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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Goop wisuus for the New Year are not 
idle words, They have come to us from 
many friends, and we most cordially 
reciprocate them all. It has been a great 
encouragement to hear that Tar Inquirer 
has been found helpful during the past 
year, not only among the churches it en- 
deavours specially to serve, but by other 
friends, and some in lonely places, where 
itis a peculiar pleasure to be a welcome 
messenger. It would be too much to 
expect that anyone should be completely 
satisfied, and certainly the Hditor is not; 


- but there is reason to take courage, and 


to press on, 


One very pleasant New Year’s gift has 
been the renewal of the special subserip- 
tions for copies to be sent to Free 
Libraries. ‘The cost of those which have 
been hitherto sent has been at once 
covered for the New Year; but if other 
friends are well disposed towards THE 
Inquirer and the public in this particular 
way, there is, of course, abundant scope 
for more such gifts. And may we adda 
word to all who have the interest of our 
paper at heart. The best encouragement 
is to find that there is a growing demand 
for copies. There are many and various 
pennyworths hidden in the pages of this 
penny paper, and we are very far from 
thinking that every one who would like 
some ot them actually buys the paper. 
What we ask of our friends is that they 
should each one persuade some other ones 
of what they really want. We shall be 
the better in every way, and we dare to 
believe that our friends will be the better, 
if they will all regularly take and read 


_ their own special part of Tar Inquirer, 


A meErtine of the Provincial Assembly 
of London and the South-Hastern 
Counties, adjourned from the annual 
meeting at Dover, is to be held on 
Tuesday afternoon at Hssex Hall to 
consider the suggested By-laws in con- 
nection with the Advisory Committee, 
which the Assembly voted it was desir- 
able to appoint. The Committee is of 
opinion that the Advisory Committee 
should consist of five members, the 
President of the Assembly, together with 
two ministers and two laymen. When the 
matter of the By-laws is settled, it will be 
proposed, on behalf of the Committee, that 
the following gentlemen be appointed to 
serve as the Advisory Committee until 
the next meeting of the Assembly :—The 
President (Mr. George W. Chitty), Rev. 
W. Copeland-Bowie, Rev. James Havr- 
wood, Mr. Frederick Nettlefold and Dr. 
W. Blake Odgers. It is important that 
there should be a thoroughly representa- 
tive meeting of ministers and delegates to 


deal effectually with this matter. 


Tun Special Services Committee have 
made arrangements with the Rev. Stop- 
ford A. Brooke, M.A. to preach at the 
following places on the dates named :— 
Jan. 8th Cardiff, 

», 9th (Monday) Pontypridd. 

seeeboth: Portsmouth. 

33 2and Todmorden. 

Feb, 5th Birmingham, Church 
of the Messiah, 


pe eh Northampton. 
eo ROEM Bristol. 
Mar. 5th Stourbridge. 
WoL Shi Huddersfield. 
» 18th (Monday) Scarborough. 
et FOU Middlesborough. 
yr 26th Bournemouth. 
Apr. 2nd Brixton, London. 


» 9th (Morning) Coventry. 
» 9th (Hvening) Birmingham, 
Hall Hill. 

Our readers will be interested to learn 
that the sermon on ‘Christianity and 
Social Problems” which Mr. Brooke 
recently preached at Bermondsey, has 
been printed by the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association as one of the new 
series of “ Sermons for the Times.” 


New 


Iw a recent elaborate letter to his clergy 
on ‘The Present Distress,’ the Asch- 
bishop of York deals with the various 
points of controversy now dividing Church 
people. His advice is practical and con- 
ciliatory, with a hopeful outlook for the 
future. One paragraph of the letter espe- 
cially may be of service to others besides 
his clergy :— 

“Tf there is one thing which above all 
others we ought to keep before us as our 
object of desire at the present day, it is 


the deepening and strenethening of the 
devotional life of our people. In an 
intellectual age they are continually meet- 
ing with intellectual instruction, in books 
and in sermons, and in many other ways. 
But there is comparatively little done for 
the deeper needs of their being ; and yet, 
just in proportion as these are supplied, 
we may reckon upon that steadfastness of 
character and seriousness of life which 
would fit them to occupy their allotted 
place, not only in the Church of Christ as 
His worshipping servants, but also as 
reyards their relations to their fellow-men 
and their duty in that state of life to 
which it has pleased. God to call them. 
I may add that in this spiritual growth 
and progress we shall find the best hope 
of deliverance from the contentions and 
controversies which are so apt to arise 
when religion has been presented to our 
people, more from its intellectual or doc- 
trinal or ceremonial side, than in its 
spiritual power to elevate and to sanctify 
their spiritual life. In proportion as 
spiritual life increases in any branch of 
the Church, the voice of discord is likely 
to die down into silence.” 

Tre idea of a Twentieth Century Fund 
is contagious. Mr. Perks’s Million Guinea 
Fund for the Wesleyans kindled the fire. 
Then came Dr. Guinness Rogers’s appeal 
for half-a-million for the Congregational 
churches, and now the General Purposes 
Committee of the Baptist Union are 
recommending that a quarter-of-a-million 
pounds shall be raised from half-a-million 
Baptists, for a similar fund. As there are 
more than a million Baptists in the 
country it is hoped that this may be 
accomplished. It is proposed to use the 
fund for the evangelisation of the country 
and church extension, the Annuity Fund, 
the augmentation of the stipends of poor 
ministers, and the erection of a Baptist 
Church House. 


Tur long-expected ‘“ Evangelical Free 
Church Catechism” has come as a New 
Year’s gift. Two years ago Dr. J. Oswald 
Dykes, Principal of the Presbyterian 
College, Cambridge, was appointed by the 
National Council to prepare a first draft ; 
this has been subjected to the most careful 
revision by a representative committee, of 
which the Rey. Hugh Price Hughes was 
chairman. Congregationalists were repre- 
sented on the committee by the Revs. Dr. 
Berry, Dr.. Mackennal, Dr. Guinness 
Rogers, Dr. Barrett, and Mr. J. Vernon 
Bartlet, of Mansfield College, Oxford. 
The Wesleyan members, in addition to 
the chairman, included Dr. J. Agar Beet. 
The Baptists were the Revs, Dr. Clifford, 
Dr. T. V. Tymms, and G. P. Gould; the 
Presbyterians Dr. Dykes and Dr. J. Monro 
Gibson, The Methodist New Connexion 
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the Bible Christians, and the United 
Methodist Free Church were also repre- 
sented, 


We shall examine the new Catechism 
with the utmost interest, and hope to give 
some further account of it next week. 
Meanwhile we are glad to reproduce for 
our readers the following passage from a 
leading article in the Daily Chronicle of 
January 5:— 

“The movement in Hnegland for the 
federation of Free Churches has proved 
to be a response to a general desire for 
some concrete unity. We do not mean 
uniformity, we mean such unity as, e.g., 
exists politically in the United States, 
where New York and California have 
each their own separate autonomy, while 
yet linked together in a common bond of 
duty and affection. So the Free Church 
Federation links together the orthodox 
denominations who stand by Protestant 
principles in a common union expressed in 
terms of a common faith. Doubtless the 
Romeward or Catholic tendencies in the 
Church of England, have led up to this 
demonstration, which is, m spite of the 
tendency to rather high sacramental 
doctrine, anti-sacerdotal in its general con- 
ception of the Christian faith. The 
“dissidence of Dissent” is no longer to 
be levelled as a reproach against English 
Nonconformity, which, now, except in so 
far as the Quakers and the Unitarians are 
concerned, will be able to show a creed— 
that is to say, a statement of what are 
understood to be fundamental beliefs—to 
the world. How far this statement will 
be accepted by the whole of the Free 
Churches we do not know. In the Baptist 
and Congregationalist bodies, the principle 
of the independence of each Church holds 
good, and no outside power can force the 
new Catechism on such an autonomous 
body. If the recent criticism of some of 
the Congregationalist Churches, as holding 
practically Unitarian views, be correct, we 
should imagine that some of the formulas 
contained in the Catechism will be by no 
means acceptable to such communities. 
For the Catechism is strictly Evangelical. 
Here and there, as in the definition of 
baptism (as Mr. Hughes admits), com- 
promise was necessary, but in the main 
there is little evidence that the con- 
troversies of our time have fundamentally 
unsettled the creed of the Nonconformist 
Churches.” 


Dr. Farrparrn’s lectures under the 
Haskell Trust have been received with 
the utmost interest in Calcutta, Overtown 
Hall having been filled to its utmost 
capacity with over a thousand hearers. 
Unity and the Minister, one of the 
organs of the Brahmo Somaj, speaks 
enthusiastically of the eloquence, the 
philosophical depth, and the simplicity of 
style of the lectures, and is grateful for 
the manner in which Dr. Fairbairn 
grapples with the questions of physical 
and moral evil, the nature of God and 
man, and the end of human life—ques- 
tions which perplex the educated people 
of India as they did the Greeks of old. 
The World and the New Jispensation 
also welcomes the lectures, and appeals to 
Dr. Fairbairn to study the teaching of 
Chunder Sen concerning Christ and the 
true nature of Christianity. 


On New Year’s Eve the Church Gazette 
published an Omnibus article by “ Sym- 
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bol,” in which the first paragraph read as 
follows :— 

With our Nonconformist friends, January 1 

is the day of the year par excellence. They 
prepare for it by a watch-night, and, although 
in a general way it is not a Sabbath, when it 
happens to fall on a Sunday you may be sure 
the occasion is improved. Perhaps it may be 
well that once in a year they hallow an 
occasion. If only the good people would 
extend their Ritualism just so far as to 
reverence Good Friday! . 
The ill-mannered impertinence of this 
paragraph is what we are accustomed to 
ina certain class of churchmen, but we 
did not expect to meet with it in the 
Church Gazette. The Watchnight Service 
we had always understood, both in the 
Church of England and among Noncon- 
formists, to be a preparation not for a 
special day, but for a New Year. And 
for our own part we hold both Christmas 
Day and Good Friday to have sacred 
associations most fitly commemorated by 
special religious services. 


Mr. A. E. Fuercner gives an interest- 
ing account in the New Age of his recent 
lecturing tour in the Netherlands. He 
met with a warm response to his lectures 
on “ Ruskin ” and “ The Victorian Poets.” 
Referring to the condition of religious 
thought in Holland, Mr. Fletcher says :— 


The Dutch are a magnificent people, with a 
record for the championship of civil and reli- 
gious freedom of which any nation might be 
proud. Even to-day there is greater religious 
freedom and less superstition in the Netherlands 
than in any other country. I made some of 
their theologians laugh when I spoke to them 
of our recently-formed Union of the Free 
Churches, a union which excluded the freest of 
them all—namely, the Unitarian. They could 
not understand what claim any union of 
Churches had to freedom which excluded from 
their councils men like James Martineau and 
Stopford Brooke. ‘‘ Why, here,” said a learned 
professor to me at Groningen, “‘ we impose no 
test whatever, even upon our theological 
teachers, and the churches themselves will 
often accept a Unitarian in preference to an 
orthodox Calvinist.” They rightly regard 
religion as a question of conduct rather than of 
opinion. As a matter of fact, the Tolstoyans 
and the Unitarians are increasing in numbers 
and influence in the Netherlands, as also are 
the Roman Catholics. The concurrent increase 
of these two sections of the Christian Church 
is quite natural. The Reformation threw over 
the infallibility of the Pope in favour of the 
infallibility of the Bible, and now that the Bible, 
owing largely to the researches of Dutch 
scholars, has been proyed to be not infallible, 
the orthodox Nonconformists are diminishing 
in numbers, while there is a reversion to Rome 
on the one hand, and a still larger accession to 
religious liberalism on the other. 


Mr. Freprric Harrison, in his annual 
New Year’s Address to the Positivist 
Society, referred to the proposed Inter- 
national Conference. 

A voice had been lifted up among the nations 
denouncing the evil of war, and loudly pro- 
claiming that civilisation must sink under the 
burden unless the weight of armaments could 
be reduced. And this bitter ery had been raised 
by the most powerful monarch in the world, 
and one possessing the largest army. The 
greatest lord of a military empire was pro- 
claiming a homily of peace, and all this centred 
around the militarism, imperial expansion, and 
national aggrandisement, which Positivists for 
thirty years had deplored as the real bane of 
our time. The appeal of the Great White Tsar 
to the nations of the West to mect and con- 
sider the advancing tide of militarism was a 
great and important event in itself. The fact 
that such an. appeal had been made and had, 
been made bythe autocrat of a nation of such’ 
enormous power must indirectly haye far- 
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reaching efiects.-It was clear that the Tsar 
himself was in grim earnest, that he meant to 
attempt something on his own account, and 
that his able Ministers would find something 
practicable and arguable to lay before the Con- 
ference and to prevent a fiasco. 


In a later passage of the address, Mr. 
Harrison said of the Church of Rome that 
it 

Was not now even Popery, because it was 
not inspired by the wise, humane, and generous 
Holy Father of the Vatican ; but was headed 
by the black Pope, the secret and unscrupulous 
spirit of the Jesuits, whose aims had nothing 
to do with morality or civilisation, but were 
meant to keep up clerical institutions, with all 
their privileges, immunities, and monopolies. 


One of our ministers of wide experience 
in mission work in a great city has 
recently issued a circular to secretaries of 
musical and dramatic societies, embodying 
certain rules and suggestions for the 
acceptance of those who might be willing 
to help at meetings in connection with the 
mission. The following suggestions may 
be found useful elsewhere :— 

(4.) The programme is to be kept free, in 
word and action, from what is generally termed 
coarseness. We want humour without 
vulgarity, pathos that never descends into 
bathos, and wit with a touch of wisdom in it. 
We want an entertainment to which a working- 
man, of the ‘“‘ Village Blacksmith” type, can 
bring his wife and daughters and merry 
laughing boys, and feel all the better and 
brighter for it himself, and also feel that his 
children have received no harm. ‘The style of 
programme which we haye found from 
experience to be the most popular is that 
which is generally divided into two distinct 
parts :—A good miscellaneous first part, con- 
sisting of songs, duets, trios, recitations, and 
instrumental pieces; followed by a second part 
consisting of a short dramatic sketch— 
humorous, but with a little sense in it to give 
it a backbone of probability. 

(5.) We are compelled to exclude stump- 
speeches and dancing from our programmes. 

(6.) Smoking is not allowed in any part of 
the building. 

(7.) The furniture in the classrooms and on 
the platform is to be used with care—in what 
is called a ‘‘ legitimate manner.” 


Dr. OrEetto Cong, who is known in 
this country as the author of several 
interesting books on New ‘Testament 
theology, and who is the general editor 
of the series of “ International Hand- 
books to the Bible,’’ which is in course of 
issue, says that the volume in that series 
dealing with the greater Pauline Epistles, 


-by Dr. Drummond, Principal of Man- 


chester College, Oxford, is in the press. 
Dr. Cone himself, after a lengthened 
residence in Germany, has just become 
pastor of the Unitarian Church, Law- 
rence, Kansas. 

. Tue first action brought by the City of 
Brussels against the Belgian State and 
Pastor Hocart with regard to the legal 
recognition of the Liberal Protestant 
Church, was finally decided on Thurs- 
day, 29th ult., by the Court of Cassation 
against the City of Brussels. It still re- 
mains to be seen whether the City of 
Brussels will persevere in its second 
action against Pastor Hocart personally. 
After the pronouncement of the Highest 
Court on one point, and the very 
energetic language of the Procureur 
général (public prosecutor) in favour of 
the legality of the recognition of the 
Church by the State, this new effort of 
the town to re-open the question seems 
hardly likely to meet with success, 
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NEW YEAR’S DAWN. 


A sHroup of snow enwrapped the old 
dead year, 
As through the lonely night 
I watched the solemn hills loom cold and 
drear, 
And waited for the light. 


How long delayed its radiant coming 
seemed ! 
At last a pallid hue 
Eastwards turned rosy red, then golden 
eleamed, 
And bright and brighter grew, 


Then when a ray of pure translucent light 
_ Proclaimed the perfect dawn, 
The shroud became a robe of glistening 
white 
Meet for the year new-born ; 


And swiftly from the heav’n of gold and 
flame 
Beyond the distant hill, 
A young hope like a blesséd angel came, 
And walks beside me still. 
THEropora Mints. 


REVERENTIAL FEAR. 


Where lies the Land to which yon ship must 
go? 
Fresh as a lark mounting at break of day, 
Testively she puts forth in trim array ; 
Is she for tropic suns, or polar snow ? 


.... doubt, and something dark, 

Of the old Sea some reverential fear, 
Is with me at thy farewell, joyous Bark ! 

We might without fancifulness speak 

somewhat in this way as we watch the be- 
ginning of a year, Like a ship that parts 
from its moorings and stands out to sea, 
the new year upon which we enter starts 
_ upon its voyage of the months and days. 
* Pestively she puts forth,’ in a time of 
holiday and merriment, when we are wish- 
ing one another every happy wish, and the 
spirit of good-fellowship finds a voice on 
every side, And in the midst of it there 
comes the question, Where les the land 
to which this ship of the year must go ? 
To what port is it bound? What kind of 
a voyage 1s in store—will there be more of 
sunshine and fair weather, or more of 
darkness and storm? When the months 
are done in what haven will it lie? 

These are the speculations which come 
into our minds in the early moments of 
the year, whether we are thinking of the 
general life of the world, or of our own 
country, or of our own personal lives. 
And there may well be with us, as with 
the poet when he watched the ship put 
forth, ‘of the old Sea some reverential 


2 fear,” the old sea of Human Life in the 


world. For the same mystery hangs over 
our life as over the grey sea. Our life 
has its shallows and its depths, its tides 
and currents, its rocks and sandy shoals ; 
it is visited by winds and the sudden 
violence of storms, and it knows the face 
of the sun, and it has its happy islands. 
This mood of fear is a very proper 
mood in which to set out, but we must be 
‘sure what kind of fear itis. Weare not 
to indulge in nervous apprehension, and 
conjure up all manner of dangers and 
misfortunes, pains and distresses, lying in 
wait for us in the months to come. We 
are not to betake ourselves to dismal 
prophecy, as though the sea of life were 
a place of shipwrecks and nothing more. 
This is not reverential fear. The child 
that cries in the dark, which he fills with 


creatures of his fancy, is in fear, but it is 
not a reverential fear. He has no 
reverence for the dark, if he had he would 
not cry. 

When we look over a ship’s side into the 
deep translucent waters, what makes us feel 
serious and ties our tongue as we realise 
all the uncounted fathoms over which we 
travel so lightly ? Is it merely the possi- 
bility of personal danger, the fear that 
we may be drowned ? It is something 
vastly more. It is the sense of the 
illimitable, of unknown unimaginable 
force, the feeling that we are in presence 
of something that has- us in its power, 
beside which weseemtobe nothing. Itisthat 
sense of infinite and sacred mystery which 
made the sea-peoples of old find a whole 
race of divinities in “the light and sound 
and darkness of the sea.” 

And it is not the thought of personal 


risks and dangers, of sickness, of adverse | 


fortune, that fills us with kindred awe as 
we contemplate life. These things may 
make us. tretful, they cannot make us 
worshippers. What gives the years their 
sacredness ig the experience of the moral 
life, the sense of an Infinite Will set over 
against our finite will, whose whole direc- 
tion and object are not in our power to 
know, but into reconciliation with which 
we must come if we would have security 
and peace. The vastness of its moral issues 
broods over the old sea of human life and 
summons us to a reverential fear. 


AmBROSE BENNETT. 


THE JOY OF PROGRESS, 


Wuar is the meaning of that strange 
deep thrill of joy which sometimes comes 
with the thought of the onward sweep of 
Time? To feel the years advancing upon 
us and the ages growing vaster behind us, 
is to be moved as if one caught the strain 
of some great sphere music, the melody 
of stars chanting the thoughts of God. I 
suppose it is the idea of progress—the 
faith in a large unfolding purpose that 
brings to the heart this joy. 

We have heard men deplore the passing 
of the years, as if it were sad to have 
lived through them, or grievous to be 
growing old. But life is not loss, and the 
steady advance of Time is not the destruc- 
tion of real treasure or a lessening of 
things that make it good to be. We live 
and love and learn, gathering wealth thus 
as the days dawn and die. So is it, 
doubtless, with the larger world. The 
“flight of Time” is surely an unhappy 
figure of speech; the onward sweep of 
creative thought is what we really know, 
and should rejoice in. Man may count 
himself little and of poor significance in 
this vast order of things. ‘Our noisy 
years” may seem but “moments in the 
being of the eternal silence.” Yet to be 
aware of the silence is something; to be 
dimly conscious of an imner, secret pur- 
pose working there, to muse on that, and 
then to rise up and take some rational 
part in its unfolding—this is to be made 
one with the great Heart of all, and to 
have some right to say, in reverent glad- 
ness, “My Father worketh hitherto and I 
work.” 

Ajons of time were needed to attain 
unto Man on this little carth-planet. 
“ Without haste, and without rest” those 
eons passed, And in Man the end or 
goal of complex, organic life, on its material 


For centuries there has been no advance 
on the physical type. None seems 
possible. The onward movement now ‘is 
spiritual — consciously and individually 
purposive. The human mind turns to 
gaze on that by which Man has come to 
be, and beholds there, though only as “ in 
a mirror” the ideal of creation itself, 
Henceforth he is a child of the highest 
and may become a “fellow-worker with 
God.” Every advance in the knowledge 
of Nature, in moral sensitiveness and 
strenuousness, in spiritual insight and 
aspiration, is a self-determined effort. of 
the soul to share in the vast progressive 
movement of Time. 

Well and wisely, then, may Man rejoice 
with the advancing centuries and hear at 
least some faint refrain of that old melody 
which Pythagoras heard when he talked 
of the “music of the spheres.” 

For life shall on and upward go: 
Th’ eternal step of progress beats 
To that great anthem calm and slow, 
Which God repeats, 
Tt would aid us much in the small details 
of life, in the plain, prosaic facts of duty, 
to carry in our hearts this sense of ‘calm 
majestic purpose moving through all. To 
step out into the first days of another. year, 
thrilled with a sense of joy that the 
onward sweep of Time is but the advance 
of some great good, might prove better 
than the making of many resolutions or 
the brooding over bygone failures and 
mistakes. We are sad because of the little 
we have done or can do ; we are oppressed 
with the greatness of what is needing to 
be done. “Is it worth tilling, this tiny 
plot of mine, in so vast a field, where the 
weeds of evil flourish in their pride? Se 
slow the good advances, so few are its 
prophets, so many are its foes!”’ But let 
me think of the ages that have been, the 
ages that shall be, and the steady quiet 
advance of knowledge and freedom and. 
justice and love. Progress—we must 
possess our minds with the reality and 
sureness of that. We must rally and 
recover ourselves with the remembrance of 
what those who lived before us wrought 
and suffered, thought and spoke, the fruit 
of which we reap and possess to-day. Not 
by miracles of supernatural power ; not by 
startling events or sudden revelations ; but 
by patient thinking and plodding toil and 
noble sacrifice, the knowledge and liberty 
and peace we inherit now have been won. 
Treasures of truth and beauty and good, 
which are the legacy of almost every 
child—the common things of science and. 
art and a free religious faith—were gained 
for us in other days by arduous human 
effort. Discoveries and inventions, ideals 
and hopes, now accessible to all who care— 
or at least the most—were once rare, and 
out of reach to all but the few ; earlier 
still, were known to none, were as yet 
undreamed. Our fathers won them for us, 
helping forward thus the purpose of crea- 
tive power. gage: 
Thoughts that great hearts once broke for, we 
Breathe cheaply in the common air ; 

The dust we trample heediessly — 

Throbbed once in saints and heroes rare, © 
Who perished, opening for their race 
New pathways to the common place. 
Progress—we may rest and rejoice in 
that; slow it is, or seems, because the 
purpose is so vast, or because we see but 
alittle way; yet patient, persistent, sure. 
Aud the great persuasive fact is that we, 
to-day, have our part therein—our share 


side, would seem to bave been reached, | to contribute and contrive in the calm 
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unfolding purpose of beauty and of good. 
And this little work of ours, seen as a 
real and living part of the infinite process 
of God, is what can make us nobly and 
serenely glad; for, indeed, it is no longer 
little when wrought as in the light of the 
Kternal and by the inspiration of some 
large and limitless hope. W. J. Jupp. 


“ THALATTA.” 

The Cry of the Ten Thousand. 

I stand upon the summit of my years. 

Behind, the toil, the camp, the march, the 
strife, 

The wandering and the desert; vast, 
afar, 

Beyond this weary way, behold! the sea! 

The sea o’er-swept by clouds and winds 
and wings, 

By thoughts and wishes manifold, whose 
breath 

Is freshness and whose mighty pulse is 
peace. 

Palter no question of the dim Beyond ; 

Cut loose the bark ; such voyage itself is 
rest ; 

Majestic motion, unimpeded scope, 

A widening heaven, a current without 
care. 

Eternity !—Deliverance, Promise, Course ! 

Time-tired souls salute thee from the 
shore. 


NOT IDLE, BUT PRESSING ON. 


Wir God is our true life. We cannot 
%o where He is not—but we can go blindly 
or carelessly, blindly in our own conceit, 
carelessly in our folly, or falsely in our own 
choosing of what is evil, in dishonest gain, 
in self-seeking, in base self-indulgence, in 
practical denial of what we know is right 
and good, the practical denial of God. 
These things lead to death, but God is the 
strength of our life. His eternal law of 
goodness is written in our hearts, and if 
we will but attend to it with reverent care, 
with brave endeavour, with the trustful- 
ness of true humility, we shall understand 
and know that He is with us, leading us in 
the path of life. With God it is joy to be 
alive, even amid natural sorrow, to find the 
deeper blessedness, even amid evil, to be 
fighters for the truth, to be on the side of 
righteousness, to be helpers, strengtheners 
of the good, fellow-workers with God, who 
is ever helping and doing good through 
the hearts and hands of faithful men. 

What we have done and what we have 
been in the past lives with us to-day—the 
good to strengthen our true life, the evil 
to be grappled with and overcome, and 
not, unless we will, to spoil our future. 
We are not here to be tossed about by 
every impulse, to be the slaves of that 
which can enslave and destroy; we are 
here to be masters of ourselves, by holding 
sacred the trust of honour and the talents 
for good work, which God has given— 
masters of ourselves, that we may be 
given up to Him, and know what it is to 
live and work as children of God. Hard 
as the fight may sometimes be, by His 
grace we can overcome, for He goes with 
us, He watches with us. In His strength 
we may be strong. The victory is for them 
that trust in God. 

Robertson once said :—* Life, like war, 
is a series of mistakes, and he is not the 
best Christian nor the best general who 
makes the fewest false steps; he is best 
who wins the most splendid victories by 
the retrieval of mistakes. Forget mis- 
takes—organise victory out of mistakes,” 


For this the New Years come to us, and 
we have the open future. There is the 
promise of life here and hereafter for 
everyone, through the unchanging good- 
ness of our God. But we must make our 
way onward into the better future—we 
cannot drift idly into it. We have to 
work out our own salvation, through the 
energy of self-surrender, a passionate 
clinging to the good, the brave, and per- 
sistent doing of common duties. The 
New Year comes to us with fresh appeal 
for undaunted service, with the impulse of 
a glorious hope, for it is God who shows 
to us the path of life, and in His presence 
there is fulness of joy. 


THE INWARD LIFE. 
Truth teaching inwardly. 


Burssep is the soul which heareth the 
Lord speaking within her, and receiveth 
from His mouth the word of consolation. 
Blessed are the ears that gladly receive the 
pulses of the Divine whisper, and give no 
heed to the many whisperings of this 
world. Blessed indeed are those ears 
which listen not after the voice which is 
sounding without, but for the Truth 
teaching inwardly. Blessed are the eyes 
which are shut to outward things, but 
intent on things eternal. Blessed are they 
that enter far into things internal and en- 
deavour to prepare themselves more and 
more, by daily exercises, for the receiving of 
Heavenly secrets. Blessed are they who 
are glad to have time to spare for God, 
and shake off all worldly impediments. 
Consider these things, O my soul, and 
shut up the door of thy sensual desires, 
that thou mayest hear what the Lord thy 
God shall speak in thee. 


The children of Israel in times past said 
unto Moses, ‘‘ Speak thou unto us, and we 
will hear: let not the Lord speak unto 
us, lest we die.” 

Not so, Lord, not so, I beseech Thee: 
but rather with the prophet Samuel, I 
humbly and earnestly entreat, “ Speak, 
Lord, for Thy servant heareth.” Let not 
Moses speak unto me, nor any of the 
prophets, but rather do Thou speak, O 
Lord God, Inspirer and Enlightener of 
all the prophets; for Thou alone without 
them canst perfectly instruct me, but 
they without Thee can profit nothing. 
They indeed may sound forth words, but 
they cannot give the Spirit. Most beauti- 
fully do they speak, but if Thou be silent, 
they inflame not the heart. They teach 
the letter, but Thou openest the sense: 
they bring forth mysteries, but Thou 
unlockest the meaning of sealed things. 
They declare Thy commandments, but 
Thou helpest us to fulfil them. They point 
out the way, but Thou givest strength to 
walk in it. What they can do is only 
without, but Thou instructest and en- 
lightenest the heart. They water out- 
wardly, but Thou givest fruitfulness. 
They cry aloud in words, but’ Thou 
impartest understanding to the hearing. 

Let not Moses therefore speak unto me, 
but Thou, O Lord my God, the Everlasting 
Truth ; lest [ die, and prove unfruitful, if I 
be only warned outwardly and notenkindled 
within. Lest it turn to my condemnation— 
the word heard and not fulfilled, known 
and. not loved, believed and not observed, 
Speak therefore, Lord, for Thy servat 
heareth: for Thou hast the words of 
eternal life, Speak Thou unto me, to the 


comfort, however imperfect, of my soul, 
and to the amendment of my whole life, 
and to Thy praise and glory and honour 
everlasting —From the Imitatio Christi. 


LITERATURE. 


THEOLOGIA PECTORIS.* 


Turs is a small book, especially when 
we compare it with some recent theological 
works on the same subject; but the want 
of bulk only adds to its value, for it 
enables those who want an introduction to 
this subject to master its contents without 
undue demands upon time or sustained 
effort. The book is admirably adapted to 
the need of intelligent men and women, 
who, while unable to study the more 
technical treatises intended for students, 
yet are anxious to learn what does 
remain of Religious Faith and Doctrine 
when the old external authorities in 


Religion are abandoned and reliance is 


placed upon the Intuitions and Experiences 
of the Human Soul. If systematic Theology 
abandon its pretensions to dogmatic 
authoritativeness and assumes more and 
more an apologetic character, what will be 
the contents of that theology, and will 
they prove in any real sense of the word, 
a gospel—will they teach the way of Salva- 
tion? This is the question which men 
and women are anxiously asking. It is 
this quéstion which Dr. Hodgson will help 
them to answer by a careful perusal of 
this little book. Its aim and method 
are summed up in the following passage, 
taken from the Introductory Chapter :— 


The true foundation of a system of Theology, 
as a Science and a philosophy, would seem to 
be the nature, condition, and needs of man. 
Hence, also, the proper starting point for the 
experience of such a system is found in the 
doctrine of man, rather than, as has very 
generally been assumed, either in the 
doctrine of God, or the doctrine of Christ as 
the manifestation of the nature and purpose 
of God, or in some @ priort conception as to 
be nature of salvation. In the past, theologians 
have, for the most part, assigned the foremost 
place in their discussion of a scheme of 
thought about the verities of religion to the 
nature and attributes of God. In more recent 
years the tendency has been to treat Theology 
as Christo-centric. But the more philo- 
sophical method is, it is urged, to begin with 
the consideration of what man is and what 
man needs in order that, from the actual state 
in which he finds himself, he may attain to 
the ideal condition towards which his spiritual 
faculties point, and more or less distinctly 
impel him; and then to proceed to the con- 
sideration of that which itis believed has been 
provided and presented outside of himself as 
the means and the power whereby he may 


become what he feels he was meant to be, but ~ 


cannot of himself attain unto. 


Dr. Hodgson proceeds, therefore, at 
once with a brief examination of the 
nature of Man, and insists that in that 
nature there are the spiritual elements 
which “‘may be taken to include what are 
known as the sentiments of awe, wonder, 
and admiration : the impulses of affection 
and enthusiasm; the sense of order, of 
purpose, of goodness, and of obligation ; 
and the instinct of reverence.” Then he 
at once proceeds from this position to 
discuss the Psychology of Theism, with 


* “Theologia Pectoris: Outlines of Religious 
Faith and Doctrine founded on Intuition and 
[xperience,”’ 
D.Se., D.D., Principal of the Theological Hall of 
the Congregational Churches of Scotland, (Elin- 
burgh: T, and T, Clark, 33, 64,) 4 
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the result that we learn ‘ Our faith in the 
existence of a Personal God, .as_ the 
Creator and sustainer of the Universe, is 
thus seen to be essentially the instinctive 
impulse of our nature.”’ 

Then follow chapters on “The Media 
of Revelation,” “The Meaning of the 
Miraculous,” “The Nature of Inspiration,” 
“The Grounds of Certitude,” ‘The 
Nature of Sin,’ “The Mediation and 
Divinity of Christ,” “The Ideal of Personal 
Character and the Ideal of Social Life.” 

It is evident from the contents that the 
work is intended primarily for those who 
have been brought up in the so-called 
“ Hyvangelical”’ faith, and these will find 
the book of greatest value, because from 
it they will learn that it is rather the 
form than the contents of that faith which 
they have to re-adjust when they accept 
the standpoint of Intuition and Experieuce. 
But the book will prove of no less value 
to those of the ‘“ Liberal’ school, if they 
will only carefully examine the grounds 
upon which Dr. Hodgson claims that 
Intuition and Experience lead us to claim 
the help of Mediation in working out our 
Salvation, and how in Christ we find a 
revelation of the Forgiveness and Help 
of God. 

Of course, in the presentation of the 
contents of Intuitions and Experience, the 
question must inevitably arise whether 
some of these contentsare not rather of the 
nature of “‘ survivals” than the immediate 
outcome of intuition. For example, in dis- 
cussing the Nature and the Penalty of 
Sin, Dr. Hodgson assumes that man is “a 
fallen creature,’ and that therefore 
instinctively recognises that pain and 
sorrow and death are the rightful penal- 
ties of sin. But for those who believe in 
the ‘Ascent of Man, rather than his 
descent or Fall,” as the fundamental fact 
on which all hun:an nature, and therefore 
Character, rests, it is impossible to accept 
physical pain and death as the penalties of 
that which was long subsequent to them 
in order of time. If man was subject to 
pain and death, and the sorrows which 
they entail, ages before he was conse ous 
of any law of righteousness, the violation 
of which is sin, how can we accept 
them as the penalty of sin? If, 
moreover, pain and death have been 
the means by which men _ have 
learned some of the most spiritual 
lessons of life, dare we call that “evil” 
which is the greatest discipline of love 
tous? What we call death is the great 
transfiguration which reveals to us the 
worth of human affection and character. 
It is not in anger or as a retribution that 
God sends it. It is the messenger of His 
love. How elseare our highest human affec- 
tions and sympathies educated, save as we 
minister to pain and suffering ? Moreover, 
it is as we rise in the scale of existence 
that we become liable to pain and suffer- 
ing. The more developed we are, physi- 
eally, morally, spiritually, the more are we 
able to suffer, the more do we suffer. The 
primitive man hardly knows what pain is. 
It is the artist, the musician, the man of 
mental culture and refinement who knows 
what ‘“nerves’* are, and what suffering 
really means. So, too, it is only as we 
become conscious of what godliness 
means, and seek to be reconciled to God 
do we begin to feel the real degradation of 
sin. It is not the sinner but the saint who 
feels the true nature of the penalty sin 
entails. The true solution of the mystery 
of pain lies in the fact that we are members 


one of another, and that in a very real and 
literal sense we can bear one another’s 
burdens, and so fulfil the law of Christ in 
seeking to redeem our neighbour not merely 
by doing great things but by bearing much. 
There is no greater source of help and 
comfort to the suffering soul than the 
assurance that by the endurance of pain 
he is none the less serving God and the 
neighbour, aud taking up the cross to 
follow his Master. C. T. Poyntina. 


rn 


A NEW ENGLAND VETERAN.* - 


A man he seems of cheerful yesterdays 
And confident to-morrows. 

Tuese words from the Excursiou sug- 
gested to the wife of Colonel Higginson 
the very happy title of his charming 
chapters of autobiography. I remember, 
some thirty years ago, attending a meeting 
at South-place Chapel, I think—at any 
rate under the inspiration of Mr. Moncure 
Conway—conyened for the union of all 
religious thinkers. The movement went 
the way of the Free Christian Union, 
and many other premature attempts to 
get the Kingdom of Heaven established 
right off. But such efforts are never lost ; 
and the chief thing I gained on this 
occasion was an abiding impression of 
the magnetic personality of the parson- 
colonel, Thomas Wentworth Higginson. 
At that time about forty-five years of age, 
he showed little trace of the terrible 
illness by which he was prostrated in the 
Civil War. Erect as an arrow, with an eye 
full of eager life, and a voice sweet with 
the music of goodness, he made a speech, 
American to the core, but packed with 
good sense, kindliness, and the enthusiasm 
of freedom. He was just the man from 
whom one might expect thirty years later 
a tale of “Cheerful Yesterdays,’ and I 
count it my great good fortune that his 
genial reminiscences have fallen into my 
hands. 

Those to whom the name of Colonel 
Higginson is not familiar, must know 
that he was a Harvard student in the 
early forties, when young America was 
beginning to feel that the making of a 
nation was the task lying to its hands, 
that he afterwards became a Unitarian 
minister at Newburyport, but having 
turns of thought in religion and politics 
hardly acceptable to his respectable con- 
gregation in that town, he moved on to 
the Worcester Free Church, one of the 
societies which sprang from the influence 
of Theodore Parker, and which were 
summed up by a shoemaker of a critical 
turn as being of the “Jerusalem wildcat” 
description. Here he remained till letters 
drew him for their own, and from 1848 
onwards literature and politics engrossed 
his mind. He was among the founders 
and contributors of the Atlantic Monthly, 
the fountain of American literature. 
He tells us that before that magazine 
appeared Irving and Cooper—strange 
conjunction !—were the only great names 
in Transatlantic letters. The Atlantic 
gathered together in its pages Emerson, 
Hawthorne, Whipple, Lowell, Holmes, 
Alcott, Longfellow, and others of not 
inferior fame ; and Colonel Higginson has 
pleasant little bits of chat about many of 
them. He took an active part in the 
anti-slavery struggle, and he describes 


* “ Cheerful Yesterdays.” By Thomas Went- 
worth Higginson, London: Gay and Bird, 1898. 
78, 6d. 


how that great and stirring cause made 
orators. But his great distinction in the 
history of his nation is that he com- 
manded a negro regiment in the Civil 
War. 

By the brave and cheery force of his 
personality he infused into men crushed 
by life-long slavery the spirit of the free, 
and nurtured black patriots for his 
country’s service. The volume contains 
interesting and lively chapters on Literary 
London and Literary Paris twenty years 
ago. It terminates with a bright and 
pleasant epiloguein which the Colonel looks 
out upon the world from a septuagenarian 
Reformer’s point of view. There are 
many things he would like to live to see: 
international arbitration, civil service re- 
form, free trade, legal and educational 
equality of the sexes—no one should leave 
unread his famous essay, “ Should Women 
learn the Alphabet ?”’—honest municipal 
government, abolition of private monopoly, 
drunkenness extirpated, absolute religious 
freedom, an American literature purged of 
the last traces of colonialism. A goodly 
programme: but “to those who were 
living when the American nation lifted 
and threw off from its shoulders the vast 
incubus of human slavery, what other task 
can seem too great to be accomplished ?” 

Pages might be filled with quotations 
from ‘“ Cheerful Yesterdays” rich with a 
singular charm. But I prefer to send the 
reader to seek them for himself in this 
interesting and delightful volume. 

R. A. Armsrrona. 


———_—___-— ~-- —---—- 


AN HUNGARIAN BOOK OF 
DEVOTION. 


Proressor GEORGE Boros, who very 
ably fills the Chair of Theology at the 
University of Kolozsvar, in Hungary, has 
recently published a beautifully-worded 
little Manual of Devotions and Medita- 
tions, specially arranged for the use of 
girls and women of every age. It is 
entitled ‘‘ Szivemet Hozzid Emelem,”’ 
[Keep me in Remembrance] and is 
divided into five parts, including, besides 
morning and evening prayers for every 
day of the week and every religious 
festival of the year, others appropriate 
for private use upon every possible 
occasion. 

The design of this volume is, to quote 
the author’s own words, an endeavour to 
assist our sex on its journey through life 
by familiarisiug our minds with forms of 
pious petition adequately expressive of all 
the varied emotions of joy or sorrow, 
anger or pity, contrition or hope, that 
most of us experience at different periods 
of our earthly career. 

T look upon life as an Epic containing several 
themes. At one moment the page of our 
existence is flooded with golden sunlight; the 
next it grows dangerously dark and the 
lines are full of perils, temptations, calamities, 
bereayements, with all the suffering that they 
bring in their train. Woman, as girl, as wife, 
or as mother being more sensitive and 
susceptible than man, specially needs a friend 
and counsellor to whom she can turn at any 
moment and under any circumstances. Such 
a friend for her I have endeavoured to 
render myself by means of my modest 
volume, and I sincerely hope that its contents 
may prove a source of help and consolation to 
many a womanly heart. 

So wrote Professor Boros when sending 
me his Manual. Following out this plan 
it contains prayers suitable to be used on 
betrothal, marriage, the birth and death of 
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children, loss of parents, funeral of friends, 
widowhood; meditations on the frivolity of 
youth, the loneliness of old age, the hard- 
ships of poverty, the perils of wealth, the 
blessing of health, the chastening effects 
of illness, the errors of backbiting, 
family quarrels and bad temper, as well 
as exhortations for strength against all 
the temptations of “the world, the flesh, 
and the devil,’ from which, as he seems 
fully to comprehend, woman is not more 
free than man. The book ends with a 
charmingly simple hymn, the last line of 
which embodies the words of the title: 
“ Szivemet hozzid emelem.” 

Professor Boros, as our readers are 
aware, has been familiar with English 
since the years he spent in London at 
Manchester New College; and some day 
he may, perhaps, give us a translation of 
his little book. 

H. Exnen Brownie, 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


—+~—— 


[The Editor is not responsible for the opinions 
expressed by correspondents. LETTERS CANNOT BE 
INSERTED WITHOUT THE WRITER'S NAME; and all 
private information should be accompanied by the 
name and address of the sender. ] 


—-——— 

BEEBY’S “CREED AND LIFE.” 

Sir,—In your very interesting Retro- 
spect of the Year 1898, referring to my 
book, ‘Creed and Life,’ you pronounce 
its heterodoxy extreme, and instance, in 
proof, that I advocate ‘a doctrine of 
Christ which, in the author’s view, Trini- 
tarian and Unitarian might equally 
accept.” I shall esteem it a favour if 
you will allow me a word in explanation 
of my position. What I have said is, 
« T think we can all unite here, Trinitarians 
or Unitarians, or whatever name we go by. 
And if, as I said, we kept to scriptural 
terms there would be little occasion for 
dispute.’ Where I think Christians can 
unite is expressly set forth—namely, in 
the Creed of the gospel according to St. 
John, that the life of Christ in human 
flesh is the manifestation of the Eternal 
Life (1 St. John, i. 1-3). I have not said 
that on other lines of thought Christians 
of different denominations may not find 
causes, and even real grounds of difference. 
But Iam prepared to show that our 
differences to a certain extent are mere 
verbal distinctions, on subjects of dispute 
formerly regarded by Christians of the 
fourth and fifth centuries of supreme 
importance, which to us to-day have very 
largely lost their meaning. Whether one 
takes exception to, or approves, my sugges- 
tion of a possible union of belief among 
Christians of different denominations will 
depend very much on the personal con- 
dition, whether there be experienced a 
real desire to find a common ground of 
union, or whether the ethical value of our 
churchmanship be felt to consist rather in 
the emphasising of theological differences. 
Those who desire to find a common ground 
of union will approve my observation, 
that the first condition of Christian 
Union is a reference to Scripture anda 
holding .fast to scriptural terms. I 
approach the Creed from the opposite 
principle from that by which Unitarians 
generally in former ages have approached 
it. The central article of my belief is the 
Incarnation, whereas Unitarians have 
started from the principle of Deism, At 


the sanie'time, chiefly due to the fact that | 


Unitarians are now learning to approach 
Christology from the Athanasian point of 
view, there is a marked approach to a 
common faith on the part of such men as 
Dr. James Martineau or the Rey. J. Page 
Hopps and Canon Basil Wilberforce. 
Such men do approach one another in a 
common faith as expressed in the terms of 
the New Testament. In his “ Revelation 
and Modern Theology Contrasted,” 
Prebendary C. A. Row insists on the 
supreme importance of keeping to Scrip- 
tural expressions, and concludes, that 
“the only truths, which can claim the 
character of infallibility, are God’s express 
revelations, in the precise form in which 
they have been communicated.” He adds 
much more to the same effect, fully con- 
firming almost every word I have said on 
the subject. While, therefore, I am fully 
prepared to take the due measure of 
odiwm which is sure to attach to everyone 
who ventures to translate ancient terms 
into modern thought, I think you cannot 
properly place my heterodoxy beyond that 
either of Rashdall’s “Doctrine and 
Development,” or Llewellyn Davies’ 
“Spiritual Apprehension,” and especially 
not on the grounds on which you regard 
it as extreme. 
Cuar.es EK. Bersy. 
Yardley Wood Vicarage, Jan. 3. 


We have the sincerest admiration for 
Mr. Beeby’s courage and no less sincere 
sympathy with his attempt to put. greater 
reality of spiritual life into the doctrinal 
teaching of the Church. We only wish 
that the terms of subscription in the 
Church of England were such as to make 
it the natural thing for a clergyman of 
vigorous and independent mind and of 
great religious earnestness thus to re-inter- 
pret ancient doctrine in the light of the 
knowledge and the needs of to-day. When 
Mr. Beeby connects Unitarian methods of 
thought with Deism, that seems to us 
rather ancient history. Since Channing 
the spiritual interpretation of religion has 
increasingly prevailed with us, and Theism 
rather than Deism is the right term for 
our doctrine of God. If we understand 
Mr. Beeby’s statement of the doctrine of 
the Incarnation, it is what most thought- 
ful Unitarians would now accept.— 


Hp. Ine] 
———--_- oo 


THE PLEA FOR A, MANUAL. 

Srr,—I think we owe a debt of gratitude 
to Mr. Barrow for his suggestive paper on 
the above subject, and hope that it may 
take some practical form before long, as 
such a book “should be a great help, 
especially in the Home and Sunday-school. 
No doubt it isa high ideal that no form of 
words is needed for our prayers, but 
though no one particular form may be 
needed, some form of prayer is often 
very helpful. Dr. Martineau (in the pre- 
face to“ Home Prayers”) suggests four 
classes of mind who need such help, and, 
after referring to a former scruple that 
printing prayers seemed a “ vicarious inter- 
meddling with the free devotion of souls 
unknown,” he says :—‘ I own, however, to 
some gradual softening of this scruple. 
Perhaps it may be the declining strength 
of life which induces a natural sympathy 
with the varieties of mental dependence 
that cannot even confess their helplessness 
without an interpreter; the child’s scanty 
conscience and unready mood; the wan- 
dering thoughts of the untramed mind; 
the slow compunctions of the self-satisfied ; 


the dry affections of the too prosperous. At 
all events I am niore aware than I was of — 
the need of fellowship in the spiritual life, 
and less disposed to trust to its pure 
spontaneity.” 

There are probably some beautiful 
children’s prayers already in existence, if 
they could be collected from the mothers 
who have worded them for their own 


children from year to year, for no one 


knows lke a mother the little wants and 
difficulties of the growing child. Such a 
collection in the manual would be of use 
to many parents, who, though truly 
religious themselves, are apt to take it for 
granted that children can be left without 
euidance in this matter, beyond learning a 
simple infant’s prayer, and (probably 
before they can be understood) the 
beautiful words of the “Lord’s Prayer.” 
Moreover, a collection of children’s prayers 
would be rich in suggestions to Sunday- 
school teachers who occasionally conduct 
children’s services, as well as for use m 
their classes. At the last annual meeting 
of the Liverpool Sunday School Union the 
Hon. Mrs. Klein and the Rev. R. A. Arm- 
strong both spoke earnestly of the need 
for all teachers to help and encourage their 
scholars to pray; and that, however well 
we might teach other subjects, unless we 
succeeded in this our Sunday-schools were 
of little use. So far the Hssex Hall Sun- 
day School Association has provided helps 
for teachers in most subjects, but in this, 
perhaps the most difficult, the teacher is 
left without the guidance of the 
experienced, 

Living im a seaport town, where so 
many of our Sunday scholars go to sea, 
one realises the help that a little book like 
the proposed manual might be to the 
sailor-lad when far from home. The 
Norwegian Prayer Book includes a few 
special prayers for the use of its sea-faring 
folk, who are exposed to special tempta- 
tions and dangers. Our English nation 
comprises a large proportion of sailors, 
travellers, and colonists, while even at 
home many Unitarian and Postal Mission ~ 
adherents living far from a church of 
their own would value such a manual, 
and find it a help when two or three 
gather together for Sunday worship. 

I do not think set liturgies will ever 
find a home in any of our churches for 
long together. We are too “free-born” 
for them, and probably the wish “to try a 
liturgy” which arises from time to time 
may proceed from a natural longing on 
the part of the young or the less cultured, 
to have some familiar words of prayer as 
well as familiar songs of praise. We love 
the well-known hymn or psalm, not only 
for its own classic beauty, but also because 
it brings with it many tender and sacred 
associations that help us. True there is a 
danger of familiar words being used care- 
lessly or too quickly, but this is a danger 
that may be avoided. I knew an old 
clergyman who had always been in the 
habit of using the church service morning 
and evening, but whether one heard him 
on week days in his own home or on 
Sundays in his church, one felt the truth 
of a parishioner’s remark :—‘ Mr. 
does not read the prayers, he prays them.” 
Each minister should have freedom to 
arrange the services to suit himself and 
his people, but in addition to his own 
prayers he could select from the suggested 
manual something for each service that 
would be familiar to the children, and 
others, suchas a general confession, thanks- 
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giving, collect, &c., which they might 
perhaps all repeat together without book. 
In this way Mr. Barrow’s idea could be 
carried out without losing what is so 
precious to many of us, the free outpour- 
ing of our own beloved and devoted 
ministers. J also think it would be found 
helpful if at some part of each service 
the minister would ask all to unite in a 
period of silence for inward prayer, as 
suggested in Dr. Martineau’s Ninth 
service. Harriet M. Jounson. 
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OLD LAMPS FOR NEW—A 
; ADDRESS. 


NEW YEAR’S 


“Thy word is a lamp unto my feet, and 
a light unto my path.” —Psalm caix. 105. 


Most of you, probably, have read the 
story of “Aladdin and his Wonderful 
Lamp.” If so, youremember that when 
Aladdin rubbed his lamp, a genie—or kind 
of fairy—appeared, who called himself 
“the slave of the lamp,” and who promised, 
so long as Aladdin retained the lamp, to 
do for him whatever he wanted. And I 
am quite sure you remember, also, how at 
the request of Aladdin this wonderful 
genie not only supplied him with as much 
money as he needed, but gave him also 
great dishes filled with all kinds of 
precious stones, and, more wonderful still, 
a palace to live in, more rich and beautiful 
than anyone before had seen, and to 
crown all, how he obtained for him as wife 
the Sultan’s daughter, a lovely and 
beautiful princess. All this you remember ; 
but do you also remember how, in the 
midst of all this prosperity and splendour, 
this glitter of silver and of gold, this end- 
less- show of horses and carriages and 
‘servants, there suddenly came to Aladdin 
a terrible misfortune ? His lamp was gone, 
and with it was gone, too, horses, carriages, 
servants, the beautiful princess, and even 
the palace itself. All had disappeared. 

And the way it came about was this: 
There was a man who called himself 
Aladdin’s uncle, but who was really a 

wicked magician, whose only wish was 
to do Aladdin harm. This wicked magician 
resolved that he would steal the lamp. So 
hearing by chance that Aladdin had gone 
away on a hunting expedition for a week, 
he dressed himself up in the oldest and 
‘shabbiest clothes that he could find, and 
. procuring a large basket hung it on his 
arm as though he were a hawker. This 
basket he had already furnished with 
twelve new copper lamps, all brightly 
polished. Hethen went with his basket 
into the city and down the street in which 
the palace of Aladdin stood. As he went he 
cried, “‘ Who will change old lamps for 
new? Who will change old lamps for 
new ?”’ : 

The people who heard him thought 
that he was mad, and the boys, crowding 
round him, hooted and jeered and called 

him all kinds of insultimg names. But 
the wicked old man knew only too well 
what he was doing, and so took no notice. 
At length he came exactly in front of the 
palace of Aladdin, and just opposite the 
windows of the Princess. “Who. will 
change old lamps for new?” he cried. 
“Who will change old lamps for new ? ” 


At this the Princess’s maids ran to look 


out at the windows, and asked what all 
the noise was about. “A silly old man,” 
was the answer, “offering to change new 
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lamps for old.” By-and-by the maids 
told the Princess, and the Princess, when 
she heard it, said “If that’s the case, up 
in the Prince’s dressing-room is an ugly 
old lamp which I am sure we had better 
get rid of ; bring it down and let the old 
man have it.” So the maids ran up to 
the Prince’s dressing-room, and very 
quickly brought the old lamp down, know- 
ing no more than their mistress how 
precious it was. ‘Take it down into the 
street,” said the Princess, “and get the old 
man to give us a new one instead.” And 
this they did. So soon as the old man 


saw the lamp he knew he had got what he: 


wanted, and, offering in exchange any 
one of the twelve that the servants 
fancied, he disappeared. 

Very soon the poor Pritcess began to 
find how bad a bargain she had made, for 
directly her troubles began. The wicked 
magician had commanded the genie to 
transport the palace, and in. it the 
Princess, across the seas; so when the 
Prince, her husband, returned from his 
hunting he found that he had lost his 
wife and lost hig palace, and this, without 
hope, as it seemed at first, of finding them 
again. 

Now I have told you afresh this old, 
and, to some of you, perhaps, familiar 
story, because it seems to me to supply 
us with an excellent New Year’s parable. 
And this parable I will try now to 
expound. 

Each one of us has in his possession a 
lamp more wonderful, and far more 
valuable than that of Aladdin. A little 
lamp, it may be, and giving as yet but a 
little ight, but still most precious. And 
this also there. is: the more we value this 
lamp the more we use it, and the more 
faithfully we obey it the larger will it 
become and the brighter the light it will 
emit. This lamp is intended to show us 
the way in which we should walk through 
the pilerimage of life. It is imtended to 
show us how to act and how to speak, 
and even how to think. Andif only we 
are true to it, and “hide it”—as the 
Psalmist says—“ within our hearts,” it 
will do this for us more and more, 

The lamp is an old lamp—old as the 
first man—who looked up to God and 
asked for light to know the right and for 
strength to do it. This was the lamp of 
which the man who wrote this wonderful 
psalm was thinking when he said, ‘Thy 
word is a lamp unto my feet and a light 
unto my path.” It was the lamp of which 
St. John was thinking when he wrote, 
“The city had no need of the sun, neither 
of the moon to shine upon it, for the glory 
of God did lighten it, and the Lamb is the 
lamp thereof.” The word of God, the 
mind of God, the will of God—read or 
heard or felt within our hearts—that is 
the lamp by which we are to walk. 

Now I want to tell you of our danger 
—it is the very danger that beset Aladdin 
and his beautiful Princess. It is that some 
power, like the wicked magician, may come 
and steal away the lamp out of our hearts 
and out of our ves. And the way in 
which these powers of evil work is very 
much the same as that in which, as the 
story tells us, the African magician 
worked. These powers put on dresses 
and disguises, and walk beneath the 


palace windows of our lives, and as they 


walk they ery, “New lamps for old; new 
lamps for old—bring out the old—Con- 
science, Duty, Truth—and have the new— 


| all bright and fresh—instead.” 


Sometimes the evil power comes gaily — 
dressed, and its name is Pleasure. And) 
Pleasure says, ‘‘ What is the use of being 
so particular and good? Why not enjoy | 
yourself? Youth is the time for enjoy- » 
ment. Young people ought to be merry ; 
when you are old, it will be time enough 
to be sad.” 

Sometimes the evil, tempting ;}{power 
comes dressed in sober, solemn garb, like 
a merchant or a trader, with a bag of 
money in his hand, and then he says, 
“ What is the good of being too honest ? 
That is not the way to get on in a world 
like this. ‘ Every man for himself, and the 
Devil take the hindmost ’—that’s the motto 
for the man who wants to succeed.” And 
so he tempts men to exchange their old 
lamps—of a good name, and a good con- 
science, and a good character-—for the new 
lamp, sometimes called “ getting on.” But 
it is a bad exchange, for while the old lamp 
brought inward peace and outward esteem, 
the new lamp brings misery and punish~- 
ment and shame. 

Sometimes the Tempter comes dressed 
in easy, flowing robes as one who does no 
work and knows no care, and his name is 
Indolence or Sloth. And he asks those 
whom he tries to tempt, and most of all 
those whom he thinks are young and 


‘foolish, why they should work so hard and 


why they should climb the rough, steep 
path called duty, when, the pleasant fields 
of ease and enjoyment lie so close beside 
them. ‘In a hundred years,” he says, 
“ what difference will it make ?” 

So beneath our palace windows does one 
or other of these tempters come. And 
then the little Princes and Princesses look 
out and listen to their cry, “ New lamps 
for old; new lamps for old.” And those 
who are foolish among them bring out the 
rusty, old lamps, as they think them, of 
duty and conscience and obedience and 
purity and goodness, and exchange them 
for the new ones of selfishness and plea- 
sure and greed. And then trouble comes, 
and their palace is removed, or seems to 
be so, from the sunny land where the king 
their father lives, to the “far country,” 
where there is only misery and loss and 
shame. 

At the beginning of this New Year, 
with all its days before you, what choice 
will you make ? Shall it be the old lamp 
of God’s word and will, or the new lamp 
of foolishness and sin? JI counsel you to 
say, and to say with all your heart, “ Thy 
word shall be a lamp unto my feet and a 
hght unto my path.” Joun Byes. 
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WITH GIRDED STRENGTH. 

Tue New Year comes to us with its 
fresh opportunities direct from Gop. 
This is no time to slacken our en- 
deavours; but with new courage to 
press on, with strength that is not of 
ourselves alone, but devoted with 
reverence to the service of the Hicurst, 
drawing its nurture from the bountiful 
Source of all good. 

New Year’s Day is in itself, of 
course, only a matter of convention. 
We might have chosen May Day, or 
October 1st, or any other, for the be- 
ginning of our year. But that would 
make no difference. Having once 
agreed upon the day and adopted this 
habit of marking off our passing time, 
when the hour has struck we know 
that one year is ended and the new 
year begun. Of another period of our 
life the record is complete. What we 
have to do now is to make the present 
better than the past, and this we can 
do, not by presumptuous self-confidence, 
but by giving ourselves up in com- 
pleter loyalty to Gop and to His 
service. Our strength is to be girded 
up for better work in the joyful confi- 
dence that our calling is of Gop, that 
we are to be servants of His truth, 
workers of righteousness in His king- 
dom, children to whom is open the 
eladness of unclouded love. We have 
our own place of service, and in all 
humility and thankfulness, we may 
add, our own place in the great house- 
hold of Gop. And while we seek faith- 
fully to do our own work and to bear 
our testimony to truth we have the 
added happiness of this faith, that all 
alike are embraced in the same infinite 
compassion and in the care of the 
Eternal Goodness. We do not claim 
any exclusive salvation, or any superior 
virtue, but whatever men may think or 
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say of us, we declare our faith in 
human brotherhood, and in a_pro- 
gressive spiritual life, in which we can 
rejoice unfeignedly in the gifts and the 
achievements of others, even while our 
service, must be in different ways. 
Towards the Eternal Truth and the 
perfect life with Gop we all aspire, 
and while we occupy our own post of 
duty and have our own vision, which is 
of Gop, we are thankful to learn of our 
brethren, and thankful also if we can 
be of any service to them. Our con- 
stant prayer is to be kept from all 
sectarian bitterness and_ self-conceit, 
and to be united with all earnest and 
humble-hearted workers for the king- 
dom of Gop. 

For more than fifty years Tue 
Inquirer has been dedicated to the 
service of Truth, and of a religious life 
nurtured in spiritual freedom. And in 
entering on the work of a New Year we 
are more deeply impressed than ever 
with the need in the religious life of 
this country of such Free Churches as 
those with which it is our happiness to 
be most closely associated. ‘There is 
need of all the churches in the land, 
and more than all, for the purifying 
and uplifting of our common life, the 
testimony of righteousness, the witness 
to the unseen things which are etornal, 
for the deepening of a true sense of 
brotherhood, and drawing men into 
nearer communion with Gop. And 
while the great dogmatic Churches are 
closing up their ranks and emphasis- 
ing their exclusive claims, there is 
special need that we should maintain 
in our Free Churches a religious fellow- 
ship truly catholic, and the strength of 
a living faith, unhindered by dogmatic 
limitations, and having its foundation 
in present spiritual conviction of the 
inward life with Gop. 

There are, therefore, two urgent 
claims pressed upon us: that we should 
do our part in feeding the world’s 
hunger for spiritual things, minister- 
ing to all the deeper needs of the soul; 
and at the same time in that very 
ministry bear our witness to truth, and 
prove by the testimony of our own 
religious life that there is a wider 
fellowship of the children of Gop and 
the followers of Curist, where in spite 
of exclusion and anathema are found 
the richest fruits of the spirit. Then 
there will be none but those who are 
blinded by bigotry, who will deny that 
the truth which has possessed our 
souls is effectual for the completest 
service, and does lead men to Gop. 

At the very heart of the life of every 
church must be the constant aspiration 
after truer prayer, a more perfect spirit 
of devotion ; and this is not to be com- 
passed by the service of any one man, 
it must be the endeavour of a whole 
people, gathered together in the over- 
shadowing of the Divine Presence, 
with reverent and humble hearts, both 
seeking and ministering peace and 
strength, enlightenment, cleansing and 
gladness of spirit for all who are drawn 
into that fellowship. This must be 
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chief among the aspirations of the 
New Year, that more of that true life 
may be kindled in our Churches, and 
to them may be given the great joy of 
larger and more effectual service. For 
such true prayer does not begin and 
end in the moments of united worship, 
it becomes a quickening spirit in the 
whole of life, binding men together in a 
new brotherhood, giving new under- 
standing of the Farner’s will, and new 
strength to do it. In the quietness of 
the inward sanctuary and in the work, 
which must be made a genuine prayer 
to the living Gop, we hear the same 
call for self-surrender, and for that 
seeking to which is given new vision of 
things divine, and new grace to help 
and to bless. ; 

To this endeavour every church is 
consecrated. The special service, in 
addition to this, to which our Free 
Churches are called, is the demonstra- 
tion of an effectual faith in spiritual 
freedom, as the basis of religious life, 
and the demonstration of that measure 
of truth which is given to us. Our 
Unitarianism has been a stumbling- 
block to many, for many different 
reasons. What is demanded of us is 
that we should be simply faithful to 
the truth as it is made clear to us, un- 
dismayed by prejudice and ungenerous 
depreciation, and prove that there is 
power in this truth to draw men 
together in the spiritual fellowship of 
the children of Gop. The world thinks, 
and occasionally says, curious things 
about Unitarians, and we are by no 
means prepared to defend everything 
that ‘‘ Unitarians’” have said and 
done; but our immediate concern is 
with the religious life of the Free 
Churches into which Unitarians are 
gathered, and there is a great oppor- 
tunity of service for our people to show 
what this hated and despised Unit- 
arianism really is, and how, in accord- 
ance with this truth, our religion in its 
completest and most gracious form is 
really at one with the religion of 
Jesus. We must bear whatever 
reproach attaches to the name Unit- 
arian as applied to people of our 
way of thinking, and must slacken 
no effort to maintain the truth. But 
far beyond any controversial argument 
must be the endeavour to manifest the 
power of religion in it, to have in our 
Churches that spiritual faith which 
inspires the true followers of Cxrist, 
and unites men as children of the 
Farner in heaven. 


We do not desire, as Unitarians, to 


‘form a new sect, or to establish a 


*‘Unitarian Church’ opposed to all 
other Churches in the land; what we 
are bound to, as servants of Divine 
truth, is to maintain that Unitarians 
have a rightful place in the fellowship 
of the children of Gop and among the 
followers of Curist, and that they have 
their own work to do in the religious 
service of the world, not alien to others, 
but in close sympathy with all who 
seek to worship Gop in spirit and in 
truth. — ; 
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THE PULPIT. 
THE NEW YEAR. 


BY THE REV. STOPFORD A. BROOKE, 
MieaAy oa eDs 


Ir is well that the New Year begins in 
Winter, for Winter represents better than 
Spring or Summer the aspect of our lives 
as we look back to the past, and forward 
to the future. It is a mingled Retro- 
spect, a mingled Prospect; mingled of 
pain and pleasure, of knowledge and 
ignorance, of failure and gain, of hope 
and despondence, of sloth and activity, of 
the desire to give up work, and the desire 
to continue it! Here, then, on the edge of 
the Old and New, we stand, like a wind- 
mill on a ridge of lofty hill, turning with 
the changing wind; now gazing on the 
country over which we have passed, now 
on the lands our soul has not yet felt. 
And as this images our place, so wintry 
Nature reflects our thought and feeling 
concerning what is done and what may 
be done in the little world we call our life. 

One side of our thought is altogether 
sad, and is chiefly concerned with our 
Retrospect. How little have we realised 
of the aims with which we began the year 
—how much less of the larger aims with 
which we began our life! We tried, it 
seemed, all we could; but we did not fulfil 
- the half we hoped for, or our trying itself 
was weak before temptation. We yielded 
up our ideal to pleasure, or laziness, or 
passion, or the world; perhaps scarcely 
an outline of itwas made. It lies buried, 
as it were, beneath a frozen lake, lying like 
a corpse under the glassy sheet. We 
know our failure and our wrong, and 
bitter is the knowledge; bitter as the 
seducer’s who sees the face of the woman 
he loved and betrayed look at him through 
the transparent ice, from the water in 
which she drowned her shame. And when 
we look on the countenance of our dead 
desire, it seems as if we could never re- 
pair the wrong, or recover the right. 

That is one sadness of Retrospect. 
There is another sadness which is not 
always our fault. We have suffered 
loss. Those have departed from our side 
last year whose voices we shall never hear 
again on earth, whose heart may never 
beat on ours again, in the old familiar 
way. Since then, the world is half a 
shadow. It is hard to catch reality. We 
have not only lost our loved, we have lost 
a great part of ourselves. It is gone with 
the others into the far-off country. 

Or we have lost reputation, competence ; 
or friendship, or love that we dreamed 
were for ever safe—and now we look on a 
wintry world. The snow lies deep on the 
past, the freezing wind blows over it; 
but there is a bitterer wind within, and 
we shiver when we think of living. 

There is even a worse sadness. It is 
that of. feeling that we are growing, not 
eraver, but duller; less eager, animated, 
keen ; less pleased with the movement of 
life, less fond of singing on the way, having 
less faith inman, less love to give, less power 
of receiving joy—settling down into scorn- 
ful, or regretful or embittered apathy ; 
dying while yet we live. This is the true 
winter of the soul, and it is all the colder, 
and the springs of being are all the more 
deeply frozen by it, when we boast of our 
apathy, or think it wisdom to scorn the 
world. — 

Often, as we look back, this despera- 
tion seems to rush on us like a darkness ; 


and for the moment we think that hence- 
forward there is nothing more than “ the 
set grey life, the apathetic end,” or cyni- 
cism, most stupid of allthe fiends. Indeed, 
it is not only now, at such an anniversary, 
that this fear besets us. There are pas- 
sing hours of this in every life—when all 
eagerness seems at an end, when every 
interest in life is like the frozen snow, 
like the leafless woods. 

This is the sadness in our Retrospect. 
But there is another side to our thinking ; 
just as, if we could get to the other side of 
the thunder clouds, we should see them 
dazzling in the sunlight. Something has 
been done, life has not all been failure or 
wrong. Some portion at least of our aim 
has been accomplished; and we look at 
that to-day, and in the name of God take 
courage. Hven if only a patch of it has been 
wrought out, we may take it up and work 
it into a noble web of good. A steadfast 
and good heart makes the little into the 
great. But many of us if we have been 
working at all, have got into clear form, 
useful to men, more than a little of 
thought and act, It is fitting that we 
should think humbly of what we have 
done; but taken into God’s hands 
and in His sight, our little may be more 
than we think it to be. The half some- 
times means the whole, or secures the 
whole. Then, too, all success is slow, and 
we must learn to understand that. When 
we understand it, we shall not be so ready 
to ery out that we have failed. It is 
decay, degradation, ruin, real failure, which 
is swift. Life walks quietly from point to 
point; corruption gallops. So it is with 
all good work. 

And in the region of moral right and 
wrong, your descent into wrong would be 
quick, if you were becoming as evil as in 
your despairing hour you think yourself 
to be. If the wrong in you were greater 
than the good, you would gallop into com- 
plete disintegration. But if, on the 
whole, you are moving into right, your 
progress is slow. It is half made up of 
resistance. Therefore take courage! God 
who hastes not is with you! So is 
Humanity, for as slowly as you move 
moves Humanity on its upward path. 
Look back, then, if you will, and have 
your sadness, but let the sadness be 
mingled with brightness. The clouds 
break as you gaze, and through the gap 
streams in the sunshine on the land- 
scape of the past. It gleams, it may be, 
on a wintry world, but how the snowy 
fields are glittering now; and how lovely 
are the woods, though leafless, in the 
light of hope ! 

Then as to loss—it has been bitter; but 
have we gained no new love, no new 
friendship? Hasno newtenderness, no new 
interest come into our life—not to quench 
the old love, but to fill the space its loss 
has left? If not, it is our own fault. We 
have allowed sorrow to close the doors of 
our heart, and to become a wicked enemy, 
not a helpful guest. For, indeed, we may 
turn our outward. loss into a deeper loss. 
Our sorrow ought to have filled us with 
sweet memories, to have doubled the tender- 
ness of associations, to have made us less 
and less selfish whenever we thought of 
those no more with us, whose life on earth 
had been so fair, so inspiring, and so true. 
But we have thought of nothing but our- 
selves and our own pain !—and changed the 
honey of grief into gall. Loss, then, has 
made a greater loss. It ought to have 
been otherwise. Outward loss’ should 


have made inward gain, and if you win 
and grasp it, your winter world will 
warm, not freeze, your heart. Love of 
man finds that gain, and finding, keeps it. 
It is the power of sympathy won through 
the knowledge of sorrow. The exercise of 
wise sympathy wins the hearts of those 
with whom we sympathise; and we gain 
from them treasures of affection. More- 
over, if our grief be selfish and shut us out 
from men, we lose the power of loving, 
and in the end, growing cold of heart, 
we forget the lost for whom we grieve. 
But when we go forth from our grief to 
help the sorrow of others, we keep our 
power of loving, and we never, having a 
warm heart, forget the loved whom we 
have lost on earth. Yes, love does not 
nurse its own grief, but nurses the griefs 
of others, and, in nursing them, retains 
the loving heart that never can forget the 
lost. 

And, again, as to the loss of animation, 
eagerness and life in apathy—is it alto- 
gether true? Isit really apathy you feel, 
and not wrath, impatience with dulness, 
strong crying for a new spring in the soul? 
We call what we feel chill indifference; 
we call it scorn of life. Ts it not often the 
very opposite—a sombre fire of indigna- 
tion with our own incapacities of emotion 
which is ready to burst into a flame of 
action? Are we so cold as we think 
we are? Are we so deal? Do we 
not feel that we only need a touch of 
light, a ray of heat, a soft waft of the 
West wind of love to break up the frost we 
think enduring, to dissolve the snow ? 

Yes, half the folk who think them- 
selves apathetic are as far from it as a 
silent volvano on the edge of an outburst. 
What we have to do is to refuse to believe 
in the possibility of apathy ; to despise as 
contemptible our own scorn of life; to 
say within, “I will have life full, while I 
live” ; to open our heart to loving. That 
is in our power. It is the natural thing 
to do. God is with us in that effort, for 
it is a strife for Love. Man is with us in 
it also, for it is also a strife for love. When 
we strive in that true fashion we know 
our life will be renewed. The wintry 
world should teach us that. Under the 
snow, under the sodden grass, the seeds of 
a new green garment, of a thousand thou- 
sand flowers are slowly winning life. On 
every barren wood a million million buds 
hold enclosed in furry sheath the multi- 
tudinous foliage, the new sprays of a 
vaster world than the wood has yet 
imagined. They are waiting—grass and 
flowers, and leaves and lissome branches— 
for the soft clarions of the spring. Under 
death is hidden life, under: frost is slum- 
brous glow; under the white snow a 
glory of green ; under silent apathy, sing- 
ing of birds and joy of streams. 

It is on this aspect of life which we 
should look in our hour of wintry sorrow, 
loss and gloom. Life awakens to a new 
spring, whenever Love, the sap of Life’s 
tree, is still alive at its root. ‘The coming 
years hold in them recovery from the 
darkest sorrow and the most desperate 
failure, if we do not live only in our own 
desires, but in the hearts of our friends, 
and in the hopes and ideals of mankind. 
Yes, if we continue to love, our soul, our 
daily life, are ready for the incessant oppor- 
tunities of living nobly and beautifully 
which God is always sending us. We are 
blind to them if we are wrapt up in our 
sorrows or regrets. We see them, if we are 
unable to remember ourselves because 
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we remember others. And when they 
come, when a new interest crosses our 
path, a new joy or a new love, a new in- 
spiration for work—when these, like the 
winds of spring, pour their April music 
into our heart—we, for we love, are on 
tire to hail and welcome them. We open 
our life to their soft approaches, motion 
stirs in every fibre of our root, and runs 
up through every vein, till all our 
barren woods within are clothed with 
leaves, and life speeds again, with its 
divine madness, through every cell of the 
imagination and the will. Even, in age, 
we taste a new summer, we produce a new 
harvest. This is the lesson of Nature ; it 
is also the prophecy for us of the grace of 
God our Father; it is still more—it is 
the call of Humanity upon us, and the 
blest experience of a thousand thousand 
lives. 

Therefore, when we consider these 
things, it is time for us to look backward 
no more on what has been, -but to look 
forward to all that we may make of the 
future, in the love of man and by the grace 
of God. It may be natural to look back 
at this time; it is even more natural to 
look onward. Beneath us, as we stand on 
the ridge, lies an unknown, an untried 
land, with adventures to be attempted, 
fresh woods and pastures new, rude battles 
in which to prove our courage and our 
fortitude, pleasant places full of waiting 
joys, new friends, new loves, new work, 
new life. Is no curiosity awake in you, 
no desire to penetrate the secrets of the 
year, no eagerness to strive and seck; to 
follow the gleam ? Have you no heart for 
work which is certain to present itself, no 
wish to serve your fellow men in the days 
to come, no longing to run with patience 
the race set before you, looking unto Jesus, 
the author and finisher of your faith ? 

Why, it is the natural thing that the 
year should open out new paths; it is in the 
common order. Of course, if you have 
drifted into a vague cynicism, or into the 
life which only thinks of how you will 
best feather your nest and best fit yourself 
into the groove of the world, you will see 
no paths, nothing but the dusty, crowded 
road. The selfish heart is by its very 
nature blind, and cross with life. But 
if you have the good temper of love and 
admiration, and the passion of life—such 
life as our wintry woods look forward to 
in spring—you are alert for new and brave 
experience. The past is forgotten; all 
its trouble, sin, failure, grumbling and 
apathy fly away before the cry—‘‘The 
Bridegroom has come, go ye forth to meet 
Him.” “The Master has come, and 
calleth for thee.” There, already going 
down the hill before you, with the light 
of love around him, Jesus walks into 
the New Year, and waves to you to 
follow. And not only God within you, 
but your own human nature—eager for 
new life, and curious of love and goodness 
and labour——urges you to follow. 


Only begin, and then the mind grows 
heated, 

Attempt, it, and the work shall be 
completed. 


This is not only the natural, it is also the 
most human view of the matter. All 
around you, playing incessantly on your 
will and emotion, is the vast movement 
of human life, the marching music of 
humanity. Are we not also—though we 
have fallen for the moment out of the 


ranks while we make our retrospect—are 


we not also in the movement, part of the 
marching host? Shall we only think of 
ourselves in this hour—of our sins, our 
pains, our failures? That were indeed 
ignoble. Every man and woman in that 
great host have, like us, their sins, their 
sorrows, and their failures. Think of it, 
and forgetting your own sins_ help 
them, in the name of God and man, to 
redeem themselves from wrong! For- 
getting your own pains, bear the pains of 
men ; forgetting your own failures, lift your 
brothers out of failure. Set the lame upon 
their feet again; deliver the captives of 
guilt ; love the sorrowful till they know 
joy again—and then you will redeem 
your sins, transmute into goodness your 
sorrows, turn your failures into victory, 
you will have won love by deeds of love ; 
and he who loves dwells always in the 
triumph of beauty and joy. This is your 
call, the pull forward of the days before 
you. This is human; this keeps you in 
touch with all men and women except 
yourself—and no greater blessmg than 
that happy state of self-forgetful being 
ean I wish for you during the coming 
year, - 

Again, natural and human as it is to 
look forward bravely, itis also divine. It 
has its ground in faith in God, in the sure 
eternity and mastery of Righteousness and 
Love. 

Whatever, then, we shall do and think in 
the future, in accordance with our Father’s 
Love and Goodness, is absolutely certain of 
bringing forth its fruit. It is certain to 
become part, in the Eternal Love, of the 
vast work of the whole universe of 
Spirit for the glory and perfection of the 
whole. Why should we trouble, then, 
about any earthly failure of our own? 
In the end our failures will strengthen 
our hands to work! Why torment our- 
selves about the sins or the losses of the 
past? With God we can replace our sins 
by good, repair our losses in new activities. 
And why trouble beyond what is just 
about the misery of man? ‘The trouble 
which is just, which everyone should have, 
is that deep compassion whose end is 
active help for the trouble. But when 
too lazy to help it, we dwell on the misery 
of man, in a wrath and scorn _ which 
we nurse over the fire in our armchair, 
we groan ourselves into sloth, into 
isolation from humanity! The com- 
monest excuse for the cynic sloth which 
does nothing for the sorrows of 
humanity, is our sorrow for its sorrow 
—and a miserable excuse it is. Leave 
thinking of it, except in the act of 
helping it. When you are acting as a 
deliverer of man from pain and slavery, 
you may think about the pain and the 
oppression of man as much as you please ; 
but to brood on it and do nothing, that 
is the wretchedest thing in the world, and 
the proper punishment of it is help- 
lessness. 

It is far otherwise if you clasp to your 
breast the noble faith of God in man. 
God is in us, our loving Father, leading 
us to our perfect end, and we must win 
our day. And God is in the world, 
educating men to live with Himself for 
ever. Then everything we do well and 
lovingly for man is part of His order, 
part of the redemption of mankind. 
The winter time is with mankind 
now. But when man has stored up 
enough of the force which comes of 
trouble beneath its snows, and enough 
of latent life from the fierce pressure of 


the frost, the Springtide of Humanity will 
come; and all that lay hidden beneath 


this wintry world will break forth in | 


singing, and pass on into Summer. 

Finally, all that I have said resolves 
itself into one question: Do you mean 
this year to live for yourself alone, or to 
live for other folk; to live for self- 
interest, or for self-forgetfulness? On 
the answer of your life to that depends 
whether you can set yourslf free from 
the burdens of sin and failure and sorrow 
in the past, and go forward with courage, 
hope and alertness into the future. 

To believe in self-interest alone is to 
believe in damnation; is to be divided 
from all power of helping Man or trust- 
ing God. It is to believe in the opposite 
of love, and that is the darkness of hell. 
As long as we are in that state we are 
lost souls, lost in a universe of falsehood. 
Put that lie then aside for ever. Take 
this year to the other; take to self- 
forgetfulness, take to loving. If, even 
after the deepest trouble, we can love 
enough to minister to the troubles of men 
and women, we shall get out of the 
huge falsehood that the world and we are 
ruimed and doomed, and see into the 
truth of thmgs. We do not deny that 
evilis in man, we giveup the ignorant 
optimism of youth. But, if we search, 
believing in man’s goodness, for good- 
ness, we find it, as Jesus found it by the 
lamp of love, in the darkest corners of 
Humanity, and, drawing it to the light, 
we save the man in whom we find it and 
give him power to redeem his evil. If 
we refuse to let love go (no matter how 
bitter has been our experience), we find 
we can move and redeem the vilest. Nay 
more, there is no end to the sweet purity 
and goodness, to the common love and faith- 
fulness, which now we find, like the daily 
flowers of the field, in the hearts of men 
and women. These are discoveries which 
steal the anger of life out of the soul, 
and finally banish it altogether. We 
settle down into gentleness, lovingkind~- 
ness, joy and peace ! 

Then, with belief in man and love of 
him, we find God, the Father of men, and 
love Him also. All the bitter fierceness 
we had against Him, when we saw Him 
through our own selfishness, now vanishes 
away. We understand what He means 
for us by our life, and we accept His 
will. If we suffer, we know now it is for 
the good of the whole, and in the final 
good of all our own pain will be re- 
deemed. 80, a mellowed grace, born of 
communion with His immortal love and 
beauty, descends at last upon the soul ; 
the same strong peace growing out of 
loving well which Jesus had, and which 
he left to his people. This deepens as 
the years go on. Every year makes it 
dearer; our soul every year is stronger, 
more loving more full of life. We have 
but one thing to say to the world, to live 
for in the world, but it is enough. It is 
that which the Apostle said to his people 
when he came to die, “Little children, 
love one another.” 

After the storms, then, there is for us, 
if we will, a quiet sunset. The evening 
of life is pure and sweet and clear. 
Slowly the light of this our day fades 
away; the stars come forth; and we 


wait in the silence of nightand love, All 
is infinite peace. x 
At last, at midnight we are called by 


death ; ‘‘ Behold, the Bridegroom cometh, 
go ye forth to meet Him!” ; 
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AN HONEST SOUL. 
\ A STORY. BY MARY E. WILKINS. 


PrrHars such story-writers as Jan 
Maclaren, or J. M. Barrie, are, in a sense, 
the best historians, They take a bit of 
Scotland which they really know, and give 
us, in story form, the very life and folk of 
the place, with just enough of the element 
of imagination—or touch of genius—in 
what they tell, to make the telling of it 
act with sympathetic power upon our 
minds. 

Miss Wilkinsisthoroughly New Hngland. 
She belongs to that part of America 
on which the Puritans from Old England 
first settled. New England they called 
it. Itis a fairly long and broad. strip of 
country on the Atlantic sea coast, having 
Boston Bay as its centre. 

For our purpose now I note only one 
special feature of this New England life. 
In leaving the old home here they had 
made a conscience of it. Indeed, that 
was their marked characteristic. For 
conscience’ sake they became exiles and 
gave up most of the things which are hard 
to part with. They carried those high 
consciences with them. They made a 
conscience of everything they did, or 
promised, or said. And though  con- 
scientiousness may be carried to a point 
which ends, not in anything very moral 
but in mere fussy scrupulosity, yet we 
cannot but admire a race of men and 
women who lived like Milton 


As ever in the great Task-master’s eye, 
And whose favourite hymn might be : 

Let all thy converse be sincere, 

Thy conscience as the noonday clear, 


For God’s all-seeing eye surveys, 
Thy secret thoughts, thy works and ways. 


It is just a patch, so to speak, of this 
New England hfe that Mary H. Wilkins 
has made her own. She knows it as only 
one can know it who has lived among it 
and is part of it. She loves it—its 
humour and pathos—its practical and its 
- spiritual side—and interprets it for us as 

only one can who loves it, has a touch of 
genius to see it, and to say what she sees ! 

Miss Wilkins’s stories are all short. It 
takes a dozen or fourteen of them to fill 
asmall volume. But then they are perfect 
gems. 
can write perfect short stories. Bret 
Harte can; Mary Wilkins can. Indeed, 
there are few now living to equal her. 

She takes some character, some inci- 
dent, some event in that New England 
life—now gradually passing away—and 
makes us see it as if we were there, and 
sympathise with it as if we were she. It 
is all very homely; and more often the 
characters in the stories are oldish, just 
because it is in them only that she can 
catch for us the disappearing charatter- 
istics of New England village life. 

Her first book was eutitled “A Humble 
Romance and other Stories,” her next 
«A Far Away Melody and other Stories.” 
Of course, they were published first in 
America, but, with her consent, they have 

-also been published here, in two dainty 
Is. vols., by David Douglas, of Edinboro’, 
in his series of American authors, and 
may be picked up on almost any good 
- railway bookstall, or at regular bookshops. 

The story that I have chosen as a 
specimen is by no means her best, but it 
seemed the one best suited for my pur- 
pose. Its title is “An Honest Soul.” It 
is a very simple tale of a woman, now 


There are very few authors who 


elderly, living alone, and keeping body 
and soul together by doing patch-work— 
either quilts or rugs—for people. Poor 
she was; but, mind you! she was not 
beholden. to anybody. She would have 
scorned the very idea. 

“She was over seventy now—a small, 
slender old woman, as straightasa rail, with 
sharp black eyes, and a quick toss of her 
head when she spoke. She did odd house- 
wifely jobs for the neighbours, wove rug 
earpets, pieced bed-quilts, braided rugs, 
&e., and contrived to supply all her 
sunple wants.” 

Recollect it was only a scattered village 
she lived in. The house was her own— 
such as it was. I say “such as it was,” 
not meaning to imply that it was old, or 
out of order, or broken down in any way; 
on the contrary, it was complete, such as 
it was, and spotlessly clean inside and out. 

But the house was very odd. The fact 
is it was only half a house—and that, the 
back half, consisting of two rooms, and a 
lean-to shed for wood. This odd-looking 
house stood back from the road, and there 
was no window on the side facing the 
road. The truth is that when her father 
built the house, long ago, he could only 
build the back part of it then, and left 
the blank or middle wall facing the road, 
intending some day to finish it by build- 
ing the front rooms to it. But he never 
did. And why? Let Mary Wilkins tell 
us—and you will see in him again the 
characteristic of the Puritan :-— 

“Simeon came of a _ hard-working, 
honest race, whose pride it had been to 
keep out of debt, and he was a true child 
of his ancestors. Not a dollar would he 
spend that was not in his hand; a mort- 
gaged house was his horror. And_that 
was how it came about that old Simeon, 
years ago,’ when the longing for a home of 
his own had grown strong in his heart, 
and he had only a few hundred dollars 
saved from his hard earnings, had wisely 
done the best he could with what he had. 
Not much remaimed to spend on, the 
house after the land was paid for, so he 
resolved to build as much house as he 
could with his money, and complete it 
when better days should come.” 

That time never came; he died in the 
course of a few years, after a lingering 
illness, and only had enough saved to pay 
his doctor’s bill and funeral expenses, and. 
leave his wife and daughter entirely with- 
out debt in their little fragment of a house 
on the big sorry plot of land. 

There they had lived, mother and 
daughter, earning and saving in various 
little ways, keeping their heads sturdily 
above water. Then the mother died, and 
the daughter, Martha, took up the little 
homely struggle alone. 

Just fancy her! Alone, yet not 
unneighbourly in the least. She was on 
good terms with all, respecting and 
respected. But she had no time for any- 
thing except work, and the years sped 
away, and she had grown, as I have said, 
to the age of seventy, toiling mainly 
within those four walls of that lower 
back room with nothing to look at through 
the back window except a bit of green 
grass, a dandelion now and again, at rare 
times a bird, and one family of children 
on their way to and from school once a 
day, passing that back way by a short cut. 
These were her rare and regular sights. 
And yet she was happy in her way. Her 
wants were limited to her possibilities by 


habitual self-denial. There was only one 


single wish that she never got over. Hear 
what she says—talking to herselt— 
“ When the minister’s prayin’ for widders 
and orphans he’d better make mention of 
one more, and that’s women without front 
winders /” 

Yes, the lack of a front window was a 
constant source of grief to her. 

Well, now, the point and the pathos of 
this story is that this “Honest Soul” 
making a quilt each for two different 
neighbours, out of clippings which each 
had supplied, found, on finishing them 
and folding up the leavings to return to 
each, that somehow, to her utter dismay, 
she had apparently used some wrong 
pieces in each of the quilts. 

She had toiled steadily on the patch- 
work quilts. At the end of a fortnight 
they were nearly completed. She had 
hurried on with the -last, one morning, 
thinking that she would carry them both 
to their owners that afternoon and get 
her pay. Then came that  sicken- 
ing discovery. What did she do? 
What think you? The poor old 
soul stood staring at the quilts in piti- 
ful dismay. “A hull fortni’t’s work!” 
she muttered. ‘‘ What shall I do? Miss 
Bliss [the owner of one quilt] will be 
mad. ... She won’t say nothin’ and 
she’ll pay me, but she’ll feel it inside, and 
it won't be doing the square thing by 
her. No; if I’m to earn money, I'll earn 
Gat 

Martha gave her head a jerk. The 
spirit which animated her father, when 
he went to housekeeping with a piece of a 
house without any front window, blazed 
up within her. She made herself a cup of 
tea, then sat deliberately down by the 
window to rip the quilts to pieces. It had 
to be pretty thoroughly done; the wrong 
ealicoes had got into so many squares. 
“T wish I had a front winder to set to 
while I’m doin’ on’t,” said she, as she 
patiently plied her scissors till dusk. 

And how for the next fortnight she did 
it, and what came of it, and how she kept 
on at it to the point of positive starvation, 
and how it all ended, and how she got even 
a “front winder” after all—you should 
read in Mary Wilkins’s own words, whose 
own words and art and genius are ail 
needed to tell of this “Honest Soul” 
as she really deserves. 

J. J. Wricut. 
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TO HELP THE CAUSE OF 
PEACE, 


Preacuine at the Old Meeting House, 
Mansfield, on “ Peace” Sunday, the Rev. 
H.S. Perris, M.A., made the following sug- 
gestions to those “who wished to break a 
lance in the cause of human brotherhood 
and love.” At the close of the service a 
memorial in favour of the Tsar’s Rescript 
was extensively signed by members of the 
congregation. 

(1.) Don’t encourage a false and selfish 
patriotism, and never hesitate to denounce 
“ Jingoisw ” and all its works. 

(2.) Don’t encourage the too common 
cant about “the strong man armed,” 
which is simply a gospel of provocation 
and defiance. 

(3.) Don’t give currency to the old 
fallacy that “trade follows the flag.” 
Lord Farrer and others have effectively 
disposed of this favourite Jingo plea, and 
have proved that trade follows, not the 
flag, but the price-list. 

(4.) Don’t receive Peace efferts with 
either cold water or the cold shoulder. 
Try and be as good as your creed. 

(5.) Make yourself acquainted with the 
history, literature, aspirations, and good 
points of foreign nations—not merely 
with their blunders and weaknesses. 

(6.) Remember the ghastly and cruel 
side of war, as well as its seeming 
“ glories.” 

(7.) Remember thata “spirited foreign 
policy” means stagnation and increased 
taxation at home, and perhaps, ultimately, 
the conscription. 

(8.) Remember the fate of military 
Empires in the past. 

(9.) Remember that ‘peace hath her 
victories, no less renowned than wav.” 

(10.) Remember that Jesus came to 
teach us that Right is Might. The 
modern statesman’s doctrine that “ Might 
is Right” is anti-Christian and atheistic. 

(11.) Encourage Peace journals (such 
as Concord, one penny monthly), and 
Peace and Arbitration societies. Their 
arguments have now been vindicated by 
the world’s greatest autocrat. 

(12.) Most importaut of all—have faith 
in the future, which it is yours to create, 
and in the better mind and heart of man. 
Never despair of Peace, or sink into that 
criminal indifference and apathy which is 
the opportunity of the enemies of man- 
kind. War against war bravely and well. 
Put on the Christian armour—the breast- 
plate of Righteousness, the shield of 
Faith, and the sword of the Spirit, which 
is the word of God, 
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Bolton.—On New Year’s Day at the special 
service of Recognition and Self-dedication at Bank- 
street Chapel, forty-four new members joined the 
congregation. The service was conducted by the 
Rev. C. J. Street, who preached on ‘‘ A welcome 
into our Inheritance.” In spite of losses by death, 
removal, &c., there has been a net gain of fifty-six 
in the membership during the last two years. 

Chorley.—The annual tea party and sale of work 
took place in the schoolroom on Monday, Dec. 26. 
The Rev. Andrew Doel presided over the meeting, 
and gave a short address, while in the course of the 
evening’s entertainment prizes were distributed to 
the scholars for regular attendance, &c. 

Derby.—The annual school party was held on 
the Tuesday in Christmas week. After tea, of 
which over 100 partook, the Rev. J. Birks presided 
over an enjoyable entertainment, which concluded 
with a musical play, after which prizes were 
distributed. 

Dundee.—A special New Year service in connec- 
tion with the Unitarian Church Sabbath School 
was held on Sunday afternoon iu the church. Mr. 
Duncan Macdonald, ex-bailie, in the course of an 
interesting address which was followed with perfect 
attention, emphasised the importance of the young 
basing their lives on good principles. He strongly 
recommended for a prosperous life the importance 
of integrity and perfect truthfulness. ‘The Rev. 
Hy. Williamson expressed his pleasure at this visit 
from a member of another religious community, and 
hoped all churches would engage more closely in 
common works. 

Evesham.—On Sunday, the 1st inst., the Mayor 
(Councillor Geoffrey New) invited the members of 
the Corporation to accompany him to the Morning 
Service at Oat-street Chapel. Nearly all the mem- 
bers of the Corporation, the Corporation officials, 
the Police Force and the Fire Brigade attended, 
and with a large general congregation, filled the 
chapel. This is believed to be the first occasion in 
the history of the borough on which the Corpora- 
tion have in State attended divine worship else- 
where than in the parish churches. The service 
was conducted by the Rev. Rudolf Davis, who 
preached on the subject of temptation, and showed 
how there are temptations to nobler, higher life 
no less than to evil, and applied this both to 
business and to public life. 

London : Deptford.—The Rev. A. J. Marchant 
wishes us to state that he has received various 
donations for his Poors’ Purse and some parcels of 
clothing in response to his recent appeal, for which 
he expresses his gratitude. He has personally 
acknowledged each contribution. 

Manchester : Platt Chapel.—Tie annual 
Christmas tea-party and distribution of prizes to 
the Sunday scholars took place on Saturday evening, 
Dec. 31, in The Schools, Portland-grove, Fallow- 
field, The Rev. C.T. Poynting had a kind word for 
each one who came up for a prize, and thanked the 
young men who so ably managed the Savings Bank 
accounts and the Sunday-school library. The 
evening was brought toa close by a well-rendered 
performance of A. S. Gatty’s charming operetta 
Rumpelstiltskin. The Thrift Club,with a member- 
ship of eighty-eight, has taken over £100 during the 
year, and the Temperance Guild has worked hard 
to make the Christmas Club a success for a third 
year, 300 members, according to the amount they 
paid, having received ‘tea, groceries, a ham or a 
goose for their Christmas dioner. 

Northampton.—The New Year’s Eve party was 
well attended. After tea the Rev. J. Byles 
expressed his pleasure at being present and his 
hope that the New Year would be prosperous to 
the church and all connected with it. Sir Philip 
Mantfield also addressed the meeting ata later stage 
in the evening, and the meeting sent a cordial 
message to Lady Manfield, who was unable to be 
present. A very bright and spirited entertainment 
followed. 

Pudsey.—The annual Christmas party of the 
Sunday-school was held on Boxing Day, when 220 
sat down to tea, the number being afterwards 
increased to 350. Prizes for good attendance were 
presented to twenty-eight scholars. The annual 
Christmas-tree and sale of work was held on the 
last day of the year, and was opened by Mr. W. J. 
Noble, a member of the School Board, and the first 
Unitarian elected to that office in Pudsey, The 
amount realised was £20 10s. 7d. 

Scarborough.— On Christmas Day the congrega- 
tion resolved that the following Address should be 
forwarded to the Marquis of Salisbury, in reference 


to the Tsar’s Peace Rescript :—‘ We, the under- 
signed, representing the congregation of West- 
borough Church (Unitarian) in the Borough of 
Scarborough, cordially weleome the recent Rescript 
of H.M. the Emperor of Russia, and thank Her 
Majesty’s Government for the prompt acceptance 
of the invitation to the proposed Conference, 
which we earnestly hope may lead to some practical 
method of ‘ putting an end to the progressive 
development of the present armaments,’ and may 
help ‘ to ensure to all peoples the benefits of a real 
and durable peace.’ ” 

Stockport.—The Rev. B. C. Constable, respond- 
ing to the general invitation of the Peace Society, 
observed the Sunday before Christmas as Peace 
Sunday, and in the morning preached a sermon, of 
which the Society is having 3,000 copies printed in 
pamphlet form. On Monday, Dec. 26, the Sun- 
day-school held its annual Christmas party, when 
the audience was large, and all passed off very 
well. 

Swansea (Presentation). — On Dec. 30 a 
representative gathering, including members of 
various philanthropical, educational, scientific, and 
literary societies in the town, as well as members 
of the congregation, came together on the occasion 
of a presentation to the Rey. Thos. Robinson, who 
has just left, after a six years’ ministry, to take up 
work at Hale. Addresses were given by Messrs. 
W. B. Hughes, G. Bell, C. H. Perkins, W. W. 
Holmes, D. Harris, and Miss Brock— members of 
the congregation—and by visitors. The present, 
which took the form of a copy of the “ Encyclopiedia 
Britannica ” and an address, was cordially accepted 
by Mr. Robinsov, who expressed his grateful 
appreciation of the kindness he had met with on 
all sides. 


OUR CALENDAR. 
tes cba 
SUNDAY, January 8. 
SNS 


(=~ It is requested that notice of any altera- 
tion in the Calendar be sent to the Pub- 
lisher not later than Thursday afternoon. 


Bermondsey, Fort-road, Upper Grange-road, 11 a.m, 
and 7 p.M., Rev. HAROLD RYLErtT, 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
11 a.M, ands7 p.M., Mr. Birrin Cuanpra Pat, 
of the Brahmo Somaj. Morning, “ Love of 
God.” Evening, “ Evolution of Hindu Theism.” 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 
11 aM. and 7 p.m, Rev. J. Harnwoon, B,A. 

Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-rd., West 
Croydon, 11 4.M. and 7 p.M., Rev. J. Pace Horrs, 

Deptford, Church-street, 11.15 a.m. and 6,30 P.M, 
Rev. A. J. MARCHANT. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting-hill-gate, 11 a.m. 
and 7 p.m., Mr. Herbert Rix, B.A. 

Essex Hall, Essex-street, Strand, Welsh Service, 
6.30 p.m., Mr. D. Detta Evans, ; 

Forest-gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane 
11 a.m. and 6.30 p.m., Rev. H. Woops Perris. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham-place, 
11 am. and 7 p.m, Rev. R. H. U. Buoor, of 
Trowbridge. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 a.m. and 

7 v.M., Rev. BROOKE HeRForD, D.D. 

Highgate Hill, Unitarian Christian Church, 11 a.m. 
and 7 p.M., Rev. R. SPEARS, 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 a.m. 
and 7 p.M., Rev. G. Dawes Hicks, M.A., Ph.D, 

Kentish Town, Free Christian Church, Clarence- 
road, 11 a.m. and7 p.M., Rev, A. FARQUHARSON, 
Morning, “Saved by Hope.” Evening, “ What 
is Man?” 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 a.m. and 7 p.M., Rev. J. E, 
STRONGE. : 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High-street 
11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. W. C. Pops. 

Little Portland-street Chapel, near Oxford-circus, 
11.15 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. H. Rawtrnes, M.A. 
Morning, ‘‘ The Confessional in the Church of 
England.” 

Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal Green 
11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. W. G. CaADMAN. 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 a.m. and 6,30 P.M., 
Mr. Epwarp Capleton. 

Plumstead Unitarian Church, Plumstead Common- 
road, 11 a.m. and 6.30 P.M., Rev, L. JENKINS 
JONES. 

Richmond Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15 A.M. 
and 7 p.M., Rev. S. FARRINGTON. 

Stepney-Green, College Chapel. 11 a.m., Mr. Luok- 
ING TAVENER, and 7 P.M., Mr. Ep. BuRTON. 

Stoke Newington, The Green, 11,15 a.m. and 7 P.M, 
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Bats, Trim-street Chapel, 11 am. and 6.30 p.m. 
Rev. F. W. Svanuey. 

BeprorpD, Library (side room), 6.30 P.m., Rey. 
RowianpD HI. 

BrruincuamM, Church of the Messiah, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 p.m., Rev. L. P. Jacks, M.A. 

Brackroot, Bank-street, North Shore 10,45 a.m. 
and 6.30 p.M., Rev. W. BINNS. 

Brackroon, Unitarian Lay Church, Masonic Hall, 
Waterloo-road, South Shore, 6.30 P.m. 

Boortz, Free Church, Stanley-road, 11 a.m., Rev. 
1. Davis, and 6.30 p.m., Rev. H. W. Hawkzs. 

Bournemovura, Unitarian Church, West-hill-road, 
11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. C. C. Con. 

BricuTon, Christ Church (Free Christian), New-road, 
North-street, 11 A.M. and 7 p.m., Rev. A. Hoop, 

Buxton, Hartington- road Church, 11 aM. and 
7 2.M., Rev. GEORGE STREET, 

CANTERBURY, Blackfriars, 11 a.M. 

DeEat and Watmer, Free Christian Church, High- 

_ st., 11 4.M. and 6.30 p.M., Rev. MELSon GODFREY. 

Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 A.M. 
and 6.30 P.m., Rev. S. Burrows. 

Eastsourne, Lismore-road, Terminus-road, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. W. Birks, 

GuiLpForD, Ward-street Church, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 P.M. 

_ Horswam, Free Christian Church, Worthing-road, 
11 aM. ard 6.30 P.m., Rev. J. J. MARTEN. 
Leeps, Mill Hill, 10.45 a.m, and 6.30 P.m., Rey. C. 

Hargrove, M.A. 

Liverroon, Hope-street Church, 11 a.m. and 6.30 
p.M., Rev. T. W. FRECKELTON. 

Liverroon, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. W. J. Jupp. 

LivERPooL, Renshaw-street Chapel, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 p.m., Rey. Dr. Kien. Evening, “ The 
Modern Forms of Buddhism,” 

Manouester, Sale, 11 a.m, and 6.30 p.m., Rev. 
J. FORREST. 

Mancuester, Strangeways, 10.30 a.m.and 6.30 .m., 
Rev. W. R. SHANKS. © 

Margate, Forester’s Hall (Side Entrance), Union- 
crescent, 11 a.m, Mr. G. R. BurDEN. 

OxrorD, Manchester College, 11.30 a.m., Rev. J. E. 
CARPENTER, M.A. 

PorrsMouTH, General Baptist Chapel, St. Thomas- 
street, 6. 45 p.m., Mr. THomas Bonn. 

PorTsmourH, High-street Chapel, 11 a.m, 
6.45 p.M., Mr. G. Cosens Prior. 

Ramscate, Assembly Rooms, High-street, 6.30 P.M., 
Mr. G. R. BuRDEN. 

Reapine, Unitarian Free Church, London-road, 
11.15 a.M. and 6.30 P.M., Rev. E. A. Voysey, B.A. 

ScarBoroucu, Westborough, 10.45 a.M, and 7 P.M., 
Rev. E. L. H. THomas, B.A. 

Sovururort, Portland-street Church, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 p.m., Rev. C. H. WELLBELOVED. 

Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 a.M. 

_ and 6.30 P.M., Rev. PRIESTLEY PRIME. 

TUNBRIDGE WELLS, Mechanics’ Institute, Dudley- 
road, 11 a.m. and 6.30 p.m, Rev. F. ALLEN. 

York, St. Saviourgate Chapel, 11 a.M. and 6.30 P.M., 
Rey. Dennis Hipp, M.A, 


or 


Carze Town, Free Protestant Unitarian Church, 
Hout-street, 6.30 p.m., Rev. R. BaLMrortH. 


THICAL RELIGION SOCIETY, 

4 STEINWAY HALL, PORTMAN-SQUARE, 

S.W.—Jan. 8th, at 11.15, Dr. WASHINGTON 
SULLIVAN, “ Anarchism.” 


and 


UNty CHURCH, ISLINGTON. 


A LECTURE in connection with the Literary 
Society of the above Church will be delivered in 
the Schoolroom on THURSDAY, JANUARY 12, 
by Prof. J. Esrtiv CARPENTER (Manchester College, 
Oxford), on ““The Way of Virtue according to a 
Chinese Carlyle.” 
~ Chair to be taken at 8. 


COTCH TWEEDS and SERGES at 

Mill Prices, Ladies’ or Gents’ ; best quality 

only. Patterns post free; orders carriage paid.— 
Gxo. McLrop & Sons, Hawick, N.B. 


Friends invited, 


BIRTHS. 
Lanspown—On January 8rd, at Wingfield-road, 
Trowbridge, the wife of George Lansdown, of 
a son, 


The Subscribers to the Association are respect- 
fully reminded that their ANNUAL SUBSCRIP- 
TIONS became DUE on the Ist of JANUARY, 
and that our Local Treasurers are requested 
kindly to collect them as early as possible in the 
year. 


From places where no Local Treasurers are 
appointed Subscriptions should be sent direct to 
this Office, cheques and orders being made payable 
to the Secretary. Subscribers resident in London 
are also requested to forward their Subscriptions 
to me at Essex Hall. ; 

W. COPELAND BOWIE, Secretary. 

Essex Hal), Essex-street, Strand, London, W.C. 


PROVINCIAL ASSEMBLY 


OF 


London and the South-Eastern Counties. 
ES ek. 

The ADJOURNED MEETING for the further 
consideration of the “Suggested By-Laws” as to 
the Advisory Committee, due notice of which has 
been sent to all Members on the Roll of the 
Assembly, as revised at the ANNUAL MEETING 
at DOVER, on October 4th last, will be held on 
TUESDAY NEXT, JANUARY 10, at 2.30 p.m., at 
ESSEX HALL, ESSEX STREET, STRAND, 
W.C. The President, Mr. Grorce W. Curry, in 
the Chair. 

FREDERIC ALLEN, Hon. Sec. 

January 4, 5, Holland-grove, S.W. 


Schools, ete. 
EDFORD COLLEGH, LONDON 


(roR WOMEN), 
YORK-PLACE, BAKER-STREET, W. 


Princrrpat.—Miss ETHEL HURLBATT. 


SESSION 1898-9. The LENT TERM begins on 
THURSDAY, JANUARY 'J9ru. 

The College prepares for the University of 
London Examinations in Arts and Science. 
Students may also enter for College Courses, the 
Training Department, Hygienic Department, and 
the Art School, 

Six Laboratories are open to Students for 
practical work, 

Students can reside in the College, 

A course of Ten Lectures for Teachers on 
Elementary Physical Measurements, followed by a 
class for practical work, will be given by Miss 
Epitn AITKEN on Saturday mornings at 10 a.M., 
beginning on January, “1st. 

Further information cn application to the 
Principal. 

F. MABEL ROBINSON, Secretary. 


HANNING HOUSE, HIGHGATE, 
HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
AND BOARDING SCHOOL, 
For the daughters of Unitarian Ministers and 
others, 

London Matriculation, English, Latin, French, 
German, Mathematics, Science, Elocution, Greek, 
Drawing, Class Singing, Dressmaking, Cookery, 


-Calisthenics, Playground, Swings, Cricket, Garden, 


Outside Sanatorium, Laundry at home, 
Outside Examiner. 
Fees per Term : 

Boarders, £10 13s. 6d. or with Music, £12 5s, 
Extras: Violin, Solo Singing, Painting, £2 23. 
Shorthand, Dancing, 10s. 6d. 

Day scholars, 3 to 5 guineas, with Music extra. 
Kindergarten, 2 to 24 guineas. 
Manager—-Miss MATILDA SHARPKH, 

Rey. R. SPEARS, Honorary Secretary. 
NEXT TERM begins WEDNESDAY, January 
18th, 1899. 


Crs ING HOUSE HIGH SCHOOL 


HALF FEE PRESENTATION FUND. 


The Secretary begs to announce that the Com- 
mittee for Dispensing the Fund is ready to receive 
applications from Ministers desirous of obtaining 
for their daughters the aid the Fund offers. 

Thé NEXT TERM commences on JANUARY 
18th, and application should be made at once to me, 

_ FRANK PRESTON, 

6, Derwent Villa, Whetstone, N, 


SOUTH MARINE TERRACE, 
ABERYSTWYTH. 


PRINCIPAL Mrs. MARLES THOMAS. 


First-class Honours, Special Distinctions, Certifi- 
cates, Prizes and Medals have been gained in various 
Public Examinations, Scholarships at the Univer- 
ae peers have also been obtained from the 
school. 


ILTON LODGE SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS, 5, EATON PLACE, BRIGHTON. 


Mrs. bE WASGINDT. 
Miss FOX, B.A. (London), 
Miss pE WASGINDT, 
(Frankfort Conservatoire), 
Careful Home Training. Special attention to 
Conversational French and German. Pupils pre- 
pared for Oxford and Cambridge Local Examina- 
tions. 


Pee) SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


PRINCIPAL 
EneiisH TEACHER ... 
VIOLIN AND Prano 


PRINCIPALS—Miss J. F. GRUNER (Certif. Student 
of Girton College), Moorcroft, Hindhead, 
Surrey. 
Miss MACRAE MOIR (Cambridge Higher 
Local), Ling Cottage, Hindhead, Surrey. 


The aim of the School is to combine the ad- 
vantages of a good Boarding School with a thorough 
Education and healthy outdoor life. 

A limited number of Girls received by the 
Principals. All the Assistants are experienced 
teachers of University standing. 

Special attention paid to modern languages. 
French taught by a certificated teacher from Paris, 
Music by ladies trained in Brussels and Germany. 

Girls may be prepared for College entrance and 
other examinations, 

The district of Hindhead is one of the healthiest 
parts of England, and much recommended by 
doctors for its bracing air and gravel soil. 

NEXT TERM begins JANUARY 12th. 


HOME SCHOOL FOR’ GIRLS, 
- WALTON-CUM-FELIXSTOW, in connec- 
tion with BESTREBEN HIGH SCHOOL, BRON.- 
DESBURY, N.W. 

For particulars of either branch, address PRin- 
CIPALS, Bestreben. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE SCHOOL, 
GOWER-STREET, W.C. 


Heap Master, J. L, PATON, Esq., M.A., formerly 
Fellow of Sv. John’s College, Cambridge. 


LENT TERM commences JANUARY 16th, 


The School is carried on ia strict accordance 
with the principles laid down by the Founders of 
University College, and is organised as a first grade 
Modern and Classical School. 

For prospectus, apply to the Office, Gower- 
street, W.C. 

J. M. HORSBURGH, Secretary. 


|; rHCENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY 
ADELAIDE-PLACE, LONDON BRIDGE 
E.C. 
Interest on Loans reduced to Four-and-a-half 
per Cent, 


DIRECTORS. 
Chairman — Sir H. W. Lawrence, Bart. 21, 
Mincing-lane, E.C. 
Depuity-Chairman—Marx H, Jupaz, A.R.1.BA., 
7, Pall Mall, S.W. 
Hi ‘A. HARDCASTLE, F.S.1,, 5, Old Queen-st., S.W. 
Miss Org, 118, Upper Tulse-hill, 8.W. 
STEPHEN SEAWARD Tayter, 151, Brixton- road, S.W., 
and Mrs. Henry Rort, 1, Randolph- -gardens, NW, 


PREFERENCE SHARES £10, Interest 44 per 
cent. DEPOSITS received at 3, 33, and 4 per cent., 
withdrawable at short notice. 

LIBERAL ADVANCES promptly made, 
Monthly repayment, including principal, premium 
and interest for each £100 advanced—21 years, 
18s, 6d. ; 18 years, 14s, 9d. ; 15 years, 16s. 1d. ; 
10 years, £1 1s, 8d. Survey "Fee to £500, half-a- 
guinea, 

Special facilities given to persons desiring to pur- 
chase houses for their own occupation. Prospectus 


free, 
FREDERICK LONG, Manager. 
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The Sunday School Association. 
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KR Handbook for Parents and Suncday-school Teachers. 


Hdited by MARIAN PRITCHARD (‘Aunt Amy”), 


A YEAR OF 


Price 2/G net. Postage 4d. 


CONTENTS. 
SUNDAY 


READING 


Ss. 


Fifty-T'wo Selections from the Bible and other Books, with Notes for Teachers. 


The Sunday-school and Home. Rey. J. Esrzin Carpenter, M.A. 


Addresses to Scholars. 


Rev. A. N. Buatrcurorn, B.A., Rev. Coartus Roper, B.A., and H. Keiser Ware. 


Suggestive Lessons for Sunday Classes: The Bible and its Meaning, Rev. Cuartus Harcrove, M.A. Nature’s Story: 


The Rock Builders (Illustrated), 


Rey. T. Ropinson. 


Sin, its Punishment, and its Cure, Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A. 


Virtues of Daily Life, Rev. Henry Rawuiinas, M.A. Question Lessons on Life of Jesus, fon PrircHarp. 


For the Little Ones. 
Music. 


Nelly and John Henry and Eliza. 
Three Short Sunday-school Services. 


Miss Mary Denpy. 
Parable of Lost Sheep, set to music. 


Three Tunes for Favourite Hymus. 


Articles on Special Subjects of interest to parents and teachers, by Rev. J. J. Wriaut, Miss EK. J. Trrrorp, Rev. E. M, 
Daptyn, Miss Mary Laryam, and others. 


Teachers in Council: (i.) A Summer Session at Oxford, opened by Rev. JosurH Woop. 
iii.) The Unprepared Teacher, opened by Rey. J. Coniins Pvoms, B.A. 


Illustrative Stories, Anecdotes, Poems, &c., &c. 


opened by Miss Gerrrupe MArrrnegau. 


The Editor’s Bookshelf, 


(ii.) Our Sunday-school Library» 


London: ESSEX HALL, 


ESSEX STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


UNITARIAN HOME MISSIONARY 
COLLEGE. 


eo cy 

Candidates for the Session 1899-1900 are re- 
minded that their Applications, with Testimonials 
and Answers to Questions, must reach the Rev. 
Denpy Aarts, 19, Market-street, Altrincham, not | 
later than Monday, February 6th. 

Forms of Application and of Questions to be 
answered may be obtained from either of the 
Hon. Secretaries, 

DENDY AGATE (Address as above), 
EDWARD TALBOT, 
37, Brown-street, Manchester. 

Manchester, January 2nd, 1899, - 


OLD MEETING HOUSE, COSELEY. 


ny 
CENTENARY OF THE SUNDAY SCHOOL. 


The Congregation of the Old Meeting House and 
the Teachers of the Sunday-school connected there- 
with, desire to celebrate the 100th Anniversary of 
the School, by repairing and beautifying the School, 
and by erecting an Organ in the Meeting House, 
thus completing a work which has been much 
needed for the last 23 years, 

All friends are referred to the full Appeal for 
help which appeared in THe InquirER and the 
Christian Life on the following dates—Dec, 24th 
and Dee. 31st, 1898, 


PRELIMINARY ANNOUNCEMENT, 


FITZWILLIAM STREET CHURCH, 
- HUDDERSFIELD. 
TO CLEAR OFF THE CHURCH DEBT. 
BAZAAR, March 22nd, 28rd, 24th, 1899, 
To be Opened by Lapy O’Haaan. 


Contributions in Money or Goods will be thank- 
fully received by any member of the Bazaar Com- 
mittee: Miss Masters, St. John’s Mount, Wake- 
field ; Mr. C. WILLIAMS, Chapel House, Mill Hill 
Chapel, Leeds, or by 

Rev. W. MELLOR, 
Rose Cottage, Marsh, Huddersfield ¢ 
A. OWEN, Treasurer, 
61, Arthur-street, Huddersfield ; 
ALBERT WHITWORTH, Secretary, | 
112, Bradford-road, Huddersfield, | 


“DAILY MEDITATIONS” & “NIGHT UNTO NIGHT.” 


By the Rev. W. G. TARRANT, B.A. 
Leather, gilt edged, Price 1s.; and Cloth, red edged, Price 6d. 


“ Daily Meditations” 


im Shilling Hdition only. 


Inquirer Office; or Puitre Green, Essex Hall. 


Third Edition, 


PSALMS OF 


Revised, 


Feap. 8vo. Is. 6d, 


THE WEST. 


“ Many new and striking thoughts will be found in ‘ Psalms of the West.’ ”—Christian World. 
“We have-in this volume ninety Psalms of modern times containing innumerable beautiful senti- 


ments.’—Christian Life. 


“There is in them a clear recognition of the discoveries made by Science, and of the paths still to 
be explored by her, our knowledge and our want of it. ” Manchester Lxaminer. 
“Very few, if any, books of modern ‘ scripture’ approach the excellence of the little volume which 


bears the above title. . 


. The author is deeply imbued with modern scientific conception of the universe, 


and he wisely makes them subserve his spiritual philosophy. He is a most sympathetic observer of men 


and nature. 


. . . His plea is for the unicy of the spirit amid all the varieties of opinion. . 


. We can 


unreservedly commend the volume to ministers who seek to enlarge their lectionary from modern writers, 
and the more meditative of our readers will be glad to have such a book for a quiet hour.” —Inquirer. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, AND CO., 


Lonpon, New York, AND Bompay. 


a 


Nearly Ready. 


Five Orders of Prayer for Congre- 
GATICNAL WORSHIP. 


Compiled and Arranged by the Rev. J. H. Grusn, 
B.A. Cloth, 1s. 6d. net; roan, 2s, 6d. Copies 
may be had from the Editor, Lydgate Earaonage, 
New Mill, Huddersfield. 


FREDK. LONG & SON, 


| AUCTIONEERS, SURVEYORS, HOUSE & LAND AGERTS | 


4, Adelaide Place, London Bridge, E.C. 
Rents Collected, and the entire management of 


Property in any part of London or Suburbs under- 
taken. Valuations for Probate, &c, 


‘vy Beeseeeas daughter requires situa- 
tion as USEFUL COMPANION or Mother’s 
Help where servants are kept. Plain sewing, dress- 
making, and a little millinery. London or South 


preferred, — Address, Miss Mason, Twint- lane, | 


Leigh, Lanes, 


|THE ETHICAL WORLD. 
Epitep sy DR. STANTON Coit. 


Articles on Important Social Questions, Education 
&c., from a purely ethical standpoint, 
Children’s Page. . 


od 


TWoOrPENCHE WEEKLY, 
| Office 17, Johnson’s-court, Fleet-st., London, E.C, 


“THE MILL HILL PULPIT.” 


By Charles Hargrove, M.A. 


Janvary Numuen, “The Surcease of Time.” A 
New Year’s Day Sermon. Post free, 14d. Annual 
subscription, 1s. 6d. Bound Vols., 24 Sermons, 
Vol. V1. now ready, price 2s, 64., post free, 23. 9d. 


Address, Cuas, Staingnr, 82, Ravenawood-terrace, 
Leeds, 
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ETHICAL RELIGION. 


The New Testament of Jesus 
for Theists. 


A Compilation of Selected Passages Freely 
Arranged without Note or Comment. 


Published by Wittiams & Noraats, 14, Henrietta- 
street. Price One Shilling. 


Sold by Puitir Green, 5, Essex-street, Strand, 
$$ 


Tf it is “the Personal Religion of Jesus” that we 
would learn ; what He actually taught, and what 
His real Life meant—not what other men believed 

or declared of Him after His departure—this 
reasonable quest of sacred truth ’” must be directed 
to that portion of the books in our possession, which 
can be relied upon as an historical record. Original 
written documents, fairly well attested, were avail- 
able in the Apostolic age. These were, first, the 
reports of public discourses, heard and noted down 
by Matthew, who would, from the nature of his 
secular busines:, be ab'e to write in his native lan- 
guage, though Peter and John, the fishermen, were 
at that time illiterate men; and secondly, the 
collection of biographical data gathered by Mark, 

_ when he served the Apostolic missions as secretary, 
from his conversations with men who had accom- 
panied Jesus in Galilee. To these materials we 
may safely add the parables, likely to have been 
preserved by frequent oral repetition at Christian 
meetings ; and a few obviously characteristic per- 
sonal anecdotes. 

A serious attempt, a merely tentative essay, is 
here ventured, to show that such probably genuine 
elements of the books called “the First Three” or 
“Synoptic Gospels ’—which books, in their present 
form, cannot be proved to have existed before the 
middle, at any rate, of the Second Century—may 
be separated from whatever additions or interpola- 
tions should appear due to anonymous, irresponsi- 
ble, literary compilers, in those composite, amplified 
narratives, our ‘‘Scriptures,”’ which were subse- 
quently adopted by the ecclesiastical canon. It 
will not be deemed a reprehensible intrusion. It 
is now submitted, but with some diffidence, only as 
an experiment, in the hope that more competent 
scholars will soon undertake this needful task. The 
following rules for determining the unauthenticity 

of passages abounding in the “ Three First Gospels” 

are laid down by the Rev. Dr. Martineau iu “ The 
Seat of Authority in Religion” (Edition of 1890, 
pages 577, 598, 596, 652) :— 


‘THE VEIL TAKEN AWAY,” 


1, Wherever, during or before the ministry of 
Jesus, any person in the narrative is made to speak 
in language, or refer to events, which had their 
origin at a later date, the report is incredible as an 
anachronism, 

“2, Miraculous events cannot be regarded as 
adequately attested, in presence of natural causes 
accounting for belief in their occurrence, 

“3. Acts and words ascribed to Jesus, which 
plainly transcend the moral level of the narrators, 
authenticate themselves as his; while such as are 
out of character with his spirit, but congruous with 
theirs, must be referred to inaccurate tradition, 

“The first of these rules compels us to treat as 
unauthentic, in its present form, every reputed or 
implied claim of Jesus to be the promised Messiah. 

“While it is impossible to reach any original 

attestation, which we can appreciate as adequate, 
to substantiate the tales that would be incredible 
to-day, nothing is more certain than that, in the 
state of mind out of which the Church was born, 
miracles would have been freely believed, whether 
they had really happened or not.”—(Page 593.) 
_ he application of our third rule, excluding 
- what is incongruous with the personal characteristics 
of Jesus, is a much more difficult and delicate task 
for the critic than he encounters with the other 
two ; nor will his haudling of it, however cautious, 
bring conviction to those who require more definite 
grounds of belief than those afforded by harmony 
and disharmony in the shades of character. And 
yet, to those who cannot help being affected by 
~ such phenomena, there is nothing more persuasive,” 
—(Page 596.) sis : 


“THE RELIGION PERSONALLY REALISED.” 


“Tf Jesus of Nazareth, in virtue of the character- 
istics of his spirit, hoids the place of Prince of 
Saints, and perfects the conditions of the pure 
religious life, he thereby reveals the highest possi- 
bilities of the human soul, and their dependence 
on habitual communion between man and God,’— 
(Page 652.) . Fas 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


We print this week some “First 
Impressions” of the new Evangelical 
Catechism. The variety they present is 
more than equalled by the variety of 
opinion among Evangelicals themselves, 
if we may judge by some communications 
to this week’s Independent. Mr. Horwill, 
an acute and scholarly Bible Christian, 
expects that “this new doctrinal skeleton 
will be no less a bone of contention than 
its predecessors” ; he especially condemns 
it as an educational instrument. Mr. 
Thomas Spurgeon “can only say that the 
Catechism is far too vague tor him”; his 
father would probably have been able to 
say something more decided than that! 
Some, like Mr. Pierce, of Hampstead, 
Mr. Pearson, of Manchester, and Mr. 
Arnold Thomas, chairman of the Con- 
gregational Union, approve the Catechism 
heartily ; and Dr. Barrett, of Norwich, 
looks upon itasa “monument of the unity 
of the evangelical faith.’ On the other 
hand, Mr. Griffith Jones, of Balham, 
dreads lest it be made a fetter for the 
thought of the Churches; Mr. Welsh, of 
Brondesbury, thinks the true test of the 
Catechism—to him “more than satisfac- 
tory ”»—will be what the young people 
make of it; and Mr. Aked, of Liverpool, 
says “the Free Church part of the Cate- 
chism. is magnificent, but the theological 
part valueless.” He does not think it 
was worth doing at all. 


Dr. Martineau visited Essex Hall on 
Wednesday, accompanied by his eldest 
daughter, to pay his subscription as a 
member of the B. and F.U. Association. 
He apologised for being late with his 
subscription, which, seeing that it was only 
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due on New Year's day, was not very late, 
after all. Perhaps some of his juniors 
may be stimulated not to lag behind this 
example of business punctuality; his 
seniors may be let off a little longer. In 
a brief conversation on the subject of 
the new Hvangelical Catechism, Dr. 
Martineau expressed himself as naturally 
gratified with the evident changes for the 
better which it exhibits, but he thought 


the compilers, having gone so far, would: 


have to go farther. In particular they would 
not be able to rest at the point of securing 
a creed accurately corresponding to the 
Bible as it stands. Their studies must at 
last conyince them that behind the letter 
of the record there was the problem of the 
complex thoughts and opposing tendencies 
out of which the scripture itself took 
shape; and the more this problem was 
realised the more clearly the paramount 
claims of reason and conscience would 
assert themselves. 


ee 


Moritz von Harpy, who died on 
December 29, at the age of fifty-one, was 
formerly lieutenant-colonel of a regiment 
of hussars in Saxony. In 1890, while still 
in the army, he published his “ Serious 
Thoughts,” a plea for radical reform in 
religion, free from dogma, and true to the 
highest ideal of humanity. The book 
caused great excitement at the time, and 
Heidy, who is sometimes called the German 
Tolstoi, left the army and established him- 
self in Berlin as the apostle of a new 
religious movement. He was a man of 
commanding nature and fervid enthu- 
siasm. Latterly he had thrown himself 
earnestly into the Peace Movement, and at 
the time of his death was engaged in a 
lecturing tour in South Germany in sup- 
port of the T'sar’s manifesto. 


To all who know anything of the 
strength of caste in India there is some- 
thing specially interesting in an event 
which occurred on December 2, at Madras. 
This was the marriage of Mr. M. G. 
Naidu, M.B.(Edin.) and Miss_ S. 
Chattopadhyaya, the daughter of a doctor 
at Hyderabad, and also, like her husband, 
a former student in this country. The 
bride is of Brahman descent and a Bengali; 
the bridegroom belongs to the Balija 
caste—which, of course, ranks below the 
Brahman—and is a Madrasi. Our Indian 
contemporaries speak of the event as 
unique, so far, in Southern India, and as 
marking an epoch in the history of the 
reform movement which strives, against 
enormous odds, to break down the barriers 
of caste. We understand that a great 
deal of family and social pressure was used 
to prevent the marriage, and dark hints 
of future dangers are heard of. We hope, 
rather, that the brave reformers will reap 
an added joy in their wedded lives from 
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the reflection that they have set a good 
example to their caste-bound bothers and 
sisters. We hear that a considerable 
variety of castes was also represented at 
the meal which followed the ceremony. 
Among the guests was the Rev. S. Fletcher 
Williams. Some of our readers will 
remember Miss Chattopadyaya as a student 
at Channing House School. 

WE referred last week to several of the 
Twentieth Century Funds now being raised 
by the Wesleyan and other Bodies. A 
correspondent moots the point whether 
such a fund might not be raised amongst 
our churches, but he does so with some 
diffidence which arises from two considera- 
tions. First, there is already a project on 
foot for a great bazaar in London, with 
which such a scheme might interfere ; and 
secondly, would a large permanent fund, 
say of £100,000, be a blessing or a curse 
to our movement? As to the latter it is 
probable that some of our readers would 
very much like to try before giving their 
verdict. As to the London project, there 
is an opinion m certain quarters that a 
national Church Loan Building Fund 
would be preferable toa metropolitan one ; 
and if the scheme took this turn it would 
be carrying out a proposal long ago pre- 
sented to the Triennial Conference by Mr. 
Worthington. Our correspondent suggests 
imitating the Wesleyan mode of raising 
the fund by guinea subscriptions from all 
the members (and servants, if practicable) 
of all our families—the subscriptions to be 
given or collected before January 1, 1901. 
We mention the matter with a view to 
eliciting opinion. Clearly what is to be 
done by way of organising should be done 


promptly. 


Det glade Budskab is the title of a little 
sixteen-page magazine, the first number 
of which was published on New Year’s 
Day, by Mr. Theo Berg, at Copenhagen. 
On Mr. Berg’s initiative some lectures on 
Liberal religion were recently delivered in 
that city by Kristopher Janson, of Chris- 
tiania, and the issue of this little paper of 
“glad tidings” is intended to see what 
further response there may be to the 
message. It is proposed to issue Det glade 
Budskab twice a month. The first number 
opens with a translation of Miss Havergal’s 
hymn, “Speak to me, Lord, that I may 
speak.” Then follows a translation of the 
Rey. R. A. Armstrone’s, ‘‘ Ideals of Unit- 
arians,” and the Rev. W. C. Bowie’s 
ie Liberal Christianity,” and a concluding 
article by the Editor, on “ Faith, Hope, 
Love—these three,” which is the motto 
chosen by Mr. Berg for his brave little 
messenger. God speed to him! 


” 


Wurtz Dr. Fairbairn was in Calcutta 
delivering his Haskell lectures, a reception 
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was given to him by the Brahmo Somaj 
Committee in their Library. Dr. Fairbairn 
was received by Mr. P. C. Mozoomdar, 
Secretary of the Committee, who spoke 
some cordial words of welcome, and was 
then “garlanded” in Oriental fashion. 
Referring to Dr. Fairbairn’s lectures, the 
Indian Messenger says of the first four of 
the six that they might have been delivered 
from the pulpit of the Brahmo Somaj. 

Tn refuting the arguments of materialists, 
utilitarian’ and pessimists, he stood on ground 
which is common to all believers. It is con- 
sidered fashionable now-a-days by many of our 
young men who have received English educa- 
tion to be sceptics. To this class the foundations 
of faith should be presented in a philosophical 
way. It should be shown to them that the 
First Cause of the universe cannot be other 
than Mind, that the moral sentiment is too 
profound for the formula of utilitarianism, and 
that man’s aspiration after righteousness, and 
his realisation of the sanctity of love, are them- 
selves a proof that the ends of life are benefi- 
cent. Whoever addresses himself to the task 
of elucidating these fundamental truths is a 
co-worker with us. And we are therefore grate- 
ful for Principal Fairbairn’s work here, not 
simply because in him we had an opportunity 
of seeing a distinguished representative of 
modern culture, but because in most of his 
lectures he dealt with questions in which his 
principles and ours are the same. Dr. Fair- 
bairn is a liberal Christian, and we are glad 
that he devoted more of his time to the vindi- 
‘cation of natural theism against its assailants 
than to the exposition of the distinctive dogmas 
‘of Christianity. Though there are differences 
of principle between us and eyen the most 
broad-minded of the adherents of Christianity 
on certain points, yet we cannot but express our 
cordial appreciation of the wholesome influence 
which such workers are likely to exert on those 
who come in contact with them by their moral 
earnestness and their liberal spirit. 


We may be allowed to congratulate the 
Editors of Le Progrés religieux of Geneva 
on the completion of the first year of 
their undertaking. In an address to their 
‘veaders on New Year’s Eve they speak 
“with courage and hopefulness of the cause 
of liberal religious faith to which they are 
‘devoted. Not in one year, nor in many 
years, can their work be accomplished, for 


“the price of freedom is_ perpetual 
vigilance”; but they have at least 


established an organ for the liberal 
party in the National Protestant Church. 
And it seems that in the New Year there 
‘will be need of redoubled efforts if the 
broader spirit of Catholic inclusiveness is 
to be maintained in the Church in Geneva, 
for an ‘Hvangelical Union” is being 
advocated, the promoters of which declare 
that the National Church is Christian only 
in name, and aim at disestablishment in 
order that they may secure the Church on 
a dogmatic “ Hvangelical”’ basis. 


Many good words for the New Year 
have reached us. The sermon ‘“ What is 
Your Life ?” preached by the Rev. Frank 
‘Walters on the evening of Christmas Day 
in the Church of the Divine Unity at 
Neweastle, looks forward as well as_ back, 
with quiet faith and hopefulness. The 
Rey. Charles Hargrove’s sermon im the 
Mill Hill Pulpit for January is “The 
Surcease of Time: A New Year’s Day 
Sermon.” The New Year’s address of 
the Rev. John Byles to the members of 
the Kettering-road Church, Northampton, 
contains the following appeal, which we 
may make in his words to members of 
other congregations :— 

At the beginning of the year, as a congrega- 
tion we naturally turn ourselyes to the future, 


May I bring one point especially before you. 
I am very wishful that our morning service— 
week after week—should prove itself a helping 
and uplifting power. There is about the morn- 
ing gathering a freshness and a quietude not 
always found at a later period of the day. I 
am anxious we should use it to the best 
advantage. There are always in our midst 
the troubled who need comfort ; the weary who 
need rest; the tempted who need strength ; 
the perplexed who look for guidance. There 
are the old who ought to be cheered, and the 
young who wait to be touched and quickened 
and inspired. My desire is that all these 
should find in our morning service the help 
they need. I want them all to feel its power. 

To secure this end I need your help. 
Power is contagious; and the constant, 
punctual, unfailing attendance of sympathetic 
worshippers and of those who in their hearts 
are earnestly desiring the highest blessings, 
alike for themselves and their children, and 
their fellow-worshippers must of necessity 
react and make itself felt—first in the heart 
of him who leads the worship, and secondly in 
the hearts of those who have met together. 
I would have each one of you to remember 
that the interest and the value and the power 
of the service depend, not on the minister 
alone, but on all those of whom the congrega- 
tion is—or ought to be—composed. May I 
therefore affectionately urge upon you, so far 
as it is possible, to regard it as an obligation to 
be in your place at the morning service. Come 
yourselves and bring your children. 

Suffer, I pray you, this word of exhortation. 


A sIMILAR appeal was made by the Rev. 
S. Farrington to the members of the Rich- 
mond Free Church :— 


Our Common Worsuir.—This is indeed the 
prime and fundamental object of our association 
here. They who have felt the power of their 
worship to enlarge—to uplift—to strengthen 
the soul, know that nothing can ever be a sub- 
stitute.for it. How often it happens to us that 
in seeking to realise a so-called freedom, we 
drop the very stays and supports we most need ; 
and ceasing to feel our common worship a duty, 
we soon cease to feel it adelight. Our sense of 
worship and our sense of God alike decay. 

Iam often asked: -‘‘ What can I do to pro- 
mote our Church success? ’’? The answer is 
very simple—‘ Be in your place every Sunday 
morning as certainly as you are at your busi- 
ness every Monday morning; and do not let 
any excuse serve for the one which would not 
be good for the other.”” There is nothing you 
can do so useful as this. There is no means of 
helping our Church—of “ fulfilling” it—so 
simple—so within everyone’s reach—and yet 
so effectual. Your personality is wanted. Your 
presence is wanted more than anything else. 
It will be a Happy and Hopeful Year for the 
Church if more of us try thus to help. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


—~o— 


[The Editor is not responsible for the opinions 
expressed by correspondents, LETTERS CANNOT BE 
INSERTED WITHOUT THE WRITER’S NAME; and all 
private information should be accompanied by the 
name and address of the sender.) 


THE PLEA FOR A MANUAL. 


Sir,—Mr. Squire has not caught my 
meaning, nor, I think, the meaning of the 
expression which he criticised for its 
unreality. As this expression occurs ina 
manual which is more used in our 
churches than any other, perhaps a plea 
for it will not be denied. The phrase 
occurs in the ninth service of “Common 
Prayer for Christian Worship,” this ninth 
service being one of the two new services 
which, according to the preface now added 
—‘ With a view to reach more effectually 
some chords of modern feeling.” The 
prayer in which the passage appears is a 
confession of sin—“ Holy Lord God ; how 


can we lift up our face, and make 
mention of Thy lovingkindness? for Thy 
praise is only our abasement, and the 
greatness of Thy mercy is the measure of 
our guilt.” Now I do not, as Mr. Squire 
supposes, think that this passage means 
“that however great the guilt, the mercy 
will not be less.” It isnot an expression 
of trust, but a statement of fact, and I 
think it means that God’s great mercy in 
pardoning our guilt, and continuing His 
lovingkindness to us, cannot be extolled 
without abasement in the thought that 
our guilt should have required such 
abundant mercy. 

To require so much mercy the guilt must 
have been proportionately great, the mercy 
applied, in this sense, measuring the guilt 
to which it is apphed. 

Mr. Squire’s supposition that any 
manual would have forms for the special 
occasions to which I referred is hardly 
justified by the manuals at present in use. 
With the exception of “Common Prayer 
for Christian Worship,” I do not know of 
one which contains services for baptism, 
weddings, and funerals. 

Newport, .W.  Cuiemenr E. Pixe, 


——_-_ see 


«THE OPEN BROTHERHOOD.” 


Srr,—Asa conductor of a Postal Mission ~ 


correspondence, I come in contact with 
many orthodox minds, and I am struck 
with the vague and unpractical views 
which appear on page 855 of Tue 
Inquirer of December 31, as to the best 
means of spreading the teachings of Christ 
as held by Unitarian Christians. To call 
ourselves Christians only is invidious ; to 
call ourselves Presbyterians in England is 
untrue and misleading. The denial that 
Christ is an object of worship marks us as 
Unitarians, the worshippers of one God, 
yet that we are neither Jews nor Theists, 
for Unitarian Christians reverence Christ’s 
teachings and the lessons of his life. 
January 2. J. M. Ler. 
[We are not surprised that a Postal 
Mission worker should find no guidance in 
the advertisement to which Miss Lee 
refers, for the clearing up of theological 
difficulties. It aims rather, so far as we 
understand its purport, at an ideal reli- 
gious fellowship in which all theological 
differences shall be forgotten. With 
regard to the last sentence of Miss Lee’s 
letter, it should be noted that many 
enlightened Jews “reverence Christ’s 
teachings and the lessons of his life,” and 
that all Christians, whether Unitarian or 
Trinitarian, are Theists.—Eb. Inq. | 
a 


ESSEX HALL TEMPERANCE 
ASSOCIATION. 


Sir,—As sundry subscriptions to the 


above have from foree of habit come to ° 


me, will you kindly allow me to say that 
our present hon. treasurer is Mr, F, A. 
Edwards, F.R.G.S., 43, Queen’s-gardens, 
Ilford, Essex? And may I at the same 
time remind our friends and the secre- 
taries of our affiliated societies that it will 
saye Mr. Edwards both trouble and ex- 
pense if they will kindly send him their 
subscriptions without waiting to be asked ? 
VroLet Souyy. 


To CorrnsponpEeNnts.—Letters, <&c., 


received from the following :—L. A.; — 
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LITERATURE. 
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R. W. DALE.* 


THERE can be no doubt that Dr. Dale 
was one of the most interesting person- 
alities English Nonconformity ever pro- 
duced. Wherever he went, in whatever 
company he was found, men could not 
but be impressed by his vivid speech, his 
strenuous purpose, his force of character, 
and a certain air and bearing of un- 
affected manliness. A born gladiator, he 
was engaged in many controversies, and 
perhaps it would be too much to say that 
he never madé an enemy, although there 
never was a more chivalrous opponent. nor 
one more anxious to do full justice to the 
other side of the case. Being what he 
was—strong, impetuous, and forceful-—he 
could not help giving many a thrust which 
‘wounded deep at the time, yet in the long 
run the very men whom he had worsted 
and trampled on in the fight came to 
respect and honour him as a. highminded 
Englishman, and an opponent who never 
forgot that he was a Christian, devoted 
with conspicuous unselfishness to the 
public welfare and the service of the 
Church, He was a good hater, especially 
of gush and sentimentality, of shams and 
humbugs. He was yet more conspicuously 
a loyal friend, trusted and loved even 
when conscience compelled him to break 
old associations and stand in opposition 
to those who had once been his comrades 
in arms. The first impression one receives 
from his biography is of— 

One who never turned his back but marched 
breast forward, 

Never doubted clouds would break, 

Never dreamed, though right were worsted, 
wrong would triumph, 

Held we fall to rise, are baffled to fight better. 


Tike Browning, he might ask, ‘“ What 
had I to do with the slothful, with the 
mawkish, with the unmanly ?”’ He drove 
his way on to the ends he had in view with 
a vigour which sometimes swept all before 
him lke an irresistible tide. 

Sons, as a rule, are not ideal biographers 
of their fathers; but in this case the work 
has been done with tact and discrimina- 
tion, and without the assumption that 
there are no flaws in-the marble, which 
sons are too apt to consider the note of 
filial piety. Mr. Dale has worked with 
material which did not easily lend itself 
to artistic treatment, and a good deal of 
which is of denominational rather than 
public interest ; yet he has succeeded in 
weaving a narrative at once simple and 
picturesque, full of interest to those who 
themselves have lived through the period 
and its controversies in which Dale of Bir- 
mingham played go prominent a_ part. 
In one respect there are some who will 
find the picture deficient. It scarcely 
gives an adequate idea of thefhigh spirits, 
gaiety, lilt, and abounding vitality of the 
man in his prime. On the other hand, 
the note of sadness which undoubtedly 
tinged his later years, is too prominent. 
There were great breadths of sunshine 
between the clouds. 

Perhaps it was inevitable that a life of 
Dale should be largely taken up with the 
exposition of Congregational principles. 
Congregationalism was to Dale a faith 
and a passion, although at times he found 
himself strangely at variance with his 


* “<The Life of R. W. Dale, of Birmingham.” 
By his son, A, W. W. Dale, London: Hodder and 
Stoughton, : 


brethren as to its interpretation and de- 
velopment. Congregationalism is not to-day 
what it was fifty years ago, and the change 
is largely due to the influence of Dale. 
From one point of view his biography 
may be called “A Manual of the New 
Congregationalism,” and in that respect 
will appeal to a very limited public. But to 
the devout and affectionate student of the 
history of religious thought, with whom 
the growth of ideas and institutions is a 
life-long interest, this book will have its 
special value. Dale gave the good ship 
Congregationalism a new direction. He 
protested against the democratic indi- 
vidualism which set the Congregational 
churches in isolation and apart. He 
laboured to impress on them the corporate 
idea of church life. He used language 
about the “ supernatural” endowments of 
the ministry, and the “supernatural” 
powers and authority of the Church, 
which, while it startled many of his Con- 
eregationalist friends almost out of their 
five wits, made high churchmen exclaim, 
“What a leader we might have had in 
Dale had only his early environment been 
different!” His opposition to the Zwing- 
han theory of the Sacraments as symbols 
and memorials in favour of the view that 
they are the appointed channels of a real 
communication of grace caused no little 
stir, the echoes of which have not yet 
passed away.” It was supposed that be- 
cause he moved, he must necessarily 
move in the direction of a more liberal 
theology, and in quarters not a few he 
was spoken of as a Broad Churchman. No 
mistake could have been greater. Usually 
of broad sympathies, the one class of man 
he failed to get into touch with was the 
Broad Churchman. The temper, tone, 
attitude and outlook of men like Dean 
Stanley and F. D. Maurice he never under- 
stood and therefore never appreciated. 
He did much to check the Broad Church 
movement in Nonconformity. From first to 
last he emphasised the necessity of preach- 
ing dogma. ‘To the end of his days he was 
the most distinguished champion of Hvan- 
gelical theology Nonconformity possessed. 
While accepting the conclusions of Science, 
while refusing to shut his eyes to the in- 
roads of criticism on the popular view of 
the Bible, he gave for many a new lease of 
life to Evangelical dogma by restating its 
terms. No one saw more clearly than he 
that Science had knocked the bottom out 
of the narrative of the Fall considered as 
history, and that criticism had destroyed 
the doctrine of plenary inspiration. A 
theology which had made these things its 
foundation-stones must find a new basis if 
the whole superstructure was not to come 
tumbling down. Dale imagined he had 
discovered that new basis in the universal 
Christian Consciousness. He appealed to 
experience and the history of the Church. 
He failed to see that his new discovery 
was simply the old maxim of the Roman 
Catholic Church — Quod semper, quod 
ubique, et quod ab ommbus. 

But Dale’s was a life of many interests 
—a Theologian, a Politician, a Preacher, a 
Pamphleteer. A man of affairs, shrewd in 
council, practical and swift in action, he 
filled many posts, and adorned them all 
with an eloquence and a moral purpose 
which did much to inspire his associates 
with the enthusiasm that leads to success. 
His was a clear, logical mind: he had the 
rare power of reasoning out a great argu- 
ment before a popular audience, His 
mind was reflected in a literary style 


admirable for its lucidity, order and pre- 
cision. He had made a careful study of 
the great French preachers, and his own 
preaching and literary efforts betrayed the 
influence of some of the best features of 
French oratory and literature. His was a 
Latinrather than a Teutonic mind. He was 
fond of quoting the Frenchman who said 
that if a thing cannot be clearly expressed 
it is not worth expressing at all. To be 
definite, precise, logical, is a great height 
of virtue, and when to this is added a 
certain brilliance of language the effect is 
powerful. But the lack of tenderness and 
pathos in his preaching was also reflected 
in @ style which, while clear and brilliant, 


“was hard as polished steel. 


In more ways than one Dale was aware 
of his own defects. His preaching, while 
it powerfully moved the minds of the 
thoughtful, was not calculated to do the 
simple evangelistic work which he saw 
flourishing greatly under the labours of 
men of much inferior intellectual endow- 
ment. He greatly desired to succeed 
here, as well as in the defence and exposi- 
tion of doctrine, and his comparative 
failure accounts for that prostration of 
himself before Mr. Moody and his un- 
bounded admiration for the American 
evangelist, which so astonished many of 
his friends. Dale would have given worlds 
for Moody’s secret of touching the human 
heart. 

It was in other directions that Dale did 
his best work. Impressed as he was with 
its necessity, perhaps he himself did not 
see how grand a thing he accomplished 
in inspiring Evangelicalism with a passion 
for ethics. He had the courage to point 
out that the Hvangelical Revival of the 
last century, in which Methodism was 
born, and which largely revolutionised the 
Congregational Churches, was especially 
defective in ethical directions. Too little 
thought had been given to character and 
conduct. The concentration of effort upon 
saving the soul, the importance of con- 
version, the necessity of faith, had 
dwarfed the at least equal importance of 
moral training and development. To dis- 
cipline and perfect the moral life along 
Christian lines was the task to which he 
summoned the Evangelical Churches. 
Here is a striking passage from a sermon 
on the “‘ Evangelical Revival” :— 

As yet, however, the Evangelical Revival 
has done very little to give us a nobler and 
more Christian ideal of practical life. It has 
been very timid. It has shrunk from politics. 
Tt has regarded literature and art with a cer- 
tain measure of mistrust. In business it has 
been content with attaching Divine sanction 
to recognised virtues. We are living in a new 
world, and Evangelicals do not seem to have 
discovered it. The immense development. of 
manufacturing industries, the wider separation 
of classes in great towns—a separation pro- 
duced by the increase of commercial wealth— 
the newrelations which have grown up between, 
the employers and the employed, the spread 
of popular education, the growth of a vast 
popular literature, the increased political power 
of the masses of the people, the gradual decay 
of the old aristocratic organisation of society, 
and the advance in many forms of the spirit 
of democracy—have urgently demanded fresh 
applications of the eternal ideas of the Chris- 
tian faith to conduct. But Hvangelical 
Christians have hardly touched the new Hthical 
problems which have come with the new time. 


Tt was Dale’s glory to have been largely 
instrumental in rousing the Evangelical 
Churches to the necessity. of extending the 
range and ennobling the authority. of 
conscience, 
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This larger and nobler morality took 
practical shape in the appeal he made to 
men of wealth, position, leaders in the 
church, aud leaders in society, to come 
forward and take their share in the con- 
duct of municipal affairs and the purifica- 
tion of public life. He proclaimed in 
season and out of season that men might 
serve Christ in the polling booth, in the 
Town Council, or on the School Board, 
just as truly as in the Church meeting or 
the Sunday-school. He would never allow 
that concern for the sonl could excuse a 
man from public duty. For Birming- 
ham he preached a municipal Gospel. It 
is true he was not the first in the field. 
For years George Dawson had been teach- 
ing that unless the best and ablest men 
in a community were willing to serve, 
new laws could not work any great refor- 
mation ; that it was the duty of those who 
derived their prosperity and  oppor- 
tunities of culture from the community 
to become its servants. Mr. Dawson 
was, in fact, the prophet of the new 
movement. But Mr. Dawson, while a 
more persuasive speaker than Dale, had 
not Dale’s business and organising faculty 
nor his tremendous energy. It was Dale 
who carried the fiery torch through the 
wards of the town. He was soon joined 
by two other well-known ministers — 
Charles Vince and Dr. Crosskey. At the 
same moment Mr. Joseph Chamberlain 
entered the field, bringing with him 
powerful resources both in men and 
money. These men, taught by Dawson, 
Dale, Vince, and Crosskey, came to con- 
ceive of their town as a being with its own 
capacities and responsibilities, to dream 
for it glorious dreams, to labour for its 
welfare and good government with the 
ardour of a lover for his mistress. ‘‘ They 
spoke of sweeping away streets in which 
it was not possible for people to live a 
healthy and decent life; of making the 
town sweeter, cleaner, and brighter; of 
providing gardens, and parks, and music ; 
of erecting baths and free libraries, an 
art gallery and a museum”; of munici- 
palising great monopolies, such as gas and 
water; of schools and colleges for the 
people; .of making the town a thing of 
pride for its citizens, as men were once 
proud of Florence and Venice. They were 
the pioneers of that municipal reform 
which has spread throughout the length 
and breadth of the United Kingdom. And 
in this great work Dale, by his courage, 
sagacity, and earnestness, took a most con- 
spicuous part, which his fellow-townsmen 
were not slow to acknowledge. 

It is impossible in a short review like 
this to speak of all Dale’s public labours, 
of his membership of the School Board, 
and his work on the Royal Commission 
on Elementary Education; of his Dis- 
establishment campaign with his friend 
Rogers ; of his services on Hospital and 
College-committees. He “ toiled terribly,” 
often in his prime working sixteen hours 
_ a day, and always with an intensity which, 
while it burnt lke a torch, burnt up his 
vital energy. He paid the penalty of 
over-exertion in frequent illnesses and a 
premature death. His last years were 
unhappily darkened by many sorrows, not 
the least of which was his  estrange- 
ment from many of his old colleagues 
arising out of the Irish controversy. 
But when he died all animosities were 
forgotten, and men of all parties, schools, 
and creeds joined together to render 
honour to his worth and work, A strenu- 


ous politician, a staunch Nonconformist, 
« passionate Hvangelical, he yet had 
friends in every camp, and Conservatives 
as well as Liberals, High Churchmen and 
Low Churchmen, Unitarians and Metho- 
dists, jommed with Congregationalists in 
lamenting the passing away of one who 
had served his generation so well, and had 
paid the debt of ministry, which every man 
owes. to the world and age in which he 
lives, to the very last farthing. 
Josepu Woop. 
Se et, 


SHORT NOTICES. 


The Structure of Life. By Mrs. W. A. 
Burke.—“ This little book deals with the 
make and the making of ourselves. It is 
a meditation pointed by keen sayings of 
wise men and women, upon what we are, 
and what we may be, if we live according 
to our best knowledge. The weightiest 
moral teaching has always thrown itself 
into the form of aphorisms, maxims, 
verse, rhythm, and metaphor. It cannot 
fail to be, in a large measure, quotation.” 
These opening words from the preface 
serve very fairly and faithfully to repre- 
sent its scope and contents. It is very 
largely indeed quotation, but none the less 
wise, thoughtful, and inspiring on that 
account. The meditations are based on 
the natural order of things in the structural 
erowth of character. They cause us to 
reflect first upon our parentage, home life, 
and antecedents. We then follow life’s 
growth through youth to manhood, and 
all the way through the supreme emphasis 
is laid on the importance of the small 
things of everyday life, it is of these that 
character is built up. The book is well 
printed and pleasant to read, and the 
reading of it may be recommended to the 
young and to those who desire a short 
moral text-book on “The Structure of 


Life.’ (Art and Book Company, 22, 
Paternoster-row. Wrapper, ls. Cloth, 
2s. net.) 


The Scowcroft Critics. By John Ack- 
worth.—A collection of stories and charac- 
ter studies of Lancashire villagers. <A 
silent, rugged, great-hearted, tender- 
hearted folk, with sharp tongues and 
sarcastic humours. The first story gives 
the title to the book. The critics are the 
elders of a Methodist chapel. The story 
pictures the unlovely side of some dissent, 
the critical spirit, the lack of humility, the 
poverty in real worship of the hearers, and 
the “high falutin’” vocabulary of the 
preacher who has little to say and says it 
in many words. But the subject of the 
first story should drive no reader from the 
book. For, if in one or two of the other 
stories the author does occasionally 
dangerously approach burlesque, in the 
main the book is excellent. Every reader 
will, when he finishes the book, have 
learnt to love many of the men and 
women that live in its pages, and be the 
better for time spent with them. (James 
Clarke and Co. 3s. 6d.) 

Scribner's Magazine begins this month 
the publication of a series of letters by 
the late R. L. Stevenson, to be continued 
during the whole or the greater part of 
the year. The letters are edited by Mr. 
Sidney Colvin, who is preparing the 
authorised biography of Stevenson, and 
are a foretaste of that work. In the 
present number the letters are of the 
years 1868 and 1869, and are accompanied 
by illustrations of the Scottish scenes 
described, 


G. F. WATTS, R.A.—I. 


No man ever devoted himself to the 
artistic expression of the spiritual more 
heartily than Mr. Watts. Notthat he has 
neglected the painter’s technique for the 
sake of religious ideas. He has consum- 
mate skill and spares no pains in making 
his pictures as perfect as possible; yet 
this is always subservient to the lesson he 
desires to teach by his painting. 

His lofty ideals of Art were formed 
when he was quite a youth, but in old age 
they are as prominent in his thought as 
when he was barely out of his teens. He 
was born in 1817, and in November of 1896 
he said to the writer, “I shall be eighty 
in February, and I mean to do my best 
work yet.” 

The life work of Mr. Watts naturally 
falls into three groups. The first consists 
chiefly of historical composition, the West- 
minster competitions, and the portraits he 
painted at Florence; the second his 
gallery of contemporary celebrities, and 
the third his beautiful series of paintings 
of spiritual ideas. The first were merely 
youthful productions, but in painting them 
he learnt the necessity of being free from 
the dictates of patrons, if he was to work 
in the direction indicated by his own soul. 
He was fortunate enough to secure such 
freedom. He won a prize for a West- 
minster cartoon, and went to Florence, 
where his portrait commissions were many 
and well paid. He earned enough money 
in these few years to allow him to devote 
the rest of his life to work of an ideal 
character. 

The great lesson he had learnt from his 
contact with society was that the majority 
of people neglect the highest and best of 
life for the superficial and the untrue. 
He had gained power with his brush, and 
he was determined to show by that means 
what was his conception of true life. 

To carry out this purpose he set himself 
to do two things. First, he would make 
a selection of the people he considered 
the noblest of his time, and endeavour to 
get their permission to paint their portraits. 
If he was able to form anything like a 
good collection he would present the 
gallery to the nation. And, secondly, he 
would endeavour to put on canvas the 
highest and purest conceptions of life and 
conduct. Notwithstanding the difficulties 
in the way of such gigantic undertakings 
he has succeeded in both. His wonder- 
ful series of character delineations of 
Tennyson, Browning, Carlyle, Matthew 
Arnold, Martineau, Morris, Gladstone, 
Meredith, and others have gained world- 
wide popularity, and his collection of ideal 
life subjects is without parallel in the 
world’s history. This series was also — 
intended for the nation, and many of the 
paintings are now upon the walls of the 
Tate Gallery. From these we gather his 
religious message to our time. They form 
a series of noble commentaries on various 
phases of life, and arrange themselves 
easily to form a connected whole, so 
thoroughly has the artist worked out his 
philosophy of life by design and paint. 

The great temptation for the individual 
is to consider his powers too slight for the 
work of life. His environment and 
apparently opposing cireumstances are 
overwhelming. Mr. Watts has devoted 
much time during eight years to combat 
this delusion. As occasion permitted he 
has been building up a great statue called 
“nergy.” Itrepresents an athlete riding 
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a powerful and highly-strung steed. No 
poor half-fed creature is this horse, 
warranted not to kick or bite, but a fully- 
developed and high-spirited animal, 
exceedingly difficult to manage. 

It is the artist’s emblem of Difficulty— 
his figure of the things which worry and 
seem obstacles to the proper development 
of the best within us. The rider has had 
no easy task, but he has succeeded. 
Throwing all weights and hindrances 
away, he has given himself whole-heartedly 
to the work in hand, has mounted the 
horse, holds him tightly by the reins, and 
is master of the situation. But, he is not 
satisfied. With the hand at liberty he is 
shading his eyes from the sun, scanning 
the horizon for fresh difficulties to conquer. 
Such is the attitude Mr. Watts would 
have every person present to the innumer- 
able difficulties with which life is strewn. 
His answer to our cry of weakness is that 
we are all athletes, with a divine principle 
within each of us sufficient for any and 
every emergency. 

The difficulties thus vaguely hinted at 
have been considered in detail by the 
artist and his conceptions of them made 
vivid on his canvas. In this series we 
are brought face to face with an important 
artistic problem. 

It would not do to represent such ideas 
as “Greed,” “Mammon,” “ Lust,” by any 
beautiful figure; but, would it be. correct 
to paint, and so perpetuate ugly forms ? 
Mr. Watts is sure our people have to 
learn to detest such things, and he does 
not, therefore, hesitate to make them 
repulsive. Take, for. instance, — his 
“Mammon.” Jesus assumes this spirit 
to be the opposite of God. “Ye cannot 
serve God and Mammon.” While we 
admit this in a general way, it is not 
really believed, for most people are con- 
tent to think it a blessing—bestowing 
power and worship at its shrine. Mr. 
Watts tears away the veil from the brute 
god in order that we may see it in its 
naked deformity. 

In the picture we have a great bloated 
body wrapped in an ample but ill-fitting 
cloak of gold, seated upon a throne which 
consists partly of the bones of its victim. 
Its face is coarse, and powerful as 
an ox, and as grovelling asatoad. A 
crown of gold looks very much out of 
place on its brow. On one side a delicate 
girl is kneeling with her bent, head upon 
the god’s lap. Her courage, hope, and 
life seem to have vanished, and she is 
simply a slave to this monster, who holds 
her head down with his horrid hand. On 
the other side a stalwart young man lies 
prostrate on the ground with the monster’s 
foot upon his neck. So the artist teaches 
that the spirit which prompts to money- 
getting and hoarding is not a bestower of 
blessing, but a dreadful tyrant, who robs 
his devotees of their nobility and life, and 
spreads misery and degradation around. 
The youth and maiden grow up beneath 
his power, but are unconscious that they 
are forfeiting the best of life. 

In the same category such pictures as 
“ Minotaur,” “ Cain,” “ Jonah,” and “ For 
he had great possessions” should be 
mentioned. But we have no space to deal 
with them. “Peace and Goodwill’ is 
also of this series, though the title would 
not say as much. “Peace” is a royal 
lady dethroned and driven from the cities 
of the world, and “ Goodwill” is her little 
outcast son. Christ was said to bring 
Peace and Goodwill to men, but the world 


has not received them. Peace is footsore 
and weary; she has wandered over the 
world in vain to find a home, and rests 
sorrowfully in a little out-of-the-way nook. 
Her feet are swollen and bandaged, and 
her spray of olive is withering and 
drooping in her hand. Her eyes wander 
back along the path she has come and she 
sees in the distance the cities still smoking, 
because of the strife, hatred, and cruelty 
which reign there. 

These and such like considerations 
compel us to feel life’s tasks are more than 
we can manage. The work that needs 
doing in the world is greater than poor 
humanity seems capable of accomplishing, 
and the individual is often ready to 
despair. Our artist has painted his 
message to such. A melancholy girl is 
seated on a globe which floats on the ocean 
of Time. 'To her vision there is no 
one else in the world. She tries to get 
harmony from her harp with broken 
strings. Her head droops and her eyes 
are bandaged, so she cannot see the one 
star which shines brightly above her. For 
a picture of desolation and hopelessness 
there is nothing I know of to equal this, 
and yet the artist calls it ‘“‘ Hope.” Should 
it not be “ Hopeless” ? Many would say 
yes, but Mr. Watts insists by this picture 
that there is no case possible so bereft of 
joy, so low in the scale of blessing, or so 
apparently incapable of doing the neces- 
sary work, but there is to be found in it 
somewhere ample reason for Hope. 

Despair was never yet so deep, 
In sinking as in seeming, 
Despair is hope just dropped asleep 
For better chance of dreaming. 

Upon one of the greatest fears which 
haunt humanity, Mr. Watts has spent 
considerable time, thought, and energy. 
He has tried very earnestly to remove the 
dread which still is associated with the 
idea of Death, notwithstanding the fact 
that we have been taught that it has been 
conquered, and its sting plucked. He has 
represented Death in many phases, but 
never suggesting the horror or terror 
which surrounds the gaunt skeleton 
figures of the Nightingale tomb in West- 
minster Abbey, or the cartoons of Albert 
Diirer. The figures of Death in the 
pictures of Mr. Watts are all majestic, 
kindly, tender and beautiful. Death 
comes as a friend with a message of peace 
and reward, notasan enemy with poisoned 
arrow. 

In one called ‘‘ Death the Messenger ” 
we get a worker who is too tired to work 
longer, so has put away his tools, books, 
and scientific instruments. He is wearily 
resting even from those things which have 
interested and fascinated him for so long. 
The messenger steps up to him with a 
present in his hands and calls him away— 
the present is a little child, the emblem 
of the uew life to be bestowed in exchange 
for the worn and weak body now fit for 
nothing; so Life is found in the lap of 
Death.’ In the far distance of the picture 
there are the misty forms of an Egyptian 
pyramid and a Grecian temple—a hint to 
the spectators that the world’s progress 
has been through submission to the process 
of death. Empires and civilisations, as 
individuals, have lived their lives, and 
when their work was done, have died, to 
give place to newer and better things. So 
our life with its fulness of work is shown 
to be paying its contribution to the great 
world movement upwards. very act, 
however small, every life, however insigni- 


ficant, as well as every nation, however 
great, contributes its influence to the 
making of perfect humanity. 

The “Nursing Mother” is a beautiful 
and tender picture. A winged womanly 
figure, with all the characteristics of a 
loving mother, is bending over a little 
child gently soothing its pale forehead, 
hushing it to sleep. This is Death as a 
nursing mother lulling earthly life to 
rest. 

But death is inevitable. Lest we should 
forget this in our higher thoughts about 
it, our artist has painted “Love and Death.” 
The scene is a great door—the door of 
earthly home life. Death as a majestic 
figure with inexorable tread is about to 
enter. The winged boy Love in agony 
bars the way. He soon finds such an 
endeavour is useless, and his wings are 
broken against the door he is trying to 
guard. The flowers of family happiness 
droop as the solemn figure passes, and the 
little dove is mourning in the corner. 
You do not see Death’s face, but a 
beautiful silvery light is falling down 
from heaven upon her form, Her face is 
in dark shadow, and it is only when she 
has passed that we see the light upon her 
doings. , L. Tavener. 

(To be continued.) 


PROVINCIAL ASSEMBLY 
OF LONDON AND THE SOUTH- 
EASTERN COUNTIES. 


THE ADVISORY COMMITTEE. 


Tue adjourned meeting for the further 
consideration of the suggested By-laws 
as to the Advisory Committee was held 
at Essex Hall, on Tuesday. The chair 
was taken at half-past two by the Presi- 
dent, Mr. Groner W. Currty, and there 
were also present the Revs. Dr. Drummond, 
J. Estlin Carpenter, W. Copeland Bowie, 
H. Rylett, J. Harwood, H. W. Perris, A. 
Farquharson, W. C. Pope, H. Rawlings, 
G. Carter, T. E. M. Edwards, W. G. 
Tarrant, L. Jenkins Jones, W. G. Cadman, 
R. C. Dendy, J. B. Barnhill, Felix Taylor, 
Hubert Clarke, §. Farrington, 5. G. 
Preston, V. D. Davis, and F. Allen (Secre- 
tary); Dr. Blake Odgers, Mr. Walter 
Baily (Treasurer), Mr. 8. 8S. Tayler, Mr. 
J. Ellis Mace, Mr. Howard Young, Mrs. 
Alfred Lawrence, Mrs. Crocker, Mrs. 
Rylett, Mrs. W. G. Mace, Mr. Hahnemann 
Epps, Mrs. W. Blake Odgers, Mr. Alfred 
Wilson, Mr. A. Bakewell, Mrs. Farquhar- 
son, Miss H. Busk, Mr. J. A. Jenkinson, 
Mr. J. Evans, Mrs. Hawkins, Miss Hay- 
lock, Mrs. Cadman, Mr. J. Hooper, Mr. A. 
Bland, Mrs. Suffield, Mrs. O. A. Shrub- 
sole, Mr. A. Madocks, Mr. F. W. Ruck, 
Mrs. Farrington, Miss Blatch, Mr. E. L. 
Buckland, and Mr. H. Capleton. 

In the course of the meeting, the 
President read a letter he had received 
from Mr. J. H. Every, one of the Lewes 
delegates, who was unable to be present, 
but expressed his approval of the appoint- 
ment of a’ representative Committee, the 


need of which they had felt at Lewes, 


even before the inauguration of the 
Assembly. Dr. Blake Odgers also read a 
letter he had received from Dr. Brooke 
Herford, as follows :— 


As I know you have been specially interested 
in settling the “‘ Advisory Committee” question, 
on a permanent and useful basis, I wish to say 
to you (and you are free to make any use you 
like of this letter) that I think the settlement, 
suggested by the Committee, in their circular 
summoning the adjourned meeting. of the 
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Assembly, to be about the best that under the 
circumstances could be made. ‘The real 
guarantee of the Advisory Committee’s useful. 
ness is its personnel—and the names suggested 
ought, I think, to satisfy all. I cannot be 
present, but am glad to coincide with what is 
proposed. 


The PRESIDENT, in opening the meet- 
ing, called upon the Srcretary, who read 
the resolution passed at the annual meet- 
ing of the Assembly at Dover, on 
October 4, affirming “ That it is desirable 
that an Advisory Committee should be 
appointed” (passed by 57 votes to 26), 
and the further resolution adjourning the 
consideration of the suggested By-laws. 
The By-laws were then considered servatim 
and adopted in the following form, which 
was the form suggested by the Committee, 
except that in 2 (0) affecting was substi- 
tuted for bétween. The defining of the 
number of the Committee in I had been 
added since the meeting at Dover. 


BY-LAWS. 

1,—An Advisory Committee shall be appointed 
at each Annual Meeting of the Assembly and 
shall consist of five members—namely, the 
President for the time being, two ministers and 
two laymen. 

2.—The duties of the Advisory Committee 
shall be :— 

(a) On request to advise any con- 
gregation in the Province on any 
question affecting its welfare as a congre- 
gation; also to advise the minister or 
other officer of such a congregation, and 
the trustee of any building or endowment 
in which any such congregation is 
interested, who may seek advice as to 
his rights or duties as such minister, 
officer, or trustee. 

(6) At the request of all parties con- 
cerned, to act as arbitrator or mediator, or 
to appoint an arbitrator or meditator to 
act, In any dispute which may have arisen 
affecting such a congregation, minister, 
officer, trustee, or any of them. 

(c) On the application of any person 
desiring to enter the ministry in any part 
of the Province, to examine into his 
character and personal fitness, but not into 
his doctrinal belief. 

3.—Any announcement or testimonial issued 
by the Advisory Committee should take the 
following form :— 
“ Provincial Assembly of Non-Subscribing 
Ministers and Congregations of London 
and the South-Eastern Counties. 


“A.B. of who desires to 
enter the Ministry in this Province has 
satisfied the Advisory Committee of this 
Assembly as to his character and personal 
fitness. 

Asc Geet nann President. 

Si Abe cas esta ome Secretary. 
“ Nots.—All matters other than character 
and personal fitness are left for the sole 
consideration of each individual congre- 
gation.” 

4.—If the applicant does not satisfy the 
Advisory Committee the result of its investi- 
gation shall not be made public, but shall be 
communicated only to the applicant and to 
the officers of any other Advisory or Fellow- 
ship Committee, or of any Congregation or 
Central District Association concerned. 


The Rev. Dr. Drummonp, in moving 
the adoption of the first clause, said that 
they were simply carrying out the prin- 
ciple already adopted at Dover, but in 
view of certain objections that had been 
raised he might point out that the Ad- 
visory Committee was not being imposed 
on any congregation that might object. 
It had no power of initiative, and no 
power of entorcing any decision, but was 
purely consultative, and depended for its 
action on a request from the parties con- 
cerned, If, therefore, any congregation 


“ Sioned 


disliked an Advisory Committee, it would 
be in no way implicated, but simply 
allowed others to make use of it if they 
wished. Thus in carrying out the will of 
the majority they were not interfering 
with the individual liberty of their 
congregations. 

The motion was seconded by Dr. Buaxe 
Operrs and carried by a large majority. 

Dr. OpGcErs then moved Clause 2, which, 
he said, had been drawn with the greatest 
care, to avoid the trouble which had pre- 
viously arisen, when the duties of the 
Advisory Committee had not been clearly 
defined. When such Committees were 
first established the intention was that 
they should fulfil the duties described in 
sub-sections (a) and (b); but it soon be- 
came clear, both in America and in this 
country, that their most important work 
would be that dealt with in sub-sec- 
tion (c). Where there were men coming 
over from other religious bodies and un- 
known to the churches, it was of the 
greatest importance to have a recognised 
Committee who could make inquiries into 
the character and antecedents of candi- 
dates. By this means good service had 
been done in the past, unfit men had been 
prevented from making mischief in con- 
gregations and had been kept out of 
the ministry. It was distinctly stated 
that the inquiries of the Committee 
should be concerned with the character 
and personal fitness of candidates only, 
and not with questions of doctrine. That 
was essential to their principles. Theirs 
was an Assembly of Noa-subseribing con- 
eregations— Unitarian, Free Christian and 
other Non-subscribing or kindred congre- 
gations. They had no standard of 
orthodoxy, no book of doctrine by which 
to test the theological belief of any 
candidate. It was left with each con- 
gregation to determine for themselves 
whether the doctrinal position of any 
minister was such as to make his services 
acceptable. Thus, as they proposed in 
the following by-law, it would be. dis- 
tinctly stated on each testimonial given 
by the Committee that “ all matters other 
than character and personal fitness are 
left for the sole consideration of each 
individual congregation.” 

Sub-sections (a) and (b) were seconded 
by the Rev. Haroup Ry.ert and passed. 

Sub-section (c) was seconded by the 
Rev. F. H. Jonzs. 

Mr. E. Carteton thought it undesirable 
that the Committee should advertise too 
freely its readiness to give such testi- 
monials, so as to encourage outsiders to 
enter the ministry. A candidate should 
first apply to a congregation, who might 
then ask the Committee to investigate. 
The result of their investigation, whatever 
it might be, should not be made public, 
but only communicated to the congrega- 
tion concerned. 

The Rey. H. Ryuerr said it was most 
desirable that the Committee’s investiga- 
tion should come first, before a candidate 
approached one of the congregations, 
when an unfit man, with some attractive 
power, could make trouble. : 

The Rey. F. Annen pointed out that 
there had not been a great number of such 
published testimonials, but only thirty 
altogether in five years.* 

* Mr. Allen has written to correct this state- 
ment, which was made without reference to the 
minutes. There were, he says, thirty-one applica- 
tions in the period named, but the number 


publicly commended to the churches was, from 
various causes, only fifteen, 


Mr. S. 8. Tayzer also objected to the 


publicity, but said he should move an 
amendment on the subsequent clauses. 

Sub-section (c), completing Clause 2, 
was then passed. 

Dr. Drummond moved Clause 3, and 
pointed out that the greatest care had 
been taken to prevent any possibility of 
mistake as to what was certified. They 
were anxious in every way to preserve the 
freedom of congregations. > 

The Rev. J. EK. Carpenter seconded 
the motion. 

Mr. S.S. Tayner moved an amendment 
to the effect that Clauses 3 and 4 should 
read as one, and that no public announce- 
ment or testimonial should be issued by 
the Committee; but the results of investi- 
gation should only be communicated to 
the parties immediately concerned. 

Mr. H. Capieton seconded. 

The Rev. W. C. Bowir opposed the 
amendment, and said that when a 


stranger desired to enter the ministry, the — 


proposed method was best, a simple 


announcement in the papers to inform | 


secretaries of congregations in the district 
that there were such ministers available. 
The knowledge that mquiries would be 
made, and such a testimonial would be 
required had proved effectual in the past 
in keeping out black sheep, who otherwise 
might have found a way into the ministry. 

The Revs. H. Ryterr, H. Rawuines, 
and J. E. Carpenter also opposed the 
amendment, which was lost, and the clause 
was then passed. - 

On the motion of Dr. Drummonn, 
seconded by Dr. OpcErs, Clause 4 was 
also passed. 

Mr. Waurer Batty then moved and 
Dr. Drummonp seconded, “That the fol- 
lowing gentlemen be appointed to serve 


on the Advisory Committee till the next 


annual meeting of the Assembly :—The 
President, Mr. George W. Chitty; the 
Rey. W. Copeland Bowie, the Rev. J. Har- 
wood, Mr. Frederick Nettlefold, Mr. W. 
Blake Odgers, Q.C.” 

This was unanimously agreed to, and 
the meeting then terminated. 


OBITUARY. 


————— 


MRS. WILLMER, OF BIRKENHEAD. 

WE regret to announce the death, at 
the ripe age of eighty-three years, of Mrs. 
Charles Willmer, widow of the late Alder- 
man Willmer, J.P., of Birkenhead. Mrs. 
Willmer was descended from one of our 
oldest Unitarian families, being the 
daughter of the late George Harvey, of 
Moretonhampstead, Devonshire. For the 
last thirty-seven years she had been a 
member of the Birkenhead Unitarian 
Church, and until her health failed was a 
most regular attendant at the Sunday 
services. She last attended morning 
service a little more than two months ago, 


being then over eighty-three years of age, . 


the minister on this occasion being the 
Rey. Stopford A. Brooke, who was preach- 
ing a special sermon. SO- 
ciated with the Birkenhead Unitarian 
congregation, Mrs. Willmer was a member 
of the old Paradise-street chapel, and 
then of Hope-street church, Liverpool, 
under the ministry of Dr. Martineau and 
the late Dr. Channing. 


\ 


Beroge the sunlight of honest oecupa- 
tion the shadows fly—CO. G. Ames. 


Before being asso-. 


ras 
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THE INWARD LIFE. 


Selected from the Psalms and Intanies of 
Rowland Williams. 


Gop is near to uphold, but far off to 
understand. 
~ The fear of God is the beginning of 
wisdom ; He bringeth His seekers into 
light. 

What shall we do to inherit life eternal ? 
Let us search out God’s holy will and 
law. 

What shall we do when we are fallen 
from our bettermind? Repent, and turn 

to Him who can renew in us a right 
spirit. 

What must we do to be saved? Trust 
in Him who upholds our steps in life, and 
leads us day by day. Trust in God is the 
beginning, and love is the perfecting of 
trust. 

In the fear and love of God our Father, 
let us do good unto all men. Opening 
our mind’s eyes to things unseen, let us 
carry through things temporal, thoughts 
eternal. Let reverence lead us to humility 

and courtesy, prayer and patience, and let 
hope raise us to thankfulness, cheerfulness 
and obedience. 

Let our strength in soberness be strong 
for duty, and our weakness in humility 
suffice for patience. Let our life be in Thy 
sight, when we stretch forth our hands 
unto Thee; and when out of the deep our 
soul ecrieth, hear us, O Lord. 


Illuminate our minds with practice of 

humility, and confirm them with growth 
of faith. Make us firm in endurance, 
with liveliness of thanksgiving, and con- 
fidence of prayer. 
- Let us grow up to fulness of  wis- 
dom in the bond of love, till we all come 
to mutual affection, and are perfect on 
earth, as our Father in heaven is perfect. 

Here then, O Soveréign Lord, remem- 
bering all Thy mercies and all our un- 
worthiness, and desiring to be at one with 
Thee again, we offer up ourselves to Thy 
holy service, and desire Thy blessed 
thought to be fulfilled in us. We pray 
that not unworthily, but in good con- 
science, we may become a temple of the 
breath of Thy holiness. Save us from all 
doing or suffering evil, from the sting of 
evil conscience and from every inordinate 
passion. Make our thoughts the lively 
echoes of Thy commandments; and take 
our hearts for Thy kingdom. 


THE CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


——— 
“<< Tt’s the ones as does it.” 


One day, not very long ago, when a great 
wrong needed righting in England, and 
many brave men and women were spending 
their strength in helping to right it, one 
of these helpers came into a Liverpool 
railway-station, carrying in her hand a 
bundle of papers—printed messengers 
that were to be sent far and wide to rouse 
people to think and act as they ought to 
do in the matter. Straight before her, as 
she entered the station, stood an old 
porter, “ waiting for a job,” and she held 
out some of the papers to him, telling him 
what they were about, and asked him to 
give them to people thathe knew. His face 
was weather-beaten and had deep lines 
of care in it, and his body was bent with 
carrying heavy weights. Perhaps he 
thought that in his hard day’s work there 


was no room for such a mission; for he 
looked at his barrow and his grimy hands 
and silently shook hishead. This was not 
the end, however; for in a moment he 
had changed his mind, and, taking the 
papers, said in a low voice, ‘‘ Well, it’s the 
ones as does it!” 


Now this old man’s second thought was 
a wise one, and in his odd way he told a 
great truth; for there is nothing more 
wonderful in this world than the power 
which lies in every little deed and word of 
the humblest and most insignificant 
among us. LHvery hour of our lives we 
are each of us doing good or harm. to 
other people by the influence of our 
example and even by our thoughts. Do 
you ever think how quickly cowardice and 
cruelty and falsehood spread? How ina 
shipwreck, or a fire, one or two selfish 
persons can so.affect the crowd about them 
that a panic is the result, and numbers 
of lives are lost? Cruelty is infectious ; 
as, for example, when a boy teases a 
helpless animal and his thoughtless com- 
panions standing by join in the wicked 
sport. But happily in this world good-is 
more mighty than evil, and a_ brave 
example set and a good word spoken in 
season carry a wonderful power with 
them, and their influence spreads on every 
side. 

Did you ever read of the wreck of the 
Birkenhead ? She was a steamer carrying 
troops and passengers to India. When 
she struck upon the rock and the boats 
were lowered and the passengers safely 
placed in them, there was no room for the 
soldiers who must stay and meet death on 
the sinking ship. There they stood on 
deck, every man in his place, obedient to 
the officer’s commands, and waitedthe end, 
bravely firing a volley into the sky as the 
vessel heeled over and they sank in the 
waves. This band of brave men was 
made up of individuals, and it was the 
spirit of self-sacrifice and courage spread- 
ing from one to another that helped them 
all to die like heroes. 

- Here is another true story which teaches 
us a similar lesson. In a china factory, 
where large numbers of hands were em- 
ployed, there was one quiet old workman 
who rarely spoke to anyone, on whom the 
shadow of a great anxiety seemed to rest. 
It was noticed that when he went home at 
night he never failed to take with him a 
bright piece of broken glass or china, or a 
roadside flower; and at last one of his 
fellow-workmen learned, and he spread 
the news among the rest, that a little 
crippled boy lay in the old workman’s 
home who was his treasure, for whom he 
carried back at night the poor gifts that 
were to brighten the sick room, 

A kindly feeling sprang up in this man’s 
heart, and one day he made and painted 
a little clay jar in his dinner hour, baked 
it in a corner of one of the great. ovens, 
and put it in the old man’s cap. Nothing 
was said; but the jar was carried home, 
and in a day or two some one else followed 
the example. It came to be a habit, at 
last, for some one always to have some little 
present ready which the old man carried 
away to his crippled boy. Time passed : 
his face became sadder and the workmen 
said among themselves that the child was 
growing worse. Those who worked near 
the old man ceased to talk loud and swear, 
as it had been the custom of some of 
them to do; and every day some good- 


natured, pitiful man did a piece of his | Chemists, London,” 


work for him that he might go home 
earlier at night. 

At length, one day the old man did not 
come to the factory, the child was dead ; 
and when the little coffin was carried out 
of the cottage a hundred or more of 
those factory men, who had given up half 
a day’s work and pay, stood waiting out of 
sight in their Sunday clothes to. join the 
little procession to the churchyard, and 
thus show their silent sympathy. Here 
again we see “It’s the ones as does it,’ 
for we can trace back the kindly feeling 
of the crowd to the kindly deed of the 
workman who placed the first little gift 
in the old man’s cap. 

In the city of Glasgow, at one time, 
numbers of children used to go bare- 
footed about the streets. One day, a poor 
woman, bent with age and rheumatism, 
was seen stooping here and there upon the 
pathway with great pain and effort to 
pick up pieces of broken glass that strewed 
it for a long distance, and as she cleared 
the path she filled her apron with the 
glass. 

“Why should you do this useless work 
that is so hard for you?” asked a passer- 
by. “Oh,” she answered, “ I’m only pick- 
ing up the bits of glass that they may not 
get into the bairnies’ feet.” 

I wonder how many people have been 
led by this true story to watch for the 
little kind deeds they can do, the trifles 
that really make up the happiness of life. 
Bear in mind, children, the old porter’s 
wise words, ‘“ It’s the ones as does it,” for 
you can never tell what great results may 
be brought about in the world by the little 
good deeds and kind words that are all 
that you may have the power to do and 
say. And there is one thing more to 
remember, and that is that we have 
nothing to do with the results of our 
actions. Only let us do our best, let us 
each be brave, and truthful, and’ honest, 
and tender-hearted, sowing our good seed, 
and God will make the harvest grow. 

Frances HE. Cooxt. 


Mr. P. W. CuaypEen contributes to 
this week’s New Age the second of 
two articles on Dr. Martineau. In its 
course he tells the following interesting 
story:—‘ Lunching one day ata coffee- 
house in Fleet-street, I took up the 
Westminster Review for December, 1852, 
and began to read an article on ‘ The 
Ethics of Christendom.’ Fascinated by 
the unusual beauty of the style, I read. 
on with a kindling glow of intellectual 
delight, and moral and spiritual assent. I 
read it again and again, thought over it, 
followed up its leading thoughts, and it 
changed my life.’ The writer was Dr. 
Martineau, and the reader soon gave up 
business to become a preacher of the same 
“emancipating gospel of a Divine 
Humanity.” 


Eprs’s Cocoa,—GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING.— 
“ By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutri- 
tion, and by a careful application of the fine pro- 
perties of well-selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has pro- 
vided for our breakfast and supper a delicately 
flavoured beverage which may save us many heavy 
doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious use of such 
articles of diet that a constitution may be gradually 
built up until strong enough to resist every tendency 
to disease. We may escape many a fatal shaft by 
keeping ourselves weil fortified with pure blood and 
a properly nourished frame.”—Owil Service Gazette. 
—Made simply with boiling water or milk.—Sold 
only in packets and pound tins, by Grocers, labelled 
—‘‘James Epps and Co., Ltd, Homceopathic 
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LONDON, JANUARY 14, 1899. 


THE NEW. EVANGELICAL 
CATECHISM. 


Tue new Catechism issued by the 
authority of the National Council of 
Evangelical Churches in England and 
Wales is in many ways a remarkable 
document. If we could take it as an 
adequate presentation of the concep- 
tions and beliefs of the ‘sixty millions 
of Christians”’ claimed as represented 
by the Council, it would be very re- 
markable indeed. A great deal of time 
and care has been devoted to its pre- 
paration, and it must be supposed that 
the representatives of the different 
sects concerned were desirous of giving 
their approval to nothing that would 
seriously differ from the prevailing 
thought of their respective adherents. 
It is difficult, however, to think that 
Calvinistic Presbyterians will really be 
satisfied with using a Catechism in their 
homes and schools which omits every- 
thing peculiarly characteristic of Cal- 
vinism. No word is here as to the 
Divine sovereignty, but much emphasis 
is laid on the Divine goodness and love ; 
if the notion of total depravity can be 
brought under one sentence it is 
certainly not clearly enunciated ; and 
we look in vain for the familiar catch- 
words of ‘‘ predestination and election,” 
‘‘imputed righteousness,” the “ effec- 
tual calling ’”’ and “final perseverance”’ 
of the saints. A good many Evan- 
gelical brethren will have to supple- 
ment the Catechism with private in- 
terpretations, for there is no hell-fire 
here, nor eternal torment, nor devil— 
things which have occupied a large 
share of attention in popular Noncon- 
formity hitherto. On the other hand, 
we are a good deal puzzled to see some 
of the more distinguished signatures 
appended to this document, when we 
observe that it teaches that the Deca- 


logue is the brief expression of ‘‘ Gop’s 
will,” and that the six days’ creation is 
accepted as a matter of course. It is, 
perhaps, less surprising that the 
Virgin-birth is retained as a corner- 
stone of Christian faith, for we know 
how anxious Mr. Price Huauns and 
some of his friends were to keep out 
heresy —and what more deplorable 
heresy could there be than doubt on 
this point? But we believe there are a 
good many thoughtful students of the 
Bible in several of the Evangelical 
Free Churches who are not so sure 
to-day on the point as were the 
framers of the Nicene Creed fifteen 
centuries ago. As to the peculiar 
sacramentarian notions expressed, or 
half expressed, doubtless those who 
incline to the simpler and more 
rational views will be able to satisfy 
themselves that the words laid down 
will do pretty well for them if the 
“high” party will not push them too 
far. The one thing that specially 
unites our brethren, apart from their 
zeal for pure and holy living, would 
seem to be their hearty and unfeigned 
abhorrence of a State-made or a State- 
controlled church. On this point there 
is no reserve or ambiguity at all—by- 
and-by our friends may leave behind 
some of their hesitation on other 
points. We shall certainly welcome 
every further step in advance as we 
welcome this. We beg leave to en- 
courage our brethren to stride more 
firmly next time, and to that end it 
will be our duty on other occasions to 
draw attention more particularly to the 
weaknesses and defects of this latest 
‘‘ Confession of Faith.” At present it 
is enough to record thus briefly our 


first impressions, and to offer them 


with those given below by a few of our 
correspondents. 


FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF THE NEW 
CATECHISM. 


Dr. Drummonp, Principal of Manchester 
College, Oxford. 


First impressions are not always to be 
depended on, and it might perhaps be 
desirable to take time for a more critical 
examination before rushing into print. 
But at the call of Tur IneurrEr, I put 
down a few rather hasty thoughts. 

I looked forward with eager expecta- 
tion to the perusal of a Catechism, which 
was heralded as representing ‘the beliefs 
of not less, and probably many more, than 
sixty millions of avowed Christians in all 
parts of the world,” and which seems to 
be regarded as making a great historical 
event. It may be due to this highly- 
wrought expectation that my, first impres- 
sion was one of complete disappointment 
at the weakness and poverty of its theolo- 
gical statements. In masculine clearness 
and force I think it cannot be compared 
for a moment with the Shorter Catechism 
of the Westminster Divines; and if, in 
this respect, it comes nearer to the Cate- 
chism of the Church of England, we must 
remember that the latter is only a very 
small portion of the Prayer-Book, and has 
the Thirty-Nine Articles behind it. Though 
some of the questions and answers in the 
new Catechism are excellent, and might be 


made the. basis for much wise teaching, 
yet, as a theological summary, it must, I 
think, be regarded as most unsatisfactory. 
From our point of view we may rejoice 
that what was known as evangelicalism 
when I was a boy has almost disappeared, 
and is represented by only a few 
unexplained terms; but there is no 
acknowledgment of this change of view, 
and no introduction of the learner into 
the larger world of modern times. The 
description of the Bible is probably in- 
tended to be in harmony with our later 
knowledge ; but it is a most meagre and 
inadequate account, and could not convey 
to a learner the faintest notion of what 
the Bible really is. The doctrine of the 
Trinity is reduced to a little more than 
two lines, and the statement would be as 
welcome to Sabellius as to Athanasius, 
almost all the essential points of the 
dogma being absent. The answer about 
Jesus Christ says nothing of his eternal 
generation, or his co-equality with the 
Father or the union of two natures in one 
person, and does not call him God, though 
he is once referred to as God in a sub- 
sequent answer. He is said to have 
“atoned for all our sins,” but no 
explanation of this is given, and to the- 
mind of a child it will probably convey 
no meaning whatever, while adults may 
interpret it in quite contradictory senses. 
It is said that he “broke the power of 
sin”; which, ‘considering the enormous 
power which sin has had, and still has, in 
Christian countries, requires to be ex- 
plained. The fall of Adam and total 
depravity have disappeared ; but we are 
told that man was made innocent at the 
first (which nobody can possibly know), 
and that he fell into disobedience, and 
“since then no one has been able, in 
his own ‘strength, to keep God’s law.” 
This implies that before then man was 
quite independent, and would, “in his 
own strength,” keep God’s law—surely a 
very questionable proposition. Hell, with 
all its torments, is banished; but we are 
told that sin, if not repented of, ‘must 
issue in death eternal.” This seems to 
teach the doctrine of conditional immor- 
tality ; but can this have been intended ? 
Some ancient statements are retained 
without explanation, which it is impossible 
for any educated man to believe, except in 
a figurative sense. Thus we are told that 
the Son of God “came down from 
Heaven,” and ‘ascended into Heaven, 
and sitteth on the right hand of the 
Father,” and the statement of the Fourth 
Commandment about creation is given as 
though it were authoritative. Surely this 
must convey very anthropomorphic ideas, 
and a notion of creation which is knowa 
to be false. Throughout there is no 
attempt to bring Christian theology into 
relation with our modern knowledge. The 
vast spaces of time before Christianity, 
the vast tracts of the earth’s surface since 
Christianity, in which there has been no 
knowledge of Christ, are utterly ignored, 
Astronomers, geologists, and historians 
have laboured in vain; and there is not 
the faintest hint of any great spiritual 
law encompassing the earth, and operative 
through the ages, of which Christianity 
is the highest and fullest expression. 
While welcoming and sympathising with 
this attempt to effect a large union of 
Christians on the basis of the most funda- 
mental doctrines, I nevertheless find it 
hard to believe that the sixty millions will 
be satisfied with a statement which seems 
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to lack the strength and precision of the 
old orthodoxy without making any open 
advance into the larger and more spiritual 
Christianity of modern times. 


Dr. Brooxe Hrrrorp. 


~ TI do not feel inclined to say much about 
the new Catechism. The question that 
most interests me, is, What will be said 
about it by those for whose use it is pre- 
pared? If it is really acceptable to them, 
and comes into large popular use as fairly 
standing for the general faith of the so- 
called “Evangelical” Churches, then it 
marks a great advance towards spiritual 
as distinguished from creedal Christianity. 
It is true that it does not put the old 
doctrines in any clear outlined form, and 
some will probably object to this as weak. 
Yet surely it is what we have been plead- 
ing for all along. We have maintained 
that all those sharp definitions of re iz.ous 
truth are essentially wrong, and the ¢ vuse 
of division. And it is a great gain that 
the members of so many religious bodies, 
having come to feel their essential unity, 
should have been anxious to emphasise 
their points of agreement, and should 
have succeeded so well. 


Tue Rev. R. A. Armsrrone, B.A. 


To me the Catechism seems a singularly 
melancholy exhibition. Dogmatic difficul- 
ties are slurred and fundamental differ- 
ences of religious conception are bridged 
_ over by language which seems selected for 
its convenient ambiguity. That the dis- 
tinguished leaders of English Noncon- 
formity should conspire to produce a tract 
like this shows that they misconceive the 
true basis of religious unity, finding it in 
verbal co-incidence rather than in spiritual 
sympathy; and that they are blind to the 
true condition of a vigorous Noncon- 
formity, which lies in bold and lucid 
thinking, in uncompromising expression, 
and in acknowledged diversity of doc- 
trinal conviction. 


Tur Rev. J. Hsrnin Carpenter, M.A., 
Vice-Principal of Manchester College, 
Oxford. 

“The great object of the Committee,” 
says Mr. Hugh Price Hughes, “ has been 
to express the Christian doctrines held in 
common by all Hvangelical Free Churches.” 
This is a very remarkable undertaking, 
for the Committee claim to represent at 
least “sixty millions of avowed Christians 
in all parts of the world.” The result is 
no less remarkable, for it shows how the 
controversies of an older day have passed 
away. The Calvinist and the Arminian 
here join hand in hand. The technical 
language of predestination and justifica- 
tion by faith is dropped. Not a word is 
said of total depravity or original sin; 
there is no allusion to the devil; question 
and answer are silent about hell; ever- 
lasting punishment is nowhere named. 
Similarly the darker features of the older 
schemes of the atonement are all veiled; 
there is no hint of substitution ; the con- 
ception that an innocent Son became the 
victim of the Father’s wrath is quite out 
of sight. Whatever indefiniteness in some 
of the modern formule may still render 
such views permissible, it is clear gain 
that they are not enforced. No child 
brought up on this Catechism need lie 
awake half the night in terror lest he 
should find himself in hell in the morning! 
The first impression, therefore, which I 


derive from its perusal is that the last 
fifty years have produced an immense 
amelioration in the theological climate, 
and the second is that in the next fifty 
years the Evangelical Free Churches will 
come to recognise the Unitarians as 
Christians. The Christian religion is thus 
expounded. 

Q. 2. How must we think of God ? 

A. God is the one Eternal Spirit, Creator 
and Sustainer of all things; He is Love, 
boundless in wisdom and power, perfect in 
holiness and justice, in mercy and truth. 
We are then told that Jesus has taught us 
to call God “ our Father in heaven,” and 
that from this name “ we learn that God 
made us in His own image, that He cares 
for us by His wise providence, and that He 
loves us far better than any earthly parent 


can.” That is, in brief, the religion of 
Jesus. The essence of the whvule matter 
is there. Nothing can long keep asunder 


those who can accept these declarations. 
Now we know how it is that so many 
Unitarian hymns have been adopted into 
Evangelical hymn-books. We have at 
last arrived, in substance, at the same 
view of God conceived as the one Hternal 
Spirit, and His relation to man. 

It is quite true, however, that the percep- 
tion of this deep underlying unity may be 
hindered for a long time yet by the 
diversity which other portions of this 
Catechism imply. The ‘mystery of the 
Blessed Trinity” is introduced in Q. 19; 
but it seems unrelated to the general 
scheme. The Incarnation and its sequel 
are treated at much greater length, and 
the elaborate answer to Q. 11 deserves 
careful examination clause by clause. 
The whole of this section of the Catechism 


seems to belong to a mode of thought. 


incongruous withthe fundamental religious 
conceptions already cited : it is connected, 
of course, with the cycle of the Messianic 
ideas to which also belongs the doctrines 
of the Second Advent (Q. 51) and the 
resurrection (Q. 50). In these respects 
the Catechism still clings to the letter 
of New Testament language. In other 
cases that position is frankly abandoned. 
Thus the first “Adam” has vanished ; 
“man” is said vaguely to have been 
made innocent at first; but the whole of 
Paul’s parallel between the first and 
second Man is destroyed. I cannot even 
notice now the ecclesiastical clauses. They 
belong to the same by-products, and are 
not essential. But my third and final 
impression is that while the element of 
aberglaube (as Matthew Arnold called it) 
is still strong in the Evangelical Churches, 
the ethical significance of Christianity 
receives a fulness of recognition never 
accorded to it in such a document before. 
In spite of some serious weaknesses, there- 
fore, I hail this Catechism as a most 
important step forward. 


Tue Rev. JosepH Woop. 


From every point of view the ‘“ New 
Catechism” is a most interesting docu- 
ment. It appears to have been compiled 
with three objects in view: (1) To mani- 
fest to the rest of Christendom the sub- 
stantial theological unity of the various 
forms of Protestant orthodox dissent ; 
(2) To furnish material for religious 
instruction in the home and school; and 
(3) To set up a standard of orthodoxy 
for the men and Churches belonging to or 
desirous of joining the Federation. The 
first two reasons are avowed; the third, 
which really would appear to-be the most 


important of the three, is unavowed. Its 
authors disclaim “authority.” But they 
are men of great influence, and I am 
satisfied that the Catechism they have 
promulgated will come to be regarded as 
an authoritative creed, and will be used 
as an instrument of pressure to check the 
growth of liberal opinion. ‘Will any 
Church be admitted to the Federation 
which repudiates the definition of a Free 
Church, or of sin, or of Divine Being, 
which the Catechism sets forth? In how 
many Churches will the heresy-hunters be 
prompted to ask: “ Does our minister 
believe all this?” As a Catechism for 
use in Sunday-schools it cannot be 
regarded as a success. With the ex- 
ception of the sub-section on the 
ten commandments. and the Lord’s 
Prayer, it is not simple enough, nor 
ethical enough for children. Its phrases 
bear too much evidence of compromise. 
It is clear that in many cases there has 
been a careful balancing of words and 
sentences and clauses in order to secure a 
vote nem. con. Unanimity is not claimed. 
Result: Dr. A. may read into some of the 
answers a good dose of liberalism, while 
Dr. B. reads into the same answers a stiff 
dose of orthodoxy. : 

However, the-most’ important question 
arising upon the production ‘of this 
Catechism, published with such a fan- 
fare of trumpets, is this: What is going 
to be done with it? Is this piece of 
theological finesse to be used for theo- 
logical pressure ? 


Tue Rev. James Harwoop, B.A. 


The Rey. H. Price Hughes, in the current 
number of the Contemporary, is naturally 
jubilant at the completion of the Cate- 
chism, over whose production he has been 
the presiding spirit. He expected its pre- 
paration to occupy ten years at least, and 
here it is at the end of two. Though it 
does not claim any ecclesiastical authority, 
yet the fact that it has been prepared by 
a council of prominent leaders from all the 
“ Hvangelical Free Churches in England 
and Wales” (except the «Society of 
Friends), who ‘‘ represent directly or in- 
directly the beliefs of not less, and pro- 
bably many more, than sixty millions of 
avowed Christians in all parts of the 
world ” will, doubtless, cause it to be 
widely used. We expect it will be found 
serviceable in the homes and schools for 
which it is intended, for though the cate- 
chetical form of instruction is out of favour 
just now, yet it has its advantages in the 
way of definite teaching. A good teacher 
can make the fifty-two answers (one for 
each Sunday in the year) when committed 
to memory, texts for more vivid impres- 
sions, while even a poor teacher may be 
kept on the track. On the whole, the lan- 
guage is simple and the style terse. 

With regard to the matter we cannot but 
admire the skill shown in skating over thin 
ice. Even within the evangelical fold there 
are well-known! differences of belief, and 
roomy phrases, therefore, must be found, 
if all were to be accommodated. What a 
wide field of controversy, for example, is 
covered in the answer to the eighth ques- 
tion (Are we able of ourselves to fulfil 
God’s law?)—“No; for although man 
was made innocent at the first, yet he fell 
into disobedience, and since then no one 
has been able, in his own strength, to keep 
God’s law.” The student of theology 
might fairly ask for something more 
precise than this, but it is not for him 
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that the Catechism is intended. Its 
theology is emphatically Christoceutrie ; 
the doctrines of the Trinity and Atone- 
ment are made essential; the Bible ‘is 
the inspired record of God’s revelation 
given to be our rule of faith and duty ” (a 
definition which seems to make equally 
binding, without any appeal to soul and 
conscience, the Old Testament and the 
New, and the several parts of each). It 
is right to add that the ethical side of 
religion is not forgotten, and that the 
brief expositions of the Ten Command- 
ments and the Lord’s Prayer are very well 
done. 

There have been those among us who 
resented the exclusion of Unitarians from 
the “ Free Church Federation.” Now, at 
any rate, they will see how impossible it 
was that room should be found for them in 
an organisation whose theological limita- 
tions are defined in the Catechism. Alike 
by its silences (“ Hell,” “ wrath of God,” 
“saving blood,’ ‘eternal torment,” 
‘plenary inspiration,” and other old 
watchwords, are conspicuous by their 
absence,) and by some of its emphasis the 
Catechism is significant of important 
changes. The process that has been at 
work among the “Evangelical Free 
Churches” for forty years is not yet at an 
end, and it may well be that after another 
forty years’ progress the use of this Cate- 
chism and the associations that will then 
have gathered about it will cause serious 
difficulties. But for a time, at any rate, it 
will probably serve to draw more closely 
together the various churches comprised 
within the Federation. 


Mr. Freperick NETrTLEroLp. 


I regard the title of the new Catechism 
as distinctly misleading, and consider that 
the word “Free” should have been 
omitted, or at least qualified ; for no church 
can be really free that is bound by a 
declaration of belief be it a Catechism, 
Creed, or any other formulary. The title 
should properly have been “ A Catechism 
for Evangelical Churches which are free 
of all control by the State, and acknowledge 
no head but Jesus Christ.” 

Subject to that objection the Catechism 
is, in my opinion, a distinct advance on 
anything of the kind hitherto put forth by 
the Orthodox Churches. Compromise is 
of course plainly stamped upon it, and we 
nay imagine what searching of heart there 
was on the part of those who allowed some 
of the questions and answers to be “ finally 
adopted without a dissentient vote.” 

For myself I regard this publication as 
a temporary expedient; something else 
will ere long be required to meet the 
advancing thought of the day, and we may 
well hope that Churches which now reject 
any restraint on the part of the State will 
not then suffer themselves to be bound by 
a formulary compiled by any Committee 
however “ enlarged.” 


Tue Ruy. W. Copretanp Bowir, M.L.S.B. 


The significance of the Catechism lies 
as much in what is omitted as in what is 
included. Among the things that may 
be said to have disappeared are the devil, 
hell, everlasting torments, the wrath of 
God, miracles (with the exception of the 
Virgin Birth), the verbal inspiration and 
infallibility of the Bible; and practically 
every shred of strict Calvinism. The 
Godhead of Christ, though implied in 
two or three places, is not distinctly and 


clearly affirmed; and most of the phrase- 
ology used about Jesus might be em- 
ployed by Unitarians. The emphasis 
placed on the Fatherhood of God, the 
tender note of love and sympathy which 
runs through several of the answers, and 
the importance given to questions of 
character and conduct, mark a distinct 
advance on previous ‘catechisms of an 
orthodox type. 

Its defects are manifest enough. Com- 
promise is written on nearly every page. 
Several of the answers are simply verbiage : 
they may mean anything, or nothing. 
There is no firm intellectual grip, no 
logical sequence in the propositions, such 
as you find, for example, in the Shorter 
Catechism. The Church as an eccle- 
siastical authority, and the Priesthood as 
the channel of divine grace, are set aside. 
The theology of the Catechism is ap- 
parently derived from the Bible, but it is 
not clear whether it is the Bible of our 
Protestant forefathers, or the Bible that 
is left after modern criticism has done its 
work. The good and earnest men who 
compiled the Catechism evidently allowed 
reason and conscience, the natural emo- 
tions and the spiritual aspirations, some 
freedom of operation: they will probably 
find ere long that they have set in motion 
forces of thought and life that will not 
be content to rest with a great many of 
the conclusions reached in this Catechism. 
The definition of a Free Church will 
require amendment. It must be made to 
include all who worship God in spirit and 
in truth. A place will then be found for 
the Anglican, the Roman Catholic, the 
Christian Unitarian, the ‘Theist, the 
Hindu; and many others who, it would 
seem, are shut out from communion in the 
Evangelical Churches. 


Tue Rey. Joun Brus. 


I cannot but think that the leaders of 
the Free Church Council, in issuing a 
Catechism, have gone out of their way to 
perpetrate a blunder. The symbol of 
beliefs which they have put forth on 
subjects, so many and so varied, must be 
of necessity a compromise, and to that 
extent unreal. It is clear also that the 
Catechism contains within it that which 
must alienate the sympathies and awake 
the antagonism of a no inconsiderable 
section of thoughtful and inquiring 
spirits. This is, to say the least, un- 
fortunate, and must be prejudicial to the 
position of the Free Churches as leaders 
of thought. Moreover, by the adoption of 
what is virtually a creed, the Council and 
the Churches, so far as they are repre- 
sented by the Council, have to an extent 
surrendered their position of intellectual 
freedom and independence of thought, and 
have so far allied themselves to the very 
forces they came into existence to oppose. 
The action taken by the Council is, im my 
opinion, much to be deplored, and exactly 
as my sympathies are with the Council, 
and with the work they are seeking to 
accomplish, do I personally regret it. 


Tur Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A. 


Notwithstanding the ambiguities in the 
wording of the new Catechism, and not- 
withstanding the ambiguity of its silence 
on matters of importance, I agree with 
those who on the whole congratulate the 
evangelical brethren on their manifesto. 
If it fences Unitarians out; it takes in a 
good deal of the light that we rejoice to 


spread, especially as tothe divine 
Fatherhood, and the practical aims of 
Christianity. And although the signs of 
verbal adjustment, not to say trimming, 
arein places painfully obvious—painfully to 
people who are accustomed to the straight- 
forwardness of independent thought—the 
Catechism records in a remarkable manner 
the progress of catholicity of temper 
among the sects, and the desire for the 
widest practicable brotherhood. 


CULTURE AND LIFE. 


“ Such ato-do! They tried me with their books ; 
Lord, they’d have taught me Latin in pure 
waste.” 
—F ra Lipro Liprt. 


WHEN a coxcomb asked Confucius how 
many stars there were in heaven, he told 
him that he minded things nearer. This 
was a most refreshing answer, for true it 
is, and sad, we think, that learning and 
culture do, in the majority of cases, take a 
man farther off in the direction of the 
stars rather than bring him nearer to us. 
Indeed the chatter for culture tends to 
become even more disgusting than the 
chatter against it, as the latter is only con- 
temptuous, while the former is distinctly 
cruel, as well as contemptuous. Both are 
forms of cant arising from a half-view ; 
Dr. Pangloss and Dick Duberly each thinks 
himself the representative man. How 
manifest is this state of affairs in many of 
our churches. Of course, in many cases 
the minister is not a man of sound learning. 
Half the curates do not know their 
Hooker or their Barrow and Butler, but 
only flimsy hand-books on them; but in 
cases of real culture and learning there is 
often for all of it a great gulf fixed between 
the pulpit and the pew, or at least the free 
seats. Learning does not realise itself in 
enlightenment ; culture does not become 
eyes to the mentally blind, or feet to the 
spiritually lame. Atfirstsight, perhaps, this 
is not much. The parson drones on and 
the people doze placidly ; and, in the 
words of the poet, “ Nobody seems one 
penny the worse.’ But it is time that 
tells: and it is pitiful enough now when 
on all sides the people who have not been 
able to grasp the ideas of religion are 
going back to the things of religion—the 
toys of their childhood. 

Abraham Hayward, in his admirable 
little preface to his translation of “ Faust,” 
speaks of the “ peculiar, truly great, and 
principal direction ” of that work as being 
“the establishment of peace between the 
Real and the Ideal.” We do not need to be 
reminded that “Faust” was the production 
of the great Apostle of Culture. Epictetus 
compared the philosopher’s lecture-room 
with.a surgery, to which one came with an 
abscess and another with a dislocated _ 
shoulder, and the philosopher was there, ~ 
not to string together fine sentences, but to 
do the work of a surgeon—so did Socrates, 
so did Zeno. 

Jesus Christ was largely Jesus Christ 
because he went straight to the heads and 
hearts of the people. Luke seems to have 
written his life on the distinct understand- 
ing that it was worth writing because he 
did this. Perhaps Jerome was right 
when he said that Jesus Christ is 
vulgar to a Saturday Reviewer, which is 
to say that the main question of those who 
chatter about cultivation is: “Is not this 
Joseph, the Carpenter’s son?” 

The intellect and the heart must be 
united, Away with those meddlers who — 
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are perpetually getting up to forbid the 
banns! The words that come from the 
head want to be warmed in the heart’s 
blood first. A purely intellectual age may 
be a very narrow age. The eighteenth 
century thought poetry had _ realised 
perfection in Mr. Pope, who, for all his 
cleverness, was so destitute of ideas that 
he had to steal his philosophy from 
Bolingbroke. Swift is, of all the writers 
of that age the strongest thinker, and he 
is the plainest writer of prose. Its 
wretched artificial poetry was banished 
by a new poetry which came more from 
the heart than the head. Lecky, in his 
history of that century, discussing repre- 
sentative government, states that the most 
highly educated electorate does not neces- 
sarily argue the realisation of the broadest 
policy, and he gives, as an illustration, 
Oxford and Cambridge, which have been 
throughout history the steady opponents 
of political progress. 

Our culture is too narrow ; our learning 
savours too much of the cloister; it does 
not take in the great industrial world. 
The Gospel according to Adam Smith is 
as worthy of study as the gospel according 
to anybody else. Nature conquers in the 
end, and we cannot improve nature with- 
out knowing it and its development. It 


was the natural feelings of the mother 


which overthrew Augustine’s diabolical 
theology pertaining to unbaptised infants, 
not the arguments of textual commentators. 
-It was not the ordained preachers of 
peace who reduced European wars, they 
increased them ; it was the merchant class 
which saw that wars disturbed the 
markets. Ina certain sense Lowell was 
right in saying that Carlyle was a bad 
historian because he looked upon the 
people as a “mob without volition.” 
Many of the ideals which learning and 
culture have afterwards explained and 
expanded and, so to speak, sublimated, 
had their origin in new habits of thought 
and changed ways of looking at things, 
brought about by the fact that industrial 
activity drew men into practical contact 
with all sorts of people. 

Have we, then, nothing to say to the 
men who are doing with the hand, or the 
men who are doing with the heart, what 
we are trying to do with the head? Can- 
not the three be united? The brother- 
hood of man is not only ideal, it is real. 
Platitudesin the pulpit only make it more 
far away; it has been going on, develop- 
ing in-history unconsciously. If our 
culture and learning make us realise this, 
as they ought, then ought they to bring 
us into the deepest sympathy with every 
variety of life. R. H. U. Broor, 

Trowbridge. 


MEMORIAL WINDOW TO THE 
LATE MR. CHARLES WOOLLEN. 

A most impressive service was held at 
Upperthorpe, Shetfield,on Sunday morning 
last, conducted by the Revs. John Ellis 
and George Knight, in dedication of a 
window to the memory of Mr. Charles 
Woollen, whose devotion to our cause will 
not easily be forgotten by this generation, 
The window is the work of the eminent 
artist, Mr. Henry Holiday, of Hamp- 
stead, a frequent exhibitor at the Royal 
Academy.. The subject is ‘“ Charity,” 
symbolised by a graceful figure carrying 
a little child.on her arm and leading an 
older one by the hand. It is depicted 
with the careful drayghtsmanship and 


rich colouring characteristic of the artist, 
and is wonderfully suggestive of the 
spirit of the text “Now abideth Faith, 
Hope, Love — these three— and the 
greatest of these is Love.’ It bears the 
following inscription :— 

To the glory of God and in memory of 
Mr. Charles Woollen, 37 years a Trustee of 
this Chapel, who died April 11th, 1898, aged 
82 years. This window is erected by his 
friends and fellow-worshippers as a loving 
memento of his genial life and devoted 
labours. 

The devotional part of the service was 
conducted by the Rev. Joun Etuis. 
Special hymns were sung. ‘The lessons 
were | Cor. xil.and xiii, At the conclusion 
of the second lesson Mr. Ellis said :— 
This magnificent hymn of. love, which at 
all times appeals to the best in us, 
is especially impressive this morning as 
we assemble to dedicate this beautiful 
window to the memory of our departed 
friend, Mr. Charles Woollen. This 
Scripture was very dear to him. In 
its spirit he sought to live. He 
caught its glow. Its spirit was ex- 
pressed in his genial life. Love was at 
thejheart of his transparent good. Love 
was the fount of his unbounded 
generosity ; love was the motive of his 
devoted labours; love enabled him to bear, 
with a stout heart, troubles that would 
have weighed many another man down. 
He was a conspicuous example of one who 
was sustained by love—love of God and 
loveofman. As we gaze,from week to week, 
on that symbolical figure, we shall call to 
mind the virtues of our friend. Mayit serve 
to rebuke our narrowness, our want of 
sympatby, our indifference, our indolence ; 
may it shame us, if it do not win us, into 
more strenuous endeavour to exemplify the 
beauty of our faith in earnestness of life. 
Friends far and near have gladly contri- 
buted to the cost of our memorial in token 
of their admiration of a beautiful soul. 
Those of us who assemble for worship 
within these hallowed walls do not 
adequately dedicate our gift unless we at 
the same time dedicate ourselves anew to 
truth, to duty, to religion, in the spirit of 
love ; unless we seek, as he did, to refresh 
our spirits at the fount of life in the 
fellowship of common worship: unless 
we go out from prayer, as he did, 
to the higher service of humanity. 
Let the lesson of his life sink into our 
hearts. Let our symbol remind us that— 
“Love beareth all things, believeth all 
things, hopeth all things, endureth all 
things. Love never faileth. Now abideth 
these three, Faith, Hope, Love, and the 
greatest of these is love.” 

The Rev. Grorge Kwyicutr preached 
from the text 1 Cor, xiy. 1, “ Follow after 
Love,” and in the course of an address, 
which paid a high tribute to Mr. Woollen’s 
career and life, said that the window 
expressed the appreciation of the many 
people who knew him, for qualities which 
won widespread admiration and confidence, 
and which made Mr. Woollena power for 
good among them. It was the witness of 
an unselfish life, devoted through evil and 
good report to the furtherance of his 
faith. His career was an example which 
they would do well to follow. ‘This to 
his memory, for we held him dear,” 


et 


TiroueH one but say, ‘Thy will be done,” 
He hath not lost his day 
At set of sun.—Christina Rossetti. 
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LONDON. 


Ir was one of Bismarck’s favourite 
sayings, I believe, that “You can’t make 
bread out of barm alone.” Neither can 
churches be made out of mere agitation, 
revivalism, “ forward movements,” or any 
other sort of special effort. It is the 
general effort that tells; if that is strong 
and wise and. persistent a little spurt of 
enthusiasm will hurt no one; even a great 
spurt (if one could see it) might be risked 
pretty securely. Just now, unless I am 
mistaken, it is the general work, rather 
than anything special, which occupies the 
attention of our London churches; 
although, as I shall show by-and-by, there 
are indications of a forthcoming great 
effort which will demand all the energy and 
enthusiasm of our people. Meanwhile, 
steady, straightforward congregational 
work is the prevailing order of the day. 
The prospects differ, of course, according 
to the conditions, here and there brighter, 
yonder duller; but no prospect is bad 
where in the church there are faithful 
people and a faithful leader, who are doing 
together the good work given to them to 
do, whether by popular measurement it is 
called large or small. It has been my 
good fortune to see something of the work 
at many of our churches, and to hear of 
others. It is good work that is going on, 
generally; and in some places, any 
thoughtful person seeing the facts—all of 
them —must say it. is very good work. 

To refer to one branch only—the 
Sunday-schools appear to be, on the whole, 
onducted. intelligently and effectively. 
Experts will at once say: ‘Have you as 
many teachers as you want? Are they 
persons properly equipped for their 
duties? Are the children not only 
attracted in early years, but kept in touch 
as they grow up? Are the schools really 
‘nurseries’ for the churches?” To all 
which the reply must, I confess, be a 
guarded one ; but at any rate, it will not 
be a discouraging one. More teachers are 
wanted at several schools, if not most ; and 
when the “ grace of God” really touches 
some of our well-to-do young people, and 
they become aware of what their life was 
meant for, they will cheerfully follow the 
example of a goodly company of their class 
who are devoting a little time—or more— 
week by week to this work. As to re- 
taining the elder scholars and making 
Church members of them, I have no means 
of speaking confidently about more than a 
few places. I donot thinkthatthe congrega- 
tions, a8 a whole, are much recruited from 
the schools ; but some very active members 
do come to us in this way. 

I am persuaded that, in London, it is 
becoming more and more necessary to con- 
centrate attention on the Sunday’s work 
among our young people. Classes, in- 
stitutes, aud other educational agencies 
abound, and the children who formerly 
came to evening classes and societies con- 
nected with church or chapel are finding 
their way, in increasing numbers, to these 
more public institutions. In so far as they 
find greater means there for intellectual or 
manual training, we must rejoice for their 
sake and for the sake of the whole com- 
munity; but the need of moral and 
spiritual training remains as urgent as 
ever. Jf their week-nights are less at our 
disposal we must make their Sundays the 
happiest, most helpful possible, 
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A feature of our congregational life 
which is more noticeable just now, I think, 
than at one time, is the interest shown by 
our churches each in the work of the 
others. On the North side there have been 
some pleasant gatherings of members from 
different congregations ; in the South 
organised effort in this direction has been 
less evident, but a fairly large roll could 
be drawn up of friends who occasionally 
visit other congregations than their own, 
and of some pluralists who give a good 
deal of time to social and benevolent work 
in connection with several of our churches. 
T hear of one congregation in the West 
sending out wholesale invitations to 
brethren in the faith for a forthcoming 
social meeting. The Hast has its examples 
not wholly dissimilar. The idea is good ; 
it need cost but little money, and only asks 
a bit of wise and kindly brotherly activity 
on the part of the organisers. 

If the omens are to be trusted we shall 
shortly have much more to chronicle in 
the way of united effort among the con- 
gregations shortly. Readers of Tue 
Inquirer have already heard much about 
the project of a Great Bazaar—they will 
hear more yet. I have good friends who 
are sorry to think so. “ Steady congrega- 
tional work?” Yes. Even “Forward 
Movements ”’ now and then ; but a Bazaar / 
The situation, unique in many respects, 
recalls something of what happened when 
it was proposed to hold a meeting of the 
Triennial Conference in London. The 
gravest doubts were expressed, not by the 
indolent or apathetic, but by some of the 
wisest and most loyal workers amongst us. 
It was “all very well” for Manchester or 
Liverpool, or Birmingham, or Leeds. 
Those people in “the provinces,” you 
know, they can do these things; they are 


not so distracted, not so blasé as 
Londoners; besides, there are more of 
them. So ran the remarks of the wise and 


prudent. Courage, courage! Then the 
thing got done, and done well (so 
Londoners modestly thought), and as for 
numbers, was it not written in the book of 
the chronicles (to wit, Tue Inquirer at 
that date) that the gathering of Unitarians 
and their kin was the largest on record in 
this hemisphere since the days of Pente- 
cost? Adsit omen! 

I understand that one of the steadiest 
currents adverse to the project springs 
from a desire to do the thing required— 
namely, to raise a sum of money adequate 
to the demands of pioneer and missionary 
work in this great city, by means less 
“mixed” than a bazaar offers. Why not 
a well-organised, widespread subscription, 
say of “Five Thousand Guineas ”—or 
“ Fifty” if a national building fund 
is preferred — on the lines of the 
centennial funds now being raised by 
several groupsof churches—Methodist and 
others? I do not see why such a fund 
should not go hand in hand with the work 
of the bazaar. L pluribus unum was ever 
our motto. Let not him that prefers one 
metbod despise the other. As to the 
bazaar, it will be what we make of it. I 
have seen bazaars that under the name of 
“sales of work” included some remark- 
able, or even questionable, things. On 
the other hand, I was recently at one such 
function where there was good work to 
buy, some “lovely as a dream”; there 
were good workers, true ladies to do the 
selling; and the buyers seemed to count 
it a privilege to part with cash under 
such conditions. Well, whatever we shall 


make of our bazaar, the long and the 
short of it is, the Committee is at work, all 
sorts of plans and proposals are being 
mooted, the date and place are as good as 
fixed; and there is good hope that, when a 
few more points have been duly considered 
as to the scheme under which the expected 
fund will be applied, the case of the 
promoters of this most important work— 
being an excellent case—will be endorsed 
by the handsome backing of those kind 
and generous friends who have never failed 
the good cause in times of need. 

Allusion has been made to the “ For- 

ward Movement” work. Special courses 
of Sunday evening sermons have taken 
place ina fair number of our churches, 
and others are arranged for the spring. 
Very encouraging reports have been sent 
from different quarters. Amongst them 
I may mention Kilburn, Wood Green, 
and Forest Gate. At the last of these 
the Rev. H. W. Perris began his miuistry 
in October, and the prospects are decidedly 
better than in any previous stage of this 
new church’s © history. His Forward 
Movement sermons attracted a great deal 
of notice and were well reported. 'The 
Committee entrusted with the financial 
support of these operations at the 
different churches secured the services of 
the Rev. T. E. M. Edwards, missionary 
agent of the London and 8.E. Provinces, 
and under his direction some seventeen 
services in all have been conducted by 
different ministers at Haling and Walham 
Green, districts where we have no church 
at present. The numbers attending have 
not been large—sixty or under. At 
Ealing, however, nearly half the expenses 
were saved by well-sustained offertories ; 
and at Walham Green some welcome signs 
of interest presented themselves. If there 
were only funds enough much more might 
be done. 
Work outside the 
regular congregations has been unfortu- 
nately hampered lately by the rather 
serious disabling of several of our minis- 
terial brethren. Their places have had to 
be filled, and this has taken away from 
the available stock of preachers. I am 
glad to say that the Rev. J. Harwood, of 
Brixton, is now in full work again, the 
Rev. George Carter, of Peckham, is pro- 
gressing well, and expects to be in his 
normal ‘health quite soon, and the Rev. 
F. K. Freeston, of Kensington, is steadily, 
if slowly, getting strong again: At 
Hackney an important church is pastor- 
less, but it is hoped asettlement may soon 
occur. Readers of Tur Inquirer will be 
interested to know that the Editor who 
discourses to them, his invisible congrega- 
tion, week by week, has been an invaluable 
ally in our pulpits in this somewhat diffi- 
cult period. W. G. Tarrant. 
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[Notices and Reports for this Department should 
be as brief as possible, and be sent in by Thursday 
Morning.) 
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Bedfield.—On Wednesday evening, the 4th inst., 
the Christmas-tree party was held. The school 
children and a large number of adults were present, 
also a party from Framlingham, On Sunday 
evening a lantern service was held. 

Birmingham: Hurst-street.—The Christmas 
and New Year treats to the poor and the social 
gatherings have this season imposed a very heavy, 
but cheerfully borne, strain on the mission staff, 
The treats to the poor have included a Christmas 
Eve distribution of home comforts, clothing, &c. 5a 


special distribution to distressed military veterans, 
a Christmas breakfast and gift for destitute children, 
a tea, entertainment, and Christmas tree for 
crippled children, a dinner and New Year's gift for 
aged poor men and women, a tea and gift for Girls’ 
Sewing Club, and a Cinderella party for slum 
children, In this way, and including 860 children 
clothed under the auspices of the Puolice-Aided 
Association for Clothing Destitute Children, some 
comfort and Christmas cheer has, through the. 
ageucy of the mission, been provided for not fewer 
than 2,600 people. The social gatherings of the 
mission workers have included tea parties, enter- 
tainments, Christmas treex, &c., for separate 
gatherings of the Sunday-school scholars, the 
adult class, the PS.A., the Band of Hope, the 
covgregation, the mothers’ meeting, &c., attended 
in the aggregate by abcut 1,500 persons, An 

interesting feature of the teachers’ meeting was 
the presentation by Mr. W. J. Clarke, on behalf of 
the Teachers’ Society, of a handsome family Bible, 

together with an illuminated address, to Mr. W. W. 
Sorrill, on his unavoidable retirement from the 
work of the Sunday-school, after having rendered 

valuable and conscientious service as scholar, 

teacher, superintendent, vice-president, &c., for a 
period of upwards of thirty years. The New 
Year services, on the Ist and 8th insts., attracted 
very large congregations, the chapel being filled 
at each of the three services which are now held 
every Sunday. 

Bolton: Unity Church.—The annuil Christ- 
mas party was very successful, over 400 assembling 
for tea on Saturday, Dec. 24, after which an enter- 
tainment was given. On Jan. 2 the Hon. Mrs. 
Klein, of Liverpool, opened our twenty-first annual 
Christmas Fair and Sale of Work, and it was 
gratifying to note the presence of a number of 
those who attended the first fair held in the o!d 
buildings in Commission-street. On Jan. 3 the 
Fair was again opened by Mr. J. J. Bradshaw, 
F.R.LB.A., of Bolton. The sum of £302 was 
raised, which will go towards current expenses and 
the liquidating of the debt of £250 on our new 
school premises. 

Brisbane.—The following letter has been sent 
to Miss E, Burkitt, by Mr. Horace Burkitt, of 
Birkeuhead, Corinda, near this city, Nov. 23, 
1898 :—“ You will be pleased to know that I am 
now corresponding with Mr. Lambley, of Mel- 
bourne, who has sent me a packet of Postal Mission 
pamphlets, which I am distributing gradually to 
such as appear likely to be interested in them. I 
have it in my mind to see if a monthly meeting of 
Unitarians can be arranged, in the hope of forming 
an informal congregation. If we can do this, Mr. 
Lambley says he will try to pay this coloay a visit. 
One or two residents at Bundab rg have been 
writing to Mr, Lambley about organising a congre- 
gation there. I fear this is premature, and have 
suggested commencing with the Postal Mission. I 
receive a few copies of each issue of the Melbourne: 
Unitarian magazine, called Month by Month, and 
send a copy to the editor of the Bundabcrg Star, 
who has leanings in our direction. It seems not 
unlikely that when any congregation is started in 
Queensland it wiil b2 more likely to be at one of 
the country towns rather than at Brisbane, where 
people in business are se'dom resident in or near 
the town. The same causes militate against the 
formation of one that caused the break-up of the 
old congregation at Little Carter-lane, in London, 
of which chapel my father was a trustee.” 

Bristel.—Iu the course of his twenty- second 
annual address at [L2win’s Mead on the lessons of 
the “‘ Dead Year,’ the Rev. A. N. Blatchford recalled 
the names of the most celebrated re1 who had died, 
iacluding Prioce Bismarck anc) Mr. Gladstone,Letween 
whom a striking contrast was drawn. After referring 
to the wars of the year, Mr. Blatchford said : “ And 
yet a worthy memory of the dead year fills us with 


the spirit of hcpe as we ask again the anxious — 


question whether war must for ever be the final 
arbitrament between contending peoples. For lo! 
out of the simple and sincere and humane heart of 
the young Lord of Russia and her myriad legions 
has risen in sweet solemnity, the generous and the 
glad response that it need not be, and that, God 
helping him, it shall not be—and so from his 
pinnacle of ‘military power he bids his brother 
rulers, and urges all the nations, to reason together 
over the awful waste of life, of talent, and of wealth 
so sadly signified by the tramp of Europe's armed 
millions—to curb the ruthless spirit of war, and 
give to industry the wasted powers of a wearied 
and a poverty-stricken world, To the sacred plea 
of peace on earth, the heart and influence of the 
young Emperor are nobly, unselfishly, and spon- 
taneously offered. Whois there who loves his kind, 
seeks ever the faithful discharge of that second of 
Christ’s commandments, and tries, at least, to love 
his neighbour as himself that will not pray for a 
blessing on such a thought, and such a purpose? 
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~ God grant that the kind young ruler’s prayer may 
find a loyal and an answering echo in the minds of 
the captains of his legions, and the masters of his 
ships, for these are verily they with whom, at first, 
it lies to give effect to their young Sovereign’s most 
beneficent intention. Wide may the sweep of his 
generous thought extend, and warm and un- 
reserved be its welcome in the heart of every poten- 
tate, and in the homes of every State ; and amongst 
them all what people should hail them more gladly, 
or more willingly than our own ?” 

Bridgwater.—On Monday evening last a large 
gathering of the Sunday scholars took place at the 
Northgate Hall, at tea, and afterwards the scholars 
were joined by a number of friends, members of 
the congregation, and parents. The Rev, T. P. 
Broadrick presided, anda very enjoyable evening 
was spent. The prizes, numbering twenty-nine, were 
distributed by Miss Spiller, who urged an increased 
attendance at the school and morning service. 

Brighton.—On Monday, Jan. 9, the Sunday, 
school party and distribution of priz2s was held 
v.hen the lecture: hall was crowded by the children, 
their parent», and members of the congregation. 
Over twenty prizes were awarded fvr regu'ar 
a‘tendance and good conduct. Silver brooches were 
given to two girls—sisters, who had not missed a 
single Sunday for three successive years. Through 
the kindness of Mr. Charles Green we were 
able to have a very enjoyable entertainment. 
It being the twenty-first anniversary of the school, 
every child received a emall present, besides the 
threepenny pieces kindly sent every year by Mrs. 
Dobson. Hearty thanks were given by the children 

“to Mrs. Dobson, Mr. Green, the Rev. Alfred Hood, 
and to the teachers. 
Cirencester.— Wednesday, Jan. 4, was a day of 
festivity for the children and friends of the Sunday- 
school and choir. Besides a bountiful tea there 
was the usual Christmas-tree. Prizes were dis- 
tributed by Mrs. Austin. : 
Clifton : Induction of Rey. J. Wars- 
chauer.—Last Sunday, Jan. 8, the Rev. J. Wars- 
chauer, M.A.,. Oxon.,. began his ministry at 
Oakfield-road ( hurch, preaching in the morning on 
“Spiritual Sufficiency,” at night on ‘Spiritual 
Authority.” On the preceding Friday afternoon an 
- induction service had been held, when the Rey. A. 

N. Blatchford, B.A., offered the dedicatory prayer, 
_ while the Rey. Professor Estlin Carpenter, M.A., of 

- Manchester College, Oxford, and the Rev. Charles 
Hargrove, M.A., delivered the charges to the 
congregation and the minister respectively. 
Professor Carpenter who had, more than thircy 
years before, begun his ministry at the same church, 
asked his hearers to consider the church in three 
different aspects— namely, in relation to its own 
members, to the world, and to the other churches 
around them. He begged the congregation to give 
their new minister their confidence, and to extend 
to him the same patience and goodwill which he 
himself had enjoyed among them a generation ago. 
A church must never forget its mission—the 
spread of righteousness and the warfare against 
evil ; let them not offer to God a worship that cost 
them nothing. Their minister was to have full 
freedom of utterance, even though his opinions on 
the pressing questions of the day might not 
always be theirs. Lastly, let them be steadfast in 
holding and proclaiming their own form of faith 
and eucourage their minister to expound it, and 
jealousy and suspicion cn the part of other com- 
munities would die away in time. Mr. Hargrove, 
in addressing the minister, spoke of the glorious 
calling to which he was devoting himselt: well 
might his soul magnify the Lord, and his spirit 
rejoice in God as he contemplated his duties! 
There was sca: cely any re.d, Mr. Hargrove continued, 
to pronoucce a warning against anything in the 
nature of priestly assumption—they were not priests, 
but ministers, called to serve, not to “lord it over 
God’s heritage.” They had to remember this, and 
not merely to please themselves, or do and say just 
what commended itself to them, irrespective of 
the wishes of their congregation. Yet neither were 
they to forget that they had been appointed to the 
office of teachers, on the ground that their training 
had given them a special knowledge on certain sub- 
jects—a knowledge which qualified them for the 
expression of definite opinions on those subjects. 
In this respect, and in this alove, was there a 
distinction between clergy and laity—just as they 
themselves were “ laymen ”’ as contrasted wlth any 
ether specialist, be he doctor, lawyer, or engineec 
They would not be truly serving their congre-. 
gations by always falling in with their views, 
expressing agreement when they did not feel it, or 
telling them their conduct was good and noble 
when it was not. Coming to controversial preaching, 
he remarked that it was easy—and not always un- 
pleasant or avoidable—work ; but by establishing 
their own tenets, demolishing those of others, and 
acquiring a fame as debaters, they would not fulfil 


the chief duty of the ministry, which was the 
raising up of souls to a sense of the divine, to 
influence the lives of their hearers for good, to 
inspire them with faith and trust in God, Let the 
new minister aim at this, and his ministry would be 
a true success,—There was a large attendance, and 
the church was prettily decorated. 

Dukinfield.—On Saturday last the Old Chapel 
congregation gave their annual treat to the aged 
people of the district, without distinction of sect 
or party. Four hundred and twenty persons sat 
down to a sandwich tea, and were waited on with 
loving care by our Sunday-school teachers, who also 
provided avery bright and interesting entertain- 
ment. The Rev. H. 8S. Tayler took the chair, and 
spoke words of cheer to the aged guests. There 
were ninety-six persons between the ages of 60 and 
65 years, 131 persons from 65 to 70, and 172 from 
70 to 80, and 21 persons from 80 to 90 years of 
age. Many of the guests were poor, and expressed 
themselves deeply grateful for the kindness shown 
them. On Saturday, Dec. 31, the annual con- 
gregational party was held. ‘Three hundred 
assembled. After tra the chair was taken by Mr. 
James Kerfoot, chapel warden. In addition to 
the minister’s=address the Rey. H. E. Dowson also 
addressed the meeting. The scholars’ Christmas 
party was held on Monday, Dec. 26. Five hundred 
scholars and teachers were present. The various 
dialogues were repeated next evening for the benefit 
of the parents and their friends. 

Ilkeston.—We had a visit’ from the Rev. Prom- 
motho loll Sen on Sunday, Dec. 4, when he preached 
to a good congregation, who were much helped by 
his discourses. On the following Thursday he took 
part in a course of lectures on ‘‘ England's Empire,” 
lecturing on India. Oa Dec. 29 we had a visit from 
Professor Carpenter, who lectured on ‘ How to 
Read the Gospels,” which was reported at length 
in the local papers. Our annual school party was 
held on Jan. 4, and prizes were awarded to scholars 
and members of the choir. The report read by Mr. 
Smythem showed the school to be iu a satisfactory 
condition, with an increase in the number of 
scholars. Wehadasmall sale of work in November 
and realised £5. We propcse holding another 
bazaar on April 19 and 20, in the hope of raising 
sufficient money to clear off the debt, arising from 
the alterations to our chapel. 

London: Essex Church.— Many London 
friends will be glad to hear that Professor Hastlin 
Carpenter will preach at Essex Church to-morrow, 
and also on the Sunday after. 

London: Lewisham, — The meetings of the 
Literary and Scientific Society for the second part 
of the session 1898-9 were resumed on Jan. 9. 
Mrs. G. W. Hodgson (our organist) provided an 
excellent programme fur a musical evening, and 
there was an appreciative audience of more than a 
hundred people. 

London: Peckham.—At the Band of Hope 
meeting on Friday, Jan. 6, a pithy spirited address 
was delivered by Mr. Jas. Ritchie, Secretary of the 
Lambeth Band of Hope Union, and on the same 
evening a New Year’s Devotional Temperance Ser- 
vice was conducted in the church by the Rev. 
W. G. Tarrant, who in a thoughtful earnest address 
urged the necessity of continuous work in every 
good cause. 

London: Welsh Servyices.—Owing to the 
majority of the members attending these ser- 
vices at the Council Room, Essex Hall, having gone 
ona visit to the Principality over Christmas and 
New Year’s Day, thece was no service held on those 
two Sundays, but they were recommenced last 
Sunday, when there was a very good attendance. 
Mr. Delta Evans delivered a very able address on 
“Object in Life,’’ based on Eccles. ix. 10. The 
musical part of the service was made more 
attractive by having the use of the piano which 
has been lent by the B, and I.U.A. 

Manchester: Bradford.—The annual scholars, 
party and prize distribution was held Jan. 7, when 
over 200 scholars were provided with tea. The 
after meeting and entertainment was presided over 
by the minister, the Rev. W. E. Atack. The prizes 
were distributed by Mr. G. H. Leigh, of Monton, 
who expressed his pleasure at seeing so many bright 
faces and knowing of their excellent attendance 
and behaviour during the year. He said he hoped 
the time would not be far distant when they would 
be rem ved from the cramped quarters they now 
occupied, and placed in a more suitable and com- 
modious building, which the rapid expansion and 
development of the work required, 

Moretonhampstead.—Through the kindness of 
Mr. Bowring the Sunday-school had its annual 
Christmas treat on Dec 27. Mr. Coniam presented 
a Christmas-tree, and many helped to make the 
party a success. : 

Paisley.—A social meeting and limelight enter- 
tainment was held Jan. 5. After tea, the lecturer, 
Mr, T, H. Taylor, L.D.S., took his audience in 


imagination upon “ A Tour through Northern and 
Eastern France with a Camera.’ On the motion 
of the Rey. A. C, Henderson, B.D., a vote of thanks 
was awarded to the lecturer. An excellent pro- 
gramme of songs and recitations followed. 

Pontypridd.—The Rev. Stopford A. Brooke 
preached here on Monday night to a congregation of 
between five and six hundred, who sympathetically 
listened to and highly appreciated the eloquent 
discourse, At the request of the members of the 
Unitarian Church the English Congregational 
Church was kindly lent for the occasion, and their 
organist presided at the organ ; the singing was 
hearty and general. The South Wales Echo, an 
evening paper, published at Cardiff, in commenting 
upon the above, states that ‘“ They are letting in 
the New Year very well at Pontypridd by a display 
of Christian brotherliness and tolerance that is good 
to see.... Lam pleased to see this tribute to the 
right of free belief, and this mark of respect also 
to the scholarly Stopford Brooke, who is one of the 
foremost literary critics of the day, and whose fame 
as a preacher is equally great as his popularity as a 
writer on English literature.” The Glamorgan Free 
Press, besides inserting a portrait and a short 
biographical sketch in a leaderette, says : ‘Dr. 
Stopford Brooke is a prophet of the first rank, a 
seer who penetrates below the superficial distinctions 
into the heart of humanity, a man with a message 
instinct with faith, hope, and love, a message of life 
and joy.” 

Reading.—On Thursday last a social meeting 
connected with the Church Guild was held in the 
Assembly Rooms, Bridge-street. There was a good 
attendance, about 70 being present. The proceed- 
ings were entirely of a social character, part-songs 
(by the choir) and cther vocal and instrunental 
music, which, with recitations and conversation, 
made a very pleasant and successful meéting. 

Rochdale.—The New Year brings the first half 
of the winter’s work to a successful termination. 
The annual sale of work opened by the Mayor had 
for gross receipts £138. At the Christmas party 
600 persons were present ; many more were unable 
to gain admission and the entertainment will be 
repeated. The Ray. T. P. Spedding has delivered 
a series of six week-evening lectures on his visit to 
the Holy Land. The lectures were illustrated by 
300 slides, nearly all of which were from Mr. Sped- 
ding’s own negatives. At the prize distribution 
eleven scholars qualify for silver medals awarded 
for three years’ complete attendance ; three others 
for gold medals, representing seven years’ complete 
attendance ; and certificates will be given to one 
scholar for twelve years’, and two others for ten 
years’ unbroken attendance. HKighty-three prizes 
for attendance have been won. The scholars’ 
averages for 1898 are 136 morning, and 259 after- 
noon. 

Sidmouth : Welcome to the Rev. W. Agar.— 
In order to welesme the recently-app inted 
minister-—the Rev. W Agar—a soré2 was held on 
Wednesday evening, the 4th inst , in the schoolroom, 
to which members and friends were invited, and 
a'though the weather. was, somewhat unpropitious, 
about one hundred were present. Mr, Dennis B. 
Squire occupied the chair, and amongst others 
present we noticed the Rev. H. Gow (Leicester), 
Rev. T. L. Marshall, Dr. Leon, Mrs. Goodwyn 
Barmby, Mr. Hunter, Mrs. Yelland, Mr. Isaacs, Dr. 
Jolliffe (New York), Mr. and Mrs. Haslam (Bolton), 
Mrs. Poynting (Birmingham), &. The Chairman, 
in opening the proceedings, stated that they were 
met together to give their new minister a welcome, 
and said it was a great satisfaction to him, as he 
thought it would be to others, to have another 
minister amongst them after a lapse of six months. 
Referring to the Sunday-school he was pleased to 
see they had so many scholars, and to find it in such 
a satisfactory condition, thanks to the untiring 
energy of the ladies who taught them. He moved 
a vote of cordial welcome to the Rev. W. A. Agar 
on settling amongst them, and expressed the hope 
that he might long continue to be the minister of 
their congregation. Mr. G. Isaacs seconded. He 
had known the congregation for a long time and 
during thit perivd they had had only three 
ministers, which showed they got on well together. 
He then amusingly related the condition of the old 
chapel when in its thatched state, and referred to 


the many improvements since effected. The Rey. 
T. L. Marshall, in supporting the resolution, 
said he was himself only a _ retired minister 
and a recent comer to Sidmouth, but he 


thought he might venture, on behalf of the 
ministers of the district, to give a cordial welcome 
to Mr. Agar. He referred to the happy diminution 
of sectarian antagonism, pointed out that their 
work was not dogmatic or controversial, and 
expressed a hope that Mr. Agar would cultivate 
friendly relations with all denominations as he him- 
self had in his former ministry. He was glad to 


find the congregation and school in so satisfactory 
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a state. Mr. Wood, a member of the congrega- 
tion, having added a few words of welcome, the 
Rev. H. Gow said he had known Mr. Agar as 
a brother minister at Leicester for some time and 
congratulated the Unitarians of Sidmouth most 
sincerely on having him amongst them. The 
motion was carried with acclamation. Mr. Agar 
said he should have been pleased had they allowed 
him to come amongst them in a quiet way, but 
at the same time he was grateful to them in 
for the kindness they had shown him. From the 
first he had received a warm reception, and he 
liked people who showed the warmth of feeling 
which was expresse?d that evening. He was 
pleased that his old friend had come and given 
him God-speed. With such a warm welcome and 
such a beautiful place as Sidmouth to live in, if a 
man could not do well and be quite happy there 
must be something wrong, and if he did not succeed 
they: must put it down to failure on his own part. 
He trusted they would become united and all work 
together as one man, His chief work was to join, 
if he could, rationalism—a free rationalism—with 
reverence, and he was willing to help in anything 
that would further any good cause in the town. 

Yarmouth.—The Rev. W. Rodger Smyth last 
mcnth delivered a lecture on “ What has Chris- 
tianity done for Man?” The report of his remarks, 
which was published in a local journal, led to an 
interesting public correspondence, in which the 
Unitarian contribution to the work of Christianity 
was defended by Mr, Smyth. 


CSouR CALEN DAR. 


ee 
SUNDAY, January 15, 


——— 


¢= lt is requested that notice of any altera- 
tion in the Calendar be sent to the Pub- 
lisher not later than Thursday afternoon. 


Bermondsey, Fort-road, Upper Grange-road, 11 a.m, 
and 7 p.M., Rey, Harotp RyLert. 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel 
11 A.M. and 7 p.m., Rey. FREDERIC ALLEN. 
Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 
11am. and 7 P.M., Rev. J. Harioop, B.A. 
Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-rd., West 

Croydon, 11 4.M. and 7 p.M., Rev.J. Pace Hopes. 

Deptford, Church-street, 11.15 a.m, and 6.30 P.M., 
Rey. A. J. MARCHANT. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting-hill-gate, 11 4.m. 
and 7 p.m., Rev. J. E. Carpenter, M.A. 

Essex Hall, Essex-street, Strand, Welsh Service, 
6.30 PM. 

Forest-gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 
11 a.m. and 6.30 p.m., Rev. H. Woops PERRIS. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham-place, 
11 am. and 7 p.m, Rev. R. H. U. Buoor, of 
Trowbridge. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 a.m. and 
7 p.M., Rev. BRookE HerrorD, D.D. 

Highgate Hill, Unitarian Christian Church, 11 a.m. 
and 7 P.M. 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 a.m. 
and 7 p.M., Rev. G. Dawgs Hioxs, M.A., Ph.D. 

Kentish Town, Free Christian Church, Clarence- 
road, 11 a.M, and 7 p.M., Rey. A. FARQUHARSON. 
Morning, ‘“ Bearing our Cross.” Evening, 
*“ What is a Church.” 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 a.m. and 7 F.M., Rey. J. E. 
STRONGE. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High-street, 
11 a.m. and 7 P.M., Rev. W. C. Pop. 

Little Portland-street Chapel, near Oxford-circus, 
11.15 a.m. and7 p.m., Rev. H. Rawzines, M.A. 
Morning, ‘‘The Authority of the Prayer Book.” 

Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal Green, 
11 a.M. and 7 p.m., Rev. W. G. CapMan. 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 a.m. and 6,30 P.m., 
Rev. G. CartEr. 

Plumstead Unitarian Church, Plumstead Common- 
road, 11 a.m., Rev. L. Jenkins JONES, and 
6.30 p.m., Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A. 

Richmond Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15 a.m. 
and 7 P.M., Rev. 8. Farrineton. 

Stepney-Green, College Chapel, 11 a.M and 7-P.M,, 
Mr, Luckine TAVENER, 

Stoke Newington, The Green, 11.15 a.m.and 7 P.m., 
Rey. W. Woopina, 

Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church, Hast-hill, 
11 am., Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B,A., and 7 P.M., 
Rev. L. Jenkins Jonus. 

Wood Green, Unity Hall, 11 a.m. and 7 P.m., Rey. 
Dr. Mummery, 


_—— ny 
PROVINCIAL, 


Bata, Trim-street Chapel, 11 am, and 6.20 P.M. 
Rey. F, W, STANLEY, 


BeprorD, Library (side room), 6.30 pP.m., Rey. 
Rowranp Hr. 

BirminauamM, Church of the Messiah, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 P.M., Rev. L. P. Jacks, M.A, ~ 

Biackpoot, Bank-street, North Shore 10.45 a.m. 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. W. Binns, 

BLACKPOOL, Unitarian Lay Church, Masonic Hall, 
Waterloo-road, South Shore, 6.30 p.m. 

Boottz, Free Church, Stanley-road, 11 a.m., Rey. 
Q). Davis, and 6.30 p.m., Rev. H. W. Hawkes. 

BourNemovurn, Unitarian Church, Weat-hill-road, 
11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. C. C. Cox, 

BricuHTon, Christ Church (Free Christian), New-road, 
North-street, 11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. A. Hoop. 

Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 a.m, and 
7 P.M., Rev. GzorGE STREET, 

CANTERBURY, Blackfriars, 11 a.m. 

Deat and Watmer, Free Christian Church, High- 
st., 11 4.M. and 6.30 P.M., Rev. MELSON GODFREY. 

Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 a.M 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. S. Burrows. 

Easrsourne, Lismore-road, Terminus-road, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 P.m., Rev. W. Birks. 

GUILDFORD, Ward-street Church, 11 a.m, and 
6.30 P.M. 

HorsHam, Free Christian Church, Worthing-road, 
11 aM. and 6.30 p.m., Rev. J. J. Marten. 
Leeps, Mill Hill, 10.45 a.m. and 6.30 p.m., Rev. C. 

Hararoye, M.A. 

LrvERPooL, Hope-street Church, 11 a.m. and 6,30 
P.M., Rev. T. W. FRECKELTON, 

LIVERPOOL, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 a.m. 
and 6.50 p.m., Rev. W. J. Jupp. 

LIVERPOOL, Renshaw-street Chapel, 11 a.m, and 
6.80 p.M., Rev. Dr. Kien. Evening, “ The 
Apostles’ Creed.” 

MancHEsTER, Sale, 11 a.M. and 6.30 p.m, Rev. 
J. Forrest. 

MANCHESTER, Strangeways, 10.30 a.M.and 6.80 .™., 
Rey. W. R. SHANKS. 

MaraatE, Forester’s Hall (Side Entrance), Union- 
crescent, 11 a.m., Mr. G. R. Burpan. 

OxrorD, Manchester College, 11.30 a.m., Rev. Dr. 

3 DrumMMOND. 

PortsmoutTH, General Baptist Chapel, St. Thomas- 
street, 6.45 p.m., Mr. T'HoMas Bonp, 

PortsMouTH, High-street Chapel, 11 a.m, and 
6.45 p.m., Mr. G. Cosnns Prior. 

Ramsaate, Assembly Rooms, High-street, 6.30 P.m., 
Mr. G. R. Burven. 

ReaDina, Unitarian Free Church, London-road, 
11.15 a.m. and 6.30 p.m., Rev. E. A. Voysry, B.A. 

ScarBorovuGH, Westborough, 10.45 a.M. and 7 P.M., 
Rey. E. L. H. THomas, B.A. 

SovrHrort, Portland-street Church, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 p.M., Rev. C. H. WELLBELOVED. 

Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 a.m, 
and 6.30 p.m., Rey. PRIESTLEY PRIME. 

TunBripGe WELLS, Mechanics’ Institute, Dudley- 
road, 11 a.m. and 6.30 P.M. 

York, St. Saviourgate Chapel, 11 a.m. and 6.80 P.M., 
Rev. Dennis Hirp, M.A, 


nn 


Carz Town, Free Protestant Unitarian Church, 
Hout-street, 6.30 p.m., Rev. R. BatMFortTH. 


THICAL RELIGION SOCIETY, 

4 STEINWAY HALL, PORTMAN-SQUARE, 
S.W.—Jan. 15th, at 11.15, Dr. WASHINGTON 
SULLIVAN, “(Is Socialism Ethically Defensible ?”’ 


OUTH-PLACE ETHICAL SOCIETY, 

SOUTH-PLACE, FINSBURY. — Jan. 15th, 

at 11.15, HERBERT BURROWS, “ The Soul of a 
People ; The Yellow Man and the Caucasian.” 


(oe CHURCH, ISLINGTON. 


A LECTURE in connection with the Literary 
Society will be given in the above Church on 
THURSDAY NEXT, JANUARY 19, by Dr. W. R. 
WasHINGTON SULLIVAN, on “Cardinal Newman’s 
Theory of Belief.” » 

Chair to be taken at 8. Friends invited, 


ppc ae wanted by highly respect- 

able young lady, aged 25, as COMPANION 
or LADY HOUSEKEEPER. Could assist with 
children ; cheerful, musical; thoroughly wunder- 
stands household management, plain and fancy 
cooking. First-class references, Salary as may be 
arranged.—Apply first, W. R., Inquirer Office, 
5, Hssyex-street, Strand, W.C. 


W ANTED, a Lady, who in return for 


a comfortable home, with board and 
laundry, would assist a» Mother with two young 
children and in light household duties, General 
servant kept. References exchanged,—~ Address, 
H., Tue Inquirer Office, 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 


a 


A Special Fund for Providing Sunday-schools 
with Books, 


Firrt# List o¥ Donations. 


Aspden, Miss, London .., we 
Crook, Mrs. Joseph, Bolton 
Elsom, Jos. S., Hull : 
Greenhow, Mrs., Leeds 
Holt, Mrs, George, Liverpool 
Holt, Miss E. G., Liverpool is 
Martineau, the Misses M. C. and 
London : vee 23 
Thompson, Geo. Carslake, Penarth 
Turner, F. W., London 
X. Y., Leeds oe 


0,.aS 


NOHFYPY DOrKOrHOR 
eatscoocn cococoa™ 


1 
Amount acknowledged previously Oe 


Total ane Se OOR Spe 
Contributions should be sent to the Treasurer, 
Dr. W. Brake Opasrs, at the Offices of the 
Association, Essex Hall, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 
Jan. 11, 1899. 


Manchester Domestic Mission. 


a 


On MONDAY, JANUARY 23rd, 1899, a MIS- 
CELLANEOUS RECITAL will be given by Mr. 
Joun Harwoop, in the MEMORIAL HALL, 
ALBERT-SQUARE, MANCHESTER, for the 
BENEFIT of the DOMESTIC MISSION FUNDS. 


To commence at 7.30. 

Front seats, 23. ; second seats, 1s, 

} ING’S LYNN FREE CHRISTIAN 
(UNITARIAN) CHURCH. 

A BAZAAR will be held in the Schoolroom. 
attached to the Church on the 25th and 26th of 
JANUARY, with a view to providing Funds for 
necessary Church Repairs, Clearing off a Debt due 
to the Treasurer, and putting the Church into a 
better Financial condition. 

The Mayor of Lynn (J. T. BunKALL, Esq.) has 
kindly consented to open the Bazaar the first day. 

Contributions in Money or Goods will be grate- 
fully acknowledged by the Minister, 

Rey. G. LANSDOWN, 
Lake-road, King’s Lynn ; 
or the Hon. Sec., 
Mr. F. A. BUSH, 
16, Coronation-square, King’s Lynn. 


MOTHER wishes to place her 

daughter in a nice family as LADY NURSE 
to young children, or useful companion. Domesti- 
cated and thoroughly experienced in the care of 
children.—Mrs, STEELE, Glenholm, Burgess Hill, 
Sussex. 3 


MARRIAGES, 


THomas—Evans—On January 9th, ab the West 
Grove Unitarian Church, by the Rev, Stopford 
A. Brooke, M.A., LL.D., the Rev. J. M. Lioyd 
Thomas, of Liscard, Jiverpool, to Alice, 
youngest daughter of the late David Evans, 
J.P., of Bodringallt, near Pontypridd. 

WitpE—THompson—On January 2nd, at the Unit- 
arian Church, Atherton, near Manchester, by 
the Rev. J. J. Wright, Harry Barnett, eldest 
son of Henry Wilde, to Lizzie Alice, eldest 
daughter of David Thompson, all of Liverpool. 


- DEATHS. 


Bac&sHELE—On the 10th January, at his residence, 
19, Burghley-road, Highgate-road, N.W., after 
a long illness, Samuel Price Backshell. . 

Barmpy—On the 9th inst., after a few hours’ illness, 
Beatrice Helen, youngest daughter of the late 
Rev. Goodwyn Barmby, and of Mrs. Barmby, 
of Mount Pleasant, Sidmouth. 

Davis—On January 11th, at Almswood, Evesham, 
Minna, widow of the late Rey, David Davis, 
aged 76 years. 

Wittmzr—On January 9, at 20, Lorne-road, Oxton, 
Birkenhead, in her 84th year, Jane, widow of 
the late Charles Willmer, Was interred at 
Flaybrick-hill Cemetery on Wednesday, the 
11th inst. 


: In Memoriam, 
Stantina, Rebecca Susanna, died Jan, 11th, 1898, 


~ PRINCIPAL 
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Schools, ete, 


HANNING HOUSH, HIGHGATE, 
HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
AND BOARDING SCHOOL 
For the daughters of Unitarian Ministers and 
others. 
~ London Matriculation, English, Tati, French, 
German, Mathematics, Science, Hlocution, Greek, 
Drawing, Class Singing, Dressmaking, Cookery, 
Calisthenics, Playground, Swings, Cricket, Garden, 
Outside Sanatorium, Laundry at home. 
Outside Examiner, 
Fees per Term : 

Boarders, £10 13s. 6d. or with Music, £12 5s. 
‘Extras: Violin, Solo Singing, Painting, £2 2s. 
Shorthand, Dancing, 10s. 6d. 

Day scholars, 3 to 5 guineas, with Music extra. 
Kindergarten, 2 to 24 guineas. 
Manager—Miss MATILDA SHARPE, 

i Rev. R. SPEARS, Honorary Secretary. 

NEXT TERM begins WEDNESDAY, January 
18th, 1899. 


IGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
SOUTH MARINE TERRACE, 
ABERYSTWYTH. 


PRINCIPAL ... Mrs. MARLES THOMAS. 


First-class Honours, Special Distinctions, Certifi- 
cates, Prizes and Medals have been gained in various 
' Public Examinations. Scholarships at the Univer- 
- sity Colleges have also been obtained from the 
School. 


ILTON LODGE SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS,.5, EATON PLACE, BRIGHTON. 


Mrs. bE WASGINDT. 

Miss FOX, B.A. (London). 

Miss pk WASGINDT, 
(Frankfort Conservatoire), 

Careful Home Training. Special attention to 
Conversational French and German. Pupils pre- 
pared for Oxford and Cambridge Local Examina- 
tions, ‘ 


OME SCHOOL FOR’ GIRLS, 

WALTON-CUM-FELIXSTOW, in connec- 

tion with BESTREBEN HIGH SCHOOL, BRON: 
DESBURY, N.W. 

For particulars of either branch, address PRIN- 
CIPALS, Bestreben. 


XCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—CONAMUR, 
SANDGATE. 


ENcLisH TEACHER .., 
VIOLIN AND Piano 


Princrpats :—Miss JARVIS (for 8 years Second 
Mistress of Bolton High School for Girls), and Miss 
CLARA BERRY (late of Bolton High School and 
Bedales). 

Good house, with south aspect, on the sea wall. 

Reference is permitted to T, Grosvenor Lex, 
Esq., Clent House, Clent, near Stourbridge ; Miss 
Woop, B.Sc., The Orchard, East Peckham, Kent, 
and others. : 

The HALF TERM began NOVEMBER 7th. 


Invalid Children’s Gonvalescent Narsing Home. 


Winirred House, Wray-cREScENT, TOLLINGTON 
Park, Lonpon, N. 

Intended for the reception of poor children, after 
illness or hospital treatment, who require good air, 
good food, and good nursing, in order to complete 
their recovery. 
health, and who need a little special care and better 
food than they can have in their own homes, 

Girls admitted from 8 to 12 years ; boys from 
8 to 10, The weekly charge is from 4s, to 5s., 
according to age and circumstances, 

Applications for admission to be made to Miss 
M. PRITCHARD. 

Subscriptions and donations will be gratefully 
received ; and may be sent to 
W. M. Buytu, Hon. Treas., 

20, Highbury-terrace, N., 
Miss M. PritcwarD, Hon Sec., 
11, Highbury-creseent, N, 


TANTED, one or two COMPANION 
PUPILS fer little boy of 8 and girl of 6. 
Excellent Newnham governess and kindergarten ; 
trained nurse. Excellent country home, riding, 
&e,—Link End, Malvern, 


or to 


Also for children who are out of. 


Boary and kWesivence. 


OARD and RESIDENCE, South of 
England, Healthy neighbourhood. Home 
comforts. Seven miles from Brighton, near South 
Downs, Station Hassocks (on main line L.B.S.C.).— 
Miss RowLanp, Gothic House, Hurstpierpoint. 


OURNEMOUTH. — Elvaston, West 
Clif, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT, 
Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the High- 
cliffe Hotel. 50 rooms, Full-sized billiard table. 
Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff Promenade. 
Due south. Near Unitarian Church.—Mr, and 
Mrs, Pocock, 


OURNEMOUTH.—Most comfortable 
private BOARDING-HOUSE ; close to sea ; 
sheltered among the Pines; south aspect. Billiard- 
room (full-sized table). Terms moderate.—Address, 
Miss Cuatpxcort, Stirling: House, Manor-road, 


BREGHTON. —Superior BOARDING 
ESTABLISHMENT, near sea and lawns ; 
large pleasant rooms ; bath and smoke rooms, 
Terms moderate.—Miss Situtrant, 11, Rochester- 
gardens, Hove, 


RS. ROBERT TURNER (late of 

Ditchling) receives BOARDERS. Terms 

moderate ; suitable for tudents.—94, Grosvener- 
road, S.W. 


ICHMOND. — Comfortable HOME 


offered in quiet private house. Invalid or 
elderly person would receive every care and atten- 
tion. Highest references.—Miss K. Lxscu, 27, 
St. Mary’s Grove, Richmond, Surrey. 


T, LEONARDS.—* Crantock,” 59, 
Warrior-square. First-class BOARD and 
RESIDENCE, newly furnished and redecorated. 
Sea View, excellent cuisine, billiard room, sanitary 
certificate.—Mr. and Mrs. Srpney P. Porrer. 


WEST CENTRAL HOTEL} 


Proprietor, 
FREDERIC SMITH. 


This first-class Hotel, conducted on strictly Temper- &% 
ance principles, is commended by the Rey. C. Aked, 
Liverpool ; Rey. Rowland Hill, Bedford; Rev. G. Vance 
Smith, D.D., Bowden, Cheshire; Rev. J. C. Street, § 
Birmingham 3 Rev. Charles A. Berry, D.D., Wolver- 
hampton ; Rev. Charles Garrett, Liverpool ; Rev. Canon § 
Howell, Wrexham ; Rey. A. B. Grosart, LL. D., Black- & 
burn ; Dr. Norman Kerr, London, &c. Central, Quiet, 
Exceptionally Clean, Moderate in Charges. Spacious s 
Coffee Rooms, Visitors’ Drawing Rooms, Baths, &c. & 
3d. to 28. Rooms, 1s. 6d. to 2s. 6d. 


Breakfast or Tea, 1s. 


Service, 9a, Printed Tariff on Application. 
75, 77, 79, 97, $9, 101, 103, 105, K 
SOUTHAMPTON ROW, RUSSELL SQ., LONDON, & 


1 Qt CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY 
SDE Ge LONDON BRIDGE 


Interest on Loans reduced to Four-and-a-half 
per Cent, 


DIRECTORS. 
Chairman — Sir H. W. Lawrencn, Bart., 21, 
Mincing-lane, E.C. 
Deputy- Chairman—Marx H, Jopazr, A.R.LBA, 
7, Pall Mall, S.W. 
F.HLA. HARDCASTLE, F.S.1, 5, Old Queen-st., 8.W. 
Miss Orme, 118, Upper Tulse- hill, S.W, 
STEPHEN SEAWARD Tayer, 151, Brixton-road, S.W., 
and Mrs, Henry Routt, 1, Randolph-gardens, N.W, 


PREFERENCE SHARES £10, Interest 44 per 
cent. DEPOSITS received at 3, 3h, and 4 per cent., 
witbdrawable at short notice, 

LIBERAL ADVANCES promptly made. 
Monthly repayment, including principal, premium 
and interest for each £100 advanced—21 years, 
13s, 6d.; 18 years, 14s. 9d.; 15 years, 16s. 1d. ; 
10 years, £1 Is, 8d. Survey Fee to £500, half-a- 
guinea. 

Special facilities given to persons desiring to pur- 
chase houses for their own occupation, Prospectus 


free, 
FREDERICK LONG, Manager. 


Established in the First Year of the 
Queen's Reign 


MOORE & NOORE 


PIANOS 


Iron Framed; Trichord; Check Action 
Perfect Tone and Touch 
Solid Construction ; 
Elegant Design 


MEDALS and AWARDS invariably for GOOD 
and CHEAP instruments, 


Prices from 18 to 96 Guineas. 


Supplied either for CASH (liberal discount), or 

on the THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM, £1 11s. 6d. 

to £8 8s, per quarter (10s. 6d. to 56s. per month) 
on generous and equitable terms, 


ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST post free 


ny 


Large selection cf Instruments at the spacious 
Warerooms : 


104 & 105, Bishopsgate Street 
Within, London, E.C. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
ee Se he 


SourHampton Buiipinas, CHancery Lane, Lonpon, 
TWO AND A-HALF PER CENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 


TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS 
of minimum monthly balance, when not drawn 
below £100. 


STCCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES pur- 
chased and sold. 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT, 


For the encouragement of Thrift, the Bank re- 
ceives small sums on deposit and allows Interest 
Monthly, cn each completed £1, 


—— 


IRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY, 
HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR 
TWO QUINEAS PER MONTH. 


IRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 
HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 
FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH. 


The BIRKBECK ALMANAC, Post free on 
application. 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


FREDK. LONG oe SON, 
AUCTIONEERS, SURVEYORS, HOUSE & LAND AGENTS 
4, Adelaide Place, London Bridge, E.C. 
Rents Collected, and the entire management of 


Property in any part of London or Suburbs under- 
taken. Valuations for Probate, &c. 


tH 


COTCH TWEEDS and SERGES at 

Mill Prices, Ladies’ or Gents’ ; best quality 

only, Patterns post free; orders carriage paid.— 
Gro, McLeop & Sons, Hawick, N.B. 
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ETHICAL RELIGION. 


The New Testament of Jesus 
for Theists. 


A Compilation of Selected Passages Freely 
Arranged without Note or Comment. 


Published by Witt1ams & Noraats, 14, Henrietta- 
street. Price One Shilling. 


Sold by Y s1nrp Green, 5, Essex-street, Strand. 
ns 


If it is “the Personal Religion of Jesus” that we 
would learn ; what He actually taught, and what 
His real Life meant—not what other men believed 
or declared of Him after His departure—this 
“reasonable quest of sacred truth ” must be directed 
to that portion of the books in our possession, which 
can be relied upon as an historical record. Original 
written documents, fairly well attested, were avail- 
able in the Apostolic age. These were, first, the 
reports of public discourses, heard and noted down 
by Matthew, who would, from the nature of his 
secular businesa, be ab’e to write in his native lan- 
guage, though Peter and John, the fishermen, were 
at that time illiterate men; and secondly, the 
collection of biographical data gathered by Mark, 
when he served the Apostolic missions as secretary, 
from his conversations with men who had accom- 
panied Jesus in Galilee. To these materials we 
may safely add the parables, likely to have been 
preserved by frequent oral repetition at Christian 
meetings ; and a few obviously characteristic per- 
sonal anecdotes. 


A serious attempt, a merely tentative essay, is 
here ventured, to show that such probably genwine 
elements of the books called “the First Three ” or 
“ Synoptic Gospels”’—which books, in their present 
form, cannot be proved to have existed before the 
middle, at any rate, of the Second Century—may 
be separated from whatever additions or interpola- 
tions should appear due to anonymous, irresponsi- 
ble, literary compilers, in those composite, amplified 
narratives, our “Scriptures,” which were subse- 
quently adopted by the ecclesiastical canon. It 
will not be deemed a reprehensible intrusion. It 
is now submitted, but with some diffidence, only as 
an experiment, in the hope that more competent 
scholars will soon undertake this needful task, The 
following rules for determining the unauthenticity 
of passages abounding in the “ Three First Gospels” 
are laid down by the Rev. Dr. Martineau in ‘‘ The 
Seat of Authority in Religion” (Edition of 1890, 
pages 577, 598, 596, 652) :— 


“AE VEIL TAKEN AWAY.” 


"1. Wherever, during or before the ministry of 
Jesus, any person in the narrative is made to speak 
in language, or refer to events, which had their 
origin at a later date, the report is incredible as an 
anachronism, 


“2, Miraculous events cannot be regarded as 
adequately attested, in presence of natural causes 
accounting for belief in their occurrence. 

“3. Acts and words ascribed to Jesus, which 
plainly transcend the moral level of the narrators, 
authenticate themselves as his; while such as are 
out of character with his spirit, but congruous with 
theirs, must be referred to inaccurate tradition. 


“The first of these rules compels us to treat as 
unauthentic, in its present form, every reputed or 
implied claim of Jesus to be the promised Messiah, 


“While it is impossible to reach any original 
attestation, which we can appreciate as adequate, 
to substantiate the tales that would be incredible 
to-day, nothing is more certain than that, in the 
state of mind out of which the Church was born, 
miracles would have been freely believed, whether 
they had really happened or not.” —(Page 593.) 

“The application of our third rule, excluding 
what is incongruous with the personal characteristics 
of Jesus, is a much more difficult and delicate task 
for the critic than he encounters with the other 
two ; nor will his handling of it, however cautious, 
bring conviction to those who require more definite 
grounds of belief than those afforded by harmony 
and disharmony in the shades of character. And 
yet, to those who cannot help being affected by 
such phenomena, there is nothing more persuasive,” 
—(Page 596.) 


“NTE RELIGION PERSONALLY REALISED,” 


“Tf Jesus of Nazareth, in virtue of the character- 
istics of his spirit, holds the place of Prince of 
Saints, and perfects the conditions of the pure 
religious life, he thereby reveals the highest possi- 
bilities of the human soul, and their dependence 
on habitual communion between man and God,’— 
(Page 652,) 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 
FOR THE NEW YEAR. 


THE HELPER, 


LSOO.~7 


A Handbook for Parents and Sunday-school Teachers. 


Edited by MARIAN PRITCHARD (“ Aunt Amy ”). 


Price 2/6 net, Postage 4d. 


CONTENTS. 
A Year of Sunday Readings. Fifty-two Selections from the Bible and other Books, with Notes for 


Teachers. 
The Sunday-school at Home. 
Addresses to Scholars. 
WHITE. : 


Rey. J, Estrrn Carpenter, M.A. 
Rey. A. N. Buatronrorp, B.A., Rey. Cartes Rover, B.A., and H, Kersey 


Suggestive Lessons for Sunday Classes: The Bible and its Meauitit#}/. Rev. Cuarias Haronovn, 


Nature’s Story : The Rock Builders (Illustrated), Rev. T. Rosryson. 


Sip, its Punishment, 


and its Cure, Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A. Virtues of Daily Life, Rey. Henry Rawtrnes, M.A. 
Question Lessons on Life of Jesus, lon PrivcHarp. 


For the Little Ones. 
Music. Three Short Sunday-school Services. 
Favourite Hymns. 


Nelly and John Henry and Eliza. 
Parable of Lost Sheep, set to Music. 


Miss Mary Denpy. 
Three Tunes for 


Articles on Special Subjects of interest to parents and teachers, by Rev. J. J. Wricut, Miss E, J. 
TitrorD, Rev. E, M. Darryn, Miss Mary LatHam, and others, 


Teachers in Council: (i.) A Summer Session at 


Sunday-school Library, opened by Miss GerrrupE Martineau. 


opened by Rey. J. Cottrns OpcErs, B.A. 


Oxford, opened by Rev. JosepH Woop. (ii.) Our 
(iii) The Unprepared Teacher, 


The Editor's Bookshelf. Il!ustrative Stories, Anecdotes, Poems, &c., &c.# 
London: ESSEX HALL, ESSEX STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


“DAILY MEDITATIONS” & “NIGHT UNTO NIGHT.” 


By the Rev. W. G. TARRANT, B.A. 


Leather, gilt edged, Price 1s.; and Cloth, red edged, Price 6d. 
“ Daily Meditations” in Shilling Hdition only. 


Inquirer Office; or Purnre Green, Hssex Hall. 


Third Edition. Revised. 


PSALMS OF 


Feap. 8vo. Is. 6d. 


THE WEST. 


“Many new and striking thoughts will be found in ‘ Psalms of the West.’”—Christian World. 
“We have in this volume ninety Psalms of modern times containing innumerable beautiful senti- 


ments.” —Ohristian Life. 


“There is in them a clear recognition of the discoveries made by Science, and of the paths still to 
be explored by her, our knowledge and our want of it.”—Manchester Examiner. 


“Very few, if any, books of modern ‘ scripture’ 
. . The author is deeply imbued with modern scientific conception of the universe, 


bears the above title. . 


approach the excellence of the little volume which 


and he wisely makes them subserve his spiritual philosophy. He is a most sympathetic observer of men 


and nature. . 


. . His plea is for the unity of the spirit amid all the varieties of opinion. 


. «+» Wecan 


unreservedly commend the volume to ministers who seek to enlarge their lectionary from modern writers, 
and the more meditative of our readers will be glad to have such a book for a quiet hour.” —Jnquirer. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, AND O©O., 


Lonpon, New York, AND BomBay. 


UNITARIAN HOME MISSIONARY 
COLLEGE. 


Candidates for the Session 1899-1900 are re- 
minded that their Applications, with Testimonials 
and Answers to Questions, must reach the Rev. 
Denpy AGatE, 19, Market-street, Altrincham, not 
later than Monday, February 6th. 

Forms of Application and of Questions to be 
answered may be obtained from either of the 
Hon. Secretaries, 

DENDY AGATE (Addregs as above), 
EDWARD TALBOT, 
37, Brown-street, Manchester. 

Manchester, January 2nd, 1899. 


OLD MEETING HOUSE, COSELEY. 


Se aeaaeeEs REED > 


SCHOOL. 


CENTENARY OF THE SUNDAY 

The Congregation of the Old Meeting House and 
the Teachers of the Sunday-school connected there- 
with, desire to celebrate the 100th Anniversary of 
the School, by repairing and beautifying the School, 
and by erecting an Orgau in the Meeting House, 
thus completing a work which has been much 
needed for the last 23 years, 


All friends are referred to the full Appeal for 
help which appeared in THe INQUIRER and the 
Christian Life on the following dates—Dec. 24th 
and Dec. 31st, 1898, 


eee at once, near London, a 


LADY, bright, musical, and strong, to teach 
two children of 6, and to superintend school 
lessons of two older children. Kindly state full 
particulara, and reply to Mrs. C., Post Office, 
Burton Overy, Leicestershire, 


Just Published. 

THE NEW WORLD. 
Yol. 7. No. 28. DECEMBER, 1898. 
Price 33. net ; by post, 33. 3d. 

Contents.—Imperial Democracy, by David Starr 
Jordan ; John Caird, by R. M. Wenley ; Religious 
Ideals and Religious Unity, by J. W. Chadwick ; 
Harnack versus Harnack, by W. B. Smith; The 
Religion of Mr. Kipling, by W. B. Parker ; Adin 
Ballou and the Hopedale Community, by George L. 
Cary ; “ Beyond Good and Evil,” by C. C. Everett ; 
Nanak and the*Faith of the Sikhs, by J. T. Bixby ; 
Paul and the Jerusalem Church, by J, Warschauer ; 
Book Reviews, &c. 


THE ESSEX HALL YEAR BOOK FOR 1899. 

Containing a Register of Unitarian, I'ree Christian, 
and other Non-Subscribing Churches, a List of 
Missionary and other Societies, Colleges, Trust 
Funds, New Nonconformist Marriage, Act, and 
other useful information. Cloth, 1s. net, by post, 
1s. 2d, 


Epitzep By DR. STANTON COIT. 


Articles on Important Social Questions, Education 
&c., from a purely ethical standpoint, 
Children’s Page. 


TWOPENCE WEEELY, 
Office : 17, Johnson’s-court, Fleet-st., London, E.C. 


Printed by Woopraut & KINDER, 70 to 76, Long Acre, W.C. 
and Published for the Proprietors by E, Kennepy, at 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


_ Tar letter from Mr. Richard Robinson, 
which will be found in another column, 
makes a further suggestion as to the use 
to which a “Twentieth Century Fund” 
might be put by our community. A 
scheme for the raising of the standard of 
ministerial support is certainly worthy of 
the most careful consideration, no less 
than that for a national Church Building 
Fund. Will the Committee of the 
National Conference take this matter up, 
and thus lay their hands upon an effective 
movement for the benefit of our churches ? 


Tur £100,000 which Lord Kitchener 
asked for to secure the foundation of a 
Gordon Memorial College at Khartoum 
has been more than subscribed. Over 
£100,000 has been given in London alone, 
while the whole fund stands now at over 
£118,000. At a meeting of the General 
Council at the Bank of England on 
Wednesday, Lord Salisbury, seconding a 
motion of thanks to the Lord Mayors and 
other Chief Magistrates for their help in 
the matter, said that this great enterprise 
had been imposed upon us by the growth 
of the Empire. It was a great effort to 
break down the obstacles of race, to 
establish the bonds of intellectual sym- 
pathy, and to further the pursuit of 
human culture. It was essentially a 
moral undertaking, and the municipalities 
of the kingdom had insured its. success. 
The meeting was reminded that the 
Gordon Boys’ Home was the original 


national memorial to Gordon, and the 
hope was expressed that this might not 
suffer in consequence of the success of the 
Khartoum College. 


OF the starting of new associations and 
societies there is no end, but we confess 
to some interest and sympathy in one of 
the latest which calls itself ‘“‘The West 
Indian Missionary and Industrial Associa- 
tion,” with its temporary headquarters at 
Exeter Hall, though its real field of 
operations is the West Indies. The 
President of the Association, the Rev. 
Hubert A. Parris, is himself a negro, but 
withal an educated, earnest, thoughtful 
map. The circular setting forth the 
objects and methods of the Association, 
though hailing from Exeter Hall, might 
quite as well have proceeded from Hssex 
Hall, judging from the emphasis which it 
places on the development of character 
andon freedom of thought. The promoters 
of the Association desire to preach a pure, 
simple, Protestant gospel which acknow- 
ledges “the leadership of Jesus, through 
whom we understand the Fatherhood of 
God and the Brotherhood of Man. There 
is an industrial as well as a missionary 
side. It is proposed to acquire a few 
acres of land on one of the sparsely in- 
habited islands and to set some of the 
more promising natives from the over- 
crowded plantations to work thereon. 
They are accustomed to hard labour, and 
they are familar with sugar-growing, and 
could easily produce many preserves 
greatly prized in the home markets of 
England. They are to have a reasonable 
time given to pay for the land, and it is 
believed that if the opportunity were 
afforded, many ofthese West Indian negroes 
would progress morally, intellectually, and 
spiritually, if only they could be made to 
“feel their manhood.” It is estimated 
that the sum of £200 would place}the 
scheme on a sound basis. 


Unper the title “The Crisis in the 
Church,” Messrs. James Clarke and Co. 
have re-published the letters of Sir William 
Harcourt addressed to the Times in the 
latter months of last year. <A further 
statement of the position of the opponents 
of Sacerdotalism was made on Thursday 
week at a meeting of the National 
Protestant Church Union, Viscount 
Middleton in the chair. A memorial to 
the Queen was adopted, the terms of 
which were read by Prebendary Webb- 
Peploe, Organising Secretary of the 
Union :-— 


It declared:—(1) That there is widespread 
dissatisfaction and disquiet in the land arising 
from the fact that a considerable number of 
the Clergy have been for some time past 
secretly and openly engaged in the avowed 
purpose of undoing the work of the Reforma- 


tion; (2) that the Memorialists had no desire 


to narrow the. comprehensiveness of the 
Church, which within the limits of the 
Prayer-Book had existed for the last 


three hundred years; that their complaint 
had reference to the introduction of 
Medieval doctrines and practices which were 
deliberately rejected by the Reformers and 
have no place in the formularies of the Church 
of England; (4) that these practices had 
driven loyal subjects from their Parish 
Churches, and had thus deprived them of the 
religious privileges to which they were legally 
entitled; (5) that the sanctity of home life had 
been invaded, and the strength of the English 
character imperilled, by the re-introduction of 
auricular or sacramental confession ; (6) that 
the attempt to disturb the Reformation settle- 
ment had been much encouraged by the 
instruction given in some Church of England 
Theological Schools ; and (7) that the urgency 
of the need and the difficulty of finding a 
remedy for these grave evils compelled the 
memorialists to humbly appeal to Her 
Majesty to take such measures as in her 
wisdom might seem to be called for to preserve 
the Nation from the sacerdotal errors which 
were cast aside in the Sixteenth Century. 


We learn from the Manchester Guardian 
that a secession has taken place from the 
Dukinfield Parish Church. Repelled by 
Ritualistic innovations, a section of the 
parishioners have determined, it is said, 
to secure for themselves the means of 
enjoying the form of church service to 
which they have always been accustomed. 
An iron church is in course of erection, to 
be called the Wycliffe Memorial Church. 
It is added that there is no intention to 
form a sect, and the seceders intend to 
partake of the Lord’s Supper at the hands 
of duly ordained clergymen of the Church 
of England. It will be at once remem- 
bered that the Methodist Societies estab- 
lished by John Wesley set out with a 
similar intention of faithfully conforming 
to the rites and requirements of the 
Established Church. There may be a 
warning in the reminder both to the 
seceders and to the church from which 
they have seceded. If the church drives 
its members away, it does make them 
Nonconformists; if for any reason what- 
ever a party leaves the Episcopal Church 
and sets up a service of its own without 
the sanction of ‘the ordinary,” such a 
party is a party of Dissent. It is of no 
use to disguise hard facts with soft names. 
The provocation to Dissent now felt by 
many hundreds of quiet members of the 
Established Church is a very serious 
matter; it is serious when it leads to 
earnest thought ard resolute action; it 
might be more serious if nobody ‘felt 
inclined to stir. All honour to those who 
make sacrifices for conscience’ sake. But 
they should think once, twice, and three 
times before adding one more to the 
numerous sects already i in existence; and 
they are bound to remember that however 
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nearly they may follow the Church of 
England services, if they are not acting in 
obedience to the officers of that Church 
they are Dissenters, as decidedly as if they 
were Quakers, Baptists, or Unitarians. 


Txis month’s Expositor contains an 
article hy the lata Henry 
Drummond, on “The Problem of Foreign 
Missions.” Originally delivered as an 
address at the opening of the session of 
the Free Church College, Glasgow, in 
1890, the article deals very frankly, but 
also sympathetically, with missions and 
missionaries. From a wide experience of 
travel round the world, Professor Drum- 
mond points out the great variety of mis- 
sionary fields, and the consequent diver- 
sity of gifts required. As instances, he 
takes (i.) Australia, where there is “a 
civilised people undergoing abnormally 
rapid development,” and where “the chief 
problem of Christianity is to keep pace 
with the continuous growth ; the imme- 
diate peril is that it may be wholly ignored 
in the pressure of competing growths.” 
(ii.) The South Sea Islands, where growth 
has not yet begun, where the people are in 
a state of utter savagery, and there is no 
religion, iii.) China, an instance of 
arrested development, where there is 
immense conservatism and a powerful 
religion already in possession.  (iv.) 
Japan, a country which, after centuries of 
stagnation, suddenly awakened to a new 
progressive life, claiming a place among 
the civilised nations of the modern 
world. 


imberest ing 


For these very varied mission fields, 
Professor Drummond urged that men of 
different types were needed, and pleaded 
that the Mission Boards should be more 
generous in their welcome of men of 
independent mind than they had been in 
the past :— 

I am not arguing for free-lances, or budding 
sceptics, or rationalists being turned loose on our 
mission fields, but for young men—and our 
colleges were never richer in them than at this 
moment—who combine with all modern culture 
the consecrated spirit and the Christ-like life. 
- .- It ought at least to be understood that 
what qualifies to-day for the leading churches 
at home ought not to disqualify for the work of 
Christ abroad, but that there is for Christian 
men of the highest originality and power a 
career in the foreign field at least as great and 
rational as that at home. 


As to China, it was noted that Europeans 
are regarded as an inferior and barbaric 
people by the Celestials, and the ordinary 
missionary is listened to as a Red Indian 
might be by a London crowd. There was 
therefore need of very different methods, 
and a far higher standard of culture than 
had hitherto been usual among the 
missionaries, if any real impression was to 
be made on the Chinese, 


Or Japan Professor Drummond said 
that at that moment it was the most 
interesting country in the world. Every- 
thing that belonged to modern civilisation 
the Japanese had adopted, except one, and 
that they were bent upon securing. They 
were searching for Religion, and every 
branch of the Christian Church was active 
in Japan—Greek and Roman Catholics, 
Episcopalians, Unitarians, Presbyterians, 
Methodists, Baptists, Independents, even 
Theosophists and Spiritualists were there 
at work ; and all had an impartial hearing. 
The final result he expected to be some 
form of Christianity, and probably not the 


Roman Catholic or the Greek. One of the 
most intelligent of the native Japanese 
Christians said to Drummond :— 


“We have got our Christianity almost exclu- 
sively from the missionaries, especially from 
the American missionaries, and we can never 
thank them enough. But after a little we began 
to look at it for ourselves, and we made a dis- 
covery. We found that Christianity was a 
greater and a richer thing than the missionaries 
told us. Perhaps they themselves were second- 
handed. At any rate, we must henceforth look 
at it for ourselves. We want Christianity, not 
perhaps necessarily a Western Christianity.” 
His next sentence was expressed with some 
hesitation and much delicacy, but it meant 
this, ‘In the past they have helped us much ; 
but... they may now ... go.” 3 


On another occasion when Drummond had 
addressed a number of native Christian 
ministers, their spokesman, in reply to his 
request gave this message to the Churches 
in England and America: “Tell them to 
send us one six thousand dollar missionary, 
rather than ten two thousand dollar 
missionaries.” And again: ‘Tell them 
that we want them to send us no more 
doctrines. Japan wants Christ.” 


—_——. 


Dr. WELLDON, before sailing for India to 
take up his duties as Bishop of Calcutta, 
delivered a valedictory address at St. 
Peter’s, EHaton-square :— 


The British Empire, he said, was the most 
conspicuous human fact on earth, and to all 
appearance its influence and duty would not 
grow less but rather greater in the future. 
While he believed with all his heart in the 
mission of our race, he did not believe in it 
except under the control and sanction of reli- 
gious faith. Our race had many virtues, con- 
spicuously that of success, but there was also 
about it a certain harshness, a certain lack of 
consideration and sympathy, a certain cruelty, 
which to a certain extent marred the benefi- 
cence of its work, had led us in the past into 
graye disputes, and had resulted in our being 
respected and obeyed hut not loved. The 
Church was called on to correct that disposition, 
to be everywhere the advocate of justice and 
mercy, to be full of sympathy for the races 
which were under the sceptre of the British 
Empire. He believed that her influence might 
and ought to become more powerful, more 
sacred, more divine. The British race had a 
special responsibility towards India, where the 
great missionary was not the Church but the 
State. If all the Missions of the Gospel were 
to leave India to-morrow the Missionaries’ 
work would go on, because a great Christian 
civilisation could not be placed side by side with 
another and perhaps lower type without pro- 
ducing an immense and an immediate effect. 
So the question of Christian belief was not 
raised by the Church in India, though the 
Church aspired to answer it. She might do 
this in two ways—first by the direct teaching 
of the Gospel, of which it was impossible to 
over-rate the value. Yet ifthe were asked to 
what agency he looked with most hope for the 
ultimate conversion of India he should say it 
was to the example of Christian society and of 
devoted, exalted Christian lives. When the 
Christians of India were all Christians, then 
the heathens would be Christian too. It was 
sometimes said that missionaries did more 
harm than good; but what really did harm was 
when those in responsible and authoritative 
positions, being Christians in name, led lives 
that were a defiance of moral and Christian 
teaching. There was a great sphere for Mis- 
sionary work in India both for men and women. 
What was wanted was the conservated energy 
of those who looked not for earthly rewards, 
but only to the happiness of giving their lives 
to the service of their Lord and Master. He 
earnestly asked their prayers, that he might do 
in India, by God’s blessing, some good, and 
not, by his errors, much harm. 


—S 


THe new Catechism of the Evan- 
gelical Free Churches will not only be 
freely criticised, no doubt, but very 
widely adopted. One defect in it, so it 
seems to us, cannot fail to be noticed by 
any teacher who tries to use it. It is 
everywhere full of allusions rather than 
of definite teachings. The child who 
learns it is supposed to know the Scrip- 
tures and the orthodox commentators, 
The Shorter Catechism supposed a child 
to be ignorant of Genesis and Romans 
and Hebrews, and gave him such informa- 
tion from these (or from those who have 
written about them) as he might require. 
But the precocious child of the present 
day talks of the Son of God being incar- 
nate by the Holy Ghost when he has never 
been told who the Holy Ghost is, and only 
learns seven weeks later that the Holy 
Spirit (if his teacher tells him it means 
the same) was sent forth (whence and 
whither? ) at Pentecost. Commend us 
to the style of the old Shorter Catechism 
where the child is at least taught 
definitely if erroneously : “‘ There are three 
persons in the Godhead—the Father, the 
Son, and the Holy Ghost, and these three 
are one God, the same in substance, equal 
in power and glory.” The language of 
the Shorter is also much more simple. 
Unless the child of the Free Churches is 
already an accomplished theologian he 
will not understand much of Ans. 23 :— 

By the secret power of the Holy Spirit 
working graciously in our hearts, and using 
for this end providential discipline and the 
message of the Gospel. 


Poor little child! What will he do with 
it P 
Tur National Council of the Evangelical 

Free Churches have signalised the New 
Year not only by the issue of their new 
Catechism, but by the publication of the 
first number of the Free Church Chronicle 
as their official organ. (Memorial Hall, | 
E.C. Twopence monthly.) The aim of 
this new periodical, which is illustrated 
and opens vigorously, is to keep before its 
readers the ideal of the Free Churches in 
their new union, and to supply regular in- 
formation as to the progress of the move. 
ment, c 


WE have been interested to receive from 
Madras a copy of The Fellow-Worker, a 
Theistic journal, devoted to religious and 
social topics, in which is published in full 
the lecture on “ Buddha—the Prophet of 
India,” delivered in Madras by the Rev. 8. 
Fletcher Williams. The lecture was de- 
livered in the Pacheappa’s College, with 
Mr. Justice Subramany Iyer in the chair. 


THE CHURCH OF UNFETTERED 
FAITH. 


(Nullius addictus jurare in verba magistrt 
—Bound to echo the dictates of no 
particular master.) 


Farrn that is free indeed is not confined 
By ancient dogmas that have had their 
day,— 
The Hits siccus of the narrow mind, | 
Where flow’rs once fragrant crumble in 
decay i 
Nor will the word of any master bind 
The heart that worships Truth, and 
seeks her, come what may. 
R. Bruce Boswett 
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G. BO WATTS, KA.—IT. 


Two other pictures of death must be 
mentioned. The “Court of Death” isa 
very large canvas. ‘The atmosphere is 
somewhat heavy, and the chamber is in 
gloom, but there is a brilliant leht 
beyond. Seated upon a throne, there is a 
. stately figure, clad in ample robes, and 
holding a tiny babe in its lap. Two great 
angels are drawing back the heavy cur- 
tains of the grave, revealing the golden 
lights beyond. The babe is the figure 
our artist always paints as his emblem of 
new life. This is to be presented to all 
who enter the gloomy chamber ; and there 
come into it all sorts and conditions of 
men and women. ‘The king willingly lays 
down his crown, the soldier unhesitatingly 
gives up his sword, the cripple brings his 
erutch, the scholar his books, the tired 
mother her care, and the strong man his 
strength. These are all surrendered in 
the Court of Death, and the bringers of 
them get in return the gift of the new 
and real life. 
“Sic Transit ” represents a dead warrior 
stretched upon a bier, a shroud is over his 
form, and the things in which he was 
interested in his earthly life are scattered 
round about. Here rests a laurel wreath, 
musical instruments, his shield and his 
books. The inscription which is painted 
on the curtain hanging at the back of the 
body is :—“ What I spent I had; what I 
saved I lost; what I gave [ have.” The 
force of this truth is powerful in the pre- 
sence of the dead body. All that we can 
secure during life, for our own purely per- 
sonal gratification, is lost at death ; while 

all. of our time, talents, money, or self 
that we gave to the world is ours in that 
- crisis. These, our genuine gifts, constitute 
our only real riches. True, riches are not 
those things we secure for ourselves, but 
what we give of ourselves—character not 
accumulation. What I saved I lost; what 
I gave I have. 

Such are the methods Mr. Watts adopts 
in dealing with the darker problems of 
life. His optimism is great enough to 
persuade him that all these dark things 
may be overcome. He believes that man’s 
chief work is to conquer them. In a picture 
he calls “ Aspiration,” he depicts a youth 
with eyes keen, feet firm, and noble bear- 
ing, clad in bright armour and holding 
aloft a standard. He has just begun to 
learn that life is notall play. Mrs. Watts 
writes about the youth in this fine picture 
of her husband’s : ‘In the dawn of life’s 
battle, he who is to be the standard bearer 
looks across the plains. He sees into the 
great possibilities of human life, and the 
ardent spirit of youth is subdued to the 
burden of its responsibility.” 

“Faith ” is not at all an easy subject to 
represent on canvas, unless you imagine 
an anecdotal scene, but the way our 
artist has dealt with it ig well worth 
considering. The writer remembers 
standing by the canvas when it was in- 
complete. Mr. Watts said: “I think I have 
got a modern idea there.” The figure is that 
of a woman who appears to have hurried 
away from a burning city and has found 
refuge in a little rocky solitary nook. She 
has been engaged in some exciting 
doings, but is now unbuckling her sword 
to throw it away, as being, after all, a 
poor argument, and is washing her blood- 
stained feet in a pool of cool water. She 
_ is now listening to the singing of birds 
and enjoying the fragrance of sweet 


flowersthat are upon her lap. The ancient 


faith is indicated in the burning and 
smoking city in the background. Nations 
thought they were successful when they 
overthrew their neighbours by desolating 
their country and putting their inhabitants 
to death at the edge of the sword. That, 
was the ancient faith, but not so the 
modern. We are learning to turn our 
back upon the argument which consists of 
the wail of the ruined villager and the 
roar of cannon. That there is a feeling of 
this kind very widely spread there is no 
doubt, but the growth towards it seems 
very slow. Our progress is upward, how- 
ever, and love leads the way. 

“Tove and Life” is painted to show 
this. The scene is upon a mountain 
pathway. The road is narrow and diffi- 
cult to climb, and there are many sharp- 
edged stones about, and the chasm on 
either side is deep and dark. In front 
there seems so much haze that the 
traveller can scarcely see how to step. 
Life is represented as a feeble, delicate, 
timid girl. She does not feel equal to 
her task. Her steps are uncertain and 
fear bears its impress in every line of her 
figure. She cannot go backward and to 
go forward would be to enter into mist. 
Her feet are hurt by the rough stones, and 
she is afraid that she will fall. Such is 
one aspect of life, but there is another 
indicated by the artist, which must not 
be overlooked, or we should believe 
Mr. Watts to be a pessimist. Just in 
front of the frail girl there steps a strong 
manly figure, full of life and confidence. 
His wings tell us he belongs to the spirit 
world. His bearing seems to say that he 
is sufficient for all the difficulties life has 
to meet in its upward climb: he is love 
and he is strong to support, tender to 
sympathise with weakness, and confident 
to stand secure even upon -giddy heights. 
How often the human part of us cries 
out, almost in despair, for such a com- 
panion, when the very being is by our 
side. His voice is always urging us to 
leave the lower and seek the higher, 
though the higher leads we know not 
whither. It is the voice of God, for God 


'is Love. 


The latest exhibited picture of Watts is 
“Love Triumphant.” Time, Death, and 
Love have been running a race across the 
plain of Life. The goal has been reached, 
but Time is dead and Death is dead, too. 
Over their prostrate forms Love reaches 
upward, and with face beaming with joy 
and arms outstretched, sends forth his 
song of praise to Heaven. In “ Love and 
Life,” Love was doing splendid work, but 
in “ Love and Death”’ the beautiful figure 
of Death was the victor. It was over- 
coming poor little Cupid, crushing his 
wings against the door of home, and 
entering; but that Cupid is a different 
being from the Love who, in this latest 
picture, is triumphant. Love is painted 
usually by Mr. Watts as a splendidly 
developed, beautiful youth, but Cupid is 
a winsome but wilful boy. There is a 
difference between true love, which is of 
God, and that which we misname, which 
is born of selfishness. 

One feels, on looking at the Cupid 
series, that the artist unbends here. He 
is full of fun, and thoroughly enjoys his 
work. In it, all kinds of life’s phases are 
depicted. The amazement that comes to 
one on realising the beauty of Nature, and 
the mystery of life is beautifuliy repre- 
sented by two little fellows just entering 


‘Temptation. 


|which wonderfully 


a beautiful bit of country. One is tasting 
erapes and carrying flowers, and the other 
is watching butterflies; both are 
delighted and amazed at the lovely land 
in which they find themselves, and seem 
to ask, ‘“‘Where have we come from? What 
are we? Where are we going?” “ Cupid 
Asleep”? shows the possibilities of life 
lying dormant. ‘“ Promises” is the same 
cheeky, chubby boy delightedly holding 
out pretty roses to the spectator, but there 
are many thorns between those roses and 
yourself. Promises are made, without 
remembering the many difficulties that 
are in the way of our performing them. 
“Performances” shows the boy sitting 
on the ground sulkily and cruelly pulling 
to pieces the wings of a yellow butterfly. 
“The Habit does not make the Monk” 
represents the same saucy boy knocking 
at a door, hiding his roguish face behind 
a monk’s cowl, as if to persuade the 
opener that he is a’pious monk rather than 
a romping Cupid. 

Mr. Watts believes very strongly in the 
uplifting power of women. “THve 
Tempted” and “Hye Repentant” are 
beautiful studies of the female form and 
powerful dealings with the subject of 
But “She shall be called 
Woman” is the rich embodiment of the 
author’s ideas on this question. The 
whole canvas is occupied by the large 
figure of a woman’s body which reaches 
through the clouds to the sky, but her 
feet are firmly planted upon the earth. 
She is thus the connecting link between 
earth and heaven, the spiritual influence 
leading upward. The spring flowers of 
hope grow where she treads, and the lily, 
the emblem of purity, blossoms by her side. 
Timid doves are not afraid to hover about 
her knees; the butterfly, emblem of the 
soul, is flying just above her head, and her 
face is hidden from our view because she 
reaches to her highest capacity, and ever 
faces heaven’s light to give to earth some 
of its radiance. Such is the lofty concep- 
tion Mr. Watts has of woman’s work in 
the world. He believes woman is destined 
to play the greatest spiritual part, and 
that from her side of humanity we are to 
expect the real permeation of heaven’s 
Love and perfection through the haunts 


of men. 


The great and mysterious Power which 
most of us recognise as being behind, 
around, and in all Nature, so difficult to 
comprehend, more difficult to speak about, 
and still more difficult to represent in 


'colour and form, is not omitted in these 
| great works of Mr. Watts. 


He has painted a deep blue background, 
indicates immense 
space, and in its midst there is a strange, 
mighty, and attentive winged figure turn- 
ing in its two hands a sphere containing 
great systems which astronomers tell us 
are regularly moving in space. The Spirit 
watches and carefully governs them all. 
One Mind conceived them, and the same 
Mind now guides them, It is the Great 
Spirit that pervades immeasurable space. 
Mr. Watts calls it ‘The All-Pervading.” 

An equally successful attempt to depict 
a difficult idea is found in “A Dweller in 
the Innermost.”’ Conscience is the subject, 
and the artist has given material form to 
a soul and made the voice which speaks to 
all men visible. 

In the midst of mingled cloud and light, 
which seems to have enormous depth, is 
seated a patient, kind, yet very firm figure. 


She has arrows and a trumpet upon her 
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lap, a small ruby heart hanging from her 
neck upon her bosom, a star upon her 
forehead, and eyes of light which seem to 
pierce you through and through. Her 
lips are just parted as though speaking 
with a still, small voice. But the gentle 
voice is not always heeded. Then the 
trumpet is brought in use, and if its blast 
is unheeded the arrows are effectively 
used to arouse to a sense of danger, and 
to save from disaster. The arrow hurts, 
but even the hurting is performed by 
weapons of Love. Thatis the meaning of 
the ruby heart upon the breast. The star 
upon the forehead gives the light of Truth, 
by which the spirit observes our doings. 
From these pictures we gather, then, 
the message of Mr. Watts to our time and 
a picture of his own aims in life. We 
look in vain for humour, but find an 
earnest religious purpose in everything 
that has come from his brush. Consider- 
ing it vanity to paint so as to exhibit 
one’s cleverness in the work, he has 
persisted for a space of sixty years to tell 
the people of his day his highest concep- 
tions of life and duty. He has never 
descended to sectarianism, although, for so 
many years, he has painted religion. No 
cross can be found in his pictures, no devil, 
no Christ. ‘If I painted Christ,” he once 
said to me, “there would be many people 
like Buddhists who would not consider my 
work was forthem, But these principles 
are universal, they cannot be bounded by 
local ideas.” For his artistic models you 
must go to ancient Greek sculpture, but 
for the thought which his pictures express 
you must search the best religious 
principles in all the religions of humanity. 
They point to the highest, broadest and 
most spiritual conceptions of life, they 
speak emphatically against all kinds of sin 
and oppression, and chant the praises of 
Love. L. TAVENER. 


LITERATURE. 


THE FOUNDATIONS OF 
ENGLAND.* 


Since the days when Hume penned his 
fascinating but inaccurate work the study 
of history has made gigantic strides. On 
the one hand, the conception of its purpose 
has broadened as the people has gradually 
assumed the sovereign power, each new 
stage in its enfranchisement awakening it 
to fresh inquiry into the ways of the 
mass of men in distant ages, and begetting 
in the minds of those who would serve it 
an increasing desire to write the story of 
the nation rather than that of the men 
who ruled it. And, on the other hand, 
the work of Macaulay in ransacking old 
chests for contemporary evidence of the 
events he wished to describe, has left us 
a legacy of extended scholarship and 
minute research into details which is fast 
rendering a “Short History of England” 
aterm of the very widest latitude. All 
this has greatly tended to specialisation, 
o the study of “periods” in place of the 
history as a whole, to a man’s deyotion of 
his whole energies to the consideration of 
a single reign. When one sets before 
him freeman’s “ Norman Conquest,” 
Miss Norgate’s “ Angevins,” Froude’s 


“The Foundations of. England; or, Twelve 
Centuries of British History (B.c, 55-a,p, 1154).” 
By Sir James H. Ramsay, of Bamff, Bart., M.A. 
With Maps and Illustrations. London; Swan 
Sonnenschein and Co, 2 yols, 24s, 


study of a portion of Tudor times, 
Gardiner’s account of the early Stuarts, 
and Lecky’s “ Eighteenth Century,” which 
together will present him with but portions 
of the whole story, he has the beginnings 
of a larger library than most men 
possess; and when the whole has been 
written with the care, the patience, the 
fidelity which mark these portions, it may 
well seem as if a whole lifetime were too 
little for the study of a subject so vast. 
No one, probably, will be found to say 
that such labours are in vain ; yet, as the 
race of life becomes increasingly swift 
for most of us, it must needs follow that 
works like these, and those which are to 
fill the remaining gaps, will engage the 
attention of ever fewer men and women. 
Scholars there must remain to readjust the 
aspects of truth, and set in their places the 
new meanings it reveals, to whom these 
larger treatises will be a first necessity; but 
for most men some shorter, simpler guides 
will be required. In the work before us 
the author has sought to give such an 
epitome of the twelve centuries after the 
first landing of Cesar on our shores. It is 
not insignificant that of this period eleven 
centuries are dealt with in the first volume, 
and one only in the second. That fact in no 
wise convicts the author of neglecting the 
earlier portions of our history, but simply 
makes evident the difference that exists 
between the number of available authori- 
ties for times before, and times after the 
Norman Conquest. Whatever there is that 
relates to the Celtic and Norman periods 
he has faithfully followed, and one of the 
most admirable features of his work is the 
careful manner in which he has dealt with 
the barbarism and early civilisation of our 
people, making fullest possible use of folk- 
lore, place names, and ancient monuments 
to state his case. With mere theories he 
he has but little to do. His special per- 
sonal enthusiasm for deciding upon the 
actual sites of battle-fields is almost the 
only direction in which his own theories 
lead him ; for the most part, the book is 
simply a somewhat handier statement of 
things recorded and recovered by previous 
writers. The fact that the list of authori- 
ties consulted fills thirteen pages will show 
how thorough has been his research, and a 
glance at almost any page will convince the 
reader that he makes no statement without 
an authority to back him. Notesfrequentiy 
occupy a third of the page, containing not 
only references, but everything of a contro- 
versial nature, or upon which there is a con- 
flict of evidence; sothatthereader may, ifhe 
wish, read the text as a continuous narra- 
tive without troubling himself to discover 
on what authority it is based, or, if he be 
dubious about any point, may find ready 
to hand a reference to the source from 
which it is obtained. This is as it should 
be, for the work will appeal to three 
classes of readers, the student who is 
preparing for some higher examination, 
and who will hardly ever need the notes ; 
the general reader—who will probably never 
look at them; and the careful student 
who will weigh them every one. On this, 
the more mechanical aspect of the work, 
let it be added that there is a very full 
index of more than fifty pages. It will 
scarcely be expected of a reviewer living far 
in the country, with only his own library 
to aid him, that he should verify many of 
these references, but I have looked up 
about fifty of them and found them 
correctly given; it would need the British 
Museum or the Guildhall to enable one to 


do them justice, or say more as to their 
value. 

With regard to the style of the book, 
it is straightforward and even, easy to 
read, save for an occasional affectation of 
antiquity in the spelling of names, seldom 
rising into enthusiasm, yet full of the 
true historic interest. Whenever there is 
an important battle to be described it is 
followed with an amount of detail which 
clearly shows that Sir J. H. Ramsay must 
have visited nearly every battle-field he 
describes. The most successful chapter, 
in my opinion, is that in which 
the author describes the preparations 
of the Conqueror, his landing in 
England, and the fight at Senlac. This, 
as other conflicts, is very well illustrated 
by a plan, which shows both the nature of 
the land and the disposition of the forces, 
and which renders the study of the action 
doubly interesting. I have never read 
any account of this important battle which 
set it so clearly before the mind. 

The author tells us in his Preface that 
“a weary length of years has been devoted 
to” this work. ‘There is certainly no trace 
of this in his pages, but everywhere there 
is shown an ardent love for his task, the 
result of which is seen in two volumes 
that are bright while they are accurate, 
full without. weariness, and which it has 


been a pleasure and a profit toread. We 


trust that their author may be spared to 
complete the work of which this is the 
opening instalment. Frxrx Tayior. 


—_———__a—_—_—. 


ARTICLES IN ‘THE REVIEWS. 


THERE are not many articles in this 
month’s Nineteenth Century calling for 
special mention in our columns. M. Yves 
Guyot supplies a clear and _ orderly 
account of the “Dreyfus Drama” as far 
as to the close of last year. He accuses 
the Jesuits of being the real culprits at 
the back of the forgers and lawless 
officers whose doings have brought the 
great Republic into the present most 
serious dangers. On the other hand, he 
points out that there is a goodly band of 
men of light and leading, who belong to 
different parties and different creeds, who 
have risked much, and in some cases 
suffered much, in order that justice may 
be done. We can only watch the great 
contest and trust that the right may at 
last conquer.—Mr. Andrew Lang gives an 
article on the idea of God among primi- 
tive peoples, and concludes, against the 
usually accepted teachings of authorities 
on the subject. His evidence tends to 
prove that the peoples alluded to have 
not derived their notions of a Supreme 
Being in the first place “from missionary 
teachings,” but that a conception of deity 
far above the low “ fetish” ideas generally 
taken as representing the bulk of their 
theology has developed amongst some of 
them at least, prior to the contact with 
civilised races —Mr. Joseph Jacobs gives 
some “ Recollections of Sir Edward Burne- 
Jones,” revealing much that. is attractive 
in the great artist. In Mr. Jacobs’ 
opinion he ranks as the greatest “ man 
in art since Leonardo. We must not lay 
too much stress on the form, or perhaps 
even the matter, of some of the conversa- 
tions alluded to; otherwise we should 
very deeply regret that such a “ man 
should have viewed the serious studies of 
the Higher Critics of the Scriptures as lack- 
ing in ‘ reverence.” Surely, he who loves 
truth so much that he dare even sacrifice 
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his most cherished conceptions of the 
Bible rather than be unfaithful, is nearer 
to the true reverence than one who holds 
by the traditional thoughts simply because 
they impress his imagination. There is 
an iconoclastic spirit of criticism which 
exults in destructive analysis for its own 
sake; this we shall all do well to beware 
of. But the spirit that does not mind 
a thing beg false so long as it is 
beautiful is that out of which are born 
not only bad theology, and bad morals, 
but, we think—pace all great artists who 
might seem to defend it—bad art also. 
The Contemporary contains much more 
attractive matter this month. Mr. Wil- 
liam Clarke opens with a very thoughtful 
study of “Bismarck” as a prominent 
figure in the counter-revolution of the 
nineteenth century. We pass by Mr. 
Bennett’s charges against the military in 
the late Soudan campaign—they are 
highly contentious, but so serious that we 
trust the most searching Parliamentary 
inquiry will be made into them. The 
Rev. Hugh Price Hughes’s articie on the 
new evangelical “Catechism” has been 
already noticed. It is not a very im- 
_ portant statement in itself, and, if we 
may say so, it betrays the limitations of 
one who had certainly a prime part in the 
discussions of the compilers; but it sup- 
plies some interesting particulars as to the 
ideals and circumstances amid which the 
Catechism came to birth. Mr. Price 
Hughes admits that it was chiefly a 
“formula of peace” that was sought, and 
that elastic language was “chosen de- 
liberately. Nevertheless, he says, in 
another paragraph, one of the aims in 
view was to avoid ‘terms which involve 
risk of ambiguity and misapprehension.” 
To be sure, this applies to “ obsolete 
terms”—we should have thought any 
terms involving such a risk would be 
equally objectionable. He is very well 
pleased that a tertiwm quid has been 
found between Arminianism and Cal- 
vinism, and so may all philosophical 
theologians be, of his rank and order. 
We gather that he looks upon the 
“Ritschlian School” as dangerous,” 
but commends its noble conceptions of 
the wider Kingdom of God. At one time 
it was thought that an alternative answer 
would have to be devised on the subject 
of Baptism,—happily that catechetical 
freak was avoided. It was the resurrec- 
tion of the body that gave the compilers 
most trouble—clearly a difficult question: 
By the bye, we observe that Mr. Price 
Hughes in the article claims some eighty 
millions of constituents and sympathisers, 
while in his Preface to the Catechism 
the figure is sixty millions. Generous 
margins, both in statistics and theological 
definitions, appear to be the order of the 
day. There are other noticeable articles, 
but we can only mention here Mr. Francis 
Peek’s on ‘“Sacerdotalism,” and Pro- 
fessor Sully’s quaint study of “ Dollatry.” 
The English Illustrated begins a new 
series, edited by Mr. Bruce S. Ingram. 
We confess that we prefer the beautiful 
black and white now produced to the 
colour-printing here attempted in some of 
the illustrations. The coloured fancy 
pictures in the Magazine of Art (Cassell’s) 
are of the same kind, and are amusing, 
if nothing more. 


Eacu truth is convictive of some error, 
and each truth helps on the discovery of 
another.— Benjamin Whichcote. 
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expressed by correspondents. LETTERS CANNOT BE 
INSERTED WITHOUT THE WRITER'S NAME; and all 
private information should be accompanied by the 
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A TWENTIETH CENTURY FUND. 


Str,—In your issue of this week you 
invite expressions of opinion on the part 
of your readers on the subject of a large 
fund to be devoted to the high purposes 
for which the churches you so ably repre- 
sent are founded, to be raised, if possible, 
by the commencement of the twentieth 
century. 

You ask whether such a fund would be 
a blessing or a curse. I think the answer 
would be that it entirely depends upon 
the uses to which such a fund would be 
put. I cannot doubt that such a fund 
would be of very great service, and a 
blessing, especially if it were devoted to 
what seems, to me, to be the most urgent 
need of our little community of churches 
to-day, and that is the consolidation (if 
possible) and large increase of the funds 
for the augmentation of ministerial 
stipends. 

To those who know what is going on in 
scores of the less wealthy congregations 
throughout the country, who know the 
depressing and anxious circumstances 
under which so many of our leaders and 
teachers have to work, it must be, and is, 
indeed, heartbreaking to think of the hard- 
ships patiently borne by those who are 
called upon week by week to give of them- 
selves freely and without stint. 

Again, it is certain that no course we 
could adopt would be more conducive to 
the growth of the principles we all have at 
heart than the encouragement and support 
of a body of educated, highly-trained, 
God-fearing ministers. 

Manchester College exists to show how 
strongly successive generations have 
believed in this, down to our own day. 
The Home Missionary College is another 
evidence of the same desire. 

The institutions are magnificent, and no 
teaching staff or appointments could more 
meritsuccess; but how about the students ? 
Are twenty-six students between the two 
institutions, studying for the ministry, a 


fair criterion of the desire on the part of. 


the younger members and their parents 
to maintain this supply of leaders and 
teachers for the Free Christianity of the 
future ? 

But what, Sir, can you expect, when 
after a long course of training and con- 
siderable sacrifices on the part of parents 
and students, many years, perhaps a life- 
time, must be passed on the salary of a 
second-rate clerk in a merchant’s office ? 

I willingly admit that in cases where an 
overmastering desire to fill the high post 
of minister exists, these privations are 
willingly borne, but can any parent be 
blamed who refuses to adopt as a possible 
career for his sons a profession necessita- 
ting such constant anxiety and worry 
about money matters, and for the support 
of those who make home happy? I should 
dearly like to see one of my sons choosing 
what is, in my view, the noblest of all pro- 
fessions, but unless he show an early 
resolve to adopt it for himself at any cost 
how can I urge it? 

Tam afraid I have trespassed upon your 
space already at too great a length; it re- 


mains only for me to express the hope that 
the two funds which I notice stand to- 
gether at about £72,000 (see “ Essex Hall 
Year Book”), should be raised to £200,000, 
and that an effective scheme for raising 
all ministerial salaries at present below a 
reasonable amount should be adopted 
throughout the country. The fund could 
still be administered in the same way as at 
present—quietly, privately, at the discre- 
tion of the trustees—so thatno congregation 
should feel that its duty was being under- 
taken for it. 

Such an undertaking would be a glorious 
commencement for the twentieth century. 
May God grant it!—and He will if we 


will it. Ricuarp Rosinson, 
Prenton Hill, Birkenhead, Jan. 15. 
——~2eo——___—. 
THE MORAL IDEAL OF 
METHODISM. 


Sir,—Will you allow me, as an ex- 
Methodist by birth, by education, and by 
consecration to the ministry, to make two 
remarks on a passage in Mr. Wood’s 
interesting article on Dr. Dale, of Bir- 
mingham. 

Mr. Wood speaks of “the Evangelical 
Revival of the last century in which 
Methodism was born.” Would it not be 
more correct historically to say—‘ the 
Methodist revival from which Evan- 
gelicalism was born”? It seems to me 
that the founders of Methodism, both 
Arminian and Calvinistic, the Wesleys, 
Whitfield, and their co-workers, were the 
originators and not the products of Evan- 
gelicalism. 

Mr. Wood says that Dr. Dale had the 
courage to point out that the Evangelical 
Revival in which Methodism was born 
“was especially defective in ethical 
directions. Too little thought had been 
given to character and conduct.” I think 
such an assertion cannot fairly be made, 
without a good deal of qualification, 
with regard to the early Methodism to 
which it applies as well as to Evangelical- 
ism in general. Methodism was not only 
a revival of certain religious doctrines or 
sentiments ; it was even more distinctly an 
ethical revival. Everyone knows with 
what energy John Wesley . preached 
repentance, conversion, sanctification, free- 
dom from sin, Christian perfection. The 
“ Rules of the Society of the people called 
Methodists” are predominantly moral. 
They declare that it is expected of all 
members of the Society that they should 
“evidence their desire of salvation, first, 
by doing no harm, by avoiding evil in 
every kind; secondly, by doing good, by 
being in every kind merciful after their 
power; as they haye opportunity, doing 
good of every possible sort to all men.” 
And in each case, a number of wrong 
actions to be avoided, and of right actions 
to be accomplished are given as examples. 

Of course, our ethical views have some- 
what changed, have grown deeper and 
broader. But was it not a most remarkable 
fact that in 1739 a religious society should 
be formed withrules of sucha pre-eminently 
ethical nature? For my part, I have 
always been from my youth most strongly 
impressed by the ethical power of 
Methodism, and by its grand ideal of 
Christian Perfection ; and when on com- 
pleting my studies at the Free Church 
Theological School at Lausanne, I had 
to present a thesis in order to obtain my 
degree, I chose this very subject of entire 
sanctification’ The change in my religious 
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views has obliged me to break away 
from the Church of my _ youth, in 
which my father at the age of 86 is still 
an active minister. But the gratitude I 
shall ever feel for my moral training in 
Methodism has imspired this respectful 
criticism on certain expressions in Mr. 
Wood's article of last week. 
Brussels. James Hocart, 


—+_—_+eo——___- 


THE PLEA FOR A MANUAL. 


Srr,—Mr. Pike’s letter in. your issue 
of to-day states his view clearly, but it 
seems to me he has to add much to the 
expression to which I took exception in 
order to bear out his view. I would not, 
however, press this point, for it is not the 
letter but the spirit of the words quoted 
by Mr. Pike which should not, as 
I think, find its way into our prayers. 
All extreme self-abasement in prayer 
tends, as it seems to me, to paralyse 
healthy effort. What we want is en- 
couragement in the right direction, and 
if, as we are always taught, the Heavenly 
Father is all-merciful and loving, where 
is the difficulty in lifting “up our face”’ 
to Him? It is no doubt right for those 
whose spiritual needs these services 
satisfy to continue to use them, but I 
and others are not amongst these. With 
regard to the forms for special occasions, 
I meant that I supposed any new manual 
that might be compiled would contain 
them—they might be copied from those 
printed with the Ten Services, if those be 
most approved. Dennis B. Squire. 

The Balsters, Sidmouth, January 14. 
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SPECIAL FUND FOR PROVIDING 
SUNDAY SCHOOLS WITH BOOKS. 


Sir,—Will you kindly grant me space 
to acknowledge, on behalf of the Sunday 
School Association, the generous response 
which has been made by so many contri- 


butors to its appeal for support to this 


fund, which now amounts to nearly £340. 
It is not proposed to issue any further 
appeal before proceeding to apply the 
fund for the objects for which it has been 
raised, but if any others of our friends are 
intending to contribute, we shall be very 
glad to hear from them at an early date. 
Joun Denpy, President. 
Swinton, Manchester, January 15. 


HELP THOU MY UNBELIEF. 


BrcausE I seek Thee not, O seek Thou 
me! 
Because my lips are dumb, O hear the 
cr 
I do wat utter as Thou passest by, 
And from my life-long bondage set me free! 
Because content I perish, far from Thee, 
O seize me, snatch me from my fate, 
and try 
My soul in Thy consuming fire ! 
nigh, 
And let me blinded my salvation see. 
If I were pouring at Thy feet my tears, 
If I were clamouring to see Thy face, 
‘I should not need Thee, Lord, as now I 
need, 
Whose dumb, dead soul knows neither 
; hopes nor fears, 
Nor dreads the outer darkness of this 
place— 
Because I seek not, pray not, give Thou 
_ heed! adhe 
‘Louise Ouanpier Movurton, 
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MRS. DAVIS, OF EVESHAM. 


For the sake chiefly of old Lancaster 
boys, to whom during their school-days she 
stood so truly in the place of mother, 
some few lines may here be devoted to 
the memory of Mrs. Davis, of whom we 
recorded last week that she had passed 
away at Almswood, Evesham, on the 11th 
inst., at the age of seventy-six. 

A native of Oranienburg in Germany, 
Minna Grube was living at Jena at the 
time of her marriage to the Rev. David 
Davis. Brought up in a strictly Evan- 
gelical circle in the Lutheran Church, 
Mrs. Davis soon followed her husband, 
learning in the school of Channing thank- 
fully to accept the spiritual faith of a 
Unitarian. One of the early religious 
impressions received by the writer of these 
lines is connected with the tone of her 


voice when years afterwards she once. 


said: “‘ Mr. Martineau is a prophet.” 

After seven years spent at Norwich, 
where there are still members of the 
Octagon Chapel who remember her hus- 
band’s ministry there and her own part in 
it, she returned with him to Lancaster, 
where the first months of their married 
life had been spent, to undertake the 
charge of the school in which Mr. Davis 
had previously been partner with Mr. 
W.H. Herford. For twenty-seven years 
the school in Queen-square, known latterly 
as Castle Howell School, was her home, 
and the boys of succeeding generations 
know what she was to them. 

When the school was given up, in 1888, 
Mr. and Mrs. Davis retired to his old 
home at Almswood, Evesham. Fifteen 
months ago he passed before her “into 
the world of light.” She is the second 
Mrs. Davis of Almswood of whom it may 
be said that her children, and children’s 
children, rise up to call her blessed. 

In accordance with her own desire, her 
remains were taken last Saturday to 
Woking for cremation, and on the follow- 
ing Monday the ashes were laid in 
her husband’s grave in the Evesham 
Cemetery. 

> 


MR. JAMES RUSSELL, OF 
GLASGOW, 


Mr. James Russe, the oldest Unit- 
arian in Glasgow, and, we suppose in 
Scotland, passed on to the higher life on 
January 12, at the ripe age of eighty- 
seven. He carried on for many years the 
business of a carver and gilder, but had 
for a considerable time retired from busi- 
ness. In his early life he was connected 
with the Methodist body, but, becoming 
dissatisfied with orthodoxy, he for a time 
sympathised with Secularism. But being 
of a deeply religious nature he could not 
long rest in mere negations. In the 
Unitarian Church, St. Vincent-street, he 
found a spiritual home. When the Rev. 
Jobn Page Hopps, in October, 1871, 
started a movement for a Unitarian 
church in the East-end of Glasgow, Mr. 
Russell gave this effort his most zealous 
Support, and was for a short time 
treasurer to the new congregation under 
the ministry of the late Rev. William 
Mitchell. He has all along been a staunch 
upholder and most liberal subscriber to 
this church, to the Scottish Unitarian 
Association, and to Unitarian objects 
generally. Since 1871, up till his death, 


he has been constantly a member of the 
managing committee of South St. Mungo- 
street Church, a trustee, and a constant 
attender at the services, except when pre- 
vented by the state of his health. The 
last time he was able to be present was on 
the first day of this year. ‘The success of 
his beloved church was ever near his 
heart, and he made many sacrifices on its 
behalf. He was greatly cheered by the 
revived prosperity of the church under its 
present pastor. He was a zealous believer 
in and upholder of Unitarian Christianity. 
He read widely and was specially inte- 
rested in and conversant with religious 
and theological matters. Ever ready to 
relieve suffering and distress, few of his 
many deeds of charity met the public eye. 
He ever sought to follow in the footsteps 
of Jesus, his leader. His beloved wife had 
passed away twenty-eight years ago. 

The funeral service was conducted at the 
residence of the deceased on Saturday last 
by the Rev. E. T. Russell. Appropriate 
references were also made at South St. 
Mungo-street at the services on the Sun- 
day. He was a man who will be greatly 
missed, especially by the older church 
members who were so long his fellow- 
workers. 

— 


THE REV. FRANK P. SMEDLEY. 


Frank PrrcivaL ‘SmEepLEy, of Rock 
Ferry, Liverpool, who died at San Francisco 
on Saturday, December 10, entered the Unit- 
arian Home Missionary College in October, 
1893, at the age of twenty. His college 
course, which was not without promise,” 
was sadly broken by ill-health, and in the 
spring of 1896 he went to America, hoping 
to recover his strength. After a session 
at the Stamford University, he settled for 
a few months as minister at Santa Maria, 
in California, and again at Visalia, but 
his health remained uncertain, and he 
determined to return home on a sailing 
vessel. He reached San Francisco, but, 
while he was waiting to start on his home- 
ward voyage, his illness returned in an 
aggravated form, and terminated fatally 
in less than a week. 

Of Mr. Smedley the Rev. Dendy Agate 
writes :—‘‘ I came to know Frank Smedley 
intimately, and to have a real regard 
for him, during his last year or two in 
England, and I had a good deal to do 
with his going to America. I wish to 
take this opportunity of thanking the 
many friends here in England who made 
the voyage possible, and some of whom 
continued their help after he reached Cali- 
fornia. Nor should the kindness of many 
friends on the other side, especially of 
the Rev. C. W. Wendte, the Rev. Dr. 
Stebbins, and the ladies of the Channing 
Auxiliary, be unrecorded. 

“T had many letters from him, and they 
bear testimony alike to the earnestness 
with which he threw himself into work 
and strove to master the problems of our 
time, and to the courage with which he 
faced the future. He had a simple and 
sustaining faith in God, and was resolved 
to devote himself to His service. Had he 
been spared to return-to England and in 
restored health to take up ministerial 
labour here, he would have proved a 
sympathetic and able worker. What he 
did in connection with the Renshaw-street 
Domestic Mission during his student days 
in Manchester is still gratefully remem- 
bered there. There is real ability in one 
or two published sermons which reached 
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me from the Far West, and, young as he 
was when the final summons came, he had 
suffered so much, and had had such 
varied experiences, keeping such a bright 
spirit through all, that I believe he would 
have been no unfit exponent of our Gospel 
to those who bear life’s burden under 
our gloomier sky. His memory abides in 
hearts of those who knew and loved 
im.” 


OC eee ae 
MR. JAMES STOATE. 


Tue death of Mr. James Stoate,- of 
Bristol, on January 1, removes another 
figure well known in the circle of our 
Western churches, he having, in days 
gone by, preached as a layman in many of 
our pulpits. 

Mr. Stoate took a great interest in the 
work of the Lewin’s Mead Domestic Mis- 
sion, and also of the Lewin’s Mead Boys’ 
_ Sunday-school, where he at one time was 
superintendent. 

The funeral, on January 7, was attended 
by many Unitarians and Freemasons, and 
atthe burial-ground, Brunswick-square, the 
‘service was impressively read by the Rev. 
A. N. Blatchford. At the graveside were 
the Rey. Joseph Wain, Messrs. F. H. 
Vaughan, C. B. Gawler, W. C. Watkins 
(Secretary, Frenchay Chapel), W. G. Fry 
(Lewin’s Mead Sunday-school). 


THE CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


——$~o— 
Strengthen the Defences. 


Axzout the year 390 before Jesus Christ 
was born, the town of Rome was very 
“much smaller than it is now, and within 
the walls of the city were several hills, 
with temples and other buildings upon 
them. One of these hills was called the 
Capitol, and on the top of it were built 
some of the most important of all the 
Roman Temples—temples to their gods 
Jupiter, Juno,and Minerva. The hill was 
very steep; on one side especially it was 
almost like a wall of rock, rising high 
above the walls of the city. 


About the time I have mentioned, 390- 


years before the birth of Christ, the 
Gauls, who came from France (it was then 
called Gaul), and from parts of the 
country north and west of the mountains, 
had crossed first the Alps and then the 
Apennines, and were overrunning Italy, 
burning towns and driving out the in- 
habitants wherever they could conquer 
them ; and at last they advanced on Rome 
itself, to try and gain possession of the 
chief city, with its temples and its wealth. 
The Romans had fought bravely to defend 
their city, but they had been conquered 
in many battles; and at last they found 
with grief and rage that even their beau- 
tiful and beloved city must be given up 
to the enemies, for they could no longer 
keep them out. 

But the Capitol, the high and rocky 
hill with its buildings, still remained to 
them, and they determined to defend this, 
and with all their might, for they con- 
sidered it the home of the true gods of 
Rome, and the citadel of the true Roman 
people; and if they could still keep the 
Capitol in their possession they would 
feel not altogether vanquished and undone. 
So they retired to the Capitol, resolved 
never to abandon it unless they should all 
die in the struggle. With enemies all 
round, and unable to get out, they could 


get no provisions or arms but what they 
had been able to take with them, so their 
case would soon become very serious. 
There was only one way up to the Capitol, 
and by this single approach the Gauls tried 
to storm the citadel ; but the Romans beat 
them back with loss, and then the Gauls 
contented themselves with blockading the 
hill, and sending out part of their army 
over the country to fight and plunder all 
around. 

Meantime some of the Romans had fled 
to a place called Veii, and. they now 
wanted to communicate with their friends 
in the Capitol. A young man named 
Pontius Cominius, said that he would 
contrive to go and carry a message to and 
from the Capitol. He set out with his 
message, from Veu, and when he came to 
the River Tiber there was no bridge; so 
he swam through the river and crossed 
the level ground to the very foot of the 
steep wall of rock, which seemed quite 
impossible to climb. But at night, 
climbing by little ledges of rock, and 
holding by bits of grass and bushes, he 
got to the top, went into the citadel, saw 
the Roman friends there, delivered the 
message, and received an answer, and 
returned the same way that he had come, 
unhurt, and undiscovered by the Gauls. 


But when morning came, the Gauls dis- 
covered by bits of broken rock, or shrubs, 
or little clumps of grass pulled down, that 
someone had climbed the rock, and that, 
therefore, it must be possible to do it. 
The place had been thought so impossible 
to climb that there was no wall at the top, 
and no guards had been put to guard that 
point; and though the messenger Pontius 
Cominius had been daring and _ clever 
enough to climb in by that way, the Romans 
thought that no one else knew it, and that 
no other persou was in the least likely to 
try, least of all an army of men. But 
the Gauls determined to try; and when 
night came, they slowly, cautiously, and 
silently began to climb up, one behind 
another, by the tiny ledges and bushes, up 
the steep wall of rock. On they crept, 
climbing higher and higher; they were 
getting within a little space of the top; 
they would soon be able to step into the 
citadel, and, once in, they would surprise 
and massacre all who were there, and their 
victory would be complete. 


Searcely a sound did they make; no 
watchman heard them; all went well. 
When all at once a strange sound came to 
their ears from close above them, a loud 
discordant sound! Something had dis- 
covered them in spite of all their care and 
silence. What was it ? 


In the Temple of Juno were kept some 
geese, which were considered so sacred to 
the goddess that though the Romans had 
suffered sorely for want of food whilst 
shut up in the citadel, they had not 
killed these sacred birds ; and the geese 
were now repaying their masters by 
saving them from their enemies. It was 
now all over with the climbing Gauls on 
their steep rock: the cackling, screaming 
geese with their flapping wings and their 
alarm and astonishment at the approach- 
ing enemies awoke Marcus Manlius, whose 
house was near the temple where the 
geese were kept. And we are told that 
“he sprang up, and seized his sword and. 
shield and called his comrades and ran to 
the edge of the cliff. And behold a Gaul 
had just gained the top of the rock, when 
Marcus rushed upon him and dashed the 


rim of his shield into his face and tumbled 
him down the rock. The Gaul as he fell 
bore down those who were mounting 
behind him ; and the rest were dismayed, 
and dropped their arms to cling more 
closely to the rock, and so the Romans, 
who had been roused by the call of 
Marcus,” easily conquered them, and the 
Capitol was saved. ‘Then all so honoured 
the brave deed of Marcus Manlius, that 
each man gave him from his own scanty 
store one day’s allowance of food.’’* 

St. Paul says: “God hath chosen the 
foolish things of the world to confound 
the wise; and the weak things of the 
world to confound the things that are 
mighty’; which might serve as a text to 
this story. Think of a flock of geese 
defeating one body of armed men, and 
awakening another body of armed men to 
their own defence! The Romans were 
called to look to their defences: at the 
very point where they thought themselves 
secure, and which they had left unguarded, 
the enemy was creeping in. 

Children, here is a parable for you and 
me. ‘The enemies creep in at what we 
think our safest place. We think: “I 
need not guard that place, it is perfectly 
secure.” So thought Peter, when he said 
to Jesus: “Though all men shall be 
offended because of thee, yet will I never 
be offended’’; and Jesus said: “ This 
night, before the. cock crow, thou shalt 
deny me _ thrice.’ Peter answered : 
“Though I should die with thee, yet will 
I not deny thee.” And it was when the 
cock crowed that he realised that he had 
done just what he said he never would 
do. 

Will any cock crow for us before it is 
too lateP Will any foolish geese cackle 
and flap a warning to us to beware, so 
that we may turn upon our enemy and 
cast him off from the entrance of our 
citadel? Do not our temptations creep 
upon us in the dark, like those climbing 
Gauls, when we have no idea that they are 
anywhere near? We must strengthen 
our defences, and not trust any place to 
chance, however impregnable we think it. 
Sentinels are wanted—brave and watchful 
soldiers who will not. sleep at their post. 
And such sentinels we all have, if we will 
only employ them, and see that they are 
at their posts. If they are there, no 
climbing enemy will be able to enter. 
Watchful eyes will catch the first sight of 
them in the darkness, and waking ears 
will hear their creeping feet. Truth 
and honour, courage and steadfastness, 
patience, purity and love—these will be our 
sentinels and hold our citadel secure, if 
we set them to watch and guard every 
weak point, 

GERTRUDE Martineau. 


* “ Arnold’s History of Rome.” Vol. I., p, 547. 


Eprs’s Cocoa.—GRasTEFUL AND COMFORTING.— 
“ By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutri- 
tion, and by a careful application of the fine pro- 
perties of well-selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has pro- 
vided for our breakfast and supper a delicately 
flavoured beverage which may save us many heavy 
doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious use of such 
articles of diet that a constitution may be gradually 
built up until strong enough to resist every tendency 
to disease. We may escape many a fatal shaft by 
keeping ourselves well fortified with pure blood and 
a properly nourished frame.”—Civil Service Gazette. 
—Made simply with boiling water or milk.—Sold 
only in packets and pound tins, by Grocers, labelled 
—‘‘James Epps and Co., Ltd, Homcopathic 
Chemists, London.” 
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TEACH THE CHILDREN. 


Tue new Evangelical Catechism, of 
which we collected some first impres- 
sions last week from a number of our 
friends, is issued with two avowed 
objects—(i.) to meet ‘‘ the widespread 
growing demand for a modern manual 
in the much-needed catechetical in- 
struction of our children”; and (ii.) to 
exhibit ‘‘ the substantial agreement of 
the Evangelical Free Churches in rela- 
tion to the fundamental and essential 
truths of Christianity.’’ Thus, while 
its first object is to meet the great 
need of the religious education of the 
young, it is, at the same time, a theo- 
logical manifesto, and it was inevitable 
that on its first appearance that should 
be the point of view from which it was 
most eagerly scanned. Several of our 
friends pointed out last week the in- 
conclusiveness of many of the theo- 
logical statements in the Catechism 
and the decided marks of compromise 
which it bears. Indeed, that is the 
great achievement of the Catechism, 
and, perhaps, even justifies the very 
loud trumpet Mr. Hueu Prick Hucuss 
has blown. We may certainly rejoice 
over the milder temper that is here 
displayed as ‘‘ Evangelical”? and the 
new stress laid on certain ethical 
elements in religion. 

But we have been trying to realise 
what it would be to teach our children 
religion with the help of this Catechism, 
and it makes us very thankful that we 
are not obliged to be ‘‘ Evangelical.” 
We prefer the religion of Jesus, and 
his method of gathering the children 
about him and laying his hands on 
them in blessing. 

When Jesus began to talk to the 
children about religion, even to catechise 
them, to ask them questions and draw 
out answers from their young minds, 


can we imagine that he would wish at 
the outset to tell them that the Christian 


) religion was something “founded” by 


himself? Would he not rather speak 
directly of the love and goodness of 
Gop, and the love and trust that must 
be in the children’s hearts, and of doing 
the Faruer’s will? And surely he 
would not puzzle their young minds 
by telling them that they were not able 
“‘ of themselves ”’ to love Gop and their 
neighbour. It is quite true, just as it 
is true that a child cannot draw a single 
breath “of himself,’ but only by the 
grace of Gop. Yet no such thought 
should come in to stop our breathing, 
nor to interfere with the whole-hearted 
and direct endeavour to do the Farusr’s 
will. When Jesus blessed the little 
children he said, ‘‘ Of such is the king- 
dom of Gop,” and surely his method is 
to encourage the love of goodness and 
the confidence that we can do the right, 
and not to try and convict the children 
of sin before their time. He would cast 
no baleful shadow of unreal doctrine 
between the little ones and their Farunr 
in heaven. They are to love Gop and 
goodness, and to do the right in the 
power of that love, without any morbid 
thought of a corrupted will. To over- 
lay the simplicity of a child’s moral 
nature with even the mildest form of 
the evangelical scheme of salvation 
seems to us entirely contrary to the 
mind of Curist. Instead of the answer 
in the Catechism to the question, ‘‘ How 
did the Son of Gop save his people from 
their sins?” recounting the accepted 
items of the Creed, it would seem to us 
more in keeping with the method of 
Jesus to let the children grow familiar 
with the parable of the Prodigal Son, 
to let them understand that while “ of 
ourselves’ we are not able to cleanse 
our own hearts, the Faruer’s forgiving 
love will enfold the penitent, and in the 
lowly service of the Farner’s house 
he will he brought back to the child- 
like mind, and his heart will be made 
pure again. 

We must not leave the impression on 
our readers that the healthier elements 
of religion are not present in many of 
the answers of the Catechism. It is an 
immense gain that the children will 
learn from the first that Jesus taught 
us to call Gop “‘ Our heavenly Father,” 
and that alone, and in prayer to speak 
to Him, and to none other. But the 
elements of ‘‘ Evangelical’? doctrine 
are all present side by side with this, 
so that there is no spiritual unity in 
the Catechism. While the doctrine is 
not taught directly as necessary for 
salvation, ‘‘ the mystery of the blessed 
Trinity’ is there, to bring confusion 
to the child's mind, and in answer to 
the preceding question, he has been 
taught that Jesus now carries on his 
work of salvation ‘‘ by the third person 
in the blessed Trinity, the Holy Spirit, 
who was sent forth at Pentecost.’ This 
is the first mention of the Trinity, at 
Question 18, whereas the child learnt 
at the beginning what Jesus taught 
concerning Gop, 


It may well be that many of the 
“sixty millions” for whom this Cate- 
chism is provided, having learnt with 
Jesus to love the Faraer and trust in 
Him, will be completely satisfied with 
the fulness of that spiritual faith, and 
will not attempt to burden their 
children’s minds with the subsequent 
doctrine of the Trinity, and when they 
come to the sentence about “ the secret 
power of the Holy Spirit working 
graciously in our hearts” they will 
make it clear that this is indeed the 
source of all religion, not as any 
“third person,” but the indwelling of 
our Farner Himself, from whose pre- 
sence we can never go, whose love 
enfolds His children for ever, and is 
the Giver of all our good. 

The natural beginning of religion for 
the children is in obedience and in the 
love and trust of the home. It is not 
doctrines that they need, but the love 
of. persons, the love of the Faruer in 
heaven, and the love of Jusus as Friend 
and Teacher. In the new Catechism, 
while there are many opportunities for 
those who use it to make the power of 
their religion felt, there is, to our 
mind, too little of Jesus himself, and 
too much doctrine, to make it what it 
should be, really to help the children. 


HOLY MEMORIES. 


Her still and quiet life flowed on 
As meadow streamlets flow, 

Where fresher green reveals alone 
The noiseless ways they go. 


Her path shall brighten more and more 
Unto the perfect day ; 

She cannot fail of peace who bore 
Such peace with her away. 


O sweet, calm face, that seemed to wear 
The look of sins forgiven ! 

O voice of prayer, that seemed to bear 
Our own needs up to heaven ! 


How reverent in our midst she stood, 
Or knelt in grateful praise ! 

What grace of Christian womanhood 
Was in her household ways ! 


For still her holy living meant 
No duty left undone ; 

The heavenly and the human blent 
Their kindred loves in one. 


She kept her line of rectitude 
With love’s unconscious ease : 

Her kindly instincts understood 
All gentle courtesies. 


The dear Lord’s best interpreters 
Are humble human souls : 
The Gospel of a life like hers 
Is more than books or scrolls. 


From scheme and creed the light goes out, 
The saintly fact SUIVILVES ; 

The blesséd Master none can doubt 
Revealed in holy lives. 


Joun GrREENLEAF WHITTIER. 


Tuy who lie and slumber late while 
the dew of beauty is drunk up from wood 
and field seem to live in a land “ where it 
is always afternoon,” and take a secondary 
and sleepy view, not catching sight of the 
whole.—C. A. Bartol. 
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MANCHESTER COLLEGE, OXFORD. 


Tue Annual General Meeting of 
Trustees was held in the Memorial Hall, 
Manchester, on Thursday, January 12, 
the President, Mr. Davin AINSwoRTH, in 
the chair, and subsequently, the Rev. S. A. 
STEINTHAL. 

The Annual Address of the Committee, 
which had been previously circulated, was 
taken as read, and after explanation and 
emendation was adopted. 


The Address, having borne testimony to 


the ability and devotion of the Principal 
and other members of the Teaching Staff, 
recorded the death during the year of a 
number of supporters of the College, 
recounting the resolution passed by the 
Committee on the death of Mr. Thomas 
Ashton (published at the time in these 
columns) and algo the following resolution 
passed on the death of Mr. Russell 
Martineau :— 


That it is with profound regret that the 
Committee record the death of Mr. Russell 
Martineau, a Trustee since 1858, and Lecturer 
on Hebrew Language and Literature from 
1857 to 1866, and Professor in the same Chair 
from 1866 to 1874. That the Committee 
recognise, with grateful affection for his 
memory, the invaluable services he rendered 
to the College and its Students by his careful 
and accurate Oriental scholarship and his con- 
scientious devotion to the duties of his Chair, 
winning the esteem and respect of pupils, whose 
sorrow ls joined to that of the Conimittee in 
losing one who was so fine an example of 
diligence in the search for truth, and whose 
character endeared him to all who fell under 
its influence. 

That the Committee desire to convey to 
Mrs. Martineau their most respectful sympathy 
in her bereavement, and that to this message 
of heartfelt condolence with the widow, they 
add the expression of their deep grief that so 
sad a loss has befallen the revered father of 
Mr. Martineau. 


Having noted various points in con- 
nection with the work of the College, the 
Committee, expressed their sense of the 
great value of the advice and counsel of 
the Teaching Staff, with their more 
intimate acquaintance with the conditions 
under which the College is placed in its 
new home, and continued :— 


In his termal report for Hilary Term, the 
Principal informed the Committee of various 
matters of interest as to the work of the 
College, recording a fair amount of Sunday 
engagements for the Students, and their readi- 
ness to give voluntary help on Sundays in the 
Charles-street Institute at Oxford; also that, 
as a result: of criticisms on the aims and 
methods of the College at one of the meetings 
of the Discussion Society, he prepared a Course 
of Ten Lectures for the Summer Term on 
‘Studies in Doctrinal Theology.’ The 
report further stated that the Martineau Club 
continued to hold its meetings, at one of 
which a most interesting paper was read by 
Professor Gardner on ‘‘ The Evangelists. con- 
sidered as Literary Men”; and a _ public 
lecture was delivered by Mr. Nagarkar on 
‘The Work of Hindu Social Reform in the 
Brahmo Somaj,”’ before a fairly large and very 
appreciative audience; and that Mr. Odgers 
delivered three public lectures on ‘‘ Some 
Aspects of the Later Paganism,” with illustra- 
tions thrown upon the screen from inscriptions 
and monuments, to audiences the quality of 
which was good. 

In his report for the Michaelmas Term, just 
concluded, the Principal refers to a very 
pleasant event in the course of the term, in an 
invitation given by the Students of Manchester 
College to the Students of Mansfield College 
to dine with them in Hall. It was cordially 
accepted, and twenty-two of the Mansfield 
men came, and a very friendly evening was 
spent, A further item recorded by the 


Principal, which the Committee hail with 
satisfaction, is that of Mansfield men occasion- 
ally taking the Fivening Service at the Charles- 
street Institute. 

The Martineau Club had held two meetings, 
at one of which Mr. Pal gave along discourse 
on ‘The Religion of the Bhagavadgita’”’ and 
at the other of which Mr. F. C. Conybeare 
very kindly read a learned paper on ‘The 
History of Christmas.” 


The Address then referred in the 
following terms to the retirement of 
Mr. Harry Rawson from the position of 
Chairman of Committee :— 


Mr. Rawson having retired from the office 
of Chairman of the Committee, held by him 
by annual appointment for many years, with 
the ever increasing respect and affection of his 
colleagues, they could not allow him to leave 
the Chair, in which he had so long presided 
over their counsels, without recording, by a 
resolution, their deep gratitude for services 
marked by strict impartiality, unfailing 
courtesy, and great business ability, while 
they further gave expression to their sense of 
the peculiar grace and unerring judgment with 
which on many important occasions he had 
been called to act as Representative of the 
Executive of the College. 

The Committee esteem themselves fortunate 
that they have induced Mr. Steinthal, with his 
long experience on their Board, and his life- 
long sympathy with the College, to return to 
a Chairmanship previously held by him with 
honour to himself and benefit to his colleagues. 


In regard to the teaching arrangements 
of the College, the re-appointment of the 
Rev. Joseph Wood as Tate Lecturer on 
preaching and pastoral work was noted, 
and the appointment of the Rev. P. H. 
Wicksteed as Dunkin Lecturer for the 
session 1898-99, whose subject is: “The 
Principles of Human Conduct as illustrated 
in Commercial and Industrial affairs.”’ The 
Address also referred to the very great 
regret with which the Committee had 
received the Rev. J. Estlin Carpenter’s 
resignation of his position as _ Vice- 
Principal and Lecturer on the Old Testa- 
ment and Comparative Religion. They 
felt it impossible to speak fittingly of Mr. 
Carpenter’s work in the College, and of 
his personal influence over the students. 
The reasons urged by Mr. Carpenter for 
the step taken were such that the Com- 
mittee had felt obliged to accept the resig- 
nation, and could only wish him God- 
speed in that literary work to which he 
felt it right to devote his main energies. 
They expressed a hope, however, that it 
might be arranged for Mr. Carpenter to 
retain a lectureship on Comparative 
Religion, and to continue his services on 
the Board of Studies. 

The Committee had been singularly 
fortunate in securing the services of the 
Rev. W. E. Addis, M.A., as Mr. Carpenter’s 
successor in the chair of Old Testament 
Language and Literature, the appointment 
to date from June, 1899. 

The Address concluded with an appeal 
to the friends of the College, for gifts to 
it not only beautiful in art and large in 
material resource, but still more precious— 
the gift of lives devoted to the principles 
it holds dear, and most of all the gift of 
young lives sent opt from households full 
of its spirit, to be dedicated to the ministry 
of a gospel “free as the breath of heaven 
and devout with the spirit of Christ.” 

The Treasurer, Mr. Cuartes W. Jonzs, 
pointed out that while the receipts for the 
year nearly covered expenses (the de- 
ficiency being only £1 Os. 7d.), this was 
due to an unusual decrease in expenses, 
in exhibitions to students, and other 


items. The gross deficiency stood at 
£673 lls. 9d. The Chapel account was 
still unsatisfactory, and he thought that 
if the endowment could not be increased, 
the expenses should be cut down to the 
limit of the income of the present fund, 
which was £322. 

Special reports were also presented on 
the College Regulations and on the scheme 
for a Students’ Residence in connection 
with the College. 

In the course of a full discussion of 
the latter report, the Treasurer assured 
the meeting that the scheme could be 
tried experimentally for a few years with- 
out financial risk to the College, and the 
report embodying the recommendations of 
the Committee was ultimately adopted by 
a large majority. 

The officers and Committee were re- 
appointed, the former being Mr. David 
Ainsworth, President. Dr. Martineau, 
Su Henry Tate, Bart., and Mr. Arthur 
Greg, Vice-Presidents. Mr. Charles. W. 
Jones, Treasurer. The Rev. H. E. Dow- 
son and Mr, A. H. Worthington, 
Secretaries. 


ENGLISH PRESBYTERIANS AND 
UNITARIANS. 


Tue fifth of a series of Sunday evening 
lectures on “Christian Churches of 
England” delivered in Unity Hall, Tor- 
quay, by the Rey. Priestley Prime, was on 
“English Presbyterians and Unitarians.” 
Having said at the outset that the people 
of whom he was to speak were little 
known and little understood, Mr. Prime 
proceeded :— 

“Tt is difficult to name them correctly, 
since they did not wish to be a sect, and 
did not wish to be separated from other 
Christians who differed from them on 
doctrinal points. They wished to be con- 
sidered as ‘mere Christians,’ followers 
of Jesus who guarded for themselves and 
permitted and recommended to others the 
right to form their religious opivions in 
accord with their own insight; nay, 
further, nothing seemed to them more 
imperative, more distinctly the duty of 
man, than to be true to his own con- 
science, and use his own reason in religious 
matters. 

“These men were among those who 
seceded from the Church of England, 
when the Act of Uniformity in 1662 made 
subscription to a large number of doc- 
trines and consent to the Prayer-Book, 
a condition of continuance in the Church. 
They desired to belong to the Church, but 
could not conscientiously declare their be- 
lief in these many articles and creeds. 
They objected to the division of Christians 
into sects, believing that the Church 
ought to permit liberty of conscience to 
all; but since the Church imposed doc- 
trines as a condition of fellowship and 
they did not believe some of these doc- 
trines, they were forced to leave it rather 
than solemnly tell a he. 

“Having been expelled in this way, 
some of the clergy, thus persecuted, 
earned their living by teaching, or in 
other professions, some engaged in hus- 
bandry, some continued to preach, form- 
ing congregations amoung those laymen 
who with them had seceded from the 
Church for conscience’ sake. Such was 
the extent of the persecution to which 
they and other dissenters were sub- 
jected, that they were speedily prevented 
from meeting in public, and their religious 
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history was in secret, save when they were 
brought before the justices, imprisoned, 
fined, and otherwise molested for holding 
religious meetings. When William of 
Orange brought toleration, they émerged 
from obscurity, formed anew societies 
which had been broken up or hidden by 
persecution, but still affirmed that they 
desired union with the Church and that 
their organisations were not intended to 
prejudice any scheme of larger compre- 
hension such as they hoped for. When 
they built their meeting-houses for wor- 
ship they did not tie them down by any 
close trust-deed requiring that their 
peculiar opinions should be for ever taught 
by those who ministered and worshipped 
there. They dedicated them to the worship 
of Almighty God and the service of 
humanity, to be used for that purpose in 
such ways as the congregation should 
from time to time determine. Themselves 
excluded and persecuted, they refrained 
from excluding and persecuting others. 
Claiming for themselves the right of 
private judgment in religious matters, 
they left the way free for others, their con- 
temporaries and descendants, to judge for 
themselves. Recognising the supremacy 
of conscience, they laid no snares for the 
consciences of others. So great a con- 
fidence in God and the future I have found 
among no other religious body. They were 
called Presbyterians, but they never sub- 
scribed to the Westminster Confession ; 
and though they were inclined to the 
Presbyterian form of church government 
they were never so strictly organised as 
the Scotch Presbyterians. Their develop-; 
ment was widely different from these, and 
[Tam personally in doubt whether the name 
English Presbyterian is a fitting designa- 
tion, for I find that they did not insist on 
the Presbyterian organisation nor carry it 
out completely, that in the West, at least, 
of which I know most, they did not exclude 
Independents from their assembly, that a 
leading member of the Exeter Assembly 
wrote an urgent pamphlet desiring the 
Baptists not to separate from them on 
account of an opinion which they would be 
allowed to hold and observe without 
secession, if only they would permit 
others who did not agree with them in 
this matter, the like liberty to baptise as 
they thought right. In early days the 
assemblies of their ministers were called 
‘The United Brethren,. and neither by 
their name nor their constitution did they 
exclude any minister who was morally and 
intellectually capable. These assemblies 
of ministers were not, strictly speaking, 
Synods after the Presbyterian model, but 
they gave advice to the congregations 
about the appointment of ministers and 
other matters, and they educated young 
men for the ministry. 

“Undoubtedly these people held the 
doctrine of the Trinity, but they did not 
organise with that doctrine as a basis of 
fellowship. After awhile, when Unitarian 
opinions began to be frequent, an effort 
was made to prevent them from being 
taught in their pulpit by means of the 
power resting in the ministers’ assemblies 
of recommending some men and not 
recommending others when a _ vyacancy 
occurred. But when it became customary 
to put doctrinal questions to candidates, 
and make consent to the doctrine of the 
Trinity a condition of their recommenda- 
tion to a congregation, a strong feeling 
grew up against this practice, and in 1718 
in the Devonshire Assembly, and about the 


same time elsewhere entirely abolished it, 
after it had been usual for only a few 
years. The chief movers in favour of 
freedom were not themselves Unitarians. 

“The way being open for development, 
both in the Churches and in the ministers’ 
assemblies, Unitarian opinions became 
frequent, and at last general among them, 
as they could not, in the creed-bound 
Churches, save by subterfuge and 
equivocation. But these Churches did not, 
and could not, rightly or legally make 
Unitarianism compulsory in their congre- 
gations any more than their Trinitarian 
ancestors had enjoined Trinitarian belief. 

“The great majority of so-called 
Unitarian Churches in Hngland are not 
rightly called Unitarian, because, whatever 
the opinions prevalent among the present 
members, the very constitution of the 
church and the trust deeds of its buildings 
require freedom for development, and in 
whatever direction the society moves in 
opinion and genuine development, it has 
the right to move secured to it, so long as 
it does not give up the purpose of 
worshipping God and serving man. That 
those Churches which have been free have 
nearly all become Unitarian is anargument 
for the truth of Unitarianism: but it 
would not bea justification for labelling 
the buildings and societies Unitarian. 
Many churches and meeting-houses, haye 
been built since the general opinion among 
these free churches has been Unitarian in 
theology. Some few of these are tied 
down to Unitarianism: but nearly all 
express the same faith in God’s continual 
euidance and universal Fatherhood which 
their ancestors held, and express it in the 
same way by open trusts, and the basis of 
fellowship which excludes no one who 
sympathises with their object of worship 
of God and service of man. 

“QUnitarians are not ashamed of their 
Unitarianism, but they hold it of less im- 
portance than sincerity of conviction, the 
pure search for truth, the honesty of action 
in accord with conviction. They would 
force none to be Unitarians, put no 
premium upon opinion of one kind or 
another. Honesty and love and faithful- 
ness are paramount. Therefore, while 
some of them say, ‘Seeing that the public 
fasten upon us this name “ Unitarian,” let 
us accept it, and import into it all the 
ideas of freedom, which are really general 
among us’; others, of whom I am 
one, cannot do violence to the etymology 
of words, and the history of doctrine in 
this way. We affirm that while we may 
most of us be Unitarian in theological 
opinion we hold Christianity to be a 
wider principle; we do not want to shut 
ourselves up with those only whose 
opinions are like our own. We believe in 
the fellowship of the spirit, deeper and 
more real and permanent than any doctrine. 
Itis largely a matter of words with us; we 
are, I believe, nearly all united in welcom- 
ing all who wish to join us in prayer, and 
to be helpful, whatever their theology: 
and I, your minister, though I am willing 
to say, if need be, what I now believe, 
have never promised to restrict the future 
in myself or others to the measure of 
present knowledge or insight; and I have 
not met a fellow-minister in our group of 
churches who has thus bartered away the 
freedom of the spirit. God was with our 
fathers ; God is here ; God will guide our 
children. Our best service to men and 
women is to lead them to seek Him and 
follow His guidance rather than ours.” 


NOTES FROM AUSTRALIA. 


THE movements of religious thought 
under the Southern Cross are neither swift 
nor strong, but rather feeble echoes of far- 
distant voices; hence such motion as there 
is seems a little belated aud without 
vivacity. Church life here appears to lack 
that intellectual keenness and moral and 
spiritual earnestness with which one is 
familiar in England. This may be due in 
part to isolation, and in part also to the 
different mental atmosphere of these new 
lands, where the absence of the old associa~ 
tions have not yet been compensated by 
the birth of new and strong attachments 
that can supply their place. In the mean- 
time church life generally is a good deal 
depressed, because a very large part of 
young Australia is not greatly concerned 
about its religious life. 

At the recent gathering of the Presby- 
terians of Victoria something like a general 
failure of the Church was frankly admitted 
by the Moderator, and it was publicly 
stated that 40,000. Presbyterians do not 
attend church at all. Some 1,600 return 
themselves as Unitarians in the census, 
and of this number about 600 reside in 
Melbourne and suburbs, but you would 
hardly think this credible_if you turned 
into our church on a Sunday morning. I 
have no other statistics to hand, but am 
informed that all the Churches, with the 
possible exception of the Roman Catholic, 
are in much the same deplorable condition. - 

During this last week or two the Church, 
in one or two of its branches, has been a 
good deal before the public. First, the 
Moderator of the Presbyterian Assembly 
in dealing with the facts of the situation, 
ventured to suggest anew creed as the 
most efficient means to restore the Church 
to its lawful place in the affections of the 
people; but the suggestion appears to have 
been received with a chilling indifference, 
not having provoked even opposition. The 
substance and point of this new creed lie 
in its first article: “ We believe in Jesus 
Christ, and worship Him as Lord and 
King’’; then follows an adoption of the 
Apostles’ Creed, with the first clause 
omitted, some sentences from the Gospels, 
and a final section on the nature of the 
Church. The suggestion was to the effect 
that this creed be used in religious wor- 
ship and recited by the people while the 
Westminster Confession was kept in the 


background for the use of the initiated. 


But apparently it has not “caught on.” 
The Bishop of Ballarat, Dr. Thornton, 
provoked a storm of angry protest by his 
address from the chair of the Church Con- 
gress just concluded in that famous city. 
Beneath a slight veneer of respectability 
and public decency, “ Australian life was 
stained deep with intemperance, profanity, 
and lust, even—it was terrible to record— 
among children,’ This grave charge 
levelled against a whole people is surely 
false and calculated to convey a very 
erroneous impression of the conditions of 
public life, and is, therefore, unjust as 
well as ungenerous, and the Bishop ought 
to have been more discriminating in his 
rebuke when his words might have had a 
more beneficial effect; as it is they have 
deepened the sense of hostility to the 
Church. Australians are naturally very 
proud of their country and their achieve- 
ments during the last half century or so, 
and resent angrily such unfair wholesale 
charges as this. But the more thoughtful 


| part of the community are by no means 
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blind to the very serious evils that do exist, 
and are anxious and eager to check, if they 
cannot uproot them. 
There is a prospect of a little mild 
excitement over a new book which the 
Rev. 8. H. Ferguson, a Presbyterian 
minister in one of the suburbs, has 
published. The Argus, in its short notice 
of it, has sounded a note of alarm which 
will probably be re-echoed along the line. 
The title of the book, which has little 
relation to it¢ contents, is “Spiritual Law 
Through the Natural World.” Its 
purpose is “to expose errors in popular 
theology by laying them open to the clear 
light of reason and the Word of God”; 
the most favourable view of it can hardly 
say that it is even moderately successful 
in its aim. But judged by the West- 
minster standard it must be declared 
heretical. It will be interesting to see 
how the Assembly will deal with this 
vigorous attempt to shake off traditional 
authority in the Presbyterian Church. 
fam not the proper person to speak of 
our Church, its condition and prospects in 
this city, but I hope in a week or two to 
be able to report. from observation of 
our churches at Hobart, Auckland, and 
Sydney. R. H. Lamsury,. 
Melbourne, December 14, 1898. 


NOTES FROM MADRAS. 
Madras, December 29. 


Two months of the rainiest and of the 
sunniest weather known to Madras. I 
arrived during the rainy season, and for a 
fortnight the floodgates of heaven were 
opened, and the rain poured’ down, hour 
after hour, in torrents. The roads were 
flooded, the water reaching to the level of 
the door of one’s “gharry.” A deep 
stream ran down the Broadway. At times 
the electric tram-cars were compelled to 
cease running; and at other times their 
passengers were carried to and fro on the 
backs of coolies.. The river Cooum rose 
rapidly, and its somewhat malodorous bed 
and banks have been temporarily cleansed 
by the inundation. The whole town was 
deluged. 

In the middle of November a welcome 


change came; and for two weeks the days 


were resplendent. Then seven days of 
torrential rains, followed by a return of 
Hastern splendour, which still continues 
to shed its glory around us. I have seen 
Madras, I am told, at its worst in drench- 
ing rain, at its best in brilliant sunshine. 
(May is characterised as the worst month 
in the year, when the city is wrapped 
in a suffocating “muggy” atmosphere. 
August, as a rule, is like a furnace of 
sevenfold heated fire.) 

Madras is justly proud of several of its 
buildings—the Presidency College and 
Senate House, the High Courts of Justice, 
the Museum and Connemara Library, the 
Victoria Hall, the new premises of the 
Madras Bank, the palatial shops in the 
Mount-road, owned and managed, mainly, 
by Europeans. Popham’s Broadway is 
the central quarter for the native mer- 
chants, but Iam told that it is declining 
in commercial activity, wealthy purchasers 
preferring the more spacious premises and 
the more abundant variety of goods to be 
found in the Mount-road. Still, Popham’s 
Broadway shows signs of business activity, 
and though it may have lost, or may be 
losing, its supremacy as a centre of trade, 
it will not be for a long time without the 


decidedly picturesque effect: 


favour of Dame Fortune. The Marina is 
the “ Rotten Row” of Madras, and here, 
every fine evening, from about 5.30 to 
7.30, “those who compose the feathery 
foam of fashion,” may be seen riding or 
driving. Here, too, as well as on the 
beach, and in the People’s Park, military 
bands play two or three times a week. 
Madras is thus not without relief to what 
some of its own inhabitants describe as its 
intolerable monotony and dulness. 

The streets of the city do not, to a 
European, justify this condemnation. The 
diverse costumes he sees are to him, at 
least, entertaining. They are of every 
variety, from the free light, and airy 
garments of those who in the Western 
world would be considered in a disgrace- 
fully undressed condition, to the 
habiliments of those who have adopted 
the outfit of an Englishman, excepting his 
hat. They are of every colour, ranging 
from all white on one person, through 
gradations of hue on others, to the 
mingling of all the rainbow tints on still 
others. In nearly all cases they are 
artistically arranged and present a 
Go round 
the bazaars when the sun is resplendent, 
and the natives are about in thousands, 
and the kaleidoscopic changes, from figures 
in full dress to figures in half dress, to 
figures with only a parti-coloured cloth 
about the loins, are delightful. How long 
this endless variety of colour is to con- 
tinue is a question exercising the minds of 
a good many who wish the old, old fashion 
of gay clothes and bright jewels main- 
tamed. But changes are taking place 
among the educated. The South Indian 
Brahmin, conservative as he is, is often 
seen habited as an Englishman. The 
Sudra and the Protestant Native Christian 
male adopt European fashions. The 
Native Christian women, recruited from 
all kinds of Indian communities, lose their 
old diversity of garment by arraying them- 
selves in full skirt, jacket with leather or 
silver belt, straw hat, stockings, and shoes, 
ala Kuropean. A writer in a late issue 
of the Madras Mail laments these changes, 
and sorrowfully predicts that they will go 
on until “picturesque Oriental Madras 
fifty years hence will probably, as far as 
costume is concerned, rather choose its 
habiliments from Bond-street than from 
the Big Bazaar or Chandi Chowk.” 

In the suburbs of Madras, where the 
local aristocracy reside, there are spacious, 
here and there, princely bungalows in 
enormous compounds. Near to my tem- 
porary quarters are the Poonamallee-road, 
and within easy walking distance, 
Nungumbakum. In both of these dis- 
tricts are handsome houses in extensive 
grounds. The last-named place, in the 
size of its bungalows and the area of its 
compounds, is outdone only by Adyar. Of 
all the localities surrounding Madras 
Adyar takes the cake. In spaciousness 
its houses remind one of Chatsworth or 
Haton Hall, and they stand in the 
midst of acres of well-wooded and richly- 
flowered parks. At the time of writing, 
the Annual Convention of the Theo- 
sophical Society is being held in Adyar, 
and it will give you some idea of Adyar 
bungalows if I mention that the hall in 
Colonel Olcott’s will accommodate 1,600 
persons, and quite that number of people 
have travelled from all parts of Madras on 
four consecutive mornings to listen to four 
lectures by Mrs. Besant. One criticism, by 
the way, which I have heard on these 


lectures is that Mrs, Besant gratifies the 
pride of her phenomenal audiences by 
glorifying Hinduism and the India of the 
past instead of addressing to them whole- 
some words of counsel for the religious and 
social needs of to-day. 

From Adyar to Blacktown—what a 
contrast! Blacktown, in the centre of 
the city, is the Whitechapel of Madras, 
only more so! There seem to be con- 
centrated in it, in an intensified form, all 
the conditions that make for disease. 
Fortunately, the preventive measures of 
the Municipal Commission are so efficient 
that there has uot been a single 
indigenous case of plague in Madras. 
The very few cases imported from Banga- 
lore have been at once effectively dealt 
with. But itis the opinion of competent 
authorities that, should this fell enemy of 
life appear in Blacktown, whole masses of 
the population there would be swept away 
in a few weeks, May no such awful 
calamity befall it! 

S. Fuercnern WILLIAMS. 


(To be continued.) 
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MANCHESTER DISTRICT. 


We have not had quite so much excite- 
ment in Manchester this winter as we had 
last—no grand bazaar to work for and at, 
no counting up of proceeds. We have 
been supposed to have been engaged 
devising means of spending the large sum 
of money then obtained. Certainly the 
Committee of the District Association 
have been much occupied in their en- 
deavours to faithfully discharge the re- 
sponsibilities attaching to the proper em- 
ployment of nearly £10,000. Sums of 
money have been voted to various local 
churches which have on hand schemes of 
building and redemption of mortgage 
which are worthy of support. Blackley 
wants a new school as badly as any place 
I know. The present building is poor 
and inadequate in every respect, and the 
folk there are striving to raise the neces- 
sary funds for a more convenient struc- 
ture, but they do pot intend to be saddled 
with a mortgage. The Association has 
also helped Swinton to create a trust fund 
for the purpose of covering the yearly 
chief rent; and also Pendleton has re- 
ceived assistance in its effort to clear off a 
mortgage of £800. 

Oldham-road has been helped to clear 
off a deficit which had accumulated in 
connection with repairs, &c.; and a grant 
has been made to Dob-lane towards neces- 
sary alterations and improvements in the 
chapel and school buildmg. The main 
expenditure, however, is to be in connec- 
tion with the Forward Movement 
Churches at Chorlton, Heaton Moor, 
Urmston, and Bradford. We have dis- 
covered that many considerations preclude 
the hasty erection of church buildings. 
Tt is not an easy matter to drop upon the 
right plot of land all at once. Then the 
garment has to be cut according to the 
cloth—an operation requirmg no small 
amount of skill. A site is secured at 
Chorlton ; but the folk there are desirous 
of having a buildieg which will cost a 
little more money than they have in hand, 
and so they are waiting a while before 
commencing operations; for one of the 
conditions which the Association has laid 
down is that no mortgage shall ever be 
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allowed on the Forward Movement 
properties. The plans indicate not only 


an architecturally; pleasant building, but 
also one which provides for present needs 
and future development. At Urmston 
and Bradford sites have also been 
secured, and building will begin in 
a week or two at the former place; 
while in connection with the latter, plans 
are at present under careful consideration. 
Chorlton has now a minister of its own in 
the person of the Rev. James Ruddle, late 
of Accrington ; while the Rey. Priestley 
Prime is expected to commence duties 
early in April as resident missionary at 
Heaton Moor, having charge for the 
present also of Urmston. The Rev. W. E. 
Atack has been settled at Bradford now 
nearly a year, and the work has prospered 
greatly in his hands. At Heaton Moor 
there is no immediate intention-to launch 
a building scheme; but the folk there are 
hopeful that, under Mr. Prime’s ministry 
and leadership, a church of their own will 
soon become a necessity. We have opened 
up no new ground this last year, because 
the task of consolidating has engrossed all 
ourattention and resource ; still, I question 
whether anyone could be found to deny 
the need of still further extension of our 
Forward Movement work within the Man- 
chester District. 

It might reasonably have been supposed 
that no Unitarian bazaar could possibly 
hope to be a success within two or three 
years of our united effort in 1897; and 
yet our friends at Oldham realised £800, 
though wanting only £500, and our 
Pendleton friends also realised about 
£500 at their recent bazaars respectively, 
There are other bazaars and sales of work 
spoken of, and so we go on, finding that 
there is really no end to folk’s generosity 
when the cause is a good one. The friends 
at Middleton, who a few years ago erected 
their new and convenient school-chapel, 
are now bent upon obtaining a really first- 
rate organ ; already liberal donations have 
been promised by church members, and 
the Association has made a grant from its 
ordinary funds, and I believe the date is 
fixed for the opening of this new instru- 
ment. 

Within the last few months the Rev. 
W. Holmshaw has settled as minister at 
Blackley, and thus far has made an excel- 
lent impression. There is life and spirit 
about the place, auguring well for its 
future prosperity. The Rev. W. HE. 
George, M.A., also has settled as the 
minister at Swinton, and the folk there 
are rallying round him in their charac- 
teristically loyal way. Indeed, taking ‘it 
all round, the denominational life of the 
district is in a hopeful state; and I trust 
that the contemplated bazaar in London 
will do as much in the way of rousing 
interest and enthusiasm amongst London 
Unitarians as our bazaar has done amongst 
us. 
Unfortunately for many months past we 
have missed Mr. James R. Beard, who 
was the genius of the Manchester bazaar, 
from our Committee meetings. He has 
been seriously ill, as everyone knows, and 
he himself can never realise how anxiously 
and universally inquiry has been made at 
every meeting held as to his condition of 
health, A grave crisis has been passed 
through, but we are all now rejoiced to 
learn that his ultimate recovery is merely 
a matter of time, and we are looking 
forward earnestly to the time when we 
shall again have the value of his counsel | 
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and the inspiration of that enthusiasm 
which is peculiarly his. We trust that his 
old strength may wholly return to him, 
and that he may be spared many years to 
engage in that voluntary labour he so 
much loves. It will always be a regret to 
us that his breakdown in health has pre- 
vented him from taking part in those 
deliberations which were for the purpose 
of carrying to completion a scheme which 
he mainly initiated. 

The Manchester Domestic Mission has 
recently been passing through a period 
of stress and difficulty. Somehow or 
other, for years past the leakage of 
membership from death and other causes 
has not been made good; and it seemed 
to be suddenly realised that its expendi- 
tare was largely exceeding its income. 
The condition of affairs was indeed very 
serious, although no institution in this 
great city is doing a grander or more 
necessary work. The Mission is mainly 
supported by individuals and churches 
who are professedly Unitarian, yet it is 
wholly and advisedly unsectarian in its 
aims and work. An earnest endeavour 
has been made to re-awaken generous 
interest in its behalf, and the result is an 
added membership sufficient to carry it 
over its present difficulty. Still further 
financial support, however, is needed if 
it is to accomplish all the good work 
possible for it to do; and itis to be hoped, 
therefore, that in the future its subscrip- 
tion list will not only be maintained, but 
considerably increased. An advertise- 
ment in another column announces the 
fact that Mr. John Harwood is giving a 
recital in the Memorial Hall, Manchester, 
on Monday, January 23, the proceeds of 
which are to be handed over to the Mission 
funds. 

Although Bolton is outside of this 
Manchester district so-called, yet it is so 
close that we were stirred by the enthusi- 
astic spirit which characterised the 
autumnal meeting of the B. and F. 
Association, held in that town. Bolton is 
too independent to be flattered by Man- 
chester patronage ; but it must be said 
that we were proud of the way in which 
our Bolton friends carried out their work, 
and of the success which they most 
deservedly achieved. We have a high 
opinion of Bolton folk, and believe they 
can achieve anything they set their hearts 
on; and if anyone ever doubted this, he 
must have changed his mind after seeing 
the grand audience in the Town Hall on the 
most inclement night we have experienced 
this winter. The fact is, we have quite as 
much enthusiasm as the rest of Christians 
when occasion calls it forth; and if these 
great and exceptional occasions could come 
a little oftener, it would be all the better 
for us individually, and also for the great 
cause we have at heart. 

CHARLES Roper. 


NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES. 
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[Notices and Reports for this Department should 
be as brief as possible, and be sent in by Thursday 
Morning.) 

—+>——— 

Banbury.—On Monday and Tuesday, Jan. 9 
and 10, the annual New Year’s parties were held in 
connection with the Christchurch Chapel Sunday- 
school. On Monday evening the usual entertain- 
ment, with a good programme, was given, The 
minister (the Rev. H. Hill) occupied the chair. 
There was a good attendance of friends present. At 
the conclusion of the programme, gifts of clothing 
were given out to the scholars by Mr, and Mrs. Hill, 
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Again Mr, and Mrs. Edward Cobb, of Lewes, sent an 
excellent parcel of warm clothing for the children, 
as well as other helps for the school, A few 
other friends kindly helped in various ways. On 
Tuesday the scholars, parents, and friends had their 
usual tea, the evening being spent in recreation, 
games, &c. 

Carlisle.— Mr. Bipin Chandra Pal, who is at 
present studying at Manchester College, Oxford, 
preached here on the 15th inst. In the morning 
he delivered a masterly and eloquent discourse on 
“Where is thy God?” In the evening his lecture 
on “Enogland’s Responsibilities to India” was 
listened to with rapt attention by a congregation 
that filled the church, and evoked enthusiasm that 
often showed itself in suppressed applause. On the 
following evening Mr. Pal lectured on ‘The 
Problem of Temperance in India.” Despite 
wretched weather there was a gcod attendance. 

Cullompten.—The annual winter treat of the 
Sunday-school was held on Jan. 6. Tea was fol- 
lowed by a magic-lantern, shown by Mr. Endicott, 
of Plymouth, and the evening was enjoyed by 
children and elders alike. On Jan. 11 the children 
and teachers gave an entertainment, after which 
prizes were distributed. 

Doncaster.—The annual tea of the Sunday- 
school and Band of Hope was held in the large 
Co-operative Hall on Jan. 4. The evening’s enter- 
tainment consisted of a children’s operetta, success- 
fully given by the scholars, entitled Madam 
Muddle's Dream, published by Curwen and Sons. 
Last Tuesday the Rev. H. and Mrs. Thomas were 
“at home ” to the congregation, and on the follow- 
ing day entertained the Sunday-school scholars and 
teachers, together with the members of the Band of 
Hope and all children connected with the congrega- 
tion. 3 

Glasgow.—The third of the series of social 
parlours, organised by the Ladies’ Guild of the 
South St. Mungo-street Church, was held on Tues- 
day week. A large and enthusiastic company of | 
members and friends was present, and thoroughly 
enjoyed the songs and readings which were rendered 
during the evening. These social parlours, besides 
bringing the members into more intimate connec- 
tion with each other, are admirably adapted for the 
introduction of strangers, who are speedily made to 
feel at home. 

Glasgow : All Souls’ Church.—The inaugural 
soirée in connection with this church was held 
in the Lesser Dixon Hall, Crosshill, on the evening 
of Jan. 16, the Rev. J. M. Connell presiding. After 
tea an excellent programme of music and recita- 
tions was gone through, and speeches were 
delivered by the minister, Mr. James Graham, pre- 
sident of the Scottish Unitarian Association ; Mr. 
Wm. Wilson, the secretary of the church ; and Mr. 
Jas. Bannatyne, the treasurer, Mr. Graham, in 
the course of a vigorous and inspiring address, 
expressed his personal sympathy with the prin- 
ciples and ideals of the church, and pointed out 
the great responsibilities as regards character and 
conduct which the church, in standing for the 
spirit of religion rather than for a particular creed, 
imposed on its members, There was a large 
attendance, and a most enjoyable and encouraging 
evening was spent. 

Horsham.—The Christmas festival of the Sun- 
day-school was held on Jan. 12, when, after an 
address by the Rev. J. J. Marten, prizes for the 
year were distributed by Mrs. Marten, and a suc- 
cessful entertainment followed. 

Horwich.—Prizes were distributed in the Sun- 
day-school last Monday by Mrs. H. Harwood, in the 
absence of Mrs. Smithells, who had generously 
provided them for the scholars. The Rev. R. C. 
Moore stated that the prospects for the year were 
most encouraging. ; 

Ilminster.—A congregational tea, followed by a 
public meeting, in recognition of the recent settle- 
ment of the new minister, the Rev. EH, Parry, took 
place at the Old Meeting on Thursday, Jan, 12. 
More than a hundred friends sat down to tea, after 
which Colonel M. L. Blake took the chair, sup- 
ported by the Revs. A. N. Blatchford, Jeffery 
Worthington, T. B. Broadrick, E. S. Anthony, and 
E. Parry, together with Messrs. M. B. Baker and 
J. C. Conway. The Ilminster Orchestral Band 
having played a selection, the Chairman read 
letters of apology for non-attendance from the 
Revs. H. S. Solly, Charles C. Coe, W. P. Duke 
(Congregationalist), and W. Fytche (Wesleyan, 
Ilminster), and a telegram from the Rev. 8. S. 
Brettell regretting that heand his friends at Crew- 
kerne had been prevented by the tempestuous 
weather from joining so interesting a gathering. 
Having earnestly and appropriately set forth the 
object of the meeting, the Chairman called on Mr. 
M. B. Baker to welcome the Rev. E. Parry in “ the 
name of the congregation.” Mr. Baker expressed 
the pleasure it gave him to be present, and trusted 
that the cordial relations which had always existed 
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between minister and congregation would still con- 
tinue, and wished the new comer a long and 
successful ministry. The Rev. A, N. Blatchford 
was the next speaker, who, in a vigorous address, 
emphasised the fact that Unitarians had always 
been on the side of true freedom and religious 
liberty, and in welcoming Mr. Parry bade him and 
the congregation stand firm to their traditions 
handed down by many honoured names. He 
alluded to the faithful work that had been done in 
the Westero district in past days by such men as 
Edward Whitfield, of Ilminster; by William 
James, of Bristol ; by William James Odgers, of 
Bath ; by so wise and true a friend as Russell 
Lant Carpenter, of Bridport, who had passed to 
their honoured rest, and left to those who 
remained the duty of advocating our religious 
principles, to the sanctity of which the passing 
years made no difference. He urged every member 
of the congregation to support their minister by 
their personal interest in the public services of 
religion, and so deepen the religious life and the 
devotional element in their worship, which were 
absolutely essential to the true success of any 
church or of any ministry. The Rey. J. Worthing- 
ton having joined in the welcome, the Rev. E. 
Parry responded, summarising the lines on which 
he proposed to conduct his ministry, and trusted 
that all would work most harmoniously together. 
The Rev. T. B. Broadrick having also added words 
of welcome, a vote of thanks to the chairman was 
proposed by Mr. J. Cogan Conway, who, as Presi- 
dent of the Southern Unitarian Association, offered 
a very warm and neighbourly greeting to Mr. 
Parry, to whose worth he bore cordial testimony, 
after an acquaintance extending over nearly thirty 
years. The vote was seconded by the Rev. E. S. 
Anthony, and was carried by acclamation. The 
Chairman having responded, the Rev. E. Parry 
pronounced the Benediction, and the meeting 
terminated. 

Kidderminster.—The Rey. E. D. P. Evans writes 
in his New Year’s letter to the members of the New 
Meeting Congregation : “It is my hope and wish, 
during the Lenten season, to hold preparatory 
classes for a Confirmation Service, or Service of 
Church Welcome. Such services have been held 
only fitfully, largely because there has been no 
special time fixed for them, and also because we are 
without a good and appropriate form for such ser- 
vice. As Easter was one of the few times fixed by 
the early Christians for receiving new members into 
their midst, when the latter went through the 
solemn ceremony of Baptism, and thereby openly 
confessed to the world that they sided with and 
joined the unpopular and persecuted religion ; so 
we shall try to make this same season the time for 
welcoming the younger members into our church. 
Easter may thus help us to remember the heroic 
spirits of the ‘early church, and iuspire us to rise 
out of the old into a new life.” 

Kingswood, nr. Birmingham.—The usual 
New Year dinner for the scholars of Kingswood 
Sunday-school was served to about 100 in the large 
room on the 4th inst. Games were played in 
the parsonage fields after dinner, and upon re- 
assembling in the school songs and recitations were 
given by scholars to a well-pleased audience. The 
presents from kind friends were numerous and 
attractive. On Tuesday, the 17th, the annual 
social meeting was held, The large room was well 
filled, and after tea the varied enjoyments of song, 
dance and games made the evening pass all too 
soon. The Rey. J. H. Matthews is giving a course 
of Sunday evening lectures on “Subjects from 
English History,” tracing the religious history of 
our native land from the time of the Druids. 

London : Bermondsey.—The fifth annual meet- 
ing of the Band of Hope was held on Tuesday last, 
when a good number of members and friends were 
present. The President, Mr. J. C, Pain, presided. 
The reports of the Secretary (Mr. A. W. Harris) 
and the Treasurer (Miss Snowsill) showed that suc- 
cessful meetings had been held weekly throughout 
the whole year, and that, thanks to the help will- 
ingly rendered by many friends, attendance and 
general interest had been well maintained. The 
various expenses of the society were all met, and a 
small balance remained in hand. The resolution 
for the adoption of the reports was spoken{to by the 
Revs. A. J. Marchant, T, E. M. Edwards, Frederic 
Allen and Harold Rylett, and that for the election 
of officers by Measrs. A, H. Biggs and W. G. 
Dannell. All the speakers gave interesting addresses 
and warmly congratulated the society upon the 
year’s work. Subsequently 15 medals and 23 prizes, 
awarded to junior members for regular attendance 
and good conduct during 1898 were distributed by 
the Rev. T. E. M, Edwards, <A hearty vote of 
thanks to the visitors brought to a close a very 
enjoyable meeting. 

London : Blacktriars Mission and Stamford- 
street Chapel,—On Friday, Dec, 30, the members 


of the Band of Hope took tea together, after which 
came games followed by the distribution of prizes 
(books and medals) the gifts of Mr. A. H. Biggs, 
an ardent worker in the cause, and Mr. A. W. 
Harris. To the exertions of the latter is largely due 
the continued growth and success of the society. 
The president, the Rev. Frederic Allen, mentioned 
the gratifying fact that, though the meetings were 
held weekly, the average attendance had been 
fifty-one, as compared with an average of twenty- 
two in 1897. On the 31st the teachers and old 
scholars held their annual party. The children’s 
New Year’s service, on Sunday afternoon last, was 
conducted by Miss Marian Pritchard (‘‘ Aunt 
Amy’), who addressed nearly 250 scholars and 
teachers, Several texts, illuminated by a friend of 
“ Aunt Amy’s,” had been framed and hung in front 
of the pulpit as a gift to the school. At the close 
a collection was taken for the Young Days’ Cot at 
Winifred House. The Teachers’ Monthly Tea and 
Conference, at which twenty-five were present, was 
held after the service in the church parlour. Miss 
Pritchard was present, and opened the after meet- 
ing by speaking on “The Place of the Story in 
Sunday-school Teaching.’ Several speakers fol- 
lowed, and, on the proposition of the Rev. Frederic 
Allen, a hearty vote of thanks was accorded to 
Miss Pritchard for her kindness that day. The 
Sunday-school New Year’s parties were held as 
follows :—The younger scholars’ on Wednesday, 
Jan. 4, when prizes were distributed by Mr. 8S. S. 
Tayler. On Thursday, the 5th, the elder scholars’, 
when Mr. 8. 8S. Tayler again gave the prizes which 
were presented, seventy-five books in all in the two 
evenings, The Provident Bank deposics for 1898 
amounted to £674 odd, paid in by over 1,000 
depositors—a large increase on the preceding year. 
On Sunday week the services were conducted by 
Mr. Bipin Chandra Pal, who gave discourses on 
“The Love of God” and “ The Evolution of Hindu 
Theism.” 

London: Peckham.—On Sunday last the Rev. 
G. Carter, who has been incapacitated for about two 
months by an attack of iritis, following operation, 
resumed pulpit duty, being assisted in the reading 
portions of the services by Mr. J. Bredall in the 
morning and Mr. L. Cox in the evening. During 
the minister’s absence one half of the services have 
been conducted by competent officers of the church, 
while valuable assistance has also been rendered 
both in the church and the literary society by the 
Rey. T, E. M. Eiwards. It is confidently expected 
that Mr, Carter will soon be able to perform the 
whole of the duties devolving upon him as minister 
at Avondale-road Church with its affiliated in- 
stitutions, 

Loughborough.—The congregation here have 
lost a generous and faithful member in Mrs, Studbs, 
who passed to her rest last Saturday, after a painful 
illness, most bravely and patiently borne. 

Manchester: Chorlton-cum-Hardy.—A meet- 
ing of the members of the Unitarian Church was 
held in the Masonic Hall, on Tuesday evening, to 
welcome the Rev. James Ruddle to the ministry of 
the church. The congregation at present worships 
in the Masonic Hall, but a scheme is on hand for the 
erection of a church in Wiibraham-road, at a cost 
of about £2,000. The chair was taken by Mr. R. 
C. Law, who gave a hearty welcome to Mr. Ruddle 
in the name of the congregation. His remarks 
were supported by Mr. A. EH. Piggott aud Mr. J. A. 
Wadsworth, the latter gentleman speaking more 
especially on behalf of the Sunday-school. The 
Rev. Charles Roper, of Moss Side, extended to Mr. 
Ruddle the welcome of the ministers in the district. 
The Rev. 8S. A. Steinthal, vice-president of the 
District Association, referring to the absence 
through illness of the Rev. Father Holt, of St. 
Augustine’s Roman Catholic Church, who had un- 
dertaken to attend the meeting, said he was sorry 
they had not Father Holt’s presence umong them. 
He, for one, betieved there was a ground of union 
sufficiently wide for even Father Holt and them- 
selves to stand upon. That wider basis of common 
faith in a loving Father above; and in the blessed 
Gospel which Jesus proclaimed bound them to- 
gether, however much they mizht differ in theo- 
logical opinions. And so he hoped that congregation 
would find opportunities, under Mr. Ruddle’s 
guidance, not merely to work for the extension of 
their own organisation, but to extend their in- 
fluence in other directions. That good work could 
be done outside one’s owa congregation, he thought, 
Mr. Ruddle was a living proof. Mr, G. H. Leigh, 
president of the District Association, conveyed to 
Mr. Ruddle the welcome of the Association. He 
expressed the deep interest which the Association 
had all along taken in the work which was being 
done at Chorlton-cum-Hardy. He congratulated the 
congregation upon the fact that they would, before 
long, be in possession of a building which would be 
found to meet their requirements, and of which 
they might justly feel proud, He should feel that 


the Association had done admirable work if it suc- 
ceeded, as he fully believed it would, in founding the 
four forward movement churches which it had been 
endeavouring to foster and see brought to a success- 
fulissue. Congratulations to minister and congre- 
gation upon Mr, Ruddle’s appointment were offered 
by the Revs. Principal Gordon, Dendy Agate, and 
S. Thompson. Mr. Ruddle having replied, the Rev. 
J. Felstead offered prayer, after which a hymn was 
sung by the congregation. A conversazione con- 
cluded an exceedingly spirited and delightful meet- 
ing. 

Manchester: Upper Brook-street.—The first 
half of the winter’s programme has been most suc- 
cessfully carried through. On Sunday evening the 
popular services will be resumed, when Mr. R. C. 
Dutt, an ex-Member of the Bombay Legislative 
Assembly, is to speak on “ British Rule in India.” 
On Monday next a series of free Monday lectures on 
“Holidays and Travels Abroad,” with limelight 
illustrations, are to commence, y 

Moneyrea.—Last Saturday evening the annual 
meeting of the Temperance Guild was held. The 
report recorded a most successful year of work, 
showing a very encouraging increase on the results 
of the previous year’s labours in the cause. Forty 
adults signed the pledge at the meeting. An 
appropriate address was delivered by the President, 
the Rev. R. Lyttle, who received a very hearty 
welcome on his return to work after a short 
absence through illness, The President said the 
Temperance Guild had shown a greater activity in 
the organisation of meetings of various kinds thaa 
any: other society of any kind in the district. The 
office-bearers were re-elected, and some of the new 
members were elected on the Committee. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne: Church of the Divine 
Unity.—The sixth annual congregational con- 
versazione was held on Thursday evening, Jan. 12, 
in the Grand Assembly Rooms, A reception was 
held by the Rev. Frank and Mrs. Walters, when 
upwards of 240 members and friends were present. 
The proceedings were of a most enjoyable character, 
the vocalists being Miss Cecilia Armytage and Mr. 
Lindon Travers, F.R.G.S. The sermon delivered by 
Mr. Walters on Sunday evening, Dec. 25, entitled 
“What is your Life,” has been printed in pamphlet 
form, and is having a large sale, the published 
price being one penny. 

Plymouth.—A very successful and enjoyable 
entertainment in connection with the Plymouth 
Unitarian Sunday-school was held in the school- 
room on Friday evening, Jan. 13. The entertain- 
ment, followed by a Christmas-tree, consisted of 
piano solos, dialogues, recitations, scarf drill, and 
action songs. Nearly all the scholars took part. 

Portsmouth.—The Rev. Stopford A. Brooke 
preached last Sunday morning in the High-street 
Chapel, from the words:—“ Martha, thou art 
anxious and troubled about many things, but one 
thing is necessary ; for Mary hath chosen the good 
part; which shall not be taken away from her.” 
Luke x. 41, 42. 

Sheffield.—Last Tuesday evening the Rev. J. E. 
Manning, M.A., gave a lantern lecture on the 
“ Salt Mines at Wieliczka, in Austrian Poland” (the 
largest in the world), to the Upper Chapel Literary 
Society, Mr. W. Watts, I'.G.S., in the chair. The 
lecture was interspersed with Polish national songs 
by the choir of the chapel, under the direction of 
Mr. Wragg. 

Sheffield: Upperthorpe. —On Dec. 29 the 
scholars’ party and winter festival was held. Over 
150 children sat down to tea. Some fifty prizes were 
given for attendance. On Jan. 2 a teachers’ and 
elder scholars’ party was held. The oid people’s 
tea is an annualevent at Upperthorpe. A sub- 
stantial tea is given to 150 persons over sixty years 
of age, and each receives a quarter of a pound packet 
of tea to take home. After tea the children re- 
peated their cantatas, plays, &c., given at their own 
party, and addresses were given ,by the Revs. J. E. 
Manning, T. W. Holmes (Congregationalist), and 
John Ellis. 

Shrewsbury.—On Sunday, Jan. 8, Mr. Pro- 
motho loll Sen preached in High-street Church, his 
subject in the morning being “Can Man _ see 
God?” In the evening Mr. Sen delivered his lec- 
ture on the Brahmo Somaj. At the close of the 
lecture the Rey. J. C. Street announced a lecture 
on “ Vaccination ” by General Phelps, of Birming- 
ham, as the opening meeting of the second half 
session of the High-street Literary Society. They 
had wished to have the lecture in the Working 
Men’s Hall, but this had been refused by the 
Trustees on the ground that the applicants were 
Unitarians, the lecture would therefore be held 
in their church. Commenting on this a local paper 
says :—‘It seems that the Trustees consider the 
High-street Literary Society to be Unitarian, 
though it is absolutely unsectarian, and they refuse, 
according to their Trust, to allow anyone to take 
the hall who is not a believer in the doctrine of the 
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Trinity. Why the Trustees should have mixed up 
a literary society and a question of public health 
with the doctrine of the Trinity we do not know.” 

Torquay.—The Rev. Priestley Prime will not 
conclude his ministry here before Easter, when he 
removes to Heaton Moor, 

Whitchurch.—The annual congregational party 
was held on Jan. 12. After tea the Rev. W. F. 
Turland took the chair, when the treasurer’s state- 
ment was read, showing a balance in hand. Votes 
of thanks were passed to members of the congrega- 
tion who had rendered special services, and games 
followed the business, concluding a very pleasant 
evening. Jan. 15 was the twenty-second anni- 
versary of the church. Special sermons were 
preached by the minister, setting forth the aims of 
the church, and urging the members to renewed 
faithfulness in the practical religion of daily life, 


OuR CALLEN DAR. 
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» SUNDAY, January 22, 


ee 


é@ It is requested that notice of any altera- 
tion in the Calendar be sent to the Pub- 
lisher not later than Thursday afternoon. 


Bermondsey, Fort-road, Upper Grange-road, 11 a.m. 
and 7 pP.M., Rev. HaroiD Rytert. 
Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-streetp Chapel 
11 a.M. and 7 p.m., Rey. FREDERIC ALLEN. 
Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 
11 a.m. and 7 p.M., Rev. J. Harwoop, B.A. 
Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-rd., West 
Croydon, 11 4.M. and 7 p.M., Rey.J. Pack Hopes. 

Deptford, Church-street, 11,15 a.m, and 6,30 P.M., 
Rev. A. J. MARowANT. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting-hill-gate, 11 a.m. 
and 7 P.M., Rev. J. E. Carpenter, M.A. 

Essex Hall, Essex-street, Straad, Welsh Service, 
6.30 P.M. 

Forest-gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 
11 a.m. and 6.30 p.u., Rev. H. Woops PERRIs. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham-place, 
11 a.m. and 7 P.m., Mr. J. L. MacBetn Bain. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 a.m. and 
7 pM., Rey. BRookE HerrorpD, D.D. 

Highgate Hill, Unitarian Christian Church, 11 a.m. 
and 7 P.M., Rev. ALEX. GORDON, 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 a.m. 
and 7 P.M., Rev. G. Dawes Hicks, M.A., Ph.D. 

Kentish Town, Free Christian Church, Clarence- 
road, 11 a.m. and 7 p.M., Rev. A. FarQUHARSON. 
Morning, “ Hope in God.’ Evening, ‘The 
Word made Flesh.” 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 a.m. and 7 P.M., Rey. J. E. 
STRONGE. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High-street, 
11 a.m., Rev. W. C. Porn, and 7 p.m, Rev. 
W. G. Tarrant, B.A. 

Little Portland-street Chapel, near Oxford-circus, 
11.15 a.m, and 7 p.m., Rev. H. Rawxinas, M.A. 
Morning, ‘‘Martyrs to the Prayer Book.” 

Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal Green, 
11 a.M. and 7 p.m., Rev. W. G. CapMan. 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 A.M. and 6.80 P.M., 
Rev. G. CARTER. , 

Plumstead Unitarian Church, Plumstead Common- 
road, 11 a.M. and 6.30 p.m., Rev. L. Jenkins 
JONES. 

Richmond Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15 a.m. 
and 7 v.M., Rev. S. Farrineron. 

Stepney-Green, College Chapel, 11 a.m and 7 P.m., 
Mr, Luckine TaVENERr, 

Stoke Newington, The Green, 11.15 a.M.and 7 P.M, 
Rev. W. Woopina. 

Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church, East-hill, 
11 a.m, Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B,A., and 7 P.M., 
Rev. W. CaynowertH Pops. 

Wood Green, Unity Hall, 11 a.m, and 7 P.M., Rey. 
Dr. Mummery, 
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Barn, Trim-street Chapel, 11 a.m. and 6.90 rm. 
Rev. F. W. Staniey,. 

Brprorp, Library (side room), 6.30 P.m,, Rev. 
RowLanyd HIxt. 

BirMINGHAM, Church of the Messiah, 11 a.m, and 
6.30 p.m., Rey. L. P. Jacks, M.A. 

Brackroon, Bank-street, North Shore 10.45 a.m, 
and 6.30 p.m, Rev. W. Binns. Z 

Biackroot, Unitarian Lay Church, Masonic Hall, 
Waterloo-road, South Shore, 6.30 P.M. y 

Boortz, Free Church, Stanley-road, 11 a.m., Rev. 
TD, Davis, and 6.30 p.m., Rev. H. W. Hawkes. 

BovurnemoutH, Unitarian Church, West-hill-road, 
11 a.m. and 7'p.m., Rev. ©. C, Cor. 

BRIGHTON, Christ Church (Free Christian), New-road, 
North-street, 11 s,m, and 7 P,m,, Rey, A, Hoop, 


Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 a.M, and 
7 2.M., Rev. GEORGE STREET, 

CanTERBURY, Blackfriars, 11 A.M. 

Deat and Watmer, Free Christian Church, High- 
st., 11 a.m. and 6.30 p.M., Rev. MELSON GoDFREY, 

Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 a.m 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. S. Burrows, 

EastBourne, Lismore-road, Terminus-road, 11 a.m, 
and 6.30 p.m., Mr. Bonn. 

GUILDFORD, Ward-street Church, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 P.M. 

Horsuam, Free Christian Church, Worthing-road, 
11 a.m. and 6.30 p.m., Rev. J. J. Marten. 
LEEps, Mill Hill, 10.45 a.m. and 6.80 P.m., Rev. C. 

Harcrove, M.A. 

Liverroot, Hope-street Church, 11 a.m, and 6.30 
P.M,, Rev. T. W. FRECKELTON. 

Liverroon, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 P.m., Rev. W. J. Jupp, 

LIVERPOOL, Renshaw-street Chapel, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 p.M., Rev. Dr. Kirin, Evening, ‘ The 
Nicene Creed.’ 

MancuesTer, Sale, 11 a.m. and 6.30 P.M., Rev. 
J. FORREST. 

MANCHESTER, Strangeways, 10.30 a.M.and 6,30 P.M., 
Rev. W. R. SHANKS. 

Margate, Forester’s Hall (Side Entrance), Union- 
crescent, 11 «a.m., Mr. G.. R. Burpen, 

OxrorD, Manchester College, 11.30 a.m., Rev. Dr. 
DRUMMOND. : 

PortsmoutTH, General Baptist Chapel, St. Thomas- 
street, 6.45 p.m., Mr. THomas Bonn, 

PortsMoUuTH, High-street Chapel, 11 a.m. and 
6.45 p.M., Mr. G. Cosuns Prior. 

Ramscatr, Assembly Rooms, High-street, 6.30 P.m., 
Mr. G. R. BURDEN. © f 

Reapine, Unitarian -Free Church, London-road, 
11.15 a.M. and 6.30 P.m., Rev. E, A. Voysry, B.A. 

ScaRBoRovGH, Westborough, 10.45 a.m. and 7 P.M., 
Rev. E. L. H. THomas, B.A. 

Soursrort, Portland-street Church, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 p.m., Rev. C. H. WELLBELOVED. 

Torguay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11. a.m. 
and 6.30 P.m., Rev. PRIESTLEY PRIME. 

TUNBRIDGE WuxLts, Mechanics’ Institute, Dudley- 
road, 11 a.m. and 6.30 P.M. 

York, St. Saviourgate Chapel, 11 a.m. and 6.30 P.m., 
Rev. Dennis Hirp, M.A. 
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Carz Town, Free Protestant Unitarian Church, 
Hout-street, 6.30 p.m., Rev. R. BALMFORTH. 


THICAL RELIGION SOCIETY, 
STEINWAY HALL, PORTMAN-SQUARE, 
S.W.—Jan. 22nd, at 11.15, Dr. WASHINGTON 
SULLIVAN, “Sin: What it is and what it is not.” 


OUTH-PLACE ETHICAL SOCINTY, 

SOUTH-PLACHE, FINSBURY. —Jan. 22nd, 

at 11.15, JOHN M. ROBERTSON, “The Ethics of 
the Intellectual Life.” 


rNITARIAN HOME MISSIONARY 
COLLEGE. 


The ANNUAL BUSINESS MEETING will be 
held at the MEMORIAL HALL, MANCHESTER, 
on WEDNESDAY, January 25th, 1899, at 4.30 
p.M., the President, Sir Jonn T, Brunner, Bart., 
M.P., in the Chair. 

Tea will be provided from Six to a Quarter to 
Seven, at a charge of Sixpence, 

The SOIREE and PUBLIC MEETING will be 
held the same Evening, at Seven o’clock. Chair to 
be taken by Sir Jonn T. Brunner, Addresses by 
the Chairman, and the Revs. J. E. Manning, M.A., 
and J. C. Street. 

Music by the Wilton-street Quartette Party, 
Denton. 

The attendance of all Subscribers and Friends of 
the Institution is earnestly invited. 

DENDY AGATE, Hoa 
EDWARD TALBOT, {770% 8° 


MARRIAGES. 
Squizr—Hvans—On December 12th, 1898, at Kelso 
Church, near Bathurst, N.S.W., Australia, by 
the Rev. Mr. Oakes, Aspland Le Blount, elder 
son of the late Rev. William Croke Squier, of 
Stand, near Manchester, to Fanny, youngest 
daughter of the late Mr. Evans, of Kelso. 


DEATHS. 


Harwoop—On January 12th, at Eversfield, Bourne- 
mouth, Mary, widow of John Harwood, -J.P., 
Woodsleigh, Heaton, Bolton, aged 71, 

Srupps—On the 14th inst., at Loughborough, 
Hannah Stubbs, aged 61-years, i 


Manchester Domestic Mission. 


a 


On MONDAY, JANUARY 28rd, 1899, a MIS- 
CELLANEOUS RECITAL will be given by Mr. 
Jouy Harwoop, in the MEMORIAL HALL, 
ALBERT-SQUARE, MANCHESTER, for the 
BENEFIT of the DOMESTIC MISSION FUNDS. 

To commence at 7.30. 

Front seats, 2s. ; second seats, 1s. 


OLD MEETING HOUSE, COSELEY. 


——=——__. 


CENTENARY OF THE SUNDAY SCHOOL, 


The Congregation of the Old Meeting House and 
the Teachers of the Sunday-school connected there- 
with, desire to celebrate the 100th Anniversary of 
the School, by repairing and beautifying the School, 
and by erecting an Organ in the Meeting House, 
thus completing a work which has been much 
needed for the-last 23 years, 

All friends are referred to the full Appeal for 
help which appeared in Tue Inquirer and the 
Christian Life on the following dates—Dec. 24th 
and Dec. 31st, 1898. 


IVERPOOL DISTRICT 
MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, 

The ANNUAL MEETING will be held at 
SOUTHPORT on THURSDAY, 2nd February. 
Tea at 6.30 p.M. Mr. J. Coventry (President) will 
take the chair at 7.30 p.m. Speakers: Revs. Chas.. 
Hargrove, M.A., L. de B. Klein, C. H. Wellbeloved, 
J.C, Hirst, and J. M. Lloyd Thomas, Sir John T. 
Brunner, Bart., M.P., and Mr. Charles W. Jones. 

The ANNUAL COLLECTIONS will be made 
simultaneously 


Hope-street, Southport, and 


Saeeut Ohapsl, Ja 
on SUNDAY, 12th March, and at Gateacre and 
Warrington later in the year. 


B, P. BURROUGHS, Secretary, 


Renshaw-street, 
At Liverpool 


ING’S LYNN FREE CHRISTIAN 
(UNITARIAN) CHURCH. 

A BAZAAR will be held in the Schoolroom. 
attached to the Church on the 25th and 26th of 
JANUARY, with a view to providing Funds for 
necessary Church Repairs, Clearing off a Debt due 
to the Treasurer, and putting the Church into a 
better Financial condition. : 

The Mayor of Lynn (J. T. Bunnkatn, Esq.) has 
kindly consented to open the Bazaar the first day. 

Contributions in Money or Goods will be grate- 
fully acknowledged by the Minister, 

’ Rey. G. LANSDOWN, =. 
j Lake-road, King’s Lynn ; 
or the Hon. Sec., : 
Mr. F. A. BUSH, ° : 
16, Coronation-square, King’s Lyna. 
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197 CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY 
- ADELAIDE-PLACE, LONDON BRIDGE 
E 


we 


Interest on Loans reduced to Four-and-a-half 
per Cent. 
DIREcToRS. 
Chairman — Sir H. W. Lawrences, Bart., 21, 
Mincing-lane, E.C. . ‘ 
Deputy-Chairman—Mark H, Jupau, A.R.1LB.A,, 
7, Pall Mall, S.W. 
F, H, A. Harpeastre, F.9.1., 6, Old Queen-st., S.W. 
Miss Orwez, 118, Upper Tulse-hill, S.W. 
SrepHEen SEAWARD TAYLER, 151, Brixton-road, S.W., 
and Mrs. Henry Rurv, 1, Randolph-gardens, N.W. 


PREFERENCE SHARES £10, Interest 43 per 
cent, DEPOSITS received at 3, 34, and 4 per cent., 
withdrawable at short notice. : 

LIBERAL ADVANCES promptly made, 
Monthly repayment, including principal, premium 
and interest for each £100 advanced—21 years, 
18s, 6d.; 18 years, 14s. 9d.; 15 years, 16s. dans 
10 years, £1 1s. 8d. Survey Fee to £500, half-a- 
guinea, 

Special facilities given to persons desiring to pur- 
chase houses for their own occupation. Prospectus 


free, 
FREDERICK LONG, Manager. 
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Beet COLLEGE, LONDON 
: (FoR WOMEN), 


YORK-PLACE, BAKER-STREET, W. 


Princrpau.—Miss ETHEL HURLBATT, 


SESSION 1898-9. The LENT TERM begins on 
THURSDAY, JANUARY 1J97x. 

The College prepares for the University of 
London Examinations in Arts and _ Science. 
Students may also enter for College Courses, the 
Training Department, Hygienic Department, and 
the Art School. 

Six Laboratories are open to Students for 
practical work, 

Students can reside in the College. 

A course of Ten Lectures for Teachers on 


Elementary Physical Measurements, followed by a° 


class for practical work, will be given by Miss 
Epitn AITKEN on Saturday mornings at 10 4.M., 
beginning on January 21st. q 
Further information cn application to the 
Principal. 
F. MABEL ROBINSON, Secretary. 


ja bee SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
SOUTH MARINE TERRACE, 
ABERYSTWYTH. 


Prrincrean .» Mrs. MARLES THOMAS. 


- First-class Honours, Special Distinctions, Certifi- 
cates, Prizes and Medals have been gained in various 
Public Examinations. Scholarships at the Univer- 
sity Colleges have also been obtained from the 
School. 


ILTON ‘LODGE SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS, 5, EATON PLACE, BRIGHTON, 
Mrs. pe WASGINDT. 
Miss FOX, B.A. (London), 
Miss pz WASGINDT, _ 
(Frankfort Conservatoire). 
Careful Home Training. Special attention to 
Conversational French and German. Pupils pre- 
pared for Oxford and Cambridge Local Examina- 
tions. 


; cee SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


PRINCIPAL 
ENGLISH TEACHER ... 
VIOLIN AND PIANO 


Principats—Miss J. F. GRUNER (Certif. Student 
of Girton College), Moorcroft, Hindhead, 
Surrey. 
Miss MACRAE MOIR (Cambridge Higher 
Local), Ling Cottage, Hindhead, Surrey. 


The aim of the School is to combine the ad- 
vantages of a good Boarding School with a thorough 
Education and healthy outdoor life. 

A limited number of Girls received by the 
Principals. All the Assistants are experienced 
teachers of University standing. 

Special attention paid to modern languages, 
French taught by a certificated teacher from Paris, 
Music by ladies trained in Brussels and Germany. 

Girls may be prepared for College entrance and 
other examinations. : 

The district of Hindhead is one of the healthiest 
parts of England, and much recommended by 
doctors for its bracing air and gravel soil. 

Terms for Board and Education on application 
to the Principals. 


OME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 

WALTON-CUM-FELIXSTOW, in connec- 

tion with BESTREBEN HIGH SCHOOL, BRON- 
DESBURY, N.W. 

For particulars of either branch, address Prin- 
CIPALS, Bestreben, 


ISS DREWRY’S HOME-COURSES | 


- of LECTURES on the ENGLISH LITERA- 
TURE of the 18T—a CENTURY and on WORDS- 
WORTH will BEGIN on JANUARY 24 and 25, 
She wishes to give these in other parts of London. 
She has time for more Schools and Private Pupils. 
143, King Henry’s-road, London, N.W. 


reps eee ae wanted by highly respect- 

able young lady, aged 25, as COMPANION 
or LADY HOUSEKEEPER, Could assist with 
children ; cheerful, musical; thoroughly under- 
stands household management, plain and fancy 
cooking. First-class references, Salary as may be 
arranged.—Apply first, W. R., Inquirer Office, 
3, Essex-street, Strand, W.C, 


Board anv Residence, 


rd 


OARD and RESIDENCE, South of 
England, Healthy neighbourhood. Home 
comforts. Seven miles from Brighton, near South 
Downs, Station Hassocks (on main line L.B.S.C.).— 
Miss RowLanp, Gothic House, Hurstpierpoint. 


OURNEMOUTH. — Elvaston, West 
Cliff, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT, 
Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the High- 
cliffe Hotel. 50 rooms. Full-sized billiard table. 
Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff Promenade. 


| Due south. Near Unitarian Church.—Mr. and 


Mrs, Pocock. 


OURNEMOUTH.—Most comfortable 
private BOARDING-HOUSE ; close to sea ; 
sheltered among the Pines; south aspect. Billiard- 
room (full-sized table). Terms moderate.—Address, 
Miss CuaLprcort, Stirling House, Manor-road. 


RIGHTON.—Superior BOARDING 

ESTABLISHMENT, near sea and lawns ; 

large pleasant rooms; bath and smoke rooms. 

Terms moderate.—Miss Sinuirant, 11, Rochester- 
gardens, Hove. 


RS. ROBERT TURNER (late of 

Ditchling) receives BOARDERS. Terms 

moderate ; suitable for students.—94, Grosvenor- 
road, 8.W. 


JT. LEHONARDS.—*< Crantock,” 59, 
Warrior-square. First-class BOARD and 
RESIDENCE, newly furnished and redecorated. 
Sea View, excellent cuisine, billiard room, sanitary 
certificate.-—Mr. and Mrs. Sipnzy P. Porrer. 


WEST CENTRAL HOTEL} 


Proprietor, 
FREDERIC SMITH. 


This first-class Hotel, conducted on strictly Temper- & 
ance principles, is commended by the Rev. C. Aked, hg 
Liverpool ; Rey. Rowland Hill, Bedford; Rev. G. Vance 
Smith, D.D., Bowden, Cheshire; Rev. J. C. Street, & 
Birmingham; Rev. Charles A. Berry, D.D., Wolver- @ 
hampton ; Rev. Charles Garrett, Liverpool ; Rev. Canon fg 
Howell, Wrexham ; Rev. A. B, Grosart, LL.D,, Black- & 
burn ; Dr. Norman Kerr, London, &c. Central, Quiet, & 
Exceptionally Clean, Moderate in Charges. Spacious ga 
Coffee Rooms, Visitors’ Drawing Rooms, Baths, &c. i 
Breakfast or Tea, 1s. 3d. to 2s. Rooms, 1s. 6d. to 2s. 6d. 
Service, 9d. Printed Tariff on Application. Ss 


75, 77, 79, 97, 99, 101, 103, 105, 2 
SOUTHAMPTON ROW, RUSSELL SQ., LONDON, be 


FREDK. LONG & SON, 


AUCTIONEERS, SURVEYORS, HOUSE & LAND AGENTS 
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If it is “the Personal Religion of Jesus” that we 
would learn ; what He actually taught, and what 
His real Life meant—not what other men believed 
or declared of Him after His departure—this 
“reasonable quest of sacred truth ” must be directed 
to that portion of the books in our possession, which 
can be relied upon as an historical record. Original 
written documents, fairly well attested, were avail- 
able in the Apostolic age. These were, first, the 
reports of public discourses, heard and noted down 
by Matthew, who would, from the nature of his 
secular business, be ab'e to write in his native lan- 
guage, though Peter and John, the fishermen, were 
at that time illiterate men; and secondly, the 
collection of biographical data gathered by Mark, 
when he served the Apostolic missions as secretary, 
from his conversations with men who had accom- 
panied Jesus in Galilee. To these materials we 
may safely add the parables, likely to bave been 
preserved by frequent oral repetition at Christian 
meetings ; and a few obviously characteristic per- 
sonal anecdotes. 

A serious attempt, a merely tentative essay, is 
here ventured, to show that such probably genuine 
elements of the books called “the First Three” or 
“ Synoptic Gospels ”—which books, in their present 
form, cannot be proved to have existed before the 
middle, at any rate, of the Second Century—may 
be separated from whatever additions or interpola- 
tions should appear due to anonymous, irresponsi- 
ble, literary compilers, in those composite, amplified 
narratives, our ‘‘Scriptures,” which were subse- 
quently adopted by the ecclesiastical canon. It 
will not be deemed a reprehensible intrusion. It 
is now submitted, but with some diffidence, only as 
an experiment, in the hope that more competent 
scholars will soon undertake this needful task. The 
following rules for determining the unauthenticity 
of passages abounding in the “ Three First Gospels” 
are laid down by the Rev. Dr. Martineau in “‘ The 
Seat of Authority in Religion” (Edition of 1890, 
pages 577, 593, 596, 652) :— 


“THE VEIL TAKEN AWAY.” 


“1. Wherever, during or before the ministry of 
Jesus, any person in the narrative is made to speak 
in language, or refer to events, which had their 
origin at a later date, the report is incredible as an 
anachronism. 

"2. Miraculous events cannot be regarded as 
adequately attested, in presence of natural causes 
accounting for belief in their occurrence. 

* 3. Acts and words ascribed to Jesus, which 
plainly transcend the moral level of the narrators, 
authenticate themselves as his; while such as are 
out of character with his spirit, but congruous with 
theirs, must be referred to inaccurate tradition. 


“The first of these rules compels us to treat as 
unauthentic, in its present form, every reputed or 
implied claim of Jesus to be the promised Messiah. 


“While it is impossible to reach any original 
attestation, which we can appreciate as adequate, 
to substantiate the tales that would be incredible 
to-day, nothing is more certain than that, in the 
state of mind out of which the Church was born, 
miracles would have been freely believed, whether 
they had really happened or not.”’—(Page 593.) 

“The application of our third rule, excluding 
what is incongruous with the personal characteristics 
of Jesus, is a much more difficult and delicate task 
for the critic than he encounters with the other 
two ; nor wiil his handling of it, however cautious, 
bring conviction to those who require more definite 
grounds of belief than those afforded by harmony 
and disharmony in the shades of character, And 
yet, to those who cannot help being affected by 
such phenomena, there is nothing more persuasive.” 
—(Page 596.) 


‘(THE RELIGION PERSONALLY REALISED.” 


“Tf Jesus of Nazareth, in virtue of the character- 
istics of his spirit, holds the place of Prince of 
Saints, and perfects the conditions of the pure 
religious life, he thereby reveals the highest possi- 
bilities of the human soul, and their dependence 
on habitual communion between man and God,”— 
(Page 652.) 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Tux death of the Rev. Thomas Hincks, 
which we announce to-day, removes one of 
the most venerable names from the roll of 
our living ministers. Failure of voice, 
after a ministry of fourteen years at Mill 
Hill Chapel, Leeds, terminated in 1869 
Mr. Hinck’s period of active service, 
which had commenced in 1839. The last 
time it was our privilege to see him in our 
midst on a public occasion was at the 
opening of Manchester College, Oxford. 
To the present generation Mr. Hincks is, 
perhaps, best known as the author of his 
beautiful vesper hymns. We hope next 
week to publish a fuller memorial notice. 


Tue annual meeting of the Unitarian 
Home Missionary College was held at the 
Memorial Hall, Manchester, on Wednes- 
day, the President, Sir J. T. Brunner, 
Bart., M.P.,in the chair. The Manchester 
Guardian of the following day contained 
a good report, but we shall keep back 
our own account of the meeting until 
next week, in order to secure a fuller 
report both of the President’s address 
wnd of the speeches at the evening 
meeting. 

Tur Christian Register of January 5 
contains the first of a series of “ Remin- 
iscences of the Unitarian Pulpit,” by Dr. 
Edward Everett Hale. The subject of 
this first paper is Dr. Channing, and it is 
illustrated by reproductions of Gam- 
bardella’s well-known and beautiful por- 
trait of Channing, Thomas Gould’s statue, 
and pictures of Channing’s birthplace at 
Newport, his Boston home, the Federal- 
street Meeting House where he was or- 
dained, &c. The series is to be continued 
monthly, the February number dealing 


with Dr. Walker, and the March number 
with Dr, Furness. 


Tue text of Count Muravieff’s second 
circular, addressed to the representatives of 
the Powers on the subject of the Tsar’s 
Proposals for a Conference on Armaments, 
has now been published. It is not a final 
programme, but contains a series of 
suggestions for consideration in the 
drafting of the Conference programme. 
There does not seem much hope of dealing 
effectually with the question of more 
destructive materials and more deadly 
arms, the discovery or invention of which 
can hardly be checked. But if the Con- 
ference can lead to the acceptance of some 
method by which Courts of Arbitration 
shall interpose delay wherever danger of 
war arises, an immense advantage will be 
gained for the cause of peace. 

Tux religious and temperance world of 
Manchester has been deeply stirred by the 
temperance mission conducted by the 
Rev. L. M. Isitt. Night after night the 
Great St. James’s Hall has been crowded 
to its utmost capacity. At the closing 
meeting an audience of 6,000 persons 
assembled, and both the hall and the plat- 
form showed how great moral questions 
can still lift us above sectarian divisions. 
For not only was the audience drawn 
from all classes and creeds in the city, but 
the platform was equally representative. 
The president of the mission was Dr. 
McLaren (Baptist), and, at the closing 
meeting, the chairman was Canon Hicks 
(Anglican), prayer was offered by the 
Rev. C. Peach (Unitarian), and the 
address was given by the missioner, the 
Rev. L. M. Isitt (Wesleyan). 


At the first meeting of the executive of 
the Nonconformist Political Council, held 
at the National Liberal Club, Mr. R. W. 
Perks, M.P., President, in the chair, it was 
resolved to take action with a view to 
facilitate the introduction during the 
coming Session of such measures as “ The 
Burials Bill,” ‘“‘ Enfranchisement of Lease- 
holds (Chapels) Bill,” “Places of Worship 
Sites Bill.” The following resolution was 
passed on the school struggle now going 
on at St. James’s End, Northampton :— 
“The executive of the Nonconformist 
Political Council congratulates the Non- 
conformists of Northampton on their per- 
sistent refusal to allow their children to 
be taught the objectionable doctrines of 
the Church of England Catechism in the 
St. James’s Hnd School, and recognises 
with admiration the arrangement by which 
nearly three hundred Nonconformist 
children are assembled every morning in 
another building for simple moral and 
religious instruction. The executive pro- 
tests against the unjust law which prevents 


the opening of Board-schools in thousands 
of places where they are wanted as at St. 
James’s, and it further declares that no 
corporal punishment ought to be inflicted 
upon children whose only offence seems to 
have been the wearing of a medal in con- 
nection with the use of the conscience 
clause.” 


Nor only has Dr. Munro Gibson 
essayed to prove by diagrams and 
elaborate explanations in the Free Church 
Chronicle that the present century ends 
with this year 1899, but at least three 
bishops in their New Year’s pastorals 
seem to have adopted the same view, as 
also the Daily Chronicle, if we remember 
rightly, spoke in a leader on January 2, of 
the opening of the last year of the century. 
This is a subject, we are aware, which 
divides close friends, and may not be 
mentioned in some households, and yet at 
the risk of a charge of shameless dogma- 
tism we must say that the matter is as 
clear as daylight. A century begins with 
the year one, and it must have a hundred 
years init. Therefore the last year of the 
century is not the 99 but the 100—that is, 
in our own case, 1900, and not 1899. On 
this principle, at any rate, we give notice 
that we shall act. If the first century did 
not begin with the year one, what did it 
begin with ? 

Tae Rev. R. H. Caaruss, D.D., is 
delivering the second part of his Jowett 
lectures on Eschatology at the Passmore 
Edward’s Settlement, Tavistock-place, on 
Tuesday afternoons. The lectures deal 
with the Eschatology of the New Testa- 
ment, the special subject for next Tuesday 
being the Apocalypse and the Johannine 
and Petrine Eschatology. The conclud- 
ing lecture on February 7 is to deal with 
the Pauline Eschatology. The lectures 
are at 5.15 p.m., and admission is free, 
without ticket. Dr. Charles is also to 
deliver three public lectures in Man- 
chester College, Oxford, on the foundation 
of the Hibbert Trust, his subject being 
“The Doctrine of the Last Things in 
Israel and Judah.” The lectures are at 
5 p.m. on Thursday, January 26; Monday, 
January 30; and Monday, February 2. 


Mg. Batrour has addressed a long 
letter to one of his constituents in East 
Manchester, on the subject of the pro- 
posed new University for Ireland. The 
scheme to which he refers includes, in 
fact, the establishment of two new teach- 
ing Universities, one in Dublin and the 
otber in Belfast. The Dublin University 
is to meet the needs of Roman Catholics, 
with a governing body and teaching staff 
which would command their confidence, 
while the northern University would ab- 


sorb and carry on the tradition ; 
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College, Belfast. ‘ Both Universities,” 
Mr. Balfour says, ‘ would be rigidly sub- 
ject to the Test Acts ; all scholarships and 
fellowships paid out of public funds 
would be open to competition, irrespective 
of creed; no public endowment would be 
given to chairs in philosophy, theology, 
or modern history; professors would have 
a right of appeal against unjust dismissal ; 
and the number of clergy in the govern- 
ing body would be strictly limited.” For 
our own part, while we must regret that 
such a division in the higher education of 
the people cannot be avoided, the proposal 
seems to us a measure of justice to the 
Roman Catholics of Ireland too long 
delayed. 


Deratine with Mr. Balfour’s letter, the 
Daily Chronicle quoted the following 
striking passage written twenty years ago 
by Matthew Arnold on Irish University 
education :— 


In Ireland the Catholics are more than 
three-fourths of the nation; and they desire a 
University where the religious instruction is 
Catholic, and where debatable matters, such 
as philosophy and history, are taught by 
Catholics. They are offered something quite 
different, which they will not have. Then 
they are told that a University of the kind 
they want they must found and maintain for 
themselves, if they are to have it at all. But 
in France the State provides, even for the 
Protestant minority, a University instruction of 
the type that the Irish Catholics want. In 
Prussia the State provides it for the Catholic 
minority. In England and Scotland old en- 
dowments have been made to follow the will 
of the majority, and supplemented by State 
grants they provide the majority with a 
University instruction of the type that the 
Irish Catholics want. In Ireland, so far are 
old University endowments from following the 
will of the majority, that they follow, as 
every one knows, that of the minority. At 
Trinity College, Dublin, the Irish Protestants 
have a University instruction of the type that 
the Irish Catholics want. Trinity College is 
endowed with confiscated Catholic lands and 
occupies the site of a suppressed monastery. 
The Catholic majority in Ireland is neither 
allowed the use of the old endowments to give 
it a University instruction such as it desires, 
and such as in England and Scotland we 
make the old endowments give us, nor is it 
allowed the aid of State grants. There is 
really nothing like it, I repeat, in Hurope. To 
treat the Irish Catholics in this way is really 
to have one weight and measure for ourselves 
and another for the Irish. It is, however we 
may dress the thing up to our own minds, to 
treat Ireland still as a conquered country. It 
is a survival from the state of things when no 
Trish Catholic might own a horse worth more 
than £5. The Irish, cannot but feelit to be so. 


A writer in the Church Gazette looking 
back upon 1898 and forward into the future, 
finds little cause for satisfaction in the 
present ecclesiastical situation, or in the 
attitude of the mass of the people towards 
the Church; but on the practical side of 
life he thankfully notes the progress of 
genuine Christianity :— 

“Comparisons are said to be odious, 
and possibly they are so, but it is only by 
comparing with a standard that progress 
can, be gauged. We have the life of 
Christ for a standard, and in all the signs 
to which he pointed as evidence of his 
presence in mankind, we may fearlessly 
compare ourselves not with the Dark Ages, 
but with the early decades of this century. 
If anyone doubts this, let him read what 
Romilly had to do to reform the Criminal 
Law, and let him consider if Charles 
Dickens could write now of the Poor 
Law as he did in the thirties. 


« And surely the Tsar’s Rescript and the 
reception it has had in our midst are in 
some sort a sign of the presence of the 
Prince of Peace. What ate we to say, 
then ? 

“ On tke one hand we see the men and 
women of our day casting aside creeds and 
dogmas, and on the other showing in their 
lives the essential marks of Christianity. 
The lesson for Christmas morning tells us 
that his mother wrapped the Christ in 
swaddling clothes. We must suppose 
that these stiff, restraining garments were 
necessary for his infant body, but we know 
that as he grew, and that he might grow, 
and develop, and come to his full strength, 
they would be one by one discarded. 

“In some way it seems to me the Christ 
in humanity is stretching out his limbs, the 
swaddling clothes of creeds and dogmas 
are falling from him, and he is rapidly 
reaching his full stature and strength. 

“<« Hece homo’ is written in glorious 
proportions across the horizon of the 
future.” 

Tue life of John Knox in Messrs. 
Methuen’s “ Leaders of Religion” Series 
contains an interesting chapter on “The 
Book of Discipline and the Book of 
Common Order.” The following extract 
shows in what mind the early Scottish 
reformers made provision for the ministers 
of their Church :— 

There were three objects for which the 
funds of the Church were to provide :—(1) 
Stipends for ministers of all grades, (2) sup- 
port of the poor, (3) maintenance of schools 
and colleges. Two reasons are urged for 
liberal provision to be made for ministers. It 
was necessary to attract the best and most 
learned men into the Church. ‘It is not to 
be supposed that every man will dedicate him- 
self and children so to God, and to serve his 
Church, that they look for me worldly com- 
modity . . . andsorry would we be that poverty 
should discourage men from study and from 
following the way of virtue, by which they 
might edify the Church and flock of Christ 
Jesus.” Further, if the ministers were to have 
sufficient dignity and influence, it was 
necessary that they should have “ neither 
occasion of solicitude, neither yet of insolency 
and wantonness.” ‘The needs of a minister 
were held to include books, and the claims of 
a simple hospitality; their stipends were 
calculated to put them on a level with lairds 
of moderate rental; and, because good men 
are chiefly distracted from the public service 
by a natural and laudable anxiety for wife and 
children, the Church was to provide for these 
after the minister’s death, taking care that the 
children received good learning or were started 
in an honest trade. 

Mr. Jamus Russet, of Glasgow, of 
whom we published a memorial notice last 
week, was the father of the late Rev. John 
Russell, of Kendal, and subsequently of 
Macclesfield. 


Ir once the higher powers in us are 
awake they chafe against our own 
sluggishness; they will not let us rest, 
they glare at us in our very dreams.— 
C. G. Ames, 

“ THouveHt, grown too quick and active 
for love, becomes a painful restlessness. It 
is incapable of any flight to steady aim that 
shall enable it to migrate from clime to 
clime of truth; but is lke the swallow 
that has lost its nest, wheeling in idle 
circles through the air, sweeping the grass 
or tipping the water with its wing, still 
hovering round its place of loss, with a cry 
that proclaims it desolate.”—Martineau 
“ Hours of Thought.” 


REPORT FROM BRUSSELS. 


Tar annual meeting of the Protestant 
Liberal Church took place on Sunday, 
January 15. There was a good attend- 
ance, The report stated that. two members 
had died, and that two had left the 
country during the year. Three new 
members had been enrolled. There were 
nine children in the Sunday morning 
class, conducted by the pastor, and fifteen 
young people in the Thursday afternoon 
class, At Ghent there were only four 
children at present in the class, but the 
public meetings continue to be well 
attended. It was not possible to close 
the yearly accounts, as some donations 
to the amount of £16 had not yet been 
paid in. There was a large fall in the 
subscriptions—from £141 4s. in 1897 to 
£113 8s. in 1898—owing to the death of 
three subscribers, one of whom gave us 
£28 per annum. On the other hand, there 
was an important decrease in the rent of 
the hall, as the present hall is only rented 
for Sunday mornings. The deficiency 
stands at present at £56 4s. 113d., but 
when all sums promised are paid we hope 
it will be reduced to about £40. The 
donations from abroad, including £10 
from the B. and F.U.A., amounted to 
£72 18s, 7d., and very cordial thanks 
were. voted to our kind and persevering 
friends in England and Holland. Votes 
of thanks were also passed to the pastor 
and to Mr. Anspach-Puissant, our counsel, 
who accepts no remuneration for his work 
and trouble in our long and wearisome 
legal struggle. The tone of the meeting 
was very cordial and encouraging. The 
gain of the first lawsuit before the 
highest Court, the Court of Cassation ; 
the success of the lectures against anti- 
Semitism, which brought many outsiders 
and attracted the notice of leading news- 
papers, and one of which was to be 
repeated at the Maison du Peuple, the 
Socialist headquarters at Brussels, and at 
Mons and Charleroi; the decided improve- 
ment in the minister’s health—these 
causes and others seemed to have infused a 
new hopefulness and energy in the hearts 
of our members, and they responded very 
heartily to the appeal made by Mr. 
Anspach-Puissant, in _returning thanks, 
that they should all rally round the 
minister and second him to the best of 
their power. 


We have heard with much regret of the 
very serious and painful illness of the Rev. 
Robert Spears. The report as we go to 
press is somewhat better, and it is hoped 
that if Mr. Spears can obtain complete 
rest for some months, he may be restored 
to health. We beg to assure our friend 
and neighbour of the sincerest sympathy 
with him in the severe trial through which 
he is passing. 


Eprs’s Cocoa.—GratervL AND COMFORTING.— 
* By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the vperations of digestion and nutri- 
tion, and by a careful application of the fine pro- 
perties of well-selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has pro- 
vided for our breakfast and supper a delicately 
flavoured beverage which may save us many heavy 
doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious use of such 
articles of diet that a coustitution may be gradually 
built up until strong enough to resist every tendency 
to disease, We may escape many a fatal shaft by 
keeping ourselves well fortified with pure blood and 
a properly nourished frame.” —Civil Service Gazette. 
—Made simply with boiling water or milk.—Sold 
only in packets and pound tins, by Grocers, labelled 
—Javes Epps and Co., Ltd., Homoopathic 
Chemists, London,” 
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LITERATURE. 


HENRY DRUMMOND.* 


From this admirable biography of a 
very interesting man the reader takes, 
among other impressions, one which I 
record with diffidence, as being beneath 
the dignity of my subject—I mean the 
luck of Henry Drummond. I speak of it 
at the beginning not only because it lies, 
as such notions always lie, upon the 
surface of the mind, obscuring deeper 
thoughts until it is spoken, but also 
because the explanation of this fancy 
explains much that is better worth examina- 
tion. “ He had against him,” says Matthew 
Arnold of Keats, “the blind power which 
we call Fortune.” But Fortune was Drum- 
mond’s faithful hanudmaid. After an 
Arts course, which in another man’s case 
we should call a failure, Professor Geikie 
offers him atutorship. His Divinity course 
is interrupted by a great missionary move- 
ment, which provides him with an oppor- 
tunity of delivering public addresses, 
under the most favourable conditions, to 
hundreds of thousands of young men, 
and lifts him easily up, at the age of 
twenty-three, to a fame which no other 
conceivable combination of circumstances 
could have bestowed upon him. After 
leaving the University, while he hovers on 
the brink of the ministry—terrified by the 
necessity of providing two sermons a 
week, but unable to reconcile himself to 
secular employment——an opportune vacancy 
provides him with the very post he desires, 
that of natural science lecturer in a theo- 
logical college. His lectures never rise 
above the rudiments of his subject ; never- 
theless, he is raised, by some eddy in eccle- 
siastical politics, to the dignity of professor. 
He publishes a book, which nobody now 
considers a very good book, and rises at 
one bound to the height of ‘literary renown. 
“ His book achieved a most amazing popu- 
“The sales have reached 
one hundred and twenty-three thousand in 
Great Britain alone.” In sum, for the 
catalogue of his good haps would grow 
tedious, lucrative appointments involving 


a traveller's holiday, positions of ease, 


dignity and emolument, political advance- 
ment and the favours of the great, all came 
to Henry Drummond, cap in hand, begging 
him to accept them ; and all the people best 
worth knowing in these islands seem to 
have been candidates for his acquaintance. 
His whole life, to within two years of its 
end, was one of glowing health and 
buoyant happiness. 

_ Another impression which this life 
produces on the reader is one of paradox. 
Drummond is an incarnation of the 
rhetorical figure called oxymoron. On the 
one hand he is an evangelist in the Moody 
and Sankey troupe, and so devoted to his 
leaders that he prefers eight hundred 
miles of railway, with their society at the 
end, toa quiet evening with Longfellow 
and Holmes. On the other hand his 
personal charm and distinction are such 
that men like Mr. Arthur Balfour and the 
present Viceroy of India, together with 
academic princes and officers in the 
Guards, send him a requisition to address 
them on Sunday afternoons at Grosvenor 
House during the London season. It is 
perhapsequally surprising that a man whose 
main work in life is that of an evangelica] 


* “The Life of Henry Drummond.” 


By George 
Adam Smith. Hodder and Stoughton, 


missionary should smoke, play billiards, 
shoot, fish and run all over Scotland after 
football matches ; that a Scotch lecturer in 
elementary biology should become the un- 
official father confessor to hundreds of 
men and women, “of every rank of life 
and of almostevery nation under the sun” ; 
that the author of “ Natural Law in the 
Spiritual World” should be the author of 
“The Ascent of Man”; and that a man 
whose life was almost free from any kind 
of affliction, one to whom those prizes 
came unsought which most men die before 
they win, should present to us, in the 
long-drawn agony of his end, an example 
of unblemished courage and endurance, 
more heroic, because more simple, than 
that of Heine. 

One key will serve for both riddles. If 
you subtract from Drummond’s life one 
element, the nature and degree of his 
influence upon other souls, the rest is 
common-place; there remains only the 
student who fails to gain his degree, the 
mediocre scientist, the feeble philosopher, 
the tiresome preacher (p. 113), the every- 
day holiday-maker. With regard to the 
degree of his influence there can be no 
doubt: what was its nature? Outwardly 
it was of the kind which we call magnetic, 
and can hardly be dissociated from his 
youthful practice of mesmerism. He 
contributed to his college magazine a paper 
on ‘‘ Mesmerism and Animal Magnetism,” 
which is described as “an enthusiastic 
defence of the sincerity and usefulness of 
a movement then under much ridicule.” 
We are told that he developed an aptitude 
for “electro-biology,” and some curious 
anecdotes are given of his successful 
experiments on fellow-students. Con- 
sider, in this light, Drummond’s extra- 
ordinary power of making friends; the 
strange hold which he kept upon number- 
less large meetings of young men, though 
his speaking was neither passionate, 
rhetorical nor of any cognisable excellence ; 
and the story of one who was converted 
by Henry Drummond’s hand on _ his 
shoulder, and Henry Drummond’s look in 
his eyes. But when we have given his 
influence on men the epithet magnetic, with 
the vague associations implied therein, we 
have stillto ask what are the secret springs 
of sucha power. Without lingering to dis- 
cuss the various possible replies, I will give 
that which seems to me best. The origin 
of Drummond’s magnetic influence seems 
to me to have lain in his character, in the 
happy balance of his temperament and 
the easy sovereignty of his will. Only 
so, I believe, can we explain the whole 
range of his power over his contem- 
poraries. It was not alone his physical 
presence—“ the Prince’s” air, the earnest 
cheerfulness, the piercing eye—which 
impressed them, His letters, his books, 
wielded an equal faseination. Their 
popularity bears no relation to their 
intellectual merit, and what is called their 
literary merit resolves itself, upon aualysis, 
into something very near akin to character, 
The charm of his language lies in the 
reader’s sense of direct contact with the 
writer’s personality. A greater propor- 
tion, perhaps, of his readers wrote letters 
to him, anxious and grateful, hailing 
the prophet and asking a word of the 
Lord from him, than ever beset an author. 
“ Logic,” says a biographer who stops only 
just this side idolatry, “ was often his 
weak point.” Again, “for philosophy he 
had never any gift, and he often chaffed 
those who had.” Yet he made his two 


great literary essays in that field of 
philosophy where logic must tread most 
warily. How can we explain the huge 
success of these logical failures, save by 
referring it to the “magnetic” stress of 
Drummond’s character? And, indeed, if 
we would retain any respect for the British 
public which devoured and acclaimed his 
books, we are forced to use this k2y ; for 
while his logic was weak, his philosophy 
slight, his science elementary, his character 
was grand and beautiful. What did it 
matter that he had but a poor array of 
facts—poor, that is, in relation to his vast 
topic—and that even on those he could not 
reason well, when a fragrance of happy, 
natural, uncompromising righteousness 
pervaded all he wrote? If we read it go, 
his life becomes a sermon, salutary and 
opportune, upon the power of mere good- 
ness to do its own work in the world. 
“Tf you get simple goodness and nought 
else, you get about the best thing God 
invents.” Jesus had no learning, no 
knowledge of the world. Paul would 
probably have been floored by a Responsions 
paper in Deductive Logic. Drummond, too 
—be it kindly said—was not of any great 
intellectual stature. These three men did 
their work by force of character, and in 
each case the character was beautiful and 
sound. Hvery character which is beauti- 
ful and sound is also strong, and no other 
source of influence over men can vie with 
that which at once compels their con- 
science and wins their love. 

Of Drummond’s travels and their results 
it is not necessary to speak. They are 
fully recounted by his biographer, and add. 
to the interest of the book. Nor need I 
write much about his two chief works. 
“ Natural Law” is dead. ‘The Ascent of 
Man,” so far as it appeals to the intellect, 
is inferior to those works of Fiske on 
which it is evidently based. Drummond’s 
central idea, the scientific value of altruism 
in evolution, was not new—it is to be 
found even in Darwin. What constitutes 
the value of the book—and it is far more 
precious than “Natural Law ”—is the 
delight with which the writer’s moral self 
disports itself in this idea. We feel that 
a theory which is so genial toa soul so 
clean must needs lie near the centre of 
human truth. Perhaps the intellectual 
form will be discredited, will pass away, 
but only, we feel sure, to enable the 
necessities of conscience to satisfy them- 
selves even more fully in a new range of 
thought. 

This is a book which every earnest man 
will read with deep interest, and one from 
which none can fail to receive spiritual 
help. E. W. Lumais. 


cance pees 


SAMUEL EH. SEWALL.* 


Samurnn EH. Suwart departed this life 
in December, 1888, in his ninetieth year. 
He was a distinguished lawyer in Boston, 
sometimes called by his friends ‘ Judge 
Sewall.” He never sat on the Bench, 
though one of his grandfathers was, in 
1700, the first Chief Justice of the State of 
Massachusetts. Mr. Sewall’s position in 
his profession and his legal lore were of 
the highest, but he was still more remark- 
able for {the noble stand he took, from 
the first, with Garrison and _ the 
Abolitionists of the ‘Martyr Age,’ to 


* “Samuel E. Sewall: A Memoir.” 
Moore Tiffany. Houghton, Mifflin and Co, 
and New York. 1898, 
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whom he was a mainstay, ever ready in 
any emergency to lend a hand with legal 
advice, and not less with his purse. He 
was a Unitarian and a loyal follower of 
Dr. Channing who was twenty years his 
senior. As was natural the Zeitgeist took 
a stronger hold of the younger man, and 
he associated himself more closely with 
the aggressive party than his pastor did. 
He entered heart and soul into that 
enthusiasm of humanity which carried all 
before it thirty years later. 

But honour to whom honour is’due. At 
the memorial service held in 1880 on the 
centenary of Dr. Channing’s birth Mr. 
Sewall bore witness :— 


Dr. Channing’s eloquence and weight of 
character rendered him a great power in the 
anti-slavery movement. At its very outset he 
spoke with perfect freedom against slavery 
from his pulpit to a congregation, many and 
perhaps most of whom did not sympathise 
with him. During the rest of his life his 
thoughts dwelt much on the subject, and he 
spoke, wrote, and published abundantly upon 
it. I well remember a sermon which he 
preached in his own church, in which he said 
emphatically : ‘‘ Man cannot hold property in 
man.’ A very respectable lawyer, on our 
leaving the church, at this time said to me: “I 
do not know what Dr. Channing meant. 
Slavery is legal in all the Southern States,”’ 


Such was the conventional conscience of 
that day. To awaken it there was need 
for Garrison and his friends to cry aloud 
and spare not. 

In her chapter on “Anti - Slavery 
Beginnings” his biographer relates :— 

To the first lecture given by Garrison in 
Boston Mr. Sewall went with A. Bronson 
Alcott and Samuel J. May. ‘‘'Truer men,”-as 
May afterwards said, ‘‘could not have been 
found.” The three went to Mr. Garrison after 
the lecture was over, introduced themselves, 
and asked him to go with them to Mr. Alcott’s 
house for further conversation. He went, 
says Mr. May, and he sat with him till twelve 
that night listening to his discourse, in which 
he showed plainly that immediate wncon- 
ditional emancipation was the right of every 
slave, and could not be withheld by his 
master an hour without sin. Mr. Sewall’s 
conversion, like that of the others, was com- 
plete. He entered warmly into Garrison’s 
plans, secured for him a better hall in which 
to repeat the first lecture, afterwards helped 
him to establish the Liberator, and through 
all the differences of opinion, as to methods, 
that inevitably rose between them, remained 
his fast friend. 


Space will not admit of even a summary 
of some fifty pages describing the struggle 
with the powers that be which the Aboli- 
tionists had to maintain in defence of their 
principles. Law cases were frequent when 
Southerners brought their slaves to Boston 
and human rights were claimed for them, 
in which Mr. Sewall acted as counsel, and 
these cases became still more acute when 
the Fugitive Slave Law was passed in 
1850. This law Mr. Sewall held to be 
unconstitutional. “The opponents of the 
Act should take,” he said, “the impreg- 
nable ground that slavery cannot be 
legalised by statute or constitution.” But 
the magistrates of Boston, supported by 
the property and standing of the city, 
decided differently,and the Puritan capital 
became the legal hunting ground of slave- 
holders. 

Though, with Browning, Mr. Sewall was 
“one who never turned his back but 
marched breast forward,” he held his own 
in matters of principle and policy. To an 
inquiring friend he wrote :—“1 did not 
follow Garrison in believing in non- 
resistance, in refusing to vote, and in 


recommending a dissolution of the Union ; 
I always voted, and joined the Liberty 
party as soon as it was formed. From this 
I became, in due course, a member of the 
Republican party.” 

In his fifty-second year Samuel E. 
Sewall was elected a member of the 
Massachusetts Senate, and was chosen 
chairman to the Judiciary Committee. He 
was thus enabled to exercise a wholesome 
influence on many ‘important subjects. 
The Bills he introduced in favour of per- 
sonal liberty, of justice and equity, in all 
the relations of life, are too numerous to 
recount. But we cannot conclude this 
brief notice of his judicial life without 
a quotation from the memoir. His 
biographer, in her chapter entitled “ The 
Defender of Women,” says :— 


Freely as Mr. Sewall had given himself to 
the cause of the slaves, his special work, and 
that for which he will perhaps longest be 
known, was his championship of women. By 
nature chivalrous, tender, just, he could not 
see suffering without trying to relieve it, or 
witness the crowding of the strong against the 
weak without interposing a warding arm. 
Women were to him, even more truly than to 
the knights of old, objects of unselfish 
devotion... . The character and ability of 
the women engaged with him in the Anti- 
slavery cause, women like Lucretia Mott, 
Maria.Child, Harriet Beecher Stowe, and the 
women of his own household, were a powerful 
impetus to his desire to clear from the path of 
all women every obstacle of law or custom 
that hindered their progress. Through all the 
disabilities under which women struggled, he 
discerned the latent capacities which would be 
developed in them under wider opportunities. 
.. . He not only entered upon a crusade to 
obtain for women equality with men before the 
law, but in countless instances he took upon 
him to succour individual distress. 

Session after session he brought in Bills 
relating to women’s property rights, education, 
legal status, suffrage, and testamentary and 
parental rights. In the memorial lines of his 
poet-wife, who survived him :— 


Fach year with zeal and courage unabated, 
Thy struggle was renewed against the 


wrong ; 
No failure could discourage or embitter 

A heart and will so hopeful and so strong. 
With such unwavering trust and patience 

gifted, 

Oh, what to thee were laurels and renown ? 
By foresight of the future good uplifted, 

Thy faith and zeal were both reward and 

crown. 

The writer of those lines was Mr. 
Sewall’s second wife, and the younger 
sister of his first wife, to whom he was 
married in 1836. They were Friends who, 
under the influence of Dr. Channing’s 
teaching, became Unitarians. But we 
must not linger over the story of their 
home life, and of its gracious hospitalities, 
and for this must refer our readers to the 
book itself. The little volume of 170 
pages contains an excellent portrait, and 
is prefaced by Whittier’s lines, with 
which this brief notice may conclude :— 


SAMUEL E. SEWALL. 

Like that ancestral judge who bore his name, 
Faithful to freedom and to truth, he gave, 
When all the air was hot with wrath and 

blame, 
His youth and manhood to the fettered 
slave. 


And never woman in her suffering saw 

A helper tender, wise, and brave as he; 
Lifting her burden of unrighteous law, 

He shamed the boasts of ancient chivalry. 


Noiseless as light that melts the darkness is, 
He wrought as duty led and honour bid; 
No trumpet heralds victories like his— 
The unselfish worker in his work is hid. 


THE SOUL HERE AND HERE- 
AFTER.* 


THis is a book of orthodox liber- 
ality, by which we do not mean that 
it inclines by so much as an_ hair- 
breadth to anything heterodox, but that 
in the gladness of its own perfect and 
infallible revelation it rejoices to observe 
how nearly many outside that charmed 
circle have approximated toward the 
truths which are known to be true by 
those within. It rejoices with others less 
fortunate than itself, it rejoices in the 
Heathen philosophies and the Pagan hopes, 
and the universal foreshadowings of the 
soul’s intrinsic hfe and eternal being. It 
reviews with gladness the anticipations of 
Christianity to be found in the Pagan 
world. It brings together the views of 
the Church and of the Fathers, and of 
Aristotle, and Plato, and Socrates, of Dr. 
Jowett and Lord Macaulay, of the Holy 
Scripture and modern science, and in the 
truth of the Incarnation finds the key and 
the truth of all the rest. Thus friendship 
with God, foreshadowed by the friendships 
of the ancient world—Greek, Roman, and 
Hebrew examples of friendship—lost to 
Adam through Eve, is restored to us 
through the Blessed Mary by Jesus. It 
is through Mary that the Light of the 
World has been given to us, and friend- 
ship with God restored to us, and we 
salute with simple gratitude the Holy 
Virgin Mother of God. One hardly | 
attempts ordinary criticism point by point 
in dealing with such a book, but rather 
expresses simple non-acceptance of its 
fundamental assumptions. Thus, in re- 
ference to the life of the world to come— 
“There is but one source of reliable know- 
ledge—revelation. Revelation comes to 
us (1) through the voice of God speaking 
in the Holy Scripture--the verbum Dei 
scriptum ; and (2) through the voice of 
God speaking through the Church—the 
verbum Dei traditum. But besides revela- 
tion we have the voice of multitudes 
who have lived, or perhaps are now living, 
outside the covenanted sphere of revela- 
tion.” We entirely disagree with the 
assumption here made—namely, that re- 
velation is limited by covenant to a par- 
ticular book or Church, and that outside 
that book or Church is outside revela- 
tion. ~ 
First we would point out the hopelessly 
divergent views of Holy Scripture as 
regards the future life: that one text m 
favour of it can be refuted by another 
denying it. Next we would remind the 
author that Holy Scripture, before the Baby- 
lonish captivity, had little hope of a future 
life : and this verbum Dei scriptwm 1s some- 
what of a trans-scriptum from the better- 
informed faith of the Zoroastrian and 
heathen philosophers. The author him- 
self admits that the Egyptians taught a 
future life of rewards and punishments 
whilst Moses did not. This seems a clear 
case against his whole position. But his 
answer is stalwart: “It would seem the 
time had not come for the chosen people 
of God to be instructed as to the future 
life” (p. 186). In other words the theory 
of covenanted revelation is now defended 
on the ground that God wisely kept His 
own people in the dark. The wisdom of 
this shows that it must have been God 
Himself, and not Moses, who ordered it 
thus. When Church and Scripture have 
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more light than others, God’s peculiar re- 
velation is manifest, and when Church and 
Scripture are more densely ignorant than 
others, the bliss of ignorance is dwelt 
upon, and as no man could have kept an 
obyious truth dark so long, we are again 
invited to behold in this peculiar darkness 
a manifest revelation. The book is a 
circular ticket to where it starts from— 
blind dogmatism. 
WILFRED Harris. 
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TWO “YEAR BOOKS” FOR 1899. 


Tux American Unitarian Association and 
the British and Foreign Unitarian Associa- 
tion issue their Year Books on much the 
same plan, though the Engtish book is 
still the more complete of the two. The 
American. editor, following the example set 
for some years by his English brother, has 
in the issue for 1899 given some useful 
statistics respecting ministersand churches, 
and it is interesting to compare these 
figures with those given in the ‘“ Hssex 
Hall Year Book.” 

There are in the “ American Year Book 
for 1899” the names of 551 ministers. Of 
these 357 are in charge of churches, 21 are 
engaged in active work as administrators 
or teachers, 116 are on the retired list, and 
57 are open to accept invitations to 
pastorates. It is noted that seven 
ministers had died, one had become the 
pastor of a Trinitarian church, and five 
had been “dropped from the list by 
instruction of the Fellowship Committee.” 
Of the new names, five had been educated 
at Cambridge, five at Meadville, and eleven 
had been ministers of other denominations 
—three Congregationalists, two Methodists, 
two Presbyterians, three Universalists, and 
one Lutheran. Mr. J. Worsley Austin, 
formerly of Manchester College, Oxford, 
is included among’the new names ; also a 
minister of an unfamiliar type ‘who 
brought his church with him into the 
Unitarian fellowship.” 

The ‘“ Essex Hall Year Book for 1899” 
contains the names of 3870 ministers, 
including twelve who are described as 
“lay-workers.” Ofthese 294 are in charge 
of churches, 13 are employed as professors, 
secretaries, or tutors, 45 are on the retired 
list, and 18 are open to accept appoint- 
ments. Among the names omitted five 
had died, one had withdrawn from the 
profession, and another desired his name 
withdrawn from the list. Of the new 
names, five had been educated at Man- 
chester College, oneatthe Home Missionary 
College, one had come over from the 
Congregationalists, and one from the 
Established Church. 

Turning next to the churches, the 
«“ American Year Book” contains a list 
of 454. Of these 19 had held no services 
during the past year, 9 had _ services 
during the summer months only, 46 had 
occasional services only; 342 had settled 
ministers. During 1898, seven new 
churches had been organised, and an 
equal number had dropped out: “it may 
be safely affirmed that most of the new 
churches are real additions to the vigor 
and vitality of the Unitarian movement, 
while the namés omitted represented no 
strength, and might have disappeared 
some years ago as appropriately as now.” 

The “Essex Hall Year Book” contains 
a list of 364 places of worship—235 in 
England, 32 in Wales, 8 in Scotland, and 
39 in Ireland. Several of these are 
mission stations and pioneer movements ; 


there were 294 settled ministers. The 
names of five new places, where efforts 
are being made—they can hardly be 
called churches yet—have been added to 
the list. There were twenty vacant 
pulpits at the end of 1898; but Heaton 
Moor and Urmston, and Pendleton have 
since appointed ministers, while Torquay 
and Aberdare have become vacant. 

In view of the scheme which the London 
District Unitarian Society is seeking to 
promote, it is interesting to observe that 
the Chureh Building Loan Fund in 
America was started by the Unitarian 
Association, with the aid of the National 
Conference. No money is bestowed as a 
gift, all loans being made on adequate 
security. Not more than half the whole 
value of a building and the land is ever 
advanced, and no loan is made unless it 
suffices to clear the property of all other 
indebtedness. Sums not exceeding £2,000 
may be loaned from the fund, with or 
without interest as may be determined in 
each case, but in every case provision shall 
be made for the annual repayment of a 
certain fixed portion of the sum loaned. 

The Fellowship Committee in America, 
corresponding to our English Advisory 
Committees, has jurisdiction over the list 
of ministers published in the Year Book. 
It has power to cause the removal of the 
names of persons proved unworthy, and 
of adding the names of persons judged 
worthy of enrolment. ‘All churches,” 
says one of the rules, “ are hereby warned 
of the serious danger they incur by 
settling a minister whose name does not 
appear in the authorised list, or who has 
not received the approval of the Fellow- 
ship Committee.” 

In their respective countries each of 
these Year Books may claim to have 
established itself as an invaluable hand- 
book to all who take an interest in the 
work of our churches and institutions. 


> 


SHORT NOTICHS. 


The Baptist Handbook. for 1899.—No 
good Baptist can afford to be without this 
adntirable Handbook, and those who are 
not Baptists will find much that is instruc- 
tive and suggestive in this volume of more 
than 550 pages. The officers, ministers, 
and societies of the Baptist denomination 
are recorded with great fulness, and the 
addresses and papers read before the As- 
sembly are also included. There are ists of 
Baptist Churches in Europe, Asia, Africa, 
America, and Australasia. A well-known 
feature in the Handbook is the architec- 
tural descriptions and illustrations of new 
or reconstructed chapels. There are some 
excellent rules relating to the duties of 
the Ministerial Recognition Committee. 
It is pointed out that in reference to 
candidates who decline, or from other 
circumstances fail to receive, a collegiate 
training, the Committee are called upon 
to perform an exceedingly difficult and 
delicate task: they have to impress upon 
the churches the great importance of 
devout caution and judgment in the choice 
of a pastor; and to remind them that the 
credentials of characterand fitness required 
of a candidate for collegiate training are 
no less essential in other candidates for 
the pastorate. (James Clarke and Co. 2s.) 

Christopher Crayon’s Recollections.—The 
personal recollections of the late James 
Ewing Ritchie make up a pleasant batch 
of disconnected notes on men and things. 
There is nothing of very keen interest in 


the volume, but the whole forms a chatty 
bit of company for anyone having an 
hour to pass and not anxious for excite- 
ments. The writer just sits down at the 
study fire with you, lights his pipe, and 
talks of anything that happens to come 
into his head. Hard-fought political elec- 
tions, men more or iess well known whom 
the ubiquitous Christopher had met, his own 
early experiences as a theological student 
or as a newspaper contributor, his attempts 
to get into Parliament, his experiences 
among the sharpers of New York and 
Melbourne—over all this ground does the 
happy old talker wander. But perhaps 
he is at his best when speaking of village 
life as he remembered it. Then he brings 
up pictures of the condition of villagers 
fifty or sixty years ago, before railways 
and Oxford Movements and sanitary 
associations had begun to turn everything 
topsy-turvy. In his own native country 
the religious life of the villagers depended 
on anything but the Established Churches. 
All her pulpits for miles round about 
were filled with careless relatives of the 
great landowners—men to whom hunting 
and dining were the chief end of life. The 
people kept out of church and went to 
chapel, where they received the food they 
needed from such earnest and pious men 
as Mr. Ritchie’s own father, who was 
minister of one such congregation for over 
forty years. But this good thing had its 
drawback : it gave Christopher Crayon the 
idea that it was too much in earnest, too 
particular in training the young people 
and guarding them from sin. Hence, on 
two occasions, he says flatly :—“ We hal 
too much religion,” and proceeds to a 
glorification of the world that is. One can 
quite understand that it was a great relief 
to him to at last get clear of the village 
life and go to Norwich where he could 
dabble in discussions and debates which 
savoured of heresy and were held by his 
associates as the sure way to becoming 
Unitarian, and where he could on one 
occasion actually attend a service at the 
Octagon Chapel. The fear and trembling 
that accompanied this toying with false 
doctrine ultimately disappeared, so that 
in the ripe old age of this book we have 
him saying: “ We are now sublimely 
indifferent whether a preacher is orthodox 
or the reverse, whatever that may mean, 
so long as we feel his utterances are help- 
ful in the way of Christian work and life.” 
(James Clarke and Co. 3s. 6d.) 
Scripture Contrasts—The initials “J. 
W. P.,” which are appended to some 
verses at the end of this pamphlet, will 
not be unfamiliar to old readers of THE 
Inquirer. The learned author whom 
they indicate furnishes in these thirty-two 
pages the fruit of his industry in “ com- 
paring scripture with scripture.’ His 
point of view is best described ia his con- 
cluding remarks: “There are never 
wanting,” he says, “those who, to prop 
up their theory of an infallibly inspired 
whole Bible.... try to reconcile all 
these obvious contradictions and contrasts. 
.... But where is the difficulty of 
accepting these bovks as containing the 
words of a succession of various devout 
and earnest but fallible men, expressing 
their limited knowledge of subjects where 
we are all at fault, each according to his 
several ability? From which heaped-up 
ore let us extract what gold we can.” The 
body of the essay consists of extracts 
taken from different parts of the Bible 
and set side by side in parallel columns, 
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In some cases the contrast of statement 
and opinion is absolute and material; in 
others, we imagine, a commentator by no 
means prejudiced might easily soften 
down the opposition apparent in the Eng- 
lish version. But such a collection is 
obviously devised to startle the minds of 
the lazily acquiescent rather than to 
inform those who are already alert; at 
the same time many who are pretty well- 
read in the Scriptures may gain not a little 
from the suggestions to be found here. 
(Printed by Wertheimer, Lea and Co., 
London Wall, H.C. 6d.) 


PUBLICATIONS RECKHIVED. 


[To PusutsHers.—All Books, d&e., sent to THE 
Inquirer will be acknowledged under this head, with 
name of publisher and price, if supplied. The neces- 
sities of owr space, however, compel us to limit the 
number selected for critical notice and review. ] 


What does the Church of England say 
about the Real Presence and Adoration? 
By W.H. K. Soames, M.A. 6d. (Elliot 
Stock.) 

Considerations regarding the Bishop of 
Salisbury’s Letter to his Clergy. By P. V. 
M. Fillent, M.A. 3d. (Elhot Stock.) 

The Church and its Mimstry. By H. 
Hill. 8d. (Elliot Stock.) 

The Biblical Museum. 
Is. (Hlliot Stock.) 

A Sacerdotal Ministry in the Christian 
Church. By P. V. M. Filleul, M.A. 4d. 
(Elhot Stock.) 


By J. C. Gray. 


Tissentials of Congregationalism. By F. 
J. Powicke, Ph.D. 6d. (Clarke and Co.) 
Nature and Spirit, By C. M. B. 


(Elliot Stock.) 
Neglected Factors in the Study of the 
Early Progress of Christianity. By Rev. 


J. Orr. 38s. 6d. (Hodder and Stough- 
ton.) 

Charles Kingsley. By C. W. Stubbs. 
2s. 6d. (Blackie and Son.) 

Monist, Review of Reviews, English 
Illustrated, Woman at Home, Puritan, 


Cornhill, Historical Review. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


to 


[The Editor is not responsible for the opinions 
expressed by correspondents. LETTERS CANNOT BE 
INSERTED WITHOUT THE WRITER'S NAME; and all 
private information should be accompanied by the 
name and address of the sender.] 


A TWENTIETH CENTURY FUND. 

Str,—Like Mr. R. Robinson, I am in 
favour of a twentieth century fund, and I 
think we shall miss a grand opportunity if 
we do not raise one. Whether it would bea 
blessing or a curse does not depend so 
much on how it will be spent, as whether 
it would unite or divide our ranks. The 
one thing to be avoided is a conflict of 
opinion on what to do with it. 

I would suggest that a representative 
committee be formed at once to set the 
machinery in motion for raising the fund. 
This committee should consist of one or 
two representatives from each of the 
following bodies: our two colleges, the 
two sustentation funds, and the British 
and Foreign Unitarian Association. Let 
it be understood that this committee shall 
have absolute diseretion in disposing of 
the fund, and that their decision shall be 
final. This would obviate all preliminary 
discussion about what is to be done with 
the money when raised. Such a committee 
would be sure to possess wisdom enough 
to spend the fund wisely, - 


Anything this committee did with the 
money would satisfy me, whether they 
handed it all over to the B. and F., or 
divided it between the two colleges, or 
between the two sustentation funds, or 
divided it in equal or unequal portions 
among the lot. 

How much should be aimed at? Mr. 
Robinson suggests £128,000. Let us say 
£150,000 or £200,000. I believe the 
raising of such a fund would do immense 
good to our Free Churches at the present, 
while the spending of it would produce 
untold blessings for the future. If such 
a fund is raised, I knowa poorly paid 
minister (but knowing his natural modesty, 
I forbear to mention his name) who will 
give one guinea this year, and another 
when the new century dawns. I prefer 
guineas to pounds, as the odd shillings 
come in for incidental expenses. 

Stalybridge. W. Harrison. 


———————_2 eo —_—____ 


A CORRECTION AND INQUIRY. 


Srr,—I am sorry to find an error in the 
report of “English Presbyterians and 
Unitarians” in the last Inquirer, which 
I certainly ought to have corrected before 
publication. The date of the Devonshire 
Assembly’s decision not to require from 
candidates a declaration of belief in the 
doctrine of the Trinity was 1753. This 
date is given on the authority of James 
Manning and others. Unfortunately the 
minutes of the “‘ United Brethren of Devon 
and Cornwall” (the Exeter Assembly) for 
this period are missing, although they are 
known to have been in existence thirty 
years ago. Can any of your readers give 
any information about them ? 

PRIESTLEY PRIME. 

St. Joseph’s, Cockington, 

Torquay, January 24, 


REMBRANDT. 


THE WINTER EXHIBITION AT THE ROYAL 
ACADEMY. 


Amone the Amsterdam arrangements 
for celebrating the accession of Queen 
Wilhelmina to the throne of Holland was 
an exhibition of the works of Rembrandt, 
the greatest of Dutch painters. As 
Holland possesses only twenty-five of the 
three hundred and fifty paintings known 
to be the works of the artist, most of the 
pictures exhibited came from English 
galleries. On the closing of the Amster- 
dam exhibition it was thought fitting to 
get together as many as possible of the 
returned pictures for the winter exhibition 
of our own Royal Academy. Though 
the great canvasses—“ The Night-watch,” 
“The Syndics,’ and “The Anatomical 
Lesson ”—are not to be seen, the present 
exhibition igs a wmagovificent collection, 
thoroughly representative of the master, 
and should not willingly be missed by any 
who take any interest in the development 
of art. 

What is the chief effect these works 
have upon the mind of the spectator ? 
No one will be smitten with the artist’s 
delineation of beauty. It was not the 
aim of Rembrandt to emulate the 
work of the Grecian or Roman artists 
in their fine lines and forms of beauty. 
But he stands prominently above 
all other artists for his representa- 
tion of powerful character and forcible 
expression. The classical artists inva- 
riably made expression subservient to 


beauty, whilst Rembrandt was convinced 
that the chief aim should be to depict 
truth and character. When the painter is 
determined that truth shall be his aim, he 
finds that the material for such work must 
be found in the things around him which 
he sees most and knows best. Consequently 
in the painting of Rembrandt we do not 
find delicate women lazily lounging about 
in the gardens of Arcadia, or wonderfully- 
dressed soldiers flourishing swords on 
imaginary battle-fields, but workers with 
wrinkled faces and rugged limbs—men 
and women who toil hard ou the wharves 
of Amsterdam, and intellectual giants 
whose strongly-marked features belonged 
to his own particular friends. The plea- 
sant, happy, but by no means beautiful 
face of his wife Saskia was often painted, 
but more frequent still do we find his 
own irregular, but powerful and mobile 
features presented to us in various guises. 
I suppose no man ever painted his own 
portrait more often than Rembrandt. I 
counted eleven autographic portraits in 
this present exhibition. This sounds like 
vanity. But, whilst it would be un- 
doubted evidence of vanity in the case 
of most men, it does not appeal to you as 
such in-Rembrandt. Some critic has said 
that when he wished to try a new method 
or style, he would experiment by making 
pictures of his own face; but one feels 
that it must rather have been that he 
found in his own features the character- 
istics which he was continually seeking. 
It was not the ideal that might be, but 
the real which he could find existing 
about him. We. know him best as a 
portrait painter, and we recognise that 
very few have risen to his evel in show- 
ing on canvas the sitter’s tlhought, ex- 
perience, and soul. 

The landscapes we know from his brush 
are very few. In them the windmill and 
other objects of his youth are prominent, 
and they are full of expression and poetic 
feeling. 2 

It is, however, on Biblical subjects that 
the man is seen in his most characteristic 
phase. One is, perhaps, shocked on first 


looking at a few of these subjects, because ~ 


one misses the soft, refined, and graceful 
outlines and brilliant colours so prevalent 
in early Italian and other orthodox 
religious art. We also shudder at first 
seeing such things as old Jacob in long 
Dutch trousers and leather boots, when he 
falls to the ground in horror at the sight 
of blood on Joseph’s coat; or the repre- 
sentation of Jesus in a broad straw hat 
and large feather, witha spade in his right 
hand and garden implements in his belt. 
In “The Descent from the Cross,” you 
feel there is something out of place when 
you notice a man looking on with indiffer- 
ence, in the dress of a kind of Dutch 
burgomaster, with turban and furred 
pelisse. But all these things, objection- 
able as they seem at first glance, grow in 
power the longer they are seen and con- 
sidered. The works of the gentler 
Italians are so contrary to these of the 
vigorous Dutchman, that there seems 
on the surface nothimge whatever m 
common between the two; but really 
there is the same reverence in Rembrandt 
as there is in Lippi or Angelico, though it 
was expressed so differently. Religion is 
the soul behind both these diverse 
exteriors. The Italians exhibited it in 
their beautifully soft painting of sweet 


angel faces; and the Dutchman in the — 


sincerity and love with which he painted 


~ 
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the seamed faces of the struggling old 
men, and the joy with which he showed 
the divine in the grass of the field, the hair 
on the horse’s back, or the labour of the 
humblest mechanic. 

His wonderful handling of light and 
shade is observed by everybody, for it is 
_ the most prominent feature of his work. 
Remembering how all his experiences in- 
fluenced his work, one looks for an ex- 
planation of this in his life. We think of 
his earliest years, spent in the old mill of 
his father’s on the banks. of the Rhine, 
and fancy him painting in the darkened 
place with light coming in only from one 
small opening. It is no mere trick of art, 
but a method which the artist discovered 
as helpful in emphasising the thought of 
his work. 

All his illustrations of Scripture story 
tell of the same spirit of the divine in 
everyday life. Jesus and the disciples are 
not men of any superior physical mould— 
they have no exaggerated beauty of face 
orform. They are fishermen, townspeople, 
painted from models well known to him. 
Ordinary men and women of Holland 
would, therefore, gather from these 
pictures that, at any rate, Rembrandt 
believed the toilers on the rivers and in 
the streets were capable of living lives as 
divine as the heroic men of Palestine who 
first preached the Gospel of Christ. 


Lucxine TAVENER. 


THE INWARD LIFE. 


I xnow not the way I am going, 
But well do I know my Guide ; 
With a childlike trust do I give my hand 
To the Mighty Friend by my side. 
The only thing that I say to Him, 
As He takes it, is ‘‘ Hold it fast, 
Suffer me not to lose my way, 
And bring me home at last.” 


As when some helpless wanderer, 
Alone in an unknown land, 
Tells the guide his destined place of rest, 
And leaves all else in his hand. 
Tig home, ’tis home that we wish to 
reach ; 
He who guides us may choose the way ; 
Little we heed what path we take, 
If nearer home each day.—Anon. 


We seek much after preachers ; should 
we not much rather seek for the true ear ? 
For surely there are preachers enough 
around us, preachers in heaven above, 
preachers on earth below, preachers with- 
in and preachers without. What does 
not the firmament alone preach to us! 
The clear blue heaven, or the same heaven 
covered with storm-clouds? The heavens 
declare the glory of God in the splendour 
of day, as in the magnificence of night. 
But how many hear ? 

How true it is, that till God speaks to 
the heart of man, man cannot understand 
the language of God, which is uttered 
around him, and over him, and beneath 
him. As there are times when we stand 
in the midst of Nature as if we were in a 
church when a joyful song of praise is 
springing from each breast, and we can- 
not help but sing also, being drawn into 
the stream of devotion, and carried along 
with it, so at other times, how mute all 
creation seems to us, as though all pur- 
sued its way alone, without a hand in 
heaven to guide it. All depends on 
whether God speaks in us, 


“Jf God thy inmost soul and being 
share, 

universe becomes 
prayer.” —Tholuck. 


The thy book of 


Only let us love God, and Nature 
will compass us about like a cloud of 
Divine witnesses, and all influences from 
the earth, and things on the earth, will be 
ministers of God to do us good. The 
breezes will whisper our souls into peace 
and purity; and in a valley, or from a 
hill-top, or looking along a plain, delight 
in beautiful scenery will pass into sym- 
pathy with that indwelling though un- 
seen Spirit, of whose presence beauty is 
everywhere the manifestation, faint, in- 
deed, because earthly. Then not only 
will the stars shed upon us light, but they 
will pour from heaven sublimity into our 
minds, and from on high will rain down 
thoughts to make us noble. God dwells 
in all things; and felt in a man’s heart, 
He is then to be felt in everything else. 
Only let there be God within us, and then 
everything outside us will become a god- 
like help.—Huthanasy. 


I think we are too ready with complaint 

In this fair world of God’s. Had we no 
hope 

Indeed beyond the zenith and the scope 

Of yon grey blank of sky, we might grow 
faint 

To muse upon eternity’s constraint 

Round our aspirant souls; but since the 
scope 

Must widen early, is it well to droop, 

For a few days consumed in loss and 
taint ? 

O pusillanimous heart, be comforted, 

And, like a cheerful traveller, take the 
road, 

Singing beside the hedge. 
bread 

Be bitter in thine‘inn, and thou unshod 

To meet the flints? At least, it may be 
said, 

“Because the way is short, I thank Thee, 
God.” —LHlizabeth Barrett Browning. 


What if the 


THE CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


—to—— 


Tux days have lately been so warm and 
bright, that people said, “ How springlike 
the weather is!’ and, indeed, when one 
goes out and sees the bright sunshine on 
erass and hedgerow, one almost expects to 
find some pretty purple crocuses or deli- 
cate snowdrops peeping up through the 
dark moist mould in lanes and gardens. 
As a matter of fact, in some warm and 
sheltered parts of the country these 
flowers, and even some very early violets 
and primroses, have already been seen ; 
but although we are glad to have them, 
we know perfectly well that their time has 
not really come, and our joy in the sweet 
blossoms is slightly marred by the thought 
that they cannot live long even in the 
atmosphere which we consider so mild. 
And we know, too, thatthe spring 1s not here 
yet—that we must look forward to cold 
winds and bleak frosty days, and to much 
boisterous weather generally before the 
warm airs of April blow, bringing their 
countless flowers. And yet, isn’t it 
delightful to think that Nature is so 
full of life and beauty, that she must 
show some signs of her hidden treasure 
even in the dark months of winter ? 


It is as though she said to herself :— 
“Here are all these people shivering 
with cold, and talking about the leafless 
trees as if they did not believe that the 
sun would ever shine, or buds unfold 
again! Well, I must teach them some- 
thing different from that! I must send a 
few warm bright days to cheer their 
hearts ; I must freshen the withered grass 
a little, make the sky blue above, and 
touch their lips with soft moist winds in 
order that they may know how I think of 
them, and be assured that I have already 
begun my yearly work among the buried 
roots and bulbs.” Isn’t it delightful, I 
repeat, to be reminded in this way of the 
goodness and beauty of Nature ? 


Do you know, I think all of us, children 
and grown-up people alike, are apt to 
forget how many wonderful things are 
going on when we are grumbling—yes, 
really grumbling—about the dulness and 
cheerlessness of winter. Many of you, of 
course, have seen hyacinths growing in 
glasses; did you ever wonder what made 
those long white roots spring out of the 
dead-looking bulb, and feel their way 
downwards into the water, while, from the 
top, peeped forth three or four tightly 
wrapped points of delicate green, which 
presently opened out wider and wider till 
the bloom in their midst, slowly rising up 
and taking on the colours of its kind, was 
visible? And, while watching that mar- 
vellous process going on day after day, 
have you thought how exactly the same 
thing was happening in the garden out- 
side—and not only in the garden, but in 
the woods and glades all over our bonny 
England, so that: in a few months’ 
time you would scarcely be able to walk 
in places which formerly looked so bare 
and desolate, without treading on flowers ? 


Now, I think this ought to teach us to 
be patient, and brave, and industrious as 
well; don’t you? For if dear mother 
Nature is working for us so tenderly and 
untiringly, surely we ought to wish to do 
something in the world also, and try to 
make life more sweet and beautiful, as far 
as it lies in our power, both for ourselves 
and all around us. 

I said that we often grumble when the 
days are cold and dreary. This reminds 
me of a little friend of mine—a robin— 
who sings on the topmost bough of an 
elder tree near my window. He comes 
there every morning, and I never hear his 
happy note without feeling more cheerful 
and bright. And there is one particular 
reason why I love this little bird so much 
—he always sings better in wet weather ! 
Perhaps he loves the rain—at all events, 
when I am tempted to say, “What a 
wretched morning it is!” my robin plumes 
his wings on the dripping elder bush, and 
sings as though he could not sufficiently 
express his joy at being alive at all! 

Well, perhaps, some of us cannot be 
quite as merry and cheery as that; but, 
at this season of the year, when (although 
if we believe what the calendar says, we 
are still in the midst of winter) the 
days are now and then so beautiful and 
springlike, we certainly have every reason. 
to feel joyous-hearted ; for we know that 
this is only the merest hint and foretaste 
of all the light and loveliness which we 
may expect during the months to come. 
And so may the New Year, which has 
begun so favourably, be a very happy New 
Year for you all! 

Lavra G, AckRoyp. 
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THE HOLY CATHOLIC CHURCH. 


Tue Holy Catholic Church, according 
to the original meaning of the term 
Catholic, is simply “the holy Church 
throughout all the world,” of the Te 
Deum, or ‘‘ the Universal Church,” as 
it is elsewhere called in the Prayer- 
book. Referring to this primary mean- 
ing of the word, in his ‘‘ Creed and 
Life,” the Rev. C. H. Brzsy quotes 
the following passage from JsWEL’s 
‘‘ Apology for the Church of England”’: 
— ‘We believe that there is one 
Church of Gop, and that not confined, 
as it was heretofore, to the Jewish 
people, and in one angle or kingdom, 
but that it is Catholick and universal, 
and so diffused or spread over the face 
of the whole earth; that there is no 
nation which can justly complain that 
it is excluded, and cannot be admitted 
into the Church and people of Gop.” 
And in like manner the divines of the 
Westminster Assembly declared that 
“the visible Church, which is also 
Catholique and universal under the 
Gospel (not confined to one nation, as 
before under the Law), consists of all 
those throughout the world that profess 
the true religion.” 

If, therefore, we desire to know more 
of the character of such a Catholic 
Church, we must ask what is meant by 
profession of ‘‘ the true religion.””. The 
Westminster. Confession furnishes one 
decided answer, with little affinity to 
that which would be given by the 
extreme party of sacerdotalists in the 
Anglican Church to-day, dubbed by 
Mr. Bussy ‘the very particular 
Catholics.” The Roman Catholics, 
again, would have their own unmis- 
takable answer. 

But for those who find the essence of 
religion not jn any one dogmatic form, 


nor yet in the claims of any one eccle- 
siastical authority, the answer will be 
different from all these. The Church of 
Gop, ‘‘the Catholic Church,” is the 
gathering of those, ‘‘ throughout all the 
world,” who acknowledge Him, and are 
united in the common desire of worship. 
Wherever, therefore, two or three are 
gathered together, or as many thou- 
sands, overshadowed by a sense of the 
Divine Presence, surrendered to Gop in 
the spirit of worship, there is a Church 
of the living Gop; and of all such, 
united in that one profession of true 
religion, we may say that they are the 
Catholic Church of Gop. 

The term gains its desper meaning 
of universal in charity and in spiritual 
sympathy, when that one surrender is 
seen to unite together all worshippers 
of Gop, notwithstanding differences of 
doctrinal belief. There is something 
deeper than such dividing lines of 
thought, and that is the sense of kin- 
ship, of spiritual unity in all who 
understand that they are children of 
Gop and therefore brethren of one 
household, surrendered to the same 
care, seeking the same light, worship- 
ping the one Gop and Faruer of all. 
Men may be as yet very far from unity 
in their thought of Gop, but if they 
make no dogmatic claim to finality and 
exclusive possession of the truth, if 
they recognise amid their differences 
a common purpose and a common 
reverence, and acknowledge that all 
alike are in the same care, and desire 
to be led in a progressive spiritual life 
to clearer knowledge and firmer faith, 
then are they members together in the 
one Catholic Church of Gop. Unit- 
arian and Trinitarian may acknowledge 
that deeper unity, even while in habitual 
worship they must still be gathered into 
separate congregations ; they are united 
in the common prayer to be confirmed 
in the true Jife and to be led into more 
perfect knowledge of the truth. 

To the dogmatist such a conception 
of the Catholic Church of Gop seems 
vague and unsatisfactory ; but it is an 
ideal that may kindle the ardour of all 
spiritually-minded men, and which, if 
fully accepted, must make an end of 
the bitterness of theological antipathies, 
and by setting mind and heart in the 
right attitude towards all questions of 
religious life, must work effectually 
towards that clearer vision of truth and 
growing unity in the thought of Gop, 
which dogmatic zeal on various sides 
so fatally prevents. They who accept 
this ideal are not made indifferent to 
truth or to the growth and faithful 
labours of their own particular com- 
munity in the Church. ‘They are 
rather called to more strenuous zeal— 
only in the right direction, that they 
may be worthy of their place in the 
greater fellowship, and do the work to 
which they are called. They under- 
stand that the Church is not of their 
own making, but is of Gop; and they 
are called to more complete surrender, 
since they must be led not in their own 
way, but His, 


they will open their minds to truth, to 
receive all the light that He may give ; 
with a new devotion they will pour out 
their hearts in worship, and with a 
new humility pray that His will may be 
done, because there is nothing for them 
to do in their own strength, but He 
may use them for the highest ends. 
There are differing gifts, and differences 
of administration, but the one Spirit 
—and in that Spirit all things will be 
found to work together for good. Each 
community must rejoice in its own 
eifts, and its own measure of truth, 
not in self-conceit, but because they 
are gifts of the Spirit, by the faithful 
use of which, and joy in them, the way 
opens for the receiving of yet more, 
and the perfecting of faithful service. 

Ts not this conception of the Catholic 
Church, the Church universal, in har- 
mony with the spirit of Curisr, and 
therefore most truly Christian? To 
trust in the Farner, to love Him, to 
pray to Him, to live as His children in 
the world—that was the very heart of 
thé keligion of Jusus; and if we think 
how if would be if he were again 
amongst us, as he was among his own 
people nineteen centuries ago, would 
he not be joined with us in that same 
trust and aspiration and teach us anew 
the meaning of that perfect love, which 
casts out fear ? 

The new Evangelical Catechism says 
that the Holy Catholic Church is “that 
holy society of believers in Curist 
Jesus which He founded, of which He 
is the only Head, and in which He 
dwells by His Spirit; so that, though 
made up of many communions, orga- 
nised in various modes, and scattered 
throughout the world, it is yet one in 
Him.” We would rather say that it is 
one in the Farner, to whom Jrsus 
prayed and taught us to pray, and that 
it is the society of those who have learnt 
with Jesus to trust in Gop, the FarHer 
of all, the One Kternal Spirit. The 
Catechism says that the mark of a true 
branch of the Catholic Church is “the 
presence of Curist, through His in- 
dwelling Spirit, manifested in holy life 
and fellowship’; and in a previous 
answer it has been said that Jesus 
Curis™ carries on ‘his work of salvation 
‘by the third person in the blessed 
Trinity, the Holy Spirit, who was sent 
forth at Pentacost.” To us it appears 
that the spirit of Jusus is a spirit of 
meekness and reverence and trust, and 
of love such as a child bears to the 
Farner, and such as makes a perfect 
brotherhood; but when we speak of 
Jusus and are drawn into religious 
fellowship with him, we cannot sepa- 
rate him from Gop. The Spirit of the 
Farner wrought in him, and in each 
succeeding generation, in spite of all 
the theologians have said, has borne 
witness that in him is the true spirit of | 
sonship, which is the ideal of our 
religious life. 

The Holy Catholic Church lives in 
the power of the Sririr. Orthodoxy, 
still striving for lucid utterance in the 


With a new reverence | new Catechism, seems to speak-of that 
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Spirit sometimes as “‘ the third person 
of the blessed Trinity,” but more often 
as Curist, setting him in the place of 
Gop. Learning of Jesus, we say it is 
our Farner, who is the Giver of all life 
and all spiritual grace and enlighten- 
ment, therefore also-the Giver to us of 
this spiritual companionship with Jusus, 
the chief of faithful souls, and of our 
place as children in the household of 
Gop. 


TH Bee UGE LY: 


SPIRITUAL SUFFICIENCY.* 


“Who is sufficient for these things ?”— 
2 Cor. w. 16. 

“ Not that we are sufficient of ourselves 
to account anything as from ourselves ; but 
our sufficiency vs from God.”—Ib. wi. 5. 


In the temperament of St. Paul there 
struggled for pre-eminence, mastery, and, 
if possible, reconciliation, two sharply 
antagonistic sides: on the one hand, the 
sense of a divine commission, a divine 
right to preach the Gospel and win souls 
from sin and error to righteousness and 
true doctrine; on the other, an over- 
whelming feeling of personal weakness, 
lack of qualifications for so immense a 
task—insufliciency, almost unworthiness. 
The man who, after he had, by whatever 
means, become convinced of his own apos- 
tolate, disappeared for a number of years 
in the desert of Arabia—taking flight, 
it would seem, from the mission laid upon 
him ; the man who could on one occasion 
refer to himself as the chief of sinners and 
on another acknowledge his unfitness to be 
called an apostle ; the man who admitted 
that his bodily presence was weak and his 
speech contemptible, while his only strength 
lay in writing, and who moreover appears 
to allude toa distressing physical affliction 
—certainly betrays in actions and words 
such as these a deep consciousness of 
being unequal to the task confided to him. 
And yet there was in him also a feel- 
ing diametrically opposite to that just 
described: a feeling of power that 
belonged. yet did not belong, to him as a 
mere man—a proud and almost exultant 
sense of authority, a conviction of the 
reality of his apostleship, which finds vent 
in such words as ‘“‘ I reckon that I am not 
a whit behind the very chiefest apostles,” 
and other similar assertions of his inde- 
feasible right to that title and position, 
and his intention to abide by it, submit- 
ting to those who might in any wise 
dispute it—no, not for an hour. 

Thus he pursues his work, now one and 
now the other of these moods prevailing 
in his mind; now despondently conscious 
of his scanty strength and the gigantic 
nature of the enterprise he has set before 
himself, and anon prepared to defend his 
fitness, nay, his entire sufficiency for it, 
against all comers. Ever striving after a 
conciliation of these two opposites, he but 
rarely attains it; for St. Paul’s mind was 
by nature more suited to bringing out and 
accentuating contradictions than to har- 
monising them: what he delights in are 
sharp, antithetical movements, the distinct 
setting over against each other of 
unbridgeable contrasts—the Law and the 
Gospel, Works and Faith—and his whole 


* A sermon preached at Oakfield-road Church, 
Clifton, on Jan. 8, 1899, by the Rey. J. Warschauer, 
M.A, on entering the Ministry, : 


system is made up of elements which have 
never become properly fused and blended, 
but predominate alternately, one giving 
place to the other with an abruptness 
sometimes bewildering. 

The temperament of St. Paul is cer- 
tainly an exceptional and unusually com- 
plex one: his past had been storm-tossed, 
he had gone “ through terror and through 
cataclysm of soul ””—had from a cruel per- 
secutor of the infant Church become its 
doughtiest champion. He belonged to 
those passionate, volcanic natures who have 
to fight their spiritual struggles again and 
again, have to do battle with resurgent 
doubt, are subject to fits of profound 
dejection and self-despair varied by 
ecstatic and visionary moods, and con- 
sequently not destined to attain that calm 
serenity of a faith which has left all uncer- 
tainty behind, that settled attitude of 
unalterable assurance which sees—or 
fancies thatit sees—every problem resolved, 
every difficulty explained, every mystery 
become translucent, each taking its place 
in a coherent system. 

Nevertheless, making allowances for 
gifts so great as to place him into a cate- 
gory by himself, and for a mental con- 
stitution so uncommon that it can scarcely 
be understood by normal men, there is 
yet in these mingled or alternating feelings 
of sufficiency and insufficiency, self-distrust 
and reliance, something in which every 
teacher of religion will recognise—if at 
least his religion is at all a reality—an ex- 
perience of his own. He may not be set 
apart to win multitudes of unbelievers to 
a new faith—he is scarcely called upon to 
endure persecution and ill-treatment, or 
to answer with life and limb for the 
opinions he holds. All the tremendous 
anxieties, the wearing toil and peril which 
made up the every-day fortunes of the 
apostle’s life are taken off his shoulders — 
he has no new movement to inaugurate, no 
pioneer’s work to do, only faithfully and 
according to his ability to continue what 
his predecessors have begun. As _ to 
doctrine, he finds himself, not the bold 
proclaimer of tenets such as the world has 
never heard until his time, but either, as 
in the majority of churches, the exponent 
of an authoritative creed, or as in a 
minority who acknowledge no such bind- 
ing symbol, at least in substantial agree- 
ment with the opinions held by the 
members of his communion, and un- 
hampered in his development. 

And yet — prosaic to the verge of 
common-placeness asthe modern minister’s 
lot may be in comparison with that of the 
apostle, there is that in his office which 
will cause him—unless he is a very bold or 
a very unthinking man—to enter it with 
much hesitancy, much diffidence, which 
will make thim think and think again of 
the nature of the duties to which he vows 
himself, ere he finally undertakes them. 
He is in by far the larger number of cases 
below the zenith of life and the ex- 
perience life brings; yet he will be called 
upon to address on the deep things of 
God those who are vastly more ripened in 
thought than himself, some who were 
mature men and women when he was in 
his cradle, and whom he can hardly think 
of teaching without a strong sense of in- 
congruity, a feeling of positions reversed. 
He has yet to learn more even than he 
himself imagines—and is to give instruc- 
tion, and that continuously. He finds 
himself holding a set of pretty well 
defined religious opinions ; but unless his 


outlook has been a preternaturally narrow 
one, he cannot but be aware that these 
opinions are not shared by many whom by 
no illusion or trick of conceit he can fail 
to recognise as his superiors in every 
imaginable respect ; and these opinions of 
his it will be his office, for which he is set 
apart, to proclaim, to spread if he can, to 
defend against any attacks. At one time 
he may have thought that the special 
theological training of which he was the 
recipient would in a large measure fit him 
for his task; but now, as he envisages the 
practical realities of the case, he is brought 
to recognise, not only how scant a store of 
knowledge he has accumulated during his 
years of preparation, but also how very 
short a way this kind of knowledge will 
carry him in the fulfilment of his duties. 

But these, after all, are the minor con- 
siderations, the lesser scruples among 
those that present themselves to him; 
immeasurably weightier is the further 
question which he is bound to face, and 
which completely overbalances that of 
merely intellectual culture. It is one of 
the chief parts of his functions to set 
before those who have called him to 
minister among them a lofty ideal of 
conduct, to incite them to all virtuous and 
godly living, to denounce sin and wrong- 
doing, to encourage them to battle against 
temptation, to wage warfare against every 
form of evil, to exalt truth and honour as 
being more worthy his hearers’ allegiance 
than pleasure and self-indulgence. This 
he is to do with all the power, all the 
earnestness, all the insistence whereof he 
is capable: must he not ask himself— 
By what right? Can he pretend, even to 
the outside world, that he is so much 
purer, so much holier, so much superior 
to besetting sin, that his words will strike 
home with the decupled force of example ? 
Has he triumphed over temptation, made 
no compromises with selfishness, trodden 
each unworthy impulse victoriously under- 
foot? Alas! God and his own soul know 
the answer. Heis but the average mortal, 
conscious to the full of defects and 
mistakes and failures—yet is to stand 
forth and deliver his message, preach a 
code and standard of practical ethics 
necessarily higher than any he can flatter 
himself with having attained to. 

Finally, itis for him to preach the great 
facts of faith, giving forth no uncertain 
sound, as one who has a firm and assured 
grasp upon the eternal verities, whose eye 
is steadily fixed upon the spiritual Reality 
behind the passing and evanescent show. 
He is to inculcate a steady trust in the 
underlying goodness of this world, to help 
others to bear their burdens and trials, to 
offer the consolations of religion to those 
who are any ways afflicted or distressed ; 
and here again he cannot but feel the 
want of experience inseparable from 
youth, and St. Paul’s simple words, 
« Brethren, I count not myself yet to 
have apprehended”... “ not that I 
have already attained or am already 
made perfect,” rise to his mind with 
almost intolerable intensity. Can you 
wonder if, thus surveying his duties and 
comparing them with his capacities, the 
old cry should irresistibly force itself upon 
his lips—‘‘ Who is sufficient for these 
things ?” 

I cannot pretend to be surprised at the 
mental attitude—though I entirely re- 
pudiate it—of those who, convinced of their 
own inadequacy, seek to have that which 
they know to be lacking in themselves, 
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supplied by external means, such as an 
ordination supposed to impart a grace and 
authority more than natural, covering 
their human infirmities and making them 
fit and proper mouthpieces to proclaim the 
oracles of God. Entirely explicable as I 
deem such an attitude to be, it yet appears 
to me also an utterly mistaken one, and 
entirely foreign to the spirit of the apostle. 
It was not in this direction, in the direc- 
tion of having the question of his 
apostolate settled by a formally correct 
ceremony, that St. Paul’s mind turned 
when he had to face the problem of his 
own insufficiency. Not upon rites and 
formulas did he stake the validity of his 
“holy orders,’ but could exclaim in a 
moment of profound insight and while 
humbly acknowledging his own weakness, 
“ Our sufficiency is from God!” 

Boastful, no doubt, so the apostle’s 
adversaries would consider such an asser- 
tion, the presumptuous arrogance of one 
who did not scruple to lay claim to direct 
inspiration from on high; yet the asser- 
tion was not only compatible with the 
most unaffected modesty, but its direct 
outcome. Not to himself did St. Paul 
attribute the magnificent success which 
attended his work—who was he to achieve 
such results, an obscure artisan, conscious 
of no particular accomplishments, of 
mean presence and little eloquence? If 
he accomplished anything at all, it was 
but as an inspired tool in the hands of 
the Most High, working out His purposes 
through no gift or merit of his own, 
except that of making himself an obedient 
instrument to be wielded as his Master 
chose. Thus the same writer who in one 
piace moans “Oh, wretched man that I 
am! who shall deliver me out of this 
body of death ?” can proudly asseverate 
in another “TI can do all things, through 
Him that strengtheneth me!” Thus itis 
that where others would have faltered or 
turned back, he strove on with unalterable 
resolve, persuading, organising, rebuking, 
befriending, overcoming innumerable 
hindrances, enemies within and without 
the fold; thus it is that he might well 
have said with the “very bold” Prophet 
Isaiah, as he characteristically calls him, 
“The Lord God will help me; there- 
fore have I not been confounded: 
therefore have I set my face like a flint, 
and I know that I shall not be ashamed.” 

My friends, it is only in this spirit of 
St. Paul that a man can with any serious- 
ness, with any hopefulness, undertake that 
office of the ministry which I am this day 
beginning among you. Self-sufficiency is 
the unmistakable mark of that “barren 
levity of mind” which more than in any 
other vocation is deplorable in this one. 
Not, therefore, relying upon any excellency 
of speech or human powers and faculties 
do I come before you; these, even where 
they exist, are but adventitious aids, 
externals, and of themselves unable to 
give vital power, efficiency, and sufficiency 
to a minister’s work: such a measure of 
sufficiency, be it great or small, as I may 
ever be able to show forth, must be from 
God alone, due to His inbreathing. Not 
as arrogating to myself a deeper wisdom, 
aw greater holiness, a superior authority 
shall I strive to set before you His Truth, 
but only as it reflects itself more or less 
clearly in my soul and mind. Not as 
haying attained or apprehended, but as 
pressing forward to the mark of our 
common high calling, shall I endeavour 
to preach the beauty of holiness, the ideal 


life, the limitless goodness of God, the 
indissoluble union between our finite 
spirits and the Infinite Spirit in whom 
and of whom we are. 

This sufficiency which is from God is 
ministered variously, according to the 


ways of His providence, now in greater 


and now in lesser portions, differing at 
divers times and in divers persons ; all we 


can do 1s to make ourselves fit vessels for 
receiving His spirit, ready and willing to 


be blessed by the incoming of His grace. 
Trusting in Him and 


worthy of my office, streng in the fulfil- 


ment of duty, ready to obey the heavenly 


vision. J know that no willingness, no 
good intention, will save me from imper- 


fections and mistakes, since it is the will 


and decree of Almighty God that through 
our mistakes and stumblings and failures 


shall we learn the business of life, and 


that each man must win his own-experi- 


ence, no one else’s availing him. But I 
know also that you, my friends, will give 
me your help and advice in our common 
work; that we shall try to understand each 
other; that where your patience or your 
forbearance may be needed, you will not 


withhold it from one who readily acknow- 
ledges himself very fallible, very inexperi- 


enced, but very anxious to promote to the 
best of his powers the good estate of this 


Church of which we are members. 


My whole programme, if the term is not 
too pretentious to be admitted, consists in 
the determination to keep steadily in view 


a wise counsel once given to me by one 
well qualified to guide his younger 
brethren: ‘Remember that your business 
is to minister and to edify.” ‘To minister 
is to serve; to edify is to build up. The 
minister 18 not a priest, the ordained 
channel of the means of grace, the 
mediator between man and God, but the 
servant of his congregation appointed to 
perform a service which, if he discharges 
it faithfully, may well make him proud 
and happy. For that service is the build- 
ing up of souls, the strengthening of the 


foundations of character, the raising up of 


temples of the living God, the carving in 
golden letters of the words of life upon 
the tables of the human heart. 


myself to-day in your preseace; may He 


endue me with patience and skill, and give 


durableness to the work, wh? is the Great 
Master Builder, God in all and through 
all and above all. Amen. 


NOTES FROM MADRAS.—I. 

Durina my stay in Madras I have 
preached every Sunday evening at the 
Brahmopasana Mandir to overflowing 
congregations which more than filled the 
sitting accommodation, many being com- 
pelled to stand. These congregations 
have been made up, mainly, of graduates 
and undergraduates. Our Brahmo friends 
tell me that one notable and welcome 
feature is the fact that Brahmins and 
non-Brahmins of various castes sit side 
by side and freely mingle in the service. 
On week-evenings I have lectured in the 
Mandir on Channing, Parker, Priestley, 
Emerson, Martineau, on “The Beliefs of 
a Unitarian,” on “ The Old and the New 
in Religion,’ on the question, “ Does 
Modern Knowledge banish God from the 
World?” These lectures have been 
attended by audiences of from seventy to 
ninety, One highly gratifying feature is: 


invoking. His 
succour, I pray that I may be found 


To 
that service I humbly and gladly pledge 


the eagerness with which the literature of 
the B. and F.U.A. is constantly asked 
for and taken. The largest supply of 
tracts and pamphlets is soon exhausted. 
The cry is still and incessantly for more. 
I have never met anywhere such living 
and absorbing interest in the study of the 
fundamental religious questions. It is 
impossible to measure the influence which 
the B. and F.U.A. is exercising in freely 
supplying India with its literature. Again 
and again I have met with Hindus who 
have told me of the intellectual and moral 
help which they have received from our 
publications. Mr. Armstrong’s book ou 
“God and the Soul” —a book for the 
mind of young India—is constantly applied 
for, and is proving to be fruitful seed cast 
into good ground. What, too, would be 
of invaluable: service would be a cheap 
book giving a summary of Dr. Mar- 
tineau’s philosophical, ethical, and 
religious teaching. ‘The Types of 
Ethical Theory” is the text-book for 
the M.A. degree in philosophy in the 
Madras University, but the students can- 
not afford to buy it, and are reluctantly 
compelled to content themselves with the 
expositions of it by the Professor. A book 
of selections from Martineau, especially 
of his arguments against materialism, 
positivism, and scientific agnosticism, 
would be a supreme aid to thousands of 
minds; and a very low-priced edition of 
“The Seat of Authority in Religion” 
would prove a veritable gospel in the pre- 
sent critical period in religion in India. 
Outside the Brahmopasana Mandir I 
have given so many solicited lectures 
that it requires an effort in arithmetic 


to count them up! As I think 
of it JI feel that I am charge- 
able with a not inconsiderable  de- 


gree of boldness in appearing so many 
times before the Madras public, but 
some share of this audacity must be 
laid at the door of local Colleges and 
literary Associations. I have lectured on 
Matthew Arnold at the Presidency College, 
with Professor Russell, M.A., in the chair; 
at the Pacheappa’s College on Buddha, .- 
with Mr. Justice Subramany Iyer in the 
chair; at the Anderson Hall’ on Carlyle, 
with Professor Runga Chariar, M.A., in 
the chair; at the Wesleyan College on 
Charles Kingsley, with Professor W. A. 
Hoare, M.A., in the chair; at the Chinta- 
drippeta Young Men’s Union on “ Darwin: 
The Man and his Work,” with Dr. F. W. 
Nair in the chair. Inclusive of these, 
fourteen lectures have been delivered in 
all in various parts of Madras. In each 
case the subjects were asked for. ‘T'wo of 
them were theological—one to the Saida-° 
pet Literary Association at the Saidapet 
Teachers’ College, on ‘‘Man’s Origin, 
Nature, and Destiny,” with Colonel Olcott, 
the well-known Theosophist, in the chair ; 
the other at the Madras Debating Society, 
on the question, “ Will Religion be Out- 
grown as Humanity Advances?” It will 
be seen that some of the other lectures 
mentioned afforded the opportunity of 
presenting the liberal views of religion. 
The attendance at these lectures has 
varied from 250 to 500. Onmost of these 
oecasibns your correspondent has been 
‘“‘oarlanded ’’—an Indian way of express- 
ing appreciation. It consists of placing 
around the neck and over the breast a 
massive circlet of flowers, arranged with 
the most exquisite taste. It is a pleasant 
method of uttering the feelings of grate- 
ful hearts, The lecture on Buddha has 


about 200 scholars. 
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appeared in nthe Fellow- Worker, the journal 
of the Southern India Brahmo Somaj. 
At the request of the Editor a contribu- 


. tion explanatory of Unitarianism has 


appeared in the Christian Patriot—a 
Madras Trinitarian weekly paper—with a 


- large circulation among European and 


Native Christians, and a “leader” on the 
contribution is written in excellent tone 
and spirit. The Hindu—a Madras daily 
—has published an article on ‘“ A Com- 
parative Study of Religions.” 

One of the most interesting features of 


_ my work consists of almost daily interviews 


with inquiring young men—sometimes to 
the number of five or six per day—who 
come to discuss questions of religion. 
Their minds are most active, alert, and 
subtle on modern problems in theology. 
Under the influence of Western agnostic 
literature they have lost their ancient 
faith, and they are all out at sea, without 
chart, compass, or anchor. It is to these 
that Mr. Armstrong’s book affords har- 
bourage, and such a selection as J have 
suggested from Dr. Martineau would be 
a haven of religious faith. fam assured 
by Brahmo friends that these conversa- 
tions are of assistance to not a few. 

The Brahmo Somaj in Madras is not 


strong numerically, but it numbers among 


its members some earnest and devoted 
spirits who carry on its work with un- 
wearying fidelity. It is engaged, too, in 
philanthropic and educational work in its 
* Brahmo Orphan Asylum Press” and in 
its Ragged School. This last-named 
institution had about 300 pupils, but the 
Government requirements as to space 
necessitated a reduction, and there are now 
The children come 
from very poor families, and the school is 
maintained by Government grants and the 
subscription of friends. Some evening 
classes for elementary technical training 
have been started. The devotion of the 
headmaster is highly spoken of. 

One great and urgent want of the Somaj 
hereisa regular minister. With a stationed 
preacher I have no doubt that the con- 
gregation would grow rapidly. I do not 
mean that the roll of membership would 
increase. The sympathisers with Brahmo- 
ism in Madras are much more numerous 
than the attendants at the Mandir. But 
with a capable leader the number of 


_the latter would mount up. At present 


the evidence is incontestable that Brahmo 
ideas are held by many Hindus in Madras 
who will not surrender their Brahminical 
rituals and ceremonies. I have met with 
Brahmins who say: “ Yes, we are at one 
with the Somaj and with your Unitarianism 
so far as regards their and your concep- 


tions of religion, but we will not give up 


our Brahminical rules and forms, our 
material representations of God, and our 
worship of what you call ‘idols,’ which 
are no idols to us, but only helps to the 
realisation of the Unseen and Spiritual.” 
This combination of liberalism in in- 
tellectual conclusions with what we in 
England know as High Churchism in 
practice, is one of the greatest obstacles to 
the growth of the Brahmo Somaj in Madras 
as a distinct religious body. In every sense, 
and emphatically in a_ religious sense, 
Madras is described as the most stubbor nly 
conservative and orthodox of the three 
Presidency towns. Still, with a minister 
of intellectual ability, philosophical attain- 
ments, and spiritual fervour at the Mandir, 
the principles of Brahmoism would become 


more widely known throughout the Madras. 


community, and very, very slowly, no 
doubt, but surely, the customs and usages 
of Brahminism, rooted in the Hindu mind 
for centuries, and not, therefore, to be 
changed suddenly, would be modifjed. The 
Brahmo Somaj of Madras is financially 
unable to appoint a minister, but it is 
hoped that one result of the Theistic Con- 
ference to be held in Madras this week will 
be the allotment to Southern India of a 
missionary leader. 
S. Fuercusr WILLisMs. 


THE BIRMINGHAM UNITARIAN 
BROTHERLY BENEFIT SOCIETY. 


We suggested, ina recent letter on Mid- 
land matters, that at some future time 
we should send to Tur Inquirer some 
account of the Birmingham Unitarian 
Brotherly Benefit Society, the centenary 
of which had then been recently cele- 
brated. And now that the Editor calls 
upon me for an article, I can think of 
nothing more interesting to write about. 
J am not going to attempt anything in the 
nature of a detailed history ; that will be 
obtainable in a pamphlet which my friend, 
Mr. Albert Derrington, the president of 
the Society, is to publish shortly. 

The movement out of which it grew 
was set on foot by certain teachers in the 
Old and New Meeting Schools, who in 
1790 decided to form, at their. own 
expense, a society for the further instruc- 
tion of those youths, who might honour- 
ably leave the Sunday-school, in writing, 
arithmetic, geography, natural and 
revealed religion. In the following year 
occurred the Birmingham Riots, during 
which the Old and New Meeting Churches 
were destroyed by the intelligent mob. 
The schools were in consequence 
thoroughly disorganised, and the 
teachers’ svheme fell through for the 
time. So soon, however, as the wave of 
popular passion had spent itself the con- 
gregations speedily regathered and set 
to work to repair the damage. In 1796 
the Birmingham Brotherly Society was 
formed, which, while not losing sight 
of the original scheme, had, as 
its main object, to supply schools with 
a succession of gratuitous teachers, 
whom it associated for the purpose 
of general improvement in knowledge 
and virtue. A somewhat remarkable 
feature, considering recent experiences, 
was that its membership was open to all 
Suunday-school teachers of the town of 
whatever denomination. Needless to 
record, none jomed who did not belong to 
the two churches, and in 1807 the name 
was altered to “The Old and New Meet- 
ing Brotherly Benefit Society.” ‘ Unit- 
arian” was added after Newhall Hill came 
into existence. Regular and punctual 
attendance to school duties was secured by 
a system of fines for inexcusable absence. 
Ordinary teachers were mulcted in 4d. for 
each half day; managers in ld. Absence 
for three whole days, without sufficient 
reason, involved liability to expulsion. 
The subjects appointed for study at the 
meetings were reading, writing, arith- 
metic, geography, drawing, natural, civil, 
and sacred history, and morals, or “‘ what- 
ever may be gererally useful to a manufac- 
ture or as furnishing principles for active 
benevolence and . integrity.” Following 


the rules is this declaration which every- 
cone had to sign on joining, 


the spirit and 
expression of which seem to me alike 


‘admirable ;— 


means inconsiderable. 


Such being the leading motives for our asso- 


ciation, we pledge ourselves to each other to 
endeavour to carry them into effect. 


We will endeayour to make ourselves ag 


useful as we can, and will be careful that our 
example for steadiness and general propriety 
be such as will be proper for imitation to the 
best of our judgment. 
with civility and respect to each other, to con- 
sider each other as desirable companions and 
brothers, to go hand in hand in our improve- 
ments and amusements, and to study each 
other’s welfare and happiness. 


We engage to behave 


We will avoid all levity or trifling, unmanly 


behaviour, all finery and foppishness in our 
dress, all bad company and gaming. 


We will consider industry in all our callings 


as an indisputable duty, and obedience to 
parents or masters as not less necessary or 


binding. 
We will love and cultivate honesty and truth, 


and in every respect strive to gain the con- 
fidence of our friends and the esteem of all 
who know us. 


With these sincere and good intentions we 


subscribe our names to the foregoing rules. 


The entire management of the schools 
soon passed into the hands of this society, 
and remained there for many years. The 
advantages of the arrangement were by no 
For it was ensured 
that the teachers made some effort to fit 
themselves for their work; that they 
should be persons of good character; and 
that they should be punctual and regular 
in the discharge of their duties. In 183] 


when the Jubilee of Sunday-schools was 


celebrated in Birmingham, there were 
1,364 pupils, and 150 teachers in the Old 
and New Meeting Sunday-schools. It is 
well known that not afew of the City’s 
prominent men owe their early education, 
and, therefore, probably their subsequent 
position, to the splendid work that was 
done in these schools. In the making of 
what is bestin modern Birmingham they 
have played a not inconspicuous or in- 
glorious part. 

Under the date June 18, 1798, there 
appears in the Minute Book this entry : 
“ Hstablished a Benefit Society, the mem- 
bers of the Brotherly Society unanimously 
agreeing to act as a perpetual committee 
and to submit to the necessary trouble 
without any gratuity.” The object, of 
course, was to provide weekly help for 
members in case of sickness, and to make 
a payment towards funeral expenses at 
death. It would be difficult to over- 
estimate the service which this society 
has rendered, or the debt of gratitude 
which is owing to its founders. I can 
only give a few, but those sufficiently 
striking, figures. For the first year the 
contributions amounted to £30 7s. 83d., 
the payments on account of sickness to 
£30 18s. 4d., leaving a deficit of 5s. 73d. 
But thenceforward until 1854 the receipts 
continuously exceeded the payments. By 
this means a large capital was gradually 
built up. The total surplus balance for 
the sixty years ending in 1858 amounted 
to £2,063 17s. 53d. In the forty years 
from 1859 to 1898 the accounts reveal a 
different order of things, for there is a 
total deficiency of £5,746 18s. 6d. 
During the hundred years of its ex- 
istence subscriptions have amounted to 
£18,299 2s. 6d., and payments to 
£25,606 ls. 3d. In other words, the 
officers have sbeen able to distribute in 
benefits $7,306 18s. 9d. more than the 
members have paid in subscriptions. 
They have been enabled to do this, of 
course, by means of interest on their 
invested capital, the basis of which was 


‘firmly laid in: the earlier years by the 
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foresight and self-sacrifice of the mem- 
bers, many of whom were more anxious 
to build up a strong society than to 
reap from it any personal benefit. To-. 
day that capital stands at £13,407 7s. 5d. 
There are 569 members, 119 under 21 
years of age, 450 above. For adults the 
weekly subscription is 6d.; and the 
benefits in case of sickness are as fol- 
lows :—For 78 weeks, from 14s. to 20s., 
according to age; for 78 weeks more, 
from 7s. to 10s.; for the remainder of 
the illness, from 8s. 6d. to 5s., which may 
practically amount to a pension. The 
funeral allowance ranges from £8 to £16. 

In 1821 there was started the Old and 
New Meeting Casual Fund. Its object 
was to aid members of the schools of the 
Brotherly Society by gifts of money or 
loans in case of temporary distress; by 
loans free of interest of £5 to £10 or 
more towards the purchase of tools, or to 
aid in commencing business. The capital 
now stands at £270; and altogether 
£3,203 has been lent. Later the fines 
exacted by the society were appropriated 
for benevolent purposes, part of them 
being devoted to the assistance of public 
institutions. 

With so cursory a statement I leave 
this part of my subject, and proceed to 
what is of even more interest, from one 
point of view, a few thumbnail sketches 
of persons. Rule 8 of the society reads: 
* No one to leave the society without two 
months’ notice, when a general inquiry 
shall be made into his behaviour and 
improvements in the society, as well as his 
character in the world at large, and such 
remarks as the majority shall determine, 
shall be entered in the register book of the 
society.” I find that it would be 
dangerous to publish names, as some of 
the descendants of those characterised 
are now living, and they might not in 
every instance be flattered by, or even 
concur in the written estimate of their 
near ancestors. Those who drew up and 
adopted the sketches knew nothing of fear 
or favour. They put on record just what 
they were aware of and believed. 

We gain a somewhat interesting insight 
into the hardship of the apprenticeship 
system of the early years of the century. 
The society would tolerate no revolt 
against its harsh conditions. They 
approve of one whose ‘conduct as an 
apprentice was admirable; for though 
treated with severity, be bore it with 
patience, and kept himself from every 
imputation of blame by persevering in the 
discharge of his duties until the expiration 
of his time.” Of another it was reported 
that he attempted to abscond his master’s 
service. The society resolved that such 
conduct was improper, and that he be re- 
quested to make some concessions. When 
he refused, although they put on record 
that they had reason to think highly of 
him, they at once expelled him. A third 
case can, at this distance of time, 
scarcely fail to provoke a smile. The 
worst they can say as to character is, that 
the young man in question overrated 
his abilities. They go on: “ We regret 
that it should appear on the society’s 
minutes that he clandestinely left his 
apprenticeship which had still some 
months to run, that he engaged in His 
Majesty’s service aS a mariner, was 
marched to Portsmouth, where after two 
months’ illness in one of the King’s 
hospitals, he expired in the course of last 
week, We have wished this brief state- 


ment should be admitted as a caution to 
others by their observing how bitter the 
fruits may be of a short indiscretion.” 
Here are two commonplace persons hit 
off in a sentence each. “Honest, quiet, 
and inoffensive, little either to blame or 
praise, but well disposed upon the whole.” 
“ Without much display of energy he had 
generally conducted himself with pro- 
priety, and though not much qualified by 
disposition or study to fill his station in 
the society with advantage, he may never- 
theless prove a plain honest character in 
future life.’ Of anotherit is recorded : 
“This was a singular character, and the 
less we have to say of him the more con- 
fident we shall be of its truth. We may, 
perhaps, venture to affirm that his attain- 
ments were small, and that he had some- 
thing mean in his disposition.” That is 
not exactly an estimate of a grandfather 
that would be highly prized to-day. What, 
then, would be the feelings of the present 
generation towards those who thus wrote 
of their forbears: ‘The principal features 
of his character were easiness of temper, 
a love of sensual pleasures, and a dis- 
regard of truth. Jn his connection 
with the schools, a period of about four- 
teen years, he evinced an amicable dis- 
position united with sufficient energy to 
make his own improvement easy and 
pleasant, and to render his services satis- 
factory andvaluable. Such was hischaracter. 
View him now, the associate of drunkards 
and reprobates; his good resolutions 
have forsaken him; he is _ become 
the slave of folly and the dupe of 
profligates. Such is his character” ? 
There is a distinct touch of humour in 
the expression of opinion as to the real 
cause of a resignation. “The reason he 
assigns for leaving is, that he wishes to 
attend another place of worship—namely, 
Paradise-street Meeting. It does not 
appear to us, however, that he was led to 
change from a conviction of any religious 
truth, but that he was principally, if not 
altogether, drawn by the attraction of a 
female object to whom he had lately been 
married without the knowledge of his 
parents, and before the expiration of his 
apprenticeship.” It must not be supposed 
that the society was narrow in spirit. The 
following entry makes impossible any such 
idea :—‘‘ The conduct of this young man 
merits the highest encomiums. For nearly 
three years he filled the office of 
teacher with unwearied diligence and 
equal success ; and his example of steadi- 
ness and general propriety was truly 
worthy of imitation. Nor were his reasons 
for leaving the connection less honourable 
to himself, or less deserving of commenda- 
tion on the part of the society. His mind 
having been impressed with sentiments of 
a religious nature, he conceived an 
opinion that the particular tenets of the 
society to which his class belonged were 
not so well founded as theirs of the 
Baptist persuasion. He, therefore, re- 
linquished his connection with us to join 
the Cannon-street Society. While we 
regret the loss of such a member, we 
applaud the motives which dictated his 
resignation.” At the same time they did 
not hold their own views lightly. In 
dealing with a similar case they end by 
saying: “ We cannot conceal our regret 
that the benevolent religion of Jesus 
Christ should in any case assume a form 
which compels the professors to hold 
themselves apart from their fellow 
Christians merely on the ground of sup- 


posed misapprehension. The religious 
opinions professed by the general body of 
this society we are not anxious to intrude 
upon others; we cannot, however, but con- 
gratulate ourselves upon holding a creed 
which not only permits but enjoins us to 
be in charity with all men.” 

The space at my disposal has not per- 
mitted me to give these characterisations 
in full, nor will it allow me to add more. 
Enough has been said, I think, to make us 
think with pride of these men of an 
earlier day, so full of enthusiasm for 
their cause, so entirely honest and in- 
dependent in their judgments, so loyal to 
their faith, so liberal in their spirit. 

Appison A, CHARLESWORTH. 
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[Notices and Reports for this Department should 
be as brief as possible, and be sent in by Thursday 
Morning.]} 
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Birmingham: Small Heath (Presentations). 
—On Thursday, Jan. 19, by kind invitation of Mr. 
J. H. Forrester, Chairman of the Bazaar Comr 
mittee, about 100 of the stallholders and vuthed 
helpers at the late bazaar assembled at the Old 
Meetings School Room, which had been carpetee 
and decorated for the occasion. Among thos- 
present were the Revs. J. Wood, A. A, Charles- 
worth, and H. H. Johnson, Messrs, E. L. Tyndall, 
G. Titterton, and W. H. Nightingale. After tea 
Mr. J. H. Forrester presided, and congratulatory. 
speeches were made by several friends on the 
success of the bazaar, at which the total receipts 
were £794 18s, 10d., and the net profit £614 10s. 7d. 
A handsome clock and side crnaments were pre- 
sented to Mr. J. P. P. Dutfield, the bazaar 
secretary, in recognition of his successful exertions. 
The evening was enlivened by songs and music. 
A fortnight previously the members of the congre- 
gation presented the Rev. John Harrison with a 
gold albert chain as a mark of esteem for his ser- 
vices while missionary agent of the Midland 
Christian Union. 

Bradford.—On Monday night a lecture was 
given to the members of the Chapel Lane Literary 
Society by Mr. W. Claridge, M.A., chairman of the 
Bradford School Board, on ‘Modern Jerusalem.” 
Mr. Claridge described the first impression of 
visitors to Jerusalem as one of intense disappoint- 
ment at its present condition, considering the asso- 
ciations of the place. The city was very smal], and 
its streets were narrow, ill-paved, not lighted, 
insanitary, and generally in a deplorable state of 
decay, whilst squalor and migery were everywhere 
manifest amongst the people. But there were, of 
course, apart from these characteristics, many 
features of absorbing interest, and he went on to 
give an account of a visit, amongst other places, t> 
the Mosque of Omar, the supposed remains of 
Solomon’s temple, and the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre, with its gross superstitions and travesty 
of religious observances. The view of Jerusalem 
from the Mount of Otives was ore of the most 
superb sights in the world. Mr. Claridge also 
described the wailing-place of the Jews, where the 
poorest section of the people assembled every Friday 
to kiss the walls of the ancient temple and pray for 
the restoration of the glory of their fallen kingdom ; 
and he dwelt in a most interesting manner upon 
many other curious aspects of modern life in 
Jerusalem. During the evening a programme of 
sacred music was rendered. The Rev. E. Ceredig 
Jones, M.A., presided. 

Cardiff.—On Sunday, Jan. 15, the services at 
West Grove were conducted by Mr. Promotho loll 
Sen. At the evening service Mr. Sen gave a 
graphic and interesting account of the Brahmo- 
Somaj movement in India, and was listened to 
with great attention by a good congregation. On 
the following Wednesday the annual Sunday-school 
party was held, and passed off most successfully. 
Altogether about 120 persons sat down t> tea, and 
quite a large number afterwards joined the party. 
A programme of songs and recitations, mostly by 
the children themselves, was followed by a lantern 
entertainment. Prizes were afterwards distributed, 
and a short time spent in games, &c, concluded a 
most successful meeting. 

Cheltenham.—The Sunday-school held their 
annual winter treat on Thurgday, Jan. 19. Tea was 
followed by an entertainment, and a short address 


* by the superintendent, the Rev. J, Fisher Jones, 
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The remainder of the evening was devoted to 
games, 

Cirencester.—At the annual meeting of the con- 
gregation, held on the 22ad inst., the Committee’s 
report stated that the debt of £33 14s, for repairs 
was nearly cleared off. Besides £5 towards the 
sum, contributed by the Committee, they had 
received the following donations :—Mr. F. Nettle- 
fold, £10; Sir J. T. Brunner, Bart., M.P., £3 ; Mr. 
Herbert Thomas, £2 23.; Mr. Chas. Thomas, £1, 
leaving a balance due to the treasurer of £12 12s. 

Colyton.—The annual scholars’ party was held 
at the Assembly Room on week Wednesday. About 
150 sat down to tea, and this number was consider- 
ably increased at the meeting after, when a pro- 
gramme of music and recitations was gone through 
by the children. There was also a Christmas Tree, 
filled with presents for the scholars. Thanks are 
due to many friends, and especially to Lady 
Bowring and other Exeter friends, and to Miss 
Powell (Aberystwyth). 

Cullompton.—Oa Monday evening, Jan. 23, the 
Rey. T. B. Broadrick lectured in the schoolroom on 
“ Life Lessons from Gladstone.” At the close of 
the lecture a profitable discussion took place, and 
subsequently the annual business meeting of the 
congregation was held, Mr. Broadrick presiding, 
when the accounts of the past year was presented, 
showing a small balance in hand. Much sympathy 
was expressed at the resignation by Mr. H. H. 
Middle, on account of age and failing health, of his 
office as treasurer, held for thirty-one years, and a 
cordial vote of thanks was passed. Mr, 8. T. 
Galpin was elected treasurer and Mr. H. J. Galpin, 
secretary. The meeting also wished to convey 
their deepest gratitude to the band of laymen and 
ladies who have so generously occupied the pulpit 
for the past year. The meeting closed with a short 
prayer by Mr. Broadrick. 

Gloucester.—On Sunday morning a memorial 

» window was dedicated to the memory of the late Mr. 
John Ashbee in Barton-street Chapel, Gloucester. 
The window isin four compartments. The subjects 
depicted in the upper ones are Faith and Hope, 
represented by two beatific figures gracefully draped, 
and having characteristic emblems set against a rich 
tapestry background of purples and greens. In the 
lower compartments of each light is a broad 
treatment of the fruitful vine, with a suitable 
inscription at the base. The window is erected 
by his widow t>» the memory of Mr. John 
Ashbee and his first wife, Mrs. Angelina Ashbee, 
and is from the studio of Messrs. Ashbee and 
Harvey, Birmingham, from designs furnished by 
and executed under the superiutendence of 
Mr. Alfred J. Dunn, F.R.I.B.A., Gloucester. 

Horsham.—A very pleasant conversazione, ar- 
ranged by the Union of Church Workers, was held 
in the schoolroom on Tuesday week. After a short 
speech of welcome from the Rev. J. J. Marten, 
music and recitations were given at intervals by 
a number ‘of friends. Mr. Tarring, in proposing 
thanks to Mr. and Mrs. Marten for the efforts they 
had made to secure the success of the meeting, 
congratulated the congregation on the happiness of 
the connection which had now stood the test of 
seven years, and in their name wished most heartily 
to their minister and his family every blessing and 
good in the years to come. Mr. Marten, in respond- 
ing, spoke of the happiness of their relations as 
minister and people, and expressed the hope that 
at the end of another seven years he might still 
meet them as their minister. 

Hull.—The annual tea and entertainment to the 
elder folk was given at Park-street Church, under 
the auspices of the Workers’ League, on Saturday, 
2lst inst. After the tea, at which about eighty 
guests were present, a varied entertainment, con- 
sisting of songs, violin solos, recitations, and read- 
ings, illustrated by means of a magic lantern, was 
given by members and friends of the congregation, 
not the least interesting feature in the programme 
being two stories told by Miss Marian Pritchard, of 
London, whom we were glad to see among us once 
more. On the Sunday following Miss Pritchard 
gave addresses to the younger and elder scholars of 
the Sunday-school, the latter consisting of an 
earnest appeal to those who were growing up among 
us to be faithful to the principles for which their 
fathers fought, and for which we, as a church, stand 
to-day. 

Leeds: Huns'et.—At the close of the year 
the first half of a successful winter’s work was 
completed. Socials and lectures have been well 
attended, and on the last day of the year the 
Sunday-school Christmas party was thoroughly 
enjoyed. On the 2nd inst. an excellent concert 
was given by Miss Thornton and friends, and on 
the 15th Mr. Briggs, of Mill Hill Chapel, and his 
choir, gave a musical service in the chapel, which 
was well attended and highly appreciated. On the 
21st inst. the annual teachers’ and parents’ party 
was held, with a public meeting afterwards. Mr. 


John Thornton presided, and gave a very cheery 
address ; the other speakers were Messrs. Clayton, 
Hitchin, Taylor, Armistead, Prescott, A. Dobson, 
and the Rev. J. Fox. The prizes for attendance, 
thirty-five in number, were presented by Mr. Allen 
Nield. There is not much change to report in the 
school, but it is holding its ground and doing good 
work, 

Leigh, Lancashire.—On Saturday last the 
teachers and elder scholars met in the schoolroom 
at the invitation of Mr. R. Ridyard, the superin- 
tendent. After tea the Rev. A. H. Dolphin took 
the chair, and explained the new arrangements 
which had to be made in consequence of the growth 
of the school. Mr. Ridyard then read a paper on 
‘How to make Elder Scholars take more Interest 
in Sunday-school Work.” The paper was followed 
by discussion and thanks to the reader and the host 
of the evening. 

London: Clarence-road, Kentish Town.— 
The annual general meeting of the congregation of 
the Free Christian Church took place in the school- 
room on Monday evening, Jan. 23. The Rev. 
Alexander Farquharson occupied the chair, and in 
opening the proceedings, congratulated the meeting 
upon thesatisfactory report, which, in spite of several 
adverse circumstances, the Committee were enabled 
to present. Up to this year during his ministry 
there had been a balance in hand, but owing to the 
great and personal loss of Mr. Hind, the most 
generous supporter, this was no flonger the case. 
Also the diminution of the grant from the 
Unitarian Societies from £200 in 1894, to £50 in 
the past year, had been a marked factor in that 
result. Nevertheless, the substantial improvement 
which the possibility of such a reduction indicated, 
and an increase in the pew rents, would inspire the 
members with fresh hope and zeal in the advance- 
ment of their beautiful faith. And, further, the 
heavy expenses for repairs and drainage which had 
been met during the year by a special fund, to 
which many other friends had contributed, though 
at first a matter of grave anxiety, had indicated the 
kindness and sympathy of fellow-worshippers in 
other churches, All this ne thought would stimu- 
late every effort to make this a stronger and a 
better, a greater, anda nobler church. The com- 
mittee’s report and treasurer’s account showing an 
adverse balance of £43, the reports and accounts of 
the Sunday-school, the Literary and Social Institute, 
the Ladies’ Working Society which had contributed 
£35 to the church funds, the Band of Hope, Mothers’ 
Meeting, and Hospital Cot Fund, were then read by 
the hon. secretary, and passed with the election of 
the Committee, and usual votes of thanks to the 
Unitarian Societies, the officers of the church, &c. 
The satisfactory and unanimous _ proceedings 
terminated with a hymn and benediction. 

London: Depttord.—The Christmas and New 
Year’s gatherings were successfully terminated on 
Tuesday last, when nearly 100 destitute persons, 
the majority of whom were upwards of sixty years 
of age, partook of a substantial dinner, which was 
followed by an enjoyable entertainment of music 
and ventriloquism. On Dec. 30, 400 destitute 
children were provided with a good breakfast, and 
on Jan. 16 the Rev. A. J. and Mrs. Marchant held 
an “at home” in the chapel to the members of 
the congregation. 

Manchester Unitarian Sunday-school Union. 
—The third United Teachers’ Meeting of the 
Session was held in the Lower Mosley-street, 
schoolroom on Sunday, January 22, the President 
(Mr. H. Woodhead) in the chair. The Rev. W. R. 
Shanks read a paper entitled ‘‘Books that would 
help Teachers,” and said that probably no other 
group of Sunday-schools in the world are so well 
supplied with books as our own, nor was the 
quality less excellent than the number, and that 
our teachers had need to be grateful for the enter- 
prise and forethought of our central authorities. 
There was, however, need for a fresh popular com- 
mentary oa the Gospels, which should be brief, 
rationalistic, and as far as possible written from the 
point of view of Jesus himself. Another book 
much needed was a Lectionary of the Scriptures, 
a selection of the best of the narratives and of the 
loftiest of the Inspirational passages of the Bible. 
A manual for superintendents on Sunday-school 
management, would also be useful. A discussion 
followed in which the following ladies and gentle- 
men took part: —Miss Solomonson, Miss Wanham, 
Messrs. Woodhead, Robinson, D. A. Little, Pimley, 
Hyde and White. 

Manchester: Upper Brook-street.—Mr. Ro- 
mesh Dutt, C.I E., spoke at the popular service on 
Sunday evening last. His subject was ‘“ British 
Rule in India.” British rule had, he said, secured, 
among other things, two important blessings to 
India—namely, peace, which had not been inter- 
rupted within the frontiers of India within the 
last forty years, and a system of Western educa- 
tion which had brought India closer to Europe and 


to modern civilisation. But, he regretted to add, 
peace had not brought with it plenty ; and Western 
education had not yet led to the establishment of 
Western methods of representative self-govern- 
ment. As to the exclusiveness of British rule, it 
tended to grow worse rather than better. Liberty 
of the Press had been withdrawn in India after 
sixty years’ enjoyment of it, and now an attempt 
was being made to destroy the representative 
character of the Calcutta municipality, after 
twenty years’ excellent work by the native Com- 
missioners. He hoped that these retrograde steps 
were only part of the temporary wave of reaction 
now passing over England, and that with the 
passing away of that condition in England would 
come a great extension in India of those principles 
of self-government which had strengthened and 
consolidated the Empire everywhere else. A fresh 
series of popular lantern lectures was commenced 
on Monday last, and they will be continued on con- 
secutive Monday evenings until the end of March, 
They will deal with holidays and travels at home 
and abroad. Dr. R. W. Marsden was the lecturer 
last Monday, and he gave an interesting account of 
the legends and scenery of the Rhine. Next Mon- 
day Mr. Dugdale will lecture on “Ten Years in 
Lower Egypt.” 

Nant wich.—On Wednesday, the 18th inst., the 
anuual Sunday-school concert and prize distribution 
took place. An excellent programme was provided, 
in which upwards of fifty scholars took part. The 
Superintendent (the Rev. J. M. Mills) distributed 
prizes to thirty-six scholars for good conduct and 
punctuality. On Wednesday, the 25:h, the 
scholars’ winter treat was held. 

North Cheshire Unitarian Sunday-school 
Union.—The quarterly meeting of the union was 
held at Gorton on Saturday last. About 110 per- 
sous were present. After tea the chair was taken 
by the Rev. W. Harrison, the president, supported 
by Mr. T. Barrow, vice-president, and Mr. A. 
Slater, hon. secretary. Mr. James Clayton read an 
interesting paper entitled “ Sunday-schools : Are 
they played out ?” and a good discussion followed, 
taken part in by the Revs. N. Green, H. E. Dow- 
son, B.A., W. C. Hall, M.A., J. A. Pearson, Miss 
Dornan, and Messrs. J. Wild, T. Ashton, EH. B. 
Broadrick aud J. Barrow. Vot2s of thanks to the 
essayiss and to the Gorton friends for their hos- 
pitality and entertainment (which included several 
interesting songs by the children) were heartily 
accorded, and Mr. Clayton and the Rev. Q. Evans, 
M.A., suitably responded. The Evening Hyma and 
Benediction brought a most successful meeting to a 
close. 

Stalybridge.—The annual business meeting was 
held on Sunday week at the close of evening service, 
Mr, James Jackson, the chapel warden, in the chair, 
The secretary, Mr. James Oliver, real the annual 
report. It spoke of the church and all those con- 
nected being in a healthy condition, though there 
was room for improvement in the attendance at 
morning service. The number of members was the 
same as last year, notwithstanding a loss of thirty- 
seven by death, removals, and other causes. The 
two upper classes in the Sunday-school, about 
thirty young men and thirty young women, con- 
tinued members of the church. Nearly all the 
teachers in the school were members. The report 
reminded the congregation that the Rev. W. 
Harrison had completed ten years’ ministry among 
them, the longest ministry in connection with their 
church, and the Committee felt that they were 
expressing the feeling of the whole congregation in 
ecngratulating him on the fact, and wishing him 
health and strength to carry on his labours among 
them. 

Todmorden.—On Sunday, Jan. 22, the Rey. 
Stopford A. Brooke preached here, both morning 
and evening, to large congregations, who greatly 
appreciated his inspiring discourses. Collections 
taken on behalf of the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association amounted to over £15. 

Walmsley.—List Saturday the needlework class 
held a sale of articles worked by the members this 
winter. The sale was opened by Mr. Henry Har- 
wood, of Rivington. Afterwards tea was served to 
160 persons, and an entertainment of songs and 
recitations given by teachers and scholars. The 
class had set themselves to raise £5 towards paying 
for the new American organ. This sum,.however, 
was more than doubled, for, with donations from a 
few friends, there was a clear profit of £12, 

West Bromwich.—An excecdingly interesting 
and unique service was held last Sunday evening 
in this town. Some little time ago the superinten- 
dent of our Sunday-school (Mr. W. S. Watts) was 
appointed Chairman of the Hospital Sunday 
Scholars’ Committee, and in response to certain 
representations made by him, a meeting of ministers 
and superintendents representing every Sunday- 
schoolin West Bromwich, Wednesbury, and Oldbury, 
was conyened by the Mayor to suggest means of 
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creating a greater interest in the children’s ward of the 
hospital, and of augmenting the funds of the insti- 
tution. At the meeting it was determined among 
other things to hold a public united service in the 
Town Hail. That service was held on Sunday 
evening, the Mayor (Councillor Pitt) presiding over 
an immens? audience in the large Town Hall. A 
choir of children from the various Sunday-schools 
had been trained for the occasion and rendered 
suitable hymns during the meeting, and addresses 
were given by various local ministers. The meeting 
was opened with a hymn followed by a prayer and 
Scripture reading. The Chairman then read a 
letter written by our superintendent, which 
originated what he (the Chairman) considered was 
avery good movement. The Rev. F. A. Homer 
then addressed the meeting. Basing his address on 
the words “ Be ye all like-minded,” 1 Peter iii. 8, he 
argued that the Apostle in these words asked not 
for uniformity of opinion, but for unity of aim, 
unity of affection, and unity of spirit. Having 
spoken of our duty to be compassionate, to be 
tender-hearted, and to love as brethren, he lamented 
the bitterness, the anger, the railing, the cruelty, the 
persecution, and the murders which had been 
perpetrated by Christians upon Christians, because 
of a false idea of unity, because of confounding 
uniformity of opinion with the unity of the spirit. 
Men had persisted in the idea that to be a Christian 
was to hold certain doctrines and opinions, creed 
had been placed above character, and an artificial 
uuifornity of belief usurped the place of the true 
Christian unity of affection, aspiration, and 
endeavour. “ Shall we of West Bromwich, at least,” 
he continued, “set an example to the world by our 
earnest desire to work together to promote the 
kingdom of God on earth?” He pleaded for open 
minds ready to receive new light from God, and 
urged that not in creeds, articles of faith, or 
catechisms shall we find our true unity, but rather 
in such acts as that in which they were that night 
engaged, when creed and sect sank into the bick- 
ground, and they united in worshipping the common 
Fatherand honouring the common Lord and Mister, 
and that, too, not only in word, not only with the 
voice of prayer, and praise, and thanksgiving, but 
by helping forward to the best of their ability the 
cause of suffering humanity. The Rev. R. B. 
Robson, vicar of Golds Hill, a subsequent speaker, 
spoke of the great value of the work of the hospital, 
and remarked with satisfaction up»n the fact that 
this was a work in which they could all agree. It 
was in connection with causes like this that they 
had the subject of the great Fatherhood of God, 
and the brotherhood of man brought prominently 
forward, and they learnt how they could help 
each other. ‘This institution was calculated to 
banish and uproot bigotry and iutolerance, and to 
help them to realise that uaiiy of aim to which the 
previous speaker had referred. Ocher addresses 
were delivered, and at the close a collection was 
taken, the total result of which, including a dona- 
tion sent with one of the letters ofapology, was £14. 


York.—The Rev. Dennis Hird, M.A., formerly 
rector of Eastnor, has accepteda lect ur eship at the 
new Ruskio Hall, Oxford. Mr. Hird, who is at 
present preaching at St. Savourgate, will conclude 
his temporary engagement there on Feb. 5. 


BIRTHS. 


Brice—At 30, Rutland-arenue, Sefton Park, Liver- 
pool, on the 20th Jan, the wife of George R. 
Brace, of arson. 


MARRIAGES. 


The address of Mr. and Mrs, Asptanp Le Broun? 
Squier is Upper Russell street, Bathurst, 
N.S.W. 


DEATHS. 


BarNarD—On Thursday, 19th Jan., 1899, Aune, 
wife of Major R. Cary Barnard, at Bartlow, 
Leckhampton, Cheltenham. 


Hincxs—On the 25th inst., at his residence, Stoke- 
leigh, Leigh Woods, Bristol, the Rev. Thomas 
Hincks, B.A., F.R.S., in his 81st year. 


Lannam—On Dec, 14th, after six days’ suffering 
from a carriage accident, John Lanham, of the 
firn. of Lanham, Kerr, and Co., Chancery- 
lane, London, grandson of the late James 
Squier, many years a resident of Dover, and 
grandnephew of the late Rev. J. O. Squier, 
also of Dover. 


Lrys—On the 23rd inst., at Brookfield, Withington, 
Manchester, Francis Leys, in his 52nd year. 
Vickers—On the 12th inst., at Holly House, Hazel 


Grove, Cheshire Robert Fliteroft Vickers, 
aged 48 formerly  Cross-street, Manchester. 


OUR CALENDAR. 
sae, 
SUNDAY, January 29, 
een 


em It is requested that notice of any altera- 
tion in the Calendar be sent to the Pub- 
lisher not later than Thursday afternoon. 


Bermondsey, Fort-road , Upper Grange-road, 11 a.m. 
and 7 p.M., Rev. Harotp Rywert. 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
11 a.m. and 7 P.M., Rev. FREDERIC ALLEN. 
Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 
1L am. and 7 P.m., Rev. J. Harwoop, B.A. 
Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-rd., West 

Croydon, 11 4.M., Rev. J. Pace Hopes, and 7 P.M. 

Deptford, Church-street, 11.15 a.m, and 6.30 P.m., 
Rev. A. J. MARCHANT. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting-hill-gate, 11 a.m. 
and 7 p.m., Rev. R. H. U. Bioor, B.A. 

Essex Hall, Essex-street, Straad, Welsh Service, 
6.30 PM. 

Forest-gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton- jake. 
11 a.m. and 6.30 p.m, Rev. H. Woops PERRIS. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham-place, 
11 A.M. and 7 p.m., Rev. G. St. Cratr. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 a.m. and 
7 p.M., Rev. BRookE HerForD, D.D. 

Highgate Hill, Unitarian Christian Church, lla.m, 
and 7 p.M., Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A. 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 a.m., 
Rev. Henry Rawtines, M.A., and 7 p.M., Rev. 
J. Pace Hoprps, ‘‘ Nineteenth Century Seers,” 

Kentish Town Free Christian Church, Clarence- 
road, 11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. A. FARQUHARSON, 
Morning, ‘ Natural Religion.” Evening, 
“ Gambling.” 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 a.m. and 7 P.M., Rev. J. E. 
STRONGE. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High-street 
11 a.M. and 7 p.m., Rev. W. C. Pores. 

Little Portland-street Chapel, near Oxford-circus, 
11.15 a.m., Rev. G. Dawes Hicks, M.A., Ph.D., 
and 7 p.M., Rav. H. Rawtrnas, M.A. 

Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal Green, 
11 A.M. and 7 p.m., Rev. W. G. CapMan. 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 a.M. and 6,30 P.M., 
Rev. G. CARTER. 

lumstead Unitarian Church, Plumstead Common- 
road, 11 a.m. and 6.30 p.m., Rev. L. JENKINS 
JONES. 

Richmond Free Church, Ormond- road, 11.15 a.m. 
and 7 p.M., Rev. 8. FARRINGTON. 

Stepney-Green, College Chapel, 11 a.M and 7 P.M., 
Mr. Luckina TAVENER. 

Stoke Newington, The Green, 11.15 a.M.and 7 P.M, 
Rev. W. Woopinc. 

Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church, East-hill, 
ll am, Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A., and7 P.M, 
Rev. V. D. Davis, B.A. 

Wood Green, Unity Hall, 11 a.m, and 7 p.M., Rey. 
Dr. Mummery. 


eee 


PROVINCIAL. 


Batu, Trim-street Chapel, 11 aM. and 6.30 P.M. 
tev. F. W. STanuey. = 

Beprorp, Library (side room), 6.30 p.m., Rev. 
Rowianyd HILu. 

BrrMineuaM, Church of the Messiah, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 p.M., Rev. L. P. Jacks, M.A. 

Biackpoot, Banks-street, North Shore, 10.45 a.m. 

~ and 6.30 p.m., Rev. W. BInns. 

Biackeroou, Unitarian Lay Church, Masonic Hall, 
Waterloo-road, South Shore, 6.30 P.M. 

Bootie, Free Church, Stanley-road, 11 a.m., Rev. 
N. Davis, and 6. 30 p.M., Rev, H. 'W. Hawxzs. 

BourveMourH, Unitarian Church, West-hill-road, 
11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. C. C. Cor. 

BricHron, Christ Church (Free Christian), New-road, 
North-street, 11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev, A. Hoop. 

Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 a.M, and 
7 p.M., Rev. GEORGE STREET, 

CANTERBURY, Blackfriars, 11 a.M. 

Dzat and Waumsr, Free Christian Church, High- 
st., 11 a.m. and 6.30 p.M., Rev. MELSON GODFREY, 

Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 a.M 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. S. Burrows. 

EasTBouURNE, Lismore-road, Terminus-road, 11 a.m, 
and 6.30 p.m., Mr. P. Bonn. 

GUILDFORD, Ward-street Church, 11 a.m, and 
6.30 P.M. 

HorsuHam, Free Christian Church, Worthing-road, 
11 a.m. and 6.30 p.m, Rev. J. J. Marten, 

Lxeps, Mill Hill, 10.45 AM, and 6.30 P.M., Rev. C. 
Harcrovg, M.A. 

LIVERPOOL, Hope- -street Church, 11 a.m, and 6.30 
P.M., Rev. 'T. W. I'RECKELTON. 

LiyerPooL, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 am 
and 6.30 P.M. 


Lrverroot, Renshaw-street Chapel, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 p.m., Rev. Dr. Kuzin. Evening, “ The 
Athanasian Creed.” 

MancHestER, Sale, 11 a.m. and 6.380 p.m, Rev. 
J. FORREST. 

Mancuester, Strangeways, 10.30 a.m.and 6,30 P.M., 
Rev. W. R. SHANKS. 

Mareate, Forester’s Hall (Side Entrance), Union- 
crescent, 11 a.m., Mr. G. R. BurpEn. 

OxrorD, Manchester College, 11.30 a.m., Rev. J. E. 
Carpenter, M.A. 

PorrsmoutTH, General Baptist Chapel, St. Thomas- 
street, 6.45 p.m., Mr. I'HomaAs Bonn, 

PortsmoutTH, High-street Chapel, 11 a.m. and 
6.45 p.m., Mr. G. Cosens Prior. 

RaMscarE, Assembly Rooms, High-street, 6.30 P.M., 
Mr. G. R. BurpeEn, 

READING, Unitarian Free Church, London-road, 
ll. 15a. M. and 6,30 p.M., Rev. E. A. Voysey, B.A. 

ScaRBOROUGH, Westborough, 10.45 a.M. and 1: P.M, 
Rev. E. L, H. Tuomas, B.A. 

Sourrort, Portland-street Church, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 p.m., Rev. W. J. Jupp, of Liverpool. 

Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union- street, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 P.M., Rev. PRIESTLEY PRIME. 

TUNBRIDGE Wats, Mechanics’ Institute, Dudley- 
road, 11 a.m. and 6.30 P.M. 

YorK, St. Saviourgate Chapel, 11 a.m. and 6,30 Pp. my 
Rev. Dennis Hirp, M.A. 

— 

Carz Town, Free Protestant Unitarian Church, 

Hout- street, 6.30 p.M., Rev. R. BALMFORTH. 


PyrwcaL RELIGION SOCIBTY, 
-4 ) STEINWAY HALL, PORPTMAN-SQUABE, 
S.W.—Jan. 29th, at 11.15, Dr. WASHINGTON 
SULLIVAN, “ Auricular Cunfession-i in the Church 
of England.” 


OUTH-PLACH ETHICAL SOCIETY, 

SOUTH-PLACH, FINSBURY.—Jan, 29th, 

at 11.15, HERBERT BURROWS, “ Zola’s Trilogy 
— Lourdes, Rome, and Paris.” 


OLD MEETING HOUSE, COSELEY. 


ne R SSS 
CENTENARY OF THE SUNDAY SCHOOL. 


The Congregation of the Old Meeting House and 
the Teachers of the Sunday-school connected there- 
with, desire to celebrate the 100th Anniversary of 
the School, by repairing and beautifying the School, 
and by erectiog an Organ in the Meeting House, 
thus completing a work which has been much 
needed for the last 23 years. 

All friends are referred to the full Appeal for 
help which appeared in Tae InquirER and the 
Christian Life on the following dates—Dec. 24th 
and Dee, 31st, 1898. 


IVERPOOL DISTRICT 
MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION. 


The ANNUAL MEETING will be held at 
SOUTHPORT on THURSDAY, 2nd February. 
Tea at 6.30 pM. Mr. J. Coventsy (President) will 
take the chair at 7.30 p.m. Speakers: Revs. Chas. 
Hargrove, M.A., L. de B, Klein, C. H. Wellbeloved, 
J.C Hirst, and J. M. Lloyd Thomas, Sir John T, 
Brunner, Bart, M.P., and Mr. Charles W. Jones. 

The ANNUAL COLLECTIONS will be made 


simultaneously 


Renshaw-street, 
Hope-street, Southport, and 


Birkenhead, 
Ancient Chapel, 
on SUNDAY, 12th March, and at Gateacre and 
Warrington later in the year. 
B. P. BURROUGHS, Secretary. 


ARLSRUHE IN BADEN. — Two 
German ladies, one of whom is very musical, 
the other a cartifcated teacher, wish to RECEIVE 
one or two GIRLS as paying guests. Reference , 
kindly permitted to Mrs. J. Howard Brooks, Elm 
Hirst, Wilmslow, near Manchester. 


Jaq? by young lady, situation 

as COMPANION oras NURSERY GOVER- 
NESS. Experienced, Highest references. —Apply, 
E. C., Inquirer Office. 


V ANTED, at once, near London, lady 

to TEACH two children of six and to help 
with preparing School Lessons of two older 
children. Latin and music required.—Reply to 
Mrs. C., Burleigh’s Library, Putney, London, 


(qn ESS to young children DIS- 
ENGAGED. Experienced, musical, good 
references,—Apply, N. D., InquiruR Office. é 


At Liverpool 
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Schools, etc. 


—f 


IGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
SOUTH MARINE TERRACE, 
ABERYSTWYTH. 


PRINCIPAL Mrs. MARLES THOMAS. 


First-class Honours, Special Distinctions, Certifi- 
cates, Prizes and Medals have been gained in various 
Public Examinations. Scholarships at the Univer- 
sity Colleges have also been obtained from the 
School. 


ILTON LODGE SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS, 5, EATON PLACE, BRIGHTON. 


Mrs. pe WASGINDT. 
Miss FOX, B.A. (London). 
Miss pe WASGINDT, 
(Frankfort Conservatoire). 
Careful Home Training. Special attention to 
Conversational French and German. Pupils pre- 
pared for Oxford and Cambridge Local Examina- 
tions, 


OME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
WALTON-CUM-FELIXSTOW, in connec- 
tion with BESTREBEN HIGH SCHOOL, BRON- 
DESBURY, N.W. ; 
For particulars of either branch, address PRIn- 
CIPALS, Bestreben. 


PRINCIPAL : 
ENGLIsH THACHER ... 
VIOLIN AND PIaNno 


woard and Residence. 


A COMFORTABLE HOME, with 
Board and Laundry, offered to suitable 
person who will assist a mother with two young 
children and in light household duties. Servant 
kept.—-Address, H., Inquirer Office, 


OARD and RESIDENCE, South of 


England. Healthy neighbourhood. Home 
comforts. Seven miles from Brighton, near South 
Downs. Station Hassocks (on main line L.B.S.C.),— 
Miss ROWLAND, Gothic House, Hurstpierpoint. 


“¥ OURNEMOUTH. — Elvaston, West 
Cliff, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT. 
Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the High- 
cliffe Hotel. 50 rooms. Full-sized billiard table. 
Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff Promenade. 
Due south. Near Unitarian Church.—Mr. and 
Mrs. Pocock. 


2 OURNEMOUTH.—Most comfortable 
private BOARDING-HOUSE ; close to sea ; 
sheltered among the Pines; south aspect. Billiard- 
room (full-sized table). Terms moderate.—Address, 
Miss CHaLpEcort, Stirling House, Manor-road. 


RIGHTON.—Superior BOARDING 

ESTABLISHMENT, near sea and lawns ; 

large pleasant rooms; bath and smoke rooms, 

Terms moderate.—Miss Siitirant, 11, Rochester- 
gardens, Hove, 


Mi RS. ROBERT TURNER (late of 

Ditchling) receives BOARDERS. Terms 
moderate ; suitable for students.x—94, Grosvencr- 
road, S.W. 


T. LEONARDS.—* Crantock,’ 59, 
Warrior-square. Tfirst-class; BOARD and 
RESIDENCE, newly furnished and redecorated. 
Sea View, excellent cuisine, billiard room, sanitary 
certificate. —Mr. and Mrs. Sipney P. Porrer. 


WEST CENTRAL HOTEL} 


Proprietor, 


FREDERIC SMITH. 


This first-class Hotel, conducted on strictly Temper- & 
ance principles, is commended by the Rey. C. Aked, 
Liverpool ; Rev. Rowland Hill, Bedford; Rev. G. Vance 
Smith, D.D., Bowden, Cheshire; Rev. J. C. Street, BE 
Birmingham ; Rev. Charles A. Berry, D.D., Wolver- § 
hampton; Rev. Charles Garrett, Liverpool ; Rev. Canon i 
Howell, Wrexham; Rev, A. B. Grosart, LL.D., Black- F& 
burn ; Dr. Norman Kerr, London, &c. Central, Quiet, fm 
Exceptionally Clean, Moderate in Charges. Spacious § 
Coffee Rooms, Visitors’ Drawing Rooms, Baths, &c. & 
Breakfast or Tea, 1s. 3d. to 23. Rooms, ls. 6d. to 2s. 6d. & 
Service, 94. Printed Tariff on Application. ty 
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ETHICAL RELIGION. 


The New Testament of Jesus 
for Theists. 


A Compilation of Selected Passages Freely 
Arranged without Note or Comment. 


Published by Witt14sms & Nonreate, 14, Henrietta- 
street. Price One Shilling. 


Sold by Puitie Green, 5, Essex-street, Strand. 
——— >. 


If itis “the Personal Religion of Jesus” that we 
would learn ; what He actually taught, and what 
His real Life meant—not what other men believed 
or declared of Him after His departure—this 
“reasonable quest of sacred truth” must be directed 
to that portion of the books in our possession, which 
can be relied upon.as an historical record. Original 
written documents, fairly well attested, were avail- 
able in the Apostolic age. These were, first, the 
reports of public discourses, heard and noted down 
by Matthew, who would, from the nature of his 
secular busines, be ab’e to write in his native lan- 
guage, though Peter and John, the fishermen, were 
at that time illiterate men; and secondly, the 
collection of biographical data gathered by Mark, 
when he served the Apostolic missions as secretary, 
from his conversations with men who had accom- 
panied Jesus in Galilee. To these materials we 
may safely add the parables, likely to have been 
preserved by frequent oral repetition at Christian 
meetings ; and a few obviously characteristic per- 
sonal anecdotes. 

A serious attempt, a merely tentative essay, is 
here ventured, to show that such probably genuine 
elements of the books called “the First Three” or 
Synoptic Gospels ”»—which books, in their present 
form, cannot be proved to have existed before the 
middle, at any rate, of the Second Century—may 
be separated from whatever additions or interpola- 
tions should appear due to anonymous, irresponsi- 
ble, literary compilers, in those composite, amplified 
narratives, our ‘‘Scriptures,’ which were subse- 
quently adopted by the ecclesiastical canon. It 
will not be deemed a reprehensible intrusion. It 
is now submitted, but with some diffidence, oaly as 
an experiment, in the hope that more competent 
scholars will soon undertake this needful task. The 
following rules for determining the unauthenticity 
of passages abounding in the “‘ Three First Gospels” 
are laid down by the Rev. Dr. Martineau in ‘“‘ The 
Seat of Authority in Religion” (Edition of 1890, 
pages 577, 593, 596, 652) :— 


“THE VEIL TAKEN AWAY.” 


1, Wherever, during or before the ministry of 
Jesus, any person in the narrative is made to speak 
in language, or refer to events, which had their 
origin at a later date, the report is incredible as an 
anachronism, 

“2, Miraculous events cannot be regarded as 
adequately attested, in presence of natural causes 
accounting for belief in their occurrence. 


“3, Acts and words ascribed to Jesus, which 
plainly transcend the moral level of the narrators, 


authenticate themselves as his; while such as are | 
| out of character with his spirit, but congruous with 


theirs, must be referred to inaccurate tradition. 

“The first of these rules compels us to treat as 
unauthentic,-in its present form, every reputed or 
implied claim of Jesus to be the promised Messiah. 

“While it is impossible to reach any original 
attestation, which we can appreciate as adequate, 
to substantiate the tales that would be incredible 
to-day, nothing is more certain than that, in the 
state of mind out of which the Church was born, 
miracles would have been freely believed, whether 
they had really happened or not.”—(Page 593.) 

“The application of our third rule, excluding 
what is incongruous with the personal characteristics 
of Jesus, is a much more difficult and delicate task 
for the critic than he encounters with the’ other 
two ; nor wiil his haudling of it, however cautious, 
bring conviction to those who require more definite 
grounds of belief than those afforded by harmony 
and disharmony in the shades of character. And 
yet, to those who cannot help being affected by 
such phenomena, there is nothing more persuasive,”’ 
—(Page 596.) 


“HE RELIGION PERSONALLY REALISED.” 


“Tf Jesus of Nazareth, in virtue of the character- 
istics of his spirit, hoids the place of Prince of 
Saints, and perfects the conditions of the pure 
religious life, he thereby reveals the highest possi- 
bilities of the human soul, and their dependence 
on habitual communion between man and God.”— 
(Page 652.) 
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ee written, in good taste, and with plenty of 
relief.” 


Daily Mail.—‘ An entirely satisfactory and emi- 
ay readable biography of a most lovable person- 
ality.” 

Manchester Guardian. There is always some- 
thing fascinating to the student of human nature in 
the biography of a man who has in him the true in- 
stinct of the fighter, who begins life with tremendous 
odds against him, proceeds straightway to gird his 
loins for the fray, and after years of conflict emerges 
victorious. Henry Morley was essentially such a man,” 

Standard.—‘* The ‘Life of Henry Morley’... 
has an interest of its own.” 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


——p———_—— 


Av the annual meeting of the Sustenta- 
tion Fund, a report of which will be 
found in another column, a letter was 
read from the Rev. Robert Spears enter- 
ing a protest against a grant made by the 
managers of the Fund to a congregation 
the minister of which had declared him- 
self to stand“ outside the Christian Church.” 
The meeting was not largely attended, 
but it affirmed with complete unanimity 
that no wrong had been done either to 
the letter or the spirit of the constitution 
of the Fund, which is determined by 
the constitution of the National Con- 
ference. No one has had from the 
first a more intimate knowledge of the 
working of the Fund and of the prin- 
ciples on which it was founded than 
Mr. Rawson, and’ he moved the resolution 


in reply t6 the protest. It was 
seconded by the Rev. J. Estlin 
Carpenter, and when it is remem- 


bered that it had the concurrenge of the 
Rey. 8. A. Steinthal, and such representa- 
tive laymen as Mr. William Long, Mr. 
8. 8. Tayler, Mr. J. T. Preston, Mr. Cogan 
Conway, and Mr. Grosvenor Lee, as well 
as the other officers of the Fund, we do 
not think that many of our readers will 
agree with Mr. Spears that “a great 
moral wrong” has been done to our 
common cause. 

WE regret very much that this question 
should have been raised, or that there 
should be any such question in the minds 
of any of our people; but it is a satisfac- 
tion in this instance to have the issue 
clearly stated, and not to be met with 
vague and anonymous charges as to the 
character of the teaching of certain of 
our ministers or the tendency of religious 
life in our midst. Such charges cannot 


fail to leave false impressions on the mind 
of the public, and are only mischievous in 
their result. The issue raised by Mr. 
Spears is, as a matter of fact, whether in 
our National Conference, being by inheri- 
tance and by actual faith a body of 
Christians worshipping in Free Churches, 
we shall establish a test of Christian 
profession and attempt to exclude all 
those who are unwilling or unable to 
make that profession. The managers of 
the Sustentation Fund declare that they 
must be faithful to the undogmatic prin- 
ciple which is the basis of the Conference, 
and so long as applications are received 
from congregations included in the Con- 
ference, duly assembling for the public 
worship of God, they can institute no 
inquisition into the doctrinal beliefs of 
the minister. In this we hold that they 
are perfectly right, and we would add, 
and would urge it very strongly on any of 
our friends who may be troubled over this 
question, that the cause of Christian truth 
and discipleship will not be strengthened 
but only injured by the attempt to 
establish any such test of membership. 
We must not shrink from the dangers and 
duties of our spiritual freedom, and we 
must have more faith in the power of 
Christian grace and truth. If any 
earnest minister of God holds views from 
which we dissent, we must not attempt to 
cut off supplies, or shut him out from 
religious fellowship, but it must be a call 
to us to be ourselves better Christians, 
to manifest in our word and life what we 
feel to be the better truth. That is the 
true surrender to God in the freedom of 
the spirit, and the way by which He will 
lead us into a better future. 


Tue British Friend, writing of the new 
Free Church Catechism, welcomes its testi- 
mony to the noteworthy change in the 
attitude of the Protestant denominations 
to one another, in that Baptist Calvinists 
and Methodist Arminians can now agree 
on a formula of belief in regard to the 
vexed question of free will and grace ; but 
adds that in itself the document can have 
little interest for Friends :— 


Its theology, though showing many signs of 
the - progress of religious thought, abounds 
in “safe” statements, which may mean much 
or little, and manifests compromise rather than 
firm intellectual grip. From our point of view 
the Catechism ‘“ gives itself away” on the 
subject of the Sacraments, taking a line which, 
we are confident, historical study will prove to 
be untenable. Our friend J. Rendel Harris 
was originally on the Committee, but was com- 
pelled to resign his position from lack of leisure. 
No Friend, therefore, is responsible for the 
document, and we think it is better so. 


Boru the New York Tribune and the 
Christian Register welcome a proposal 
which has been made to hold a religious 


conference for the State of New York 
A circular letter has been issued calling 
for the organisation of such conferences 
in all the States. For this especial meet- 
ing the intention is to hold biennial meet- 
ings under the auspices of all the religious 
bodies of the State. Among the signers 
to the circular letter are Drs. Leighton 
Williams, Baptist; Henry A. Stimson, 
Congregationalist; G. Gottheil, Jewish ; 
F. M. North, Methodist ; Charles Cuthbert 
Hall, Presbyterian; R. Heber Newton, 
Episcopal ; Joachim Elmendorf, Reformed; 
Robert Collyer, Unitarian; C. H. Eaton, 
Universalist. The temporary secretary of 
the committee is the Rev. William C. 
Gannett. The conference is to meet, not 
for legislation or propagandism, but to 
take counsel concerning the interests the 
churches have in common and the work 
that belongs to them all together. The 
members will meet freely, organise for the 
purposes of the meeting, transact their 
business, and then go each to his own 
work, filled with a new spirit of brother- 
fhood. Such is the proposal described in 
the Register. 


A votumE of sermons by the Rev. 
Stopford A. Brooke, translated into 
German, under the title ‘Faith and 
Science,” has been published by Messrs. 
Vandenhoek and Rupprecht, of Gottingen. 
From a review in Der Protestant, a liberal 
Evangelical paper published in Berlin, we 
learn that the translation is by the same 
hand as formerly translated Robertson’s 
sermons. Mr. Brooke, the reviewer 
says, is already well known in Germany 
as Robertson’s biographer, and his sermons 
are cordially welcomed as a refreshing 
change from the ordinary preaching in 
the Church. After describing with warm 
appreciation the main lines of Mr. 
Brooke’s teaching, the review adds an 
appeal to religious liberals to prove by 
the more earnest spirit of their life, both 
in devotion and in work, that God is with 
them, and concludes with a prayer that 
the Church may be blessed by the union 
of freedom and piety, unfettered thought 
and inspired faith. 


Last Sunday was the four-hundredth 
anniversary of the birth of Katharina von 
Bora, who in 1525 became Luther’s wife. 
Fifteen years younger than the great 
reformer, she survived, him for nearly 
seven years, in troubled times, which 
brought her suffering and privation, and 
died in December, 1552. When Luther 
first broke away from the authority of 
Rome, he vigorously attacked, among 
other abuses, the evils of the ceubacy of 
the clergy and of monastic life, he 
encouraged his friends to make homes for 
themselves, and rejoiced in their new 
happiness, but for himself he had no 
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thought of marriage. It was more than 
four years after his burning of the Pope’s 
Bull that he suddenly determined that he 
also ought to marry, and chose Katharina 
for his wife, who two years earlier had 
escaped with others from a convent, and 
had found a refuge in Wittenberg. She 
was a sensible and very capable woman, 
whose influence over her husband was all 
for good, and the source of the greatest 
happiness to. him for twenty years. 
“Next to God’s Word,” he said, “the 
world has no more precious treasure than 
holy matrimony. God’s best gift is a 
pious, cheerful, God-fearing, home-keep- 
ing wife, with whom you may live peace- 
fully, to whom you can entrust your 
goods, and body, and life.” And in his 
Table Talk he says of Katharina: “ I am, 
thank God, very well, for I have a pious, 
faithful wife, on whom aman may safely 
rest his heart.” 


A taster to the memory of Toplady, 
author of the hymn ‘“‘ Rock of Ages, cleft 
for me,” has been placed in the Parish 
Church of Broadhembury, Devon, where 
he was vicar at the time of the first pub- 
lication of his hymns, and before his 
removal to a Calvinistic church in 
London. The tablet is in white marble, 
and is an upright oblong, except for a 
medallion portrait which breaks ,the line 
of the upper edge. The inscription is 
surrounded by a border of foliage beauti- 
fully carved, and the white marble stands 
out in relief against a darker back- 
ground. The tablet is inscribed :— 


In grateful memory of the Rey. Augustus 
Montague Toplady, B.A., vicar of this parish 
from 1768 to 1778, and author of the immortal 
hymn, ‘‘ Rock of Ages’’ (quoting the whole 
of the first verse) to whose personal piety, 
brilliant gifts, sanctified learning, and uncom- 
promising advocacy of the Gospel of the 
Sovereign Grace of God, his writings bear 
abundant testimony. This tablet is erected 
A.D. 1898, being 120 years after he entered into 
the joy of his Lord on the 11th August, 1778, 
in the 38th year of his age. ‘For by grace 
are ye saved through faith; and that not of 
yourselves: it is the gift of God: not of 
works, lest any man _ should boast.”— 
Eph. ii. 8, 9. 

Tue Albert Hall was filled last Tuesday 
by 10,000 determined Protestants, who 
met, under the presidency of Lord Kin- 
naird, ‘to uphold and maintain the 
Protestantism of the nation, and to de- 
mand the suppression of the Mass and 
the Confessional in the Established 
Chureh.” The Bishops of Liverpool aud 
of Sodor and Man sent messages of 
sympathy. It was agreed, with only one 
or two dissentients, to send a telegram to 
the Queen, asking her gracious accept- 
ance of a copy of Walsh’s “ Secret History 
of the Oxford Movement,” and begging 
her to see that steps are taken to suppress 
Romish practices in the Church, and to 
compel the Bishops to enforce obedience 
to the law. The trustees of the hall had 
made a condition that Mr. Kensit should 
not be allowed to speak; but he got ina 
word or two to explain this, and to say 
that his speech would appear in the 
official report. 


Tar Royal Arsenal Co-operative Society 
at Woolwich, which lately bought 52 
acres of agricultural land in order to 
supply its members with fresh farm pro- 
duce, has now secured an estate of 122 
acres at the cost of over £40,000, in order 


to erect cottages for its members that 
shall be comfortable and convenient, and 
of the best materials and workmanship. 
These dwellings are to be built by their 
own Works Department; and, we are glad 
to know, that the freehold is to remain 
the common property of all the members 
of the society, so that the houses shall 
never fall into the hands of private land- 
lords, large or small, who might let them 
degenerate into crowded slums. 


Ava recent lecture on “ Lead Poisoning 
in the Potteries,” -delivered by Miss 
Mayo in the Lecture Hall of the Brighton 
Free Christian Church, and presided over 
by Mrs. Hood, the following resolution was 
passed unanimously :—“ That this meeting 
of the Brighton branch of the Women’s 
Co-operative Guild expresses its strong 
desire and sincere hope that in the 
pottery about to be reconstructed the 
Co-operative Wholesale Society will see 
that the use of raw lead is entirely pro- 
hibited.” And, in answer to this resolution, 
Mrs. Hood has received the following :— 


Jan. 28, 1899. 

To Mrs. A. E. Hood, 29, Round Hill-crescent, 
Brighton. 

Drar Mapam,—I am in receipt of your 
letter of the 21st’ inst., and must thank you 
for sending me a copy of the resolution passed 
at your meeting on the 17th inst. I will lay 
your communication before my Board at their 
next meeting. In the meantime I might say 
that we have for some time past been making 
experiments in connection with the question 
of leadless glazes, and we hope to bring them 
to a successful issue. It may be of interest 
to your society to know that during the last 
thirty years there has not been a single case 
of lead poisoning at the Brownfield’s Pottery. 
—Yours faithfully, H. Poouz, Secretary. 


Our readers will be glad to know that 
Minton has lately produced some pottery 
with leadless glaze. ; 


Rerortine the recent discovery of what 
the antiquaries of Rome regard as the 
great black stone under which it was 
intended to bury Romulus, the Spectator 
draws a moral as to the “ blundering”’ of 
destructive criticism. The find was made 
in the course of some excavations at the 
east end of the Forum, and it is taken to 
be the veritable stone which for ages was 
regarded as the palladium and centre of 
Rome. “Of its existence there is no 
doubt, and no invader would have thought 
it worth while to take it away. The dis- 
covery, like almost all discoveries of recent 
years in Italy, as well as Egypt, helps to 
prove that destructive criticism is blun- 
dering criticism, and that the legends of 
history usually rest upon some solid basis. 
ie The deliberate invention of a 
figure like Romulus is much more im- 
probable than his existence.” The stone, 
uo doubt, is solid enough, and may have 
been there from time immemorial, even 
before the foundation of the city. If it 
is the stone of the legend, what is proved, 
we should say, is that the legend of 
Romulus came to be connected with it— 
and the question as to how much history 
there may be in Romulus remains exactly 
where it was before. ‘ Deliberate inven- 
tion” and “ existence ” hardly exhaust the 
possibilities in the growth of legend. 

Tue Rev. Herbert Mott, writing in the 
Christian Register, pleads that it is not 
creeds which have hindered the union of 
Christendom, but rather the narrowness 
and inadequacy of those which have been 


adopted; and he suggests that on the 
following lines there might be formulatéd 
“a conquering creed,’ which would be a 
real strength and bond of union :— 

“We believe it is required of all men 
to dojustly, to love mercy, and to walk 
humbly with God, and that, except these 
requirements be fulfilled, we can in no 
me obtain happiness or be delivered from 
evil. 

“ Nevertheless, it is impossible to fulfil 
these requirements of our own strength 
alone. 

“We believe that in the teachings of 
Jesus Christ are revealed most clearly the 
means by which the needed strength and 
help may be obtained. 

“We believe the sum and substance of 
those teachings to be: the reality, righte- 
ousness, and Fatherhood of God; the 
privilege of man to draw power from God 
through prayer; the imperative duty of 
love to God and man. : 

“ We believe that the religion of Jesus, 
thus interpreted, contains everything need- 
ful to salvation ; for, if we are thoroughly 
convinced of the reality, righteousness, 
and Fatherhood of God, and if we believe 
it to be His will that we should love Him 
and our fellow-men, and if we use dili- 
gently the privilege of prayer, then we 
shall do justly and love mercy and walk 
humbly with God, and in the doing of 
these things, and not otherwise, we shall 
be set free, finally, from all manner of 
evil whatsoever, and shall be born again, 
and find peace and the assurance of eternal 
life. 

“ We believe the religion of Jesus, thus 
interpreted, to be the only form of 
Christianity competent to deliver men 
from evil, inasmuch as it alone is able to 
support its claim to authority and truth 
with the full weight of reason ; and, there. 
fore, it alone can influence men powerfully 
enough to enable them to overcome tempta~« 
tion and surmount misfortune.” 

Tuer Congregational body and Non- 
conformists generally have suffered a 
grievous loss in the death of Dr. Charles 
Berry, of Wolverhampton, in his forty- 
seventh year. Dr. Berry had suffered 
from frequent attacks of angina pectoris, 
and on Tuesday had delivered an address 
at the funeral of his friend and physician, 
Dr. Totherick, and was in the act of 
prayer when he suddenly expired. For 
some years the strain of overwork had 
told severely upon Dr. Berry, and he had 
borne heroically the consequent sufferings 
from which he is now released. A native 
of Leigh, in Lancashire, his boyhood was 
spent at Southport, and he was educated 
for the ministry at Airedale College. His 
first ministerial charge was at Bolton, and 
in 1883 he removed to Wolverhampton, 
where he-at once made his power felt, 
both in the church and in the town. On 
the death of Henry Ward Beecher, he was 
invited to Plymouth Church, but elected 
to remain with his own people. He was 
the first president of the National Council 
of Evangelical Free Churches, and in 
1897 was chairman of the Congregational 
Union. In 1895 the honorary degree of 
D.D. had been conferred upon him by St, 
Andrew’s University. 


Every human being is intended to have 
a character of his own—to be what no 
other is, to do what no other can do.— 
Channing. : 


“ie, , 
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LITERATURE. 


ST. THOMAS OF CANTERBURY.* 


Dr. Assorr has in this book produced 
a valuable and suggestive piece of work, 
though we can hardly agree with him that 
it is very fertile in the special interest 
which he indicates in his Preface. He 
writes, not so much as a student of 
medieval saint-lore, as from a strong 
interest in the value of testimony and the 


bearing of a careful study of historical 


evidence in another field upon Gospel 
criticism. The book is divided into two 
main sections. The first deals with the 
martyrdom of Thomas 4 Becket. The 
different accounts, which are to be found 
in the “Materials for the History of 


-Thomas Becket” in the Rolls Series, have 


been extracted, translated and arranged 
with notes, so as to exhibit in a very clear 
way the agreements and discrepancies 
between the several narrators. The second 
and longer section comprises a careful 
study of the Miracles. The purpose of the 
whole is expressed in the following 
words :—‘“ The author is not without hope 
that i, may be of some indirect service to 
theologians of all schools, in so far as all 
are, or ought to be, students of evidence. 
One reason why the criticism of the 
Gospels oscillates much, and progresses 
little, is that there has been little system- 
atic study of other similar documents such 
as may be called Synoptic (like our first 
three Gospels), or Supplementary (like 
our fourth). On this subject, a vast 
superfluity of opinions coexists with a 
paucity of arranged materials for forming 
opinions, and with an almost complete 
absence of recognised rules of criticism. 
The object of this treatise, so far as it 
bears on theology, is to supply a store of 
classified facts that no reasonable critic 
can afford to despise.” 

We confess that these words and 
Dr. Abbott’s great eminence as a 
critic raised sanguine hopes in our 
minds. But these hopes have not been 
altogether fulfilled. In the first place 
we are struck far more by the dis- 
similarity im nearly all the crcum- 
stances than by the parallelism between 
the Gospels and the Becket narratives. 
In the latter there is no question at all of 
a synoptic document or tradition. Five of 
the writers claim to be eye-witnesses and 
write in their own words. Dr. Abbott 
gives some appearance of parallelism by 
comparing the later fourfold life, known 
as the Quadrilogus to Tatian’s Diates- 
saron; but here again the difference is 
more striking than the similarity. John 
of Salisbury, Benedict and Alan have no 
such relation as that existing between our 
eynonical Matthew, Mark and Luke; and 
it would be difficult to say anything in 
favour of the comparison of Herbert of 
Bosham to the author of our Fourth 
Gospel. This is the concluding sentence 
of Dr. Abbott’s own description of him: 
‘¢ His narrative of facts, his comments on 
his own narrative, his defences of his own 

rolixity, carry prolixity to its height.’ 

erbert was undoubtedly a personal friend 
of the Archbishop, and must have drawn 
largely upon his own reminiscences. Does 
Dr. Abbott mean to imply his conversion 
to the traditional belief that the fourth 
evangelist did the same because he was a 


* “St. Thomas of Canterbury : His Death and 


Miracles.” By Edwin A. Abbott, M.A., D.D. 
Adam and Charles Black, 2 vols, 243, | 


personal friend of our Lord? We may, 
perhaps, refer to one interesting point of 
comparison which seems to have been 
overlooked. There is a curious simi- 
larity between the use of the language 
of the Old Testament by the evan- 
gelists and that of the Vulgate by 
the Becket narrators. In both cases they 
were simply using the religious vernacular 
of their day, probably without any 
conscious intention of shaping the facts to 
suit the words of Scripture. On the whole 
the one significant impression, which these 
documents have left upon our mind, is 
that of the futility of historical scepticism. 
All that it concerns us to know about 
Becket’s death is quite clear. Slight 
discrepancies in small details do nothing 
to destroy, they hardly even blur the lines 
of a great historical picture. If, indirectly, 
Dr. Abbott’s study of the narratives 
impresses some of our New ‘Testament 
critics with the danger of overlooking the 
substantial historical accuracy of the 
Gospels, while they spend their time in 
magnifying the significance of small 
differences of detail, he will have rendered 
us no little service. 

The second and much longer section of 
the book, dealing with the miracles of St. 
Thomas, is in many ways the more 
interesting. Again, we are bound to con- 
fess that the parallelism with the Gospels 
is very slight. These medizeval miracles are 
for the most part lacking in the simplicity 
which gives such a touch of nature to 
many of the Gospel miracles. They are 
more grotesque, more magical. But still 
more striking is the fact that they are 
worked not by the word or touch of the 
living person, but by the influence of relics 
or of pious memory. If any comparison 
is to be made with the New Testament it 
must be with the miracles recorded in the 
Book of Acts as done in the name of 
Christ. But putting this purpose on one 
side, we recognise at once that Dr. Abbott 
has given us a most valuable study in 
hagiology. Of none of the saints of the 
Middle Ages have we such full and detailed 
information as in the case of Thomas a 
Becket, with the possible exception of St. 
Francis of Assisi. With the latter, how- 
ever, the whole interest is concentrated 
upon the life and the simple human good- 
ness of the Poverello. With Thomas the 
sainthood first emerges when the militant 
archbishop has been baptised in the blood 
of martyrdom; and he shows his power 
not by winning disciples, but by working 
miracles with his relics and at his shrine. 
The account of these miracles is contained 
in the two contemporary narratives of the 
monks Benedict and William. That a 
great deal of what they tell us is substan- 
tially true, hardly admits of doubt. These 
are no floating popular traditions of 
miracle, but cases, mainly of healing, 
authenticated at the time, due to drinking 
the “water of St, Thomas ”—.e., water 
with a supposed infusion of the blood of 
the martyr. With these are, of course, to 
be found a number of stories far less 
credible, many of them absurd and 
grotesque, like that of the gander, which 
was restored to life when it was dedicated 
to St. Thomas: ‘“Witnessis,’ says William, 
“the martyr’s tomb to which that gander 
was brought! Witnesses are my respect- 
able brethren by whom that gander was 
welcomed and eaten!” One of the most 
interesting narratives from the point of 
view of the psychology of faith-healing is 
that of a young man who, at the point of 


death, asked his friends for the Martyr’s 
Water. None was to be had: “ But,” 
says the chronicler, “one of them ran to 
a spring, and fetched a vessel of fresh 
water, saying, ‘Here is the Water of the 
Saint which you desire.’ The sick man 
believed and drank, and under this health- 
giving deception was immediately cured. 
For at once, abandoned by the disease, he 
left his bed, feeling nothing amiss except 
mere weakness. This same young man 
not only related these facts to us, but also 
brought to Canterbury the person who 
drew the water from the fountain and 
other witnesses.” 

This great collection of miracles has a 
twofold value. It helps those, who will 
read with care, to enter into the religious 
life of the Middle Ages among the un- 
educated and the poor, to feel the atmo- 
sphere of its popular faith. We have 
been reminded again and again of Lourdes 
with its crowds of pilgrims, its bureau for 
authenticating miracles, and its official 
organ for making them public. The 
similarity of feeling produced by the 
perusal of these bygone records and a 
visit to the modern shrine is almost start- _ 
ling. There is the same atmosphere of a 
different and less real world, the same 
eager belief on the part of the sick and 
the poor in supernatural aid. 

Secondly, Dr. Abbott’s account of the 
miracles of St. Thomas has an important 
bearing on the whole study of the miracu- 
lous, and the notes which he has appended 
are often suggestive in the highest 
degree. In the last chapter of his book 
he draws some inferences, which we will 
venture to summarise. (1) “In the two 
Books of St. Thomas’s Miracles, few or 
none of the early miracles, and in the 
Gospels none at all, can be explained by 
imposture.” (2) “In both cases, a clear 
distinction must be drawn between (a) 
miracles wrought on human nature, which 
are substantially to be accepted, and (b) 
miracles wrought on non-human nature— 
e.g., bread, wine, water, trees, swine, birds, 
&e. The latter are not to be accepted as 
historical, but as legends explicable from 
poetry taken as prose (t.e., from meta- 
phor regarded as literal), or from linguistic 
error, or from these two causes combined.” 
(3) “The power of healing disease through 
the emotions extends not only to the para- 
lysed, the deaf, dumb, and lame, but to 
the blind also, and to those afflicted with 
skin disease.” (4) “ Death is sometimes 
preceded by several hours of apparent 
lifelessness. . . . During this period, re- 
animation may follow from the passionate 
appeal of a nurse, father or mother, if 
uttered under a strong faith in a power 
that will raise up the [person alleged to 
be] dead.” (5) “Two or three accounts 
of the restoration by St. Thomas of 
members that had been extracted or cut 
off are so extraordinary and _ well- 
attested that they deserve the attention of 
experts.” | (6) “The power of working 
extraordinary acts of faith-healing does 
not necessarily imply the far higher power 
of inspiring concord and mutual affection 
binding a community into one.” 

Whether these inferences will win any- 
thing like general assent may well be 
doubted. To some they will appear to 
admit too little, to others to claim too 
much. But no one can deny that they 
are piquant and interesting, and are likely 
to provoke thought. 

As we have said above, we believe that 
Dr. Abbott has over-estimated the value 
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of his work in certain directions, but we 
recognise to the full the great learning 
and acuteness of mind it displays. We 
have wandered with him with delight into 
the fascinating field of medieval lore; 
and if he is a little too anxious to find 
side-lights upon his own special study, 
where the facts hardly warrant it, this 
perhaps only enhances the eagerness with 
which we look forward to the appearance 
of the Commentary on the Four Gospels, 
of which he speaks in his Preface. It can- 
not fail to be brilliant and original, with 
an individual note of its own. 
W. H. Drummonp. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


—$$o-— 


(The Editor is not responsible for the opinions 
expressed by correspondents, LETTERS CANNOT BE 
INSERTED WITHOUT THE WRITER'S NAME; and all 
private information should be accompanied by the 
name and address of the sender.) 


A TWENTIETH CENTURY FUND. 


Srr,—Your request for expressions of 
opinion upon the above subject has drawn 
forth two letters of approval from Mr. 
Robinson and Mr. Harrison respectively. 
With your permission, I should like to 
offer some reasons against the proposal. 
Perhaps I am alone in disliking it; but in 
any case the statement of such reasons 
will tend to the clearer understanding of 
the subject. 

If there were already before our 
churches some definite scheme or under- 
taking uj.2n which we were and for some 
time had heen thoroughly agreed, and 
which only needed money to carry it out, 
then it would be natural enough to 
organise a great fund for the purpose. 
‘This was done in the case of Manchester 
College, when a new home had to be built 
for it in Oxford. But there is no such 
generally adopted and recognised scheme 
before our churches now for which a 
large fund is required. Mr. Robinson 
suggests, as a suitable object, a large 
increase to the two funds in aid of 
ministers’ stipends. Mr. Harrison will 
leave the choice of an object to a repre- 
sentative Committee. I would ask, Sir, 
Is money so plentiful amongst us that 
we can calmly set out to raise £200,000, 
not knowing what we are going to do 
with it when we have got it ? And I would 
further ask, would this suggestion of a 
Twentieth Century Fund have been made 
if our Wesleyan friends had not started one? 
It does not follow that what is wise for 
them is wise for us. And I can only see 
in the proposal before us a desire for 
rivalry, hampered by the want of a 
respectable pretext. 

Further, it should be considered that 
the proposed fund, if established, will 
certainly injure local funds and institu- 
tions by draining off and drying-up many 
of their sources of income. ‘Can we 
afford to cripple our regular and necessary 
work in order to raise a great sum for an 
unknown object ? 

The London Bazaar has been referred 
to. It seems to me not fair towards the 
organisers of that bazaar to spring this 
eee fund upon our people now. 

ondon helped Manchester royally in 1897; 
and it is to be hoped that Manchester is 
preparing to make to London a suitable 
return. Can either the London congrega- 
tions, or those in Manchester, or those in 
other districts, which will probably wish 


to help London, do anything substantial 
if they are all to subscribe to this fund ? 
I doubt it very much, and I do not think 
they ought to be asked. 

Then, Sir, if we are to have a huge fund, 
ought not the suggestion to come from 
those upon whom the heaviest burden will 
fall? It is all very well for those of us 
who might give a guinea or two to say, 
“ Let us raise £200,000.” That amount 
will not be raised without very large 
donations from our rich laymen. And if 
I was a rich layman I should resent being 
expected to subscribe heavily to a fund 
for which there was no apparent necessity, 
and which had been started by those who 
would not feel half the strain of it. 

T entirely dissent from the opinion of 
Mr. Harrison, that “the raising of such a 
fund would do immense good to our Free 
Churches at present, while the spending of 
it would produce untold blessings in the 
future.” Our churches have already got 
plenty of work to do that does not need a 
single fund of £200,000 to do it; and 
there are plenty of objects upon which 
they can unite if they will. “If such a 
fund is raised” (I adapt Mr. Harrison’s 
peroration), “I know one minister,” who 
will not give a guinea nor even a sixpence, 
either this year or any other year, but will 
entirely decline to contribute to it. What 
IL might be able to give I will send to the 
London Bazaar. 

R. Travers Herrorp. 

Stand, Manchester, Jan. 28. 


—_—__—_¢s¢——_—_—— 


THE FREE CHURCH CATECHISM. 


Srr,—The remarks of your contributors 
who gave us their views of the new Free 
Church Catechism were all interesting ; 
but it is doubtful whether the various 
writers took the matter sufficiently to 
heart—or, perhaps, they did not want to 
seem unkind. But we can be frank with- 
out being offensive, and it appears to me 
that men like Dr. Clifford and Dr. Horton 
want dealing with very frankly indeed. 

Dr. Clifford tells the world that this 
tiny Catechism took two years to prepare. 
He also tells us that every question and 
every answer got settled without a dissen- 
tient vote. And it took two years! and 
yet there is positively nothing fresh and 
modern in it. Hlsewhere, Dr. Clifford 
tells us that the Catechism is as remark- 
able for what it leaves out as for what it 
puts in. This is highly interesting. The 
process must have been a process of 
paring down, of compromise, of getting 
at something sufficiently vague to mean 
anything, or sufficiently conventional to 
satisfy everybody : and it took two years! 

And then Dr. Clifford tells us that the 
product is “a register of theological think- 
ing at the close of the nineteenth century” ! 
It is amazing: it is painful. Nothing 
can possibly excuse the grotesque state- 
ment; butit is a statement which gives 
the unconsulted Free Churchmen a right 
to speak. i. 

Dr. Clifford also tells us that this Cate- 
chism is “the result of the labours of a 
theological syndicate.” It is an arresting 
word. We are getting familiar with it. 
A syndicate, as often as not, is a “ corner” 
of shrewd men who take over a stranded 
concern at a price, in the hope of recon- 
structing it, writing off its bad debts, 
watering the stock, and running the con- 
cern in a different way. 

A careful reading of this Catechism 
quite justifies Dr. Clifford’s arresting word. 


There were several very bad debts. Not 
one leaves a trace in the new prospectus 
or the fresh statement of affairs. In the 
old Catechisins, the people who would not 
or could not believe in them were soundly 
damned. In this new one, Dr. Clifford 
and his friends are more than civil. They 
do not even refer to the old damnable 
offence of unbelief in their doctrines ; 
and where the unlovely burning mountain 
stood, even for sinners, there is—vacancy ! 

For the rest, we have the most depress- 
ing and uncritical repetition of old, old 
dogmas, made, as a rule, as perfunctory 
and official as any theological drill-ser- 
geant could desire, and as vague as any 
astute compromiser could wish. 

But it is not all perfunctory and vague. 
Some of the assertions left are palpable 
enough: such, for instance, as that we 
can be separated from God (in whom we 
all live and move and have our being!), 
and that we are all unable to cleanse our 
hearts or make amends for our offences, 
though we shall be separated from God 
and be exposed to “eternal death” if we 
fail to get that done. 

We all know Dr. Horton’s rationalistic 
books on the Bible, and Professor Adeney’s 
pitying dismissal of the old conceit that 
inspiration means accuracy, and Mr. 
Snell’s fiery criticisms of “The Word of 
God;” and we know that every man 
worth counting agrees with them: and 
yet here is this Catechism adopting and 
endorsing the phrase ‘“God’s Word 
written” as true of the Bible! Who be- 
lieves literally that the Bible as it stands 
is “God’s Word written”? It was just 
an old phrase which survived, but it will 
soon prove a new fetter that will gall, if 
people take it seriously. 

Here are other specimens of belated 
divinity :—‘ Man was made innocent at 
the first, yet he fell into disobedience.” 
All the bright men behind even this 
Catechism know better. Man is not a 
fallen, he is a rising creature; and the 
old Genesis story is simply unscientific 
and untrue. Everyone knows that who 
knows that Evolution is the law of life ; 
and that man began at the bottom. Dr. 
Horton knows it. Dr. Clifford knows it. 
They all know it. F 

«The Son of God was incarnate by the 
Holy Ghost of the Virgin Mary.” It is 
not necessary to discuss that. It is only 
necessary to point out the extreme danger 
of trying to hammer afresh this link in 
the chain. The modern world will resent 
it. What will the consequence be? The 
world never wanted Jesus more than it 
wants him now: but it wants a brother 
man, one of us, whose real manhood is a 
revelation of ours; and whose sonship to 
God is a symbol of ours, because it was 
the same. ‘The Church of Rome and our 
own extreme Churches think to preserve 
him to us by re-creating him magically on 
the altar; thus keeping up the old 
delusion. What we really want is to 
reverse the process. We want Jesus in 
the streets, in politics, in the Stock 
Exchange, in the newspaper offices, in 
Trade Unions both of masters and of men: 
but so long as this magic-mongering goes 
on we shall miss his real grip. ; 

But, though the subject is a tempting 
one, let this suffice. The good men who 
are responsible for this New Catechism 
had a great chance. They have missed it. 
They might have come within measurable 
distance at least of modern thought and 
modern needs, and they have chosen to_ 
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take refuge in old-world platitudes and 
doubtful dogmas. They might have gone 
out to the sunshine in the open, but they 
have only put their candle end on a save- 
all, and kept it in the crypt. 

Jan. 26, J. Pace Hopps. 


ee 


MANCHESTER DOMESTIC MIS- 
; SION. 


Siz,—In your issue of a fortnight since 
I noticed Mr. Roper’s kind reference to 
the work of the Manchester Domestic 
Mission, and it has stimulated a desire to 
make another effort to obtain more 
teachers for our Sunday-school at Wil- 
lert-street. 

My faith in the religious life of the 
churches in the Manchester district leads 
me to believe that our case has only to be 
clearly stated to secure the assistance we 
so much need. Last Sunday there were 
upwards of 220 scholars present whose ages 
ranged from four years to twenty-six, and 
we had only seven teachers in attendance, 
including the superintendent. When we 
take into consideration the class of children 
we have to do with, the impossibility of 
doing the good we ought is obvious. We 
have nearly 3800 names on our books, 
and are compelled to refuse others every 
Sunday for lack of teaching help, though 
our schoolrooms would accommodate 
another 100. 

What a pity this is; and it would be 
felt to be so, if our friends knew from 
what a neighbourhood and from what 
homes these children come, and if they 
also knew how we have been able to reach 
the parents through the children. Our 
opportunities are really great and full of 
promise—therefore our appeal is urgent. 

I am glad to say that the Blackley 
Church rendered valuable assistance by 
supplying us with three or four teachers 
every Sunday for several weeks up to the 
end of last year, and we are hoping this 
help will be continued. Will not some 
others of our surrounding churches take 
this matter up and do likewise ? 

It may be asked why not make teachers 
of some of the elder scholars? We do as 
far as we can, but these children need the 
influence of people of some culture, that 
every word and action may be expressive 
of something better and higher than they 
at present know. I shall be most glad to 
hear of any who will volunteer for this 
work, and would venture to suggest that 
‘where it is impossible for teachers to 
attend every Sunday, parties be organised 
to take classes on alternate Sundays. 

I need not say what a boon this help 
would be, and that this work must be done 
if our churches are going to do their share 
to lift the children to better and purer life 
than is being lived to-day in districts such 
as this in which I am called to labour. 

J. W. Biswopr. 

Mission. House, Willert-street, Man- 
chester. 


TuHERE’s a ship named Sometime, 

Men dream of it and wait, 

One on the shore impatient, 

And one at the household gate, 

Thinking, “if it come not in the morn 

Then in the evening it may.” 

But one U know, not thinking of ships, 

Who worked till the close of day, 

Lifting his eyes at the evening time, 

Lo! there his ship at anchor lay. 
—Selected. 
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THE REV. THOMAS HINCKS. 


Tue Rev. Thomas Hincks, whose death 
at Clifton we briefly recorded last week, 
was born at Exeter, July 15,1818. His 
father, the Rev. William Hincks, was at 
that time minister of George’s Meeting, 
and his grandfather, the Rev. Thomas 
Dix Hincks, who had been for many years 
minister at Cork, had recently removed to 
Belfast, as Professor of Hebrew. Only 
the first four years of Thomas Hincks’s 
life were spent at Exeter, for in 1822 the 
Rev. William Hincks removed to Ren- 
shaw-street Chapel, Liverpool, and in 
1827 to Manchester College, York. In 
1839, when the College was returning to 
Manchester, he removed to London and 
became minister of Stamford - street 
Chapel, while during the first five years of 
its existence, from July, 1842, he was 
also Editor of this journal. Latterly he 
was Professor of Natural History in 
University College, Toronto, and died 
there in 1871. 

Thomas Hincks was for some years a 
pupil in the Belfast Academical Institu- 
tion, where among his tutors was the late 
Rev. John Hamilton Thom, ten years his 
senior. In 1833 he entered Manchester 
College at York, for the first year as a lay 
student, but then went through the whole 
theological course. In 1840, during his 
first pastorate at Cork, he graduated as 
B.A. in the new London University. 
From Cork Mr. Hincks removed, in 1842, 
to Eustace-street Chapel, Dublin, and 
thence, in 1844, to Warrington. In 1846 
he married Elizabeth, daughter of John 
Allen, of Warrington, removing in the 
same year to Exeter. Six years later he 
became minister of the Upper Chapel, 
Sheffield, and, in 1855, accepted an 
invitation to Mill Hill Chapel, Leeds. Of 
this his chief ministry the Rev. Charles 
Hargrove shall speak. 


It was in the autumn of 1855 that 
Mr. Hincks, then what we who are growing 
old would call a young man, entered upon 
his ministry at Mill Hill. To its duties 
he devoted the best years of his life, and 
though his tenure of office came to an 
untimely end in consequence of the 
failure of his voice, yet was his ministry 
an eminently successful one, and the fruits 
of it are reaped by his successor of to-day. 
It used to be said that our good friends of 
the Upper Chapel, Sheffield, from whom 
we of Leeds carried him off, had never 
quite forgiven us for the loss we had 
occasioned them. I suppose by this time 
the offence is condoned, but I can heartily 
sympathise with our Unitarian neighbours 
in their keen regret for one whom they 
were learning to value~and hoping to 
retain long among them. They may have 
at least this satisfaction, that those who 
took him away from them did fully 
appreciate what it was they had gained, 
and valued him more with every year of 
his ministry among them. 

Mr. Hincks was never what is called 
‘a popular preacher”; and, indeed, the 
peculiar and comparatively rare gift of 
attracting numerous listeners, of which we 
are more or less ambitious, is by itself of 
small worth; it may be turned to good 
account or to bad account; often enough 
its only profit is in the passing pleasure of 
the hearers and the flattered vanity of 


the speaker. The only true test of a| instead of 


preacher’s worth is the effect. produced by 
his words ; and when I hear Mr. Hincks’ 
sermons quoted after a lapse of more than 
thirty years since they were delivered [ 
kuow that he must indeed have had a 
power, if not to tickle the ears of his 
audience, certainly to reach their souls. 
There are those at Mill Hill now who 
grew up under his influence, and who are 
what they are, and who remain attached 
to the chapel and the congregation, because 
of what he did for them. Quiet, earnest, 
deeply devotional, carrying with his words 
the conviction of utmost sincerity—such I 
imagine him to have been as a preacher. 

He was blessed with a partner, who was, 
Iam told by those who knew her well, a 
true ‘‘ minister’s wife,” and between them, 
as long as his health lasted, they worked 
the large and scattered parish, which is our 
sphere of labour, in a way more effective, 
I think, than has ever been done since. 

It was in the third year of his ministry, 
in January, 1858, that he began “ The 
Mill Hill Chapel Record.” Monthly 
calendars, without which no congregation 
is now deemed fitly furnished for its 
work,were then, [suppose, almost unknown, 
and this “ Record” was a first attempt in 
that direction. It was on a far more am- 
bitious scale than is anywhere attempted 
now by a single church, but was only 
published every other month. It con- 
tained twelve pages, more or fewer, and 
mostly of small print. “Its name truly 
indicates its principal function,” says the 
first number. “It will record everything 
connected with the life of our church. 
It will allow no member of our society 
who consults its pages, to be ignorant of 
what is being done or not done among us. 
It will point out faithfully where service 
is needed and in what direction new 
efforts may be made. It will speak like a 
true friend of wants as well as of achieve- 
ments.” Iam tempted to quote further, 
but consideration of space forbids. So 
much is enough to show how high was his 
ideal of what a church periodical should 
beanddo. This “ Record” was continued 
to No. 102, and forms an invaluable 
history of our congregation during those 
years. It fell through when Mr. 
Carpenter left us, and was revived some 
years afterwards in a very meagre form. 
Latterly we have resumed the old name, 
and returned to something nearer the 
original, but our present ‘“ Record” is 
still a long way off that of forty years 
ago, and such as it is, it is to Mr. Hincks 
we owe it. 

Another excellent and enduring work 
he began at Mill Hill was the Old 
Scholars’ Society, and probably it is 
due to the very modesty of the first 
attempt that it has survived to this day. 
We are too apt to begin with a complete 
organisation, rules and forms and meet- 
ings week by week, and all goes on well 
for a while; then comes some difficulty 
—the minister’s illness, or a vacancy 
in the pulpit—and there is _ not 
enough energy in it for self-support, 
and it goes the way of innumerable 
defunct societies, who died of attempt- 
ing too much. Our Mill Hill Society 
began with quarterly tea meetings, fol- 
lowed by reading of a paper by one of the 
members and a free discussion, and there 
was an annual social meeting. The first: 
was held on May 5, 1862, and they have 
never ceased since, only that now they are 
fortnightly during the winter months 
quarterly. “I love Mr. 
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Hincks,” said a very old scholar at our 
last annual meeting, “if it was only for 
this society; it’s the best society I ever 
belonged to.” Happy the minister who is 
so remembered in any congregation thirty 
years after his connection with it has 
ceased. 

Our church at Hunslet was the great 
work of the year 1863, ‘“ Hunslet Unit- 
arian Church Mission”? was the name he 
himself chose for it, with “ Free Christian 
Church” as an alternative, meaning to 
him and to us the very same thing. For 
no one could be more Catholic-minded 
than Mr. Hincks. Channing’s well-known 
words, ‘“‘I belong to the Universal Church ; 
nothing shall separate me from it,” and 
what goes before, too long to quote here, 
formed the standing motto of the 
“Record” ; yet this did not prevent his 
avowing himself a Unitarian. Indeed, it 
is hard to see how. a man can be an 
orthodox Trinitarian and in this sense a 
Catholic. The story of this church and 
how he devoted himself heart and hand 
and head to the founding of it, and how 
it stands still in the midst of a neigh- 
bourhood too poor to be ever able to make 
it self-supporting, but is steadily working 
on in its mature years as it did in its 
youth—this cannot be told here. If it 
were the only monument to Mr. Hincks’ 
ministry at Mill Hill, it would be sufficient 
by itself to prove him to have been a 
laborious and devoted pastor. I cannot 
speak of much~else which will be remem- 
bered among us of the work of those 
years, but any account of this period of 
his life would be incomplete which 
omitted to make mention of another 
kind of work altogether, which he 
carried on all the time with unre- 
mitting industry. 

It is our chief pride at Mill 
Hill to reckon Dr. Priestley among our 
ministers. Without disparagement to 
any of my revered predecessors, I may 
truly say that Mr. Hincks was the 
only one of all who resembled him at once 
in his devotion to pastoral work, and in 
almost equal devotion to scientific pursuits. 
fam not competent to speak of the value 
of his work as a naturalist, but it was 
fully appreciated in Leeds, where he 
occupied the presidential chair of the 
Philosophical and Literary Society for 
three years, and spent much time in the 
arrangement of the museum. The result 
of his work appeared in 1868 in his history 
of “British Hydroid Zoophytes,’ which 
won him the honour of election to a fellow- 
ship of the Royal Society. Of the rest of 
his scientific investigations and publica- 
tions I leave others to write, as they 
belong to a later period of his life. 

I cannot but feel that our ministry as a 
whole, and our Mill Hill congregation in 
particular, are the poorer for the loss of 
such a man—a man of good family, of 
high attainments, of recognised worth as 
a naturalist, and withal a man of God, 
earnest, pious, devoted, resigned when the 
dark cloud overshadowed him in mid-life, 
and the work he loved was taken from his 
hands. It is more than thirty years since 
he sorrowfully turned his ‘back on Leeds, 
yet in a very real sense he remained our 
senior minister to the last, while he 
scrupulously abstained from any assump- 
tion of- authority, or interference, direct or 
indirect, with the work of his suécessors. 
His yearly visit was looked forward to 
by all the elders who had once been his 
congregation, and the younger people 


were all acquainted at least with his 
venerable figure, seen in the pew humbly 
listening to his junior speaking from the 
pulpit he was forbidden again to enter. 

It was a cause of deep gratification to 
us that he desired to be brought back and 
laid among his old friends. The attend- 
ance at his funeral, cold, wet, winter’s day 
as it was, showed how quick was yet the 
regard of the congregation for its whilom 
pastor, and made us think how blessed 
the man whose work does not die with 
him, or before him, but lasts to the en- 
during memory of the worker, a crown of 
glory in the life to come. 


During the latter part of his life, after 
his retirement from Mill Hill, Mr. Hincks 
made his home at Clifton, and we are glad 
to be able to add to Mr. Hargrove’s 
tribute the following lines from the Rev. 
A. N. Blatchford :—For him, retirement 
was by no means synonymous with retreat 
from duty. To the satisfaction of the 
friends who honoured him, there were 


‘happily reserved to him many channels of 


usefulness, through which by his counsel 
or his presence, and at such times as his 
fluctuating strength might permit, he was 
enabled to assist in the development of the 
faith and principles that were ever dear to 
him. With most willing ardour he 
identified himself with the work of the 
Lewin’s Mead Domestic Mission, dis- 
charging with efficiency, and with ripened 
wisdom, the duties of honorary secretary 
for the space of three years, from 1886 to 
1889, remaining to the Jast a faithful 
member of the Committee. Often did he 
participate in the aunual observance of the 
Lord’s supper, on the evening preceding 
Good Friday—an institution dearly 
cherished by the Lewin’s Mead congrega- 
tion, from the hallowed memories which 
a long succession of years have interwoven 
with it. : 

For some time previous to his departure 
from the circle of his earthly friendship 
he was a faithful member of the Oakfield- 
road congregation, but his counsel was 
ever ready, and his sympathies as quick, 
in all that concerned the efficient setting 
forth of simple Christian faith in the 
older Meeting House at Lewin’s Mead. 

Devoted to the utmost of his power to 
the scientific pursuits in which his mind 
delighted, he found keen pleasure 
through life’s quieter evening time in 
sharing in the proceedings of the Bristol 
Naturalists’ Society, adding ever to its 
increased usefulness from the stores of 
his own carefully-gathered knowledge. 

And so the shadows gathered slowly 
around him, until on Jan. 25 he gently 
passed into the final peace. 

Mr. Hargrove has already mentioned 
the important scientific monograph pub- 
lished while Mr. Hincks was at Leeds. 
In addition to this and many papers 
contributed to the transactions of various 
societies, he published in 1889 a mono- 
graph on British Marine Polyzoa. It was 
in 1872 that he was elected a Fellow of 
the Royal Society. 

Of Mr. Hincks’s hymns, one, “ Scorn 
not the sheghtest word or deed,” was first 
published in Tue Inquirer, in June, 
1843, during the editorship of his father. 
In the little book of “ Vespers” which he 
edited for the Mill Hill congregation in 
1868, he included among the fifty-two 
hymns of the collection his three beautiful 
evening hymns :— 


“Hark, the evening call to prayer.” 
“ Heavenly Father, by whose care.” 
“Lord, in this holy hour of even.” 


And also the Communion hymn :— 
“To the Cross, O Lord, we bear, 
All the spirit’s darker care ; 


By the sense of sin opprest 
In the eross we seek our rest.” 


THE FUNERAL. 


It was by his own desire .that the 
body was brought for burial to Leeds. 
There was a large attendance of old 
members of the congregation at. the 
funeral, in spite of the distance of the 
cemetery from the city and the inclemency 
of the day. A number of the Mill choir 
were present, and sang the hymn “ When 
for me the silent oar” in the chapel, and 
“Nearer my God to Thee” beside the 
grave. Mr. Hargrove’s address was as: 
follows :—‘‘ We are gathered here to pay a 
last tribute of respect and affection to our 
departed brother and to bid him a true 
farewell on the way he has gone before 
us—way not of death, but of the fulness 
of life. A little while, and one after 
another we shall all follow; happy if we 
can render as good an account of talents 
given by God and spent in God’s service. 

“Tt was his desire to lie here in the place 
where his life’s work was done, and in the 
midst of those he ministered to, and whose 
love and regard he won so fully, and so 
fully paid back again. For indeed it 
seemed as if, while he lived, his ministry 
had never quite ended. It came to a 
compulsory close thirty years ago, by 
reason of physical incapacity, but for the 
same reason he never took another pulpit, 
and remained attached always to Mill 
Hill, and came hither again year by year, 
ever a welcome and an honoured guest. 
And so we, of Mill Hill, are well content 
that he has chosen to come back to us at 
the last—no stranger even to the new 
generation who had never heard him, for 
they had all seen his venerable head year 
after year gracing our meeting by its 
presence—never to be wholly forgotten 
while the Mill Hill Chapel stands, and 
the Mill Hill tradition endures. 

“For indeed the work he did was not 
of a transient character. An eloquent 
sermon is admired and _ forgotten, 
an eloquent preacher is remembered 
vaguely as renowned in his own day 
and among those his words reached; but 
he to whom is given the grace to be God’s 
messenger, to feed the souls of men with 
the bread of life, to shed the light of 
heaven on the dark and tangled ways of 
earth—his is no passing fame, trumpet 
blast blown loud and dying out. His 
words are, like those of his blessed 
Master, “spirit and life;’ they mould the 
thoughts and change the characters of 
those who receive them, and their influ- 
ence is still potent long after the speaker 
has gone hence. 

“Tt is thirty years since Mr. Hincks 
ceased from the ministry. Through all 
that time he has spoken at Mill Hill 
once only, I think, and then to a select 
audience—for it would have been impos- 
sible to have made himself heard by a 
large number. Yet no one can know, as I 
do, the inner life of his congregation and 
not be conscious how the work he did by 
word and example is still enduring among 
us, and, still, in worship and in daily life, 
and in deeds of charity and devotion, his 
spirit is active in our midst. 
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“ «Well done good and faithful servant.’ 
From far away, from the land beyond the 
setting sun, I seem to hear the words of 
Heavenly greeting, ‘ Thou hast been faith- 
ful over a few things,’ hast ministered to 
a congregation of Dissenters in a provin- 
cial town, and there done good work for 
God, maintaining and kindling the fires of 
zeal, and keeping bright the light of pro- 
test for truth and love which there have 
burnt and shone, ‘have thou henceforth 
wider vision, fuller powers,’ enter, from 
the narrow scene hemmed in by life’s 
horizon into the largeness of the heavenly 
life, ‘into the joy of thy Lord.’ 

“So not with tears and mourning, but in 
thankfulness of heart, let us lay his body 
in the grave, and praise Him who gave 
long years and crowned them with 

‘honour and with love, and pray Him to 
bring us all safe through life’s temptations 
to sin and sloth into the triumphant com- 
pany of the glorified servants of God.” 


THE CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


a 
A CHAT WITH AUNT AMY. 


I wonprr whether you know the 
“ouessing thoughts” game. Let us try 
it together. I have thought of asubject, 
and you shall tell me whatitis. If you 
have a slate or a piece of paper you may 
as well write down the word “it,’’ and let 
that stand for my thought. 

“Tt” will make hard things easy. “I 
know,” I hear someone exclaim ; ‘I know: 

ou mean Love.” 

No, I don’t this time, though it is true 
of Love, too. Try again. I will liken my 
thought to the thing that men put ina 
horse’s mouth ; what do I mean ? 

ene Dit, 

Yes, a bit. Let us write that down on 
our slate; we have “it” already, so we 
can easily change it to “bit”’—a bit. Now 
what is the use of a bit? It leads the 
horse in one direction, or in another, 
according to circumstances. So does my 
thought lead us. 

“ Noble aims ?” oneofyou suggests. No, 
for the bit may not always lead the horse in 
the right direction ; it would depend upon 
who guided him. If athief robbed a man 
of his horse and wanted to run off with it, 
he could make the horse go where he 
pleased if he knew how to pull the reins 
so as to turn the bit in the direction which 
he wanted. But I will help you a little 
further by means of our horse’s bit. How 
painful it must have been to the poor 
animal when his master first called him in 
from the meadows where he had been 
frolicking about; and when this bit of 
hard metal had been put in his mouth, 
how sore it must have made it at first. 
But the horses we see in the streets seem 
to have forgotten all about the discomfort. 
How is this? It is because of my thought. 
Now who can tell me what my thought is ? 

“ Hasir,” 

Yes, you are right; you may just put 
an “h” before ‘a bit,” and there you 
have my thought. 

Habit! Who can tell me if habit is a 
good thing or a bad thing ? 

A good thing, do you say? I know a 
boy who has got into the habit of being a 
little late for everything. He always 
comes down late for breakfast, and in his 
hurry to get to school he often leaves a 
book behind, has to come back again, and 
so is late for school, The other day he 


lost his holiday treat by being just too 
late for the train. The habit of thinking 
that punctuality is of little consequence 
had so grown on him, you see, that even 
when it concerned a matter of his own 
pleasure he allowed it to lead him astray. 
Do you say that habit is a good thing, 
then? Someone else is calling out that 
habit isa bad thing. Ah! if you think, you 
won't say quite that. How about the lad 
who gets into the habit of being always in 
good time? We all know plenty of lads, 
and lassies toc, whose good fathers and 
mothers train them into good habits, so 
that they may be drawn into the right 
paths through life. 

Habits, then, in themselves may either 
be good or bad; but anyway they are 
among the most important factors in our 
life. Viewed one way, Habit is one of 
God’s most gracious messengers ; for pain, 
privation and suffering are wonderfully 
tempered by the force of habit. Perhaps 
nowhere is its beneficent work to be seen 
more clearly than in Hospitals or Homes 
where children suffering with bad backs 
are gathered together. All day and all 
night they have to lie down and in one 
position. How can they do it? we ask, 
when we look at them. And when we 
hear that they not only lie down, but are 
cheerful, and patient, and happy, we 
wonder, and we thank God for sending to 
that little child His beautiful angel of 
Habit. 

But the power of habit on character is 
especially my thought of to-day. How 1m- 
portant itis that these habits should be good 
and not bad. Temptations come to us on 
all hands, and though at first we think we 
may just taste the forbidden pleasure for 
once without harm, yet, as time goes on, 
and we yield again and again to the 
tempting sin, we shall get into the toils 
of the Bad Habit, like the chickens did into 
those of the crafty fox. Do you know the 
story? ‘There was once a cunning old fox 
who had been caught and chained up. 
Near to him was a box of corn. Not far 
away a hen and her chickens had their 
home, and the hen often warned her little 
ones not to go near. But one day, when 
the mother hen was away, the crafty fox 
threw a few grains of corn as far off as he 
could, near where the chickens were play- 
ing. The chickens were delighted. ‘‘ What 
matter,” thought they, “if it was the fox 
that threw them! We can pick them up, 
and yet be quite out of his reach.” And 
the grains of corn were soon pecked up. 
“Dear me, how good they taste!” cried one, 
“And _ see,” clucked another, “he is 
throwing some more this way?” This 
time they fell a little nearer to the fox. 
And again, and yet again, the fox threw a 
few more of the delicious grains, each time 
letting them fall nearer and nearer to him. 
But the chickens did not note this fact 
at all, so eager were they for the prize ; 
until the fatal moment came when a fat 
chicken sidled up to within reach of the 
fox, and alas! the next moment the poor 
little thing was in the clutches of the 
dreaded enemy. Ah me! that is how the 
monster Bad Habit tries to catch us in its 
toils. 

But dear fairy Good Habit is like the 
kind man who tamed the wild bird. There 
isa little bird with wings of the loveliest 
red imaginable, and as the brilliancy of its 
colour makes it so easily seen by its 
enemies, it has learnt to be very cautious, 
and flies away at the least sound. Now 
there lived a man near to the woods who 


loved birds and who longed to make this 
particular one lose its fear of him. “For 
a long time,” he tells.us, “ he would have 
naught to do with me, fled as I approached, 
abandoned the evergreens altogether, and 
sat on the naked tree-tops, as much as 
threatening to quit the place altogether if 
I did not leave him in peace.” But we 
next hear that when the north wind blew 
and the snows came poor little birdie could 
get no food, and then came his friend’s 
opportunity. Under the trees a feast for 
all hungry birds was spread, and one 
morning the man noted with joy that the 
red bird dropped like a glowing coal 
among the other feathered guests, snatched 
a tempting morsel and was away again, 
beating a hasty retreat. ‘Since that time 
he has gradually become tamer,” says the 
writer, “and now at the end of a month 
he lets me come quite near to him.” 

Thus we may come to trust the angel of 
Good Habit; we, like the red bird, may 
find it very hard at the beginning to 
gather courage to take the first step ; but 
if we persevere we shall find her no hard 
taskmaster, but one who desires to ease 
our burden. 

Yes, habits are of the utmost importance 
to our upward growth; but there is one 
thing rather strange about them, too. We 
have to strive to get into a good habit, 
and so far as we strive we are doing right ; 
but as soon as it is a habit—that is, so 
soon as we do it mechanically and uncon- 
sciously—then we have no business to con- 
sider it im any sense meritorious on our 
part. If we do so, we shall misuse our 
heaven-sent blessing, which is intended to 
help us make our steps up the mountain 
of Right-doing; when one good habit is 
ours, then it is our duty to strive to take 
the next step higher. 


WAY-SIDE THOUGHTS. 


Nor in some wide expanse of beauty 
spread, 
With variable light and shadows fleet, 
One perfect, flawless picture at our feet, 
Are Nature’s most consummate triumphs 
read. 


Not in the billowing fields of corn and rye, 
Not in the distant forests, great and 
proud, 
Seen from some hill-top bare to sun and 
cloud, 
Doth she reveal her tenderest mystery. 


But stoop and pore upon the heather-bell 
That pales from red to milky ame- 
thyst ; 
Or search a wild rose, into being kiss’d 
By June, and pearl’d like some sea-tinted 
shell. 


Consider how the silken blade of grass 
In all its supple beauty came to be 
That which no mortal’s poor dexterity 

Can imitate, nor art of heaven surpass. 


Then shall thy pulses leap with thrilling 
awe, 
While thought conjectures whence such 
forms have come ; 
And still the great divinity is dumb 
As these mute hieroglyphs of life and 
law, 


Which yet inaudibly shall whisper thee 
Of all thy yearning spirit seeks to 
prove ; 
Till wonder merges wholly into love, 
And thou adorest Whom thou canst not see. 
Lavra G. Ackroyp. 
27, Strathblaine-road, 8.W. 
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LOYAL TO THE CHURCH. 


Tue ideal of one Holy Catholic 
Church, amid “many differences of 
doctrine, ritual, and administration, 
unites together all worshippers in the 
one spirit, in a common trust and 
aspiration and prayer, as children of 
the Eternal Farner. No particular 
religious community, without a total 
misapprehension of this ideal, can set 
itself up as being that Catholic Church, 
or can set about founding it in the 
midst of other alien Churches; but all 
alike, who will learn of the spirit of 
Jesus, may make their own Churches 
worthy members of that greater fellow- 
ship. And as they learn this lesson of 
divine charity there will be in them no 
self-assertion, no pride of superiority, 
no dogmatic exclusiveness. A congre- 
gation worthy to be counted as having 
its own place in the Catholic Church of 
Gop will not be slow to declare the 
whole measure of the truth revealed to 
it, or in doing the work demanded of a 
true brotherhood ; but it will be with- 
out any bitterness or enmity towards 
others, who may, perhaps, have a far 
less perfect vision of the truth and of 
the duties of their calling; it will be 
in humble dependence on the one 
Source of all enlightenment, and with 
true brotherly sympathy for those 
others, who also have their own place 
in the one household of Gop. And it 
may well happen that such a congre- 
gation or religious community, through 
that spiritual sympathy with others, 
will become aware of cefects in its own 
cifts and its own service, and of richer 
graces in others, and so with a new 
humility, holding always to the truth, 
may be led to deeper wisdom and com- 
pleter life. 


In our Free Churches, those of us 
who are Unitarians and all others who 
will worship with us and unite with us 
on the same undogmatic basis, have 
an open way, by which, without 
violence to any cherished principle, we 
may accept that ideal, and learn in 
our own religious life to be true to its 
spirit. Whither it may lead us is not 
our immediate concern; we _ have 
simply to be surrendered to Gop in the 
communion of our worship and the 
service of our lives, and whether as 
leaders in the progress of truth and 
pioneers in the advancement of the 
kingdom, or as humble learners and 
followers after those who show us the 
better way, we shall be fulfilling our 
Favner’s purpose, and shall not be 
without His abundant blessing. 

If we dedicate ourselves to this ideal, 
shall we be without the stimulus which 
is derived from loyalty to a great and 
holy cause? The Roman Catholic has 
an ancient visible Church to appeal to 
his imagination. He is member of a 
great corporation, world-wide in _ its 
extension, and is subject to an august 
authority. His own insignificance is 


| lost in the greatness of his Church, and 


he exults in its strength and glories in 
the privileges it ensures to him. So 
also with those who are zealous for the 
‘‘orthodox”’ faith, whatever their 
orthodoxy may be, and to whatever 
outward communion they belong. Dog- 
matic zeal has often taken most un- 
lovely forms, and has been terrible in 
its evil consequences; but it has un- 
doubtedly furnished in the past one of 
the strongest appeals to the energies 
and the self-sacrifice of men. The 
great company of “‘ the faithful” bave, 
as they believe, a place of peculiar 
safety and privilege, the sense of which 
effectually dominates their life. But 
what force of appeal comes to us in the 
fellowship of our free, undogmatic 
Churches, if they are obedient to the 
true Catholic ideal ? 

Nothing, that is presumptuous ; 
nothing that is exclusive. We are 
united simply for the worship of Gop, 
to receive what He shall give, and to 
do His will. But is there no power of 
appeal in this thought of Gop, in this 
complete surrender to the Holiest and 
to perfect Love? We are to be loyal 
to our Churches, because they can be 
conformed to the ideal of the Universal 
Church of Gop; and this is the appeal 
which is made to us, that we shall be 
united in the true brotherhood of the 
children of Gop, with open vision 
turned ever to the light, not to mould 
our thought into any orthodox form, 
but to be led in Gop’s way, to be 
attentive to His truth teaching in- 
wardly, to be unwearied in. well-doing, 
as His holy will is made clear to us. 

This is no light matter. It is not 
for the indifferent, for idlers in the 
paths of self-indulgence and self-satis- 
faction. It is a call to awaken out of 
sleep, to be alert, in the self-forgetting 
eagerness of love and loyalty to truth 


and gcodness, to be consecrated. to the | 


highest service. It is a call to prayer, 
to a more perfect spirit of reverence 
and self-surrender. 

And if in our Free Churches we can 
be true to that ideal, and make the 
power of their religious life more deeply 
felt, to confirm in the love of goodness, 
to purify and uplift, to draw more 
closely the bonds of a true brother- 
hood, to open clearer vision of the 
things of Gop and give a purer joy, 
then there will be no hesitation or 
slackness of loyalty to the Church. 
There will be a new and deeper sense 
of the inestimable value of such re- 
ligious fellowship, of a great work to 
which all alike are called, to which 
each one must contribute the very best 
he has to give. There will be a new 
faithfulness in the gathering together 
for united worship, a new spirit in the 
ordering of all affairs connected with 
the management of the Church, a new 
devotion to all its works of benevo- 
lence. For thus it is seen that the 
Church as an institution is of the most 
vital consequence to the welfare of the 
world. In every gathering of wor- 
shippers there is a centre of spiritual 
activity, for the kindling of new life, 
for ministering to all human _ needs, 
and in accepting the trust we have 
inherited in our Free Churches we are 
giving ourselves to the greatest of all 
causes—in all humility we are giving 
ourselves to Gop, to be used in the 
service of His kingdom, which is the 
true service of our fellow-men. 

While, therefore, we may be united 
in a group of Churches, few in number, 
and looked upon askance by the great 
orthodox bodies of our land, we have 
learnt a happier wisdom in the charity 
of Curist; and our Churches conse- 
crated to the true ideal may have the 
joy of the Jarger fellowship, even of a 
place however humble in the Catholic 
Church of Gop. And in this they set 
themselves in the true line of the faith- 
fulness of Curist, receiving his message 
of spiritual truth, carrying on his work, 
which was for the kingdom of Gop, to 
unite all men in a new brotherhood, as 
children of the Farner in heaven. 


TERE are those who fancy they know 
all about the bird because they saw the 
eggshell it came from.—Heine. 

MopeErn imaginative literature has be- 
come so self-conscious, and therefore so 
melancholy, that Art, which should. be 
“the world’s sweet inn” whither we may 
repair for refreshment and repose, has 
become rather a watering-place, where 
one’s own private touch of the liver com- 
plaint is exasperated by the affluence of 
other sufferers whose talk is a narrative 
of morbid symptoms. Poets have for- 
gotten that the first lesson of literature, 
no less than of life, is the learning how to 
burn your own smoke ; that the way to be 
original is to be healthy; that the fresh 
colour, so delightful in all good writing, 
is won by escaping from the fixed air of 
self into the brisk atmosphere of unti- 
versal sentiments; and that to make the 
common marvellous, as if it were a revela- 
tion, is the test of geaius,—J. R. Lowell, 
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SUSTENTATION FUND ANNUAL 
MEETING. 


Tarn annual meeting of the Sustenta- 
tion Fund for the augmentation of 
miuisters’ stipends was held at Dr. Wil- 
liams’s Library, Gordon-square, on Wed- 
nesday afternoon. The chair was taken 
by Mr. Witiram Lone, President, and 
there were also present the Revs. S. A. 
Steinthal and J. Estlin Carpenter, Messrs. 
8. 8. Tayler, J. T. Preston, J. Cogan Con- 
way, T. Grosvenor Lee, Frank Preston, 
E. Chatfeild Clarke (Treasurer), Harry 
Rawson, and Alfred W. Worthington 
(Secretaries). 

Mr. Worrnineron read the following 
letter from the Rev. Robert Spears, and 
also a letter from the Rev. William 
Blazeby on the same subject, and taking 
a similar view. 

MR. SPEARS’ LETTER. 
Aruudel House, Highgate, Jan. 31, 1899. 


To the Chairman of the Sustentation Fund. 

Dear Si1r,—-I exceedingly regret that I cannot 
be present at the meeting, as I have been con- 
fined to my bed several weeks by a painful 
internalinflammation. Allow me to say at the 
outset, I have no feeling against the Rev. H. A. 
Voysey, but to.myself it is purely a matter of 
principle to protest against the funds of this 
society being given to any person who 
distinctly declares he stands outside the 
Christian Church. 

I am sincerely persuaded that such a use of 
the fund was never contemplated when the 
society was founded. I, perhaps, cannot 
better illustrate this, than from a letter I 
received on Monday of this week, and from a 
gentleman probably the largest benefactor of 
this very fund. Unsolicited he writes to me: 
“T trust you will be at the meeting on Wed- 
nesday. I cannot be there to enter my 
protest against this misuse of the fund as in 
the case of Mr. Voysey.” ‘I can assure 
you,” he writes, ‘‘when I gave my help, 
I had not the least idea that the money 
would at any time be given to any 
minister that was not within the Christian 
circle.” Now, Sir, [hold that in all probability 
this was the feeling entertained by us all. I 
am told in reply that the Rev. Charles Voysey, 
Mr. Conway, and others were invited to the 
first meeting. Surely it was never contemplated 
that that fund should be given to those who 
would insult the character of Christ, and to 
those who stand outside all Theistic belief. 

The names of different sections of our 
Church which were at the heading of the 
appeal are those of branches of the Christian 
Church. Would it not be well to take legal 
opinion on the course which has been pursued, 
and is likely to be pursued, and would it not 
be well to issue a circular to aJl the donors and 
members of this society, asking them their 
opinion on a matter of this kind. I feel 
morally certain we are entering upon a course 
that will lead to nothing but anarchy and 
weakness. 

I am thinking broadly of the interests 
involved in our position as a section of the 
Christian Church. From not a little corres- 
pondence during the past year as well as con- 
versations, I am sure there is a feeling abroad 
that we are doing a great moral wrong to a 
common cause. I am dictating this from a 
bed of great pain and only wish I could have 
been present to have put this matter in an 
even more forcible light.—Very faithfully 
yours, RopeRT SPEARS. 


The PresipEenT said that these letters 
would receive the respectful attention of 


the meeting, but they would first take the. 


recular business. 

The minutes of the last meeting, 
having been already printed and cir- 
culated with the previous year’s report, 
were taken as read. 

Mr. Wortnineton read the Report of 
the Board of Managers. 


The Report stated that the grants to various 
congregations, which were increased during 
the preceding year, had been continued with 
little variation, and had been gratefully ac- 


knowledged by both congregations and 
ministers. The list for 1898 was as follows :— 
CONGREGATION. Amount. 
Feb. 2, 1898. ENGuanp. 

fe ae ode 

Reading (6 pont): 12 10 0 
Richmond a 15)2.0) 20 
Chichester ; TO 02-0 

WALES. 
Gellionen and Trebannos (6months) 10 0 0 


June 22, 1898. ENGLAND. 


Banbury 20-0 0 
Bedford 20 0 0 
Birkenhead . 25 0 0 
Brighton : ete em oOs OO 
Bury St. Edmunds .. Rate of 20 0 0 
(Till the pulpit i is vacant) 
Cheltenham Pegs Feb.1 via 25 0 0 
Chichester 20 0 0 
Cirencester ... 20 0 0 
Deptford 20.0 0 
Devonport BRON) AG: 
Dover ce Be nee 25 0 0 
Gloucester... ce wot 25 0 0 
Godalming ... 25 0 0 
Guildford... “Rate of 25 0 0 
(Till the pulpit i is ee) 

Hastings ... as: 25 0 0 
Ilminster be Sone 25 0 0 
Ipswich 30 0 0 
King’s Lynn.. 20 0 0 
Kingswood = a 20) 1) Orn 
London (Avondale- road, Peckham) 20 0 0 

»» (Wood Green) 25 0 0 
Loughborough rf 25 0 0 
Maidstone : 25 0 0 
Moreton Hampstead 380 0 0 
Newbury : 25 0 0 
Reading ae 25 0 0 
Richmond (conditionally) .. 30 0 0 
Shepton Mallett 20 0 0 
Tavistock 20 0 0 


June 22, 1898. Wwe 


Aberdare (Old Meeting) 30m OF 0 
Brondeifi and Caeronnen ... 25 0 0 
Capel-y-Bryn and Alltyplacca 25 0 0 
Capel-y-Groes gees Cue, 25 0 0 
Cribin 6 25 0 0 
Dowlais : 20 0 0 
Gellionen and Trebannos : cae Wee Om) 
Liandyssul and Pantdefaid (con- 
ditionally) 25 Ome O 
Merthyr Tydfil 20 0 0 
Rhydygwyn and Ciliau Acron 25 0 0 
June 22, 1898. IrELanp. 
Belfast (Mount Pottinger) ... 20 0 0 
»,  (York-street) wee 20 0 0 
Crumlin ; 20 0 0 
ey. (conditionally) 20 0 0 
Moira.. 20 Ona 
Newry 20 0 0 


The managers ferorded tlieie respect for 
the memory of the late Mr. James 
Thornely, secretary of the Ministers’ 
Stipend Augmentation Fund, to whose 
courteous and appreciative spirit’ the 
Board had been greatly indebted, at its 
commencement, for the harmonious and 
generous relations that were established 
between the two bodies, and which had 
continued, without intermission, during 
the whole existence of the Sustentation 
Fund. The loss was also lamented of 
Mrs. Bowring, Mrs. Evelegh, Mr. William 


Tate, Mr. Thomas Thomas, Mr. Michael 
Hunter, Mrs. Heywood, the Rev. T. 
Hincks, and Mr. Henry Roscoe, all 


original contributors to the Fund, and of 
Mrs. Eiloart, who continued her husband’s 
subscription. The income from sub- 
scriptions had consequently somewhat 
decreased, and although two donations of 
£100 each had been received from Mrs. 
Bowman, of Bolton, and another friend, 
the Board very strongly urged the need 


of maintaining the income 


Fund. 

The report included a careful summary 
of an elaborate statement which had been 
drawn up for the use of the managers, 
showing the condition of the aided con- 
gregations and their ministers in the first 
and latest years of each application. From 
this it appeared that, on the whole, a 
gradual, though slow improvement had 
taken place in the condition of the aided 
congregations, and especially in Wales. 
The income of the poorest class of 
ministers had been substantially in- 
creased, and the action of the Fund had 
been accompanied by an increase of 
liberality on the part of the congregations. 
During the fifteen years of the existence 
of the Fund £15,073 had been granted 
in 702 grants, showing an average of 
£1,005 per annum in an average of 43 
grants, averaging £23 each. The report 
concluded by urging the need of further 
improvement. The Fund was in no 
degree of an eleemosynary character. Its 
main purpose was to stimulate congrega- 
tions to a keener sense of their obligations, 
and to induce them to regard it as an 
elementary duty to make liberal. con- 
tributions to their ministers for services 
that are, in too many cases, but in- 


of the 


| adequately recognised. 


The TREAsURER haying presented his 
statement of accounts, the PreEsiprntr 
moved that the report and accounts be 
adopted and printed for circulation among 
the contributors and friends of the Fund. 
He referred to the chief points in the 
report, and dwelt upon their main object, 
which was not to lead congregations to 
depend on the Fund for their minister’s 
salary, but to stimulate them to fresh 
efforts. If they had larger resources there 
was much more help they would like to 
give. 

The motion was seconded by Mr. Gros- 
vENOR LEE, and adopted. 

Mr. Harry Rawson then referred to 
the letters of the Revs. R. Spears and W. 
Blazeby which had been read. He thought 
it would be admitted that he had a pretty 
distinct recollection of the discussions 
that took place in 1882, when that Fund 
was founded. It had been the desire of 
everyone to make the meshes as wide as 
possible through which help should be 
given to deserving congregations. The 
very fact that their Conference was of 
what Dr. Martineau had described as a 
polyonymous nature showed the desire to 
make it as comprehensive as possible. He 
might say that they all would have the 
greatest sympathy with Mr. Spears in 
his illness, and, while they were not 
bound to agree with him, they always gave 
him credit for the most unselfish zeal for 
every cause he held to be right. Among 
the congregations helped by that Fund 
were those denominated Unitarian. The 
Reading congregation was so styled, and 
it was a congregation regularly assembling 
for the worship of God. ‘Those were the 
conditions of their constitution, and they 
were therefore justified in making the 
grant in question. Their usual practice, 
when asked to make a grant to a congrega- 
tion, was to satisfy themselves that the 
minister was a man of education and 
character, and he did not think they would 
have been justified in going beyond that 
in the case in question, and inquiring 
into his religious views. They had acted 
according to the spirit and the letter of 
their constitution. To do-more would 
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have been to interfere with the autonomy 
of their congregations, which was so highly 
prized. There could, therefore, be no valid 
objection to their action, and he moved :— 

That a respectful acknowledgment of their 
letters be forwarded to the Rev. Robert Spears 
and the Rev. Wm. Blazeby, and that they be 
informed that the managers have always acted, 
to the best of their belief, in accordance with 
both the spirit and the letter of the constitu- 
tion of this fund, and the rules prescribed for 
its management, in the grants they have made 
for ‘the maintenance of faithful and efficient 
ministers, to such Unitarian, Liberal 
Christian, Free Christian, Presbyterian, and 
other non-subscribing or kindred congregations 
in the United Kingdom as regularly assemble 
for the public worship of God.” 

The Rev. J. EH. Carpenter seconded the 
resolution. No one, he said, desired to 
speak with anything but respect of the 
gentlemen who had criticised the opera- 
tions of that Board and has raised 
difficulties in the letters which had been 
read. Hveryone knew the ardent zeal of 
their friend Mr. Spears for the Unitarian 
cause, and they all sympathised deeply 
with him in his illness. But when those 
two gentlemen challenged the action of 
the Board partly on the ground of 
principle and of historical fact, their case 
appeared extremely weak. That Fund was 
constituted in connection with the first 
National Conference. The part which Mr. 
Rawson took in bringing the need of their 
ministers for such a fund before the 
Conference was so well known, he would 
not enlarge upon it, or say how great the 
debt of gratitude to him. The congrega- 
tion to which they had given assistance 
at Reading was on the roll of the 
Conference, and therefore within the 
designation of the group of churches for 
which the Fund was devised. ‘True, 
that the gentleman who was now elected 
as minister was not personally contem- 
plated at the original foundation of the 
Conference, but it was also true that his 
father was actually invited to be present 
at the Conference, so there could not be 
any irreconcilable hostility between the 
general membership of the Conference and 
the type of doctrine of that gentleman. 
He recalled a fact in the early history 
of their movement showing that it had 
been foreseen at the outset that such 
width would characterise the Fund, and he 
therefore submitted that the Board had in 
no way exceeded their duties. 

Mr. J. T. Preston and Mr. Grosvenor 
LzE supported the resolution, the latter 
pointing out that the grant was made to 
the congregation. They had a right to 
look at the credentials of a congregation, 
to assure themselves that it was properly 
ordered and met regularly for the public 
worship of God. But if they entered into 
the views of the minister chosen by the 
congregation, they would land themselves 
in very serious difficulties. 

The resolution was unanimously carried. 

The retiring managers, Messrs. David 
Ainsworth and Hdgar Chatfeild Clarke, 
were re-elected. 

On the motion of the Rev. J. HB. 
Carpenter, seconded by the Rev. S. A. 
SrrrntHat, the sincere thanks of the con- 
tributors were given to Mr. William Long 
for his services as President during the 
past year, and he was re-elected. 

Both speakers dwelt upon the value of 
Mr. Long’s services, and the deep interest 
he took in the welfare of their ministers. 

The Prestpent having acknowledged 
the vote, Mr, S. 8. Tayzer proposed the re- 


appointment of Mr. E. Chatfeild Clarke as 
Treasurer, with thanks for his past 
services. In doing so, Mr. Tayler urged 
that it would be an advantage, if congre- 
gations throughout the country would 
devote au offertory to the Fund, and the 
Treasurer, in responding, said that in a 
few cases this had been done, and the 
example might be more widely followed. 

Messrs. Harry. Rawson and A. W. 
Worthington were re-appointed secretaries, 
and thanks were accorded to them and to 
Mr. E. W. Marshall, the hon. auditor; 
also to the trustees of Dr. William’s 
Library for the use of rooms for the 
meetings of the Fund. 

A vote of thanks to the President for 
his services. in the chair concluded the 
business. 


UNITARIAN HOME MISSIONARY 


COLLEGE. 


THE annual meetings of this College 
were held in the Memorial Hall, Man- 
chester, on Wednesday, Jan. 25. The 
business meeting in the afternoon was 
presided over by the retiring president, Sir 
J.T. Brunner, Bart., M.P. Mr. E. Talbot 
read the report, and Mr. G. Hadfield pre- 
sented the treasurer’s statement of 
accounts, in the absence of Mr. J. R. 
Beard. ‘ 


The Committee’s report chronicled the pro- 
ceedings at the close of the last session, and 
the settlement of Mr. J. M. Bass, B.A., as 
minister of the Chesham Congregation, Bury. 
Miss Sharpe’s prize of £10 for Biblical study 
had been awarded to Mr. Nazarian, the Rev. 
J. H. Bibby’s Greek prize of £3 to Mr. Davison. 
Mr. Rossington and Mr. Schroeder had 
graduated in the Victoria University, and Mr. 
Kelsey White had passed the preliminary Arts 
examination. Mr. Schroeder had been ap- 
pointed Durning Smith Scholar, and Mr. 
Vaughan Tate Scholar. 

The report described the course of instruction 
in sermon composition and preaching now 
pursued in the College as follows :—Once a 
week during the session a full service is held at 
Cross-street Chapel, attended by all Theological 
and Arts students, in the course of which a 
written sermon is delivered and two brief 
extempore addresses are given. The text of 
the written sermon, selected by the preacher, 
is announced a week beforehand, and made the 
subject of written. schemes, prepared by the 
other students. All students preach in rota- 
tion. The texts of the extempore addresses are 
selected by the tutors, and given at the service 
itself, without previous announcement, to 
students, not chosen by rotation. Any friends 
are welcome to attend the service, which is 
held on Fridays, at 1 p.m, Training in voice 
production is also provided. 

As regards finance, the report contained the 
following statement :—In comparison with the 
accounts for 1897, it will be seen that the 
income amounts to £1,885 4s. 10d., an increase 
of £99 14s. 6d., which is due to the receipt of 
a larger number of subscriptions during the 
financial year. The expenditure amounts to 
£1,390 19s. 7d., an increase of £51 8s. 9d., due 
mainly to there being a larger number of 
students on the College foundation. The excess 
of expenditure over income is £5 14s. 9d, 
against a similar excess of £54 5s. 6d. for 1897 ; 
but the fact that we have received £39 14s. 4d. 
from the Commissioners of Inland Revenue, 
being a return of income-tax for the preceding 
three years, must not be overlooked. During 
the year we have lost, through death, anumber 
of subscribers, whose subscriptions in the 
aggregate amount to £32, so that it is more 
than ever necessary for our local treasurers to 
try to obtain new or larger subscriptions for 
1899 if we are to show as favourable a balance- 
sheet as the present one. The new and in. 
creased subscriptions for 1898 amount to £19. 
The donations for the year amount to 
£107 2s, Od—namely, £100 from M.B., and 


smaller sums from Belfast and from the 
Trustees of the Charitable and Educational 
Fund of our Church at Shrewsbury. The 
stock account shows an increase of £101. 

Sir Jonn Brunner moved the adop- 
tion of report and accounts. Tn the course 
of his remarks he said how deep his 
sympathy was with the work of the 
College. Teachers might sometimes think 
they were lifting the selfsame weight year 
after year ; but yet it was clear that on the 
contrary the work done each year would 
make ‘the task easier for succeeding 
generations. The tuition in elocution was, 
he thought, an admirable feature. It is 
painful to listen’ to a man who cannot 
make himself heard. In the House of 
Commons some escape the boredom by 
going to sleep. Itis even more important 
that the minister should be heard than the 
average M.P. He also thought that 
lectures on health and muscular develop- 
ment, particularly of the chest, would be 
invaluable to the students. He felt that 
during the many years he had been buried 
in business and separated from his Unitarian 
friends he had lost a great deal; but since 
then he had associated himself more and 
more closely with the affairs of the 
Unitarian Churches, and he would like 
something to be done to show the world 
more clearly our connection with one 
another. He would be glad if we could 
adopt a collective name, and the idea 
had been encouraged by his friend Mr. R. 
D. Holt. The present seemed to be the 
psychological moment for Unitarians to 
make themselves better known and more 
visible to the public eye. He believed, in 
view of the public attitude towards 
Sacerdotalism, that if, with our heads 
well up, we were to offer our opinions to 
the public, we should induce many who 
are dissatisfied to give their adherence 
to our faith which is so full of mental and 
spiritual comfort. We ought not tobe so 
quiescent as we have been. An old 
student had written him a letter com- 
plaining that in so many cases congrega-. 
tions preferred inviting converts to their 
pulpits instead of men educated in our 
own colleges; but he thought that was 
entirely a matter for the congregations 
themselves. No pressure can be brought 
to bear upon them; nor would it be right 
to desire such jurisdiction. He con- 
cluded with a word of welcome to his 
successor in the presidential chair, Mr. 
Frank Taylor, of Bolton. 

A vote of thanks was accorded to the 
visitors, the examiners and the honorary 
medical officers. Mr. James R. Beard 
was re-elected treasurer, with Mr. G. 
Hadfield as deputy - treasurer; the Rey. 
Dendy Agate and Mr. E. Talbot, secretaries. 
The committee includes three new names 
—Rev. W. R. Shanks and Messrs. H. 8. 
Knowles and C. Wright. 


EVENING MEETING. 

The evening meeting was presided over 
by Mr. Franx Taytor, who delivered an 
admirable address. He said no college 
had turned out a body of more earnest and 
efficient men in its time; workers in God’s 
vineyard, of whom it might well be proud. 
Its first twelve students were all still 
living. Eleven of its students had gone 
on to Manchester College, where they 
acquitted themselves with distinction. 
What would have been the condition of 
our churches if this college had not been 
established ? Some of the men might have 
found their way into our ministry without 
any special training at all. The world’s 
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course has been surely, though slowly, on- 
ward and upward; men have risen step by 
step to higher heights of living, and 
Orthodoxy has changed its ground ; but our 
work is not at an end—on the contrary, it 
is more important than ever. We have 
been mainly engaged in clearing the 
ground; now, we must preach the glorious 
affirmations which are so real to us; we 
must preach a positive, faith, for God and 
loyalty tu Jesus demand it. The college 
is training men to labour in our churches, 
whose hearts are inspired with love of God 
and man; and he wished it and them God- 
speed with all his heart. 

The Rev. J. E. Mannrne spoke mainly 
concerning the new Catechism which was 
claimed to be one of the most wonderful 
and far-reaching facts in this most 
wonderful century. He thought some 
of its statements were so simple as to 
be unintelligible, though on the whole 
they were clearly expressed. It was a 
feeble production, and in many respects 
extremely indefinite, and it compares un- 
favourably with the historic Catechisms 
which we know. It represents a mere 
surface agreement from beginning to end. 
The Churches have been made to agree 
thus far by the influence of our Unitarian- 
ism. Channing’s influence has filtered 
right through the Christain world. 
What is meant by sin producing death 
eternal ? Holy Ghost, Holy Spirit, and 
Spirit of Christ seem one and the same. 
How is it likely to be received? ‘There is 
a reluctance on the part of the leaders of 
Congregationalism to say frankly what they 
think about it. Dr. Goodrich approves 
of it on the whole, but says that when 
it is revised it would be a good thing to 
invite suggestions. Some kind of manual 
might be useful even to us, as we ought 
to give our children some definite theo- 
logical instruction. It is singular that 
we should be the last to insist that our 
children should learn the elements of our 
faith. They ought to be taught what 
their parents believe about the Bible, 
God, Jesus Christ and the essentials of 
Christian doctrince. We have had our 
Catechisms in the past; Channing’s was 
an admirable one; but now our people 
are indifferent; parents leave their chil- 
dren’s religious instruction to chance, to 
minister, or to teachers. They grow up 
with no definite ideas whatever, and 
often when they become men and 
women ritualism attracts them, and they 
have no intellectual guidance. 

The Rev. Jamus C. StreEt next spoke as 
an old student. Coming back to Man- 
chester, standing in that hall and listening 
to the speeches, marked for him the steps 
of Time. Personally he did not feel much 
older, and life’s outlook was as en- 
couraging as ever it was. He said that 
about 1853 our various churches in the 
Kingdom presented a very strange aspect, 
being half empty, and fewer by far than 
than they are now; many of them without 
mivisters, and looking in vain to find them. 
A sort of paralysis rested upon them, and 
many of the best souls amongst us were 
becoming alarmed. In Manchester there 
was a little energetic man who was deeply 
impressed with the, condition of things 
Unitarian. The Rev. J. R. Beard began 
to write and speak and_peregrinate, 
making appeals to our people ina way not 

known before. Very few responded at 
first ; but there was another man—elegant, 
scholarly, refined—in charge of a great and 
influential congregation, to whom the good 


things of the world had come. This 
apparently unlikely man was the first to 
respond to the appeal: he was the Rev. 
W. Gaskell. Those who did not listen at 
first were constrained to listen when the 
voices blended, and the appeal/produced a 
rallying first amongst the Manchester 
Unitarians. These advocates said there 
were large numbers of the working classes 
who were prepared to listen to Unitarian- 
ism, and that amongst them were many 
exceptional men engaged in work in 
Sunday-school, on Temperance platforms, 
&c,, and who could earry to their fellows 
those principles of Christianity with 
which they themselves were permeated. 
Why not found a school for them, so that 
they may have the necessary help? Then 
there followed as a result the Unitarian 
Home Missionary Board. A large number 
of strange applications came in. 
was no system of National Education in 
those days. Many working men had not 
passed through a Day-school at all, and 
Sunday-schools had to be used for secular 
instruction. Postmen, weavers, knitters, 
clerks, grocers’ assistants, &c., applied— 
a very unlikely crew, apparently. A more 
uncouth assembly than the first students 
never gathered together. Strange material! 
Yet their intelligence was most marked. 
Not a man who was not deeply in earnest. 
They were taken in hand by the Revs. 
Beard and Gaskell, and the scheme was 
proved to be right. The missionary spirit 
was very strong in those early men. They 
came to study for three years, and some 
have given a full proof of their ministry 
since. Well, the Board has become a col- 
lege; studies are devoloped, and there are 
improvements inmany way. Theinstitution, 
by keeping up with the times, has been 
carrying on the education of the old 
students as well as the new. The Home 
Missionary Board proved itself absolutely 
necessary for our church life. Times 
have greatly changed. Children in our 
Sunday-schools are educated in the 
Day-schools. People generally are 
better taught than they were forty 


years ago. Audiences are therefore 
of a different character. It was right 
that the Board should become a 


college, and that its curriculum should 
become higher; also that its students 
should be of a different character. In the 
old days one of the men would walk out 
twelve miles on a Sunday to preach; 
borrow a bell from a shop door and ring 
it on the village green until an audience 
gathered round. Not exactly this type of 
man comes up to college now. Ministers 
nowadays have to face a different work. 
People did not seem so earnest as they 
once were regarding religion. Many of 
them waste their time in fields of pleasure 
and absent themselves from our churches. 
He rejoiced that present-day students 
have to face different problems. The old 
questions were nearly all given up. Men 
are less concerned about dogmas and 
doctrines than ever they were. He was 
not in favour of doctrinal manuals, nor in 
favour of parents teaching doctrines to 
their children. He believed they should 
restrict themselves to teaching funda- 
mental religious principles, and he doubted 
whether doctrines were the things that 
would rouse the people to-day. He had 
faith in the Church of God, in the public 
spirit, in the boundless possibilities of 
humanity ; but these things could not be 
summed up in any system of any Church 
in Christendom; but the Church greater 


There> 


than them all was the Church of the living 
God, large enough for all the pure and 
true whatever their belief, which excluded 
no one, and into which the breath of the 
Eternal is ever blowing. He believed that 
the students of the H.M.C. would take 
their places amongst the prophets of this 
Church. 

During the evening the Wilton-street 
Quartette Party, Denton, provided musical 
items which were much appreciated. 

After the usual votes of thanks, the Rev. 
James ©. Srrezr pronounced the bene- 
diction, and the proceedings terminated. 


CANADIAN NOTES. 

A REcENT Canada letter in the 
Christian Register contained the following 
interesting particulars of work in that 
country :—The churches of the liberal faith 
have a struggle. They are a voice crying 
in the wilderness, “Make straight the 
highway of the Lord.” Take our church 
at Hamilton. Its history illustrates the 
bit of humor at the expense of Scotch 
economy. Itis said a Scotchman keeps 
the Sabbath, and all else he can lay his 
hands on. Now the church at Hamilton 
dates back to 1888, when a layman began 
reading the sermons of our Unitarian 
ministers. Out of that work came 
regular meetings, then a minister and 
church. Discouragements came. They 
came to see whether the seed was planted 
where there is depth of earth for root. 
The little band at Hamilton was good 
soil; they held on with Scoteh tenacity to 
what they had. There is no minister there 
now; but the people meet and hear a 
sermon read. There is Sunday-school 
and Bible class. There is that most 
blessed institution, a branch of the 
Women’s Alliance. There is a guild and 
Unity Club. And these are alive and at 
work. A correspondent from Hamilton 
writes: “In some ways our people have 
done better work since thrown on their 
own resources.” . . . 

Toronto moves on, with its various 
activities, as an old-established’ church. 
Here, again, the Alliance is active. 
Browning, also, has a club for the study 
of his thought. A Boys’ Evening Home 
Club is well under way. A correspondent 
writes: ‘Some forty (all that we have 
accommodation for at present) of the 
poorest boys in the city come to our 
church every Thursday evening. After 
they have thoroughly washed themselves, 
and have had a light supper of cocoa and 
gingerbread, they are divided into small 
groups, and then either read or are read to, 
or are instructed in some good subject. 
Last year some of the boys took up 
Nansen’s ‘ Farthest North,’ and this year 
Stanley’s ‘Through Darkest Africa’ is 
being read and explained to them, If we 
can only raise the funds, we hope soon to 
start a class in wood-carving. After 
three-quarters of an hour spent thus 
seriously in some good occupation, games 
of all sorts are distributed, and the boys 
play until 9.30, when they are sent home.” 

Montreal moves on in the even tenor of 
its way. One imagines that in Montreal 
there ought to be two Unitarian churches. 
And we hope the day is coming when 
there will be. 

The Ottawa church, which has taken the 
name of “The Church of Our Father,” 
was visited in November by Mrs. Davis, 
secretary of the Women’s Alliance. A 
branch Alliance was organised, which is 
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most earnestly at work. The society at 
Ottawa is under great obligation to Mrs. 
Davis, whose work there cannot be over- 
estimated. A parish board of twelve 
leading citizens was lately elected. The 
aim of this new society is to purchase a 
lot as soon as possible. The Sunday- 
school is in fine shape. Now the three 
arms of the church are in organised form 
—the parish board, the Alliance, and the 
Sunday-school. The congregations are 
increasing. Our word is needed, and we 
who preach it need that our hands be 
upheld by the strong ones of your land. 


THE LONDON BAZAAR. 


A meeting of the London Bazaar 
Council, composed of ministers and dele- 
gates from the churches, and representa- 
tives of the London District Unitarian 
Society, the London Provincial Assembly, 
the B. and F.U.A.; and the Sunday-school 
Association, was held in the Councilroom at 
Hssex Hall on Wednesday evening. The 
chair was taken by Dr. Blake Odgers, and 
there was a good attendance. 

The Chairman reported on the proceed- 
ings of the Executive Committee and 
the suggestions they made. 

The draft of a public appeal, which will 
be shortly issued, and a scheme for the 
disposal of the Fund to be raised, to be 
amended by the committee in accordance 
with suggestions made, were adopted. 

The Committee was empowered to carry 
on the work, and to report progress to the 
General Council not later than Whitsun- 
tide. 

After some discussion of alternative 
dates, 1t was decided that the Bazaar 
should be held on Tuesday, Wednesday, 
and Thursday, May 1-3, 1900; and the 
Committee was authorised to take the 
Queen’s Hall for that purpose. 

The following are the Executive 
Committee, with power to add to their 
number :— 

Dr. W. Blake Odgers (Chairman), Mr. 
Harold Baily, Rev. W. Copeland Bowie, 
Mr. HE. Chatfeild Clarke, Mr. G. Harold 
Clennel, Mr. W. H. Coltart, Mr. Ernest 
Coventry, Rev. A. Farquharson, Dr. 
Brooke Herford, Miss Annie Lawrence, 
Mr. David Martineau, Miss Lillie Marti- 
neau, Mr. H. MHandfield Morton, Mrs. 
Blake Odgers, Lady O’Hagan, Mr. Frank 
Preston, Miss J. Durning Smith, Rey. 
Robert Spears, Mrs. Stronge, Mr. J. Sud- 
bery, Rev. W. G. Tarrant, Mr.S.8S. Tayler, 
Mr. Harold Wade, Mrs. Wooding, Mrs. T. 
P. Young. 


To CoRRESPONDENTS.—Letters, <&c., 
received from the following :—E. B.; 
Oj ASG.; i: H.s 2A. bis R. M: seid OR 
JARO eda FB. W.; SSW 


Ervs’s Cocoa,—GraTEFUL AND COMFORTING.— 
‘By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutri- 
tion, and by a careful application of the fine pro- 
perties of well-selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has pro- 
vided for our breakfast and supper a delicately 
flavoured beverage which may save us many heavy 
doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious use of such 
articles of diet that a constitution may be gradually 
built up until strong enough to resist every tendency 
to disease. We may escape many a fatal shaft by 
keeping ourselves well fortified with pure blood and 
a properly nourished frame.” —Cwvil Service Gazette. 
—Made simply with boiling water or milk.—Sold 
only in packets and pound tins, by Grocers, labelled 

—“James Eprs and Co, Ltd, Homeopathic 
Chemists, London.” 
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BELFAST. 


Wir exceptions that may be counted 
on the fingers of one hand, our forty Irish 
congregations are set within the limits of 
two contiguous counties, Antrim and 
Down ; and again, with a few exceptions, 
they are divided out among four 
presbyteries : Armagh takes the churches 
of South Down, Bangor those of North 
Down chiefly, Templepatrick those of 
North Antrim, and Antrim certain of the 
churches in and round Belfast. To some 
extent, at least, in our presbyterial 
arrangements, geographical considerations 
have got themselves recognised. 

Belfast stands at the centre of our 
province. Not by any means that it has 
memories either of civic dignity or of 
religious enlightenment that go back to 
times earlier than many other towns and 
churches of Ulster can quote. It is a 
mushroom place, that has grown very 
quickly—too quickly ; there is a pressure 
of religious prejudice here, greater to the 
square inch, I think, than you would feel 
in any other spot of all the world; and 
there is no place in all the world, there- 
fore, where there is more need for co- 
operation and mutual goodwill and service 
among our own people and our own 
churches. But I am merely pointing out 
where our Irish churches are, and noting 
that they are chiefly “ presbyterian.” 

The chances and changes of bygone 
times have left these two things true— 
that Ulster is Protestant, and Protes- 
tantism here is Presbyterian. The Ulster- 
man has in him much of the independence, 
the love of exactness, the tenacity and 
“ dourness,” and the somewhat formal and 
solemn piety which are among the 
characteristics of the Scot; and there is 
something in Calvinism which exactly 
suits him. Orthodox Presbyterianism is 
the chief, the most wideawake and active, 
the most popular and prosperous, of all 
forms of faith in the Irish North. Here 
in Belfast, for instance, its churches far 
outnumber those of any other body, and 
its men are to the front in all educational 
and philanthropic work. There is just a 
teudency among them to talk of Presby- 
terian interests as though the rest of us 
were nowhere; about the founding of a 
“« Presbyterian University” in the North, 
for example, to balance a “ Catholic 
University” in the South; as though the 
whole matter lay there. But we will 
pardon them for this, if they will not carry 
it too far. Itis an outflow of the buoyant 
life-feeling that comes of lusty health. 
Would that, when our people came out 
from among them, they had brought with 
them more of the old energy and earnest- 
ness ! 

But I am not going to confess that our 
people have not been true to their oppor- 
tunities, orthatin proportion to our popula- 
tions, ourchurchesare fewer or ournumbers 
less than you will find in England. Take 
Belfast. We have five churches here, and 
our population is short of 350,000. What 
English towns can show a better record? 
And our churches here have a good deal on 
their hands, and are not unmindful of their 
responsibilities. I do not want to present 
the catalogue of our difficulties; but 
friends across the water have been disposed 
to judge us, at times, a little unfairly ; and 


| we deserve credit, greater than we some- 


times receive, for good work anda good 
deal of it. 

I have already spoken of our origin in 
Presbyterianism. When our people came 
out from orthodoxy, they brought with 
them, in fact, their old ideas of church 
government. And not only do we of the 
present day——most of us, that is—see no 
reason for dropping the presbyterial 
method, but we are inclined to think that 
it is the very thing, or something very like 
it, that our English churches are in need of 
and are trying to plan. I have had 
some twenty years of church-life and work 
on the English side of the Channel, and 
now five years of work on the Irish side. 
I have seen both the good and the evil of 
the English and the Irish methods. I 
claim to know something of the actual 
working of both systems, in churches that 
are small and weak, and in churches that 
are strong. And however grotesque, 
from an English point of view, may be the 
suggestion that England has anything to 
learn from Ireland, I venture to say 
that, had the principles that guide our 
Irish Presbyterian system been accepted 
by certain English churches I could name, 
good work would have been better done ; 
difficulties would have been avoided that 
caused an infinity of trouble; weak 
churches would have been strengthened, 
and churches that died would have Pex 
kept alive. I think that’s so. 

I may be mistaken. No system is per- 
fect; every system may be abused; and 
any system leaves trouble behind when 
the people who are responsible for the 
working of it leave their work undone. 
But there are certain things you want. 
You want the churches to feel not alone 
the spirit of fellowship, but the spirit of 
unity. You want your council of minis- 
ters. You want lay representation of the 
churches. You want the assurance that 
each man’s just liberty will be respected 
and each congregation’s rightful privi- 
leges will be regarded. You want the 
recognition of the minister’s place in the 
counsels of his church. You want a court 
of appeal to which ministers and congre- 
gations alike may turn for redress of 
grievances or solution of difficulties. You 
want to secure that congregations, in their 
own despite possibly, shall have protection 
against being made a prey of by unworthy 
men. You want prompt, _ efficient, 
organised help—not money help, merely — 
for churches that need it. You want to 
be able to call to account not alone the 
minister who incurs public disgrace, but 
also the minister who by serious neglect 
of duty is imperilling his church’s welfare 
and its life. And you want that the 
separate churches shall have guidance in 
their methods of procedure by that which 
has the sanction of the deliberate, 
reasoned, and responsible approval of 
trusty men. Pray understand me, I am 
not saying that the system we have here 
is notopen toabuse—I have acknowledged 
that it is. I do not say that it has never 
been abused—I am not writing history 
But I have been hard at work among the 
churches for what seems to me a long 
while now; and it is with profoundest 
reverence for their purpose of worshipping 
God and serving men, and with brotherly 
regard for all faithful ministers who are 
over them in the Lord, that I long for the 
universal adoption, by our churches, of 
measures that shall bind us closer together 
and make us stronger for good. 

Leaving this, we of the Presbytery of 
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Antrim have had the pleasure, very 
recently, of welcoming a new brother and 
colleague in Dr. Mellone, so that our 
churches are again fully manned. The 
church at Holywood, of which Dr. Mellone 
has taken charge, is an important one 
among us, its history stretching back 
pretty well three centuries. We are con- 
fident that its fortunes are committed to 
faithful and able hands. Holywood has 
taken its new minister to its heart. We 
held our service of ordination and our 
welcome meeting a few weeks ago, and it 
was good to see how heartily young and 
old joined in the expressions of goodwill 
and trust that fell from Mr. Munster, Mr. 
Malcolm, Mr. Patterson, and other 
speakers on behalf of church and school. 
Dr. Mellone is just back from his travels, 
and doubtless he will be glad to settle; 
“ Father Christmas ” had already touched 
the heart of Holywood to kindness; and 
the respect and affection which the new 
minister has already earned are an assur- 
ance of useful and happy work for years 
to come. 

And shall I be pardoned if I name here 
another worker who has just taken up his 
task—Mr. George Slipper, of the Belfast 
Domestic Mission to the Poor? Did you 
see that somebody in the south of England 
had been charging Unitarians with having 
no domestic missions? J. suppose his 
mistake was due to this: that we do not 
label them with any sectarian name. All 
the same, however, we know who the 
people are who find the money for them, 
and who do the work. Our Belfast 
Domestic Mission is on the same free lines 
as are those of London, Manchester, and 
Liverpool. Would that we could run it 
with a stronger and more liberal hand! 
Our new missionary begins well. He has 
had knowledge of the work as secretary to 
the Durning Hall movement in the East- 
end of London. He understands its 
needs. His heart is in it. His people 
have welcomed him. His colleagues trust 
him. So there is hope that the work will 
go usefully forward. But the work itself 
is as difficult as it is good. No one would 
believe how great is the prejudice that 
here opposes it. And no one on the 
English side of the water can understand 
to what weary isolation the workers feel 
themselves left when again and again, in 
answer to our cry “Come over and help 
us,” we receive reply, “Oh, you are such 
a long way off.’ Yes! From England 
Treland is a long way off. From Ireland 
England is only a short distance away. 
Don’t let us cease to stretch across the 
water the hands of brothers. And why 
need you fear the crossing? You get to 
the boat at about ten or eleven at night; 
you are delighted to find how comfortable 
steamboat travelling is now made; you 
wake up in the morning at Belfast; and 
you are astonished at the Hnglishness of 
everything, pleased with the pleasure that 
you give your friends. 

Dovetas WaLMsLey. 
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[Notices and Reports for this Department should 
be as brief as possible, and be sent in by Thursday 
Morning.) 
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Birkenhead.—At the annual congregational 
meeting held on Jan, 29, immediately after the 
morning service, the following resolution was 
unanimously passed :—“ That this meeting of the 
eongregation worshipping at the Unitarian Church, 


Birkenhead, hails with great satisfaction the decision 
of Her Majesty’s Government to take part in the 
international conference about to be held on the 
initiative of the Emperor of Russia, and trusts 
that the result of the conference will be a large and 
permanent decrease of national armaments.” The 
reports of the committee, the treasurer, &c., and 
the reports from the Sunday-school and various 
societies connected with the church, were then con- 
sidered and passed. The report of the committee 
contained the following among other paragraphs :— 
“Your committee desire to gratefully acknowledge 
on the part of the congregation the increasingly 
valuable service which the Rev. James Crossley is 
rendering to the cause of liberal Christianity, not 
only by his conduct of the services of the church, 
but by other not less useful, if less prominent, 
activities.” The position of the arrangements for 
the building of the new schools was explained, and 
the meeting closed with a hearty vote of thanks to 
the chairman, Mr. Frederick Jevons, for his services 
during the year. 

Birmingham : Kingswood.—A most interesting 
lecture was given in Kingswood schoolroom on 
Wednesday evening, Jan. 25, by Mr. W. Fox, son 
of the Rev. John Fox, of Leeds. It was an 
account of a holiday ramble in Cornwall, 
and was illustrated by about sixty splendid 
oxy-hydrogen lantern views. The lantern was 
manipulated by Mr. G. R. Heaviside, son of 
the Rev. George Heaviside, of Coventry, and the 
chair was taken by Mr. Lewis Lloyd, son of the 
late Rev. Rees Lloyd, of Belper. 

' Blackpool.—List Sunday evening, Mr. C. C. 
Grundy addressed a good congregation in the 
Masonic Hall, South Shore, on “ Peace,” taking for 
his text—“ Blessed are the peace-makers, for they 
shall be called the sons of God.” At the close of 
the service, it was unanimously resolved “That 
this congregation, being deeply convinced that the 
time has fully come when the Governments of the 
Nations should seriously endeavour to seek by 
means of international discussion the most effectual 
means of securing to all peoples the benefits of a 
real and lasting peace, and of putting an end to the 
progressive development of the present arma- 
ments, desires to strengthen Her Majesty’s Minis- 
ters in their expressed intention of giving energetic 
and hearty support to the peace proposals of His 
Majesty the Emperor of Russia.” 

Bury St. Edmunds.—On Monday, Jan. 30, a 
public tea and meeting were held to welcome the 
Rev. John Dale, the newly-appointed minister. At 
tea some fifty-one persons were present, and this 
number was largely increased at the public meeting 
which followed. The chair was occupied by Mr. I. 
M. Wade, of Norwich ; there were also present the 
Revs. F. Allen, W. Jellie, B.A., H. Bennett 
(P.M. Church), J. Dale, &c. After the singing of a 
hymn the Chairman moved a resolution of sympathy 
with the Rev. R. Spears in his illness, thanking him 
for his help in bringing about the present hopeful 
state of affairs ab Bury St. Edmunds. Mr. Wade 
then pressed home some telling and homely counsels, 
inculcating the religious priuciples wherein we differ 
from other Churches, exhorting the people to stand 
fast in spite of the ill name weget. He hoped that 
soon there would be a Sunday-school started, and 
felt sure that from the small beginning there would 
soon come success. Mr. Sturgeon (treasurer of the 
congregation) then moved a vote of welcome on 
behalf of the congregation to Mr. and Mrs. and Miss 
Dale, and he hoped that their coming amongst them 
would result in good work being accomplished on all 
sides. Mr, Ward seconded the resolution. The 
Rev. F, Allen and the Rey. W. Jellie, on behalf of 
the Eastern Union, also joined in the welcome. 
The Rev. J. Dale, in reply, said he was glad to find 
already the people respunding to his endeavours 
and increasing in numbers. There was yet a 
future for Bury ; they had taken him for better 
or worse, but he hoped it would be all for the 
better. He recognised the responsibility of his 
position and wished the congregation to recognise 
theirs also. He could do little if he stood alone. 
He hoped they would not only invite their friends 
to come to the services, but also attend themselves 
regularly. 

Choppington.—The annual Sunday-school party 
and prize distribution took place on Saturday last. 
The prizes were distributed by Mrs. Tweedy, of 
Newcastle, who gave an interesting and instructive 
address. The school is growing, and over £50 had 
been deposited in the Penny Bank during the past 
year. ‘The members of the church are busy working 
for a ‘Sale of Work” which is to take place on 
April 29. The building needs a thorough renovation, 
and for this purpose funds are sought, Gifts of 
goods or money will be welcome, and should be sent 
to Mr. Jos. Carr, Glebe-terrace, Scotland Gate, near 
Morpeth. 

Ciifton.—It is somewhat unusual for orthodox 
Nonconformists to invite a Unitarian to address 


them on a doctrinal subject. Such an invitation 
was, however, extended to the Rev. J. Warschauer, 
M.A,, by the Rev. J. Moffat Logan’s Sunday After- 
noon Discussion Class (Baptist), the topic chosen 
being the new Nonconformist Catechism. A meet- 
ing of several hundred men gave a most friendly 
reception to Mr, Warschauer, and accorded a 
courteous hearing to his criticisms, many of those 
present expressing their agreement with him on 
several of the points raised; and a lively and 
thoroughly good-humoured discussion which 
ensued bore testimony, not only to the diversity of 
opinion which the new document has aroused, but 
also t» the growing readiness among Nonconformists 
to debate frankly on matters which not so long ago 
used to be regarded as finally settled. 

Dromore.—The annual social meeting of the 
congregation was held in the school-room on Jan. 27, 
and was attended by upwards of three hundred 
members and friends. After tea the chair was 
taken by the Rev. D. Thompson, Addresses on a 
variety of interesting topics were given by the 
Right Rev. Monsignor M‘Cartan, Rev. Dr. Strain, 
Rey. Wm. H. Quarry, Rev. A. E. O Connor, Rev. J. 
Rentoul, and Mr. J. A, M‘Clughan gave a recitation. 
Some choice music also added to the enjoyment of 
the evening. 

Eastbourne.—The services in the Caldecott 
Museum, Lismore-road, were last Sunday con- 
ducted by Mr. Peter Bond, whose discourse in the 
evening was on ‘“ Prayer, and what to pray for.” 
The Sussex Daily News gave a good abstract of 
the sermon. 

East London Sunday-school Union.—On 
Saturday last the monthly meeting of the Union 
was held at Walthamstow, when some forty 
were present. Great regret was expressed at the 
resignation of the year’s president—Mr. J. W. 
Brown—in consequence of his removal from 
London. Mr. Ginever presided, and Miss Florence 
Hill read a paper on “ Reading Circles in connec- 
tion with our Sunday-schools.” Presuming that 
no circle existed in any of our E,st-end schools, 
Miss Hill pointed out the gain to be derived from 
steady work and from reading aloud from such 
books as were recommended by the Central Postal 
Mission. The details of an experiment at Stepney 
were related, and the formation of a Reading 
Circle among the teachers of the Hast-end schools 
was suggested, holding a general meeting for 
discussion once or twice yearly. Mr. Tavener, Mr. 
F. Jones, Mr, F, S. A. Jones, Mr. Fossey and Mr. 
Hawkins took part ia the discussion which 
followed. 

Huddersfield.—Oo Jan. 24 the Rev. Charles 
Hargrove, M.A., delivered a lecture under the 
auspices of the Literary and Social Uaion in the 
schoolroom of Fitzwilliam-street Caurch, on “Tae 
Morals and Manners of our Elizabethan Fore- 
fathers.” Dr. Paul presided. In moving a vote of 
thanks to Mr. Hargrove for his interesting lecture, 
Mr. A. Whitworth, in feeling terms, announced 
that he had just received information of the sudden 
death of Mr. Thomas Kershaw, who for some years 
had been a member of the church, and local 
treasurer of the Yorkshire Unitarian Union. Much 
regret was expressed by those present. 

Leicester: Graat Meeting.—The annual meet- 
ing of the Great Meeting congregation was held on 
Wednesday evening, Jan. 24. Mr. E, Clephan, J.P., 
chairman of the vestry, presided over a large 
attendance. The report of the vestry was read by 
Mr. H. T. Cooper, and mentioned, with much 
satisfaction, that the Triennial Conference would 
meet here in 1900. .The expenditure during the 
year had slightly exceeded the receipts, the balance 
due to the treasurer consequently being rather 
more than last year. Reports of the Sunday- 
schools, Library, Social Union, Tract Society, Men’s 
Friendly Association, and the Discussion Society 
were than read, the whole showing a state of great 
activity in these various adjuncts to the 
congregational life. Tae number of scholars in the 
three schools—girls, boys, and infants—is now 427, 
a larger number than has ever been recorded, and itis 
gratifying to know that at least 120 are over sixteen 
years of age. In moving the adoption of the 
reports, the Chairman refused to be in any way 
disconcerted by the small over - expenditure, 
remarking, in his genial way, that the congregation 
raised for all purposes, including collections, about 
£1,100 per year, ard could be relied upon always 
to find all the money that was wanted for its 
work. Referring to the impending resignation of 
Mr.J.K. Blackwell, thechoirmaster, on account of his 
leaving the town, the Chairman remarked that Mr. 
Blackwell had been connected with the choir for 
nearly a quarter of a century, that, his three sisters 
had, in former times, been members of it, and two 
of his daughters were so now, and that his services 
had always been given gratuitously. The congrega- 
tion owed a deep debt of gratitude to Mr, Blackwell 
for his long and faithfulservices, In conclusion, the, 
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Chairman asked for a full and frank expression of 
opinion from the members present as to the short 
liturgy which had now been in use at the services 
for about nine months, An interesting discussion 
as to the liturgy followed. Svms were opposed to 
it altogether, but the majority present appeared to 
favour its retention and enlargement, and it was 
decided to retain it in its present form for another 
year. A hearty vote of sympathy with the Rev. 
Henry Gow in his work as minister was accorded 
with much enthusiasm, to which Mr, Gow responded, 
expressing his high appreciation of much of the 
work that was done by members of the congrega- 
tion, and pointing out at the same time how some 
of the hitherto unattained ideals might be more 
nearly approached. One of the great dangers of a 
minister, he said, was formality—of a congregation, 
informality. A minister had to guard against 
merely formal utterance in the service and sermon ; 
a congregation had to guard against informality in 
attendance and in the singing of the hymns. He 
recognised that it was mainly a minister’s fault if 
the congregation did not grow, but it was well for 
a@ congregation to feel that it, too, had some 
responsibility, and that all members could do some- 
thing to make the public worship more united and 
more real, 

Liverpool Sunday School Society.—A meet- 
ing of this Society was held on Thursday, Jan. 26, 
at the Unitarian Institute, Mr. F. Robinson in the 
chair. Short papers were read by representatives 
of nine of the associated Schools on “The Diffi- 
culties in Sunday-school Teaching.” The readers 
of the papers were Miss Houghton (Warrington), 
Miss Thomas (Gatacre), Mr, Lister (Bootle), Mr. 
F, Johnson (Liscard), Rev. J. M. Whiteman 
(Bond-street), Mr. H. Coventry (Mill-street and 
Hope-street), Rev. W. J. Jupp (Ancient Chapel), and 
Dr. Klein (Renshaw-street), Hamilton-road and 
Birkenhead were unrepresented. All the papers 
proved to be most interesting and instructive, and 
gave rise to a discussion, the chief subjects of which 
were the best mode of keeping the scholars quiet, 
and the expulsion of unruly scholars. Rev. J. 
Crowther Hirst spoke very strongly against expel- 
ling scholars, however bad their conduct might be. 
Rev. W. H. Drummond, Miss Wells, Mr. Bustard, 
and Miss F. Melly also took part in the discussion. 
There were present about fifty teachers and 
friends, 

London: Wood Green.—The annual general 
meeting was held in Unity Hall on Wednesday 
week, the chair being taken by the Rev. W. Cope- 
land Bowie. The secretary, Mr. Sudbery, read an 
encouraging report and balance-sheet, showing that 
the church started in the new year free from debt, 
having raised £300 during the year by bazaars and 
subscriptions to clear off the debt on the building 
and the new organ, Encouraging speeches were 
made by the chairman and several members of the 
congregation, heartily acknowledging the value of 
Dr. Mummery’s leadership. 

Loughborough.—The first of a series of popular 
services was held in the Town Hall last Suaday 
evening, Jan. 29. The preacher was the Rev. W. 
Copeland Bowie, whose address was on ‘The 
Message, of Unitarianism to the present Age.” 
Between four and five hundred people were present 
who joined in the service very heartily, and listened 
to Mr. Bowie’s discourse with appreciative and 
reverent attention. Next Sunday the service will 
be conducted by the Rev. H. E. Haycock, who will 
speak on “ Practical Salvation,’ and on Feb, 12 the 
Rey. H. Gow will conduct the last of the series, the 
subject of his address being, “.What think ye of 
Christ ?’’ Much misconception prevails here, as 
elsewhere, concerning the -religious position 
occupied by Unitarians, and we believe that such 
services as we are now holding will do much to 
break down intolerance and prejudice, to broaden 
men’s thoughts ou religious subjects, and to make 
them more receptive of new truths. 

Moretonhampsteai.—The annual tea meeting 
was held on Thursday week in the Smethurst 
School-room, and was followed by an entertainment 
by the choir and children of the Sunday-school, 
when Mr. Hawkes’s “ Little Red Riding Hood” and 
Curwen’s cantata “The Seasons of the Year” 
were given, The entertainment was under the 
direction of Mr. H, H. Short, the organist of the 
Cross Chapel, 

Newbury.—On Wednesday, Jan. 25, a meeting 
was held to welcome the Rev. T, Johnson Scuart to 
the ministry of the old Presbyterian Chapel. After 
tea the chair was taken by the Rey. Charles 
Matthews, formerly minister of the congregation, 
who extended to Mr. Stuart the right hand of 
fellowship. Other members of the congregation 
joined cordially in the welcome, and good hope was 
expressed for the future. During the evening a 
presentation was made to Mr. R. M. Cowper, 
secretary of the congregation, on his retirement 
from office, on leaving the town, The proceedings 


closed with the Benediction pronounced by the new 
minister. 

Stockport.—The annual parent’s party was held 
in the Sunday-school on Thursday, Jan. 26. After 
tea the chair was taken by the minister and morn- 
ing superintendent, the Rev. B. C. Constable, who 
gave an address on the distinctive beliefs which are 
taught in the church and schools. About thirty of 
the children took part in repeating the operetta 
given at the Christmas party, entitled Inspector 
for an Hour, with the assistance of three of the 
teachers, and the piece was very much enjoyed. 
Several glees and recitations were also given. 
Prizes for good attendance were presented to forty 
scholars, nearly all the books having been obtained 
from Essex Hall, selected from the excellent prize 
list supplied by the Sunday-school Association. 

Tavistock.—Mr. Promotho loll Sen, of the 
Brahmo-Somaj, preached last Sunday at the Abbey 
Chapel, morning and evening. His discourses were 
much appreciated. 

Torquay.—On Monday evening the Rey. 
Priestley Prime gave a lecture, in Unity Hall on 
Nonconformity in Devon and Cornwall. 


OUR CALENDAR. 
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SUNDAY, Fesrvuary 5, 
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«= It is requested that notice of any altera- 
tion in the Calendar be sent to the Pub- 
lisher not later than Thursday afternoon. 


Bermondsey, Fort-road Upper Grange-road, 11 a.m, 
and 7 p.M., Rev. HarotD Ry ert, 
Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
11 a.M. and 7 p.m., Rev. FREDERIC ALLEN. 
Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 
11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. J. Harwoop, B.A. 
Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-rd., West 
Croydon, 11 A.M. and 7 p.M., Rev.J. Pace Hoprrs. 

Deptford, Church-street, 11.15 A.M, and 6.30 P.m., 
Rev. A. J. Maronant. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting-hill-gate, 11 a.m. 
and 7 p.M., Rev. W. CopeLanD Bowlz, 

Essex Hall, Essex-street, Strand, Welsh Service, 
6.30 P.M. 

Forest-gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 
11 a.m. and 6.30 p.m., Rev. H. Woops Prrris, 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham-place, 
11 a.M. and 7 P.m., Rev. G. Sr. Carr. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 a.m., Rev. 
W. G. Tarrant, B.A., and 7 pPM., Rev. 
Brooke Herrorp, D.D. 

Highgate Hill, Unitarian Christian Church, 11 a.m. 
and 7 P.M., Rev. L. JENKINS JONES. 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 a.m. 
and 7 P.M., Rev. G. Dawes Hicks, M.A., Ph.D. 

Kentish Town Free Christian Church, Clarence- 
road, 11 a.M. and 7 P.m., Rev, A. FaRQUHARSON. 
Morning, ‘Sin and Atonement.” Evening, 
‘The Disposal of our Dead : Cremation.” 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. J. E. 
STRONGE. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High-street 
11 a.m. and 7 P.M., Rev. W. C. Porx. ’ 

Little Portland-street Chapel, near Oxford-circus, 
11.15 a.m. and 7 p.M., Rev. H. Rawrinas, M.A. 
Morning, “ Work and Prayer.” Evening, 
“Spiritualism.” 

Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal Green, 
11 a.m. and 7 P.M., Rev. W. G. CapMan. 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 a.m. and 6.30 P.M., 
Rev. G. Cartur. 

Plumstead Unitarian Church, Plumstead Common- 
road, 11 a.m. and 6.30 P.M. 

Richmond Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15 a.m. 
and 7 p.m., Rev. S. Farrinaton. 

Stepney-Green, College Chapel, 11 a.m and 7 P.M, 
Mr. Luckina TAVENER, 

Stoke Newington, The Green, 11,15 a.m, and 7 P.M, 
Rev. W. Woopine, B.A. 

Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church East-hill, 
11 am. Rev. Brooke HeExrorD, D.D., and 
7 p.M., Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A. 

Wood Green, Unity Hall, 11 a.m. and 7 P,M., Rev. 
Dr. MuMMERY. 
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PROVINCIAL. 


Bath, Trim-street Chapel, 11 a.m. and 6.30 p.m. 
Rev. F. W. STaNLEy, 

BeprorD, Library (side room), 6.80 P.m., Rev. 
Rowxanp Hitt. 

BIRMINGHAM, Church of the Messiah, 11 a.m., Rev. 
SrorrorD A. BRooxE, and 6.30 p.M., Rev. L. P. 
Jaoxs, M.A, 

Biackroot, Banks-street, North Shore, 10.45 a.m, 
and 6,30 .P.M., Rey, W. BINNS. 

Brackpoon, Unitarian Lay Church, Masonic Hall, 
Waterloo-road, South Shore, 6,30 p.m. 


Bootrz, Free Church, Stanley-road, 11 a.m., Rev 
T. Davis, and 6,30 p.m., Rev. H. W. Hawkes. 

BourNEMOUTH, Unitarian Church, West-hill-road 
11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. C. C. Cox. 

Bricuron, Christ Church (Free Christian), New-road, 
North-street, 11 a.m. and 7 P.M., Rev. A. Hoop. 

Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 a.M, and 
7 2.M., Rev. GEORGE STREET, 

CANTERBURY, Blackfriars, 11 a.m. 

Deat and WatmeEr, Free Christian Church, High- 
st., 11 a.M. and 6,30 P.M., Rev. MELSON GODFREY, 

Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 a.m 
and 6.30 p.M., Rev. S. Burrows. 

EasTBouURNE, Lismore-road, Terminus-road, 11 a.m, 
and 6.30 p.m., Mr. P. Bonn, 

GUILDFORD, Ward-street Church, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 P.M. 


Horsuam, Free Christian Church, Worthing-road, _ 


11 a.m. and 6,30 p.m, Rev. J. J. MaRTEN. 

Lxeps, Mill Hill, 10.45 a.m. and 6.30 p.m., Rev. C. 
Harcrove, M.A. 

LiverProot, Hope-street Church, 11 a.m, Rev, 
R. A. ARMSTRONG, and 6.30 P.M., Rev. Davip 
Davis. 

LiverPooL, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 a.m 
and 6.30 P.M. 

LiveRPOOL, Renshaw-street Chapel, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 p.mM., Rev. Dr. KLEIN, 


MANCHESTER, Sale, 11 a.m. and 6.30 p.m, Rev. 


J. FoRREST. 

MaNncHESTER, Strangeways, 10.30 a.m.and 6.30P.m. 
Rev. W. R. SHANKS. 

Maraate, Forester’s Hall (Side Entrance), Union- 
crescent, 11 a.M., Mr. G@. R. BurpeEn. 

OxrorD, Manchester College, 11.30 a.m., Rev. J. E. 
Opazrs, M.A. : 

PortsmoutTs, General Baptist Chapel, St. Thomas- 
street, 6.45 p.m., Mr. Tomas Bond, 

PortsmouTH, High-street Chapel, 11 a.m. and 
6.45 p.m., Mr. G. Cosens Prior, 


RamsaatE, Assembly Rooms, High-street, 6.30 P.m., 


Mr. G, R. BurDEn. 

ReaDinG, Unitarian Free Church, London-road, 
11,15 a.M. and 6.30 p.M., Rev. E. A. Voysey, B.A. 

ScarzBoroucH, Westborough, 10.45 a.m. and 7 P.M., 
Rey. E, L. H. THomas, B.A. 

SourHport, Portland-street Church, 11 a.m, and 
6.30 p.m, Rev. C. H. WELLBELOVED. 

Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 P.M., Rev. PRIESTLEY PRIME. 

TUNBRIDGE WELLS, Mechanics’ Institute, Dudley- 
road, 11 a.m. and 6.30 P.m. 

York, St. Saviourgate Chapel, 11 a.m. and 6.30 P.m., 
Rev. Dennis Hirp, M.A, 
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Care Town, Free Protestant Unitarian Church, 
Hout-street, 6.30 p.m., Rev. R, BALMFORTH. 


THICAL RELIGION SOCIETY, 

STEINWAY HALL, PORTMAN-SQUARE, 

8.W.—Feb. 5th, at 11.15, Dr. WASHINGTON 
SULLIVAN, “ The Genesis of the Devil.” 


OUTH-PLACE ETHICAL SOCINTY, 

SOUTH-PLACE, FINSBURY.— Feb. 5th, 

at 11.15, GRAHAM WALLAS, M.A., ‘ Old Ideals 
and New Problems,” 


NITY OHURCH, ISLINGTON. 


A LECTURE in connection with the Literary 
Society will be given on THURSDAY NEXT, 
Feb. 9, in the Schoolroom, by Mr. G. H. Perris, 
on “ The Life and Work of Leo Tolstoy.” 


Chair to be taken at 8. Friends invited. 


ONDON SUNDAY SCHOOL 
SOCIETY. 

The ANNUAL MEETING of this Society will 
be held at ESSEX HALL on SATURDAY, 
Feb. 18th, at 7 p.m. (Tea at 6 p.M.), An address 
will be given during the evening by Mr. Frep. W. 
LawreENcEe, Fellow of Trinity College, Camb., on 
the Religions of the Countries he visited in his 
recent tour round the World. Friends are cordially 


invited, Ce ag He 
HAROLD WADE, Hon. Sees. 


UPERIOR NURSERY GOVERNESS 

desires RE-ENGAGEMENT ina good family. 

Experienced. Music (cert.). Good references.— 
W. B., Inquirer Office. 


BIRTHS. 


GrirmtH—On January 27th, at 48, Park-square, 
Leeds, the wife of T, Wardrop Griffith, M.D., 
of a son. 0 ie 
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FITZWILLIAM STREET CHURCH, Board and Restvence. Established in the first year of the Queen’s Reign, 


HUDDERSFIELD, 


A BAZAAR will be held in the SCHOOLROOM 
on MARCH 22np, 23RD, and 247TH for the purpose 
of raising £200 to clear off a church debt and the 
cost of compulsory alterations to the outbuildings, 
yey O’Hacan has kindly consented to open the 

azar, 


‘Donations.—Mr. F. J. Kitson, Leeds, £5 ; Mrs. 
Luccock, Leeds, £3 ; Mrs. Greenhow, Leeds, £2; 
Mr. Henry Lupton, Leeds, £2; Mr. E. Basil 
Lupton, Leeds, 10s.; Mr. H. J. Morton, J.P., 
Scarborough, £2 2s.; Mr. Geo. Webster, J.P., 
Wakefield, £1 1s.; Mr. G. Lockwood, London, 
£1 1s.; Ald. Baxter Ellis, Newcastle, £1 Is. ; Mr. 
S. S. Woollasston, Birmingham, £1 1s.; Mr. R. 
Turner, Huddersfield ; £4 4s.; Mr. W. H. Dyson, 
Huddersfield, 10s.; Mr. A. Whitworth, Hudders- 
field, £5 ; other sums, 12s. 6d. 

Contributions in money or goods will be thank- 
fully received by the Rey. Wm. MELLoR, Rose 
Cottage, Marsh, Huddersfield,.or by Mr. ALBERT 
WairwortH, Hon. Treasurer, 112, Bradford-road, 
Huddersfield. 


OLD MEETING HOUSE, COSELEY. 


ee 
CENTENARY OF THE SUNDAY SCHOOL. 


The Congregation of the Old Meeting House and 
the Teachers of the Sunday-school connected there- 
with, desire to celebrate the 100th Anniversary of 
the School, by repairing and beautifying the School, 
and by erecting an Organ in the Meeting House, 
thus completing a work which has been much 
needed for the last 23 years, 

_ All friends are referred to the full Appeal for 
help which appeared in THe INQUIRER and the 
Christian Life on the following dates—Dec, 24th 
and Dec. 31st, 1898. 

Cheques and Post-office Orders must be sent to 
the Rev. H. Eacuus, The Parsonage, Coseley, 
Bilston. 


] THoCENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY 
ADELAIDE-PLACE, LONDON BRIDGE 
~ Interest on Loans reduced to Four-and-a-half 
per Cent, 
DIRECTORS. 
Chairman — Sir H. W. Lawrence, Bart., 21, 
Mincing-lane, E.C. 
Deputy-Chairman—Mark H, Jupaz, A.R.1.B.A., 
7, Pall Mall, S.W. 
F.H. A. Harpcasttz, F.S.1,, 5, Old Queen-st., S.W. 
Miss Orme, 118, Upper Tulse-hill, S.W. 
STEPHEN SEAWARD TaYLER, 151, Brixton-road, S. W., 
and Mrs. Henry Rott, 1, Randolph-gardens, N.W. 


PREFERENCE SHARES £10, Interest 44 per 
cent. DEPOSITS received at 3, 3}, and 4 per cent., 
withdrawable at short notice. 

LIBERAU ADVANCES promptly made. 
Monthly repayment, including principal, premium 
and interest for each £100 advanced—21 years, 
13s, 6d.; 18 years, 14s. 9d. ; 15 years, 16s. 1d. ; 
10 years, £1 1s, 8d. Survey Fee to £500, half-a- 
guinea. 

Special facilities given to persons desiring to pur- 
chase houses for their own occupation. Prospectus 


free. 
FREDERICK LONG, Manager. 


VXPERIENCED GENERAL SER- 
VANT required. London suburb. Small 
family. Satisfactory reference indispensable. 
Liberal wages. Excellent situation for anyone who 
can appreciate a comfortable home. State age and 
fuil particulars.—B. F., c/o Street and Co., 30, 
Cornhill, E.C. 


OUSE WANTED.—Required in or 

near London, March or June next, choice 

little HOUSE. Detached or semi.. South aspect. 

Three reception, and four or five bedrooms. No 

basement, No stabling. Garden.—Full particulars 
to L. W., c/o Street and Co., 30, Cornhill, E.C. 


RECUIRED, by young lady, situation 

as COMPANION oras NURSERY GOVER- 
NESS. Experienced. Highest references,—Apply, 
E. C., INqurrER Office, 


sa 


BoAkD and RESIDENCE, South of 
England. Healthy neighbourhood, Home 
comforts. Seven miles from Brighton, near South 
Downs. Station Hassocks (on main line L.B.S.C.),— 
Miss RowLanD, Gothic House, Hurstpierpoint. 


OARDING HOUSE.—THE FELL, 

TROUTBECK, WINDERMERK, is situated 

550 feet above sea level, and about 24 miles from 

the station at Windermere. Every home comfort. 
Moderate terms, 


OURNEMOUTH. — Hlvaston, West 
Cliff, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT. 
Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the High- 
cliffe Hotel. 50 rooms. Full-sized billiard table. 
Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff Promenade. 
Due south. Near Unitarian Church.—Mr. and 
Mrs. Pocock. 


OURNEMOUTH.—Most comfortable 
private BOARDING-HOUSE ; close to sea ; 
sheltered among the Pines; south aspect. Billiard- 
room (full-sized table). Terms moderate.—Address, 
Miss CHALDECOTT, Stirling House, Manor-road. 


RIGHTON.—Superior BOARDING 

ESTABLISHMENT, near sea and lawns ; 

large pleasant rooms; bath and smoke rooms, 

Terms moderate.—Miss SILLIFANT, 11, Rochester- 
gardens, Hove. 


RS. ROBERT TURNER (late of 

Ditchling) receives BOARDERS. Terms 

moderate ; suitable for students.—94, Grosvencr- 
road, S.W. 


T, LEONARDS.—*“ Crantock,” 59, 
Warrior-square. First-class BOARD and 
RESIDENCE, newly furnished and redecorated. 
Sea View, excellent cuisine, billiard room, sanitary 
certificate.—Mr. and Mrs. Sipnzy P. Porter. 


WEST CENTRAL HOTEL) 


Proprietor, 


FREDERIC SMITH. 


This first-class Hotel, conducted on strictly Temper- & 
ance principles, is commended by the Rev. C. Aked, 
Liverpool ; Rev. Rowland Hill, Bedford ; Rev. G. Vance 
Smith, D.D., Bowden, Cheshire; Rev. J. C. Street, 
Birmingham ; Rev. Charles A. Berry, D.D., Wolver- & 
hampton ; Rev. Charles Garrett, Liverpool ; Rev. Canon 
Howell, Wrexham ; Rev. A. B. Grosart, LL.D., Black- Bm 
burn ; Dr. Norman Kerr, London, &c. Central, Quiet, & 
Exceptionally Clean, Moderate in Charges. Spacious 
Coffee Rooms, Visitors’ Drawing Rooms, Baths, &c. & 
Breakfast or Tea, 1s. 3d. to 2s. Rooms, ls. 6d. to 2s. 6d. 
Service, 9d. Printed Tariff on Application. : 


75, 77, 79, 97, 99, 101, 103, 105, = 
SOUTHAMPTON ROW, RUSSELL SQ., LONDON, er 


OURNEMOUTH.—A small detached 
HOUSE, furnished ; 3 sitting, 6 bedrooms, 

bath, &c., to be SUB-LET from Feb. 22nd to May 
16th, 3 guineas weekly. Two good maids can be 
left.—Miss Nurratt, Eversfield, Alum Chine-road. 


COTCH TWEEDS and SERGES at 

Mill Prices, Ladies’ or Gents’ ; best’ quality 

only, Patterns post free; orders carriage paid.— 
Gro. McLeop & Sons, Hawick, N.B. 


MOORE& MOORE 


PIANOFORTE MAKERS, 


INVENTORS OF THE THREE 
YEARS’ SYSTEM. 


The HIRE SYSTEM, now so widely used, was 
unknown until its invention, in 1846, by Messrs, 
Moore and Moore, 

Two years ago, in the course of an ipiportant 
appeal case in the House of Lords, their Lordships 
were pleased to make commendatory remarks on 
the fairness, convenience, and utility of Messrs. 
Moore and Moore’s invention 

All classes of Messrs. Moore and Moore’s Piano- 
fortes and American Organs—new or second-hand, 
from 18 guineas upwards to 96 guineas—are sup- 
plied on their Three Years’ System, on the follow- 
ing easy and generous 


TERMS. 

After 3 years’ hiring at low rates, varying from 
£1 11s. 6d. to £8 8s. per Quarter in advance (or 
from 10s. 6d. to 56s. per month, as preferred), the 
instrument becomes the absolute property of the 
hirer. 

The total thus paid never exceeds the price of 
the instrument ; there are no extra charges. 

Carriage free throughout the United Kingdom. 

Tuning free within a radius of about 20 to 25 
miles round London, and in Brighton, Hastings, 
Bexhill, Worthing, Southend, Chelmsford, &c., &c. 

The Hirer can return the instrument at any 
time, or can make it his own in less than 3 years. 

No deposit or guarantee is required, 


Illustrated Price List free on application to 


MOORE & MOORE 


104 & 105, Bishopsgate Street Within, London, E.0 


ESTABLISHED 1851, 
| Boge ee aS BANE 


SoutHamrton Buitpines, CHANCERY Lang, Lonpon, 


TWO AND A-HALF PER CENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 


TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS 
of minimum monthly balance, when not drawn 
below £100. 

STCCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES pur- 
chased and sold. 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT, 


For the encouragement of Thrift, the Bank re- 
ceives small sums on deposit and allows Interest 
Monthly, on each completed £1, 


IRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY, 
HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR 
TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH. 
IRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY, 
_HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 
FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH, 
The BIRKBECK ALMANAC, Post free on 
application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
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HENRY MORLEY, LL.D., 


Professor of English at University 
College, London. 


BY 


HENRY SHAEN SOLLY, M.A. 


London: EpwarD ARNOLD. 1898. Price 12s, 6d. 


eS 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


The Speaker.—‘ Professor Morley, the author and 
lecturer, would be in any case a person worth reading 
about. Henry Morley, the man, large in heart and 
brain, is, perhaps, still more worthy of our attention. 
. .. Mr, Solly’s ‘ Life’ ought to be bought by public 
libraries, presented by rich men to ministers of reli- 
gion, and read by all who love English morals and 
English literature.” 

The Athenwwm.—‘ Henry Morley’s life was busy 
and full of interest. . . amazingly successful if tested 
by the true tests of success. Morley won a unique 
position among the scholars and teachers of our day.” 


The Academy.—‘' Mr. Solly . .. lets his subject 
speak for himself, in letter or diary, where thése are 
available ; but he has devoted thought to the selection 
of his material, and the arrangement of it was-to 
present a real portrait.” 

The Scotsman.—‘‘ A well-filled volume of some 400 
pages .. . it will at once be welcomed among books 
of its class . . . to those who would know the real 
worth of the man, much as he was known to his 
faniily, a reading of this excellent biography is in- 
dispensable.” 

Daily Chronicle.—‘* Not one man in a thousand 
would have won his way upward from such a quag- 
mire of early troubles. ... Mr. Solly has done his 
work well. This biography of his father-in-law is 
admirably written, in good taste, and with plenty of 
relief.” 

Daily Mail.—‘‘ An entirely satisfactory and emi- 
ae readable biography of a most lovable person- 
ality.” 

Manchester Guardian.— There is always some- 
thing fascinating to the student of human nature in 
the biography of a man who has in him the true in- 
stinct of the fighter, who begins life with tremendous 
odds against him, proceeds straightway to gird his 
loins for the fray, and after years of conflict emerges 
victorious. Henry Morley was essentially such a man.” 

Standard.—‘‘The ‘Life of Henry Morley’... 
has an interest of its own.” 


The Liverpool Post.—‘‘ Very well written.” 

Inquirer. — This story of his life is sure of a most 
cordial welcome.” 

The Literary World.—“ Mr. Solly has done his 
work well, and puts before us a strong and vivid por- 
trait of a man of marked character, of considerable 
genius, and, above all, of indomitable pluck and per- 
severence. The story of Morley’s struggles to make 
an income, and to break down the family opposition 
to his marriage with the woman of his choice, is read- 
ing of a very heartening sort.” 

Birmingham Post.—‘* The latter part of this bio- 
graphy, recording Professor Morley’s work as a man 
of letters, is the more important ; the former, detailing 
his fight with circumstances, is the more fascinating.” 

The Leeds Mercury.—‘‘ An admirable full-length 
portrait of a good man.” 


The Westminster Glazette.—‘‘ His life was well worth 
writing. .. . The personality revealed by his bio- 
grapher is a singularly attractive one—generous, full 
of humour, the very soul of honour, ‘a teacher of 
truth, of righteousness, and of love.’ Mr. Solly shows 
admirable taste and discretion throughout his book.” 


Publishers’ Circular.—‘‘ Among the countless stu- 
dents who have felt the influence of his teaching as 
lecturer and professor, the work is certain of a cordial 
welcome.” 

Isle of Wight County Press.—‘‘To Mr. Solly nothing 
but the highest praise can be accorded for the manner 
in which he has accomplished his work ; neither author 
nor editor, he has struck the happiest medium, and 
given us a volume which charms from its earliest pages, 
and in which the characters live and move before us 
right on to the end of the chapter.” 

Independent.—‘' Shows us how this well-equipped, 
self-sacrificing, and influential teacher was himself 
taught. Henry Morley won his wisdom by hard and 
bitter toil. The story of his life, as now set forth, is 
as interesting as were his methods of instruction ; it 
will appeal to all whose happy privilege it was to be 
Drodghe into direct contact with him, and to all who 
became acquainted with his work through the medium 
of the printed pages.” 

Daily News.—‘‘ Few memoirs more interesting haye 
made their appearance in recent times,” 


Third Edition. Revised. Fcap. 8vo. is. 6d. 


SALMS OF 


THE’ WHEsT. 


“ Many new and striking thoughts will be found in ‘ Psalms of the West.’ ’—Christian World. 
“We have in this volume ninety Psalms of modern times containing innumerable beautiful senti- 


ments.’—Christian Life. 


“There is in them a clear recognition of the discoveries made by Science, and of the paths still to 
be explored by her, our knowledge and our want of it.”—Manchester Examiner. 
‘Very few, if any, books of modern ‘ scripture’ approach the excellence of the little volume which 


bears the above title. . 


- . The author is deeply imbued with modern scientific conception of the universe, 


and he wisely makes them subserve his spiritual philosophy. He is a most sympathetic observer of men 


and nature. . 


. . His plea is for the unity of the spirit amid all the varieties of opinion. 


. «+ Wecan 


unreservedly commend the volume to ministers who seek to enlarge their lectionary from modern writers, 
and the more meditative of our readers will be glad to have such a book for a quiet hour,”—ZInquirer. 
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A GRAND BAZAAR, in aid of New Buildings, 
Extensions, and Alterations, will be held on FEB. 
16th, 17th, and J8th. The work is partly done, 
and will be completed, we hope, in the Spring. 

The Manchester Districb Association have gener- 
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gentlemen have kindly given or promised the 
following sums :— 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


a 


- PaRLIaAMENT re-assembled on Tuesday, 
and the Queen’s Speech fore-shadowed the 
legislation which the Government are 
about to undertake, but there was no 
reference to the troubles in the Church, 
or to the Irish University Question, on 
which Mr. Balfour feels so strongly, but 
apparently cannot carry his colleacues 
with him. Mr. H. Campbell-Bannerman, 
as the new leader of the Opposition, 
made a very able speech, in which, 
after reference to the Queen’s bereave- 
ment in the loss of Priace Alfred of Saxe- 
Coburg-Gotha, he gave the first place to 
the Tsar’s Rescript, as the event of chief 
significance in the past year, “an influence 
happily brought to bear in favour of good- 
will and civilisation throughout the 
world.” Even if the material result of 
Conference should be small, “who shall 
measure the moral influence upon the 
disposition and policy of men and nations 
of this noble example set by a generous 
high-minded monarch ? ” 


Concord, the organ of the International 
Arbitration and Peace Association, which 
appears now in an enlarged form, gives 
this month an account of the notable 
interview which took place on Jan. 17, 
when a deputation from the association, 
consisting of Mr. Felix Moscheles (chair- 
man of the executive), Mr. Martin Wood 
(vice-chairman), Mr, Russell Scott (trea- 
surer),and Mr. J. F. Green (secretary), 
waited upon M. Paul Cambon, the new 
French Ambassador to this country. The 
deputation presented an address of wel- 
come, which stated the principles and 
aims of the association, and referred 


| especially to the relations between France 


and Great Britain. In the course of a 
cordial reply, M. Oambon said :—“ There 
did got exist in France any sentiment of 
hostility towards the English people, and 
his experience of the nation which he was 
representing at the English Court was 
that the alleged antipathy towards this 
country did not exist. The Press on both 
sides of the Channel had exaggerated the 
little friction arising from the Fashoda 
incident, which had only been temporary ; 
and he could assure the English people 
that neither the individuals making up the 
French nation, nor the French Govern- 
ment itself, desired war. Speaking from 
his experience of the nations of Hurope 
generally, he could say there was no desire 
for war. On the contrary, they had an 
earnest wish for peace. As to the Tsar’s 
peace proposals, he cordially supported 
the aims and objects of his Imperial 
Majesty, but was afraid the practical 
realisation of the T'sar’s desire would be a 
long time in coming, and many efforts 
would be necessary to bring about the 
practical iss1e of that noble appeal.” 


Convocation met on Wednesday, and 
the Archbishop of Canterbury delivered 
an address, in which he stated the policy 
he and the Archbishop of York intend to 
pursue in regard to the present troubles 
of the Church. It is a policy of caution 
and delay. In giving directions to their 
clergy as to disputed questions of ritual 
the two Archbishops have agreed to act 
together, and whereas it has been 
distinctly laid down on episcopal authority 
that the ceremonial use of incense is for- 
bidden in the Church, and there must be 
no “reservation,” the resolute attitude of 
the extreme Ritualists has induced the 
Archbishops now to say that they will 
hear the objectors, before finally giving 
their decision. The question of ecclesiasti- 
cal Courts is also to be considered ; the 
old Bull introduced some years ago by 
Archbisbop Benson in the House of Lords, 
but not proceeded with, is first to be 
thoroughly discussed, and then, perhaps, 
next year, his Grace will introduce a new 
Bill on the subject. 

THE crisis in the Anglican Church con- 
tinues to produce an endless flow of letters 
to the daily papers. The following ex- 
tract is taken from a letter which appeared 
in the Westminster Gazette on Monday 
last :— 

When will men understand that progress is 
only possible where there is freedom—that to 
defer to authority, venerable and hoary though 
it be, is but to clog the wheels of civilisation 
and stop progress? To sigh after medieval 
ignorance Is futile. God’s world to-day needs 
the freshest and most inquisitive minds, who 
must be left free to explore where and when 
they will. Old conclusions and verdicts are 


valuable for the age which produced them, but 
as valueless to-day as any attempt to put back 
the hands of the clock must be. Some people 
to-day are sighing after medizval doctrine 
and practices in religion. Is God’s ordering 
of the world for the past 350 years to count 
for nothing? Was perfection reached when 
these doctrines and practices were universal ? 


The writer of this very frank utterance is 
the Rev. A. W. Jephson, M.A., vicar of 
St. John’s, Walworth, a well-known Pro- 
gressive member of the London School 
Board. 


Wepwespay was the eightieth anniver- 
sary of Ruskin’s birth, and addresses of 
congratulation poured into Brantwood. 
The St. George’s Guild, Oxford University, 
the National Gallery, the Royal Academy, 
and many other societies and institutions 
sent their tributes, the Prince of Wales 
and the Archbishops of Canterbury and 
York being among the signatories. The 
address from Oxford, signed by the Vice- 
Chancellor and heads of colleges, was as 
follows :— 


We venture to send you, as you begin your 
eighty first year, these words of greeting and 
goodwill, to make you sure that in Oxford the 
gratitude and reverence with which men think 
of you is ever fresh. You have helped many 
to find in life more happiness than they thought 
it held, and we trust that there is happiness in 
the latter years of your long life. You have 
taught many to see the wealth of beauty in 
nature and in art, prizing the remembrance of 
it, and we trust that the sights you have best 
loved come back to your memory with unfading 
beauty. You have encouraged many to keep a 
good heart through dark days, and we trust 
that the courage of a constant hope is yours. 


A commemoration of Moritz von Egidy, 
whose death we recently recorded, took 
place in Berlin on Jan. 30, in the Concert 
Hall in the Leipziger Strasse, the scene of 
many of the reformer’s passionate ad- 
dresses. The hall was filled with five 
thousand people, and many who had 
wished to be present were turned away. 
The platform was draped, and in the 
midst of palms and other decorative plants 
a bust of Egidy was placed. The com- 
memoration began and ended with solemn 
music, and the memorial address was de- 
livered by Pastor Ziegler, of Koénigsberg, 
who declared that “since the death of 
Moritz Arndt, no German speaker or 
writer had kindled such enthusiasm as 
Moritz von Egidy! He was the conscience 
of his time!” In his “ Earnest Thoughts,” 
published in 1890, Egidy made an appeal, 
for simpler and more genuine religious 
life; latterly he had given himself up 
more directly to special social movements, 
but he remained to the last an utterly 
devoted and earnest religious man. 


Tur Ethical World, of Feb. 4, contains a 
letter of Dr. Martineau’s on the Ethics of 
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Gambling written in 1891, and now for 
the first time published by his permission. 
In the course of the letter Dr. Martineau 
says :— 

“Gambling, I suppose, has its inner 
source in the competitive passion, or love 
of superiority, with the addition (dis- 
tinguishing it from chess or cricket) of the 
love of gain. The former is irreproachable 
where both parties wish to settle their 
relation by a trial of skill. The latter is 
always mean and base when the gain to 
one’s self is simply loss to another. The 
consentof that other no doubt distinguishes 
the act from thieving; but when you 
remember that he would not have con- 
sented except in the hope of making you 
the loser, the whole bargain assumes an 
ignoble character. 

«Then, in the rational estimate of con- 
sequences, the practice of gambling surely 
has no less demerit. The moment the 
simple excitement of competition of skill 
becomes insufficient without the money 
stake, the taint of moral character—the 
contented gain at others’ expense—has set 
in; and that the stake is twopence instead 
of twenty pounds, makes no more moral 
difference than there is between a theft of 
twopence and a theft of twenty pounds. 
The mischief, of course, increases enor- 
mously with high play; but the im- 
morality does not wait to begin with the 
swollen amount, so as to be a mere 
question of degree. There are many cases 
of morals, no doubt, where the division 
between right and wrong lies somewhere 
along a line of degree—e.g., in the ethics 
of appetite. But this is always where the 
primitive impulse has itself a blameless 
beginning and defined function, beyond 
which excess sets in and runs into ever- 
deeper guilt. In gambling the initial 
principle—gain by another’s loss—is vicious 
and vitiating.” 


To the February number of the Seed- 
sower the Rev. L. P. Jacks contributes an 
article on the “New FreeChurch Catechism,” 
which we commend to the attention of 
our readers. We had hoped, as Mr. Jacks 
says, that the gulf between the thought of 
our Nonconformist brethren on religious 
matters and our own was growing less, 
and that from both sides there had been a 
movement of approximation. 


But if this Catechism really represents them 
it proves that they are untouched, or almost 
untouched, by the intellectual movement of 
the time, that they are seeking to protect 
themselves from that movement as from an in- 
juriousinfluence, andthattheyarestill prepared, 
in their fortress of dogma, to hurl defiance at 
history and criticism, More than ever, there- 
fore, must we feel ourselves isolated in our 
attempt to maintain the religious life in strict 
harmony with the highest and freest intellectual 
activity. To do this is the peculiar vocation 
which God has given us in this time. We 
had hoped, we still hope, that others share 
that vocation with ourselyes —for what 
matters it who does the work of God so long as 
God’s work is done? But this voice from our 
brother Nonconformist gives us no encourage- 
ment, no sympathy, seeming rather to sound 
a note of challenge against that for which we 
exist. No Unitarian will read the Catechism, 
therefore, without feeling that his own part 
in the religious life of the age is more necessary, 
more urgently called for by God and man. 


Havine concluded his examination of 
the new Catechism, Mr. Jacks adds some 
further very pointed questions and 
answers on his own account. No. 35 in 
the Catechism runs as follows :— 


Q.—What is the essential mark of a true 
branch of the Catholic Church ? 

A.—The presence of Christ, through 
His indwelling Spirit, manifested in holy 
life and fellowship. 

To which Mr. Jacks adds; 

Q.— What authority is that by which the 
framers of the Catechism determine in a 
given case whether ‘the essential mark” is 
or is not present ? 

A.—No authority exists: to assume 
that it does is contrary to the teachings 
of Christ and to the principles of Non- 
conformity. 

Q.— When, therefore, the presence of the 
“mark” is a matter of dispute,.im what 
position do the framers of the Catechism 
stand ? 

A.—They are in a hopeless dilemma. 

Q.—Is the “mark” ever found in a 
Unitarian Community ? 

A.—As often as in any other. 

Q.—Why, then, are Unitarians ex- 
cluded from the National Union of Free 
Churches ? 

A.—Because they do not accept its 
theology. 

Q.— What, therefore, is the value of its 
freedom ? 

A.—It is a violent and arbitrary misuse 
of the term. 


Q. and A. 36 run: 


Q.— What is a Free Church? 

A.—A Free Church is one _ which 
acknowledges none but Jesus Christ as 
Head... 

To which we add: 

Q.— Does it follow from this that a Church 
uhich acknowledges none but God the Father 
as Head cannot be free ? 

A.—It does. 

Q.—Who are responsible for this 
monstrous implication ? 

A.—The Committee of the National 
Council of Evangelical Free Churches, 


The Mill Hill Pulpit for this month 
contains two sermons by the Rev. Charles 
Hargrove, dealing with the new Free 
Church Catechism, the first “A Welcome,” 
the second “A Protest.” These sermons 
should be widely read, and will be found 
useful by postal mission workers (to be 
had at Essex Hall, 1d.). In the first 
sermon Mr. Hargrove thankfully acknow- 
ledges the progress and the milder theo- 
logical statement of the new Catechism as 
compared with the Westminster Confes- 
sion of Faith. But towards the conclusion 
he adds :— 


Yet it is quite clear to any Unitarian who 
reads the Catechism carefully that not only are 
we excommunicated by its requirements, but 
that care has been taken to guard against sus- 
picion of sympathy with us. Be itso, It is 
natural and inevitable. The gulf which of old 
was fixed between Unitarians and those who 
claimed to be orthodox, was too deep and wide 
to be filled upin a generation ; yet we hail with 
heart felt satisfaction this sign that it is less 
profound than it was, our differences are not so 
fundamental, our contradictions are giving 
place to divergencies of staternent, we are 
drawing nearer to one another, though we yet 
must needs stand apart, 


So much has been accomplished in less than 
half-a-century ; would it not be faithless to 
despair that another century may bring us into 
line with many of our brethren now alien to 
us, so that we may share their councils for the 
advancement of God’s kingdom in Leeds and 
England and the world? And shall we not go 
on hoping that a thousand years, which is but 


, one of God’s days, may bring about a com- 


munion of all “true worshippers who worship 
the Father in spirit and in truth.” 


The second sermon is a timely protest 
against indifference to strict veracity in 
theological statement, and the too easy 
agreement ina form of words where there 
is no real agreement of faith. Mr. Har- 
grove shows how Unitarians might find a 
meaning for the orthodox phraseology, and 
so seem to agree with the members of 
other Churches, and escape their present 
disabilities, but it would be no real service 
to religion, and they are called to bear a 
nobler witness. 


Tue funeral of the late Dr. C. A. 
Berry, minister of the Queen-street Con- 
gregational Church, Wolverhampton, took 
place on Saturday last, and was attended 
by the Mayor and Corporation, and by 
the rector of St. Peter’s. In the course 
of an address in the chapel, where the 
deceased had ministered for fifteen years, 
Dr. Mackennal said of him :— 


The secret of Berry’s influence—an influence 
unique among our Churches of this generation 
—was his personal charm. Intellectual power 
he had, promptitude in action, the sense of 
language, and great aptitude of thought. He 
was frank, he was thorough, he was brave ; 
single-eyed, simple-hearted, patient, strong. 
But the inmost man was distinguished by an 
exquisite tenderness; he was tender in affec- 
tion, tender of conscience, he had a great 
tenderness of faith. His masterful speech 
concealed from the world his sensitive soul ; 
those who knew him best were aware that he 
spoke so vehemently, not because he was try- 
ing to bear down all before him, but because 
he himself was borne along by foree of con- 
viction and fervent purpose. He had a rare 
gift of feeling with those whom he was 
addressing, and of directing his speech to 
meet their needs. 


A corrEsponpEnt sends us the follow- 
ing note; —‘ Mr. Hargrove, in his admir- 
able appreciative notice of his predecessor, 
the Rev. Thomas Hincks, tells us of re- 
ferences to sermons preached by him 
thirty years ago, and still remembered by 
members of the Mill Hill congregation. 
May one who had the privilege of listen- 
ing to Mr. Hiucks sixty years ago in his 
student days record the abiding impres- 
sion made upon him by two discourses , 
delivered in St. Saviourgate Chapel—one 
founded on the text, ‘Jesus Christ, the 
same yesterday, to-day, and for ever’; the 
other, and even more impressive one, 
‘Come unto me all ye that labour and 
are heavy laden, and I will give you rest.’ 
The beautiful style, the unaffected, yet 
forcible delivery, the fine figure and ex- 
pressive countenance of the young preacher 
produced a never-to-be-forgotten effect 
on one, perhaps the only survivor among 
his auditors, who is gratified to have an 
opportunity of adding his testimony to 
that of younger and more frequent 
hearers.” 


Tux noblest spirits are most sensible of 
the possibility of error, and the weakest 
do most hardly lay down an error.— 
Benjamin Whichcote. 


Tux soul is a spyglass, and distance is 
but a trick of nature, so that William 
Blake said—* Height of the sky ? I touch 
it with my stick!” So Paradise is no 
separation. Active faith can bring all 
heaven before our eyes, and make it the 
region we are in—not one of those foreign 
parts, such as we call Russia, China, or 
Japan.—C. A. Bartol. 
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DOCTRINE AND DEVELOPMENT.* 


WauitE the new “ Free Church Cate- 
chism” may be taken to indicate the 
average condition of theological opinion 
in the so-called orthodox Churches, there 
have recently appeared two striking and 
ably written works by Anglican clergymen 
which probably furnish a tolerably 
accurate forecast of what will be the 
dominant theological views in this country 
by the middle of the twentieth century. 
One of the books we refer to is the Rev. 
C. E. Beeby’s very. brilliant and interesting 
volume of sermons entitled “Creed and 
Life,’ and the other is the no less 
important collection of University dis- 
courses by Dr. Rashdall which we are now 
about to examine. These two books show 
that the orthodoxy of the future will bear 
a very close resemblance to the theological 
and Christological views now held by the 
more conservative section of present 
Unitarians ; and it is an interesting matter 
for speculation what will be the theological 
attitude of our Free Churches when 
orthodoxy in general has advanced to the 
position at which Mr. Beeby and Dr. Rash- 
dall now stand. Our Churches also will 
have undergone great changes, and the all- 
important question for us is whether 
those changes shall be such as to still 
leave us philosophically and theologically 
in close sympathy and union with what is 
vital and characteristic in the thought 
and belief of Christendom. The works we 
have mentioned are particularly important 
and suggestive for another reason also. 
They respectively represent the two 


different lines of theological speculation 


which are every day becoming more clearly 
distinguishable, both in our own little 
communion and algo in the greater world 
of orthodox Christianity. Mr. Beeby’s 
book gives expression to what is prob- 
ably the most living and powerful thought- 
movement in the Churches—namely, 
the growing disposition to think and 
speak of the essential immanence of God, 
both in Nature and in the individual--a 
view which is sometimes called ‘“‘ Christian 
Pantheism,”’ the distinctive feature of 
which is that it makes the Incarnation 
of God in humanity, and pre-eminently in 
Jesus, the central dogma of theology. This 
emphasising of the Incarnation is generally 
accompanied, as in Mr. Beeby’s case, with 
a partially agnostic view of the nature 
of man’s possible insight into the inner 
essence and life of God. It is con- 
tended that God in His absolute nature 
cannot be made an intelligible object of 
human thought and knowledge, and that 
He can be conceived only under the limita- 
tions in which He is presented in the 
self-consciousness of man. Those who 
are in this line of philosophical develop- 
ment are disinclined to speak of God 
as a “mind” or “person,” though they 
readily concede that all that is excellent 
in our finite personalities is involved and 
transcended in His inner life. Mr. Rash- 
dall’s book, on the other hand, is represen- 
tative of the older type of Theism which is 
expounded in the great works of Dr. Marti- 
neau, and of Professor Flint, as well as in 
nearly all orthodox works on religious 


* “Doctrine and Development. University 
Sermons.” By Hastings Rashdall, D.C.L., M.A., 
Fellow and Tutor of New College, Oxford. Author 
of “The Universities of Europe in the Middle 
Ages,”’ Methuen and Co. 1898, 6s, 


philosophy up to a quite recent date. Our 
author not only lucidly and forcibly argues 
in favour of conceiving God as a person 
in the same sense in which human beings 
are persons, but he also indicates with 
great clearness the serious way in which 
ethics and religion are imperilled, if once 
the human mind relaxes its hold on the 
distinct conception of the separate per- 
sonality of God. There can be no doubt, 
we think, that the chief task of the reli- 
gious philosophy of the future will be to 
do full justice to both these modes of 
theological conception, and, while assert- 
ing the independent causality and freedom 
of each personal will, to admit at the same 
time that the life of God penetrates into 
the ethical and spiritual consciousness of 
man in a fashion which utterly transcends 
the merely external relations in which 
finite minds necessarily stand to each 
other. 

To turn now to Mr. Rashdall’s volume ; 
we note first that its contents are of great 
value in two quite distinct ways. The first 
sermon, on “ Spiritual Theism,” and the 
last sermon, on “ Personality of God and 
Man,” form a significant contribution to 
religious philosophy, while the remaining 
sermons furnish a very suggestive and 
liberal treatment of the chief dogmas of 
orthodox Christianity. As to the philo- 
sophical portion, it is somewhat surprising 
to find that the author, who was not long 
ago, we believe, the chaplain of Balliol 
College—which has been, aud still is, the 
chief seat of British Hegelianism—fur- 
nishes in these two sermons the most 
caustic and conclusive refutation of the 
claims of Absolute Idealism to be a satis- 
factory philosophy of man’s ethical and 
religious experience. Specially interesting 
is Dr. Rashdall’s contention that we fatally 
mutilate the idea of God when we con- 
ceive of Him simply as Thought, and omit 
the equally essential elements of Feeling 
and Will. On the basal question of the 
causality of God, of which Dr. Martineau 
has so admirably treated, Dr. Rashdall 
thus lucidly expresses himself :— 

The Deity as conceived by the disciples of 
Hegel does not make or cause the world to be 
what it is. He merely knows it to be what it 
is. He only causes the world in the sense in 
which you or I may be said to make Nature— 
that is to say, in the sense that an object cannot 
exist without a subject to know it—except that 
he knows the whole and we know only frag- 
mentary portions of it. When we think of all 
the pain and the sorrow, the sin and the dis- 
appointment and the misery of life, perhaps 
we may be tempted to imagine that we are 
better off than such a Deity for seeing but the 
uttermost part of this spectacle of pain. Tor 
we can at least sympathise with the sorrow 
that we cannot cure, while the heartless Deity 
of the Hegelians can only regard it as an in- 
teresting object of intellectual contemplation. 
And we can do something—each of us can do 
something, and by union with our fellow-men 
we can do much—to fight against all this evil ; 
whereas a Deity who only thinks can do 
nothing at all (p. 274). 


While thus rejecting the conception of 
God set forth by the Absolute Idealists, 
Dr. Rashdall is even more dissatisfied with 
the theories of the universe advocated 
by the distinguished Oxford thinkers, Mr. 
F. H. Bradley and Dr. Bosanquet ; and he 
concludes his examination of this Oxford 
school of thought with the words :— 


I do not think I have been departing from 
the purposes of this lecture (the Myrtle Lecture 
in the University of Aberdeen) in warning you 
against the imposing rhetoric in which an 
essentially irreligious and unchristian concep- 


tion of God is sometimes so skilfully disguised 
as to deceive the very elect. 


Dr. Rashdall’s deliverance on this 
fundamental question of the philosophy 
of religion is only one of many indica- 
tions that the temporary liaison between 
Hegelian and Christian thought in this 
country, which the influence of the power- 
ful and noble personality of T. H. Green 
had much to do in forming, 1s about to 
share the fate of the earlier alliance in 
Germany, where deeper insight into the 
true meaning and implications of Abso- 
lute Idealism has caused most liberal 
theologians to repudiate it and to have 
recourse instead to Ritschlian ideas, and 
to the philosophy of Lotze in place of 
that of Hegel. Nevertheless, it must, we 
think, be admitted that the German 
idealistic philosophies which have sprung 
out of Kant’s thought have introduced 
into our theology conceptions of the 
Divine Immanence, of the Incarnation of 
the Divine in the Human, which are 
destined to play an increasingly important 
part in all future religious philosophy, 
and which are peculiarly helpful when we 
endeavour to harmonise the facts of 
evolution with our ideaof God. Weagree 
with Dr. Rashdall that Hegelianism as a 
system utterly fails to furnish a satis- 
factory rationale of the ethical and 
spiritual features of our self-conscious- 
ness, but we still think that out of this 
idealism have sprung certain very true 
and very influential ideas which enable us 
to realise much more richly and adequately 
than heretofore the depth of philosophical 
and spiritual meaning implied in the words 
“the Father within us.” 


Passing now from the philosophical 
sermons to those sermons in the volume 
which mainly deal with the chief articles 
of Christian dogma, we come first to a 
sermon on “The Holy Trinity.” The 
Holy Trinity, as interpreted by Dr. Rash- 
dall, appears to mean a conception of God 
identical with that now held by the more 
thoughtful and. philosophical Unitarians. 
The word “person” in the creed is to be 
taken, we are told, as indicating a par- 
ticular property or function of the 
Supreme Being. These properties are 
respectively the Power, the Wisdom, and 
the Love of God—Father, Son and Holy 
Ghost; and Dr. Rashdall refers with 
approval to Dr. James Drummond’s 
admirable exposition, in his ‘ Hibbert 
Lectures,” of how the doctrine of the 
Trinity gradually took shape by the action 
of Greek speculative thought on certain 
fundamental Christian facts, of which 
facts the central one was the Love of God 
as experienced and revealed by Jesus of 
Nazareth. The Greek conception of the 
Trinity, as Mr. Beeby points out, rests on 
a realistic conception—after the Platonic 
fashion—of the abstract properties of 
Power, Wisdom, and Love; and as this 
Platonic realism has almost vanished from 
modern thought, the description of the 
Trinity in the old creed has now become 
practically unintelligible to the popular 
mind. As to the vulgar orthodox idea of 
the Godhead as ‘‘a sort of society sub- 
sisting between the Father and the Son, 
meaning by the Son a conscious being dis- 
tinct alike from God, the world, and the 
assumptus homo Jesus Christ”’—a mode of 
conception which one is surprised to find 
still surviving in such thoughtful writers 
as Canon Gore and Dr. Fairbairn—Dr. 
Rashdall agrees with Canon Wilberforce 
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in repudiating such a view as being neither 
more nor less than “ sheer tritheism.” 

After an able sermon on “The Gospels ” 
of the kind which we have now learned 
to expect from all who have caught the 
spirit of the “ higher criticism,” we come 
to two sermons, the one entitled ‘‘ The 
Unique Christ,” the other “The Historic 
Christ,’ in both of which the author, 
while regarding Jesus as in the truest sense 
a man, endeavours to show that the self- 
revelation of God in his life and teaching 
is ethically and spiritually so perfect as to 
prove that he was not like other men, the 
outcome of the ordinary evolutionary pro- 
cess, but exceptionally received from God 
that moral and spiritual perfection which 
renders him the “unique” son of God— 
the archetype of humanity, back to whom 
all future generations of men must look 
as to the essential source of all that is best 
and highest, but to which through all suc- 
cessive ages progressive humanity can only 
gradually approximate and by no mean® 
either equal or transcend. Dr. Rashdall 
admits that the evidence for this startling 
doctrine, which seems to violate all the 
analogies of experience in other fields, is 
to a large extent of a subjective character, 
and he follows the Ritschlian school in 
holding that the Christian knowledge, 
both of God and of Christ, is mainly 
based, not on reasoning, but on 
the immediate conviction or intuition 
wrought in the soul by personal experi- 
ence of the moral and spiritual effects of 
Christ’s life. It must be added, however, 
that our author has no sympathy with 
“the tendency of the Ritschlian school to 
disparage the witness of Natural Theo- 
logy or Philosophy to the existence of God 
and the witness which the existence of 
conscience bears even to the character of 
God.” 

Dr. Rashdall’s view of the “ unique- 
ness” of Christ suggests the following 
criticism. When he says that ordinary 
principles of evolution will not explain 
the genesis of Christ’s character, it may 
well be asked whether the recognised 
principles of evolution will wholly 
explain the origin of any man’s inner life. 
Certainly they utterly fail to explain the 
genesis of the men of highest genius in 
any department; and the reasons which 
Dr. Rashdall alleges for a unique Jesus 
may mutatis mutandis be just as well 
urged in proof of the uniqueness of Paul 
or Plato, of Socrates or Shakespeare. 
And, for ourselves, we are unable to 
discern any serious breach of religious 
continuity when the lofty spiritual appre- 
hension of God’s living presence in the 
conscience, which appears in the divinest 
passages of the Psalms and of Isaiah, 
rises into that grander universality of con- 
ception and that fuller realisation of the 
indwelling Father’s love which give 
transcendent worth to the life and 
words of the Prophet of Nazareth. 
That Jesus now is, and apparently for an 
indefinitely vast future will still be, the 
highest historical manifestation or revela- 
tion of the essential nature of God may 
well be granted ; but why go further and 
tack on to this truth, which is wholly 
adequate for all the religious needs 
of humanity, an arbitrary dogma 
about the absolute perfection of Jesus—a 
dogma which lies wholly outside of any 
possible evidence either historical or 
spiritual, and which presumptuously asserts 
that the Eternal cannot have any higher 
revelation of Himself to communicate 


through any future Christ, seeing that all 
that can possibly be known of His ethical 
and spiritual essence is already manifested 
in the life and teachings of one particular 
man? We see not the slightest reason to 
suppose that Jesus himself would have 
endorsed such an unqualified claim as 
this ; and, further, we feel no doubt that, 
regarded simply as the greatest religious 
genius that humanity has produced, and 
as the man who in his life was habitually 
faithful to the self-revelation of God in 
his mind and heart, Jesus is a person 
immensely better qualified to lead man- 
kind to a higher spiritual level, and to 
kindle ever increasing faith in Divine 
realities, than he could possibly be were 
he that impeccable and therefore non- 
natural man which Dr. Rashdall and Mr. 
Beeby would fain make him out to be. 


There is very much in these two thought- 
ful sermons with which we find ourselves 
in hearty accord, though we cannot admit 
that the writer has succeeded in establish- 
ing his main contention. In the excellent 
sermon which follows, which is on the 
Atonement, Dr. Rashdall takes the same 
view as Abelard did of old—namely, that 
“the purpose and cause of the Incarnation 
was this, that Christ should illumine the 
world by his wisdom and kindle it to the 
love of himself.’’ This sermon is suc- 
ceeded by one on Justification, in which we 
find admirably expressed ideas with which 
we are already familiar through Unitarian 
treatises and sermons. Specially to be 
noted is a very valuable discourse on 
Immortality, in which itis argued that the 
religious experience of felt union with God, 
which in the New Testament is called 
“ eternal life,” naturally brings with it by 
implication the companion idea of an 
unending spiritual life. As to the recorded 
miraculous stories in connection with the 
resurrection of Jesus, Dr. Rashdall is 
inclined to believe that they rest on a 
nucleus of facts; and that these facts are 
not, strictly speaking, miraculous, but 
belong to the same class of phenomena at 
or near the time of death which Mr. 
Myers, of the “Psychical Research 
Society,” believes to be well established in 
several other cases. 


One of the most important features of 
this volume is the emphasis with which 
the author insists that all satisfying 
religious teaching and preaching must 
rest on some general fundamental con- 
ception of God and of His relation to the 
universe and to man. “It is my strong 
conviction,” he says in the Preface, “ that 
a Theology which is to satisfy thoughtful 
men in these days must rest upon a basis 
of thorough - going Metaphysic ; and 
therefore I do not apologise for occasion- 
ally becoming a little metaphysical.” Most 
seasonable too are the eloquent words in 
which, in a fine sermon on “Christ and 
Culture,” Dr. Rashdall denounces the 
present belated condition of religious 
instruction in most schools in. this 
country. 


If we turn [he says] to the ordinary Sunday- 
school, it may. be doubted whether there are 
twenty Sunday or Elementary Church-schools 
in the kingdom where the altered ideas of the 
clergyman have introduced any appreciable 
change in the received manner of teaching the 
Old Testament. What wonder then if we are 
told that the secularistic lecturer is invariably 
the ex-pupil of a Sunday-school? What 
wonder if the fanatics of secular education 
fail to see that the Scripture lesson, properly 
conducted, may be made the most interesting, 


the most intellectually stimulating, the most 
philosophical lesson of the whole week ? 


In conclusion, it needs to be mentioned 
that the volume contains one sermon, that 
on “ Limitations of Knowledge in Christ,” 
which appears to have no real affinity 
with the rest, and to belong to a much 
earlier stage in Dr. Rashdall’s mental 
development. If he had not explicitly 
said in his preface, “I have, of course, 
printed ‘nothing which I do not now 
believe,” we should have supposed that 
this sermon had been inserted with the 
idea of letting the reader see what a vast 
evolution or revolution has taken place in 
Dr. Rashdall’s mind during the ten years 
which have elapsed since this sermon was 
preached. The discourse in question is an 
exposition of that well-known passage in 
the Epistle to the Philippians, in which 
Paul speaks of Christ Jesus as having 
“emptied himself, taking the form of a 
servant, being made in the likeness of 
men”; and Dr. Rashdall tells us that 
there now “seems to be very pressing 
reasons why this particular question of 
the knowledge of Jesus Christ should be 
raised, and why the Kenotic view (as I 
believe it is called) of our Lord’s Incarna- 
tion should be not merely admitted, but 
insisted upon and emphasised.” Our 
author accordingly indulges in much 
ingenious speculation as to what it was of 
which Christ Jesus emptied himself when 
he took the form of a man. It appears 
that he divested bimself of intellectual 
omniscience, but retained unimpaired all 
his ethical and spiritual insight. Now it 
is obvious that Paul’s statement in this 
verse is based upon the purely speculative 
idea that Jesus Christ, before his advent 
on this earth, existed as a consciousness 
and will in some real way distinct from 
the consciousness and will of God, and 
that this “ taking the form of a servant” 
was a voluntary act on _ his part. 
But in other sermons in his volume, 
Dr. Rashdall explicitly states (as we 
have seen in his treatment of the 
Holy Trinity) that he does not believe 
that Christ Jesus, the Son of God, had 
before his birth on earth a conscious being 
distinct from God. The being, then, who 
“empties himself” must, in Dr. Rashdall’s 
view, be not Jesus Christ, but the Eternal 
God Himself. This view, however, renders 
the text in the Philippians utterly unmean- 
ing, and it is also evident that if God 
emptied Himself in becoming incarnate in 
Jesus of Nazareth, He empties Himself still 
more in the case of the advent on earth of 
every savage, and, indeed, of every member 
of the animal kingdom; and thus the whole 
question becomes futile and absurd the 
moment we have, with Dr. Rashdall, sur- 
rendered the belief in the pre-existence of 
the separate personality of Jesus Christ. 
It may be comforting to Canon Gore and 
his followers to note that in this doctrine 
of xévwors (even in the somewhat mutilated 
form in which it is presented in the 
sermon before us) Dr. Rashdall still 
preserves some shredsof orthodoxy where- 
with to partially cover his clerical 
nakedness, but to those readers who are 
in warm sympathy with the general spirit 
of our author’s present thought, the 
intrusion of this sermon cannot but be 
regarded as an unfortunate inconsistency 
and disfigurement in a volume which in 
other respects is characterised by deep 
philosophical insight and keen spiritual 
discernment. It is to the advantage of 
Mr. Beeby’s suggestive work that it 
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appears to be in no way deformed by the 
presence of such “ survivals” as this. 
Cuarues B. Urron. 
SS eee 


ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


Tue Church still holds a prominent 
place in the Reviews. The Nineteenth 
Century opens with an article by Viscount 
Halifax on the present crisis, from the 
standpoint of a High Church leader, 
pleading that it is not yet too late for a 
conference with the Evangelical party, 
and attempting to show how broad is the 
common ground in matters of doctrine. 
On the other hand, insisting on the con- 
tinuity of the Church of England, Lord 
Halifax affirms, from a knowledge of the 
clergy concerned and their congregations, 
that in spite of the bishops neither such 
reservation as is necessary to ensure that 
the sick and dying shall not be deprived 
of communion, nor the accustomed use of 
incense will be surrendered. He is fol- 
lowed by Mr. George W. E. Russell with 
an article on Ritualism and Disestablish- 
ment, making fun of Sir William Har- 
court and reatirming, with Mr. Gladstone, 
his strong repugnance for Erastianism. 
The Church, he says, is already largely 
Disestablished, the process having begun 
with the repeal of the Test and Corpora- 
tion Acts in_1828. “ Disestablishment,”’ 
he adds, “ has no terrors for the Church 
herself, or for those who believe in her 
spiritual character and claims,” and he 
refers to the experience of the dis- 
established Church of Ireland, and the 
free Episcopal Church of the United 
States, as showing what advantages might 
accrue in this country also. 

In the Contemporary Dr. Guinness 
Rogers writes on “ Ceremonialism versus 


Experimentalism,” working out the 
thought of Sir Edward Russell’s 
remarkable letter on the subject, 


but grieving over the recreant Hvan- 
gelicals who seem to him sacrificing the 
spiritual principles of their religion to the 
safety of the Establishment. There is 
also a very striking article by the Rev. 
Joseph Foxley on ‘Lessons from the 
Mass,” showing how the Roman service 
of the Mass contains within itself 
unmistakable evidence of a simpler and 
healthier religious life, before the rise of 
the doctrine of transubstantiation and 
exclusive sacerdotalism. The elements, 
he points out, are clearly regarded in the 
primitive usage as natural gifts, offered in 
thanksgiving to God, only symbolising the 
body and blood of Christ, and not the 
sacrifice of God Himself offered on the 
altar. His conclusions are that the Mass 
providesa method of confession and absolu- 
tion as different from that of the Con- 
fessional as light from dark—the sins of 
the priest and people together being 
openly confessed, and forgiveness asked, 
and that it contains traces of a primitive 
constitutional brotherhood in the Church, 
which a new reformation must re-assert as 
against sacerdotal claims. Further, that 
theelements are unchanged from beginning 
to end of the service, and that which is 
spiritually signified is not in them, but is 
inward to the receivers, and that what is 
called the Adoration is of medizval origin. 
- Referring, in a Postscript, to Mr. Mallock’s 
recent statement that “the Church of 
Rome is an organism endowed with a 
single brain,” Mr. Foxley remarks :— 

For light on this I often used to grope, 

How men with brains could bow before the 

Pope ; 


But kindly Mr. Mallock now explains : 

The Pope’s disciples do not use their brains. 
To that form of intellectual suicide, he 
adds, with some illogical modifications, 
Ritualism invites us. 

In the same Review M. Francis de 
Pressenusé makes a serious and urgent 
appeal on the subject of the relations 
between England and France, which we 
trust will receive very wide and earnest 
attention, and there is also an article on 
“The Sirdar’s College at Khartoum,” 
which should not be overlooked by any 
friends of education. 

In the Nineteenth Century Sir Henry 
Howorth writes, as a very superior man of 
the world, ‘Some plain words about the 
Tsar’s New Gospel of Peace” —words which 
would have commanded more respect from 
thoughtful readers, if the references to the 
Tsar’s “ pietistic appeal,’ to “ hysterical 
meetings,” “ highly sensitive orators,” ‘all 
this bastard enthusiasm among a_ very 
limited and very largely senseless class,” 
had not betrayed the strong bias of the 
writer. The following article by Mr. H. 
T. Wyatt on “ War as the Supreme Test 
of National Value,” from somewhat the 
same point of view as regard the in- 
evitableness of war, is written in a tone far 
worthier of attention. To this we have 
referred in another column. A salutary 
article by Dr. Sinclair Coghill on “ The 
Preyenntion of Consumption” should also 
be noted. 


———_———_ 


TENTERDEN CHAPEL. 


Tuer Tenterden Almanac and Directory, 
published by Mr. Walter Thomson, the 
junior deacon of the Ashford-road Chapel, 
contains this year some interesting parti- 
culars as to the old ‘“ Meeting House,” 
and the following list of its Ministers, 
which will be of interest to our readers. 

The chapel is the oldest Nonconformist 
place of worship in the district, the con- 
eregation dating from the ejection of the 
Vicar of Tenterden in 1662, or there- 
abouts, when he became its first minister. 
The present building, erected in the reign 
of William III., was rebuilt in 1746. A 
new front was added in 1887. The chapel- 
house was built in 1769, and is the resi- 
dence of the minister. 


List of Ministers. 

Grorce Hawszs, circa 1662. Sometime 
Vicar of St. Mildred’s, Tenterden. One 
of the eighty clergymen of Kent deprived 
of their livings by the Act of Uniformity 
in 1662. 

Joseph Ussorne, or Osporn, temp. 
James II. and Wilham III. Presented 
by Oliver Cromwell to the Vicarage of 
Benenden, July 20th, 1658. Greatly 
beloved by the people there, and at the 
Restoration urged to remain, with the 
promise of a better living should he con- 
form; but scruples against the Act of 
Uniformity prevented, and saying “ that 
faith and a good conscience stood him in 
more stead than a hundred livings,” he 
quitted that Vicarage in 1662. After this 
he lived and preached at Staplehurst, 
Heathfield, Brighthelmstone (Brighton), 
Peckham in London (about 1681), and 
Ashford. Thence he came to Tenterden, 
and continued as minister about nine years, 
during which time it is supposed the 
chapel was built. He spent nine years 
more at Bearsted, where he concluded his 
ministry ; and, returning to Staplehurst, 
died there in 1714. In the Staplehurst 
parish registers au entry reads:—“ 1714 


(5) Jan. 3 buried Jos. Usborn,” and in the 
churchyard, near the south porch, is an 
altar tomb, on one side of which is this 
inscription :—‘ Here’s intered ye body of 
Mr. Joseph Usborne, Minister of ye 
Gospel, who departed this life December 
ye 28, 1714, aged 85 years.” 

Joun Hammonn, a.p. 1715. Presby- 
terian minister here in 1715 with 300 
hearers. The dates of his appointment 
and of his death are not known, but he 
was living in 1729, 


[Three other Presbyterian ministers were 
residing at Tenterden between the years 1726 
and 1744—namely :— 

Nicholas Warren, 1726-1727. Removed 
from Norton, in Derbyshire, about 1726, but 
went to Cranbrook in 1727. He was there in 
1742, and is said to have been attached to a 
certain form of prayer, so that the congrega- 
tion declined under him; in the latter part of 
his life he went to Church. While at 
Tenterden he was probably assistant to 
Mr. John Hammond. 

Thomas James, died 1738, of whom little is 
known. His burial is thus recorded in the 
parish registers :—‘‘1733 Ffeby ffirst, Mr, 
Thomas James, Clerk, Presbiterian, zt. 74.” 

Robert James, circa 1740, appointed in 1744, 
together with Mr. William James and others, 
trustee to a fund raised in 1729 towards the 
maintenance of the Minister of the congrega- 
tion of Protestant Dissenters. Of this fund 
the Rev. John Hammond was one of the 
original trustees. 

It does not appear that either of these three 
was a regular minister of the congregation, 
but there is little doubt that they officiated 
from time to time. | 


Tomas Meremortu, 1734-1744. Settled 
at Tenterden when a young man in 1734, 
and remained till February, 1744, after 
which he joined the Church of England. 
The first entries in the Chapel register, 
dated 1736, are by him. 

Cornetius Hanpcock, M.A., 1744-1774. 
Minister at Odiham, 1715-1721; Fare- 
ham, 1723-25; Beaconsfield, 1728; and 
Uxbridge, 1728-1741. From the latter 
place he came to Tenterden in response to 
a letter of invitation, dated April 29th, 
1744. He died in 1774 at the age of 84, 
and was buried in the churchyard on the 
north side, where his tombstone may still 
be seen. It bears the following inscrip- 
tion :—“17th of May, in the year of the 
Christian Era 1774, was returned to its 
original dust the earthly tabernacle of the 
Rev. Cornelius Handcock, a servant of 
God, and of the Lord Jesus Christ.’ 
From the burial registers: — ‘1774, 
May 24th, the Rey. Cornelius Hancock, 
widower, 84.” 

Lawrence Houpen, 1772-1844. A 
native of Maldon, Essex. He was assist- 
ant pastor for two years, from July Ist, 
1772 till 1774, and in the latter year 
succeeded to the sole charge of the con- 
gregation, remaining minister thereof for 
the unusual period of seventy years. From 
his autobiography we learn that at the 
time of his comirg to Tenterden: “ This 
congregation, like all other Presbyterian 
societies of that period, was of a mixed 
nature, some Arians, some Trinitarians, 
and some who were called Socinians. His 
own opinions were Unitarian, and, unlike 
the great majority of Dissenting ministers 
who were inclined to those views, he was, 
from the first, determined to avow and 
maintain them. He was chosen pastor with 
but one dissentient voice, and was elected 
on his own conditions, and, with few ex- 
ceptions, gradually brought the whole 
congregation to decisive Unitarianism. 
Some Calvinist Baptists, however, seceded, 
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and formed themselves into a congregation, 
and a few years afterwards others left 
under the influence of Wesleyan prin- 
ciples of religion, and formed a society, 
drawing their principal numbers from 
the Established Church.” It is note- 
worthy that about the commencement 
of Mr. MHolden’s ministry, Benjamin 
Franklin and Joseph Priestley visited 
Tenterden, staying with Mr. Thomas 
Viney, a deacon of the congregation. 
His tombstone, near the entrance of the 
chapel, bears the following inscription :— 
“Sacred to the memory of the Rey. 
Lawrence Holden, who was 70 years the 
faithful and beloved pastor of this con- 
gregation. The above-named Lawrence 
Holden was born on the 15th day of 
December, 1752, and died on the 19th of 
March, 1844.” 

Epwarp Tarot, 1827-1869, <A native 
of Leeds, was assistant 1827 to 1831, and 
co-pastor 1831 to 1844. On the decease 
of Mr. Holden he succeeded as _ sole 
minister, and remained so till his death, 
January 3, 1869, at the age of 64. 

Rozsert Coorer Denpy, 1869-1889, of 
Chichester. Settled from 1865 to 1869 
at Flowery Field, Hyde, near Manchester. 
He conducted the re-opening services after 
the re-seating of this Chapel, in April, 
1869, and commenced his ministry on the 
first Sunday in October of that year. 
Remaining here for twenty years, he 
accepted an invitation in 1889 to Adelaide, 
South Australia, returning in 1893; at 
present minister at Bessells Green. 

Gerorcke Water Lewin, 1889-1894, 
of St. Margarets, Herts. Came from 
Crumlin, co. Antrim, to Tenterden. 
Through his efforts the present Mutual 
Improvement Society was started in the 
town, subsequently minister at Chelten- 
ham, and assistant minister at Denton. 

Fervrx Tayzor, B.A., 1895, of Birming- 
ham. Entered on his ministry January 6, 
1895 ; having been previously at Hamilton- 
road Liverpool, and at Northampton. 


Aw Australian correspondent, interested 
in our article of October 22 on various 
forms of the National Hymn, has sent us 
the following ‘Australian National 
Anthem,” in the familiar metre, by Mr. 
James Brunton Stephens :— ~ 

Maker of earth and sea, 
What shall we render Thee ? 
All things are Thine. 
Ours but from day to day, 
Still with one heart to pray, 
God bless our land alway— 
This land of Thine. 
Mighty in brotherhood, 
Mighty for God and good, 
Let us be Thine. 
Here let the nations see 
Toil from the curse set free, 
Labour and liberty 
One cause—and Thine, 
Here let Thy peace abide, 
Neyer may strife divide 
This land of Thine. 
Let us united stand, j 
One great Australian band, 
Heart to heart; hand iu hand, 
Heart and hand Thine. 
Strong to defend our right, 
Proud in all nations’ sight, 
Lowly in Thine ; 
One in all noble fame, 
Still be our path the same, 
Onward in Freedom’s name, 
Upward in Thine, 


OBITUARY. 


—~— 
WILLIAM THOMAS MARRIOTT. 


Tue death of this esteemed and philan- 
thropic member of the Wakefield congre- 
gation took place on Feb. 2, and, as he 
was born on Feb. 3, 1822, he had all but 
reached the ripe age of seventy-seven. 
Early in life he inherited a great manu- 
facturing establishment in Wakefield, and 
carried this on in conjunction with his 
brother Alfred, whose gift of half-a-million 
to the Church of England created con- 
siderable notice about two years ago. 
The deceased retired from active business 
life about thirty years ago, and has taken 
little part in public affairs. He was a 
magistrate for the West Riding, and when 
in good health took his turn on the bench, 
and in a quiet way interested himself in 
various movements; but his repute rests 
chiefly on his almost unexampled 
benevolence. He had no desire to see his 
name on subscription lists, and hence his 
generosity was not conspicuous, but his 
gifts flowed in one continuous stream. 
Sandal Grange, his beautiful Yorkshire 
residence near Wakefield, where he died, 
was a centre from which help and counsel 
radiated far and near, and when he 
returned in spring from his house in 
Brighton, where he usually spent the 
winter, there was general rejoicing. His 
broad, tolerant spirit led him to help 
struggling congregations of all denomina- 
tions: he gave such handsome gifts to the 
Established Church that some of his more 
rigid Unitarian friends would pleasantly 
reproach him with giving help and com- 
fort to the enemy. It rejoiced his heart, 
above all things, to help in tiding over a 
difficulty ; for example, among the crowd 
at his funeral were some Wesleyan 
working men whose chapel he had rescued 
from seizure by a private gift of fifty 
pounds. 

Buthe loved his own Unitarian faithabove 
all others, and supported it with untiring 
liberality. He had Puritan blood in his 
veins, and it is worth mentioning that he 
was closely connected with two of the old 
Yorkshire halls where many of the Two 
Thousand frequently found shelter. For 
some years he lived at Lascelles Hall, 
round which many traditions of that 
period linger; and for the greater part of 
his life he owned Hopton Hall, but this 
he never occupied. Curiously enough, 
while his son, Mr. William Hall Marriott, 
of Hopton, was carrying out some altera- 
tions on this interesting historical build- 
ing about two years ago, an ingeniously 
contrived secret chamber was discovered. 
As. Oliver Heywood often found refuge 
there, it was strange to peer into the place 
where he had, no doubt, often bafiled his 
pursuers, and which subsequently had 
been forgotten and unknown. 

Full details need not be given regarding 
the series of great gifts which Mr. 
Marriott made to Westgate Chapel, 
Wakefield, with which he was connected 
all his life, and in whose precincts he was 
buried on Monday last. It may, however, 
be said that the endowment fund was 
largely imcreased by his help and in- 
fluence, while in the improvement of the 
chapel and other buildings he has spent 
at least £2,500. Indeed, the restoration 
of the chapel, which changed it from a 
comfortless and decaying structure to one 
of the richest and most tasteful interiors 

| in the denomination, was almost entirely 


his own work and that of the family. It 
is needless to say that all the activities of 
the congregation have been unstintedly 
assisted, and he has crowned his benefac- 
tions by leaving a sum sufficient to in- 
crease the endowment by £50 per annum. 
While his munificence thus centred at 
home, he helped many otker of our 
chapels; and to the building fund of 
Manchester College he gave a large dona- 
tion, though extremely doubtful of the 
wisdom of removal to Oxford. As regards 
local objects he was specially interested in 
the Wakefield Public Park, of which he 
was one of the chief donors. The Clay- 
ton Hospital was also a favourite institu- 
tion, and when, a few years ago, its debt 
was cleared off he headed the list. 

For some years Mr. Marriott has had a 
hard struggle against ill-health, but he 
bore the burden of increasing years and 
infirmity with great patience and forti- 
tude. At last, about three months ago he 
had an attack of bronchitis, and was pre- 
vented from travelling to his Brighton 
residence. This was followed by weak- 
ness of the heart, and then by pleurisy, 
and he passed away peacefully on the 
date named. On Monday the funeral 
service was conducted by his son-in-law, 
the Rev. Andrew Chalmers, assisted by 
the Rey. Professor Carpenter, of Oxford, 
who is also connected with the family by 
marriage. A memorial service will be 
held next Sunday forenoon, conducted by 
Mr. Chalmers. As one of the local papers 
remarks—‘“ His last resting-place is an 
appropriate one, close to the old sanctuary, 
around which many sacred associations 
cluster, and near the centre of the city 
which he so long adorned by his blame- 
less character, and constantly benefited 
by his noble and unclouded generosity.” 


PROVIDENCE OVER EACH. 


Can it matter to the Creator whether I 
am righteous or wicked, whether I am 
happy or not, whether I live to a good old 
age or get crushed under a cart-wheel ? 
What is one man in the sight of God? 
what is even a kingdom to him, or a 
world ? Why, then, should I be interested 
to preserve anduurture what He may mean 
to destroy ? 

For the drift of the Maker is dark, an Isis hid 
by a veil. 

Who knows the ways of the world, how God 

will bring them about ? 
Our planet is one, the suns are many, the 
world is wide. 

Shall I weep if a Poland fall ? Shall I shriek 

if a Hungary fall ? 
Or an infant civilisetion bé ruled with rod or 
with knout ? 

I have not made the world, and He that 

made it will guide. 


This is our doubt and despondency. Yet 
there is comfort in the last line—“ He that 
made it will guide.’ And there is comfort 
in the words of the Hebrew Seer: “ Why 
sayest thou. .. My way is hid from the 
Lord?” Anda reason for the comfort: 
Lift up your eyes on high. Behold the 
stars! The Creator is powerful. He 
calleth them all by their names, and not 
one faileth! They are kept together by a 
well-guarded flock, none wandering and 
none snatched away! The student of 
modern astronomy would, indeed, regard 
it as a possible thing that a star should 
cease to burn, or that it should fall into a 
larger star and cease to count as a separate 
juninary. But he knows that not a single 
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particle of its substance or its energy has 
ever been lost. Nothing is ever lost : the 
matter and the power in the universe are a 
constant sum. They take protean forms, 
but in an orderly manner which could be 
traced. All are but parts of one stupen- 
dous whole; and nothing ever changes its 
state without carrying with it the record 
and evidence of what it was before. 

Of, course, then the history of every 
human creature could be traced backward, 
and unwound down to its beginnings, or 
what are called so. We are a part of the 
great whole. Our body and soul, our life 
and energy are part of the total which 
make up the universe ; and we can never 


- be overlooked. The universe would not be 


the same without us. The history of human 
life—thought, activity, and progress— 
would not have been the same without us. 
Our ancestry goes back to the first human 
pair. All things conspired for our birth. 
During our life we have influenced the life 
and thought of others; and now whether 
we live or die, the world can never be 
quite what it would have been if we had 
not been born. It is certain that before 
the world yet was—when God only in- 
tended to create, and had in His mind the 
world and the race that He would call into 
being—we, individually, were in His 
thoughts. And having once been in His 
thoughts, we are never absent from His 
thoughts. He holdeth our soulinlfe: He 
calleth us all by our names. 

Look at the crowded streets of the city; 
the tide of traffic on the footways and iu 
the roads. The City authorities can only 
consider it in the mass, and control it in 
a general way. ‘Their regulations have 
reference to streams of people and the 
expected ebb and flow. But each man of 
the crowd is on a separate errand or 
mission. He has no desire to swell the 
tide ; but he comes out of one house to 
make his way to another, on his own 
business, by the most convenient path. I 
think of that when I watch a crowd of 
ants, moving in many directions and 
seemingly confused. If we cease taking a 
general survey, and fix our attention on 
some one particular ant, we shall see that 
he has his special business—to carry a 
grain, to remove an obstacle, to repair a 
damage, to assist a comrade. I think of 
it again when I see a cloud of dust. Hach 
particle has its separate orbit, and there 
is nothing accidental about its motion. 
Its path is as well defined as that of a 
planet. During countless ages that 
particle has existed, obeying law, filling a 
place, fulfilling a mission; now forming 
part of the chalky cliff that stands as a 
bulwark to keep back the -ocean, now 
washed into the sea but yielding itself up 
to help form the shell of a nautilus, fall- 
ing to the bottom with the body of the 
creature when it dies, biding its time till 
it is heaved up by the underground forces 
to be dried by the sun and blown about 
the world : but having yet a history before 
it, so that the world would not be complete 
without it, and it never passes out of 
existence. 

Then we come back to think of man, 
who is greater than the dust, greater than 
the ant, yea greater than the planet on 
which he dwells and walks—who is lord 
of the earth, who looks out towards the 
wondrots spaces of the stars, who frames 
the telescope and the spectroscope, who 
possesses an intellect to which these 
instruments only minister, and a heart 
that throbs with emotions and aspirations 


inexpressible. Surely man also—every 
human creature—has his place to fill and 
his work to do, and a Divine Providence 
directing his ways. G. Sr. Crair. 


THE INWARD LIFE. 
From the Inmutatio Christi. 

Bugssep are the single-hearted, for they 
shall enjoy much peace. 

We are too much led by our passions, 
and too solicitous for transitory things. 
We also seldom overcome any one vice 
perfectly, and are not inflamed with a 
fervent desire to grow better every day ; 
and therefore we remain cold and luke- 
warm in religion. 

If we would endure like men of courage 
to stand in the battle, surely we should 
feel the favourable assistance of God from 
heaven. For He who giveth us occasion 
to fight, to the end we may get the victory, 
is ready to succour those that fight man- 
fully and trust in His grace. 

If we esteem our progress in religious 
life to consist only im some exterior 
observances, our devotion will quickly be 
at anend. But let us lay the axe to the 
root, that, being freed from passions, we 
may find rest to our souls. If every year 
we would root out one vice, we should 
sooner become perfect men; but now 
oftentimes we perceive it goes contrary, 
and that we were better and purer at the 
beginning of our conversion than after 
many years of our profession. Our fervour 
and profiting should increase daily ; but 
now it is accounted a great matter if a 
man can retain but some part of his first 
zeal, 

Resist thine inclination in the very 
beginning, and unlearn evil customs, lest 
perhaps by little and little they draw thee 
to greater difficulty. O, if thou didst but 
consider how much inward peace unto 
thyself, and joy unto others, thou shouldst 
procure by demeaning thyself well, I 
suppose thou wouldest be more careful of 
thy spiritual progress. 

Endeavour to be patient in bearing 
with the defects and infirmities of others, 
of what sort soever they be; for that 
thyself also hast many failings, which 
must be borne with by others. If thou 
canst not make thyself such an one as 
thou wouldest, how canst thou expect to 
have another in all things to thy liking ? 

We would willingly have others perfect, 
and yet we amend not our own faults. 
We will have others severely corrected, 
and will not be corrected ourselves. The 
large liberty of others displeaseth us, and 
yet we will not have our own desires 
denied us. We will have others kept 
under by strict laws, but in no sort will 
ourselves be restrained. And thus it 
appeareth how seldom we weigh our 
neighbour in the same balance with our- 
selves. 

If all men were perfect, what should we 
have to suffer of our neighbour for God ? 
But now God hath thus ordered it, that 
we may learn to bear one another’s 
burdens; for no man is without fault, no 
man but hath his burden, no man 
sufficient of himself, no man _ wise 
enough of himself; but we ought to bear 
with one another, comfort one another, 
help, instruct and admonish one another. 

Occasions of adversity best discover how 
great virtue or strength each one hath. 
For occasions do not make a man frail, but 
they show what he is, 


THE CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


+ 
STRENGTHEN THE WEAK PLACES. 


Miss G. Marrineavu’s story from 
Roman History, of the undefended place 
on the Capitoline Hill, reminded me of 
an address to children given by a Wes- 
leyan minister some months ago. May I 
now re-tell it for the benefit of the young 
readers of Tue Inquirer ? ; 

The preacher said: I was once 
travelling near Frome, in the county of 
Somersetsnire. This little town long ago 
owned a strong castle; and it is said that, 
in the troubled days of the seventeenth 
century, Oliver Cromwell had again and 
again tried to overcome it, and had 
directed his guns against it, but all in 
vain. The castle walls had proved strong 
enough, hitherto, to resist all the attacks. 
One day, however, an old woman—whose 
sympathies were, doubtless, on the side of 
the stern Puritan and his Roundheads— 
gave Cromwell a hint, which served him 
well. Shesaid there was in the walls one 
weak spot, which would certainly yield if 
a cannon were discharged against it; and 
this spot she herself showed to the great 
general. Very soon the castle was again 
attacked, and this time it was taken. The 
one weak spot, in the otherwise strong 
castle, was the cause of its fall. 

We may remind ourselves, also, of the 
Greek story of Achilles—with which, 
probably, many of you are familiar. The 
mother of Achilles had been told by the 
oracle that if she would take her son to 
the river Styx, and dip him therein, his 
body—wherever it was touched by the 
water — would thenceforth be proof 
against all the arrows of his enemies. 
Achilles’ mother held her boy by the heel, 
while she plunged him into the river. 
But since where her hand had firmly 
pressed the water could not come, this 
part was not arrow-proof ; and through it 
Achilles met his death. The heel was the 
one weak spot, in his otherwise invul- 
nerable body. 

Now, boys and girls, will you not ask 
yourselves, “Is there any weak spot in 
me?” Is it your temper which is likely 
to give trouble? Then watch it. Are 
you sufficiently careful to speak the truth ? 
Are you inclined to be unfair in games, or 
unjust to others? Pause sometimes, and 
think of these things, and strive to repair 
your weak places: put on the armour of 
a meek and teachable spirit, which will 
help you to become strong in deed and 
in truth. Had it only been realised 
sufficiently that there was a weak place in 
the castle this point might have been so 
well guarded that even the great Crom- 
well would have been baffled. It is when 
men and women do not seek to strengthen 
the weak places in their characters, by 
patient endeavour, that they fall into evil 
ways. If we earnestly strive to discover 
our weaknesses, and then put a jealous 
watch and guard round these, we may by 
and by find that they have been turned 
into our strongest vantage-ground. Only 
through constant effort can our characters 
grow brave, and noble, and true. 


Axuice A. Lucas. 


No gift, no talent or faculty, is merely 
private property. The right use of our 
powers, our opportunities, and our time 
puts us in direct. relation to our fellow- 
beings,—C, G. Ames. 
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FOR CLOSER UNION. 


In his Provincial Letter from Belfast 
last week the Rev. Dovetas Waumsiry 
spoke of the advantages of the Presby- 
terian order of church government, as 
it prevails in the North of Ireland, as 
best adapted to serve the needs of our 
group of churches, for giving a better 
sense of union, for avoiding troubles 
which may arise, where there are 
isolated and not very wisely-directed 
efforts, and providing in the most 
natural way the strength and encourage- 
ment of a wider fellowship and added 
numbers toscattered workers in difficult 
posts of duty. Another suggestion was 
recently made in these columns, illus- 
trated by what was being actually done 
by one little group of churches, where, 
without adopting any new form of 
government, those who were within 
easy reach of one another agreed to 
draw more closely together in occa- 
sional meetings for mutual counsel and 
encouragement, within a portion only 
of the larger circle of a province. Every 
such drawing together, to realise more 
clearly the common purpose, and to 
kindle the fire of renewed consecration 
to the common cause, must be helpful. 
To be united merely through repulsion 
from all other bodies is cold comfort, 
and while even out of that may be 
gathered a brave and patient determi- 
nation to hold together and to be loyal 
to truth and the testimony we are 
called to bear at any cost, something 
more is required for complete and 
happy life. The fellowship of our 
religious life must be not merely 
negative, because no one else will have 
anything to do with us, it must be 
positive, in the growing sense of spiritual 
kinship, in the joy of a common faith 
and love and a common service. 


Thus, while questions of church order 
and outward organisation are of great 
importance, there is something much 
more vital for the closer union of a 
religious body or group of churches, 
and that is the inward life. Even out 
of the negative condition of union 
through unwilling repulsion from others 
may arise one element of strength 
which is not negative. For loyalty to 
truth is an element in religious life, 


{when its bearings are cléarly tnder- 


stood, of a very positive and inspiring 
kind. We meet together in the fellow- 
ship of one of our Free Churches not 
in self-will, but pledged to follow truth, 
to keep our faces turned ever to the 
light of Gop; and it must be a part 
of our spiritual worship, for the kindling 
of fresh devotion and the binding 
together in a closer union of the inward 
life, to see to it that we are all thus 
surrendered to Gop, and desire simply 
to be true to the teaching of His Spirit. 
When, therefore, we desire a richer 
measure of life we must remember 
what is demanded of us, that we should 
come with hearts prepared to be taught, 
and keep open within us the channels 
through which Divine enlightenment 
may be received. ‘Thus loyalty - to 
truth in the Church leads to the more 
steadfast and humble seeking for a 
truer spirit of prayer, a deeper sense of 
Gonv’s presence and of the very practical 
purpose for which we are united. There 
is always this call for truer worship, 
for more genuine self-surrender to the 
Highest, that our churches and every 
member gathered into them may not 
only have the joy of deeper and 
stronger life, but be better fitted for 
the work to which Gop has called us. 
And always, when we are impelled 
to greater faithfulness, the demand is 
for a better humanity. To be more 
loyal to truth, to be more true to Gop, 
we must be better men. There is the 
constant direction for all brave en- 
deavour, the unfailing refuge for every 
troubled and discouraged spirit. Even 
in the darkness of doubt and the pain 
of isolation the way is open. We can 
go on holding fast to the true brotherly 
spirit, doing whatever work is within 
reach, to make our common human 
life purer, healthier, and in every way 
more worthy. That, again, is sur- 
render to Gop—the doing of His will. 
Here there is nothing negative, but for 
our churches also a strong and definite 
purpose, to bind together and inspire 
with new life—simply to be unwearied 
in well-doing, to remember that the 
Church is an organ of Gop’s Spirit to 
help the world onward to better life, to 
work for the coming of His kingdom. 


THE WAR TEST. 


In the current number of the Nine- 
teenth Century there is a striking article 
by Mr. H. F. Wyarr on ‘‘ War as the 
Test of National Value.”’ War, in this 
writer’s view, is the inevitable result of 
a natural cause in the order of the 
world, which in its broad results has 


been beneficent, without which there 
would have been no progress. It is 
‘simply a phase in that tremendous 
and ceaseless process of competition 
which prevails alike on sea and land— 
in the ocean depths, in the paths of the 
air, in field and forest, throughout 
insect and animal and vegetable life.”’ 
It is admitted, indeed, that the recoil 
from war is an instance of the ‘‘ eternal 
contrast between the upward trend of 
the. human spirit and the physical 
environment by which that spirit is 
conditioned,” but we are allowed no 
short cuts to the ideal, and it is absurd 
to suppose that the phenomena of war, 
having a natural base, should be at 
the present time ‘“‘remediable by a 
conference of diplomatists.”’ 

We do not, however, suppose that 
any one is so unwise as to expect that 
the T'sar’s Conference will at once make 
an end of war, and abolish from the 
world all the evils it entails. The 
question is, whether the civilised nations 
of Europe are to remain, without hope 
of release or mitigation, involved in the 
meshes of the old war system, crushed 
down under the growing burden of 
their own armaments, in the mad 
rivalry of power, or whether there are 
now forces strong enough in a nobler 
humanity to curb the fiercer passions 
of rivalry and race antipathy, and to 
find some more reasonable and humane 
method of settling disputes and ordering 
international affairs. 

Mr. Wyarr apparently thinks that 
the brute still must rule in man, and 
be the ultimate arbiter of his destiny. 
War has hitherto always accompanied 
the movements of races in the world, 
and has made the way for the progress 
of civilisation, and its virtue is proved 
by the fact that ‘‘ the nations now most 
potent in war are also the most moral 
and the most civilised,’ so that it is 
roundly stated that ‘the warlike 
strength of a people is the true reflex 
of their moral and mental vigour.”’ 

Are we, then, to conclude, on this 
theory, that the professional soldier is 
the noblest type of man, superior both 
in mental and moral vigour to any 
civilian? Or is the moral that we 
should all enlist and be eager to fight ? 

We cannot think that this would be 
seriously argued, nor should we be 
afraid, even if wars -should cease, that 
heroism would decay, and strenuous 
vigour would no longer be developed 
and mark the progressive life of man. 
So long as we live in this world there 
will be the elements to battle with, and 
we confess that the heroism and en- 
durance of the sailor, the fireman, and 
the mountaineer appeal to us at least 
as strongly as that of the soldier, 


while the hardships of their lot, not to 


mention many other laborious condi- 
tions incident to the pursuits of peace, 
afford ample discipline for the very 
noblest character. 

Looking into the distant future Mr. 
Wyarr suspects that when the ideal 
condition of peace among the nations 
of the world shall have been reached it 
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will be the signal for the beginning of 
a universal decay. This, he acknow- 
ledges, is a purely academical ques- 
tion, and, we should add, it is an idle 
speculation, for we cannot tell what 
new problems the better manhood may 
find to grapple with, and in what con- 
flicts its strength will find fit exercise. 
But one thing seems quite clear, that 
there is no sufficient reason adduced 
why we should surrender to the Brute, 
and not rather always follow the Ideal. 
It is true that there is no short eut to 
perfection, but surely we are bound to 
trust the higher instincts of our 
nature, and let them determine the 
character and scope of our endeavours. 
Mr. Wyatt mocks at the idea that 
‘*a conference of diplomatists ” should 
be deemed capable of checking the 
beneficent movements of the war spirit ; 
but the Tsar’s proposal does not begin 
and end with a conference of diplo- 
matists. It isan appeal to the civilised 
peoples of the world, and, for our own 
part, we will not refuse to believe that 
there are movements of the people’s 
will which, rightly directed, might go 
very far to make an end at least of 
European wars. 
~ Our chief hope of the Conference is 


that it may lead to some practical, 


result in the furtherance of the reason- 
able cause of arbitration; and, what- 
ever be the immediate issue, the occa- 
sion has been given, as never before, 
to draw the attention of all thinking 
men and women, not only to the hope- 
less economic burdens laid upon the 
nations of modern Europe by the 
present system, but also. to the brutal 
stupidity of war. No lessons of past 
history can prove men to be now in- 
capable of a nobler self-control and a 
more reasonable ordering of their 
affairs, and we must hope that our 
diplomatists and the military rulers of 
Europe will find that a national and an 
international sentiment is growing up, 
which will prove stronger than the old 
blind passions of hatred and distrust. 

Jt is, after all, the people that must 
show the way, and by the resistless 
force of their own common-sense and 
their common humanity enter the 
fairer fields of peaceful progress and 
the new era of true brotherhood among 
men. 


THz moral of the Sphinx-riddle, and it 
is a deep one, les in the childish 
simplicity of the solution. Those who 
fail in guessing it, fail because they are 
over-ingenious, and cast about for an 
answer that shall suit their own notion of 
the gravity of the occasion and of their 
own dignity, rather than the occasion 
itself—J. &. Lowell. 


Ir is said practical goodness alone is of 
any account. No matter what a man 
thinks, the good are of all opinions in all 
denominations; a man’s character has 
nothing to do with his creed. There could 
be no falser maxim. No surer is the body 
of a creature to follow his head, the ship 
to mind her helm, the train to glide after 
the engine, than the life to be chiselled 
and moulded by the idea.—C. A. Bartol. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


——>— 


[The Editor is not responsible for the opinions 
expressed by correspondents, LETTERS CANNOT BE 
INSERTED WITHOUT THE WRITER'S NAME; and ail 
private information should be accompanied by the 
name and address of the sender. ] 


—$+—— 


THE IRISH UNIVERSITY 
QUESTION, 


Srz,—The country has been thrown 
into a state of: agitation again on the 
Irish University Question in consequence 
of the remarkable letter recently addressed 
by the Right Hon. Arthur Balfour to one 
of his constituents, in which he advances 
urgent reasons for the immediate zstablish- 
ment of two new Universities in that 
country—one with a Catholic “atmos- 
phere,” the other with a Presbyterian 
“atmosphere.” I regret to observe from 
a note in last week’s Inquirer that 
editorial approval is given to this proposal 
as ‘a measure of justice to the Roman 
Catholics of Ireland too long delayed.” 
From that opinion I utterly dissent, and, 
on the contrary, I venture to characterise 
this proposal as a reactionary step— 
similar, alas! to many others which have 
been taken during the closing years of the 
century by men to whom we looked for 
sturdy championship of those great prin- 
ciples of freedom and equality and justice 
which can never be served by preferential 
treatment of any sect or party. 

First, let me say how thoroughly I 
appreciate the genuineness of Mr. Bal- 
four’s motives in forcing this question 
into the domain of practical politics, and 
the fearlessness with which he has grasped 
so thorny a subject. There are, and have 
been, few party leaders who would dare 
to speak their private mind in this way, 
knowing, as Mr. Balfour knew, that a 
very considerable section of their own 
party was in clamant rebellion against 
such principles. Mr. Gladstone did so 
more than once; Mr. Morley has well 
earned the name of “honest John” by 
similar straightforwardness ; and now Mr. 
Balfour has merited the. honourable 
esteem of friend and opponent alike by 
disregarding the mere question of party 
expediency and making a bold stand for 
unwelcome principle. Not one of these 
three men answers to the expected qualifi- 
cations of a strategical party leader; but 
all three command the confidence of the 
thoughtful by their manifest sincerity and 
real desire to serve the best interests of 
the nation. They are in the highest 
degree statesmen. Alas that the pre- 
sent tense can no longer be properly used 
of the greatest of the three, whose glow- 
ing genius and clear perception are so 
greatly needed by the nation to-day ! 

Next, let us remind ourselves what it is 
that Mr. Balfour actually proposes. He 
sees that the Catholic youth of Ireland, 
under the direction of the priesthood, for 
the most part avoid “the one existing 
teaching University in Ireland—namely, 
Trinity College,” because of its Protestant 
atmosphere, and that, on the other hand, 
Queen’s College, Belfast, which is “under 
predominantly Presbyterian influence,” is 
not, as it used to be and ought to be,a 
constituent part of a teaching University. 
To remedy these two defects in the higher 
education of Treland, Mr. Balfour proposes 
“to establish by a single Act two new 


teaching Universities—one in Dublin and, 


one in Belfast—on precisely similar lines, 


and differing in no particular excepting 
the names of the gentlemen first appointed 
to serve on their respective governing 
bodies.” The personnel of the senate and 
teaching staff would in the one case be 
chiefly, if not entirely, Roman Catholic, 
and in the other Presbyterian. “ But both 
Universities would be rigidly subject to 
the Test Acts ; all scholarships and fellow- 
ships paid out of public funds would be 
open to competition, irrespective of creed ; 
no public endowment would be given to 
chairs in philosophy, theology, or modern 
history ; professors would have a right of 
appeal against unjust dismissal, and the 
number of clergy on the governing body 
would be strictly limited.” 

Certainly this is a plausible and 
ingenious scheme, calculated to cause 
some questionings of heart among Liberals 
and Nonconformists who seem to hear the 
echoes of an appeal to the spirit of tolera- 
tion and religious equality. But the voice 
is that of a siren, luring them to destruc- 
tion. That way madness lies. It means 
the reversal of the principles upheld for 
generations by lovers of freedom and of 
equal rights for all. It is the undoing of 
the great work of emancipation achieved 
in the Act for the Disestablishment of the 
Irish Church in 1870. The argument 
used by some of the opponents of that 
historic measure was that concurrent 
endowment was better than disendow- 
ment. It is again the plea of concurrent 
endowment which is raised in the present 
discussion, but it is so insidiously veiled 
that some of the staunchest of Radicals 
and some of the most determined of Non- 
conformists have been won over by its 
charms or are seriously meditating 
capitulation. 

While I do not question the absolute 
ingenuousness of Mr. Balfour’s motives, 
I cannot be blind to one significant clause 
in his famous letter, which is of the 
greatest importance and may yet be 
marked as the beginning of a new policy 
for any Government of which he is a 
member. Urging that it is for us to decide 
“whether Ireland is to have an adequate 
University system granted to her,” he 
says :—‘I hope so, as a Unionist, be- 
cause otherwise I know not how to claim 
for a British Parliament that it can do 
for Ireland all, and more than all, that 
Treland could do for herself.” It will be 
interesting to see what Mr. Balfour's 
attitude to Home Rule becomes if the 
strongest Government of modern times, as 
it is sometimes called—a Government 
which stands for the Union first and fore- 
most—is unable to persuade its followers 
to support such a Bill as Mr. Balfour 
foreshadows, or even perhaps to secure 
the adhesion of its own members in 
support of its principles. There is no 
doubt that if Ireland were left to herself, 
she would soon establish a Catholic 
University. And here let me meet a very 
weak argument of Mr. Balfour’s addressed 
to the great Protestant delegation which 
waited upon him in Manchester on 
Tuesday last. He holds that all who 
supported Mr. Gladstone’s Home Rule 
Bill are put out of court on this question, 
and have no right to sound a note of opposi- 
tion to a scheme that is supposed to 
command the assent of a majority of 
Trishmen ; for under that Bill an Ivish 
Parliament would have been at liberty to 
establish just such a Catholic University 
if it pleased. But any man of ordimary 
perspicacity can see the distinction be- 
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tween doing a thing yourself which you do 
not believe to be wise and good, and 
giving liberty of choice and action to 
someone else to do it or let it alone. God 
gives us a measure of free will, but He is 
not responsible for our use or abuse of it. 
The State tolerates the followers of Joanna 
Southcote, but is not accountable for their 
vagaries. So it isone thing to say, Ireland 
ought to govern itself in its own way, 
though we know it will not be our way, 
and quite another to say, We will 
deliberately give to Ireland, because a large 
section of its people want it, a University 
system which is opposed to our own con- 
victions of justice and religious equality. 
So long as Ireland is ruled in its national 
affairs by a- British Parliament, so long 
must the members of that Parliament have 
first regard to the principles which they 
believe to be sound and true, and only 
yield to local sentiment when to do so is 
consistent with fidelity to conviction. If 
the working out of this principle tells 
harshly against Ireland or any other con- 
stituent part of the United Kingdom, let 
him who sees the fact, mark, learn, and 
inwardly digest. 

Personally I have no liking for a 
vitiated “atmosphere” such as that which 
is suggested for each of the two projected 
Universities. It is said that the one in 
Dublin would be a University for Roman 
Catholics, but not a Roman Catholic 
University. Itis a distinction without a 
difference in practical operation. The 
controlling body would be Catholic, the 
professoriate would be Catholic, the tone 
would be Catholic all through, and, inevi- 
tably, the students, almost or altogether 
without exception, would be Catholic. 
And this is the desire of the priesthood at 
any rate—not so much the ‘desire of the 
laity. Many of them would gladly go to 
Trinity College, Dublin, or to the Queen’s 
Colleges, at Belfast, Cork, and Galway ; 
but the ecclesiastical authorities ban all 
these institutions as deadly—Trinity 
College, because it is Protestant; the 
Queen’s Colleges, because they are “ god- 
less.” Some Catholic laymen have the 
courage to incur the displeasure of the 
Church and send their sons to one of these 
colleges, and then we see men like Lord 
Russell of Killowen, and Mr. T. P. 
O’Connor, and Mr J. J. Clancy emerge 
with distinction from the dreaded Univer- 
sity training without any harm done to 
their Catholic convictions. 

The plea for a Catholic University 
is in sharp contradistinction to the 
glorification of the aims of the “ United 
Irishmen” in the celebrations last yeavr. 
Their great aim was to break down the 
barriers dividing sects and parties as far 
as possible, and bring together in 
harmonious unity Catholics and Pro- 
testants, teaching them to work side by 
side and allow in all friendliness and 
toleration for differences of conviction. 
What would be the result of having three 
Universities in Irveland—one with a 
Catholic atmosphere, another with an 
Episcopalian atmosphere, and a_ third 
with a Presbyterian atmosphere ? 
Would it not be to accentuate and 
emphasise the differences which are only 
too marked already ? One would think 
that the best efforts of wise statesmanship 
should be directed to bringing together 
the divided elements of that unhappy 
country, instead of marking them off and 
labelling them in separate packets. Widen 


the scope of the present Dublin University, 


by all means, and take away all that con- 
stitutes its remaining reproach as regards 
ageressive Protestantism ; establish a new 
teaching University, if you will, on the 
broadest possible basis (and you will find 
it hard to improve on the good old Queen’s 
University so ruthlessly and unjustly 
destroyed twenty years ago to please the 
Catholics) ; affiliate to one of these Uni- 
versities any colleges, whether Catholic or 
secular or whatever they may be, which 
show a sufficiently high standard of 
education or promise of reaching it ;. but 
do not add to the miseries of Ireland and 
bequeathe burdensome legacies to your 
successors by reviving the sectarian spirit 
which was so effectively checked and weak- 
ened when theological tests were abolished 
at Trinity College and the Protestant 
Episcopal Church was disestablished in 
Ireland. 

With your permission I will continue 
the consideration of this crucial subject 


next week. C. J. STREET. 
Bolton, Feb. 1. 
—— $e 
A TWENTIETH CENTURY FUND. 


Srr,—I think that Mr. Travers Herford 
shows some misconception of the real pur- 
port of the letters addressed to you by 


Mr. W. Harrison and myself on this 
subject, 
You, Sic, mentioned in one of the 


“« Notes of the Week” that the idea of a 
fund to commemorate the commencement 
of the twentieth century had been sug- 
gested for the purpose of providing means 
for building new churches, and you asked 
for suggestions. My own part in it was 
simply to suggest another, and, as I con- 
sidered, a preferable or more urgent, use 
for this fund. 

There is no originality, lam quite aware, 
in the idea of a twentieth century fund. 
Most people who think about it will feel 
drawn to attempt some new unselfish 
endeavour at such a period, just as most of 
us feel at the New Year, even more than at 
other times, the desire for better things. It 
is to the credit of the Wesleyans that they 
were the first to turn into a practical form 
those resolves and aspirations. Because 
their effort is already a wonderful success, 
is that any reason why we, too, should not 
have our more modest but not less im- 
portant fund ? 

“Let us consider one another to provoke 
unto love and good works.” 

Mr. MHerford says the proposal is 
prompted by “a desire for rivalry, ham- 
pered by the want of a respectable pre- 
text.” 

Will he be good enough to say if, in his 
opinion, it is well that any considerable 
numberof men, filling the responsible posi- 
tions of ministers of congregations, with 
all the calls upon them which such a posi- 
tion involves, should be existing on 
stipends varying from £90 to £150 a year; 
whether it is not a fact that in large 
numbers of other instances where the 
salaries are of larger amounts than these, 
the usefulness and power for good of a 
minister is seriously hampered by the 
constant anxiety for the future of his 
family and the worry of enforced economies; 
and, lastly, whether the number of 
students at the two principal training 
colleges is a satisfactory use of the great 
advantages offered there ? 

If the answers to these questions are 
not satisfactory, and I do not see how they 
can be so, then there is not only a respect- 


able pretext, there is a deep and urgent 
need. At the meeting of the Liverpool — 
District Missionary Association at South- 
port, Mr. Charles W. Jones said he 
thought that the ministers should live 
not only in comfort, but also in luxury if 
possible. 

With respect to the London Bazaar, I 
have no desire to suggest anything which 
would in any way interfere with the suc- 
cess of this effort, with which I most cor- 
dially sympathise ; but I do not think that 
a fund of, say, £100,000, or even £128,000, 
which is the extreme that I suggested, to_ 
be raised eighteen months later, would 
interfere with this excellent work. To 
those who intend to support it, I would 
only say: ‘This also ye ought to have 
done, and not to leave the other undone.” 

Ricwarp Rosrnson, 

Birkenhead, Feb. 4. 

We have also received a further note on 
this subject from the Rev. William Harri- 
son, re-aflirming his position, and urging 
that we need not be ashamed to learn 
from the Wesleyans, since ‘‘ Unitarian 
reasonableness and Methodist fervour 
make a splendid blend.” The larger fund, 
should it be inaugurated, would not, in 
his. view, interfere with the London 
Bazaar, and such a self-denying effort 
would not injure, but strengthen local 


funds. 
—___+¢0¢—__— 


SUMMER SCHOOL FOR THACHERS 
AT OXFORD. 


Srr,—I trust that the proposed summér 
school at Oxford for teachers will be 
carried into effect. I am sure there are 
many teachers who would gladly avail 
themselves of the opportunity thus 
afforded of increasing their knowledge 
of the philosophy of religion and the art 
and practice of teaching. Such a school 
could not fail to bear fruit im stimulating 
and increasing enthusiasm for the work. 

It would be well if the necessary 
arrangements were made as early as 
possible, and the dates fixed so that 
teachers could arrange their holidays 


accordingly, 8. Cumment Ryuey. 
Thrapston, Northampton. 
——__—__ + e9-—___—— ; 
THE NONCONFORMISTS MAR- 
RIAGE ACT. 


Sir,—Some months ago I received from 
the secretary of the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association a note, asking if it 
was the intention of the trustees or 
governing body of Upper Chapel to adopt 
the new Marriage Act. I replied that it 
was possible that they would do so, but 
that nothing was definitely fixed. Since 
then the trustees and committee have 
adopted the Act, and appointed me the 
“authorised person ” to act in lieu of the 
Registrar. But I find myself compelled 
to decline to act in this capacity. I am 
unwilling to incur legal responsibilities and 
make myself liable to pains and penalties 
(§ 12) for duties for which another man is 
paid. Under the pretence of removing 
an annoyance the Act adroitly imposes the 
Registrar’s duties upon the ‘“ authorised 
person,” and for ten years to come the 
Registrar is to receive fees for each 
marriage. 

The truth is,the Act is no concession to 
Nonvonformists, though passed ostensibly 
with that end in view. I do not find that 
laymen are willing to act as “ authorised 
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person.” It is hardly to be expected they 
should be. Few men can leave their 
business to be present gratuitously—or, 
rather, for the magnificent sum of six- 
pence (§11-2)—at each marriage, and 
undertake the onerous duties of Registrar 
There are many in- 
conveniences incident to the minister’s 
appointment as ‘‘authorised person,” 
notably the fact that if he should happen 
to be away from home at the time 
appointed for a marriage, he must apply 
to “the authorised person of some 
registered building in the same registration 
district” (§ 6-4), or, as a last resort, go to 
the Registrar. 

I think it likely that others of our 
ministers may be appointed by their com- 
mittees to act as “authorised person,” and 
it would be well if you would open your 
columns for the free expression of 
opinion on this subject. 


J. HE. Mannine. 
Sheffield, Feb, 7, 1899. 


—_—_—___soo—_—___— 


CENTRAL POSTAL MISSION AND 
UNITARIAN WORKERS’ UNION. 


Srr,—The excursion to Grindelwald in 
1897 was such a success, and so many 
regrets have been expressed by those who 
could not take part in it, and so many 
haye wished to go again, that the Com- 
mittee have determined to arrange a 
similar one this year, again to Grindel- 
wald. £7 will cover all expense of the 


and lodging. Most of the excursions can 
be made on foot, and glorious walks taken 
intothe heart of theglacier and snow region. 
Mr. Shrubsole, the well-known lecturer, 
geologist and botanist, has kindly under- 
taken to be with us at Grindelwald again 
this year. 

Those who have not been before should 
make early application, to. secure accommo- 
dation, to Miss F, Hill,Summer Excursions, 
13, Christchurch-road, Hampstead, N.W. 


M. Lucy Tagarrt. 


_———_2oo—__— 


HYMNS FOR HEART AND VOICE. 


Sir,—I think it is worth while to call 
attention to part of Hymn 70 in this 
collection. It reads thus :— 


“Tn joy we now approach Him, 

In hope we kneel and pray, 
For He whose love redeems us 
Well wash our sins away.” 


The- name of Lawrence Tuttiett is 

appended to this; but does it not appear 

by inadvertence in a book issuing from 

Essex Hall ? Jennett Humpureys. 
Jan. 3l. 


Eprs’s Cocos.—Graterul AnD CoMFORTING.— 
“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the vperations of digestion and nutri- 
tion, and by a careful application of the fine pro- 
perties of well-selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has pro- 


' vided for our breakfast and supper a delicately 


flavoured beverage which may save us many heavy 
doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious use of such 
articles of diet that a constitution may be gradually 
built up until strong enough to resist every tendency 


keeping ourselves well fortified with pure blood and 
a properly nourished frame,”—Civil Service Gazette, 
—Made simply with boiling water or milk.—Sold 
only in packets and pound tins, by Grocers, labelled 
—“ James Epps and Co., Ltd., Homeopathic 
Chemists, London.” 


road Mission. 


LIVERPOOL DISTRICT MISs- 
SIONARY ASSOCIATION. 


Tur annual meeting of this Association 


was held at Southport on Thursday even- 
ing, Feb. 2, in the schoolroom of the 
Portland-street Unitarian Church. The 
chair was taken by the President, Mr. 
JosEpH CovenTRY, who was supported by 
the Revs. Charles Hargrove, Dr. Klein, 
©. H. Wellbeloved, W. H,. Drummond, 
J. C. Hirst, Joseph Harrison (represent- 
ing the N. and #. Lancashire Mission), 
J. M. Lloyd Thomas, Messrs. Charles W. 
Jones, A. S. Thew, and B. P. Burroughs 


(secretary). Therewasa large attendance. 


Sir J. T. Brunner, Bart., M.P., who was 
to have been present, 
expectedly called to London, but sent 
his heartiest. wishes for a 
gathering. 


had been un- 


successful 


The Report, having referred to the loss sus- 


tained in the death of Mr. James Thornely, 
who was a member of the first Committee of the 
Association, dwelt upon the satisfactory nature 


of the work done by the Rev. R. 8. Redfern 
at Crewe, the Rev. H. W. Hawkes at Bootle, 
and the Rey. J. M. Lloyd Thomas at Liscard. 
It also included a letter from the Rey. J. L 
Haigh concerning the work of the Hamilton- 
Mr. Haigh reported most 
encouraging activities throughout the week, 
and an average attendance on Sunday of 52in 
the morning and 106 in the evening. At 
Garston services were being continued by lay- 
men,. attendance was increasing, and it 
was hoped soon to start a Sunday-school. A 
course of lectures was arranged to be held in 
the Walton County Hall. 

In his report from Crewe, Mr. Redfern noted 
a slightly better average attendance at the 
services, and also in the amount of the 
offertories, and expressed the satisfaction of the 
congregation in the receipt of a legacy of 
£1,000 from the late Philip Barker, of Nant- 
wich, strengthening their financial position. 

From Bootle Mr. Hawkes reported that 
while he had been obliged to be away for a 
considerable part of the year through ill- 
health, the work of the church had been 
loyally maintained; for five months the 
morning service had been conducted almost 
entirely by two members of the congregation. 
The average attendance at morning service 
had been 63, as compared with 53 of the 
previous year, andthe evening attendance 125, 
as against 128. 

From Liseard Mr. Thomas reported an un- 
avoidable dislocation of week-night activities, 
during the erection of the new church, but 
satisfactory progress in membership and 
attendance. ‘The roll of subscribing members 
numbered 81, and the attendance at service 
had averaged 53 in the morning and 73 in the 
evening. It was hoped that the new church 
and school buildings would be opened before 
summer was over. 

The Treasurer’s statement showed an income 
of £421 14s. 7d, imeluding subscriptions 
£226 53. and chapel collections £112 19s, 1d. 
The grants to Crewe, Liscard, Bootle, and 
Hamilton - road amounted to £840; the 
balance of expenses of Garston and St. 
Helens services was £20 13s. Id. There 
remained in hand a balance of £48 10s. 5d. 

The PRESIDENT, In moving the adoption 
of the report of the Committee and the 
treasurer’s statement of accounts, said the 
last year’s work of the Association had 
been marked by fresh activity, through 
the promotion of services at St. Helens 
and Garston. He thought the case of 
Garston was one of great encouragement 
both to the whole district and to the place 
itself. A short time ago there were but 
ten persons meeting together there, while 
at present that number had increased to 
thirty. It was gratifying in the extreme 
to find their work growing to such an 
extent at their branches, and it was there- 


fore with the greatest possible pleasure 
that he moved the resolution. 

The Rev. Dr. Kurrm seconded, remark- 
ing that he considered it an admirable 
decision of the Committee to, hold their 
annual meetings in rotation at different 
places, and he was glad that they had 
commenced at Southport, where the large 
gathering that night might be taken as an 
augury of future success in other places. 
He congratulated the Association.on the 
success which had followed their labours 
at Bootle, which place he considered had 
set an example tothem all. He addressed 
himself at length to the great want they 
experienced of suitable Sunday-school 
teachers. They wanted more and they 
wanted a better quality of teacher than 
they were able to find, as they were not 
trained for the purpose. It was a subject 
they could not leave alone. He asked all 
those who heard him to try and do some- 
thing themselves, and remember that they 
would be taking up the most solemn cail 
which could fall upon a human soul. 

The Rey. CHartes Hargrove, whom 
the Chairman described as the guest of 
the evening, then proposed the following 
resolution :— 


That, in receiving the reports of the Revs. 
R. Stuart Redfern, H. W. Hawkes, and J. M. 
Lloyd Thomas, from Crewe, Bootle, and 
Liscard respectively, the members of this 
Association record their sense of the great im- 
portance of the work, for the support of which 
they are themselves largely responsible, and 
their earnest sympathy with those who are 
practically engaged in these efforts to extend 
the influence of a liberal religious faith and 
life. 


IT am asked, he said, to move a resolution 
which expresses ‘‘our sense of the great 
importance of the work of the Association” 
and ‘‘our earnest sympathy with those 
who are engaged in it.” J do not suppose 
there would be any difference among those 
who call themselves, or who are called, 
Unitarians, as to the latter part of the 
resolution. We all of us sympathise with 
our brethren who are charged with the 
arduous, and often discouraging, duty of 
founding new Churches of the liberal faith, 
in districts where everybody, except the 
handful of supporters, cordially and con- 
scientiously desire their‘failure. In the 
old Churches we have a long tradition to 
support us in hours of doubts or difficulty ; 
we know that the good ship which has 
outlived the rough weather of two hundred 
years, and never known what it was to sail 
under unclouded skies and with favour- 
able winds, is yet staunch and seaworthy, 
and won’t go down because of a squall just 
now. And those who belong to influential 
and important congregations find plenty 
of consolation for their exclusion from the 
communion of other Churches in the con- 
sciousness that they are doing God’s work, 
and none can hinder them. But ministers 
who are trying to form a congregation 
where the Unitarian name is unknown— 
or known only to be dreaded, and those 
who dare join themselves to him and avow 
beliefs which are scorned bythe “superior” 
people, and proclaim disbeliefs which 
affright the pious, these men are deserving 
of the sympathy of us all, and I am sure, 
in the name of this meeting, I may heartily 
tender ittotheministers and congregations 
of Crewe, Bootle, and Liscard, and Hamil- 
ton-road. But are we equally agreed as 
to the importance of the work? If our 
lnity im general were convinced of it, I 
am sure there would be much ampler 
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support forthcoming for our missionary 
societies. For what they do believe 
in they support with a _ generosity 
which is acknowledged by those most 
opposed to us. All kinds of philan- 
thropic effort, domestic missions to 
the poor of our great cities, the needs of 
their own place of worship—these are 
appeals to which we are sure of a ready 
and liberal response. The difficulty to 
raise funds among us is thus felt when the 
object is to extend our boundaries, and 
make our faith known where it has not 
been heard before. The only reason I can 
suggest for this is that the work does not 
commend itself to our laity in general as 
very desirable or effective. Is it any use, 
they ask themselves, to try to change 
peoples’ religious beliefs and dissuade 
them from faith in the Trinity and Incar- 
nation and Infallible Bible? What harm 
do these mistaken beliefs do them; or, 
rather, is it not certain that they do 
them much good, which might be lost 
altogether in losing them? I will not 
now discuss this interesting and important 
question. I confess, for my own part, I 
should be very slow to try to unsettle any 
man or woman in the faith by which they 
lived. And yet, truth is worth some risk, 
even of doing harm. Krror is injury to 
men’s souls—-and should fear of greater 
injury prevent our doing our best to free 
them? But we may really neglect this 
scruple, which I have no doubt does hinder 
our work, because as a fact it is seldom we 
address ourselves to such as these con- 
vinced and unquestioning Trinitarians. 
Those who come to hear us for the first 
time are the doubters, the seekers, the men 
anxious for light and unable to rest and 
find peace for soul and intellect in the old 
creeds. Can it be a question whether or 
not we have a duty towards such as these ? 
We profess that ours is a faith in full 
accord with reason and conscience. Dare 
we withhold it from those who are in 
search of just such a faith, or who have 
abandoned the search in despair? In 
every place are some such, and we 
should do what we can for them. Ay, 


but what can we do? they go on 
to ask, our high-minded Unitarian 
laity, who are always ready to do 


what is practicable, but much too wise to 
spend money and effort for what doesn’t 
profit. Are our churches in general, and our 
mission settlements in especial—“ with a 
score or so of exceptions”—miserable 
failures P Is it a right impression which 
one has formed of the Provincial Reports 
which appeared last year in the pages of 
THe Inquirer, that they are “the most 
gruesome story he ever read” ? Well, I 
have no wish to shirk the question, and I 
have often been found fault with before 
now because I have been determined to 
face “ the facts of the case,” and resolutely 
refused “to gloss them over.” At the 
same time I should like, as one deeply 
interested in the Unitarian cause, that the 
case should be heard in camera. Itis not, 
so far as I have had experience, the way 
of any Church or institution to proclaim 
its failure before the world, unless it be in 
order to justify a proposal of dissolution. 
If we are in so ill a plight let us take 
counsel together what is wrong with us, 
and see what we can do to regain 
prosperity ; but let us not aggravate failure 
and hasten ruin by discouraging all our 
supporters, and warning off all who may 
be inclined to join us. For my part, 
however, I am not disposed for one hour to 


give place to lamentation and despair. 
am quite ready to face the question of 
Unitarian success or failure, only Task that 
we shall first agree by what tests it is to 
be tried. Now there are two tests very 
easy of application—the financial and the 
numerical. And I am bound at once to 
confess that, tried by either of these 
ordinary tests, we are a lamentable, a 
monstrous, failure as compared with other 
Churches. Ido not suppose we have more 
than 70,000 sittings in all our English 
chapels. The Congregationalists have more 
than twenty times that number. It would be 
much if we were to assume that there were 
30,000 who might be called “members,” 
regular attendants at our services and 
contributors to our funds. The Salvation 
Army has just that number of “ officers”’— 
v.é., ministers and lay-preachers, and 
active workers. The Baptists have 360,000 
members. But I will not pursue the 
matter further, nor will I humble myself 
and you by comparison of the balance- 
sheets of other religious societies and our 
own. I utterly and absolutely disclaim 
these tests as applied to ourselves, other- 
wise I would as quickly as possible turn 
my back on a Church which is tried by 
them and convicted of ignominious and 
utter failure. We ministers are all glad 
of large congregations ; our baser and 
better nature are alike gratified when we 
preach to a full church; but it is rarely 
we do so—rarely, if ever, that we can look 
round and not mark many an empty 
seat. And we all, for the meanest reasons 
and the noblest, like to know that the 
money is coming in freely to every fund 
we are interested in: it doesn’t, and 
we feel the reproach of one who left us 
“that the balance-sheets of our Mission 
societies are lke petty cash accounts,” 
Very well; we boldly face the facts. We 
could wish them otherwise, but wishing is 
no good, and grumbling and scolding is 
still less. If wishing would do it, all 
England should be Unitarian, and in our 
glorious cathedrals, and every parish 
church, and all chapels, and humblest 
meeting houses should be fulfilled the 
prophecy of a great Liverpool Unitarian 
and the time have come 

When from vast cathedral pile 

When from far off coral isle, 

Rises one united prayer 

Ringing through the singing air 

And that prayer—the same—the one, 

“To the Father—through the Son.” 
It may be so in ten thousand years; it 
will not be in our day, and we must take 
things as they are, and do our best, and 
bide God’s time. But what, then, is the 
test, you ask, by which we are to be tried ? 
My friends, I know one and one only by 
which to try all causes. Financially and 
numerically the greatest success of this cen- 
tury has undoubtedly been Mormonism. 
And why do we not all become Mormons ? 
Because this very successful creed is not 
truth. Yes, the one test of every religion 
is—its truth. Do you believe in Unit- 
arianism ? ‘Then stand to it, if you are 
left its solitary representative ; preach it if 
you can by any means get two or three to 
hear. If it be not true, may God convert 
us, or, at least, confound our attempts at 
making converts. But if it be true, let us 
be proud and glad to own it. Minorities 
are not always right, but majorities are 
almost always wrong. We have endless 
difficulties and discouragements to contend 
with. Let us take heart of grace. If truth 
is on our side, it is well: it is glorious to 


LI | work for it: itis glorious even to fail in her 


service. 

Mr. Cuarurs W. Jones seconded, in a 
speech which was directed to the question 
of finances in their Church, making a 
strong appeal to the congregations to see 
that they kept their ministry up to a 
proper standard pecuniarily, otherwise 
they could not expect to supply to the 
Church those learned and cultured men 
who were necessary to lead them. Fathers 
having sons of education and capacity © 
would not dare to ask them to enter the 
ministry when the emoluments were so far 
below what they could secure in other 
professions. 

The resolution having been carried, the 
Rev. J. M. Luayp Txomas, as the latest 
recruit in the service, responded. 

On the motion of the Rev. W. H. 
Drummonp, seconded by the Rev. J. C. 
Hirst, the committee was appointed, and 
a vote of thanks to the President, moved 
by the Rev. J. Harrison, and seconded by 
Mr. Txew, concluded the business of the 
meeting. 


NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES. 


—_~o— 


[Notices and Reports for this Department should 
be as brief as possible, and be sent in by Thursday 
Morning.) 

ee 

Birmingham : Church of the Messiah.—The 
annual meeting of the congregation was held ia 
the church on Friday evening, Feb. 3. Mr. T. W. 
Ryland presided, and was supported by the Rev. 
L. P. Jacks and others. There was a good 
attendance. The Vestry Committee, iu their 
report for the past year, said the exact date of the 
opening of the first meeting-house, in Meeting 
House-yard, was not known, but the evidence 
extant showed that it must have been in or about 
the year 1692. It was not often that an institution 
allowed a bicentenary to pass unheeded, but in 
their case the second century was concluded 
towards the end of Dr. Crosskey’s life, when their 
anxiety for him prevented their celebrating what 
would otherwise undoubtedly have been a marked 
period. It was curious that the fact had not been 
alluded to in any of the reports, and the committee 
thought the event was of sufficient importance to 
have a permanent place in the records of the 
church. The most important event of the year in 
the life of the church had been the introduction of 
a series of liturgical services in the place of the old 
free services. This had rendered necessary the 
removal of the choir to seats downstairs, and they 
recommended that this arrangement should be 
permanent. They had, however, been obliged to 
abandon the idea of removing the organ from the 
gallery to the floor. The electric-lighting of the 
church was recommended. The statement of 
accounts did not show a deficiency. At the end 
of last year there was a balance on the wrong 
side of £110, but the late treasurer (Mr. New) 
collected a sufficient sum to wipe off the debt. 
Omitting the amount thus coilected, the income 
had been £1,108 17s. 8d., against £1,075 13:. 5d., 
while the expenses had been £1,108 4s. 1d., against 
£1,118 5s, 11d. last year. The report was adopted 
on the motion of the Chairman, seconded by Mr. 
H. Hendriks. An appreciative reference was made 
by Mr. Priestley Smith to the “Six Orders of 
United Worship,” prepared by Mr. Jacks for the 
use of the congregation. On the motion of Mr. E. 
Taylor, seconded by Mr. L, Hughes, it was agreed :— 
“That the congregation of the Church of the 
Messiah desire to express to the Rev. L. P. Jacks 
their continued sympathy with him in the work of 
the church, and to tender to him and to Mrs. Jacks 
their most grateful thanks for the energy and 
devotion with which they have helped forward that 
work, and to assure them of their hearty friendship 
and goodwill.” The officers and Vestry Committee 
were thanked for their services, and Mr. P. J. 
Worsley was requested to act as warden for the 
next two years. It was also decided to raise a 
special fund to provide choir stalls near the pulpit, 
and for the cleaning of the church and the installa- 
tion of electric-light. On Sunday the Rev. Stopford 
A. Brooke preached at the morning service. 

Birmingham: Newhall Hill.—Last Sunday 
morning after the sermon the Rev, Addison A. 
Charlesworth referred to the loss sustained by the 
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religious life of the country in the death of the 
Rev. Dr. Berry, of Wolverhampton, and the con- 
gregation requested Mr. Charlesworth to convey to 
Dr. Berry’s congregation their deep sympathy with 
them in their bereavement. 

Brighton.—On Tuesday, Feb. 7, the annual 
meeting of the members and friends of the Free 
Christian Church took place in the Lecture Hall, 
New-road, when there was a large attendance. 
The report shows heavier losses than usual by 
death and removal; but, on the other hand, 
several new members have joined the congregation. 
In the report the general expenses fund shows) a 
balance due to the treasurer; but, since: it was 
printed, subscriptions, due last year, have been paid, 
and all liabilities are fully covered. Since the 
report was printed there has also been a consider- 
able increase in the number of children in the 
Sunday-school ; and now our chief need is for a like 
increase in the number of our teachers. After the 
more formal part of the business was concluded the 
meeting partook of a social character, several 
friends contributing by music and recitations to the 
enjoyment of the evening. 

Burnley (Resignation).—The Rev. A. Cobden 
Smith has resigned the pulpit of the Trafalgar- 
street Church, and will terminate his ministry at 
the erd of April. 

Bury.—At the distribution of prizes in the 
Bank-street Sunday-school on Sunday, Jan. 22, first 
class prizes (no late or absent marks) were given to 
44 girls and 51 boys. Gold medals were awarded 
to one girl and one boy for ten years’ unbroken 
punctuality, and silver medals for five years to six 
girls and three boys. A further silver medal (sub- 
scribed for by the teachers) was given to another 
boy, who had been absent once, in his fifth year, 
through illness, 

Cardiff: West Grove Church.—The annual 


general meeting of the congregation was held,.after | 


the evening service, on Sunday last, Feb. 5. There 
was a good attendance, and Mr. George Carslake 
Thompson presided, The annual report and 
accounts were adopted. The report bore testi- 
mony to the appreciation, on the part of the con- 
gregation, of the services of the new minister, the 
Rey. J. Tyssul Davis, B.A. ; also to the fact that the 
attendances at the Sunday services had very much 
improved, and that all the institutions of the 
church had been restarted upon a sound basis. Mr, 
George Carslake Thompson was elected president of 
the congregation, and Mr. W. A. Moore was appointed 
delegate to the South East Wales Unitarian Society. 
Mr. Charles Mogridge was appointed secretary, and 
Mr. F. Johns was re-elected treasurer. A vote of 
thanks was passed to the retiring secretary (Mr. 
W. A. Moore) for his services, as secretary, during 
the past five years. 

Chowbent.—The Rey. J. J. Wright, chiefly known 
outside our own churches for considerable literary 
service in connection with the National Home 
Reading Union, has been elected a Fellow of the 
Royal Society of Literature of the United Kingdom, 
of which the Earl of Halsbury, the Lord Chan- 
cellor, is president. The Atherton newspapers of 
last week report the fact with cordial local con- 
gra‘ ulations. 

Eastbourne.—Miss A. E. Bayly (“ Edna Lyall”) 
has been organising a requisition to the Mayor and 
a memorial to the Tsar on the subject of the Peace 
Conference, and sent copies to all the clergy and 
ministers of religion in the town on Sunday week, 
that they might obtain signatures. As there is no 
settled minister of the Unitarian Congregation, she 
sent the papers to Miss E. W. Burkitt, and a further 
note of cordial thanks acknowledging the signatures 
obtained. 

Elland.—On Saturday last the annual congre- 
gational meeting was held in the schoolroom. 
After tea the chair was taken by the Rev. James 
Taylor, who gave a short address on the future 
prospects of the church. Mr. A. Whitworth, of 
Huddersfield, and Mr. E. B, Stott and Henry 
Dyson, of Halifax, gave short addresses of en- 
couragement. Reports were read by Messrs. W. R. 
Briggs and R. H. Fletcher on the work done during 
the past year. 

Garston.—On Tuesday week a social meeting of 
those interested in the Unitarian services which 
were commenced about a year ago, and have latterly 
been continued chiefly by laymen, was held in the 
Co-operative Hall. After tea the chair was taken 
by the Rev. Dr. Klein, who was supported by Mr. 
J. Coventry, president of the Liverpool District 
Missionary Association, Mr. B. P. Burroughs, 
secretary of the association, and others. The 
Chairman, in his address, congratulated the friends 
at Garston on the success which had attended their 
efforts, and said it was a good sign that the laymen 
were anxious to help. It was well for the ministers 
to do their duty, but it was better to see the spirit 
running over until the laymen were imbued with 
the desire to do their part also, In an age when 


priesthood was trying to re-assert itself it was a 
particularly good omen to see laymen taking such 
an active part in religious work. Mr. William 
Bowring, who was to have presided, but had been 
delayed, subsequently arrived and, having taken the 
chair, expressed his interest in the movement, 
Mr. Coventry joined with the preceding speakers in 
urging the importance of establishing a Sunday- 
school, Refreshments and a musical programme 
added to the pleasure of the evening. 

Ilford.—A series of lectures will be delivered in 
the Central Hall of the Board-schools, Cleveland- 
road, commencing on Thursday evening next at 
eight o’clock. In this rapidly-growing town it has 
been felt for some time that an effort should be 
made to spread the knowledge of the Gospel we 
have to preach as Unitarians. The Provincial 
Assembly of London and the South Eastern 
Counties has made arrangements for the delivery of 
lectures on Thursday evenings—Feb. 16, 23; 
March 2 and 9. The Rev. W. Copeland Bowie will 
give the first, “The Message of Unitarianism to 
the Present Age.” The Rev. H. Woods Perris and 
the Rev. T. E. M. Edwards will continue the series. 
It is hoped that friends in the neighbourhood will 
help by their presence and influence to make the 
effort a success. 

Ilkeston.—On Sunday, Jan. 29, there was an 
exchange of pulpits in the evening among the 
Nonconformists of the town, and the Rev. E. A. 
Maley preached at the United Methodist Free 
Church. His pulpit should have been occupied by 
the student who was supplying the Wesleyan 
Church ; but at the last moment the principal of 
Handsworth College would not allow it, as being 
unfair to a young and inexperienced man to place 
him in so difficult a position. The Children’s 
Guild was recently delighted by a lecture by Mr. 
Harrop White, of Mansfield, on the ‘‘ Engadine,” 
with lantern views. 

King’s Lynn.—A successful bazaar was held on 
Jan. 25 and 26 to raise £100 for the painting and 
cleaning of the church, repairing the organ, &c. 
The bazaar was opened by the Mayor, and other 
friends belonging to other denominations had given 
cordial help. The Rev. F. T. Simmonds was present, 
and offered prayer, after which the Rev. G. Lans- 
down, minister of the church, stated the object of 
the bazaar. The total receipts amounted to £60. 

Liverpool: Ancient Chapel of Toxteth.— 
The annual meeting of the congregation was held 
last Sunday after the morning service, Mr. Philip 
H. Holt in the chair. Regret was expressed at the 
retirement of Mr. R. C. Hall, on account of failing 
health, from the chairmanship, which he has held 
for a number of years, It was reported that, owing 
to the disturbance from the new electric trams 
double windows had been put into the chapel, and 
the electric light was also being introduced. A letter 
from the Rev. W. J. Jupp to Mr. B. P. Burroughs, 
secretary of the congregation, was read. Mr. Jupp 
wrote, after the completion of the firsb year of his 
ministry at the chapel, expressing gratitude for the 
growing ties which united him to the congregation 
and for the progress made. In the course of the 
letter, he said :—“ For any signs, however few and 
small, of growing prosperity we may rejoice together 
in quiet gladness of heart. And we will remind 
each other that any increase in nunibers or material 
support can be reckoned as gain only as it becomes 
ameans to that true increase of life—that real 
prosperity of the spirit, without which all other 
progress is but a vain and transient good. We must 
needs keep well before us the thought of that for 
which we stand, and be careful to cherish that temper 
of soul wherewith to stand fur it wisely and well. 
For eyen as a tree is known by its fruits, so is a 
congregation, however small, known by its moral 
ir fluence and its religious power. This great aod 
precious heritage of liberty which is ours—of 
hberty in things of highest moment to mankind— 
has its obligations. Freedom in religion is a great 
trust ; the moreso seeing that so few, comparatively, 
have yet attained thereto. We dare not forget that 
“the price of liberty is eternal vigilance” : which 
means that it is required of us to watch for the ever 
fresh unfoldings of divine truth in human life, and 
to follow with unwearying steps the path on which 
that truth may shine, and to do the work to which 
it calls with resolute will and uncomplaining 
hearts.” 

Liverpool : Hope-street.—The Rey. R. A. 
Armstrong, after an absence of four months on 
account of ill-health, has returned to work, and 
during the present month is preaching at morning 
service. In the Calendar he acknowledges the gift 
of a new pulpit gown from a number of friends. 
During January a falling-off in the attendance at 
the Band of Hope is reported, due to unfavourable 
weather, the average having been only 158. The 
Secretary of the Hope-street Jubilee Bazaar writes : 
—‘ All things come to him who waits, including dis- 
appointment. Do not wait any longer, but, if you 


have not already done so, begin to work in your 
own special way for the bazaar. Many men, many 
minds ; but see that you do mind in some way or 
other. Don’t overlook the fitting cccasion on 
which to remind your friends that they have here 
an opportunity of showing their friendliness. 
Collect curios or pence—both will be useful at the 
bazaar. The Sub-Committees have now been con- 
stituted, and a preliminary Bazaar circular will 
shortly be issued.” 

London: Blackfriars Provident Bank.—The 
accounts for the year 1898 show that there were 
1,077 depositors; that these people deposited 21,035 
separate sume, amounting, in all for the year to 
£674 83, 3d. This is the highest record reached 
since the establishment of the Provident Bank in 
1886. The depositors receive a visit from the lady 
collectors every Monday morning. The Rev. F, 
Allen, minister and missionary, attends at Stam- 
ford-street Chapel to meet the visitors and receive 
the sums of money collected by each, 

London: Islington.—The report of the com. 
mittee of Unity Church, adopted at the annual 
meeting on Jan. 25, referred with satisfaction to the 
progress made during the past year. The treasurer 
had commenced with an adgerse balance of £12, 
which was almost completely wiped out. The com- 
pletion of the first year of Dr, Hicks’s ministry 
was marked by signs of renewed interest in the 
services, and the report referred to the attendance 
of Dr. Martineau on Sunday mornings. 

London: Peckham.—The annual Sunday-school 
meeting was held on Monday, whea the usual pro- 
gramme of tea, games, and singing and recitations 
by scholars, was gone through, after which the 
prizes were distributed by Mrs. Bredall and Mr. 
Cecil Griffin. Short and interesting addresses were 
given by Mr. W. R. Marshall (school secretary), Mr. 
W. J. Cooley (church secretary), and the Rey. G. 
Carter, who presided, and specially alluded to the 
admirable behaviour and sweet singicrg of the 
scholars. 

Manchester: Bradford.—On Saturday, Jan. 28, 
the annual congregational party was held in the 
Public Hall. After tea the Rev. W. E. Atack took 
the chair, and spoke of the progress of the work. 
Short addresses were also given by Revs. Dendy 
Agate, Alex. Gordon, andJ. Ruddleand local friends, 
The annual report was read by Mr. W. Mort, 
secretary, and showed a very gratifying and 
encouraging result of the year’s working. A sale of 
work was organised by the ladies and realised a 
considerable sum. 

Mansfield. — The Rev. C. Hargrove, M.A., 
preached at the Old Meeting on Sunday week, and 
on the following Monday evening lectured to the 
Social Union on “Rome,” when ® number of 
beautiful photographs of the city, given by Miss 
Dorothea Hollins to the congregation, were shown 
for the first time, helping to illustrate the lecture, 
The Rev. H. S. Perris, M.A., began last Sunday 
evening a course of lectures on “ What we owe to 
the Sects,” his subject being “The Roman 
Catholics.” On succeeding Sundays the Anglicans, 
Wesleyans, Congregationalists, Quakers and Unit- 
arians are to be dealt with in turn. Of a recent 
successful town’s meeting on the subject of “ The 
Tsar’s Manifesto,” Mr. Perris, with the Rev. W. G. 
Cruft, was hon. secretary. 

Mossley.—The annual sale of work, got up by 
the sewing society, with the assistance of the sewing 
class, took place on Saturday last, and was opened 
at 3 p.m. by Mr. A. Morrell, one of the superin- 
teidents, who has been actively connected with the 
movement for nearly forty years. The sale was one 
of the most successful ever held, the reczipts 
amounting to £75 12s. 6d. 

Norwich (Resignation).— The Rey. E. M. 
Daplyn has resigned the pulpit of the Octagon 
Chapel], which he has occupied since 1896. The re- 
signation takes effect at Midsummer. 

Sheffield: Upperthorpe.—The annual business 
meeting of the congregation was held on Monday 
evening last for the purpose of receiving the 
reports of committees, treasurer’s statements of 
accounts, and election of officers for the ensuing 
year. A copy of the February Calendar, which 
contains reports of the committees and the various 
institutions of the church, shows that excellent 
work is being done, and that all the agencies are in 
a healthy condition. In the absence of the 
treasurer (Mr. J. B. Wostinholm), the chair was 
occupied by Mr. W. Guest, who congratulated the 
congregation on the satisfactory state of the 
finances, and proposed, on behalf of the com- 
mittee, that a sum of £20 from the balance in 
hand on the treasurer’s account be handed to the 
minister as a supplement to his salary. This was 
carried unanimously. Statements were made by 
Mr. H. F. Waldron on behalf of the fellowship 
fund, and by Messrs. R. Handley and F. Blackwell 
on behalf of the Sunday-school. The retiring 
members of the committee were re-elected. 
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Cordial votes of thanks were passed to 
various church officers, and to the organist 
and choir for their services. A vote of thanks 


in appreciation of the good work done by 
the minister and his wife was most warmly 
received. The Rey. John Ellis, in responding, said 
he was much encouraged by that expression of the 
continued confidence of his people. Although they 
had not made the progress as a congregatioa that 
he desired to see, nevertheless he was satisfied that 
all good effort, though the results may not be 
immediately seen, would bear fruit. He referred 
to the severe losses their church hal sustained, 
especially by the deaths of Mr, Charles Woolien and 
Miss Hobson, and said that it would require a large 
accession of devoted members to fill the vacancies 
thus left. The fine spirit which animited the 
members of the Young People’s Religious Unioa 
filled him with hopefulness for the future. Ia 
conclusion he asked those present to consecrate 
themselves afresh to truth, to religion, to service— 
thus would they spread the light and influence 
others by the expression in their lives of their 
undogmatic Christian Faith. A vote of thanks to 
Mr. Guest for presiding terminated a most interest- 
ing and harmonious meeting. 

Swansea,—The services for the past two Sun- 
days have been conducted by the Rev. W. T. Jones, 
until recently a highly reputed minister in the Cal- 
vinistic Methodist body. On Jan. 29 (his first 
appearance ia a Unitarian pulpit) he preached on 
“The Necessity of Religion,” and in the evening on 
“The Value of Life,” and on Feb. 5 on “ The Moral 
Life” and “ The Drift of the Age towards Truth.” 
His discourses were marked by all the fervour that 
characterises Welsh Nonconformity, aided by the 
free atmosphere of Unitarianism, and were listened 
to by attentive and increasing congregations. 

Swinton.—Oa Wednesday evening, Jan. 25, Mr. 
Arthur Evans entertained the teachers and officers 
of the Sunday-school and some other friends, about 
fifty in all, to tea in the School-room. In the course 
of the evening the chair was taken by Mr. H. 
Pearson, a former superintendent, and speeches 
were made congratulating Mr. Hyans on completing 
his twenty-fifth year in the school. 

Tavistock.—The Rev. John Barron preached 
lass Sunday evening on the Evangelical Free 
Caurch Catechism, and said that, taking an un- 
prejudiced view of the matter, the Evangelical 
Free Churches were t) be congratulated on the 
result which had been arrived at in formuiating a 
common geound of belief. 

Urmston.—The Sunday-school tea party was 
held on Friday week. At the evening’s entertain- 
ment the chair was taken by the Rey. Dendy Agate, 
and the secretary read a satisfactory annual report, 
Prizes for good attendance were given to fifteen of 
the children. 

Walsall.—At a recent supper pity of the con- 
gregation of the Unitarian Free Church, the Rev, 
Peter Dean gave an interesting address on “The 
Unitarians, Past and Present,” which was fully 
reported in a local paper. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

{To Pusrisnsrs.—All Books, &c., sent to THE 
Inquirer will be acknowledged under this head, with 
name of publisher and price, if supplied. The neces- 
sities of our space, however, compel ws to limit the 
number selected for critical notice and review. ] 

Angels Wings. By Edward Carpenter. 
6s. (Sonnenschein. ) 

The Sound of a Voice that is Siill. 
Archie Campbell. 5s. (Redway.) 

The Book of God. By G. W. Foote. 
Is. (Forder.) 

The Demon of the Wind and Other 


By 


Poems. By G. Hunt Jackson. (John 
Long.) 

Austria. By S. Whitman. 5s. (Fisher 
Unwin.) 

Robert Hardy's Seven Days. By C. M. 
Sheldon. 1s. (Clarke and Co.) 


Young Days, Sunday Magazine, Good 
Words, Magazine of Art, Cassell’s Maga- 
zine, Contemporary, Scribner's, Nineteenth 
Century, Bookman, Expositor. 


‘Wn are such stuff as dreams are made 
of”; but, O mighty poet, what is that? 
Is aught in the rock more solid, in the 
light more subtle, in the firmament more 
stable, or more fiery in the sun?-—C. A. 
Bartol, 


OUR CALENDAR. 


—— pS 
SUNDAY, Fepruary 12, 
—f— 


¢a- It is requested that notice cf any aitera- 
tion in the Calendar be sent to the Pub- 
lisher not later than Thursday afternoon. 


Bermondsey, Fort-road Upper Grange-road, 11am. 
and 7 p.M., Rev. HaroLD RyLzrr. 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
11 A.M. and 7 p.m., Rev. FrEDERIC ALLEN. 
Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 
11 am. and 7 p.m, Rey. @. Dawes Hicks, 

M.A., Ph.D. 

Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-rd., West 
Croydon, 114.M. and 7 P.M., Rev.J. Paar Horrs, 

Deptford, Church-street, 11.15 a.m. and 6.30 P.M., 
Rev. A. J. Marowant. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting-hill-gate, 11 a.m. 
and 7 p.m., Rev. W. CopeLaAnD Bown. 

Essex Hall, HEssex-street, Strand, Welsh Service, 
6.30 P.M. 

Forest-gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 
11 a.M. and 6.30 p.m., Rev. H. Woops Perris. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham-place, 
11 a.M. and 7 P.M. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 a.m, and 
7 p.M., Rev. Brooke Herrorp, D D. 

Highgate Hill, Unitarian Christian Church, 11 a.m. 
and 7 p.M., Rev. ALEX. GORDON, 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 a.m. 
and 7 p.M., Rev. J. Harwoop, B.A. 

Kentish Town. Free Christian Church, Clarence- 
road, 11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. A. FARQUHARSON, 
Morning, ‘ Wings Like a Dove.” Evening, 
“ Forgiveness.” 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. J. E. 
STRONGE. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High-street, 
11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. W. C. Pops. 

Little Portland-street Chapel, near Oxford-circus, 
11.15 a.M. and 7 p.m., Rev. H. Rawzines, M.A. 
Eveuing, “ Spiritualism.” 

Mausford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal Green, 
11 a.M. and 7 p.m., Rev. W. G. CapMan. 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 a.m. and 6.30 P.M., 
Rev. G. Carter. 

Plumstead Unitarian Church, Plumstead Common- 
road, 11 a.m. and 6.30 p.m, Rev. T. E. M. 
EDWARDS. 

Richmond Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15 a.m, 
and 7 p.M., Rev. S. FARRINGTON, 

Stepney-Green, College Chapel, 11 a.m, Mr. Luck- 
Ing TAVENER, and 7 P.M., Mr. EpwarD Bur Ton. 

toke Newington, The Green, 11.15 a.m., Rev. W. 
G. Capman, and 7 pM, Mr. T. PaLLisTER 
Youne, LLB. ; 

Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church East-hill, 
11 a.m. and 7 P.m., Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A. 

Wood Green, Unity Hall, 11 a.m. and 7 P.M., Rev. 
Dr, Mummery, 


—— 
PROVINCIAL. 


Batu, Trim-street Chapel, 11 a.m. and 6.30 p.m. 
Rey. F, W. Sranuey. 

BeprorpD, Library (side room), 6.30 P.M., Rev. 
Rowand HILu. 

BremincuaM, Church of the Messiah, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 p.M., Rey. L. P. Jacks, M.A. 

Buiackeoon, Banks-street, North Shore, 10.45 a.m. 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. W. Binns. 

BiackerooL, Unitarian Lay Church, Masonic Hall, 
Waterloo-road, South Shore, 6.30 P.M. 

Bootie, Free Church, Stanley-roead, 11 a.M, and 
6.30 p.M., Rev. H. W. Hawkes. 

BovurgNemoutH, Unitarian Church, West-hill-road, 
11 a.m. and 7 P.m., Rev. C. C. "Cox. 

BricHton, Christ Church (Free Christian), New- road, 
North- street, 11 a.m. and 7 P.m., Rev. A. Hoop. 

Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 aM. and 
7 P.M., Rev. GEORGE STREET, 

Canrensury, Blackfriars, 11 a.m. 

Dat and WaLmer, Free Christian Church, High- 
st, 11 A.M. and 6.30 P.M, , Rey. MELSON GopFREY. 

Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 aM 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. S. Burrows. 

EASTBOURNE, Lismore-road, Terminus-road, 11 a.m, 
and 6.30 p.m, Rev. G, St. Crarr. 

GuILprorD, Ward-street Church, 11 a.m. 
6.30 P.M, 
HorsuHam, Free Christian Church, Worthing-road, 
11 aM. and 6.30 P.m., Rev. J. J. Marren. 
Lzeps, Mill Hill, 10.45 a.m. and 6.30 p.m., Rey. C. 
Harearove, M.A. 

LiveRPooL, Hope-street Church, 11 a.m, Rey, 
R, A. Armstrong, B.A., and 6.30 r.m., Rev. 
J. M. Wuiteman, 


and 


Liverroon, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 am 
and 6.30 P.M. 

LiverrooL, Renshaw-street Chapel, 
6.30 p.m., Rev. Dr. Kuen. 

MANCHESTER, Sale, 11 a.M. and 6,30 P.M, 
J. Forrest, 

Mancuester, Strangeways, 10.30 a.M.and 6.30 P.M., 
Rev. W. R. SHanks. 

MareGare, Forester’s Hall (Side Entrance), Union- 
crescent, 11 a.m., Mr. P. Bonn. 

OxrorD, Manchester College, 11.30 a.m., Rev. Dr. 
DRUMMOND. 
PortsmoutH, General Baptist Chapel, St. Thomas- 
street, 6.45 p.m., Mr. T'3omas Bonn, 
PortsmouTH, High-street Chapel, 11 a.m, 
6.45 p.m., Mr. G. Cosens Prior. 

Ramscate, Assembly Rooms, High-street, 6.30 P.m., 
Mr. P. Bon. 

READING, Unitarian Free Church, London-road, 
11.15 a.m. and 6.30 P.m., Rev. E. A. Vorsry, B.A. 

ScarporoucH, Westborough, 10.45 a.m. and 7 P.M., 

_ Rev. E. L. H. THomas, B.A. 

SovtuHrort, Portland-street Church, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 p.m., Rev. C. H. WELLBELOVED. 

Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. PRIESTLEY Prime. 

TUNBRIDGE WELLS, Mechanics’ Institute, Dudley- 
road, 11 a.m. and 6.30 P.M, 

York, St. Saviourgate Chapel, 11 a.M. and 6,30 P.m., 
Rey. B. C. ConsTaBLe. 


11 a.m. and 


Rev, 


and 


—————~--__—. 


Care Town, Free Protestant Unitarian Church, 
Hout-street, 6.30 p.m., Rev. R. BALMFORTH. 


fh eee RELIGION SOCIETY, 
4 STEINWAY HALL, PORTMAN-SQUARE, 
8.W.—Feb. 12th, at 11.15, Dr. WASHINGTON 
SULLIVAN, “ Agur, the Biblical Agnostic.” 


OUTH-PLACEH ETHICAL SOCIETY, 

SOUTH-PLACE, FINSBURY. — Feb, 12th, 

at 11.15, GRAHAM WALLAS, M.A.,, ‘The Limits 
of Imperial Self-Government.” 


WEET PHAS.—Before ordering else- 
where, send for Price List. The Newest and 
Best Varieties at Moderate Prices. Mixed Sweet 
Peas, 6d. per oz, ; 4 cz3., 1s, 6d., post free. 
F. A. ROSCOE, THE GOLDEN ORCHARD, 
SrueeLe MorDEN , Royston. 


ANTHD, situation as HOUSH- 

KEEPER in Offices, Chambers, or any 

place of Trust. Good cook. No children, husband 

could assist if required. Good references.—Ad- 

dress, M. A. R., 7, S afford-road, Wynne-road, 
Brixton, S.W. 


MARRIAGES. 


Burazss—HarntanpD—On the 8th inst., at Dean- 
row Chapel, Wilmslow, by the Rev. John 
Felstead, Walter H. Burgess, B.A., of Accring- 
ton, to Beatrice, second daughter of Trank 
Harland, of Mottram St. Andrew, and Man- 
chester. = 


DEATHS. 

Biyra—At 14, Churchhill, Morningside, Edinburgh, 
on the 6th inst , Hannah Cooper Blyth, widow 
of Howard B} yth, aged 75. 

JewiTtt—On the 4th inst, at Hest Bank, Lancaster, 
Henry, fifth and last surviving son of the late 
Arthur Jewitt, of Duffield, Derby, aged 88. 

Marniottr—On Feb, 2ad, aged 76 years, William 
Thomas Marriott, J.P., of Sandal Grange, near 
Wakefield, and 29, Cambridge-road, Brighton. 
No flowers by request. 


ce : 
THE INQUIRER’’ CALENDAR. 
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SUNDAY SERVICES are advertised at a charge 
of 10s. per year, prepaid, a space of two lines being 
given to each announcement ; extra lines are 
charged 4d.each. Orders can be sent for a portion 
of the year, uot less than thirteen weeks, at the 
same rate. Calendar Notices not prepaid £1 the 
year. Single Announcements 6d. per line. All 
information as to the change of preachers should 
reach the Office not later than Thursday. 


Essex Hall, Strand; W.C. 
——__ 


Correspondents are requested to note that 
to be sure of insertion the same week, news 
must reach the Office by the first post on 
Thursday at latest, and the earlier in the 
week the better. 


- Mr. Henry Lupton, 
Lupton, 


fad, enced #0) 
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SUNDAY SCHOOL 


qe 
SOCIETY. 


The ANNUAL MEETING of this Society will 
be held at ESSEX HALL on SATURDAY, 
Feb. 18th, at 7 p.m. (Tea at 6 p.m). An address 
will be given during the evening by Mr. Frep. W. 
Lawrencg, Fellow of Trinity College, Camb., on 
the Religions of the Couutries he visited in his 
recent tour round the World. Friends are cordially 
invited. 7 hanna) 

LEX. B ES, 
HAROLD WADE, § 12: Secs. 


FITZWILLIAM STREET CHURCH, 
HUDDERSFIELD, 
—— 
A BAZAAR will be held in the SCHOOLROOM 
on MARCH 22np, 23RD, and 247TH for the purpose 
of raising £200 to clear off a church debt and the 


cost of compulsory alterations to the outbuildings. 
Lady O’Hacan has kindly consented to open the 


Bazaar. 


Donations.—Mr. F. J. Kitson, Leeds, £5 ; Mrs, 
Luccock, Leeds, £3 ; Mrs. Greenhow, Leeds, £25 
Leeds, £2 Mr. E. Basil 
Leeds, 10s.; Mr. H. Fs Morton, J.P., 
Scarborough, £2 2s.; Mr. Geo. Webster, J.P., 
Wakefield, £1 1s.; Mr. G. Lockwood, London, 
£1 1s.; Ald. Baxter Ellis, Newcastle, £1 ls. ; Mr. 
S. S. Woollasston, Birmingham, £1 Is.; Mr. R. 
Turner, Huddersfield ; £4 4s.; Mr. W. H. Dyson, 
Huddersfield, 10s. ; Mr. A. Whitworth, Hudders- 
field, £5 ; Pepperhill Friends, £1 1s, ; other sums, 


— 12s.-6d. 


Contributions in money or goods will be thank- 
fully received by the Rey. Wm. MeELtor, Rose 
Cottage, Marsh, Huddersfield, or by Mr. ALBERT 
WauitwortH, Hon. Treasurer, 112, Bradford-road, 
Huddersfield. 


OLD MEETING HOUSE, COSELEY. 


——<——_—_— 
CENTENARY OF THE SUNDAY SCHOOL. 


The Congregation of the Old Meeting House and 
the Teachers of the Sunday-school connected there- 
with, desire to celebrate the 100th Anniversary of 
the School, by repairing and beautifying the School, 
and by erecting an Organ in the Meeting House, 
thus completing a work which has been much 
needed for the last 23 years. 

All friends are referred to the full Appeal for 
help which appeared in Tue InQuireR and the 
Christian Life on the following dates—Dec, 24th 
and Dec. 31st, 1898. - 

Cheques and Post-office Orders must be sent to 
the Rev. H. Eacuus, The Parsonage, Coseley, 
Bilston. 


] THCHNTURY BUILDING SOCIETY 
ADELAIDE-PLACE, LONDON BRIDGE 
E.C, 
Interest on Loans reduced to Four-and-a-half 
per Cent. 


_DIRectTors. 


Chairman — Sir H. W. Lawrence, Bart., 21, 
Mincing-lane, E.C. 

Deputy-Chairman—Marx H, Jupc#, A.R.1.B.A., 
7, Pall Mall, S.W. 

Jae i HARDCASTLE, E.S.1,, 5, Old Queen-st., S.W. 

Miss Orme, 118, Upper Tulse-hill, S.W. 

STEPHEN SEAWARD L'ayLER, 151, Brixton-road, S.W., 

and Mrs, Hunry Rurt, 1, Randolph-gardens, N.W. 


PREFERENCE SHARES £10, Interest 44 per 
cent. DEPOSITS received at 3, 34,and 4 per cent., 
withdrawable at short notice, 


LIBERAL ADVANCES promptly made. 
Monthly repayment, including principal, premium 
and interest for each £100 advanced—21 years, 
13s. 6d.; 18 years, 14s. 9d. ; 15 years, 16s, 1d. ; 
10 years, £1 1s, 8d. Survey Fee to £500, half-a- 
guinea. 

Special facilities given to persons desiring to pur- 
chase houses for their own occupation, Prospectus 
free, 

FREDERICK LONG, Manager. 


q\XPERIENCED GENERAL SER- 
VANT required. London suburb. Small 
family. Satisfactory reference indispensable. 
Liberal wages. Excellent situation for anyone who 
can appreciate a comfortable home. State age and 
full particulars.—B, F., c/o Street and Co.,: 30, 
Cornhill, B.C. 


Woary and Westvence. 


OARD and RESIDENCE, South of 
England. Healthy neighbourhood. Home 
comforts. Seven miles from Brighton, near South 
Downs. Station Hassocks (on main line L.B.S.C.).— 
Miss Rowand, Gothic House, Hurstpierpoint. 


OURNHMOUTH. — Hlvaston, West 
Clif, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT, 
Unrivalled ‘position on sea front, close to the High- 
cliffe Hotel. 50 rooms, Full-sized billiard table. 
Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff Promenade, 
Due south. Near Unitarian Church,—Mr. and 
Mrs. Pocock. 


OURNEMOUTH.—Most comfortable 
private BOARDING-HOUSE ; close to sea ; 
sheltered among the Pines; south aspect. Billiard- 
room (full-sized table). Terms moderate.—Address, 
Miss CHaLpeEcort, Stirling House, Manor-road, 


RIGHTON.—Superior BOARDING 

ESTABLISHMENT, near sea and lawns; 

large pleasant rooms; bath and smoke rooms. 

Terms moderate.—Miss S1LLirant, 11, Rochester- 
gardens, Hove. 


MES. ROBERT TURNER (late of 
Ditchling) receives BOARDERS. ‘Terms 
moderate ; suitable for students.—94, Grosvenor- 
road, S.W. 


T. LHONARDS.—“ Crantock,” 59, 
Warrior-square. First-class BOARD and 
RESIDENCE, newly furnished and redecorated. 
Sea View, excellent cuisine, billiard room, sanitary 
certificate.—Mr. and Mrs. Sipnuy P. Porrsr. 


WEST CENTRAL HOTEL? 


Proprietor, 


FREDERIC SMITH. - 


This first-class Hotel, conducted on strictly Temper- %& 
ance principles, is commended by the Rey. C. Aked, 
Liverpool ; Kev. Rowland Hill, Bedford; Rey. G. Vance 
Smith, D.D., Bowden, Cheshire; Rev. J. O. Street, & 
Birmingham ; Rev. Charles A. Berry, D.D., Wolver- §& 
hampton; Rev. Charles Garrett, Liverpool ; Rev. Canon 
Howell, Wrexham; Rey. A. B. Grosart, LL.D., Black- & 
burn ; Dr. Norman Kerr, London, &c. Central, Quiet, 
Exceptionally Clean, Moderate in Charges. Spacious 
Coffee Rooms, Visitors’ Drawing Rooms, Baths, &. 
Breakfast or Tea, 1s, 3d. to 2s. Rooms, 1s. 6d, to 2s. 6d. & 
Service, 9d. Printed Tariff on Application. 


75, 77, 79, 97, 29, 101, 103, 105, 


SOUTHAMPTON ROW, RUSSELL SQ., LONDON, 


Invalid Children’s Convalescent Nursing Home. 


WinirrkeD Housz, WRaAY-CRESCENT, TOLLINGTON 
Park, Lonpon, N. 

Intended for the reception of poor children, after 
illness or hospital treatment, who require good air, 
good food, and good nursing, in order to complete 
their recovery. Also for children who are out of 
health, and who need a little special care and better 
food than they can have in their own homes, 

Girls admitted from 3 to 12 years; boys from 
38 to 10. The weekly charge is from 4s, to 5s., 
according to age and circumstances, 

Applications for admission to be made to Miss 
M. PritcHaRD. 

Subscriptions and donations will be gratefully 
received ; and may be sent to 
W. M. Bryts, Hon. Treas., 

20, Highbury-terrace, N., 
Miss M. PrircwarpD, Hon Sec., 
11, Highbury-crescent, N. 


OUSH WANTED.—Required in or 

near London, March or June next, choice 

little HOUSE, Detached or semi. South aspect. 

Three reception, and four or five bedrooms. No 

basement, No stabling, Garden.—Full particulars 
to L. W., c/o Street and Co., 80, Cornhill, B.C. 


ee by young lady, situation 

as COMPANION oras NURSERY GOVER- 
NESS. Experienced. Highest references.—Apply, 
E. C., Inquirer Office. 


HANGE OF ADDRESS.—Rev. W. 
Mason, Culcheth, Warrington, 


or to 


Established in the First Year of the 
Queen's Reign 


Iron Framed; Trichord; Check Action 
Perfect Tone and Touch 
Solid Construction ; 
Elegant Design 


MEDALS and AWARDS invariably for GOOD 
and CHEAP instruments, 


Prices from 18 to 96 Guineas. 


Supplied either for CASH (liberal discount), or 

on the THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM, £1 11s. 6d. 

to £8 8s. per quarter (10s. 6d. to 56s. per month) 
on generous and equitable terms, 


ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST post free 


__ 


Large selection of Instruments at the spacious 
Warerooms : 


104 & 105, Bishopsgate Street 
Within, London, E.C. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
y ee a 4 te AS 


SouTHAMPTON BuILDInes, CHaNcERY Lanz, Lonpon. 


TWO AND A-HALF PER CENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS 
of minimum monthly balance, whea not drawn 
below £100. 

STCCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES pur- 
chased and sold. 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT, 


For the encouragement of Thrift, the Bank re- 
ceives small sums on deposit and allows Interest 
Monthly, on each completed £1, 


IRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY, 
HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR 
TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH 
IRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 
HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 
FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH. 
The BIRKBECK ALMANAC, Post free on 
application. 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


FREDK. LONG & SON, 


AUCTIONEERS, SURVEYORS, HOUSE & LAND AGENTS 
%, Adelaide Place, London Bridge, H.C, 


Rents Collected, and the entire management of 
Property in any part of London or Suburbs under- 
taken. Valuations for Probate, &c. 


COTCH TWEEDS and SHERGHS at 

Mill Prices, Ladies’ or Gents’ ; best quality 

only. Patterns post free; orders carriage paid.— 
Gro. McLzop & Sons, Hawick, N.B. 
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THE LIFE OF 


HENRY MORLEY, LL.D., 


Professor of English at University 
College, London. 


BY 


HENRY SHAEN SOLLY, M.A. 


1898, Price 123, 6d. 


ed 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS, 


London: Epwarp ARNOLD, 


. 


The Speaker.—‘‘ Professor Morley, the author and 
lecturer, would be in any case a person worth reading 
about, Henry Morley, the man, large in heart and 
brain, is, perhaps, still more worthy of our attention. 
. .. Mr. Solly’s ‘Life’ ought to be bought by public 
libraries, presented by rich men to ministers of reli- 
gion, and read by all who love English morals and 
English literature.” 

The Athenceum.—* He 
and full of interest... a 
by the true tests of suce: 
position among the sche’ 

The Academy.—“~ 
speak for himself, ir 
available ; but he h: 
of his material, a, 
present a real port’ 

The Scotsman. 


Morley’s life was busy 
gly successful if tested 
Morley won a unique 

d teachers of our day.” 
Ny... lets his subject 
a diary, where these are 
2d thought to the selection 
arrangement of it was to 


ell-filled volume of some 400 
pages... it wi! ,2 be welcomed among books 
of its class. . %e who would know the real 
worth of the man, uyuch as he was known to his 
family, a reading of this excellent biography is in- 
dispensable.” 

Daily Chronicle.—‘* Not one man in a thousand 
would have won his way upward from such a quag- 
mire of early troubles. . . . Mr. Solly has done his 
work well. This biography of his father-in-law is 
admirably written, in good taste, and with plenty of 
relief.” 

Daily Mail.—“‘ An entirely satisfactory and emi- 
nently readable biography of a most lovable person- 
ality.” 

Manchester Guardian.—‘There is always some- 
thing fascinating to the student of human nature in 
the biography of a man who has in him the true in- 
stinct of the fighter, who begins life with tremendous 
odds against him, proceeds straightway to gird his 
loins for the fray, and after years of conflict emerges 
victorious. Henry Morley was essentially such a man,” 


Standard.—‘‘The ‘Life of Henry Morley’... 
has an interest of its own.” 


The Liverpool Post.—‘* Very well written.” 

Inquirer.— This story of his life is sure of a most 
cordial welcome.” 

The Literary World.—‘ Mr. Solly has done his 
work well, and puts before us a strong and vivid por- 
trait of a man of marked character, of considerable 
genius, and, above all, of indomitable pluck and per- 
severence. The story of Morley’s struggles to make 
an income, and to break down the family opposition 
to his marriage with the woman of his choice, is read- 
ing of a very heartening sort.” 

Birmingham Post.—‘* The latter part of this bio- 
graphy, recording Professor Morley’s work as a man 
of letters, is the more important ; the former, detailing 
his fight with circumstances, is the more fascinating.” 

The Leeds Mercury.—‘ An admirable full-length 
portrait of a good man.” 


The Westminster Gazette.—‘‘ His Jife was well worth 
writing. .. . The personality revealed by his bio- 
grapher is a singularly attractive one—generous, full 
of humour, the very soul cof honour, ‘a teacher of 
truth, of righteousness, and of love.’ Mr. Solly shows 
admirable taste and discretion throughout his book,” 

Publishers’ Circular.—‘*‘ Among the countless stu- 
dents who have felt the influence of his teaching as 
lecturer and professor, the work is certain of a cordial 
welcome.” 

Isle of Wight County Press.—‘‘To Mr, Solly nothing 
but the highest praise can be accorded for the manner 
in which he has accomplished his work ; neither author 
nor editor, he has struck the happiest medium, and 
given us a volume which charms from its earliest pages, 
and in which the characters live and move before us 
right on to the end of the chapter.” 

Independent.—‘‘ Shows us how this well-equipped, 
self-sacrificing, and influential teacher was himself 
taught. Henry Morley won his wisdom by hard and 
bitter toil. The story of his life, as now set forth, is 
as interesting as were his methods of instruction ; it 
will appeal to all whose happy privilege it was to be 
DROGENE into direct contact with him, and to all who 
became acquainted with his work through the medium 
of the printed pages.” 

Daily News.—‘‘ Few memoirs more interesting have 
made their appearance in recent times,” 
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“Many new and striking thoughts will be found in ‘ Psalms of the West.’””—Christian World, 
“We have in this volume ninety Psalms of modern times containing innumerable beautiful senti« 


ments.”’—Christian Life. 


“There is in them a clear recognition of the discoveries made by Science, and of the paths still to 
be explored by her, our knowledge and our want of it.” —Manchester Examiner. 


“Very few, if any, books of modern ‘scripture’ 


bears the above title. . 


approach the excellence of the little volume which 


- . The author is deeply imbued with modern scientific conception of the universe, 


and he wisely makes them subserve his spiritual philosophy. He is a most sympathetic observer of men 
and nature. . . . His plea is for the unity of the spirit amid all the varieties of opinion. ... We can 
unreservedly commend the volume to ministers who seek to enlarge their lectionary from modern writers, 
and the more meditative of our readers will be glad to have such a book for a quiet hour.”—Jnguirer. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, AND Co., 


Lonpon, New York, AND BomBay. 


SUSTENTATION FUND 


For the Augmentation of Ministers’ Stipends. 
a 

The ANNUAL MEETING of the Contributors 

and Friends of this Fund was held at Dr. Williams’s 


Library, London, on the 1st Feb., 1899. Ww. 
Lona, Esq , President, in the Chair. 


The Annual Report and Accounts were submitted 
to the Meeting, and letters from the Rev. R. Spears 
and the Rev. W. Blazeby, B.A., as to a certain 
grant made by the Board, were read, and the 
following resolutions were unanimously passed ; — 


1. That the Report and Accounts, as now read, be 
adopted and printed for circulation among the Con- 
tributors and Friends of the Fund. 


2. That a respectful acknowledgment of their 
letters be forwarded to the Rev. Robert Spears and 
Rev. Wm. Blazeby, and that they be informed 
that the managers have always acted, to the best of 
their belief, in accordance with both the spirit and 
the letter of the constitution of this Fund, and the 
rules prescribed for its management, in the grants 
they have made for “the maintenance of faithful 
and efficient ministers to such Unitarian, Liberal 
Christian, Free Christian, Presbyterian, and other 
non-subscribing or kindred congregations in the 
United Kingdom, as regularly assemble for the 
public worship of God.” 


3. That the retiring Managers, Messrs. David 
Ainsworth and Edgar Chatfeild Clarke, whose term 
of office has expired, being duly nominated, and 
the requisite number of voting papers being pro- 
duced, be and are hereby re-elected as Managers of 
the Fund. 


4, That the sincere thanks of the Contributors 
be given to William Long, Esq., for his services as 
President during the past year, and that he be re- 
elected President for the year 1899. 


5. That the thanks of the Contributors be given 
to Mr. Edgar Chatfeild Clarke for his services as 
Honorary Treasurer during the past year, and that 
he be re-appointed Treasurer for the coming year. 


6. That Messrs. Harry Rawson and A. W. Worth- 
ington be re-elected as Honorary Secretaries, with 
thanks for their services. 


7. That the services of Mr. Edwin W. Marshall, 
as Honorary Auditor, be gratefully acknowledged, 
and that he be requested to accept the office for 
the year 1899. 


8. That the thanks of the Contributors be given 
to the Trustees of Dr. Williams’s Library, who 
have courteously granted the use of rooms for the 
Meetings of the Fund during the past year. 


9. That the thanks of the Meeting be given to 
the President for his services in the Chair, 
HARRY RAWSON, 


A. W. WORTHINGTON, { 10». Secs. 


ONGSIGHT FREE CHRISTIAN 
CHURCH. 


DECORATION AND REPAIRS FUND. 


“And all the women that were wise-hearted did 
spin with their hands.”—Ex, xxxv. 25. 


The congregation is working to raise a Fund of 
£250 by a Bazaar. A little unexpected help is 
often a greathelp. Donations and Parcels of Goods 
will be thankfully acknowledged by 


WILFRED HARRIS (Minister), 

16, Lime Grove, Longsight, Manchester ; 
Miss E. B. WOOLLEY (Hon. Treas.), 

25, Goldschmidt-st., C.-on.-M., Manchester. 


The BAZAAR will be OPEN MARCH 16th, 17th, 
and 18th, 


“And they came, both men and women, as many 
as were willing-hearted.”—-Ex, xxxy, 22, 


The Free Church Catechism. 


A Welcome and a Protest. 


Two Sermons by CHARLES HARGROVE, M.A. 


Post free, 14d., apply Cas, Starner, 82, Ravens- 
wood-terrace, Leeds, 


THE ETHICAL WORLD. 
Epitep By DR. STANTON COIT. 


Articles on Important Social Questions, Education 
&c., from a purely ethical standpoint. 
Children’s Page. 


TWOPENCE WEEKLY, 
Office : 17, Johnson’s-court, Fleet-st., London, E.C. 


Schools, ete. 


—_———e— 


IGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
SOUTH MARINE TERRACE, 
ABERYSTWYTH. 


PRINCIPAL Mrs. MARLES THOMAS. 


First-class Honours, Special Distinctions, Certifi- 
cates, Prizes and Medals have been gained in various 
Public Examinations. Scholarships at the Univer- 
sity Colleges have also been obtained from the 
School. 


ILTON LODGE SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS, 5, EATON PLACE, BRIGHTON. 
Mrs. bE WASGINDT. 
Miss FOX, B.A. (London). 
Miss pE WASGINDT, 
(Frankfort Conservatoire). 
Careful Home Training. Special attention to 
Conversational French and German. Pupils pre- 
pared for Oxford and Cambridge Local Examina- 
tions, 


OME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 

WALTON-CUM-FELIXSTOW, in connec- 

tion with BESTREBEN HIGH SCHOOL, BRON- 
DESBURY, N.W. 

For particulars of either branch, address Prin- 
CIPALS, Bestreben. 


PRINCIPAL 
ENGLISH TEACHER ... 
VIOLIN AND PIANO 


OTHER’S AID.—Wanted, by 5th 


March, a Lady to take entire charge of three 
girls, ten to thirteen years old, going daily to school ; 
and to be a companion to two older ones. Should 
possess sufficient knowledge of modern education 
to superintend home lessons, music, be a skilful 
sewer, and have an accommodating disposition. 
Age not under 80 years. A Unitarian preferred. 
Salary to commence at £35 per annum.—Apply, by 
letter, to Mrs. J. E. Hawkes, Manor Grange, 
Claughton, Birkerhead. 


RS. RUSSELL SCOTT recommends 

very highly a FRENCH LADY who has 

been in her family several years. Excellent needle- 

woman and dressmaker. Very companionable with 

young people.—Apply, Mme. Ronsa, 4, Bulstrode- 

street, Cavendish-square, London, W. In England 
after 15th inst. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Tue Rev. 8. Fletcher Williams, of whose 
work in Madras he himself gave us 
recently so interesting an account, has 
now left that city, and is settled for the 
present at Calcutta. The Madras papers 
spoke very warmly of the interest his 
visit had excited, and of the value of his 
lectures and addresses. Mr. Williams 
would reach Calcutta in time for the 
celebration of the sixty-ninth anniver- 
sary of the Brahmo Somaj, which was to 
be held in the latter part of January. 


Te Bishop of Gloucester on Friday 
week, on behalf of the Oxford and Cam- 
bridge University Presses, presented to 
Convocation two volumes of the Revised 
Version of the Bible, including the 
Apocrypha. The smaller volume was a 
copy of the edition with revised marginal 
reterences, the second volume was a large 
edition intended for use at the desk. 
The books were thankfully accepted by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury on behalf of 
the Upper House, and by the Prolocutor 
on behalf of the Lower House, and ‘are 
to be deposited in the. library of the 
Church House. ‘This presentation was 
followed on the afternoon of the same day 
by the passing of a resolution in the 
Upper House, moved by the Bishop of 
Rochester and seconded by the Bishop of 
Salisbury, and unanimously adopted :— 


That, in the opinion of this House, the use | 


of the Revised Version of the Bible at the 
lectern in the public services of the Church, 
where this is desired by clergy and people, is 


not open to any well-founded objection, and 
will tend to promote a more intelligent know- 
ledge of Holy Scripture. 


A committee of the House had been 
appointed last year to consider the ques- 
tion, and this resolution was appended to 
their report. 

Tue general opinion of the Bishops 
who spoke was that the Revised Version 
could be used with advantage in church, 
only the change should be made _ not 
abruptly but gradually, and that it should 
not be forced where there was any un- 
willingness to receive it. One suggestion 
was that it might be used at the week-day 
services first, while the Authorised 
Version was still read on Sundays. This 
is already done in some churches, as also 
at the daily early morning service in 
Salisbury Cathedral. The Bishop of 
Salisbury, who seconded the resolution, 
said in his speech :— 

I do not agree with a certain number of 
their readings and with a certain number of 
their renderings, but it seems to me that as a 
matter of conscience we ought to give the 
version a fair trial, and that the only way to 
try is, as has already been said, to read it in the 
services of the Church and thereby get the 
intelligent criticism of a large number of 
persons upon it, and to familiarise ourselves 
with its sound as well as with its sense. I 
believe that the result will be an increased 
appreciation of the rhythm of the version 
which has been very largely attacked and 
which, I believe, will be far better understood 
when it is constantly read aloud, and of the 
great help which it gives to the intelligent 
understanding of the sacred text itself. 


It was pointed out that exactly the same 
objections as are now made to the 
Revised were made to the Authorised 
Nersion when it was first introduced in 
1611. The change of rhythm, the 
manner of translation, and the use of un- 
suitable terms were all vehemently 
objected to, and the objections were long 
maintained. The Bishop of Winchester 
mentioned the great interest he had 
noticed both in primary and secondary 
schools, when the Revised and Author- 
ised Versions printed in parallel columns 
had been given to the children as prizes. 
Other testimony to the great advantages 
of the Revised Version, and to the desire 
of many of the clergy for its introduc- 
tion was given, so that the resolution of 
the Bishops is a good omen for the future. 


The Puritan is the title of a new illus- 
trated monthly magazine, of which the 
first number is issued for the present 
month. (James Bowden, Henrietta-street, 
W.C. 6d.) It is the new literary veature 
of the National Council of Evangelical 
Free Churches, and is hardly the sub- 
stantial organ we had been led to expect. 


| It certainly does not represent either the 


intellectual strength or the literary ability 
of the Evangelical Free Churches, but the 
slight papers, the personal and descriptive 
articles, and the pictures it contains, will 
no doubt find popular favour, and it will 
very likely pay better than a more serious 
magazine. We trust that many members 
of the Hvyangelical Free Churches are 
readers also of The New World, of which 
a notice will be found in another column. 
It is a purveyor of stronger meat to those 
whoareoccupied with the deeper problems 
of the spiritual life,and has had among its 
contributors such writers as Dr. Lyman 
Abbott, Professor W. F. Adeney, the 
Master of Balliol, Professor Cheyne, and 
Professor Pfleiderer, of Berlin. 


In our last week’s notice of the reviews 
we mentioned the remarkable article in 
the Contemporary on “The Sirdar’s 
College at Khartoum.” The writer, who 
has adopted the nom de plume of Pater- 
familias, shows by his familiarity with the 
improvements effected of late in our 
elementary education—by his remarks on 
school-buildings, on the “ forcing system,” 
on the disastrous effects of examinations, 
on methods of teaching so as to form 
character even more than “train the 
mind ”’—that he has fully mastered the 
education question. And as Paterfamilias 
speaks with the authority of a man o 
wide and varied experience gathered in 
England, India, and Africa, his represen- 
tations should, and no doubt will, receive 
the most sympathetic attention of Lord 
Cromer ; and if the writer’s views prevail, 
it may well happen that not only the 
Soudan, but India, and even England will 
be benefited by his wise and statesman- 
like counsels. 


Txr National Church Union of Scot- 
land held its second annual conference at 
Edinburgh on Friday, Feb. 3, and the 
proceedings have been published in a new 
Scotch weekly, Saint Andrew. The Union 
is composed for the most part of Broad 
Churchmen, and several of the papers and 
speeches at the conference are an ample 
confirmation of the view that liberal 
theological opinions are making rapid 
progress in Scotland. In a discussion on 
the duty of the Church to the children, 
the Rev. J. Mitchell, B.D., of Mauchline, 
said that abstruse doctrines, like many of 
those in the Shorter Catechism, were 
utterly beyond the comprehension of 
children, and that he would not go 
further than “ the great simple doctrines 
of the Fatherhood of God, the Forgive- 
ness of Sins, and the Immortality of the 
Soul.” The Rev. G. D. M‘Naughtan, 
B.D., of Ardoch, read an _ elaborate 
historical essay on “The Relation of the 
Church of Scotland to its Statutory 
Creed,” with the object of showing that 
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while the State in 1690 adoptéd the 
Confession of Faith as a Protestant 
document, there was no question of a 
formula or subscription.. An attempt in 
1693 to lay down a stricter formula was 
modified and yirtually repealed in 1695, 
and liberty was restored; and it was the 
duty of the Church to-day to hold fast by 
the freedom to which they were entitled. 
A paper on “Unity” was read by. the 
Rev. Patrick Stevenson, of Inverarity, in 
which the writer contended that the mind 
and soul must be free and fearless if there 
was to be any real unity among men; let 
the children of God’s human family, he 
urged, live together in peace, springing 
from mutual respect, regard, and love. 
Professor Menzies, of -St. Andrews, read 
an expository and critical paper on the 
accounts in the New Testament of the 
institution of the Lord’s Supper, in which 
the conclusion is reached that no strict 
yitual is laid down, and that a large 
liberty of interpretation is permissible. 
The question of the significance of the 
Gospel miracles was discussed by the Rev. 
J. Murray, M.A., of Kilmalcolm, who held 
that either the belief or the disbelief in 
miracles is compatible with true Chris- 
tianity. In view of the nature and 
character of these discussions, there 
seems no reason why the - Unitarian 
ministers in Scotland should not be 
invited to attend the next annual 
conference. 


At the annual meeting of the National 
Education Association held on Tuesday, 
Feb. 14, the report presented by the Com- 
mittee was one of exceptional value and 
interest, and is well worth the careful 
study of all who take any part in the 
administration of our educational affairs. 
A careful review of the progress made 
during the last ten years is given; and it 
is noteworthy that, in spite of adverse 
Parliamentary majorities, and of clerical 
influence at Whitehall, the population of 
the country, under the jurisdiction of 
School Boards, has increased nearly 25 
per cent. There were several able speeches 
by prominent leaders, including Lord 
Baitersea, Lord E. Fitzmaurice, M.P., Sir 
John Brunner, M.P., Mr. C. Morley, M.P., 
Mr. Albert Spicer, M.P., and Mr. P. W. 
Bunting. The Hon. E. Lyulph Stanley 
made an eloquent plea for greater facili- 
ties for the training of teachers, without 
creed or test. The speakers were all ‘in 
favour of universal School Boards covering 
suitable areas; and they held that until 
elementary education was properly organ- 
ised, and rendered more efficient, the 
development of any good and adequate 
system of secondary education would 
prove a very difficult and unsatisfactory 
task, ; 

Mr. Guy Lewis, B.A. (Oxon), has been 
appointed headmaster of Willaston School 
(Barker Foundation). The school will be 
opened in September, 1900. 


Tur Rey. R. Spears and Mrs. Spears 
wish to thank the many friends for their 
kind wishes and inquiries. 


ARE you in earnest ? 
minute : 

What you can do, or think you can, 
begin it.— Lord Chesterfield. 


Seize this very 


THE NEW NONCONFORMIST 
MARRIAGE ACT. 


Sir,—The New Nonconformist Marriage 
Act which comes into operation in the 
month of April this year requires, as Mr. 
Manning pointed out in your columns last 
week, careful consideration on the part of 
congregations. In response to an applica- 
tion from the Registrar-General, circulars 
were forwarded to all the churches in 
England and Wales whose names appear 
in the “ Essex Hall Year Book” for the 
current year, inquiring whether or not the 
congregation desired to take advantage 
of the Act. 142 congregations have replied 
in the affirmative, 59 in the negative, 34 
were undecided, and 50 have so far sent no 
reply. A summary of the replies has 
been forwarded to the Registrar-General 
at Somerset House, along with a marked 
copy of the ‘‘ Year Book.” 

The “ Essex Hall Year Book for 1899” 
contains the principal sections of the Act, 
and also a lucid statement explanatory of 
its provisions by Dr. Tyssen. The 
solicitor of the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association, Mr. Howard 
Young, has been consulted, and he 
points out that for congregations the 
essential features of the Act are :— 

1. The appointment by the trustees 
or the ‘“‘ governing body” of the authorised 


person. 
2. The absence of any provision 
declaring that a marriage actually 


solemnised shall be good notwithstanding 
any defects in form. 

No definition is given in the Act 
of _ the expression “the 
or other governing body” of the 
registered building, but these are the 
persons who have power to certify to the 
name and address of the person or 
persons authorised for the particular 
registered building. As Dr. Tyssen 
points out, the trustees of Unitarian 
chapels have usually no governing power, 
but simply hold the structure vested in 
them on certain trusts. Usually the 
affairs of the congregation are managed 
by a committee appointed by the congre- 
gation, and it would seem that this 
committee is, the body specially indicated. 
But the Act is ambiguous, and having 
regard to the absence of the provision as 
to the validity of marriages above referred 
to, it would seem to be the safest course 
to have the authorised person appointed 
by (1) the trustees, (2) the congregation, 
and (3) by the committee, and then call 
upon the Registrar-General to supply the 
requisite marriage register, books and 
forms. That official has apparently no 
power to determine the validity or other- 
wise of an appointment. : 

The advantages of the Act are supposed 
to be (1) the raising of the status of 
Nonconformist ministers; (2) the saving 
of the attendance of the Registrar at 
Nonconformist marriages, and the 
occasional inconvenience caused by his 
appointments clashing; and (3) some 
Saving in the fees. 

The fees will first be reduced from 7s. to 
6s., ad then to 2s. at the end of ten years, 
or on there ceasing to be in the district a 
Registrar of Marriages appointed before 
the passing of the Act. The disadvan- 
tages to a congregation where marriages 
occur only occasionally apart from the 
point as to the uncertainty in the validity 
of marriages, are (1) the necessity for 
re-appointing the authorised person when 


trustees | 


changes of ministry take place (or in 
case of illness or absence of the minister, 
though it should be pointed out that the 
Act does not say that it is the minister 
who has to be appointed); (2) the 
necessity for a* quarterly report as to 
marriages or absence of any celebrated 
during the quarter; and (3) the probable 
necessity for providing a safe or other 
place of security for the books. 

It is very doubtful whether it will be 
wise for any small congregation to adopt 
the Act. ‘The marriages at several chapels 
are so few, and the risk and trouble are so 
great, that it may be the wiser course 
in these cases to leave registration in the 
hands of the public official as at present. 

W. Corenanp Bowre. 

Essex Hall, Feb. 15. 


FLOWERS OF THE FIELD. 


Suggested by a Sermon of the Rev. Stopford 
A. Brooke: “ Consider the Lilies.” 


Nor only those who toil with loving hand, 
Lending their mighty strength of heart 
and will 
From off the weary shoulders of the land 
To lift the burden of our human ill— 
Not only these are blest. A blessing still 
Rests on the flower-lives, which, fair and 
bright, 
Earth’s darkest corners with their 
radiance fill. 
They blossom silently, and scent the night | 
To cheer those toilers while they wait the 
coming light. 


Take comfort, ye whose footsteps fate has 
bound 
To falter feebly in a narrow space. 
There’s beauty in the simple daisy, found 
Beside life’s dusty highway. In its face 
We see the love of God. By His good 
grace 
There may grow up within a sad sick room 
The glory of a gracious flower-place, 
Where we forget the world’s despair and 
gloom, | 
Inhale the peace that breathes around like 
sweet perfume. 


And when our eyes gain clearer sight at 


length, 
It may be we shall see these wayside 
_ flowers 
Have been the secret of that noble strength 
Which those fought with who strove 
*gainst evil powers, 
Who worked all through the scorching 
noontide hours. 
By such strong souls our bulwarks have 
been made, 

But in the sod beneath their lofty towers 
Lilies and violets bloom in fragrant shade, 
And the great king of old was not like 

these arrayed. 


February. Taropora Mitts. 


For some time past several copies of 
the Christian Register have been forwarded 
to Essex Hall, and these copies have been 
distributed to ministers and others. For 
the information of those who desire to 
subscribe for the paper, we are asked to 
point out that the cheapest and most ex- 
peditious way is to order direct from Mr. 
G. H. Ellis, 272, Congress-street, Boston, 
U.S.A. The cost is two dollars, or 
8s. 4d. 


-I believe, will 
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JEREMY TAYLOR, AND THE 
GOLDEN GROVE.—I. 


Ont of the classics of Huglish litera- 
ture—at least in its religious expression 
is a little book which was intended to 
serve but a temporary use, and yet which 
lives on, cherished as a precious thing 


by its possessors. 


Its title is a rich, 
suggestive one. 


A manual of prayers, 


and holy thoughts, and wise resolutions, it 


is called the “Golden Grove,” and in its 


very name seems to lead us into a calm 


and beautiful retreat, a walk beneath the 
trees whose leaves are golden with the 
sun that shines upon them. When after- 
‘wards we learn that the sweet name arose 


from a noble mansion in Wales, it is but 


natural that one still clings to the first 
impression, preferring that subtle odour 
of the tall avenue, the sun, the glowing 
leaves, the peacefulness. For, after all, 


these things were part of the life that 


‘Taylor lived in that Welsh home of his: 
they were beauties that existed all about 
him, and added their own magic of 
symbolism to the title he would choose 
for his book. That tiny volume (mine 
is only a third edition, 1656) would go 
out on its first venture into a world of 
strife and bitterness, an age of fiercer 
passions, perhaps, than England was ever 
again to know; and into this air of 
hot contesting, worldly scheming, and 
hatreds, would come a voice that called its 
hearers back to the secret dwelling-place 
of peace, Surely it was to invite men to 
a Golden Grove indeed. 

He who sent forth the little book was 
one who had known strange chances and 
changesinlife. He was no placid anchorite, 
self-exiled, choosing solitude, hating the 
world. He loved the world, with all it 
means for a keen and clever mind, and a 
large heart. He had used it, gained from 
it hours of delight, prized its honours, and 


was still ready again to enter its charmed 


circle. But all through its eager busy days, 
its hopes, realisations, disappointments, 
he had never forgotten. that it is not the 
highest service of man. As courtier he had 
stillremained a minister of God. And now 
from his enforced loneliness he could speak 
with the persuasion of one who has had 
experiences. It is only the deeply-versed 
scholar of the Christian life who has dis- 
covered, as Taylor says, that “there are 


many secrets of religion which are not per- 


ceived till they be felt” ; so that when he 
speaks of the needful virtues of a true man, 
of the power that lies in deep religious 
convictions, or of the supreme helpfulness 
of reliance on God, this ex-chaplain of the 


‘court, this friend of the rulers of the Star 
Chamber and Court of High Commission, 
‘told of that which he knew. The comfort, 


the support, and the guidance of the faith 
and conduct he taught were the genuine 
experiences he himself had known. This, 
strike everyone who 
reads the “Golden Grove,” remember- 
ing the chief events of Taylor’s life. 


‘The sincerity of the man, his full fount 


of devout life, are plainly shown in this 
simple volume, for we miss throughout 


-the highly decorated style, the fanciful 


images, the exuberant, almost tropical, 
foliage of seventeenth-century words that 
distinguish, say, some of his sermons and 
most of his “Holy Living.” In the “Golden 


_ Grove” matter is everything, form is 


nothing. Though he strikes off many a 


fine and telling phrase, he by no means 


gives the reader any impression of intent 


to do this, as is sometimes felt in his 
writing. He is just an earnest minister 
of religion, who fears that the age is too 
filled with political strife to leave much 
room for devotions, and who is deter- 
mined to give those who would lead a 
Christian life—and especially the younger 
generation—the best help he can. No 
reliable catechism, which is at the: same 
time very brief, exists; the young, tired 
of the lengthy exhortations, miscalled 
prayers, are forsaking the habit of prayer; 
and that personal guidance in the religious 
conduct of life, which is the highest 
power of the ministry, is so generally 
neglected for the more popular field of 
preaching to the crowd, that Jeremy 
Taylor decides to prepare a book which 
shall help to supply these wants. 

He was well qualified to undertake 
such a task. He was a scholar who by 
his own energies had succeeded in 
attaining a high place in the world of 
his day. Born in Cambridge in 1613, the 
son of a barber there, he worked hard, 
won scholarships, toiled through Caius 
College, and gained his M.A. by the time 
he was twenty. Ordained soon after, he 
gave himself to the work of preaching. He 
realised the power of the pulpit and was 
not siow in using it. Style, energy, and a 
handsome presence helped the warm devo- 
tion of the preacher in his work, and he 
speedily became known as a man of 
promise and power. Looking into 
Lombart’s engraving of him, the kindly 
yet strong glancing of the eyes almost 
seems as though they could move now with 
the fire of passionate enthusiasm. Small 
wonder that Laud, soon to be Archbishop 
of Canterbury, should speedily settle on 
securing that young man: he would be 
highly useful in the struggle that was 


drawing nearer every day: such a defender - 


of the Church of England, so fine an 
expounder of her principles and her ideals 
was rare indeed to find: he must ‘be 
encouraged. It was just a chance, as we 
should say, which brought young Taylor 
up from Cambridge to preach at St. Paul’s 
Cathedral for a friend who had, un- 
expectedly, another engagement; but it 
drew the new preacher away from his 
quiet and meagre fellowship, and brought 
him into the first circle of the land. 
Chaplain to Laud himself, Taylor soon 
became a Chaplain-in-Ordinary to the 
King, and, by Laud’s influence, was made 
a Fellow of All Souls’, Oxford, against 
the constitutional usage. Afterwards, by 
the publication of a book which pleased 
the King, he was given the degree of 
Doctor of Divinity, Oxford “acting in 
obedience to the Royal command; and 
when the Civil War broke out, the young 
divine was immediately created Chaplain 
of the Forces. This was an honour, but, 
likemany of Charles’s honours, a costly one. 
For the living he held was sequestrated, 
and the small estate he owned taken by 
authority of Parliament. As the war 
progressed his fortunes sank lower and 
lower, until at length he was taken 
prisoner by some of the Cromwellian 
troops, and for a time was in danger of 
losing his life. Happily au escape was 
given him, and he sought refuge with 
his friend the Earl of Carberry, whose 
seat, Golden Grove, in Carmarthenshire, 
was henceforth for years Taylor’s home. 
Here he opened a school for preparation 
for the Universities, though small result 
came of it. Here he became closely 
acquainted with Rachel, afterwards Lady 


Russell, who in 1653 had married Lord 
Vaughan, the Earl’s son; and readers of 
her grave, interesting letters will find 
very many signs of the influence of 
Jeremy Taylor during those formative, 
impressionable years of the brave lady’s 
life. At Golden Grove, too, were written 
all of his famous works, except a few 
separate sermons. From that home are 
dated the “Holy Living,” the “Holy Dying,” 
the ‘Liberty of Prophesying,” the two 
series of “‘Sermons for the Christian Year,” 
the “ Life of Christ,” the “‘ Ductor Dubitan- 
tium” (“a moral demonstration” of Christi- 
anity, called forth by contact with Lord 
Herbert of Cherbury, and considered by 
Taylor his life’s best work), and the 
volume which is named at the head of 
this paper. It was a haven of peace for 
him, a time for quiet thought, of which, 
when he wrote the “ Liberty of Prophesy- 
ing,” he said in his dedication: “In the 
great storm which dashed the vessel of 
the Church in pieces, I was cast on the 
coast of Wales,and,in a little boat, thought 
to have enjoyed that rest and quietness 
which in England I could not. hope for. 
Here I cast anchor; and—thinking to 
ride safely—the storm followed me with 
so impetuous a violence that it broke a 
cable, and I lost my anchor. And here 
again I was exposed to the mercy of the 
sea, and the gentleness of an element that 
could ‘neither distinguish things nor 
persons. And but that He who stilleth the 
raging of the sea, and the noise of His 
waves, and the madness of His people, had 
provided a plank for me, I had been lost 
to all the opportunities of content and 
study. But I know not whether I have 
been more preserved by the courtesies of 
my friends or the gentleness and mercies 
of a noble enemy.” 

This was the only peaceful time of his 
life. It had its shadows. His dear 
friend, the Countess, died soon after his 
settlement, and later he was to feel that 
terrible blow to his high royalism—the 
execution of King Charles.. But com- 
pared with what had gone before and 
with what was yet to come, it wasa time of 
quiet and enjoyed activity. Afterwards 
he was to have trying experiences. He 
was to go to Ireland, to be attacked by 
the Presbyterian ‘triers,’ to be most 
vigorously accused for such “ Popish 
superstitions” as the sign of the cross 
used at baptism, and generally to have his 
life made a misery to him because he was 
such a convinced Episcopalian. Then, 
when brighter days came for the royalists, 
when he had signed the petition to 
Charles II. to return, the reward that 
came to him was a bishopric—not in the 
England he loved, but in the Ireland he 
hated, and in that very district of it which 
had already witnessed his discomfiture. 
The vexed years were to go by, spent in 
conflict with those Presbyterians whom 
he and others, by refusing to recognise as 
a “body,” slowly forced into an alliance 
which has produced the “loyal” Presby- 
terians of Ulster. In vain would he 
petition friends in England to secure him 
translation to an English bishopric. He 
was to die in Ireland, after reaching the 
depth of a man’s possible sorrows—the 
loss, one by one, of all his children. 

It was a sad and vexing time that lay 
before him as he wrote his works at 
Golden Grove, but hidden from him 
mercifully in. the years, so that he could 
write on with the happiest peace of mind. 
His literary as well as his religious powers 
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found and kept a gentle, restful way, and 
his books often suggest to us, as we read 
them to-day, that they were written for. a 
leisured class and age. But there is one 
key that he himself gives us, in the 
« Golden Grove,” which unlocks the mean- 
ing of his life’s serenity amid all the tur- 
moil of circumstances—he lived for God. 
Sacramentalist in theory as he was, 
staunch Hpiscopalian, ardent Anglican, he 
yet cared most for the great things of 
God, those realities which exist without 
the need of creeds or ceremonies—the 
soul’s own high communings. ‘“ Give me 
a love to Religion, an unwearied spirit in 
the things of God,” he prays. Advising 
the young, he says: ‘‘ Make religion the 
business of your life, your study, and 
chiefest care, and be sure that in all things 
a spiritual guide take you by the hand.” 
So that in all things, even in the chance 
conversations of friends, the thought of 
God, the sense of His presence, shall be 
ever acknowledged. ‘Hntertain no long 
discourses with any but if you can bring 
in something to season it with Religion: 
as God must be in all your thoughts, so, 
if it be possible, let Him be in all your 
discourses, at least let Him be at one end 
of it: and when you can speak of Him, be 
sure you forget not to speak of Him.” 
Whatever else be said or thought of 
Jeremy Taylor, we shall get little good of 
his book, the ‘ Golden Grove,’’ unless we 
are prepared to find in it the self-revela- 
tion of one who, in a troublous and 
worldly age, lived in close and intimate 
communion with the God and Father of 
us all. Epear Darryn. 


A crzcuLar has been issued by the 
officers and ministers of the two Liverpool 
Domestic Missions announcing a Con- 
ference of those interested in domestic 
missions to the poor, to be held at the 
Domestic Mission, Mill-street, Liverpool, 
op Tuesday and Wednesday, April 18 
and 19 next. The work of the domestic 
missionary is one of the most powerful 
agencies for good that exist in our midst, 
and it is felt that an interchange of views 
with regard to methods adopted by the 
various missions, and the relations between 
these and other agencies working in a 
similar direction, cannot fail to be of 
benefit and really helpful to those who 
are face to face with the same problems. 
The missionaries and the committee of 
our domestic missions throughout the 
country are cordially invited to co-operate, 
and it is hoped that as many as possible 
of the supporters of the missions and 
other friends will attend, in order to 
ensure the success of the Conference, and 
lead to future gatherings of a similar 
character. All communications as to the 
Conference should be addressed to Sir 
John T. Brunner, Bart, M.P., President 


of the Liverpool Domestic Mission, Mill- 
street. 


RELIGION is not served by exasperating, 
but by composing, the minds of men.— 
Benjamin Whichcote. 


—————]-]—_____— 


To forgive our enemies, yet hop2 that 
God will punish them, is not to forgive 
them enough ; to forgive them ourselves, 
and not to pray to God to forgive them, 
is a partial piec? of charity.—Sir Thoms 
Browne, 


LITERATURE. 


—o—— 


RELIGION IN GREEK 
LITERATURE.* 


Tus volume of nearly four hundred 
pages—a sketch in outline”—is a part of 
two. courses of twelve lectures delivered on 
Professor Campbell’s appointment to the 
Gifford Lectureship of the University of 
St. Andrews, after his retirement from 
the Greek chair. Feeling that “ recent 
researches into the culture of prehistoric 
times have tended rather to obscure the 
abiding interest of the age of classical 
literature in Greece,’ the Emeritus Pro- 
fessor seeks to “emphasise the element 
of religious feeling and reflection which 
pervades that literature.” It is not the 
fault, perhaps, of ancient. times that they 
appear to us so often as “ dry antiquity.” 
They are so helpless and so much at the 
mercy of the younger generations. But 
“dry antiquity,” once bald of facts, seems 
at length, like Elisha, to have its revenge, 
and now “the crowding of new facts,” 
like a troop of bears, seems destined to 
swallow up the judgment of the younger 
generations. It is the faith, however, of the 
Professor that, if “in the future, thought 
should keep pace with knowledge,” all 
will be well, and he himself sets a commend- 
able example of not presuming to leta 
mere array of facts mislead us, or to 
suppose that we possess more than we do, 
or to draw conclusions on behalf of pet 
theories from silence, filled in by any facts 
we please. The “ argument from silence” 
he shows over and over ugain may be 
highly fallacious, and that what, for a 
given theory may have seemed a golden 
silence, may after all turn out to be ironic, 
and upset the gravity of the theory. “ The 
air is full of. generalisations gathered 
from a wide and various field, many of 
which may serve to guide and enlighten 
observation, but none of them can be re- 
garded as exhaustive.” 
for constructing an image of prehistoric 
Hellas, although more abundant than 
what lay before Thucydides, are frag- 
mentary in the extreme.” ‘All is con- 
jectural, but to let one’s fancy play about 
the chasm of ignorance may at least serve 
to counteract the fallacy of supposing that 
times of which we know nothing were 
necessarily vacant of activity or altogether 
rude.” ‘Many items of folklore demon- 
strably more primitive than anything in 
Homer make their appearance first ata 
later stage of Greek literature. That is 
only another proof of the fallaciousness 
of the argument from silence.” “ We 
know more of Greek life at Naucratis in 
northern Egypt in the sixth century than 
our fathers did, but our knowledge is still 
tantalisingly imperfect.” “ Our aim, how- 
ever, will be to deal as far as possible with 
facts obtained at first hand, and to abstain 
from filling up with mere guess work, 
however plausibly supported, the gaps of 
knowledge.” From all of which and 
much else, we come to the healthy conclu- 
sion that what we do not know is obviously 
not knowledge, and to fill in the vacuum 
with assumption is in most cases clearly 
presumption. 

Perhaps in addition to the vast stores 
of knowledge set before us in this book, 
all worked up from the raw material into 
hat PS es Ae A 


* “Religion in Greek Literature.” By Lewis 
Serta M.A., LL.D, Longmans, Green and Co. 
vol. Ss 


“Our materials. 


a tolerably sound fabric of religious con- 
clusions, we are most indebted for the 
Professor’s preliminary raid on time-worn 
formulas, as a necessary preparation for 
taking a wider, fuller, and more complex 
view of “the Hellenic contribution to 
the spiritual inheritance of humanity.” 
“What, in a. religious sense,” asks 
Professor Campbell, “are we to under- 
stand by the Greek spirit? That is the 
question to be solved.” “At the very 
threshold he sweeps aside some superficial 
and rhetorical commonplaces. Civilisation 
owes its law to the Romans, its religion 
to the Hebrews, and its beauty to the 
Greeks. So the formula runs. The 
Greek race, as a modern poet hath either 
said or sung, was “simply intoxicated 
with beauty.” This is shown to be not 
only partial, but almost as misleading as 
another impression, that the Greeks 
excelled other races in ‘the power of 
enjoying life,” of taking things lightly 
and not seriously. It is shown to be “a 
strange perversion, and ludicrous when 
applied to the fifth century B.c.” And 
Professor Campbell deals similarly with 
another current formula, that the Greeks 
are the type of pure reason. . “ Not 
Pheidias now, or Polycleitus, but 
Aristotle is the prominent figure, ‘the 
master of those that know.’” He points 
to the seventh century with its vague 
mystical” yearnings and  unreasoning 
emotions. And so likewise as to Greek 
“serenity” and Greek “moderation.” The 
periods of Hellenic culture considered 
are :— 

1. The prehistoric age, vaguely de- 
scribed as Mycenaean, of which we know 
very little, but of which scattered hints 
have lately been gathered by archeological 
investigation. It was, in fact, the bloom 
of an advanced civilisation which had a 
very real existence whether to be called 
Achaean, Danaan, or Pelasgian. 

2. The Homeric age, the product of this 
Achaean culture, transferred to the coasts 
of Asia Minor. 

3. The growth of the great cities, and 
the first rise of philosophy in the sixth 
century B.C. 

4, The period following the Persian 
war. The Attic genius takes the lead, 
while a wider Hellenism is reflected in the 
histories of Herodotus. 

5. The development of philosophy, 
chiefly on Athenian soil. Intermingled 
with considerations of time, are considera- 
tions of race and locality. 

Well, “my narrow leaves cannot in 
them contayne the large discourse.” The 
treatment is prolific in facts, prolific in 
suggestions, and the conclusions seem to 
depend on their own premises, and lead 
step by step to the broad and deep founda- 
tions of Socrates, and to the magnificent 
moral and religious structure raised loftily 
by Plato upon them. 

The Greek religious world is the Pre- 
fessor’s oyster, which he with the sword of 
the spirit has opened, and we find in 
Plato’s thought of God, the world, the 
soul, and immortality, the Greek religion 
culminating, lying like a rich pearl in an ~ 
irridescent shell, and we partly see and 
partly divine the points of origin, the 
process of growth, and behold the solid 
and the beautiful, rounding into shape out 
of the formless and the void, at the 
instigation of vague or keen disquiet, into 
yearnings, thoughts, reasonings. — The 
inner spirit of the book, its ‘‘ motif,” as 
it were, may best be indicated by a short 
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passage or two from the outset and the end. 
“Tt is not the timber,” says Aristotle, 
“that makes a fabric, but the principle of 
carpentry.’ Professor Campbell points to 
the same divine origin for the Greek as 
for other religions, and notably Chris- 
tianity. “What I desire to emphasise 
is,” he says, “ that in all this, for one who 
believes in a supreme wisdom and good- 
ness—in other words, in a God of 
righteousaess and truth—there is much 
which he cannot fail to recognise as of 
divine origin. The correspondence between 
the living pattern set before the Christian 
and the ideal of a perfect life, as conceived 
by Plato, is an argument that both are 
real.” And his “endeavour has been to 
understand what the religion of the Hellenes 
was to that people themselves in its 
earlier stages, while they were still a 
people, and rather to hint than to explain 
the manner in which the religious experi- 
ences of that unforgettable past, the higher 
mind of Hellas, may still be profitable 
amidst the complex and conflicting cir- 
cumstances of a radically altered world, 
‘for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, 
for instruction in righteousness.’”’? There 
is a deep tone of fresh present-day 
actuality given to the ‘book, as of one 
writing from experience, and not only from 
a Professor’s chair. Goethe has said: 
“ People talk of the study of the Ancients, 
but what does it mean, except that we 
should look at the real world and strive to 
express it, for that is what they did.” In 
such a spirit, in this book, have the 
Ancients been studied. It is nota history 
of “dry antiquity.” “In answer to one 
who remarked, ‘My chief desire is to 
leave the world a little better than I found 
it,’ the late Lord Tennyson replied, ‘My 
chief desire is to have a new vision of 
God.’ .. . Another thinker of our time 
once said : ‘The deepest want of our age is 
to have a new definition of God.’” “ The 
acceptance of each new form of belief 
implies that our predecessors were mis- 
taken, and if we look back far enough 
their leading thoughts assume an air of 
grotesque or even’ repulsive absurdity. 
However firmly we may rely upon our con- 
victions, there is something in this dis- 
“covery which is not comforting, and is apt 
to shake the foundations of religious 
belief.” Such is the outset. At the end 
are the significant and hopeful words: 
“We are still far away from the ‘new 
definition of God,’ of which I spoke in the 
beginning of this volume, and the ‘vision’ 
is still shadowy and evanescent; yet if in 
the future thought should keep pace with 
knowledge, and the crowding of new facts 
‘should not. weaken judgment, it may be 
that both the vision and definition may be 
simpler, more comprehensive, more far- 
reaching than anything mankind have 
hitherto conceived.” 

Through the tortuous courses of time, 
race, and locality the style keeps its even 
tenor—a fine example of the virtue of 
“animated moderation.” Every now and 
then this even flow curves into a ripple and 
even sparkles with a momentary crest of 
a graceful and illuminating phrase. ‘The 
flower of the old mythology could not but 
fade, for it was a child of the twilight, 
and too fragile to endure the full light of 
awakening reflection. But beneath that 
many-coloured exuberance were the germs 
which I have tried to indicate of sub- 
stantial thowght—ideas which gradually 
came to ripeness in bold and reverent 
minds, eagerly persevering in the search 


for truth.” To take one more example: 
“Tt has been sometimes said that religious 
music is the euthanasia of dogma; the 
Euripidean poetry may be similarly 
described as the euthanasia of mythology.” 
But long before its euthanasia there were 
signs that polytheism, or rather that 
“luxe de croyanee,” mythology sat lightly 
on its believers, as this quaint story would 
indicate. ‘The altercation between 
Themistocles and the people of Andros is 
a late example of the activity of mytholo- 
gical fancy in its lighterand more fugitive 
manifestation. When he sought to re- 
quisition them for supplies, he said that 
the Athenians came in fellowship with 
two great gods—Persuasion and Com- 
pulsion. They replied that Athens seemed 
to be fortunate in her deities, but the 
people of Andros were less fortunate, 
since they had two worthless deities that 
ever haunted their land—namely, Poverty 
and Inability—wherefore they could not 
give.” It is pleasant to perceive the 
normally human thus surging up through 
the mere seaweeds of polytheistic fancies 
and covering them with an Attic salt wave 
of pure ablution, like a sedate and sunny 
childlikeness breaking through childish 
make-believes. 


E. L. H. Tuomas. 
——__—_@— ——___—_ 


THE EVANGEL OF JOY.* 


Tuis dainty booklet is especially wel- 
come to those who are already acquainted 
with Miss Gibson as a powerful and pas- 
sionate poet. Here, in a calmer mood, 
she gives us precious gems of thought ; 
and yet, in their lustre, we can realise 
the fires of emotion, the storm and stress 
of experience, by which they have been 
fashioned and purified into their chastened 
beauty. The soul capable of this re- 
strained and matured wisdom has not, 
indeed (to use the author’s own words), 
been “ clay in the hands of circumstances, 
but has seized circumstances to mould 
them to the will.” Over and over again 
we are stimulated by the Gospel of the 
victory of a strenuous character over all 
the force of Destiny; Destiny can take 
much and destroy much, but there is one 
thing it cannot do; the Soul, in its im- 
pregnable fortress of moral endurance and 
spiritual vision, is able to defy the assaults 
of time and change. The “small troubles 
of life,’ which so often tend to disinte- 
grate our strength, must not absorb the 
divine function of Grief; for (and the 
quiet sentence is the condensation of pro- 
found truth) “ Grief was given thee for a 
nobler use.” How the mystery of suffer- 
ing, as we call it, is instantly solved by 
the utterance of the words “ Love” and 
« Sympathy ” :—‘‘ Though Love come but 
to thee bearing the gift of suffering in his 
hands, and, leaving it with thee, straight- 
way vanish, take thou the gift thankfully, 
and hide it in thy heart.” ‘Complain not 
if thou suffer: only through suffering 
canst thou gain the gift of a perfect sym- 
pathy.” Then, ‘how exquisitely are the 
consolations of God enumerated on page 1s, 
in a passage too long to quote, where the 
Divine messengers to the weary soul are 
described as ‘Holy Sleep,” the “ Angel 
of the Dawn,” the ‘Angel of thy Gift,” 
the ‘ Voice of the Singer,” the “Mind of 
the Mystic,” the “Eye of the Painter,” 
the “ Soul of the Poet,” the “ Skill of the 


* “The Evangel of Joy.” By Elizabeth Gibson, 
Grant Richards, Is, net. 


Graver,” the “ Hand of the Babe”: that 
last culminating touch is significant of the 
Ewigweibliche, which pervades the whole 
of this Evangel as a spiritual atmosphere. 
One more extract we must give as 
evidence of the author’s large sympathy 
for all religious forms that sustains faith 
in the Ideal :—‘ Cherish thy dream, what- 
soever it be, so that the world have no 
power to intrude on thy solitude—whether 
it be a vision of Christ and the saints, a 
carefully planned utopia, a scheme of 
democracy, the meeting of thy soul with 
the Beloved.” To many of us this beau- 
tiful little work will be an incentive and 
a help to cherish our best and noblest 
dreams. Frank Watters, 


—_—_—_——_>———____. 


THE NEW WORLD.* 


THe current number of this most valu- 
able quarterly is rich in varied interest. 
It is, perhaps, natural that at the present 
juncture of affairs in the United States 
the first place should be given to an 
article on Imperial Democracy, pleading 
that Colonial expansion is not the true 
destiny of the States. This is followed by 


|a memorial article on the late Principal 


Caird, by the Rev. R. M. Wenley, 
describing the profound influence he 
exerted for the liberalising of religious 
thought in Scotland. 


The alteration wrought by Caird might be 
summed up by saying that it was a passage 
from a theological unity, believed to rule from 
on high and worshipped afar, to a natural 
unity, Anown to be closer than breathing, 
nearer than hands and feet, and revealing itself 
in every soul as a cooperant part. . : 

Caird led Scotland—all unconscious—to 
abandon a theologica] for a historical stand- 
point. But when history turns out to be another 
name for the self-revelation of Deity, the tran- 
sition loses half its difficulties and all its 
terrors. 


The Rev. J. W. Chadwick writes on 
“ Religious Ideals and Religious Unity,” 
and inan article entitled “ Harnack versus 
Harnack,” the Rev. W. B. Smith examines 
the actual results of the great critic’s 
most recent study of the New Testament. 
When Harnack’s ‘“Chronologie”’ was pub- 
lished, it was welcomed triumphantly by 
the upholders of the traditional view of 
New Testament history, especially in this 
country, as being a confession that the 
labours of the Tiibingen critics and their 
successors in Holland and elsewhere had 
been proved to be futile, and that the tra- 
ditional view was once more established as 
practically correct. This, Mr. Smith shows, 
is the impression that may be gathered 
from Harnack’s Preface, but if the work 
itself is carefully examined it is found to 
be very far from the truth. On the crucial 
question of the Fourth Gospel Harnack’s 
position is that it is not of apostolic 
authorship, but is the work of “ John the 
Presbyter,” who also made the Christian 
revision of a Jewish apocalypse, which we 
have as the Book of Revelation. With 
regard to the Epistles of James, Peter, Jude 
and Hebrews, he also denies the apostolic 
authorship, and in the Pastoral Epistles 
finds only scanty Pauline fragments. It 
seems, therefore, that he has little comfort 
to offer to any orthodox critics who read 
beyond the Preface of his book. 


* The New World: a quarterly Review of Reli- 
gion, Ethicsand Theology. Vol. VIS. No, 28, 
Dec., 1898. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, and Co, 
London: Gay and Bird, 22, Bedford-street, Strand. 
Price 33, - . 
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The articles on “The Religion of Mr. 
Kipling,” ‘ Adin Ballou and the Hopedale 
Community,” and “ Nanak and the Faith 
of the Sikhs,” are full of interest. Pro- 
fessor Carroll Hverett’s article, “ Beyond 
Good and Evil,” is amasterly study of the 
strange and unexhilarating philosophy of 
Friedrich Nietzsche, showing in conclusion 
that the world of which Nietzsche speaks 
as ‘being beyond good and evil is rather 
below this distinction than above it, being 
that of the savage, in whom the moral 
ideal has not yet been created, and that 
his point of view is practically identical 
with that of the robber-baron -of the 
Middle Ages. It was Christianity which 
made thereal transformation of the world’s 
estimates, pointing toa realm in which the 
moral law is fulfilled iu love. 

The remaining article is dated not from 
across the Atlantic, but from Oxford, and 
is by the Rev. J. Warschauer, now minister 
of the Oakfield-road Church, Clifton. 
“ Paul and the Jerusalem Church” is the 
subject of this extremely able and sugges- 
tive article. It is an examination of the 
relations which subsisted between Paul 
and the elder apostles, and is a plea for 
a higher estimate of the work and aims 
of the latter, who in the New Testament 
records, and still more in popular estima- 
tion, have been cast so much into the shade 
by the greater brilliance and success of the 
apostle of the Gentiles. 

Mr. Warschauer deals first with the 
difference of policy and method which 
separated Paul from the Church at Jeru- 
salem, and then with the difference of 
doctrine. The position he takes up will be 
gathered from the following passage :— 

We must apologise to the popular view of 
history for crediting these men [the apostles 
at Jerusalem] with motives other than 
reactionary, and designs containing a spark of 
that idealism which had irradiated the life and 
teachings of their Leader; nevertheless, we 
hold it to be a not improbable suggestion that 
they did, as.a matter of fact, cherish such 
designs; that these were in harmony with the 
aspirations of Jesus himself; and that they 
might have been largely successful but for the 
interference of Paul. And since we have, con- 
trary to our promise, ventured into the um- 
brageous realm of the might-have-been, we 
will go on to add that but for this circumstance 
the efforts of the Jerusalem Church might very 
well: have resulted in the establishment of a 
widely-successful Christianity which would have 
included the race of Christhimself. Thatit would 
not have been the Christianity of Paul is true ; 
on the other hand, it might have been nearer 
the Christianity of Christ. Whether the actual 
course events did take should be deplored, or 
whether it furnishes us with cause for rejoicing, 
is not a question with which we are here con- 
cerned, nor is it one which seems capable of 
solution. 


At the end of his article, however, Mr. 
Warschauer admits that “the Palestinian 
ideal of a reformed Judaism was but a 
poor one compared with that of a world- 
wide Christian Church,” and that “the 
elder apostles were not endowed with the 
splendid vision of Paul.” ‘Tt is an article 
worthy of the most serious attention, 
especially as it enforces the plea of Mr. 
Montefiore’s Hibbert Lectures regarding 
the significance of “the Law” in the reli- 
gious life of the Jews. 


To CorrEsponpEnts.—Letters, &c., 
received from the following :—E. 8. A.; 
A. Cu; Bye 28. Res Dee SO, Maes 
H.S.8.; A.D.T.; J. W. Only letters 
signed with the full name of the writer 
can appear in our Correspondence column. 
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MRS. T. SMITH OSLER. 


On.y last year we recorded the passing 
away of the last surviving sister of the 
late Rev. John James Tayler, and now we 
have sorrowfully to announce the death at 
Hampstead on Saturday, Feb. 11, of his 
only remaining child, the devoted com- 
panion of the greater part of his honoured 
life, and since his death, the wife of Mr. 
T. Smith Osler. One other daughter died 
in infancy, and an only son, Mr. John 
Hutton Tayler, who greatly distinguished 
himself at college, and had just entered 
on a career of promise at the Bar, died in 
1854, at the age of twenty-seven, to the 
unspeakable grief of his parents. Mrs. 
Osler was their eldest child; born May 3, 
1826, at Manchester, in the early days of 
Mr. Tayler’s ministry at Mosley-street 
Chapel, before its successor Upper Brook- 
street Church was built, and while the 
Rev. John Gooch Robberds was at Cross- 
street Chapel. Only for one year was the 
daughter separated from her parents, and 
then no further than a school in Liverpool. 
The early years of her womanhood 
coincided with the golden days of the 
Prospective Review, when the four editors, 
the Revs. James Martineau, John Hamilton 
Thom, Charles Wicksteed, and her father, 
held those delightful meetings for the 
planning of their work, which Dr. 
Martineau has described in his Memorial 
Preface to the last volume of Mr. Thom’s 
sermons. The meetings were most often 
held at Mr. Tayler’s house in York-place, 
because Manchester was mid-way between 
Liverpool and Leeds, and in the volume 
of his letters, subsequently edited by Mr. 
Thom, will be found other references to 
their. vivid interest and happiness, of which 
the young people also had their share. 

Miss Tayler moved with her parents to 
London in 1853, when Manchester 
New College, of which her father, who 
was Professor of Hcclesiastical History, 
became Principal, was established at 
University Hall. They lived first in 
Woburn-place, and from the summer of 
1861 at the Limes, Rosslyn-hill, Hamp- 
stead. There Mrs. Tayler died in the 
following February, and father and 
daughter were alone for the remaining 
seven years of his life. In the summer of 
1868 she shared with him that memorable 
journey to Transylvania, when he at- 
tended, at Thorda, the celebration of the 
300th anniversary of the Unitarian Church 
of that country. In May of the following 
year Mr. Tayler died, but the house which 
had received the consecration of his 
beautiful and gracious spirit remained his 
daughter’s home to the last, during all the 
years of her married life, in which the 
friends of a younger generation learned 
to know through her that same pure 
influence of the higher life. 

In 1876 Mrs. Smith Osler re-issued the 
second edition of her father’s “ Retrospect 
of the Religious Life of England,” 
enriched by an introductory chapter by 
Dr. Martineau, dealing with later develop- 
ments since 1853, the y2ar of its 
publication; and in 1877 she also 
published a last series of his sermons, 
keeping the title of the earlier volume of 
“Christian Aspects of Faith and Duty.” 

We must not touch upon the intimate 
sorrow which this departure inevitably 
brings, but within these memorial words 
there is a peculiar tenderness and rever- 


ence which cannot be uttered, in bidding 
farewell to one whose life was so rich in. 
the highest interests, and so closely linked. 
with the most sacred associations of our 
religious community. 


———s 


The funeral service was held at Rosslyn 
Hill Chapel on Friday morning, followed 
by the interment at Highgate Cemetery. — 


pas Na ae a 


MRS. HOWARD BLYTH. 


Mrs. Howarp Buyrs, whose death, at 
the age of seventy-five, took place in Edin- 
burgh, on the 6th inst., was the youngest 
of the five daughters of Robert Brittain 
Blyth, of Birmingham, who, early in the 
century, settled in Edinburgh, when he 
married and brought up a large family. 
Although, under the influence of the 
mother, the religious atmosphere of the 
home was strictly orthodox, Hannah Blyth 
early showed her independence of mind by. 
attending, as quite a young woman, the 
Unitarian chapel, of which the Rey. George 
Harris was then the minister. In 1846 
she was married to her cousin, Howard 
Blyth, whom she accompanied the same 
year to Australia, where, on a farm near 
Adelaide, they made their home for the 
next ten years, returning to Edinburgh in 
1855. George Hope and William Smith 
were at that time leading members of 
the Unitarian Church, then under the 
ministry of the Rev. John Gordon, and 
Mr. and Mrs. Howard Blyth were welcome 
additions, to the congregation. Though 
shrinking from anything like publicity— 
indeed, she strongly disproved of the “ new 
woman ”’—Mrs. Blyth, by her cultivated 
understanding, her profoundly sympathetie 
nature, and the moralearnestness which she 
infused into all her conversation, exercised 
an influence for good over a wide circle of 
friends and acquaintances, by whom her 
loss will be deeply mourned. The Rev. 
R. B. Drummond, who conducted the 
funeral service (after the Scottish fashion) 
at the. house of the deceased, on the 
9th inst., said “ that she was one in whom 
strength of character and a high moral 
sense were united in a singular degree 
with amiability of temper and kindliness 
of disposition. As the wife, the mother, 
the valued friend and adviser, she whose 
loss we mourn had adorned every part. 
‘She opened her mouth with wisdom, and 
the law of kindness was on her tongue.’ 
All through her life she had set a fine 
example of fidelity to conviction and the 
disinterested love of truth, and her in- 
fluence in the circle of her friends was ever 
exerted for whatever things are honest, 
just, and of good report.” She was laid 
by the side of her husband, who had pre- 
deceased her by about a year and a-half, 
in the Grange Cemetery, in Edinburgh. 


Epvs’s Cocoa.—GRaTEFUL AND COMFORTING.— 
“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the vperations of digestion and nutri- 
sion, and by a careful application of the fine pro- 
perties of well-selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has’ pro- 
vided for our breakfast and supper a delicately 
flavoured beverage which may save us many heavy 
doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious use of such 
articles of diet that a constitution may be gradually 
built up until strong enough to resist every tendency 
to disease. We may escape many a fatal shaft by 
keeping ourselves well fortified with pure blood and 
a properly nourished frame.” —Civil Service Gazette. 
—Made simply with boiling water or milk.—Sold 
only in packets and pound tins, by Grocers, labelled 
—‘“James Eprrs and Co., Ltd., Homeopathic 
Chemists, London,” 
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“She openeth her mouth with wisdom ; 
and in her tongue is the law of kindness.” — 
Proverbs wexi. 26. 


Tart is a good verse to remember, and 
it is the second half of it I want to talk 
to you about. “In her tongue is the law 
of kindness.” It is taken from the de- 
scription of a good woman, with which 
the Book of Proverbs ends. She is very 
diligent and prudent, and looks well after 
her household; she is up early in the 
morning, and while she works herself sees 
that others are not idle. “She looketh 
well to the ways of her household, and 
Her 
children rise up, and call her blessed ; her 
husband also, and he praiseth her, say- 
ing: ‘Many daughters have done virtu- 
ously, but thou excellest them all.’” Most 
beautiful of all is the verse: “ Her 
children rise up and call her blessed.” 
And next, I think, come the words I want 
you specially to remember and_ think 
about: “In her tongue is the law of kind- 
ness.” 3 

Perhaps you think it is no very great 
praise to say a person is kind, and speaks 
kindly—that it is easier and more natural 
to be kind than unkind. 

But wait a little, and think of all that 
it means, and then, perhaps, you will 
agree that it is not so very easy after all. 

To be always kind you must have self- 
control. That means keeping our bad 
temper in check, like. holding in a fierce 
horse with a bridle, not letting angry 
words break out, crushing down all mean 
thoughts, all selfishness and jealousy, never 
letting our lower nature get the upper 
hand. Until we have done this, and 
gained real control over ourselves, we 
cannot be sure of being always kind, and 
the law of kindness will not be in our 
tongue. 

So you see at once it is not very easy. 
But those who fight bravely this battle 
between good and evil grow stronger 
and better able to do the work God asks 
of usall. Itis strong character that helps 
most of all, and strong character is gained 
by always trying, and striving after what 
we know is good. 

_ Well then, if you are provoked, always 

try to keep control over yourself; keep 
back the angry words that are so quick to 
come. Instead of answering back, hold 
yourself in, and you will be surprised how 
soon the anger is all gone, and what 
seemed such bad temper in the others is 
gone too. 

There is a story about a wise priest in 
Ireland that I should like to tell you. He 
lived in a village where there was a 
very quarrelsome couple, and one day the 
wife came to him and complained bitterly 
of the miserable life she led because of 
her husband’s bad temper. She could 
bear it no longer, and she begged the priest 
to help her. He listened quite seriously 
to her story, and then going to a cupboard 
took out a bottle, which he gave her. 
“My good woman,” he said, ‘take this 
bottle of holy water, and every time your 
husband gets into a bad temper, take a 
spoonful of it, and keep it im your mouth 
for five minutes. You will find that he 
will soon be cured.” 

The woman thought it very strange, 
but she promised to do what the priest 
told her; and it was not long before she 
came back full of gratitude, saying that 


the water had a wonderful effect, and that 
her husband was getting quite good- 
tempered. es 

OFf course you see what had happened. 
There was nothing special in the water, 
but when it was in her mouth she could 
not answer back! And you might do 
worse, when you are provoked, than think 
of that story and keep your mouth shut. 
Very soon you will learn to be thankful 
indeed that you are getting such control 
over yourself, and helping others also to 

| keep from bad temper. ae 

Then to be always kind we must learn 
to be thoroughly unselfish, ready to give 
up our own will, and think more of the 
pleasure of others than our own. That 
seems hard at first, but it is really the 
selfish people who are most miserable, 
and the happiest are those whose first 
thought is for others. You can always 
find ways of being unselfish, in doing 
unpleasant duties, which no one else 
wants to do, in giving up some pleasure to 
another; but it must be done with a 
bright and cheerful face, not to make 
others uncomfortable by letting them see 
you are giving up to them. That is the 
true unselfishness, and it will give you 
greater happiness than any selfish 
pleasure. = 

And again, we must be thoughtful and 
sympathetic. So often we say and do 
things that hurt other people, and our 
only excuse is: “I didn’t mean to hurt 
her,” “I didn’t think he would mind.” 
No, it was just thoughtlessness ; but it is 
sad to think how much pain and misery 
is caused by want of thought. So re- 
member to be thoughtful, and to have 
sympathy with others—that is, feel with 
others ; think how they will feel and what 
they will like. © 

A poor woman in a workhouse once 
told me how dreary her life was, and 
then she said how eagerly she always 
looked forward to the visit of the Master 
of the workhouse. I asked whether he 
came often, and she said: ‘‘O,no, he’s too 
busy, and he never has time for more than 
a word or two with you, but what he says, 
he says in such a kind way, it quite warms 
your heart.” It made me think how 
much can be done by afew kind sym- 
pathetic words, how easy they are to speak 
and how often we neglect to say them. It 
made me wish that we were all more 
thoughtful and cared more to do our part 
to make sunshine in the world, 

Now do you see how much goes to make 
real kindness—self-control, unselfishness, 
thoughtfulness and sympathy. Only when 
you have learnt to have all these will the 
law of kindness be in your tongue, because 
it will be in your heart. But do not think it 
is too much to ask, and too difficult. Begin 
at once, and every step onwards and 
upwards will give you a new happiness. 
~Remember, it is God who asks it of us, 
and He helps us when we try, because we 
are His children. HK. M. 


Lert nothing issue from your mind until 
it has been steeped in love. Let tender 
mercies be over all your works. That is 
the meaning of “courtesy,” as used in the 
Scriptures — loving-minded, everything 
bathed in love. Now, I think you will 
see with me what a terrible lack there is 
of Scriptural courtesy even in Christian 
lives that are strong in faith. Many of 
us have faith, but we have uot this adorn- 
ment of courtesy, steeping everything in 


a loving mind. There is far too prevalent 
among us a rough, unfinished conscien- 
tiousness; a rugged truthfulness, a bluff 
and almost rude honesty. Well, consciea- 
tiousness is good, but it need not be rough. 
Truthfulness is good, but it need not be 
rugged. Honesty is good, but it need not 
be rude. 
honesty, are all essential elements in a 
sound mind; but God wants us to be 
more than sound-minded. He wants us 
to be loving-minded. He wants all these 
elements to be refined into loveliness ; 
He wants strength tobe clothed with 
beauty; He wants faithfulness to wear a 
garment of courtesy. He wants all things 
to be perfected, to wear a spwitual polish, 
to be lovely. —The Rev. J. H. Jowett. 


Conscientiousness, truthfulness, 


THE INWARD LIFE. 
Selected from Heclesiasticus, 19-21. 
He that despiseth small things shall 


fall by little and little. 


Whoso taketh pleasure in wickedness 
shall be condemned, but he that resisteth 
crowneth his life. 

He that can rule his tongue shall live 
without strife. 

The lips of talkers will be telling such 
things as pertain not unto them: but the 
words of such as have understanding are 
weighed in the balance. ; 

The heart of fools is in their mouth, 
but the mouth of wise men is in their 
heart. 

To slip upou a pavement is better than 
to slip with the tongue. A whisperer 
defileth his own soul, and is hated where- 
soever he dwelleth. 

A wise man will hold his tongue till he 
see opportunity : but a babbler and a fool 
will regard no time. 

A wise man by his words maketh him- 
self beloved. 

It is much better to reprove than to be 
angry secretly: and he that confesseth his 
fault shall be preserved from hurt. 

How good is it, when thou are reproved, 
to show repentance! for so shalt thou 
escape wilful sin. 

Admonish a friend. It may be he hath 
not done it; and if he have done it, that 
he do it no more. 

Admonish thy friend. It may be he hath 
not said it: or if he have, that he speak 
it not again. 

Admonish a friend: for many times it 
is a slander; and believe not every tale. 

There is one that: slippeth in his speech, 
but not from bis heart; and who is he 
that hath not offended with his tongue ? 

Admonish thy neighbour before thou 
threaten him: and not being angry, give 
place to the law of the Most High. 

The fear of the Lord is the first step to 
be accepted of Him, and wisdom obtaineth 
His love. 

The knowledge of the commandments of 
the Lord is the doctrine of life: and they 
that do things that please Him shall receive 
the fruit of the tree of immortality. 

The fear of the Lord is all wisdom; 
and in all wisdom is the performance of 
the law, and the knowledge of His 
omnipotency. 

The knowledge of wickedness is not 
wisdom, neither at any time the counsel of 
sinners prudence. 

He that hath small understanding and 
feareth God, is better than one that hath 
much wisdom and transgresseth the law 
of the’ Most High. 
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RELIGION AND THE CHURCH. 


Tue people of England seem to be at 

last awakening to the truth that to have 
a church or churches is not the same thing 
‘as to have a religion. Churches are, that 
religion may be realised: but it does not 
follow that to multiply or enlarge churches 
is to realise religion. On the contrary, it 
is possible by having too much church to 
have too little religion ; the most perfectly 
organised and administered ecclesiasticism 
may but effectually imprison the living 
Spirit of God. The churches are the 
means, but religion is the end ; and if they, 
instead of being well content to be and to 
be held means, good in the degree of their 
fitness and efficiency, regard and give 
themselves out as ends, then they become 
simply the most irreligious of institutions, 
mischievous exactly in proportion to their 
strength. Religion is too rich and varied 
a thing to be capable of incorporation in 
any one church, or even in all the 
churches; and the church that claims to 
be able to embody it, whether for a people 
or for humanity, simply shows the poverty 
and impotence of its own religious ideal. 
It is a small thing, nay more, an easy 
thing, for a church to make out its 
historical continuity and  catholicity— 
that is only a matter of deft criticism and 
courageous argument; but it 1s a great 
thing for any church to have created, or to 
be creating, a society correspondent to the 
ideal of Christ. 

So wrote Dr. Farrparen, in the Con- 
temporary Review of March, 1884, at 
the opening of an article on ‘ The 
Churches and the Ideal of Religion,” 
whichnow holds the first place in his new 
volume on Catholicism.* This volume 
is a very timely reprint of articles con- 
tributed to the Contemporary Review, 
dealing chiefly with the character, pro- 


* “Catholicism: Roman and Anglican.” By A. 
M., Fairbairn, M.A., D.D,, LL.D., Principal of Mans- 
field College, Oxford, (Hodder and Stoughton. 
7s, 6.) : 


gress and religious significance of the 
Catholic revival in this country, but 
including also a review of Mr. Batrour’s 
‘* Foundations of Belief,’ an article on 
“Some recent English Theologians,” 


and a concluding study of ‘ Oxford. 


and Jowett.’ It is a timely reprint, 
because amid the excitement of the 
present controversy in the Church of 
England it is of the utmost importance 
to have a clear grasp of first principles, 
and to understand what we mean by 
religion and by the Church. The con- 
trast between the sacerdotalism of the 
Catholic Church, both Roman and 
Anglican, and the spiritual religion of 
Jesus, the historical origin of sacer- 
dotafism in the Christian Church, and 
the necessary results of the dominance 
of that theory in the midst of the 
religious movements of our time, these 
are matters on which it is essential 
that we should form an _ instructed 
opinion, and arrive at convictions un- 
warped either by sentiment or passion, 
and to this end no more valuable help 
has been provided in the present crisis 
than this volume of Dr. Farrparry’s. 

The religious position of Newman 
and the other leaders of the Tractarian 
movement, which was the beginning of 
the Catholic revival, is subjected to a 
searching criticism, but at the hands 
of a sympathetic and generous critic. 
Dr. Farrpairn was strongly drawn 
towards these men, and acknowledges 
an indebtedness of the whole country to 
the new ideal of worship which they so 
earnestly exemplified. ‘‘ The religious 
spirit of England,’ he says, ‘‘ is, in all 
its sections and varieties, sweeter to-day 
than it was forty years ago, more open 
to the ministries of art and the gracious- 
ness of order, possessed of a larger sense 
of ‘the community of the saints,’ the 
kinship and continuity of the Christian 
society in all ages.” And yet when 
one goes to the root of the matter, and 
thinks out the Anglo-Catholic theory, 
it is found to be radically at variance 
with the true ideal of religious life. 

A significant warning is found in the 
fact that ‘the Church,” with its 
authoritative priesthood and essential 
sacraments, can condemn as ‘mere 
heathens, except in knowledge,” as 
Newman did in his Via Media, the 
whole body of the Society of Friends, 
because of their denial of the efficacy 
of the sacraments. This condemnation, 
Dr. Farrpairn says, ‘of some of the 
most beautiful and devoted spirits that 
have adorned the religion and _ pro- 
moted the philanthropies of modern 
times, may be good ecclesiasticism, but 
it is bad Christianity’; and this is but 
one example of what the theory involves, 
when carried to its logical issues. 

The religion of Jesus had very dif- 
ferent implications. His was a spirit 
broad as humanity, with faith in Gop- 
given faculties and the natural religious- 
ness of man. 


Measured by the standard of a sacer- 
dotal religion, Jesus was not a pious 
person; He spoke no word, did no act, 


‘ that implied a.priesthood for His people ; 


He enforced no sacerdotal observance, 
instituted no sacerdotal order, promulgated 
no sacerdotal law; but simply required 
that His people should be perfect as their 
Father in heaven is perfect. And so what 
He founded was a society to realise His 
own ideal, a kingdom of heaven, spiritual, 
eternal, which came without observation : 
a realm where the will of God is law, and 
the law is love, and the citizens are the 
loving and the obedient. 


And in another passage Dr. Farrparrn 


no less unmistakably declares that 


there is no evidence that Jasus ever 
created, or thought of creating, an 
organised society. Not ‘‘ the Church,” 
but the kingdom of Gop, or of heaven, 
was his ideal, a kingdom not outwardly 
organised, or capable of organisation, 
but “‘ essentially the contrary and con- 
trast of what is now understood as the 
Catholic Church, whether Roman or 
Anglican.” 

The strongest impression left upon 
us by this masterly book is of the need 
of a more faithful witness on the part 
of the Free Churches to the power of 
spiritual religion. Dr. Farrparrn’s 
analysis of Newman’s teaching points 
to the radical scepticism involved in 
his distrust of human reason and his 
consequent surrender to the authority 
of a medieval Church, rather than to 
the free spirit of Curist, and adds a 
noble plea for the authority and the 
divine significance of reason, which, 
Dr. FarrBarrn says, is as holy to him 
as the Church is to Newman. “It is 
too godlike to be inimical to Gop; 
scepticism is not the essence but the 
accident of its activity.” He further 
points out that the two greatest and 
most religious poets of the Victorian 
Era were untouched by the Anglo- 
Catholic movement, except to protest, 
and that while Tennyson and Brownine 
took a freer flight, and had a firmer 
hold on spiritual realities, the poetry 
of the movement, of which there was 
no lack, was the work of minor poets, 
and has been ‘“‘ mainly reminiscent 
and sentimental, not spontaneous and 
imaginative.” 

But while such considerations are 
ample to convince us of the deficiencies 
of the Anglo-Catholic system, there is 
something more than argument his- 
torical and philosophical required to 
make headway against the influence of 
the sacerdotalists in the Church. The 
undoubted self-sacrificing devotion and 
ardent zeal of the priests have estab- 
lished a hold upon the people in many 
quarters, where argument as to under- 
lying principles and logical issues would 
have little weight; and altogether, while 
controversy is inevitable, and useful 
so far as it can be kept free from old 
antipathies and the bitter passions of 
fanaticism, that will not suffice for the 
turning of the tide of religious life into 
healthier channels. 

What is required is a more effectual 
demonstration of the living power of 
religion in the Churches which have 
faith in the freedom of the spirit, a 
demonstration which shall set clearly 
before the people a nobler ideal of 
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religious life, and truer lineaments of 
the kingdom of Gop. 

It must be seen and felt that in the 
Free Churches there is a spirit as 
devout, a reverence as profound as in 
any sacerdotal Church, and that those 
who deny the authority of the priest, 
deny it for the sake of a higher and 
holier allegiance. There must be not 
only as ardent devotion, but as single- 
hearted eagerness to serve all human 
needs, to befriend the lonely and 
oppressed, to bring the influence of a 
holier life to those who are enslaved by 
the most squalid and degraded circum- 
stances. And, beyond this, there must 
be a wider outlook, and with new power 
the religion. of the Free Churches must 
claim the world as the sphere of its 
activity. When men are made to feel, 
by demonstration of the spirit, that all 
truth is of Gop, that all the earth is 
aflame with the glory of the Lorp, that 
in the order of society may be the law of 
the Most Hey, the justice and the com- 
passion of the Errernat, that in simple 
brotherhood is a revelation of the love 
of Gop, and all common work is done 
as in His sight, and with the happiness 
of those who are members of one house- 
hold, then they will be no_ longer 
touched by the glamour of the sacer- 
dotal Church. They ‘will know that 
there is a power of religion more 
effectual, more truly human, and, for 
that very reason, more divine, bringing 
men nearer to Gop, lifting off their 
burdens, filling their hearts with a 
better hope of His kingdom. 


CHRIST AND COMMON PEOPLE. 


I.—COMMON PEOPLE, 


Have we a gospel for common people ? 
Jesus had. He brought religion into touch 
with common life, expressed its truths in 
common language, and made clear the 
Divine presence to common people. 

Are we doing the same ? 

The common people heard Jesus gladly. 
Do the common people hear us gladly? 
If not, is it that the needs of common 
people are different in our day, or that 
the preachers preach the same gospel less 
ardently? Or do we preach another 
gospel to that of Christ? If the same 
and to the same common needs, why not 
with the same result ? 

Are common people more blind or more 
deaf in our day than they were in his? 
Do they have ears and hear not, eyes and 
see not, as was not the case in his day ? 
Or have they the same common faults 
they had, but no longer the same strong 
saviour to save them from their faults 
Is it not the teachers who are more in- 
different to their dulness, less careful 
to overcome it, less anxious than Jesus to 
unstop the deaf ears and to open the blind 
eyes ? 

What are common people? And what 
are their most common needs, and what 
is most commonly required ere the good 
news can be proclaimed of a new goodness 
in their midst ? 

Are we not all common people? Are 
we not blind, and deaf, and halting 
between two opinions, with the leprosy of 
selfishness, the death of sin, and the 


poverty of a very feeble spiritual life ? 
What shall rouse such men? 

Nothing, surely, save something that is 
powerfully planned. Good news for 
common people must be news of some 
common good, some great good commonly 
felt to come from it. The gospel that 
shall rouse common people is the news of 
one who heals their sickness, who gives 
the richest thoughts to the poorest soul, 
who makes the lame man leap—out of 
many hesitations to one great conclusion 
—who puts life into a dead cause (and 
had not the cause of the common. people 
long been judged a dead cause in Jesus’ 
day?),who drums on the common ear 
such striking words as strike into the 
heart, and compels the blind, by the force 
of his illustration, to see clearly. 

Jesus compelled men into the Kingdom 
of God. This news of a compelling 
spiritual power able to overmaster their 
own indifference is the best news, 
and the only kind of news that really 
comes as the gospel to common people. 

Their trouble is that they could enter 
God’s kingdom if they wanted to, but they 
do not want to. 

Jesus so showed them the Kingdom of 
God that he compelled them to want to 
euter it. 

This was Jesus’ gospel for those who 
did not want it, that he would force it on 
them. He opened the lids of their eyes 
and showed them what they did not want 
to see—the truth. He unstopped their 
deaf ears and compelled them to hear 
what they did not want to listen to—the 
Word of God. And thus he healed them. 

Jesus’ method is the only method that 
meets the needs of common people, whose 
common fault is this: that they do not see 
and do not hear anything at all that is 
not forced upon their notice. 

It is the only salvation for all of us 
whose chief fault it is that we are not 
caring or trying to save ourselves ; who 
are ourselves our own greatest enemy. 
We need in a saviour one who, regardless 
of our protests and struggles to escape, 
pursues us relentlessly, fights against us, 
and saves us from ourselves. 

The preacher who only preaches the 
Word of God to those who are willing to 
hear it—who shows God’s Truth to those 
only who come with open eyes to see it—is 
no disciple of Jesus Christ. 

Good and glorious in its heathen way 
as such a man’s work may be, it is not 
the work which is known to the world as 
Christian: it is not in any especial way 
Christ-like. Such a preacher does not 
save, he does not rescue; for the most 
part he does not reach the secret trouble 
of the ordinary man—his trouble with 
himself and with his own wilful blindness 
and deafness. - 

Have we a gospel for common people ? 
Have we any good news to tell of the 
common consequence of our preaching, 
and its effects among the common people, 
“Go your way and tell the orthodox 
Churches the things which ye do 
hear and see; the blind receive 
their sight, and the lame walk, the lepers 
are cleansed, and the deaf hear, and the 
dead are raised up, and the poor have good 
tidings preached to them, and blessed is 
he whosoever shall find none occasion of 
stumbling in Unitarianism ? ” 

Have we the good news to tell that 
Jesus had ? Can we send to the prison- 
house of creeds such a message as 
TG erect Rae aia age ok aap 


Have we the same gospel that he had, 
the good news of good work done among 
the multitudes and masses of the common 
people? Or have we another gospel 
than that of Christ? or are we of 
another spirit than his? Who, then, shall 
save the world, if they who love it teach it 
falsehood, and they who have all know- 
ledge do not love it ? 

Are we. trying? 
trying ? 

The leprous and the unclean, and those 
whose secret selfishness of purpose so com- 
monly spoils so many common lives, and 
those who do not wish to learn*to love 
their neighbours as themselves, and stand 
on purpose afar off from all our preaching 
—are we cleansing these lepers? Are we 
reputed, as Jesus was, able to cleanse 
such—till even they themselves come to 
us to be cleansed ? 

The maniac who cries that the Holy 
One of God may not come near him ; and 
the legion of devils that desires so 
ardently not to be cast out, and degrada- 
tion that asks to sink into swine; are we 
speaking with authority, plunging the 
swine, like a millstone, into the depths of 
the sea of repentance and driving this 
demoniac desire out of all possessed with 
it ? 

If not, we-have no good news to bring 
to common people. 

The dead stir not, and ask no man to 
raise them. The poor, debased, and 
impoverished spirit seeks no further 
lessons to learn, and avoids instruction. 
Jesus, almost by foree—by spiritual force, 
by the forced hours of his long day’s 
labour and his all-night’s prayer, by forced 
marches, by force of character, speech and 
example, by parable and simile and 
mental force, by forcible gesture and the 
force of his language, by forcible dis- 
regard of opposition and by talking till 
men stopped their ears and rushed upon 
him as their only escape from hearing—so 
overmastered the wickedness, blindness, 
deafness, and indifference of his time, and 
so forced an entrance for his gospel 
through the eyes and ears and senses into 
the hearts and minds and lives of common 
people, that he roused their indifference 
into earnest attention, overcame man’s 
perpetual evil with God’s incessant good- 
ness, and saved men at the last who had 
never expected to be saved at the first. 

He was not polite to the wickedness of 
men. In God’s world it is surely rude 
vulgarity only that asks the word of God 
always to bow to the amour propre (or 
impropre) of sin. Far otherwise did 
Jesus treat wickedness, and showed it the 
scorn and contempt it deserved, and is 
reputed of all men for this the most 
supremely “gentle” man. It soon be- 
came good news in Christ’s day, that men 
were no longer to be left to themselves ; 
that God had sent a prophet to speak to 
them, and a saviour to save them. And 
this gospel of God spread far and wide; 
for Jesus knew, as few preachers ever have 
known, not “what” he stood for, but 
“whom.” He was come to preach God 
to common people. Witrrep Harris. 


Jesus tried. Are we 


He that never changed any of his 
opinions, never corrected any of his 
mistakes: and he who was never wise 
enough to find out any mistakes in him- 
self, will not be charitable enough to 
excuse what he reckons mistakes in 
others.—Benjamin Whichcote. 
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THE FREE CHURCH CATECHISM. 

Sir,—My friend Mr. Page Hopps is 
very eager “to deal very frankly indeed 
with Dr. Horton and Dr. Clifford” con- 
cerning the Free Church Catechism, No 
one will object; but it is only fair your 
readers should be put right on one matter 
of fact—namely, that the compilers of the 
Catechism had not the advantage of the 
services of Dr. Horton in framing that 
document. The representatives of the 
Congregationalists were Drs. Berry, 
Barrett, -Mackennal, Rogers, and Pro- 
fessor Vernon Bartlett. 

eb, 10. JOHN CLIFFORD. 


2 209——————— 


IRISH UNIVERSITY EDUCATION. 


Srr,—May I call the attention of your 
readers to what has actually been done by 
the British Government on behalf of 
Catholic collegiate education in Ireland 
during the last century ? Our people have 
short memories, and to hear some of them 
talk, one would think that the Catholic 
University grievance was a new thing in 
Irish politics, and that no honest attempts 
had been made to meet it, short of whole- 
sale sacrifice of principle. 

In 1795, during Harl Fitzwilliam’s lord- 
lieutenancy and under Grattan’s guidance, 
St. Patrick’s College, Maynooth, was 
established by the Irish Parliament 
(wholly Protestant) for the education of 
the Catholic laity and priesthood. Grants 
of £8,000 were made in 1795, £7,000 in 
1796, £10,000 in 1797, £10,000 in 
1798, and £8,000 in 1799. The Imperial 
Parliament at the time of the Union took 
over the obligation and continued the 
grant; but the lay element disappeared, 
and the College became simply a seminary 
for the priesthood. Acrid discussions 
took place yearly when the grant was 
proposed, but it was continued in varying 
amounts, without intermission, until 1846, 
when Sir Robert Peel carried a Bill, by 
328 votes to 176, giving an increased 
annual grant of £26,360 (made into a 
permanent appropriation, to save the 
constant discussions) and an extra grant 
of £30,000 with which to enlarge the 
College so as to receive 500 students, all 
destined for the priesthood. The Irish 
Church Disestablishment Act of 1869 
provided for the commutation of this 
grant in return for a capital sum of 
£372,331. Nota bad endowment for an 
Irish Catholic Sectarian College to receive 
from a British Government! For all 

practical purposes, Maynooth may still be 
regarded as a Catholic College, heavily en- 
dowed by the State. - 

Sir Robert Peel, who was actuated by an 
earnest desire to lay the Catholic grievance 
and to give a generous education to the 
Catholic youth of Ireland, did not stop 
with this greatly-increased endowment 
to a college exclusively set apart for the 
education of the priesthood. At the same 
time (1845) his Government brought for- 
ward a Bill for the establishment of three 
new colleges—one at Belfast, another at 
Cork, and a third at Galway—to promote 
middle-class education in Ireland on the 


principle of perfect religious equality. The 
brillant ‘“ Young Ireland ” party rejoiced 
at the prospect of such a measure; the 
Catholic laity generally were ready to 
accept the Billas a solution of the difficulty 
with some slight emendations ; but Daniel 
O’Connell fiercely opposed it—mainly, Iam 
afraid, because the ‘‘ Young Ireland”? men 
supported it—taking up Sir Robert Inglis’s 
catch-ery that it meant a “ godless educa- 
tion”’; and the Catholic priesthood insisted 
on several drastic amendments before they 
could give it their blessing. They de- 
manded that a fair proportion of the 
appointments should be given to approved 
Catholics; that the Catholic prelates 
should form part of the Governing Board ; 
that Catholic professors of history, logic, 
metaphysics, moral philosophy, geelogy, 
and anatomy must be appointed, or 
Catholic students could not be allowed to 
attend the lectures; and that a Catholic 
chaplain should be appointed by the 
Bishop at each college, with a suitable 
salary, to superintend the moral and reli- 
gious instruction of the Catholic students. 
The Government made several concessions, 
but could not grant all. They had no 
objection to chairs of theology being 
privately endowed, or divinity halls being 
built by any denomination ; they excluded 
moral philosophy and Irish history from 
the course of education ; they were willing 
to have Catholic chaplains for Catholic 
students, but without salary from the 
public funds. And so the Queen’s Colleges 
were established in Ireland. The Catholic 
primate announced that he would give the 
new scheme a fair trial ; so did the Bishops 
at Belfast, Cork, and Galway. But the 
majority of the dignitaries held aloof, and 
before long all withdrew their support 
under instructions from Rome. 

In 1850 the “Queen’s University in 
Ireland” was established, with its centre 
at Dublin, the three Queen’s Colleges 
being affiliated to that University, which 
granted degrees in arts, medicine, law, and 
engineering to students who received their 
education at one of these colleges. Ireland 
was thus provided with a second teaching 
University ; and in its short existence of 
twenty-nine years the Queen’s University 
proved its high merit in sending out to 
the world some of the most distinguished 
men in the various faculties. Up to the 


time of the undeserved extinction of that: 


University the number of students who 
had passed through the three colleges was 
as follows:—Protestant Episcopalians, 
4,041; Roman Catholics, 3,887; Presby- 
terians, 2,585 ; various, 806—total, 11,319. 
The college at Galway has never been a 
success in point of attendance ; but those 
at Cork and Belfast were and are. The 
proportion of Catholic students at Cork 
has always been about half. The Queen’s 
Colleges may not have done all they were 
intended to do for Catholic students, but 
that is because the Church has tried to ban 
them. Fortunately many Catholic parents 
have refused to be intimidated, and their 
sons have sat side by side with Protestants 
on the college benches, to the mutual 
advantage of both sets. We have the 
Bishop of Limerick’s authority for the 
statement that there are now a hundred 
Catholic students at Trinity College. 

Jn 1871 all religious tests were abolished 
from Dublin University, and Trinity 
College was thrown open withont reserve 
to students of all denominations, Catholic 
or Protestant, no subscription of the 


Articles being required except in the 


faculty of theology. This was intended as 
a boon to Catholics as well as to those Pro- 
testants who before disestablishment had 
been called Nonconformists; but the 
Catholic hierarchy, which has blessed Ox- 
ford and Cambridge Universities by the 
Papal Rescript of $895, permitting its 
students to go freely among others in 
these ancient educational establishments, 
has stubbornly refused to do the same 
with Dublin. Yet there is no real 
difference between the cases; the reason 
is that the priesthood think they can 
secure greater concessions for their faith 
in Ireland than they can ever do in Hng- 
land. 

In 1873 Mr. Gladstone wrecked a strong 
Government in a kindly but ill-advised 
attempt to propitiate the Catholics by 
reconstituting Dublin University. The 
general idea of the scheme was to incor- 
porate the Queen’s Colleges with Trinity 
in a larger Dublin University, from which 
theology, moral philosophy, and modern 
history should be excluded; but the 
scheme met with no support, and fell dead. 
Not so with Lord Beaconsfield’s Act of 
1879, which most unfairly, and almost at 
a moment’s notice, abolished the Queen’s 
University that required a three years’ 
course of teaching at one of the Queen’s 
Colleges, and substituted the Royal 
University of Ireland—an examining 
corporation only, framed on the model of 
London University, except that a large 
proportion of its senate, examiners, and 
fellows was deliberately selected so as to 
conciliate the Catholics. The Royal 
University was founded for one reason 
only—to please the Catholics; and the 
“oodless” University, which had done 
admirable work, was destroyed for the 
same sole reason. is 

And, as a matter of fact, in spite of their 
protests, the Royal University has, on the 
whole, given great satisfaction to the 
Catholics. They have availed themselves, 
priesthood and laity, of itsadvantages: they 
have taken its degrees, gained many of its 
prizes, and, in open competition with the 
Protestants from the north, carried off a . 
large and creditable share of its honours. 
What is there to grumble at? One would 
imagine there was no such thing as a 
University in Ireland in which Catholic 
students can secure degrees and win 
honours. Much is said against Trinity 
College, Dublin, and Queen’s College, 
Belfast, and they are called Protestant 
Colleges (which they are not, except in 
“ atmosphere”) ; but hardly a word 1s said 
by Catholics about the Royal University 
in which they have an exactly equal 
chance with Protestants, and which 
they could easily capture by crowding 
their students into it and so creating a 
“Catholic atmosphere.” Yet this institu- 
tion has twenty years of honoured history 
behind it; for the good work of the 
Queen’s University has been continued 
in it, as far as was practicable in an 
institution whose degrees were thrown 
open to all comers on passing a series of 
examinations. The standard of examina- 
tion has been seldom inferior, generally 
equal, and in some directions superior, to 
that of London University. It was the 
first University in the kingdom to throw 
open all its degrees and honours to 
women students; and Catholic women, 
as well as Catholic priests (a numerous 
proportion of its graduates) have dis- 
tinguished themselves in open competition. 

The fact is, the Irish Catholic priest- 
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hood. have. no. desire to see the Royal 
University destroyed ; but they hope either 
to have it made thoroughly Catholic by Act 
of Parliament, or, as they would prefer, 
to have a new and practically exclusive 
University established for them on their 
own lines in addition. ‘This ought ye to 
have done and not to have left the other 
undone” is their plea. There is already 
in existence an association of Colleges 
known as ‘‘The Catholic University of 
Ireland,” founded in 1851 and re-organised 
in 1882. It is, of course, without a charter 
of incorporation, and so has no power to 
erant degrees; but it is there ready for 
its charter, when this or any other 
Government dares to propose to grant it. 
The Bishop of Limerick acknowledges 
that this “ University” is “a comparative 
failure,” chiefly because of its disability 
in the matter of conferring degrees; but 
he boasts (and not without reason) that 
its principal College, in St. Stephen’s 
Green, holds a remarkably high place in 
the examinations of the Royal University. 
At present the “Catholic University ” 
consists of the following Colleges :—St. 
Patrick’s (Maynooth), University (St. 
Stephen’s Green), St. Patrick’s (Carlow), 
University (Blackrock), Holy Cross (Clon- 
liffe), and the Medical School (Cecilia- 
street, Dublin). 

We have Mr. Balfour’s authority for the 
statement (which I have not seen contra- 
dicted) that the fellowships of the Royal 
University are in the main, as they were 
intended to be, held by Catholics; and 
also that “these fellowships are pooled, 
and the money goes, as there is no legal 
reason why it should not go, towards the 
support of this highly denominational 
institution [University College, Dublin, 
under Jesuit control}.” I agree that there 
is no reason why Catholic fellows should 
not do as they please with the proceeds of 
their fellowship. It is no concern of ours 
whether they do or do not choose to use 
this money for the voluntary endowment 
of a sectarian institution. But when 
Mr. Balfour proceeds to argue that this 
constitutes ‘(a far more denominational 
system for the use of public funds” than 
is the one he proposes, he cannot make us 
responsible for the application of money 
prizes intended to mark personal merit, or 
drive us into a deliberate denomina- 
tionalism and sectarianising policy which 
we abhor. 

If I am not trespassing too much on 
your space, I should like to send a third 
letter on this subject next week. 

Bolton, Feb. 8. C. J. STREET, 
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THE SUSTENTATION FUND. 


Srr,—Whether many or few of your 
readers will be satisfied with the reply of 
the managers to Mr. Spears’ and Mr. 
Blazeby’s letters may be debated, but I 
think there are a good many who will 
thank these ministers for raising the 
question to which their letters refer. In 
a Free Church it surely is well that a free 
expression of opinion is encouraged. Mr. 
Spears and Mr. Blazeby are under the 
impression, in which I confess I share, 
that at the Conference when this Fund was 
raised, none. amongst the general 
assembly ever dreamt that it would go to 
the support of ministers proclaiming 


themselves ostentatiously non-Christian. 


There would have been a lively discussion 
had it been so understood, and the resolu- 


tion would not have been suffered to pass | 


with the comparative unanimity that it 
did. 

It seems to be considered by the 
managers of the Fund that because Mr. 
Conway and Mr. Voysey, sen., were invited 
to the meeting (I do not think they were 


| present), therefore the managers’ claim to 


be unlimited in “the width” of their 
dispensation of the Fund, is incontro- 
vertible. 

I remember very distinctly that at this 
Conference I and several other Sunday- 
school teachers wanted much to introduce 
a subject that we thought vitally affected 
the direct Christian teachingin the schools, 
polyonymous as they were and are, follow- 
ing in this respect the congregations more 
or less to which they are attached. 

The question was ruled out of order as 
inopportune at the time, but those who 
were in favour of its introduction would 
have been not a little astonished if the 
invitation of Agnostic, Theistic, or Trini- 
tarian guests could have affected their 
course of action one way or the other. 

But why I am writing this is that I and 
some others may distinctly understand 
whereto this new doctrine of “ width” is 
leading us. Is it meant to embrace 
“Unitarian” ministers in the widest sense 
of that term, whether they profess or 
reject the profession of Christianity, so 
that if—let us say—and putting it as 
extravagantly as we will—any congrega- 
tion whose name appears on the roll of 
the ‘‘ Essex Hall Year Book,” or sending 
a representative to the Conference, chooses 
to elect a Jew, Mohammedan, Sweden- 
borgian, or even Mormon, resting his 
demand for domestic latitudinarianism on 
the tenets and sanction of the Old Testa- 
ment, his claim on the Sustentation Fund, 
administered by very liberal managers, 
may be now entertained and met ? 

There is just one other question I 
would ask if you will kindly permit me to 
doso. Is the centre of our church life to be 
now removed from the B. and F.U.A. to 
the Triennial Conference, and is this 
latter no longer to be considered receptive, 
consultative, and suggestive only, but 
administrative aswell? If. M. Wanz. 


[Turis “new doctrine of width,” of 
which Mr. Wade speaks, is as old as the 
foundation of our Free Churches, but itis 
faced now by a new problem belonging to 
the condition of our present religious life. 
It will lead us, we should say, just so far 
as a helpful religious fellowship in our 
group of churches leads us. When one 
of our congregations has elected a Jew or 
a Mormon as its minister, it will be time 
enough to ask whether such a church can 
be retained in fellowship; but so far as 
the managers of the Sustentation Fund 
are concerned, they are, in our view, clearly 
right in the course they have adopted, 
taking the churches included in the Con- 
ference as the field of their operations, 
and asking, not as to the doctrine of the 
minister, but as to the religious life of 
the church. They cannot constitute 
themselves a court of theological inquisi- 
tion; the Conference must determine the 
limits of its own fellowship. And for our 
own part, we certainly think that the 
spirit of Christian fellowship ought to 
include all worshippers of the Father, 
who desire to be included. The Christian 
testimony of our churches will be best 
maintained, not by a policy of inquisition 
and exclusion so long.as the fundamental 


(bond of union in the worship of God 


‘days, including two week-ends. 


is faithfully maintained, but by a truer 
devotion on the part of all disciples to 
the spirit of Christian charity and a more 
living and persuasive witness to the power 
of Christian truth.—Eb. Inq. | 


—__-_$¢6—___ 


THE DOCTRINE OF “KENOSIS.” 


Sirx,—Will you kindly allow me to say 
that since I penned the review of Dr. 
Rashdall’s important work on ‘ Doctrine 
and Development” it has occurred to me 
(owing, I believe, to the recollection of a 
suggestion once made to me by Dr. Drum- 
mond) that I may have done the Apostle 
Paul an injustice in fathering upon him 
this doctrine of ‘“‘ Kenosis,” which Dean 
Sabatier rightly calls ‘a semi-Pagan 
heresy.” The passage in the Epistle to 
the Philippians indubitably proves that 
Paul’s meaning is that it is Christ and 
not (as Dr. Rashdall alleges) God who 
“emptied himself.” It is, however, quite 
possible, and even, Iam now inclined to 
think, probable, that the Apostle was not 
thinking at all of any act by Christ 
anterior to his human birth; and that he 
simply used the expression ‘ emptied 
himself” in a similar sense to that in 


“which he shortly after used the expres- 


sion “humbled himself.” The leading 
idea, accordingly, in Paul's mind was that 
it is just the intense humility and _ self- 
forgetfulness of Christ’s nature which is 
the clearest proof and manifestation of 
his intrinsic divinity. If this be so, all 
this “Kenotic” business, by needlessly 
entangling himself in which Dr. Rash- 
dall has got into such hopeless inconsisten- 
cies, is not due to Paul at all, but to that 
very copious source of theological error— 
the ingenious speculations of unspiritual 
theologians, Cuartes B. Upton. 


—<—-- © 6 ——————— 


SUMMER SESSION FOR SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL TEACHERS. 


Str,—I am desired by the Committee of 
the Sunday-school Association to ask you 
to allow me space to make known that 
arrangements are being made to hold a 
short Summer session at Oxford, in July 
next. The Professors of Manchester Col- 
lege, and other friends at Oxford, have 
cordially promised their co-operation and. 
a friendly welcome to their visitors. 

The session will probably last ten 
Nothing 
definitely in respect to the proceedings 
has so far been settled, but it is suggested 
that arrangements should be made for a 
series of morning lectures, followed by a 
midday meal, which all members would be 
invited to attend. The afternoons would 
furnish opportunities for visiting the 
Colleges and other places of interest, and 
in- the evenings it is proposed that 
meetings be arranged, when subjects of 
practical utility to Sunday-school teachers 
shall be introduced and discussed. 

Later on a definite plan of proceedings, 
and of arrangements as to lodgings, will 
be made known through the Sunday- 
school correspondents ; but it was thought 
advisable that, this being a new departure, 
as early a notice as possible of the pro- 
posed session should be given. 

The Committee are aware that, owing to 
various circumstances, many teachers will 
be unable to attend, and they suggest that 
it would in some instances be possible for 
schools to send a delegate to represent 
them at Oxford, paying the expenses of 
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the visitor, and in return receiving from 
him a report of what has taken place. 
Jon PritcHarp, Hon. Sec., 
Sunday School Association. 


——————_+09—__—_—. 


THEODORE PARKER. 
Str,—In_ Frothingham’s “Life of 
Theodore Parker,” Chapter VIIL., p. 171, 
there occurs the following: — ‘The 
Journal under date of Jan. 23, 1843, gives 
a full account (to be printed in 1899 as a 
memorial of the nineteenth century) of a 
meeting of the association at which Mr. 
Parker was present by particular request, 
for conference on matters of ecclesiastical 
concern.” 

May I ask you to do all in your power 
to have this valuable document brought 
to light, and with it, Parker’s “Letter to 
the Boston Association of Congregational 
Ministers touching certain matters of 
their theology” ? This letter has never 
been answered. 

In these days of Traditional Theological 
wreckage, the publishing of the above 
would prove of priceless worth to free 
religious thinkers. Parker plowed his 
thought into the best of American life, 
and since his death his influence as a 
constructive religious thinker, has cleared 
and widened the intellectual horizon of all 
honest seekers of the truth. 

W. J. Smiru. 

Alderhurst, Sale, Feb. 7. 


———_v2.ee———__—_ 


CONGREGATIONAL CHRONICLES. 


Mr. E. Brarrawaire, of Nottingham, 
writes in reference to Mr. Hargrove’s 
description of the Mill Hill Record, edited 
by the late Rev. Thomas Hincks, as having 
been “on a far more ambitious scale than 
is anywhere attempted now by a single 
church.” Mr. Braithwaite says :— 

“In January, 1872, when the Rev. 
R. A. Armstrong was minister here, he 
started The High Pavement Chronicle. It 
came out bi-monthly, and has been pub- 
lished uninterruptedly ever since. The 
first number, and the one for the current 
month, lie before me, and each contains 
sixteen pages. If anyone should ever 
write the History of our High Pavement 
Congregation, the Chronicle will supply 
him with a mass of valuable material.” 


PROVINCIAL LETTER. 


LIVERPOOL. 


“Caparisons are odorous,’ as Mrs. 
Malaprop says, but the remembrance of 
our near neighbour, Manchester, with its 
girdle of thirty, or more, congregations 
whose thought is Unitarian, makes Liver- 
pool and its district feel very limited. 
Yet the further remembrance of what 
Liverpool Unitarians have meant in the 
past and still mean, in the civic, philan- 
thropic and social life of this majestic 
port, removes all sense of littleness, and 
fills one with legitimate pride and thank- 
fulness. So itis no “chronicle of small 
beer’? I have to pen. 

First, as to the externals of our religious 
life in the way of church edifices. The 
rapid growth in modern times of our great 
cities, which is productive of so much 
disorganisation of the simpler life of our 
forefathers, presses very heavily on a 
small body like ours, possessing few 
places of worship, and those located in 
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the heart of the city. As the members of 
our churches are forced year by year to 
suburbs increasingly remote, with limited 
Sunday trains or trams, the difficulty of 
regular attendance becomes very great. 
In Manchester this hag resulted in the 
formation of new congregations within 
reach of groups of outlying Unitarians. 
In Liverpool and elsewhere the remedy is 
the bold removal of existing churches to 
more favourable neighbourhoods, As 
your readers probably know, the historic 
Renshaw-street Chapel, which is ouly 
five minutes’ walk from Hope-street 
Church, is the religious home of many 
leading families resident far away, and 
some time ago it was decided that a 
new chapel should be erected in the Sefton 
Park district. This seems a very wise 
step. Hope-street Church remains to 
shelter all who reside in central and 
northerly districts, so no one need go 
adrift by the removal of the other congre- 
tion. 

A few days ago I visited the new 
edifice, and was greatly impressed by its 
beauty, even in its incomplete state. It is 
roofed in, but floors and windows are yet 
absent. The exterior is of very striking 
design in red brick. The interior is lined 
throughout with red sandstone, and the 
coved ceiling is of beautiful woodwork. 
The noble chancel with its apsidal end, 
the ample choir well elevated, the wide 
nave to contain all the seats, and the 
aisles used simply for access to the pews 
—all combine to give great dignity and 
beauty. The date of opening is still 
uncertain. 

Hope-street Church also has its building 
scheme in full progress in the shap2 of 
a Church Hall at the rear of the church. 
This is being erected in celebration of 
the bi-centenary of the congregation. The 
space is somewhat limited, but a useful 
and ornamental building will be added 
to the already beautiful architectural 
group. 

At Liscard the new Chapeland Lecture 
Hall, the gift of Mrs. Elam in memory of 
her husband,is also making solid progress, 
and bids fair to be a handsome and some- 
what original building. So much for 
brick and stone—whereby much faith and 
zeal are manifested. 

Passing now to things spiritual, the 
first matter for great rejoicing is the 
return to partial work of our honoured 
and loved friend R. A. Armstrong, who 
has been laid aside for four months 
(besides previous absences) by a general 
breakdown. We have all missed his wise 
and impressive counsels and kindly com- 
panionship, and trust that he may soon 
be in full energy and strength. His re- 
turn was signalised by the gift cf a hand- 
some silk gown. Let us hope he may live 
to wear it out in useful service. 

For the last four months his pulpit has 
been filled by the Rey. T. W. Freckelton, 
who has won many friends, and whose 
preaching has, I am told, fully sustained 
his old reputation. It is far better in such 
a crisis to have a steady, continuous 
influence such as he can wield, rather 
than a kaleidoscopic variety of chance 
supplies. 

In Mr. Armstrong’s absence all the usual 
good work of the church has been loyally 
maintained, and in the rejoicing over his 
return a fresh wave of spiritual life and 
energy may well arise. 

Mr. Jupp, since his advent at the 
Ancient Chapel, has taken his place also in 
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our affection and esteem, and bids fair to 
fill that gap of universal usefulness which 
you, Mr. Editor, left when you removed. 
That venerable and quaint chapel has 
still a career before it in an unostentatious 
way, and could ill be spared. 

The annual meeting of the Liverpool 
District Missionary Association, which 
was held on the 2nd inst. at Southport, 
was interesting and profitable. Right 
good it was to listen to the Rev. Chas. 
Hargrove, who always impresses one with 
a sense of his utter sincerity and sim- 
plicity of character and purpose, and who 
is a standing monument of what our plain 
Unitarian faith can do for a mind per- 
plexed and tortured by Catholic dogma 
and ecclesiasticism. The annual report 
shows satisfactory work and progress in 
the assisted congregations of Liscard, 
Crewe, and Bootle, and a healthy tone 
pervaded the meeting. Under the 
auspices of this Association, a course 
of lectures will be commenced this week 
in Walton, a district lying between Bootle 
and Hamilton-road, in the hope of drawing 
attention to those centres. Dr. Klein (who, 
by the by, is filling Renshaw-street Chapel 
on Sunday evenings by his weighty lectures) 
opened the course with a stirring address 
on “ Religion and the Sacerdotal Concep- 
tion of it.” A devotional] service had 
prefaced the lecture, the singing being 
strikingly hearty and musical. Towards 
the end of the address applause involun- 
tarily broke out, which was renewed again 
and again, giving a pleasing sensation to 
which we are unaccustomed when dealine 
with religious subjects. Everything points 
to an intense revival of interest in the 
greatest of all questions, and out of the 
seeming evil of the excesses of Ritualisna 
a very real good is emerging. “ Religion 
and the Protestant Conception of it” 
follows this week, and the course covers a 
well-conceived and systematic line of 
thought. The attendance filled nearly 
every seat. 

No account of Liverpool would be com- 
plete without reference to our three 
Domestic Missions. That at Mill-street 
ranks only second to  Hurst-street, 
Birmingham, in the multiplicity and 
success of its agencies; and the mis- 
sionaries are kept at full stretch to cope 
with the crowds who gather in the noble 
buildings week by week. The mission is 
admirably aided by efficient workers from 
the leading congregations, though the 
constant cry is for more helpers. 

Under Mr. Haigh, Hamilton-road 
chapel and school are becoming a centre 
of new life and usefulness, especially by 
drawing in crowds of the young people of 
the neighbourhood. Religion and whole- 
some recreation are wisely united, with 
classes for the thoughtful and home 
visitation for the sick and needy. . 

At Bond-street Mr. Morgan Whiteman 
carries on the old work, but the conditions 
of the neighbourhood have so changed 
that it is by no means impossible that 
some day it will seem wiser to concentrate 
the work at Hamilton-road. 

All in all, there is considerable reason 
for buoyancy and confidence respecting 
our religious life and work in and around 
Liverpool. The darkest feature is the 
gradual loss from death, removal, and 
other causes, of some of the traditional 
families of wealth and influence, leaving 
a heavier burden on those of smaller 
means and less social weight. The diys 
when a string of private carriiges stool 
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awaiting the close of service in Renshaw- 
street and Hope-street have passed away. 
The homely tram or homelier tramp. now 
mark the change to democracy. 

H. W. Hawkes. 


UNITARIANISM IN AMERICA. 


At a recent meeting of the Unitarian 
Club in Boston addresses were given on 
“The Forward Movement of Organised 
Liberalism.” From these, as reported in 
the Christian Register, we take the follow- 
ing extracts. The first is from the address 
of the Rev. Charles E. St. John, of Pitts- 
burg :— 
“A great tide of the religious life is 
sweeping over this country, an intelligent 
and noble faith taking upon itself more 
and more an aspect of liberalism. It has 
come to be a grandeur of belief in God, a 
splendid certainty of the immortality of 
the human soul, a fine and loyal conscious- 
ness of the importance to every man of 
being a follower of Jesus Christ, a per- 
ception of the wonder of this beautiful 
and orderly world. It has come to be a 
religion which presses round about every 
‘man to make him fearless and cheerful in 
all the conditions of his existence. That 
religion will go on with increasing power, 
in this our land, whatever any individual 
or Church may do. That religion in its 
liberal aspect is having other supporters 
than ourselves. In every other Christian 
body are men who are preaching exactly 
what we preach, and putting a power into 
their advocacy of the essentials of Chris- 
_ tian belief which cannot be rivalled in any 

period in the history of the Church. It 
would be easy for us to he back and let 
the leaven work, and take no more trouble 
about it. Why do we not do it? For 
the simple reason that we are men, for the 
reason that we want to have a hand in 
what is going to lift soul after soul out of 
conditions that are low, into conditions 
that are glorious and beautiful. It will 
go on whether we help it or not; but, for 
our own sakes, we must have a share in 
the work. This tide flows on through 
willing human souls, and it cannot cease 
so long as one single soul is willing to 
help and advance the work.” 

The third address of the evening was 
by the Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, secretary of 
the American Unitarian Association, and 
in the course of it he said :— 

“T heard a campaign speech not long 
ago wherein the orator said, ‘If the party 
is going to stay where it is, it has got to 
move forward!’ That has some rela- 
tion, perhaps, to the forward movement 
of Unitarianism. Surely, if we stand 
still, we stagnate. It is a maxim of the 
military art that the army which always 
stays inside its entreuchments is beaten 
already. There is demanded of us the 
constructive energy and the constructive 
spirit—the spirit that does not mistake 
restlessness for progress, or revolution 
for reform, or removal of landmarks for 
enlargement of territory. 

“What, then, I ask, are the essential 
elements of the advance which we crave 
I believe that the primary element is illus- 
trated here to-night. Your Association 
believes that the primary thing in the suc- 
cess of a new Unitarian church is a con- 
secrated personality. 


« What, then, is HONS policy of your 
Association? It is to find the strategic 
points of advance; and it is to put into 


each of those places just the very best 
man that.can be found, believing that the 
power of that personality is what the 
cause first requires. And the more I 
become acquainted with the fellowship of 
Unitarian ministers who are to be the dis- 
ciples, the evangelists, the apostles of our 
form of faith, the more I discover in this 
little band of men the power which may 
be as salt to keep the nation from corrup- 
tion. And the more I have to do with this 
work of planting and founding Unitarian 
churches, the more I convince myself, and 
hope to convince others, that there is no 
more direct blow to be struck in this 
country for pure religion, for higher 
civilisation, for deeper patriotism, than is 
struck by those who found and maintain 
these centres of influence.” 


NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES. 


—— 


[Notices and Reporis for this Department should 
be as brief as possible, and be sent in by Thursday 
Morning.) 

E = Oe 

Bedfield.—Mr. T. Elliot (Highgate) and the Rev. 
T, E. M. Edwards have recently preached here. On 
Tuesday evening a lecture (the second of a vourse) 
on “ The Spanish-American War ” was given by the 
minister’s eldest son. The lecture was illustrated 
with lantern views. Mr. Goldstein provided lantern 
outfit and acted as lanternist. 

Burnley.— Fortnightly services were held at the 
Burnley-lane Mission Room during the past year, 
and with the new year the Sunday-school began to 
meet morning and afternoon, instead of afternoon 
only. On Sunday, Feb. 5, the Rev. A. Gordon 
preached afternoon and eveniug. It is hoped that 
occasional evening services will be held during the 
year. On Thursday, Feb. 9, the annual business 
meeting was held, when addresses were giver. by the 
Rev. A. C. Smith and Mr. T. Lancaster. Mr. S. 
Sutcliffe was in the chair, We understand that 
the final consideration of the resignation by the 
Rev. A. C. Smith of the pulpit of the Tv:afalgar- 
street Church, will take place at a meeting of 
Church members on Thursday next. 

Cirencester.—Mr. James Dancey acknowledges 
with thanks the receipt of two guineas from Mrs. 
Alfred Collier towards the debt for repairs. 

Crewkerne.—By the gift of £50 by Mr. Blake, of 
Bridge, South Petherton, the sum required for the 
building of a schoolroom adjoining the chapel— 
about £200—has now been completed, and the work 
of erection will probably be commenced at an early 
date. Theland for the site of the school is being 
given by Mr. E. J. Blake. The resedting of the 
chapel is contemplated, 

Devonport.—The Rev. H. Bodell Smith has 
accepted a temporary appointment at Christ 
Church. 

Framlingham.—Mr. T. Elliot (Highgate) and 
the Rev. T. E. M. Edwards have recently preached 
here. On Wednesday, the 8th inst., the annual 
social” was held. Mrs. Brookes, Messrs. Dowsing, 
Frost, and Sangster, and the members of the 
Sunday-school and drill-class contributed the pro- 
gramme of the meeting after tea. 

Holywood, co. Down.—On the 10th inst. the 
Rev. S. H. Mellone, M A., D.Sc., gave a public lecture 
in the Town Hall here on the “ Music of Mendels- 
sohn.” Vocal and instrumental illustrations of this 
composer’s work were given ; and among those who 
contributed to this part of the programme were 
some of the best known and most talented musicians 
of Belfast. The lecturer spoke of Mendelssohn’s 
personality, and showed how the character of the 
man was reflected in his music ; also on the basis of 
the illustrations he explained some of the principles 
of musical art and composition. There was a large 
and appreciative audience, larger than the most 
sanguine estimate would have led us to expect. The 
result was highly satisfactory ; and the proceeds 
have been devoted to the congregational fund. 

London: Hackney.—The Rev. R, H. U. 
Bloor, B.A., recently of Trowbridge, has accepted 
an invitation to the pulpit of the New Gravel Pit 


Church, in succession to the Rev. S, Fletcher 
Williams, and entered on the ministry last 
Sunday. 

London: Little Portland-street.—A letter 


has been received from the minister, the Rev. 
Henry Rawlings, in which he resigns his position in 
the following words :—‘“‘I have decided to retire for 


the hope that by devoting myself to certain special 
studies, [ may in due time make a contribution to 
the literature of rational religion.” At a meeting 
of the congregation held on Sunday, Feb. 12, it 
was decided that this resignation should be accepted, 
with an expression of the congregation’s deep 
regret. 

Maerdy (Glam.)—The inhabitants of this quiet 
village have had the rare opportunity during the past 
two weeks of hearing two Unitarian ministers 
deliver lectures on subjects pertaining to religion, 
which were much appreciated by those present. 
On Monday evening, Feb. 6, Dr. Griffiths, Ponty- 
pridd, delivered a lecture on “The Bible and the 
People,” and on Monday evening, Feb. 13, the 
Rey. D. Rees, Pentre, lectured on ‘‘ The basis of 
Salvation.”” The audiences were not large, but 
thoroughly appreciative. At the close of Mr. Rees’ 
lecture, several questions were asked by the 
treasurer of the local C. M. Church, which were 
answered to the satisfaction of the audience. 

Manchester: Memorial Hall.—The annual 
meeting of the trustees was held on Friday, the 
10th inst. In addition to the accommodation pro- 
vided for the work of the Unitarian Home Mis- 
sionary College, it was found that, by a variety of 
institutions, the rooms had been used 136 times 
without charge. A grant of £30 was made to the 
Unitarian Free Church at Pendleton towards the 
extinction of the debt on their recent extensions of 
buildings, and £10 to the congregation at Flagg. 
Other applications were reluctantly declined, owing 
to the state of the funds and the contemplated 
lighting of the hall by electricity. The Chairman 
was instructed to forward to Mr. James R. Beard a 
letter assuring him of the sympathy felt for him by 
his co-trustees during his prolonged illness, and the 
sincere satisfaction with which they learn that he 
is now improving in health, An executive committee 
was appointed, and after the transaction of other 
business, the trustees and their guests dined at the 
Reform Club, under the presidency of Mr. A. E. 
Steinthal. Invitations had been sent to the Revs. 
Alex. Gordon, J. E. Manning, C. T. Poynting, S. A. 
Steinthal, H. E. Dowson, Dr. Vance Smith, J. 
Collins Odgers, J. Pearson, W. E. George, and to 
Messrs. A. W. Worthington, F. D. Dunkerley, 
Richard Wade, Thomis Rawson, W. M. Shipman, 
John §. Harding, E. J. Wortley, Gilbert Beard, 
Edward Talbot, and E. W. Marshall, of whom seven 
were unable, from various ciuses, to be present. In 
the course of the evening Mr. H. Rawson read some 
not2s which he had prepared on the foundation and 
history of the Memorial Hall, which, at the request 
of the trustees, are to be printed. 

Manchester : Moss Side.—Seven years ago the 
present building was opened, and there is now an 
immediate prospect of the erection of a separate 
church building. The Rev. C, Roper announced at a 
special meeting of the congregation on Sunday, 
Jan. 29, that a generous friend had offered from 
£3,000 to £4,000 towards the cost of church, organ, 
&c, on condition that the congregation raised 
another £2,000. Of this £1,500, including the 
£350 already in hand, has been promised without 
any special canvass, and the congregation hope to 
raise the whole amount without a bazaar or any 
public appeal. 

Newton Abbot.—Last Sunday an address was 
given by the Rey. F. T. Reed, in the Public Rooms, 
on “ The True Basisof Religion”; t )-morrow (Sunday) 
he will preach again, his subject being ‘ What 
think ye of Christ?” A friendly notice (the 
first of its kind) appears in a local paper, con- 
cluding that “there is a fair future in store for the 
Unitarians in Newton Abbot.” It seems that the 
late Dr. Barum, who resided in the neighbourhood 
for mapy years, provided as a place of worship what 
is now known as the “ Public Rooms.” The building 
changed hands in the course of time, but now the 

ood seed sown in former days is bearing fruit. 

Nottingham : Christ Church (Appointment). 
—The Rev. W. Lindsay, the son of an Irish clergy- 
man, and formerly minister of the American Epis- 
copal Church, has accepted an invitation to the 
Christ Church pulpit, and enters on his duties to- 
morrow (Sunday). Mr. Lindsay, we may add, is 
brother-is-law to the Rev. F. A. Homer, of West 
Bromwich. 

Oldbury.—The annual festival of the Guild of 
the Good Shepherd was held on Monday, Feb. 13. 
Highty-six sat down to tea, and there were fifty- 
eight communicants; two new members were 
admitted. The Rev. E. P. Hall was to have given 
the Communion address, but was baffled by the 
very stormy weather in his attempt to reach 
Oldbury. The warden, the Rev. Henry McKean, 
conducted the whole of the service. The Guild 
meets once a month, and well maintains its 
efficiency. : 

Plymouth.-—The Rey. Priestley Prime, of Tor 
quay, delivered a very interesting and instructive 


a while from the regular work of the ministry, in | lecture on “ Nonconformity in Devon and Cornwall,” 
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in Treville-street Chapel, on Wednesday evening, 
Feb. 8. Questions were asked after the lecture, 
and a hearty vote of thanks was awarded to Mr. 
Prime. The audience, though small, was thoroughly 
appreciative. 

Portsmouth.—On Sunday last the Rev. Wm. 
Birks who was preaching at the High-street Unit- 
arian Chapel in the morning, and at the General 
Baptist Chapel in the evening, was asked to give 
the address at the afternoon service in the Com- 
mercial-road Baptist (Orthodox) Chapel, Landport. 
He was most cordially received (in place of Mr. 
Bond),and had a large andappreciative congregation. 
This is the first time. we believe, that a Unitarian 
minister has had the opportunity afforded him in 
Portsmouth of preaching from an Orthodox pulpit 
at a Sunday service. 

Preston.—The annual meeting of this congre- 
gation was held on Sunday evening last, when 
the treasurer presented his balance-sheet for the 
year ending Jan. 31. On each of the chapel 
account, the Sunday-school account, and the choir 
fund account a small credit balance was shown. 
There is an endowment in connection with the 
chapel, consisting of freehold properties, now bring- 
ing in a net rental of just over £100. The most 
important part of this property had become a few 
years ago very dilapidated on account of its ex- 
treme age and unsuitability to modern demands, 
and was of very little help to the chapel funds. 
With praiseworthy zeal the congregation seb to 
work to rebuild the property; and now the re- 
building having been paid for, the congregation as a 
set off against future depreciation and dilapida- 
tion are setting aside a yearly sum of £10 to 
accumulate for the benefit of their successors. 
During the last few months a considerable amount 
of interest has been aroused in the town by a series 
of sermons preached in the chief Roman Catholic 
church by the Professor of Philosophy at Stony- 
hurst College on the “ Deity of Christ,” which 
called forth a series of six sermons in reply by the 
Rev. Joseph Harrisor, our minister, Large congre- 
gations testified to the interest taken in the subject 
by persons not attendants at the chapel, and the 
sermons being well reported in a local newspaper 
reached a much larger number than the actual 
hearers, and they appear to have made a very 
favourable impression, which it is hoped will 
benefit the cause of Unitarianism in Preston, 

Ramsgate.—Mr. P. Bond conducted the service 
last Sunday, giving an address on “The Unseen 
World.” 

Reading.—The annual church meeting was held 
on Sunday evening, 29th ult., Mrs. Bailey being in 
the chair. The report of the Committee was en- 
couraging, a debit balance of £71 having been 
reduced to £30 by the efforts of the congregation 
during the year. Alluding to recent comments on 
the action of the Sustentation Fund, the report 
says :—‘‘ This church has little concern with critical 
or speculative opinions so long as they are not 
dogmatically held. It chiefly asks that its minister 
will aid it in the search for higher truth and in the 
aspiration for a purer life ; and it believes that in 
this it has maintained the bess traditions of 
Unitarianism.” After the transaction of the 
routine business, the meeting was addressed by the 
Rev. E. A. Voysey and others, and there was some 
discussion of plans for bringing the church into 
closer touch with the growing population of the 
town. 

Sheffield: Upper Chapel.—The annual busi. 
ness meeting of the congregation was held on 
Thursday, Feb. 9, when the annual report and 
accounts were approved. A vote of thanks was 
passed to the Committee for their services during 
the past two years, and the Committee for the 
next two years was appointed, including the Rev. 
J. E. Manning. The report drew attention to the 
satisfactory state of the funds, there being a 
balance of £54in hand instead of theadverse balance 
of £87 with which the year had commenced. The 
late Mr. Bramley had left £250, the income of 
which was to be paid to the minister in augmenta- 
tion of his salary. I'he various institutions of. the 
congregation were reported in a satisfactory con- 
dition. It is hoped that some special memorial 
windows will soon be placed in the chapel, and a 
member of the congregation has offered to fill in 
the rest of the ground floor windows with antique 
or cathedral glass, 

Stalybridge.—The annual party was held on 
Saturday last, and was well attended. After tea 
the chair was taken by Mr. James Jackson, chapel 
warden, who reminded the meeting that the con- 
gregation had a big work on hand in the raising of 
£800 by a bazaar, to make some needful alterations 
and enlargements in the church. They wece all 
aware that their minister, the Rey. W. Harrison, 
was out of health and needed rest and change, and 
the Committee had granted him leave of absence to 
visit Egypt and Palestine, Thecongregation wou:d 


be compensated for the loss of his services by what 
he would have to tell them on his return. The 
Rev. W. Harrison read interesting letters from the 
Revs. §. A. Steinthal and Charles Roper, who had 
been invited to attend. He said from all he could 
hear he had no doubt they would raise the £800 by 
next October. After more than ten years’ work 
among them he felt that he must take a complete 
rest and change, and he had been warned that if he 
did not take it, a breakdown would be the result, 
But even apart from that a visit to Palestine wasan 
immense advantage to a minister. He thanked them 
for giving him leave of absence, and hoped when he 
returned he should be better able to carry on the 
work he loved. The Rev. H. E. Dowson con- 
gratulated the congregation on the fact that their 
minister was going 1.0 visit the Holy Land, and from 
what they knew of him he would have much to tell 
them when he returned. Hehad had Mr. Harrison 
for a brother for twenty years in the East Cheshire 
district, and always found him ready to give willing 
help to him personally, and to assist in promoting 
their common cause. 

Swansea (Appointment).—The Rev. W. T. 
Jones, formerly of the Calvinistic Methodist Church 
of Wales, has received and accepted an invitation to 
the ministry of the High-street Church, 

Walmsley.—The annual congregational tea 
party and entertainment took place last Saturday, 
and was largely attended. The entertainment 
consisted of glees, songs, the Trial Scene from 
The Merchant of Venice, and a farce entitled Boots 
at the Swan. It was very satisfactory to see 
Shakespeare highly appreciated by the large 
audience, and Boots at the Swan was presented in a 
manner which produced an hour’s continuous merri- 
ment. 

West Bromwich.—On Saturday night the third 
public prize distribution in connection with the 
Lodge-road Sunday-schools was held in the school- 
room, when Mr. A. Underhill presided over a good 
attendance. The Chairman, the Rev. F. A. Homer, 
and Mr. J. J. Bowater, delivered short addresses, in 
which they spoke with gratification of the highly 
satisfactory position of the Sunday-school, and of 
the work being accomplished in connection with it. 
The annual meeting of the subscribers and friends 
of the congregation was held on Monday evening, 
Mr. W. 8S. Watts presiding over a fair attendance. 
A resolution of condolence with the family of the 
late Mr. Frederick Ryland, and placing on record 
the church’s appreciation of Mr, Ryland’s work in 
connection with advanced education in West Brow- 
wich and of his liberality and services to the cause 
of Liberal Christianity, was adopted. The financial 
statement showed a need of increased help to carry 
on the work of the church. The officers for the 
year were subsequently elected. 


OmvurR CALLEN DAR. 
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SUNDAY, Fesruary 19. 
* je 
em It is requested that notice of any altera- 
tion in the Calendar be sent to the Pub- 
lisher not later than Thursday afternoon. 


Bermondsey, Fort-road Upper Grange-road, 11 a.m. 
aud 7 P.M., Rev. HaRoLpD RyLert. 
Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-streetb Chapel, 
11 a.m. and 7 p.M., Rev. KRepERiIc ALLEN. 
Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 
1l aM. and 7 p.M., Rev. J. Harwoop, B.A. 
Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-rd., West 
Croydon, 11 4.M. and7 Pp.M., Rev.J. Pacu Hoprps. 

Deptford, Church-street, 11.15 a.M. and 6.30 P.M, 
Rev. A. J. MarcHanr. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting-hill-gate, 11 a.m, 
and 7 p.M., Rev. W. CopELAND Bowin, 

Essex Hall, Essex-street, Straad, Welsh Service, 
6.30 P.M. 

Forest-gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 
11 a.m. and 6.30 p.M., Rev. H. Woops Perris, 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham-place, 
11 a.m. and 7 P.M. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 a.m. and 
7 P.M., Rev. BrookE Herrorp, D.D. 

Highgate Hill, Unitarian Christian Church, 11 a.m. 
and 7 p.M., Rev. A. GorDON. 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 a.m. 
and 7 p.M., Rev. G. Dawes Hicks, M.A., Ph.D. 

Kentish Town, Free Christian Church, Clarence- 
road, 11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. A, FaRQUHARSON, 
Morning, “ Should we keep Lent?” Evening, 
“ What did Jesus teach about God.” 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rey. J. E. 
STRONGE. : 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High-street, 
11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. W. C. Por. 

Little Portland-street Chapel, near Oxford-circus, 
11.15 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. H. Rawrrnes, M.A. 
‘Morning, “ Romance in Religious Thought.” 


Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal Green 
Sunday School Anniversary, 3.15 p.M., Rev. 
H. W. Perris, “The Beautiful Life,” and 
7 P.M., Rev. W. G. CADMAN. 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 a.m. and 6,30 P.M., 
Rev. G. CARTER. 

Plumstead Unitarian Church, Plumstead Common- 
road, 11 a.m, and 6.30 p.m., Rey. J. Luoyp 
JONES. 

Richmond Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15 a.m, 
and 7 P.M., Rev. S. FARRINGTON. : 

Stepney-Green, College Chapel, 11 a.m and 7 P.M., 
Mr. Luckine TAVENER, 

Stoke Newington, The Green, 11,15 a.m, and 7 p.M., 
Rev. W. Woopinae, B.A. 

Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church East-hill, 
11 a.M. and 7 p.m., Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A. 

Wood Green, Unity Hall, 11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. 
Dr. MumMMeERy. 


el 


PROVINCIAL. 


Batu, Trim-street Chapel, 11 a.m. and 6.30 p.m. 
Rev. F. W. STanLey, 

BeprorD, Library (side room), 6.30 p.m., Rev. 
Rowuanpd HI. 

BrrMinauam, Church of the Messiah, 11 a.m, and 
6.30 p.m., Rey. L. P. Jacks, M.A. 

BLacKPooL, Banks-street, North Shore, 10.45 a.M. 

. and 6.30 p.m., Rev. W. Binns. 

Buackpoon, Unitarian Lay Church, Masonic Hall, 
Waterloo-road, South Shore, 6,30 P.M. 

Boortz, Free Church, Stanley-road, 11 a.m., Rev. 
Davip Davis, and 6.30 p.m., Rev. H. W. 
HAWKES. 

BourNemoutH, Unitarian Church, West-hill-road, 
11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. C. C. Coz. 

Bricuton, Christ Church (Free Christian), New-road, 
North-street, 11 a.m. and 7 p.M., Rev. A. Hoop. 

Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 a.m. and 
7 P.M., Rev. GEORGE STREET. 

CANTERBURY, Blackfriars, 11 a.M. 

Dea and Wa.mer, Free Christian Church, High- 
st., 11 a.M. and 6.30 p.M., Rev. MELSON GODFREY. 

Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 a.m 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. S. Burrows. 

Eastpourng, Lismore-road, Terminus-road, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. G. St. Cram. . ; 

GUILDFORD, Ward-street Church, 11 a.m. 
6.30 P.M. 

HorsHam, Free Christian Church, Worthing-road, 
11 a.m. and 6,30 p.m., Rev. J. J. Marten. 
Lzeps, Mill Hill, 10.45 a.m. and 6.30 P.m., Rev. C. 

Hareroys, M.A. i 

LiverPooL, Hope-street Church, 11. a.m., Rev. 
R. A. Armstrone,’B.A., and 6.30 p.m., Rev. 
Davin Davis. : 

LIVERPOOL, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 p.M., Rev. W. J. Jupp, 

LrvERPOOL, Renshaw-street Chapel, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 p.m., Rev. Dr. KLEIN. : 

MancHesterR, Sale, 11 a.m. and 6.30 p.m., Rev. 
J. FORREST. 

MAncHESTER, Strangeways, 10.30 a.M.and 6.30 P.M. 
Rev. W. R. SHANKS. : 
MarGatTE, Forester’s Hall (Side Entrance), Union- 

crescent, 11 a.m., Mr. P. Bonn. 

OxrorpD, Manchester College, 11.30 a.m., Rev. H. E. 

— Dowson, B.A. 

PortsMouTH, General Baptist Chapel, St. Thomas- 
street, 6.45 p.M., Mr. Tuomas BonD. 

PortsmouTH, High-street Chapel, 11 a.m, and 
6.45 p.m., Mr. G. Coszns Prior. z 

Ramscarts, Assembly Rooms, High-street, 6.30 P.m., 
Mr. P. Bonn. 

Reaping, Unitarian Free Church, London-road, 
11.15 a.m. and 6.30 p.m., Rev. E. A. Voysgy, B.A 

ScarBorouGH, Westborough, 10.45 a.m. and 7 P.M 
Rev. E. L. H. THomas, B.A. 

Sovruport, Portland-street Church, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 p.m., Rev. C. H. WELLBELOVED. 

Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 p.M., Rev. PRIESTLEY PRIME. 

TuNBRIDGE WELLS, Mechanics’ Institute, Dudley- 
road, lt a.m. and 6.30 P.M. 

York, St. Saviourgate Chapel, 11 a.m. and 6,30 P.M., 
Rev. J. A. Fattows, M.A. : 


and 


Carz Town, Free Protestant Unitarian Church, 
Hout-street, 6.30 p.M., Rev. R, BALMFORTH. 


pte RELIGION SOCIETY, 

STEINWAY HALL, PORTMAN-SQUARE, 
S.W.—Feb. 19th, at 11.15, Dr, WASHINGTON 
SULLIVAN, “The Crisis of Dogma as illustrated 
in the Church of England.” 


SOUTH: Place ETHICAL SOCIETY, 

SOUTH-PLACE, FINSBURY. — Feb. 19th, 
at 11.15, GRAHAM WALLAS, M.A., “A Govern- 
ing Democracy.” : 


Fepruary 18, 1899. 
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19° CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY 
ADELAIDE-PLACE, LONDON BRIDGE 
E.C. as 
Interest on Loans reduced to Four-and-a-half 
per Cent. 


DIRECTORS. 
Chairman — Sir H. W. Lawrence, Bart., 21, 
Mincing-lane, E.C. 
Deputy-Chatrman—Mark H, Jupar, A.R.I.B.A., 
7, Pall Mall, S.W. 
¥. H. A. Harpoasree, F.S.1,, 5, Old Queen-st., S.W. 
Miss Orme, 118, Upper Tulse-hill, S.W. 
STEPHEN SEAWARD T'ayuur, 151, Brixton-road, S.W., 
and Mrs. Henry Rorr, 1, Randolph-gardens, N.W. 


* PREFERENCE SHARES £10, Interest 44 per 
cent. DEPOSITS received at 3, 34, and 4 per cent., 
witbdrawable at short notice. 

LIBERA ADVANCES promptly made. 
Monthly repayment, including principal, premium 
and interest for each £100 advanced—2I1 years, 
13s, 6d.; 18 years, 14s. 9d. ; 15 years, 16s. 1d. ; 
10 years, £1 1s, 8d. Survey Fee to £500, half-a- 
guinea. x 

Special facilities given to persons desiring to pur- 
ches houses for their own occupation. Prospectus 

ree, 


‘FREDERICK LONG, Manager. 


= WHET PEAS.—Before ordering else- 
/ where, send for Price List. The Newest and 
Bess Varieties at Moderate Prices. Mixed Sweet 
Peas, 6d. per oz. ; 4 ozs., 1s, 6d., post free, 
-F, A. ROSCOE, THE GOLDEN ORCHARD, 
STEEPLE Morpgn, Royston. 


XPERIENCED HHAD-WORKING 

GARDENER requires situation where two 

or more are kept ; 21 years’ experience in all 

branches. Life abstainer. Married. —A., 42, 
Salisbury-road, Cressington, Liverpool, 


3 ANTED, situation as HOUSE- 

KEEPER in Offices, Chambers, or avy 
place of Trust. Good cook. No children, husband 
could assist if required. Good references.—Ad- 
dress, M. A. R., 7, S afford-road, Wynne-road, 
Brixton, S.W. 


ANTED, after Haster, or failing that, 

after Midsummer Holidays, a Unitarian 

GOVERNESS. Good health and cheerful. To 

superintend school preparation lessons for children 

above 10, and entirely teach two children of 6, 

Fond of music and knowledge of Latin required.— 
Reply to Burleigh’s Library, Putney, London, 


BIRTHS. 


CrosskEY—On the 9th inst., at 443, Gillott-road, 
Edgbaston, Birmingham, the wife of Cecil 
Crosskey, of a daughter, 


DEATHS. 


Tietpina—On the 6th inst., at Colwyn Bay, William 
' Fielding, late of Wilmslow, eldest son of 
Robert Fielding, Heaton Mersey, aged 41 years 
OsteER—On the 11th February, 1899, at The Limes, 
81, Rosslyn-hill, Hampstead, Hannah Elizabeth, 
wife of 1. Smith Osler, and daughter of the 

_ late Rev. Jonn James Tayler. No flowers. 
Rytanp—On the 11th inst., Frederick Ryland, of 
_ Baskerville. House, Harborne, Birmingham, 

aged 53. : 
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-- SUNDAY SERVICES are advertised at a charge 
of 10s. per year, prepaid, a space of two lines being 
given to each announcement; extra lines are 
charged 4d.each, Orders can be sent for a portion 
of the year, not less than thirteen weeks, at the 
same rate. Calendar Notices not prepaid £1 the 

ear.-~ Single Announcements 6d. per line. All 
information as to the change of preachers should 
reach the Office not later than Thursday, 


. Essex Hall, Strand, W.C. 


> Correspondents are requested to note that 
to be sure of insertion the same week, news 
must veach the Office by the first post on 
Thursday at latest, and the earlier in the 
week the better. 


iSoary and” Mestdence. 


pe) and RESIDENCE, South of 
England. Healthy neighbourhood. Home 
comforts, Seven miles from Brighton, near South 
Downs, Station Hassocks (on main line L.B.S.C.).— 
Miss RowianpD, Gothic House, Hurstpierpoint. 


6 OURNEMOUTH. — Elvaston, West 
4 Clif, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT. 
Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the High- 
cliffe Hotel. 50 rooms. Full-sized billiard table. 
Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff Promenade. 
Due south. Near Unitarian Church.—Mr. and 
Mrs. Pocock, 


OURNEMOUTH.—Most comfortable 
private BOARDING-HOUSE ; close to sea ; 
sheltered among the Pines; south aspect. Billiard- 
room (full-sized table). Terms moderate.—Address, 
Miss CuHaLpEcort, Stirling House, Manor-road, 


Pp EIGHTON Superior BOARDING 
ESTABLISHMENT, near sea and lawns; 
large pleasant rooms; bath and smoke rooms. 
Terms moderate.—Miss SILLirant, 11, Rochester- 
gardens, Hove, 


RS. ROBERT TURNER (late of 

Ditchling) receives BOARDERS. Terms 

moderate ; suitable for students.—94, Grosvenor- 
road, S.W. 


XT. LEONARDS.—*“ Crantock,’ — 59, 
b Warrior-square. First-class BOARD and 
RESIDENCH, newly furnished and redecorated. 
Sea View, excellent cuisine, billiard room, sanitary 
certificate.—Mr, and Mrs. Srpnry P. Porter. 


WEST CENTRAL HOTEL} 


Proprie:or, 
FREDERIC SMITH. 


This first-class Hotel, conducted on strictly Temper- 
ance principles, is commended by the Rey. C. Aked, 
Liverpool ; Rev. Rowland Hill, Bedford; Rev. G. Vance 
Smith, D.D., Bowden, Cheshire; Rev. J. C. Street, 
Birmingham; Rev. Charles A. Berry, D.D., Wolver- 
hampton ; Rev. Charles Garrett, Liverpool ; Rev. Canon 
Howell, Wrexham; Rev, A. B. Grosart, LL.D., Black- & 
burn ; Dr. Norman Kerr, London, &c. Central, Quiet, & 
Exceptionally Clean, Moderate in Charges. Spacious § 
Coffee Rooms, Visitors’ Drawing Rooms, Baths, &c. § 
Breakfast or Tea, 1s. 3d. to 2s. Rooms, 1s. 6d. to 2s. 6d. B 
Service, 9d, Printed Tariff on Application. = 


75, 77, 79, 97, 99, 101, 103, 105, 
SOUTHAMPTON ROW, RUSSELL SQ., LONDON. 2 


FREDK. LONG & SON, 


AUCTIONEERS, SURVEYORS, HOUSE & LAND AGENTS 
4, Adelaide Place, London Bridge. E.C. 


Rents Collected, and the entire management of 
Property in any part of London or Suburbs under- 
taken. Valuations for Probate, &c. 


tetas TWEEDS and SERGES at 
Mill. Prices, Ladies’ or Gents’ ; best quality 
only. Patterns post free; orders carriage paid.— 
Guo. McLrop & Sons, Hawick, N.B. 


Established in the first year of the Queens Reign 


MOORE & MOORE 


PIANOFORTE MAKERS, 


INVENTORS OF THE THREE 
YEARS’ SYSTEM. 


The HIRE SYSTEM, now so widely used, was 
unknown until its invention, in 1846, by Messrs, 
Moore and Moore. 

Two years ago, in the course of an iniportant 
appeal case in the House of Lords, their Lordships 
were pleased to make commendatory remarks on 
the fairness, convenience, and utility of Messrs, 
Moore and Moore’s invention 

All classes of Messrs. Mvore and Moore’s Piano- 
fortes and American Organs—new or second-hand, 
from 18 guineas upwards to 96 guineas—are sup- 
plied on their Three Years’ System, on the follow- 
ing easy and generous 


TERMS. 


After 3 years’ hiring at low rates, varying from 
£1 11s. 6d. to £8 8s, per Quarter in advance (or 
from 10s. 6d. to 56s. per month, as preferred), the 
eeeia becomes the absolute property of the 

irer. 


The total thus paid never exceeds the price of 
the instrument ; there are no extra charges. 
Carriage free throughout the United Kingdom. 


Tuning free-within a radius of about 20 to 25 
miles round London, and in Brighton, Hastings; 
Bexhill, Worthing, Southend, Chelmsford, &c., &c, 

The Hirer can return the instrument at any 
time, or can make it his own in less than 3 years. 


No deposit or guarantee is required, 


Illustrated Price List free on application to 


MOORE & MOORE 


104 & 105, Bishopsgate Street Within, London, E.0 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
US RE cea BS 


SoutHampton Burtpines, CHancery Lanz, Lonpon. 


TWO AND A-HALF PER CENT, INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS 
of minimum monthly balance, when not drawn 
below £100. 


STCCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES pur 


chased and sold. / 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 


For the encouragement of Thrift, the Bank re- 
ceives small sums on deposit and allows Interest 
Monthly, on each completed £1. 


BBE BUILDING SOCIETY, 
HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR 
TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH. 

JIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 

FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANAC, Post free on 
application. 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
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WN ANSFORD - STREET CHURCH 
AND MISSION. 

The ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of Sub- 
scribers and Friends will be held in the Church, 
Mansford-street, Bethnal Green, on WEDNESDAY, 
March lst. The chair will be taken at 8 o’clock 
by the Rev. H. Gow, of Leicester. 

Tea and coffee at 7. 

S. W. PRESTON, 
J. C. DRUMMOND, i Hon. Secs. 

Friends are earnestly requested to attend. 


SUSTENTATION FUND 


Fer the Augmentation of Ministers’ Stipends. 
iin 
The Treastirer begs to acknowledge, with thanks, 
the following New Donations in 1899 :— 


fe s.mds 

Henry W. Gair, Esa., Liverpool ra lOO OC 

A Friend ... sas 330 ou 20.00 20-50 

James Cooper, Esq., Hampstead sot UO 8 

Newry Congregation (Offertory) 113 4 
HARRY RAWSON, eenisecs 


A. W. WORTHINGTON, 
EDGAR CHATFEILD CLARKE, Hon. Treas. 


FITZWILLIAM STREET CHURCH, 


‘HUDDERSFIELD. 


———=—_—___. 


A BAZAAR will be held in the SCHOOLROOM 


~ Un MARCH 22ND, 23RD, and 247TH for the purpose 


of raising £200 to clear off a church debt and. the 
cost of compulsory alterations to the outbuildings. 
Lady O’Hacan has kindly consented to open the 
Bazaar. 


Contributions in money or gocds will be thank- 
fully received by the Rev. WM. MELLOoR, Rose 
Cottage, Marsh, Huddersfield, or by Mr. ALBERT 
Wauitwortn, Hon. Treasurer, 112, Bradford-road, 
Huddersfield. 


OLD MEETING HOUSE, COSELEY. 


= 


CENTENARY OF THE SUNDAY SCHOOL, 


The Congregation of the Old Meeting House and 
the Teachers of the Sunday-school connected there- 
with, desire to celebrate the 100th Anniversary of 
the School, by repairing aud beautifying the School, 
and by erecting an Organ in the Meeting House, 
thus completing a work which has been much 
needed for the last 23 years. 


All friends are referred to the full Appeal for 
help which appeared in Tae InquUIRER and the 
Christian Life on the following dates—Dec. 24th 
and Dec. 31st, 1898. 

Cheques and Post-office Orders must be sent: to 
the Rey. H. Eacuus, The Parsonage, Coseley, 
Bilston. 


ONGSIGHT FREE CHRISTIAN 
CHURCH. 


DECORATION AND REPAIRS FUND. 


* And all the women that were wise-hearted did 
spin with their hands,’—Ex, xxxv. 25, 


The congregation is working to raise a Fund of 
£250 by a Bazaar. A little unexpected help is 
often a great help. Donations and Parcels of Goods 
will be thankfully acknowledged by 


WILFRED HARRIS (Minister), 
16, Lime Grove, Longsight, Manchester ; 


Miss E. B. WOOLLEY (Hon. Treas.), 
25, Goldschmidt-st., C.-on.-M,, Manchester, 


The BAZAAR willbe OPEN MARCH 16th, 17th, 
and 18th. ‘ 


“And they came, both men and women, as many 
as were willing-hearted.”—-Hx, xxxv. 22, 


i 


[{LOWERY FIELD CHURCH, HYDE 


The SUNDAY SCHOOL SERMONS will be 
ott by the Rev. Dr. Kirin, of Liverpool, on 

UNDAY, February 1th, 10.45 and 6.30, Cols 
lections for the School Funda, 


THE LIFE OF 


HENRY MORLEY, LL.D., 


Professor of English at University 
College, London. 


BY 


HENRY SHAEN SOLLY, M.A. 


1898.. Price 12s, 6d. 


——— 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS, 


The Speaker.“ Professor Morley, the author and 
lecturer, would be in any case a person worth reading 
about. Henry Morley, the man, large in heart and 
brain, is, perhaps, still more worthy of our attention. 
... Mr. Solly’s ‘ Life’ ought to be bought by public 
libraries, presented by rich men to ministers of reli- 
gion, and read by all who love English morals and 
English literature.” 


The Atheneum.— Henry Morley’s life was busy 
and full of interest. . . amazingly successful if tested 
by the true tests of success. Morley won a unique 
position among the scholars and teachers of our day.” 

The Academy.—‘‘ Mr. Solly . . . lets his subject 
speak for himself, in letter or diary, where these are 
available ; but he has devoted thought to the selection 
of his material, and the arrangement of it was to 
present a real portrait.” 

The Scotsman.—‘* A well-filled volume of some 400 
pages... it will at once be welcomed among books 
of its class . . . to those who would know the real 
worth of the man, much as he was known to his 
family, a reading of this excellent biography is in- 
dispensable.” 

Daily Chronicle.—‘* Not one man in a thousand 
would have won his way upward from such a quag- 
mire of early troubles. ... Mr. Solly has done his 
work well. This biography of his father-in-law is 
admirably written, in good taste, and with plenty of 
relief.” 


Daily Mail.—‘ An entirely satisfactory and emi- 
nently readable biography of a most lovable person- 
ality.” 

Manchester Guardian.—‘' There “is always some- 
thing fascinating to the student of human nature in 
the biography of a man who has in him the true in- 
stinct of the fighter, who begins lifé with tremendous 
odds against him, proceeds straightway to gird his 
loins for the fray, and after years of conflict emerges 
victorious. Henry Morley was essentially such a man.” 

Standard.—‘*The ‘Life of Henry Morley’... 
has an interest of its own.” 

The Liverpool Post.—‘‘ Very well written.” 


Inquirer.—‘‘ This story of his life is sure of a most 
cordial welcome.” 

The Literary World.—‘ Mr. Solly has done his 
work well, and puts before us a strong and vivid por- 
trait of a man of marked character, of considerable 
genius, and, above all, of indomitable pluck and per- 
severence. ‘T'he story of Morley’s struggles to make 
an income, and to break down the family opposition 
to his marriage with the woman of his choice, is read- 
ing of a very heartening sort.” 

Birmingham Post.—‘‘ The latter part of this bio- 
graphy. recording Professor Morley’s work as a man 
of letters, is the more important ; the former, detailing 
his fight with circumstances, is the more fascinating.” 


The Leeds Mercury.—‘ An admirable full-length 
portrait of a good man.” 

The Westminster Glazette.—‘‘ His life was well worth 
writing. .. . The personality revealed by his bio- 
grapher is a singularly attractive one—generous, full 
of humour, the very soul of honour, ‘a teacher of 
truth, of righteousness, and of love.’ Mr. Solly shows 
admirable taste and discretion throughout his book.” 

Publishers’ Circular.—‘‘ Among the countless stu- 
dents who have felt the influence of his teaching as 
lecturer and professor, the work is certain of a cordial 
welcome.” 

Isle of Wight County Press.—‘‘To Mr. Solly nothing 
but the highest praise can be accorded for the manner 
in which he has accomplished his work ; neither author 
nor editor, he has struck the happiest medium, and 
given us a volume which charms from its earliest pages, 
and in which the characters live and move before us 
right on to the end of the chapter.” 


Independent.—‘‘ Shows us how this well-equipped, 
self-sacrificing, and influential teacher was himself 
taught. Henry Morley won his wisdom by hard and 
bitter toil. The story of his life, as now set forth, is 
as ititeresting as were his methods of instruction ; it 
will Bppel to all whose happy privilege it was to be 
brought into direct contact with him, and to all who 
became acquainted with his work through the medium 
of the printed pages.” 


Daily News.—‘‘ Few memoirs more interesting have 
made their appearance in recent times,” 
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SOUTH MARINE TERRACE, 
ABERYSTWYTH. 


PRINCIPAL .. Mrs. MARLES THOMAS. 


First-class Honours, Special Distinctions, Certifi- 
cates, Prizes and Medals have been gained in various 
Public Examinations. Scholarships at the Univer- 
sity Colleges have also been obtained from the 
School. 


ILTON LODGE SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS, 5, EATON PLACE, BRIGHTON. 


Mrs. be WASGINDT. 
Miss FOX, B.A. (London). 
Miss pE WASGINDT, 
(Frankfort Conservatoire). 
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Conversational French and German. Pupils pre- 
pared for Oxford and Cambridge Local Examina- 
tions. 
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Girls may be prepared for College entrance and 
other examinations, 

The district of Hindhead is one of the healthiest 
parts of England, and much recommended by 
doctors for its bracing air and gravel soil. 

Terms for Board and Education on application 
to the Principals. 
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letter, to Mrs, J, E. Hawkers, Manor Grange, 
Claughton, Birkerhead. 
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Tae sudden death last week of the 
President of the French Republic was 
happily not followed by any political crisis. 
The Congress met on Saturday at Ver- 
sailles, and by an unmistakable majority, 
elected M. Loubet, a moderate Republican, 
who had been President of the Senate, to 
the vacant post. The message of the new 
President to Parliament made an excel- 
lent impression. “ Passionately attached,” 
he said, ‘‘ to the pr inciples of the French 
Revolution and the régime of Liberty, I 
shall make it my first and constant thought 
to assist Parliament in the necessary work 
of tolerance and concord. ... France, 
sure of herself, will be able to set calmly 
about the task of solving the problems 
which interrupt the moral and material 
well-being of her citizens, and to continue 
her peaceful and fruitful work in the field 
of thought, of science and art, as well as 
in that of economic labour in all its forms— 
agriculture, commerce, industry. Let us 
be more just to ourselves, and let us not 
allow it to be forgotten that our France 
has always proposed the same love of pro- 
gress, justice, and humanity.” As we read 
these measured and dignified words, 
« Dreyfus, Dreyfus” is still ringing in our 
ears, and we can only trust that the new 
President may develop such resources of 
moral power as may save his country from 
any further aggravation of that indelible 
disgrace, 

A serMoN by Dr. E. Everett Hale on 
* Peace on Harth” appears in the New 
York Messiah Pulpit of Feb, 3. Dealing 


of sovereigns who had armaments behind 
them. All but one of these states fell 
into the ‘Great Design.’ Yes, and Henry 
was no such dreamer, but he meant to 
compel by force the Emperor of Germany 
to fall into line with the rest. It was at 
that moment that tyranny and bigotry 
used their one weapon, and the dagger of 
Ravaillac pierced the heart which was 
throbbing with the hope of universal peace 
for Hurope. It is not amiss to go back 
three centuries to learn that a design like 
this is not unfamiliar to statesmen and to 
soldiers.” 


Tue United States have shown, as 
Dr. Hale points out, what may be done 
through the recognition of a supreme 
tribunal to hold in peaceful union States 
different in origin, in interests, in educa- 
1g “Tt is an example of 
authority to examine and to decide the 
questions which arise between so many 
States, stretching from ocean to ocean, 
among men of every pursuit and of 
different interests and all religions. Thus 
has the supreme tribunal of America 
shown to the world what is possible in 
maintaining the peace of ‘the United 
States of America.’ With this object- 
lesson, we are able to make a step for- 
ward, which shall lead to what Henry IV. 
ealled ‘the United States of Europe,’ 
and to what we will yet call, not the 
United States of Europe, but the ‘ United 
States of Christendom.’ And as Christian 
men and women, as we read _ every 
prophecy of the past, we have a right to 
look forward with the eye of those who 
believe that the good God made of one 
blood ‘all races of men.’ We see the 
prophecy of the past accomplishing itself 
more and more distinctly, as every year 


;comes forward of what we now call the 


‘saved his life. 
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more orphans had been received into the 
Orphanage, bringing the total up to 400. 
And still the need is limitless, and in the 
surrounding villages the suffering is very 
great from lack of food and the unre- 
strained ravages of the Kurds. In two 
villages, not far off, it is reckoned that 78 
of the people have died of starvation. 
Both the “ Friends of Armenia” (47, Vic- 
toria-street, Westminster, S.W.) and the 
Women’s Armenian Relief Fund (trea- 
surer, Mrs. Madeleine Cole, 1, Trebovir- 
road, Earl Court, 8.W.) appeal for further 
help, most sorely needed, for the Orphan- 
age and industrial relief work. The Com- 
mittee of the latter fund spent last year 
over £1,500 in that work. £5 is needed 
to support a child for one year, and, as a 
rule, a child should stay at least three 
years in the Orphanage. 


Dr. Waxtpremar Beuck, a German 
savant, whilst collecting cuneiform 
inscriptions in the province of Van last 
autumn, was shot down and robbed by the 
Kurds. Only his presence of mind and 
skill in feigning death after the first shot 
He and his friend Dr. 
Lehmann subsequently spent three months 
with Dr. and Mrs. Raynolds at Van, and 
they sent on Jan. 7 a most interesting 
account of the work of the orphanage to 
the secretary of the Women’s Armenian 
Relief Fund. Dr. Raynolds has shown 
great ingenuity and resource in adapting 
and extending the premises of the mission 
tomeet thenew demands of the Orphanage. 
For instance, the large oven, which is kept 
almost constantly at work, baking bread 
for the whole establishment and feeding 
a large number outside, has a reservoir 
placed over it, which thus furnishes a 
constant supply of hot water, for washing 
the clothes of the four hundred, and for a 
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bath for successive companies of the boys 
and girls. ‘There is a weaving shop with 


eight hand looms, where forty-three boys- 


are learning to weave, the yarn being 
supplied by women connected with thé 
Tndustrial Bureau.” Other children are 
taught tailoring and_shoe-making, and 
last summer, instead of continuing to buy 
leather, a tannery was started. There is 
also a carpenter’s shop, and another 
department in charge of an ingenious 
copper-smith. The discipline and economy 
are described as exemplary, while 
intellectual and religious instruction goes 
hand in hand with the industrial training. 

Tur sixty-ninth anniversary of the 
Brahmo Somaj was celebrated at 
Calcutta by the Sadharan Brahmo 
Somaj in a succession of meetings. 
After five days of preparation, prayers 
were offered on Jan. 19 in Brahmo 
households for the welfare of the Brahmo 
Somaj, and on the evening of the follow- 
ing day the opening service was held in 
the Mandir of the Sadharan Brahmo 
Somaj. At 5.30 an address was delivered 
by the Rey. S. Fletcher Williams, which 
was followed by the opening service and a 
sermon’ by Pandit Sivanath Sastri, M.A. 
On Saturday and Sunday, Jan. 21 and 22, 
special services were also _ held, Mr. 
Williams preaching a sermon on Sunday 
morning ; and the annual meeting of the 
Sadharan Brahmo Somaj was held in the 
afternoon, Mr. A. M. Bose, M.A., pre- 
siding. The address of the new president, 
Mr. R. N. Ray, who was unable to be 
present, was read to the meeting, and is 
printed as a supplement to the Indian 
Messenger of Jan. 29. A cordial welcome 
was given to Mr. Williams, who responded. 
Tuesday, Jan. 24, was the actual anniver- 
sary of the founding of the Brahmo Somaj, 
and worshippers began to assemble in 
the Mandir as early as 3 a.m., so that by 
day-break the hall was quite full. Hymns 
were sung from about 44.m. till 7, when 
the morning service commenced. The 
sermon was preached by Pandit Sivanath 
Sastri. The festival was continued for 
several days longer. 


In a recent letter to the Chairman of 
the Leicestershire Congregational Union, 
on the subject of the Church and boys, 
the Bishop of London wrote :— 


You ask me a question which is perpetually 
before the mind of all workers for Christ. The 
fact, is that we have the boys in hand during 
the school period, then we lose them, and have 
to pick them up again with difficulty. I do not 
want to go into controversial matters, but I 
increasingly feel that if the aim of secular 
education is to hand on a boy to continuation 
or technical classes, the aim of religious educa 
tion ought to be to attach him definitely to some 
Christian organisation, which should care for 
him. This method of care should be better 
adapted to its purpose, We need boys’ clubs 
attached to every church, into which boys 
leaving school and going to work should be 
naturally drafted. These clubs ought to be 
organised with a view to the actual facts of 
boys’ life, and ought not to make at first too 
great demands on their spiritual powers, which 
require special training during the period of 
transition from the discipline of school to almost 
complete freedom. We haye not yet thought 
this out sufficiently with reference to human 
nature, 


Tur Committee of Hope-street Church, 
Liverpool, having asked the opinion of 
their minister with referenze to the new 
Nonconformists’ Marriage Act, thy Rev. 


R. A. Armstrong made the following 
statement, which we are glad to be able 
to reproduce here :— ’ 

“T do not wish to become ‘an authorised 
person’ under the recent Marriage Act 
for the following reasons among others :— 
T have had, in Ireland, the experience of 
being my own registrar at marriages. I 
found the responsibility for legal forms 
and technicalities exceedingly distracting. 
Mv desire is to be able to concentrate my 
attention on the religious side of the occa- 
sion; and by having my own mind full of 
that to make it felt by the bride and 
bridegroom and their friends. The occa- 
sion is unique in life, and a minister’s 
mind ought not to be drawn off to legal 
formalities. The presence of the Registrar 
has always been to me a very real and 
important relief. Secondly, I regard the 
Act as in no way adjusting the balance of 
equality between members of the Estab- 
lishment and Nonconformists. It per- 
mits the Nonconformist minister, as a 
concession, to do the Registrar’s work, 
but the Registrar is still to have the fees— 
sixpence being the sum granted to the 
Nonconformist minister by the State for 
a copy of the register, while he is liable 
to two years’ penal servitude if he fail in 
providing this. J have no desire for the 
sixpence or for the liability to penal servi- 
tude. Iregard the Act as adding insult 
to injury in what it offers to Noncon- 
formists.” 

We omitted last week to correct a 
slip in Mr. Hawkes’s Provincial Letter 
from Liverpool. The Church Hall, which 
is being erected at the rear of Hope-street 
Church, is to commemorate not the 
bi-centenary but the jubilee of the present 
church, which was opened in 1849, during 
the ministry of the Rev. James Martineau. 
The bi-centenary of the congregation 
falls in 1907, its first chapel in Key-street 
having been opened in 1707. The con- 
gregation moved in 1791 to Paradise- 
street Chapel, during the ministry of the 
Rey. John Yates, and there Dr. Martineau 
preached from 1832 until the removal to 
Hope-street as above noted. The congre- 
gation of Renshaw-street Chapel, which is 
about to move out to Sefton Park, 
dates back to about 1688, having removed 
from its first chapel in Castle Hey to 
Benn’s-garden in 1727, and in 1811 to the 
present Renshaw-street Chapel. But the 
patriarch of all is the Ancient Chapel of 
Toxteth, first built about the year 1618, 
and still occupying the old site. 

AnotHerR former hearer of the late Rev. 
Thomas Hincks sends us the following 
note 

“The interesting notice by a corre- 
spondent in Tur Inquirer, of Feb. 11, of 
two sermons preached by the late Rey. 
Thomas Hincks in York, sixty years since, 
impels me to record in your journal, if I 
may, the equally strong impression made 
on me by Mr. Hincks when, my first 
decade but just completed, I first heard 
him preach, many a long year ago, ‘ Faith 
without work is dead’ the text of his 
discourse. Frequently after this I was 
privileged to hear him again, each time 
with an increasing measure of the same 
feeling as before. In one of his later 
sermons, [ remember his remark (@ propos 
of I forg>t now’ what) that one couid not 
‘define the perfume of a primrose in a 
propositioa.’ So was it with himself, and 
if ever I try to satisfy myself by saying 


that it was by such-and-such a quality or 
combination of qualities that he produced, 
on his hearers the effect which he un- 
doubtedly did, I am baffled, and there still 
remains something unsaid ; for it was not 
only by his rare gift of choicest language, 
nor yet by the chastened feeling and 
vigorous thought which characterised his 
every discourse, nor yet only by the un. 
conscious air of distinction which he bore, 
and the fine lineaments of his intellectual 
face that, as a preacher, he reached the 


‘hearts of those who heard him. Beyond 


and above all these a hidden and unseeen 


fire burnt within him as he spoke, whence 


kindled I will not ask, but which was 
potent to awaken enthusiasm 
breasts of young and old, and to conduct 
his hearers, as by some beacon light, into 
the inmost presence of the Most High.” 


INTIMATIONS. 


“T thought the universe was thrill’d 
with love.’—From Dante’s “ Inferno.” 


Wuen o’er the tender grasses of the 
spring 

I see the sunlit raindrops shimmering, 

And by the blossom-burden’d hedge-rows 
pause, 

Not asking Nature’s purpose, scheme, and 
cause, 

But simply satisfied to draw my breath 

In the moist air, which from apparent 
death 

Enkindles life in meadow, field, and 
grove, a 

I dream the universe is thrill’d with love. 


When day by day as through the world I 
_ fare; 

Not wholly ignorant of doubt and care, 

And catch a smile still brave and confi- 
dent : 

On features blanch’d by failure, toil, and 
want, : 

Or notice in some joyless city street 

Bright baby-faces, innocent and sweet, 

That soften hearts no other means could 

- move, 


T know the universe is thrill’d witly love. 


For beauty, trust, and joy are not the ~ 


gift : 

Of one who set our yearning souls adrift, 

Pilotless, in the sea of circumstance, 

To steer their way, aud some to port—by 
chance ! ; 

But all are tokens of a power divine 

Which made the flower to bloom,‘the sun 
to shine, 

And gave the .child its happy heart to 
prove 

That earth is thrill’d with her Creator's 
love. Laura G. AckRoyb. 


Amona the many half-pagan legends — 


that were connected with Ireland during 
the Middle Ages, one of the most beautiful 
is that of the islands of life and of death. 
In a certain lake of Munster, it is said, 
there were two islands; into the first 
death could never enter, but age and sick 
ness, and the weariness of life, and the 
paroxysms of fearful suffering were all 
known there, and they did their work, 
till the inhabitants, tired of their 1m- 
mortality, learned to look upon the oppo- 
site island as upon a haven of repose: 
they launched their barks upon its 
gloomy waters, they touched its shore, 
and they were at rest.—Camden, quoted im 
Lecky’s “ Huropean Morals.” 
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JEREMY TAYLOR, AND THE- 
GOLDEN GROVE.—II. 


Tun “Golden Grove” itself is a book 
somewhat curiously divided. Since one of 
its chief ends was to serve in the building 
up of the younger generation in the know- 
ledge of the Christian faith, the book 
naturally opens with a section called 
“Things to be Believed.” Here we have 
an outline of the Orthodox faith, as held 
by the ordinary Protestant, closing with a 
paraphrase of the Apostles’ Creed. We 
realise the importance which this part of 
his manual would have in Taylor’s eyes, 
especially when we read passages from his 
quaint ‘‘ Address to the Pious and Devout 
Reader,” which opens the book. There we 
find him lamenting that “in this sad 
declension of Religion, the seers who are 
appointed to be the watchmen of the 
Church cannot but observe that the sup- 
planters and underminers are gone out, 
and are digging down the foundations ; 
and, having destroyed all public forms of 
Ecclesiastical Government, .discounten- 
anced an excellent Liturgy, taken off the 
hinges of Unity, disgraced the Articles of 
Religion, polluted public assemblies, taken 
away all cognisance of Schism, by mingling 
all Sects, there is now nothing left, but 
that we take care that men be Christians,” 
and “that the young men who were born 
in the Captivity be taught how to worship 
the God of Israel after the manner of their 
forefathers, till it shall please God that 
Religion shall return into the land, and 
dwell safely, and grow prosperously.” So 
in order to make Christians, and prevent 
“the people from falling under the 
harrows and saws of impertinent and 
ignorant preachers who think all religion 
is a sermon, and expound chapters that 
the meaning may never be understood, 
and pray that they may be thought able 
to talk but not to hold their peace ’— 
Jeremy has great faith in the Apostles’ 
Creed, emphasises and enlarges upon it, 
and so spends some forty pages of his 
book, authorising his action by the words 

of Augustine: ‘This is the faith which in 
_ few words is given to novices: these few 
words are known to all the faithful: that 
by believing they may be subject to God ; 
by this subjection they may live well; by 
living well they may purify their hearts ; 
and with pure hearts they may understand 
what they do believe.” 

But it will undoubtedly be the further 
parts of the book which will be found 
most useful and helpful in the life of the 
modern, The average person, whatever 
Church he belongs to, finds the explana- 
tion of long creeds a tedious affair, 
and passes on to things of greater 
interest. Such things he will find in the 
second part of the“ Golden Grove.” It is 
called “Things to be done.” And first 

Taylor reminds us of the value of each 
day in the building up of a life, that a 
fresh cell is added to the structure of 
character perpetually being raised, and 
therefore we should try to begin each day 
with something of aconsecration. ‘‘ Sup- 
pose every day to be a day of business; 
for your whole life is a race, and a_ battle 
—a merchandise, and a journey. Every 
day propound to yourself a Rosary or a 
Chaplet of good works to be presented to 
God at night.” This strikes the chief 
note of the book—the ancient injunction 
that whatsoever is done shall be done for 
the glory of God. Then follow a series of 
the rules every reader of devotional books 


reading as Jeremy advises, 


is familiar with: rules for private prayers 
to accompany all the common and 
necessary acts of life, brief words that are 
to lift our petty actions into symbols of 
Christian life. From the moment of 
waking on our bed, through the duties of 
rising, dressing, breakfasting, and the rest, 
right on to the last moments of the day, 
everything is to be consciously brought 
into relation with religion. As Taylor 
says: “Religion must not only be the 
garment of your soul to invest it all oyer ; 
but it must be also as the fringes to every 
one of your actions, that something of 
religion appear in every one of them, 
besides the innocence of all of them.” It 
is beautiful advice, and perhaps for a few 
rare souls may be practicable; but for 
most of the busy men and women of to-day 
it must seem a counsel of perfection, with 
so little hope of it being realised. The 
essential of it, however—the act of prayer 
—that at least is the daily fact in every 
devout life: the practice which gives a 
strength, as of some invisible spiritual 
force, to be perpetually, though not always 
consciously, asserting itself. And for help 
in the form and most needful parts of daily 
prayer, as experienced in most lives, he 
shapes the order of our prayers, suggesting 
that they should begin with an Act of 
Adoration, then pass naturally to Thanks- 
giving, Self-Consecration (as our best sign 
of gratitude), Confession, Petition (which 
should by nomeans constitute the chief por- 
tion of prayer), and Intercession. Of the 
value of prayer in the daily course of life 
Taylor is never tired of speaking, though 
he knows well enough that prayer must 
not be made a substitute for duties, that 
we must not expect prayers to work 
miracles, when the thing we pray for is 
something we ourselves could achieve or 
gain, He puts the old sentence ‘The 
gods help those who help themselves” 
only into other language when he says 
“Remember that you are bound to do all 
those duties, for the doing of which you 
have prayed for the divine assistance.” So 
he would have a man suit his prayers to 
his needs, and himself to his prayers, so 
that there should be a harmony in the 
whole life. 

There is something so sane and sensible 
about Taylor’s injunctions for the happy 
use of the daily life. The whole house- 


- hold of the Christian family is busy in 


work of some kind: “Let there be no 
idle person in or about your family ” ; and 
when the definitely worshipping act is to 
be carried out itis to be with thorough- 
ness and reality—the prayers, as we have 
seen, are to be such as are natural to the 
lives uttering them, and the meditations, 
or readings, of the Bible are to be wisely 
chosen. One remembers Ruskin’s youth- 
ful experiences, how he was made steadily 
to go through certain books, “the whole 
of Leviticus, hard names and all”’ ; and it is 
good to find a compeer of the Common- 
wealth Puritans advocating a ‘“ Bible 
for home reading” such as Montefiore 
is giving our generation—a _ Bible 
in which only the really helpful and 
inspiring passages shall be dwelt upon, 
“such portions as contain the precepts of 
holy life,” while “the less useful part” 
may be read at “leisure”? (whenever that 
may be). Then, too, it is a wise caution 
he gives as to the manner of reading. 
Doubtless many of us would gain far more 
from our Bibles were we to read less at a 
time, but study to get the kernel of our 
“Read not 


much at a time; but meditate as much as 
your time and capacity will give you leave ; 
ever remembering that little reading and 
much thinking; little speaking and 
much hearing ; frequent and short prayers, 
and great devotion, is the best way to be 
wise, to be holy, to be devout.” And when 
we are reading not so much for the purpose 
of instruction, as with the desire of 
spiritual awakening and enlightenment, 
we could not be better encouraged than by 
his words: “ Be sure to meditate so long, 
till you make some act of piety upon the 
occasion of what you meditate ; either 
that you get some new arguments against 
a& sin, or some new encouragements to 
virtue; some spiritual strength and ad- 
vantage, or else some act of prayer to God, 
or glorification of Him.” i 

Turning for a moment to the third 
division of the ‘‘ Golden Grove,” that called 
“Postulanda”’ (as distinguished from 
Credenda and Agenda), we have moving 
examples of Taylor’s own prayers, beauti- 
fully and simply expressed, with far less 
exuberancy of phrase and fancy than would. 
be found in “ Holy Living and Dying.” 
To give but one prayer, one from the series 
that paraphrase the Lord’s Prayer, a 
paraphrase immeasurably superior in word 
and feeling to Wilson’s, in his “ Sacra 
Privata.” 

Merciful and Gracious Father ; Thou gavest 
us being, raising us from nothing, to be an 
excellent creation; efforming us after Thine 
own image, tenderly feeding us, and conduct- 
ing and strengthening us all our days. Thou 
art our Father by a more excellent mercy, 
adopting us in a new birth to become partakers 
of the inheritance of Jesus: Thou has given 
us the portion and the food of Sons, O make 
us to do the duty of Sons, that we may never 
lose our title to so glorious an inheritance. Let 
this excellent name and title be our glory and 
our confidence, the endearment of obedience, 
and the principle of a holy fear to Thee our 
Father, and of love to Thee and to our brethren. 
Unite every member of the Church to Thee in 
holy bands; let there be no more names of 
division, no titles and ensigns of error ; let not 
us who are brethren contend, but in giving 
honour to each other, and glory to Thee, con- 
tending earnestly for the Faith, but not to the 
breach of charity, nor the denying each other’s 
Hope; but grant that we may all join in the 
promotion of the honour of Thee, our Father. 
For ever let Thy Spirit witness to our spirit 
that we are Thy children, and enable us to cry, 
Abba, Father. 


Of such prayers there are many in this 
third division of the book, making it a 
treasure in the library of devotional writ- 
ings. Then the closing pages of the book 
are filled with hymns, beautiful in their 
own quaint Crashaw-and-Herbert-like way, 
but far enough removed from the possi- 
bility of congregational use. Only occa- 
sionally is the note of the sacred lyric 
heard as in the opening of the Advent 
hymn :— 

When Lord, O when shall we 

Our dear Salvation see ? 

Arise, arise, 

Our fainting eyes : 

Haye longed all night, and “twas a long 

one too. 


Taylor and his generation perhaps had but 
a small idea of singing during worship : 
what he wished to provide were prayers of 
adoration and aspiration in poetic metre. 
Though hymns, he says, “fitted to the 
fancy and devotion of the younger and 
pious persons,” they are mainly “apt 
for memory, and to be joined to their other 
prayers.” Not altogether a needless 
reminder for many ~ who sing hymns 
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nowadays, and often forget their use as 
prayers. rAd 

But, as has been already implied, the 
chief value of this book for most readers 
will lie in its second part. Fitly enough 
is it headed with a sub-title in my copy 
“Via pacis,” for its meditations are of 
that high order which points to the way 
of peace. Quietness and calm are the 
essence of its pages: no one could read 
them and not feel this: and many 
would fancy they had met, at times, an 
Eastern spirit, for touches of a Buddhistic 
mysticism, self-abnegation, killing out of 
all desire, strains which run through all 
religions, meet one here and there. 

“Tf all be well within, nothing can hurt 
us from without.” .... ‘He to whom 
all things are one, who draweth all things 
to one, and seeth all things in one, 
may enjoy true peace and rest of 
spirit.” . . . “It is not much _ business 
that distracts any man, but the want of 
tendency towards God.” . . . “As soonas 
ever 2 man desires anything inordinately, 
he is presently disquieted in himself.” 
And Gautama himself might have said 
this: “To free yourselves of passions, is to 
lay the axe to the root of the tree, and the 
true way of peace” Counsels spring up 
in page after page in aphorisms worthy of 
Benjamin Whichcote, or George Herbert’s 
‘“‘Jacula Prudentium.” ‘Dono evil, for 
no interest, and to please no man, for no 
friendship, and for no fear.” ‘‘God regards 
not how much we do, but from how much 
it proceeds. He does much that loves 
much.” “Every man’s virtue is best seen in 
adversity.” ‘Beg not a long life, but a 
good one.” ‘He that watches himself, 
will be willing to be silent concerning 
others.” Sacramentalist as he is, Jeremy 
Taylor knows that spirit must underlie all 
form. ‘He that esteems his progress in 
religion to consist in exterior observances, 
his devotion will quickly be at an end.” 

This is the purpose of the “Golden 
Grove,” to encourage and deepen the true 
spirit of religion, the soul’s own sense of 
its kinship to God. Written from a time 
so desperate for his hopes, it is a sign- 
manual of Jeremy Taylor's beautiful 
nature. 
“A Kempis” (whom at times he quotes 
almost literally) : and we, who are taught 
to regard a Christian as one made so 
rather by divineness of life than by beliefs 
alone, may find many things in the 
“Golden Grove” to kindle and enrich our 
faith. With one such passage this article 
may fitly close, for it is filled with 
that first note I spoke of as the key to the 
whole book—Taylor’s devotion to God :— 
“He is at peace, who is reconciled to God ; 
and God loves him when he hath overcome 
himself; and all is well when nothing 
pleases him but God, being thankful in 
the midst of his afflictions; and he is 
holy, who, when he hath lost his comfort, 
loses nothing of his duty, but is still the 
same, when God changes His face towards 
him.” Epe@ar Darryn: : 


A HYBRID QUOTATION. 

Srr,—If, as we are sometimes told, a 
misquotation ought to be nailed down at 
once, it should be pointed out that Mr. 
Hawkes is in error in ascribing to Mrs. 
Malaprop the saying, ‘caparisons are 
odorous.” The quotation is in facta hybrid. 
It is Mrs. Malaprop who talks about 
“‘ caparisons,” but it is Dogberry who says 
that ‘comparisons are odorous.” 

Epaar Sotty ANTHONY. 


He had not vainly studied his 


LITERATURE. 


HENRY ROBERT REYNOLDS.* 


Tue volume containing the life and 
letters of the late Principal of Cheshunt 
College is a gracious tribute to the memory 
of a man whom to have known was to have 
loved, and who, though never very promi- 
nent in public affairs, exercised a singularly 
elevating influence over any society in 
which he moved, and over the students 
who were fortunate enough to study under 
his watchful care. 

Dr. Reynolds’ paternal grandfather, who 
had studied at Oxford, Cambridge, and 
Edinburgh, was a Fellow and Censor of 
the College of Physicians, and became 
Physician-in-Ordinary to George III. His 
father, who was educated at Westminster 
and Oriel College, Oxford, while in America 
as Attaché to the British Embassy, was 
attracted by the simplicity of the Quaker 
form of worship, and resolved to quit the 
Church of England. On his return to 
this country he joined the Congregational 
hody, and accepted the Principalship of 
the Protestant Dissenters’ Grammar 
School, at Leaf-square, Manchester, and 
became pastor of the adjoining church. 
After some subsequent years at Chester 
he removed to Romsey, in Hampshire,and 
here Henry Robert was bora and reared 
amid home influences and natural sur- 
roundings, well-fitted to the requirements 
of a delicate body and hyper-sensitive 
mind. In his home he. had also the 
privilege. of seeing most of the leading 
men of the denomination, and listening to 
the stories of missionaries like Williams, 
Freeman, Moffat, and Morrison ; so that it 
is not surprising that he grew up naturally 
into the idea of the ministry, and in 1841, 
at the age of sixteen, entered Coward 
College, London. 

While at college, Henry Reynolds seems 
to have devoted a large amount of time to 
preaching, and when only twenty years of 
age, and with his college course not quite 
complete, he yielded to the solicitations of 
the church at Halstead, Essex, and became 


its pastor in.1846. After four years’ labour, 


he reluctantly gave up this comparatively 
small church to undertake the important 
charge of Hast Parade Chapel, Leeds, and 
the letters of that period give much valu- 
able testimony, as to the power fcr good 
exercised by so young a man in that great 
and busy commercial centre of the North 
of England. 

But it was soon apparent. that a north 
country climate was too trying for his 
delicate constitution; long intervals of 
rest and foreign travel yielded but tem- 
porary strength, and after ten years of 
pastoral work, greatly blessed in its results, 
Reynolds accepted the post of Principal of 
Cheshunt College, near London, which 
position he held until 1895. From the 
large number of published letters, written 
and received during this period, it is 
evident that the great power which Dr. 
Reynolds exercised over the men who 
passed under his care, lay in his person- 
ality. Himself loyal to, and enthusiastic 
for the principles of Christianity, he was 
in himself an illustration of these princi- 
ples, and this it was which made him in 
class and lecture room, in the denomina- 
tion to which he belonged, and amid a 


* “Henry Robert Reynolds, D.D, His Life and 
Letters.” Edited by his Sisters. Hodder and 
Stoughton, 


large and varied circle of friends, an 
impulse towards righteousness. His zeal 
for foreign missions was an inspiration 
which resulted in a large number of his 
students devoting themselves to the work, 
and among them we find the well-known 
names of Wardlaw Thompson, Chalmers 
of New Guinea, MacFarlane of Mongolia, 
Meech of China, and many others at 
present labouring in various parts of the 
mission field. 

Along with his other gifts and graces, 
Dr. Reynolds possessed literary talents of 
avery high order. One of his first publi- 
cations was an article in the British 
Quarterly Review on “ Comte, his Religion 
and Philosophy,” which attracted much 
notice in the newspapers, and of which 
George Henry Lewes, the translator and 
exponent of the Positive Philosophy in 
England, declared “that it was the first 
elaborate article yet written upon Auguste 
Comte.” Among his publications were 
several volumes of sermons and a novel, 
“ Yes or No.” In 1865, in conjunction with 
Dr. Allon, he undertook the editorship of 
the British Quarterly Review in the place 
of Dr. Robert Vaughan. 

The letters included in this volume are 
of great and varied interest. Among Dr. 
Reynold’s correspondents were Dr. Dale, 
R. H. Hutton, Cardinal Manning, Robert 
Collyer, the Hon. Roden Noel, Dr. Hook, 
and many others prominent in different 
religious connections. The volume is well 
edited, and leaves little more to be said in 
words about a man whose attractive quali- 
ties are abundantly testified by the number 
of his letters, treasured by disciples and 
friends in all quarters of the globe. 

J. S. Parrinson. 


eg See 
RECENT ASTRONOMY.* 


Tis is a volume of the Victorian Era 
series. The six chapters of Dr. Fison’s 
book deal in turn with the life of a star, 
the measurement of stellar distances, the 
Milky Way and the distribution of stars, 
the recent study of the planet Mars, the 
analysis of sunlight and starlight and the 
red flames of the sun. These are all 
treated with care and clearness, and 
the historical method is followed as far 
as possible. Without giving us too much 
ancient history, the author relates enough 
of the past to enable us to see recent 
advances in their proper setting, and to 
measure the stride. : 

To those whose present knowledge of 
astronomy is confined to an elementary 
acquaintance with the solar system, this 
little book will be a revelation of wonders. 
Every chapter teems with realities sur- 
passing the extravagances of epic romance. — 
So far, no star has been found to le 
nearer to the solar system than alpha 
Centauri. A vague suggestion of the un- 
thinkable void that separates us from 
even this, may perhaps be obtained from 
the fact that upon a scale which repre- 
sented the earth’s orbit by the circumfer- 
ence of a shilling, the star would be at a 
distance of two miles. The stars are suns, 
but if our sun were removed to the distance 
of the star Sirius it would fade into 
insignificance, only shining as a star of 
the third magnitude. The light of Sirius 
exceeds that of the sun by seventy-five 
times. The star Algol has a dark com- 
panion, which periodically eclipses a portion 


* “Recent Advances in Astronomy.” By Alfred 
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of its light, as the two bodies revolve round 
their common centre of gravity. Itseems 
probable that the dark sister was once as 
bright and shining as the other, and its 
present condition “ suggests the picture of 
the death-stage of a sun.” The idea is 
that stars begin their life as bodies of 
glowing gas, becoming condensed by the 
gravitation of their own parts, and 
eventually burning out. The nebulous 
matter out of which they are formed may 
be discerned in many parts of the sky, 
and, although gauzy and cloud-like, may 
supply abundant material. The great 
_ nebula in Orion fills so vast a space that 
the whole of the solar system would be 
lost in it. It was thought for some years 
that all the nebule were close congrega- 
tions of stars, but it is now known that 
nearly half of them owe their luminosity 
to glowing gas. The appearance of our 
own sun is strongly suggestive of the view 
that its bright surface consists of incan- 
descent clouds. ‘The sun is, in all pro- 
bability, esseutially an enormous bubble, 
enveloped in incandescent cloud”; it is 
parting with its heat by radiation, 
but may, perhaps, be gaining more 
through shrinkage, and it is impossible 
to say whether it has passed its greatest 
glory. “The fixed stars” are moving, and 
are not all seen in quite the same place as 
in former centuries; but the movement is 
not according to any system that can be 
discovered, Our own sun is believed to 
be travelling towards the star Vega. 

The Milky Way is now regarded as a 
definite structure, its appearance not being 
due to perspective effect or to optical pro- 
jection. It may also be our comparatively 
near neighbour in space, seeing that the 
brighter stars (which are probably the 
nearer ones) are closely associated with it. 
The planet Mars has commanded special 
attention in recent years, on account of a 
reticulation of lines which looked artificial, 
and were described by Schiaparelli. as a 
“canal system.” But with some of the 
most powerful telescopes they are not 
seen, and we cannot confidently base upon 
them any theory about the intelligent 
inhabitants of the red planet, and their 
gigantic irrigation works. The canals 
might be wanted, for the “seas” do not 
seem to exist; and they might be 
abstractly possible, for there is a polar 
snow-cap which melts in the summer ; 
but is is scarcely credible that mere 
artificial structures should be visible across 
50,000,000 miles of space. 

Although thisis a book of astronomy, half 
its chapters have a good deal to do with 
light and colour and the chemistry of 
gases. In no branch of investigation is it 
more clearly seen that the sciences go hand 
in hand in their progress. In describing 
the Milky Way, Dr. Fison had to speak 
of the triumphs of photography ; he tells 
also of the wonderful achievements of the 
spectroscope. 

While the study of astronomy is cal- 
culated, in some or its aspects, to be 
ennobling and inspiring, it seems liable, in 
another view, to. prove depressing. 
“When I consider the heavens the work 
of thy fingers, the moon and the stars 
which thou hast ordained, what is man 
that thou art mindful of him?” We 
seem so insignificant! When we think of 
Sirius as seventy-five times greater than 
our Sun, we are humbled. When we 
consider that on a diagram which repre- 
sented the nearest stars as two miles away 
the solar system would show no larger 


than a shilling, we are depressed. What 
would the earth be, and what importance 
can there be in human history, even from 
the dawn of time to the crack of doom? 
Dr. Fison recognises that the mere state- 
ment of the distances of stars is apt to be 
productive of weariness of the spirit. 
Tracing the process by which stars are 
born from nebule, and live through their 
age of splendour and become dark, he 
anticipates a time when nothing but 
blackness and stillness will remain in the 
universe: At ~ present ‘the physical 
universe is inexpressibly glorious; and it 
is scarcely possible that the contemplation 
of the decay of its activity should be un- 
accompanied by a touch of sadness.” 
This is most true. But while we do not 
know enough to be able to predict with 
certainty so dark an end, may we not 
assert a priori that a universe which had 
no beginning cannot come to an end at 
all; that while some suns decay, new ones 
bud into life, keeping the tree of the 
universe ever green ; and that if there was 
a beginning to such processes, there must 
have been a cause for it, adequate and 
purposive, and the same cause may 
operate again. Besides, that solar system 
on the scale of the circumference of a 
shilling is misleading. Size is but a rela- 
tive thing, and nothing is really either 
large or small... Although on that diagram 
the earth is a speck not seen at all, the 
really-considerable thing there existing 1s 
man, a being capable of looking before 
and after, ‘“‘in understanding how like a 
god.” He is so “infinite in faculties” 
that although confined in his physical 
peregrinations to one little planet, he has 
taken his celestial latitude and longitude, 
measured the spaces and weighed the 
worlds around him and afar off. He is 
not only of more value than many 
sparrows, but transcends the scale of 
planets themselves, and suns and stars 
which have no conscious life. 
G. Sr. Crarr. 
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VERSES OF A HERETIC.* 


Nature has given to Mr. Hitchcock 
some of the gifts of a poet, but not all, and 
he should seriously consider whether ‘he 
could not better employ those that he has 
than in writing verses. He has the gift of 
feeling strongly, and his sympathies are 
with the true, the beautiful, and the 
good. He has also an abundant flow of 
language, yet hardly a command of 
words, for the words too often seem the 
master of his thought rather than its 
servant. He is much too fond of 
alliteration, and often lets the wrong 
word stand because it begins with the 
same letter as several others in the line. 
This is an indication of his radical 
failing, which is an inability to realise 
when he has expressed his thought in 
language which will convey the same 
thought to the minds of his readers. 
Hence his poems are constantly obscure, 
and convey a sense of weakness, not of 
strength, in spite of the intensity of 
feeling which evidently lies behind them. 
This is the more noticeable because of the 
rapid changes of idea which he allows 
himself to utter without giving any in- 
dication of the connecting link in his own 
mind. Thus, “A Natal Chant” (p. 5) 
opens with a fine bold conception, but 


* “Ton Rebel Moods.” By George S. Hitchcock. 
Simpkin, Marshall and Co. 2s. 


after the first few verses the metaphors 
become so mixed that we simply cannot 
understand what is meant. “A Wedding 
Chant” (p. 55) is poetic till we come to 
the fourth verse. What does Mr. Hitch- 
cock mean by talking of God being 
“jealous of a love that soars beyond the 
comprehension of his soul?” 

One of the best of the shorter pooms is 
called “ The Comedy ” :— 


This king and priest, who boast that they have 


gained 
The highest sphere where lordly loungers 
dwell, : 
Are food for worms and fire, for they've 
attained 


Arrested evolution—that is, Hell. 


Their willing churl, begrimed with sweat and 
soot, 
A brute in most except his puny skill, 
Atones the World, for he has set his foot 
By Nature’s on the Purgatorial Hill. 


The foe of priest and rebel to the king, 
Finding his proud _ self - consciousness 
sutfice, 
Although his time denies him everything, 
Is throned upon the wealth of Paradise. 


Several of the longer poems we began 
with hope but abandoned in despair, such 


as “Hastward at Nighttall,” and “A 
Burial Chant.” Our author’s most 
rebellious mood is exhibited in “An 


Atheist’s Sermon,” and we certainly have 
no mind to defend the: Bishops (and 
others) whom he attacks. Perhaps the 
best of the poems is the one called 
“ Portland,” which expresses the feelings 
of an Irish dynamiter sent to penal 
servitude. It contains true pathos, 
especially in the last verse :— 

I’m very tired of all the world’s commotion 

Alone, without a friend to shake my hand 
And whisper words to wake the old devotion 

For all who love my race and mother land; 
Alone, and wrecked on life’s disastrous ocean, 

Some day I shall escape the arrow-brand, 
For though the world’s unutterably dreary, 

An endless sleep awaits the worn and weary. 

The best advice we can give Mr. 
Hitchcock is contained in Newman’s 
lines :— 

Prune thou thy words, the thoughts control 

That o’er thee, swell and throng : 

They will condense within thy soul, 

And change to purpose strong. 

If Mr. Hitchcock decides to go on 
writing verse, let him write more slowly, 
and be still more slow to publish, and not 
give his verses to the world till they are 
fit to convey his meaning. But he 
would be wiser and happier, we think, 
if he would be content to write and speak 
good prose, using his poetic talents to 
help him teach the deeper truths which 
his sympathetic nature enables him to 


feel. 
A ee ae SS 
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THE PATIENCE OF HOPE. 


BY THE REY. ROBERT COLLYER.* 


“ Tt is good that a man should both hope 
and wait.’—Lam. iit. 26. 

Ir was my fortune on a summer’s morn- 
ing to watch a man at work in his garden, 
who made these words true to me in @ 
very simple, earthward fashion, and so 
sweetly that the incident has stayed in my 
heart as some rare stanza in a poem will, 
ora noble strain of music. 

It was a sultry morning, after a night 
of fitful and fevered rest, when I had 
risen quite early, and gone out doors to 
find no breath of air stirring in the 
heavens or sign of dew on the grass or 
the flowers, while, as it seemed to me, the 
very birds in the copse near at hand had 
no heart to sing their cheerful matin song. 
I was very much of their mind, also. But, 
as I sat there in the silence, I saw a man 
come out from his small home, near where 
T sat, to begin his day’s work. It was a 
pretty place, standing in a small garden ; 
and there was a bright look on the man’s 
face when he came forth which made me 
feel a touch of shame, I think, for the 
look he would see on mine if he should 
turn to where I was sitting. But he had 
something else and something better to 
do. His first care, I noticed, was to leave 
the door of his living-room wide open, 
and open the windows. also toward the 
morning, and then to hold up his face and 
his hand toward the heavens, that he might 
find the promise there I could not find 
anywhere as I sat nursing my discontent ; 
while I thought there was a hopeful look, 
as he turned away, in his poise and pos- 
ture, as if he was saying with the old 
prophet, There is a sign in the heavens of 
abundance of rain. 

But no doubt he had done this on many 
a morning to find that all signs may fail 
in such a drought as this was, and so he 
must be the human providence once more 
which would see to the things in his 
garden plot which could not wait for the 
downpour of the heavens. So he began 
presently to bend over the green things 
growing and the flowers, as I thought, in 
a sort of tender pity and love for them, 
and to clear away what was withered in 
the fervent fires of yesterday ; and, when 
this was all done, he went away with his 
can to the rear of the house for water to 
tide them over another day, and still 
another, if he must, until the hope was 
made good for them which seemed to have 
kissed his face and hand. 

He spent an hour or more in the 
garden; and then it was time to begin his 
real day’s work, which lay in the factory 
not far away. He was the engineer, as I 
found afterward ; and so he must be early 
on hand to clear out the grates, to open 
the flues, to start the fire in the furnace, 
to watch the steam gauge, and see that 
all. was right with the central motive 
power, on which all. things over there must 
rest and turn: So, when this was done, 
and it was-time to begin work, the steam 
trumpet rang through the still morning, 
true to the moment; and the mill hands 
began to flock in to their day’s work in 
the factory, from the small town. 

Nowtheman had said no word to me, and 
was notaware, [suppose,that I was watching 
him at his work in the small garden, but 
just went his way from the pleasant to the 
painful task, for such a day as that was ; 


* From a sermon in the “ Messiah Pulpit,” New 
York, Jan, 27, 1899. 


while I said in my heart, I would like to tell 
you, my cheerful fellow, how in this hour 
youhavesung mea psalm and preached me 
a sermon I hope I shall not forget in what 
you have done, coming out as you came, 
with that bright look on your face to greet 
the new day I greeted with this cloud of 
discontent on mine, throwing those 
windows and the door wide open to the 
morning born from above, holding up your 
face and your hand for the promise 
of the rain and the season of refresh- 
ing from on high, but watering the plants 
and the flowers all the same, lest once 
more the promise should fail through 
your failure to do a man’s part, and then 
turning away, when that was done, to make 
good your covenant of a day’s work for a 
day’s wages yonder in the factory, and so 
making good the great apostle’s word 
within the power of your humble striving: 
“If we hope for that we see not, then 
do we with patience wait for it.” _ 

Nor, as he went his way, could I guess 
whether he had said some brief prayer 
before he came out to preach me that 
sermon and sing me the song without 
words; but I said again in my _ heart, 
These things you have done are a prayer 
at the heart of all doing—a prayer which 
would not affront those that rise from the 
heart of devout men and women all round 
the world this morning, while it was far 
more to the purpose, I think, than mine 
was, which ended in my sitting here in 
this ugly and dismal mood. 

Then I said in my musing, If you are 


the man I take you to be, this morning 


may be one with a great many that have 
come and gone, when you would be there 
betimes as you were, with the bright face 
and the hand lifted toward the heavens, 
feeling forth toward the promise, while 
those flowers that bloomed in your heart’s 
love for them before they could. begin to 
bloom in your garden would only be cared 
for all the more when day by day you 
waited, and the hope deferred would not 
make your heart sick, because you would 
say to yourself, and it may be to them, It 
will be all right with you and me to- 
morrow ; while a morrow would be sure to 
come when the ancient promise would 
come true: “1 willhear the heavens, saith 
the Lord, and the heavens shall hear the 
earth, and the earth shall hear the corn 
and wine and oil; and they shall hear the 
ery of my people.” 

Once more I could well believe that my 
monitor and singer of the morning psalm 
was tired out, when he went to his rest, 
with the hard day’s work and the sultri- 
ness of many yesterdays in which the 
springs of life had run low for us all, and 
might well have said that morning : What 
is the use of my doing more than my day’s 
work in the factory, keeping up the fires 
and looking after the engine—for that 
must be done? So I will let the plants 
wither and the flowers fade, and heaven 
and earth may answer for the blasting of 
my hope. But there he was at sunrise, 
seeing what could be done to make the 
best of what seemed so bad, and to slay 
such a paltry purpose, if, indeed, it had got 
a grip on his cheerful and hopeful heart. 
He would do this, and then he would find 
the good cheer answer to his good striving 
for the rescue of the things he loved from 
disaster and death. He would give them 
a new lease of life by working the pump I 
heard creaking in the rear of his small 
home, bearing back and forth the can, and 
so make good for his garden plot another 


word in the Holy Book touching the life 
that now is and that which is to come: 
“ Be faithful, and strengthen the things 
which remain that are ready to die.” 

And then, as I still mused over the 
sight, I said it might well fall to this man’s 
lot to remember how he had failed in some 
dry time like this to lift his hand and face 
heavenward, feeling forth toward the pro- 
mise, and so, quite out of heart shall I 
say, in all reverence, had failed to help 
God dress and keep the garden ; had said 
in his heart, It is no use trying any more: 
the plants must wither and the flowers 
must fade. But the blessed rains had 
come all the same. Only this was his 
trouble—that, because he had lost heart 
and hope that day, they had come too late, 
and then he would see where the fault lay, 
and the failure. They lay in the failure 
of his own faith and hope in the great 
Mother Nature and in God. But then I 
said, This may have given birth, after all, 
to the eager and hopeful glance I saw on 
his face just now. And from that time 
forth he would work the pump and bear 
the can for’ all they were worth, as 
we say, and win by the faithful 
striving that which would not refresh 
the plants and the flowers alone, but 
refresh the man himself, and another 
man, it may be, he will never hear of ; 
while from that time he would never let 
the heart in him brood too much or too 
long over the dry and dusty times, but 
would summon faith and hope on each new 
morning like this to help heaven from the 
springs within that would never again run 
dry. 

And now may [I tell you how good it 
was, and pleasant, to notice how the noble 
Scripture was verified—“ Be not weary in 
well-doing ; for ye shall reap your reward, 
if ye faint not”—when, on the very day 
after our silent meeting, the rain came 
down in a beautiful abundance to bless the 
garden plot, and the cool breezes came to 
fan him all day long at his work among 
the enginery, to stay my own discontent 
also, and make good for me the words of 


my text, It is good that a man should both 


hope and wait, should nourish this spirit 
and temper through which the soul in us 
feels her wings, the hope which puts us in 
a working mood, and holds the terms of 
her own fulfilment— 


Waits through the darkness for the coming 


dawn, : ; 
Frustrated day by day, but still to victory 
borne— ~ 


the winged spirit which stands ready to 
sing to us as she sang to my rich poor man 
that morning, if we will only lft up the 
hand and turn the face toward the promise 
which lies for ever in the new mornings of 
God—the divine alchemy, as the good seer 
says, which can help us turn the bare and 
common stones of our life into rich and 
rare jewels. 
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: OBITUARY. 


————— 
MISS BARTRAM. 


We regret to announce the death, on 
the 20th inst., of Miss Agnes Eularia 
Bartram, of Highbury. She had been in 
failing health for the past eighteen 
months, and at the last passed peacefully 
away. Her remains were cremated at 
Woking, after a short service conducted 
by the Rev. Dr. G. Dawes Hicks. 

Miss Bartram completed her fiftieth 
year last June. Her youth was spent at 
Southtown, near Great Yarmouth, and 
after the death of her parents she lived 
at Norwich with her aunt, Miss Sarah 
Lettis. She subsequently removed to 
London, where the greater part of her 
life was spent, though she travelled a 
good deal on the Continent and in 
America. She was at one time a contri- 
butor of reviews to Tur Inquirer, and 
for some years edited Young Days under 
the name of “ Cousin May.” In conjunc- 
_ tion with her brother, the late Richard 
Bartram, she compiled a harvest festival 
service for use in our schools and churches. 
Like her brother, she was much interested 
in education in day and Sunday-schools. 
She was a “manager” of a group of 
Board-schools and a teacher at Newing- 
ton-green Sunday-school. She was a 
member of Unity Church, Islington, and 
an active worker in the various institu- 
tions connected with the church. She 
was also a worker in connection with the 
Postal Mission. 
intelligent well-doing was hers, and she 
has passed into well-earned rest. 


THE WAY. 


“He doth not only show the way, but 
giveth so sweet a prospect into the way, as 
will entice any man to enter into it.”—Sir 
Philip Sidney, “ Apology for Poetry.” 


The chart of Life is in my hands, 
The authentic ways are plain to see. 

Why droop ye then, O useless hands ? 
O wavering feet, why tarry ye? 


The knowledge that ye need is here, 
The paths to keep, the paths to shun, 
Yet all day long ye falter here, 
-And all your journeying stays undone. 


O Thou who art Thyself the Way, 
Its own sweet prospect and its goal, 
Entice me Thine enchanted way, 
Allure and fascinate my soul. 
eS eka De 


THE CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


—_+o—— 


“ We have piped unto you, and ye have 
not danced ; we have mourned, and ye have 
not lamented.” 


Tue Eastern pipe, a sort of flageolet, 
was familiar to the dwellers in Palestine. 
Shepherds played it as they led their 
flocks among the hills; at festivals it called 
the bystanders to rejoice with those that 
rejoiced; at funerals its wailing bade 
them weep with those that wept—it was 
always a call to sympathy. 

Once in the high Alps, on a perfect 
summer morning, I was walking along the 
bank of one of the foaming, rushing 
rivers that run among the valleys, and 
wondering whether anything could be 
more beautiful than the scene which lay 


A life of persistent and. 


before me, when I heard a soft sweet strain 
like that with which the Pied Piper of 
Hamelin beguiled the children to their 
doom. A very small goat-herd was sit- 
ting on a jutting rock just over my head, 
and playing to himself and his goats ; his 
legs dangling, and his small fingers 
making music to his own intense delight. 
He seemed the very incarnation of Blake’s 
vision—‘“‘ Piping down the valleys wild, 
piping songs of pleasant glee ”’—and the 
whole world seemed the purer and richer 
for that little song of innocence. 

Even in our dull, dark, grimy London, 
the sound of the organ on the pavement 
brings the young things running like a 
brood of chickens, and sets them dancing 
to its music. 

But the text says, “We have piped 
unto you, and ye have not danced.” That 
is, all over the world, in far away countries 
and close at home, perhaps sitting next 
you in class, there is some one—man, 
woman, or child—crying out for sympathy, 
for that which you could give, if you would 
only listen and still the clamour of selfish- 
ness and ambition, which drowns the still 
small voice pleading with you. 

Sympathy—such a common thing, you 
say, costing nothing; and yet the most 
priceless gift one human soul can give 
another. It is to feel with, not only for, 
others; just as in your own body the 
aching tooth, or the throbbing head, sends 
its message of pain to the farthest nerve, 
so to receive the impression of the joy or 
sorrow of others that it becomes a part of 
ourselves. 

All the best work of the world has been 
done by the exercise of this faculty. 
Lord Shaftesbury, Elizabeth Fry, John 
Howard, and all the noble men and women 
who have devoted their lives to the cause 
of the oppressed and downtrodden have 
triumphed over the callousness and 
selfishness which opposed their efforts by 
virtue of this divine gift, which not only 
made them feel the sufferings of others 
as if they were their own, but enabled 
them to transmit the passion of pity to 
the world and rouse men frow their selfish- 
ness to noble action. 

You all know how sometimes the electric 
bell refuses to act and no sound comes, 
press the button as hard and as often as 
you can. Then the electrician comes and 
tells us the zine has little crystals formed 
on it which have eaten away the metal 
and made it useless. Just so, if we do 
not guard our hearts carefully from the 
rust of selfishness, they will become dull 
and unresponsive, deaf to the calls for 
sympathy, and giving back no answer to 
the cry for help. 

And don’t let us forget that our 
sympathy is needed almost as much by 
the happy as the sorrowful. To tell a 
friend of our joy is to have the joy 
doubled. We are told to rejoice with 
those that rejoice, as well as to weep with 
those that weep. And the reward is that 
so the joy of others becomes as our own; 
and our sympathy acts like a magnet, 
attracting to us all that is joyful and 
beautiful around us; and we live, not shut 
up in ourselves, but open to all the best 
life of the world, and become true 
children of our Father, God. 

Auice Buarcn. 


Tur foolish and the dead alone never 
change their opinion—James Russell 
Lowell. 


THE INWARD LIFE. 
From Psalms of the West. 


Lerus bring unto God more than praise; 
let us honour Him with more than prayer. 

Let a joyful spirit be our anthem, and 
unceasing righteousness our service. 

When thou criest to Him, He cannot 
break His laws to help thine error. If 
thou pleadest with Him and givest not all 
thy strength for that thou desirest, thou 
dishonourest Him that gave thee a mind 
after His image. 

Let us not ask for more than a right 
spirit, nor supplicate for more than a wise 
father would harken unto. 

Let us act for the highest good in holi- 
ness of purpose, and we shall gain strength 
as He desireth. Hath He not given us a 
heart to behold righteousness, and reason 
to discover His law ? 

The child that asketh for much and 
doeth little causeth sorrow and weakness, 
and shall fail in the time of trouble. 

The gifts of heaven are poured upon 
thee; the sun giveth light that thou 


| mayest work, and the darkness of night 


provideth for thy rest. 

Thou knowest that the rain cannot 
always refresh a thirsty land, nor the 
warmth whiten thy harvests duly in every 
season. 

Pray not specially for thine own case, 
for the winds are not made for thy choice 
herbs, nor the clouds apportioned by the 
measure of thy cisterns. 

Dig deep thy wells in the time of plenty, 
store thy goods against the evil day, and 
spare thy substance that in famine thou 
mayest arise as a deliverer. 

By storms the tree acquireth strength. 
From the barren hills cometh nobleness. 
By resistance the soul giveth forth the 
sweetness of music. 

A good ship is safe on the stormy 
waters ; if every eye and hand be quick, 
the billows will menace in vain. 

A clean city escapeth plague, and by 
continual care may a nation be preserved 
in health. 

Wait not, therefore, fur the evil day to 
fall on thy knees in sharp distress, for 
thou knowest now that disease is in the 
world, and that loving thoughtfulness is 
the prayer beloved of God. 

Consider every enemy and _ prepare 
strenuously for every ambush; make thy 
house safe against infection, and thy 
children against deception. 

Bring knowledge abundantly to bless 
the people, and science to overthrow the 
creatures of darkness. 

Let every man be instructed in the 
world’s laws, and let every mind be trained 
in reason and skill. 

Let him learn in lowliness and walk 
humbly in wisdom ; let his heart be full of 
zeal, and bis life a sacrifice of thanksgiving 
in sure obedience. 


THoucu we fail indeed, you—I—a 
score of such weak workers, He fails 
never. If He cannot work by us, He will 
work over us. Does He want a man, 
much less a woman, think you? Every 
time a star winks there, so many souls are 
born, who all shall work too. Let our 
own be calm: we should be ashamed to 
sit beneath those stars, impatient that 
we're nothing.—EH. B. Browning. 
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PRIEST OR PROPHET. 

Writine last week of ‘‘ Religion and 
the Church,’ we acknowledged the 
great value of Dr. Farrparrn’s recently 
published volume of essays on Catholic- 
ism, with their searching criticism of 
the Anglo-Catholic movement in the 
Church of England, and the contrast 
so forcibly drawn out between the ex- 
clusive claims of an ecclesiastical and 
sacerdotal theory and the spiritual 
character of the religion of Jxsus. 
Another book to which we should be 
glad to draw the attention of our 
readers, as valuable in the same con- 
nection, is Dr. Joun Brown’s ‘“ Apos- 
tolical Succession in the Light of 
History and Fact,”’* being the Con- 
gregational Union Lecture published 
last year, and delivered in the previous 
autumn. 

Dr. Brown is well known as_ the 
biographer of Bunyan, and is minister 
of the Bunyan Church at Bedford. As 
Chairman of the Congregational Union 
in 1891, he took for the subject of his 
address, ‘‘ The Historic Episcopate: a 
Re-examination of its Claims,” and in 
his Congregational Union Lecture, 
which is really a substantial volume of 
eleven lectures, he works out the same 
subject with great fulness and a careful 
citation of authorities, in a moderate 
and earnest tone, showing on what 
scanty grounds the claim of Apostolical 
succession and of priestly prerogative 
is based. In a work covering so wide 
a field, the keen controversialists of the 
opposing camp may perhaps be able to 
point out some inaccuracies of historical 
statement and some lapses of critical 
judgment in detail, but there is a 
broadness of view in these lectures, and 


* “ Apostolical Succession in the Light of History 
and Fact,” the Congregational Union Lecture fur 
1897, by John Brown, B.A., D.D. London: 
Congregational Union, Memorial Hall, Farringdon- 
Street, H.C. 10. 6d, 


a cumulative force in the argument, 
which can hardly fail to convince the 
unbiassed reader that the main thesis 
of the book is sound: that the claim 
on the part of the episcopate to un- 
broken Apostolical succession, securing 
the validity of orders in the Church 
and the supernatural grace said to be 
vested in the priesthood, is not to be 
made good from the history of the early 
Church, and has been only an episode 
in the history of the reformed Church 
of England. ee 

How vital this question is, in Dr. 
Brown’s view, will be seen from the 
following passage of his introductory 
lecture :— 

It is a question as to whether the 
Christian ministry is a vocation from God, 
or the work of an official caste like that of 
the Brahmins; whether religion is a 
spiritual and inward thing, a life of love 
and service toGod and man, or something 
mechanical, external, sacramental, de- 
pendent upon certain technical qualifica- 
tions in the person who officiates. It is 
scarcely too much to say that it is a ques- 
tion on which very largely depends the 
religious future of the nation, determining 
whether it shall advance to a broader and 
more enlightened spiritual life, or whether, 
as some fear, we shall under priestly in- 


fluences go back to the ages of supersti-' 


tion. 
And, again, in the second lecture : — 

“ Valid orders” is a mere ecclesiastical 
phrase, for which there is not the slightest 
warrant in Scripture. No ordination is 
valid—in other words, worth anything— 
by whomsoever performed, if the man 
ordained has received no inward call from 
God, has no qualifications spiritual or 
intellectual for the work of the ministry, 
and has never commended himself to 
spiritual men as a true servant of Christ. 

Dr. Brown, in his earlier lectures, 
examines the evidence of the New 
Testament and of the other Christian 
literature of the first two centuries 
bearing on questions of Church organi- 
sation, and having shown what grave 
uncertainties attach to the theory of 
Apostolical succession, urges that it is 
inconceivable that a truth of such 
primary importance to the religious 
life of the world (as the theory in 
question pre-supposes) could have been 
left in such doubt. The earliest forms 
of Church life bear no trace of it, and 
the “bishop” was not at first dis- 
tinguished from other elders in the 
Church, nor did the first apostles and 
teachers exercise or claim any sacer- 
dotal functions. It was in later genera- 
tions, and through the conflict of ortho- 
doxy for supremacy in the Church, that 
the hierarchy of priest and bishop grew 
up. Heathen elements came in, and 
the Church adapted herself to rule in 


the world, culminating in the stupen-. 


dous claims of the Papacy. The heads 
of the English Church and the Por at 
Rome cannot agree as to the validity 
of Anglican orders, but Dr. Brown’s 
examination of history shows how far 
removed such a controversy is from the 
realities of a true ministry of religion. 
‘The two concluding lectures deal 
with the Anglican Church in Tudor 


times and in the subsequent period 
down to the issue of the first ‘‘ Tracts 
for the Times” in 1833. The evidence 
shows how thoroughly Protestant many 
of HuizaBetH’s bishops were, and what 
close relations were maintained with 
the Presbyterian churches of the Con- 
tinent. Dr. Brown argues that the 
Church in Tudor times was essentially 
Erastian in theory as in practice under 
Euizasetu’s masterful rule, and that 
it was in fact as a counter move to the 
growing claims of the Presbyterians, 
basing their theory of Church govern- 
ment distinctly on Scriptural authority, 
that the high Anglican claims and the 
theory of Apostolical succession were 
brought forward in the English Church. 
But neither Laup nor the Non-jurors 
represented any established and gener- 
ally accepted principle in the Church, 
and with their departure the theory 
fell once more into abeyance, until it 
was revived by the leaders of the | 
Oxford movement in reaction against 

Liberalism in religion. History and 
the facts of spiritual life in the different 
communions of Christendom are against 
the theory, and Dr. Brown has rendered 
good service by the clear exposition of 

his lectures. 


Priest or Prophet,as leader and teacher 
in the Church, is the alternative which 
the discussion of this question of 
Apostolical succession sets before us ; 
and we cannot hesitate as to which 
will best sustain a true religious life, 
or which is nearest to the mind of 
Curist. What is needed in the ministry 
of a living Church is not an official or 
a mediator separately endowed to stand 
between the gathering of worshippers 
and their Gop, but one of the brethren 
(or more than one), united with the 
rest in the one spirit of worship, and 
called to the service of the Church 


‘because of gifts of utterance and sym- 


pathy, which make him quick to in- 
terpret the Divine Word and to speak 
for the uplifting and the help of all, 
what is in his heart and theirs. The 
minister, in all humility, must be a 
prophet of Gop, not claiming as a priest 
supernatural endowments given only 
to his class, claiming nothing for him- 
self that is not open to every child of 
Gop, but looking ever toward the light, 
waiting that his heart may be kindled 
and possessed by truth, which he will 
utter not in his own strength or 
wisdom, but because it does possess 
him, as the truth of Gop. He is set 
apart because he is deeply impressed 
with the need of such religious fellow- 
ship. He devotes himself to that 
helpful service, seeking for wisdom and 
understanding, that the great books of 


-Nature and of History may be open to 


him, and he may be able to make. 
articulate the thoughts of many hearts. 

He is among «the brethren as one who 

serves, not as a superior, claiming to 

rule; his constant prayer is that Gop. 
may rule and direct, that his own life 

and the life of the whole brotherhood 

of the Church may become a true organ 

of the Divine purpose in the world. 
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PREPARE TO MEET THY GOD. 
A SERMON BY THE REV. SILAS FARRINGTON. 


“ Prepare to meet thy God.’—Amos 
iv. 12. j 


No text is more familiar to us than this. 
Though, perhaps, not one in a hundred 
knows where it is to be found—or what 
was its exact application when first used, 
yet every one feels its short, sharp sum- 
mons. I suppose nearly everyone takes it 
as a warning to prepare for death, and 
judgment after death. 

This was not the meaning of Amos. 
Still his meaning was distinct and terrible. 
He is speaking to the rich and wanton 
classes of the northern kingdom of Israel, 
and recounts the various warnings and 
punishments by which the Lord has tried 
to recall them to himself: these people 
who observe the fasts and feasts, and yet 
oppress the poor, and crush the needy, 
who—in the bitter words of the prophet— 
“go to Bethel and transgress, and at 
Gilgal multiply transgression.” Blight 
and drought, pestilence on man and beast, 
and famine has the Lord sent in vain 
upon these. Now He will come in person 
to judge them ; therefore “ prepare to meet 
thy God, O Israel!” It is a national 
doom for national sin, and a punishment 
in this world, of which it speaks. 

It is not, of course, in this sense that I 
wish to use the phrase. This warning, 
“Prepare to meet thy God,” is really too 
full of meaning and suggestion to be 
limited to its original intention. Drop- 
ping all that Amos meant by it, and drop- 
ping, asfar as we can, what others have 
meant by it, dropping even the vague or 
distressful notions we may have had about 
it, let us ask ourselves what it really is to 
meet God. 

Meeting, I think, always implies, first, 
a coming together; and, then, a conscious- 
ness, a recognition of each other. Both 
these conditions must be fulfilled before 
you really “meet” any one. Jostling 
against your friend in the dark, or in the 
crowd, when you are so taken up with other 
objects that you do not recognise him, is 
not meeting him; but when you see him 
at your side, when you grasp his hand, 
when you look into his eyes, and know that 
it is he, then you meet him. 

Just so simple a thing it is to “meet 
God.” God is here always. He is never 
for one moment absent from this world 
—nor from us. Yet it is only now 
and then that we meet Him, it is only now 
and then that we are conscious of Him. 
For the most part we are so taken up with 
other things and other thoughts that we 
do not see Him. In general, we see but 
very little of all this manifold world offers 
to our seeing. Unless our attention is 
somehow called to them, the most curious, 
the most interesting things are daily over- 
looked by us. Our eyes and our minds 
can hold very little atatime. In order to 
see anything our eye has to focus 
itself on that one thing. For the 
time we can only see that thing. It 
shuts out the rest. An astronomer was 
trying to show a friend some distant star 
through his telescope. ‘But I cannot 
see it; I cannot see anything,” said -his 
friend. Then the astronomer pointed out 
more exactly the very square in the field 
of the telescope where his friend should 
look. He told him just what a small 


sparkle of light he must look for. At 
last the ray, falling from such unimaginable 
millions of miles of distance, met the 
friend’s eye; and he knew it was the star 
he had been trying to find. <“T see it, I 
see it!” he said. ‘ Well, now you will 
always be able to see it when you look,” 
said the astronomer. 

But we need not: think of the far off 
star. The wayside flower, the sunset, the 
singing bird, the twisted rock, the things 
always with us, are not seen or known by 
us unless we observe, unless we look for 
them. Though they are all here all the 
time, we only recognise, we only meet, we 
only take them in and enjoy them now 
and then. 

Is it not so with our sense of God? He 
is, indeed, as I said, a constant Presence. 
Yet it does not follow from this that our 
sense of Him is constant. That is what 
we want it to become ; but at present it is 
not this with most of us: We feel God 
more strongly at one time than at another. 
This sense of Him may be thought of as 
ameeting Him. Meeting itself implies a 
sense of absence-—times when we are not 
strongly conscious of Him, or, perhaps, 
not conscious of Him'at all. Then this 
sense of Him comes again, and we feel 
how close He is, and that he has never 
been absent. 

Now a meeting of friends may be either 
planned or unexpected ; so it is with these 
Divine meetings. They come at the times 
and places set apart for them. They also 
come at unexpected moments, and ex- 
ceptional experiences, like a surprise. 
When our hearts are deeply moved in joy, 
or in grief, or in anxiety, the thought of 
God comes to those who live for the most 
part without thinking of Him. The 
deeper experience, the longing for help, 
gratitude, joy, bring Him before us as the 
One from whom our help must be sought. 
At these exceptional moments we “ meet” 
Him who is so apt to be hidden by the 
accustomed course cf things. We meet 
Him whom in our usual mood we ignore 
or disregard. Happy is it for us that 
these experiences come to us without our 
planning them, and open our eyes to the 
Great Presence that always stands behind 
the veil of things. 

But, also, there are appointed ways 
along which we may go to meet Him as to 
a rendezvous, sure of finding Him: I 
mean the path of prayer, the path of 
worship, the path of meditation. He who 
takes these ancient and well-known paths 
in simplicity and sincerity will meet God 
in them for a certainty. Draw near to 
Him, and He will draw near to you; as 
the experience of generations testifies. 

Understanding in this sense what 
“meeting” God is—that it means coming 
into felt relation with Him—that it means 
not that He comes and goes, but that we 
do—we may think what “ preparing” for 
this meeting means. ‘Prepare to meet 
thy God.” It must make a great differ- 
ence to this preparation, whether we are 
in the habit of thinking of God as a 
friendly or asa hostile power. Too often 
we think of Him as unfriendly—as One 
who sees our faults, detects our sins, and 
is certain to punish them. Then the 
thought of meeting Him alarms and 


terrifies. Oh, if we could only put off the 
evil day! If we could only escape it 
altogether! If we could only propitiate 


Him in some way, by our humiliation, by 
our sacrifices, by punishing ourselves! 
All this is unwelcome and painful. 


But if we have learned to think of Him 
as friendly, what a different thing it 
becomes to meet Him! What a gladness 
and joy it is! There is nothing sweeter 
than the thought of meeting a friend. 
With what pleasure we say to ourselves, 
To-morrow—to-day—he will be here! How 
we like to put our house, and ourselves, 
in cheerful array; to put out of sight all 
that might annoy or jar; to lay aside 
care, and worry, and pre-octupation, so 
that we may offer our friend our best and 
receive his best, or make the most of the 
opportunity. Our natural instinct leads 
us to do this. And so our meeting is a 
joy in anticipation—and a joy when we 
recall it. Our whole sense of our friend- 
ship grows more strong and more constant 
for this meeting. Indeed, meeting is 
almost essential to keep friendship from 
growing faint. By not meeting, our friend 
seems to grow less real, less warm, less 
necessary to us; and ends by dropping out 
of our life altogether. 

So, ‘Prepare to meet thy God,” should 
be tous a welcome sound. It means—pre- 
pare to meet, to realise Him who is our 
truest and best Friend; make ready once 
more to taste and see His goodness, to 
feel how in all His dealings with us He 
seeks our highest welfare. It means, 
renew thy sense of His ever present love— 
renew thy hope, renew thy courage, renew 
thy trust. Prepare thyself, thus to meet 
Him. 

What hinders our thus meeting God ? 
Largely our pre-occupation with self, and 
selfward aims, hinder. While we are 
putting our momentary and trivial pur- 
poses in the front rank, they block out 
God. To prepare to meet Him, then, is 
to lay these aside. Our excitements and 
passions, our self-will and prejudices 
hinder it. Our irritations, our animosities 
hinder it, and must also be laid aside if 
we truly want to meet God. All these stir 
up such a thick dust about us that God 
cannot be seen through it. We prepare 
to meet God by,absolutely putting these 
away. We need great quietness of spirit 
to meet God. Not dulness, but quietness. 
And we seldom dwell in so unperturbed a 
mood that we do not need some actual 
effort of will—some little space for recol- 
lecting ourselves, some pause—before we 
can really enter the Divine Presence, in 
the sense of being profoundly conscious of 
it—of feeling it. 

Preparation is what we need—prepara- 
tion of heart, of will, of conscience—to 
concentrate our thought, our purpose, on 
meeting God—that we may meet Him. 
And the want of this preparation is what 
makes us so dull, and cold, and insensible 
to even the highest occasions ;—and the 
thought of the hours we ourselves have 
fixedfor meeting Him, so distasteful to us— 
hours of worship;—so commonly neglected 
by us! We are not prepared for them. 
Let us think, for instance, of our meeting 
here for common worship. We come, 
surely, that we may find God here. That 
is the end of our singing, and our praying, 
and our instruction—not that we may be 
entertained, or interested, merely, but 
that we may realise in a fuller degree the 
Divine nearness, and will, and love; that 
we may feel our fellowship with Him, and 
receive His light and His life. But to do 
this demands a preparation on the part of 
each one, without which all that is said or 
done here will be vain or formal. It will 
not do to come without emptying our 
heart, so-to speak, of trivial distractions, 
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of party spirit, of petty vanities or spites, 
that it may be open to receive a nobler 
guest. When we come languid and dull, 
full of contention and passion, or with 
hearts entirely engrossed or entangled with 
worldly plans and cares, it is little likely 
that we shall meet God here. No. What 
we hear will not penetrate or touch us. 
Psalm, hymn, prayers, and sermon will all 
be likely to seem an empty babble about 
things we don’t believe in or care for! 
We are not prepared to meet our God. 
By God’s grace it may indeed be other- 
wise ; and something may find and move 
us, as by a happy accident, and God be 
found of them that sought Him not. But 
we cannot depend on this. It is by duly 
preparing for them, and by this alone, 
that we can rely on finding these services 
sacred, dear, delightful, helpful, and real 
to us. Let not anyone be surprised if, 
having come here, not expecting any good, 
he gets none—if having come without 
detaching his mind from its canker or its 
care, these choke his mind, and it remains 
unsusceptible and unfruitful. If he comes 
apathetic, listless, without collecting his 
soul, without bending his attention and 
his efforts in the true direction, let him 
not wonder that deep emotions, and holy 
desires, and renewals of strength do not 
visit him. To come to church with less 
preparation than we make for the concert 
—the dinner—how vain and unprofitable 
it is, and ever must be! 

“‘ Prepare to meet thy God.” Come with 
thoughtfulness, come with humility, come 
with desire and expectation; come with 
reverence, with teachableness ; come with 
a quiet and a grateful heart: and you shall 
truly meet Him. In His presence shall 
you find peace—yea, ‘“‘ fulness cf joy and 
pleasures for evermore.” ; 


THE ANGLO-CATHOLIC REVIVAL. 

We have lately heard much about the 
Romanising tendencies of a large number 
of the English clergy, but the real danger 
against which we ought to be on our guard 
is not Roman Catholicism but Anglo- 
Catholicism. When Newman, Manning, 
and Faber went over to the Church of 
Rome there was just alarm lest their 
example should be widely followed, but 
this has not happened. It is Pusey aud 
Keble whose convictions have “ caught 
on,’ and who could now count their fol- 
lowers among the Church of England 
clergy by the thousand. The secessions to 
Rome have lately been few, and never 
include any of the leaders of thought. 
Moreover, a fair proportion of those who 
do go overto Rome come back again—come 
back disappointed, having found how 
hollow are her pretensions to teach in- 
fallible truth and satisfy every legitimate 
yearning of the soul. The return of these 
men is all the more significant because 
they come back with none but kindly 
feelings for the Church they leave. Rome 
has been very good to them, has done her 
best for them ; but that best is not enough 
where deep spiritual needs are felt. The 
Anglo-Catholic feels his position far 
superior to thatof Rome. What he wants 
to restore is Catholicism, not the medieval 
corruption of it known as Romanism. The 
Protestant agitation of the present day is 
misdirected so far as it is confined to 
denunciations and dread of Rome, and it 
is a grievous pity that Protestant zeal 
should be fightimg an unreal foe and 
neglecting the real danger. This real 


danger lies in the Prayer-book in its 
present state. Our Puritan forefathers 
were not contending for straws and shadows 
when they made heroic sacrifices and 
endured cruel persecution in their endea- 
vours to secure a thorough reformation of 
the National Church. Their efforts failed, 
the English Church remained a com- 
promise, the Thirty-nine Articles were 
supposed to be a sufficient guard against 
the corruptions of Rome ; but the victory 
remained essentially with those who secured 
that the ministers of the Church should be 
required to be ordained as priests. Here 
is the cruz of the whole matter. 

Let us look more closely into this and 
see what it involves. All over England 
there is dread. of the re-establishment of 
the Confessional. We dread it as a 
violation of the sanctity of the home. As 
a high-spirited independent nation resents 
outside interference with its own affairs, 
so do we resent interference of the priest 
with the most private concerns of family 
life, coming between husband and wife, 
parent and child, and bringing in a foreign 
dominion all the more hateful because the 
force behind is spiritual, not material. 
We know, too, what evil fruit the 
Confessional has borne in Roman Catholic 
countries. It has weakened true modesty, 
and so has done terrible harm in matters 
connected with sexual morality, It has 
furthered many a crime by fostering the 
notion that secret confession to a priest 
and his absolution will get rid of the 
consequences of that crime. Some years 
ago, a French peasant killed his old mother 
in order to seize upon her savings. The 
murder was accompanied by acts of 
incredible barbarity : the old woman was 
burnt alive in the presence of her own 
grandchildren. Butone thing the murderer 
did not neglect : he summoned the priest 
that his mother might confess to him just 
before she died ; and, after the crime, he 
himself confessed it safely under the seal 
of secrecy to the priest. Now, if such 
evils attend the Roman Catholic Confes- 
sional, in spite of its being safe-guarded 
by tremendous sanctions—of its being part 
of a system in which heaven and hell are 
as real as daylight is to any of us—what 
is likely to happen when the Confessional 
is introduced by amateurs, such as our 
English Church clergymen are compared 
with Roman Catholics, amid all the shades 
of scepticism and half-belief which 
characterise our modern thought? We 
are indeed justified in doing our best to 
prevent the Confessional being re-imtro- 
duced into the Church of England. 

But looking at the matter from the 
point of view of a man ordained to be a 
priest of this Church, it appears in a very 
different light. He may well believe it 
his duty to urge the people in his parish 
to come to the Confessional. The words 
in the Prayer-book are clear enovigh, and 
are not sufficiently studied by laymen. The 
Service for the Ordering of Priests is a 
very solemn one, and, after catechism and 
prayer, comes the Bishop’s impressive 
charge: “‘ Receive the Holy Ghost for the 
office and work of a priest in the Church 
of God, now committed unto thee by the 
imposition of our hands. Whose sins thou 
dost forgive, they are forgiven ; and whose 
sins thou dost retain, they are retained. 
And be thou a faithful dispenser of the 
Word of God and of His holy Sacra- 
ments.” And again, “ Take thou authority 
to preach the Word of God, and to 
minister the holy Sacraments in the con- 


gregation, where thou shalt be lawfully 
appointed thereunto.” 

Here we are at the root of the matter; 
here is what unites the Chureh of England 
with the Greek and Roman Churches, and 
divides it trom all others—this Ordering 
of Priests, this essential belief that by a 
certain ceremony a class of men can be 
invested with spiritual powers which no 
other man can possess. The difference 
concerns no trifle ; the whole relation of 
the human soul to God—going to Heaven 
or going to Hell—is here involved: 
“Whose sins thou dost forgive, they are 
forgiven; and whose sins thou dost retain, 
they are retained.” Can a more awful 
power be committed into a man’s hands 
than this, the power of acting as God’s 
agent in regard to forgiving and retaining 
sins? But how can the priest know 
whose sins he ought to forgive and whose 
sins he ought to retain, except through the 
medium of the Confessional ? Let the 
husband come to him and tell him things 
that he will not tell to his own wife; let 
the wife come and confess to the priest 
secrets that she will not confess to her 
husband; let the daughter come and 
confess what she will not tell to her 
mother; and then the priest can forgive 
the sins of the penitent, and the penitents 
may know that they are forgiven. See 
how this practice is bound up with one of 
the profoundest truths taught by Christ— 
namely, this, that God’s forgiveness 
depends on penitence, and is given to the 
truly penitent. This is recognised in the 
Absolution which forms part of every 
morning and evening prayer in the Church 
of England, the Absolution which only a 
priest may read; even a deacon may not 
utter these words :— 

God, who desirest not the death of a sinner 

. and hath given power and commandment 
unto his ministers to declare and pronounce 
unto His people, being penitent, the absolution 
and remission of their sins: He pardoneth and 
absolveth all them that truly repent and un- 
feignedly believe in his Holy Gospel. 


These words are spoken to’ the whole 
congregation, they involve no obvious dis- 
tinction between those who are penitent, 
the true believers, and those who are not, 
between those who are forgiven and those 
who are not. Those who feel penitent can 
take to themselves the comfort of the for- 
giveness. But suppose there are some 
who are not sure whether they are for- 
given—and remember how such a doubt as 
this has tormented many of the purest 
and highest minds—suppose they eagerly 
desire an individual and personal assur- 
ance, and believe that in their priest they 
have someone who is divinely authorised 
to give them this assurance, and let this 
priest himself be a sincere conscientious 
man, who believes he has received this 
authority, and is bidden to exercise it as 
part of his duty: “ Whose sins thou dost 
forgive, they are forgiven ; and whose sins 
thou dost retain, they are retained ””—how 
can he know whose sins he should forgive, 
and whose sins he should retain, without 
hearing private coufession? _ 

But the matter is not left here. Every 
churchman, every churchwoman, after con+ 
firmation, is expected to attend the Sacra- 
ment: of the Lord’s Supper; and the priest 
fails in his duty unless he urges this upon 
them. And let us not imagine that this 
Sacrament is in the Church of England a 
simple memorial service, having the spiri- 
tual efficacy which a service in memory of 
Jesus Christ may naturally have on his 
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disciples. No, the Church of England 
teaches Consubstantiation, instead of Tran- 
substantiation—mever mind the exact shade 
of difference here implied —the Church 
teaches that the priest can do something 
at this service which no one save a priest 
can do, and that when the priest has done 
this, to partake of the elements is a duty 
incumbent on all true Christians. If the 
priest see that his people are negligent 
in attending, he shall use an exhortation 
which warns them that their excuses will 
avail nothing before God, and that sore 
punishment hangeth over their heads 
when they wilfully abstain. On the other 
hand, there are most solemn warnings 
against. coming unworthily. The priest 
has to declare: 

If any of you be a blasphemer of God, a 
hinderer or slanderer of His word, an adulterer, 
or be in malice or envy or any other grievous 
crime, repent you of your sins, or else come not 
to that Holy table, lest, after taking of that 
Holy Sacrament, the Devil enter into you as 
he entered into Judas, and fill you full of all 
iniquities, and bring you to destruction both of 
body ‘and soul. 

These words explain the further exhor- 
tation with which the priest has to warn 
the people just before they partake of the 
elements : 

' So is the danger great if we receive the same 
unworthily. For then we are guilty of the body 
and blood of Christ, our Saviour; we eat and 
drink our own damnation, not considering our 
Lord’s body ; we kindle God’s wrath against us ; 
we provoke Him to plague us with divers 
diseases and sundry kinds of death. 

Is not this enough to make the tender- 
hearted and Conscientious anxious to 
receive assurance that they are worthy - to 
join in the Communion which they are 
ordered not to neglect ? This assurance is 
provided for them by the Prayer-book. 
The priest, on announcing when the Sacra- 
ment will be held, has to declare: 

And because it is requisite that no man should 
come to the Holy Communion but with a full 
trust in God’s mercy, and with a quiet con- 
science, therefore, if there be any of you who 
by this means cannot quiet his own conscience 
herein, but requireth further comfort or counsel, 
let him come to me, or to some other discreet 
and learned minister of God's Word, and open 
his grief, that by the ministry of God’s Holy 
Word he may receive the benefit of absolution 
together with ghostly counsel and advice to the 
quieting of his conscience and the avoiding of 
all scruple and doubtiulness. 

Can we not see the religious comfort of 
this’ system of confession? And looking 
at the matter from the point of view of 
the earnest, conscientious priest, can we 
not see how he will feel pledged by his 
ordination vows to urge the people to 
come to the Sacrament, to come worthily, 
and, if they feel doubts or scruples, to 
come to him for ghostly counsel and 
advice ? So long as the only entrance to 
the ministry of the Church is through the 
present ordination service, the best men in 
the Church will be those who take their 
priesthood seriously, and it is idle to 
expect them to go on neglecting what they 
new feel to be solemn duty. The wonder 
is that so many generations have passed 
before we see the consequences of retain- 
ing in the Prayer-book what thé Puritans 
strove in vain to eliminate. But for the 
past sixty years, the High Churchmen 
have carried all before them, because they 
are the most Conscientious and earnest ; 
and they will go on doing this in spite of 
all protesting outcries, and they will have 
the right and the powér to do this so long 


as the Prayer-book remains unreformed. | religious tests. 


The men who are most in earnest will 
always win the day, and these, in the 
Church of England, are the Anglican 
priests who believe in their priesthood and 
know that the Church is theirs. It is 
silly to tell such men that they have no 
right in the English Church, and that they 
ought to go over to Rome. They expect 
Rome to come to them. What they seek 
to revive is the early Catholicism which 
conquered paganism. It was not the 
religion of Jesus, but it was a religion 
wonderfully well adapted to average 
human nature, because it was willing and 
able to utilise the means, scenic and 
dramatic, which make religion interesting 
to the masses of the people. In early 
Catholic days, when the monasteries ‘were 
founded and the churches were built, the 
people cared for religion in a way that 
is difficult for us to realise, so different is 
it from the state of things existing now. 
That is what is being revived among us 
by these priests of the Church of God. 
They wish to abjure Romish errors, to 
bring back true Catholicism, and to judge 
for themselves what is true Catholicism 
and what are the errors of Rome. 
H. Suaen Souty. 
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THE NEW CATECHISM. 


Srr,—That Dr. Horton did not assist in 
compiling the new Catechism I knew; but 
that has nothing to do with the matter. I 
referred to him, as J referred to Professor 
Adeney and Mr. Snell, because the teach- 
ings of both these very prominent ‘“ Free 
Church” men respecting the Bible make 
the phrase ‘“God’s word written” mon- 
strous ; and because the beliefs and cer- 
tainties of Dr. Horton and Mr. Snell are 
widely shared by all sorts of “ Free 
Church” people. The blunt truth is that, 
for the most part, this Catechism is a kind 
of pious fraud—of course, not intended as 
a fraud, but afraud allthe same. It does 
not tell the modern truth: it economises 
and readjusts the ancient error. It sets 
up something to which all can formally 
take off their hats in passing, and then go 
and say what they lke: and that is pre- 
cisely what we donot want just now. We 
have too many patches on the broken 
panes. J. Pace Hopps. 

Feb. 20. 
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IRISH UNIVERSITY EDUCATION. 


Str,—How does the case stand at the 
present moment with respect to the 
facilities for University Education in 
Ireland? (1) There is the ancient and 
richly endowed University of Dublin, with 
its single college, Trinity, under Protes- 
tant Episcopalian management, but per- 
fectly free from tests except in the theolo- 
gical faculty, as Oxford and Cambridge 
are. This University is capable of develop- 
ment and extension; and there is no 
reason why additional colleges, under 
Catholic or any other management, should 
not be affiliated to it on condition that 
they also are to the same extent free from 
(2) The Royal University 


of Ireland is an examining body, estab- 
lished and endowed by the State, the 
offices of honour and emolument being 
largely filled by Catholics. This Univer- 
sity has nothing to do with religion or 
theology, and confers its degrees, after 
stringent examination, upon men and 
women of all shades of opinion, whether 
they have been educated at any college or 
not. It might be made into a Teaching 
instead of a mere Examining University, 
by confining its operations to affiliated 
colleges, whether Catholic, Presbyterian, 
or Secular, and granting its degrees with- 
out regard to the religious views of the 
students. (3) There are the Queen’s 
Colleges at Belfast, Cork, and Galway, 
absolutely of a secular character, and sup- 
ported by Government grants. Of these 
Belfast has a distinguished record, and 
its managers and students are chiefly Pres- 
byterians, though it is in no respect a 
Presbyterian College; the Presbyterians 
have a college close to its doors, but there 
is no connection between the two. Cork, 
with a Catholic principal, and more than 
half of its students Catholic, has also had 
an honourable career. Its students are 
chiefly Anglican and Roman Catholic in 
almost equal proportion. Galway, whose 
principal is a Catholic Fellow of Trinity 
College, while over one-third of its students 
are Catholic, has been a comparative 
failure, and might well be dispensed with 
altogether, and its endowments, divided 
between the other two. Most of the 
students of these colleges are prepared 
for the Royal University examinations, in 
which Belfast especially takes high place. 
(4) The “Catholic University” so called 
is an association of Catholic colleges, 
some of which have distinguished them- 
selves in the examinations of the Royal 
University —notably University College 
(St. Stephen’s Green, Dublin). I believe 
that the Catholic Medical School and 
University College, Blackrock, have also 
made their mark, but I have no detailed 
information at hand. 

Now Mr. Balfour’s proposal is to estab- 
lish two new Universities with sectarian 
“atmospheres”—the one Catholic, the 
other Presbyterian. Nothing is said as to 
the fate of the Royal University, but the 
implication seems to be that it will, like 
its predecessor, the Queen’s, be destroyed, 
or merged into one of the new ones, prob- 
ably the Catholic University. 

The offer of a Presbyterian University 
to Belfast is, to my mind, the gravest 
danger of the situation; for it is nothing 
short of a bribe to the Ulstermen, who 
are bitterly opposed to the establishment 
of a Catholic University, to hold their 
tongues—buying off their opposition by a 
substantial endowment practically limited 
to those of their own faith. It remains 
to be seen what the Ulstermen will do. 
As yet the Presbyterian Church in Ireland 
has pronounced with uncompromising 
determination against any Catholic Uni- 
versity scheme. Mr. T. W. Russell has 
pointed out that an Ulster University with 
a ‘ Presbyterian atmosphere” has not 
been asked for by the Presbyterians ; 
though it is undoubtedly true that the 
establishment of a Belfast University with- 
out any sectarian bias whatever would be 
an acceptable gift to the alumni of Queen’s 
College, Belfast, who have been dis- 
established once and transferred willy- 
nilly to a brand-new University which 
they did not want. A Belfast University 
would soon make its influence - felt, 
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because the Queen’s College has from its 
inception done credit to the intention of 
its founders, and its graduates would rally 
to its support. But at the same time, to 
buy this boon at the cost of a sacrifice at 
the altar of denominationalism in higher 
education, would be to pay too high a 
price. Ican only hope that the Presby- 
terians and the other Protestants of the 
North of Ireland will maintain an attitude 
of sturdy opposition to the reactionary 
proposals of Mr. Balfour. 

The whole principle behind these pro- 
posals is, to my mind, radically wrong. The 
pleas put forward are that Irishmen would 
thus be better educated, and that the 
Catholics would be more justly treated. I 
am anxious to give facilities for as many 
Irishmen and Irish women as possible to 
obtain a University training ; and no one 
has been more strenuous than I in up- 
holding the right of our Catholic fellow- 
countrymen to just and equal treatment. 
But I must decline to support any move- 
ment for giving them preferential treat- 
ment, on generally the same grounds that 
I defend the disestablishment of the Irish 
Church. It was not only that it was the 
Church of the minority, but that it was 
unfair to give State favour and emolu- 
ments to any one Church. In like manner, 
the State has no. right to subsidise and 
endow a sectarian college, whether it be to 
educate Catholic priests in Ireland or 
Church of England teachers in England. 
I admit that the difficulty in the way of 
refusing the Catholic demands is very 
great, if not insuperable, for the sup- 
porters of denominational schools and the 
teaching of “acommon Christianity” in 
Board schools, because that demand 
is only for the application to Ireland 
of the principle adopted by the denomi- 
nationalists in this country. But “let 
the galled jade wince, our withers are 
unwrung.” The inconsistencies of others 
are none of my concern. It amuses me to 
see Conservatives in England supporting 
denominational education because they 
gain by it; and Orangemen in Ireland 
denouncing the same thing because they 
lose by it. It saddens me to see Radicals 
and Nonconformists pleading for a Catholic 
University in Ireland while they are trying 
to turn the priests and the partisans out of 
the elementary and secondary schools in 
England. But for myself, the principles 
which I have consistently applied to the 
education problem in this country are 
exactly the same as I would maintain for 
the Sister Isle. No State endowment of 
religion: abolition of all theological tests 
in schools or colleges : a fair field and no 
favour to all sects and parties alike! Itis 
because Mr. Balfour’s proposals seem to 
me to violate these principles that I oppose 
them. 

But it will be said it is not suggested to 
establish a Catholic University, but, as 
the Bishop of Limerick puts it, “A 
University for teaching secular knowledge 
on such conditions as will render it at 
least tolerable for Catholics.” It is a 
specious plea, for, whatever you call them, 
both mean the same thing in effect. The 
principle for which I contend is admitted 
so far as that no tests are to be applied to 
teachers or students, and no public funds 
are to be devoted to teaching théology. 
But the whole “atmosphere ” is to be in- 
tentionally Catholic from the beginning. 
This means that the professoriate, the 
examining body, and the students would 
be almost without exception Catholic. 


The atmosphere would soon be too close 
for a Protestant to live in: his position 
would be made too uncomfortable to be 
tolerable ; the whole institution would be 
abandoned to one denomination, and. the 
University would be sectarian de facto, 
whatever it might be de jure. If it were 
anything else indeed in practical effect 
it would not suit the ecclesiastics, and 
another change would soon be demanded. 
What, then, can be done to meet the 
just claims of Catholics? If a prac- 
tically exclusive Catholic University is 
denied, and an endowment for a Catholic 
college is refused, it is difficult to see 
what could be done to satisfy the agitators. 
Here we must meet them with a non pos- 
sumus. If they ask us to draw one or 
more of their colleges into closer fellow- 
ship with one of the Universities ; if they 
demand a new Teaching University for 
Ireland, whether reconstructed from the 
preseut Royal or built up anew, with due 
recognition of their properly qualified 
institutions, I do not see how we can well 
refuse their claims. But nothing less 
than a University to themselves is likely 
to satisfy them, and that, I maintain, is 
more than we have any right to grant to 
them or to any other religious body. Two 
schemes which I have already hinted at 
seem to me to be feasible, either of which 
would be a great improvement on the 
present state of affairs, and might fairly 
be considered to meet the justice of the 
case. (1) The scope of Dublin Univer- 
sity might be enlarged, so as to take 
in, as well as Trinity College, the Queen’s 
College at Belfast, University College, 
Dublin (Catholic), and perhaps Magee 
College, Londonderry (Presbyterian), on 
condition, of course, that no tests were 
applied unless it were in the faculty of 
theology. This would be a concession both 
to Catholics and to Ulster Protestants, and 
would do no harm to anyone. The 
University would maintain its prestige by 
keeping up the standard of its degrees. 
The Catholics could endow their Uni- 
versity College as liberally as they liked 
without injuring anyone’s feelings; the 
Presbyterians could do the same for 
Magee College. Queen’s College, as being 
unsectarian, might be more generously 
helped by the State. Any reproach of 
sectarianism that ‘ still lingers about 
Trinity College might be taken away at 
the same time, though there is really no 
more there than at any of the Oxford or 
Cambridge Colleges. Or (2) the Royal 
might be made into a Teaching University 
on the lines of the old Queen’s, having 
the Queen’s Colleges at Belfast and Cork, 
University College (St. Stephen’s Green), 
and any other deserving colleges in the 
country, whether Catholic or otherwise, 
affiliated to it and sharing in its benefits. 
This University, which would recognise no 
religious distinctions, might be liberally 
endowed by the State, leaving the denomi- 
national colleges to find their own endow- 
ments. The colleges would then train 
their students in their own way: the 
University would give its imprimatur to 
them when they had satisfied its examiners ; 
and all the prizes of the University would 
be equally open to Catholic and 
Protestant. 
These, of course, are but mere hints of 
possible developments which at the 
present stage it is scarcely worth working 
out. The call for the moment is to oppose 
the reactionary proposal before the 
country. Not in the direction of endow- 
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ing denominationalism does  Ireland’s 
salvation lie; sectarianism and _ party 
spirit have cursed her destiny too long. 
It may be but a dream; yet I look for- 
ward to the dawning of a day when 
Catholic and. Protestant will be less 
sharply divided in Ireland, and the old 
rancours will die down. But this can 
only be when men can sit side by side and 
work shoulder to shoulder without quar- 
relling about differences of opinion. To 
promote this spirit of fraternity the duty 
of the State is to deal out even-handed 
justice, to have the same law all round— 
not a favour for the Catholic here and for 
the Episcopalian or Presbyterian there, 
but to give equal opportunity for all to 
develop their best possibilities. 
Bolton, Feb. 16. C. J. Srreer. 


THE DIFFICULTIES OF CHARITY. 


“THE most utterly hopeless specimen of 
man yet discovered or evolved is the con- 
stant hearer of goody-goody addresses 
and the habitual recipient of hot victuals, 
for which he does nothing but lie.” So 
writes Mr. Bramwell Booth in a recent 
report of “Social Work.” And if one 
turns to the Acts of the Apostles (Chap. 
vi. 1-4) one finds that, as in the latest so 
in the earhest efforts of the Christian 
Church in its charity to the poor, there 
were serious difficulties. The state of 
things revealed to us in “The Teaching 
of the Twelve Apostles” on this same 
subject shows how soon the difficulties of 
charity grew and multiplied. 

What are the difficulties to-day if we 
are charitably disposed ? Having nothing 
to give is one difficulty. And to some 
people that might seem the greatest diffi- 
culty of all. Certainly when you know 
a really deserving case, and you can see. 
absolute necessity, and yet have nothing 
more that you can give, it is a serious 
difficulty. That, however, is not the 
greatest difficulty, as things usually are. 
When you haven’t, you can’t, and that 
settles that difficulty! But it is those who 
have, and who are disposed to give, who 
feel and know what the real difficul- 
ties of charity are. Most of us know 
these difficulties on a smaller or larger 
scale. The richest man I was ever inti- 
mately acquainted with—and who had 
some thousands a year to give away in one 
way and another—had more difficulties in 
his giving than any ten other people put 
together that I have ever known. And 
his difficulties were just our difficulties, 
with a difference of degree. What are 
they ? 

(1.) It is very difficult to be charitable 
without demoralising the object of our 
charity. In other words, it is difficult to 
give without doing more harm than good. 
It is good, of course, to feed the hungry. 
It is good to clothe the naked and to. 
shelter the unsheltered. These things are 
good in themselves, if this was the end of 
them. And if we were doing these things 
for mere animals, no harm might come of 
But we ourselves are responsible 
human beings, and the objects of our 
charity are the same. They are moral 
beings, with influence upon others, good 
or bad. What we do for them does not 
end in the doing of it; nor does it end 
with them. And, therefore, we are re- 
sponsible for more than our mere act of 
charity. To demoralise a man, woman, 
or child is a far more serious sin than not 
feeding and clothing them. And it 1s. 
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easily possible—it is one of the easiest 
things in the world—to feed and clothe, 
and give and help out of a good heart and 
from the purest motives, and yet all the 
time to be demoralising those for whom 
we do these things. Have you never seen 
the process at work on individuals and on 
families? To begin with they were re- 
spectable. They have had, it may be, a 
feeling of self-respect and a sense of inde- 
pendence. Then some circumstance or 
other brings them to want. It may be 
something for which they are not at all to 
blame—something, in fact, which might 
happen to any of us. And then they need 
help; and I say that to receive help under 
such circumstances (if the help be deli- 
cately given) ought to give shame to no 
one. It is help which any of us might 
need, and which I hope any of us would 
give, and, in the true sense, be as grate- 
ful to receive as we are glad to give. So 
far so good. 

But now suppose it happens, as it so 
often does, that what little character a 
recipient of charity has, so far gives way, 
under this first experience of help, as to 
allow himself to wish he could rely on this 
. for the future. The moment a man does 

that he has fallen! He bas begun to 
feel that he would rather beg than work. 
_His highest motive is not now to earn 
for himself, but to have somebody else’s, 
and to have it anyhow. He loses his 
self-respect. He sinks his sense of inde- 
pendence. He ceases to be a man and 
becomes a sponge. He is demoralised ; 
and for the rest of his life he (or it may 
be she, for it happens to women as 
often as to men) shuffles on, earning 
nothing, or next to nothing, yet somehow, 
day after day, week in and week out, 
for years, managing to extract enough 
out of society to enable him and, it may 
be, his wife and ‘family to live. The 
place for such a man or woman is a 
prison. They are not only demoralised, 
but they are demoralisers of the district 
in which they live. Have we in our 
charity ever helped in the demoralisa- 
tion of such a man or woman? It isa 
Searching question for each of us to 
answer. And much more terrible is the 
question: Have we ever in our charity 
helped in the demoralisation of children ? 
For, bad as the other-is, that is worse for 
many reasons. And yet in the very doing 
of our duty as charitable Christians we 
are all in danger of this if we do not take 
great care. And now notice another diffi- 
culty. 

(4.) It is difficult to be charitable with- 
out demoralising ourselves. Have you 
ever thought of that? Our giving may 
very easily become a species of self-indul- 
gence. It is so easy to be generous if we 
have it. There is no cheaper way that I 
know of for a rich man to get a reputation 
for goodness than that of giving. Weare 
so apt to calla man “good” because he 
gives. He may not be good at all. It 
may only be another way of indulging his 
own egotism. And we areeachandallliable, 

_ ona smaller scale, to just these dangers 
of self-demoralisation in our charities. It 
all depends upon our motive and upon 
the amount of trouble we take to do the 
largest amount of good with what we 
have to give, with the least amount of 
harm. 

And this brings us to what seems to be 
the root of the whole matter. I mean this: 
All our difficulties in being charitable 
arise from the one difficulty of being just. 


We want to be—we ought to be—in all 
our charity not merely just to ourselves, 
but just to those who receive anything 
from us, and just to the rest of the com- 
munity. Now, that is where the real 
difficulty lies: it is in doing justice. That 
is the difficult thing. It is much easier to 
be generous, or pitiful, or compassionate, 
or sympathetic. And we should be all 
these. We have not the heart of a man 
or of a woman in us unless we have these 
qualities. At the same time we are guilty 
of wrong if, in obeying these good 
instincts, we do not take the trouble to 
keep the higher law of justice in our 
charity. 


What then? Does all this seem to 
make charity well-nigh impossible ? Ido not 
think so; and if I did, we could not alter 
it, for God has evidently made things to 
work just in this fashion. He evidently 
cares for character in human beings most 
of all. And we ought to do the same. 
God evidently rules His world on that 
principle; and we ought to regulate our 
doings upon the same. It is not easy. 
But did ever anybody say that real good- 
ness was going to be easy? That is our 
mistake:—the world’s mistake—with regard 
to charity to the poor. We have taken 
so little trouble about it, that . what 
should have been a good has often become 
an enormous evil; and all because in 
emphasising charity we have neglected 
justice. There is some truth in the some- 
what cynical French saying: “Charity 
causes one half the pauperism it tries to 
cure, and cannot cure one half the 
pauperism it causes.” 


This, then, is about the position we 
have arrived at in England. There is no 
lack of money. There is no lack of 
willingness to give. I believe that at the 
very heart of most English men and 
women a real charitable disposition for- 
ever abides. But there has also grown 
up now a sense of responsibility about it 
all, a serious questioning within yourself 
as to whether, while appearing to lessen 
the evil, you are not all the time 
increasing it. And what is to be done ? 
There’ are only four rules, any one of 
which can be, and, I suppose is, by soime- 
body, followed. One is: Give to every- 
body. Another is: Give to nobody. 
Another is: Give just when you feel in 
the mood. Perhaps the majority of 
people follow the third rule mostly— 
that is, they are stern one time and 
soft another. But all these three rules 
are bad. They are bad because they are 
unjust, and therefore do more harm than 
good. 


There is, then, the fourth rule, which 
is: Give only in deserving cases. Ah! 
yes. That is the right rule, but how 
difficult to carry out! It needs someone 
with a heart as tender as a child, a head 
as clear and shrewd as that of a business 
man, a will as firm as a rock, and a large 
knowledge of human nature. Yet on 
these principles surely—using the: word 
“ deserving” in a very wide sense— our 
charity might be abundantly and wisely 
distributed ; for those of us who take any 
practical interest in this matter feel 
keenly how many really deserving cases 
there are, in justice to whom it behoves 
us all to cultivate a wiser charity, giving 
ourselves as well as our gifts, and using 
our minds as wellas our emotions. 


J.J, Wricur, 


LONDON SUNDAY SCHOOL 
SOCIETY: 


On Saturday last the annual meeting of 
this Society was held at Essex Hall. There 
was a good attendance. After tea the 
chair was taken by the Rev. W. G. 
Tarrant, President, and the proceedings 
were opened with hymn and prayer. 

Mr. Ion Prircuarp (hon. treasurer) 
presented his financial statement, which 
showed that expenses and receipts nearly 
balanced. It was a notable feature that 
this year, for the first time, all the schools 
(twenty-three) belonging to the Society 
had paid their annual subscriptions within 
the year. 

The Committee’s report was presented 
by Mr. A. Barnes (joint hon. secretary). 
It stated that this being the Jubilee Year 
of the Society, a special leaflet had been 
issued to the teachers, giving particulars 
as to the Society, a statement as to Sunday- 
school affairs in London fifty years ago, 
and a short report of an excellent address 
given by the Rev. J. J. Wright, on the 
occasion of the aggregate service in the 
summer, ‘Teachers are wanted at some of 
the schools. If persons desirous of helping 
would kindly send their names to the 
secretaries of the Society at Essex Hall, 
they would be introduced to appropriate 
spheres of labour; it was hoped this 
might appeal especially to teachers and 
others coming to reside in London. The 
statistics of the schools appeared to be . 
much the same as last year. The sixth 
Musical Festival, held this year, had been 
probably the most successful of the series. 
The visitation of the schools and other 
branches of the Society’s work, and that 
of associated Societies, having been 
alluded to, the report closed with a recom- 
mendation of the scheme of a summer 
session for Sunday-school teachers in 
connection with Manchester College, 
Oxford. 

Mr. Haroitp Wape (joint hon. sec.) 
then read the financial statement of the 
Country Holiday Movement, carried on by 
the Society. Nearly 500 children had 
been sent to rural or seaside places, from 
the different schools and missions; the 
funds being raised by voluntary subscrip- 
tions and contributions from the parents 
and other friends of the children. A small 
balance was in hand. Thanks were due 
to the donors and to the country visitors 
and all who had assisted in this beneficent 
and sometimes difficult work. 

The PrestpENtT moved the adoption of 
the reports. He said they bore witness 
to much excellent work, and to steady 
progress in several ways. It was natural 
on these occasions to remember old friends 
of the movement, such as the late Mr. 
Jeffery and Mr. I. M. Wade, whose con- 
tinued vigour was evident from the corre- 
spondence in the papers. It was with 
peculiar feelings ot sympathy they all 
thought of the Rev. R. Spears, who had 
engaged for half a century in Sunday- 
school work, and who was now prostrated 
by severe and painful illness. It would 
assuredly be grateful to his feelings to 
know of the sympathy of that meeting, 
and their prayer was that God’s blessing 
might be with him. 

Sir Epwin Durnina LawRreEncrE, who 
seconded the motion, specially emphasised 
aremark of the President’s, that young 
teachers should continue endeavouring 
learning while teaching. He heartily con- 
gratulated the Society on its good work, 
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and with deep feeling endorsed the ex- 
pressions of sympathy that had been made 
with regard to Mr. Spears. 

Miss Marran PrircHarD made a state- 
ment as to the projected summer session 
for teachers at Oxford. ‘The hope was that 
a goodly number of teachers might be able 
tu go; the conditions would be adjusted 
as fur as possible to meet the convenience 
of their teachers, and it was specially 
gratifying to have met with so much sym- 
pathy and guidance from the Principal 
and Professors of the College. The full 
particulars will shortly be laid before the 
teachers. 

This motion being carried, the Prust- 
pent next moved, and Mr. Mackin 
seconded, the election of Mr. F. Lawrence 
as President for the ensuing year. The 
other officers were re-elected, and the 
committee appointed. 

Mr. Freprericx Lawrence then gave a 
short address on some features of “ The 
Religions of the World” as seen by him 
on his recent travels. In the course of 
his very attractive sketch—for the anec- 
dotic character of which he apologised, as 
he had understood he was to have 
addressed the ‘elder scholars” that 
evening—(laughter)——-Mr. Lawrence re- 
ferred in particular to India, China, and 
Japan. He was struck by the fact that 
in the East religion is the very life of the 
people. It was necessary to remember 
the radical differences between Hast and 
West in regard to ethics {no less than to 
religious imagination. As an instance, he 
would point to the lease with which wit- 
nesses in India would perjure themselves 
in the interests of a friend; their bene- 
volence and social feeling entirely over- 
passed the claims of veracity. He had 
met with the kindest, and, indeed, em- 
barrassing attentions, among the mem- 
bers of the Brahmo Somaj. He was 
sorry their movement was at present split 
by dissensions which limited its powers for 
good, and which he hoped would soon be 
healed. In China, if he might say so, a 
man was often of a “lot of religions at 
once.” The fact was that Confucianism 
supplied a code of ethics, and, while 
Taoism was little more than a propitiation 
of maleficent powers, Buddhism repre- 
sented practically the cult of the benefi- 
cent powers. Excessive reverence for 
parents was a marked feature he had 
observed ; and strange as it might appear, 
this glorification of filial regard to earthly 
parents was a source of real difficulty, it 
was found, in the inculeation of the 
Christian idea of the Fatherhood of God. 
He was afraid that the Japanese were 
giving up their old religion without 
taking to Christianity. | 

A vote of thanks to Mr. Lawrence was 
moved by Mr. F. Turner, seconded by 
Principal Gorpon, and carried by accla- 
mation; and a similar vote to the Chair- 
man concluded the meeting. 


NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES. 
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[Notices and Reports for this Department should 
be as brief as possible, and be sent in by Thursday 
Morning.) 
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Bessell’s Green.—A special musical service was 
held at the Old Meeting House last Sunday even- 
ing. After worship—and an address by the Rev. 
R. C. Dendy—musical items were contributed by 
Mr. Emery, Mr. and Mrs. Hickworth, Mrs. Whit- 
lock, Miss Wood, and the organist, Mr. Banderet. 
There was an excellent attendance. 

Bristol,—The Rey. Stopford A. Brooke preached 


at Lewin’s Mead last Sunday morning, taking for 
his subject “The Work of Righteousness in Peace.” 
The sermon is fully reported in the Bristol Mercury 
of the following day, 

Burnley.—On Monday evening the Rev. A. 
Cobden Smith lectured to the Unitarian Literary 
Society on “ Plato’s Ideal Republic.” The lecture 
was followed by an interesting discussion. Council- 
lor Bibby presided. 

Dundee.—The members of the Unitarian 
Christian Church celebrated the thirty-third anni- 
versary of the congregation on Monday last by a 
social meeting, held in the.Church Hill. The 
minister; the Rev. H. Williamson, presided over the 
meeting, which was largely attended by members 
and friends. The chairman, in the course of his 
address, alluded to the change that had taken 
place in the religious thought of the people of Scot- 
land since he settled in Dundee as their minister 
thirty-three years ago. He also spoke hopefully of 
the future of the church, and the encouragement 
he had received from the members and friends to 
go on with the work so dear to the hearts of all 
true Christians. The secretary of the congrega- 
tion, Mr. C. Dand, delivered an address, concluding 
with the following resolution, which was seconded 
by Mr. C. Meldrum, and enthusiastically carried :— 
“That this meeting of members of the Dundee 
Unitarian Christian Church congratulate the Rev. 
Henry Williamson, the minister, on the attainment 
of his thirty-third anniversary as minister of the 
congregation, and express their appreciation of his 
ministrations and work as pastor, teacher, and 
friend, and the hope that he may be long spared to 
continue the work so dear t» his heart.” The resolu- 
tion also acknowledged the great interest taken by 
Mr. Williamson in the education of children and 
young people, both in the church and town. The 
rest of a very happy and enjoyable evening was 
spentin listening to songs rendered by members and 
friends, and one or two dialogues and character 
sketches by scholars from Rosebank Board School. 

Framlingham.—A correspondent who has re- 
cently visited Framlingham reports that progress 
is being made, and that the Rev. Alfred Amey and 
the Central Postal Mission are to be congratulated. 
A quarterly list of preachers is prepared, and the 
plan seems to be working well. There is more 
social life and a consequent binding together of the 
people themselves. At Bedfield, Mr. Amey’s village 
church, the congregations are large, and the Sunday- 
school is exceedingly well attended, many of the 
scholars being quite big boys and girls. The 
teachers are very earnest in their efforts. As to the 
congregation, of which a good proportion are men, 
they are intent and serious people, bestowing the 
greatest possible attention, and apparently well 
devoted to the library. In fact it is evident tht 
they know the thing for which they stand. At 
Framlingham, under the thoughtful superin- 
tendance of Mr. Dowsing, the Sunday-school is 
increasing, and a week-evening life for the children 
is being found. The congregation is distinctly 
growing. : 

Glasgow: SouthSt. Mungo-street.— Theannual 
congregational soirée of the above church was held 
on the evening of Friday, Feb. 17, when the Rev. E. 
T. Russell, minister of the church, presided over the 
largest gathering of recent years. The membership 
of the church has doubled during the past year, and 
the prospect is decidedly encouraging. During the 
evening addresses were delivered by the Chairman, 
the Rev. 4. Lazenby,and Mr. W. Wilson. Anexcellent 
programme of songs, interspersed with gramophone 
selections, was also gone through. Apologies for 
absence were received from the R2v. R. B. Drum- 
mond, B A., Edinburgh, the Rev. A. C. Henderson, 
B.D., Paisley, Mrs. C. Soule, Mr, F. Thompson, ard 
Mr. James Graham. 

Hull—An unusually large and enthusiastic 
meeting of the Literary and Sucial Union was held 
on Wednesday week, when, in addition to a most 
enjoyable programme arranged by Mr. and Mrs. 
Rymer, there were two very special features. The 
first of these was the presentation to our minister, 
the Rev. E. W. Lummis, and Miss E. C. Dixon, on 
the occasion of their marriage, of a purse of gold, 
subscribed by the congregation. Miss Dixon is 
the younger daughter of the late Rev. J. M. Dixon, 
for many years the much-loved pastor of the con- 
gregation—a fact which was alluded to in feeling 
terms by both Mr, Simon Harris in making the pre- 
sentation, and Mr. Lummis in returning thanks. 
Those present then wished a very hearty “ god- 
speed” to Mr, and Mrs. Simon Harris, who start 
to-day on a tour round the world, and who will be 
greatly missed in Hull during their absence. 
The marriage of the Rev. E. W. Lummis and Miss 
Evelyn C. Dixon took place on Saturday, Feb. 18, 
in the Park-street Church, which was beautifully 
decorated.’ The service was conducted by the Rev. 
J. C. Street, of Shrewsbury, assisted by the Rev. J. 
Hardinge’ Matthews, of Kingswaod, uncle of the 


bride. On Sunday last the services were conducted 
by Mr. Arthur Ryland. 

Leeds, Hunslet.—The annual bazaar was held on 
the 16th and 18th insts., and was well attended by 
members of the neighbouring congregations and 
other friends. It was opened by Mr, J. S. Mathers, 
J.P., of Leeds, who was supported by the Revs. C, 
Hargrove, J. McDowell, and John Fox and Mr. 
John Thornton, who all took part in the opening 
proczedings. The Rev. J. S. Slater was also present. 
Mr. Mathers alluded to the satisfactory financial 
position of the congregation, and urged that the 
work of the congregation and its connected institu- 
tions must be regarded as so much machinery, with 
the object of making better men and women. The 
members must not be content with their meetings 
for worship, but must go out to do the world’s 
work. On Saturday the bazaar was opened by Mr. 
E. Dodgson, a member of the Leeds School Board, 
who said that he had been brought up in the Con- 
gregational body, bub valued the larger faith and 
liberty into which he had entered. The Free Church 
Catechism he regarded as a retrograde movement, 
and thought that religion consisted more of life 
than of creed, and should be free from all dogmatic 
formularies. The proceeds of the sale amounted to 
over £90, and the congregation desire to thank their 
friends for the generous help accorded. 

London: Hackney.—A memorial brass has 
been placed in the New Gravel Pit Church by some 
friends of the late Rev. J. T. Whitehead, to com- 
memorats his twenty-one years’ ministry in the 
church, In announcing last week the acceptance of 
the Hackney pulpit by the Rev. R. H. U. Bloor, we 
were in error ia saying that he had already entered 
on his duties. The appointment dates from Lady 
Day next, when Mr. Bloor will be leaving Trow- 
bridge. ie 

London : Wood Green.—On Saturday last a. 
social gathering of the members and friends was 
held at Unity Hall. There were 150 present, and 
about twenty failures owing to the very heavy fog. 
Very conspicuous in a Unitarian assembly are the 
resources of the people for interesting and amusing 
one another by conversation, recitation, music, and 
song. 

Manchester : Upper Brook-street. — The 


congregation remained after the close of morning 


‘service on Sunday last to express its sympathy with 


Mr, T. Smith Osler in his bereavement in the death 
of his wife.- Mrs. Osler was a daughter of the late 
Rey. J.J. Tayler, and although the congregation has 
entirely changed at Brook-street since the time of 
his long pastorate there, yet in the continuing con- 
sciousness of congregational life his former ass)cia< 
tion with the church is held in honour and esteem, 
and the death of his daughter recalls again the 
great name of him whose hold on the affections of 
our forefathers is attested by the beautiful 
memorials which adorn our church. Mrs. Osler 
herself was knowa to some of the present members 


‘of the church who bore testimony to her continued 


interest in the congregation with which her father’s 
name is so closely associated. — 

- Nantwich.—The Rev. Charles Hargrove, M.A., 
conducted a devotional service, and lectured on 
“The Story of St. Francis of Assisi,” on Wednes- 
day last in the chapel. The congregation was an 
improvement on previous week-evening gatherings, 
and Mr. Hargrove’s lecture was listened to with 
great interest. 

Newton Abbot.—The Rev. C. A. Greaves 
preached last Sunday evening on “ Repentance and 
What to Repent of.” There was an attendance of 
‘sixty-five. : : 

Northumberland and Durham Unitarian 
Christian Association. — On Mondiy evening, 
Keb. 20, a lecture was delivered at Ashington, the 
largest mining village in Northumberland, by the 
Rev. Arthur Harvie on “The Religion of the 
Seventeenth Century.” Mr. H. Sutcliffe, of Gates- 
head, presided. The audience, though small, listened 
most attentively, and at the close of the lecture 
showed their app:eciation by a very hearty round 
of applause. _ 

Northumberland and Darham Unitarian 
Association Lay Preachers’ Union.—A meeting 
of theabove was held in theschoolroom of the Chureh 
of the Divine Unity, Newcastle, on Thursday last, 
when the Rev. Frank Walters took the chair, A 
religious service was conducted by Mr. J. Duncan 
Donald, and a paper read by the Rev. Arthur 
Harvie, entitled ‘‘Marcus Aurelius, Emperor, 
Philosopher, and Saint.” 

Rotherhans 06 Sunday week the Rev. W. 
Stephens preached in the Church of Our Father on 
the subject of the Tsar’s Rescript. _The sermon 
was reported in the Rotherham Advertiser, and was 
noticed in an editorial. 

Stockport.—The annual choir sermons were 
preached on Sunday last by the Rev. C, J. Street, 
of Bolton, who preached in the evening oa “ Tae 
Influence of Music.” , ; 
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Bermondsey, Fort-road Upper Grange-road, 11 a.m. 
and 7 p.M., Rey. Haroip RyLer?, 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
11 a.m. and 7 p.m,, Mr. A.J. Charge. Morning, 

“Tnspiration.” Evening, “The Story of Life.” 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 
11 am. and 7 p.m., Rev. J. Harwoop, B.A. 

Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-rd., West 
Croydon, 11 a.M. and7 p.M., Rev. J. PacE Horrs. 

Deptford, Church-street, 11,15 a.M, and 6.30 P.M., 

Rey. A. J. MarcHant. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting-hill-gate, 11 a.m. 
and 7 p.M., Rev. W. E. Appis, M.A. 

Essex Hall, Essex-street, Strand, Welsh Service, 
6.30 PM. 

Forest-gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 
11 a.m. and 6.30 p.m., Rev. H. Woops Pzrris. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham-place, 
11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. W. Corpetanp Bowiz. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 a.m. and 
7 P.M., Rev. Brooke Herrorp, D.D. Collec- 
tions for “ London{and §8.E. Counties Provin- 
cial Assembly.” 

Highgate Hill, Unitarian Christian Church, 11 a.m. 
and 7 p.M., Rev. FrepERICc ALLEN. 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 a.m. 
and 7 P.M., Mr, EpwakD CaPLETON. — 

Kentish Tava Free Christian Church, Clarence- 
road, 11 a.m. and 7 p.M., Rev. A. FAnQquiarson. 
Morning, “ The Limitations of Life.” Even- 

ing, “ What did Jesus teach about Prayer.” 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. J. E. 
STRONGE. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High-street, 
11 a.M. and 7 p.m., Rev. W. C. Pore. 

Little Portland-street Chapel, near Oxford-circus; 
11.15 a.m. and 7 p.M., Rev. H. Rawttnas, M.A. 

Mausford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal Green, 
11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. W. G. CapmMan. Even- 
ing, “The Protestant Reformation: (1) The 
Dawn of Day.” 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 a.m. and 6,30 P.M., 
Rev. G. CaRTER. 

Plumstead Unitarian Church, Plumstead Common- 
road, 11 a.m. and 6.30 p.m., Rev. J. Luoyp 
JONES. 

Richmcud Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15 a.m. 
and 7 P.M., Rev. S. FARRINGTON. 

Stepney-Green, College Chapel, 11 a.m., Mr. Luck- 
ina TAVENER, and 7 ¥.mM., Rev. T. E. M. 

_ EDWARDS. 

Stoke Newington, The Green, 11.15 a.M. and 7 P.M., 
Rev. W. Woopina, B.A. 

Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church East-hill, 
11 a.M. and 7 p.M., Rev. W.G. Tarrant, B.A. 

Wood Green, Unity Hall, 11 a.m, and 7 P.M., Rev. 
Dr. MUMMERY. 


rs) 


PROVINCIAL. 


ar Trim-street Chapel, 11 a.m, and 6.80 P.mM., 
Rev. F. W. STanuey. 

Bzprorp, Library (side room), 6.30 pP.M., Rev. 
Rowand HILL, 

BirmincHsM, Church of the Mezsiah, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 p.m., Rev. L. P. Jacks, M.A. 

BLACKPOOL, Banks: street, North Shore, 10. 45 A.M. 
and 6. 30 p, M., Rev. W. BInns. 

BiacKeoon, Unitarian Lay Church, Masonic Hall, 
Waterloo-road, South Shore, 6.30 p.m. 

Bootie, Free Church, Stanley-road, 11 a.m., Rev. 
Davip Davis, and 6.30 p.M., Rev. H. ‘Ww: 
HaAwkKEs. 

Bournemovuta, Unitarian Church, West-hill- nad 
11 a.m. and 7 P.M, Rev. C. C, Cor. 

Bricuron, Christ Church (Free Christian), New-road, 
North-street, 11 A.M. and 7 P.M., Rev. A. Hoop, 

Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 a.m. and 
7 P.M., Rev. GEORGE STREET, : 

CANTERBURY, Blackfriars, 11 a.M. 

Degat and WaLMEr, Free Christian Church, High. 

_ sb. Lla.M. and 6.30 P.M. , Rev. MELSon Goprrey, 

Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 am, 

and 6.30-p.m., Rev. S. Burrows. 

EastTBourng, Lismore-road, Terminus-road, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 p.M., Rev. G. ‘Sn, Crate. 

QUILDFORD, Wara- street Church, 11 Ad and 
6.30 P.M, 


- 


HorsHam, Free Christian Church, Worthing-road, 


11 a.m, and 6,30 p.m., Rev. J. J. Marren, 

LeEps, Mill Hill, 10.45 a.m, and 6.30 p.m., Rev. C 

“ _Hararove, M.A. 

LiveRPOOL, Hope-street Church, 11 a.m, Rev, 
R, A. Armsrrone, B.A., and 6.30 p.m., Rev. 
Dayvip Davis. 

Liverpoot, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 a.m, 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. W. J. Jur. 

LIVERPOOL, Renshaw-street Chapel, 
6.30 p.m., Rev. Dr. KiEIN, 

Mancuester, Sale, 11 a.m. and 6.30 P.m., 
J. Forrest. 

MANCHESTER, Strangeways, 10.30 a.m.and 6.30 P.M.’ 

~ Rev. W. R, SHANKS. 

Marearte, Forester’s Hall (Side Entrance), Union- 
crescent, 11 a.M., Mr. P. Bonp. 

OXFORD, Manchester College, 11.30 a.m., 
JosErA Woop. 

PortsmoutTH, General Baptist Chapel, St. Thomas- 
street, 6.45 p.M., Mr. T'Homas BonD. 
PortsmouTH, High-street Chapel, 11 a.m, 

6.45 p.m., Mr. G. Coszns Prior. 

Ramsaatz, Assembly Rooms, High-street, 6.30 P.m., 
Mr. P. Bonn. 

Reapine, Unitarian Free Church, London-road, 
11.15 a.m. and 6.30 p.m., Rev. BH. A. Voysey, B.A. 

ScarsoroucH, Westborough, 10.45 a.m. and 7 P.M, 
Rev. E, L. H. THomas, B.A. 

Sovuraprort, Portland-street Church, 11 a.m, and 
6.30 p.m., Rev. C. H. WELLBELOVED. 

Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 p.m., Rey. PRIESTLEY PRIME. 

TUNBRIDGE WELLS, Mechanics’ Institute, Dudley- 
road, 11 a.m. and 6.30 P.M. 

York, St. Saviourgate Chapel, 11 a.m. and 6.30 P.m., 
Rey. J, A, Fatitows, M.A. 


——_—_~e-—__— 


Care Town, Free Protestant Unitarian Church, 
Hout-street, 6.30 e.m., Rev. R. BALMFORTH. 


11 a.M. and 


Rev. 


Rev. 


and 


THICAL RELIGION SOCIETY, 

STEINWAY HALL, PORTMAN-SQUARE, 

S.W.—Feb. 26th, at 11.15, Dr. WASHINGTON 
SULLIVAN, ‘ Give Peace in our Time.” 


OUTH-PLACE ETHICAL SOCIETY, 

SOUTH-PLACE, FINSBURY.— Feb, 26th, 

at 11.15, GRAHAM WALLAS, M.A.,, “ Patriotism 
and Humanity.” 


BIRTHS. 


Grea—On the 19th inst.,.at Oak Brow, Hendforth, 
the wife of Henry P. Greg, of a daughter. 
HerDMAN—On February 14th, st Croxteth Lodge, 
Sefton Park, Liverpool, the wife of W. A. 

Herdman, I.R.S., of a daughter. 


MARRIAGES. 


Lummis—D1xon—On February 18th, at Park-atreet 
Church, Hull, by the Rev. J. C. Street, of 
Shrewsbury, assisted by the Rev. J. H. 
Matthews, of Kingswood, the Rev. Edward 
William Lummis, M.A. Oxon, to Evelyn Con- 
stance, youngest daughter of the late Rev. 
J. M. Dixon and of Mrs. Dixon, of. Hull. 


DEATHS. 


BaRTRAM—On Feb. 20ih, at 9, Highbury-terrace, 
Agnes Eularia, youngest daughter of the late 
Cubitt Engall Bartram, of Great Yarmouth, 
aged 50 years. 
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SUNDAY SERVICES are advertised at a charge 
of 10s. per year, prepaid, a space of two lines being 
given to each announcement; extra lines are 
charged 4d. each. Orders can be sent for a portion 
of the year, not less than thirteen weeks, at the 
same rate. Calendar Notices not prepaid £1 the 
year. Single Announcements 6d. per line. All 
information as to the change of preachers should 
reach the Office not later than Thursday. 


_ Essex Hall, Strand, W.C. 


Correspondents are requested to note that 
to be sure of insertion the same week, news 
must veach the Office by the first post on 
Thursday: at latest, and the earlier in the 
week the better, 


Schools, ete. 


= 


Ge Ne HOUSE, HIGHGATE, 
HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
AND BOARDING SCHOOL. 


For the daughters of Unitarian Ministers and 
others, 


London Matriculation, English, Latin, French, 
German, Mathematics, Science, Elocution, Greek, 
Drawing, Class Singing, Dressmaking, Cookery, 
Calisthenics, Playground, Swings, Cricket, Garden, 
Outside Sanatorium, Laundry at home, 
Outside Examiner, 


Fees per Term : 

Boarders, £10 18s. 6d. or with Music, £12 5s, 
Extras: Violin, Solo Singing, Painting, £2 23, 
Shorthand, Dancing, 10s. 6d. 

Day scholars, 3 to 5 guineas, with Music extra, 
Kindergarten, 2 to 24 guineas, 
Manager—Miss MATILDA SHARPE. 

Rev. R. SPEARS, Honorary Secretary. 


HALF TERM begins MONDAY, March 6th. 


IGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
SOUTH MARINE TERRACE, 
ABERYSTWYTH. 


PRINCIPAL Mrs. MARLES THOMAS, 


First-class Honours, Special Distinctions, Certifi: 
cates, Prizes and Medals have been gained in various 
Public Examinations. Scholarships at the Univer- 
sity Colleges have also been obtained from the 
School, 


ILTON LODGE SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS, 5, EATON PLACE, BRIGHTON. 


PRINCIPAL 
ENGLISH TEACHER .. 
VIOLIN AND Piano 


Mrs. bE WASGINDT. 

Miss FOX, B.A. (London), 

Miss pe WASGINDT, 
(Frankfort Conservatoire), 


Careful Home Training. Special attention to 
Conversational French and German. Pupils pre- 
pared for Oxford and Cambridge Local Examina- 
tions, © 


ANCHESTER HIGH SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS, 


BOARDING HOUSE, sanctioned by the Gover- 
nors of the School, and under the direction of one 
of the Mistresses on the Staff. HALF TERM 
begins FEB. 28th. 

For Prospectus and full particulars, apply to 
Miss A. SHannon, 1, Addison-terrace, Victoria 
Park, Manchester, 


REQUIRED, by young lady, situation 
as COMPANION oras NURSERY GOVER- 
NESS. Experienced. Highest references.—Apply, 


| E. C., Inqurrer Office. 


\ ANTED, situation as HOUSE- 

KEEPER in Offices, Chambers, or any 
place of Trust. Good cook. No children, husband 
could assist if required. Good references.—Ad- 
dress, M. A. R., 7, S afford-road, Wynne-road, 


Brixton, S.W. 
V ANTED, after Easter, or failing that, 
after Midsummer Holidays, a Unitarian 
GOVERNESS. Good health and cheerful. To 
superintend school preparation lessons for children 
avove 10, and entirely teach two children of 6. 
Fond of music and knowledge of Latin required.— 
Reply to Burleigh’s Library, Putney, London. 


NED in April, LADY NURSE, 
with some previous experience with babies, 
for little boy of 16 months... Must be willing to 
undertake nursery housework,.—Apply to Mrs, R. B. 
Lawrence, Minavon, Grassendale, oa 


COTCH TWEEDS and SERGES ab 
Mill Prices, Ladies’ or Gents’ ; best quality 


only. Patterns post free ; orders carriage paid.— 
‘Guo, McLeop & Sons, Hawick, N.B. 
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WN ANSFORD - STREET CHURCH 
AND MISSION. 

The ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of Subk- 
scribers and Friends will be held in the Church, 
Mansford-street, Bethnal Green, on WEDNESDAY, 
March Jet. The chair will be taken at 8 o'clock 
by the Rev. H. Gow, of Leicester. 

Tea and coffee at 7, 


S. W. PRESTON, 
J. C. DRUMMOND, 


Friends are earnestly requested to attend, 


i Hon. Secs. 


OLD MEETING HOUSE, COSELEY. 


——————_— 
CENTENARY OF THE SUNDAY SCHOOL. 


The Congregation of the Old Meeting House and 
the Teachers of the Sunday-school connected there- 
with, desire to celebrate the 100th Anniversary of 
the School, by repairing and beautifying the School, 
and by erecting an Organ in the Meeting House, 
thus completing a work which has been much 
heeded for the last 23 years. 


All friends are referred to the full Appeal for 
help which appeared in THe INQurRER and the 
Christian Life on the following dates—Dec. 24th 
and Dec. 31st, 1898. 


Cheques and Post-office Orders must be sent to 
the Rev, H. Eacuus, The Parsonage, Couseley, 
Bilston. 


IDDLETON.—OLD-ROAD UNIT- 
ARIAN -CHAPEL, 

OPENING of NEW ORGAN, SATURDAY, 
March 4th, 1899. Service at 3.50 P.M., conducted 
by the Rev. Cuaries Roper, B.A., of Moss-side. 
Preacher, Rev. C.J. Street, M.A., LL.B., of Bolton, 
Organist, S. W. Pittine, Esq, of Mirfield. 

At 5 pm. TEA will be provided in the School- 
room at a charge of ls. each. 

At 7 p.m. Mr. Pittine will give a Grand Organ 
Recital. Special Vocalist;: Miss Whatmough, of 
Heywood, and Mr. Bertram Smith, of Gee Cross, 
Admission only by Programme, 1s. each, to be had 
at the door. 

On SUNDAY, 5th March, Services will ba con- 
tinuel at 230 pM. and 6pM. Preacher: After- 
noon, Rey. 8S. A. STEINTHAL, of Manchester ; Even- 
ing, Rev. A. Lancaster, Resident Minister, 


SUNDAY, March 12th. Preacher: Afternoon 
and Evening, Rev. H. E. Dowson, B.A., of Gee 
Cross, 


Collect’ons will be made at all the Services in 
id.of.the New Organ Fund. 


ALMSLEY SERMONS, JUNE 25. 
Preacher, Rey. A. N. Buarcurorp, B.A., 
of Bristol. 


FREDK. LONG & SON, 
AUCTIONEERS, SURVEYORS, HOUSE & LAND AGENTS 
4, Adelaide Place, London Bridge, E.C. 

Rents Collected, and the entire management of 


Property in any part of London or Suburbs under- 
taken. Valuations for Probate, &c. 


OTHER’S AID.—Wanted, by 5th 
March, a Lady to take entire charge of three 
girls, ten to thirteen years old, going daily to school ; 
and to be a companion to two older ones. Should 
possess sufficient knowledge of modern education 
to superintend home lessons, music, be a skilful 
sewer, and have an accommodating disposition. 
Age not under 30 years. A Unitarian preferred. 
Salary to commences at £35 per annum.—Apply, by 
letter, to Mrs. J. E. Hawkes, Manor Grange, 
Claughton, Birkechead, 


RS. RUSSELL SCOTT recommends 

very highly a FRENCH LADY who has 

been in her family several years. Excellent needle- 

woman and dressinaker. Very companionable with 

young people.—Apply, Mme. Rovsa, 4, Bulstrode- 

street, Cavendish-square, London, W. In England 
after 27th inst, 


Board and Resivence. 


OARD and RESIDENCE, South of 
England. Healthy neighbourhood. Home 
comforts. Seven miles from Brighton, near South 
Downs. Station Hassocks (on main line L.B.S.C.).— 
Miss RowLanp, Gothic House, Hurstpierpoint. 


BOURNEMOUTH. —Elvaston, West 
Cliff, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT. 
Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the High- 
cliffe Hotel. 50 rooms. Full-sized billiard table. 
Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff Promenade. 
Due south. Near Unitarian Church.—Mr. and 
Mrs, Pocock. 


OURNEMOUTH.—Most comfortable 
private BOARDING-HOUSE ; close to sea ; 
sheltered among the Pines; south aspect. Billiard- 
room (full-sized table). Terms moderate.—Address, 
Miss CuaLpEcort, Stirling House, Manor-road, 


RIGHTON.—Superior BOARDING 

ESTABLISHMENT, near sea and lawns ; 

large pleasant rooms; bath and smoke rooms. 

Terms moderate.—Miss SILtirant, 11, Rochester- 
gardens, Hove. 


M RS. ROBERT TURNER (late of 

Ditchling) receives BOARDERS. ‘Terms 
moderate ; suitable for students.—94, Grosvenor- 
road, S.W. 


T. LEONARDS.—‘ Crantock,” 59, 
Warrior-square. First-class BOARD and 
RESIDENCE, newly furnished and redecorated. 
Sea View, excellent cuisine, billiard room, sanitary 
certificate.—Mr. and Mrs. Sipnzy P. Porter. 


WEST CENTRAL HOTEL 


Proprie‘or, 


FREDERIC SMITH. 


This first-class Hotel, conducted on strictly Temper- 
ance principles, is commended by the Rev. C. Aked, 
Liverpool ; Rev. Rowland Hill, Bedford; Rev. G. Vance 
Smith, D.D., Bowden, Cheshire; Rey. J. C. Street, 
Birmingham ; Rey. Charles A. Berry, D.D., Wolver- 
hampton ; Rev. Charles Garrett, Liverpool ; Rev. Canon 
Howell, Wrexham; Rev. A. B. Grosart, LL.D., Black- 
burn; Dr. Norman Kerr, London, &c. Central, Quiet, 
Exceptionally Clean, Moderate in Charges, Spacious 
Coffee Rooms, Visitors’ Drawing Rooms, Baths, &c. 
Breakfast or Tea, 1s. 3d. to 28. Rooms, 1s. 6d. to 2s. 6d. 
Service, 9d. Printed Tariff on Application. 


5, 77, 79, 97, 99, 101, 103, 105, 
SOUTHAMPTON ROW, RUSSELL SQ., LONDON, 
a Ss 
| 


1 seis CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY 
ADELAIDE-PLACE, LONDON BRIDGE 


E.C 


Interest on Loans reduced to Four-and-a-half 
per Cent, 


DIRECTORS. 
Chairman — Sir H. W. Lawrence, 
Mincing-lane, E.C. 
Deputy-Chairman—Mark H, Jupar, A.R.1.B.A,, 
7, Pall Mall, S.W. 
F. H, A. Hanpcast3z, F.S.1., 5, Old Queen-st., S.W. 
Miss Orme, 118, Upper Tulse-hill, S.W. 
STEPHEN SEAWARD TYLER, 151, Brixton-road, S.W., 
and Mrs, Henry Rott, 1, Randolph-gardens, N.W. 


Bart., 21, 


PREFERENCE SHARES £10, Interest 44 per 
cent. DEPOSITS received at 3, 3}, and 4 per cent., 
withdrawable at short notice. 

LIBERAL ADVANCES promptly made. 
Monthly repayment, including principal, premium 
and interest for each £100 advanced—21 years, 
13s. 6d. ; 18 years, 14s. 9d.; 15 years, 16s. 1d. ; 
10 years, £1 1s, 8d. Survey Fee to £500, half-a- 
guinea, 

Special facilities given to persons desiring to pur- 
chase houses for their own occupation, Prospectus 


free, 
FREDERICK LONG, Manager. 


WEET PEAS.—Before ordering else- 
where, send for Price List. The Wewest and 
Best Varieties at Moderate Prices, Mixed Sweet 
Peas, 6d, per oz. ; 4 ozs., 1s, 6d., post free. 
F, A, ROSCOE, THE GOLDEN ORCHARD, 
SreEPLE MorpeEn, Royston, 


a 


JOHN PAGE HOPPS’ MONTHLY. 


THE COMING DAY. 


ENLARGED. Prick THREEPENCE. 


Contents for MARCH: 

A Pioneer Church. 

The Alleged Prophecies concerning Jesus Christ 
in the Old Testainent, 

An Infidel Tract. 

Dr. Coit’s Ethical Lectures. 

Turkish Fatalism. 

Cities and the Higher Civilisation. 

A New Beautifier. 

The New Orthodoxy. 

The Militant Jesus, 

The Queen and War. 

The Prince of Wales and Rhodes. 

Imperialism, Jingoism, or Devilry ? and other 
Notices and Criticisms of Present and Per- 
manent Interest, 


London, Edinburgh, and Oxford : 
Witiams and Noraars, and all Booksellers. 


NEW KINGDOM. 


ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY. 
ONE PENNY. Post Free, 1s. 6d. per Annwn 


Contents for MARCH: 


PAGE 
Rev. Dendy Agate, B.A. (Portreit) : iawn pee 
The Free Church Catechism, John Byles. 36 
In the Field oer aie eae it Ah sake) 
Special Announcements ... 89, 40 
Correspondence ... A6d “ne oe eel O 
Why I am a Unitarian. E. W. Lummis, M.A, 41 
From New Westminster, B.c. W.J. Walker... 43 


Book Notice: The Helper Ba tes vee ae 
The Mill Hill Pulpit one : 46 
Uncle Will’s Sunbeam Circle 48 


To be had from the Publishers, Messrs. Wm. 
HovuaeH anp Sons, Manchester ; Rawson AND Co., 
16, New Brown-street, Manchester ; Essex Hatt, 
London ; and all Newsagents. 


THE ETHICAL WORLD. 


EpiteD By DR. STANTON COIT. 


Articles on Important Sccial Questions, Education 
&c., from a purely ethical standpoint, 
Children’s Page. 


TWOPENCR WEEKLY, 
Office : 17, Johnson’s-court, Fleet-st., London, E.C, 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
LE ale Ce Sees Bae 


SourampTon Buitpines, CHANCERY Lang, LonDON, 


TWO AND A-HALF PER CENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS 
of minimum monthly balance, when not drawn 
below £100. 


STCCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES pur- 
chased and sold. 


a 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 
ir ee oe 

Tur members of the English Church 
Union have taken a decided stand in the 
matter of the present crisis in the Church. 
If the Archbishops venture to interpret 
the rubrics in a sense contrary to their 
view of Catholic usage, they are evidently 
prepared to rebel; and if Parliament 
should interfere and attempt any further 
regulation ‘of spiritual matters in the 
Church, they will accept disestablishment 
and disendowment rather than submit. 
What would then happen in the Church, 
or in the various fragments of_ the 
Church, which would remain, who can 
say 


Tue members of the Union, after 
attending an early celebration in St. 
Paul’s Cathedral on Tuesday morning 
met at Cannon-street Hotel, and adopted 
a memorial to the Queen, which is to be 
sent also to the Archbishops and others. 
The memorial claims unbroken continuity 
for the Church of England, as a branch 
of the Catholic Church, and the right to 
use all observances that were practised in 
the Church before the Reformation, unless 
they are expressly forbidden in the 
Prayer-book. The bishops are earnestly 
begged not to use their spiritual power 
“to curtail the glory and the splendour 
of the services of God’s House on earth 
by imposing on the Church a narrow and 
disputed interpretation of the rubrics.” 
The position of the Union is clearly 
stated in the following passage :— 

We have asserted, and we assert again, that 
the Church of England cannot consistently 
with her principles release herself from the 
obligations imposed upon her by her relation 
to the rest of the Catholic Church. 

We have maintained, ‘and we shall continue 
to maintain, that the doctrine, discipline, and 


ceremonial of the Church of England, as 
they have at any time, during the course of 
her history, been prescribed by her, remain 
in force and operation except in such specific 
instances as they have been changed by her 
own authority. 

We have denied, and we deny again, that a 
new religious establishment was set up in 
England in the sixteenth century. 

We have denied, and we deny again, the 
right ofthe Crown or of Parliamentto determine 
the doctrine, the discipline, and the ceremonial 
of the Church of England. 

We are content, if need be, to suffer for 
these things, and to suffer gladly. What we 
are not content to do is to sacrifice the rights 
and liberties of the Church of England to 
popular clamor and ignorant prejudice. 

If the nation, at a moment when the 
Church is doing more for souls both at 
home and abroad than at any previous time, 
is no longer prepared to recognise the Church 
of England on the lines which have always 
been hers, so it must be. We shall protest 
against the spoliation of the Church, but we 
are not prepared to barter the principles of the 
Church for the sake either of Establishment 
or Endowment. 


Tue General Committee of the Con- 
gregational Union have finally adopted a 
scheme for the raising of a Twentieth 
Century Fund of half a million guineas. 
The object of the fund is stated to be 
“the planting of new places of worship 
in new and needy districts, and the 
strengthening of denominational work at 
home and abroad.”’ It is hoped that half 
a million Congregationalists will raise (by 
gift or collection) as many guineas, and 
in that case the fund is to be allocated as 
follows :— 


1. For Foreign and Colonial Missions, a 
sum not exceeding £100,000. 

2. For Church Extension, £150,000. 

3. For the extinction of debts upon 
chapel and school buildings, £50,000. 

4, For the Church-Aid Society toward 
the maintenance of the weaker churches, 
including at least £75,000 for the support 
of the ministry during the early years of 
new churches, £100,000. 

5. For the Pastors’ 
£50,000. 

6. For the extinction of the debt 
remaining on the Memorial Hall, £25,000. 

7. For the colleges, schools and settle- 
ments, and for other objects which in the 
judgment of the Special Committee may 
appear to be desirable in the interests of 
the denomination, £50,000. 


The Wesleyans are to raise a million from 
three million adherents, and it is reckoned 
that the Congregationalists have a million 
and a half adherents, so that their effort 
is in the same proportion. 


Retiring Fund, 


We have received a copy of a frank 
heer to Evangelical Free Churchmen, by 
“Unitarian Christian,” on the subject of 


the New Catechism. Theletter, which makes 
a sixteen-page pamphlet (Philip Green, 5, 
Hssex-street, Strand, W.C. 1d.), is written 
with full appreciation of the significance 
of what is attempted in the Catechism, and 
rejoices in the emphasis it lays at the out- 
set on the great truth of the Fatherhood 
of God. But then passing to other points 
the writer shows what difficulties are pre- 
sented to the child’s mind by various state- 
ments as to the nature and functions of 
Jesus, and by the Trinitarian clauses. The 
question of the Bible is also dealt with, 
and there is an emphatic passage on the 
attempt to draw men of different Churches 
into unity by ambiguous phrases, which 
only conceal divergent conceptions of 
religious truth. The letter will no doubt 
be widely circulated, and should be in the 
hands of all those who are responsible for 
the Catechism. We commend it also to 
the attention of Postal Mission Workers, 
as likely to be of service in their field. 


Ar the conclusion of his letter on the 
New Catechism, the writer adds the fol- 
lowing conclusions, impressed upon one 
who is no stranger to the difficulties of 
theological definition, and sees those diffi- 
culties “writ large” in the Catechism :— 


(i.) The cause of Christian co-operation in 
promoting God’s kingdom on earth is not 
helped, but hindered, by insisting on the ad- 
herence of all members of the brotherhood to 
a common standard of belief. 

(ii.) The cause of truth is not helped, but 
hindered, by using language in a double sense 
rather than allow for the existence and honest 
utterance of opinions which must differ as men 
differ in gifts, education, and spiritual ex- 
perience. 

(iii.) The cause of righteousness on earth is 
not helped, but hindered, by closing our eyes or 
hearts in any degree to the world-wide forces 
that work together for good under Divine Pro- 
vidence. 


And in a final appeal, he adds :— 


You cannot let the unfortunate example of 
this Catechism pervert your sense of intellectual 
right and wrong; but, as heretofore, you will 
prefer to say forth to men what you truly 
believe, in the simplest and clearest language 
that you can find. You will not suppose that 
the God of all truth is served by dexterous 
phraseology which may mean much or little, 
this thing or the opposite. You have faith to 
believe that He who speaks in your heart will 
in His own time and way reconcile all the 
differences of honest men, and lead all faithful 
minds ever nearer to the eternal light. 


WE understand that a copy of this 
letter, together with the two sermons by 
the Rev. Charles Hargrove on the same 
subject in the Mill Hill Pulpit, “A Wel- 
come” and “ A Protest,” is being sent to 
each of the ministers whose name appears 
in the “Essex Hall Year Book.” Both 
letter and sermons will be read to most 
advantage in connection with the Cate- 
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chism itself, and will furnish much useful | One True God, they should now enter the | the Liberal Protestant Church of Brussels. 


material for discussion and instruction, 
both in the:piilpit and in class. 


A werrer from Dr. 


Brooke Herford: 
appeared in last week’s Spectator, correct= 
ing a statement made in that journal on 
Feb. 18 in an article on “ Wholesale Con- 
version.” We have made further refer- 
ence to the matter in our leading article 
to-day, and simply reproduce here the 
greater part of Dr. Herford’s letter :— 
“ Speaking of the weakening of ‘ the sense 
of the necessity for correlating faith with 
action,’ you say: ‘There are, for example, 
thousands of Unitarians within the 
English Establishment, yet the Unitarian 
Church as a body of avowed believers in the 
humanity of Christ is rapidly dying away.’ 
The first statement I will not dispute. 


You probably know more about Latitudi- | 
narianism within the Church than I do. | 


Nor need I argue about the alleged mori- 
bund condition of Unitarianism in its 
avowed and organised form. That it was 
‘rapidly dying away’ was urged upon me 
by orthodox friends fifty years ago as a 
reason for my not going into the Unitarian 
Ministry. _ And ever since the parrot-cry 
has been repeated so often and so. confi- 
dently that by this time I should have 
almost come to believe it, were it not that 
throughout these fifty years, as any one 
can verify who cares, our lists of churches, 
our organisations, our subscriptions for 
constantly enlarging activities, have kept 
showing slow but unmistakable growth. 
But a more serious correction is required 
by the words I have italicised. So far as 
a church-life which has always refused to 
base itself on any ‘avowed belief’ can be 
defined, our central and special ‘ belief’ is 
and always has been, as our commonly 
accepted name indicates—the simple Unity 
and Fatherhood of God, as distinguished 
from any doctrine of the Trinity. With 
regard to Christ, your mistake is one both 
in fact and in theory ; for while the most, 
in our English churches, are, I think, 
humanitarians, some in England, and 
many in our Irish, American, and Tran- 
sylvanian churches are distinctly Arian. 
But the chief point is that we regard all 
such differences as minor matters in 
Christianity, compared with that reverent 
discipleship which may, and does, co-exist 
with every variety of Christological theory, 
from that of the Nicene Creed to that of 
Channing or Martineau.” 

Tur winter Conference of the Khasi 
Hills Unitarian Union was held, as usual, 
at Nongtalang on Dec. 24, 25, and 26, 1898. 
A good number of Unitarians, both men 
and women, came from Jowai. On Satur- 
day evening, the 24th, there was a 
reception meeting, and on Sunday there 
were two meetings in the church: Ser- 
mons were preached by U. Khro Shyrmang 
(layman), and Mar Singh (mission 
worker), and in the second by U. Hajom 
Kissor Singh (layman), and the Rey. 
David Edwards. Both meetings were 
well attended. The doors and windows 
were crowded with villagers who came 
rather from curiosity than to hear what 
was said. The sermons were earnest and 
uplifting, all the preachers urging the 
need of cultivating the spiritual life, and 
of the superiority of the spiritual over 
the temporal. The Khasi Unitarians 
having passed through the first stage, 
which was the forsaking of the demon 
worship and adopting the worship of -the 


|| tion by mutual help and love. 


next stage of cultivating their religious 
‘nature and strengthening their organisa- 
In the 
evening there was 4 singing procession 
through the thoroughfares of the’village, 
in the course of which there was open-air 
preaching in three different places. In 
the night a board meeting was held, and 
the treasurer read a statement of receipts 
and expenditure of the Union’s Fund 
up to Dec. 22, 1898, ‘as follows :— 
Receipts, Rs. 84,5, ; expenditure, Rs. 811}. 
At the last meeting of the Conference on 
Monday morning it was resolved to send 
greetings to the Rev. J. T. Sunderland, 
U.S.A., the Rev. S. Fletcher Williams, 
English missionary to India, the members 
of the Brahmo Somaj, and all the Uni- 
tarians in the Khasi Hills. 


This venerable man was a native of 
Guernsey, and was born in 1812. His 
parents were attached to the Church of 
England, but while at school at South- 
ampton he was attractéd to the Methodists, 
and on his return home joined that body. 
At the age of-twenty-two he entered the 
Methodist. ministry in France, at that time 
under the direction of Dr. Cooke, and was 
still vigorous in the sixty-fifth year of his 
active service, andthe “eighty-seventh of 
his age, when the summons came. The 
greater part of his ministry was exercised 
in various parts of France, though for 
eight years he was in the Channel Isles, 
and for twelve years at Lausanne, where 
he was at the head of a theological 
college. or the last twenty-five years he 
was in Paris. On settling there in 1874, 
as a widower, he asked one of his 
daughters, who was. then engaged in 
religious work in London, to take charge 
of his household. She consented on con- 
dition that she might bring with her three 
orphan girls, and this was the beginning 
of the Children’s Home which father and 
daughter founded in Paris. The par- 
sonage was soon too small for the children 
of whom they took charge, and special 
buildings both for girls and boys had to 
be provided. At the time of M. Hocart’s 
death there were sixty orphans under his 
care, and twenty-five others had gone out 
into the world... For this beneficent work 
he himself, by his wide personal influence, 
raised the funds, while to the children 
both he and his daughter stood in the 
closest home relations. He was a man of 
very broad popular sympathies, combining 
intellectual strength with great fervour. 
Among his grateful hearers he numbered 
persons of the highest social rank in 
Parisian society, and at the other extreme 
some of the poorest of the poor. He was 
Jan indefatigable worker to the last, 
having preached twice on the Sunday 
before his death, and: conducted his usual 
catechumen class only two days before the 
Friday evening when he died. A good 
and faithful servant has entered into 
rest; to his son our heartfelt sympathy 
| goes out. 


—— 


Tre annual meeting of the Society for 
the Protection of Birds was held on Tues- 
day afternoon at the Westminster Palace 
Hotel, Sir Edward Grey, M.P., in. the 
chair. There are 152 branches of the 
Society, with over 20,000 members. The 
campaign against the wearing of ospreys 
continues, and yet in 1898 nearly 35,000 
birds of paradise and 2,200 packages of 
osprey plumes were sold in six days at 
auction. Commenting on this, the Daily 
Chronicle said :— 


That smart hats still show the egret plume 
and Paradise tail; that the dinner-table of 
people who would be sorry to be called cruel or 
insensible still shows us larks en aspic, is no 
reason to believe that progress has not been 
made by the Protection of Birds Society. It 
may be freely admitted that the charge of 
brutality, of inflicting cruel suffering, has com- 
pletely failed to affect the mind of the fashion- 
able woman. No one who knew the fashionable 
woman ever ventured to hope that it would 
affect her. The woman whom such a sugges 
tion does affect plucks the “ osprey ” from her 
hat and vows never to wear another, but she is 
seldom the “‘ smart” person whose toque must 
be ever du dernier cri. Many beautiful hats, of 
undeniable mode, are constructed without any 
of these scandalously. obtained feathers upon 
them. The women members of the Society for 
the Protection of Wild Birds would be well 
advised to display only the most becoming of 
head-gear upon their persons. Beyond that, 
legislation is all that can be looked to. 


A Memo ice will be hel 
Tueunexpected death of Lord Herschell, | Se a Oe ee 


: : ‘Sunday morning in the Highgate 
at Washington, a8 deeply to be regretted, Unitarian. Christian Church, in memory 
as ending a distinguished career of great 


: of the late Rev. Robert Spears. The ser- 
usefulness at a comparatively early age, | vice ‘will be conducted by the Rev. 
and especially as interrupting his work a8:| seco vder Gord on, M.A, Mrs. Spears, 
pesidant is ue sapere cake hig on behalf of herself and family, wishes to 
mission. Lord Herschell was the son of a |... eas Perche the numerous 
London Congregational minister, the Rey. Be eee 


letters of sympathy and appreciation of 
R. H. Herschell, a German convert from her late hdeband: to which she is unable 
Judaism. An uncle, also a Congregational 


minister, is still living in retirement. at 0 FED. Mi dryadaa ye 
Brixton. Farrar Herschell, who became 
an earnest member of the Church of 
England, had a distinguished career at 
the Bar, and entered Parliament in 1874 
as member for Durham city. In 1880 he 
became Solicitor-General under Mr. Glad- 
stone, and was Lord Chancellor in the 
last two Governments of his great chief. 
In another. sphere he succeeded the late 
Earl Granville as Chancellor of the 
London University, of which he was one 
of the most distinguished graduates, 


‘Tr is not good that a man should batter 
day and night at the gate of heaven. 
Sometimes he can do nothing else, and 
then nothing else is worth doing; but the. 
very noise of the seige will sometimes 
drown the still small voice that calls from 
‘the open postern. There is a door wide 
to the jewelled wall not far from anyone 
of us, even when he least can find it.— 
| Geo. Macdonald. 


Tue Rev. James Hocart, the oldest 
minister of the French. Methodist Con- 
ference, who died somewhat suddenly at 
Paris on Feb. 17, was ,the father of our 
friend and correspondent, M. Hocart, of 


Correspondents are requested to note that 
to be sure of insertion the same week, news 
must reach the Office by the first post on 
Thursday at. latest, and the earlier in the 
week the better. 
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government according to the great Tao, 
‘what I should be most afraid of would be. 
boastful display.” Self-control, detach-. 
‘ment from the world, freedom from self- 
_seeking—these were the characteristics of 
the man who lived by the Tao. “ Mighty: 
is he who conquers himself ”—so one of 
his disciples represented him as saying—. 
“to the good I would be good, to the not- 
good I would also be good in order to 
make them good.” Confucius, indeed, 
,found his doctrine too hard. When he 
heard Lao-Tsze’s great saying, ‘“Recom- 
| pense injury with kindness,” he pleaded, 
“What, then, will you return for good ? ” 
|The teacher of “Reciprocity” could get. 
| no further than to say “Recompense injury. 
with justice, and return good for good.” ~~ 

But the maxim of Lao-Tsze was not 
‘lost. The religion which now bears the 
name of Taoism has little indeed in com- 
/mon with the philosopher’s thought. It is. 
| enveloped in a cloud of magic and alchemy, 
and has incorporated into itself a crowd of 
beliefs and practices of the most supersti- 
‘tious kind. But one of its fundamental 
conceptions, the absence of self-seeking in 
the'T'ao as expressed in the action of Heaven 
and earth, goes sounding on through the 
“writings of the Chinese sages. One of these 
teachers, Mi-tze, contemporary with 
Aristotle, has just found a translator in 
the veteran scholar M. de Harlez.* 
-Mi-tze was an officer in one of the little 
‘feudatory states which then composed the 
Chinese Empire. It was in curious con- 
trast with the aim of his philosophy that 
he acquired a special reputation for the 
arts of fortification and defence. Taking 
up the ancient theme of the beneficent 
order of the universe, he draws from it 
important moral consequences. “The 
‘action of Heaven extends to all,” he 
pleaded, “and has no egoism or caprice. 
‘Its generosity is boundless, and knows no 
special favours.” What is the immediate 
inference? ‘Heaven desires that men 
should love and benefit each other instead 
of hating and injuring one another.” How 
do we know that this is Heaven’s will? 
“ Because it embraces all in one and the 
isame love, in the same favour. It main- 
tains all beings without exception. For 
it there are neither large kingdoms nor 
little; everything is the city of Heaven. 
‘For it there are neither children nor 
adults, neither rich nor poor, neither great 
nor small; everyone is a servant of 
Heaven.” 

’ Whence, then, come the disorders which 
disturb our peace—the quarrels in families, 
the crimes of violence, the aggressions of 
states? “Their cause,” answered Mi-tze, 
“is the want of mutual love... . If in’ 
this world all men loved each other 
universally, if men loved others as them- 
selves, if fathers, brothers, and princes 
considered their children, their brothers, 
and their subjects as their own persons, 
there would be no more wars between 
states, no more quarrels between families,’ 
there would be no thieves or murderers.’ 
Princes and subjects, parents and children, 
would practise piety and charity, and 
perfect order would prevail throughout. 
the world.” Only let this principle be’ 
established, and eye and ear'will no longer 
see and hear for themselves alone; men. 
will become wise and give each other 
mutual instruction and warning. Then 
the aged who have no wives or’ childreir” 
will find maintenance in their last days, ° 

* “ Giornale della Societd Asiatica Italiana, 1X.,”., 
‘of. Legge, “Chinese Classics,” ii, 104, ¥ 


five dictionaries, is an adequate equip- 
ment for the difficulties of the task, or 
entitles Dr. Carus to speak disparagingly 
of -the late Professor Legge, whose 
knowledge of Chinese language and litera- 
ture, and especially of the Taoist 
commentaries, was far more compre- 
hensive. Some other scholars, like Mr. 
Herbert Giles or M. de Rosny, might 
have deserved mention; the interpreter 
needs light from every source; one cannot 
‘understand Lao-Tsze’s fundamental ideas 
in light-hearted. ease. 

At the outset we are confronted with a 
huge difficulty. The religion connected 
with Lao-T'sze’s name is commonly called 
Taoism. The teacher himself was believed 
to have apprehended the Tao. What, 
then, is the Tao? By common consent 
the word means path, way, road, or 
course: the great Tao meant the high 
road as distinguished from by-paths. The 
term had already gained a recognised 
place in older Chinese literature, applied 
to what we call the “ course” of Nature. 
| The Tao of heaven denoted the sum of the 
| actions and energies of the sky conceived 
| as itself living, impartially surveying and 
embracing all. The Tao of the earth, in 
| like manner, expressed the totality of the 
| earth’s potencies in their regular opera- 
tion. Thus the unwearied activity of the 
universe, according to unchanging law, was 
summed up in the conception of the Tao. 
But that Tao was, in a sense, visible. The 
sky and earth are seen ; the objects which 
they contain can be classified, and their 
relations ascertained. They are the 
matter of our knowledge: along their 
course we take our daily way, and their 
order supplies the outward. basis of 
our morality. But the path we tread 
is something derived and secondary: it 
‘is not itself the ultimate reality, it is 
only its manifestation. The Tao that is 
‘seen is as a veil over the Tao that is not 
‘seen. Like Tenryson in our own day, 
Lao-Tsze twenty-four centuries ago dis- 
covered behind the things we name the 
Nameless out of which they issue, and 
into which they return. So the first 
aphorism of Lao-Tsze’s little book runs 
(according to Dr. Legge):—*‘ The Tao that 
can be trodden (literally tao’ed) is not 
the enduring and unchanging Tao: the 
name that can be named is not the en- 
during and unchanging name.” Dr. Carus 
has not persuaded us that the technical 
term Tao can be. properly rendered 
“Reason.” Here is hisrendering: “ The 
Reason that can be reasoned is not the 
eternal Reason.” ‘Reason appears often to 
‘be .too limited a term for what more 
nearly corresponds with the Absolute of 
the modern philosopher (cf. chaps. vi. |, 
‘Xiv., xviii. 1, xxv. 2-4, and other passages). 
(On the other hand in ix, 2, Ixxvii., lxxx1., 
where the “way” or behaviour of man is 
‘contrasted with that of heaven, reason 
‘seems again inappropriate for that which 
‘is rather conduct or mode of action. 

' The most interesting applications of Lao- 
'Tsze’s thought are in the sphere of ethies. 
He was deeply moved by the spectacle of 


WISDOM FROM. THE FAR EAST, : 
Wuewn three strangers meet: in China,’ 
reported the Abbé Huc half a century ago, | 
it is the custom for each to ask his. neigh- 
bour.“ To what sublime religion do you 
belong?” The first is, perhaps, a Con- 
fucian; the second a Taoist, the third a 
follower of the Buddha. © Each then 
begins to pronounce a panegyric upon the 
religion not his own; after which they | 
repeat: in’ chorus “Religions: are many, 
reason. is one, we are all brothers :” or; 
according to a common formula, san kiao 
y kiao, “the three religions are but one.” 
‘This view is not modern, it is many 
centuries’ old. More than a: thousand 
years ago a distinguished Buddhist 
scholar wrote a treatise on the “Agreement 
of the Three Religions,” and recited the 
opinion of the elders in these terms: ‘Lu 
Shun Yang declares that the teaching of 
the sects’ is not different; the catholic- 
minded man regards them as embodying 
the same truths ; the narrow-minded man 
observes only their differences.” When 
another famous Buddhist teacher of an 
earlier date was asked if he was a Buddhist, 
he pointed to his Confucian slippers. 
“ Are you a Confucian ? ”’—he signed to his 
Taoist cap. “A Taoist, then ? ”’—he 
reminded his questioner that: he wore a 
Buddhist robe. — - ae 
Such sayings as these carry us into. a 
different moral and. religious: atmosphere. 
I am not about now either to justify or 
condemn them. But while the colossal 
decay of China constitutes one of the 
great tragic spectacles of our time, it may 
be worth while to recall some of the say- 
ings of her most. distinguished thinkers 
which can never lose their interest for 
human thought. Of the two great sages, 
Lao-Tsze-and Confucius, who were both 
alive when Cyrus captured Babylon, Lao- 
Tsze, the elder by perhaps fifty years, is 
the less known. Buta number of Western 
scholars have occupied themselves recently 
with the interpretation of the remarkable 
little book, the “‘ Tao Teh King, the Book 
of the Way of Virtue,” which bears his 
name.’ Latest’ among these is Dr- Paul 
Carus, of. Chicago, who has recently pub- 
lished the text-with a translation.* Dr. 
Carus naturally stands on the labours of 
several predecessors. He is anxious, more- 
over, to do his uimost to enable the reader 
tofollowhim. Accordingly henot only prints 
the Chinese text before his own render- 
ing, but he reproduces the Chinese text 
again a second time with a transliteration 
of the characters, and their literal English 
equivalents. The student: who may wish 
to compare one passage with another, 
and trace the usage of particular words, 
will be grateful for this aid, but it was 
surely needJess to print the Chinese text 
twice over. The result is curious. On the 
one hand, Dr. Carus thinks~ that «his 
method “will enable almost everybody to 
fall back on the original Chinese, and to 
verify or revise the translation here pro- 
posed.” Yet, on the same ‘page (47), he 
affirms that: ‘it lies in the nature of this 
work that. the number of those men who 
can judge of its merits and demerits is 
very limited.” We do not profess to be 
among these. But. we cannot feel that 
the help of a couple of Japanese scholars, 
or an occasional reference to an. Ameri- 
can missionary, -or ‘even «the: use ‘of 


-* Chicago : The Opea Court Publishing Company,,| ~ 
and London ; Kegan Paul, Trench,.Triibner and Co, 
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and orphans will be provided with support 
so that they can grow up in happiness 
and accomplish their destiny. But 
the difficulty is that universal love 
is not yet recognised as the true remedy 
for the world’s ills. It is strange, says 
Mi-tze, that when the educated have heard 
of it, they should still reject it. They may 
admit it to be useful in theory, but they 
ask how it is to be put in practice. It is 
simpleenough, answers Mi-tze. Lookat two 
educated people, one of ‘whom follows 
acceptance of persons, and the other 
universal charity. The first, seeing another 
suffering hunger, gives him nothing to eat ; 
pierced with cold, he does not clothe him; 
sick, he does not tend him; dead, he does 
not bury him (a peculiarly Chinese touch !) 
But the second feeds the hungry, clothes 
the cold, cares for the sick, and buries the 
dead. 
The principles of Mi-tze did not prevail, 
any more than the “each for himself ” 
philosophy of his contemporary Yang Chu, 
who seems to have surpassed even Thomas 
Hobbes in his preference for might over 
right. The polemic of Mencius (s.c. 
372-289), the famous disciple of Confucius, 
strove after an ethical mean between the 
two, and the teacher of “universal 
love” fell into the shade. The little book 
in which his views survive is but a part of 
_a larger collection of which the rest is lost ; 
and even to-day it is extremely difficult to 
procure. It is among the strange and 
pathetic coincidences of history that 
a philosophy of “universal love” should 
have been propounded in China nearly 
four hundred years before the Sermon on 
the Mount. J. Estrin Carpenter. 


SHORT NOTICES. 


The Making of an Apostle, by R. J. 
Campbell, is No. XI. of “Small Books on 
Great Subjects.” Those who desire a 
simple setting forth of the history of 
Peter, as recorded in all four Gospels, 
from his first acquaintance with Jesus 
until the events recorded in John xxi., 
will find it in this little book. But the 
book does not seem to us to be equal to 
some other volumes in the series to which 
it belongs. There is nothing very striking 
either in Mr. Campbell’s style or in the 
lessons which he draws. His point of 
view is for the most part conservative 
and uncritical. The harmonist’s task pre- 
sents no difficulties to him. He accepts 
without question the genuineness of the 
so-called Second Epistle of Peter, to which 
he refers three times; but, having set out 
to describe only the “making” of the 
Apostle, Mr. Campbell breaks off when 
that process is complete, and has little to 
say of Peter’s subsequent activities. And 
there is no word of his relations with 
Paul, or his attitude in the Gentile con- 
troversy. Considering the professed scope 
of the volume, no fault can be found with 
the author on this account, but it certainly 
gives it a fragmentary character. Still, 
the spirit of the book is good; and the 
manner in which Jesus dealt with his im- 
pulsive, wayward, and fora time ambitious 
follower is well brought out. (James 
Clarke and Co. 1s. 6d.) 

The Ordeal of Faith, by the Rev. ©. 
Silvester Horne, is another of the “small 
books,” and contains six sermons on the 
Book of Job. They are full of helpful 
suggestions, especially for such as have 
hitherto read. that marvellous book with- | 


There is no discussion of the mechanism 
of the book, but a ministry of consolation 
is set forth, on the assumption that “the 
supreme sorrow lies in loss of faith.”” The 
author does not regard the “ Adversary,” 
asking “Does Job fear God _ for 
nought?” as a messenger, who, with 
divine approval, simply tested the in- 
tegrity of mortals, but adopts the more 
widespread notion of a spirit of evil 
desiring Job’s fall. “Thus the first dis- 
course relates to the; Cynic as Prophet,” 
and affords an opportunity for condemning 
the too prevalent attitude in our genera- 
tion of those who see among mankind two 
classes only—the hypocritically and the 
openly corrupt. Job denied the old theory 
of the connection between suffering and 
sin, but had no newexplanation to offer. 
He simply refused to own a sin he was 
not conscious of. .He would not be 
dragged to the ‘“ penitent form ” to save 
his theological reputation. The author 
displays his insight into the meaning of 
the book in pointing out that when the 
Almighty came forth to intervene He 
neither condemned Job for his defiant 
doubting, nor bestowed commendation on 
the friends for their defence of the 
accepted notions. The truth does not 
rest with them. More worthy the man 
who boldly faces his own sorrows and 
waits for the light. In his agony of mind 
Job may say ‘‘ Better not live,” but never, 
“Tf you have to live, it is better to be bad 


than good.” He never loses faith in 
righteousness. (James Clarke and Co. 
Is. 6d.) 

A PARALLEL. 


In the Institutes of the Roman Em- 
peror Justinian we read : “‘ All nations who 
are ruled by laws and customs are 
governed partly by their own particular 
laws, and partly by those laws which are 
common to all mankind. The law which 
a people enacts is called the Civil Law of 
that people; but that which natural reason 
appoints for all mankind is called the Law 
of Nations, because all nations use it.” 

This idea of a body of unwritten laws 
“common to all mankind” plays a very 
important part in the history of Roman 
Law, and, indeed, of the legal systems of 
all the modern European States. This 
unwritten code in its earlier stages, was 
known as the jus gentiwm, or “ Law of 
Nations.” 

It owed its origin to the fact that a 
large proportion of the population of 
Rome and her territory, from an early 
age in the city’s annals, consisted of 
foreigners. To these foreigners the privi- 
leges of Roman citizenship were not ex- 
tended: consequently they had no rights 
under the Civil Law. Yet the dictates of 
policy—and probably the Roman’s innate 
sense of justice—required that these aliens 
(whose commerce was a valuable possession 
to the city) should not appeal altogether 
in vain to the authorities for justice. 
Hence it became necessary to assume 
jurisdiction in disputes to which the 
parties were either foreigners, or a native 
and a foreigner. In deciding upon what 
principles to base this new body of law, 
“the expedient to which they resorted,” 
says Sir H. S. Maine, “was that of select- 
ing the rules of law common to Rome and 
to the different Italian communities in 
which the immigrants were born.” The 
jus gentium, therefore—to adopt Maine’s 


out trying to guess its meaning as a whole. | succinct description—was “the sum of 


the common ingredients in the customs of 
the old Italian tribes; for they were all 
the nations whom the Romans had the 
means of observing.” , 

Later, after the conquest of Greece, the 
Greek philosophy became popular in 
Rome. Under its influence, the “ Law of 
Nations” lapsed, by an imperceptible 
transition, into. the “Law of Nature,” 
which, as Maine well says, “is simply the 


jus gentium or Law of Nations, seen in the 


light of a peculiar theory.” This theory 
was that, in his primitive state, man had 
been governed by a code or system of laws 
at once simple, symmetrical, and univers- 
ally applicable ; and that, by degrees, the 
various races had, each in its. several ways, 
and by its own peculiar institutions, 
corrupted that primal law. The Praetors, 
therefore, in whose tribunal the affairs of 
aliens were dealt with, and who had for a 
long time administered the jus gentiwm, 
which they had themselves created or 
compiled, came to be regarded as “ gradu- 
ally restoring a type from which law had 
only departed to deteriorate.” And “the 
inference,” continues the distinguished 
writer from whom I have so largely quoted, 
“from this belief, was immediate, that it 
was the Praetor’s duty to supersede the 
Civil Law as much as possible by the 
Edict; to revive, as far as might be, the 
institutions by which Nature had governed 
man in the primitive state.” The jus 
honorarium (as the Praetor’s law was 
termed) was, from the first, characterised 
by simplicity, liberality, and comprehen- 
siveness. These advantages became still 
more manifest from a comparison with the 
cumbrous and artificial system which the 
Roman citizens had reserved for their 
own exclusive use; insomuch that from 

time to time the Civil Law was reformed 
very largely upon the model of the 

Praetor’s Edict. 

And now let us turn to a very different 

topic. "Who is there—no matter what his 
creed—who has not at times felt, during 
the hour of worship, oppressed and per- 
plexed by the thought that, at that very 
moment, countless numbers of his fellow 
men were offering up their prayers and 
praises in ways differing alike from his 
and from one another’s—each of them, 
more or less devoutly, deeming, his own 
religion the only true one? Yet all 
cannot be right. Must all therefore be 
wrong ? 
Men there doubtless are who have at 
once accepted this alternative ; but a far 
greater number, I believe, have sought and 
found some via media—some compromise 
between these conflicting views. 

By the Unitarian (using the term to ex- 
press its negative aspect, as signifying one 
who subscribes to no creed, and binds his 
conscience by no dogma) such an attitude 
may be freely and consistently assumed. 

To him it is open to pursue the 
problem—to try to reconcile the con- 
flicting elements which he finds in all 
religions, even in his own. And to one 
possessing this noble franchise—to think 
and inquire with absolute freedom—how 
is it possible that the belief in a Beneficent 
Father of all men should not imply also a 
belief that in every man’s soul there is 
the potentiality of real communion with 
his Heavenly Father, and that, whatever 
outward shape his religion may wear, it 
has within it at least some pure gold amid 
the dross—in other words, that part of 
each man’s religion is essential, the rest _ 
of it accidental ? 
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This thought it is which has suggested 
the analogy between such a concept of 
religion and the ancient Roman’s theory 
of the Law of Nature. One may apply to 
this idea of a Universal Religion the very 
words which Maine has used in relation 
to the jus naturale, and “speak of the 
common ingredient as being of the 
essence . . . and stigmatise the remaining 
apparatus of ceremony, which varied in 
different communities, as adventitious and 
accidental.” : 

How pitiable is the spectacle of some 
god-gifted spirit beating its wings against 
the bars within which dogma and tradition 
have encaged it! To take one example 
only. Look at Montesquieu, and note the 
struggle in his breast as he pens those 
books of his “ Esprit des Lois,” which deal 
with the relations between Law and 
Religion. 

See how the philosopher is galled by the 
shackles of his master, the priest! Mark 
the pity in his voice as he speaks of those 
nations which “have the misfortune to 
have a religion which God has not given” 
—the sad reluctance with which he classes 
the Stoics and others among those hapless 
beings whose virtues can hope for no 
reward beyond this life! Can we not 
detect in the following passage a secret 
assent to the doctrine which he is 
stating as that of a barbarian race 
—a secret protest against the bigotry of 
his own “Catholic” faith? “ Les points 
principaux de la religion de ceux de Pégu, 
sont de ne point tuer, de ne point voler, 
d’éviter l’impudicité, de ne faire aucun 
déplaisir:A son prochain, de lui faire, au 
contraire, tout le bien qu’on peut. Avec 
cela ils croient qu’on se sauvera dans 
quelque religion que ce soit ; ce qui fait que 
ces peuples, quoique fiers et pauvres, ont 
de la douceur et de la compassion pour 
les malheureux.” 

To such a one as Montesquieu, how 
sad, how dejecting—to the Unitarian, how 
joyful, how inspiring, to read in the great 
writings of the world—of Bhudda, of 
Mahomet, of the Greek philosophers, and 
their Roman followers, of Jew, of Catholic, 
and of Protestant alike—those precepts 
which all admit to be good in their 
essence, though all may not allow their 
efficacy as means of grace, unaccompanied 
by the shibboleth of Orthodoxy. 

How many would gladly, if they dared, 
believe, with the Unitarian, that 
As each beholds in cloud and fire 
The shape that answers his own desire, 

So each, said the youth, in the Law shall find 
The figure and fashion of his mind ; 
And to each, in His mercy, hath God allowed 
His several pillar of fire and cloud. 


Happy natives of Pegu! It was even 
of such that St. Paul wrote to the Romans : 
“For when Gentiles which have no law, 
do by nature the things of the law, these, 
having no law, are a law unto themselves ; 
in that they show the work of the law 
written in their hearts, their conscience 
bearing witness therewith, and their 
thoughts one with another accusing or 
else excusing them.” 

Is it visionary to hope that, as, before 
the march of Science, the forces of Time 
and Space recede, ignorance, dogma, and 
bigotry will dwindle ; and that more light 
will bring more love? My analogy may 
be pushed one step further before I conclude. 
The Law of Nature, built up of the essen- 
tial, and rejecting the accidental, infused 
into the Roman Civil Law that breadth and 
elasticity and vigour which have made it 


the model and basis of most of the legis- 
lation of subsequent times. May not 
some such religion as has been hinted at 
above—‘* Catholic” in the widest and 
truest sense—essentially spiritual and 
universal, even while infinitely varying in 
its outward manifestations—may not such 
a Church of Humanity one day welcome 
all men within its fold! 

James L, THoRNELY. 
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THE REV. ROBERT SPEARS. 


WE regret to announce: the death, on 
Saturday last, of the Rev. Robert Spears. 
His illness had not been a very long one, 
but it was severely painful, and his:passing 
away came as a welcome release. 

Mr. Spears occupied a prominent posi- 
tion for many years, and his public record 
is a long and chequered one. He was 
born Sept. 25, 1825, at Leamington, a 
Tyneside colliery village, his parents being 
of humble position. As a boy he attended 
a Presbyterian meeting some miles from 
home, but later came under the influence 
of the parish clergyman to whose memory 
he paid grateful regard. The real religious 
home of his youth, however, was found 
among the Methodists, several branches of 
whom were represented in the village. 
Ultimately he threw ‘in his lot with the 
New Connexion, and having made the 
most of his scanty opportunities of book- 
learning he was able at twenty-one to take 
the position of schoolmaster at the New 
Connexion School at Scotswood—a village 
a little nearer Newcastle than his old 
home. This was in 1846, which was also 
the year of his first marriage. He proved 
a welcome speaker at the chapels in the 
district, and was soon urged to qualify as 
a local preacher. His Bible-reading, 
however, had already led him towards the 
Unitarian position, and he declined to 
answer official questions on his “views” 
except “in the words of Scripture.” 
Notwithstanding his heresies, he was per- 
mitted to continue his work among the 
New Connexion—including a Sunday- 
school which he had founded; but in 
1849, having come under the influence of 
the celebrated Unitarian preacher, the 
Rev. George Harris, he avowed himself a 
Unitarian and began preaching as such 
under the direction of Mr. Harris. In 
1852 he settled in charge of the con- 
gregation at Sunderland. His missionary 
zeal and courage, characteristic of his 
whole career, are evineed in the fact that 
he had no stipend, but was obliged to 
support himself and his family by teach- 
ing. He remained six years at Sunder- 
land, and, after a brief but eventful 
pastorate at Stockton-on-Tees, he accepted 
a call to Stamford-street, Blackfriars, 
London, in 1861. 

- Mr. Spears was in the prime of his 
strength during the ensuing years; and 
he devoted himself ardently to the propaga- 
tion of the faith as he conceived it. He 
had come to be a Unitarian not through 
the solvent processes of “ modern thought,” 
but as a simple student of the English 
text of Scripture. His early associations 
with Methodism had imbued him with a 
fervent enthusiasm somewhat novel if not 
altogether uncongenial to’ the older 
school of “ English Presbyterians.” On 
the other hand, their broader sym- 
pathies and -love of high intellectual 


culture were something new to him. 
Considering this division of feeling 
it is a remarkable testimony to the 
high value set upon his labours that 
in 1867 he was associated with the 
Rev. R. Brook Aspland in the secre- 
taryship of the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association. On Mr. Aspland’s 
death in 1869, Mr. Spears was appointed 
sole secretary. In its earlier period the 
business of the Association had been very 
limited ; but in a short time, under the 
new direction, it took a great leap forward. 
Among the special features of his period 
of office may be mentioned the issue of 
the cheap shilling edition of Channing's 
works, which had a very large circulation, 
and the raising of the Jubilee Fund 
of 1875. 

We come now to what proved a painful 
episode in the career of Mr. Spears, 
and one fruitful in troublesome results. 
In 1876 he resigned the secretaryship of 
the Association, owing to the decision to 
include Theodore Parker’s works among 
its publications, in spite of his vehement 
opposition to that course. His devotion 
to the work of the Association, and of the 
Unitarian cause generally, was thereupon 
recognised in the presentation to him of an 
address, accompanying the sum of nearly 
£2,000, subscribed by representatives of all 
shades of opinion. The breach did not 
close there, however; and in the same year 
the Christian Life was founded by Mr. 
Spears, and some of his sympathisers, with 
the aim of exposing and counteracting the 
spread amongst Unitarians of that “ anti- 
supernaturalism” which they deplored. 
Of this journal, which he continued to 
edit up to his death, and of the con- 
troversies associated with his later career, 
this is not the time to speak. 

In spite of his labours, secretarial or 
editorial, Mr. Spears continued active in 
the ministry. In 1875 he left Stamford- 
street, and became minister, under the 
London District Unitarian Society, to a 
new congregation gathered by himself at 
Stepney; and in 1886 before quite re- 
linquishing this post he entered on the 
formation of another new congregation at 
Highgate, of which he continued minister 
till his death. In connection with High- 
gate his help in the work of founding and 
managing the Channing House School for 
girls calls for special mention. 

Besides . being occupied. with his 
“regular ministry,” Mr. Spears was 
generally busy in assisting off-shoots and 
sporadic movements towards forming new 
congregations. On the removal of the 
Carter-lane congregation to Islington, he 
took an active share in securing the con- 
tinuance of the congregation’s work among 
the poor by the establishment of the 
Blackfriars Mission. From Stepney he 
sent out three pioneers through whose 
labours, most generously supported by 
Miss J. Durning Smith, the Limehouse 
Mission has grown to very great useful- 
ness. It would be difficult to define the 
real area of his influence as a promoter of 
Unitarian churches ; he had something to 
do with a great many, and a great deal to 
do with a considerable number. The 
formation of thenew churches at Waltham- 
stow and Southend bear witness to the 
persistence of his missionary zéal in his 
latest years. The number of religious 
societies and trusts with which he was 
associated was very large; and he took an 
active part in many public movements. 

Mr. Spears was an incessant publisher. 
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friends he had, and had tried, to his -soul 
‘with hooks of steel,’. No one could 
know him long without recognising. his 
reverence for old times and old friend- 
ships. There was a great depth of feeling 
in the old man’s heart. He loved. to do 
good by stealth, and blushed if by chance 
his generosity came to. light. The 
£4,000. he had promised. towards. our 
new church was conditioned by, my 
keeping his name _ strictly anonymous, 
Now, having been true to his_ ideals, 
having been an exceedingly faithful friend, 
having worked hard in the earthly vine- 
yard through a long period of years, 


Besides the Christian Life, he founded the |. Ps. My Wisu: 
Christian Freeman,, n 1856; and the | phat while I live, or when I die, 
‘Stockton Gazette (now the North-Hastern | To. know my happiness was no one’s 
Gazette), in 1859. His leaflets and misery, 

_‘ declarations ” numbered hundreds of | That no one’s loss did ever swell my gain, 
thousands. He compiled a volume of | My pleasure never came from other's pain, 
“Unitarian Worthies” and a Unitarian My joy was never sorrow to another, 
Handbook. But nothing from his own | Phat all should fee) I ever was a brother— 
pen can be accounted of so much service | gg brotherly that it was sure to spoil 
ashis reproductions of the writings of My rest to feelit came from others’ toil— 
others, amongst which the diffusion of | Or that my strength was weakness to a 
Channing’s works takes the highest place. neighbour’s frame, 

. Mr: Spears not seldom’ lamented the | My honour purchased by another’s shame ; 
narrow limits of his education and the] Or that my home, or church, or land was 


ip te huh cali Mos I yan hs pest having tried. to do his duty to the father- 

throughout his life. Himself a man of| By what had other hearts and homes | )#¥1D8 Ses: ea as: 

éstlbis energy—his list of engagements depressed. Joss AUG: Gh WHOM, Nene aaRgORy aad 
2 humility that were exceptional, in answer 


My wish is this—to only hear the call, 
To bless the hand, the Hand that gives to 
all. 


in the months preceding his illness would 
astonish most young ministers—he was 
apt to disregard the slow and careful 
methods by which business is usually 
safeguarded. The large body of work he 
accomplished was done in spite of such 
difficulties; and it is certain that those 
who knew him best were most attracted 
towards him. He was a warm-hearted 
and generous helper, and was as ready to 
do a good turn for a distressed opponent 
as for one of his own party. He was 
the cheeriest and most sociable of. travel- 
ling companions, with a fund of merry 
anecdote and quaint reminiscence. 
Children and strangers. felt the charm 
of his happy-looking face, and many a 
visitor from other lands, and other races, 
eherishes grateful recollections of his 
genial hospitality. To those who were 
privileged to know his home-life and his 
simple manly piety, in scenes remote from 
the strife and vexations of public life, the 
name of Robert Spears calls up tender}. 
feelings little to be guessed by those who 
only knew him as “ever a fighter.” 


to the irrevocable summons, he has passed. 
through the portal of death, to solve those 
mysteries of God’s greater and . higher 
Kingdom, which mortal men strive in vain 
to. know. In his public. benefactions he 
seems to have overlooked no institution 
that appealed to his sympathy ; and in his 
private legacies he seems to have forgotten 
no one.who had any claim upon his 
| friendship and affectionate thought. We, 
his fellow-members of this church, would 
fain have kept him with us for a while 
longer, for the sake of his fellowship. and 
friendship; but we are proud of haying 
been associated with such aman, and of 
knowing that his public spirit, his beneyo- 
lence and his uprightness are the natural 
outcome of that. religious faith he held, 
‘which, in all its simplicity and. beauty, 
teaches the. Fatherhood of God and the 
brotherhood of man. His exceptional 
munificence. towards this church, if it 
relieves us of pecuniary anxiety, at the 
same time.inyolves us in a great responsi- 
bility... His gift has placed upon us grave 
‘obligations as well as affording us welcome 
opportunity. It increases our power for: 
‘good tremendously. We are now stewards 
of ten talents instead of five, anda pro- 
portionate increment will be expected of 
‘us. lLet,us determine to be faithful to 
our stewardship; let us cultivate in our- 
selves and our children that spirit of up- 
rightness and integrity and. faithfulness 
which were the strong characteristics. of 
our departed: friend; and let us more 
‘strenuously.and devotedly than ever be- 
‘fore seek to spread abroad. that Unitarian. 
gospel of sweetness and light which was 
at the very heart of our friend’s life and 
work.” : Se eet 

The public benefactions of Mr. Roberts, 
which amount to, nearly £24,000, include 
‘£4,500 to erect. a bronze statue in Man- 
chester to. the memory of Mr. Gladstone, 
for whom he had. the highest. admiration. 
‘and reverence; £4,000. towards the re- 
erection of a church for the Moss-side 
‘congregation ; £1,000 to the Unitarian 
‘Home Missionary College; £1,000 to the 
Welsh Theological College, Bala; £1,000 
to . University College, Aberystwith ; 
' £2,000 to the Hulme Grammar. School, 
'Alexandra Park; £1,200 for a Life-boat, 
to be called the William Roberts, for the 
‘Welsh coast; also a large number of 
' benefactions to medical charities, includ- 
ring. £1,050 to the Manchester Royal 
Infirmary. . my z 
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MR. WILLIAM ROBERTS. 


WE regret to record the sudden death 
on Saturday, Feb. 18, of Mr. William 
Roberts, of Manchester, at the age of 
seventy-six. ..He was by profession an 
architect and surveyor; and every one in. 
Manchester, who during .the last fifty 
years has had any considerable dealings in 
real property must, at some time or other, 
have come into.contact with him, and been 
impressed. by the cheeriness of his temper 
and the soundness of his judgment. On 
leaving school, he was articled to Mr. 
William Mills, and when he began to 
practise on his own account, he soon 
gathered round. him a large number of 
clients who had great, confidence in him, 
not only because of his professional know- 
ledge. and skill, but also because of the 
uprightness and integrity which character- 
ised the whole. of hig business life. He 
was of that type which needs no written 
contracts; when he made a promise it was 
a sacred thing to him. His father was a 
member of Cross-street Chapel in the old 
days; and he inherited his father’s views 
both in. religion {and politics. For the 
greater part of his life, owing to residence, 
he does not seem to have been attached to 
‘any Unitarian place of worship, though 
during his latter years he was a most 
interested {member of Moss-side -Uni- 
‘tarian Free Church. Mr. Roberts was 
‘never married. He was of an affectionate 
and charitable disposition ; but he objected 
to publicity, and had an intense dislike to 
his name appearing on subscription lists. 
The end came to him as he had wished, 
suddenly and without pain. He was 
buried in the family vault at Harpurhey 
Cemetery, in the presence of a goodly 
number of friends, the service being con- 
ducted by his friend and pastor, the Rev. 
Charles Roper, B.A. 

In his sermon at Moss-side last Sunday 
morning, Mr. Roper, in the course of a 
warm tribute to the memory of Mr. 
Roberts, said:—“ He has always struck 
me as having a clear sense of duty, and 
a deep anxiety to discharge his obliga- 
tions honourably. He was a man of few 
professions and of no ostentation, and yet 
beneath all there was a firm faith in God 
and immortality, and a staunch integrity 
‘that never wavered. His thoughts were 
pure, his tastes elevated, and the activities 
of business life were.a keen enjoyment 
to him. His. friendly conversation was 
never marred. by unkind criticism or 
backbiting; and he was. a..man who 
although not caring to. make many mere 
society: acquaintances, yet grappled those | 


— 


The funeral service was held on. 
Wednesday, in the Highgate Unitarian 
Christian Church at half-past twelve, and 
afterwards at Nunhead Cemetery at three 
o'clock, The service in the church was 
conducted by the Rev. Dr. Brooke Her- 
ford, assisted by the Revs. W. Copeland 
Bowie, W. G. Tarrant, and A. F. Riley 
(minister of the Highgate Baptist Church). 
At the grave the Rey, Alexander Gordon 
officiated. 


There was a large attendance at the 
church, among those present there, or at 
the cemetery, or both, being, in addition 
to the officiating ministers, the Revs. 
F. Allen, W. G. Cadman, ‘G. Carter, 
T. EH. M. Edwards, A. Farquharson, 
8. Farrington, J. Harwood, J. Hocart (of 
Brussels), A. J. Marchant, H. W. Perris, 
W. C. Pope, J. Ramsay (of the Highgate 
Presbyterian Church), J. E. Stronge, G. 
St. Clair, F. Summers, J. Toye, W. Wood- 
ing, and V. D. Davis; Mr. Promotho loll 
Sen (of the Brahmo Somaj), Sir Edwin 
Durning Lawrence, Bart., M-P., Mrs. 
Alfred Lawrence, Miss Emily Sharpe, 
Miss W. W. Burkitt, Messrs. F. Nettlefold, 
S: 8. Tayler, 8. W. Preston, G. L. Bristow, 
Ton: "Pritchard; John Harrison, Howard 
Young; and Harold Clennell, 


An ,the course of his address at the 
church, Dr. MHerford described Mr. 
Spears’ vigorous personality and manifold 
activities, and concluded with the follow- 
ing verses, which some years ago had 
been written in a friend’s book by. Mr. 
Spears :— 


~ rag 


SMALL service is true service while it lasts: 
Of friends, however humble, scorn not one: 
‘The daisy, by the shadow that it casts, . : 
Protects the lingering dew-drop from the 

sun,— Wordsworth, Re Jere ees 
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’ THE INWARD LIFE. ~ 


From “Christ the Revealer,” by the Rev. 
John Hamilton Thom. 


By Religion, I fear, is now practically 
understood something that men are bound 
to believe, or something they are bound to 
do, or some principles that ought to regu- 
late and control their conduct—that is, 
something impersonal whether of truth or. 
of obligation—and not simply a living. 
condition of soul, sympathy, and fellow-. 
ship, that binds them into the life of God, 
and through the flowings of personal. 
intercourse makes them partakers of His’ 
fulness. As long as we contemplate Truth | 
only as a system of Doctrine, or Duty only’ 
as a system of Laws and Principles, we are 
in communication only with what is 
impersonal and formal, which may have 
no power at all to recommend itself to 
our affections, or to kindle vital energy in 
us ; but if through the life of Prayer we 
are in communication with the spirit of 
our Father, who is ever gently striving to 
reveal Himself to us, then we are not 
dealing with any final or outward measures 
of Truth and Duty, but with their ever- 
living Source, and light from the Fount of 
Light is entering into us as we are able to 
bear it. 

Of course this representation of Religion 
proceeds upon the assumed fact, as the 
finding of our experience, that God does 
give promptings and communications from 
Himself to the soul and conscience that 
are daily turned to Him, waiting to 
recelve—communications not in the forms 
of intellectual Truth, but in new quicken- 
ings of the spirit, in the sense of a life 
stirring in us that is not our own, in the 
consciousness of a Goodness and a Holiness 
moving us forwards and never suffering 


us to stay and rest content with what we. 


are, as though our nature could ever be a 
measure for itself—and in the consequent 
convictions of deep peace, that we are not 


our own, nor in our own keeping, but if. 


we will believe it, the children of a Spirit 
from whom comes all that we have and 
are, whose Light we are receiving, whose 
‘Promptings we are obeying, 


Promises we are trusting, whose Love we 


are feeling, and who, as the underlying 


Spring of whatever stirs or emanates in 


us, is alone the measure or the limit of | 


our being and our growth. : 
* * * * * * 


A religious man, of Christ’s order, is 


not one who believes in certain doctrines | 


about God and desires to live in con- 


formity with those doctrines: he is one 
who is in personal communion with God 


Himself—whose spirit looks to the Holy 
Spirit for hght and love and peace by the 
direct action of soul on soul—whose faith 
rests ultimately upon no outward evidences 
of Divine Goodness—and can be shaken 
by no conflicting appearances—upon no 
doubtful reasonings, and upon no uncer- 
tain philosophy, but upon the experiences 
of a living and inward action of God’s 
Spirit as a fact of consciousness. Religion 
is not the knowledge, or the study, or the 
practice, of impersonal Truth: it is to be 
in direct and living fellowship with a 
personal God. The first may belong to a 
very lofty state of the moral character ; 
the other alone is the attitude of a child 
in filial relations with the Author and 
Feeder of his nature. 
* * spe OE * * 


A religious man is a man whose soul 


whose | 


| communes with the living God. A Church 


is a fellowship of such men—the fellow- 
ship with one another of those, each of 
whom is in fellowship with the Holy 
Spirit. Aud the Church of the living God 
is the collection of all souls throughout 
the universe who consciously draw, or 
desire to draw, their spiritual life from 
Him—to each of whom by personal com- 
munion God is a living God. 


THE CHILDREN’S COLUMN, 


with benefits.’ —Psalm laviri. 19. 
“O give thanks unto the Lord, for he is 
good.” —Psalm cvii. 1. 


TuEsE sentences are good to learn by 
heart, and to remember. We are not apt 
to give thanks enough. We teach little 
children from the time they are babies to 
give thanks, and if a child snatches what 
he wants and runs off with it without 
thanks, we think what a pity that he has 
not been taught to give thanks. But when 
we get older we are apt to do like that 
child: we grumble and complain if we do 
not get what we want; and if we do get it, 
we are in such a hurry to enjoy it that we 
seldom stop to give one glance and thought 
of gratitude to God, from whom come all 
our joys and blessings. 

Have you read. in Luke’s Gospel 
(chap. xvii.) the story of ten men who had 
the dreadful disease of leprosy ? It was 
such a terrible disease, and so easily given 
to other people, that by the Jewish law all 
lepers were kept apart, and were not 
allowed to come near others; and if they 
went along the public roads they had to 
cry out as they went that they were lepers, 
that. every one might avoid them. The 
story says that when Jesus passed they 
cried to him, “Jesus, Master, have mercy 
on us,” and he told them to go and show 
themselves to the priests, which was what 
the law required them to do before they 
could go amongst other people, if they 


{were cured. And the story tells that as 


they went they felt themselves cured ; and 


one of the ten, a Samaritan, turned back 
and fell down at Jesus’ feet, giving him | 
thanks, and ‘with a loud voice glorified | 
And. Jesus said: ‘‘ Were there not | 
ten cleansed ? but where are the nine? 
| There are not found that returned to give | 
glory to God, save this stranger” (for the | 


God.” 


Jews disliked and despised the Samari- 


tans, and'considered them “strangers”’). | 


Iam afraid that not more than one in 
ten of us returns to give thanks. 


thankful for: if I had the things that I 
want, I should be thankful.” Have you 
noticed children. with their toys? The 
child that has all sorts of. beautiful toys 
usually picks out some one of them to be 
his favourite, and cares little for the rest: 
this one is his darling, and he carries it 
about with him everywhere. Another little 
child is poor, and has, perhaps, no toy but 
an old battered doll, or a dog or lamb that 
was once woolly and is so no longer ; but 
this he loves with all his heart, and takes 
to bed with him, and never parts from. 
It is not a quantity of things that are 
needed to make us thankful. 

- A poor washerwoman had a little sick 
boy, who was in bed day and night : a poor 
needlewoman who lived. across the court 
saw at night the shadow on the blind of 


his little arm waving to, and fro, and she | _ 


| words to describe his joy. 


| from his master’s lips. 


| heart “give thanks” ? 


Some- | 
times we say “I have not much to be) 


watched him by day too. When Valen- 
tine’s Day came this poor needlewoman 
had saved up every penny she could spare 
from her small earnings, and she bought a 
canary in a cage for the little boy, and 
sent it in to him with no hint of where it 
came from; and then she watched 
from the window to see whether he 
liked it. Jvked it? Those were no 
He was now 
the richest boy that ever lived: the whole 
world seemed new to him. His one 


| treasure was everything to him—his cheer- 


ful little bird in the yellow coat, with his 


Wh ¢ . = 
“Blessed be the Lord, who daily loadeth us’ BPD YOUR monde Me unre ie ways the 


dear little Peter who would take seeds 
Frankie’s heart 
Did not his very 
But some poor 
children have not even a bird; not one 
dear Peter to be their delight. Are there 
no joys for even the poorest—nothing for 
even them to give thanks for? That 
would be poverty indeed. 

One evening, in a very poor, close, dirty 
street, some ragged, dirty little children 
were playing very roughly and noisily 
amongst the rubbish and dirt. One little 
fellow, all in rags, with hardly any boots 
on, had a piece of cabbage stalk which 
served for a ball, and he was throwing it 
up as high as he could; but after one very 
high throw he let the cabbage stalk fall to 
the ground, and all at once his dingy little 
face -brightened, and as he stood still, 
looking up, he shouted (pointing up among 
the chimneys): “O, look! look!” I 
stopped to look, and saw a splendid 
bright star in the clear evening sky. The 
children ran to look,saying: ‘‘ What is 
it?” “QO, only a star,” said one, con- 
temptuously. “It’s the evening star,” 
said the first little boy. “No it isn’t.” 
“Vos cite Isa) INGs1t 1Sn. up. 4 hte zs, 
say,” began to pass to and fro: soI said, 
«Yes it.is,” too, and they stood silent. I 
began to talk to the little boy about it, 
and the rest ran away; but he stood 
still, his cabbage stalk forgotten at his 
feet—still gazing at his beautiful star. His 
face was joyful—and, poor as he was, he 
had his joy, for which he was, in his own 
way, thankful. 

The very puddles in that dingy street 
gave me a lesson, for they were very dirty, 
but the bright glowing sky and the beauti- 
ful star were reflected in them, and made 
a parable which reminded me how even a 
sad and soiled lot may be filled with the 
pure beauty of heaven and reflect the light 
of God. 

It makes one glad to think that there 
may be joys, for which their hearts are 
grateful, even amongst people who seem to 
us to have nothing to make them happy. 
Can we not help to bring happiness to 
those who are so much less rich in bless- 
ings than we are? And let us not forget 
to have a grateful spirit for all our bless- 
ings. 


leaped with delight. 


Thou who hast given so much to me, 
Give one thing more—a grateful heart. 


A ‘poor weaver who lived in a garrett and 
could not go to the country or see green 
fields and flowers and trees used to repeat 
this little verse :— 


T will have hopes that cannot fade, 
For flowers the valley yields : 

I will have humble thoughts, instead 
Of verdant flowery fields ; 

My spirit and my God shall be 

My seaward hill, my boundless sea. 
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LONDON, MARCH 4, 1899. 


THE FUTURE OF OUR 
CHURCHES. 


A REFERENCE to Unitarians in a 
recent article in the Spectator on 
‘‘ Wholesale Conversion ” has naturally 
attracted the amused attention of the 
people who for the thousandth time are 
gravely told in public that as a religious 
body they are ‘‘ rapidly dying away.” 
It is a stale reply to say that if such is 
really the case they are ‘“‘an uncon- 
scionable time a-dying,” and in last 
week’s Spectator Dr. Brooks Herrorp, 
in a letter from which we quote more 
fully in another column, mentioned 
that fifty years ago he was dissuaded 
by orthodox friends for that very 
reason from entering the Unitarian 
ministry. We have never been a large 
body, either in our “ Unitarian”’ or 
pre- Unitarian days, and in this country 
apparently have little genius for eccle- 
siastical extension ; but when it is re- 
membered what our people have done 
in this generation for Manchester 
College at Oxford, for the two Susten- 
tation Funds, and for new churches 
added to our religious connection, we 
may, with a quiet mind, leave it to the 
pessimists and to interested observers 
who would much prefer that we should 
die, to believe such prognostications of 
our impending fate. 

Among those ill-favoured friends, 
who would eagerly crowd about. our 
death-bed, we do not include the writer 
of the Spectator article. The reference 
to Unitarians was only incidental, in 
illustration of an argument, and the 
statement as to our “rapidly. dying 
away’ was probably made without any 
very serious consideration. People 
have said it, and it gets repeated. But 
that is their concern, not ours. The 
Spectator was giving reasons why we 
do not now hear of the wholesale con- 


version of any nation or considerable 
body of people to a new form of reli- 
gious faith :— 

Men with new convictions feel less im- 
pelled than of old to obey them in visible 
action. There has been a gradual but 
widespread change in the general concep- 
tion of the character of the Almighty, 
the laity have ceased to believe that they 
will be tortured for honest errors of belief, 
and they are, therefore, gravely tempted, 
even when the inner faith has changed, to 
remain in the Church they were born in, 
which is endeared to them by habit and 
by the force of many earthly ties, and 
which, as they conceive, will do almost as 
well as any other. The sense of a neces- 
sity for correlating faith with action has 
grown decidedly weaker. There are, for 
example, thousands of Unitarians within 
the English Establishment, yet the Unit- 
arian Church as a body of avowed be- 
lievers in the humanity of Christ is rapidly 
dying away. Why, they think, should 
they quit the religion they were born in 
when they can think their own thoughts, 
and will in no way be arraigned of heaven 
for worshipping the true God within the 
house of Rimmon? They are probably 
wrong morally, but their consciences are 
quiescent. 

Now as to this argument, we do not 
propose to follow it up any further. 
We have no doubt whatever that there 
are thousands of Unitarians connected 
with the Church of England, and other 
thousands in communion with the 
great Nonconformist bodies of this 
country. ‘They are not to be set down 
in any one category, as faithful or un- 
faithful to their light, for there are 
many reasons, some worthy, some un- 
worthy, that induce such people to 
remain where they are, rather than 
seek a new religious connection in 
which the doctrinal teaching would 
more accord with their own actual 
belief. What we desire is to take the 
occasion of this public reference to our 
body, to set out a little more clearly, 
if we can, how the future appears to 
us, and what is the ideal of religious 
service set before our churches. 

What is popularly known as “ the 
Unitarian body” in this country is a 
religious community gathered into a 
little group of churches, various in 
their origin, but a good number of 
them going back in the unbroken 
history of their religious fellowship and 
worship to the early days of Protestant 
Dissent, before there was any thought 
among them of what is known as 
Unitarianism. Their foundation prin- 
ciple is not any orthodoxy, either 
Trinitarian or Unitarian, but spiritual 
Freedom. They are in matters of 
doctrine Non-subscribing churches, 
dedicated simply to the worship of Gop. 
That is the ideal of our religious 
fellowship, which we inherit from the 
fathers who, in the first days of tolera- 
tion, built the old chapels and held 
them on open trusts. It is the ideal to 
which we desire all who join our 
fellowship, and all new churches which 
may grow up in our connection, to be 
true. 

The central fact is, therefore, the 


worship of Gop, and the nurture of 
religious life which that implies. That 
is the great purpose for which the 
churches are founded, and whatever in 
the open future may become of our 
Unitarianism, which is to us now vital 
truth, the mission of our group of Free 
Churches will remain. Still they will 
be called to be upholders of spiritual 
freedom, dedicated to Gop alone, loyal 
to the guidance of His truth ;. still they 
will have their own share of religious 
work to do, for the well-being of this 
nation and the world; still their 
supreme function will be to nourish the 
deeper life of the soul, and to minister 
to all religious needs. 

’ Our churches may have to remain 
isolated for many years yet to come, as 
they are now, through continuing 
theological divisions, or they may be 
merged in some larger ecclesiastical 
fellowship with others who will enter 
into the inheritance of spiritual 
freedom. That is a matter which must 
be left for the future to decide. But 
the instant call of duty is to religious 
work and worship, and that must 
remain always, for our churches as for 
others, the first claim. 

What, therefore, the thousands of 
Unitarians who remain in the Church 
of England or elsewhere may be doing 
is a matter of secondary interest to us 
as compared with the question what 
we ourselves are doing with our 
religious opportunities. 

For those of us who have accepted 
the trust of our Free Churches there is 
no ground for discouragement or fear, 
but every reason for a more strenuous 
and joyful pressing forward into the 
future. For our calling is to forget 
ourselves in the service of the world, 
to be utterly surrendered to Gop, whose 
holy purpose is to be effected in that 
service of the world. For this great 
service all the churches of the land are 
needed, and more than all, and ours as 
much as any. . 

Whether our members are few or 
many we have the quiet place of prayer 
to maintain, the home of spiritual 
faith, the centre of quickening energy 
for unselfish service in the world. The 
careless or unfriendly critic may tell 
us that as a religious people we are 
dying out, because many who might 
unite with us do not, and we may be 
painfully aware of much that is lacking 
in ourselves, and yet that life of 
humble and trustful surrender to Gop, 
and of hunger after righteousness, does 
not die: there is always the open 
future to be entered with new hope and 
joy, to be filled with a more faithful 
and more fruitful service. 

Those of us who are Unitarians 
must bear an unmistakable witness to 
the truth as it is made clear to us; it 
is part of the testimony of our churches 
to this generation; but the emphasis 
must be not on controversial theology, 
but on living religion. We declare our 
Unitarianism because this is our open 
way of access to the living Gop, the 
way of prayer, our only saying faith. 
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Yet it must be manifested notin argu- 
ment, but in spiritual power, if it is to 
feed the world’s hunger and to justify 
the maintenance of our churches. So 
we have to declare our discipleship to 
the human Curist, and to demonstrate 
in our religious communion and in our 
share of the world’s work, what Jesus 
really meant, what the power of his 
spirit is, how it makes for brotherhood, 
and leads men to the Faruer. . 

While Unitarians of the Dispersion 
follow the course which seems to them 
best or easiest, we have to show that 
we who are Unitarians gathered into 
Free Churches in our loyalty to truth 
can maintain an effectual religious 
fellowship, and do our part in minister- 
ing to the religious needs of men. 
There is need, in our view more need 
than ever, in the present condition of 
religious life in this country, for the 
testimony of our churches, and for 
such homes of spiritual freedom as 
they can provide. And we do not 
believe that the faithful men and 
women of our communion will suffer 
this great opportunity to be lost. 


CHRIST AND COMMON PEOPLE. 
Il.—THE GOOD NEWS OF GOD. 


Have we a gospel for the common 
people ? Do the common people hear us 
gladly? Do we so present our new 
teaching and all the “news” of modern 
and advanced religious thought in such 
clear and inspiring form, that our news of 
God is hailed by the common people as 
good news? Does a deeper stirring of 
the common people to religious enthusiasm 
and truth follow everywhere the founding 
of our churches? Is it pre-eminently a 
‘movement among the common people? 
If not, are we, or can we be, in any true 
sense, the followers of Christ ? 

Is not the one essential in a disciple of 
Christ that he should follow the example 
and labour in the spirit of Christ? And 
was not the one labour of Christ the 
labour of explaining the Gospel to com- 
mon people? He laboured to explain. 
His explanations are his message. Some 
explanation that could be understood of 
common people he laboured to think out 
and to set before them. The newness of 
his teaching was not that the truths he 
taught were new, but that he taught these 
truths to a new class of people. A class 
of people who had not had the truths of 
religion explained to them before, and 
who were commonly judged incapable of 
appreciating spiritual meanings—the com- 
mon people—found in Jesus a teacher, 
who was determined to try and teach 
them. Sartene a 

Christ taught the common people. He 
taught them the weight of spiritual 
meanings, and the intensity of spiritual 
wants and satisfactions. He taught them 
the spiritual weights and measures, the 
quantities and qualities of the spiritual 
life, and how to calculate values by 
reference to the spiritual balance. 
Wrapped in the outward form of a pic- 
ture story or a parable, he conveyed to 
them, or drew forth from them, the right 
expressions of spiritual emotion and the 
graduated measures in the scales of 
approval and disapproval. With easy 


examples he educated the soul in spiritual 
self-expression and trained it to ultimate 
reliance on the expression of all life quan- 
tities in spiritual terms. 

The soul became recognised as the one 
common measure of all things, and the 
spiritual result as the result of life. To 
God, whom all men in common do 
secretly know, every man knows he must 
give an account of his life: and on this 
balance-sheet, the gain of the whole world 
is reversed and counts only for loss, if the 
spirit be dissatisfied with the soul. 

These and many like spiritual truths— 
recognised in all ages by the men of 
genius, of special inspiration, of learning, 
and of philosophy; but hitherto un- 
recognised or, at least, unexplained to the 
common run of men—Jesus by parable, by 
catechism, by vivid illustration and 
example, made clear to common people. 
If he could not make them follow out a 
logically constructed intellectual theory, 
and could give them no new system of 
synthetic philosophy, he, nevertheless, out 
of his parables and examples drew forth 
the spiritual essential. He made the 
hearts of the people respond to the spirit 
of God. He extracted from the common 
ore of human life the true divine metal 
which gives to every character its true 
weight and value: and what had hitherto 
been regarded as, the bottomless pits of 
human degradation began to glisten, struck 
by his striking ideas and opened out by 
his love, with the purest pronouncements 
of the spirit, and the clearest revelations 
of immanent divinity. Thus Christ pro- 
duced the continual witness of God’s 
presence in the midst of his hearers, 
revealed the Kingdom already within that 
he declared would be found within, and 
brought to light in his hearers the evidence 
of his sayings. He revealed the essential 
divinity, hitherto latent and unrecognised, 
in common and even the very commonest 
humanity. 

Now wherein, if it be not in this, lies 
the gospel, the good news, which Christ 
proclaimed ? Can any man, who is not 
able to make manifest this same divinity 
in common lives, proclaim the ‘same good 
news ? Can he point, as Christ, to the same 
witness of God’s presence ? If the common 
people make no response to his appeal, 
can he have the same witness that Christ 
had, the same demonstration of God’s 
spirit and presence in the midst of the 
people? Surely not. If the common 
people are an ore, which our love glows 
not hot enough to melt, and if their latent 
divinity escapes all our efforts to extract 
it, we fail to produce the evidence which 
Christ produced, and the good news of his 
success passes severe judgment on our 
failure. For Christ showed that the spirit 
of God was present in common people, and 
if we are not able to show this, must we 
not speak of our failure as bad, not good, 
news? And proclaim sadly that, so faras 
we can see, the elements of divinity at) 
not to be found in common people, and 
the Kingdom of God does not seem to be 
within them ? 

Surely it is vain to repeat the saying, if 
we cannot repeat the saving. If the 
common people are not being saved by our 
efforts, how shall we announce that they 
are? How placard our churches with 
“oood news of men’s salvation,’ when we 
have no such news to tell? Where has 
the gospel, or good news, to come from ? 
Surely from deeds done: it must be news 
of facts, not fancies, i 


So then if, as a matter of fact, the 
common people are not stirred by us to 
make manifest their religious nature, how 
shall we be able to teach or to believe that 
they have a religious nature? Must we 
not half believe that God is present only 
in the learned and the cultured, and that 
His ‘presence in common folk is doubtful ? 
1s not the whole gospel taken from us ? 

If the common people escape us, God 
has escaped us just where God did not 
escape Jesus, and the one gospel which 
Jesus had becomes the one gospel that we 
have not—namely, the good news of the 
discovery of God’s presence in the hearts 
of common people, and of the response of 
common people to the high appeals of a 
spiritual religion. 

The good news of Christ, that in speak- 
ing of God, of Love, of Prayer, of Self- 
sacrifice, of the Cross, of Faith, of Hope, 
of Charity, of Life and Death and 
Immortality, and spiritually of a spiritual 
religion, he had the hearts of the common 
people with him, and found his most 
earnest followers among the common 
people, and made the common people 
understand and follow him—is not the 
good news, and never can be, of any 
Church which has no such good news to 
tell. 

In any such Church the common people 
must find a bad spell and not a good one. 
Not that such a Church need differ from 
Christ in theological doctrine, it is sufficient 
difference if it lack his human sympathies., 
It may have all knowledge and all faith, 
and all spirituality and spiritual gifts as 
he had, save only that it lacks his love— 
his love for common people. 

It may value, even more than he did, 
the accurate intellectual phrasing of faith 
by gifted minds, and the correct expression 
of theological theory; but if it values 
somewhat less than he did the real 
presence of God, though latent, in common 
lives and is less laborious to call forth the 
reality, than to express the theory of 
Divinity in the midst of the people, it 
does not follow in the steps of Christ. 
Surely we follow the philosophers when we 
explain our faith to those who can under- 
stand it. We follow the Scribes when we 
gather up our skirts and keep clean our 
favourite texts far from the mud of 
common and unclean lives. We follow the 
blind Pharisees when we despise the 
common people for their dulness, their sin, 
and their ignorance. We follow Christ’s 
enemies when we merely take up stones to 
cast at the evildoers, and throw headlong 
over the precipice the human sympathy of 
Christ. Is this the way to follow Christ ? 
Shall not Christ vanish? Shall he not 
pass unseen through the midst of the crowd 
and escape us? Shall not Christ and his 
gospel of God escape us, just where Jesus 
found God’s gospel—in the hearts of 
common people ? Witrrep Harris. 


Eprs’s Cocoa.—GRaTEFUL AND COMFORTING.— 
“ By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutri- 
tion, and by a careful application of the fine pro- 
perties of well-selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has pro- 
vided for our breakfast and supper a delicately 
flavoured beverage which may save us many heavy 
doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious use of such 
articles of diet that a constitution may be gradually 
built up until strong enough to resist every tendency 
to disease. We may escape many a fatal shaft by 
keeping ourselves well fortified with pure blood and 
a properly nourished frame.” —Civil Service Gazette. 
—Made simply with boiling water or milk.—Sold 
only in packets and pound tins, by Grocers, labelled 
—‘“‘James Eprs and Co, Ltd., Homeopathic 
Chemists, London,” 
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THE IRISH UNIVERSITY 
QUESTION. 


Sirr,—Mr. Street’s three letters to THE 
-Tyquirer on this subject must have come 
as a disappointment to those who wel- 
comed your editorial notice of Mr. Bal- 
four’s letter, setting forth his proposals 
for giving satisfaction to Roman, Catholic 
feeling in Ireland. 

Mr. Street brings out very clearly the 
difficulties that beset English Noncon- 
‘formists who attempt to solve Irish 
problems. There is always some unfor- 
tunate principle, dear to the Noncon- 
formist heart, that lies like a lion in the 
path, and threatens an impasse. Mr. 
Street, no doubt, represents the views of 
many Nonconformists, but I should be 
sorry, if amongst us, his conclusions were 


generally accepted. If the confined and} 


narrow view of our duty to Ireland put 
forward by Mr. Street is to prevail, there 
is small hope of settling this thorny 
question or doing anything else to heal 
the wounds that still kept Great Britain 
and Ireland apart. On the other hand, 
the courageous and sympathetic attitude 
taken up by Mr. Balfour seems to afford 
esome hope that a better state of affairs 
may come to pass. Our body, of all 
others, has least justification for narrow- 
‘ness or religious prejudice, and I consider 
that Mr. Balfour ought to have our 
support, for what it is worth, in the effort 
he is making to educate his party up to 
“this measure of justice to the Roman 
Catholics of Ireland,’ as you most 
properly term it. 

Mr. Street, in the opening sentences of 
his first letter, characterises Mr. Balfour’s 
proposals as “reactionary,” but one has 
to look far on in his letter to ascertain the 
grounds on which he does so, He says Mr. 
Balfour’s voice is that of the siren luring 

us to destruction ; also that madness lies 
that way. Mr. Street’s argument then 
goes forward by stages; his first position, 
gained with some difficulty, is that Mr. 
-Balfour’s scheme is, in principle, one of 
“concurrent endowment. His next step is 
that concurrent endowment, in some way, 
offends the moral sentiment of Hnelish- 
“men, and is opposed to principles which a 
British Parliament believe to be sound 
and true. From this he goes forward to 
the proposition that, so long as Ireland is 
ruled, in its national affairs, by a British 
Parliament nothing must be yielded her 
that is inconsistent with British principles 
and convictions, and finally reaches the 
conclusion that the British Parliament is 
in duty bound to turn a deaf ear to Mr. 
Balfour’s proposals, whatever the conse- 
quences to Ireland may be. 

It is surely a mistake to set up, as Mr. 
Street appears to do, rigid principles that 
are neither generally accepted or acted 
upon, even in Hngland, and then expect 
to force them on Ireland, where they are 
certainly alien to the instincts of the 
people. Mr. Street admits that if Ireland 
had Home Rule she would probably, as a 
first step, establish a University that 
would satisfy Roman Catholic feeling ; 
and further, that for this she could hardly 
be blamed, and yet he sternly says  no- 


On the other hand, Mr. -Balfour’s pro- 


posals seem an honest attempt to do for 
Treland what she would like to do for 
herself; surely we ought to look with a 
kindly eye on them, and, in considering 
them, give the first place to Ireland’s wants 
and wishes, rather than devote ourselves 
to erecting English obstacles to block the 
way B, Dowson. 
Notiinghata. Feb. 27. 


————_oo——— 


Srr,—Of writing many letters on this 
subject there is no end. On both sides 
and on all sides the leaders and the 
formers of public opinion have had much 
to say. It is not too early, perhaps, to 
try to gather up results. 

1. No one whose opinion is worth 
taking is content with the present condi- 
tion of University education ii Ulster. 
That is a matter about which all real 
educationists are agreed. It is no new 
thing either. Year after year, in his 
annual report, the President of Queen’s_ 
College, Belfast, has renewed his protest 
against the meagre conditions to which | 


University teaching here has been reduced — 
—conditions ‘unsatisfactory in the ex- | 


treme.” And in this present controversy 
one of the documents which will need to 


be taken into account, presents a series of | 
passed unanimously at a- 


resolutions, 
special meeting of the Faculty of Queen’s 
College, again declaring the present pro- 
vision for University education in Ireland 
unsatisfactory, and asserting :—‘‘ That in 
our opinion the higher education of the 
North of Ireland would be admirably 
served by the re-establishment of the old 
Queen’s University on its former broad 
non-sectarian basis .. . with its seat in 
Belfast, and with the provision of an 
adequate endowment.” Ulster, in fact, 
needs and is asking for an efficient teach- 
ing University. 

2. No one whose opinion is worth 
counting wants a “ Presbyterian”? Univer- 
sity. For my own part, I am inclined to 
believe that that phrase has been intro- 
duced into the discussion almost inad- 
vertently. As the President of Queen’s 
College, Dr. Hamilton, wrote, the other 
day :—‘“ There is no such proposal before 
the public at all.” What we are all think- 
ing of here is a University which saall be 
on the same free lines as Queen’s College 
itself, ‘On the staff of this college,” said 
Dr. Hamilton in 1897, “all the prevailing 
denominations are represented—Roman 
Catholic, Episcopalian, Presbyterian, 
Unitarian, Methodist, and Moravian— 
and to say that perfect harmony prevails 
among the professors is to understate the 
truth. The difference in creed makes no 
difference whatever in friendship or 
collaboration. .. . It is the great glory 
of this college that it stands on this broad 
foundation. .. . Of that great glory I, for 
one, hope it will never be deprived.” 
And again, only the other day, “Any 
movement [to sectarianise the college] 
would have my most uncompromising 
opposition.” 

3. There is no chance whatever of 
introducing into Trinity College, Dublin, 
such changes as would meet the needs of 
the North. It would be well, once for 
all, to put that notion aside. TT. C.D. 
would not have it on any terms whatever. 
You might as well call upon Oxford to 
receive Manchester College as one of 
its constituent colleges. Gladstone was 
wrecked on that rock. in 1873, And as 


for our. Catholic youth, it is quite true 
that, of its own free grace, Trinity 
welcomes all comers now to its classes 
and its honours; but it is also true that, 
by Queen Elizabeth’s foundation charter, 
the College exists to counteract “ Poperie 
and other ill qualities.” And that is not 
what the North wants. Better let Trinity 
College alone. 

4. The Irish educational principle of 
“united secular and separate religious 
instruction ”’ has wholly failed to establish 
peace and amity among the young people 
of differing Churches. No one regrets 
the failure more than I do. Jt means for 
me the giving up of a long-cherished 
thought. With Professor Dill, “I feel a 
profound regret-tHat the hope of uniting 
young Irishmen of all creeds in the 
pursuit of a common culture is to be for 
ever abandoned.” But it is needful to 
face facts, and this is one of them. ‘The 
system has failed,” says Judge O’Connor 
Morris in his last book; “ separate 
religious instruction does not flourish in 
the schools, and the schools have not 
reconciled in the slightest degree the 
young of the still divided faiths of 
Ireland.” Question may well arise, there- 
fore, as to the value, after all, of an 
educational principle which seems to mean 
nothing better than an unwilling truce. 

5. In higher education, at least, the 
principle has already broken down, to 
make way for the rival principle of con- 
current endowment. It ought to be 
known that the so-called Catholic Univer- 
sity in Dublin is already subsidised by 
Government. In the present controversy, 
and in view of future changes, this is 
surely a very interesting and very im- 
portant matter. Here is what Dr. 
Hamilton has written about it :—‘‘The 
supreme governing body consists of the 
Catholic Archbishops and Bishops of 
Ireland; and this Catholic University, 
with its constituent colleges, enjoys 
annually an income from funds _pro- 
vided by Parliament, as nearly as possible 
equal to that given to Queen’s College, 
Belfast. I think the time has come for 
making thisfact public.”’ Inalater letter, Dr. 
Hamilton repeats his assertion of the fact 
hehad disclosed ; he “doesnot wonder atthe 
astonishment with which it was received ” ; 
and he explains : the annual subsidy is con- 
veyed to the Catholic University “by a 
secret method devised by Lord Beacons- 
field,and mainly carried through Parliament 
by him and his Chancellor, Lord Cairns.” 
And this has been going on for “twenty 
years.’ Is the principle already sur- 
rendered, then? Is it a anoskion now 
of more or less money merely ? 

Sir, my purpose in troubling you with 
this letter is not to seek opportunity in 
your columns for setting forth my own 
opinion on the whole question which is 
coming up for settlement among us. I 
have an opinion of my own about what 
should be done, and Iam neither ashamed 
of it nor afraid to declare it. But I have 
written with purpose to call attention to 


| facts which lie at the very heart of the 


matter and which are in some danger, I 
think, of being overlooked or misunder- 
stood. “But I may venture the hope that 
the question will not be laid aside by us 
until we can claim to stand wholly clear 
of reproach for either inconsistency, or 
theological churlishness, or stinginess 
toward the best interests of youth. 
Dovenas WALMSLEY. 
_ Belfast, March 1. + y 
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MANSFORD-STREET CHURCH AND 
* MISSION, BETHNAL-GREEN. 


THE annual meeting was held in the 
Mansford-street Church on Wednesday 
evening, preceded by tea and _ coffee, 
and a social meeting of members and 
friends. The chair was taken by the 
Rey. Hrnry Gow, of Leicester, the first 
minister of the church and mission, on its 
establishment ten years ago. There were 
also present the Revs. Dr. Brooke Her- 
ford, S. Farrington, W. G. Cadman, and 
V. D. Davis, Mr. Stanton W. Preston 
(secretary), and Miss Preston, Mr. and 
Mrs. E. B. Squire, Mr. and Mrs. F. 8. 
Garratt, Miss Norton, Messrs. H. Baily, 
H. B. Lee, Wot Clark, J. G. Foster, 
Alfred Thompson, and many others. 

Mr. Stanton W. Preston read the 
Committee’s report and also the statement 
of accounts, in the absence of Mr. J. R. 
Holland, the treasurer. 


The Committee referred with satisfaction to 
the detailed reports of Mr. Cadman and of 
the congregation, showing that the work was 
steadily advancing. - The gathering in of 
young people, and especially young men, was 
noted as a cheering sign, and also the great 
advance in the Provident Fund, which 
collected £509 18s. 6d.; the largest amount 
produced by any year’s work. If more ladies 
would devote themselves to this Monday 
morning’s work the amount could be indefinitely 
increased; and for other departments. of the 
work more helpers were needed. Considerable 
expenses had been incurred in outside painting 
and repairs, and but for a donation of £20 
from Miss E. J. Garrett, and £50 taken from 
Mrs. Sadler’s legacy, the deficiency in the 
accounts would have been far greater than it 
was. The Committee spoke in the highest 
terms of the devotion of Mr. Cadman to the 
work and of the help he received from Mrs. 
Cadman. 

The accounts showed £257 5s. received in 
subscriptions, £47 8s. 8d. froma collection at 
Rosslyn hill Chapel, £40 from the London 
District Unitarian Society, £20 from the 
B. and F.U.A, The expenses, including an 
adverse balance of £14 19s. 2d., amounted. to 
£447 6s. 8d., which, reckoning the donations 
above-mentioned, left a deficiency of £18 13s. 
The Committee urged the necessity for a con- 
siderable increase of annual subscriptions, 
pointing to the reports as evidence of the great 
value of the work, and of the care with which 
all the means intrusted to them were used. 


The Chapel Committee’s report was 
read by Mr. W. J. Cruarxn, the Chapel 
balance-sheet by Mr. J. G. Fostrr, show- 
ing an encouraging increase in the con- 
gregation’s contributions, and the minister’s 

report by the Rev. W. G. Capman. 


The minister’s report spoke of the great 
service rendered by Mr. Stanton Preston as 
chairman of the Chapel Committee and of the 
congregation, and appealed for a volunteer to 
take the place of Mr. J. W. Brown, the after- 
noon superintendent of the Sunday-school, 
who had removed from the district. Grateful 
acknowledgment of Mr. Brown’s devoted 
services was made. Great advantage had been 
derived from close connection with the local 
branch of the Charity Organisation Society. 
The work of the Provident Society was steadily 
increasing. The Convalescent Fund had sent 
forty-six persons, old and young, to the Hamp- 
stead rooms, thirty-three teachers and elder 
scholars to Bexhill-on-Sea, and fourteen persons 
(six being children) to various convalescent 
homesand health resorts. Thirty eight scholars 
had been sent away by the Children’s Holiday 
Fund (Essex Hall). ; 


_ The CuarrnMman, in moving the adoption 
of the reports, said that so many memories 
thronged upon him as he stood there face 
to face with old friends, that he felt it 
difficult to make a speech of. any set kind ; 


aif he 


but there was one thought which must be 
expressed at that meeting. That church 
and mission had grown out of two former 
centres of work in the Hast-end, the 
Spicer-street Mission and that at Cam- 
bridge-row. The latter had been founded 
through the initiative of the Rev. Robert 
Spears, of whose death they had heard 
with deep regret. No man had been more 
self-sacrificing, in the way of sending out 
some of his best workers from his own 
centre, encouraging them to work in new 
districts on their own responsibility, and 
sustaining them in the work. In his 
great earnestness to spread the truth as he 
understood it, he inspired his workers, 
and so had established various centres in 
the EHast-end of London, which had done 
good and noble work. From his own ex- 
perience as formerly working under Mr. 
Spears at Cambridge-row, the Chairman 
bore testimony to the strength of his con- 
victions and his great earnestness, while 
at the same time there never was a kinder 
man, nor more generous in encouraging 
and leaving liberty of action to those who 
worked with him. 

In that church and mission they had a 
grand opportunity for noble and useful 
work. It was usual to draw a certain dis- 
tinction between a minister and a mis- 
sionary, but the best work was done when 
the two were one. The minister supplied 
a demand. Sunday by Sunday he minis- 
tered to people who had _ religious 


|needs, who came prepared and respon- 


sive to his teaching. The missionary, 
might put it so, demanded 
a supply. He went to those who had 
no sense of need, no desire for spiritual 
worship. Outside his church the 
missionary was engaged in trying to 
awaken those that slept. It was a pity 
when the two were divided, and they 
never were entirely so, but there they were 
completely one. The minister and the 
workers of the Mission could go outside 
and Gome into contact with the great 
rough world of men and women. One of 
the great dangers of a Unitarian minister 
was, that he had such delightful relations 
with his own people it was difficult to get 
outside and see life just as a common man. 
But the missionary was bound to go out- 
side, not as a Unitarian, not as any kind 
of “arian’”’—not to spread a particular 
kind of doctrine, but to awaken the soul, 
to awaken the need of God, to give men a 
sense of higher inner life. Nowhere was 
there less response to preaching than in 
the Hast-end of London. The habit of 
not attending public worship was more 
widely spread there than in most places. 
And they must not look forward to a 
crowded congregation for many years. 
But there was no place where the response 
to the man was better, where people were 
more willing to recognise kind intentions, 
less inclined to stand on their dignity, 
more willing to share their own experiences 
with a man who came to them in a human, 
sympathetic way. And, after all, that was 
the great necessity of their time, not the 
gathering of crowds to hear sermons, and 
to swear allegiance to a particular form of 
faith, but the awakening of men and 
women to higher life, higher ideals, 
which could be done far more effectually 
by personal relations than from the pulpit. 
That was the strange and terrible pheno- 


menon of their time, that men both rich! 


and poor lived for such low sordid ends, 
and the aim of the Mission was to appeal 


to such, not only carrying charity to the 


very wretched, but to do something for 
those who were comparatively comfortable, 
to awaken in them a sense of the divine. 
Everyone who listened to Mr. Cadman’s 
report must have felt how modest and full 
of good work it was. Reading between 
the lines they recognised how much was 
being done beyond what was directly 
mentioned. He was specially impressed 
by the growth fof the Provident district 
work. That was work which lay at the 
doors of anyone who might choose to take 
it up. It led to personal relations of an 
entirely simple nature between rich and 


‘poor—those who wanted to help, and 


those who were not aware that they were 
in need of any help. Of such people the 
East-end was full—not ten in a room, not 
the awful suffering and poverty of which 
sensational pictures were drawn in the 
newspapers, but the sadness and weak- 
ness that did not attract, the apathy 
which made people content with what 
they ought not to be content with. They 
were not to be helped by any kind of 
science, but only by the love in human 
hearts, Mr. Cadman appealed for more 
helpers to stand by him in that great 
work. It was .a boundless. field, and 
offered boundless reward to those who 
engaged in it. If that was realised he 
was convinced that more of their people 
would come down to help. 

The Rey. S. Farriveton seconded the 
resolution, and urged all his hearers to 
read a remarkable book, ‘In His Steps,” 
which had that day been put into his 
hands. It was a revelation, in the form 
of a striking story, of the kind of Christian 
life they were living, and the life they 
might live if they always asked them- 
selves what Jesus would do if he were 
here and in their circumstances. The 
book made one feel how satisfied people 
were with what they ought not to be 
satisfied with, and how much they yet 
might do in following Christ in his 
sufferings. Mr. Farrington concluded 
with a reference to the great kindness and 
devotion to genuine Christian work of 
Mr. Spears, and the resolution was unani- 
mously passed. 

Dr. Brooxn Hrrrorp proposed a reso- 
lution of cordial acknowledgment and 
heartfelt sympathy with Mr. and Mrs. 
Cadman in their work. They had only 
small gains to chronicle. There and else- 
where the work did not go forward in 
great bounds; it was quiet, personal work. 
He knew from the old days in Manchester 
how faithfully Mr..Cadman had prepared 
himself, and how faithful he was to the 
work. Such a church and mission did not 
make a great noise in the world, but the 
work grew through quiet personal influence. 
It rested not on Mr. and Mrs. Cadman 
alone, but on all the helpers gathered 
about them, and he should do all that he 
could to encourage others to join them. 

Mr. E. B. Squire seconded the resolu- 
tion, and Mr. Capman responded, after 
which, on the motion of Mr. Wa.rEr 
Barty, seconded .by the Rev. V. D. 
Davis, the Committee was appointed, and. 
a vote of thanks to the Chairman, moved 
by Mr. 8. W. Preston, seconded by Mr. 
W. J. Crarx, brought a successful and 
encouraging meeting to a close. 


Wuoever fears God, fears to sit at 
ease . . . let us be content, in work, to do 
the thing we can, and not presume to fret; 


because its little —H. B. Browniny. 
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DOMESTIC MISSION, HURST- 
STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


Tux fifty-ninth annual meeting of this 
Mission was held on Monday evening last, 
the 27th, the Lord Mayor, Alderman C. G. 
BEALE, presiding. The attendance was a 
very large one, the chapel being crowded, 
floor and gallery alike. Among the sub- 
scribers, members of the Committee, and 
other friends present were the Lady 
Mayoress, Mr. and Mrs. Howard S. Smith, 
Mr. and Mrs. W. H. Ryland, Councillor 
Martineau, Messrs. E. Townley, J. D. 
Skirrow, D. J. O’Neill, G. Basnett, Revs. 
J. Wood, J. Howard, and W. J. Clarke. 
There was also a very large assemblage of 
the Mission workers. 

The Report of the Committee was read 
by Mr. H. 8. Smirx :— 


The report stated that another year of useful 
work had been accomplished by the Mission. 
Not only had the high standard of former 
years been maintained, but the number of 
agencies connected with the Mission and the 
amount of work which had consequently to 
be done were still increasing to such an 
extent as almost to overtax the powers of so 
energetic and indefatigable a worker as their 
missionary, Mr. W. J. Clarke. After referring 
to their religious services on Sunday and to 
some of the more important of the special 
agencies of the Mission, and intimating that 
the whole field of the Mission activity for the 
past year would be covered in Mr. Clarke’s 
statement, the report concluded by stating 
that ‘the proud position the Mission has 
attained must be a source of the greatest 
satisfaction to all interested in its welfare,” 
adding that this was almost entirely due to 
the enormous capacity for organisation and 
for work, and the unflagging enthusiasm of 
their missionary. 


The Treasurer’s account, also read by 
Mr. H. S. Smirx, showed an expenditure 
of £165 in excess of the income. De- 
ducting one item of extraordinary ex- 
penditure of about £50, it will appear 
that the ordinary income was about £115 
less than the ordinary expenditure. The 
Committee had at the present time the 
question of the finances under their 
serious consideration, and were making 
every effort to equalise income and ex- 
penditure. 

In the Missionary’s Report, read by 
Mr. W. J. Cuarxe, the Mission activities 
for the past year were grouped under four 
different headings :— 


Under the heading of ‘ Religious Work ” it 
was stated that three services were held now 
every Sunday :—The chapel being filled in the 
morning by Mr. Clarke’s adult class, crowded 
in the afternoon at the P.S.A., and well 
attended again in the evening by the ordinary 
congregation ; the aggregate number of 
worshippers being few short of 1,000. Mr. 
Clarke stated that there were no sensational 
accessories of any kind whatever in connection 
with these services, and that yet the hearti- 
ness of the singing was an inspiration in itself ; 
while the deyoutness, the reverence, the 
reality which characterised them were to him 
a source of indescribable satisfaction. In- 
teresting particulars were also given in 
relation to the junior schools, special reference 
being. made to the circumstance that the 
anniversary services were held at the Town 
Hall, which was well filled with a congrega- 
tion, numbering upwards of 2,000 people. 
Under the heading of ‘ Educational Work ”’ it 
was stated that classes were held for Biblical 
study, physiography, chemistry, dress-cutting, 
basket-making, sewing, vocal and instrumental 
music, &c. All of these classes were doing 
good and valuable work—those for science 
especially so. The physiography class: was 
probably the largest and most successful in 
the United Kingdom. During these last few 


years 61 per cent. of the students had passed 
the examination in connection with the Science 
and Art Department, as against 27 per cent. for 
the whole country. 

The social work embraced recreation-room, 
cricket club and social gatherings, tea meetings, 
concerts, miscellaneous entertainments, Christ- 
mas and New Year parties in connection with 
the congregation, the teachers’ society, the 
junior Sunday-schools, the adult class, the 
P.S.A., mothers’ meetings, the Band of Hope, 
&e. 

Under the heading of+‘‘ Philanthropic and 
Co-operative Work, interesting and exhaustive 
particulars were given relating to the work of 
the following agencies:—The Ladies’ Com- 
mittee, the Band of Hope, the Magazine Cir- 
culation, Flower Distribution, Mothers’ Meet- 
ings, Advice Bureau, Crippled Children’s 
Union, Poor Children’s Cinderellas, Poor Chil- 
dren’s Summer Evening Parties, Poor Chil- 
dren’s Summer Afternoon Outings, Guild of 
Play, Fairy Tale Class, Police-Aided Associa- 
tion for Clothing Destitute Children, Military 
Veterans’ Association, Courts and Alleys’ Open- 
Air Concerts’ Association, Savings’ Clubs, 
Benevolent Fund, Sick and Dividend Club, 
Provident Society, &c. In connection with this 
important sphere of the Mission labours, it was 
pointed out that 12,147 visits had been paid to 
and received from the poor, among whom 2,285 
medical notes, 2,026 garments, and 478 parcels 
of books had been distributed during the year ; 
and that the amount disbursed in alms, weekly 
pensions, medical notes, clothing, groceries, 
coal, bread, and forty-two indoor and outdoor 
gatherings of the aged poor, crippled children, 
slum children, &c., had amounted to upwards 
of £650: In connection with the Crippled 
Children’s Union thirty-three instruments had 
been supplied by means of hospital notes, and 
forty-five afflicted children sent to convalescent 
homes. Others were being taught basket- 
making, drawing and painting, artificial-flower 
making, and some who were unable to attend 
school the three R’s. In connection with the 
Police-Aided Association 1,500 destitute chil- 
dren had been clothed during the year, and 
nearly £150 obtained for and disbursed among 
Distressed Military Veterans. 


In moving the adoption of the reports 
the Lorp Mayor spoke in the highest 
terms of the work of the Mission generally, 
expressing his satisfaction at seeing so 
many hundred people present, while at 
many of the annual meetings he attended 
only members of the Committee were there. 
He regarded the recently formed Courts 
and Alleys’ Open-Air Concerts’ Associa- 
tion as one of the highest value and im- 
portance. He also expressed his appre- 
ciation of the work achieved on behalf of 
poor crippled children, and congratulated 
the Mission workers upon the great strides 
that had been made during the year. He 
attributed their success largely to the fact 
that they were all united in one great 
work which brought them together in the 
highest form of union that Christian 
workers could adopt. 

The Rev. JosepH Woop also congratu- 
lated the missionary and his helpers on 
the vast amount of useful and truly 
needed work they had done. He thought 
that the area over which the Mission 
activities extended was unparalleled. 

Brief addresses were also delivered by 
Councillor Martineau, Messrs. D.J.O’ Neill, 
George Basnett, J. J. Coleman, G. H. 
Pearce, H. Townley, J. D. Skirrow, and 
C. Johnson. 

The meeting was generally regarded as 
probably the best attended, the heartiest 
and most encouraging yet held in the 
history of the Mission. 


Great men are they who see that spirit- 
ual is stronger than material force; that 
thoughts rule the world.— Emerson. 


PROVINCIAL LETTER. 


oa 


EAST CHESHIRE. 


T am asked for another Provincial Letter 
from East Cheshire. But I fear it comes 
too soon after the last one. 

Our local association, the East Cheshire 
Christian Union, has won no further 
laurels, nor has it abandoned any of its 
work. Indeed, as its treasurer, I am 
grateful to say it began its New Year 
last October with a small balance in hand. 
This has been effected by means of a close, 
almost cheese-paring economy, and the 
annual planning of the pattern of our 
coat to the size of our cloth. 

The young community at Ashton, which 
you will remember is in the neighbouring 
county of Lancaster, is both living and 
lively—nothing led by the Rev. W. C. 
Hall would be allowed to sleep long— 
and the congregation are aspiring to 
possess a building of their own in which 
to carry on and forward chapel and 
Sunday-school work. The hard and 
devoted work which they will have to 
put forth before that object can be 
completely attained, will do much to 
solidify the congregation and be part of 
the hardening process which gives health 
to every cause. . 

Retracing our steps across the river 
Tame, which divides the counties here, I 
feel constrained to assert that Unitarianism, 
including Free Christianity, &., is at a 
standstill in this county of Cheshire ; and 
further, that this stationary condition is 
by no means recent. Many of the chapels 
are old foundations, and,as regards attend- 
ance, they have certainly seen their best 
days. © Instead of chapels tolerably well 
filled, we now see empty and half-filled 
pews. And in most of the newer congre- 
gations the zeal and energy and go-a- 
headness, with which they were animated 
at their start, is dead or dying out. 

This should not be: but why is it so? 
The bars to progress, or even to keeping 
the same footing,may come from inside or 
from outside. 

I know at least two towns in Cheshire 
where there are Unitarian chapels which, 
as to commercial prosperity, have unfor- 
tunately fallen from a much higher estate 
and may even be now considered, alas ! 
on the downward path. Some others are 
and have for long been veritable Sleepy 
Hollows: from these there is a constant 
leakage of the younger, smarter, more 
energetic, element. Going forward is here 
out of the question ; it is hard, hard work 
to keep head above water. In such cases 
the devotion of both pastor and congrega- 
tion to a cause they have at heart is a 
grand example to the more fortunate, and 
deserves the utmost that can be given of 
sympathy and help. 

The case of our chapels in the larger 
and prospering towns is different. The 
numbers in attendance do not increase 
anything like proportionately to the in- 
crease in the population. Established 
churches, and Wesleyan, and Baptist, and 
Independent chapels spring up here and 
there, or require and get enlargement ; but 
the Unitarian chapel remains as it was, a 
sufficiently capacious shelter for a con- 
gregation not suffering from growing 
pains. Rural bigotry restricts the expan- 
sion of our village congregations, but the 
conditions of urban life give ample elbow- 
room to all sects. Yet Orthodox Dissent 
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will flourish under unfavourable condi- 
tions to which Unitarian chapels succumb. 

I was in a Mid-Cheshire town a short 
time ago—a town which I should consider 
at a standstill, mourning a lost industry. 
There is a charming Unitarian chapel 
there, old and small, yet quite large 
enough for the requirements; the pastor 
is energetic, much beloved, and works 
hard. In the same street is a Wesleyan 
chapel recently enlarged, holding perhaps 
800, and said to be well filled each week. 
Both congregations exist in the same en- 
vironment, but with different results. 

It would be clearly unfair to debit out- 
side circumstances alone with our failures 
to get on, and we must look to the inside 
working of the congregations themselves 
for an explanation of many of the disap- 
pointing results. 

I take it that a Church will maintain 
forward position in a community if it has 
a needed testimony to declare and an 
attractive method of declaring it. This 
is the secret of the success of the newest 
of our Church movements, that of the 
PS-A. 

May I, without offence, apply this 
canon of life to what I know of Unit- 
tarian congregations? [ do not speak 
from experience of one chapel: I have 
been a member—in two cases an acting 
member—of six of our congregations, and 
have been ministered to by eight pastors, 
from all of whom in time of trouble I 
have received fatherly or brotherly help 
and advice. 

Our denominational literature and 

speeches at denominational meetings set 
forth the necessity of Unitarianism to 
humanity in glowing terms—a simple 
message of good tidings for every one, 
free, without restriction, and within the 
comprehension of all. But the message 
which we hear from the pulpit is too often, 
at its best, a refined, well-delivered essay 
on some moral subject, somewhat critical, 
by no means easy to follow to the un- 
cultured, and coming from the head and 
seeking for admission to the head, instead 
of from heart to heart—and at its worst, 
abundle of unconnected paragraphs loosely 
tied round by, in place of being strung on, 
a text. What help for the battles in life 
does such preaching give us? Men 
and women who feel the seriousness of 
the moral struggles in which they are daily 
called to take a part—who wish to come 
forth with some little show of victory; 
who would fain rise toa nobler life; who 
need both armour and weapons for the 
fight—listen to such a message unmoved. 
It may be pleasant to one ear on the first 
day of the week, but it has passed out at 
the other before the second day, with its 
manifold labours and duties, has ended. 
The average Unitarian preacher does not 
address himself to the sinning man or 
woman, but to those who need no repent- 
ance. There is here no attempt to save 
souls. 
_ And the manner in which this message 
is delivered, the framework in which it is 
set, is far too little attractive. The lessons 
from the Bible are too frequently read in 
a peculiar sing-song which takes all 
living reality out of the record, and is, I 
fear, responsible, to a large extent, for the 
idea which young folk have that the 
Bible is a terribly dry book. How 
differently some of the same ministers 
used in former days to read at Penny 
Readings ! 

But do we fare better inside Orthodox 


churches? In one respect we don’t, the 
lesson reading is even worse than with us, 
sometimes almost unintelligible; in other 
respects we should be better off. The 
sermon, whatever its nominal subject may 
be, will almost invariably work round to 
an offer of salvation from sin. 

For the most important of what I 
should venture to call denominational 
defects, I hold that the congregations 
themselves are largely responsible. With 
changed views about salvation is creeping 
in the idea that they are congregations of 
the just made perfect ; and when a preacher 
launches forth against evil and wrong- 
doings he is accused of “ preaching at us.” 
How often young ministers’ wings are 
thus clipped, they alone can tell. I 
wonder whether an appeal to the minister 
to ask an evil-liver to relinquish his sin 
could be quoted as a solitary instance. 

Iam afraid my letter has gone some- 
what beyond its province. Yet if in our 
chapels the reading of lessons were more 
like ordinary intelligent reading, if the 
prayers sounded more an expression of the 
heart’s desire, if the sermon made more 
direct reference to daily needs, and if the 
congregations would just refrain now and 
then from thinking themselves only a little 
lower than the angels, the Unitarian 
chapels in East Cheshire would have a 
better chance of drawing within their fold 
some of those who now attend Orthodox 
Dissenting chapels, P.S.A. meetings, or 
who go nowhere. 

Txos. Hoparrts Gorpon. 


NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES. 


—— 


[Notices and Reports for this Department should 
be as brief as possible, and be sent in by Thursday 
Morning.]} 

=—— po = 

Accrington.—On Wednesday, Feb. 22, a Parents’ 
party was held in the school, at which a cordiai 
welcome was given to the parents of the scholars 
attending the Sunday-school. A varied programme 
of readings, music, games, and songs was rendered, 
including glees by the choir, and after refreshments 
had been served, an enjoyable evening was brought 
to a close by a Humorous Sketch given by teachers 
and friends. 

Blackpool.—The annual meeting of the Lay 
Church was held on Sunday last, Mr. Cuthbert 
Grundy in the chair. The retiring Committee was 
thanked for its services, and re-elected. The year’s 
work had been in church and school a very pleasant 
one, but the congregation are about to lose some 
valued members. Mr. and Mrs. A. T. Hibbert, Mrs. 
Taylor, and Mr. J. M. Taylor are leaving the neigh- 
bourhood, and a resolution was unanimously passed 
expressing great regret at their removal, and thank- 
ing them for the good help they had so willingly 
rendered. 

Braintree.—The new school-room, which has 
been built to meet the needs of increasing work, 
with generous help from friends, including the 
B. and F.U.A., was opened on Friday, Feb. 24, by 
Mr. Frederick Dyer, of London, who, at the tea 
preceding the public meeting, declared the room 
open. At the public meeting Mr. Dyer presided, 
and congratulated the congregation upon the signs 
of activity prevailing in their midst. The Rev. W. 
Johnson Cole, Congregationalist, took for his sub- 
ject: “All work and no play, makes Jack a dull 
boy,” and said he thought there was plenty of 
room in Braintree for a room such as had been 
provided, for purposes of education and recreation, 
and wished it every success. Mr. {Fuller spoke of 
the progress of the Sunday-school and the possi- 
bilities of the future; Mr. Draper dealt with 
“ Hobbies and their uses” ; and Mr. B. S. Wood, 
after briefly reviewing the experiences of the con- 
gregation, from the time of Mr. McDougall’s 
ministry at High Garrett, to the present, proposed 
a hearty vote of thanks to all who had subscribed 
towards the building. This was seconded by Mr. 
G. Rankin, and carried unanimously. The room is 
opened, practically free from debt ; but a few more 
subscriptions will be welcomed to complete the 
furnishing, 


Brighton.—On Sunday last the Rev. Alfred 
Hood preached special sermons at the Free 
Christian Church, New-road, on behalf of the 
London Domestic Mission, when £5 33, 64d. was 
contributed to the funds of the Society. 

Cardiff.—The Rev. J. Tyssul Davis, B.A., has 
been bringing the Press to book, and the local Con- 
servative daily has taken objection to some of 
his pulpit references. That there is a good deal of 
truth in Mr. Davis’sremarks, and the importance of 
them, may be judged from the fact that the news- 
paper in question deems it expedient to devote a 
leader occupying nearly a column to refute his 
charges, ; 

Chatham.—Anniversary services were held on 
Sunday, Feb. 19, the preacher in the morning being 
the Rev. H. S. Solly, of Bridport, and in the 
evening the Rev. G. S. Hitchcock, the newly 
appointed minister of the church. On the follow- 
ing Monday evening the anniversary tea and public 
meeting was held, when a welcome was given to 
Mr. Hitchcock, The chair was taken by the Rev. 
W. Copeland Bowie, who read some letters of 
regret for non-attendance, including one from Dr. 
Brooke Herford. In proposing a resolution of 
welcome to Mr. Hitchcock, the Chairman referred 
to his leaving the Church of England, and added 
that as a Unitarian minister he came to them not 
as a priest but asa man. Mr. C. Whittle on behalf 
of the congregation seconded the resolution, and 
the Rev. G. S. Hitchcock having replied, the Rev. 
H. 8S. Solly, who had known Mr. Hitchcock at 
Bridport, addressed the meeting, and expressed his 
conviction that in the change through which his 
friend has passed he had been led forward by a real 
living inspiration, The Rev. T. E. M. Edwards 
also spoke, and the meeting, which was interspersed 
with music, closed with a vote of thanks to the 
chairman. 

Chelmsford.—On Wednesday, Feb. 22, the 
annual meeting of the Unitarian Church was held. 
Mr. George Chalcraft was called to the chair, and 
the secretary, Mr. A. Madocks, presented the 
annual statement of accounts, and spoke hopefully 
of the future prospects of the church. Votes of 
thanks were given to Mr. Wray (the treasurer), Mr. 
Madocks (secretary), and to other members of the 
church for very valuable and willing assistance 
rendered in many ways. After the business part 
was concluded, the remainder of the evening was 
very pleasantly spent with music, singing, and 
recitations. 

Colyton.—The annual prize distribution in con- 
nection with the Sunday-school took place last Sun- 
day afternoon, sixty-four books being distributed 
to the children by the Rev. A. Sutcliffe, B.A. The 
school is now larger than at any former period of 
its existence. 

Croft.—The New Year’s Social party, a “ mov- 
able festival, depending on the weather and 
moonlight, was held on Wednesday, the 22nd ult., 
when forty persons, young and old, partook of a 
substantial tea, After tea the meeting increased 
to fifty. The evening was pleasantly spent with 
recitations, songs, games, and presentation of books 
to scholars for good conduct and attendance. The 
Rev. W. Mason has removed from Leigh, and now 
resides in the neighbourhood. 

Hull.—The Rev. Charles Hargrove, M.A, of 
Leeds, gave his annual lecture to the members of 
the Literary and Social Union and their friends, in 
the schoolroom of Park-street Church, on Wednesday, 
Feb, 22. The subject of the lecture was “ Helbeck 
of Bannisdale,” and in Mr. Hargrove’sable hands Mrs. 
Ward’s story was treated with great sympathy and 
insight. The audience responded cordially to the 
vote of thanks accorded to the lecturer. 

Ipswich.—On Sunday week Mrs, Pearce, widow 
of the late Mr. Joseph Pearce, presented to the 
Friar-street congregation a crayon portrait of her- 
self, as a memento of her ninety-second birthday. 
The gift was gratefully accepted by Mr. G. J. 
Notcutt on behalf of the congregation. The Rev. 
W. Jellie and other members of the congregation 
joined in the acknowledgments. 

Knutsford.—The annual congregational party 
was held on Wednesday, the 22nd, when over eighty 
sat down to tea, after which a meeting was held. 
The chair was occupied by the minister (the Rev. 
G. A. Payne), who was supported on the platform 
by the Rev. T, Robinson (who has recently settled 
as the minister of Hale Chapel) and by the Rev. W. 
Robinson, F.G.S. After each of these gentlemen 
had addressed the meeting a programme of vocal 
and instrumental music gave great satisfaction to the 
audience. On the following evening the Sunday 
scholars were entertained to tea, and a magic lantern 
exhibition, and fourteen prizes were distributed for 
regular attendance during the past year. 

Liscard (Presentation to the Rey. J. M. 
Lloyd Thomas).—The annual congregational 
soirée took place in the Concert-hall on Friday 
evening last, when there was a very large attend- 
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ance of members and friends. The excellent musical 
programme was greatly enjoyed. At the conclusion 
of the first part, the Chairman, Mr. John Birkett, in 
a few well-chosen words, welcomed Mrs. Thomas to 
the district, and presented Mr. and Mrs. Thomas 
with a handsome oak bureau.as a wedding gift from 


the congregation. Mr. Samuel Wellington and Mr, 


W. H. Travers added their hearty congratulations, 
referring to the high esteem in which Mr. Thomas 
was already held, and the continued prosperity of 
In acknowledging 
the gift, Mr. Thomas said he regarded it as another 
indication of the spirit of goodwill, which the con- 
gregation had always extended to him, and which 
he trusted it would always be his privilege to enjoy. 
The annual winter treat of the Sunday-school took 


the church under his guidance. 


place on the following evening. 


Liverpool: Postal Mission. — The anual 


meeting was held.on Saturday afternoon, Feb. 18, 


when, by the invitation of Mr. and Mrs. J. Coventry, 
between forty and fifty friends met at the Unit- 
arian Institute, 3, Sandon-terrace. After tea, the 


chair was taken by Mr. Coventry, and the business 


began with reading the report, which gave some 
details as to the way in which the work is done. 


Advertisements have appeared in eighteen different 


newspapers, and there have been sixty-three new 


applications in the course of the year, besides a 


good deal of work .being done among the old 
correspondents. 
help in the work, which needs a certain amount of 
preparation to make a thoroughly efficient postal 
mission worker. But as this preparation mainly 
consists in reading the literature so as to be able to 
discuss with correspondents the books sent out, it 
is interesting work in itself, aad leads up to work 
that is still more so, The statement of accounts 
was read by the treasurer, and in commenting on 
the report, some of the subsequent speakers referred 
to the large amount of work done at a compara- 
tively small cost. 

London: Peckham.—The annual tea, prize 
distribution, and entertainment of the Avondale 
Band of Hope took place on Thursday, Feb. 23, on 
which occasion the hall was well filled with 
members and friends, who greatly enjoyed the 
amusing ventriloquial and conjuring performance 
of Mr, F. T. Studd. 

Manchester Unitarian Sunday-school Union. 
—The fourth United Teachers’ meeting of the 
session was held in the Pendleton School-room on 
Sunday, Feb. 19, the president, ae H. Woodhead, 
in the chair, when the Rev. W. KE. George, M.A. 
(Swinton), read a paper entitled “ “Child Nature.” 
The essayist, in the course of his paper, said: ‘In 


recent. times a revolution has taken place in the | ~ 


art of teaching. In the old days, little attempt was 
made to understand the child, no attempt was made 
to get underneath his outward behaviour into the 
feelings and motives which prompted it. He was 
an empty sack, to be filled with knowledge, but 
always from without ; the method was to force into 
the child the will and ways of life of other people— 
the child, in fact, was treated as if it had no nature. 
In our days, however, new methods of education 
are slowly, but surely, gaining ground; they re- 
cognise that children are not the blank, empty 
vacancies so much assumed under the old style. 
Each’ child begins life with tendencies and 
characteristics of its own, containing within its 
tender life the possibilities of its future manhood, 
and it is the business of the teacher to study these 
characteristics.”’ A discussion followed, in which the 
following took part:—The Rev. W. R, Shanks and 
Messrz. Woodhead, Wigley, Robinson, Chadwick and 
Parr 

Mansfield: —The annual meetings in connection 
with the: Old. Mesting Sunday-school on Shrove 
Tuesday were probably the most successful on 
record. About300 partook of tea, and at the after 
proceedings many were unable to obtain admission. 
Mrs. Charles Vallance distributed the prizes, thirty 
in number, .hymn-books being awarded to six 
scholars who*had never been absent or late. The 


entertainment included Zhe Babes in the Wood, 


William Tell, and. The Wrong Box, all of which 
were capitally. performed by the scholars. On the 
following Wednesday evening the performance was 
repeated to an audience of about 150. Oa-Monday, 
Feb. 20, a sale of work took place in the school- 
room of articles left from the Mansfield Stall at tle 

Ilkeston Bazaar. A short programme of music and 
recitations was provided. Afterwards a lecture was 
given by the Rev. E. A. Maley on:“ Newfoundland : 

our oldest Colony,’; illustrated by limelight views, 
which had been specially prepared. The fact that 
Mr. Maley had resided for three years in Newfound- 
land caused his description of this little-known 
colony and its inhabitants to be particularly in- 
teresting. The total proceeds amounted to about 
£11, which will be applied to the fund for the 
recent improvements at the Ilkeston Unitarian 
Chapel, 


An appeal was made for more 


The Rev. H, §, Perris’s lecture on the, ‘ 


Church of England in the course on “What we 


owe the Sects,” is fully reported in the Mansfield 
Chronicle of Feb. 17. 

Middlesborough.—At the second of a series of 
social evenings held on Tuesday, Feb. 28, a hand 
some gold curb bracelet was presented to Mrs. 
H. C. Fisher in recognition of her five years’ service 
as honorary organist of the congregation. 

Norwich.—We announced some weeks ago that 
the Rev. Edgar Daplyn had resigned the pulpit 
here, After some correspondence, the friendly 
nature of which is indicated below, the following 
resolution has been finally passed by the congrega- 
tion :—“ That this congregation having heard read 
the letter of the Rev. Edgar Daplyn, in reply to 
the resolution passed at a special meeting held on 
Jan. 24, asking him to reconsider his decision to 
resign the pastorate of the Octagon Chapel, or in 
the alternative, that he would at least allow it to 
remain in abeyance for another year, learns with 
regret that Mr. Daplyn has found it impossible to 
accede to the request made, inasmuch as he had in 
the interval received and accepted an invitation to 
become assistant to the Rev. Dr. Brooke Herford 
at Hampstead, and this congregation, therefore, 
desires, while accepting as t does with much 
reluctance the resignation of Mr. Daplyn, to place 
on record its sense of deep indebtedness to him for 
his services during the past three years, and its 
thankfulness to him for much good work done, 
and earnestly prays that the blessing of God 
Almighty may be his in much abundance while 
labouring in that distinguished position.” 

Rotherham.—On Monday week a successful per- 
formance of the operetta, ‘Three Merry Milk- 
maids,” was given in the Mechanics’ Hall, by 
teachers and scholars of the Church of Our Father 
Sunday-school. The proceeds were-for the benefit 
of the school. 

Stockton - on - Tees. — On Monday evening, 
Feb. 27, the Rev. H. Gow, B.A, of Leicester, gave 
a lecture on “ What do Unitarians Believe, and 
why they do Believe it.’”’ There was a large and 
very attentive audience. At the close of the lecture 
the Rev. W. H. Lanabelle, with much feeling, made 
reference to the death of the Rev. Robert Spears, 
who many years ago. was minister ofthat congre- 
gation, and whose work was still gratefully 


| remembered. As a token of respect to his memory, 


the audience rose and stood in reverent silence for 
some moments. 


OUR CALENDAR. 
< en 
SUNDAY, Marcu 5. 
fee 
¢@ It is requested that notice of any altera- 


tion in the Calendar be sent to the Pub- 
lisher not later than Thursday afternoon. 


Bermondsey, Fort-road, Upper Grange-road, 11 a.m. 
and 7 e.M., Rev. HarorD RyLervr. 


Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, | 


11 a.M. and 7 P.M., Rev. FREDERIC ALLEN. 
Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 
11 A.M. and 7 p.M., Rev. J. Harwoop, B.A. 
Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-rd., West 
Croydon, 11 4.M. and 7 p.M., Rev.J. Pace Hopps, 

Deptford, Church-street, 11.15 a.m. and 6.30 P.M, 
Rev. A. J. MARcHANT. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting-hill-gate, 11 a.m. 
and 7 P.M. Rev. L. JENKINS JONES. 

Essex Hall, Essex-street, Strand, Welsh Service, 
6.30 P.M. 

Forest-gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 
11 a.M. and 6.30 P.M., Rev. H. Woops Prrris., 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham-place, 
11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. R. H. U. Bioor. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 a.m. and 
7 pM., Rey. Brooke Herrorp, D.D. Com- 
munion at the close of the Morning Service. 


Highgate Hill, Unitarian Christian Church, 11 a.m, 


Memorial Service for the Rev. Robert Spears, 
conducted by Rev.. ALEX. GORDON, and 7 P.M., 
Rev. G. St. Chair. , : . 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 a.m. 
and 7 P.M., Mr. EDWARD CAPLETON. 


Kentish Town, Free Christian Church, Clarence- |; 


road, 11 A.M..and 7 p.M., Rev. A: FARQUHARSON: 
Morning, “Why do we suffer Pain?” Even- 
ing, ‘‘ What did Jesus teach about. Man ?” 
Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 a.m, and 7 p.m., Rev. J. E. 
STRONGE. 
Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High-street, 
> ll.a.M. and/7 p.m., Rev. W, C. Pops. 


Little Portland-street Chapel, near Oxford-circus, ‘ 


11.15 «a.m.,. Rey. W. CoPELAND Bowm, and 


7 P.M, Rev. H, Rawitnas, M.A, 


“Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal Green, 
11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rey. W. G. CapMan. Even- 
ing, “Lives and Labours of the Protestant 
Reformers,—2. Martin Luther.” 

Peckham, Avondale- road, 11 a.m. and 6,30 P.M, 
Rev. G. Carter. 

Plumstead, Common-road Unitarian Church, 11 4.m., 
Mr. C F. Suita, and 6.30 P.m., Rev. W. Cors- 
LAND BOWIE. 

Richmend Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15 a.m, 
and 7 p.M., Rev. S. FARRINGTON, 

Stepney- -Green, College Chapel, 11 a.m. and 7 P.M, 
Mr. Looking TAVENER, 

Stoke Newington, The Green, 11,15 a.m, and 7 P.M., 
Rey. W. Wooprna, B.A. 

Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church East-hill, 
11 A.M, and 7 P.M., Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A: 

Wood Green, Unity Hall; 11 a.m, and 7 P.M., Rev. 
Dr, MuMMERY, 


—@-—__. 
PROVINCIAL. 


Bara Trim-street Chapel, 11 a.m. and 6.80 P.M., 
Rev. F. W. Stanuey, 

BEDFORD, Library (side room), 6:30 P.m., Rev. 
RowLAND HILL. 

BrrMineaam, Church of the Messiah, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 P.M., Rey. L. P. Jacks, M.A, 

BLACKPOOL, Banks-street, North Shore, 10.45 a.m, 
and 6.30 p.m., Rey. W.. Binns. 

BLACKPOOL, Unitarian Lay Church, Masonic Hall, 
Waterloo-road, South Shore, 6.30 P.m. 

BooruE, Free Church, Stanley-road, 11 a. - Rev. 
Davin Davis, and 6, 30 B.M., Rey. H. W. 
HAWKES. 

BourNemovutH, Unitarian Church, West-hill-road, 
11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. C. C. Cox. 

Briauton, Christ Church (Free Christian), New-road, 
North-street, 11 a.M. and 7 P.m., Rev. S. G. 
PRESTON. 

Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 a.m. and 
7 P.M., Rev. GEORGE STREET, 

CANTERBURY, Blackfriars, 11 a.m. 

Dra and Water, Free Christian Church, High- 
st., ll a.m. and 6.30 P. M., Rev. MELSON Goprrey. 

Dover, Adrian-street, near Market- -square, 11 A.M. 
and 6.30 P.M., Rev. S. Burrows. 

EASTBOURNE, Lismore- road, Terminus-road, 11 AM. 
and 6. 30 P.M, 

GuiLprorD, -Ward-street Church, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 P.M. 

HorsuaM, Free Christian Church, rupee: road, 
11 a.m. and 6.30 P.m., Rev. J. J. Marten, 

Leeps Mill Hill, 10.45 a, Mt and 6. 30 P.M., Rev. C. 
HARGROVE, M.A. : 

LIVERPOOL, Hope-street Church, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 p.M., Rev. R, A. Anmstrone, B.A. 

LrveRPoon, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 a.m, 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. W. J. Jupp. 

LIVERPOOL, Renshaw-street Chapel, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 pM., Rev. Dr. Kunmn. Evening, ‘ The 
Plain Affirmations of Unitarian Christianity. 
I. What it teaches about God.” 

MancHester, Sale, 11 a.M. and 6.80 p.m., Rey. 
J. Forrest. 

Mancuester, Strangeways, 10.30 a.M.and 6.80 P.M. fs 
Rev. W. R. SHanks, 

MarGarte, Forester’s Hall (Side Entrance), Union- 
crescent, 11 a.m., Mr. P. Bonn. 

OXFORD, Manchester College, 11.30 a.m., Rev. 
J. E. Carpenter, M.A. 

PortTSsMOUTH, General Baptist Chapel, St. Thomas- 
street, 6.45 p.M., Mr. THomas Bonp. 
PortsMovTH, High-street Chapel, 11 a.m, 

6.45 p.m., Mr. G. Cosens Prior. 

RAMSGATE, Assembly Rooms, High-street, 6.30 P.m., 
Mr. P. Bonn. 

‘READING, Unitarian Free Church, London-road, 
11.15 A.M.and 6.30 P.M., Rev, E. A. Voysry, B.A. 

ScarBorouaH, Westborough, 10.45 a.M.and 7 P.M., 
Rev. E. ti H. Tuomas, B.A. 

SovurHport, Portland-street Church, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 p.m., Rev. C. H. WELLBELOVED. 

ToRQvAY, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 P.M., Rev. PRIESTLEY PRIME. 

TUNBRIDGE WELLS, Mechanics’ Institute, Dudley: 
road, 11 a.m. and 6.30 P.M. 

York, St. Saviourgate Chapel, 11 a.m. and 6.30 P-m, 1 
Rev, S. JENKINSON. 

—>——3-—__—— 


CarE Town, Free Protestant Unitarian Church, 
Hout-street, 6.30 p.m., Rev. R. BALMFORTH. 


and 


THICAL RELIGION SOCIETY, 
4 STEINWAY HALL, PORTMAN-SQUARE,. 
S.W.—March 5th, at 11.15, Dr. WASHINGTON: 
SULLIVAN, “ Freemasonry as an Ethical Religion.” 


OUTH-PLACH ETHICAL SOCIETY, 
SOUTH-PLACE, FINSBURY.—March 5th, 
cat 11.15, HENRY RAWLINGS, | M, Ay “ Whittier- 

jas a Moral Force? 96. CERES 
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JM ANSFORD - STREET CHURCH 
AND MISSION, 


The following Resolutions were passed at the 
Tenth Annual Meeting held at Mansford-street, on 
Wednesday, March Ist, 1899, the Rev. Henry Gow 
in the Chair :— 

Moved by the Chairman, and Seconded by the 
Rey. S. Farrington :— 

' 1, That the Reports now read be received, 
adopted, and printed for circulation under the 
direction of the Committee. 


— Moved by the Rev. Dr. Brooke Herford, and 


Seconded by Mr. E. B. Squire :—- 

2. That this Meeting desires to record its appre- 
ciation of the untiring labour of the Rev. W. G. 
Cadman and Mrs. Cadman, by which he has placed 
the Church and Mission in its present position, and 
trusts that he may be rewarded by seeing still 
further success attend his efforts. 

Moved by Mr. W. Baily, and Seconded by the 
Rey. V. D. Davis :— 

3. That the following ladies and gentlemen be 
the Committee and Officers for the ensuing year :— 
Mrs. E. B. Squire, Miss J. Jones, Miss E. G. 
Baily, the Rev. Dr. Herford, Sir Edwin Durning- 


Lawrence, Bart., M.P., Messrs. Clark, Foster, J. R. |i 


Grundy, A. F. Grundy, David Martineau, Russell 
Scott, and E. B, Squire; Treasurer, Mr, J. R. 
Holland; Secretaries, Mr, S. W. Preston and Mr. J. 
Classon Drummond. Peps 
Moved by Mr. 8, W. Preston, and Seconded by 
Mr. Clark :— 

4. That the best thanks of this meeting be given 
to the Rev. Heury Gow for his great kindness in 

taking the chair this evening. 


ESTBOROUGH (UNITARIAN) 
CHURCH, SCARBOKOUGH. 


On MONDAY, March 13th; at 7.30 p.m, the 
Rey. Srorrorp Brooxg, M.A., LL.D., will preach. 


OSTAL MISSION RELIGIOUS 
CONFERENCE NEXT SUNDAY AFTER- 
NOON at COLLEGE CHAPEL, STEPNEY- 
GREEN, at Five o’clock. ‘How to Read the 
Bible.” Subject introduced by Dr. HERBERT 
SmirH. All welcome, Tea at Six o’clock, 


HANGE OF ADDRESS.—The Rev. 
Frank K. FREESTON has removed to Essex 
House, New-road, Campden-hill, W. 


LADY in Manchester having a larger 

HOUSE than she requires, would like to 
find another lady who would join her. Small 
remuneration only expected.—Address, T. E. C., 
c/o H. Rawson and C»., 16, New Brown-street, 
Manchester, 


jg ee by young lady, situation 

as COMPANION oras NURSERY GOVER- 
NESS. Experienced. Highest references.—Apply, 
E. C., Inqurrer Office. 


DEATHS. 

Dowstng—On Feb. 24th, at Framlingham, Ela, 
eldest daughter of Channing and Sarah Eliza- 
beth Dowsing, aged 13, 

Green—On February 23rd, at 24, Rectory-place, 
Woolwich. Harriet Green, late of Erith and 
Bexley Heath, aged 84, : 

LawrorD—On the 24th February, aged 52, Wilher- 
mina Josepha Lawford (Minna), daughter of 
John Lindsay Lawford, of Burton Joyce, Notts, 

Spears—On the 25th of February, at Arundel 
House, Highgate, the Rey. Robert Spears, 
Unitarian Minister and Editor of the Christian 
Life, aged 73. 

TayLer—On the 16th Feb., Arthur Hugon, son of 
Hugon S§. and Jessie Tayler, aged 10 months, 


““THE INQUIRER’’ CALENDAR. 


—_++— 


SUNDAY SERVICES are advertised at a charge 


of 10s. per year, prepaid, a space of twv lines being 
given to each announcement; extra lines are 
charged 4d. each. Orders can be sent for a portion 
of the year, not less than thirteen weeks, at the 
same rate, Calendar Notices not prepaid £1 the 
year. Single Announcements 6d. per line. All 
information as to the change of preachers should 
reach the Office not later than Abney 


Essex Hall, Strand, W.C, 


Board and Restvence, 


— 


AOeeD and RESIDENCE, South of 
England, Healthy neighbourhood. Home 
comforts. Seven miles from Brighton, near South 
Downs, Station Hassocks (on main line L.B.S.C.),— 
Miss RowLanp, Gothic Beas Hurstpierpoint. 


) OURNEMOUTH. —Elvaston, West 
Cliff, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT. 
Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the High- 
cliffe Hotel. 50 rooms. Full- sized billiard table. 
Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff Promenade. 
Due south. Near Unitarian Church.—Mr. and 
Mrs. Pocock. 


OURNEMOUTH.—Most comfortable 
private BOARDING-HOUSE |; close to sea ; 
sheltered among the Pines; south aspect. Billiard- 
room (full-sized table). Terms moderate.—Address, 
hese CHALDECOTT, Stirling House, Manor-road, 


PRaHTON. superior BOARDING 
ESTABLISHMENT, near sea and lawns ; 
large pleasant rooms; bath and smoke rooms. 
Terms moderate.—Miss SiLLirant, 11, Rochester- 
gardens, Hove, 


M RS. ROBERT TURNER (late of 

Ditchling) receives BOARDERS. Terms 
moderate ; suitable for students,—94, Grosvenor- 
road, S.W. 


T. LEONARDS,—“ Crantock,” 59, 
Warrior-square. First-class BOARD and 
RESIDENCE, newly furnished and redecorated. 
Sea View, excellent cuisine, billiard room, sanitary 
certificate.—Mr. and Mrs. Sipney P, Porrer. 


WEST CENTRAL HOTEL} 


Proprietor, 


FREDERIC SMITH. 


This first-class Hotel, conducted on strictly Temper- § 
ance principles, is commended by the Rey. C. Aked, B& 
Liverpool ; Rev. Rowland Hill, Bedford; Rev. G. Vance f 
Smith, D.D., Bowden, Cheshire; Rev. J. C. Street, 

Birmingham; Rev. Charles A. Berry, D.D., Wolver- 

hampton; Rev. Charles Garrett, Liverpool ; Rey. Canon 
Howell, Wrexham ; Rev. A. B. Grosart; LL.D., Black- & 
burn ; Dr. Norman Kerr, London, &¢, Central, Quiet, B& 
Exceptionally Clean, Moderate-in Charges. Spacious 


Coffee Rooms, Visitors’ Drawing Rooms, Baths, &c 
Breakfast or Tea, 1s. 3d. to 2s. Rooms, 1s. 6d. to 2s. 6d 
Service, 9d. Printed Tariff on Application. 


_ 75, 77, 79, 97, 99, 101, 103, 105, az 
SOUTHAMPTON ROW, RUSSELL SQ., LONDON, & 


ANTED, after Haster, or failing that’ 
after Midsummer Holidays, a Unitarian 
GOV-ERNESS. . Good health and cheerful. To 
superintend school preparation lessons for children 
above. 10, and entirely teach two children of 6, 
Fond of music and knowledge of Latin required.— 
Reply to Burleigh’s Library, Putney, London. 


W ANTED, in April, LADY NURSE, 
with some previous experience with babies, 
for little boy of 16 months. Must be willing to 
undertake nursery housework.—Apply to Mrs, R. B. 
LAWRENCE, Minavon, id teal Liverpool. 


ESTABLISHED 1851, 
B IRK BECK B A-N-K, 


SourTHAMPTON BuILDINes, CHANCERY Lanz, Lonpon 


TWO AND A-HALF PER CENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 


TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS 
of minimum monthly balance, when not drawn 
below £100, 


STCCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES pur- 
chased and sold. 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 


For the encouragement of Thrift, the Bank re- 
ceives small sums on deposit and allows Interest 
Monthly, on each completed £1, 


——— 


IRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY, 
HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR 
TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH. 


IRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 
HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 
FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH. 
The BIRKBECK ALMANAC, Post free on 
application. 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


l TtoCENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY 
ADELAIDE-PLACE, LONDON BRIDGE 
E.C. 


Interest on Loans reduced to Four-and-a-half 
per Cent, 


DIRECTORS. 
Chairman — Sir H. W. Lawrence, Bart., 21 
Mincing-lane, E.C. 
Deputy-Chairman—Markx H, Jupan, A.R.1LB.A., 
7, Pall Mall, S.W. 
F. H. A. Harpoastix, F.S.1., 5, Old Queen-st., S.W. 
Miss Orme, 118, Upper Tulse-hill, 8.W. 
STEPHEN SEAWARD T'AyuER, 151, Brixton-road,-S.W., 
and Mrs. Hunry Rurv, 1, Randolph-gardens, N.W. 


PREFERENCE SHARES £10, Interest 44 per 
cent. DEPOSITS received at 3, 3}, and 4 per cent., 
witbdrawable at short notice. 


LIBERAL ADVANCES promptly made. 
Monthly repayment, including principal, premium 
and interest for each £100 advanced—21 years, 
13s, 6d. ; 18 years, 14s. 9d. ; 15 years, 16s. 1d. ; 
10 years, "£1 Is, 8d, Survey Fee to £500, half-a- 
guinea, 


Special facilities given to persons desiring to pur- 
chase houses for their own occupation. Prospectus 


free. 
FREDERICK LONG, Manager. 


COTCH TWEEDS and SERGES at 


Mill Prices, Ladies’ or Gents’ ; best quality 
only. Patterns post free; orders carriage paid.— 
Gro. McLrEop & Sons, Hawick, N.B. 


FREDK. LONG & SON, 


AUCTIONEERS, SURVEYORS, HOUSE & LAND AGENTS 
4%, Adelaide Place, London Bridge, E.C. 


, Rents Collected, and the entire management of 
| Property i in any part of London or Suburbs under- 
‘taken. Valuations for Probate, &c. 


IE WRAPPER. © 
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i NITY CHURCH, DEWSBURY. 

A GRAND BAZAAR will be held on SATUR- 
DAY, MONDAY, and TUESDAY, April 29th, 
May 1st and 2nd, 1899, 

During the past forty years this Congregation 
has been assisted by the Yorkshire Unitarian 
Union with an annual grant of about £70. 
Conscious of the diminished resources of the 
Union Committee, we ventured (in view of the 
largely-increased congregations under Mr. Boughey’s 
ministry) to endeavour to carry on the cause at 
Dewsbury as an Independent Church. 

Unity Church has always been dependent upon 
a periodic Bazaar, and it has again to appeal for aid 
in this form ; but as a sum of money will soon 
have to be spent on the buildings, and the purpose 
is to raise an Emergency Fund to put the inde- 
pendence on a firm basis, it appeals to its friends 
and the public with more than usual confidence, 
trusting to the general willingness to help the self- 
helping. 

The Committee of the Union has responded to 
our Resolution conveying the above intention with 
the following vote :— 

“The Committee of the Yorkshire Unitarian 
Union congratulate the Dewsbury congregation on 
their endeavour to secure the independence of the 
church, and commend their forthcoming Bazaar to 
the generous support of the Unitarian public.” 

Contributions in money or goods will be grate- 
fully received by 

Rey. J. Boucury, President, Hope-street, Dews- 
bury. 

HEnrRyY DEARpDEN, Treasurer, Alexandra-crescent, 
Dewstury. 

Tuomas Syxus, 36, Ashworth-road, Dewsbury, 
and G. H. Sykes, Nook, Earlsheaton, Dews- 
bury, Secretaries. 

Mrs. W. Waker, High Close, 26, Oxford-road, 


Dewsbury. 

Mrs. R. THornton, Eightlands Cottage, Dews- 
bury. 

Mrs. T. Ricuarps, Alfred House, Westtown, 
Dewsbury. 


Miss Howe, Prospect House, Dewsbury. 
Miss Hatau, 23 and 24, Grand Arcade, Leeds. 
JoszPH May, David-lane, Batley Carr, Dewsbury. 


“‘BMTZWILLIAM-STREET CHURCH, 
- HUDDERSFIELD. 
BAZAAR, MARCH 22np, 23RD, and 247TH. 

Lady O’Hacan will open the Bazaar on Wednes- 
day, March 22nd; and on Thursday, the 23rd, it 
will be opened by the Mayor of HuDDERSFIELD 
(Alderman W. H. Jessop, J.P.). 

Additional Donations: — Mrs. A. Lawrence, 
London, £5 ; Mr. G. Gothard, £1 1s.; Rev. F. E. 
Millson, £1; ‘‘Anon.,”’. £1 ; Entertainment, 18s. ; 
Smaller sums, 10s. 

Contributions in money or goods will be thank- 
fully received by Mr, A. Wuitworrs, Hon. Trea- 
surer, 112, Bradford-road, Huddersfield. 


TORTH AND EAST LANCASHIRE 
UNITARIAN MISSION. 


The ANNUAL MEETING will be held at 
PADIHAM on TUESDAY, March 7th, 1899. 

Service at 3 p.M., conducted by the Rev. W. H. 
Buresss, B.A., of Accrington, Preacher, Rev. 
H,. E. Dowson, B.A. 


BUSINESS MEETING at 4.30 pm. Tea at 
sem. 
PUBLIC MEETING at 6.15 p.m. Chairman, 


A. Jackson, Esq., of Padiham, President of the 
Mission. Speakers :—Mrs. Crompton, of Rivington; 
Rev. H. E. Dowson, B.A., R. Robinson, Esq., Liver- 
pool ; Rev. W. E. Atack, Manchester, and Rev. N, 
Anderton, Bolton. 
R. T. HERFORD, 
J. HARRISON, Hon, Bees, 


ARTON-STREET CHAPEL, 
GLOUCESTER.—BI-CENTENARY CELE- 
BRATION and WESTERN UNION ASSEMBLY, 
APRIL 18th. Preacher, Rev. ALEXANDER GORDON, 
M.A. 


IVINGTON CHAPEL.—SERMON, 
JUNE 4th. Preacher, Rev. W. J. Jupp, of 
Liverpool. 


ROFT SCHOOL. — SERMONS, 
JUNE 18th, 1899. Preacher, Rev. A. H. 
Do.ruiy, of Leigh. 


SUSTENTATION FUND 


For the Augmentation of Ministers’ Stipends. 
$< 


SECRETARIES of Congregations desiring 
Grants from this Fund for the year 1899-1900 may 
obtain the needful forms of application by writing 
before MARCH 8lst, 1899, to Mr. WorrHineron, 
The Hill, Stourbridge. 

HARRY RAWSON, 
A. W. WORTHINGTON, 


DEPTFORD CHAPEL, Church Street. 


——<< 
AN URGENT APPEAL, 


The condition of the roof of the above Chapel 
has long been a source of grave anxiety to the con- 
gregation, and the damage done by recent gales 
reveals the need of its entire and immediate re- 
construction. The Vestries adjoining the Chapel 
are also beyond repair, and must be removed, 

It is proposed to reconstruct the Chapel roof, 
and to replace the Vestries by an Iron room, which 
would afford increased and much needed accommo- 
dation for Sunday School and other purposes. 

A good work is being done in the neighbourhood, 
which is densely populated by the very poor, and 
the congregation is wholly composed of poor but 
earnest persons who are unable to do more than 
meet the incidental expenses of public worship, 

An urgent appeal for funds is made by the cons 
gregation that the work, which will involve an 
outlay of about £230, may be undertaken at once, 
as arrangements must be made to meet for worship 
elsewhere. 

The Provincial Assembly of London and South 
Eastern Counties have, with the full sanction and 
approval of the London District Unitarian Society, 
promised the sum of £25 from the St. Alban’s 
Fund, when the amount raised reaches £150. 

Donations or promises will be thankfully re- 
ceived and acknowledged by the Minister, the Rev. 
A. J. Marcuant, 387, Clifton-road, Peckham, 
London, S.E., and will be published in Tue 
INQUIRER and Christian Life. 


Hon. Secs. 


Contributions Received or Promised. 


8. S. Tayler, Esq. (President of London £ s. d. 
District Unitarian Society) RonF Ea Bie 
F. Nettlefold, Esq., Norwood ... cae, 20710710 


ONGSIGHT FREE CHRISTIAN 
CHURCH. 


DECORATION AND REPAIRS FUND. 


“ And all the women that were wise-hearted did 
spin with their hands.’—Ex. xxxv. 25. 

The congregation is working to raise a Fund of 
£250 by a Bazaar. A little unexpected help is 
often a great help. Donations and Parcels of Goods 
will be thankfully acknowledged by 

WILFRED HARRIS (Minister), 

_ 16, Lime Grove, Longsight, Manchester ; 

Miss E. B. WOOLLEY (Hon. Treas.), 

25, Goldschmidt-st., C.-on.-M., Manchester. 

The BAZAAR will be OPEN MARCH 16th, 17th, 
and 18th. 

“And they came, both men and women, as many 
as were willing-hearted.”—-Ex. xxxv. 22. 


IDDLETON.—OLD-ROAD UNIT- 
ARIAN CHAPEL. 

OPENING of NEW ORGAN, SATURDAY, 
March 4th, 1899. Service at 3.30 P.M., conducted 
by the Rev, CHArLEs Roper, B.A., of Moss-side. 
Preacher, Rev. C.J. Street, M.A., LL.B., of Bolton, 
Organist, S. W. Pituine, Esq, of Mirfield. 


At 5 pm. TEA will be provided in the School- 
room at a charge of 1s. each. 

At 7 p.m. Mr, Prttine will give a Grand Organ 
Recital. Special Vocalists: Miss Whatmough, of 
Heywood, and Mr. Bertram Smith, of Gee Cross, 
Admission only by Programme, ls. each, to be had 
at the door. 

On SUNDAY, 5th March, Services will be con- 
tinued at 2.30 pM. and 6PM. Preacher: After- 
noon, Rev. 8. A. SreinTHAL, of Manchester ; Even- 
ing, Rev. A. Lancaster, Resident Minister. 


SUNDAY, March 12th, Preacher: . Afternoon 
and Evening, Rev. H. E. Dowson, B.A., of Gee 
Cross, 

Collections will be made at all the Services in 
aid of the New Organ Fund, 


THE ETHICAL WORLD. 
Epitzep sy DR. STANTON COIT. 


Articles on Important Social Questions, Education 
&c., from a purely ethical standpoint, 
Children’s Page. 


TWOPENCE WEEKLY. 
Office: 17, Johnson’s-court, Fleet-st., London, E.C. 


Schools, etc. 


HANNING HOUSE, HIGHGATE,- 


HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
AND BOARDING SCHOOL. 
For the daughters of Unitarian Ministers.and 
others. 

London Matriculation, English, Latin, French, 
German, Mathematics, Science, Elocution, Greek, 
Drawing, Class Singing, Dressmaking, Cookery, 
Calisthenics, Playground, Swings, Cricket, Garden, 

Outside Sanatorium, Laundry at home. 

Outside Examiner, 
Fees per Term : 

Boarders, £10 13s. 6d. or with Music, £12 5s. 
Extras ; Violin, Solo Singing, Painting, £2 2s. 
Shorthand, Dancing, 10s. 6d. 

Day scholars, 3 to 5 guineas, with Music extra, 
Kindergarten, 2 to 24 guineas, 
Manager—Miss MATILDA SHARPE. 

HALF TERM begins MONDAY, March 6th. 


IGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
SOUTH MARINE TERRACE, 
ABERYSTWYTH, 


Mrs. MARLES THOMAS. 

First-class Honours, Special Distinctions, Certifi- 
cates, Prizes and Medals have been gained in various 
Public Examinations. Scholarships at the Univer- 
sity Colleges have also been obtained from the 
School, 


ILTON LODGE SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS, 5, EATON PLACE, BRIGHTON. 


Mrs. pk WASGINDT. 
Miss FOX, B.A. (London). 
Miss p—E WASGINDT, 
(Frankfort Conservatoire), 
Careful Home Training. Special attention to 
Conversational French and German. Pupils pre- 
pared for Oxford and Cambridge Local Examina- 
tions, 5 


JB RRB SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


es 


PRINCIPAL 


PRINCIPAL 
ENGLISH TEACHER ... 
VIOLIN AND PIANO 


PrincrpaLs—Miss J. F. GRUNER (Certif. Student 
of Girton College), Moorcroft, Hindhead, 
Surrey. 
Miss MACRAE MOIR (Cambridge Higher 
Local), Ling Cottage, Hindhead, Surrey. 


The aim of the School is to combine the ad- 
vantages of a good Boarding School with a thorough 
Education and healthy outdoor life. 

A limited number of Girls received by the 
Principals. All the Assistants are experienced 
teachers of University standing. 

Special attention paid to modern languages. 
French taught by a certificated teacher from Paris. 
Music by ladies trained in Brussels and Germany. 

Girls may be prepared for College entrance and. 
other examinations. 

The district of Hindhead is one of the healthiest 
parts of England, and much recommended by 
doctors for its bracing air and gravel soil. 

Terms for Board and Education on application 
to the Principals. 


MANCHESTER HIGH SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS. 


BOARDING HOUSE, sanctioned by the Gover-. 


nors of the School, and under the direction of one 
of the Mistresses on the Staff. HALF TERM 
begins FEB. 28th. 

For Prospectus and full particulars, apply to 
Miss A. SHannon, 1, Addison-terrace, Victoria 
Park, Manchester. 


Printed by WoopraLu & KINDER, 70 to 76, Long Acre, W.C. 
and Published for the Proprietors by E. KENNEDY, at 
the Office, 8, Essex-street, Strand, London, W.C. Ci 
Agent, Joun HeEywoop, 29 and 30, Shoe-lane, E.C. 
Manchester (Wholesale), Jonn Heywoop, Deansgate.— 
Saturday, March 4, 1899, 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


——o— 


Tue Pilgrimage of Peace, the child of 
Mr. Stead’s enthusiastic imagination, has 
had to be abandoned, and we cannot pre- 
tend to regret it. The proposal seemed 
to us from the first to verge dangerously 
on the theatrical, and unlikely to do any 
service to the cause we bave at heart. In 
last week’s War against War, the possi- 
bility of the abandonment of the English 
deputation to the Tsar seems to be also 
contemplated, and this we should not 
regret either. The solid part of the move- 
ment is in the national demonstration, 
which has. been so striking a success in 
Town’s meetings throughout the country 
and in the memorials to Lord Salisbury 
and to the Tsar, which are being exten- 
sively signed. It is to be hoped that the 
National Convention on March 21 will be 
a decisive meeting, and that the repre- 
sentatives of this country will go to the 
Tsar’s Conference at the Hague, strength- 
ened by an overwhelming expression of 
the desire of our people in the matter of 
armaments and arbitration. 


Tue Tsar can be made aware of the 
strength of feeling in this country on the 
subject of his proposals, without the 
attendance of any deputation, which we 
cannot suppose that he is very anxious to 
receive. We are grateful to the Tsar for 
the initiative he has taken, and the great 
service his proposal has rendered to the 
cause of peace; but at the same time it is 
lamentable to be made aware how helpless 
his generous nature is to prevent the 
working out of a Russian policy in Fin- 
land, which, so far as our present infor- 


mation goes, seems to be a direct breach 
of his solemn oath to preserve the liberties 
of an independent, progressive and peace- 
loving people. 


Tue Bishop of Winchester has written 
to Lord ;Halifax in reference to the 
Declaration of the English Church Union, 
to which we referred last week, expressing 
surprise that the members of the Union 
should have committed themselves to the 
statements, historical and other, which it 
contains. The summary of what occurred 
at the Reformation seems to him open to 
legitimate criticism; and passing from 
particular points in the declaration, the 
Bishop concludes :— 

“No. loyal Churchman, to whatever 
party he may belong, proposes (I quote 
your statement) ‘to barter the principles 
of the Church for the sake either of 
Kstablishment or endowment.’ Will any 
thoughtful man gravely contend that the 
ritual questions at issue in the recent 
strifes can be fairly ranked as fundamental 
‘principles’? I would ask such men 
rather: By which alternative are ‘the 
principles of the Church’ more gravely 
imperilled, by the abandonment in a few 
churches of some ritual accretion, or by 
the resolve to retain such usages in oppo- 
sition to the deliberate direction of a 
unanimous Episcopate studiously anxious 
to be just? To have asked such a 
question of John Keble would have been 
an insult.” 


Tue recent action of the Bishops in 
Convocation in welcoming the Revised 
Version of the Bible and sanctioning its 
use in church isa sign of progress too 
little noticed amid the noise and confusion 
of other controversies. When the Revised 
Version was first issued there was some 
little excuse for delay in its adoption for 
public services, on account of the small- 
ness of the type in which it was printed ; 
but the recently issued folio edition meets 
the need of the most exacting, and is 
worthy to take its place even on the 
cathedral lectern. It is a beautiful 
pulpit edition, which may be had for two 
guineas, or with the Apocrypha for £2 10s. 
Bound in turkey morocco, which is de- 
sirable with so large a volume, it costs 
£3 10s., or with the Apocrypha four 
guineas. Another welcome new edition 
is that with the marginal references care- 
fully revised. 

Mrs. Humpury Warp writes in this 
week’s Christian World an extremely in- 
teresting account of the “Invalid Chil- 
dren’s School,” which has been established 
at the Passmore Edwards Settlement in 
Tavistock-place. Much has already been 
done in London for mentally defective 
children, but this is the first school for 


crippled children under the control of the 
School Board, though two other efforts at 
Stepney and at the Women’s University 
Settlement in Southwark have preceded 
it. The Settlement provides rooms and a 
playground, a nurse superintendent and 
an ambulance, to bring in the children, at 
a cost of about £220 a year, while the 
School Board furnished the rooms and 
provides the trained teacher. The school 
began with twenty-five children, and is 
an admirable example of what may be 
done in other quarters. A  three-half- 
penny dinner is provided for the children, 
of which we will quote Mrs. Ward’s 
account :— 

“The first day it was mutton broth, 
and rice pudding with treacle. The Lon- 
don child does not naturally take to 
wholesome food; it is said to take a year 
to teach a London child to eat porridge, 


and one little girl announced at 
once, ‘I don’t like rice, or sago, 
or tapioca, or any of them things!’ 
But on the whole, thanks to the 


treacle, the meal went down well, and 
under the clever catering of the Settle- 
ment housekeeper, Mrs. Russell, the 
dinners seem to have been so far a steady 
success. T'en ladies, coming two at a 
time, divide the daily interval between 
them. Each pair of friends take a day a 
week. They help the Nurse-Superinten- 
dent serve the dinner, and then take the 
children out on fine days, either in the 
playground of the Settlement or in the 
beautiful garden, shaded with big plane 
trees, that the Duke of Bedford had 
recently brought into being at the back of 
the Settlement. The garden interval is 
the part of the day to which these chil- 
dren, many of whom are just as full of 
the restless instincts of childhood as any 
others, specially look forward. They push 
each other about in the go-cart ; they spin 
their tops, or they quarrel perhaps, and a 
helper has to fly to prevent the use of the 
small crutches for quite other than their 
lawful purposes. It is pleasant to think 
that as the trees break into leaf, and the 
grass gets soft and green, the garden will 
play a larger and larger part in their 
school life. It will be possible, perhaps, 
when the full summer comes, to give many 
of the lessons out of doors, for there is 
nothing these delicate children want sv 
much as continous open air.” 

Tur Rey. Alexander Robinson, the 
heretic of Kilmun, who on account of the 
teaching of his book, “A Study of the 
Saviour in the Newer Light” (1895, 
revised edition 1898), was in 1897 expelled 
from the Established Church of Scotland, 
has been called to the ministry of the 
Congregational Church at Crieff. At the 
induction service, the Rev. Dr. Hunter, of 
Glasgow, officiated, and made thefollowing 
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reference to the crisis through which Mr. 
Robinson had passed :— 


Called and consecrated to the work of the 
ministry, and endowed with~ qualities that 
insured usefulness in it, he was glad that at 
this crisis of his life Mr. Robinson had not 


been compelled to turn to any less Satisfying 
form of activity. By that afternoon’s service, 


he need hardly say, they did not profess to 
restore to him anything which he had lost, nor 
to confer any additional validity whatever on 
his claim to resume the work of the Christian 
ministry. His call and consecration to that 
work had not been given by man, and by men 
they could not be withdrawn or restored. His 
fitness for the ministry was in his own cha- 
racter, spirit, and power, and that inherent fit- 
ness, therefore, no ecclesiastical ordination 
could give, and no ecclesiastical deposition 
could deprive him of it. There was a Church 
beyond the Church of Scotland, and a much 
larger Christian world. Mr. Robinson was still 
a member of the Holy Catholic Church of 
Christ, and, as the pastor of a congregation of 
faithful men, he would be cast more completely 
on the unity of the Spirit, and be made to feel 
his oneness all the more in his loneliness and 
isolation, with the one true Spiritual Church 
that was within and without all the Churches. 
There he could stand simply and naturally, 
and do his work honestly in full sympathy 
with all Christian communities until the day 
dawned of a larger and more comprehensive 
National Church, or till the work of his own 
little day was finished. 

Wits reference to the settlement of the 
Rey. A. Robinson at Crieff, the Revs. A. 
Shepherdand H. Herbert Snell, of Glasgow, 
wrote a joint letter to the Glasgow Herald, 
to say that, although the Congregational 
Church had chosen Mr. Robinson, it did 
not follow that he would be admitted as a 
member of the Congregational Union of 
Scotland, adding that no one who did not 
believe in the deity of Jesus Christ and 
the Atonement hasa right “ to beacknow- 
ledged or call himself a Congregational 
minister.” On this Dr. Hunter wrote to 
say that Mr. Robinson had no intention 
of applying for admission to the Union, 
but that if he had, there was nothing in 
his views irreconcilable with the theological 
statement quoted asthe basis of that Union. 
Another correspondent, Mr. William 
Wilson, wrote :— 


I cannot understand Mr. Snell’s position at 
all, for he was once a member of a non- 
subscribing—a simple Christian—Church, but 
now seems to think subscription to the Trinity 
necessary to salvation. 


He adds :— 


When will the Congregational Union, when 

will the other churches in the land, have their 
eyes opened to the truth that they will serve 
God and Christ best by abolishing creed sub- 
scription, by opening their churches to all— 
Unitarians and Trinitarians alike—who wish 
to be religious and to worship the Father in 
spirit and in truth, and leaving people per- 
fectly free in the matter of theology ? 
On which the Christian World, quoting 
these sentences, adds:—“That is what 
it must come to in the end. When, as is 
actually the case in every considerable 
Church in the land, people of every variety 
of theological opinion, from the ante- 
evolution ideas of fifty years ago to the 
latest brand of the ‘New Orthodoxy,’ are 
worshipping and serving harmoniously 
together, what is there to hinder our pro- 
fessing as a principle what we are all con- 
senting to as a practice P” 

Unitarian services have been regularly 
held for more than two years in Hobart 
Town, Tasmania, and through the help of 
the B. and F.U.A. a visit was recently 


paid to the congregation by the Rev. R. 
H. Lambley, of Melbourne. Mr. Lambley 
arrived in Hobart on Friday, Jan. 6, and 
on the two following Sundays lectured in 
the afternoon and conducted an evening 
service, at which the attendances steadily 
increased. On Thursday, Jan. 19, he de- 
livered a farewell address-on “The Prin- 
ciples and Ideals of Unitarianism in the 
light of its History”; after which ques- 
tions were invited, and a conference of 
those interested in the movement was held. 
Mr. Lambley strongly urged the establish- 
ment of a Sunday-school and a roll of 
members. On the following morning he 
left for New Zealand. 


—— 


Jan Mactaren, who is at present 
lecturing in the States, met a hurricane in 
crossing the Atlantic, and has sent to the 
British Weekly an account of the experi- 
ence :— 


The wind blew from three different quarters 
in turn, and the waves were about forty-five 
feet high. At their base and in the trough 
they were black ; midway upwards they were 
a very dark green ; towards the crest the dark 
green brightened into emerald, and the waves 
were crowned with clouds of white foam 
through which once and again the sunlight 
broke. As a wave of this size and fearful 
beauty approached the vessel one felt that it 
was certain to cover it from stem to stern. If 
it had, such a wave would have broken in the 
whaleback deck at the bow, have swept away 
the boats, possibly might have carried away 
the officers’ quarters forward and even have 
destroyed the bridge. As it was, the vessel 
lifted on the approach of the wave, and rose 
like a seabird on the billows till at last her 
bow passed through the crest of the wave, 
while the stream of emerald poured along the 
side of the vessel, and the white spray was 
driven by the wind over the bridge and above 
the funnels. Now and again the crest of a 
wave would strike upon the beam, flooding the 
decks with water and making the ship quiver 
from end to end, 

The safety of the vessel through this 
terrible commotion depended on the perfect 
seamanship of the captain, who was three 
days and three nights continuously on the 
bridge, and it is the judgment of certain on 
board who had been in many storms and 
knew the Atlantic well that no man could 
have shown finer qualities in his profession or 
discharged his responsible trust with more 
perfect success. The head of the vessel was 
ever kept to the hurricane, and the speed 
reduced in proportion to the head wind. Had 
the captain made the slightest mistake in the 
direction of his vessel, or had gone above a 
certain rate of speed, the result would have 
been a greater or less disaster. As it was, so 
cleverly was the vessel managed that during 
the height of this fearful hurricane, while the 
roar of the wind was like thunder, and the 
aspect of the sea like nothing else but the 
Bernese Oberland as you look at it from one 
of the mountains, there was not the slightest 
discomfort for the passengers (at least, those 
at all accustomed to the sea), andjthe vessel was 
really quieter in the hurricane than during 
some of the moderate gales. The behaviour 
of the Tewtonic was altogether admirable, and 
she seemed indeed like a thing of life—a marine 
creature, buoyant and glad, rejoicing in the 
waves beneath her and the wind which she 
cut in two. 


A memoria to Mrs. Gaskell was 
erected at Knutsford some little time ago 
by Mr. R. H. Watt, an admirer of her 
novels, It is a beautiful bas-relief, 
executed by Professor d’Orsi, of the 
Royal Academy of Naples, and is placed 
in the front of the post-office. The Sketch 
of March 1 contained an article by the Rev. 
G. A. Payne, with illustrations of the old 
Knutsford chapel and Mrs, Gaskell’s 


grave, as well as of the bas-relief, which 
shows the expressive and noble features of 
the gifted authoress, turned slightly to- 
wards the spectator, while below ‘“ Cran- 
ford” is appropriately represented. Mr, 
Payne gives an interesting account of 
recent editions of this most popular of 
Mrs. Gaskell’s stories, and also of recent 
articles in the magazines referring to her 
and her works. 2 

A muutitupE of friends who have 
delighted in the “Recreations of a 
Country Parson” will have heard with 
sorrow of the death at Bournemouth, on 
Wednesday week, of Dr. A. K. H. Boyd, 
minister of the University Church at St. 
Andrews. “A. K. H. B.,” born in 1825, 
though the child of a Scottish manse in 
Ayrshire, was sent to King’s College, 
London, where he came under the 
influence of Frederick Denison Maurice, 
and was subsequently called to the Bar, 
The Gospel, however, proved in his case 
stronger than the Law, and after gradua- 
ting at Glasgow with honours, and going 
through the divinity course, he was 
ordained in 1851 to the ministry in the 
Church of Scotland. Since 1865 he had 
been at St. Andrews, and had held the 
highest office as Moderator of the General 
Assembly of his Church. He was a man 
of wide influence, and the Country Parson 
had ‘Graver Thoughts,” but as writer of 
the charming essays of his “‘ Recreations ”’ 
he will probably be the longest remem- 
bered. 


Miss Sara Hurnnetzt, who died at 
Coventry last Tuesday in her eighty- 
seventh year, was one of George Hliot’s 
most intimate friends. She was thirty, 
and Mary Ann Evans was nearly twenty- 
three when they first met at the house of 
her brother-in-law, Mr. Charles Bray, at 
Coventry. The two women were closely 
drawn together, not only in sympathy, 
but in intellectual interests and pursuits, 
yet she and the Brays were completely 
taken by surprise when George Eliot con- 
fessed to them that she was the author of 
“ Scenes from Clerical Life” and “ Adam 
Bede.’ Miss Hennell was the author, 
among other works, of an essay on Butler’s 
« Analogy,” to which Mr. Gladstone wrote 
areply. Her sister, Mrs. Charles Bray, 
is still living. : 


Tur Sunday School Association has 
received 132 applications from superin- 
tendents desirous of obtaining grants of 
books for their schools out of the fund 
lately subscribed for this purpose. A 
committee has now been appointed to 
consider the requests made, and to appor- 
tion the grants, bearing in mind especially 
the needs of the poorer Sunday-schools. 


We should be glad to call the attention 
of our readers to the urgent appeal on 
behalf of the old Deptford chapel, which 
appears in our advertisement column. 
The congregation are obliged to find other 
accommodation for their services, so that 
prompt help toward the expense of reno- 
vation will be particularly welcome. 


A rew more smiles of silent sympathy, 
a few more tender words, a little more 
restraint on temper, may make all the 


difference between happiness and half. 
happiness in those I live with—Stopford — 


| Brooke, : 
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ARNOBIUS.—I. 


Some time back, I casually took down 
from my book-shelves a volume of the Ante- 
Nicene Christian Library. It happened 
to bea translation of “‘ The Seven Books of 
Arnobius Adversus Gentes,’ and I was 
struck with the opening sentence of the 
Preface, which declared that the author 
“has been most unjustly neglected in 
modern times.” This proved a sufficient 
inducement to me to read the book. It is 
true that by some critics the author has 
been declared to be a man of no account, 
but it occurred to me that a translator is 
bound to read his author through and to 
understand what he says; whereas the 
critic is by no means certain to do the 
former, and often gives grievous proofs 
that he has not done the latter, so that 
there was an a prior? probability that the 
translator's opinion was the most to be 
relied on. It may be true that Arnobius 
did not write classical Latin; but then I 


have been told that the New Testament is 


not written in classical Greek, and yet 
some people have found it worth reading. 
It is said that the author is verbose, and 
in some places enigmatical. Well, we 
have known a great orator of the present 
age who also was verbose and sometimes 
enigmatical, whose eloquence was, never- 
theless, admired and for many years 
determined the destiny of a great nation. 
If the work of Arnobius has been 
neglected by subsequent ages, that is no 
reason why the student of history should 
not be interested in an author who was 
popular in his day and generation ; for we 
must judge a given age not only by the 
works which have been approved by suc- 
ceeding generations, but also, and still 
more, by the works which were popular 
when they were written, and which, there- 
fore, enable us to understand the spirit of 
the age. It might be supposed that the 
arguments urged against the popular 
Heathenism of the fourth century of the 
Christian era have become long ago 
obsolete. Even if that were so, the 
argument would have an historical interest 
for us. But in some respects, which f 
will venture to specify, this work of 
Arnobius has in it a singular up-to-date 
ring. 

There are some at the present day who 
believe that the opinions which a man 
holds influence his religious life. That 
view, whether right or wrong, is supported 
by Arnobius, who says: “ Opinion con- 
stitutes religion ”’ (VII. c. 37). Arnobius 
says: “One religion is common to both” 
(i.e. Heathen and Christian), and our 
missionary to India recently declared that 
all religions are in essence one. Arnobius 
says: “It is dangerous to attempt to 
prove by arguments that God . . . exists” 
(I. c, 32). This dictum is echoed in a 
sermon published this year by the most 
popular of preachers, who says: ‘The 
attempts to prove it (the existence of God) 
have made more atheists than the argu- 
ments of the atheists themselves.” Let 
us devoutly hope that Natural Theology is 
not taught in our theological colleges—if 
this dictum be true. 


A short time back a writer claimed fora 
articular form of the doctrine of evolution 
that it had for the first time removed 
from the minds of pious men the idea 
that the universe was made especially for 
them, But in point of fact there have 
been writers in almost every age who have 


raised the protest against such an idea, 
and Arnobius is one of these. 


“Are we to.expect that the plans. and 
arrangements of Nature are to be adapted 
to our temporary wants? Shall we call 
everything evil which does us no good ¥ 
Because it interferes with your lawful and, 
perhaps, unlawful pleasures—would you 
say that it is pernicious and adverse ? 
Hellebore is poison to man, should it, 
therefore, not grow? If you wish that 
your complaints should have a basis, you 
must first inform us whether the world 
was created and fashioned for you?” 
(I. ce. 11.) Theodore Parker’s account 
of “a Bumblebee’s Thoughts on the Plan 
and Purpose of the Universe,” delivered 
on the twenty-first of June, in the year 
one million six hundred and seventeen 
before our era, before a great scientific 
convention of Bumblebees, has for its 
object to prove that “the plan of the 
Universe intends the Bumblebee as its 
End and Final Cause.” Arnobius would 
have delighted in this delicious satire. 
The question whether animals are intelli- 
gent beings and have a language of their 
own has been much discussed in recent 
times. Arnobius had evidently con- 
sidered this subject, for he puts into the 
mouth of an ox, a protest that he is not 
such a base creature as men are apt to 
suppose. ‘“ How do they know whether 
I do what I do for my own reasons, and 
whether that sound which I give forth is 
my kind of words and is understood by 
us alone ?”’ (VII. c. 9.) 


Arnobius says:—‘ We Christians are 
nothing else than worshippers of the 
Supreme King and Head under our 
Master Christ. If you examine care- 
fully, you will find that nothing else is 
implied in that religion.” (BE. ¢ 27). 
This is precisely the definition which some 
of us would gladly accept. Nevertheless, 
Arnobius seems to have developed a 
somewhat original philosophy of the 
Christian religion and to have treated it 
as synonymous with Christianity itself—a 
method surely not become obsolete in 
these latter days. 

There are some theologians in the 
present day who insist on the Incarna- 
tion rather than the Atonement — 
“ Salvation by Incarnation” is the title 
of a book just published. Arnobius, 
as I shall point out, urges arguments 
opposed to the doctrine of Atonement, 
and insists on a particular kind of 
Incarnation, by means of which those who 
are willing may enter on eternal life. He 
thus teaches the doctrine of conditional 
immortality which has been advocated in 
the present century and if we may judge 
from the reticence as to everlasting punish- 
ment in the Free Church Catechism, we 
are led to suppose that it is the accepted 
doctrine of the Evangelical Churches, for 
if they did believe in everlasting punish- 
ment, they would surely not be silent on 
so stupendous a doctrine. 

At the present time, great importance is 
attributed by some to a high ritual and to 
a sacrificial religion—and the most 
rigorous protest is raised against them by 
others. Arnobius goes to the very root 
of all ritual, however elaborate or how- 
ever simple, when he says :—‘‘ We honour 
the Gods with this (incense) someone 
will perhaps say. But we are not inquir- 
ing what your feeling is, but what is the 
feeling of the Gods ; nor do we ask what is 
done by you, but how much they value 


what is done to purchase their favour.” 
(VIL. ¢. 27). 

Arnobius taught that Christ cured the 
diseases of man without using means; 
and that he gave others the power to do 
this in his name both before and after his 
death. On the other hand, he describes 
physicians as creatures “ earth-born and 
not relying on true science, but founding 
ona system of conjecture and wavering in 
estimating probabilities’ (I. c. 48). This 
mistrust of physicians has certainly been 
felt through many generations, during 
which the conflicting theories of medicine 
have been made the butt of the satirist. 
Even when definite knowledge has been 
attained, the power to heal has not grown 
part passu. In a_ recent review of 
“Medicine in 1898,” the writer asserts 
that “in the treatment of many common 
complaints the medical man of to-day is 
as much at a loss for a specific remedy as 
ever Hippocrates was. He may know 
exactly the natural history of a particular 
disease, but he can prescribe nothing 
whatever to alter its natural history. We 
complain; but the medical profession 
have a right to reply that too much is ex- 
pected of their therapeutics, while too 
little is credited to them for their work of 
prevention.” —Daily Chronicle, Jan. 9. 
That may be so, but when the disease_ is 
already present it is too late to prevent its 
advent, and the question is—what bas to 
be done then? The faith of Arnobius in 
the cure of diseases by Christ without 
using means, and by those to whom he 
commits that power, is present with us in 
the case of the Peculiar People, whose 
practice is the logical outcome of the 
mingled mistrust and faith of which I 
have spoken. When they read in the 
gospel of Mark of a certain woman who 
had suffered many things of many 
physicians, and had spent all that she 
had and was nothing bettered, but rather 
grew worse, but who was at once cured by 
her faith in Christ; and when they are 
told that Christ committed this power to 
others, so that it was operative so late as 
the time of St. Thomas of Canterbury, 
in the opinion of Dr. Abbott, to say 
nothing of the Roman Catholic faith that 
miracles of healing are still worked: why 
should they not trust to the assurance of 
St. James that the prayer of faith shall 
save the sick and that the Lord shall raise 
him up? On one condition, of course, 
that they have the same implicit faith 
which was an essential in the olden time. 
The logic seems unanswerable—if the 
premises are true. And the dilemma 
seems plain. Hither all orthodox people 
ought to advocate the principles of so- 
called Christian science, or renounce the 
orthodox premises on which this argument 
depends. : 

The question of human longevity will 
always be of interest, especially to those 
who are growing old; and at the present 
day we flatter ourselves that life is longer 
than it used to be. It is worth while our 
observing, therefore, that Arnobius (it 
would be interesting to know on what 
data) fixes the extreme limit of human life 
at 120 years. 

Vegetarianism aud teetotalism are 
subjects in connection with which an 
honest zeal is exhibited at the present 
time. Arnobius, to say the least, shows a 
considerable sympathy with these move- 
ments. If he does not abstain from eat- 
ing meat, he looks upon the practice as a 
barbaric one, “ We half-savage men—nay, 
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rather (to say with more candour what it 
is truer and more candid to say), we 
savages, whom unhappy necessity and bad 
habit have trained to take these as food— 
are sometimes moved with pity for them ; 
we ourselves accuse and condemn our- 
selves when the thing is seen and looked 
into thoroughly, because, neglecting the 
law which is binding on men, we have 
broken through the bonds which naturally 
united us at the beginning ” (VII. c. 4). 

He is as fully alive to the evils of 
drunkenness as any teetotaler of the 
present day can possibly be. He protests 
against offering to the gods wine which 
“weakens the strength of all human 
virtues ; which if you take too eagerly you 
know not what you are doing, you are 
ignorant of what you are saying, you are 
at last reviled, and become infamous as a 
drunkard, a luxurious and abandoned 
fellow” (VII. c. 30). 

If Arnobius had been a favourite author 
at the present time we might have con- 
jectured that some modern writers had 
borrowed from him his way of illustrating 
a subject. 

Froude, in his “Siding at a Railway 
Station,” represents all the animals of 
which he had eaten a part rising up and 
asking him, through the mouth of an ox, 
what he had done to justify the sacrifice 
of so many lives. Arnobius puts into the 
mouth of an ox a similar speech demand- 
ing what innocent animals have done that 
they should be sacrificed for the sins of 
mankind. Arnobius says of men: ‘“ But 
if they were to perceive that they are 
worthless creatures, and that there is no 
great difference between themselves and 
a little ant... .” (VII. c. 34)—the very 
idea suggested by the title of the work, 
“God and the Ant.” ‘Can the ant creep 
up into the brain of man to see man’s 
world as man sees it? Yet has man, 
whose whole world is in the eyes of God 


but as one ant in a universe, thought to, 


creep into God’s brain, to see as He sees, 
to think as He thinks, and to judge the 
Omnipotent One by man’s little laws.” 
“ You think,” says our author, “that as 
soon as you pass away freed from the 
bonds of your fleshly members you will 
find wiugs with which you may rise to 
heaven and soar to the stars. We shun 
such presumption. . . . You suppose that 
without the aid of others you will return 
to your master’s palace as if to your own 
home, no one hindering you. But we on 
the contrary. .. .” (IIL. ¢. 33.) Asimilar 
misgiving is expressed by a modern 
author in a striking poem denominated 
“Wings.” 

It is surely interesting to find that this 
author who wrote some 1,600 vears ago, 
and engaged in a controversy with the 
heathen which might well be regarded as 
altogether obsolete to-day, touches more 
or less incidentally on questions which are 
now being debated, while he has evidently 
sufficient insight to appreciate difficulties 
which have only been emphasised by the 
greater knowledge of the present age. In 
the next paper I shaJl endeavour to show 
what was the main purpose of Arnobius 
in writing Adversus Gentes. 
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LITERATURE. 
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A MODERN INDIAN SAINT.* 


Tue modern student of ancient Indian 
Scriptures, as he reads, and perhaps ad- 
mires those wonderful records, is apt to 
question whether the ideals of piety they 
represent were ever realised, or are at all 
realisable, by ordinary human beings. In 
his recent biography of Ramkrishna, who 
died in 1886, Professor Max Miller has 
tried to show that there was, even in our 
own time, at least one man who had 
largely lived some of those ancient 
ideals. Ramkrishna’s was no doubt a 
unique personality, but as Professor Max 
Miller himself points out, he was only 
one of a class of Hindu saints still to be 
met with in the holy places of India. 
They are not very widely known even 
among educated Indians, but it has been 
my exceeding good fortune to meet a few 
of them, and I know that there are scores, 
if not hundreds of this class, still living 
in various parts of India, whose character 
and piety would secure their canonisation 
anywhere. The learned Professor cites 
only one other name of this class in his 
book—namely, Pawari Baba of Ghazipur. 
There are three others mentioned by him, 
but, strictly speaking, none of them belong 
to the class to\which Rémkrishna be- 
longed. Both Debendranath Tagore, the 
venerable patriarch of the Brahmo Samaj, 
and Dayananda Saraswati, the founder of 
the AryaSamaj, are powerful personalities, 
associated with two most promising 
religious movements of modern India; 
but they, as well as the other gentleman, 
Rai Saligram, whom the Professor cites, 
are, unlike Ramkrishna and Pawari Baba, 
more or less products of Western culture. 
Rai Saligram was a high official under the 
Government, and Debendranath is an 
English scholar widely read in European 
philosophy; while Dayannada, though he 
did not, I believe, know English, had, 
nevertheless, enough touch with Western 
ideas to be able to devote one whole 
chapter of his Introduction to a new com- 
mentary of the Vedas to a criticism of 
the Bible. Ramkrishna, on the contrary, 
though he might talk of gas and steam 
engine, was absolutely innocent of all 
Western—indeed, of all—culture. He was 
the product pure and simple of Indian 
Sddhan--those ethical, spiritual, and 
psycho-physical disciplines and practices, 
so common among the religious mendi- 
cants of that country—operating upon the 
popular and current heno-theistic idealism 
of the Hindus. 

Within the last few years a Ram- 
krishna cult has grown up in Bengal. 
The movement, so far, is confined only 
to a few educated persons, who had come 
into personal contact with the saint. The 
most prominent of these, recently dead, 
was a Professor of Science in Calcutta, 
and held the position of chemical analyst 
under the Government of Bengal. There 
seems to exist everywhere a very short 
cut from intellectual scepticism to religious 
supernaturalism ; and what Dr. Fairbairn 
describes as the true history of Dr. New- 
man’s religious life, typifies the mental 
story of many of the leaders of this new 
movement. They are all very honest and 
pious men—deeply earnest souls, whose 
devotion and self-sacrifice command the 


*“Rimkrishna: His Life and Sayings.” By 
the Right Hon. F, Max Miiller, K.M. Longmans, 
Green and Co, 1898, 5s, 


respect of all who have come in contact 
with them. In India, however, cults grow 
rapidly. There are so many incarnations 
already that one more or less does not 
really matter much; so people do not 
much care to quarrel with them for the 
claims they set up on behalf of their 
Master. I am not sure whether Swamy 
Vivekananda regards Ramkrishna as an 
incarnation in the popular sense, but the 
skeleton story of his Master’s life supplied 
by him to Professor Max Miller, which 
forms the nucleus of the present work, 
bears sad evidence of the want of that criti- 
cal discrimination which we had a right to 
expect from one like him. The chrono- 
logical element that might impart an 
organic unity to the story and help to 
explain the highly interesting and instruc- 
tive psychological phenomena presented 
by it, is absolutely absent in the method 
of arrangement followed by the Swamy. 
Consequently the narrative before us is no 
more a biography than the Fourth Gospel. 
Professor Max Miller recognises it clearly, 
and tries to turn this radical defect to good 
account by presenting it as an object- 
lesson on what he calls ‘The Dialogic 
Process.” But this is hardly sufficient 
compensation for our loss; because, but. 
for this defect, this small book might have 
given the English-reading public a most 
accurate and charming exposition of some 
of the deepest aspects of religious life and 
thought in India. 

In India philosophy is not merely 
speculative, but highly practical. This is 
specially true of the Veddnta, of which 
this biography has been presented to us 
as an object-lesson. The Veddnta is an 


‘inquiry into Brahman—or the Supreme 


Being; and it is distinctly laid down that 
the antecedent conditions of this inquiry 
are discrimination of what is eternal and 
what is non-eternal, non-attachment to all 
objects of desire whether here or in the 
next world, tranquillity of mind, subjuga- 
tion of the passions, patience in suffering, 
concentration, meditation, faith and thirst- 
ing after salvation. The last is, however, 
the first step in the process, which 
culminates in Brahma-Jiyndsa or inquiry 
into Brahman, and through this inquiry 
finally leads to that illumination which 
results in liberation. The Veddnta, it will 
thus be seen, though a philosophy, is also 
a system of ethical and spiritual discipline, 
without which the speculations are as 
nothing, but which alone raises the 
speculations to the realm of the highest 
reality. 

The Indian mendicants are not, as a 
class, very learned men. Ramkrishna, 
perhaps, never went to any school what- 
ever. The office which he held in the 
temple at Dakshineswar,near Calcutta, did 
not require much learning. As a rule 
these temple-priests are looked down upon 
by the other Brahmins as degraded and 
uncultured. They hardly know enough 
Sanskrit even to understand the meanings 
of the formulas they repeat during 
worship. There is no evidence that Ram- 
krishna was in any way more cultured 
than his class. But he had one thing 
which few persons of his or any other 
class have—namely, an intense religious- 
ness, a burning desire for salvation. He 
thus pre-eminently fulfilled the first pre- 
condition of Veddntic culture. He fulfilled 
the second also: he had faith. This term 
faith has a peculiar significance in Sans- 
krit: it does not mean faith in God, buta 
conviction of truth in the precepts of the 
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Gurw (the teacher), and the injunctions of 
the Sastras (the Scriptures). Ramkrishna 
had this faith in a large measure. When 
he worshipped the goddess in the temple, 
he approached her as a living and real 
presence. The image of Kali appears 
naturally very hideous to a European, 
and the worship of such an image is looked 
upon as a huge monstrosity. A wild, 
nude figure, as black as night, with dis- 
hevelled hair, adorned with a hideous 
necklace of human heads from which 
blood is dripping, standing upon the 
prostrate body of her husband—the 
picture is not pleasant. But they do not 
know that in India, and especially in 
_ Bengal, a thousand tender and_ pious 
sentiments have gathered round this 
apparently hideous symbol. Another 
name of Kali is Chamunda or Chandi, 
and the most superficial study of the 
book which goes by her name and 
describes some of her exploits in Markan- 
deya Purana at once shows that she is 
only a Vedantic symbol. Indeed, I once 
heard a great Samnyasin, who is regarded 
in some sense as the head of the order in 
India, a deep Vedantic scholar, describe 
this figure of Kali as a symbol of Bhakti, 
or love of God. The black colour is 
symbolic of eternity—love of God being 
eternal. The string of human _ heads 
signifies that it accepts with joy all 
sufferings even unto death. Nakedness 
is figurative of freedom, and the pros- 
trate body of Siva on which Kali stands 
means that Love can only grow upon Good- 
ness, Sivam meaning, in Sanskrit, good- 
ness. This Samnyasin is innocent of all 
modern culture, but he is a highly intel- 
lectual man. Ramkrishna, however, was 
different: he was simply a man of faith. 
To him Kali was not an allegory, but a 
reality—the very god of god; and though 
this figure was her image, the image 
was not herself. As he worshipped 
the image, his heart panted to have a 
vision of the original. Previous wor- 
shippers of Kali had left behind 
them the records of their devotional 
experiences. They had, tradition said, 
seen her, and entered into living, 
direct relations with her. One of these 
who lived in the last century has, through 
his devotional songs addressed to Kali, 
earned an undying reputation in Bengal, 
as a great Bhakta or devotee. There 
were other traditions relating to other 
devotees of Kali current in the country. 
Ramkrishna fed upon all these. And it 
cannot be denied that some of these 
hymns addressed to Kali are inspired by 
deep devotion, and breathe a high moral 
tone. ‘None else is to blame for it, 
mother,” says one; “I sink in the well 
that my own hands have dug. My pas- 
sions became as pickaxe and shovel, and 
with them have I sunk this well in this 
sacrificial field (i.e., this life); and the 
waters of death have now filled it.” 
Another hymn represents the devotee in 
presence of some serious danger or be- 
reavement ; but unmoved by it, he cries 
out, addressing Kali: ‘Am I, mother, a 
child that was born of thee before his 
time, that I should take fright if thou 
turnest an angry look upon me?” All 
these were Ramkrishna’s inheritance ; 
without these he is inexplicable ; and he 
turned them all to the best possible 
account. _Brpry Cuanpra Pat. 
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MR. SUNDERLAND ON 


INDIAN WORK. 


THE following extract from a letter just 
received from Rev. J. T. Sunderland, now 
of Oakland, Calcutta, will be read with 
interest, the writer being an expert in our 
work in India :— ; 


“Tam greatly interested in the fine 
beginning of Mr. Williams’ work in India, 
as I get word of it through Tur Inquirer 
and through Indian papers which I take. 
The great field which he finds for our 
thought and our literature is exactly what 
I found. Jam sure God has given to the 
Unitarians of England such a mission as 
has seldom been granted to any religious 
people before—of leadership in helping a 
whole vast nation of thoughtful men from 
an old faith that is siking and dissolving 
beneath their feet, to a new faith that is 
firm and enduring. Iam not surprised 
at. the reception which Armstrong’s book 
is meeting with, and the growing demand 
for Martineau. It is also true that Chan- 
ning, Parker, Emerson, and all our leading 
Unitarian thinkers have a work to do in 
India. I was surprised to find so many 
men who knew about them, who had one 
or more of their books, which they were 
3. [wish 
there could be prepared especially for India 
a book (or four small books) on Channing, 
Parker, Emerson, and Martineau, giving 
a very brief account of their lives and 
religious teachings, but especially setting 
forth with clearness and insight their re- 
ligious thought, with pretty copious 
quotations. I beheve such a book (or 
books), published at a very cheap price, 
would be widely read, and would do a 
work of vast good. But Mr. Harwood, 
Mr. Williams, and your Committee can 
judge of this quite as wisely as I. Ibelieve 
I talked with you and Mr. Bowie about it 
when I returned from India.” 
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THE YORKSHIRE UNITARIAN 
UNION. 


Srte,—In last week’s advertisement of 
the bazaar, to be held at the end of next 
month at Dewsbury, I observe that allu- 
sion is incidentally made, and I have no 
doubt in entire good faith, to “the 
diminished resources of the Yorkshire 
Union Committee.” From the point of view 
of our friends at Dewsbury itis quite true : 
the resources available for assisting them 
—or shouldI rather say for keeping them 
ina state of dependence ?—have not only 
diminished, but totally disappeared. [ 
for one do not regret it either for their sake, 
or for the general welfare of our cause. 
The great hindrance to getting real 
interest taken in the work of the Union 
has hitherto been the utter want of visible 
success. As the advertisement states, 
“during the past forty years the Dews- 
bury congregation has been assisted with 
an annual grant of about £70,” it has been 
often more, seldom less; but it is not the 
amount which is a cause of discouragement, 
but the fact that there has been no steady 
diminution of it. To judge (as outsiders 
must) by the amount of congregational 
contributions, there has been no steady 
progress; the record has been one of 
fluctuations : when things were at the best 
there seemed no prospect of independence, 
at the worst there was apprehension that 
the church would become entirely charge- 
able to the Union. 

Now, Sir, I have neither the right nor 
the inclination to reproach our brethren at 
Dewsbury with their lack of success; and 
if I presumed to do so I should certainly 
not choose the most promising moment in 
their history when they are making a 
determined effort to lift themselves up 
into the ranks of the independent con- 
gregations. By so doing they will give 
more help to the Union than mere saving 
of the annual grant, they will help our 
contention that Unitarianism is not dying 
out, and encourage our supporters with 
the assurance that the cause for which we 
plead is not a forlorn hope. 

But my immediate object in writing is 
to correct the statement about our 
‘diminished resources,’”’ which would 
seem to imply that the effort at Dews- 
bury is only an enforced consequence of a 
general failure. Now, this is a matter 
easily tested, and I think instructive as 
bearing on the controversy of Unitarian 
decline in recent years. Of course our 
income has varied with circumstances, 
most of all by reason of the varying grants 
made by the British and Foreign Asso- 
ciation according to our claims and needs ; 
but I find the total income for last year 
was £406; that for twenty-five years ago, 
when Mr. Blazeby and the late Mr. George 
Bucktonand Mr.Joseph Lupton were the en- 
ergetic officials, amounted to £409; ten 
years before that it was under £300 ; ten 
years yet earlier under £200. I do not say 
that these figures are wholly satisfactory, 
butthere are reasons,good aswell as bad, to 
account for the want of progress ; nor is it 
wholly to be regretted if the effect has 
been to brace Dewsbury to make a manly 
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The real change has been in the number 
of claims on the Union. Last year, with 
an income of £406, our Treasurer was £45 
in debt; in 1873, with an income almost 
the same, the Treasurer had £74 in hand. 
The fact is, we are doing more work, and 
giving more help, and extending our in- 
terests to the whole county, whereas 
before they were confined to the West 
Riding. 

I should not have troubled your readers 
with so much about our local concerns, but 
that, I believe, what applies to Yorkshire, 
is much what might be said for all Unit- 
arian England. No, we are not dying 
out, though our progress is not marked. 
J, myself, am not stronger than I was a 
quarter of a century ago—I wish I were ; 
but all the same I am not dying yet. 


Leeds. CHARLES HARGROVE. 
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THE LATE REV. ROBERT SPEARS. 


Srr,—My affection for the man and 
intense admiration of the work he did in 
promoting the cause of Unitarian 
Christianity, as he conceived it, led me to, 
open Tue Inquirer last week with eager 
interest to see what it would have to say 
of him and his labours. Your obituary, 
as perhaps might have been expected, all 
too briefly records some of the principal 
features of the work he engaged in, and, 
wholly unselfishly, set himself to accom- 
plish. I have not much to complain of in 
the general scope of the article, except 
that it does not err on the side of being 
too warmly appreciative, but there are two 
sentences in it which, with your love of 
fair play and constant advocacy of the 
_ truth, I should, if you will permit me, 

like to offer a mild protest against. The 
first is as to the “sporadic movements 
which, in addition to his regular ministry,” 
you say Mr. Spears “was generally busy 
in assisting.” If this, in view of the new 
churches he opened, the fresh vigorous 
life he brought into others, and the 
marked success that attended nearly, if 
not all, the “movements” he led, does 
not sound something like very unwilling 
praise, then my perception of the force of 
language must be getting dull indeed. 

The other sentence in your obituary to 
which I am forced to take exception, is as 
to Mr. Spears being ever “a fighter.” If 
by this is meant that he loved opposition 
and rejoiced in obstruction, or that he 
willingly or knowingly, except on principles 
that were dear to him, caused dissention, 

‘I for one emphatically demur to it. I 
have again and again in conversation with 
him known what heartache it gave him to 
be forced to oppose colleagues whom he 
loved, but whose opinions and aims he 
felt at times compelled to dissent from. 
He never loved fighting for fighting’s sake, 
for a more peace-loving, or kinder-hearted 
man never breathed ; but where principle 
was concerned, or the foundations of his 
beloved faith were assailed, he put his 
whole Christian armour on, stood his 
ground and “having done all,” with his 
back to the wall, as it were, “stood,” in 
accordance with the apostle’s injunction, 
and as firmly. 

Every one knows that he clung 
tenaciously to what he called “historic 
Christianity,” and that he was unable 
sufficiently to follow the new school of 
thought ; it was too vague and shadowy, it 
seemed to him, and led to nothing prac- 
tical ; but differ as many of us might and 


did on many points of Scriptural inter- 
pretation, the true leal-hearted and loving 
character of the man, his deep religious- 
ness, his utter unselfishness, and unrest- 
ing, unswerving efforts for the spread of 
Christian truth, as he saw it, won admira- 
tion and love from all who knew his 
devotion to the cause, and his own self- 
denying exertions to extend it. 
I. M. Wane. 

[Mr. Wade puts a meaning into our 
quotation “ever a fighter,” as applied to 
Mr. Spears, which was very far from our 
intention, There was no ‘ unwilling” 
praise in our memorial notice, and no 


sentence grudgingly or ungenerously 
written. 
—___—_r.2oo——— 
THE IRISH UNIVERSITY 


QUESTION; 


Sir,—I see with regret the letter of 
your correspondent objecting to the three 
able articles by Mr. Street, which show so 
conclusively that Mr. Balfour’s scheme is 
not one that will be likely to work well in 
Ireland. What is wanted is peace—the 
hushing of bitter sectarianism. 

Is it possible that the endowment of 
two colleges, each practically based on 
sectarian principles, will have the effect 
of smoothing and healing those differ- 
ences which the disestablishment of the 
Trish Church partially softened ? 

To call such a measure “Justice for 
Ireland,” or for its Roman Catholics, is 
quite a misnomer. 
admission that it is the duty of Govern- 
ment to give special facilities to two sects 
because they are irate with one another ; 
this can only be done to the prejudice of 
the rest of the nation. It is time that 
the nation awoke to the insinuating en- 
croachments *of such levelling-up mea- 
sures: the one sect has its priests that 
like to creep into power, and control not 
only the Church, but the State ; the other 
are very much on a par with them, for as 
honest John Milton said, ‘‘ Presbyter is 
only Priest written large.” It may be 
very well to sneer at Mr. Street for 
desiring statesmanship to be conducted 
on rigid principles, which are said to be 
alien to the instincts of the people; but 
the greatest need of the day is a sounder 
adherence, both in politics and religion, to 
sound principles of justice and real im- 
partiality, instead of pandering to popular 
prejudices. SrePHEN S. Tayuer. 


[If Mr. Balfour’s suggestion, as we 
understand it, could be carried out, 
the “Presbyterian” University, as Mr. 
Walmsley pointed out last week, would 
be not a sectarian, but an entirely un- 
denominational institution.—Eb. Ine. | 


THE DIFFICULTIES OF CHARITY. 


Sir,—Mr. J. J. Wright’s article on 
“The Difficulties of Charity,’ in your 
issue of Feb. 25, is excellent, so far as it 
goes. But he breaks off just where the 
greatest difficulty of all commences. 
How is one to know whether a case 
is “deserving”? or not? Here are some 
elementary rules which may be helpful to 
the charitably inclined. 

1. Never give to a beggar in the street. 

2, Never give to a beggar at the door. 

3. Never give to any person who calls to 
ask for donations on behalf of some chari- 
table purpose, without first ascertaining 
that full accounts of the receipts and ex- 
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penditure of the charity in question are 
kept and published. Do not be induced to 
give by the fact that the applicant has a 
begging book, contaiming the names of 
persons with whom you are acquainted. 

4, Never give to a begging-letter writer 
without inquiry. Especially be careful in 
cases where the applicant has a letter of 
recommendation, signed by some clergy- 
man or other minister. Letters contain- 
ing pious or religious phrases should be at 
once committed to the waste-paper basket. 

5. If there is a Charity Organisation 
Society where you reside, send every 
begging letter (and every case of which 
you have not full personal knowledge) to 
it for inquiry and report, before deciding 
to help. Only yesterday, I heard of two 
neighbours of mine, who each gave half-a- 
sovereign to a begging-letter writer, long 
known to the C.O.S8. of this town as a rank 
impostor. The clergy and district visitors 
have seldom the time, or the means, for 
making proper inquiries, and their recom- 
mendations cannot be implicitly relied on. 

6. Study the literature published by the 
Charity Organisation Society. What are 
known as C.0.S8. Principles of Relief are not 
the opinions of mere doctrinaires, but are 
the outcome of long experience and patient 
study ; and they have been framed with 
the sole object of securing the best interests 
of the poor, especially the strengthening 
and raising of character. 


Brighton. C. W. MEttor. 
pret aN SBE a 
JEREMY TAYLOR’S WORKS. 


Srr,—In his very interesting article on 
one whom Emerson has called “ theShakes- 
peare of Divines,” Mr. Daplyn says :—“ At 
Golden Grove, too, were written all of his 


famous works, except a few separate 


sermons.” I shall not contest this verdict, 
for much depends upon what is meant by 
famous; but Mr. Daplyn’s statement 
induced me to look into a work ascribed to 
Taylor, and published after his death, 
called ‘‘Contemplations of the State of 
Man in this Life, and in that which is to 
Come.” My copy isjthe seventh edition, 
and the date is 1707. The circulation of 
the book at this time was evidently large, 
and it had been increased by the recom- 
mendation of a Dr. Woodward, the rector 
of Poplar, who made this somewhat 
curious proposal in the Preface of a funeral 
sermon preached by him :— : 

“T have great hope that the distribution 
of so suitable a book, as Bishop Taylor’s 
‘Contemplations of the State of Man,’ at 
the funeral of the deceased, will be of 
good use towards this blessed end. And I 
heartily embrace this occasion to say that 


the distributing of pious and edifying — 


books at funerals is vastly preferable to the 
usual presents of rings and gloves, which 
have no tendency to the noble ends of 
purifying the heart and life, and of mortify- 
ing fleshly and worldly vanity; but do 
rather too often minister to the contrary ; 
especially the plentiful distribution of 
funeral wine, by which some have been 
led into manifest disorder, not to say 
disguise ’’—sic, probably disgrace is meant. 
The book, thus commended, is very 
largely made up of some of the most 
revolting descriptions of eternal torments 
that I have ever read. And though not 
without marks of Taylor’s picturesque and 
forcible style, it would hardly add to his 
reputation, C. H. Ping. 
Newport, IW. ? 


‘ 
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THE INWARD LIFE. 


From “Hebrew Theism,” by F. W. Newman. 
Postures of Devotion. 


Between the body and the mind of man 
is a close sympathy ; 

But the mind is the natural ruler, the 
body is the servant, 

Obeying and denoting the inward actions. 

The postures of reverence, of desire, of 
hope are not arbitrary : 

They are prompted by nature, and their 
absence would be unnatural. 

So, too, when a man addresses God, if the 
heart be chastened, 

The voice, the countenance, the whole 
body will duly sympathise ; 

And if solitude be granted, and no circum- 
stances hinder, 

Most natural is it for the worshipper to 
abase himself before God, 

Whether by sinking on the knee or by 
momentary prostration,, 

Or by lowly sitting on the ground with 
face upturned ; 

Or otherwise, by reverential standing with 
hands uplifted. 

He who waits meekly on his Lord, with 
collected mind, 

Cannot use frivolous motions or careless 
demeanour ; 

And though wisdom forbids any painful 
postures, 

Or whatever by its annoyance may distract 
from devotion, 

Yet equally does it dissuade such luxury 
of ease 

As may tend to slumber and to the lulling 
of the mind. . 

Strong and weak bodies have their several 
properties, 

Nor may one herein become a law to 
another. 

_ Yet each who is upright and seeks after 
God, 

Learns easily in what postures he is most 
collected, 

Least prone to wanderings or diversion of 
thought. 

Those’ postures are to that man rightful 
and religious. 

Let not one presume to dictate absolutely 
to another, 

Yet let none treat these matters as small 
or unimportant. 


There is a scrupulosity which makes some 
men unhappy 

If from morning to evening they have not 
sunk upon the knee ; 

As though kneeling were prayer, or were 
essential to worship. 

This is a weakness, and may be called a 
superstition : : 

Yet if a man have not yet learned to 
worship otherwise, 

To him the loss is grave when life’s hurry 
forbids to kneel ; 

And if he persevere in conscientiousness, 
his weakness will drop off. 

More pernicious is the error of that over- 
bold spirituality 

Which, trusting to its inward power, 
disuses formalities altogether. 

For though, in the flood-tide of some holy 
sentiment, 

When God’s glorious mercy has thrilled 
through veins and heart, 

Worship and aspiration, whether one 
stand, walk or sit, 

May seem natural as breath, in every free 
interval ; 

Yet none may expect such heavenly flames 
to abide 


Without his own fostering and without 
thoughtful effort. 

Nay, the more we are favoured by the 
instirrings of God’s Spirit, 

The more anxiously must we cherish and 
invite that presence 

By sacred meditation and by solemn 
seeking ; 

Lest we lose spiritual life by trusting to 
that which is attained. 


By all means then, if possible, live in 
worship and in aspiration ; 

But in order that it may be possible, 
arouse yourself to effort, 

Waiting on and seeking after the Unseen 
at set time and place ; 

Addressing Him by formal act and in 
solemn postures, 

Not perhaps for many minutes, yet surely 
with collected earnestness ; 

Not subjecting your liberty to other men’s 
command, 

Yet wisely using the experience of others 

Until it be superseded by fuller experience 
of your own. 

So shall forms help life, and become full 
of life, 

And nature shall grow spiritual, and 
God’s Spirit be our nature. 


THE CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


— 


In the heart of the City of London lies 
Guildhall-square, shut in by great build- 
ings from the busy streets, so that the 
roar of the traffic outside the sheltered 
spot is hushed, and tame pigeons fear- 
lessly perch on ancient roofs and windows, 
and pick up the grain that is scattered 
for them on the ground. ‘The great 
stone front of the Guildhall looks down 
upon the square: through its old porch 
you enter the building which is full of 
memories of scenes in English history. 
The stained-glass windows tell many old 
stories. Dick Whittington and his Cat, so 
familiar in our nursery days, are pictured 
on them, and the death of Wat Tyler, 
and various Kings granting charters at 
different times to the City of London, and 
a tournament on London-bridge, and many 
events, too, that have happened in later 
times. But of all the stories the Guild- 
hall windows tell, I like the story of the 
great east window best. 

During the Civil War in America, when 
no cotton could pass from the plantations 
through the southern ports to cross the 
ocean to England, our factories and cotton 
mills in Uancashire and Yorkshire were 
closed. Then great numbers of men, who 
earned their living in those mills, were 
thrown out of work, and their wives and 
little children were in keen distress and 
need. Was not this sad news for every 
one in England? Do you know what 
happened? <A relief committee was 
formed in London and £500,000 was 
collected there and in other towns and 
sent up to the Committee to be distri- 
buted among the starving people till the 
war was over and the mills were opened 
again. And now for the window and 
its story. Some years afterwards these 
poor, grateful people in the cotton districts 
gathered together a great sum of money 
in penny subscriptions to place a window 
in the Guildhall as a memorial of their 
thankfulness for the sympathy and help 
shown to them in their trouble. 

Here is another story which tells how 
the spirit of brotherhood and helpfulness 


was extended, not only through our own 
little island, but across the wide ocean 
from America to Ireland. Some fifty 
years ago the potato crop in Ireland failed, 
and there was such a famine in the country 
that the starving peasants fed upon the 
nettles that grew by the roadside, and 
failing these, died in their miserable huts. 
Then far away in the United States of 
America, men, women, and even children, 
filled with pity, gathered together stores 
of food and clothing and grain, and sent a 
ship laden with these blessings to the 
famine-stricken land. And Great Britain 
will never forget this deed. 

Now, think what a grand thing it would 
be if, in the future history of the world, 
such stories as these of helpfulness and 
of kindly deeds, done by one nation to 
another, could, by degrees, take the place 
of records of wars and all the horrors that 
follow after war—if nations could learn to 
settle quarrels by reason and argument 
instead of by fighting—for, after all, when 
a battle is won it only shows which of the 
contending armies is the stronger, not 
which nation is in the right. 

Have you heard of the proposals made 
by the powerful Russian Emperor about 
this matter? He foresees the increasing 
misery that will be brought upon the 
world by the war-taxes which weigh more 
heavily on the people every year, and by 
nations increasing their huge armies and 
vying with each other to forge weapons 
which make battles more terrible than 
ever to contemplate. He has proposed 
certain ways in which these great evils 
may be lessened, and people in many 
towns, in various lands, are meeting 
together in reply to the Emperor’s pro- 
posal, to declare that they, too, want to 
discourage the war spirit, and to help to 
spread peace on earth. 

Now this is the children’s column, and 
perhaps you think children have nothing 
to do with these matters. But remember, 
you will be men and women some day if 
you live, and are now building up the 
characters and forming the minds by 
which, in the days to come, you will help 
to make the world around you better or 
worse for your being in it. Do you not 
want to make earth more beautiful and 
home-like and what God means it to be ? 
Even now you can begin. Some of you 
are members of Bands of Mercy and 
Bands of Hope, and you can help on the 
good work they are doing. All of youcan 
try to prevent quarrels, and by ceasing 
from the unkind words and selfish deeds, 
which lead to quarrels, you will waken ~ 
nothing but, kind feelings and goodwill 
about you. Grow up brave and fearless; 
but resolve, too, that you will be tender, 
and pitiful, and helpful, and that you will 
try to spread abroad the spirit of brother- 
hood which teaches us that all the people 
in the world are alike the children of our 
loving Heavenly Father. 


Frances H. Coors. 


Ovr Report of the North and East 
Lancashire Unitarian Mission Annual 
Meeting at Padiham on Tuesday has 
miscarried, and must wait until next 
week, 

ARS Meese In AC Resa ae 

Erratsa.—In Mr. Gordon’s Provincial 
Letter last week, middle of second column, 
for “necessity of Unitarianism” read 
message, and end of last paragraph but 
one, for sin read seat, 
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RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION. 


Tue question of the religious in- 
struction of the children growing up in 
our homes and in our schools must be 
felt by all earnest minds to be of the 
very first importance. We may trust 
that the old fallacy about not biassing 
the minds of our children is at last 
completely exploded, and that we may 
not again have seriously to answer the 
plea that because we believe in freedom 
of thought and the progressive nature 
of religious truth, therefore we are to 
do nothing to help our children to a 
clear apprehension of that truth. Cruel 
wrong has too often been done in the 
past, where children have been left in 
the critical years of most impression- 
able growth, with vivid imagination and 
mind full of eager questions, without 
guidance from those who had the first 
right to touch in them the deepest 
springs of affection, and the inalienable 
duty to give a true guidance to their 
thought and aspiration. 

The first teaching of religion or of 
indifference to religion must be in the 
home. It does not begin with instruc- 
tion, but by the subtle influence of 
what is in the parents’ hearts, or, if 
they unhappily are much separated 
from their children, in the hearts of 
those who are habitually closest to the 
little ones. Happiest are the children 
who grow up to know, without much 
talking about it, the meaning of 
reverence, and humble, joyful trust 
and the love of Gop, and the strength 
of passionate loyalty to righteousness 
and truth in those whose love makes 
their home and constantly enfolds their 
lives. 

That religion takes the firmest hold 
which passes without words from 
father and mother to the child. And 


yet there must also be instruction, even 
from the earliest years, or the little 
ones will make out the quaintest 
theology of their own, and afterwards 
very likely fall a prey to the misleading 
of some other earnest but perverse 
teaching. It is a wonderful appeal 
the little ones make, first that there 
shall be absolutely genuine religion in 
their home—no pretence, no shirking 
of the solemn reality of life—and then 
that there shall be clear, true thought 
and wise teaching. They are the great 
educators of their parents, at least of 
all parents who do not shut out of their 
hearts this most precious gift of Gop. 

Thus the question arises in many 
homes, ‘“‘How shall we best teach 
them? What shall we tell them about 
Gop?” And in the present day, when 
there has been so much movement of 
religious thought, there have been 
special difficulties, and many parents 
have sorrowfully turned away, because 
they had no clear convictions of their 
own. To any such, who may be still 
seeking for themselves the true founda- 
tion, and to all who ‘desire help in 
teaching their children, we would 
commend the following letter, which 
has just been issued :— 


RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION FOR CHILDREN 
AND YOUNG PEOPLE. 


Everyone recognises the necessity of 
careful instruction in the preparation of 
young people for a business or professional 
career, and the means for such instruction 
were never so abundant as now. It must 
surely be equally clear to thoughtful per- 
sons that young minds need intelligent 
and sympathetic guidance in the paths of 
duty, and help towards meeting the trials 
of life—not least the trials and _ per- 
plexities connected with religious thought. 

Tt is especially necessary, at the time in 
their hfe when they are most exposed to 
the dangers of scepticism on the one hand, 
and of undue ecclesiastical authority on 
the other, that they should be led into 
habits that will enrich their character and 
enable them both to keep a firm faith in 
goodness and in God, and to be able to 
give a reason for the faith that is in them. 

Many have recognised all this, and the 
wish is often expressed by parents and 
teachers that some book or books might 
be pubiished which they could use with 
confidence in trying thus to educate the 
noblest side of their children’s nature. 
The purpose of this letter is to show how 
far this wish has already been provided 
for; and to indicate, among the many 
publications written on the subject, a few 
books which can be confidently recom- 
mended to parents who are willing to 
devote a little time to systematic religious 
teaching in the home circle. 

However limited a pareut’s time and 
circumstances may be, it is still possible 
to do good and even invaluable work, by 
a wise and diligent use of one or more of 
the works named as appropriate to the 
child’s age. Several books are also named 
for the personal study of young men and 
women. 

If this letter should fall into the hands 
of anyone who would like special assist- 
ance in the choice of books from the list 
given on the other side, or referred to 
elsewhere, a request to any one of the un- 


dersigned will receive careful and sympa- 
thetic attention. 

Brooxe Herrorp, President of the 
British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association. 

W. G. Tarrant, Chairman of the 
Book and Tract Committee. 

Ion Pritcuarp, Hon. Sec. of the 
Sunday School Association. 

Essex Hall, Essex-street, Strand, 
London, W.C., Feb., 1899. 


Then follows a classified list of books 
which, together with copies of this 
letter, may be had from the Book 
Room at Essex Hall. The books speci- 
fied begin with three for quite young 
children, followed by others for older 
children, and, again, others for young 
men and women. Between the ‘‘ Out- 
line Lessons in Religion” and ‘‘ God 
and the Soul,’ by the Rev. R. A. 
Armstrone, we should have been in- 
clined to add ‘‘Man’s Knowledge of 
God,’ as an intermediate stage, and to 
‘“‘ Life in Palestine when Jesus Lived,” 
by the Rev. J. EH. Carpenter, we should 
certainly add for young people seriously 
taking up the study of the New Testa- 
ment, his ‘‘ First Three Gospels.” 
But our chief purpose here is to urge 
upon all those who are interested in 
the welfare of our children and young 
people the very earnest consideration 
of this letter and the plea it makes. 
With the beoks indicated they can 
make a very good beginning, and in 
the fuller catalogues to be had from 
Essex Hall they will find how abundant 
is the store of really good and helpful 
religious literature. 


THE KISS OF GOD. 
BY JOHN WHITE CHADWICK, 


Wuen the great leader’s task was done, 
He stood on Pisgah’s height, 

And saw, far off, the westering sun 
Drop down into the night ; 


Saw, too, the land in which, alas! 
He might not hope to dwell 

Spread fairly out; and then—for so 
Talmudic legends tell— 


Jehovah touched him, and he slept ; 
And smooth the mountain sod 

Was levelled o’er him, and ’twas writ, 
“ Died by the kiss of God.” 


The kiss of God! We talk of death 
In many learned ways,— 

We know so much,—which of them all 
So simple in its praise 


As this which from the oldest days 
Has treasured been apart, 

To comfort in this heel of time 
The mourner’s aching heart ? 


We walk our bright or desert roa], 
And, when we reach the end, 

Bends over us with gentle face 
The Universal Friend. 


Upon our lips his own are laid: 
We do not strive nor ery. 

The kiss of God! Upon that kiss 
It is not hard to die, 
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THE BEAUTY OF HOLINESS. 
BY THE REV. JOSEPH MAY. 

In every community there is a cheap 
scepticism of virtue much above the 
‘common. ‘Be notrighteous over-much,” 
it says to its members, in the words of the 
despairing preacher of old. ‘“ Conform to 
existing standards. Be about as good as 
your neighbours. Let their judgments be 
your law, and be comfortable.” This 
settles the question for most of us. In 
fact, we usually fail even to see anything 
much better than what is realised about 
us in characters of average men and 
women. “This is the way our fathers 
did.” “All my neighbours do thus.” How 
hard it is to improve custom, to follow the 
ideal, when it exposes you to the sneer or 
the laugh of those to whom all individuality 
is eccentricity, and who dread the stare 
of society more than the reproach of 
conscience ! 

Above all this we must rise. He who 
would attain a genuine virtue must look 
within, not without. No judgment realised 
in the social conscience can ever exhibit 
more than a certain moderate moral 
elevation; for it is an averagé of the con- 
victions of many individual consciences, 
the majority of which are, relatively 
to each period, imperfectly improved. 
What society thinks and feels must always 
‘be more or less below what. the aspiring 
individual soul will discern and admire. 
He only then will rise whose dependence 
is on himself and on the inspirations of 
God, and whose devotion is strictly to the 
ideal. The prime condition of moral pro- 
gress, of a living virtue worthy the name, 
is, aS I just said, that one should have 
come to see the beauty of holiness, to feel 
the charm of perfection in character, of 
purity of motive, taste, desire. So long as 
virtue is a task, we shall hardly improve; 
for he who performs a task is content 
when he has satisfied its narrowest exac- 
tion. We must be inspired by an ideal, 
enamoured of a vision; that, as an artist 
gives his days and nights not merely un- 
weariedly, but ecstatically, to bringing out 
some image of grace and loveliness, so it 
will be to us not only a gratification, but 
the absorbing delight of our lives to refine 
the growing image of God in our souls, to 
complete its outline; to perfect each 
feature, to round all into conformity with 
the absolute ideal which is more and 
more clearly revealing itself to our gaze. 

What we ought to aim at, then, in our- 
selves and for our children, is, first of all, 
the vivifying of the love of excellence; 
the quickening of spiritual taste, so to 
speak ; the awakening of spiritual desire. 
Let us, so far as possible, cease to present 
the virtues as instances of moral law, but 
rather offer them as ideals of moral beauty. 
Give a man an ideal, and he will sacrifice 
everything for it, and count the cost as 
nothing. Reveal the beauty of holiness, 
of character rounded into perfect sym- 
metry; makeyouth feel about moral as they 
are apt nowadays to feel about physical 
development ; make them in love not only 
with goodness, but with the ideal of per- 
fectness in goodness, and you have done 
the essential thing. If that vision does 
vot fade ; if, as the world closes around 
the young spirit, he can keep his ideal 
undimmed, as the young knight of old 
watched his armour that not a stain should 
be found upon it; if, indeed, he can feel 
_ about virtue as those knights in their better 
period felt about the chosen principles to 
which they pledged themselves, and which 


were thenceforth involved in their honour 
—that is, if he can feel chivalrously about 
it—then in a modern day we may hope to 
have our Galahads again ! 

But let me add an important remark. 
The prime condition of uncalculating, 
idealistic virtue obviously is that we should 
see in ourselves organisms capable of per- 
fection. The soul must not be deemed an 
accident of the physique, but known as a 
vital principle endowed with its own life, 
its own powers, and pursuing a career for 
which the period of its connection with 
the physique (whatever that connection 
be) affords no adequate opportunity. 

If we are to aim at an ideal, at perfec- 
tion—things infinite in their nature—we 
must be constitutionally free from all 
limitation. Morality may exist, perhaps, 
as a regulative influence, as a principle of 
expediency, when a high conception of 
human nature has been abandoned. But 
there can be no idealistic virtue, there 
cannot be holiness, from the mere assumed 
defect of opportunity to complete a work 
which by its nature is of an infinite 
character; that is, which admits no con- 
ceivable limitations in the nature of its 
result. 

Thus the idealistic longings of the 
human spirit confirm its self-conscious- 
ness as a spirit. The impulse to a perfect 
virtue, the impulse to holiness which has 
never been unfelt among the noblest of 
our race in developed and _ healthful 
periods, witnesses to our eternal quality, 
and makes a materialistic philosophy as 
unreasonable as it is demoralising. 

And so also we see the congeniality of 
religion with a living virtue, if not its 
essentiality to it. Profoundly the spirit 
of man is helped by having before it a 
perfect ideal in God. Grant that one’s 
defined conception of the divine character 
can be no more perfect than his own 
thought, still there is, beyond and above 
that, the impressive sense that, though 
the man cannot image it to himself, the 
absolute perfection is there. To the soul 
enamoured of virtue, dedicated to holiness, 
the inconceivable moral excellence of Deity 
is a fountain of inspiration from which it 
may ceaselessly draw. There it may con- 
tinually refresh its ideals, renew its faith, 
revive its courage. 

And, finally, what a precious support 
the faith, the living sense, that, in one’s 
efforts after excellence, one has the un- 
wavering, loving, waiting sympathy of the 
all-perfect Spirit! Nowhere is the soul 
more likely to be isolated than in its moral 
efforts. Into the struggles of character 
with itself the human confidant can sel- 
dom be admitted. Yet how often must 
aspiration and effort long for the sym- 
pathy of a friend! When conscience 
has placed you in_ opposition to 
the multitude, how much you may 
need the support of a friend! That 
is what God has been for many, many a 
tried, aspiring soul! That is what He is 
waiting, ever, to be to each one of us! 
And to the knowledge of God, to the dis- 
covery of the Infinite Friend, there is no 
door wider open than that of moral 
aspiration, the endeavour after holiness. 
He who unselfishly dedicates himself to 
virtue, whose ideal has become perfection, 
who has caught a gleam of the “ beauty 
of holiness,” has actuaily entered into 
sympathy with God, has fastened with 
joy upon the attributes of God, and to 
his willing spirit the revelation of God 
shall not be long denied. 


PRAYER AND THE DIVINE 
PERSONALITY. 


In writing an article on ‘ Prayer and 
the Reign of Law,” published in Tux 
InqurRzeEr a little over six months since, I 
felt that that subject was inseparably con- 
nected with the one which I am now to 
discuss. Just, indeed, as certain other- 
wise thoughtful men and women have 
either ceased to pray, or feel themselves 
greatly perplexed about prayer, because 
of their confused notion of “ the Reign of 
Law,” so either the very same doubters 
or the same deniers, or men and women 
of like notions, have either ceased to 
pray or have begun to feel as if prayer 
were in all ways questionable, because of 
what they take to be the kindred question 
of the Divine Personality. They have, 
perhaps, seen this great and solemn sub- 
ject, or, rather, certain men’s conceptions 
of it, most mercilessly ridiculed, or they 
have themselves so wholly misconceived 
the subject, in all its bearings, as to be 
tossed about by uncertainty, their higher 
instincts pointing in one way, while what 
they call their impressions point in 
another. Feeling, as is inevitable, that 
they cannot pray to a “stream of ten- 
dency,” or to an ‘infinite moral ideal,” or 
to a “blind force,” seeking, all unknow- 
ingly to itself, some point at which it can 
“well up” in self-consciousness, and 
having been assured by some dogmatic, 
and, therefore, self-contradictory, agnostic 
that God “ cannot be a person,” they have 
tried to settle themselves in the conclusion 
that prayer is meaningless and useless, 
both for themselves and other people. _ If, 
indeed, their premises were sound, their 
conclusion would not be amiss; for, to me 
at any rate, it seems certain that men and 
women cannot pray to an abstraction, or 
to an ideal, or to a “blind force,” or to 
any other verbal or “ideal substitute for 
God,” and that, if there be not a most 
real response on the part of the Eternal 
and Infinite source and centre of all things, 
to our highest conceptions of personality, 
as distinct from impersonality, then 
prayer cannot live, but must die of 
asphyxia or of sheer inanity. 

No one, however, who has given the 
least thoughtful attention to the subject 
can fail to see that it is largely a question 
of the meaning of terms, especially of the 
terms that are central and vital. What, 
then, do we mean when we talk or write 
of the “ Divine Personality ”’ ? That we do 
not thus mean to say that God is a person 
in the original Latin sense of a persona, 
a mask, or character, like the personz 
dramatis with which we are all more or 
less familiar, may be taken for granted, 
though we cannot help remembering that 
that derivative sense of the word has 
played a memorable part in the great his- 
toric discussions concerning the “ persons” 
in the Godhead, from Nicene days to the 
memorable “Trinitarian controversy” in 
our own land at the end of the seventeenth 
century, and onwards to the present time. 
It isa mostintricate question; butI venture, 
in all humility, to affirm that to take the 
“ Divine Personality,” as it occurs in the 
question of the Trinity versus the Unity, 
in the sense of a persona dramatis, is 
still the easiest and most manageable 
sense that can be given to it in such a con- 
nection, even though, in that case, it 
logically and inevitably leads not merely 
to a threefold but to a three-hundred- 
fold or a three-thousandfold, or, better 
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still, to an indefinitely manifold manifesta- 
tion or mode of the Eternal and Infinite 
God. 

- But, dropping that impossible or inad- 
missible sense of the Divine Personality, 
we may go on to say that God cannot bea 
person in the sense of a limited individu- 
ality or in the contracted sense in which 
men, women, and children are persons as 
distinguished from things; and, in fact, 
it is certain that many of those who deny 
what they call the “personality of God” 
confine their denial to the purely human- 
ised conception of it, thus indicated and 
discarded. But the more one looks at the 
essence of personality, the more one sees 
that limitation is no part of it, but only 
one of its accidents as found in our own 
personality and in that of our fellows. 
The essence of personality, surely, is the 
union of intelligence, will, and character ; 
and, so far from there being any special 
difficulty, either for prayer or anything 
else, in our thus being led to conceive of 
God as the Infinite Intelligence, the 
boundless Power, and the perfect 
Righteousness centred in one unspeakable 
Unity, it is the only way in which we can 
think of Him, if He is to be a living 
reality to us as intellectual, volitional, and 
moral beings. Contemplating the Divine 
so, we see at once that, in that sweeping 
twofold division of the boundless whole 
of entities into persons and things which is 
inevitable, God cannot be a thing but 
must be a person in the essential sense of 
the word. Not that we can afford to for- 
get that, as Herbert Spencer has reminded 
us, the real question may be not as to the 
“ Divine Personality-or something less,” 
but as to “the Divine Personality or 
something more.” No; the “something 
more” must be allowed for if it comes 
to trying to say all about it, which 
no wise man ever ventures to do; and, 
meanwhile, we must be content to know, 
or to believe, that, whatever the unfathom- 
able God may be in Himself, He yet 
assuredly does reveal Himself to us as the 
boundless Intelligence, the sovereign Will, 
and the perfect Righteousness, inhering 
and cohering in the One, and, therefore, 
as the Transcendent Personality in direct 
contact and communion with our several 
and collective finite personalities. 

If, then, we may be permitted, or must 
be compelled to think of God so, and if it 
be part of our personal experience so to 
realise God to our personal selves, then it 
follows that prayer, in the sense of direct 
intercourse and communion between God 
and our souls, so far from being a diffi- 
culty, is at once in perfect harmony with 
pure instinct, sure conviction, and ever- 
growing aspiration. ‘Our Father which 
art in Heaven” is thus still, with renewed 
meaning and fresh inspiration, just the 
spontaneous language of the human soul 
when it is true to itself and has not been 
spoiled by half-knowledge, by semi-philo- 
sophy, by flippant criticism, or by sheer 
materialism. ‘The alternative to such a 
conclusion is a dead God, which, in a world 
of boundless life like ours, is an unthink- 
able absurdity ; or a blind God, which, in 
presence of endless intelligences, is a 
mockery ; or a God who is mere fate, 
which, in a world of free spirits, is worse 
than a “twice-dead paganism,” plucked 
up by the roots; or an unmoral “somewhat,” 
which, for essentially moral beings like 
ourselves, is a hopeless and helpless non- 
entity; and that all such alternatives are 
quite out of the question goes without 


saying. From all such impossible issues, 


we turn away and find our rest in the 


thought of God as the supreme Reality 
behind all semblauces, as the eternal 
ground and cause of all phenomena, as 
the centre, source, and end of all our best 
ideals, and-as the Father of our spirits 
who dwells in us and we in Him; and 
Prayer, in such a case, is as easy and 
natural, as spontaneous and simple as the 
daily contact of the material side of us 
with our material environment, or as the 
fellowship of the moral and_ spiritual 
side of us with the moral and spiritual 
universe, or as the communion, spoken 
or unspoken, of father and child. 


If, then, we wish to be thoughtful and 
philosophical, devout and prayerful, at 
one and the same time, this great and 
solemn question of the Divine Personality 
cannot hinder us but ought to help us, if 
we will dare to face it, not to look af it 
only but to look ito it as well.. While, 
indeed, “a little knowledge is a dangerous 
thing,” in the sense originally intended, 
there is an equally sure sense in which a 
little thought, especially on these deeper 
questions of God and the soul, is a 
very “ dangerous thing” indeed, it is yet 
equally certain that, just as great and full 
knowledge removes the difficulties of the 
knowledge that is small and incomplete, 
so bold and strenuous thought, on these 
high themes, clears away the doubts that 
come of the thought that is rash and in- 
complete. In ninety-nine cases out of 
every hundred, it will be found that the 
men and women who tell us they cannot 


pray to God, because “God cannot be a: 


person” and so must be a dead thing, are 
bewildered not by the fact but by utter 
misconceptions and sheer misrepresenta- 
tions of the fact. Let such darkened and 
troubled souls resolutely grip the fact it- 
self, and then they too, like many of our- 
selves, will find that that which delivers 
them from bad philosophy and still worse 
theology is also the angel of mercy to save 
them from the prayerlessness in which 
neither true religion nor true philosophy 
nor true theology can live, and to lift 
them into that higher sphere in which the 
fullest knowledge attainable, the best 
thought possible, and the most fervent 
prayer of the deepest souls, so far from 
being alien to each other, are true yoke- 
fellows, or glad and willing helpers of 
each other’s peace and strength and joy. 


Wiiuram MEuior. 


FAITHFUL PIETY. 


Mrs. Jonus (the name will serve as well 
as any other to hide the personality of her 
to whom these lines refer) was an elderly 
Welsh lady, hailing from Cardiganshire, 
with practically no English at her 
command beyond that ‘small vocabulary 
which was necessary to carry on her daily 
duties. She had a milk walk in one of 
the districts of the metropolis, and on 
Sundays was a regular attendant on the 
ministrations of the Rev. Thomas Belsham. 
To most of her fellow-worshippers she was 
a great puzzle; they could not make out 
what possible benefit she could derive 
from the services. To one of these, who 
somewhat impertinently put the question 
to her, she could only reply that she did 
not exactly know, but she felt that her 
Sunday home was just there—just there 


where she felt happy,and where she knew 


all was right when Mr. Belsham was in 
the pulpit. ; 

T have often thought of this dear old 
faithful dame. She had her strong con- 
victions, and was true to them in the best 
way she knew how. She might, of course, 
have attended the services at the Cal- 
vinistic Methodist Chapel, then at Wilder- 
ness-row, now in Jewin-crescent; and 
she might have heard John Elias, the 
mightiest Welsh preacher of his day, as 
he was threatening the terrors of the law 
and describing the pyrotechnics of the 
world to come, to a crowded audience of 
trembling simners from her own native 
land ; but these oratorical displays would 
not have affected her, except, it may be, to 
rouse in her a feeling of disgust, or to 
drive her into the arms of a blatant help- 
less infidelity like that of Richard Carlile. 
They would certainly not have helped her 
to the possession of that spiritual peace 
which is so desirable and necessary to one 
in her position, who has to withstand 
much storm and stress in her everyday 
hfe. 


So rather than join her Welsh brothers 
and sisters under such conditions, she 
found it conduced more to her comfort 
to go to Hssex-street Chapel, without any 
English, and thither she went Sunday 
after Sunday, with a persistent regularity 
which might have put some others to 
shame, and which doubtless somewhat sur- 


prised, although it must have pleased, the 


good old pastor himself; in all weathers, 
hot or cold, wet or dry, Mary Jones was 
always found punctually in her place. 
And why not? She might not have 
understood the preacher's grandiose 
Johnsonese, which no one, by the way, will 
condescend to read to-day, but which then 
tickled the ear and pleased the fancy, and, 
there is no reason to doubt, helped the 
devotions of the rest of the audience; but 
we have reason to be deeply thankful that 
the avenues of the spirit are not confined 
to the approaches of oratorical eloquence 
alone. This is well known to all Quaker 
communities. In many and various ways 
have mankind, with heaving heart and 
groping hands, been led to touch God’s 
right hand in the darkness, and been 
lifted up and strengthened. 


-Worship is not necessarily nor chiefly 
an experience of the reason and intellect. 
The old lady went to Essex-street because 
she found she could worship there. She 


went with her warm Welsh heart, and 
found herself there in touch with the - 


Infinite and Eternal, feeling within her 
the throbbings of the mighty powers of 
another world. When the organ poured 
forth its music, which was neither English 
nor Welsh, she found sweet memories 
flowing in upon her, and felt, as did 
Robert Collyer in Athanase Coquerel’s 
French Church in Paris, that she was in 
touch with kindred souls far away. She 
was present in the body in Essex-street, 
but in spirit she was ina sense wandering : 
lesson and hymn, prayer and sermon, 
though they might not touch her under- 
standing, put her into immediate tele- 
phonic connection with her brother and 
sister worshippers in her far-off native land. 
Time and spaceform noobstacle where love 
is at work. Past, present and future are 
sometimes blended into one in the soul’s 
experience. She would remember, may be, 
how as a child she went with her father 
and mother and the rest of the family 


and worshipped at Llwynrhydowen, the 
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venerable David Davis, of Castle Howell, 
conducting the service in a language which 
is now more sacred to her than ever; and, 
perhaps, she would recall that oft-repeated 
discourse of his on the Prodigal Son, so 
much talked of by every one that heard 
it, and never preached but it left the con- 
gregation overwhelmed with feeling and 
shedding tears of purest joy ; or, perhaps, 
again, she would recallsome particular visit 
to the new chapel at Pantdefaid, attracted 
thither by the growing reputation of the 
then young preacher, the Rev. John 
James, who by his fiery eloquence could 
rouse an audience to the highest pitch of 
enthusiasm. There was in her case no 
lack of spiritual resources. The candle 
of the Lord which had been lit in her 
bosom as a girl in her native Wales—like 
that votive lamp which is sometimes met 
with in wayside Catholic chapels on the 
Continent, kindled by the piety of one 
generation and never suffered to go out by 
that of another—she kept burning by her 
own personal piety. And many a time 
and oft, amid the toils and troubles 
incident to such a life as hers, she had 
been enabled to pierce the gloom and 
~catch a glimpse of the Eternal purpose ; 
and when the last dark days were closing 
around’ her, she would doubtless still 
find its gentle rays falling upon each suc- 
ceeding step, and pass on feeling the 
Everlasting Arms beneath her. 


R. J. Jones. 


We strongly advise every minister and 
secretary of a congregation contemplating 
the adoption of the Marriage Act of 1898, 
to procure and carefully study the Rules 
and Regulations for the guidance of 
Authorised Personsand Trustees or Govern- 
ing Bodies adopting the Act, issued by the 
Registrar-General, with the approval of 
the Local Government Board. A copy 
may be had through any bookseller for 
23d., from Messrs. Eyre and Spottiswoode. 
For ourselves we should look more than 
once before we leapt into the meshes of 
these Rules and Regulations, and undertook 
the burdensome task they impose on the 
Authorised Person. Fines not exceeding 
£50, and imprisonment, with or without 
hard labour, for a term not exceeding two 
years is what the Authorised Person is 
liable to, who fails duly to carry out the 
provisions of the Act and to observe the 
elaborate regulations now imposed. There 
is no doubt as to the thoroughness of the 
regulations. They fill twenty-six good 
sized pages, and direct, among many other 
things, that “the ink used in making 
certified copies should be of a good black 
colour, and of permanent quality,’ and 
that “the writing should be distinct and 
bold, and without flourishes.” 


Eprs’s CocoaA.—GRaTEFUL AND COMFORTING.— 
By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutri- 
tion, and by a careful application of the fine pro- 
perties of well-selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has pro- 
vided for our breakfast and supper a delicately 
flavoured beverage which may save us many heavy 
doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious use of such 
articles of diet that a constitution may be gradually 
built up until strong enough to resist every tendency 
to disease. We may escape many a fatal shaft by 
keeping ourselves well fortified with pure blood and 
a properly nourished frame.” — Civil Service Gazette, 
—Made simply with boiling water or milk.—Sold 
only in packets and pound tins, by Grocers, labelled 
—‘‘James Epps and Co, Ltd., Homoopathic 
Chemists, London,” 


MANCHESTER DISTRICT 
ASSOCIATION. 


Tue annual meeting of the Manchester 
District Association of Presbyterian and 
Unitarian Churches was held on Monday 
evening, March 6, in the Memorial Hall, 
Albert-square, the President, Mr. G. H. 
Leigh, in the chair, 

The TREASURER’s statement showed 
in the general account a balance of 
£36 17s. 11d. in hand, congregational 
collections having amounted to £75 15s. 7d., 
and subscriptions to £109 19s. Im the 
Forward Movement account, congrega- 
tional contributions amounted to £105, 
and subscriptions to £275 4s. The 
account was balanced by a transfer of 
£9 11s, ld. from the general account. 


The eighth annual report of the Governing 
Body stated that the heavy and anxious 
character of the work during 1898 might be 
gathered from the fact that the Committee 
held altogether forty-six meetings. A great 
deal of important and tedious investigation 
had had to be made, and yet the work was so 
slow that at present they had but little to show 
for their labour. It seemed, at first sight, an 
easy matter to erect buildings when the need- 
ful money was in hand, but the difficulties and 
responsibilities were surprisingly great when 
the labour was commenced. It had necessitated 
sixteen meetings of the Buildings and Sites 
Committee, and many journeys of inspection 
by individual members of the Committee, to 
secure suitable sites at Urmston and Bradford, 
and settle upon plans of building which were 
calculated to suit the case. It had been no 
simple task to arrange the current work of 
the Forward Movement churches, and to fill 
up the vacancies caused by the resignations of 
the Revs. D. Agate and W. H. Burgess. It 
was felt that these positions must be occupied 
by men peculiarly qualified to fill them, and 
hence the greatest care and judgment had to 
be exercised. The Rev. W. HE. Atack had been 
at Bradford now nearly a year, and they were 
pleased to record the highly satisfactory way 
in which the work there was developing under 
his guidance and influence. The Rev. W. H. 
Burgess had left the district, taking with him 
many proofs of the high regard and esteem 
in which he was held, and was now settled at 
Acerington, while his work at Chorlton-cum- 
Hardy had been taken up by the Rev. J. 
Ruddle. The Rev. Priestley Prime, of Tor- 
quay, had been appointed as missionary for 
Heaton Moor and Urmston, and would com- 
mence his duties early in April next, At 
Chorlton the members on the register numbered 
sixty-eight. The church finances were in a 
healthy condition, and in connection with the 
provision of a church and school building, for 
the completion of which it was hoped to raise 
about £2,300, it was expected that building opera- 
tions would be commenced within the next 
month or so. At Heaton Moor, though the 
number of members showed a slight decrease, 
attendances and offertories showed marked 
signs of improvement. At Urmston a slight 
falling off in the membership had to be 
reported, but the offertories showed a slight 
increase over last year. There was a small 
increase of membership at Bradford, the 
Sunday-school was growing rapidly, and other 
agencies in connection with the church had 
been carried on with success. Notice of the 
work at Blackley, Dob-lane, Hale, Middleton, 
Moss Side, Oldham, Oldham-road, Pendleton, 
and Swinton was also added. In conclusion, 
the report stated that the Governing Body of 
the Association regarded with feelings of satis- 
faction and pleasure the arduous labours of the 


‘past year, and the encouraging life. and 


activity manifested in the churches. The 
business undertaken by the Association had in 
many ways been very difficult, but the large 


| attendances at the meetings of the Governing 


Body and its various committees, coupled with 
the earnestness and harmony of the pro- 
ceedings, had enabled all to co-operate cheer- 
fully together. The Postal Mission report was 


appended, showing that the work had been 
carried on with as much vigour as heretofore. 

The CHAIRMAN, in moving the adoption 
of the report, said all who were interested 
in the work of the Association were also 
deeply concerned with the welfare of the 
older churches in connection with it. He 
felt particular pleasure in being able to 
testify that the congregations appeared to 
him to be ina very healthy, satisfactory, 
and hopeful condition. He thought they 
had every reason to look forward to a 
period of extended zeal and usefulness in 
connection with those various congrega- 
tions. In the report would be found an 
interesting record with regard to the 
Forward Movement, and he thought they 
might well feel satisfied if they looked at 
the work done by the Forward Movement 
churches. They were all placed in great 
and growing centres of population, and 
there was a large and increasing sphere of 
usefulness for each and all of them. He 
was sure the Association was doing a 
very valuable work, and he looked 
forward with very great interest and 
encouragement to what was still to come 
in the future. 

Mr. W.C. Mitnzs seconded the motion, 
which was adopted. 

The CHatrmMAN moved, and the Rev. 
Denpy Acare seconded, the following 
resolution, which was carried unani- 
mously :— 

That this annual meeting of the Manchester 
District Association of Presbyterian and Unit- 
arian Churches, gratefully remembering the 
generous help given to the grand bazaar by the 
London stall, and sympathising heartily with 
the objects of the similar effort which the 
London District Unitarian Society has under- 
taken, recommends the Governing Body to offer 
a Manchester District stall to the London 
bazaar, and to undertake the arrangements 
required for its efficient organisation. 

The Rev. G. Knraur moved :— 

That the Manchester District Association of 
Presbyterian and Unitarian Churches, in annual 
meeting assembled, hereby records its deep and 
cordial sympathy with the beneficent intention 
of the Tsar’s invitation of the representatives 
of the civilised nations to consult as to practical 
measures for the reduction of armaments and 
the securing of peace and goodwill among men. 
It gratefully thanks Her Majesty’s Government 
for its prompt consent to join the Conference, 
and humbly requests Lord Salisbury to instruct 
the representatives of Great Britain and Ireland 
to use the influence of this great nation in ob- 
taining a successful issue to the deliberations of 
the Conference, 


He said he had looked at the Rescript all 
round and at some of its most obvious 
bearings, as, for instance, what would be 
the effect of war between two such great 
nations as ~ Britain and France—what 
would be the loss of life, of property, of 
trade, of friendly feeling, and of kindness ; 
what would be the results of the great 
armaments that were being increased from 
time to time ; how much longer were the 
people to be able to endure the exactions 
that the support of those armaments 
necessitated. Then he felt what a check 
a great war would be to the process of 
civilisation, of understanding each other, 
and of coming into closer touch with each 
other, if the nations of Europe should ever 
come to fight. The need of the nations 
was peace, and it would be a great boon 
to some of those nations if they could dis- 
arm at once, seeing also that an easier 
and more excellent way of settling inter- 
national disputes was now apparent, and 
should be at once adopted. No people 
should be more ready to give a welcome 
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to the Rescript of the Tsar than the 
representatives and members of the Free 
Churches, whose religion made for peace. 

The Rey. P. M. Hiearnson seconded 
the resolution, A suggestion made from 
the body of the hall that a rider should be 
added to the resolution calling for the 
iatervention of the Tsar in favour of con- 
stitutional liberty in Finland was not 
accepted by the Chairman, no notice of it 
having been given. : 

The resolution was put to the meeting 
and passed unanimously. 

The Rey. C. J. Srreer, of Bolton, next 
delivered an address. He said that when 
he thought of the Forward Movement in 
the Manchester district he thanked God 
and took courage. He could not forget 
the happy time he had spent in the dis- 
trict. Six years ago that night he stood 
on that platform at the request of the 
Committee to speak on the subject of 
Missionary work, and he urged a Forward 
Movement scheme, with the raising of 
£400 a year for three years with which to 
maintain the work; churches were to be 
started in the suburbs, and a missionary 
appointed to start them and carry them 
on. The scheme was received with great 
favour. The Governing Body accepted its 
main principles, and the first attempt was 
made at Heaton Moor. A most suitable 
missionary was found in the Rey. D. Agate. 
In the following year Bradford and Urm- 
ston were started, and then the increased 
demands of the work were met by the ap- 
pointment of the Rev. W. H. Burgess, 
as assistant missionary, for Mr. Agate 
took special oversight of Chorlton, which 
placed itself in the hands of the Associa- 
tion. At the end of three years the 
Forward Movement subscriptions were 
renewed for another three years. Then 
there was the bazaar which realised nearly 
£10,000. Hach of the Forward Movement 
churches was flourishing, and would have 
a building of its own very soon. Many of 
the older churches had also been 
strengthened and materially helped. 
There. had been difficulties, of course, and 
perhaps some disappointments; but the 
Forward Movement had been justified by 
the events. Now, he asked, where do we 
stand? Are we to rest on our oars? Is 
it time to stop? The subscription list 
must be again renewed ; new work must 
be undertaken ; the present century ought 
notto close before another church is started. 
Where? It would not be difficult to de- 
termine that. It would be wrong not to 
ask the subscribers to continue their sub- 
scriptions for another three years, and to 
assure them that we are prepared to engage 
in other new work. It would be a good 
thing to have once again a district mis- 
sionary to go round and stir up old causes 
as well as new ones. A three months’ 
mission would be an admirable thing for 
renewing the life of the district churches, 
commencing, say, next October; and he 
thought that the right sort of man could 
be found without much difficulty. 

The Rev. W. E. Aracx followed, and 
described the work in which he was 
engaged at Bradford, how the church 
there was the means of taking brightness 
into the people’s homes, and removing 
them out of temptation by its uplifting 
influence, both social and educational. 
There was a steady growth and develop- 
ment which was encouraging; and he had 
full reason for hoping that when the build- 
ing was erected their numbers would so 
increase that the folk themselves would be 


able to defray the purely local expenses of 
the place, poor though the district is. 

The Rev. James Ruppux, the newly- 
appointed minister at Chorlton, also spoke, 
and thought it would be a good thing for 
rousing enthusiasm if it were possible to 
induce some of their laymen who had 
really been benefited and converted by 
their Unitarian Gospel, to come on the 
platform and relate their experiences. It 
would really be interesting and refreshing 
to listen to men who were living illustra- 
tions of what we are seeking to do in our 
churches. 

The proceedings of the evening were 
enlivened with music ably rendered by the 
choir of the Longsight Free Christian 
Church, under the conductorship of Mr. 
Oliver Heys. 

After the usual votes of thanks, the 
Rev. Cuartes Roper pronounced the 
benediction, and the meeting terminated. 


PROVINCIAL LETTER. 


—~+o—. 
MANCHESTER DISTRICT. 


Or the necessity for raising money there 
is no end, even in connection with 
churches. I believe there were a few 
short-sighted Unitarians in this district 
who thought that the great effort made to 
raise £10,000 at our Bazaar, held eighteen 
months ago, was to be followed by-a long 
period of quiescence, during which no 
special calls would be made upon them by 
the churches for pecuniary help. Such 
an expectation was, of course, unreason- 
able; its realisation would have been a 
calamity. £10,000 seems a large sum of 
money to raise all at once for the work of 
one district ; but £20,000 would not enable 
us to do all the work that is waiting to 
be done. When by strenuous effort that 
work is accomplished, it is to be hoped, 
for the sake of the Gospel we profess, 
that as much more will present itself to us 
as being equally urgent, lest we grow self- 
satisfied and turn to rust. I referred to 
this in one of my previous letters, in which 
T announced that certain local bazaars had 
been held,and that they were attended with 
success. It is astonishing how restless- 
ness of the right sort is invariably accom- 
panied by resource. Often those who 
are ill-informed might be excused for 
thinking that certain of our struggling con- 
gregations had exhausted themselves in 
some recent great effort ; but after a short 
period of quiet working—not real rest— 
they surprise us by the announcement of 
another extension, or of a scheme of deco- 
ration, the expenses of which they intend 
to meet by means of a subscription list or 
a bazaar, or both. In this way our 
friends at Dob-lane raised £300 a fort- 
night or so ago, for the purpose of 
defraying the cost of some very necessary 
alterations to their buildings. They are 
not rich people ; but they faced their task 
right cheerfully, and some outside friends 
were glad of the opportunity of helping 
them. 

Last Saturday I took part in an interest- 
ing service at Middleton, when the Rev. 
C. J. Street was the preacher. It was 
the occasion of the formal opening of a 
new organ, built by Brindley and Foster, 
of Sheffield ; which, together with a beauti- 
fully carved oak case, cost £600. And 
the marvel is, it is paid for. As a whole, 
the Middleton, congregation is a poor one ; 
but fortunately it does contain one or two 


rich and generously disposed folk, who 
rightly think that religious worship is a 
thing well worth spending money about ; 
and so big sums and little sums together, 
plus a donation from the District Associa- 
tion, have been sufficient to cover the cost 
of what is a remarkably sweet-toned and 
beautiful instrument, 

At Gorton also, building operations 
have been begun in real earnest. For years 
past it has been felt by all concerned that 
the school building was wretchedly in- 
adequate. How all the work has been 
carried on within its walls so successfully is 
amarvel. Well, this new school building is 
to face the main road, alongside the hand- 
some church, and is to be in its own way 
quite an imposing structure. It is to cost 
about £5,000; but what with a consider- 
able legacy from the late Alderman Clay, 
and very generous donations from living 
friends, and proceeds from bazaars and 
garden parties, and I know not what, the 
whole amount is in hand, so that the 
school will be opened free of debt. 

And Ihave not got half-way through 
my list yet! I have already previously 
announced that Swinton has raised £300 
to cover its annual chief-rent charge ; but 
it isn’t satisfied. It has given notice of a 
bazaar which is to be held shortly, to 
raise funds for the carrying out of a 
scheme which it is convinced will be for 
the healthier life and more permanent 
stability of the Church ; and as it is most 
generously encouraged in its undertaking 
by its richer neighbours at Monton, who 
can of themselves make any effort of this 
character a success, there is no manner 
of doubt as to what the result will be. 
They will, of course, get the £400 [re- 
quired. 

Longsight is also having a_ bazaar 
this present month—vide advertise- 
ment in T'xe Inquirer. It is anxious 
to raise the sum. of £250 for the 
decoration and repair of its buildings. 
What is there more depressing in religious 
worship than a dirty church, or in a 
Sunday-school than ugly walls? At any 
rate, such blemishes are not going to be 
allowed to exist at Longsight. It is a 
struggling congregation, which does not 
find it easy to make both ends meet; 
but this money must be raised by hook or 
by crook, and I think that Manchester 
Unitarians will so support this effort that 
it will come out allright. Chorlton-cum- 
Hardy is holding a sale of work in April, 
with a view to augmenting the fund 
already in hand for the building of its 
church, It does not believe there is any 
ecbnomy in half-domg a thing. It has 
nearly £2,000 in hand, and it wants about 
£200 more ; then it can proceed with the 
erection of a suitable little school-church, 
on an eligible site already secured, and 
thus meet a much felt want in that 
neighbourhood. 

Although I may feel some diffidence in 
speaking of my own church, I cannot very 
well omit to mention what is being done at 
Moss-side. It is just seven years ago since 
our school building was formally opened, 
and since then it has been used as both 
school and church. About six weeks ago 
I began to canvass my richer members as 
to what they were prepared to do in order 
to meet the increasingly full needs of a 
separate church building. We have already 
an adjoining plot of ground which we paid 
for out and out eight years ago. One 
member promised £4,000 (I exceedingly 
regret that he died suddenly a fortnight 
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ago, though his gift is assured to us by his 
will), and the rest of the congregation 
have determined themselves to raise 
another £2,000, of which nearly £1,800 
is already promised. The plans are in 
hand, building operations will soon be com- 
menced, and we hope to have our new 
church opened, quite free from debt, in 
the autumn of 1900. 

Who can say that Manchester Unitarians 
are asleep or inert ? or that they are taking 
things easy after their great and united 
effort: in 1897? True, I find from the 
returns sent in by the churches that 
there is only a very slight increase to 
record in their aggregate membership ; 
but there must be life and earnestness 
where work like this is accomplished. 
Besides, my enumeration is by no means 
complete. Altrincham has recently bought 
a plot of ground on which is to be erected 
a minister’s house ; the whole scheme is to 
cost at least £2,000, and that sum will be 
raised within the church. 

Then, again, it is no secret that the 
friends at Strangeways have long been 
dissatisfied with the extremely unfavour- 
able position of their church. It is now 
in the midst of a Jewish colony, and 
what members it has come from a con- 
siderable distance to attend the services. 
The building to-day is in the wrong place, 
and everybody knows it; and I under- 
stand that the present state of affairs is so 
unsatisfactory that it cannot be long before 
a decision must be come to as to whether 
the congregational life shall be allowed 
to dwindle away in the present building, 
or whether they shall boldly follow the 
population and erect a new church in the 
direction of Higher Broughton or 
Cheetham Hill. No doubt, when the 
step is decided upon, the staunch old 
friends of Strangeways, men and women, 
who, in times past were inspired by 
Dr. Herford’s ministry, will generously 
contribute to the cost of the undertaking, 
as those who put a high value upon their 
Unitarianism and its adequate representa- 
tion. 

These are all efforts entirely apart from 
what we call the Forward Movement ; 
and they surely indicate a measure of 
vitality which will be gratifying to our 
Unitarian brethren throughout the 
country. I may seem to have laid undue 
stress upon the mere pecuniary aspect of 
affairs; but, after all, I claim that that is 
only the manifestation of the deep, 
unseen realities of spiritual life which 
cannot be measured or expressed in 
adequate language. 

On the 14th inst. there is to be held in 
Cross-street Chapel an evening Devotional 
Service, in which all our churches are to 
join. The Association is extremely anxious 
to foster the devotional spirit of its con- 
stituent churches, and this united service 
is hoped to meet a felt and expressed need. 
The Rey. George Knight, president of the 
Association, is to conduct the devotional 
part of the service, while addresses are to 
be delivered by the Revs. Charles Well- 
beloved and E. P. Barrow. 

The Rev. S. H. Street, of our Renshaw- 
street Domestic Mission, has made an 
interesting departure from the ordinary 
routine of mission work, by opening a 
coffee tavern in the neighbourhood, with a 
view to providing counter attractions to the 
public-house. The initial expenses of 
furnishing, &c., have been met, and a 
-guarantee fund against possible loss during 
the first year has been provided by a 


number of generous friends of the mission, 
and thus far its success has exceeded all 
expectations. It is a most interesting 
experiment, and with your permission I 
shall be pleased to send you a special letter 
fully describing it atan early date. 


CHARLES Roper. 


NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES. 
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[Notices and Reports for this Department should 
be as brief as possible, and be sent in by Thursday 
Morning. ] 

$e 3 

Belfast : York-street.—This congregation has 
lost two valued members within the short space of 
eight days, Mr. William Gregg was one of the most 
regular attendants at the Sunday services, and held 
a seat on the Church Committee, where his refined 
and wise judgment made itself felt. He was not 
only greatly respected, but loved by all who knew 
him. Unassuming in his manner, dignified in his 
bearing, and genial in his disposition, he had the 
heart of a child, and was unconventional and un- 
sophisticated, He led a pure and blameless life, 
and was attentive to his business in which he took 
great pride, and was known tobe a master hand at 
his craft, He was an omnivorous reader. Nothing 
of interest to our churches escaped him. John 
Gault was a great sufferer for many years from 
chronic asthma, and was unable to attend his church 
often, but he greatly appreciated the privilege, 
and also the private ministrations in his sick room. 
Both of these were suddenly cut down by pneu- 
monia. At their funerals, which were conducted by 
the Rev. A. Ashworth, a large number of friends 
testified to the respect in which they were held. 

Blackley.—A very successful jumble sale, pro- 
moted by the Ladies’ Sewing Society, was held on 
Saturday last. The sale realised over £15, and the 
amount was handed to the treasurer of the New 
School Fund. 

Blackpool.—On Sunday week the Rev. William 
Binns gave a lecture on ‘‘ Emerson,” of whom he 
spoke as “‘ the finest genius produced by the Ameri- 
can people, in freshness, freedom, and the straight- 
forward course in which he walked in communion 
with the Universal Soul.” The lecture is well re- 
ported in the Blackpool Times of March 4. 

Dundee.—At the morning service on Sunday 
last the Rev. H. Williamson, preaching from the 
words, “‘ Efis Lord said unto him, well done, thou 
good and faithful servant,’ gave an estimate of 
the life and character of the late Rev. Robert 
Spears. He [paid a high tribute to his character 
as @ man and asa minister of Christ, and to the 
wonderful power which is displayed all through his 
life’s work. He said that in the death of Mr. 
Spears he had lost a true friend, one who was ever 
ready to offer sympathy and counsel and help when 
it was needed. He reminded the congregation that 
it was Mr. Spears, while he was secretary of the 
B. and F.U.A., who preached at the opening of the 
church in which it was now assembled, and that 
since then not a Sunday had passed without regular 
services beiog given. In the evening Mr. Williamson 
gave a lecture on the “ Holy Land,” being the second 
of a course to be given in the church under the 
auspices of the McQuaker trustees for the purpose 
of drawing the attention of strangers and those 
who, perhaps, seldom go to any church, but who 
might be led to attach themselves to a really “‘ Free 
Church,” such as ours is. These lectures are 
illustrated by magic lantern views, and the 
attendance has been such as to crowd the church in 
every part. 

Dunmurry. — Preaching on Sunday from 
Matt. xxv. 23, the Rey. J. A. Kelly made special and 
appreciative reference to the life and work of the 
late Mr. Spears. He referred to the high regard in 
which he was held by so many, but he believed by 
none more highly than by these connected with 
the Ulster Unitarian Christian Association, the 
Committee of which, at their meeting last week, 
had a letter of condolence forwarded to Mrs, 
Spears. 

Framlingham.—One of the most hopeful signs 
in connection with Unitarianism in Framlingham 
is the number of young people, who, under the care 
of Mr. C. P. Dowsing, are taking an active part. 
Death has removed one of them. Ella (age 
thirteen), eldest daughter of Mr. Dowsing, and a 
girl of much promise, passed to the higher life on 
Friday, Feb. 24. The funeral took place on the 
following Tuesday. The service from the Rev. J. P, 
Hopps’ books was read by the Rev. A. Amey, and 
was followed by a short touching address from Mr, 
Dowsing. Bedfield was rspresented by Miss E. M. 
Smith, 


Heaton Moor.—The annual congregational 
soirée took place in the Reform Hall, on Monday, 
Feb. 27, when about 120 friends were present, 
Mr. Ashworth, the chairman of the congregation, 
was in the chair, and expressed great pleasure on 
behalf of the congregation and himself at the 
presence of the Rev. Priestley Prime, their minister- 
elect, who was over on a visit. They hoped soon 
to welcome him as their resident minister. Brief 
addresses were given by the Revs. W. E. Atack 
(minister-in-charge, pro tem.), B. C. Constable, and 
Priestley Prime. The musical programme was then 
given, and much appreciated. There was a 
distinctly hopeful tone throughout the whole 
proceedings, which should augur well for the 
future. Mr, Prime will take up his duties here on 
April 16 next, 

Idle.—The congregation at Highfield-road have 
tomourn the loss through death of an old and 
faithful member, connected with the chapel since 
its opening. Mrs. Mary Ann Garnett was seventy- 
two years of age, and was actively at work to 
within two days of her death. The funeral, which 
took place at the Parish churchyard, was conducted 
by the Rev. W. H. Eastlake. It was attended bya 
large number of friends and temperance workers, 
the whole family of the deceased being teetotallers. 
On Sunday evening Mr. Eastlake preached a 
funeral sermon. 

Kilmalcolm, Scotland.—A lecture was delivered 
by the Rev. A. C. Henderson, of Paisley, on March 2, 
on “The Worlds around us ; their habitability and 
testimony to the existence of God.” The lecturer 
took his audience on an imaginary tour amongst 
the various bodies of the solar system, beginning 
with the Sun and ending with Neptune. The lec- 
ture was profusely illustrated by large coloured 
diagrams and limelight views, and was much appre- 
ciated by a large audience. 

Lewisham.—In response to many inquiries, it is 
proposed to form a cycling club in connection 
with this church, thereby continuing during the 
summer months the weekly reunioas in a season- 
able and agreeable way, which the literary an1 
scientific society encourage during the winter. The 
club will ask for support from members of the 
congregation and their friends who are interested 
in cycling, and will arrange a series of trips to the 
many picturesque and interesting places in our 
vicinity. A meeting will be called at an early date 
to arrange the necessary details and to appoint 
officers ; but in the meantime those who are wish- 
ful to join will much oblige by sending their names 
to the temporary hon. secretary, Mr. Edward 
McKenzie, 10, Rushey-green, Catford, S.E. 

Liscard.—The Rev. J. M. Lloyd Thomas is 
delivering a course of Sunday evening lectures 
dealing with the present crisis in the Church of 
England and sacerdotalism in religion. At the first 
lecture last Sunday evening there was an attendance 
of 140. The new church buildings are making 
capital progress, the roof being already tiled. 

London: Hampstead (Appointment).—At the 
annual meeting of the Rosslyn-hill congregation on 
Wednesday evening last the appointment of the 
Rev. Edgar Daplyn as assistant minister to Dr. 
Herford was cordially approved. Mr. Daplyn will 
preach at Rosslyn-hill Chapel on Sunday next, 
morning and evening, though he will not enter on 
his new engagement till Midsummer. 

London: Stepney Green.—The congregation 
of College Chapel owes its origin to the late Rev. 
Robert Spears, and references were made at each of 
the services last Sunday to his death and memory. 
Mr. Tavener was the preacher morning and evening. 
The usual monthly Postal Mission Conference was 
held last Sunday, when Dr. Herbert Smith opened 
the proceedings with a paper on “ How to read the 
Bible.” It was followed by short speeches from 
Miss Teschemacher, Miss F. Hill, Mr. Thompson, 
Mr. Dancey, Mr. Hall, and Mr. Tavener. 

Moira.—Mr. W. J. Agnew, hon. treasurer of this 
congregation, has been elected District Councillor 
without opposition. 

Moneyrea.—On Saturday evening there was a 
private meeting of the United Temperance Guild, 
when nineteen adults signed the pledge and were 
enrolled. At the three meetings held during 1899, 
seventy adults have taken the pledge. Arrange- 
ments for advancing still further the cause in the 
district were made, and suitable addresses were 
delivered by the Rev. R. Lyttle and Mr. A. K. 
Stewart. The pulpit and choir of Moneyrea Meet- 
ing House have been re-upholstered and furnished, 
the work being tastefully carried out by the 
members of the choir. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne: Church of the Divine 
Unity.—At a meeting of the congregation, held on 
Sunday morning, March 5, the following resolution 
was submitted by the Rev. Frank Walters, and 
supported by Councillor Robert Affleck, J.P., 
secretary, the members giving assent by rising in 
their places ;—‘‘ That we express our deep regret 
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at the death of the Rey. Robert Spears, and 
record our gratitude for his long life of indefatigable 
service in the cause of Unitarian Christianity. As 
preacher, writer, and publisher of our literature, 
and, especially in the issue of a povular edition of 
Dr. Channing’s works, he helped to promote the 
spiritual faith for which our churches stand. To 
his sorrowing widow we extend our respectful 
sympathy.” 

Newton Abbot.—On Sunday week the service 
in the Public Rooms was conducted by the Rev. C. 
A. Greaves, who took as the subject of his sermon, 
“What think thee of Christ ?”’ Last Sunday Miss 
E. Stewart, of Exeter, preached on the subject of 
“The Doctrine of Immortality.” The attendance 
was good, 

Northumberland and Durham Unitarian 
Christian Association.—At a meeting of the 
Committee held in the library of the Church of 
the Divine Unity on Monday evening a resolution 
of sympathy and condolence was passed to the 
widow and family of the late Rev. Robert Spears, 
of London. Reference was made by the movers to 
the connection which had existed between the 
Association and Mr. Spears, the first services con- 
ducted by him as a Unitarian preacher being at a 
little mission room at Highton Banks, and, lately, 
at Barnard Castle, the services at the church there 
have been carried on largely under his direction. 
The hope was expressed that there never will be 
wanting in the body earnest men to follow the 
noble, self-sacrificing and zealous example of Robert 
Spears. 

Rotherham.—On Monday evening, Feb. 27, the 
Rev. W. Stephens lectured on Shakespeare’s 
“ Julius Casar” to the Rotherham Congregational 
Literary and Musical Society, The Rev. J. F. 
Parmiter presided, and a cordial vote of thanks to 
the lecturer was passed. On the following evening 
the annual business meeting of the congregation of 
the Church of our Father was held, Mr. Stephens 
in the chair, when a satisfactory report was pre- 
sented, 

Saffron Walden.—On the 5th inst. the con- 
gregation of the General Baptist Ohapel assembled 
at the close of morning service, by resolution, 
desired their pastor to express by letter their 
deepest sympathy with Mrs. Spears and family in 
the great loss they have sustained by the decease of 
the Rev. Robert Spears. On various occasions 
during the past twenty-four years he has rendered 
very helpful services.to this church. In him they 
had a friend to whom they could refer at all times. 
the re-opening services which he conducted after 
the renovations in 1890, and the sermon he then 
delivered from the words, “‘ The joy of the Lord is 
your strength,”’ will never be forgotten by some of 
those who heard it. We deeply mourn his loss to 
our churches. The evening service was devoted to 
an “In Memoriam” to the memory of the late 
Rev. Robert Spears, the endeared friend of the 
Rev. J. A. Brinkworth during the past thirty-five 
years. Various incidents that had occurred during 
this period were mentioned, and he for one, among 

_ many others, was conscious of a loss that would not 
again be filled on earth, 

Shrewsbury. — At the morning service on 
Sunday the Rev. James C. Street referred in touch- 
ing and sympathetic words to the death of his old 
friend and co-worker, the Rev. Robert Spears. The 
sermon was based upon the words of James, 
‘Blessed is the man that endureth temptation, for 
when he is tried he shall receive the crown of life 
which the Lord hath promised to them that love 
Him,” and also the words of John to the Church at 
Smyrna, “ Be thou faithful until death, and I will 
give thee a crown of life.’”” Mr. Street pointed out 
that Mr. Spears, like himself, had been brought up 
as a Methodist, and said no doubt much of the 
fervour and earnestness which he put into his work 
was the result of his early connection with that 
body—was, in fact, due to the consecration of 
Methodism. But the fact of Mr. Spears coming 
under the influence of such a man as the Rev, Geo. 
Harris—one of his (Mr. Street’s) predecessors at 
Neweastle-on-Tyne—just at the time when his 
views were changing, and he was emerging from 
Orthedoxy, had. much to do with shaping Mr. 
Spears’s theological position. Mr. Harris belonged 
to what is generally known as the old school of 
theologians—an honoured school, containing names 
it was a great privilege to utter as well as to be 
associated with—in our Free Churches, believing in 
the supernatural elements of Christianity and the 
Miracles, and no doubt Mr. Spears imbibed his 
religious or theological ideas eagerly from this 
teaching. But whilst Harris, Aspland, and others 
of this old school acknowledged that they had 
attained their position through the freedom of our 
churches, and would do nothing to hinder others 
from a similar growth in the future, Mr. Spears 
was neyer quite able to take this step. Whilst all 


admired the splendid missionary spirit which he \ 


displayed, and the earnestness that characterised 
all his work, one could not but regret that he was 
unable to free himself entirely of the old spirit 
that would tie men down and prevent them from 
being absolutely free. He had passed on—his life 
had not ended—and had received the “ Well done, 
good and faithful servant.” There was much cause 
for thankfulness in his life here of more than three 
score years and ten; he was a warm-hearted, 
sympathetic friend, to whom any might go—even 
the most advanced—feeling sure of his sympathy 
and help. He was one of the best known of our 
ministers, not only in London, but in the United 
Kingdom. He re-created the B. and F.U.A., and 
perhaps the greatest work he did in connection 
with that Association was the circulation of Chan- 
ning’s works. He (Mr. Street) had had many cun- 
troversies with him, sometimes differing very 
widely from him ; yet he freely acknowledged his 
singleness of purpose, his fidelity to conscience, and 
his faithfulness to the principles he had espoused, 
and he prayed God that they might all win the 
“Well done” which Robert Spears had now 
received from the Fatker of us all. 

Sunderland.—On Sunday evening, March 5, 
Mr. Stirling gave a very able discourse on “The 
Apostle, an Agent of Civilisation,” and before com- 
mencing his sermon referred to the death of the 
Rev. R. Spears, who, many years ago, had charge 
of the congregation at Sunderland. After giving a 
short sketch of Mr. Spears’ career, Mr. Stirling 
asked those present to join, for a few moments, in 
silent meditation, as a mark of respect to the 
memory of Mr. Spears. 

York.—At a meeting of the congregation of the 
St. Saviourgate Chapel, on Feb. 26, Mr. J. W. Beal, 
of 4, Abbey-street, Clifton, was appointed secretary 
in the place of Mr, James Brown, who resigned 
through ill-health. , 
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¢= It is requested that notice of any altera- 
tion in the Calendar be sent to the Pub- 
lisher not later than Thursday afternoon. 


Bermondsey, Fort-road, Upper Grange-road, 11 a.m. 
and 7 P.M., Rev. Harotp RyYLert, 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
11 a.M. and 7 p.M., Rev. FREDERIC ALLEN. 
Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 
11 a.m. and 7 p.M., Rev, J. Harnwoop, B.A. 
Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-rd., West 

Croydon, 11 4.M. and 7 P.M., Rev.J. Pace Hoprs, 

Deptford, Church-street, 11.15 a.m. and 6.30 P.M., 
Rev. A. J. MARCHANT. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting-hill-gate, 11 a.m. 
and 7 p.m., Rev. W. CorpELAND Bowl. 

Essex Hall, Essex-street, Strand, Welsh Service, 
6,30 P.M. 

Forest-gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 
11 a.m. and 6.30 p.m., Rev. H. Woops Prrris. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham-place, 
11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Mr. E. S. Hicks, B.A., of 
Manchester College, Oxford. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 a.m. and 
7 P.M., Rev. Epaar Darryn, of Norwich, 
Highgate Hill, Unitarian Christian Church, 11 a.m. 

and 7 P.M., Rev. H. WILLIAMSON. ; 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 a.m. 
and 7 p.m., Rev. G. Dawes Hicks, M.A., Ph.D. 

Kentish Town, Free Christian Church, Clarence- 
road, 11 a.m. and7 P.m., Rev. A. FARQUHARSON. 
Morning, “‘ Why does God permit Evil?” 
Evening, ‘‘ What did Jesus teach about Wealth 
and Poverty ?” 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. J. E. 
STRONGE. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High-street, 
11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. W. C. Pops. 

Little Portland-street Chapel, near Oxford-circus, 
11,15 a.m. and 7 p.m, Rev. H. Rawrrnas, M.A. 
Morning, “Religion and Science: their 
Original Union.” 

Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal Green, 

' 11,.M. and 7 P.m., Rev. W. G. Capman. Even- 
ing, “Lives and Labours of the Protestant. 
Reformers.—3, Ulric Zwingii.” 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 a.M. and 6.80 P.M., 
Rev. G. Carter. 

Plumstead, Common-road Unitarian Church, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 p.M., Rev. L, JENKINS JONES. 

Richmcnd Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15 a.m 
and 7 P.M., Rev. 8. Farrineton, 

Stepney-Green, College Chapel, 11 a.m., Mr. Luck- 
ING TAVENER, and 7 p,M., Mr. EpwarD BuRToN, 


Stoke Newington, The Green, 11,15 a.M. and 7 P,M., 
Rev. W. Woopina, B.A. +See 

Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church Hast-hill, 
ll a.m., Rev. Harotp Ryert, and 7 p.M., Mr. 
HAHNEMANN Epps, 

Wood Green, Unity Hall, 11 a.m. and 7 p.M., Rev. 
Dr. MUMMERY. 
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Batu, Trim-street Chapel, 11 a.m. and 6.30 P.m., 
Rev. F. W. STANLEY. 

Beprorp, Library (side room), 11.15 a.m., Rev, 
RowLanp HILt. 

BrruineHam, Church of the Messiah, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 P.M., Rev. L. P. Jaoxs, M.A. 

Biackpoon, Banks-street, North Shore, 10.45 a.m, 
and 6.30 P.m., Rev. W. Binns. 

Biackpoon, Unitarian Lay Church, Masonic Hall, 
Waterloo-road, South Shore, 6.30 P.M. . 

Boorre, Free Church, Stanley-road, 11 a.m., Rev. 
Davin Davis, and 6.30 P..M., Rev. H. W. 
HAWKES. 

Bovurnemovura, Unitarian Church, West-hill-road, 
1] a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. C. C. Cox. 

BRIGHTON, Christ Church (Free Christian), New-road, 
North-street, 11 a.M. and 7 p.m., Mr. Epwarp 
CaPLETON. 

Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 a.m. and 
7 .M., Rev. GEorGE STREET, 

CanTERBURY, Blackfriars, 11 a.M. 

DEAL and WaALMER, Free Christian Church, High- 
st., 11 A.M. and 6.30 p.M., Rev. MELSon GoDFREY, 

Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 P.m., Rev. S. Burrows. 

EastTBourne, Lismore-road, Terminus-road, 11 a.M. 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. Dr. GREAVES. 

GUILDFORD, Ward-street Church, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 P.M. 

HorsHam, Free Christian Church, Worthing-road, 
11 a.m. and 6.30 2.m., Rev. J. J. Marten. 
Lezps Mill Hill, 10.45 a.m. and 6.30 p.m., Rev. C. 

Hargrove, M.A. = 

LIVERPOOL, Hope-street Church, 11 a.m., Rev. R. A. 
Armstrong, B.A., and 6.30 P.M., Rev. Davip 
Davis. 

Liverpoon, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 a.m, 
and 6,30 p.m., Rev. W. J. Jupr. 

LiveRPooL, Renshaw-street Chapel, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 p.M., Rev. Dr. KiEIn. Evening, “ The 
Plain Affirmations of Unitarian Christianity. 
II. What it teaches about the Bible.” _ 

Manouestzr, Sale, 11 a.m. and 6.30 P.M., Rev, 
J. Forrest. 

Mancuzster, Strangeways, 10.30 4.m.and 6.80P.m., 
Rev. W. R. SHANKS. 

Mareats, Forester’s Hall (Side Entrance), Union- 
crescent, 11 a.m., Mr. G. R. BURDEN. 

OxrorD, Manchester College, 11.30 a.m., Rev. 
J. KE. Operrs, M.A. : 

PortsMouTH, General Baptist Chapel, St. Thomas- 
street, 6.45 p.m., Mr. THomas Bonp. 

PortsmouTH, High-street Chapel, 11 a.m, and 
6.45 p.m., Mr. G. Coszens Prior. 

Ramsaats, Assembly Rooms, High-street, 6.30 P.M., 
Mr. G. R. BurDEN. 

ReEapine, Unitarian Free Church, London-road, 
11.15 A.M.and 6.30 P.M., Rev. H, A. Voyszry, B.A. 

SoarBoroucH, Westborough, 10.45 a.M.and 7 P.M, 
Rey. E. L. H. THomas, B.A. 

Soururort, Portland-street Church, 11 a.m, and 
6.30 p.m., Rev. C. H. WELLBELOVED. 

Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 a.m., 
Rev. PRIESTLEY PRIME, and 6.30 P.M, Rev. 
Brooke Herrorp, D.D. 

TUNBRIDGE WELLS, Mechanics’ Institute, Dudley- 
road, 11 a.M. and 6.30 P.M. 

York, St. Saviourgate Chapel, 11 a.m. and 6.30 P.M. 
Rey. F. H. Witiiams, of Whitby. 


—eEEEEEs 


Cart Town, Free Protestant Unitarian Church, 
Hout-street, 6.30 p.m., Rev. R. BALMFORTH. _ 


THICAL RELIGION SOCIETY, 

STEINWAY HALL, PORTMAN-SQUARE, 

S.W.—March 12th, at 11.15, Dr. WASHINGTON 
SULLIVAN, “ Degeneracy.”’ 


OUTH-PLACE ETHICAL SOCIETY, 

SOUTH-PLACE, FINSBURY.—March 12th, 

at 11.15, HERBERT BURROWS, “ Darwinism and 
Ethics.” 


LACKFRIARS MISSION AND 
STAMFORD-STREET CHAPEL. 


The ANNUAL MEETING will be held at 
STAMFORD-STREET CHAPEL on TUESDAY, 
March 21, at 8 o’clock, Tea will be provided at 7, 
Friends are cordially invited, 
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SUSTENTATION FUND 


For the Augmentation of Ministers’ Stipends. 
SS yon 


SECRETARIES of Congregations desiring 
Grants from this Fund for the year 1899-1900 may 
obtain the needful forms of application by writing 
before MARCH 3lst, 1899, to Mr. WortTHINGTON, 
The Hil), Stourbridge. 

HARRY RAWSON, 


A. W. WORTHINGTON, Hon, Secs. 


Manchester Distiict Association of Presbyterian 
and Unitarian Churches, 


ry 


A United DEVOTIONAL SERVICE (for Mem- 
bers of the Churches in and about Manchester) 
will be held in the CROSS-STREET CHAPEL, on 
TUESDAY Evening, MARCH 14, 1899. 

The introductory portion of the Service will be 
conducted by the Rev. Gzorce KuicutT, and 
Addresses will be delivered by the Rev, CHaRLEs 
WELLBELOVED (Southport) and the Rey. Epwin P. 
Barrow, M.A. THomas Rawson, Esq,, will officiate 
at the organ, assisted by the Members of the 
Strangeways Choir. 

The Service will begin at 7.30. All Friends are 
cordially invited to attend. 


 “EYMTZWILLIAM-STREET CHURCH, 
oe HUDDERSFIELD, 


The BAZAAR will be Opened in the Schoolroom 
by Lady O'Hagan on WEDNESDAY, March 220d; 
by the Mayor or Huppersrierp (Ald. W. H. 
Jessop, J.P.), on THURSDAY, the 23rd ; and by 
Miss Drxon (Edgerton) on FRIDAY, the 24th, 

Donations already announced, £39 13s. 

Contributions in money or goods will be thank- 
fully received by the Rev. Wm. MELLor, Rose 
Cottage, Marsh ; or by Mr. ALBERT WauitTWwoRTH, 
Treasurer, 112, Bradford-road, Huddersfield, 


ONGSIGHT FREE CHRISTIAN 
CHURCH. 


DECORATION AND REPAIRS FUND. 


* And all the women that were wise-hearted did 
spin with their hands.”—Ex, xxxv. 25, 
- The congregation is working to raise a Fund of 
£250 by a Bazaar. A little unexpected help is 
often a great help. Donations and Parcels of Goods 
will be thankfully acknowledged by 
WILFRED HARRIS (Minister), 
16, Lime Grove, Longsight, Manchester ; 
Miss E. B. WOOLLEY (Hon. Treas.), 
25, Goldschmidt-st., C.-on.-M., Manchester, 
The BAZAAR will be OPEN MARCH 16th, 17th, 
and 18th, 3 
“ And they came, both men and women, as many 
as were willing-hearted.”—-Ex. xxxv. 22. 


HOWBENT.—SERMONS, July 9th. 


Preacher, Rev. Professor J, Estiin Car- 
PENTER, M.A., of Oxford. 


ESTBOROUGH (UNITARIAN) 
CHURCH, SCARBOROUGH. 


On MONDAY, March 18th, at 7.30 pM, the 
Rev. StorrorpD Brooks, M.A., LL.D., will preach. 


BIRTHS. 
KinpER—On the 8th inst., at Foots Cray, the wife 
of Edward Kinder, of a daughter. 
Martinzau—On March 6th, at “ Northwood,” 
Rydal-road, Streatham, the wife of Sydney 
Martineau, of a son, 


DEATHS. 

Corrock—On the 8th inst., at Daw Bank House, 
Stockport, Ann Bancroft Coppock, widow of 
the late Henry Coppock, aged 75. 

Farrow—On Feb. 23rd, at 56, Thornton-avenue, 
‘Streatham, Emily Farrow, aged 58 years. 

Jacxs—On March 6th, at 6, Alpha-terrace, Notting- 
ham, Annie Jacks, aged 71. 

Jonis—On the 7th inst., Anne, wife of the Rev. 
R, Jenkin Jones, Broniestin, Aberdare, aged 46, 

Wituers—On March 5th, at Saltford, Somerset, 
Ann, widow of the late George Withers, in 
her 79th year, 


Schools, ete. 


——— 


IGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
SOUTH MARINE TERRACE, 
ABERYSTWYTH. 


PRINCIPAL .. Mrs. MARLES THOMAS. 


First-class Honours, Special Distinctions, Certifi- 
cates, Prizes and Medals have been gained in various 
Public Examinations. Scholarships at the Univer- 
sity Colleges have also been obtained from the 
School, 


ILTON LODGE SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS 5, EATON PLACE, BRIGHTON. 


Mrs. pE WASGINDT. 
Miss FOX, B.A. (London). 
Miss DE WASGINDT, 
(Frankfort Conservatoire). 
Careful Home Training. Special attention to 
Conversational French and German. Pupils pre- 
pared for Oxford and Cambridge Local Examina- 
tions. : 


ANCHESTER HIGH SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS. 


BOARDING HOUSE, sanctioned by the Gover- 
nors of the School, and under the direction of one 
of the Mistresses on the Staff. 
begins FEB. 28th. 

For Prospectus and full particulars, apply to 
Miss A. SuHannon, 1, Addison-terrace, Victoria 
Park, Manchester. 


PRINCIPAL 
EncLisH TEACHER ... 
VIOLIN AND Prano 


Woary anv RWesivence. 


OAKRD and RESIDENCE, South of 
England. Healthy neighbourhood. Home 
comforts, Seven miles from Brighton, near South 
Downs. Station Hassocks (on main line L.B.S.C.).— 
Miss RowLanp, Gothic House, Hurstpierpoint. 


OURNEMOUTH. — Elvaston, West 
Cliff, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT, 
Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the High- 
cliffe Hotel. 50 rooms. Full-sized billiard table. 
Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff Promenade. 
Due south. Near Unitarian Church.—Mr. and 
Mrs. Pocock. 


OURNEMOUTH.—Most comfortable 
private BOARDING-HOUSE ; close to sea ; 


'| sheltered among the Pines; south aspect. Billiard- 


room (full-sized table). Terms moderate.—Address, 
Miss CHaLDEcorT, Stirling House, Manor-road. 


RIGHTON.—Superior BOARDING 

ESTABLISHMENT, near sea and lawns ; 

large pleasant rooms; bath and smoke rooms. 

Terms moderate.—Miss Siuirant, 11, Rochester- 
gardens, Hove, 


Mi RS. ROBERT TURNER (late of 

Ditchling) receives BOARDERS. ‘Terms 
moderate ; suitable for students,—94, Grosvenor- 
road, S.W. 


T. LEONARDS.—* Crantock,” 59, 
Warrior-square. First-class BOARD and 
RESIDENCE, newly furnished and redecorated. 
Sea View, excellent cuisine, billiard room, sanitary 
certificate.—Mr. and Mrs. S1pney P. Porter. 


WEST CENTRAL HOTEL} 


Proprietor, 


FREDERIC SMITH. 


This first-class Hotel, conducted on strictly Temper- @ 
ance principles, is commended by the Rev. C. Aked, ¥ 
Liverpool ; Rev. Rowland Hill, Bedford; Rev. G. Vance BM 
Smith, D.D., Bowden, Cheshire; Rey. J. C. Street, f 
Birmingham ; Rev. Charles A. Berry, D.D., Wolver- fi 
hampton; Rey. Charles Garrett, Liverpool ; Rev. Canon 
Howell, Wrexham; Rev. A. B. Grosart, LL.D., Black- Ee 
burn; Dr. Norman Kerr, London, &c. Central, Quiet, Be 
Exceptionally Clean, Moderate in Charges, Spacious % 
Coffee Rooms, Visitors’ Drawing Rooms, Baths, &c. & 
Breakfast or Tea, 1s. 3d. to 2s. Rooms, 1s. 6d, to 2s. 6d. 

Service, 9d. Pyinted Tariff on Application. : 


75, 77, 79, 97, 99, 101, 103, 105, 3 
SOUTHAMPTON ROW, RUSSELL SQ., LONDON. § 


HALF TERM | 


ESTABLISHED 1851, 
BRiLRPESECK BANK 


SouTHampPrTon Buitpines, CHancery Lang, Lonpon 


TWO AND A-HALF PER CENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS 
of minimum monthly balance, when not drawn 
below £100, 


STCCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES pur. 
chased and sold. 

SAVINGS DEPARTMENT, 

For the encouragement of Thrift, the Bank re- 
ceives small sums on deposit and allows Interest | 
Monthly, on each completed £1. 


IRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY, . 
HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR 
TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH. 


IRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. - 


HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 
FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH. 
The BIRKBECK ALMANAC, Post free on 
application. 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


l tH CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY 
ADELAIDE-PLACE, LONDON BRIDGE 


E.C, 
Interest on Loans reduced to Four-and-a-half 
per Cent, 
DIRECTORS. 
Chairmen — Sir H. W. Lawrenoz, Bart., 21 


Mincing-lane, E.C. 
Deputy-Chatrman—Marx H, Jupez, A.R.LBA., 
7, Pall Mall, S.W. 
F. H. A. Harpcastwz, F.S.1,, 5, Old Queen-st., S.W. 
Miss Orme, 118, Upper Tulse-hill, 8.W. 
STEPHEN SEAWARD T'ayYLeR, 151, Brixton-road, S.W. 
and Mrs. Henry Rurt, 1, Randolph-gardens, N.W. 


PREFERENCE SHARES £10, Interest 44 per 
cent. DEPOSITS received at 8, 3}, and 4 per cent., 
witbdrawable at short notice, 


LIBERAL ADVANCES promptly made. 
Monthly repayment, including principal, premium 
and interest for each £100 advanced—21 years, 
13s. 6d.; 18 years, 14s. 9d.; 15 years, 16s, 1d. ; 
10 years, £1 1s. 8d. Survey Fee to £500, half-a- 
guinea, 


Special facilities given to persons desiring to pur- 
chase houses for their own occupation. Prospectus 
free. 

FREDERICK LONG, Manager. 


COTCH TWEEDS and SHRGHS at 


Mill Prices, Ladies’ or Gents’ ; best quality 
only. Patterns post free; orders carriage paid.— 
Gro. McLeop & Sons, Hawick N.B. 


FREDK, LONG & SON, 


AUCTIONEERS, SURVEYORS, HOUSE & LAND AGENTS 
%, Adelaide Place, London Bridge, E.C. 


Rents Collected, and the entire management of 
Property i any part of London or Suburbs under- 
taken. Valuations for Probate, &c. 


yous LADY requires engagement 
as JUNIOR MUSIC MISTRESS in School. 
Certificated. —- Address, W., Vauxhall House, 
Boston, Lines. 


ANTED, at the end of April, the 

post of LADY COMPANION ; 9 years’ 
experience, and -good references.— Address, J., 
Inquirer Office, Essex Hall, Essex-street, Strand. 


VV ANTED: in April, LADY NURSH, 
with some previous experience with babies, 
for little boy of 16 months. Must be willing to 
undertake nursery housework.—Apply to Mrs, R. B. 
Lawrence, Minayvon, Grassendale, Liverpool. 


AN any Lady recommend a PAR- 
LOUR-MAID, strong and active, to Miss 
THORKNELY, High Clore, Hampstead, 
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SS Refreshing, Nourishing, Sustaining. 
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Entirely free from 
all admixtures such 
as Kola, Malt, Hops, 
&e. 


No Alkali used to 
darken the colour. 
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ABSOLUTELY PURE, 


CADBURY’S COCOA is an ideal beverage 


ARUBA 


therefore BEST. 


CADBURY ’S is a perfectly safe and reliable 
Cocoa, containing all the full nourishing properties 
of the Cocoa bean. It is «‘a Perfect Food.’’ 


I= When asking for Cocoa, insist on 
having CADBURY’ S—sold only in Packets 
and -Tins—as other Cocoas are often 
substituted for the sake of extra profit. 
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SANAN 


for Children, promoting healthy Growth and 
Development in a remarkable degree. 


The Medical Magazine says: «For Strength, for — 
Purity, and for Nourishment, there is nothing 
Superior to be found.’’ 


NN 


The Lancet says: «‘Cadbury’s Cocoa represents 
the standard of highest purity.’ 
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1 pees CHURCH, DEWSBURY. 


A GRAND BAZAAR will be held on SATUR- 
DAY, MONDAY, and TUESDAY, April 29th, 
May Ist and 2nd, 1899. 

During the past forty years this Congregation 
has been assisted by the Yorkshire Unitarian 
Union with an annual grant of about £70. 
Conscious of the diminished resources of the 
Union Committee, we ventured (in view of the 
largely-increased congregations under Mr. Boughey’s 
ministry) to endeavour to carry on the cause at 
Dewsbury as an Independent Church, 

Unity Church has always been dependent upon 
a periodic Bazaar, and it has again to appeal for aid 
in this form ; but as a sum of money will soon 
have to be spent on the buildings, and the purpose 
is to raise an Emergency Fund to put the inde- 
pendence on a firm basis, it appeals to its friends 
and the public with more than usual confidence, 
trusting to the general willingness to help the self- 
helping. 

The Committee of the Union has responded to 
our Resolution conveying the above intention with 
the following vote :— 

“The Committee of the Yorkshire Unitarian 
Union congratulate the Dewsbury congregation on 
their endeavour to secure the independence of the 
church, and commend their forthcoming Bazaar to 
the generous support of the Unitarian public.” 


Contributions in money or goods will be grate- 

fully received by 

Rev. J. BoucHey, President, Hope-street, Dews- 
bury. 

Henry Dearvden, Treasurer, Alexandra-crescent, 
Dewstury. 

Tuomas Syxgs, 36, Ashworth-road, Dewsbury, 
and G. H. Syxkrs, Nook, Earlsheaton, Dews- 
bury, Secretaries. 

Mrs. W. Waker, High Close, 26, Oxford-road, 
Dewsbury. 

Mrs. R. Taornvron, Hightlands Cottage, Dews- 
bury, 

Mrs. ‘I. RicHarps, Alfred House, Westtown, 
Dewsbury. 

Miss Howr, Prospect House, Dewsbury. 

Miss Harcu, 23 and 24, Grand Arcade, Leeds. 

JOSEPH May, David-lane, Batley Carr, Dewsbury 


DEPTFORD CHAPEL, Church Street. 


EE 
AN URGENT APPEAL, 


The condition of the roof of the above Chapel 
has long been a source of grave anxiety to the con- 
gregation, and the damage done by recent gales 
reveals the need of its entire and immediate re- 
construction. The Vestries adjoining the Chapel 
are also beyond repair, and must be removed. 

It is proposed to reconstruct the Chapel roof, 
and to replace the Vestries by an Iron room, which 
would afford increased and much needed accommo- 
dation for Sunday School and other purposes. _ 

A good work is being done in the neighbourhood, 
which is densely populated by the very poor, and 
the congregation is wholly composed of poor but 
earnest persons who are unable to do more than 
meet the incidental expenses of public worship. 

An urgent appeal for funds is made by the cons 
gregation that the work, which will involve an 
outlay of about £230, may be undertaken at once, 
as arrangements must be made to meet for worship 
elsewhere. 

The Provincial Assembly of London and South 
Eastern Counties have, with the full sanction and 
approval of the London District Unitarian Society, 
promised the sum of £25 from the St. Alban’s 
Fund, when the amount raised reaches £150. 


Donations or promises will be thankfully re- 
ceived by the Treasurer of the Fund, G. W. Curry, 
Esq. (President of the Provincial Assembly of 
London and §. E. Counties), Mildura, Park Avenue, 
Dover; or by the Minister, the Rev. A. J. 
Manrcuant, 37, Clifton-road, Peckham, London, S.E., 
by whom they will be acknowledged. 


List of Contributions 


8. S. Tayler, Esq. (President of London <£ 
District Unitarian Society) 3 

F. Nettlefold, Esq., Norwood ... eee) 
5 

2 


fee 


G. W. Chitty, Esq,, Dover see Bi 
J. T. Preston, Esq., London ... sas 
Hahnemann Epps, Esq., London Mane 8 
General Baptist Assembly (lst Grant)... 5 
T, Bond, Esq., Portsea .., oe oe Ou! 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE GREAT AFFIRMATIONS of RELIGION. 

A Book not for Beginners, but Beginners Again, 

By Tomas R. Siicer, Minister of the Church 

of All Souls, New York. 6/- net, by post 6/4. 

A book of great significance on the cardinal subjects of 

all true religious thinking and faith. The strong convic- 

tion of the writer cannot fail to impress the reader, and 

to uplift his thoughts and deepen his:scnse of the greatest 
and simplest religious facts. 

A Volume of 


OUR UNITARIAN GOSPEL. 
Sermons. By Minot J. Savacz, D.D, 4/- net, 
by post 4/4, 

HYMNS. By Minor J. Savace, D.D. 
by post 4/3. 

CHRISTIANITY and SACERDOTALISM. A 
Message for the Times. By James Harwoop, 
B.A. 1d., by post 144. 

THE NEW CATECHISM. 
gelical Free Churchmen. 
Christian. 1d., by post 14d. 


4/ net, 


A Letter to Evan: 
By a Unitarian 


| RELIGION and the SERVICE of TRUTH. 


The CHURCH and the CHURCHES. Two 
Sermons. By L. pe Beaumont Kuzin, D.Se. 
2d., by post 23d, 

FAITH and LIFE. By W. H. Hanson. 
post 14d. 

CHRISTIANITY and SOCIAL PROBLEMS. By 
StorrorD A. Brooke, M.A. 1d., by post 14. 


ld., by 


London : PHILIP GREEN, 5, Essex Street, Strand, W.C; 


THE ETHICAL WORLD. 
EpitEp By DR. STANTON COIT. 


Articles on Important Social Questions, Educaticn 
&c., from a purely ethical standpoint, 
Children’s Page, 

TWOPENCE WEEKLY, 

Office: 17, Johnson’s-court, Fleet-st., London, E.C. 


Printed by Woopratt & KINDER, 70 to 76, Long Acre, W.C 
and Published for the Proprietors by BE. Kennepy, at 
the Office, 3, Essex-street, Strand, London, W.C. Ci 

Agent, Jonn Hrywoop, 29 and 80, Shoe-lane, E.C, 


Manchester (Wholesale), Joun Heywoop, Deansgate,— 
Saturday, March 11, 1899, 


CI ‘ WANE 


SB Sournal of Piberal Religions Thought and Wife. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1842.] 


[ReGISTERED aS A NEWSPAPER, 


No. 2960. 
New Seriss, No. 64. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Tue National Council of Evangelical 
Free Churches held it annual meetings i in 
Liverpool this week. The sermon of Dr. 
Clifford, the retiring president, which 
appears in this week’s Christian World 
Pulpit, dealt vigorously with the present 
crisis in the Church. The new president, 
Dr. Mackennal, of Bowdon, hitherto hon. 
secretary of the Council, in his address 
gave an account of the steady progress of 
the movement. Towards the conclusion 
he spoke of the great value of united 
missions, and said: ‘The real work of the 
Council was the work which waited to be 
done in ‘dark unlovely streets,’ in quiet 
country places where the life of men was 
not beautiful, in the homes of the neg- 
lected, among the children of the poor.” 


At a subsequent session of the Council 
the following resolution was passed :— 


1. That the National Council, — whilst 
yejoicing in the signs of quickened spiritual 
life in the National Church, deeply deplores 
the widespread adoption and inculcation of 
ideas and practices by large and increasing 
numbers of the clergy concerning religion, 
the Church, the priesthood, the mass, and the 
confessional. 

2. The Council protests against the defiant, 
persistent, and unscrupulous determination of 
such clergy to undo the work of the Reforma. 
tion, as a flagrant wrong in itself, wholly 
inconsistent with the letter and with the spirit 
of their contract with the State and entirely 
inimical to the moral well-being of the 
nation. 

3. And earnestly urges Parliament to do its 
utmost to maintain its own authority and to 
safeguard the Protestantism of the realm. 

4, Seeing the difficulty the State has in con- 
trolling the clergy of the Established Church, 
the Council is convinced that there is no final 


and effective method of terminating the 
spread of Romanism within the Anglican 
Church except that of dissolving the existing 
connection between the Church and the State, 
thus setting the Church free for the manage- 
ment of its own affairs and delivering the 
State from the burden of duties it cannot 
adequately discharge. And therefore— 

5. The National Council appeals not only to 
itS own members throughout the country and 
to all citizens, but also to the Evangelical party 
of the Anglican Church to support a policy of 
justice and freedom in the interest of real 
religion, sound Protestantism, good govern- 
ment, and the well-being of the nation. 


A warm tribute was paid to the memory 
of the late Dr. Charles Berry, of Wolver- 
hampton, the: first president of the 
Council, and a resolution in support of 
the proposals of the T'sar’s Rescript was 
also passed, as from “ about seven millions 
of Evangelical Nonconformists of Eng- 
land.” 


In Tueésday’s Liverpool Daily Post 
appeared a letter from the Rev. R. A. 
Armstrong, “A Greeting to the Free 
Chureh Federation, by one’ of the 
Excluded.” Having referred to the re- 
markable progress made by the Federa- 
tion, which yet in his opinion might have 
been a very much grander and nobler 
thing, and having spoken of the gratifica- 
tion it was to see the various sects at last 
agreeing together, and able to worship and 
work together for the Kingdom of God, 
Mr. Armstrong continued :— 

“Yet, while sincerely and cordially 
welcoming these brethren and wishing 
them god-speed, the occasion seems 
opportune for a word of friendly remon- 
strance with them on their theological 
exclusiveness. Much of the work in 
which they are engaged is work in which, 
on other platforms, the Unitarians and 
they have stood side by side, and it is, 
at least on the face of it, a pity that 
friends and sympathisers in a common 
cause should be so rigidly ruled out of 
communion. <A few years ago the battle 
was fought. Mr. Stead courageously 
and passionately fought for the inclusion 
of the Unitarians. The Rev. Hugh Price 
Hughes, perhaps by temperament the 
most sacerdotally-minded man in Eng- 
land, fought on the other side. The 
scene has been described to me by the 
distinguished minister who occupied the 
chair. Mr. Stead was beaten, and the 
dogmatic basis was adopted. Where local 
councils had already been formed, includ- 
ing Unitarians, they were for the most 
part dissolved or purged. Here and there, 
as notably at Burnley, the true Noncon- 
formist spirit proved too sturdy for the 
purge, and to this day the Unitarians are 
retained as equal members. But such 
local councils have been rigidly barred out 
from the National Federation, 


“T freely admit that open Unitarians 
are few. Nor is it for me to say that they 
would have added any great strength to 
the movement. But it is the point of 
principle that one deplores. It is always 
grievous when a movement that looks like 
broadening the bounds of freedom and 
realising the brotherhood of men _ of 
different faiths shrivels up into one more 
sectarian organisation, tying itself down 
to a dogmatic basis.” 


THe Rev. Thomas Law, organising 
secretary of the Federation, had declared, 
said Mr. Armstrong, that ‘all the strong 
men. of Nonconformity” would be in 
Liverpool that week; and pointedly he 
adds :—‘“ James Martineau, Stopford 
Brooke, Brooke Herford, Page Hopps 
will not only not. be here, but would be 
denied recognition if they came, yet one 
has not been accustomed to account them 
weaklings,” 

Turnine next to the Catechism lately 
issued by a committee of the Federation, 
Mr. Armstrong contrasts the simple 
religious statements with which it opens 
with the later Trinitarian passages. Of 
the former he says :— 

“Why, sir, this is a new thing in 
Catechisms. Here is indeed an accurate 
and comprehensive statement of the 
teaching of Jesus Christ. It is to teach 
this and the whole of this, as the very 
central truth of God, that Unitarian 
Christians from Channing to _ the 
preachers of to-day have given all the 
energies of life. 

“But I begin to perceive where the 
difficulty comes in when I turn to later 
passages in the Catechism judiciously 
separated by some pages from this plain 
statement of the full and beautiful religion 
of Jesus. Here the name declared by 
Jesus is put aside in favour of the state- 
ment that the Father, the Son, and the 
Holy Spirit are one God, and the Fatherly 
love so glowingly described at the outset 
is so far modified as to be said to require 
‘an Advocate with the Father’ to make 
continuous ‘intercession’ for us, before 
the Father’s love can do us any good. In 
fact this part of the Catechism is eharged 
with a strain of thought wholly alien, as 
it would seem, to that which stands in the 
forefront, and drawn from totally different 
sources. And no doubt it is because the 
Unitarian cannot, with the -Catechists, 
thus at the same time hold two religions, 
that he is thought an unsuitable person to 
be federated with them.” 


Tue two kinds of statement in the 
Catechism, Mr. Armstrong refers to the two 
main streams of Christian thought and 
feeling running down the centuries, the 
one drawn from the simpler portions of 
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the Gospels, from the teaching of Jesus 
himself, the other from St. Paul, and then 
from the great fighting theologians of the 
Church in later times. The one may be 
ealled Christian Theism, the other 
Orthodoxy, whether Catholic or Protes- 
tant in its various forms. And the letter 


concludes :— 
“But the two religions, ‘ Christian 
Theism’ and dogmatic ‘ Orthodoxy,’ 


will not mix. They are logically incom- 
patible each with the other. A man must 
choose which master he will serve, This 
Catechism tries to include them both. 
One of the most splendid men of modern 
Nonconformity, Dr. John Clifford, says 
that this Catechism registers the’state of 
theological thought at the end of the nine- 
teenth century. He had better have 
given it any praise thanthat. ‘Thought,’ 
‘thinking,’ means the intellectual co- 
ordination of various conceptions, the 
establishment of harmony between pro- 
positions. This Catechism is a catalogue 
of theological ideas. But not an attempt 
is made at their co-ordination. They are 
left side by side in their naked incompati- 
bility. Let us pray that the fittest may 
survive ! 

Commentine on Mr. Armstrong’s letter, 
the Christian World says :— 

“The visit of the Free Church Federa- 
tion to Liverpool has called forth from 
the minister of a Unitarian church there, 
Rev. R. A. Armstrong, a characteristic 
letter of greeting and of remonstrance. 
He joins heartily in their welcome to 
Liverpool, but laments that the Federation 
should have shut out Unitarians from its 
fellowship. We regret it too, though fully 
recognising the grounds of this action. 
The new organism has developed naturally. 
It has followed the line of least resistance. 
Tt could hardly be expected to do every- 
thing at once. But we are equally certain 
that when the Federation has become 
more assured of itself, and more fully 
acclimatised to the air of liberty, it will 
cease to fear the still wider communion 
which Mr. Armstrong desires. If Unitarian 
brethren wish to share the enthusiasm, the 
warmth of conviction and of expression, of 
the Evangelical bodies, what harm, what 
in fact but good can come from 
admitting them to it? It would be, of 
course, on the understanding of not sur- 
rendering one jot of faith, or of the 
fraction of a single degree of fervour. 
The pure Christian spirit goes out in 
sympathy to every good and earnest man. 
The principle of exclusion is a theological 
one, but it is not a Christian one. If the 
Unitarians found themselves not at home 
in the Evangelical atmosphere they would 
be, of course, free to leave it. But it is 
not a Christian act to shut them out. The 
Federation might, indeed, on this matter 
very profitably debate the question, ‘What 
would Jesus do?’” 


Iv is to be hoped that no Protestant 
religious paper will avow any sympathy 
with “The Confessions of a Confessor,” 
now being published in the Leeds 
Mercury. These articles are evidently 
intended to catch the multitude. But 
they contain no very startling revelations 
of High Church practices. We all know 
that many of the Anglican clergy 


encourage auricular confession, and many’ 
more affect Roman ritual, and nothing’ 
beyond this is ‘to be learned from: these’ 


papers. What distinguishes them is the 


his 
scarcely lies with the Ritualist party to 
condemn them. 
only taken a leaf out of their own book.” 


/down the law in his favour. 


shameless avowal by their author of the 
treachery and direct untruth by means of 
which he gained his information. ‘‘ As to 
methods,” says. the editor, “it 


Our correspondent has 
Be that as it may, we trust that the 


Protestant party will repudiate all com- 
plicity with methods so openly immoral. 


“Maxn yourself clear that you are 
justified in deception, and then lie like a 
trooper.” The editor of the Leeds 
Mercury calls this saying, attributed to 


|W. G. Ward, a“ remarkable dictum,” and 


admits that it has been acted upon by “our 
correspondent.” It is astonishing ‘how 
frequently, and with what lack of humour, 
this apophthegm is quoted on Protestant 
platforms. ‘The gist of it lies in the first 
clause ; but it is hard to believe that even 
the most bigoted partisan can justify such 
deception asis here confessed. The writer 
has, in fact, played the part of a detective 
or a spy, assuming a false character in 
order to betray his victims into indiscreet 
confidence, which he proceeds to violate in 
public print. Unless we call our High 


|Church brethren criminals or foes there 


can be no appropriateness, even, in such a 
way of dealing with them ; and even then 
the methods remain dishonourable and 
unclean. What reliance, again, can be 
placed on the evidence of an anonymous 
writer who begins by confessing to 
systematic falsehood? ‘To support a holy 
cause with unholy weapons is to betray it. 


A Srvew years’ uphill fight for unsect- 


arian education in the village of Burton | 


Latimer was crowned last Saturday by the 
formal opening of the new undenomina- 
tional schools, which have been in use 
since the beginning of the year. 
opening ceremony was performed by the 
Hon. H. Lyulph Stanley, vice-chairman of 
the London School Board. 


A sirrer little controversy has lately | 


been raging in the beautiful Yorkshire 
village of South Cave, between an auto- 
cratic vicar and the great majority of his 
parishioners, concerning the management 
of the sectarian school. All manner of 
charges and counter-charges have been 
advanced, into which the outside public 
have no temptation to enter; but two 
incidents of wider interest, as throwing 
light upon the dangers of private school 
management, have emerged. The two 
churchwardens, who sat on the board of 
management ex-officio, went into opposi- 
tion to the vicar, who thereupon discovered 
that their presence on the board was a 
mistake, and successfully proposed a 
resolution to expel them. The legality of 
this proceeding was naturally called in 
question, whereupon the vicar obtained 
and published what he called ‘ Counsel’s 
Opinion ’”’—a document drawn up and 
signed in due form, and naturally laying 
Some time 
later it was discovered that the name sub- 
scribed was not that of a barrister at all, 
but of a clergyman officially connected 
with the National Society. More recently 
the vicar, supported by a majority of the 
emasculated board, dismissed without 


even the allegation of justice a master and’ 


mistress who had been teaching in the 
school for thirty years. The great body 
of the parishioners, helped by the N.U.T., 
forthwith opened an undenominational 


The. 


school with these two teachers in charge. 
It began on the day after the dismissal 
took effect, with this result : fowr children 
attended the church school, ninety-eight 
attended the new undenominational school. 


Tue University Congregational Church 
of Chicago, says the Christian World, bas 
adopted the following as its new bond 
of union, unanimously endorsed by the 
membership :— 


We, the undersigned, are associated together 
for the worship of God, instruction in religion, 
mutual helpfulness in the spiritual life and for 
service to our fellow-men. _ 

We believe the two laws of love toward God 
and love toward our neighbour, to be the 
fundamental and all inclusive ideal of every 
true life. : 

In subscribing ourselves members of the 
University Congregational Church we declare 
it our purpose to strive to make the spirit of 
Christ dominant in our lives and in all the 
relations of men to each other. 


And our contemporary adds, in words 
which we most cordially endorse :— 
“ Nothing, surely, could be simpler; yet 
what more is needed? The Chicago 
University Congregational Church has 
here a programme which will take more 
than the lifetime of any church to fill up, 
and which, honestly carried out, will 


‘keep every member on the full stretch 


for all he can receive of God and give 
to his fellow-men. It is the union of 
the primitive Church—a union that is 
based on the love of God and the desire 
for the fulness of the Spirit of Christ.” 


ANOTHER SECESSION FROM THE CHURCH 
or Enetanp.—The Rey. Charles Edward 
Oliver, B.A., has resigned his work as a 
clergymen in the Church of England, and 
desires to join the ranks of the Unitarians. 
He was educated at St. Edward’s School, 
Oxford, and Selwyn College, Cambridge, 
where he took his degree in 1887. He 


| was ordained deacon in 1888, and priest 


in 1889 by the Bishop of Lichfield. He 
has been curate at Hadleigh, Suffolk, for 
the last four and a-half years. For 
several years he has had strong sympathy 
with the Unitarian movement, and in 
consequence great difficulty in remaining 


in the Church of England. He found his _ 


position no longer compatible with a free 
and honest religious life, and so he wrote 
to his Bishop informing him of his desire 
to enter the Unitarian ministry. The 
Advisory Committee have examined 
Mr. Oliver’s credentials and references 
and they have certified to his character 
and personal fitness. Communications 
for Mr. Oliver should be addressed care of 
the Rev. W. Copeland Bowie at Hssex 
Hall, from whom the secretary of any 


congregation may obtain full particulars 


and copies of testimonials. 
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Epes’s Cocoa.—GrateFUL aND CoMFoRTING.— 
“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutri- 
tion, and by a careful application of the fine pro- 
perties of well-selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has pro- 
vided for our breakfast and supper a delicately 
flavoured beverage which may save us many heavy 
doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious use of such 
articles of diet that a constitution may be gradually 
built up until strong enough to resist every tendency 
to disease. We may escape many a fatal shaft by 
keeping ourselves well fortified with pure blood and 
a properly nourished frame.” —Ozvil Service Gazette. 
—Made simply with boiling water or milk.—Sold 
only in packets and pound tins, by Grocers, labelled 
—‘James Epps and Co, Ltd., Homceopathi¢ 
Chemists, London,” vind 
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ARNOBIUS.— I. 


THERE are but two manuscripts of Arno- 
bius extant, and one of these is a transcript 
of the other. Of the older manuscript the 
title page is lost, and it is not quite certain 
whether the title was “‘ Adversus Gentes ”’ 
or ‘“‘Adversus Nationes.” But it was 
against the heathen in any case, In some 
respects this title sufficiently explains the 
object of the work. So far as it was 
addressed to the heathen, who were per- 
fectly satisfied with then religion ; who 
believed that the gods could be angry and 
unjust, and capable of every vice which 
man has conceived or practised; who 
delighted in reading the literature in 
which the adventures of the gods were 
_ narrated, and in seeing gross representa- 
tions of these things upon the stage ; and 
who were not slow to imitate the example 
set by the gods at the cost of social purity 
—the discourse of Arnobius is correctly 
described as against the Gentiles. He 
taunts them with his ridicule, he withers 
them with his scorn, he overwhelms them 
with his denunciation. As we read we 
can almost fancy that we hear him speak- 


ing, for surely the contents of his book. 


were orations spoken with the ardour of 
the practised advocate, not written with 
the calm of the unemotional philosopher. 
But we should get a wrong impression of 
the object of Arnobius rf we confined our- 
selves to this vonception. He makes a 
very especial appeal to those who were 
not satisfied with the popular religions ; to 
those who had come to believe in the 
existence of one Supreme God ; to those 
who attempted to represent the gods as 
unworthy of the adoration of good and 
pious men. Professing the utmost 
_ sympathy with their attitude, so far as 
theory is concerned, he protests against 
the practical indifference which they 
exhibit; he declares that they have done 
nothing to suppress the corruptions of 
which they themselves are fully conscious. 
But, alas! the process of elevating religion 
is a difficult one, the popular conceptions 
of a more barbaric age continue to exist 
for a long time. The ignorant, and the 
thoughtless cling to the old ideas. Old 
prejudices and vested interests resist the 
attempt to purify religious ideas. This 
was the case with the Polytheism of the 
Roman world and it is by the light of this 
fact that the arguments of Arnobius must 
be read. 

In making this appeal, Arnobius first 
pleads for the toleration of Christians. 
The work commences with a refutation of 
the opinion, that all the evils which had 
occurred for the previous 300 years had 
been occasioned by the anger of the gods 
excited by the introduction of Christianity. 
This was no mere abstract discussion of a 
scholastic character. Ignorant prejudice 
was ready to believe the doctrine, and it 
tended to stimulate persecutions against 
the Christians. But the enlightened 
heathen ought to know better. And yet 
within the memory of men yet living, it 

_ was supposed by some the potato blight 
was caused by the Maynooth grant, while 
others attributed the cattle plague to the 
neglect of the observance of Lent. If man 
would not voluntarily abstain from animal 
food, God would take care that he should 
be compelled to do; while one eminent 
Bishop, according to a doggrel of the 
time, 

_ Knew full well, and told all men so, 
The plague was brought by Bishop Colengo, 


The statement that all the evils which had 


occurred in the world for the last 300 
years had been caused by the introduction 
of Christianity is confronted by Arnobius 
with facts in a most scientific fashion. 
first asserts that the nature of things, or, 
as we should say, the order of Nature, has 
remained essentially unchanged. “ The 
revolution of the globe” proceeds at the 
same rate. The stars rise and set as of 
old. The same sun shines, the moon still 
shapes herself anew. The cold of winter 
and the heat of summer are the same. 
The seed sprouts and the trees are clothed 
with leaves as of old. Then he proceeds to 
show that the evils which have existed 
after the advent of Christ existed before, 
because when they first occurred within 
the Christian era, people had no difficulty 
in giving each one its proper name; and 
this shows that the evil had already been 
named, and therefore known. And the 
slightest reference to history would show 
that it was so. 

But rot only had the same evils 
occurred, there had been greater ones. 
Referring to heathen myths, he says :— 
“When was the human race destroyed by 
a flood? Was it not before us? When 
was the world set on fire? Was it not 
before us?” (1. ¢. 3.) With regard to 
the evils which had occurred within the 
Christian era, Arnobius asks whether they 
were sent to punish the Christians? If 
that were so, then the Persians suffered 
defeat, because there were Christians on 
their side. . But if this was the true ex- 
planation, how was it that the Romans 
were victorious, who had Christians on 
their side also? The fact was, however, 
that both heathens and Christians 
suffered—that is, the worshippers of the 
gods suffered as well as those who refused 
to do them homage. Was that just? 
Perhaps it will be argued that the gods 
punished the heathen in order to excite 
them to punish the Christians? But why 
should not the gods punish the Christians 
without such mediation and leave the 
innocent heathen alone? Is the help of 
man necessary to enable the gods to inflict 
punishment on the guilty? Surely not. 
Then he proroses atest. Let the heathen 
pray that the gods should send all possible 
evils on the Christians—all possible bless- 
ings on the heathen. But he is quite 
confident that as they have not done this 
in the past, they will not do it in the 
present. 

This appeal to the facts of the case is 
supplemented by the argument, that the 
gods, according to the view of enlightened 
heathens, are incapable of anger; and that, 
if the immortal gods were angry, it would 
be fatal to their immortality. But 
assuming for the sake of argument that 
the immortal gods were capable of 
anger, while in all other respects they were 
worthy of the adoration of an enlightened 
piety, Arnobius shows that the Christians 
had done nothing to excite the wrath of 
such beings; while, on the other hand, 
their anger must have been excited by 
their own devotees—the historians who 
have recorded the most shameful stories ; 
the poets who have made those stories 
more attractive by their poetic art; by the 
philosophers who have explained away 


certain deities into non-existence ; by the 
priests under whose influence temples have 


been built, idols worshipped and sacrifices 
offered, all which things are shown to ‘be 
unworthy of the true gods. Arpvobius 
protests against the idea that the evil 


He 


effect of the stories told about the gods 


can be met by allegorical interpretation. 
To describe the phenomena of Nature, or 
to enforce some moral precept, under ‘the 
guise of an impure story about the gods, 
invented for the occasion, would not be 
edifying to men and would be no better 
than a libel upon the gods, even if it weré 
certain (which it is not) that these stories 
were intended to be interpreted allegoric- 
ally. : 

But Arnobius pleads for something 
more than the mere toleration of Chris- 
tianity. He shows that Christians and 
enlightened heathens have one religion 
common to both. Both believe in the 
existence of one Supreme God, the First 
Cause (I. ¢. 31). This belief is common 
to all because it is an innate conviction in 
the soul of every man born into the world. 
But if this is so, ‘it follows as a conse- 
quence that all those whom the imagina- 
tion of man believes to be gods must be 
begotten of Him or produced at His 
bidding” (II. c. 35). If they are 
immortal, their immortality is the gift of 
the Supreme God. “All the gods are 
immortal and everlasting by His goodwill 
and free gift”’ (II. c. 62). But they must 
be like the Supreme God to deserve this 
title (VII. c. 2). He speaks of “ the 
gods who most assuredly exist if only 
there are any who are worthy to bear and 
to hold that most exalted title” (IV. ¢. 11). 
That is to say, he is ready to grant the 
existence of such beings on the assumption 
that they do nothing unworthy of their 
high position. He claims that Christ is 
entitled to be ranked in this august 
assembly ; and then he shows how utterly 
unworthy the actual gods of heathenism 
are. And thus arguing with them from 
their own point of view, Christ is left the 
sole secondary God, acting as the mouth- 
piece or representative of the Supreme 
God. 

It is impossible within the limits of this 
paper to follow the arguments in detail. I 
must content myself with dwelling on one 
or two points. Arnobius, before his con- 
version, was a famous. rhetorician and 
teacher of rhetoric, and throughout this 
work he exhibits the art of the practised 
debater. He shows the unreasonableness 
of a given opinion, but, not content with 
that, he assumes for the sake of argument 
that it is true, and then shows to what 
absurdities the principle would lead. He 
considers carefully all the objections that 
might be brought against his statements. 
He never attempts to prove more than his 
argument requires. He confesses that 
there are many things which he cannot 
explain. And if it is replied that he 
ought to know, he retorts upon his op- 
ponents that there are many things about 
which they are also probably ignorant. 
When he has argued how a thing cannot 
be done, he does not hold that he is bound 
alsoto declare how ithas beendone. There 
is one little art of rhetoric which pleases 
me immensely, Instead of abusing his 
opponents, he stops short with an ‘‘Oh 
you——!” This may mean, Now I put 
it to you, whether this is not so; or it may 
mean that his self-respect and gentlemanly 
feeling make him refrain from saying 
what he thinks of his opponents. He 
leaves it to the imagination of an 
antagonist to fill in the blank. Nay, it 
may even suggest that the speaker cannot 
find words to express the stupidity of the 
advocate on the other side. This mode of 
speech is safe, for it cannot be taken to be 
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libellous ; it is infinitely suggestive ; it is 
expressive through the very arrest of 
expression. 

Sometimes he displays no little humour 
in stating a ‘strong argument. On the 
assumption that sacrifices are pleasing to 
the gods, he asks, How do we know that 
what pleases us will please them? © Sup- 
pose, he says in effect, that certain 
animals mistook you for a god, and 
offered you the food on which they live, 
would that be pleasmg to you? If 
swallows . consecrated to you the flies 
which they kill, and the water-wagtails 
offered you the ants on which they feed, 
if asses put hay upon your tables and 
offered a libation of chaff, if dogs 
brought you bones, and, last but not 
least, if pigs poured out before you a 
horrid mess taken from their swill-tubs— 
would you feel honoured by such treat- 
ment? (VII. ¢. 28). 

The passages in which Arnobius de- 
nounces the vile immorality associated 
with heathenism are not very edifying 
reading. But they are necessary to his 
argument. And we must remember that 
the things he speaks of were not simply 
to be found by students in reference 
libraries uot. easily accessible to the 
public, but. that probably there was an 
enormous literature of a kind which we 
should at once suppress to-day. It must 
be remembered that the vices of the gods 
were not only to be found recorded in 
books, but were reproduced on the stage. 
How could even the most moral escape 
the taint of this corruption? “ What 
man is there that has been reared with 
morals so pure that the example of the 
gods does not excite to similar madness? 
(V. ¢. 25). He puts it to his opponents 
how they would like to have their nearest 
relatives imitating the vices of the gods 
whom they worship? On the ground of 
social purity, if not of religion, they 
ought to join with Arnobius in his crusade 
against this monstrous evil. 

Arnobius lived in Sicca Veneria towards 
the close of the third century and the 
* beginning of the fourth. Place and time 
are very significant. Sicca Veneria, a 
town in Proconsular Africa, was the seat 
of the worship of the old Pheenician deities, 
and especially of the lascivious rites asso- 
ciated with the Syrian Astarte—a fitting 
place for one who wrote against the cor- 
ruption of the heathen religion. We are 
not certain as to the exact date at which 
Arnobius wrote. The different statements 
on this subject may arise from the fact 
that different portions of the work were 
written or spoken at different times, and 
were ultimately published towards the end 
of the writer’s life, or possibly after his 
death; for it is supposed that the work 
had not the benefit of his final revision. 
In any case the dates are significant. A 
portion of the work. pleading for tolera- 
tion was written either in 297 or 303. If 
in 297 that would be a year after the pub- 
lication of the edict of Diocletian against 
the Manicheans in Africa; and if in 303, 
in the very year that the last general 
persecution of the Christians commenced. 
The argument that no Christian would 
plead for toleration at the time when per- 
secution was rife, seems to me very like 
asserting that fire-engines. should be used 
to water streets, but should be carefully 
kept away from burning houses, If Arno- 
bius published his work in 326, that would 
be thirteen years after Constantine had 
taken the Christian religion under his 


patronage. That the portion of the work 
in which he tries to convert his hearers or 
readers to Christianity was written as late 
as this, seems to be pretty plain from the 
fact that Arnobius represents his oppo- 
nents as saying that Christianity had not 
existed for 400 years; an expression which 
is more suitable to the year 326 than to 297 
or 303. The argument from the great age 
of Arnobius, if the book were produced so 
late as 326, does not seem to me very 
strong. A good friend of mine is now, at 
the ripe age of eighty-six, writing an auto- 
biography, which is being printed in a 
Scotch newspaper. 

Arguments are not, alas! always effective 
in proportion to their logical cogency. 
Still it may be well believed that this 
appeal was not without effect upon the 
philosophical heathen. It recognised, and 
co-operated with, the attempt to elevate 
the heathen religion ; and if the argument 
tended to the establishment of Christianity 
in the place of heathenism, the result was 
a deduction from the principles of the 
philosophers themselves. But the appeal 
of Arnobius to philosophers brought a 
new element into philosophy, the idea of 
a divine revelation of the truth. In one 
place he speaks of “the immortality in 
which you believe, relying on theassertions 
ofa few men” (I.¢.6). On the contrary, he 
believed in the revelation of the conditions 
of human immortality proclaimed by 
Christ as the mouthpiece of the Supreme 
God. He gives no proof of the reliability 
of such a revelation. He asserts: it. And 
it seems to be reasonable that one who 
believes in a Supreme Being not because 
he can prove the doctrine but because he 
has an overwhelming innate conviction 
of its truth, may just as well have an 
innate conviction that such a Supreme 
God, if he exists, must necessarily vouch- 
safe a much needed revelation. 


Another element in the appeal of 
Arnobius which must have been most 
successful was the contrast between Christ 
and the gods of the popular theology. 
The latter were unblushingly represented 
as the perpetrators of every vice. The 
Christ appeared in human form to deliver 
aw divine message, to feed the souls of men 
with divine truth, to cure the bodies of 
men by the means of beneficent miracles. 
Is it possible to conceive of a more 
complete contrast? The appeal is 
founded on the authority of Christ as 
messenger of God. There is no reference 
to the Old Testament. The New Testa- 
ment is not quoted in innumerable places 
where its words would have confirmed the 
argument used. But probably the Old 
and New Testament were but a barbarian 
literature in the eyes of the philosophers 
appealed to; while they would protest 
against the idea of first becoming Jews in 
order to be converted to Christianity. It 
is not altogether unreasonable to hope, 
therefore, that this appeal to the enlight- 
ened heathen was not made without 
success. It may have moderated’ the 
prejudice of ignorance and stayed the 
severity of persecution ; it may have won 
over some of those heathen philosophers 
to whom the appeal is especially made ; 
and it may have afforded those who 
conformed to Christianity when it was 
supported by imperial favour, some better 
reasoa for their change than that of adopt- 
ing a religion because it had become the 
religion of the Court. 


In a concluding paper I propose to deal 


with the doctrinal views which Arnobius 
incidentally expresses in the course of his 
argument. Cuarues C. Coz. 


LITERATURE. 


A MODERN INDIAN SAINT.*—II. 


_ Ramxrisaya had, as we have seen, the two 
primary qualifications for Yedantic culture 
—namely, an intense desire for salvation, 
and aliving faith. These were his natural 
endowments. He had also what, for want 
of a better term, may be called an 
intensely psychic temperament. He had 
an extraordinarily powerful representative 
imagination, which the slightest suggestion 
could work up to an immense extent. 
This explains his trances and visions. 
Trances and visions are not peculiar to the 
Hindu saint. We have records of them in 
both Christian and Moslem literature. 
Ramkrishna saw Kali in his trances, 
because the suggestion was there in his 
individual training and in the tradition of 
his sect and his country. The Catholic 
saints saw Jesus, and the Sufi devotee 
saw Mahomet or Ali, under exactly the 
same psychic conditions, but with different 
suggestions. The truth of Ramkrishna’s 
visions need not. be denied, any more than” 
that of the visions of the Catholic or the 
Mahomedan saints. But the truth of the 
vision does not necessarily prove the reality 
of the object seen. These visions, however, 
are not essential to spiritual culture. They 
are not to be sought for. Their only 
value, even in the opinion of Indian saints, 
consists in the evidence they afford that 
the seer of them is a favourable subject 
for the discipline of Yoga. These visions 
did not satisfy Ramkrishna himself, for it is 
evident that all his struggles really came 
after, and not before, his earlier visions. It 
was then that his fighting and fasting com- 
menced. And what struggles he had to 
conquer himself! He fought with his 
desires, his appetites, his lower self day 
and night. ‘There was nothing that he 
shrank from, nothing that he would not 
give up, nothing that he would not 
undergo, to conquer himself. To kill his 
innate conceit of caste, Ramkrishna under- 
took with his own hands the most menial 
service, and by discipline no less thorough | 
and persistent he overcame his love of 
money and the desires of the flesh. That 
the fight was long, the struggle was hard, 
we need not question. There are ample 
evidences of this in the book before us. 
Nor does the fact that Ramkrishna had to 
fight so hard and long to conquer himself 
in any way take away from his greatness. 
That he could fight in this fashion is in 
itself, rather, the highest proof of that 
greatness. Through these disciplines 
Ramkrishna purified himself and rose to 
that union with Brahman which is the 
ideal of every Hindu saint, to whatever sect 
he may belong. There are two ways of 
approaching this ideal, one of these is to 
commence with the study of the Vedanta, 
get first intellectually established in the 
truth, and then realise it, through the’ 
needed disciplines; the other is to purify 
the heart through the disciplines first and 
then rise intellectually also to the truth. 
Ramkrishna followed the second and 
rougher, though surer path, but reached 
the same goal. 


*“Ramkrishna: His Life and Sayings.” By 
the Right Hon. F. Max Miiller, K.M, Longmans, 
Green and Co, 1898, 5s, 
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But one of the most prominent charac- 
teristic of Ramkrishna was what may be 
called his universalism. Itis this, perhaps, 
more than anything else, that drew 
educated men to him, and this seems to 
be the main cause of whatever success the 
missionary efforts of his disciples have 
gained in Western countries. This uni- 
versalism is not new in India. It is as 
old, at least, as the Bhagabad-gité. With 
‘the followers of Ramkrishna it has found 
expression in the statement that all 
religions are true. It is illustrated in the 
story found among Ramkrishna’s sayings, 
describing how a company of blind men 
gained their knowledge of an elephant. 
It is an ancient story, well known to all 
Indian logicians, and illustrates the 
doctrine of the relativity of human 
knowledge. But the underlying assump- 
tion of the story is not quite consistent, I 
am afraid, with Veddntic teachings, which, 
while accepting the relativity of knowledge 
in the field of the phenomenal, or Byaba 
hdrikaexistence, boldly asserts the absolute 
character of our knowledge of Brahman, 
which is essentially the same as our own 
self. The doctrine that all religions are 
equally true admits of only one Vedantic 
interpretation —namely, that all are 
equally false, being objects of nescience— 
abidyabad bishayant. But without enter- 
ing into this matter here, it will be 
‘sufficient for my present purpose to say 
that a kind of universalism has always 
existed in India side by side with the 
particularisms of popular faiths. We 
meet with this kind of particularism in the 
early religion of Israel; but while it died 
out there with the growth of the uncompro- 
mising monotheism of the prophets, in India, 
under the protecting wings of Vedantic 
monism, they have been allowed to live 
and grow almost unmolested. But though 
we had no fierce antagonism between the 
gods, sectarian differences always existed. 
We read in the life of Rajah Ram Mohun 
Roy, for instance, that even so late as the 
close of the last century the worship of 
Krishna could not be always tolerated by 
a devotee of the goddess Kali. But Ram- 
krishna taught that notonly were Krishna 
and Kal the same, but that even Jesus 
Christ was not different from either. As 
in other matters, so in this also, Ram- 
krishna had his pioneers, and one of these, 
a friend and disciple of Rajah Ram Mohun 
Roy, had composed a hymn which strung 
together “ God, Krishna, Kali, Khodé”” as 
names of Oue God. What Galilee was to 
Jesus, that was Gokul to Krishna, and 
one of Ramkrishna’s most favourite songs 
said, “Kali, thou hast secretly come to 
Gokul and hast assumed the mask of 
Krishna” ; and in all his ecstatic moods, 
in later days, he used to mix up the 
mythological stories of Kali and Krishna 
together, and would seem to realise either 
in the form and amidst the surroundings 
of the other. 

One day, it is said, he took a devout 
Indian Christian gentleman, who had gone 
to see him, to the temple of Kali. Some 
of his disciples evidently looked upon it 
as an act of desecration; but none dared 
to oppose him. As they stood on the steps 
of the temple in full view of the goddess, 
Ramkrishna touched his Christian friend 
gently and asked, “What do you see?” 
“Why,” the visitor replied, “my Christ, 
my Jesus is here; I see him on the cross.” 
And as the Christian gentleman stood lost 
in ecstatic wonder, Ramkrishna turned to 


his disciples and said: “What do you 


think, rascals! cannot my Mother appear 
as Christ to a Christian devotee of hers ? ” 
The story shows both Raémkrishna’s hyp- 
notic powers and his ideas of universal- 
ism. 

Noble as was the life of Ramkrishna, he, 
too, had his limitations. These were due 
to his training and associations. For the 
realisation of modern ideals of religion we 
must transcend those limitations, but we 
cannot ignore that saintly lives like Ram- 
krishna’s have always a message for all 
times and all men. The message of Ram- 
krishna’s life is that, despite intellectual 
errors, those who thirst after righteous- 
ness are filled, and those who cleanse 
themselves, with prayer and penance, of 
self and sin do see God. It isa needful 
message for this age, which has a tendency 
to reduce religion more and more to a 
process of intellection—needful equally 
for India and England. 

Birin CHanpra Pat. 

Manchester College, Oxford. 


—_——_—_—_- 


ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


Tse Church again holds the first place 
in this month’s Nineteenth Century, Dr. 
Guinness Rogers, indefatigable in his 
assaults on the Sacerdotalists and his plea 
for Disestablishment, writing on “ The 
Nation and the Ritualists,’”’ while Mr. R. 
Bosworth Smith follows on the other side 
hoping that in the present crisis the 
“ Holborn recusants”” may yet come toa 
better mind and not drive the vessel of 
the Church on to the rocks, where she 
would inevitably split into several frag- 
ments. An article on “The Great 
Tractarian,” by Mr. Herbert Paul, leads 
one to expect another ecclesiastical study, 
but though the hero turns out to be a 
Halifax, he was great, not in the Church, 
but as a writer of political tracts—the 
great Trimmer of Charles II.’s reign. 
Lord Carrington tells in an extremely 
interesting manner of his successful 
experiments with allotments for agri- 
cultural labourers on his estates, by which 
many sturdy men are kept from drifting 
into the towns; and Mr. J. A. Gibson 
writes further on the Nordrach cure for 
consumption. Education is dealt with in 
two articles, Mr. J. Churton Collins 
writing on the further possibilities of the 
University extension scheme in “A Uni- 
versity for the People,” while Mr. Anthony 
Traill, of Trinity College, Dublin, warns 
Mr. Balfour and all reformers off the 
precincts of his college, and in regard to 
the vexed question of a Roman Catholic 
University for. Ireland, suggests as the 
only feasible plan to meet all the require- 
ments of the case, the revival of the lay 
college at Maynooth, which would be 
far enough from Dublin not to be 
mischievous. 

This question is also dealt with in the 
Contemporary in a trenchant article by 
Mr. E. J. Dillon, declaring Mr. Balfour’s 
scheme to be impracticable, and this is all 
the ecclesiastical politics in the present 
number, except for a short article by “A 
Conservative,’ deprecating the clerical 
plea for relief from the rating of tithe. 
Mr. W. J. Stillman writes an impartial 
and valuable article on “The Peace of 
Europe,” pointing to the chief centres of 
danger in the Balkan States, in Alsace- 
Lorraine, and in the Papal hankering after 
temporal power. Mrs. Fawcett writes in 
vindication of the Vaccination Act of 1898, 
not as an anti-vaccinationist, but showing 


how the reasons given for compulsion have 
been proved illusory, and urging that 
effective isolation is the surest preventive 
of epidemic. Another interesting article 
deals in a sympathetic manner with “The 
Jewish Immigrant,” giving good reasons 
for a modification of the current opinion 
of these humble workers. The article on 
an Italian Army Evangelist should also 
be noted, giving an account of Capellini, 
the founder and pastor of the Military 
Evangelical Church of Italy. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


—+_~~—. 


[The Editor is not responsible for the opinions 
expressed by correspondents. LETTERS CANNOT BE 
INSERTED WITHOUT THE WRITER'S NAME; and all 
private information should be accompanied by the 
name and address of the sender. ] 


- HELPFUL SERVICES. 


Srr,—To anyone who has the welfare of 
our denomination at heart, it must indeed 
be a pleasure to read such sentiments as 
those put forth by the Rev. Wilfred Harris 
and Mr. Thomas Gordon, in your issue of 
the 4th inst. Both gentlemen give timely 
expression to the opinionsjheld by arapidly- 
increasing number of Unitarians, who feel 
that the time has arrived for a really 
Christian effort to meet the needs of the 
average man in a more thorough manner 
than we have done hitherto. 

Unfortunately ourchurches rarely appeal 
to any but one class of hearer—namely, the 
thinker who enjoys “an intellectual 
treat,” and who does not: desire to ex- 
perience anything approaching religious 
emotion. Our churches are too often mere 
lecture-halls, and those who may wish for 
some real spiritual help in the battle of 
life cannot: be expected to attend, and so 
go elsewhere as a matter of course. The 
sermon, lecture, or essay holds the premier 
place in our services, for the most part, 
little attention often being given to the 
devotional part of the service, which many 
regard simply as a necessary preliminary 
to the sermon. 

I have taken Orthodox friends to some 
of our places of worship, and could not by 
any amount of persuasion get them to 
attempt the experiment a second time, for 
they were so disgusted and irritated with 
the slovenly rendering of the order of wor- 
ship, the wretched music, and irreverent 
behaviour of the congregation, that by the 
time the sermon was reached they were in 
no fit frame of mind to do anything but 
adversely criticise it. 

I am aware that the idea is to eliminate 
ceremony from our services, simplifying 
them as far as possible, but this, though 
very acceptable to a few, will never suit the 
many, for the multitude expect and enjoy 
what is called “a good service,” and unless 
we bestir ourselves to provide them with it 
we altogether lose the hearing of the 
majority, who are kept away more by the 
baldness of the services than by any con- 
sideration of doctrine. 

How many Unitarians there are within 
my own knowledge whom I have heard 
declare that they go to the local Unitarian 
chapel on principle, because it is Unitarian, 
and just tolerate the fare provided ; exer- 
cising self-denial Sunday after Sunday. 
This, of course, applies more to the rising 
generation than to those who have become 
so accustomed to the old order of things as 
to see no room for improvement or to 
degirenothing bettey. Someof our churches 
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have, Iam glad to say, seen the need, and 
have made the necessary alterations—some 
adopting most of the methods of the 
Anglican Church, others working on more 
evangelical lines—and itis a striking thing 
to witness the rapid growth of their con- 
gregation and the increasing healthfulness 
of the Church life in these particular in- 
stances. 

The people are ever ready to accept a 
really good thing when offered, and when 
they find they can obtain real. spiritual 
help in the struggle against sin and temp- 
tation, coupled with a rational faith and 
cheery services, they will come. 

March 7. W. Linpsry-Bapcocx. 

[When our correspondent says of our 
churches that they “rarely appeal to any 
but one class of hearer,’ that is, in our 
view, a very grave exaggeration and mis- 
representation of the condition of religious 
life im our community. But we have 
printed his letter because it contains 
suggestions worthy of serious considera- 
tion. To this we have referred more fully 
in another column.—Eb. Ine. | 


——_- —¢ 6 ¢————— 


THE UATE REV. R. SPEARS. 


Srr,—Amongst the many tributes to 
the Rey. R. Spears of admiration and 
gratitude which are flowing in from all 
sides, can you find room in THE InQuiRER 
for one more ? 

As honorary secretary of the Central 
Postal Mission, I wish to bear witness to 
his unflagging advocacy of the Postal 
Mission, and unfailing sympathy in the 
growth of the movement. ‘[‘here was no 
Unitarian Christian work that did not feel 
his genial sympathy. We of the Postal: 
Mission felt this specially. In fact it was 
mainly due to him that the first experi- 
ment was made in England. “Yes, try it 
by all means,” he said, in his genial way, 
“you will be sure to get support”; and it 
was at a meeting convened by Mr. Spears 
that we formed our first committee. We 
did get very generous financial support 
subsequently from the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association. 

This magnificent hopefulness of Mr. 
Spears was such an untold help. Those 
lines of Dante’s always seem specially 
applicable to him— 


“The Church Militant has no son, 
Stronger in hope than he.” 


And it was hope based on unswerving 
faith in the greatness of our Unitarian 
faith, a readiness to work for it to the 
utmost of his power, and then to trust 
that others would do the same. 

Who can measure the helpfulness of 
such hope and trust, or tell the wonder- 
ful response it called out from others ! 

His influence was like a full strong tide. 
No cause however struggling but felt 
strengthened by his presence; no person 
however insignificant and weak coming 
under his influence but felt inspired to 
do something for Unitarianism. 

Never shall I forget my last interview 
with him just before his fatal illness, 
when he kindly hurried to College Chapel, 
Stepney, to offer a few words of encourage- 
ment and some practical help. 

It is not likely that his mantle will fall 
upon another, but we must not let our 
regard for him waste itself in idle words. 
Difficult as the task may be, those of us 
who are left must strive to carry on the 
work so dear to him. We must strive to | 
catch some of the glow of his genial faith, | 


to transmit it to others, and to aid and 
support the weak and struggling. 
Fiorence Hit. 


————_2e9—___ 


WILD BIRDS’ PROTECTION 
SOCIETY. 


Srr,—In connection with the above as 
reported in your last issue, a lady at the 
annual meeting mentioned that a millinery 
establishment had been opened by Mrs. 
White at 8, Lower Seymour-street, where 
hats and bonnets are produced in modern 
and elegant designs, but void of all 
plumage from birds killed solely for such 
decoration. This ought to be more gener- 
ally known, as the success of the enter- 
prise depends upon its patronage, and it 
is to be hoped that the beneficent aim of 
its proprietress may not turn out a 
failure. J. Mort. 

King’s Heath, March 9. 


THE annual summary of statistics of the 
Churches for last year, in the New York 
Independent, shows 27,714,523 Church 
members in forty-eight denominations, 
which include 150 bodies, reckoning 20 dif- 
ferent: Lutheran bodies, 17 Methodist, 18 
Baptist, and 12 Presbyterian. There are 
said to be 14,699 Catholic churches, with 
8,395,178 members, but 52,779: Methodist 
churches, with 5,898,094 members.~ The 
Methodist Times points out that in their 
societies only adult members are reckoned, 
while the Catholics count all adherents, 
even the children, and that really there are 
many more Methodists than Catholics in 
the States. Of Unitarians the return gives 
454 churches and 75,000 members. 
Writing of them in the general survey, 
Dr. Edward Everett Hale says :— 


The Unitarian body is interested and grati- 
fied as it sees the steady advance of liberal 
sentiment in religion in all other communions. 
Such steps forward as are taken by the Union 
Theological Seminary, by the convention of the 
Episcopal Church, and in separate pulpits 
which cannot be counted, are all steps in the 
line to which the Unitarian body has conse- 
crated its united efforts. The Congrega- 
tionalists seem to be understanding more and 
more that unless they are Independents they 
are nothing; that is to say, that each church 
must arrange its own covenant or creed, or 
that each church may determine to work with- 
out any covenant or creed, The necessity for 
a separate organisation of Christians who 
gladly permit every man to come to God in his 
own way, will probably exist for many years to 
come. But what seems certain is that the 
relations of the Unitarian communion with 
other Christian Churches are becoming more 
sympathetic and co-operative. 


———————-—______. 


So the words “rude,” “unpolished,” 
which describe him who disregards the 
amenities of social intercourse, imply that 
the individual has not been led by culture 
to discern and feel something which he 
ought to do as his contribution to the 
happiness and refinement of the circle 
into which he has been introduced. To 
please others, to make them happy and at 
ease, is a duty of social intercourse, as to 
pay one’s debts is a duty of business life. 
—Joseph May. 

1 


Correspondents are requested to note that 
to be sure of insertion the same week, news 
must reach the Office by the. first post on 
Thursday at latest, and the earlier in the 
week the better, e a 


OBITUARY. 


———a 
MRS. R. J. JONES. 


Tue community of our churches in 
Wales has suffered a grievous loss in the 
death, on March 7th, of the wife of the 
Rev. R. J. Jones, of Aberdare. Mrs. Jones 
was a daughter of the late Evan Griffiths, 
architect and surveyor of Aberdare. She 
received a liberal education, and for some 
years after her marriage assisted her 
husband in the management of a school. 
On the establishment of the Aberdare 
County school in 1896, she was appointed 
one of the governors. For many years 
Mrs. Jones was a member of the Ladies’ 
Visiting Committee of the Merthyr Work- 
house, and last spring was elected, un- 
opposed, as one of the representatives 
of Aberdare on the Merthyr Board of 
Guardians. She was also a member of 
the Aberdare branch of the British 
Women’s Temperance Association, and 
often spoke in public on the evils of the 
liquor traffic. In her neighbourhood, Mrs. 
Jones was also a power politically, having 
been a prominent member of the Women’s 
Liberal Association, and of the Liberal 
Club. As the* helper of her husband’s 
ministry she was indefatigable. Devoted 
to the Sunday-school and to other institu- 
tions connected with the chapel, she was 
seldom absentfrom the meetings of the Good 
Templars and the Christian Endeavour 
Society. When her husband was prevented 
from preaching, she often occupied the 
pulpit for him. 


The funeral on Friday week was at- 
tended by a large number of friends, 
including nearly all the ministers of every 
denomination in the town and district. 
The services were conducted in the house 
by the Rev. J. Phillips, of Nottage, in the 
chapel by the Revs. J. Hathren Davies, 
W. James, Dr. Griffiths and Jenkyn 
Thomas, and at the cemetery by the Rev. 
R. Cribin Jones, of Lampeter. Expres- 
sions of sympathy and warm appreciation 
of the services rendered by Mrs. Jones 
have been received by her husband from 
the various public bodies with which she 
was connected, and froma wide circle of 
friends, including the Unitarian ministers 
of Glamorganshire. 


At noon last Monday a meeting was 
held in the Liverpool Town Hall, under 
the presidency of the Lord Mayor, Mr. W. 
Oulton, to inaugurate a fund for the 
erection of a memorial to Mr. Gladstone, 
who was a native of Liverpool. The 
meeting was thoroughly representative, 
without distinction of party. The motion 
for the inauguration of the fund was 
made by Mr. William Rathbone, who was 
chairman of Mr. Gladstone’s committee 
in the South Lancashire election of 
1865, and afterwards in Parliament for 
twenty-five years was closely associated 
with him in political life. The resolution 
was unanimously adopted, and the first 
list of donations announced at the meeting 
amounted to £2,325, including £100 each 
from Mr. W. Rathbone, Sir J. T. Brunner, 
Bart., M.P., Messrs. Holbrook Gaskell, 
W. -B. Bowring, -R. .D:-:Holt;- F. 
Gossage, Charles W, Jones, and Walter 
Holland. E #2 ees 
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THE INWARD LIFE. 
Selected from Proverbs xvi.—X1x. 


- Hear counsel and receive instruction, 
that thou mayest be wise in thy latter 
end. 

There are many devices in a man’s 
heart; but the counsel of the Lord, that 
shall stand. 

The fear of the Lord tendeth to life; 
and he that hath it shall abide satisfied. 


He that getteth wisdom loveth his own’ 
soul: he that keepeth understanding shall 


find good. 3 
Better is a little with righteousness than 
great revenues with injustice. 


Better it is to be of a lowly spirit with 


the poor, than to divide the spoil with the 
proud. 

Better is a 
.therewith, than a house full of feasting 
with strife. 

How much better is it to get wisdom 
than gold! yea, to get understanding is 
rather to be chosen than silver. 

Whoso mocketh the poor reproacheth 
his Maker; and he that is glad at calamity 
shall not be unpunished. 

Children’s children are the crown of old 
men; and the glory of children are their 
fathers. 


The hoary head is a crown of glory, | 
when it is found in the way of righteous. | 


ness. 

The highway of the upright is to depart 
from evil: he that keepeth his way pre- 
serveth his soul. 

A false witness shall not be unpunished, 
and he that uttereth lies shall perish. 

He that keepeth the commandment 
keepeth his soul; but he that is careless 
of his way shall die. 

He also that is slack in his work is 
brother to him that is a destroyer. 

Pride goeth before destruction, and a 
haughty spirit before a fall. 

A merry heart is a good medicine, but a 
broken spirit who can bear ? 

A rebuke entereth deeper into one that 
hath understanding than a hundred stripes 
into a fool. 

The beginning of strife is as when one 
letteth out water ; therefore leave off con- 
tention, before there be quarrelling. 

The discretion of a man maketh him 
slow to anger, and it is his glory to pass 
over a transgression. 

A forward man scattereth abroad strife, 
and a whisperer separateth chief friends. 

A man of violence enticeth his neigh- 

~ bour, and leadeth him in a way that is not 
good. . 

He that is slow to anger is better than 
the mighty ; and he that ruleth his spirit 
than he that taketh a city. 

A friend loveth at all times, and a 
‘brother is born for adversity. 

He that covereth a transgression seeketh 
love; but he that harpeth on a matter 
separateth chief friends. 

By mercy and truth iniquity is purged ; 
and by the fear of the Lord men. depart 
from evil. 

Commit thy works unto the Lord, and 
thy thoughts shall be established. _ 
~ The name of the Lord isa strong tower : 
the righteous runneth unto it and is safe. 

He that giveth heed unto the word shall 
find good; and whoso trusteth in the Lord, 
happy is he. 


Tue only faith which is indispensable 
is fidelity. —Merriam’s “ Way of Life.” 


dry morsel and quietness 


‘tempered, and never worries me. 
doesn’t seem as if he made.any trouble.” 


THE CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


——~o—— 
How Good Can a Boy Be? 
“Tam really as good as a boy can be.” 
That was what a boy said the other day. 


| Perhaps it sounds rather conceited, but 


he didn’t mean it so. He is not a con-. 
ceited boy; that is, not particularly so. 


He has a fairly good opinion of himself, 
But his’ 


I suppose, as most boys have. 
point was, that a boy couldn’t be as good 
asa man. He hadn’t as much opportunity. 
He 
experience enough. You wouldn’t expect 
so very much of him. He meant that he 


himself was a fair average boy, with’ 


about as much goodness as you find in 
boys, but nothing like what you would 
expect in a man. 

And this set me thinking how good it 
was possible for a boy to be ?—just 
a commonplace, average boy. And I 
thought I would look, not in a story-book, 
where, of course, you can find boys made 
to order—from little Lord Fauntleroy 
down; nor for extraordinary heroisms, 
like Casabianca, for instance—but at the 
boys I came across, and see how good they 
were. 

Last Christmas nearly everyone who 
usually helps in decorating the church was 
either ill, or busy, or absent. So I asked 
some boys to help. One came. Now I 
think it must»be rather dull work for a 
boy to sit steadily for hours breaking 
evergreen into just the right sized bits to 
tie into wreaths, and perhaps spoiling his 
knife in doing it, with not another boy to 
speak to, and on the very first day of the 
holidays. It is not abit like fun. AndI 
thought after he had worked steadily all 
morning, “‘ Perhaps my boy won’t come 
this afternoon.” But he did. He came 
the next morning and the next afternoon. 
He put up all the wreaths, doing exactly 
what he was told, and didn’t act as if 
there were anything disagreeable in 
sticking’ to this dull work till it was done. 
I didn’t see what better a man could have 
done. 

So the first thing I saw about a boy’s 
goodness was, A Boy can be Faithful. 
And I remembered the verse, “ Be thou 
faithful unto death, and I will give thee a 


| crown of life.” 


Then I went to see one of our Sunday 
scholars, who was ill. He very often is 
ill, and while other boys are going to 
school or playing, he has to stay in bed, 
and the long hours pass so slowly. I 


found him in bed, with some toys beside 


him. After talking with him awhile, I 
said something to his mother about my 
being so sorry for all the anxiety and 
trouble she was having, and this is what 
she said: ‘Oh, Gordon is always so sweet- 
It 


Then I saw that A Boy can be Patient. 
And I thought of the verse, “‘ Let us run 
with patience the race set before us.” 

T went to a friend who had just had to 
take her little boy to one of the London 


/hospitals for a very serious operation. 
| She couldn’t stay with him herself. 
‘had to leave him there, with her heart 


She 


full of grief and anxious thought about 


'all her little boy was to undergo, and she 
rsaid: “I don’t know how I could have 
borne it if Geoffrey had cried, or broken 
/down, when I left him. But he wouldn’t 
| cry. 
ihe straightened himself a little, that was 


The colour came into his face, and 


all.” 


didn’t know as much. He hadn’t' 


So I learned that even A little Boy can 
be Brave. And the verse came to my 
mind, “Thou, therefore, endure hardness 
as a good soldier of Christ Jesus.” 

There was another boy I knew, whose 
teacher had been complaining that he 
didn’t attend to what she was saying in 
Sunday-school. He amused himself with 
maxing the other boys laugh. Now, this, 
of course, wasn’t good; and I thought I 
would go and talk with his mother about 
it. John was just going out when I got 
to the house. I didn’t quite like to begin 
with John’s faults, so I spoke of some- 
thing pleasanter that made his mother 
say: “ John is such a help to me at home. 
He is so good with the baby; she wants 
to go to him the minute he comes in, and 


| he eats his dinner and learns his lesson 


with her on his lap; and it is such a rest 
to me.” 

I was so pleased that I forgot all I had 
meant to say about John in school. I saw 
he was learning at home the best lessons 
of life. For you see, A Boy can be 
Helpful. 

Very likely you can think of some other 
ways of a boy’s being good. There is no 
end to them. But these four will do 
to-day :— 

: A Boy can be Faithful. 
A Boy can be Patient. 
A Boy can be Brave. 
A Boy can be Helpful. 
Are you? 
C. A. FE. 


Sir Josnua Fircu, presiding at a 
drawing-room meeting in West Kensing- 
ton last week, under the auspices of the 
Central and Hast of England Society for 
Women’s Suffrage, (20, Great College- 
street, Westminster), drew attention to the 
ereat intellectual progress made by women 
during the last thirty years. Formerly, 
the only occupation thought suitable for 
refined gentlewomen was that- of teacher, 
with the result that ladies who had neither 
adequate knowledge of the subjects they 
undertook to teach, nor knowledge of how 
to teach, crowded the profession, lowering 
the standard of remuneration. The 
number and variety of occupations now 
open to women in which they were doing 
valuable work was very great, and the 
public offices which they were now deemed 
competent to fill opened a wide vista of 
usefulness to them. He considered that 
the extension to women of the legal right 
of voting in the election of members of 
Parliament was the natural corollary of 
what they had already obtained. Refer- 
ring to the greater educational advantages 
now available for women in comparison 
with thirty years ago, Sir Joshua spoke of 
Dean Colet’s great foundation of St. Paul’s 
School, the revenues of which have 
enormously increased, so that some portion 
is now devoted to the foundation of a 
similar school for girls. 

nent 

Tue progress of moral development 
consists, both for the individual and for 
society, in the successive apprehension of 
new and finer phases of obligation, or 
applications of the law of duty to others 
or to ourselves. He who would determine 
whether he is morally growing must in- 
quire whether he has, besides maintaining 
his strength of moral principle and pur- 
pose, found fresh and more delicate issues 
to which the law of right within has con=- 
strained him.—Joseph May, 
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CHURCHES THAT MINISTER. 


SELF-SATISFACTION is the one hopeless 
vice, whether in churches or indi- 
viduals ; and if in our religious com- 
munity there is a certain amount of 
restlessness and dissatisfaction, that 
ought not to be regarded as altogether 
a bad sign. Even if criticisms are 
occasionally made which we know to 
be exaggerated and unfair, they may 
serve a good purpose in bringing out 
the truth, and may be credited at 
least with the desire for reform. There 
will generally be some ground for even 
the most exaggerated criticism that is 
offered, and by such direction we may 
learn to measure with more exactness 
the faults or weaknesses which have to 
be remedied. 

We print to-day a letter from a 
correspondent repeating certain criti- 
cisms with which we have been long 
familiar, as to the intellectual quality 
of the preaching in our churches and 
the baldness of the services. He admits, 
indeed, that ‘‘ some’”’ of the churches 
have seen the need of something more, 
and we can only suppose that his 
survey of our churches has_ been 
extremely limited and unfortunate in 
its selections, to lead to so sweeping a 
judgment. 

But underlying this criticism there 
is the earnest desire, which found ex- 
pression also at the annual meetings of 
the North and East Lancashire Unit- 
arian Mission and of the Midland 
Christian Union, both of which we 
report to-day, that our churches should 
more truly minister to the religious 
needs of men. It would be lamentable 
indeed if we were satisfied with the 
hold we have upon the religious life of 
this country, and from many sides 


voices are heard pleading for greater | 


devotion and greater sincerity of actual 
religious life and work. 

No question of name, or of eccle- 
siastical order, or of forms of service, 
goes to the root of this matter. The 
life of a church depends upon two 
fundamental truths, of which we believe 
that the great majority of our people 
are well aware, and which when stated 
appear indeed the veriest common- 
places ; yet if they are kept in mind, 
as the ruling principles of our fellow- 
ship, there is no longer any question 
as to the direction our efforts ought to 
take. The first of these truths is, that 
the church is for worship, and the 
second, that religion has to do with the 
real things of life. 

We are told that too often the ser- 
vices in our churches are bald, and 
offer no satisfaction to those who come 
in as worshippers. Now as to this, we 
are not at all sure that “‘an attractive 
service’? is not as false an attraction 
as “‘ an intellectual treat”; and it by 
no means follows that because people 
crowd to a church where. there is 
elaborate ritual and beautiful music, 
there is more religion there, and wor- 
shippers are brought nearer to Gop 
and find more help and:strength for 
daily life than in the simple service of 
a Puritan meeting-house, or even in a 
silent meeting of Friends. In our 
churches much earnest thought is now 
being given, and rightly given, to the 
working out of the best and most help- 
ful form of service, and we by no 
means wish to be understood as con- 
demning or thinking lightly of liturgi- 
cal forms, and the use of beautiful 
music. A liturgical element in the 
service may be extremely valuable, 
when used in the right spirit, in helping 
a congregation to realise that it is 
common worship in which they are 
united. But what we wish here espe- 
cially to emphasise is the prior need, 
as indeed the first essential in every 
congregation, whatever form of service 
may be used—the need of reverence. 
The church is for worship, and this 
ought to be felt more deeply than it 
often seems to be, as our people are 
gathering together in the place of 
worship. A service is not felt to be 
‘bald ”’ or ‘‘ unattractive,’ even. when 
only a few come together in the plainest 
meeting-house, if they come 
hearts prepared for worship, with a 
sense of the Divine Presence, and of 
the holy purpose for which they are 
gathered. It is easy to criticise the 
minister—and often he is open enough 
to criticism—but it is the people who 
are the church, and by the spirit in 
which they are gathered together deter- 
mine the measure of the religious life 
which will be felt by those who come 
in. It would be difficult to estimate 
how much of the weakness of our 
churches is due to a defective sense of 
duty in this matter on the part of the 
congregation—a heedlessness of what 
is required of each one in the gathering 
for worship to build up the living 
strength of a church, to minister in 


spiritual things to those who come in. 
Questions as to the form of service to 
be used, and what opportunities may 
be given to the people to take articu- 
late part in the worship, are of much 
importance, but none are so vital as 
this, whether they understand the 
supreme purpose of their gathering 
together. 

_To be true worshippers of the living 
Gop, and to offer to others also the 
fellowship of this communion in 
spiritual worship, is, then, the great 
purpose for which we are gathered into 
our churches. And, with this, if our 
churches are to live and extend their 
influence in the world, must go with 
growing strength the conviction of the 
second fundamental principle—that 
religion has to do with the real things 
of life. The preaching of the minister 
and the prayers of minister and people 
together must be in touch with the 
great realities of the inward life, which 
make all the reality of the outward 
world as well, for the building up of 
the kingdom of Gop. They must not 
neglect doctrine, for it is essential that 
we should think truly, and be clear as 
to what we mean when we love and 
worship Gop, and seek forgiveness and 
cleansing from sin, and strive to follow 
Curist. But, at the same time, we 
must be doers of the word, which has 
thus possessed our souls, and our 
churches, if they are to minister of the 
things of Gop to the world, must be 
more and more concerned, with a clear- 
sighted, practical helpfulness, with all 
the needs of daily life and all the 
efforts that make for righteousness, for 
enlightenment, and true brotherhood 
among men. 

The future of our churches will 
brighten more and more as we learn 
more perfectly to forget ourselves in 
these two great endeavours, to be 
humble, faithful worshippers of the 
living Gop, and to be true helpers of 
our brethren. 


THY BEST. 


Wuatr’er thou dost, do well—it may not 
stand 
An hour, it may for centuries endure ; 
But thou shalt have performed thy Lord’s 
command, 
And thy reward shall be forever sure. 


with | : 


It may not be a palace thou dost rear, 
It may be but a cottage for the poor ; 
No matter, ’tis the Lord’s; be of good 
cheer, 
Palace or cottage, thy reward is sure. 


Here thou must learn to work; earth is 
God’s school ; 
Let not thy hours in idleness be spent ; 
Bow iby stiff neck, thy stubborn spirit 
rule, 
What thy Lord sets thee, do, and be 
content. 


When He has tried and fully proved thy 
worth— 
Found thee obedient, diligent, and true, 
Then He will take thee from His school of 
earth, 
And in His heaven-world give thee 
work to do.—SELECTED. 
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CHRIST AND COMMON PEOPLE. 
: III,.—TO CALL SINNERS. 


To call sinners and to denounce sinners 
are not the same thing. The one is the 
spirit of Christ, the other is the spirit 
which crucified Christ. Both works may, 
perhaps, be good and necessary, and each 
doubtless has its own peculiar dangers; yet 
the callis the deeper and rests on the un- 
broken love of God; the denunciation is 
the shallower, and only points to the 
breaking. of our human love. Supreme 
is the goodness, of God toward men, 
the secondary good is the goodness 
of men toward God. Sin is not the 
worst conceivable evil, it is but lack 
of love in the creature; lack of love 
in the Creator would be worse, and for 
there to be a soul whom God no longer 
loved. Hence to point out God’s love is 
greater than to point out man’s sin. Hence 
the moralist is one thing, the Christian 
another, and they part company in very 
deep waters. 

Christ. called sinners. Are we. doing 
the same? Do we so deeply love them, as 
he loved them, that we yearn, as he 
yearned, to be ever with them and give 
our lives, if need be, as he gave his, to 
save and to redeem them? It is this 
spirit which calls sinners. Is this the 
spirit which animates us? Or are we of 
another spirit? Is there not some ques- 
tion among: us as to whether, with our 
views of the Almighty, our greater love 
for mankind, and our, deeper horror of 
sin, we are not excused from the simple 
work of saving souls altogether ? 

Indeed, the very sin of the sinner is 
made into an excuse. There should be no 
good news for sinners, say some, but good 
news for the righteous only, and sinners 
must become saints ere God will help them 
to reform ! ; 

The spiritual, like the temporal, aris- 
tocracy is apt to hedge itself about ; and 
it is possible so to degrade religion that the 
purity of the human heart becomes the 
supreme object of divine worship. This is 
idolatry : man at best is but an image of 
God ; and this human idol, the worship of 
the good man, may sometimes be a greater 
danger to true spiritual religion, because 
it is a more subtle danger, than any other 
idolatry. This idol once set up has to be 
guarded, as the ark of the covenant was 
guarded, from falling. It is held to be 
dangerous to make bad people religious, 
lest religion and morality should not 
always go together, and God be worshipped 
when the idol is absent ; and devotion be 
associated, as Christ was with sinners. It 
is thought well to keep the sinner from 
praying lest prayer-meetings and public- 
houses should both appeal to the same low 
class of people, and the church vestry be 
as disreputable in appearance as God’s 
world is in reality. 

There is an anxiety to keep the Holy 
Spirit far away from sin, and sinners far 
away from the Holy Spirit. We seem to 
fear that God, if He were put to the test, 
would prove powerless in wicked hearts. 
We would defend Him from the danger of 
an overthrow. We are anxious to uphold 
His dignity, and that the righteous, or 
seemingly so, should come to our churches 
and do God credit; but the publican and 
all notorious sinners we would rather 
should beat their breasts elsewhere, and 
not debase our clean temple with their 
really true confessions and genuine cries 
for mercy. 


We have advanced a long way beyond 
Christ in these days. Weare trying hard to 
save our churches, “to this end are we 
come into the world” might be our motto. 
Would it not be better, even for our 
churches, if we tried, like Christ, to save 
the people ? 

If we do not mind, we shall be doing 
with our churches what the Scribes and 
Pharisees did with their temple and syna- 
gogues: we shall be having our churches 
inone place and the common people in 
another. We shall. separate religion from 
humanity, man from God, and find the 
denunciation of Christ directed against 
ourselves. 

For Christ will go with the common 
people. Wherever they are, there is his 
temple : clean or unclean and needing to 
be cleansed, the temple of God is in the 
hearts of common people, and there 
Christ will kneel and pray; if we be not 
there, we shall not be with him. 

If wesend messengers to Christ to ask 
about his observance of our standards, to 
object to his breaking of our rules and 
traditions and defending sinners in their 
misfortunes and spiritual darkness against 
our superior arrogance of conceited 
righteousness and privilege, may we not 
find in Christ’s answer somewhat to give 
us pause? What if he prefers them to us, 
and the’ spirit of their lives in spite of all, 
to the spirit of ours, our virtues notwith- 


‘standing ? 


To stand on high ground that we may 
the better throw stones at others, is not 
righteousness. Nor, being righteous, is 
it Christianity to raise the perpetual cry 
of “ Crucify, crucify!” teaching the hatred 
and learning it, instead of the love of our 
fellow-men. 

As to sin and sinners, it is not the multi- 
tude of his sins, but the nature and 
quality of his sin that most condemns a 
man. <A multitude of a thousand sinners 
beating their breasts or one single man 
justifying himself, which weighs heaviest 
and touches the deepest mark of real sin ? 
To neglect my outward duty to my neigh- 
bour man, or in the inmost. calculations 
of my soul to forget my debt to God? 

If I dare tell God that I am better than 
my fellow-man, more loved of God than 
another, and in God’s sight exult in this, 
rejoicing in my neighbour’s sin, whilst 
even my neighbour perhaps is sorry for it, 
do I not touch a deeper depth of thorough 
wickedness than any number of sinners, 
who, for the most part, have this modesty, 
to be afraid of God and to tremble in His 
presence asking only and almost hope- 
lessly His infinite Mercy ? 

Common people are not irreverent at 
heart. They are not blasphemous in soul. 
Some sins, though they be many, can be 
forgiven. But one, not to forgive one’s 
neighbour, is not easy to forgive. 

The most righteous man would not be 
so but for God’s gift. And no man who 
feels sin and its sadness can ever wish to 
insult the sufferer. It were better we had 
no righteousness, than that we had conceit 
and pride in it. The sinful world may 


be but an imperfect heaven; but the, 


self-righteous world is a perfect hell. 

All goodness in this world comes from 
God, and if we would have joy in our- 
selves in life and in one another, we must 
have God so high above us all, that no 
man can, in His sight, claim to be higher, 
morally, than another. So infinitesimal 
at that great distance are all human 


another all are equal. All men before 
God bow equally, and all are sinners 
together. “ Why callest thou me good?” 
said Christ. Before God this is our 
equal estate, and all men in His sight 
must equally acknowledge their guilt. 
The absolute knowledge that it is so, and 
this acknowledgment of it before God— 
the sense at all events that God is used to 
sin and sinners, and has perhaps a place in 
His heart none others have for such— 
brings us with all our sins and the burden 
of them to seek God and confess to 
Him first of all. And there is in this un- 
avoidable confession to God a certain sense 
of home-coming and relief that relieves, 
and is intended to relieve, much of the 
burden all human lives must bear. No 
man will find joy in God who cannot thus 
go to God with all his sins upon him, and 
go to God freely as the sinner that he is 
and will continue to be for ages and ages 
yet, progress he in virtue fast or slow. 
For the sense of our sinfulness will 
increase upon us, as our single sins are 
one by one fought off; and if the sense of 
sin were to rob us of our joy in God, our 
joy would diminish as our virtue increased. 
From the first we must accept our human 
and sinful estate, and bear in mind from 
the outset that, though we may come 
nearer to our own joy by moral effort, we 
shall never come nearer to God than His 
mercy. - 

Should we neglect this thought, we shall 
lose the secret of the soul’s salvation, 
spurn God’s love, the greatest thing, and 
seek to save our souls, the lesser. We 
may gain many things and lose the 
greatest; may grow self-centred, ; self- 
esteemed, self-righteous, and lose love, 
gratitude, grace, and prayer. It is God 
who works in us to do good, and above all 
to be and to become better: it is God who 
points out to us our faults and failings, and 
the more we are with God the more we 
feel our faults and see them ; and the more 
we see and feel them the more do we seek 
to be with God, and with more joy than 
ever do we remember Him and seek His 
help. Let sinners, then, draw near to 
God; let the sense of sin draw them, the 
deeper they feel it the more let them come. 
Herein is the gospel and the good tidings 
of God. God is the friend of sinners. So 
Christ taught, and truly, the gospel of 
God to common people, and became him- 
self the sinners’ friend and called them. 

Christ called sinners; and because he 
did not denounce them, but became their 
friend, and bore their reproach and their 
sins upon his heart, his enemies—who were 
denouncing sinners—instituted the first 
crusade in defence of public morality, 
petitioned the Government, brought in 
the arm of the law, and had “the friend 
of publicans and sinners” publicly cruci- 
fied. 

The cross of Christ has been a stum- 
bling block for ages; do we see quite clearly 
even yet who it was that killed him? 
Simply to denounce sinners is to crucify 
Christ and all his sympathies, but to call 
sinners is to follow him. Which are we 
doing—denouncing, with the arm of the 
law, or calling in the spirit of friendship ? 

Wiurrep Harris. 


He who places the rational nature of 
man on the side of atheism, that he may 
the better defend a Church, saves the 
Church at the expense of religion and 


differences, that side by side with one | God.—A. M. Fairbairn. 
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MIDLAND CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Tuer annual meeting of the Midland 
Christian Union and Provincial Assembly 
was held on Monday, March 138, at the 
Church of the Messiah, Birmingham, the 
Rev. JosepH Woop, president, in the 
chair. There were also present the 
Revs. J. C. Street, A. A. Charlesworth 
(secretary), A. H. Shelley, J. H. Matthews, 
J. Howard, P. Dean, W. J. Clarke, E. D. 
P. Evans, H. H. Johnson, A. W. Timmis, 
R. Davis, E. P. Hall, H. McKean, and 
V. Herford; Messrs. J. A. Kenrick 
(treasurer), T. Grosvenor Lee, H. New, 
G. Titterton, T. W. Ryland, E. L. Tyndall, 
J. H. Forrester, and others. 

The Rev. A. A. CHARLESWORTH read 
the Report of the Committee. 


The Report stated that they had been able 
to carry steadily forward the good work which 
had been entrusted tothem. The new church 
at Small Heath was opened in October, and 
the Committee thanked many generous friends 
who subscribed to the building fund. Including 
the £870 given by the trustees of the Church 
of the Saviour (a donation which was to be 
specially recognised by a mural tablet in the 
church), therehad beenreceived £2,817 10s. 9d., 
but, unfortunately, that did not meet the in- 
debtedness by £527 11s. 11d., which still 
remained to be raised. The union -had 
sustained a severe loss by the death of 
Mr. Charles Cochrane, one of the vice- 
presidents, who had bequeathed to the union 
a legacy of £1,045. Financially the union 
was not in an altogether satisfactory position. 
The receipts during the year showed a decrease 
in donations of £200. The expenditure had 
been heavier, so that whereas at the beginning 
of the year there was a balance in hand of 
£127, at the close there was a balance due 
to the treasurer of £270 5s. 54d. There would 
be certain savings during the coming year, 
but it was obvious that if the union 
were to carry on their work effectually they 
needed money. A_ singularly depressing 
feature of the accounts was the steady decrease 
in the subscription list, and unless there was a 
financial improvement the work must be 
curtailed. It would be a pity if they were to 
be compelled to reduce the grants to aided 
churches, already too small, and it would be 
more lamentable if they were driven to 
abandon all forward movements. The Com- 
mittee, therefore, suggested that each congre- 
gation should take the matter into serious 
consideration, and endeavour to enlist’ the 


sympathies and active co-operation of all its. 


members in the sacred cause of spiritual 
enlightenment and liberty. 


Mr. J. A. Kewricx read the statement 
of accounts, which showed the income 
during the year to have amounted to 
£439 11s. 114d., including subscriptions 
£119 4s., donations £52 1s., grants from 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association 
£160, and congregational collections 
£59 1s. 83d. The expenditure amounted 
to £709 17s. 5d., including grants 
£462 4s. 4d., and donations to the new 
church at Small Heath £100. The 
accounts consequently showed an adverse 
balance on the year’s transactions of 
£270 5s. 54d. 

The CHAIRMAN, i in moving the adoption 
of the report, said that the past year had, 
in some respects, been most eventful. The 
erection of the church at Small Heath 
arose out of a movement which was begun 
six years ago for the extension of church 
principles and church activities in Bir- 
mingham. The total indebtedness on that 
church was very large—£527. £200 had 
been lent by the Union up to the present 
time without interest; but they would 
have to consider whether they could con- 
tinue to lend the money without interest. 


He alluded to the death of Mr. Cochrane, 
saying that the Union had never had a 
better friend, and to make up for his loss 
the subscription list ought to be increased 
That was not 
beyond their power, and it was a matter 
He 
thought the country churches in the pro- 
vince might rise to the occasion in a more 
generous way than they had done in the 
He did not think the help received 
from them was equal to their resources. 
They must look to the churches in the 
district for an increase in the subscription 
list rather than to the churches in Bir- 
mingham, because the latter were burdened 
with two great missions, which they carried 
Unless 
done to improve the 
financial position of the Union, they 
would have to cut down the grants given 
That would 
be a very serious matter, but it would 
have to be faced if the income was not 


by at least £100 a year. 
which must be faced by the Union. 


past. 


on out of their own resources. 
something was 


in aid of certain churches. 


largely increased during the coming year. 
Mr. G. Trrrerton seconded the resolu- 


tion, remarking that it would be a shame 
if they, the most advanced guard in the 
Christianity of to-day, were to neglect the 
opportunity of enforcing their views. The 
opponents of free thought and freedom in 
all religious matters were extremely active, 
and were pushing their views. as hard as 
The 
of England and the Roman 
Catholic Church were endeavouring to 
connection with 
England, which meant new chains for 


at any time since the Reformation. 
Church 
get that position in 


intellectual freedom, and, therefore, they, 
the defenders against that aggression, 


ought to be more earnest and more active 
in developing their works than had been 


the case in the past. 


Mr. T. Grosvenor Lux suggested that 
the word Christian should be omitted 


from the title and description of the 
Union. 
adversely affected the subscription list. He 
urged thit the committee should recon- 


sider the name of the union, so that it 


might go forth that they stood for Unit- 
arianism, a wide, free, unfettered Unit- 
arianism. Personally, he would not care 


to again become a member of the union 


unless they made it clear what their aims 
and objects were. 

The Rev. J. C. Srrurr considered that 
Mr. Lee’s speech placed them in a very 
embarrassing position, because they could 
not discuss the subject in the time at 
their disposal that day. He thought a 
special meeting aisle be called to con- 
sider it. 

The Cuarrman said that if any change 
was to be made in the name of the Union 
it must be made by the Association itself. 
If it were deemed desirable the committee 
might be instructed to consider the matter 
with the view of calling a special meeting 
of the Association to discuss it. He was 
strongly opposed to the suggestion that 


the financial success of a society was any 


reason for making such a fundamental 
change in its name as Mr. Lee indicated, 
or that the financial success or weakness 
of a society was any proof that it was on 
wrong lines. He had yet to learn that 
those associations which had the name 
Unitarian were better off than the Mid- 
land Union, or were doing better work. 
It was not the name which attracted, but 
the principles. He himself was not a 
minister of a Unitarian congregation. 


| The question raised was a very old one. 


Its adoption, he thought, had 


It had aroused very great feelings on the 
part of great leaders of their denomina- 
tion, and men like Dr. Martineau, Mr. 
Thom, and Mr. Beard were strongly 
opposed to the course Mr. Lee advocated. 
He was not at all ashamed of the position 
of the Union. He was proud it was un- 
dogmatic, and that there were other 
unions in the country which were undog- 
matic. 

The resolution was carried unani- 
mously ; and Mr. T. G. Les afterwards 
moved : “ That the committee be asked to 
consider the advisability of including the 
name Unitarian in the title of the Associa- ~ 
tion, either with or without further 
names, and to report to a special meeting 
of the Association.” 

Mr. G. Tirrerton seconded the resolu- 
tion, which was carried. 
~ On the motion of Mr. T. W. Ryuanp, 
seconded by Mr. EH. L. Tynpatt, a vote of 
thanks was accorded the officers and 
committee for their services during the 
year. 

On the motion of the Rev. R. Davis, 
seconded by Mr. J. P. P. Duvrretp, the 
officers were elected for the ensuing year 
as: follows :—President,- the Rev. L. P. 
Jacks; vice-presidents, the Revs. H. 
Hachus, H. McKean, and J. Wood, 
Messrs. C. Harding, H. New, G. New, W. 
H. Talbot, G.- Titterton; and A. W. 
Worthington ; treasurer, Mr. J. A. Ken-: 
rick; secretary, the Rev. A. A. Charles- 
worth. The ‘committee were also ap- 
pointed. 

THE LUNCHEON. 

The delegates and visitors were sub- 
sequently entertained to luncheon at the 
Grand Hotel. The Rev. L. P. Jacks (who 
was unable to be present at the business 
meeting) presided, and on behalf of the 
members of the Church of the Messiah 
extended a cordial welcome to the com- 
pany. He said they had met under 
auspicious circumstances. ©The report 
showed a record of good work done, and 
although the balance-sheet was a little 
discouraging it could be improved another 
year if the delegates and ministers would 
make an effort on behalf of the Union. 
The visitors were welcomed at the Church 
of the Messiah as fellow-servants in the 
great cause of civil and religious liberty, 
and he especially welcomed the Rev. EH. P. 
Barrow, of Manchester, one of. that small, 
but growing, band of noble men who had 
forsaken the amplier opportunities and 
greater attractions of the Church of 
England in order to become a minister of 
Christ among the Free Churches. They 
could assure Mr. Barrow that there was 
no field where there was greater need for 
the abilities he possessed, though perhaps 
there were many fields of work where the 
reward was more immediate and more 
apparent. 

Mr. H. E. Perry (Wolverhampton) 
proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. Jacks, 
the wardens, and members of the congre- 


gation of the Church of the Messiah for 


their hospitality. 

The Rey. R. Davis (Evesham) seconded 
the resolution, which was supported by 
the Rev. E. P. Barrow, and carried. 

Mr. T. W. Ryzanp responded. 


THE AFTERNOON MEETING. 

After lunch a meeting was held in the 
Church of the Messiah, under the presi- 
dency of the Rev. L. P. Jacks. It had 
been announced that the Rev. Dr. Hicks, 


}of London, would deliver an ‘address 
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on “Unitarian Theism and Religious 
Rationalism,” but, unfortunately, Dr. 
Hicks was unable to be present through 
indisposition. 

In his absence the Rev. J. C. Srrerr 
spoke on “ Retrogression or Progress 
During the Last Fifty Years.” He said 
the newspapers and others had for a long 
time been saying that the group of 
churches represented there—and for the 
want of a better name they called them 
the Unitarian churches—were a perishing 
quantity, that they were a disappearing 
body, that their forces were diminishing, 
that their resources were lessening, and 
that they were less to be counted upon in 
the great issues of religious life to-day 
than their forefathers were. In their own 
ranks there were not a few who had been 
saying all sorts of deplorable things about 
them. Articles had been written giving 
an account of their failures and their im- 
perfections, and laying before the general 
public a most doleful account of their 
condition. He thought his audience, 
however, would be of opinion that there 
was something of importance to be said 
on the opposite side. Forty years ago 
their congregations were comparatively 
few numerically, but since then there had 
been a wonderful development. It was 
not true that they were perishing, that 
their number was diminishing, that they 
had fewer churches or ministers, that their 
churches were less influentially supported, 
or that the benefactions of their people 
were smaller than they were. How could 
their churches be perishing or diminish- 
ing when during the last half of the nine- 
teenth century they had added more than 
a hundred churches to their ranks? That 
was not an overpowering success, and the 
record was not so brilliant as the record of 
more popular churches ; but it was at least 
an answer to those who said they were 
diminishing and perishing. As a matter 
of fact, more progress had been made iu 
connection with their Free Churches dur- 
ing the last half century than was made 
during the half century after the death of 
Jesus Christ, when he came-into the world 
and preached the gospel of Christianity. 

Mr. G. Basnerr expressed an opinion 
that the reason the Unitarians made less 
headway than other bodies did was 
because the sermons preached in the 
Unitarian churches were usually so 
intellectual that the generality of people 
were not attracted by them, in com- 
parison with sermons preached in con- 
nection with other denominations. There 
was more enthusiasm infused and more 
emotion brought to bear on the congre- 
gations in other denominations than in 
the Unitarian body. 

Mr. T. Grosvenor Ler wished the 
ministers would occasionally devote a 
Sunday morning to telling the young 
people what Unitarians believed and 
why they differed from other bodies. He 
did not believe that Unitarianism had 
gone back during the last fifty years, and 
he was convinced it would go forward 
during the next half century if they only 
had the courage to state their opinions. 

The Rey. J. Woop said their ministers 
were so interested in religion and in the 
religious welfare of their congregations 
that they preached on religion rather than 
on theology. The influence of the Church 
on the thought of the orthodox Church 
was immeasurable. There were thousands 
of Unitarians in the Church of England, 
in the Congregational, Baptist, and Presby- 


terian churches, and if there could be an 
exodus of Unitarians, it would be greater 
far than the famous exodus from Egypt. 
He did not believe their want of success 
was due to too much intellectuality or to 
too much theology, and he was sure they 
would not bring up their people aright 
unless they gave them intellectual ground 
for the faith they held. 

The Rev. H. H. Jonnson thought the 
main reason for their lack of success was 
due to the number of Broad Churchmen 
in the Church of England and_ the 
so-called liberal - minded men in the 
Nonconformist orthodox bodies. 

At the close of the discussion the 
Rev. J. C. Srruet replied, and the session 
terminated. 

In the evening there was a service at 
the Church of the Messiah, the sermon 
being preached by the Rev. H. P. Barrow, 
of Manchester. 


—_—___.—_____—. 


NORTH AND HAST LANCASHIRE 
UNITARIAN MISSION. 


Tux annual meeting of this mission was 
held at Padiham on Tuesday, March 7. 
Service was held in Nazareth Chapel in 
the afternoon, conducted by the Rev. W. 
H. Burgess, B.A., of Accrington, and the 
sermon was preached by the Rev. H. E. 
Dowson, B.A., of Gee Cross. 

As Unitarians, the preacher said, they 
could each answer only for themselves. In 
that freedom of thought and individual 
responsibility was the fundamental basis 
of Unitarianism—out of which historically 
it had sprung, and out of which through- 
out its history it was ever being born 
anew. Glory had been shed on their 
churches in the past by the liberty they 
had enjoyed; they had been blessed in 
the exercise of unshackled freedom of 
thought, while a dead weight pressed on 
the soul of the man who had to think in 
intellectual and spiritual chains. Such a 
man could not concern himself only 
with the question of what was true, 
he had to ask himself, “What have 
I signed?” “What belief will save 
or damn me, according to my creed?” 
“What is my catechism?” It was a 
surprise to him (the preacher) that the 
title “free” should be assumed by 
churches engaged in propounding new 
catechisms and new crystalisations of belief 
for coming generations. Freedom from 
State control was little, if there was set 
up in place of bondage to the State, a 
self-imposed creed or catechism amid 
churches nominally free, yet really bound 
in intellectual and spiritual chains. The 
first. plank of their Unitarian platform 
was freedom of thought for all who 
desired to worship with them, whether 
ministers or people. A second principle 
on which they were equally agreed, was the 
pre-eminence of the religious life in 
their midst. In laying down that principle 
he did not for a moment mean to say they 
were better than others. They thanked 
God for the privilege of their faith, and 
|noble principles, but they did not claim 
that they had risen to their ideal. Never- 
theless, he found that it was the special 
}and peculiar mark of their principles that 
life with them was everything, and that 
the importance of belief was measured just 
by its effect on life. They, as Unitarians, 
did not under-value the faith which was 
the living and inspiring source of life to 
them on earth and in Heaven, but. they 
remembered the words of Christ, “ By 


their fruits ye shall know them.” They 
considered that in the Christian Church 
|there had been too much tendency to 
| regard religious truth as a sort of talisman, 
having a mysterious power to open the 
| door of Heaven, apart from the influence 
ou human life, and against that they pro- 
tested with all their souls. Nothing had 
been more misunderstood than what was 
called “saving faith.” This had been 
regarded, and was regarded still, by people 
who made .catechisms, as a faith in 
abstract doctrines and an_ intellectual 
acceptance of certain beliefs as being a 
good in itself, apart from its effect on life; 
that in the unfathomable mysteries of 
| the Divine Essence to hold one opinion 
| was to be sure of Heaven, and to hold 
another was to be doomed to Hell. It 
was not against intellectual devotion to 
the truths of God that they as Unitarians 
protested, but against the superstition that 
a mysterious docrine had any value in 
itself. No one was more anxious than 
they for the Divine light on their way, but 
that being so, they stood or fell before 
| God and their consciences, on earth and in 
| Heaven, not by what they thought, but by 
what they were. 

Speaking on the question of the 
Ritualistic revival beginning with the 
Tractarian Movement sixty years ago, 
which, he said, was now shaking the 
Church of England to its base, the 
preacher said the duty was incumbent 
upon them of raising their voices for the 
religion of life and not of mere forms 
and ceremonies. ‘'here were two sides to 
the Ritualistic movement; there was the 
esthetic side and the sacramental. Against 
the esthetic side they had not a word to 
say. It had their sympathy, and even 
their co-operation. But what the forms 
expressed was everything, and the present 
Ritualism was a revival not only of 
| artistic beauty in religious worship, but a 
|revival of a rampant—or what was 
becoming a rampant—Sacerdotalism, and 
against that they were called upon to lift 
up their voice. If they, as a church, 
stood for anything, it was for a principle 
the very opposite of Sacerdotalism, as 
they believed Christ did. Sacerdotalism 
was death to the living spirit of each 
worshipper, and was the grave-clothes of 
the worship of each individual soul. 


The business meeting was held at the 
close of the service. Councillor H. C, 
Jackson, of Padiham, President of the 
Mission, in the chair. A_ satisfactory 
report and statement of accounts were 
read and adopted. Mr. J. W. Barlow, of — 
Atherton, was appointed president for the 
ensuing year; Mr. Thomas Harwood, 
chairman of committee; the Rev. J. J. 
Wright, vice-chairman; the Revs. R. 
Travers Herford and J. Harrison, secre- 
taries. The customary resolutions were 
| passed, and tea was subsequently served 
| in the school-room. 


THE EVENING MEETING. 


A public meeting was held in the 
| chapel in the evening, Councillor Jackson 
‘in the chair, supported by the Revs. H. 
Enfield Dowson, J. H. Wicksteed, N. 
Anderton, and W. E. Atack (representa- 
tive of the Manchester District Associa- 
tion), and Mr. Thomas Harwood, Chair- 
man of Committee of the Mission. Mrs. 
Crompton, of Rivington, who had been 
‘announced as one of the speakers, was 
prevented by illness from being present, ' 
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The .Cuarrman said- they all knew 
that the services that afternoon and 
evening had one object in view, which was 
to create and sustain a deeper interest in 
mission work. He sometimes thought 
they did not take this so much to heart 
as they ought to do, and did not bestir 
themselves sufficiently. He then went on 
to refer to the book, “ What would Jesus 
do?” and commended it to his hearers. 

The Rey. H. EHnrirup Dowson, in a 
stirring address, said he had heard with 
pleasure of the fine spirit of independence 
in that: congregation of working people, 
and of how they had built their chapel 
themselves, by their own energy and self- 
sacrifice. They had to look to the people 
more and more. The old Presbyterian 
autocrat was a grand individual, for 
whom he had an almost unlimited 
amount of respect; but a great many 
of these fine old families had disap- 
peared, and they had to fill their places 
by the people coming in. Proceeding, he 
said they were living in the time of re- 
action both in politics and religion. They 
found in the Church the great sacerdotal 
movement, and if there were any who 
could raise their voices, fearless and 
undaunted, it was themselves. They 
must not let the spirit of individual 
Christianity, and the opposition to the idea 
of a priesthood between God and man, die. 
Let them try to do something against this 
evil which was doing so much to sap away 
the religious life of the world. They had 
to show what a Free Church was. They 
had to show that they meant more than 
freedom from State control. They must 
have the spirit of freedom and loyalty to 
conscience alone. He thought they had not 
half realised their duties. They had a great 
deal of public spirit in their churches. 
They had men of large means, and they 
would give with an almost unequalled 
generosity to Universities and educational 
schemes. They wanted the same spirit 
showing in their own church life. They 
wanted real self-sacrifices in this matter. 
How many were there who sacrificed what 
they missed for Unitarian Christianity ? 
Thus they came to the working people and 
asked them to take up the mission work. 
He thought in the district they had a very 
fine opening for mission work. They called 
upon all who could do any work in this 
mission to come and take it up. The reli- 
gion they held dear to their hearts must 
become dearer every year. There would 
be a good response, if the word was only 
powerfully spoken. That work was the 
grandest work the church could do, and it 
kept a church alive. He was not afraid of 
a debt. If they did the work the money 
would come. He was certain they had 
many in the district who would rally to 
the call, and the work would be made 
more glorious, larger, and better year by 
year. 

The Rev. J. H. WicksTExED, in welcom- 
ing the representatives of kindred societies, 
said it seemed they had to hold up the 
torch of pure religion at the present day as 
strongly as it had ever been held up 
before. The Evangelical Free Churches, 
as they called themselves, were not free— 
and they might hope that they were able 
to be more Evangelical—to carry the torch 
of pure religion unfettered by creed or 
dogma, and just to speak the Word of 
God as it came to them, to utter the 
prayers in their heart to God and to wor- 
ship without any thought as to whether it 
was orthodox. As regarded the Ritualistic 
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movement, it savoured, to him, too much 
of saving souls by machinery. They had 
to hold up the torch of pure religion, and 
no priest ordained by apostolic succession 
could save a man if his own spirit was 
not full of devotion and enthusiasm. The 
gospel which was only kept in private, 
which was made to save their own souls 
and none other, was a poor thing. 

The Rev. W. E. Arack responded. 

The Rev. N. AnpERTON said they must 
recognise that their Orthodox brethren 
had got hold of the right spirit; but the 
important thing was not the means by 
which they saved, but the spirit they did 
their work in. They had to stand forth 
for religion as opposed to dogma, and they 
had to throw wide open the doors for every 
one to come in. They desired to give 
them the power to become better men and 
women, not to make them intellectually 
true. They could not take a_ better 
example than Jesus, who never argued con- 
cerning God, but came to the world with 
an affirmative faith. The true missionary 
spirit was born of faith, and not of 
theology. Proceeding, he said the name 
Unitarian meant freedom. They had a 
splendid gospel of which they need not 
be ashamed, but of which they might all 
be proud. They were moving together to 
establish the one Church of the future. 
If they were true to the spirit of the 
faith handed down to them, and true to 
the gospel in their own hearts, then that 
church would be a reality sooner perhaps 
than expected. 

Mr. Harwoop having also spoken, the 
meeting concluded. 


aaa EERERISEincmmeemmmesmemeeemmeeme? 


“InpustTRIAL Peacs: the fruit of Right- 
eousness” is the subject of the Rev. 
Charles Hargrove’s sermon in this month’s 
Mill Mill Pulpit. Out of the confusion of 
labour conflicts and the puzzling questions 
involved Mr. Hargrove sees in co-opera- 
tion a way of peace most likely to prove 
effectual :— 

“Surely in the development of this 
partnership in business, so that all em- 
ployed should share directly, as all must 
do indirectly, in losses and gains, is our 
hope for the future; that as we subsist 
by our industries, we should be united, 
rich and poor, in steady, intelligent, 
hearty carrying on of them. This is not 
the place to dwell upon the principles of 
Co-operative Production, nor do I for a 
moment pretend that it is right, or would 
be expedient for all employers to take 
their workmen into partnership. At- 
tempts of the kind have failed disastrously 
in the past, and every failure is a set-back 
to progress, and they who most have the 
cause at heart should proceed most 
cautiously. But there have been many 
successful experiments in later years, and 
the development will proceed of itself, 


peacefully and prosperously, if we pay | 


attention and show favour to ‘it. We 
ought to be discontented and ashamed of 
the present state of armed neutrality 
among those upon whom the welfare and 
the very existence of our Empire depends. 
Strikes and lock-outs are a disgrace to our 
good sense, and a mockery of our religious 
professions; in each case both parties 
claim to be in the right, and if either 
were to confess that its only concern was 
to extort the most it could in work or 
wages, independent of what was just and 
right, the indignation of the land would 
overwhelm it. And yet, both appealing 
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to right, they resort to mere force to 
determine it! It is as unreasonable as it 
is immoral, but up to now it has seemed 
inevitable. 

“ And now it is the business of all who 
profess any regard for that universal 
religion, whose supreme requirements are 
‘to do justice and to love mercy,’ to bestir 
themselves to put speedy end to an intes- 
tine warfare which is the shame of our 
civilisation, and the flaw of our great 
strength. It is not for me to do more 
than suggest a way, a way still indistinct, 
and questionable, but which next century 
may be trodden by peaceful multitudes. 
One thing I do say with authority— 
authority not mine own, but that which 
all men hold sacred—that the question of 
wages which so troubles us is a moral and 
a religious one, and that it admits of a 
permanent and satisfactory solution only 
on consideration of what is just and kind. 
‘When there is poured out upon us from 
on high the spirit of wisdom and under- 
standing, the spirit of knowledge and of 
the fear of the Lord, then will justice 
make her abode in our cities, and right- 
eousness be the law of our land, and the 
fruit of righteousness will be peace, and 
the effect of righteousness, quietness and 
confidence for ever.’ ” 


PROVINCIAL LETTER. 


LONDON AND SOUTH-EASTERN 
COUNTIES. 


In this letter it is my purpose to say 
nothing about the London churches within 
the limits of the Provincial Assembly, 
except that they are now engaged in 
carrying out the scheme for raising 
£10,000 to celebrate the jubilee of the 
London District Society in the coming 
year. A strong tide of enthusiasm is 
rising in all the churches, and there are 
evidences on every band that they are 
determined to make this effort a great 
success. If nothing more were secured 
than the bringing of the churches into 
closer union with each other, this would 
more than compensate for all the labour 
and toil that may be involved. But when 
Unitarians make up their mind that any- 
thing ought to be done, they are not easily 
daunted by obstacles that may lie in the 
way. Their struggles in the past have 
inured them to difficulties, and have 
developed in them an energy which urges 
them forward with courage and hope of 
final victory. 

The condition of our country churches 
does not vary much from year to year. 
They are not disturbed by anything ofa 
very startling character, but have to work 
on without any outward show or ostenta- 
tion. Their position is very much like 
that of the men who not long ago were 
making a tunuel, when a fall of rock shut 
in several of them for a time. One said 
“ Well chaps, we may never get out of this 
alive, but we may as well go on with our 
bit of work while we can.” And to work 
they set, in what they had every reason to 
suppose would be their tomb. Many of 
our friends are steadily and faithfully 
doing their bit of work in their little 
spheres, isolated from. other religious 
communities by the hard rock-like creeds 
which orthodoxy has placed in their way. 
But let no one think lightly of the work 
of our small struggling country churches 


and their devoted pastors. Where would 
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some of our large churches be, without 
the men and women of strong, stable 
character that are among their best 
workers ? Who made these characters ? 
The men very frequently, who are often 
badgered about raising money, who have 
the lowest stipends, who often go home 
with the feeling that they are a burden on 
the churches. But they may lift up their 
heads. Theirs is a lasting work, for they 
have wrought in imperishable material, not 
in silver and gold, but in the souls of men. 


The removal of so many of our young 
people from our small towns and villages 
to the large industrial centres, has a very 
depressing effect upon those who have to 
maintain the various agencies in connec- 
tion with our churches. The secession 
also from our ranks of others who were 
nurtured in Unitarian homes, and whose 

arents were the mainstay of our church, 
as not been without a weakening in- 
fluence. Whether their secession has been 
the result of social attraction, or from the 
lack of any deep religious conviction, it is 
not for me to say, but the consequences 
have been disastrous to the communities 
with which they had been associated im 
their early life. It is in this direction we 
have suffered much in the churches of the 
south-eastern counties. While, however, 
as an organisation, we do not make the 
progress we desire, the leaven of natural 
religion is permeating all classes, and in 
the most unexpected places we discover 
those who are in full sympathy with our 
teachings, but who do not at present see 
their way to identify themselves with us. 


Some of our churches are moving for- 
ward ; I wish I could say this of them all. 
What all our churches need to realise more 
deeply is, that they are not only conserva- 
tors of the faith, but preachers of it. While 
we believe that the chief function of the 
church is to build up the spiritual life of 
its members, we must not forget that this 
means a larger understanding of Divine 
truth, a deeper sympathy with Christ, an 
increased purity of motive and life, which 
this culture brings, and a complete conse- 
eration to the service of God and man. It 
is good to increase in knowledge and good- 
ness, but the practical expression of these 
is a more entire forgetfulness of self and 
an intensified effort to carry the message 
of life and liberty to others. Churches 
that are engaged merely in the work of 
self-preservation and are satisfied with 
that, may be expected sooner or later to 
suffer from spiritual paralysis. May not 
this be one reason for the little progress 
we have made in the past. We have not 
been sufficiently alive to the growing 
religious needs of the times. When we 
look at what other denominations are daing, 
they seem to be far ahead of us iv their 
effort to overtake the religious wants of 
an ever increasing population, while they 
are far behind us in their theological ideas. 
They are progressive chiefly in spreading 
what they believe to be the truth; we are 
progressive chiefly in seeking a clear 
apprehension of the. truth. 


The complaint is made by a few in our 
ranks that efforts are made to establish 
churches in new districts while churches 
in old districts are nearly empty, just as if 
one were the cause of the other. If, how- 
ever, the new districts are left untouched 
we shall suffer the double loss of missing 
our opportunity where there are strong 
probabilities of success, and of concen- 
trating energies on places where an angel 


from Heaven would wear out his strength 
in vain. I plead for our weaker churches, 
that they may be strengthened in every 
possible way, but I plead also for a wider 
extension of effort in the dissemination of 
great spiritual truths which keep men to 
a purer life and grander liberty. The 
example of the Rev. 8. Gardner Preston, 
who has undertaken to conduct a series of 
week-night services in one of the surburban 
districts of Hastings, is worthy of being 
followed by other ministers, who might, 
with an immense advantage to their own 
churches and to the cause which they have 
at heart, do something towards reaching 
those in our towns and villages who have 
little opportunity of becoming acquainted 
with the Gospel we have to declare. 


Special Sunday evening services were 
held at the close of last year at Fulham 
Green, where Unitarianism had never been 
preached before. A good deal of interest 
was excited, and several expressed their 
cordial assent to much which they had 
heard. It is hoped that at some not 
distant date another effort will be 
made. The district is large and offers 
a promising field for the  establish- 
ment of a church. Special services 
were also held simultaneously at Haling. 
They did, not attract so many as we ex- 
pected, but, there was much to encourage. 
The question is still under consideration 
as to further effort in this important 
neighbourhood. A course of week-night 
lectures has just been concluded at Ilford, 
in Essex. The attendances were not satis- 
factory so far as numbers were concerned. 
The only available hall is in the Board- 
school, which is some distance from the 
main street, so that we had ,to contend 
with this disadvantage. There is a popula- 
tion of 20,000 in this comparatively new 
district, and it is calculated that in ten 
years time there will be 50,000. This is 
just one of those places where a plot of 
ground ought to be secured at once, and a 
temporary structure put up in faith of 
getting a congregation. The Orthodox 
bodies have already done this, and have 
made rapid progress. 


The church lately established at 
Southend is making satisfactory progress. 
A morning service is contemplated. 
Hitherto an evening service only has 
been held. A Sunday-school is also being 
organised. The church at Walthamstow 
is also doing fairly well. The death of 
the Rey. R. Spears, who founded both of 
these churches, and who to the very last 
took the deepest possible interest in their 
welfare, has been very keenly felt, but the 
local friends are putting forth every pos- 
sible effort to make successful the work 
which he had initiated and maintained in 
their midst. The beautiful church at 
Richmond, which was erected through the 
untiring energy and zeal of the Rev. S. 
Farrington, is now nearly, if not com- 
pletely, free from debt, so that this 
financial burden will no longer press upon 
them and hinder them in their good work. 
The church at Chatham is doing well, 
under the Rev. G. Hitchcock, B.A., lately 
a clergyman of the Establishment, who 
has accepted the pastorate. He is 
attracting large. congregations every Sun- 
day, and it is hoped that a permanent 
increase will be made to the membership. 
As one looks over the province and reviews 
the condition of the churches, there is, J 
think, reason for thankfulness and hope- 
fulness, T, E, M, Epwarps, 


NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES. 


—+o— 


[Notices and Reports for this Department should 
be as brief as possible, and be sent in by Thursday 
Morning.) 

——_++—. 

Birmingham: Smallheath.—The fifth annual 
meeting*of the congregation was held in the Lecture 
Hall on Saturday, March 4; there wasa large atten- 
dance of members and friends. The annual report 
and accounts were read by the Chairman, Mr. Enoch 
Evans, and adopted, The report detailed the work 
and many various events that had taken place 
during the most important and successful year 
since the congregation was formed. Unanimous 
votes of thanks were passed to the minister, the 
Rev. H. Harrold Johnson, B.A., and the retiring 
officers and committee for their services during the 
past year, the following appointments being made 
for the ensuing year—namely, hon. secretary, Mr. 
J. P. P. Dutfield; hon. treasurer, Mr. A. Langford ; 
wardens, Mr. J. H. Hinton, Mr. W. Kempson, and 
fourteen members upon the Vestry committee (one 
of the latter being a lady, Mrs. A. B. Matthews). | 
The latter part of the meeting partook of a social 
character. 

Burnley.—The Rev. A. Cobden Smith termi- 
nates his ministry at Trafalgar-street on the last 
Sunday in April. Since his settlement in July, 
1896, the greater part of the heavy debt on the 
church has been removed, and the membership has 
gradually increased. Mr. Smith has also been in- 
strumental in the establishment of the North-street 
Mission-room, where a Sunday-school and regular 
services are conducted. 

Chesterfield-—OUn Sunday, March 12, the Sunday- 
school anniversary services were held, when sermons 
were preached by the Rev, W. G. Tarrant, B.A,, to 
good congregations. On Monday evening, a largely 
attended tea meeting took place, at which addresses 
were delivered by Mr. Tarrant and the minister of 
the chapel, the Rev. Ambrose Bennett, and a 
musical entertainment was provided by the choir 
and friends. It was announced, in the course of the 
evening, that the whole of the money required to 
complete the Renovation Fund had now been 
raised, and the congregation was accordingly free 
from debt. 

Chichester.—At a recent meeting of the Com- 
mittee of the General Baptist Assembly the 
following resolution was unanimously passed :— 
“That this Committee desires to offer to Mrs. 
Spears and family its sincere and respectful 
sympathy in the loss recently sustained by the 
death of the Rev. Robert Spears. It very grate- 
fully bears its testimony to his kindly interest in 
this Assembly and many of its churches, and also 
records its admiration of his Christian character, 
his fidelity to conscience, and his unsparing energy 
in the cause of Christianity as he conceived it.” 

Choppington.—The congregation here are work- 
ing for a sale of work, which is to be held next 
month, the object of which is to raise a sum of at 
leas £50 for the purpose of renovating the interior 
of the building. To assist in this most laudable 
enterprise, two concerts have been given by friends 
from Newcastle-on-Tyne, the first soon after 
Christmas by Alderman J. Barker-Ellis and party; 
the second on Saturday evening, March 11, was 
arranged by the joint hon. secretaries of the N. and 
D.U.C.A., Messrs. F. C. Slater and E. H. Coysh, 
and friends. On both occasions the church was 
crowded to ‘excess. The Sunday-school and Band 
of Hope are in a very flourishing condition 
under the management of the Rev. Arthur 
Harvie, who is assisted by a band cf earnest 
workers, 

Callompton.—Last Sunday evening, the service 
was conducted by Miss E. Stewart, of Exeter, 
other friends also driving over to help in the musical 
part of the service. The sermon had bearing upon 
the loss sustained by this congregation in the death 
of Mr. Joseph Hancock, who, though in his eighty- 
seventh year, had until quite recently been in the 
habit of walking upwards of two miles to attend 
the services, 

Deal.—The Guild of Good Fellowship connected 
wich the Free Christian Church has concluded a 
successful session. On March 7 an entertainment 
was given by Mr. and Mrs. George Chitty and 
other friends from Dover, the Rev. W. Birks pre- 
siding and taking part. On March 13 the Reading 
Circle held a final meeting, several members con: 
tributing recitations and readings. 

Gateshead.—Mr. Robert Elliott sends usa heart- 
felt tribute to the memory of the late Robert 
Spears, whom he knew forty-eight years ago as the 
most popular of the preachers who came out from 
Sunderland to Eighton Banks, a little village where © 
the Rev, George Harris had established a Unitarian 
mission, Even his Orthodox opponents there con- 
fessed that, im their opinion, Mr, Spears was a» 
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Christian. In the winter months he lectured on 
astronomy and other subjects, and on one occasion 
astonished his audience by arriving in the middle of 
a severe snow storm, covered with ice and snow, 
after a walk of eight or nine miles. He insisted on 
giving the lecture, though only five were present 
to hear it, and next week had a crowded audience. 
His work wes so much appreciated at Highton 
Banks, that the congregation presented Mr. Spears 
with his portrait, executed by a local artist, a 
working miner, now in New South Wales. To his 
old friends he has left the memory of a “ most 
self-sacrificing, loving, Christian man.” 

Huddersfield.—On Sunday morning last the 
Rev. Stopford A. Brooke preached in Fitzwilliam- 
street Church toa crowded congregation. The Rev, 
William Mellor, minister, took the devotional part 
of the service. The congregation of Fitzwilliam- 
street Church, which was opened in 1846 by Dr. Mar- 
tineau, are making a vigorous effort to strengthen 
their financial position. The bazaar, advertisement 
of which will be found in another column, is to be 
opened on Wednesday next by Lady O'Hagan, and 
on the following day by the Mayor of Huddersfield. 

Leigh, Lancashire.—On Wednesday, March 8, 
Mr. F, Eckersley and party gave a grand concert 
in the schoolroom in aid of the organfund. There 
was a large attendance of members and friends, 
and the concert, which was much appreciated, 
realised £6 13s. 4d. A vote of thanks to Mr. 
Eckersley, moved by the Rev. A. H. Dolphin, was 
cordially passed. The organ fund now amounts to 
£96 5s, 6d. 

Northumberland & Durham Lay Preachers’ 
Union.—A meeting of this Association took place 
in the schoolroom of the Church of Divine Unity 
on Thursday, the 9th inst., when a stirring address 
was given by the Rey. James C. Street, who'was on 
a visit to the town. The chair was occupied by the 
Rev. Frank Walters, interesting remarks were 
made by several of those present. 

Torquay.—Dr. Brooke Herford preached at 
Unity Hall last Sunday evening to a good congre- 
gation, and on Monday evening met the members 
of the congregation and friends at a tea given by 
the Women’s Society as a farewell to the Rev. 
Priestley and Mrs. Prime. Dr. Herford spoke a few 
words relative to Mr. Prime’s five years’ ministry in 
‘Torquay and its uplifting character, which would 
make the path easier to follow in the future. Mr. 
Prime also spoke, and a successful impromptu 
entertainment was given during the evening, 

Yorkshire Unitarian Sunday School Union. 
~The thirty-first Teachers’ Conference took place 
on Saturday afternoon last at Hunslet. There was 
a goodly number of teachers and friends present, 
including Surday-school workers from several of 
the schools in the Union. Tea having been served 
in the Joseph-street schoolroom, a meeting was 
held, the chair being occupied by the Rev. J. G. 
Slater (Pudsey), the president of the Union. There 
were also present the Revs. Charles Hargrove, M.A., 
J. McDowell, W. H. Eastlake, John Boughey, and 
J. Fox ; Messrs. Spence, J. Harrison, E. Hill, Fred 
Clayton, A. Dalton, E. Jackson, W. Holgate, P. 
Jackson, Brooks, Baines, B. Ferro and C. H. Boyle 
(hon. secs.), andothers. The President, having ex- 
tended a most cordial welcome to all present, the 
Rev. J. McDowell read a paper on ‘A Course of 
Study for our Schools,” in the course of which he 
sketched a very comprehensive scheme which he 
believed ‘might with advantage be adopted, even 
if modified, in our schools, It embraced lessons 
from the Bible, and other moral and religious 
books, along with such lessons on scientific subjects 
as plainly set forth the infinite goodness of the 
Creator. The scheme indicated that the subjects 
should beso graded as to be more in keeping with 
the ages of the scholars, books and manuals suitable 
for the various grades being provided by the Sun- 
day School Association in London, where also might 
be obtained those published by the American Unit- 
arian Sunday School Association. The discussion 
which followed showed a general feeling of apprecia- 
tion and sympathy with the object of the paper. 
The Rev. C, Hargrove moved, Mr. F. Clayton 
seconded, and it was resolved that the paper be 
placed before the Union Committee for further 
consideration of its main principles. Votes of 
thanks to Mr, McDowell for his excellent paper, 
and also to the Hunslet friends for their hospitality, 
having been passed, the conference concluded with 
singing and prayer. 


WANTED, at the end of April, the 

post of LADY COMPANION; 9 years’ 
experience, and good references.— Address, J. 
TNQuIRER Office, Essex Hall, Essex-street, Strand. 


OUNG LADY reguires engagement 

_as JUNIOR MUSIC MISTRESS in School. 
Certificated. — Address, W., Vauxhall House, 
Boston, Lines, : 
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SUNDAY, Marcu 19, 
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¢«@ It is requested that notice of any altera- 
tion in the Calendar be sent to the Pub- 
lisher not later than Thursday afternoon. 


Bermondsey, Fort-road, Upper Grange-road, 11 a.m. 
and 7 P.M., Rev. HARoLD RYLErT. 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
11 a.M. and 7 p.M., Rev. FREDERIC ALLEN. 
Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 
11 am. and 7 p.m, Rev. V. D. Davis, B.A. 

Annual Collection for Sunday School. 

Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-rd., West 
Croydon, 11 a.M. and 7 p.M., Rev.J. Pace Horrs. 

Deptford, Church-street, 11.15 a.m. and 6.30 P.m., 
Rev. A. J. MARCHANT. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting-hill-gate, 11 a.m. 
and 7 P.M., Rev. JAMES HARwoop, B.A. 

Essex Hall, Essex-street, Strand, Welsh Service, 
6.30 p.m., Rev. E. E. Jenkins, of Capelygroes, 

Forest-gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 
11 a.m. and 6.30 p.m., Rev. H. Woops Perris. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham-place, 
11 a.M. and 7 P.M. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 1 3§ »s.w and 
7 P.M., Rey. BROOKE HERFORD, D.D, Collections 
for the Rosslyn-hill Day Schools. 

Highgate Hill, Unitarian Christian Church, 11 a.m. 
Rev. ALEX. GORDON, and 7 P.M. 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 a.m. 
and 7 p.M., Rev. G. Dawes Hicks, M.A., Ph.D. 

Kentish Town, Free Christian Church, Clarence- 
road, 11 a.m. and 7 P.m., Rev. A. FaRQUHARSON. 
Morning, ‘‘ Why is man dissatisfied ?”” Even- 
ing, ‘‘ What did Jesus teach about this World 
and the next?” 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 a.m. and 7 P.M., Rev. J. E. 
STRONGE. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church,High-street, 
11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. W. C. Pops. 

Little Portland-street Chapel, near Oxford-circus, 
11,15 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. H, Rawzinas, M.A. 
Morning, ‘‘Religion and Science: their 
Differences,” 

Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal Green, 
11 4.M. and 7 p.m., Rev. W. G. Capman, Even- 
ing, “ Lives and Labours of the Protestant. 
Reformers.—4, John Calvin.” 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 a.m. and 6.80 P.M., 
Rev. G. CARTER. 

Plumstead, Common-road Unitarian Church, 11 a.m, 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. L. JENKINS JONES. 

Richmcnd Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15 a.m 
and 7 p.m., Rev. S. Farrin@Ton, 

Stepney-Green, College Chapel, 11 a.m., Mr. Lucx- 
ING TAVENER, and 7 P.M., Rev. ALEX. GORDON, 
“Tn Memoriam—Rev. Robert Spears.” 

Stoke Newington, The Green, 11.15 a.m., Rev. W. 
CoreLAND Bowiz, and 7 P.M, Miss M. 
PRITCHARD. 

Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church East-hill, 
11 a.m. and 7 P.M, Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A. 

Wood Green, Unity Hall, 11 a.m. and 7 P.m., Rev 
Dr. MuMMERY. 
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PROVINCIAL. 


Batu, Trim-street Chapel, 11 a.M,. and 6.30 P.m., 
Rev. H. SHaEn Soxty, M.A. 

BeprorpD, Library (side room), 11.15 a.m,, Rev. 
Row.ianD HIwt. 

BirmineHamM, Church of the Messiah, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 p.m., Rev. L. P. Jacks, M.A. 

Buackpoon, Banks-street, North Shore, 10.45 a.m. 
and 6.380 P.M., Rev. W. BINNS. | 

Biackpoon, Unitarian Lay Church, Masonic Hall, 
Waterloo-road, South Shore, 6.30 P.M. 

Boortz, Free Church, Stanley-road, 11 a.M., Rev. 
Davip Davis, and 6.30 pP..M., Rey. H. W. 
HAWKES. : 

BournemovurH, Unitarian Church, West-hill-road, 
11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. C. C, Cox. - 

BricHton, Christ Church (Free Christian),New-road, 
North-street, 11 a.M. and 7 P.m., Mr. EpwarD 
CaPLETON. 

Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 a.m. and 
7 P.M., Rev. GrorGz STREET, : 

CaNTERBURY, Blackfriars, 11 a.M. 

Dgat and Watmer, Free Christian Church, High 
st., 11 a.m. and 6.30 P.M. 

Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. S. Burrows. 

EasTBourne, Lismore-road, Terminus-road, 11 a.M. 
and 6.80 P.M., Rev. J. BougHEY, 

heer i Ward-street Church, 11 a.m, and 

30 P.M, 


Horsuam, Free Christian Church, Worthing-road 
11 a.M. and 6.30 P.m., Rev. J. J. MARTEN, 
Leeps Mill Hill, 10.45 a.m.and 6.30 p.m., Rev. C, 

Harcrove, M.A, 

Lrverroor, Hope-street Church, 11 a.m., Rey. R. A. 
Armstrong, B.A., and 6,30 P.M,., Rev, Davip 
Davis. 

Liverpoon, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 a.m, 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. W. J. Jupp. 

LiverPoot, Renshaw-street Chapel, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 p.m.,* Rev. Dr. Kirin. Evening, “The 

“Plain Affirmations of Unitarian Christianity. 
IIL. What it teaches about Christ.” 

MANCHESTER, Sale, 11 a.m. and 6.30 p.m, Rev. 
J. Forrest. 

MANCHESTER, Strangeways, 10.30 a.M.and 6.30 P.M., 
Rev. W. R. SHANKS. 

Margate, Forester’s Hall (Side Entrance), Union- 
crescent, 11 a.m., Mr. J. FERGUSON.” 


OxrorD, Manchester College, 11,30 a.m., Rev. - 


C. B. Upton, B.A., B.Sc. 
PortsmMouTH, General Baptist Chapel, St. Thomas- 
Street, 6.45 p.m., Mr. THOoMas Bonp, 
PortsmourTH, High-street Chapel, 11 a.m, and 
6.45 p.u., Mr. G. Cosens Prior. 
Ramsaate, Assembly Rooms, High-street, 6.30 P.M., 
- Mr. J. Ferauson. 
Reapina, Unitarian Free Church, London-road, 
11,15 a.M.and 6.30 p.m., Rev. E. A. Voysey, B.A. 
ScaRBorouaH, Westborough, 10.45 a,M. and 7 P.M., 
Rev. E, L. H. Toomas, B.A. 


Sovrurort, Portland-street Church, 11 a.m. and ~ 


6.30 p.M., Rev. C. H. WELLBELOVED. 

Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 p.M., Rev. J. A. Fattows, M.A. 

TUNBRIDGE WELLS, Mechanics’ Institute, Dudley- 
road, 11 A.M. and 6.30 P.M. 

York, St. Saviourgate Chapel, 11 a.m. and 6.30 P.M. 
Rev. W. Luoyp, of Gloucester, 
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Care Town, Free Protestant Unitarian Church, 
Hout-street, 6.30 p.m., Rev. R. BALMFORTH, 


THICAL RELIGION SOCIETY, 

STEINWAY HALL, PORTMAN-SQUARE, 

$.W.—March 19th, at 11.15, Dr. WASHINGTON 
SULLIVAN, “Is Suicide an Open Question.” 


OUTH-PLACE ETHICAL SOCIETY, 

SOUTH-PLACE, FINSBURY.—March 19th, 

at 11.15, JOHN A. HOBSON, M.A., “Rudyard 
Kipling, as an Index of British Morals.” 


MARRIAGES. 


WatKIns—OpGEers—On the 9th March, ab Man- 
chester College Chapel, Oxford, by the Rev. J. 
Collins Odgers, B.A., of Bury, uncle of the 
bride, assisted by the Rev, James Drummond, 
LL.D., Litt.D., Principal of the College, Arthur 
Liddon, youcgest son of Charles A. Watkins, 
of Greenhill, Fitzjohn’s Avenue, N.W., to 

~ Dorothy Mary, eldest daughter of the Rev. 
J. Edwin Odgers, M.A., of Oxford, 


DEATHS. 

Brown—On March i2th, at Hornsea, Yorkshire, 
Margaretta, second daughter of the late David 
Brown, of. Holly Bank, Manchester, aged 66. 

Crark—On the 13th inst., at 123, Bedford-road, 
Birkdale, Southport, Lucy Clark, aged 81, 
daughter of the late George Mallows, of Bury 
St. Edmunds, 

Hort —On the 6th inst., at Croxteth-gate, Sefton 
Park, Liverpool, aged 66, Anna, wife of Philip 
Henry Holt. ; 

Lake—On March 14, at his residence, Kentmere, 
Westbrook, Margate, the Rey. John William 
Lake, L.S.A., in his 76tk year, for 31 years 
Minister of the High-street Chapel, Warwick. 
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GAZE’S EASTER TOURS. 


Paris Trip, vid Dieppe, 26s.; via Calais, 308. 
Paris Trip, including Hotel, from £2 16s.; 
also personally conducted _ 
TOURS to Rome, Madrid, or Seville ; 
to Belgium, 6 days, £4 17s. 6d.; 
to Holland, 6 days, £4 19s. ; on 
TRAVEL Tickets to the Seaside, Hotel inclusive, 
from 22s, | 
Short Trips and Excursions everywhere. 
Programmes free ; apply GAZE’S Officer, 
142, Strand; 150, Piccadilly ; and 18, 
é Westbourne Grove. SS sega 


CAN any lady recommend a COOK- 
GENERAL, strong and capable, to Miss 
Kinper, 44, Willow-road, Hampstead, N.W. : 


Marcu 18, 1899. 
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RITISH & FOREIGN UNITARIAN 
ASSOCIATION, 


The NEXT MEETING of the COUNCIL will 
be held at ESSEX HALL, on TUESDAY, April 
18th, 1899. The President, the Rev. Brooxr 
Herrorp, D.D., will take the Chair at Four p.m. 
Any NOTICES OF MOTION by Members should 
reach the Office on or before April 8th. 

In accordance with Rules 9 and 11 Nominations 
for the COUNCIL or for the EXECUTIVE COM- 
MITTEE for 1899-1900 should reach this Office 
not later than Friday, March 31st, 1899. 

W. COPELAND BOWIE, Secretary. 
Essex Hall, London, March 17th, 1899. 


DEPTFORD CHAPEL, Church Street. 


————$@—____ 
AN URGENT APPEAL. 

The condition of the roof of the above Chapel 
has long been a source of grave anxiety to the con- 
gregation, and the damage done by recent gales 
reveals the need of its entire and immediate re- 
construction. The Vestries adjoining the Chapel 
are also beyond repair, and must be removed. 

It is proposed to reconstruct the Chapel roof, 
and to replace the Vestries by an Iron room, which 
would afford increased and much needed accommo- 
dation for Sunday School and other purposes, 

A good work is being done in the neighbourhood, 
which is densely populated by the very poor, and 
the congregation is wholly composed of poor but 
earnest persons who are unable to do more than 
meet the incidental expenses of public worship. 

An urgent appeal for funds is made by the con: 
gregation that the work, which will involve an 
outlay of about £230, may be undertaken at once, 
as arrangements must be made to meet for worship 
elsewhere. 

* The Provincial Assembly of London and South 
Eastern Counties have, with the full sanction and 
approval of the London District Unitarian Society, 
promised the sum of £25 from the St. Alban’s 
Fund, when the amount raised reaches £150, 

Donations or promises will be thankfully re- 
ceived by the Treasurer of the Fund, G. W. Currry, 
Esq. (President of the Provincial Assembly of 
London and 8. E. Counties), Mildura, Park Avenue, 
Dover; or by the Minister, the Rev. A. J. 
Maronant, 37, Clifton-road, Peckham, London, S.E., 
by whom they will be acknowledged. 


Contributions Received or Promised. 


as 
m 


Amount previously acknowledged we A 

Sir J. T. Brunner, Bart., Liverpool 

Mrs. H. Rutter... St pas 

PRAM alan ood Bae eet 

“8,,”’ London ee a 

J. Harrison, Esq., London | ie 

A Friend (per Rev. A. J. Marchant) 

Miss Preston, London _... 

Misses M. C. and C. A. Martineau, London 

Stanton W. Preston, Esq , London (con: 
ditional promise) 


Pp ACEEREARS MISSION AND 
STAMFORD-STREET CHAPEL. 


nm ANWNHOoHaHE 
Oo COMNSCOHOO? 
So eco Co COCO CO 


The ANNUAL MEETING will be held on 
TUESDAY, the 2lst March, at STAMFORD- 
STREET CHAPEL. The chair will be taken at 
8 o’clock by W. Brake OpceERS, Esq., Q.C. Tea 
will be provided.at 7. 


Friends are cordially invited to attend, 


ANCHESTER DISTRICT SUNDAY 
SCHOOL ASSOCIATION, 


The 54th ANNUAL MEETINGS at MOSSLEY 
on GOOD FRIDAY, March 31, 1899. Preacher, 
the Rev. C. J. Street, M.A., LL.B., of Bolton. 

Reader of Paper, Miss Harriet M. Jounson, of 
Liverpool. Subject, ‘ Our Future Citizens.” 

Full details next week. All friends cordially 
invited. 


ITZWILLIAM-STREET CHURCH, 
HUDDERSFIELD, 


The BAZAAR will be Opened in the Schoolroom 
by Lady O’Hacan on WEDNESDAY NEXT, at 
2.80; on THURSDAY, at 3, by the Mayor or 
HUDDERSFIELD (Ald. W. H. "Jessop, J.P.), and on 
FRIDAY, at 4, by Miss Dixon (Edgerton), 

Additional Donations. 

Lady Durning-Lawrence (London) ..,, £2 
A, Currer Briggs, Esq. (Leeds) ... Apa 
Rev. WM. MELLOR, Minister. 

ALBERT WHITWORTH, Hon, Treasurer, 


Schools, ete. 
a 
DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS (Limited), BIRMINGHAM, 
EstaBLISHED 1876, 


Heap Mistress:—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG 
(Girton College, Cambridge ; Medieval and Modern 
Languages Tripos. For three years student of 
languages and Continental methods of teaching in 
Germany and France), 


BOARDING HOUSE, 
Thorne Hill, Augustus-road, Edgbaston. 

Pleasant situation, electric light, large garden. 
Sanitary arrangements certified by J. E. Wilcox, 
Esq., A.M.1.C.E. 

House Mistress—Miss WELLS. 
Resident—Miss S. E. Wetts, B.A.° 

Assistant House Mistress—Miss K, Caampers, M.A. 


IGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
SOUTH MARINE TERRACE, 
ABERYSTWYTH. 


PRINCIPAL Mrs. MARLES THOMAS. 


First-class Honours, Special Distinctions, Certifi- 
cates, Prizes and Medals have been gained in various 
Public Examinations. Scholarships at the Univer- 
sity Colleges have also been obtained from the 
School. 


ILTON LODGE SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS 5, EATON PLACE, BRIGHTON, 


PRINCIPAL 
ENGLISH TEACHER ... 
VIOLIN AND PIANO 


Mrs. DE WASGINDT. 
Miss FOX, B.A. (London), 
Miss DE WASGINDT, 
(Frankfort Conservatoire), 
Careful Home Training. Special attention to 
Conversational French and German. Pupils pre- 
pared for Oxford and Cambridge Local Examina- 
tions. 


| | Eee SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Princieats—Miss J. F. GRUNER (Certif. Student 
of Girton College), Moorcroft, Hindhead, 
Surrey. 
Miss MACRAE MOIR (Cambridge Higher 
Local), Ling Cottage, Hindhead, Surrey. 


The aim of the School is to combine the ad- 
vantages of a good Boarding School with a thorough 
Education and healthy outdoor life, 

A limited number of Girls received by the 
Principals. All the Assistants are experienced 
teachers of University standing. 

Special attention paid to modern languages. 
French taught by a certificated teacher from Paris, 
Music by ladies trained in Brussels and Germany. 

Girls may be prepared for College entrance and 
other examinations. 

The district of Hindhead is one of the healthiest 
parts of England, and much recommended by 
doctors for its bracing air and gravel soil. 

Terms for Board and Education on application 
to the Principals. 


ANTED, after Haster, re-engage- 


ment as Superior NURSERY-GOVER- 
NESS in good family. Experienced, musical. Good 
reference.—A. F’., Inquirer Office, 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
Pee e EO Bass 


SoutHameton Burtpinas, Chancery Lanr, Lonpon 


TWO AND A-HALF PER CENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS 
of minimum monthly balance, when not drawn 
below £100. 

STCCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES pur- 
chased and sold. 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 


For the encouragement of Thrift, the Bank re- 
ceives small sums on deposit and allows Interest 
Monthly, on each completed £1, 


—oo 


RIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY, 
HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR 
TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH. 


IRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY, 
HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 
FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH. 
The BIRKBECK ALMANAC, Post free on 
application. 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


] Qt CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY 
ADELAIDE-PLACE, LONDON BRIDGE 
E.C. 


Interest on Loans reduced to Four-and-a-half 
> per Cent. 


DIRECTORS. 
Chairman — Sir H. W. Lawrence, Bart., 21 
Mincing-lane, E.C. 
Deputy-Chairman—Marx H, Jupaz, A.R.1.B.A., 
7, Pall Mall, S8.W. 
F. H, ‘A. HARDCASTLE, F.S.1,, 5, Old Queen-st., S.W. 
Miss Ormx, 118, Upper Tulse-hill, 8.W. 
STEPHEN SEAWARD TAYLER, 151, Brixton-road, S.W. 
and Mrs, Henry Ror, 1, Randolph-gardens, N.W. 


PREFERENCE SHARES £10, Interest 44 per 
cent. DEPOSITS received at 3, 34, and 4 per cent., 
witbdrawable at short notice. 


LIBERAL ADVANCES _ promptly made. 
Monthly repayment, including principal, premium 
and interest for each £100 advanced—21 years, 
13s, 6d. ; 18 years, 14s. 9d.; 15 years, 16s, 1d. ; 
10 years, "£1 is, 8d. Survey Fee to £500, half- cae 
guinea, 


Special facilities given to persons desiring to pur- 
chase houses for their own occupation. Prospectus 
free. 

FREDERICK LONG, Manager. 


COTCH TWEEDS and SERGES at 

Mill Prices, Ladies’ or Gents’ ; best quality 

only. Patterns post free ; orders carriage paid.— 
Gxzo. McLeop & Sons, Hawick N.B. 


FREDK. LONG & SON, 


AUCTIONEERS, SURVEYORS, HOUSE & LAND AGENTS 
%, Adelaide Place, London Bridge, E.C. 


Rents Collected, and the entire management of 
Property in any part of London or Suburbs under- 
taken. Valuations for Probate, &c. 
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INSTRUCTION IN THE PRINCIPLES OF RELIGION FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


LIST OF SUGGESTED PUBLICATIONS :—FOR YOUNG CHILDREN. 


Jesus: The Story of His Life. By Misses Gruag, 1s. 6d. 


“An attempt to present the story of the Gospels and such illustrative 
information as is to-day available in simple modern language suited to the 
comprehension of little children. This has been well done, and is sure to 
interest the little ones.”—Literary World. 


Outline Lessons in Religion. By R.A. Armstrona. 64. 
The author takes his lesson from a stone, an acorn, a dog, and soon toa 


child, marking the upward development of each, and ending with suggestive 
lessons on Conscience, God, the Bible, &c. 


The Book of Beginnings. By Aunt Amy. 1s. net. 

“ The selections from Genesis are given unaltered, in large type, preceded 
in each case by a brightly written statement of what, in the author’s view, 
the Biblical stury amounts to for the modern reader. At the end of each 
Scripture passage are placed moral and religious reflections for use by the 
teacher, and there is a collection of able critical notes at the end of the 
book.” —Christian World. 


FOR OLDER CHILDREN. 


Life in Palestine when Jesus Lived. By J. Esruin 


Carpenter, M.A. 1s. 


The geographical position of Palestine, the history of the time, the various 
sects and parties among the Jews, their expectations, &c., are here described, 


The Childhood of Jesus. By W. C. Gannerr. 1s. 64d. 


A book for parents and teachers, enabling them to describe the surroundings 
of the life of Jesus, There are also hints for questions and conversations.” 


Our Unitarian Faith. By J.T. Marriorr. 1s. 


Six Lectures on : Js the doctrine of the Trinity taught in the New Testa- 
ment ? How did Christians come to believe in the Trinity ? Concerning Jesus 
Christ and the way of Salvation. A Unitarian view of the Bible. The Unit- 
arian Inheritance. Some Further Observations on Unitarian Doctrine. 


Story of Religion in England. 
D:D. 2s. 6d. 
An account of the gradual development of religious thought and life in 
this country, Sets of Lantern Slides to illustrate this work will be lent out. 
Applications for these to be made to Mr. B. C. Hare, at Essex Hall. 


The Helper for 1898 and for 1899. Ndited by Aunr Amy. 
2s. 6d, net each vol. 
These two volumes contain a great variety of material for Lessons in 
Religion which parents and teachers will find most instructive and helpful. 


Unitarian Christianity. The following short tracts are re- 
commended :—“ A Plea for Unitarian Christianity,’ by W. Copeland 
Bowie, $d. ‘ Unitarian Christianity Explained,” by R. A. Armstrong, 
B.A., 4d.“ What Unitarians Believe,” by Charles Hargrove, M.A., $d. 
“What is it to be a Unitarian?” by John Page Hopps, 4d. 


By Brooxe Herrorp, 


FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN. 


God and the Soul. By R. A. Armsrrone, B.A. 1s, net. 

“ Looking at the book simply asa Truth-seeker, I am convinced that it 
assumes nothing which the Agnostic can disturb, infers nothing which its 
premisses do not involve, and gathers into its results all the contents of 
Christian aspiration and experience.” —Dr. Martineau. 


Religious Thought as Interpreted by Unitarians. By 
Brooke HerrForD, D.D. 1s. net. 

Contents :—Introductory: A Brief Account of Unitarianism. (1) The 
Old and the New Thought of the Bille ; (2) The Old and the New Faith in 
God ; (3) The Christ of the Gospels Brought Back ; (4) Practical Christianity : 
The Salvation of Society ; (5) Heaven and Hell: Here and Hereafter, 


The Pauline Benediction. By J. Drummonp, LL.D. 1s. 
Contents :—1. The Grace of Christ; II. The Love of God; III, The 
Communion of the Holy Spirit. . 


Immortal Life. By C. J. Srrent, M.A. 1s. net. 

Contents :—I. Hindrances to Belief ; IJ. The Alternative; III. The Soul's 
Cry for Life; IV. The Potentiality of Man’s Nature ; V. A Faith grounded 
in God; VI. Have we Lived Before? VII. Heaven and Hell; VIII. One 
World at a Time. 


The Beginnings of Christendom. By W. GeTarrant, B.A. 1/- 
A sketch of the Early Christian Church, formation of the New Testament, 
rise of the Priesthood, and growth of the Creeds. 
“ This little book can be safely recommended as a very readable and trust- 
worthy introduction to a study of early church history.”—Ziterary World. 


Heads of Unitarian History. By Atnx.Gorpon, M.A. 2s. 


“The history of English Unitarianism ia less known than it deserves to 
be. Many of its passages being obscure, and the threads of its story being 
complicated, it has not presented itself as an easy study. The following 
outline is the result of an attempt to lay bare the framework of the subject, 


as a guide to learners,’’— Preface. 


The Bible, what it is and is not. By Joszen Woop. 1/6 net. 


Contents :—(1) The Great Bibles of the World ; (2) The Authorised 
Version ; (3) The Text and the Canon ; (4) The Revised Version ; (5) Infalli- 
bility ; (6) Inspiration ; (7) Spots on the Sun, or Mistakes in the Bible ; 
(8) Evolution in the Bible—I. God ; (9) Evolution in the Bible—II. Man ; 
(10) Evolution in the Bible—III. Morality ; (11) The Religion of the Bible ; 
(12) What is left of the Bible after we have deducted Myth and Miracle ? 
(13) The Right Use and Interpretation of the Bible. 


Unitarian Christianity. The following Essays and Tracts 
will prove useful :—‘‘ The Faith of a Free Church,” by S. M. Crothers, 
3d. “ The Doctrine of the Trinity,” by James Harwood, B.A., 2d. ‘‘ The 
Doctrine of Atonement,” by G. Vance Sinith, Ph.D., 3d. ‘The Person 
of Christ,” by Wm. Gaskell, M.A., 1d. ‘The Principles and Ideals of 
Unitarians,” by R. A. Armstrong, B.A., 1d. “Main Lines of Unit- 
arianism,” by Brooke Herford, D.D., 1d. ‘Was Jesus God ?” by J. T. 
Sunderland, M.A., 2d. “ Why am I a Unitarian?” by J. Freeman 
Clarke, D.D., 1d. ‘‘ Our Unitarian Gospel,” by M. J. Savage, D.D., 2d. 
“ The Larger Meaning of Unitarianism,’’ by J..T. Sunderland, M.A., 2d, 


BOOK ROOMS, ESSEX HALL, ESSEX STREET, STRAND, LONDON, ‘W.C. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
THE GREAT AFFIRMATIONS of RELIGION. 


A Book not for Beginners, but Beginners Again; 


Board and Resitvence. 


Board and Resivence, 
TURNER. (late of 


0: 


By Tuomas R. Suicer, Minister-of the Church 

of All Souls, New York. 6/- net, by post 6/4. 

A book of great significance on the cardinal subjects of 

all true religious thinking and faith. The strong convic- 

tion of the writer cannot fail to impress the reader, and 

to uplift his thoughts and deepen his sense of the greatest 
and simplest religious facts. 

A Volume of 


OUR UNITARIAN GOSPEL. 
Sermons. By Minor J. Savage, D.D, 4/- net, 
by post 4/4. 

HYMNS. By Minor J. Savaae, D.D. 
by post 4/3. 

CHRISTIANITY and SACERDOTALISM. A 
Message for the Times. By JaMzs Harwoop, 
B.A. 1d., by post 13d. 

THE NEW CATECHISM. 
gelical Free Churchmen. 
Christian. 1d., by post 14d. 

RELIGION and the SERVICE of TRUTH. 
The CHURCH and the CHURCHES. Two 
Sermons. By L. p—E BeauMont Kuezin, D.Sc. 
2d., by post 24d. 

FAITH and LIFE. By W. H. Hupson. 
post 14d. 

CHRISTIANITY and SOCIAL PROBLEMS. By 
StoprorD A, Brooke, M.A. 1d., by post 1}. 


London : PHILIP GREEN, 5, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 


THE ETHICAL WORLD. 
EpiteD By DR. STANTON COIT. 


Articles on Important Social Questions, Education, 
&c., from a purely ethical standpoint, 
Children’s Page. 


4/- net, 


A Letter to Evan- 
By a Unitarian 


ld., by 


TWOPENOE WERKLY, 
Office: 17, Johnson’s-court, Fleet-st,, London, E,O, 


OARDING HOUSE.—THE FELL, 

TROUTBECK, WINDERMERE, is situated 

550 feet above sea level, and about 24 miles from 

the station at Windermere. Every home comfort. 
Moderate terms, 


OARD and RESIDENCH, South of 
England. Healthy neighbourhood. Home 
comforts. Seven miles from Brighton, near South 
Downs. Station Hassocks (on main line L.B.S.C.).— 
Miss RowLanp, Gothic House, Hurstpierpoint. 


OURNEMOUTH. — Elvaston, -West 
Cliff, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT, 
Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the High- 
cliffe Hotel. 50 rooms. Full-sized billiard table. 
Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff Promenade. 
Due south. Near Unitarian Church.—Mr. and 
Mrs. Pococx. 


OURNEMOUTH.—Most comfortable 
private BOARDING-HOUSE ; close to sea ; 
sheltered among the Pines; south aspect. Billiard- 
room (full-sized table). Terms moderate.—Address, 
Miss CHALDECOTT, Stirling House, Manor-road, 


RIGHTON.—Superior BOARDING 

ESTABLISHMENT, near sea and lawns ; 

large pleasant rooms; bath and smoke rooms. 

Terms moderate.—Miss SILLirant, 11, Rochester- 
gardens, Hove, 


T. LEONARDS.—“ Crantock,” 59, 
Warrior-square. First-class BOARD and 
RESIDENCE, newly furnished and redecorated, 
Sea View, excellent cuisine, billiard room, sanitary 
certificate,—Mr, and Mrs, Sipnry P, Porrer, 


MES: ROBERT 

Ditchling) receives BOARDERS. ‘Terms 
moderate ; suitable for students.—94, Grosvenor- 
road, 8.W. 


WEST CENTRAL HOTEL 


Proprietor, 


FREDERIC SMITH. 


This first-class Hotel, conducted on strictly Temper- 
ance principles, is commended by the Rey. C, Aked, 
Liverpool ; Rey. Rowland Hill, Bedford ; Rev. G. Vance 
Smith, D.D., Bowden, Cheshire; Rev. J. C. Street, 
Birmingham; Rev. Charles A, Berry, D.D., Wolver- 
hampton; Rey. Charles Garrett, Liverpool ; Rev. Canon 
Howell, Wrexham; Rev. A. B. Grosart, LL.D., Black- 
burn ; Dr. Norman Kerr, London, &c. Central, Quiet, 
Exceptionally Clean, Moderate in Charges. Spacious 
Coffee Rooms, Visitors’ Drawing Rooms, Baths, &c. 
Breakfast or Tea, 1s. 3d. to 28. Rooms, 1s. 6d. to 2s. 6d. 
Service, 9d. Printed Tariff on Application. 


75, 77, 79, 97, 99, 101, 103, 105, 
SOUTHAMPTON ROW, RUSSELL SQ., LONDON, 


ANTED, a bright intelligent NUR- 

SERY GOVERNESS for three children 

(8, 5, and 8), Little or no teaching, but a know- 

ledge of Kindergarten preferred. Needlework,— 
Address, B., c/o Ryley, Stationer, Thrapston. 


Printed by Woopraut & KinpveEr, 70 to 76, Long Acre, W.C 
and Published for the Proprietors by EB. Kmnnepy, at 
the Office, 8, Essex-street, Strand, London, W.0, City 
Agent, JoHN Herywoop, 29 and 80, Shoe-lane, B.O, 
Manchester (Wholesale), Joun Heywoop, Deansgate,— 
Saturday, March 18, 1899, 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


On Tuesday afternoon the National 
Convention of representatives elected at 
town’s meetings throughout the country in 
support of the Tsar’s Peace Conference 
was held in St. Martin’s Town Hall, under 
- the presidency of Lord Aberdeen. A 
strong Committee was appointed to take 
charge of the memorials to Her Majesty’s 
Government and to the Tsar, and a tele- 
gram of gratitude to the latter for his 
beneficentinitiative was despatched. In the 
evening a public meeting was held in the 
Queen’s Hall, the Bishop of London in 
the chair. ‘The chief speaker was Mr. 
Leonard Courtney, M.P. Mr. John 
Morley, who was to have spoken, was pre- 
vented by illness from being present, and 
sent a letter of regret, in which he said :— 


The recent language of the First Lord of 
the Admiralty would seem to show that 
Ministers are hopeful, with the energetic 
sympathy of the nation at their back, of 
securing something more solid from the Con- 
ference than a mere registration of pious 
opinions. This at least is certain, that if the 
Conference does not make international con- 
ditions much better, it will leave them much 
worse. Failure must mean the awakening of 
new elements of jealousy, soreness and con- 
fusion, and this is a reason the more, in 
addition to a hundred others, why England 
should bend the whole of her immense 
strength to render the Conference a practical 
success. No more glorious aim could inspire 
a statesman or animate a nation. 


The resolution of the evening urged the 
Government to do all in their power to 


secure that the deliberations of the Con- 
ference may have practical results. 


We beg to call the attention of those of 
our readers who are interested in Sunday- 
school work, to the announcement which 
will be found in another column, of the 
arrangements now made for a summer 
session of Sunday-school teachers, from 
June 30 to July 8, at Manchester College, 
Oxford. The occasion will be not only 
delightful as a holiday, affording an 
opportunity of seeing Oxford, and coming 
under the spell of its wonderful historical 
associations, but should also be of great 
service in wakening a fresh enthusiasm for 
Sunday-school work and raising the 
standard of excellence in teaching. We 
trust that the opportunity will not be 
neglected, and that in many schools, even 
in distant parts of the country, the 
suggestion as to sending at least one 
representative to Oxford may be carried 
out. 


A PROTEST against the issue of the new 
Catechism was made at the Liverpool 
meeting of the Evangelical Free Church 
Council by Dr. Marshall Randles, of the 
Didsbury Wesleyan College. The Report 
of the Council, Dr. Randles said, was a 
precious pot of ointment, but there was a 
fly in it—the Catechism. Its eschatology 
was meagre, and its soteriology superficial. 
Its definitions of sacrament and church 
were unsatisfactory. The compilers had 
undertaken an impossible task, and failure 
was to be expected. The Catechism gave 
occasion to say that it was the sum total 
of the creed of the Free Churches. He 
doubted if any of them would say that, 
though the Committee had meant it to be 
so. What he complained of was that it 
was undertaken in the name of the Council 
before the Council had been consulted. If 
that was democracy he did not under- 
stand democracy. He protested against 
the Catechism being so foisted upon the 
Council, and was glad of an opportunity of 
clearing himself of complicity in the 
matter, although there was much in the 
Catechism that he approved and believed. 
The president explained that the Catechism 
was not intended to be a representation 
of the creed of the churches composing 
the Council, and time only could show 
whether it was valuable or unimportant. 


Tuer Wesleyans of Burnley do not seem 
to be altogether satisfied with their posi- 
tion in regard to the local Free Church 
Council. It will be remembered that 
Unitarians are admitted to fellowship in 
the Burnley Council, and that before the 
growth of the Federation movement, the 
Wesleyans also joined heartily in the union 
of all the Nonconformist churches of the 
town. Then came a new superintendent 


of the Wesleyan circuit, “ with a strong 
antipathy to the Unitarian school of 
thought,” and the Wesleyan members 
were withdrawn from the Council. 
Pressure from the executive of the 
National Council only led to a stronger 
determination on the part of the other 
Burnley Nonconformists to hold together, 
even though their refusal to expel their 
Unitarian brethren shut them out from 
the National Union. The Burnley Gazette 
recently published an address to the 
Young Men’s Class of the Fulledge 
Wesleyan Sunday-school, by a former 
teacher, giving expression to the dissatis- 
faction of local Wesleyans, and urging 
that they ought again to send repre- 
sentatives to the Burnley Council, and 
take their part in the vigorous work for 
the moral and social regeneration of the 
town in which the Council is engaged. 


Foriutowine on this address, the Rev. A. 
Cobden Smith, the Unitarian minister at 
Burnley, preached on Sunday week a 
special sermon on the subject, which was 
also fully reported in the Burnley Gazette. 
Having paid a tribute to John Wesley, 
specially emphasising the Catholicity of his 
spirit, Mr. Smith contrasted with this the 
preseut attitude of official Wesleyanism, 
and recounted the story of the Burnley 
Council, welcoming the protest which had 
come from some of their Wesleyan 
brethren. The work in which they were 
engaged, he said, was such that they 
might forget their doctrinal differences 
in a common spirit of Christian help- 
fulness :— 

“In all public movements what is 
needed to-day is a practical Christianity, 
the influence of which shall smite heavily 
the falseness, corruption, and evils existing 
around us. Christianity is wanted in the 
world, as well as in the church, so that it 
may be easier for men and women to dare 
to do that which is right. He serves God 
best who best serves his fellow man; for, 
when party differences and _ sectarian 
names are forgotten in a Christlike 
service to humanity, righteousness will 
increase, faith in God become a mightier 
power, and religion regulate more and 
more all that concerns the life of man in 
this busy world.” 


TureEE Social Crusaders, Messrs. Stitt 
Wilson, Wise and Hollingsworth, Metho- 
dist Episcopal ministers, who have come 
over from America, are conducting an 
eight days’ mission in the Brotherhood 
Church, Southgate-road, N., of which Mr. 
Bruce Wallace is the minister. Mr. Stitt 
Wilson is to preach there to-morrow 
morning. His message is of scientific 
socialism, based upon the ethical and 
spiritual teaching of Christ. He gave 
up his pulpit and salary in Chicago a little 
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while ago, and with the full sympathy of 
his wife took rooms in the slums of 
that city, where he is brought into close and 
brotherly sympathy with the people and 
preaches his gospel in the streets. ‘‘ What 
would Jesus do?” is. the question he 
desires to answer, and his protest 1s 
against the ‘unjust, unbrotherly and 
cruel competitive system of industry and 
commerce in which we are all entangled.” 
A corRESPONDENT, who has heard Mr. 
Stitt Wilson at the Brotherhood Church, 
speaks of his great earnestness and elo- 
quence, and of the broad-minded practical 
view he takes of religion. Those of our 
readers who haye been interested in ‘In 
His Steps,’ may be glad of an opportunity 
of hearing a real social reformer from 
Chicago. Mr. Stitt Wilson and his com- 
panions will shortly be in Yorkshire and 
Lancashire, and are to go further north, 
into Scotland. Our correspondent desires 
that he sho uld be heard also in Unitarian 
pulpits. Mr. Wilson’s headquarters are at 
Mansfield House, Cannigg Town, H. 


In his address as President of the 
National Council of Evangelical Free 
Churches at Liverpool, Dr. Mackennal 
made a touching reference to the late 
Dr. Charles Berry, the first President of 
the Council. Having referred to his over- 
mastering faith in the Church as a 
Divine Society, the very Body of Christ, 
Dr. Mackennal said :— 


His greatest service was the quickening of 
the consciousness of the Free Churches, 
throughout England, that they stand in living 
relation to their living Head. His affection 
and his influence went out beyond the Free 
Churches; reunion in England, the reunion of 
Christendom for the sake of the world was 
his final object ; he believed that this could 
never come about through a sacerdotal society 
or a State church, and so his work for this 
end was wrought in association with us. His 
vivacity and devotedness were as marked in 
committee, and in private conversation, he 
displayed here the same ardent enthusiasm, 
as in public speech. From him came the 
first suggestion that we should drop the name 
of Congress and associate ourselves as a 
Council; and he never forgot the Council he 
so largely helped to form, nor flagged in his 
fidelity to it. What he did you all know; 
the cost at which he did it was gradually 
revealed to his more intimate associates, who 
saw, with mingled alarm and admiration, 
that his life was being “ poured out on the 
sacrifice and service of our faith.” Before 
his speech, last March, on his American 
mission, I saw him distressfully leaning on the 


back of a pew; I knew, from my reading, | 


what are the pangs of angina pectoris, and 
my heart was moved. I would have spared 
him; but he would not spare himself. He 
suffered for the cause which has brought us 
here to-day; devotion to this service has 
shortened his days. We can but grieve that 
we have lost such a leader, so dear a friend. 
Faith takes our sorrow, and turns it into 
geevinnde: “Thanks be to God, which always 
eadeth us in triumph in Christ, and maketh 
manifest through us the savour of His know- 
ledge in every place.” 


Tue Rey. J. A. Spurgeon, brother of the 
late Charles Spurgeon, died suddenly on 
Wednesday, in a Croydon train. Their 
father, the Rev. John Spurgeon, formerly 
minister of a Congregational church, is 
still living. Dr. Spurgeon was president- 
elect of the Baptist Union. Educated at 
Regent’s Park College, after pastorates at 
Southampton and Bayswater, he became 
assistant to his more famous brother at 
the Metropolitan Tabernacle, Since 1869 


he has been minister of a Baptist church 
at Croydon, but was to the end closely 
associated with the Stockwell Orphanage, 
and took a deep interest in all the work 
connected with the Tabernacle. 


TO REMEMBER TO FORGET. 


WE remember some things which we 
ought to forget, and forget some things 
which we ought to remember. Perhaps 
we have hardly reflected that the word 
“ought”? can properly come in here. The 
memory seems to be so passive, or its 
action so automatic, that we have over- 
looked the part played by the will. Yet 
it is a voluntary thing to give attention, 
to recall events and revel in the recollec- 
tion, or to try at least to dismiss them 
from our thoughts. When things are of 
a nature best forgotten, why should we 
cherish them and bear a grudge? It is 
not wise to keep in mind even our own 
misdoings, beyond the point necessary for 
apology and amendment. We need not 
make our lives miserable with perpetual 
regrets, any more than we need torment 
the body by wearing a hair-shirt. Then, 
do let us allow our neighbours and 
acquaintances to forget the little faults, 
mistakes, and slips which they committed 
years ago. There are some people who 
will remember wherein you annoyed them, 
and throw it at you ten years afterwards. 
Thorns grew in your field; and they 
gathered some and preserved them to 
prick you with. When they bring one 
out for use, they remark: ‘I have a very 
good memory: I can forgive, but I cannot 
forget !”’ The fact is that they do neither, 
and that they might do both if they tried. 
The tendency of all mental impressions is 
to fade, and they are hardly likely to 
remain as vivid pictures unless they are 
often recalled and dwelt upon with satis- 
faction. 

In looking back over the past we 
remember our pleasures better than we 
remember our pains. The old soldier will 
recall the battle and the joy of victory, 
and forget the pain he suffered from his 
wounds. Our memory of the winter, when 
it is past, will be more of the pleasant 
evenings by the Cosy fire than of the nip- 
ping frost we sometimes felt outside. 
Delightful experiences are repeated by 
recollection and enjoyed over again. Even: 
dangers, difficulties and alarins may yield 
a pleasure in the retrospect, because they 
were surmounted. The anxiety of a 
voyage is forgotten sooner than the joy of 
reaching home, and the pain of an opera- 
tion sooner than the restored power and 
the sense of triumph in regaining it. This 
seems to be Nature’s gracious way, when 
we do not foolishty frustrate it by cherish- 
ing our griefs and nursing our grievances. 

Te is not intended, of course, that all the 
past should be forgotten. Yesterday must 
be remembered if we are to do the work of 
to-day: and past years must be within 
recollection, in order to keep the thread of 
life connected. . It is the same, of course, 
with the nation and its life; and in the 
life of the natien also there are incidents 
which are best forgotten, The Israelites 
ounce, in looking backward, remembered 
the fish, the cucumbers, the melons, and 
the garlic which they enjoyed in Egypt, 
while they forgot the whip of the task- 
master and the hardship of having to 
make bricks without straw. They might 
have recalled the feast of fish and melons 


for the sake of adding to the pleasures of 
the present hour, but what they chose to 
do was to make comparisons, to feed their 
discontent. Then, said they, we had good 
food and great, variety, but now we have 
only this manna day after day. Why 
were we not left undisturbed in Egypt? 
The former times were better than these ! 
Thus they compare the best features cf 
the past with the worst of the present, not 
thinking that to see either past or presert 
clearly they should see it whole. 
were not to blame for remembering in the 
desert how they had feasted in Egypt; 
but. they forgot the slavery and the 
strangling of the children. In the desert, 
fish were not to be caught, nor melons 
grown, and Moses could not spread his 
people a good table; but he had given 
then freedom and a better law. If we 
were to have the past.over again we must 
have it in its entirety. It is very unfair 
to.our leaders when we compare the best 
things of the past with the worst things 
of the present, and complain that we are 
badly governed or guided or provided 
for, G. Sr. Crater. 


THOMAS  PaRrGETER’S 
Cuarity—The annual meeting of the 
trustees of this. charity was held at the 
offices of Messrs. Harding and Goode, 
Waterloo-street, Birmingham, on Monday, 
the 20th inst., the Rev. Joseph Wood in 
the chair, the other trustees present being 
the Revs. Henry Eachus, HK. D. Priestley 
Evans, E. P. Hall, Henry McKean, J. 
Hardinge Matthews, A. H. Shelley, and 
A. W. Timmis. 
appointed. officers of the Trust for the 
ensuing year:—The Rev. L. P. Jacks, 
chairman; the Revs. Henry McKean and 
A.> W.. Timmis, auditors; Mr. - FF. Hi. 
Jordan (manager of Lloyds’ Bank, 
Limited, Temple-row, Birmingham), trea- 
surer; and Mr. Charles Harding, secre- 
tary. The business was principally of a 
formal character. The few vacancies 
which have occurred since the last annual 
meeting have from time to time been sup- 
plied from a very large and increasing 
number of applicants. The number of 
annuitants at present receiving aid from 
the Charity is 107. The special character- 
istic of this Trust is that it enjoins that 
primary attention should be given those 
applicants who have had the education and 
occupied the position of gentlewomen, but 
who have become reduced in circum- 


stances. 
aeREREREREREREIEIEn. coeenemeneimemeee! 


Revivine cordial: of good temper, 3 
grains; of bright cheerfulness, 3 grains ; 
of humility, 3 grains. Mix all with a few 


drops of the spirit of love and thought-— 


fulness for others, and pour out to your 
friends on dark and cloudy days. The 


effect will be marvellous, and must be - 


seen to be believed.— Heather and Harebell. 


Eprs’s CocoatnE.—Cocoa-Nib Extract (Tea-like). 
—The choicest roasted nibs (broken up beans) of 
the natural Cocoa, on being subjected to power- 
ful hydraulic pressure, give forth their excess of 
oil, leaving for use a finely flavoured powder— 
“ Cocoaine,” a product which, when prepared with 
boiling water, has the consistence of tea, of which it 
is now, with many, beneficially taking the place. Its 
active priuciple being a gentle nerve stimulant, 
supplies the needed energy without unduly exciting 
the system. Sold only in labelled tins, If unable 
to obtain it of your tradesman, a tin will be sent 
post free for 9 stamps.— James Epps and Co., Ltd. 
Homeeopathic Chemists, London, 


They- 


(or Foxcorte). 


The following were- 


their peculiar taste. 
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ARNOBIUS — III. 

ARNOBIUS was a convert to Christianity, 
and shortly after his conversion he wrote 
or spoke against the heathen religion in 
which he formerly believed. ‘Lately I 
worshipped images” (I. c. 39). Of his 
antecedents we know but little. His work 
shows that he was a man of culture and 
of wide reading. Jerome informs us that 
he was a famous rhetorician and teacher 
of rhetoric. He had been “a persistent 
‘enemy of Christ,” and probably used 
against the Christians those arguments 
which he has answered so successfully. 
There is no reason to doubt, however, that 
he was, for the time, honest in his adhe- 
sion to his former faith, and not a con- 
formist in opposition to his better convic- 
tions. Whether his moral life was tainted 
with the corruption of Sicca Veneria, it is 


- impossible to say. I read the other day 


of a critic who declared that the Confes- 
sions of Augustine interested him very 
much up to the date of his conversion. 
And I once overheard a criticism on a 
revivalist preacher : “ You did not hear so- 
and-so to-day; you would have liked him, 
he has been a bad man.” I am glad to 
say such critics as these cannot find any- 
thing in the career of Arnobius to gratify 
For myself, I trust 
that he was one of a very large number of 
people who lead decent and sober lives, 
even in the midst’ of the most dissolute 
society, and of whose existence the muse 
of history is apt to take no account. 

Tt may be well for us to consider what 
isimplied when it is said that Arnobius 
was converted to Christianity. Our first 
impression would naturally be that he was 
convinced of the truth of the doctrines 
taught by the Christian Church at the 
time of his conversion. Accordingly, we 
find that a French Roman UVatholic writer, 
M. L’Abbé J. B. Glaire, describes the 
treatise of Arnobius as an “eloquent work 
in which he defends the principal points 
of our religion” (Dictionnaire Universel 
de Sciences Hcclésiastiques). 

The assumption that conversion to 
Christianity implied an adhesion to the 
orthodox doctrines is shown to be a hasty 
one, from the fact that the Octavius of 
Minucius Felix converts Czecilius to 


- Christianity by an argument in which no 


special doctrine, except the Deity of 
Christ, is mentioned; and the convert 
postpones, till the next day, a training in 
the fuller belief of its mysteries. The 
assertion that, in the particular case of 
Arnobius, he was converted to orthodox 
Christianity is not borne out by the facts 
of the case. . 

Arnobius certainly did not believe in 
the authority of antiquity. “The credi- 
bility of a religion must not be determined 
by its age, but by its divinity, and you 
should consider not when, but what, you 
began to worship” (II. « 71). “Our 
system is more ancient, you say, therefore, 
most credible and trustworthy; as if 
antiquity were not the most fertile source 
of errors. Could not falsehoods have 
‘been both spoken and believed ten 


- thousand years ago, or is it not most 


probable that that which is near to our 
own time should be more credible than that 
which is separated by a long term of 
years?” (I. ¢. 57.) 

Arnobius believed in the Absolute Unity 
of the Supreme God who is “ the first Cause 
—in whom created things exist—who is 
illimitable, unbegotten, immortal, endur- 
ing before all, God Himself alone, whom 


no bodily shape may represent, no outline 


delineate ” (I. ¢. 31.) 


It follows from this belief that, if there 
be gods in the secondary sense of the 
word, ‘‘ their lives are derived from the 


Supreme and dependent on Him” (I. ¢. 28), 


Christ is putintothis category by Arnobius; 
and, when he speaks of Christ as “a god 
in reality” (I. c. 42), we must understand 


that the author claims that Christ is 
worthy to be classed among the secondary 
gods, not that he is to be identified 
with the Supreme. 
says of Christ: “ He took upon him the 
form of man. . 
and teach ; and, without encroaching on the 


sovereignty and government of the King 


Supreme, might carry out all those objects 
for the accomplishment of which he had 
come into the world” (1. ¢. 60). Arnobius, 
certainly, did not believe in the orthodox 
version of the Incarnation. This is ob- 
vious from what he says of Asculapius : 
““He was by no means divine, who was 
conceived and born from a woman’s 
womb, who had, by yearly stages, reached 
that term of life at which a thunder- 
bolt drove him at once from life and 
light” (VII. ec. 44). But if Christ was 
not, and could not be, born of a woman, 
it follows that there was no Virgin Mary, 
the Mother of God. Arnobius lived before 
the doctrine of the Christian Trinity had 
been fully developed. But he used 
arguments which might well be employed 
to refute that doctrine. ‘ It cannot be, in 
the nature of things, that what is one 
should become two ; and that unity, which 
is naturally uncompounded, should divide 
and go into separate things” (IV. ¢. 37). 
He contends that the theory that the 
world is a single animal, and moves from 
the impulse of one mind, precludes the 
belief that there are gods presiding over 
parts of the universe. “For as one man 
cannot, while his body remains entire, be 
divided into many men; nor can many 
men while they continue to be distant 
and separate from each other, be fixed into 
one sentient individual, so if the world isa 
single animal, and moves from the impulse 
of one mind, neither cau it be dispersed 
in several deities ; nor, if the gods be part 
of it, can they be brought together and 
changed into one living creature with 
unity of feeling throughout all its parts ”’ 
(III. ¢. 35). 

“Some of your learned men maintain 
that Diana, Ceres, Luna, are but one 
diety in triple union; and that there are 
not three distinct persons, as there are 
three different names; that im all these 
Luna is invoked, and that the others are 
a series of surnames added to her name. 
But if this is sure, again is Ceres but an 
empty name and Diana” (III. c. 34). 
“When you maintain that Bacchus, 
Apollo, the sun are one deity seemingly 
increased in number by the use of three 
names, is not the number of the gods 
lessened ? For if it is true that the sun is 
also Bacchus and Apollo, there can con- 
sequently be in the universe no Apollo or 
Bacchus” (IIT. ¢. 33). 

It is possible to draw up from the 
writings of Arnobius an argument against 
both the fact of the Atonement through 
the sacrifice of Christ and the doctrines 
generally associated with it. In the first 
place, Arnobius is far from regarding sin 
as an infinite evil. ‘Natural infirmity, 
and not the choice of his desire or of his 
sober judgment, makes a sinner”’ (I. ¢. 49). 
Arnobius does not mention the Fall of 


Indeed he distinctly 


. so that he might speak 


Man as recorded in the Book of Genesis. 
The idea that the Supreme Being, or any 
of the gods who derive their existence from 
the Supreme Being (if there be such), can 
be angry is altogether opposed to the 
philosophy of Arnobius. If they are 
angry, 1t shows that they are not the true 
gods. ‘The true gods neither conceive 
anger nor indulge a grudge, nor contrive 
by insidious devices what may be hurt- 
ful” (I. ec. 23). Moreover, such anger 
would be fatal to their immortality. 
“For wherever, as the philosophers hold, 
there is any agitation, there of necessity 
passion must exist. Where passion is 
situated, it is reasonable that mental 
excitement follow. Where there is mental 
excitement, there grief and sorrow exist. 
Where grief and sorrow exist, there is 
already room for-weakening and decay ; 
and if these two harass them, extinction 
is at hand—namely, death, which ends all 
things, and takes away life from every 
sentient being ” (I. ¢. 18). 

Arnobius protests most emphatically 
against the injustice of making the 
innocent suffer for the guilty. “Can any 
man believe that he is a god who is so 
unjust, so impious, and who does not 
observe even the laws of men among whom 
it would be held agreat crime to punish one 
for another, and to avenge one man’s 
offences upon the necks of others?” 
(VII. ¢. 43.) ‘Should it be considered. 
at all just, Jupiter”—says the speaking 
ox—that when another has sinned I 
should be killed; or that you should 
allow satisfaction to be made to you with 
my blood, although I never did you 
wrong?” (VII. c¢. 9.) If the magistrate 
neglected his duty when presiding over 
the games so as to call forth divine 
retribution, what had the unhappy people 
done that they should, in their own 
persons, suffer the penalty of another’s 
offences, and should be forced to hurry 
out of life by contagious pestilences ? 
Nay, what had the women, whose weak- 
ness did not allow them to take part in 
public business, the grown-up maidens, 
the little boys, finally the young children, 
yet dependent for food on their nurses 
—what had these done that they 
should be assailed with equal, with the 
same, severity, and that before they tasted 
the joy of life they should feel the bitter- 
ness of death?” (VIL. c. 42). 

‘The idea that a sacrifice of a god whose 
goodness is kindred to the divine goodness 
is likely to be efficacious,is virtuallyridiculed 
in the passage (V. c. 22) in which it is 
said in effect:—You sacrifice a virgin 
heifer to a virgin goddess. You do 
honour to the principle of virginity in 
the goddess by taking away the life of a 
virgin. That is, to say the least, a queer 
thing to do. But supposing that the 
principle is a right one, then you should 
sacrifice musicians to Ap llo, because he is 
amusician ; you should sacrifice physicians 
to Asculapius because he is a physician ; 
you should sacrifice artificers to Vulcan, 
and the most eloquent and fluent to 
Mercury. Which is absurd, (lf the 
worst instead of the best were sacrificed, 
perhaps there would be something to be 
said in favour of this plan.) He does not 
go on to say that the sacrifice of a god- 
like being to the Supreme God is not to 
be thought of, though his argument 
might very well have been extended from 
the intellectual to the moral and spiritual, 

CuHaruEs C. Con, 
(To be concluded.) 
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THE PHILOSOPHICAL 
MAGAZINES. 


THe January number of the Inter- 
national Journal of Ethics contains more 
than the average amount of interesting 
and important matter. It opens with a 
thoughtful article by Mr. T. J. Lawrence, 
of Downing’ College, Cambridge, -on 
“The Tsar’s Rescript.” How far the 
Tsar’s suggestion admits of realisation 
depends upon whether the public senti- 
ment against the settlement of disputes 
by war is strong enough to give effective 
support to the proposals of enlightened 
legislators : — 

If public opinion proves strong enough 
to force statesmen into devising a workable 
plan for preventing the further increase of 
armaments, it will probably be strong enough 
to stop any attempt to persevere in a proved 
breach of the agreement arrived at. We are 
thus brought back to our original position. 
The success or failure of the T'sar’s scheme 
depends on the amount of enlightened 
sentiment that can be rallied in its support. 
Without being unduly despondent on the one 
hand or foolishly sanguine on the other, we 
may wish the young ruler of Russia ‘‘ God- 
speed” in his difficult undertaking. ‘‘ Boys,” 
said General Sherman to a corps of cadets, 
‘‘they tell you that war is all glory. But let me 
tell you it is all hell.’ The man who can 
persuade the nations to take the first step in 
the abatement of hell will be crowned with 
immortal honour, and win a conspicuous place 
in the list of those who have conferred lasting 
benefits on humanity. 


Another striking article is that by Pro- 
fessor J. S. Mackenzie on ‘‘The Idea of 
Progress.” The chief aim of this paper is 
to combat the doctrine, urged by Mr. 
Benjamin Kidd and others, that the 
rational principle in man is always a prin- 
ciple of self-love. As Professor Mac- 
kenzie points out, even Bishop Butler, 
though he wrote as an opponent of 
Hobbes’s selfish system of morals, yet held 
that ‘‘ when we sit down in a cool hour” 
it seems unreasonable to aim at anything 
else than our individual happiness. But, 
argues Professor Mackenzie, if we under- 
stand self-love in Aristotle’s sense as 
meaning the effort to develop what is 
highest in our own individual nature, and 
so to secure the richest form of happiness, 
it seems clear that this is inseparable from 
the realisation of the most complete form 
of social welfare. ‘The effort after the 
kind of welfare that we reasonably seek 
for ourselves—the development of our 
most important powers—fits in with and 
is perfectly compatible with the effort 
after the same kind of welfare that we 
reasonably seek for others.” It appears 
to us, however, that it makes a most 
important difference—all the difference, 
indeed, between Aristotle’s view and the 
view of Jesus of Nazareth—whether we 
pursue the good of others purely for its 
own sake, or whether we pursue it as a 
means for the richer realisation of our 
own happiness. Whenever self-enrich- 

ment or self-realisation in any form 
becomes the dominant aim, as it seems to 
have become at times even in so great a 
man as Goethe, the highest ethical condition 
is not reached, nor is the greatest spiritual 
blessedness attained. In the ‘ Discus- 
sions” of this number, Dr. S. H. Mellone 
ably defends his “Studies in Philosophi- 
cal Criticism and Construction” from an 
unjust attack upon the book by the 
Hegelian Mr. R. A. Duff, of Glasgow 
University. While Mr. Duff practically 
treats each rational soul as having no 


really separate and independent existence, 
Dr. Mellone forcibly, and, in our view, most 
rightly, insists that “the finite and grow- 
ing self, the. individual, must have a 
reality of its own; while at the same time 
it is vitally related to the deeper unity 
which is the Absolute.” 

While there are several articles in the 
October and January numbers of Mind 
which are of value to readers specially 
trained in philosophy and_ psychology, 
there 1s in the October number a long 
paper by Professor D. G. Ritchie, read 


‘before the Aristotelian Society, of which 


Professor Ritchie is now the President, on 
“The One and the Many,” which is of 
considerable interest to theologians. In it 
Professor Ritchie brings out clearly the 
distinction between the two very different 
fundamental conceptions of the universe 
which are now contending for mastery in 
the minds of the more thoughtful philo- 
sophical and religious thinkers. The 
difference between these two basal philo- 
sophical theories becomes particularly con- 
spicuous when the question is asked, How 
are the will and the moral- development of 
each individual man related to the will 
and purpose of that Supreme Being from 
whom the universe derives its existence 
and its unity? In other words, Is what is 
called Sin a real and absolute discord in 
God’s world, or is it merely an appearance 
of discord which, if we could see the 
whole as God sees it, would be no discord 
at all, but rather a particular phase in 
an evolving universe, every feature of 
which is an inevitable and indispens- 
able factor in a grand and perfectly 


harmonious cosmos? Professor Ritchie, as- 


a Hegelian idealist, adopts this latter view, 
and, therefore, he will not allow that 
the individual self possesses any such 
independent causality as would enable it 
in seasons of temptation to freely choose 
between obeying and resisting what it 
feels to be the will of the indwelling God. 
Hence, in the view of Professor Ritchie, 
every one of a man’s moral decisions is 
necessary, and all alike, whether virtuous 
or sinful, are needful elements in the 
gradual establishment of the kingdom of 
God on earth: Such thinkers, on the other 
hand, as Dr. Martineau and Professor 
W. James contend that consviousness 
unmistakably testifies to the fact that 
men in the exercise of their moral 
freedom may either further or retard the 
victory of truth, love and righteousness 
on earth. Such thinkers see in conscious 
sin an activity of the human soul which 
God neither originates nor approves. 
With Oliver Wendell Holmes they say :— 

Our midnight is thy smile withdrawn, 

Our noontide is thy gracious dawn, 

Our rainbow arch thy mercy’s sign, 

All save the clouds of sin are thine! 

Professor Ritchie’s chief objection to the 

admission of the real freedom of the 
human will is thus expressed :—‘ If we 
picture God as making man with free-will 
and then looking on to see what happens, 
ignorant of the result, there is conceivably 
a more powerful and more prescient being 
who knows what will happen as the result 
of the first God’s action. [his latter being 
is therefore God.” But surely Professor 
Ritchie is here misstating the real issue. 
If God does not foresee the way in which 
man will in every emergency use his moral 
freedom, it is simply because He, for the 
attainment of higher ends, has voluntarily 
limited in some small degree His own pre- 
science. If man was to have real freedom 


and moral responsibility it was absolutely 
necessary that he should have true power 
of choice in the moral crises of his lfe; 
and, so far as we are able to see, it was as 
impossible that God should give to 
man freedom, and yet at the same 
time should foresee how in every in- 
stance he would use this freedom as it 
would be for God to construct a triangle 
whose three angles should not be equal 
to two right-angles. The real question is, 
Which is the more desirable and the more 
perfect uaiverse—a universe in which true 
moral freedom .and mural accountability 
are absent, and in which, therefore, there is 
no possibility of real inter-personal rela- 
tions between God and man, or a universe 
in which personal intercourse between God 
and man is a reality, and in which, there- 
fore, antagonism to God’s will is possible 
and actual? The first kind of universe 
would probably be the more satisfactory 
to us if we had no other faculty than the 
intellectual faculty ; but the second kind 
of universe is the only universe which is 
adequate to satisfy our whole nature, in- 
cluding the higher claims of our moral 
and spiritual life. 

In the October number of Mind there is 
also an excellent critical notice of Mr. J. M. 
Baldwin’s ‘“ Social and Ethical Interpreta- 
tions in Mental Development,” by Helen 
Bosinquet; while the January number 
contains a very lucid and thorough review, 
by Dr. G. D. Hicks, of the first part of 
Dr. Paul Barth’s important work on “ Die 
Philosophie der Geschichte als Sociologie.”’ 

The first article in the November number 
of The Philosophical Review is a very note- 
worthy paper by Professor James Seth on 
“ Scottish Moral Philosophy,” which paper 
formed the author’s inaugural address on 
his assuming the post of Professor of Moral 
Philosophy in the University of Edinburgh. 
The following passage will show how very 
close is the affinity between Professor 
Seth’s ethical theory and that of Dr. Mar- 
tineau :— 

The Scottish philosophers shared with 
Socrates and Aristotle and Butler their re- 
verence for the “‘ plain man’s” conscience, for 
the uncorrupted testimony of the human heart. 
And perhaps we need to be reminded of this 
ultimate touchstone of ethical truth no less 
than the contemporaries of the founders of 
Scottish philosophy. Perhaps we are even more 
in love with “system” than they, and need to 
be taught that the true method of ethics is not 
the metaphysical method of German idealism 
which deduces an ethical theory from ‘the 
nature of things,’ but the more modest and 
scientific method of our own countrymen— 
English as well as Scottish, with very few 
exceptions—which bases its theory of morals 
upon the facts of ‘‘ human nature,” and prefers 
to remain unsystematic and incomplete rather 
than sacrifice to the demands of systematic 
completeness a single~element of moral ex- 
perience. 

The chief feature in the January number 
of this journal is the opening paper in 
which President J. G. Schurman, who is 
one of the ablest among the expositors and 
critics of the Kantian philosophy, dis- 
cusses “ Kant’s Theory of the A Priori 
Forms of Sense.” As usual, the reviews 
of new books and the valuable summaries 
of the chief articles in other English and 
foreign philosophical magazines give a 
special value to this journal. 

The Monist for January opens with an 
instructive paper on “Ormazd; or, the 
ancient Persian idea of ‘God,’ ” illustrated 
by interesting drawings from the remains 
of Persian sculpture, dating from the time 
of King Darius. There is also a sugges- 
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tive paper by Professor C. Lloyd Morgan 
on “ Vitalism,” which indicates a via media 
between the old theory of a separate vital 
principle in organisms and the other 
extreme which seeks to explain life wholly 
by mechanics and chemistry. 

The theological reader will be attracted 
by two long “ Discussions,” in ove of which 
Judge C. H. Chase criticises Dr. Paul 
Carus’s view of the nature of “The Soul 
and God,” while in the other Mr, W. E. 
Wilkinson questions the soundness of Dr. 
Carus’s account of the “ Personality of 
God.” In the same number, Dr. Carus 
~ replies to these two critics; but we think 
that most of our readers who are tempted 
to look through these able “Discussions” 
will agree with us that Judge Chase 
especially has indicated certain great 
weaknesses in Dr. Carus’s philosophy of 
of religion—weaknesses which, in our view, 
De. Carus’s rejoinder rather exposes more 
fully than removes. 

Cuaries B. Upton. 


OXFORD NOTES. 


Tne term has come to its close with that 
kind of surprise which is the consequence 
of a spell of solid work carrying the days 
swiftly along; under the reign of St. 
Hilary, men seem to bend to the task with 
more than usual seriousness. The release 
from lectures is a welcome change; the 
hard-worked professor flies to his own 
special vocation—the book he is writing, 
the researches he longs to be at, the 
collections to be arranged ; the student or 
under: grad.—-well, he is vouthful, let us 
not expect too much in the ,coming five 
weeks. He takes some books “down” and 
says he is going to read. We wish him 
the joy of his studies, they will tell in the 
exams. at the beginning of next term. 
But the post-graduate knows that this 
vacation is his opportunity. 

Manchester College has offered sterling 
subjects to outsiders as well as to its 
students during the past two months; 
besides the usual curriculum there have 
been four courses of lectures open to the 
pubhe, two of them term-long. The Rev. J. 
Hstlin Carpenter in Comparative Religion, 
which he has made his special study, spoke 
on “Ideas of Revelation” inthe past; 
the Dunkin lecturer, Rev. P. H. Wicksteed, 
in this division of his sessional work on 
Sociology, diseoursed learnedly on “ The 
Value and Cost of Production” ; among 
other hearers at both of these, two or three 
members of the new Ruskin Halltried their 
wings. At the end of January Dr. R. H. 
Charles, Professor of Biblical Greek in 
Oxford, gave in three afternoons a valu- 
able historical sketch of “ The Doctrine of 
the Last Things in Israel and Judah,” 
eschatology being a subject in which he 
is peculiarly at home; and in February 
Mr. W. A. Shaw, who is editing the 
Records of the Presbyterian Classis of 
Lancashire for the Chetham Society, spent 
three other afternoons in describing the 
state of the Church under the Common- 
wealth—Presbytery, Independency, and 
their attempted reforms. These two sets 
we owe to the Hibbert trustees. The other 
College activities are fully alive, such as 
the debating society and the Martineau 
Club—at the last meeting of which Dr. H. 
Rashdall read a paper on “The Ethics of 
Forgiveness,” which called forth keen dis- 
cussion. In these discussions our Indian 
students, with their analytical intellects 
and power of speech, are not behind. 


Not to forget the amenities of life, one 
need but mention the bi-terminal evening 
meetings of the ‘Social Union,” when 
the famous cup of tea plays its part 
between members of the College and the 
congregation that worships in their 
chapel, and the delightful Sunday after- 
noons over Browning at Mr. and Mrs. 
Carpenter’s house, shared by some privi- 
leged guests. Last, but not least, we have 
actually had a wedding—Miss Odgers 
having the distinction of being the first 
to be married in our Gollege chapel; and 
very charming it was in that beautiful 
place. The chapels of Mansfield and 
Manchester Colleges are probably the 
only college chapels in Oxford where wed- 
dings are celebrated. 

The recent annual report of the Charles- 
street Institute showed good work done 
by some of our small community amidst 
the Oxford poor: Sunday-school classes 
and Sunday evening services have been 
maintained in spite of difficulties ; while 
other classes, mothers’ meetings, &c., show 
a healthy life. Many of the Manchester 
College students take an active interest 
in this Institute, which, although sadly 
short of funds and necessarily suffering 
from the intermittent nature of Oxford 
life, is progressing steadily in a quiet 
way. 

The University, marchiag with the 
times, is enlarging its boundaries in the 
direction of geography; an extensive 
scheme for the teaching and study of 
which necessary science, under a combined 
committee of the delegates and of the 
Royal Geographical Society, is under con- 
sideration. The importance of a well- 
founded plan in this subject to the 
interests of general education in Hngland 
can hardly be over-rated. The scheme 
for conferring diplomas in education by 
the University has worked so well that 
it has just been continued for a further 
five years. 

As to the women students, now so 
settled a part of Oxford life, they are 
flourishing and not unworthily pursue 
their schools of Economics, History, and 
English ; in their halls may also be heard 
occasional well-known speakers on various 
themes, such as Mr. Halstead on ‘‘ Labour 
Co-operation,” Miss Kingsley on ‘“ West 
Africa,” and Mr. F. C. Conybeare on the 
“ Dreyfus Case,’ &e., showing that 
womanly sympathies are not asleep in 
college. 

What’ may prove to be an event was 
the sudden descent into Oxford in the 
winter vacation of the Ruskin Hall idea, 
and the opening of its house on Feb, 22 
for twenty or thirty select working-men— 
as a beginning—from various places, for 
whom courses of instruction are provided 
in History, Political Science, Science and 
Sociology. The promoter, an American 
“born orator” from the Far West, had a 
warm greeting at the large public meeting 
at which he explained his plans. The 
University, as might be expected, quietly 
stands aloof, not hindering, but not help- 
ing. The two poles of aims and ideals 
cannot quickly amalgamate. But there 
are several who privately wish him well. 


Tr takes a soul to move a body, it takes 
a high-souled man to move the masses ; 
it takes the ideal to blow an inch inside 
the dust of the actual: and your Fouriers 
failed, because not poets enough to under- 
stand that life developes from within.— 
B. B. Browning. 


SUMMER SESSION FOR SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL TEACHERS AT OXFORD. 


A wusrrer from Mr. Jon Pritchard, 
secretary of the Sunday-school Associa- 
tion, appeared in our columns some little 
time ago, announcing that in accordance 
with a suggestion in the Helper of this 
year it had been arranged, with the hearty 
co-operation of the Principaland Professors 
of Manchester College, to hold a summer 
session for Sunday-school teachers at 
Oxford. 

Mr. Pritchard has now issued a further 
letter to our Sunday-schools throughout 
the country, definitely announcing that 
the session will commence on the last day 
of June (a Friday), and asking for a 
return of the teachers and others who 
will attend. The following particulars as 
to the session are given :— 

The object of this gathering is—Ist, to 
endeavour to raise the ideal of Sunday- 
school teaching by infusing that enthu- 
siasm which naturally results from the 
union of those who have interests in 
common ; and by the devotion of a certain 
time to the study of subjects bearing upon 
their work. 2nd, to give the members the 
opportunity for visiting the colleges and 
other places of interest in Oxford, and for 
meeting together in friendly intercourse. 

Persons SHligible. — Teachers and 
ministers connected with our Sunday- 
schools, or young people who are about to 
take up the work. Also friends in 
Oxford interested in the scheme. 

Applications.—These should be made 
by the intending visitors, and must reach 
Mr. Pritchard at Essex Hall not later than 
May 31. A deposit of 5s. to be sent with 
the advice note, which sum will be ex- 
changed, on the member’s arrival in 
Oxford, for five luncheon tickets. 

Time of Meeting—The session will 
begin on Friday, June 30, and will 
extend to Saturday, July 8. Members 
should arrive on Thursday evening, so as 
to arrange as to their lodgings and to 
begin work on the following morning. A 
time-table will be printed and forwarded 
on application, in order that members un- 
able to spare time for the whole course 
may select that portion which they prefer. 

Hxpenses.—It is estimated that the cost 
of board and lodging (including mid-day 
meal in common) need not exceed 30s. for 
the whole session, or 25s. for the week. 
The local secretary, Mr. J. H. Woods, 
B.A., will arrange for the finding of 
rooms, &c. 

Plan of Proceedings.—Two lectures will 
be given each morning. 

The first series will comprise the 
following :— 

“On the Old Testament ” (two lec- 
tures), Rev. J. Estlin Carpenter, M.A. ; 
“The Relation of Ethics to Religious 
Belief,” Rev. C. B. Upton, B.A., B.Sc. ; 
“Paul and his Epistles” (two lectures), 
Principal James Drummond, M.A., LL.D.; © 
“The Historical Development of Liberal 
Nonconformity’ (two lectures), Rev. J. 
Edwin Odgers, M.A. 

The second series is not yet quite com- 
pleted, but the following are promised :— 

“On Discipline,’ Rev. H. Rawlings, 
M.A.; “ How to Teach the Bible,” Rev. 
Joseph Wood ; “‘ What can we teach, and 
how,’ Miss Marian Pritchard; ‘The 
Object and Method of S. S. Teaching,” 
Rev. J. J. Wright; ‘Method of Pre- 
paring and Presenting a Lesson,” Miss 
Edith Drummond. 
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After the morning session, the members 
will have their mid-day meal together, 
and the afternoon will be left free for 
visits to colleges and other places of 
interest. 

Two or three of the evenings will be 
devoted to discussions, on one a conversa- 
zione will be held, and on another there 
will be an exhibition of lantern slides 
belonging to the Rey. J. E. Odgers, of 
Christian Autiquities, Catacombs, Early 
Churches; also a set illustrating ‘“ The 
Story of Religion in England.” 

On Sunday afternoon, July 2, the 
children of the Mission School will be 
divided into three classes (infants, chil- 
dren from eight to twelve, and from 
twelve to ‘sixteen), and to each a model 
lesson will be given, at which a few 
visitors will be able to be present. 

Superintendents are requested to bring 
the matter under the notice of their 
teachers without delay, and it is hoped 
that there will be a large response, which 
will ensure a successful gathering. Where 
there is difficulty as to the cost of such 
a visit to Oxford, it 1s suggested that 
friends of a school should unite to defray 
the expenses of a representative, who 
might be sent up as a delegate, and after- 
wards give some account of the meetings 
to his school. 


THE REV. 8S. FLETCHER WILLIAMS 
IN CALCUTTA. 


Rererrine to the arrival of Mr. 
Williams in Calcutta (on Sunday, Jan. 15) 
from Madras, The Interpreter, the organ 
of Babu Protab Chunder Mozoomdar, 
says :— “Almost all Brahmos in Calcutta 
welcome Mr. Fletcher Williams with open 
arms. As Mr. Williams has come for 
three years, we shall have plenty to say of 
him by-and-by. But in the course of 
our short acquaintance we find him pos- 
sessed of many of those important 
qualities which his somewhat delicate 
work will demand in this country. In the 
first place, as a Unitarian worker, he must 
count on little sympathy from his Anglo- 
Indian countrymen, whether clerical or 
lay ; perhaps he must expect a good deal 
of opposition secret or open. In the second 
place, there is not much Unitarian Christi- 
anity in this country, and he will have to 
create it if he can. In the third place, 
the differences in the Brahmo Somaj, with 
whom he must mainly work, are so many, 
though frivolous, that he will have to steer 
his course with the utmost carefulness. 
But My. Williams is a just, capable, and 
sympathetic man. He is a preacher and 
lecturer of talent.. We are told by an 
Hnglish friend that in London he has had 
a reputation even outside bis own 
denomination. We hope he will find 
ample opportunity of successful work 
among all classes of Indians.” 

. A public welcome was accorded to 

Mr. Williams in the City College. Mr. 
Mozoomdar presided, and representatives 
of all the Brahmo societies in Caleutta— 
the Sadharan Brahmo Samaj; the Adi 
Somaj, and the two sections of the New 
Dispensation Church—joined in cordial 
greetings. 

{n connection with the anniversaries of 
the Sadharan Brahmo Somaj at the end 
of January, when congregations of at least 
1,000 people assembled for some ten days 
in succession, crowding the Mandir, Mr. 
Williams delivered three discourses; and 
to the anniversary meeting of the Students’ 


Association he gave his lecture on “ Car- 
lyle” At the annual meeting of the 
Brahmo Somaj of India, held at Peace 
Cottage, the residence of Mr. Mozoomdar, 
Mr. Williams deliveredan address on “Unit- 
arianism.” Beferring to this The World 
and the New Dispensation says :—‘“It is 
not too much to say that Mr. Williams 
took the assembled Brahmos at the meet- 
ing by an agreeable and grateful surprise. 
His address all through was in such a 
vein of earnestness and reality, his enthu- 
siasm so charming and contagious, the 
sympathy and solicitude he evinced for 
the Brahmo Somaj, so deep felt and pro- 
found, that they looked upon Mr. Wil- 
liams as a brother in faith, and not a 
stranger and guest. His lecture con- 
tained a highly instructive account of the 
ideals and efforts of the Unitarian body 
in England, and closed with an exhorta- 
tion to the Brahmos to strive for unity 
and co-operation among themselves.” 

Mr. Williams has lectured to the Uni- 
versity Institute on “ Matthew Arnold,” 
when there was a crowded audience; to 
the Students’ Association of the Sadharan 
Brahmo Somaj on “Agnosticism,” “ Chan- 
ning,’ and “Theodore Parker.’ The 
Indian Messenger says that “ his account 
of the principles that influenced the con- 
duct of Channing throughout life, 
especially his high sense of the dignity of 
human nature, was truly elevating. We 
trust Mr. Williams’ lecture has awakened 
in many bosoms a fresh desire to read 
Channing once again.” At the City 
College a lecture on “ Emerson” has been 
given, and on this Unity and the Minister 
says: — “ Whoever has heard Mr. 
Williams’ addresses has been gratified 
with his eloquence, erudition, and liberal 
views on religious matters. His lectures 
are treats to educated Bengalis, who come 
in large numbers to listen to his utter- 
ances.” 

At the City College Mr. Williams holds 
a class in theology ; on Sunday mornings 
conducts an English service, with sermon 
for natives and Huropeans, at the Dal- 
housie Institute ; and on Sunday evenings 
preaches at the meeting of the Bhowani- 
pore Brahmo Somaj. He was one of the 
speakers at a very successful reunion of 
teachers, students, and ex-students of the 
City College, when there was an audience 
numbering more than a thousand persons. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


[To PuxstisHers.—All Books, d&c., sent to THE 
INQUIRER will be acknowledged wnder this head, with 
name of publisher and price, if supplied. The neces- 
sities of our space, however, compel us to limit the 
number selected for critical notice and review. ] 


England in the Age of Wycliffe. By 
G. M. Trevelyan. 15s. (Longmans.) 

Life of Danton. By A. H. Beesly. 
12s. 6d. (Longmans.) 

Idylls of Old Greece. By A. N. Blatch- 
ford, B.A. 2s. 6d. (Arrowsmith.) 

Spinoza: His Life and Philosophy. By 
Sir Frederick Pollock. 8s. (Duckworth.) 

Five Orders of Prayer for Use in Congre- 
gational Worship. J. Hanson Green, B.A., 
Lydgate (of the Compiler.) Is. 6d., 
roan 2s. 6d. net. 

Comrades All. By W. J. Mathams, 
F.R.G.S. 1s. (Chatto and Windus.) 

The New Science and Art of Arithmetic. 
By.A. Sonnenschein and H. A. Nesbitt. 
4s 6d. (Sonnenschein.) 

United Temperance Gazette, Review of 
Reviews, English Illustrated, Woman at 
Home. 
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REV. J. W. LAKE. 


On Tuesday last week the Rev. John 
William Lake, in his seventy-sixth year, 
passed peacefully away at his Margate 
home. Mr. Lake was born in London in 
the year 1823, and was educated at 
Christ’s Hospital. He became a medical 
student at Westminster Hospital, and in 
1858 took his diploma of L.S.A., which 
qualified him to practice as a doctor, He 
established himself in Boston, Lincoln- 
shire, where, in addition to his medical 
profession, he entered in 1859 on the 
ministry of the Spain-lane Chapel. He 
had been brought up in connection with 
the Church of England, but adopted 
Unitarian views, chiefly through the in- 
fluence of William Cullen Bryant's 
poetry. 

In 1862 he removed to Warwick and 
took charge of the High-street pulpit 
there, and his ministry at this place con- 
tinued for thirty-one years. During the 
same period, he for twenty-five years, 
conducted services also at Kenilworth, 
and gave many series of Sunday evening 
lectures in Leamington. 
greatly appreciated, and for the most part 
attracted large audiences ; but they were 
brought to a close by the refusal of the 
hall. No man was better known at War- 
wick or Leamington, and none more 
highly esteemed and respected than Mr. 
Lake. His voice was ever lifted up for 
truth, justice, and progress. One sermon 
which he preached at Warwick in the 
cause of justice to the poor will ever be 
remembered. Mr. Lake was a careful 
student and an original thinker. For a 
considerable period he published a serial 
paper to advocate reform in the English 
Church and encourage the progressive 
spirit in theology ; and two of his pam- 
phlets, “Plato, Philo, and Paul,” and 


“ The Mythos of the Ark,” were published | 


by Thomas Scott in his famous series. 
He was an earnest advocate of a compre- 
hensive State Church, free from éreeds 
and broad enough to include all sincere 
worshippers of the Father. Catholicity 
was his high ideal; it was typical of his 
disposition, and exemplified in the spirit 
of his ministry. His piety was simple and 
unaffected, springing from the natural 
trust of a loving disposition in the Author 
of our being, and a sincere confidence in 
the universal Fatherhood of God and His 
consequent care for the human race. 


On his retirement from the ministry, 
through advancing years and growing 
infirmity, Mr. Lake removed to Margate. 
For years his powers, mental and physical, 
had been failing, but, fortunately, the 
gradual break-up of the system, though 
distressing to those who witnessed it, was 
unattended by pain to himself. The last 
change came quietly, and the long years 
of affectionate solicitude and watching 
for his welfare are for his widow now 
ended. 

The funeral service was conducted on 
Wednesday last by the Rev. C. J. Street, 
M.A., LL.B. of Bolton, and among the 
friends who followed the remains to their 
last resting-place in Margate Cemetery 
were Mr. Clarence Waterer, Mr. R. C, 


| Bostock, and Captain Edward Marsh. 


These were . 


| 
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THE INWARD LIFE. 
From the “ Imitatio Christi.” 


Unto many this seemeth a hard speech, 
“ Deny thyself, take up thy cross, and 
follow Jesus.” 

He went before bearing his cross, and 
died for thee on the cross, that thou 
mayest also bear thy cross and desire to 
die on the cross with him. 

Dispose and order all things according 
to thy will and judgment ; yet thou shalt 
ever find, that of necessity. thou must 
suffer somewhat either willingly or against 
thy will, and so thou shalt ever find the 
cross. 

No man hath so cordial a feeling of the 
Passion of Christ, as he who hath suffered 
the like himself. 

The cross therefore is always ready, and 
everywhere waits for thee. Thou canst 
not escape it, wheresoever thou runnest ; 
for wheresoever thou goest, thou carriest 
thyself with thee, and shalt ever find thy- 
self. Both above and below, without and 
within, which way soever thou dost turn 
thee, everywhere thou shalt find the cross ; 
and everywhere of necessity thou must 
hold fast patience, if thou wilt have inward 
peace, and enjoy an everlasting crown. 

Tf thou bear the cross cheerfully, it will 
bear thee, and lead thee to the desired end 
—namely, where there shall be an end of 
suffering, though here there shall not be. 
If thou bear it unwillingly, thou makest 
for thyself a new burden, and increasest 
thy Joad, and yet notwithstanding thou 
must bear it. If thou cast away one cross, 
without doubt thou shalt find another, and 
that perhaps a more heavy one. 

Thinkest thou to escape that which no 
mortal man could ever avoid ?. Which of 
the saints in the world was without 
crosses and tribulation? “Christ must 
needs suffer, and rise again from the dead, 
and so enter into his glory.” And how 
dost thou seek any other way than this 
royal way, which is the way of the holy 
cross ? : 


From Dr. Martineaw’s “ Hours of 
Thought.” 


Who will venture to say that the 
highest insight of the spirit is even half 
as constant as the highest action of the 
mind? Ask the saintliest men and 
women of this world whether their holy 
watch was continuous, and their faith and 
love as reliable as their thought; and they 
will tell you how long, even when they 
went up to be with the Saviour on the 
Mount, have been the slumbers of uncon- 
sciousness compared with the priceless 
instants when they were awake and 
beheld his glory. In every earnest life 
there are weary flats to tread, with the 
heavens out of sight—no sau, no moon— 
and not a tint of light upon the path 
below; when the only guidance is the 
faith of brighter hours, and the secret 
hand we are too numb and dark to feel. 
But to the meek and faithful it is not 
always so. Now and then something 
touches the dull dream of sense and 
custom, and the desolation vanishes away ; 
the spirit leaves its witness with us; he 
divine realities come up from the past and 
straightway enter the present; the ear 
into which we poured our prayer is not 
deaf; the infinite eye to which we turned 
is not blind, but looks in with answering 
mercy on us, The mystery of life and 


the grievousness of death are gone; we 
know now the little from the great, the 
transient from the eternal; we can pos- 
sess our souls in patience, and neither the 
waving palms and scattered flowers of 
triumph can elate us, nor the weight of 
any cross appear too hard to bear, 


THE CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 
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Next Friday, which comes before 
Easter Sunday, is called Good Friday. It 
seems strange that such a name should 
have been given to it, when we remember 
that it is the day on which Jesus was put 
to a cruel death; but it is not because of 
what he suffered on the cross that we are 
glad, and feel that it is good to remember 
the day, it is because Jesus was “faithful 
unto death,” because of the way in which 
he bore the cruelty of his enemies and 
the torture of his crucifixion. We thank 
God for what we learn from the death of 
Jesus, and for that trust which is stronger 
than all our fears, that death can only 
kill the body, and the faithful martyr 
rises out of the shadow of death into the 
glorious light of the heavenly life. Jesus 
has been called the “Chief of faithful 
souls,” and that is how we should think 
of him on Good Friday. There are many 
other lessons to be learnt from his life 
and death, but none more important than 
this: that a true man will suffer torture 
and death itself rather than do wrong, or 
be false and a traitor to what he feels. to 
be true and right. 

_ It is sad to think that the happy days of 
the ministry of Jesus, when he gathered the 
children about him and taught the people 
to trust in goodness and in the heavenly 
Father’s care, so soon came to an end; 
but it was another great gift that he left 
to us, when he showed men in his own life 
how to suffer patiently and bravely, and 
so also to do the Father’s will. 

Are not the people you admire most, 
and feel to be really the greatest, those 
who have not been afraid to suffer for 
the sake of others, or for some great cause ? 
Perhaps you remember the old story of 
the Roman General Regulus, who had 
been made prisoner by the Carthaginians 
in a war with them. He was sent to 
Rome to persuade his countrymen to make 
peace with Carthage, but if he did not 
succeed, he promised to go back as a 
prisoner. The Roman people wanted to 
make peace for his sake, and when he 
would uot let them, wanted to keep him 
safe from his enemies. But he was bound 
in honour, and would not break his pro- 
mise ; so he went back, and was put to a 
very crueldeath. But we feel that he was 
a far braver and nobler man to be true in 
that way, and to keep his word. He 
thought it was best for Rome that peace 
should not be made, and sacrificed him- 
self for his country and his friends. 

Another old story is that of Arnold von 
Winkelried at the battle of Sempach, 
when he was fighting with his brave 
countrymen against the Austrian invaders 
for the freedom of Switzerland. They 
could not break the line of Austrian 
lances, and it seemed as if all must be 
lost, when Arnold rushed upon the lances, 
and gathering a great armful to himself, 
by his own death made a way for the 
others, so that the ranks of tyranny were 
broken, and his country was saved, 


Those are stories of war, but there hag 
been faithfulness unto death and _ self- 
sacrifice as noble in times of peace. Re- 
member Father Damien, who in compas- 
sion for the loneliness and sufferings of 
the poor lepers, asked to be sent out to the 
leper colony of Molokai, and after living 
for years with those unhappy people, 
cheering and strengthening them, at last, 
as he had fully expected when he went, 
died of the same terrible disease. And you 
will remember many othercases of men who 
sacrificed their own life for others—the 
pilot who stood at the helm of the burning 
steamer, until he had steered it on to the 
shore, and only he perished in the flames ; 
the engine-driver, who in a cloud of scald- 
ing steam stood to his engine until he had 
stopped the train, and so saved the lives 
of all the passengers, but himself died 
from the terrible injuries he received ; and 
many another in storm and flood, in 
shipwreck and fire, who died helping 
others, or letting them be saved first, and 
so waiting quietly for death, because there 
was not time for all to be saved. And 
with these must be remembered all the 
martyrs who have died, bearing witness to 
truth and honour, refusing to save them- 
selves by a hie. 


“Greater love hath no man than this, 
that a man lay down his life for his 
friends.” That is what we learn from the 
death of Jesus, and from many others 
whom we are thankful to remember with 
him, “the Chief of faithful souls.” 


It is the same lesson of unselfishness in 
great or in small things, in life or in death, 
that we all have to learn—unselfishness 
and faithfulness to what we know is right 
and true and good. 


WE have received from the Ideal Pub- 
lishing Union, 33, Paternoster-row, a 
parcel of books that will appeal specially 
to temperance advocates. The Case for 
Sunday Closing (1s.) is a useful book of 
reference for those who are interested in 
defending this movement. The Beverages 
we Drink, by W. N. Edwards (is.), should — 
be useful to those who wish to avoid un- 
wholesome things. The Reminiscences of a 
Temperance Advocate, by Fred. Atkin 
(1s.), is very entertaining, and gives one 
an idea of the trials the early temperance 
reformers had to overcome. The United 
Temperance Gazette (annual volume, 2s.) 
contains a number of portraits of well- 
known advocates of this movement, and 
account of the doings of the various 
societies. The National Temperance Mirror 
(annual volume, 2s.) is compiled with a 
view to attracting the smaller members of 
the community to the temperance cause. 


——_—_—_—————— 


ProvincrAL AssemMBLY OF Non-SuB- 
cripinc Ministers AND CONGREGATIONS 
or LonpOoN AND THE SouTrs-HASTERN 
Countres.—London, March 16, 1899. 
The Rev. Charles BE. Oliver, B.A., of Had- 
leigh, Suffolk, who desires to enter the 
ministry in this Province has satisfied the 
Advisory Committee of this Assembly as 
to his character and personal fitness.— 
(Signed), George W. Chitty, president ; 
James Harwood, secretary. Note.—All 
matters other than character and personal 
fitness are left for thé sole consideration 


}of each individual congregation, 
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NOTICE. 

The next issue of ‘‘ The Inquirer ’’ 
will be published on Thursday, 
the 30th inst. Advertisements 
and Editorial matter should be 
sent as early as possible. 


FREE CHURCH UNION. 


Tue meetings of the National Council 
of Evangelical Free Churches in Liver- 
pool last week seem to have been 
thoroughly successful, although a pro- 
test was uttered against the dangers 
of officialism, and Dr. Guinness Rocers, 
who was unable to be present, has re- 
newed in the Independent his plea that 
the national gathering ought to be re- 
garded as a Congress, not as a repré- 
sentative Council. Dr. Rogsrs is 
‘anxious that the Union should retain 
its free and elastic constitution, because 
in perfect freedom from denominational 
restraint is its strength and security. 
“All the important aims of the fellow- 
ship would be accomplished by a Con- 
gress formed very much after the model 
of the Church Congress, the success of 
which is largely due to the absence of 
any definite organisation.” 

The Council is to meet next year at 
Sheffield, and the next President, in 
succession to Dr. Macxennat, is to be 
a Wesleyan, the Rev. C. H. Keuny, of 
London. 

We have been much interested in 
that passage of Dr. MackEnnat’s presi- 
dential address which dealt with the 
new Catechism. Dr. Mackennau evi- 
dently believes in it as an effective 
symbol of doctrine. ‘This Cate- 
chism,”’ he said, ‘‘ has not only demon- 
strated the unity of the Evangelical 
Free Churches, it has awakened a new 
hope of national religious peace*in dis- 
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tinguished members of the Established 
Church. When the happy day, so 
rapidly approaching, of the liberation 
of religion from the patronage and con- 
trol of the State has dawned, our 
Catechism may prove a banner around 
which new hosts of tbe Lord shall 
gather and go on gathering.” But 
with this should be compared the 
opinion of Dr. MarsHaut RanpDLEs, 
quoted in another column. 

In looking forward to the future 
development of the National Council, 
and of the local and district councils 
in which the practical religious work 
of the new Union is done, we should be 
sorry to think that there will be any 
further hardening of theological limits, 
or that this Catechism, as some of its 
sponsors evidently intend, should be 
used as an instrument for keeping out 
heresy. We must hope that the broader 
spirit of comprehension may prevail, 
on the lines so well expressed by the 
Christian World last week, and at 
present so fearlessly maintained by the 
Free Church Council of Burnley. 
Contact with a heretic, even in social 
work, seems to some of our orthodox 
brethren a dreadful thing; but if the 
attempt were made, even with the help 
of the new Catechism, mildest of in- 
struments, to purge the National 
Council of heresy, what would be the 
result ? 

We dare still to hope that the time 
will come, and at no very distant date, 
when the councils engaged in united 
social and religious work throughout 
the country will freely welcome all 
willing helpers, and trust to the power 
of Christian truth and the spirit of 
earnest Christian fellowship, without 
question of heresy or orthodoxy, to 
maintain the soundness of the Union 
and the effectiveness of its work. 

But if the councils still feel bound to 
maintain their united Evangelical 
missions, in which Unitarians could 
not be allowed, and would not desire to 
have any part, it is very much to be 
desired that the social work under- 
taken in the cause of temperance, 
purity, sanitation, education, should 
not be kept apart, but should be open 
to the earnest co-operation of all 
heretics, as in the days before the 
Council. The temperance platform 
has shown what can be done. The 
orthodox Evangelical has his own in- 
ward inspiration for such work, and 
the Unitarian has his, but they can 
and do work together for a common 
cause. Itis not the least of the sins 
of orthodoxy that it should bring divi- 
sion and consequent weakness into 
work for the Kingdom of Gop, where 
the spirit of Christian brotherhood 
oul for unity and devoted co-opera- 
ion. 


THE IRISH UNIVERSITY 
QUESTION. 

Tue Irish University question can 
hardly be regarded at present as 
practical politics. The Duke of Drvon- 
sHIRE declared the other day that Mr. 
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Batrour’s suggestion of two new 
teaching Universities was met with 
opposition in the Government of which 
he is a member no less pronounced 
than his own conviction in its favour, 
and it did not seem likely that any 
Government, whether Liberal or Con- 
servative, would be able to make such 
proposals as would really satisfy Roman 
Catholic opinion. 

At the same time Mr. Batrovur’s 
proposal has led to avery vigorous 
discussion. Our readers will remember 
the three letters which we received 
from the Rev. C. J. Srrezr, giving an 
interesting account of the past history 
of University education in Ireland, and 
very ably stating the Nonconformist 
position of non possumus in this matter. 
The Nonconformist Political Council 
have taken the same view in a state- 
ment issued by the Executive Com- 
mittee, which includes, among many 
prominent ministers and laymen, the 
Revs. Dr. Brooxe Herrorp, Dr. Cuir- 
FoRD, J. BERNARD SNELL, and W. CoprE- 
LAND Bowig, Messrs. P. W. CuaypsEn, 
H. Broapuurst, G. H. Kenrick, J. 
Compton Rickert, and Samvuen Sirs, 
with the president, Mr. R. W. Prrxs, 
the vice-president, Mr. D. Luoyp 
Grorce, and Mr. J. Hirst HoLuowstu, 
the secretary. The statement con- 
cludes as follows :— 


The Nonconformist Political Council is 
prepared to admit that changes are re- 
quired in order to bring Trinity College 
and Dublin University into stricter har- 
mony with the principles of religious 
equality, and is prepared to use its in- 
fluence towards that end. What is wanted 
is a National Teaching University, and in 
such an institution Roman Catholics 
snoould unquestionably have their due 
place. But the only principle on which a 
University, acceptable to all classes, and 
entitled to be called national, can be 
created, is that those subjects on which 
Churches are so deeply divided, and which 
they legitimately regard as of great im- 
portance, should be taxen out of the 
official programme of studies, and left to 
the care and exposition of Church colleges, 
independent of the University, as the 
University would be independent of them. 


But the trouble in Ireland seems to be, 
that a large proportion of the people, 
who are Roman Catholics, would not 
find such a University acceptable, and 
therefore must remain unsatisfied, 
unless some other method can be de- 
vised. 

Perhaps the most effective criticism 
to which Mr. Baurour’s proposal has 
been subjected is to be found in a 
pamphlet by Mr. Joun Massin, of 
Mansfield College, Oxford, ‘‘ The Pro- 
posed University for Roman Catholics 
in Ireland,” published by the Liberation 
Society. The reason which weighs 
most strongly with us—at least for a 
suspense of judgment in this matter— 
is in what Mr. Massie says of the 
division of opinion in the Irish Roman 
Catholic Episcopate on this question in 
past years, and the suggestion that, 
but for Episcopal pressure, the majority 
of Roman Catholic laymen would 
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prefer that their sons should not be 
educated in a separate University, but 
should be sent to Trinity College or 
elsewhere, as Nonconformists are now 
sent to Oxford and Cambridge in this 
country. 

On the whole question we confess 
that our feeling remains unaltered, 
that the most generous treatment 
possible is due from this country to the 
Roman Catholics of Ireland, not as 
special favour, but as ‘‘a measure of 
justice,’ and if Mr. Batrour’s pro- 
posal is proved to be impracticable, 
then some other method of really 
satisfying the demand for higher edu- 
cation ought to be found. 

If nothing else will avail, we should 
not shrink even from a course that 
would involve what is termed ‘ the 
discredited principle” of concurrent 
endowment. The wrongs ofthe Roman 
Catholics of Ireland at the hands of 
a dominant Protestantism in the past 
have been so great, that their case 
seems to us to stand quite alone and 
to demand separate consideration on 
its own merits without attempting too 
close a parallel between their position 
and that of Protestant Nonconformists. 
But it is essential that as far as possi- 
ble the mind of the educated laity, as 
distinguished from the hierarchy, should 
be. known, and that their needs and 
aspirations in the matter of University 
education should be met. 


IN HIS STEPS. 
“WHAT WOULD JESUS DO?” 


“Srr, I bought this for you,” said one 
of our choir boys, as he handed me a 
penny edition of the above-named book. 
He instantly added, half apologetically, 
“Tt is not a secular book; so I thought 
it might suit and please you.” It has 
suited and pleased me more deeply than 
any book I have read for many a day. 
But in one respect my little friend was 
quite off the track. Though reference to 
Jesus is constant on its every page, and 
though it is the most powerful of sermons, 
it is yet a secular book, and the right kind 
of a secular book. Its secularism is the 
secularism that ought to be; not that 
“ which now is, for this is in bondage with 
her children.” 

The book is a sermon story. Too long 
for delivery at any one hour, it was told a 
chapter at a time by the writer to his 
evening congregation. There are twelve 
chapters. A sermon on an entirely novel 
plan, for twelve Sunday evenings ! 

The scene opens in a thriving city of 
one of the Western States of the American 
Republic—a city where the churches are 
thriving no less than business. The young 
and engaging minister of the First Church 
has been preaching one of his best sermons 
on following Christ. The soprano solo 
has sung in her delightful way a hymn 
about following him. The congregation 
are in a fine glow of satisfaction over their 
minister and over their music—when a 
voice comes from the rear of the church 
asking to speak; and a poor fellow, whom 
the minister recognises as having asked 
for a job at his door only the day before, 
comes to the front to ask, not reprovingly 


nor reproachfully, but simply as if he were 
puzzled by it—‘‘ What is it they mean by 
following Jesus?” He tells his story, 
pitiful enough, how a new machine has 
thrown him and a lot of others out of 
work; how he has been looking for work 
for months, how his wife has died mean- 
time from anxiety and starvation, how he 
has been a week in this very city without 
the least interest being taken in his story, 
with not a hand lifted to help him, with 
no one to speak a sympathetic word to 
him “ except your minister here who said 
he was very sorry for me, and hoped I 
would find a job somewhere.” While 
speaking he falls fainting. ‘Some heart 
trouble,” the doctor said. He is carried to 
the minister’s house, cared for there for a 
week, and at four the next Sunday morn- 
ing he dies—after saying to the minister, 
who has scarcely left him day or night, 
““You have been yood to me; somehow I 
feel as if it was what Jesus would do.” 

This tragic occurrence makes a deep 
impression ; especially does the minister 
take it to heart, and the congregation are 
almost equally agitated by what has 
happened. In the preacher’s mind the 
question what it is to follow Jesus has 
become terribly distinct, and demands a 
very different answer from anything he 
has ever given it. It does not now seem 
enough that he should try to write a 
sermon his people will admire. It does 
not now seem enough that he should live 
on friendly terms with a large congrega- 
tion of respectable and prosperous people. 
The next Sunday he speaks out of this 
heightened, deepened, strangely new 
experience. He tells his hearers how the 
thought of the reality of following Jesus 
has grown upon him, and asks those who 
feel as he does to join with him ina pledge 
for one year to live their whole lives as 
they believe that Jesus would do were he 
in their place. Some fifty jom him. 
Each is to judge for himself by his own 
conscience, but always taking Jesus for 
his standard ; always asking, in reference 
to this or that course of action, “* What 
would Jesus do, in just this my 
situation?’ and then act accordingly. 

The interest of the story now turns 
upon the results that follow in the life 
and conduct of those who take this pledge. 
The minister sees clearly what he believes 
Jesus would do were he the minister of 
this First Church, and for his own 
guidance jots down :— 

Live in a simple, plain manner, without 
needless luxury or undue asceticism. 

Preach fearlessly to the hypocrites in the 
church, no matter what their social importance 
or wealth. 

Show in some practical form sympathy and 
love for the common people, as well as for the 
well-to-do, educated, and refined people. 

Identify himself with the great causes of 
humanity in some personal way that would 
eall for self-denial and suffering. 

Preach against the drinking den. 

Become known as a friend and companion 
of the sinful people. 

Give up the summer trip to Hurope, using 
the money for someone who needs a vacation 
more than I do. 

This seemed to him hasty, incomplete, 
though at every point it meant for him 
the overturning of his habits hitherto in 
the ministry. To walk “in his steps” 
meant, in Whittier’s phrase, “out of self 
to love be led.” 

The editor of the leading paper of the 
city takes the pledge. His first test comes 
when his manager brings him the report of 


a prize-fight three and a-half columns long. 
Would Jesus put that in were he editor ? 
Yet it is the thing that will sell the 
paper—the thing the public expects. No 
matter; he meant to keep his word. 
So against the remonstrances of the 
manager—and the amazement of the re- 
porters—and the dismay of the newsboys — 
he rules it out: with, of course, the result 
of the return of half the edition to the office. 
Then comes the question of certain ad- 
vertisements. Would Jesus, knowing their 
character as I do, put them in? There is 
but one answer; and he gives notice that 
they will be discontinued. Then comes 
the question of the Sunday edition. This 
“paid.” There was a column or two of 
literary and religious items; but thirty or 
forty of sport, gossip, scandal, horrors, 
fashion, society, party politics. If Jesus 
were editor, would he plan to put in the 
homes of all the city such a collection of 
reading matter on the one day of the 
week which should be given to something 
higher and better? He could not think 
so—and there was but one course to take. 
So against opposition and financial loss 
the endeavour to walk “in his steps” 
went on. One sees how different is the 
real from the make-believe following of 
Jesus—and as well, how much more 
manly, effectual, satisfying, and blessed. 
A large shopkeeper with half-a-dozen 
establishments has joined in _ this 
endeavour to do as Jesus would do in 
his place. . We follow him through 
change after change in his _ personal 
relation to clerks, book-keepers, office- 
boys, and draymen, until his whole busi- 
ness method is reconstructed, humanised. 
The superintendent of the _ railway 
shops keeps to his pledge—and after 
making these shops quite another place 
to the men who are employed in them, 
discovers by accident that his company is 
actually defrauding the Government on 
a large scale, and that this has been going 
on for a long time. Shall he shut his 
eyes, keep quiet about it? If not, he must 
lose his place—deprive his family of many 
a comfort. But he knows what Jesus 
would do—gives up his place, and goes 
back to work as a telegraph operator. He 
saves his soul; chooses to be a man; 
lives a true, not a sham, follower of Jesus. 
After one has read a book like this, and 
felt it, one goes on to think about it. 
Fifteen or sixteen years ago another 
religious novel was published, which also 
had an immense popularity-—‘ Robert 
Elsmere.” The point of interest in that 
was the breakdown of a man’s belief in 
supernatural Christianity, and the read- 
justment of his belief to a natural 
Christianity—a natural Jesus. But the 
point of interest here is quite different. 
Such questions as took hold of Elsmere 
have no existence for anyone in this book. 
The centre. of interest is shifted to purely 
practical questions. True, Elsmere turns 
to practical social efforts as the work of 
his life, but he has a long time of 
intellectual struggle and pain and aban- 
donment of things precious before settling 
there. But no one in this book seems to 
have any idea that speculative problems 
exist. They all consider themselves 
orthodox believers, sing very evangelical 
hymns; and yet there is scarcely such a 
thing as doctrine in the book. Hvery- 
thing is merged—as Jesus merged every- 
thing—in questions of life, Jesus domi- 
nates the book; but Jesus, our brother— 
a real man, not a make-believe ; an actual 
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leader in virtue of his humanity—a true 
example whom we may follow. 

Is this, then, the direction in which 
Christian thought is moving? Is it 
concentrating itself on applying its ideal 
to present life? Is it on this side that its 
present interest is found? We might not 
think so if we read only our English news- 
papers, full of ecclesiastical contentions 
and strife. But see what a response a 
book, which drops all but this side, 
instantly meets! We may venture to 
believe, despite the English Church Union, 
that the true point of interest for 
Christianity at this moment in the public 
mind is not in sacramental or sacerdotal, 
or (this is to ourselves) even in ‘critical 
or doctrinal questions, but in practical 
ones. What can you do through your 
religion for the common life? How does 
it influence your own life ? 

One is also struck by this:—That the 
centre of interest is found not only in 
practical, but in personal effort. We have 
heard a great deal about an improved 
social lite. The novel has been freely 
used to set forth the need of a new social 
system ; the absolute necessity for such a 
system. The schemes have been many, but 
all have had one disadvantage. Before 
they can be realised, something must take 
place which doesn’t take place. There is 
a gap between us and the new time which 
we can’t fill up. But here the direct 
appeal is to each man or woman just 
where he is, in the calling wherein he is 
called, to begin immediately ; just there to 
see what Jesus would do in his place, and 
to doit. This seems healthy, consistent, 
rational—a_ good direction for popular 
religious and secular thought to take ;—for 
our own thought to take. Here isthe good 
news of a kingdom of heaven already with 
us—not coming by-and-by. 

Of course this book will raise the 
question in many minds: “Since the 
appeal, after all, in the last resort, is to a 
man’s own conscience, why bring in 
Jesus? Why not bid each man follow 
his own moral ideal ? 

To this it may be said: there is here 
and there a person who would respond 
to the call to follow his owa best ideal 
even more willingly than to the call to 
follow Jesus. One cannot say that 
his ideal is necessarily any higher or 
purer for this. But we may be sure that 


for the immense majority of us the ideal 


associated with Jesus is more affecting, 
more powerful, than anyone can call up 
without him. 1f anyone thinks it ought 
not to be so, he has but to look around 
him to see that itis so; that. the ideal 
‘starting from a real person—a historical 
experience—has an actuality and sub- 
. stance which a novel and imaginary type 
lacks. To the Jesus of the gospels we 
have added Jesus invested with the pre- 
eminence assigned him by consenting 
ages—a person, certainly, but also the 
common symbol of the highest ideals of 
man. He rectifies, heightens, steadies 
our feeble, or erude, or variable and 
partial ideals. Most of us do not resent 
this as bondage, but accept and grate- 
fully use it as our inherited standard for 
measuring manliness—our own and the 
general humanity of men. 

Finally, this little book—which one 
would that all should read—makes us 
aware that we have appreciated the pas- 
Sive virtues of Jesus rather than the active. 
We haven't thought often enough of Jesus 
the brave and outspoken prophet, as the 


perfectly sincere one who dared to be true 
to the insight of his conscience against 
the 
worldly world, who dealt with things and 
not with formulas, who looked and lived 
for a kingdom of God on earth, who was 
unwearied in his teaching of social duty, 
whose aim was to save the world. In 
these pages you have not Jesus the 
sufferer, but the doer; not the passive 
And no one can 
read it without feeling the rebuke that is 
written: “ Why call ye me Lord, Lord— 


the religious world no less than 


Jesus, but the active. 


and do not the things that I say? ” 


Our Friend, our Brother and our Guide 
What may thy service be ? 

Nor name, nor form, nor ritual pride, 
But simply following thee. 


S. FARRINGTON. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
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[The Editor is not responsible for the opinions 
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name and address of the sender. ] 


THE CHURCH’S FUNCTIONS. 


~ Srr,—Your issue of the 18th inst. has 
a peculiar interest, in that we find therein, 
lying side by side, three distinct concep- 
tions of the functions of a Christian 


Church. 


The basis of your article is the twice- 
repeated statement that “the church is 
The Rev. T. EH. M. Edwards 
says, in his Provincial Letter, that the 
“chief function of the Church is to build 
up the spiritual life of its members; ” and, 
finally, we gather from the noble words of 
the Rev. Wilfred Harris, that the Church’s 


for worship.” 


duty is to “call sinners.” 


It is quite possible, and we may hope it 


is often the case, that a church may serve 
all three ends. A given church will consist 


of true worshippers, gathering together 


week by week in a spirit of reverent 
devotion ; the services will tend _ to 
kindle the devotion and- raise the 
spiritual life and enthusiasm of the 
worshippers; and occasionally a helpful 


call will be sounded to reach the ears of 


those who are not true worshippers, who 
hardly recognise what a spiritual life 
means, who struggle on day by day, fight- 
ing a very unequal battle with the pain 
and misery and sorrow which surrounds 
them. 

But put yourself in my place. I am 
treasurer of a society which exists for 
missionary purposes, and it is, therefore, 
part of my duty to entreat for funds to 
maintain and carry forward such purposes. 
For which form of Church life am I to 
plead? Am Ito ask for money to keep 
on foot congregations of faithful wor- 
shippers upon whom seems to have fallen 
so large a share of the content~of right- 
eousness, and where so poor a recognition 
is given to those astray or outside the 
fold? Such an appeal can hardly be ex- 
pected to touch many hearts, or open wide 
many purses. Nay, I have been told, if 
these congregations want a minister and 
a chapel, let them pay for them them- 
selves. But if I may say: There are 
sparsely dotted about this fair Cheshire 
county of ours small assemblages of 
Christian folk, seeking under their pastor’s 
leadership, to become true, faithful wor- 
shippers of all that is good, all that makes 
for righteausness — congregations who, 


through pulpit exhortations, are left 
aware of their shortcomings, urged to 
press on towards a nobler life and taught 
a forward road, where the tone of the 
service is reverent and sincere alike in 
hymn, reading and prayer, where, in fine, 
the main object is to “call sinners,” to 
win souls—I should expect to hear, if such 
congregations need help, it is owr duty to 
aid them in their scattered efforts to make 
their lives and the lives of those around 
them purer, nobler, more Christ-like. 

I quite admit the weight of responsibility 
which falls upon the congregations: they 
check to a too great extent the aspirations 
of the minister, but [am doubtful whether 
the ideal congregation, foreshadowed in 
your article, would be helpful for mis- 
slonary purposes. 

But, perhaps, after all, there is another 
and a graver hindrance to the god-speed of 
the Christian message—a hindrance which 
such a book as “In His Steps” brings 
to mind. Txos. H. Gorpon. 

Thorneliffe, Dukinfield, March 21. 


[In what we wrote last week of 
“Churches that Minister,” we urged 
distinctly that religion has to do with 
the real things of life. No true spiritual 
worship can leave a congregation at rest 
in the “content of righteousness,” but 
must be a constant call to greater faith- 
fulness of life, in personal consecration, 
and in ministering to the needs of the 
world. In our ideal of the Church’s 
functions, there can be no separation of 
the three conceptions which Mr. Gordon 
has enumerated. Certainly the first is 
very imperfectly realised, if it does not 
include the other two.—Ep. Ing. | 


—_———_oo———_— 
A BEAUTIFUL SERVICE. 


Sir,—It was with a sense of great dis- 
appointment that I finished reading your 
Leading Article in last week's issue on 
“Churches that Minister.” That the 
church is for worship, and that religion 
has to do with the real things of life, no 
one will deny. But I venture to say that 
the effect of the article as a whole was as 
a gentle shower of cold water upon those 
of us who would like to see our churches 
boldly seizing the opportunity, which their 
liberty gives them, of deliberately making 
a large provision in their worship for the 
ministry of beauty. The church is for 
worship; yes, but what is worship ? Is it 
not at least a certain attitude of mind 
toward the true, the good, and the 
beautiful which are one in God? If so, . 
has beauty of sound, colour, and form no 
place in it? Is there not holiness in 
beauty as well as beauty in holiness? Can 
there be a full adequate common prayer 
and common worship without the very 
things which your article tends to belittle ? 
The Puritan Meeting House and the 
silent meeting of Friends may suit 
certain choice exquisites of the spiritual 
world. Indeed, I give place to no one in 
my admiration for the Society of Friends. 
But most of us are all too human and 
earthy, and require stimulating in 
heavenly things—we need the preliminary 
tempering and toning which noble archi- 
tecture, moving music, dignified liturgy, 
beautiful pictorial and plastic art, and, 
generally, a “high” service can give. 

You do well to emphasise the prior need 
of reverence, but surely it is well also to 
emphasise the need of something visible 
and -audible that can compel reverence ? 
We cannot ignore universal human ex. 
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perience with regard to the power of 
association, and the “psychological 
climate” of a place of worship, and the 
actual service. It is not by abstaining 
from looking on the visible that we are to 
learn to see the invisible. It is not by 
keeping out of the art gallery, and the con- 
cert, and looking up our favourite poets 
and writers, that we train ourselves to 
appreciate the beautiful, the good, and’ the 
true. Nor should it be forgotten that we 
go to church not only to worship, but to 
learn to worship—to be put in an attitude 
of soul that makes [worship natural as 
breathing. 

Your position seems to be this: “ Hvery 
place, and every time, is holy —to the saint; 
therefore, let us all be saints.” This is as 
mnagnificent in ideal as it is true in fact. 
But does not the present condition of our 
church life warrant the insistence on a 
truth much more neglected in theory, and 
much more applicable in practice? May 
J, therefore, invert the argument thus— 
“Weare not all saints: a beautiful service 
makes us aspire to be saints: aspiration 
sometimes leads to attainment: therefore, 
let us have a beautiful service.” 

You may dispute the statement that a 
beautiful service has this effect. If you 
do, I can only appeal ad populum, and 
wait the result with confidence. In any 
case you will admit that such a service 
“draws a crowd”’—and that by means in 
themselves legitimate and seemly. Now 
from a preacher’s point of view, this 
means a good deal; for that crowd is to 
be influenced before it goes away. May I 
point out in conclusion that while it is 
true that a crowded attractive service may 
have no true religion in it, the Puritan 
meeting, and the silent meeting of Friends, 
may be equally wanting in the religious 
spirit ? J. M. Luoyp THomas. 

Liscard, March 21. 


[ We are very glad to have Mr. Thomas’s 
letter, although there was no intention of 
cold water in the article to which he 
refers, and certainly no wish to discourage 
the use of beauty in the forms of our 
service, if only in the beauty and the 
ritual God is not forgotten, and the 
fundamental purpose of spiritual worship. 
—Kp. Inq. | 
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MANCHESTER DISTRICT: A COR- 
RECTION. 


Sir,—My attention has been drawn to 
an inaccuracy in my last Provincial 
Letter. In speaking of the new school 
building at Gorton, I said it was to cost 
about £5,000, and that the whole amount 
was in hand. I am, however, officially 
informed that the schoo! is to cost £6,500, 
towards which there is already in hand 
and promised £5,500; so that another 
£1,000 has to be raised. I, therefore, 
hasten to make this correction. 

CuARLES RopPer. 


THE MIDLAND CHRISTIAN UNION: 
A CORRECTION. 


Srr,—Allow me to correct a somewhat 
important error in the report of the 
annual meeting of the above Association 
appearing in last week’s Inquirer. The 
suggestion which J made was not that the 
word ‘ Christian” should be omitted 
from the title of the Association, but that 
the word “ Unitarian” should be inserted 
jin such title, either with or without 
further names, Your report would lead a 


reader to suppose that I had some serious 
objection to the word “Christian.” My 
only objection is that the word, standing 
alone, is not sufficiently descriptive of the 
religious opinions held by the congrega- 
tions which form the Union. 
Tos. Grosvenor Ler. 
Clent, near Stourbridge, March 22. 


BLACKFRIARS .MISSION AND 
STAMFORD-STREET CHAPEL, 


THe aunual meeting of this Mission 
was held in Stamford - street Chapel 
on Tuesday evening, March 12. A 
preasant hour was spent in social inter- 
course, tea being served in the upper 
room, and at eight o’clock the chair 
was taken by Dr. W. Buakn OpaeErs, 
Q.C. There were present also the 
Revs. Frederic Allen (minister of the 
chapel), W. Copeland Bowie, T. E. M. 
Edwards, W. C. Pope, and V. D. Davis ; 
Messrs. 8. S. Tayler, C. F. Pearson, I. 8. 
Lister, E. 8. G. Warren, Percy Preston, 
A. A. Tayler, A. H. Biggs, J. Welch, 
J. R. Gregg, J. C. Ballantyne, J. Tayler, 
W.S. Tayler, A. 8. Tayler, Mrs. David 
Martineau, Miss Preston, Mrs. H. Rutt, 
Miss Tayler, Miss C. Brooker, and many 
others. 

After the singing of an opening hymn, 
Mr. Arnretstan Tayier read the minutes 
of the last annual meeting on April 21, 
when the chapel was re-opened after reno- 
vation and the amalgamation with the 
Blackfriars Mission, the preacher at the 
opening service being the Rev. Stopford 
A. Brooke. 

The Rey. F. Auten then read passages 
from his report: — 

The report spoke of the difficulties under 
which the work had been carried on during 
the first quarter of the year, while the 
removal from the Mission in the New-cut was 
being effected; the chapel was still in the hands 
of workmen, and Mr. Allen had not yet 
removed from Chatham. But those difficulties 
were surmounted, and though the Sunday 
school suffered a little through the removal, it 
wasagain gaining ground, and all the institutions 
were in thorough working order. The visitors 
of the Provident Bank had collected £674 8s.3d., 
the largest amount since its establishment in 
1886, the depositors numbering 1,077, an 
increase of 146 on the previous year. This 
was felt to be some of the most valuable work 
of the Mission, and more help was needed. 
The Mothers’ paces the Young Women’s 
Club, the Band of Hope were all actively at 
work. In connection with the Boys’ Brigade 
an Ambulance Class had been recently started 
by Mr. John Tayler. During the summer forty- 
nine families had been sent for a week or a 
fortnight to the country cottage at Raynes 
Park. A summer holiday in country homes 
had also been provided for thirty-two children. 
A Social and Literary Union, a Unity Temper- 
ance Society, Children’s Happy Evenings, and 
Saturday Evening Concerts, which had been 
greatly appreciated in the neighbourhood, were 
among the other activities of the Mission, 

The Committee, embodying Mr. Allen’s and 
other reports with their own, spoke with 
satisfaction of the result of the amalgamation 
as shown in the first year’s work. The building 
and furnishing fund was balanced by selling 
out £268 6s. of London and North Western 
Railway stock. é 

Mr. C. F. Pearson, as Treasurer, pre- 
sented the statement of accounts. The 
building fund showed an expenditure of 
£1,572 7s. 4d., raised chiefly by donations. 
The general account showed an expendi- 
ture of £462 2s. 63d., leaving a balance of 
£16 3s. 10d. due to the treasurer. 

The CHAIRMAN, In moving the adoption 


of the reports and the accounts, said that | 


as he was coming to the meeting he had 
received from the cabman who drove him 
over Blackfriars-bridge a certificate of the 
excellence of the Saturday evening con- 
certs given in the chapel. It was a 
pleasure to him to be there that night, and 
to see his old friend Mr. Allen thoroughly 
established and doing such admirable 
work. He laid stress on the value of the 
Provident Society, not only on account of 
the good done by the collecting of money 
and encouraging habits of thrift, but even 
more because of the friendships it led to, 
bringing the helpers and the people of the 
district regularly together in relations of 
unaffected sympathy. Having referred 
to other branches of the work, as detailed 
in the report, he said that it was always 
a great grief to him to see the extremes of 
wealth and poverty side by side in that 
city—the luxury that hardened and 
the poverty that seemed to degrade. He 
supposed that there would always be such 
contrasts, and yet he could not help 
thinking that a great deal of the extreme 
poverty was due to somebody’s neglect, 
and that if the wilful and the ignorant 
had been trained, if those who were out of 
work had been fitted for some useful 
occupation, if the children had been taken 
in hand when young, and if there had 
been fewer drink-shops up and down the 
neighbourhood, fewer temptations to 
wrong, there would have been far less 
poverty and less sin than there was. He 
had been present that day in West- 
minster Abbey at the funeral service of 
Lord Herschell, a great judge and a 
ereat man, who died abroad, honoured by 
Americans and Englishmen alike. It was 
a most impressive service, and amid the 
solemn music, the cymbals and the drums 
and the great organ, there had rung out 
one clear boy’s voice, singing “ God shall 
wipe away all tears.” That had made a 
ereat impression. To wipe away the tears 
from all faces was God’s work, and yet 
each one in his own place could do some- 
thing to lessen the sadness and misery of 
the world, and wipe away the tears from a 
few faces. They could each do something 
to make the world a little happier and 
better because they had lived in it. 

The Rev. W. -C. Porn, seconding, said 
that while they were all dreamers of 
dreams, or ought to be, and had ideals 
which were never fulfilled, they must not 
on that account consider their work a 
failure. They could not think that the 
work done in that congregation by Mr. 
Spears, and by Mr. Bowie and other 
ministers, and by faithful members 
through many years, because it had failed 
to realise the ideals they had set before 
them, had been a failure, and had not 
been fruitful of much good. : 

~The CHarRMAN, in putting the motion, 

said that he had noticed in the reports 
how the same names occurred over and 
over again, and a great burden of work 
seemed to be laid on a few willing helpers. 
They must not work their friends too 
hard, but must appeal for others to. share 
in their labours. The need was of ‘more 
labourers for white harvest fields,” for 
good, honest, God-fearing work. The 
motion was then unanimously passed. 

Mr. B.S. G. Warren moved, and Mr. 
Gree@e seconded, the appointment of the 
committee and officers, the hon. treasurers 
being Messrs. C. F. Pearson and W. 8. 
Tayler; the hon. secretaries, Messrs. A. H. 
Biggs and A. A. Tayler. 

Mr, A, H. Brags moved a resolution of 
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congratulation to Mr. Allen, and of thanks 
to him for his unremitting labours. At the 
beginning of last year the chapel had been 
like the inside of the Pavonia as she came 
across the Atlantic in the recent gale, 
with the machinery all adrift and the 
boilers rolling about. Their work had 
been in confusion; but then Mr. Allen 
had come and taken command of the 
ship, and with a fine head to guide, and a 
fine heart to sympathise, had set their 
machinery all in order. | It was not only 
that the chapel had been newly painted 
and made to look very attractive, it had 
been made through Mr. Allen’s wise over- 
sight very attractive to work in. To him 
the most cordial thanks were due. 


Mr. Percy Preston seconded the 
motion, referring to the very laborious 
work involved, not only to the ladies, but 
to Mr. Allen and to Mr. Midlane in the 
management of the Provident Bank. 


Mr. 8S. S. Tayzer moved a resolution 
for the appointment of the Rev. F. Allen 
as a member of the Presbyterian Board, 
in succession to the late Rev. R. Spears, 
Stamford-street being one of the old 
congregations having the privilege of so 
appointing their minister. In doing so 
Mr. Tayler gave an interesting account of 
the history.and purpose of the Board. 


The resolution was seconded by Mr. 
I. S. Lister, and passed. 


The Rev. W. C. Bowie then moved, 
and the Rev. T. H. M. Epwarps seconded, 
a resolution of thanks to the workers of 
the Mission. Mr. Bowie pointed out that 
there were not, after all, so few workers 
there. He had counted forty, and perhaps 
there were more. Some of those who had 
helped to start the Provident Bank in 
1886 were still engaged in that work, and 
it was of the greatest value. It was not 
only friends who came from a distance, 
but there were others living in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood who were among the 
most faithful workers, and he hoped their 
number would continually increase. 


Mr. C. F. Pearson said that while 
there was only £16 owing on their general 
account, they did not yet know what the 
requirements of the new work would be. 
He desired to thank the donors to the 
Building Fund and the subscribers to the 
Mission, and to make an appeal for an 
extended interest in their work. There 
was room for more work and more 
workers. Especially for the Provident 
work, which was a great pioneer for the 
Mission in that district, they ought to 
have more helpers. 

The Rev. Frepreric ALLEN emphasised 
Mr. Pearson’s appeal for more helpers in 
the Provident work. Two of their ladies 
visited 200 families every week, and others 
had nearly as many to visit. Ifthey did 
not secure more help, the work would 
have to be curtailed. He gratefully 
acknowledged the kind things that had 
been said of him and Mrs. Allen, and of 
their work. He had not yet realised his 
ideals ; there was still much to be done not 
only in social and material, but in spiritual 
work! He pleaded that the Sunday 
services should be attended as frequently 
and regularly as possible. Their chapel 
was for the worship of God, and the 
service of man; the worship helped their 
daily life and work. 

A resolution of thanks to the Chairman 
having been passed, on the motion of Mr. 
J. Wuxcu, seconded by Mr. C. F. Pearson, 


Dr. Odgers put in a word for next year’s 
bazaar, and a concluding hymn and bene- 
diction brought the meeting to a close. 


PROVINCIAL LETTER. 


THE MIDLANDS. 


Wuen I undertook to write a letter at 
this time I had in.mind the annual meet- 
ings of the Midland Christian Union as its 
subject matter. 

In the report, which you published last 
week, the names following the words, 
“there were also present,” suggestya 
meagre attendance. That was not true in 
fact. In point of numbers the meetings 
were very good. In the morning there 
were about a hundred persons in the 
church ; in the afternoon twice as many. 
And as we passed through the stages of 
business and controversy; of discussion 
initiated by the Rev. James C. Street, in 
his spirit of inexhaustible buoyancy and 
hope; and of worship, in;which the sermon 
preached by the Rev. E. P. Barrow, M.A., 
carried us into that ampler ether and 
diviner air where every breath of contro- 
versy was hushed in the thought and 
presence of the Father in whom we are all 
one, we felt that it was good for us to have 
come together, to have faced our problems, 
and renewed our vows. 

It is difficult to characterise the report 
of the Committee. It told of work which 
has been done, over which we fittingly 
rejoice. It spoke of fields ripe unto 
harvest into which we cannot send the 
labourers to reap. That, a passage ran, 
“will be an evil hour not only for the 
Union but for our cause in the Midlands, 
when our supporters reach the conclusion 
that any extension of activities is un- 
desirable. For the decay of the missionary 
spirit is always a sign that a faith has lost 
its vital relation to life. To your Com- 
mittee it is inconceivable that the churches 
should permit great opportunities to pass 
by unseized, especially when religious 
developments in the country are opening 
a surer way for the progress of a reason- 
able faith, and bringing to the Free 
Churches such chances of expansion and 
wide usefulness as perhaps they have 
never had.” Why this note of question 
as to the future? First, because by the 
death of Mr. Charles Cochrane it has 
suffered a severe loss. “It has never had 
a friend more loyal, nor a supporter so 
generous.” Unless there be found new 
and liberal subscribers to take his place, 
there will be a serious permanent diminu- 
tion of income, That would be nothing 
short of a disaster. Second, because there 
does seem to be something in the nature of a 
generalindifference to missionary enterprise 
of any kind. The inability to move in new 
directions has been felt acutely because 
the Union has been invited to assist in 
giving ministers to two churches in the 
Potteries. There is little doubt that, under 
the guidance of capable and earnest men, 
both would become a real power. And 
for the present, at least, no help can be 
given. Beyond this there are many 
opportunities for the most valuable service. 
To mention one scheme which has been 
discussed and approved, the lay preachers 
are ready to go to some place undeter- 
mined and conduct Sunday services regu- 
larly. A lay preachers’ church has features of 
its ownand is wellworthtrying; but,again, 


the want of funds to enable the Union to 


back up the movement renders it im- 
mediately impossible For my own part 
Ihave often dreamed another dream. It 
is that some of us, or a missionary 
appointed for the purpose, should go to 
the varioustownand villagesinourarea and 
there deliver coursesof sermons or lectures, 
without any idea or design of founding 
a church. It should be simply taking 
throughout the Midlands the message we 
have to deliver. How many would hear 
it gladly! .What quickening of thought, 
and even of spiritual life might there not 
follow! Here and there perhaps people 
would be desirous of organising them- 
selves into a church, But that would be 
the exceptional result, which, indeed, 
while we in no way sought it, would 
rejoice our hearts. My idea is to go, sow 
the good seed and leave it. I would not 
take the drawn sword and the fiery cross. 
Far from it. The message should be one 
of peace and good will. Surely we have 
something positive to speak to the mind 
and heart of this age. But supposing 
there should ever arise any disposition to 
take up the idea, there would be necessary 
for carrying it out a considerable annual 
expenditure. And whence could we hope 
the income ? 

But I have wandered into by-paths. Of 
Small Heath your report spoke. Stratford- 
on-Avon is pressing eagerly forward. The 
congregation possesses its iron room, and 
is repaying the loan, by the aid of which 
it was purchased, to the Union. This 
week at the School Board election Mr. F. 
L. Talbot, who has rendered the move- 
ment such invaluable service, has been 
triumphantly returned. He is, I believe, 
the first Unitarian who has occupied a 
seat on the Board. His is sure to 
prove a powerful influence for educa- 
tional efficiency, and against any denomi- 
national narrowness. Most heartily 
are he and Stratford to be congratulated. 
An experiment is being tried at Alcester. 
Mr. A. Z. Dade, a lay-preacher, has been 
appointed a lay-worker there for one year. 
He is one of those fortunate individuals 
who have private means, and so can be 
content with the very small income which 
the endowment brings in. Uptothe present, 
all the news we getis most encouraging, 
and there is every hope that he willsucceed 
in a difficult undertaking. Although 
nothing was specifically said of them, all 
the aided churches are doing good work, 
and it is a satisfaction to the Committee to 
be able to assist them. At Lye a bazaar 
has recently been held to raise funds for 
cleaning and redecorating the church and 
manse, which realised £98; and at West 
Bromwich a sale of work is on the point of 
being held with a similar object. 

I almost hesitate to refer to Wolver- 
hampton again for fear of writing some- 
thing whech will not please. But I must 
record the fact that the congregation have 
sold the whole property for £1,000 ; have 
purchased a new site in a very favourable 
quarter of the town for £600; and are 
about to remove their iron schoolroom 
thither. They themselves are full of 
hope, and everyone will be more than 
delighted if the new venture succeeds. 
Certainly they will have the good wishes 
of all who are interested in the cause of 
Liberal Christianity, and no doubt if they 
show cause will receive help more sub- 
stantial than sympathy. For my own 
part, I candidly confess to having lost 
faith in the congrégation. But one of 
their number has assured me that it is 
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without sufficient reason. That I am 
more than ready to believe. Nothing will 
delight me more than to assist in pillory- 
ing the pessimist. 

I pass to a significant incident which 
followed the moving of the reports. The 
calm atmosphere of the proceedings was 
disturbed by the blowing of a keen wind 
from an unusual quarter. As I write, 
winter has returned to blot out the 
audacious spring. So was there flung 
upon us then the snow of denomi- 
nationalism. We are not used to it. But 
Mr. T. Grosvenor Lee loves his theological 
Spitzbergen. To him it is a bracing 
climate, full of health. And he cannot 
enter our temperate zone without banging 
a glacier into it. He will probably find 
our sun a little too strong. But in the 
meantime the storm continues, and the 
glacier is unmelted. In other words, he 
wants the Union to label itself Unitarian, 
and carried a resolution asking the com- 
mittee to consider the question and report 
to a specially-summoned meeting. In one 
particular THe Inquirer, following the 
Daily Post, does Mr. Lee an injustice. He 
did not suggest that “the word Christian 
should be omitted from the title and 
description of the Union.” He would be 
the first to repudiate any such _ pro- 
posal. What he does. desire is 
that the word Unitarian shall be added ; 
until and unless it be he has not the 
slightest sympathy with the Union, and 
will not raise a little finger to help it. 
One cannot help a certain admiration for 
the pertinacity with which Mr. Lee presses 
his conviction of the needs for definiteness, 
but it is passing strange for some of us 


- who have come from the orthodox denomi- 


nations to find the spirit of dogmatism 
eager to stamp the Free Churches. Why, 
it was their breadth, their universality, 
which so attracted us. . ‘‘ Here,” we said to 
ourselves, “is a body of persons among 
whom freedom of thought is not only 
allowed, but desiderated ; who are con- 
cerned for intellectual honesty and the 
religious life. They are not even com- 
mitted to Unitarianism. Truth to them is 
dearer and greater than the maintaining 
of any dogma.” It seemed that we could 
breathe the atmosphere of that supreme 
saying—‘ Thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God with all thy heart, and with all thy 
soul, and with all thy mind, and with all 
thy strength; and thy neighbour as 
thyself”; that we had found the true Holy 
Catholic Church. Nor have we been 
wholly disappointed. 


The more difficult is it for us to under- 
stand the temper which will throw away 
this magnificent ideal for a merely pro- 
vincial and sectarian position in the 
religious world. Mr. Lee really believes 
that because it is not labelled definitely 
Unitarian, the Union fails of support. It 
will be seen whether he has many sympa- 
thisers. If he should carry his point 
quite sure I am that it would be at the 
sacrifice of some who are now deeply 
interested in its work. No, I will not 
believe that, although there is apparently 
interminable winter in London, and in 
other parts of the country which he indi- 
cated with satisfaction, the Midlands will 
ever be persuaded that it affords the 
most favourable conditions for the growth 
of the fair flowers of religious truth and 
love universal. 


3 Appison A, CHARLESWORTH. 
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[Notices and Reports for this Department should 
be as brief as possible, and be sent in by Thursday 
Morning.) 
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Birmingham Postal Mission. — The sixth 
annual meeting was held on Tuesday last, March 21. 
The Lady Mayoress (Mrs. Beale) presided. There 
was a fair attendance. The hon, secretary, Mrs, 
Herbert New, read the report of the year’s work, 
which showed a quiet steady increase in numbers, 
and satisfactory work accomplished ; 646 letters had 
been received, of which 230 were new applications, 
and 956 letters written by the Committee. Several 
correspondents have joined churches this year, and 
others have shown their appreciation and gratitude 
for help given, by sending donations to che funds. 
The treasurer, Miss Beale, presented the accounts 
for the year, which showed a small adverse balance. 
The reports were adopted, and the officers and Com- 
mittee elected. 

Bolton Sunday School Union.—The quarterly 
meeting of this Union was held at Horwich on 
Saturday week, After tea the chair was taken by the 
Rev. R. C. Moore, president, who was supported by 
the Revs. J. J. Wright, and A. H. Dolphin, and Mr. 
H. Diggle, one of the secretaries. A paper was read 
by Mr. Dolphin on the proposed summer session for 
Sunday-school teachers at Oxford, and Revs. J. J. 
Wright and N. Anderton, and Messrs. T. Harwood, 
Whalley and Platt took part in the discussion. The 
scheme was generally approved, and a resolution 
was passed urging the Committee of the Union to 
consider the matter with a view tv helping towards 
a successful meeting this year. 

Carlisle.—Mr. B. C. Pal (Manchester College) 
paid a second visit to Curlisle last Sunday, and 
preached to two large congregations on “The Love 
of God,” and “ The Message of India to England.” 
The following (Monday) evening he lectured for 
the Carlisle Women’s Liberal Ass ciation on “ The 
Women of India,’ and received a very hearty 
welcome from a good company, 

Derby.—Tke Sunday-school anniversary services 
were held on Sunday last. The Rev. J. Birks, 
F.G.S., preaching in the morning from Proverbs 
xxii. ], and in the evening from Matthew xix. 14. 
In the afternoon the children’s service was con- 
ducted by Councillor W. G. Wilkins. The 
musical arrangements were under the direction 
of Mr. S. Neville Cox, organist, and gave 
additional attraction to very interesting ser- 
vices, 

Great Yarmouth.—The annual congregational 
tea of the Oid Meeting congregation, was held 
in the schoolroom on Thursday, 16th inst. The 
chair was taken by the Rev. W. Rodger Smyth, 
who reported that, since September, weekly 
meetings had been held of the Boys’ Club, the 
Young People’s Social Circle, and the Literary 
Society ; also monthly meetings and lantern enter- 
tainments of the Band of Hope, and that other 
meetings were contemplated. Sunday evening 
lectures and people’s services had also been held, 
with slightly improved attendances. The Rev. W. 
Jellie, and Mr. R H. Fuller, of Braintree, addressed 
the meeting, and spoke words of hope and 
encouragement to the congregation and the 
wiuister, 

Hull.—The last meeting of the Literary and 
Social Union for this season was held on Wednes- 
day, March 15, and took the form of a dramatic 
entertainment, which was thoroughly appreciated 
and enjoyed by the audience. Old Cronies proved 
as amusing as ever. A second sketch had as its 
novel subject, The Lady Interviewer, and the third, 
a charming and most playable piece, entitled His 
Sister, had the good fortune to count among its 
accomplished caste the author, Mr. H. A. Spurr. 

London: Plumstead.—A sale of work and 
social were held in connection with the above 
place of worship on the 16th and 17th insts. The 
hall was beautifully decorated for the occasion. 
On Thursday afternoon there were present Mrs, 
Nettlefold, Miss Nettlefold, Mrs. A. Lawrence, 
Miss E. M. Lawrence, Mr. David Martineau, the 
Revs. T. E. M. Edwards, H. Woods Perris, L. 
Jenkins Jones, and a good number of friends and 
sympathisers. After a few remarks explanatory of 
the purpose of the sale of work by the minister, 
Mrs. Nettlefold, in a very gracious speech, declared 
it opened, expressing her desire that all would do 
something. The Friday evening was happily spent 
in a social gathering. The sale of work realised 
about £80. 

London: Stepney Green.—On Sunday evening, 
March 19, the Rev. Principal Gordon conducted 
a service in College Chapel, in memory of the 
late Rev. Robert Spears, ‘The chapel was full of 
sympathetic friends, who were associated with Mr. 


Spears in his East-end work, and who appreciated 
the earnest and eloquent tribute paid to his 
memory by the preacher. 

London: Welsh Unitarians.—The service in 
the Council-room, Essex Hall, last Sunday, was 
well attended, when the Rev. C, E. Jenkins, 
Capelygroes, officiated, and preached a sermon 
based on Matt. xiii. 3-8, full of encouragement. 

Manchester : Bradford.—Oa Saturday, March 
18, a joint party of the Cricket and Fvotball clubs 
aud the Social Union was held in the Temperance 
Hall, Grey Mare-lane. A good number of members 
and friends sat down to tea. The after meeting 
was presided over by the minister, Rev, W. E. Atack, 
who takes a deep and active interest in providing 
healthy and instructive recreation for the younger 
members of the: church and school. The Rev. 
C. Roper spoke a few words, expressing his 
pleasure abt being present, and wishing the 
institutions every success. The entertainment 
was chiefly provided by the members. The 
party gave much pleasure, and was full of 
encouragement, 

Middlesborough.—On Sunday morning, March 
19, the Co-operative Hall, which had been taken for 
the occasion by the Christ Church Congregation, 
was crowded to excess, when the Rev. Stopford A. 
Brooke preached. The service was conducted by 
the Rev. W. H. Lambelle. The sermon, which was 
weil reported in the Northern Echo, dealt with the 
ques:ions of peace and war, and denounced covetous- 
ness as the root of many evils. Referring to the 
Tsar’s proposal for disarmament, Mr. Brooke said he 
hoped something might come of it in the direction, 
at least, of arbitration. The war that Jesus pro- 
claimed was spiritual. He was against all selfish- 
ness and liesand oppression and luxury, against pride 
and hatred, and ivjustice. To fighters for righteous- 
ness would come the peace of parfect obedience to 
perfect law. 

Newark.—Last Sunday night the Rev. Ratten- 
bury Hodges preached in the Free Christian Church 
on Sheldon’s now famous religious novel, “In His 
Steps ; or, What would Jesus do?” He heartily 
appreciated the moral purpose of the novel. It 
was fired with sacred enthusiasm. After outlining 
the story, he criticised its theological implications, 
and considered that its way of disposing of the 
difficulties involved in social problems was hard y 
within the bounds of probability, What would 
Jesus do were he in the United Kingdom to-day ? 
He would not concern himself so much with the 
manifold fruits of the great evils in our midst, as 
with their roots. He would lay his axe at the 
roots of those Upas trees, whose every breath is 
poisoning the atmosphere of our land. He would 
strike at all the abuses bound up with the Land 
Laws, the Liquor Traffic, the Sweating System, aud 
many other abuses. He would say, Sweep away 
these, and then the souls of your fellow-creatures 
will be more ready and fit to receive the purifying, 
uplifting, and saving influence of that Gospel which 
my Father gave me to deliver to mankind. 

Scarborough.—On Monday evening, March 13, 
the Rey. Stopford A. Brooke preached to a crowded 
congregation in Westborough Church. The ser- 
mon was based upon the words, ‘Speak to the 
children of Israel that they go forward.” The 
service was felt by one and all to be helpful, 
strengthening, and refreshiug. A meeting of the 
literary and musical society was held in the school- 
room on Monday, Marck 20, when a very interest- 
ing and instructive lecture was given by the Rev. 
E. W. Lummis, M.A., of Hull, on “ Soldier Poets.” 
The lecture was illustrated by songs sung by mem- 
bers of the choir. A hearty vote of thanks was 
accorded to lecturer and choir for so instructive 
and pleasant an evening. 

South Cneshire and District Sunday School 
Union.—The winter meetings were held at Whit- 
church on Wednesday, the 15th inst. The general 
committee met for the transaction of business in 
the vestry of tiie Church of the Saviour, Highgate, 
at two o'clock, At 3.30 a conference of teachers 
and friends was keld in the schoolroom adjoining. 
Mrs. Myers, the president of the Union, occupied 
the chair, and called upon Mr. W. Vickery, of 
Shrewsbury, to.read a paper on “Some Phases of 
Sunday-school Work.” The paper was a very in- 
teresting and suggestive one, and provoked a lively 
and helpful discussion. in which the Revs. G. H. 
Smith, H. D. Roberts, J. C. Street, G. A. Payne, J. 
M. Mills, Mrs. Hill, and Dr, Harris, amongst others, 
took part. The conference was opened with the 
singing of the hymn, “ Come Kingdom of our God,” 
and prayer by the Rev. J. C. Street, and was 
closed with hymn and benediction. After tea in 
the schoolroom a public religious service was held 
in the church, A liturgical service was conducted , 
by the Rev, W. F. ‘urland, and the sermon 
preached by the Rev. R. Stuart Redfern, which 
was an eloquent protest against the encroachments 
of sacerdotalism, the uncertain teaching of the 
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Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 a.m. and 7 P.M., 
STRONGE. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High-street, 
11 a.m. and 7 P.m., Rev. W. C, Pore. 

Little Portland-street Chapel, near Oxford-circus, 
11.15 a.m, and 7 p.m., Rev. H. Rawiinas, M.A. 
Morning, ‘Religion’ and Science: their 
Re-uvion.” 

Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal Green, 
11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. W. G. CapMaAn. Even- 
ing, ‘“‘ Lives and Labours of the Protestant. 
Reformers.—5, Michael Servetus.”’ 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 a.m. and 6.30 P.M., 
Rev. G. CarTER. 

Plumstead, Common road Unitarian Church, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. L. JENKINS JONES. 

Richmcad Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15 a.m 
and 7 P.M., Rev. S. FARRINGTON. 

Stepney- Green, College Chapel, 11 a.m., Mr. Luck- 
ING TAVENER, and 7 P.M., Mr, CHANCELLOR. 
Stoke Newington, The Green, 11,15 a.m. and 7 P.M., 

Rev. W. Woonpina, B.A. Evening, Communion. 

Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church East-hill, 
11 4.M. and 7 p.m., Rev. W, G. Tarrant, B.A. 

Wood Green, Unity Hall, 11 a.m, and 7 P.m., Rev 
Dr. MUMMERY. 


Evangelical Free Church Catechism, and a plea for 
more earnest work in our Sunday- -schools. The 
meetings were fairly well attended, all the sckools 
in the Union being represented. 

Stockton -on-Tees.—On Thursday evening, 
March 2, a social evening with conversation, instru- 
mental music, songs and recitations, was very 
pleasantly spent. On Wednesday, March 15, the 
Rev. C, Hargrove, of Leeds, lectured on “ Salvation 
here and hereafter,” to a good audience, 

Stratford-on-Ayon.—A noteworthy School 
Board election took place last week. The last con- 
test was fifteen years ago, when a popular Roman 
Catholic layman headed the poll, followed by the 
vicar (Rev. G. Arbuthnot) and four Anglican 
laymen, A Nonconformist was elected at the 
bottom of the poll, Spécial interest was aroused 
in the town and in the Midlands generally by the 
recent contest, owing to the rejaction by the 
Church majority of Miss Gold, a Unitarian teacher, 
solely on account of her religious belief. Her fitness 
was acknowledged by those who rejected her, until 
her Unitarianism was recognised. The introduction 
of the Apostles’ Creed into the Bcard-school and 
other acts had also been strongly objected to by 
the Nonconformists of the town. It will be 
remembered that the Gold case promp‘ed the 
course of theological lectures given in Stratford 
under the auspices of the Midland Thristian Union, 
which resulted in the formation of the congregation 
now worshipping in the Free Christian Church, 
Tylor-street, The members of the congregation 
would, in any case, have taken great interest in the 
contest, but when their secretary (Mr. I’. L. Talbot) 
was nominated as an Independent candidate, their 
interest was greatly intensified. The result of the 
election was a triumph for the cause of undogmati¢ 
education, in which liberal Churchmen took their 
full share. Mr, Talbot stood fourth in the list of 
seven successful candidates, two Nonconformists and 
the Roman Catholic candidate being ahead of him, 
and the three Churchmen behind. A fourth was 


Rev. J. E. [etuicar RELIGION. SOCIETY, 
1, STEINWAY HALL, PORTMAN-SQUARE, 

S8.W.—March 26th, at 11. 15, Dr. WASHINGTON 

SULLIVAN, “ The Ethics of Divorce.” 


OUTH-PLACE ETHICAL SOCIETY, 

SOUTH-PLACE, FINSBURY.—March 26th, 

at 11.15, HERBERT BURROWS, “ Human Im- 
mortality and the Destiny of Man.” 


| ages SUPPLY. — The Rev. W. 

STODDART, B.A., is at LIBERTY to take 
occasional Sunday duty.—30, West Bank, Stamford- 
hill, London, N. 


Schools, ete. 


DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS (Liurrep), BIRMINGHAM. 
ESTABLISHED 1876, 


Heap Mistress :—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG 
(Girton College, Cambridge ; Medieval and Modern 
Languages Tripos. For three years student of 
languages and Continental methods of teaching in 
Germany and France). 


—————g—___—- 


PROVINCIAL, 


Batu, Trim-street Chapel, 11 a.m. and 6.30 P.m., 
Rey. F. W. STANLEY. 

BeEpForD, Library (side room), 11.15 a.m., Rev. 
ROWLAND HILt. 

BirMINGHAM, Church of the Messiah, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 p.m., Rev. L. P. Jacks, M.A. 

BLACKPOOL, Banks-street, North Shore, 10.45 a.m. 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. W. Binns. 

BLACKPOOL, Unitarian Lay Church, Masonic Hall, 
Waterloo- road, South Shore, 6.30 P.m. 

Bootie, Free Church, Stanley- road, 11 a.M., Rev. 
Davip Dayis, and 6.30 p..M., Rev. ° oe W. 


BOARDING HOUSE, 
Thorne Hill, Augustus-road, Edgbaston. 
Pleasant situation, electric light, large garden. 


Sanitary arrangements certified by J. E. Wilcox, 
Esq., A.M.I.C.E. 


House Mistress—Miss WELLS. 
Resident—Miss S. E. Wetts, B.A. ; 
Assistant House Mistress— Miss K. Caampers, M A.. 


IGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
SOUTH MARINE TERRACE, 


rejected, HAWKES. ABERYSTWYTH. = 
BouRNEMOUTH, Unitarian Church, West-hill-road, a arse 
ll aa. Rev. Storronp A. Buooxe, MA. | PEtNcrat; ... Mrs. MARLES THOMAS. 


THrovGH religion God creates the order, 
works the progress, and achieves the good 
of mankind; and His agent or organ 
throughout is the religious man and 
society. From this point of view, every- 
thing that makes for human happiness 
and wholeness is of religion; whatever 
fears man’s growth in freedom, in culture, 
in science, in everything meant by progress 


LL.D., and 7 P.M., Rey. C. C. Cor. 

BricHTon, ChristChurch (Free Christian), New-road, 
North-street, 11 a.m. and 7P.M., Rev. A. Hoop. 

Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 a.M. and 
7 p.M., Rev. GEORGE STREET, 

CantTERBURY, Blackfriars, 11 a.M. 

Deat and WALMER, Free Christian Church, High 
at., Ll a.m. and 6. 30 P.M. 

Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 P. M., Rev. 8. Burrows. 


First-class Honours, Special Distinctions, Certifi- 
cates, Prizes and Medals have been gained in various 
Public Examinations. Scholarships at the Univer- 
sity Colleges have also been obtained from the 
School. 


ILTON LODGE SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS 5, EATON PLACE, BRIGHTON, 


pane pei eens EASTBOURNE, Lismore- road, Terminus-road, 11 4.M. | Princrpan ... ... Mrs. pz WASGINDT. 
pad PE my. by ee ay but and 6,30 P. M., Rev. J. Boucuey, EncuisH THACHER ... Miss FOX, B.A. (London). 
is not religious. —A. M. Fairbairn, GUILDFORD, Ward-street Church, 11 a.m. and | Viorin anp Piano .,. Miss ps WASGINDT, 


6.30 P.M. 

HorsHamM, Free Christian Church, Worthing-road, 
11 aM. and 6.30 p.m., Rev. J. J. MaRTEN. 
Leeps Mi!l Hill, 10.45 a.m.and 6.30 p.m. Rev. G. 

HAMILTON Vance, B.D, of Dublin. 


(Frankfort Conservatoire). 
Careful Home Training. Special attention to 
Conversational French and German. Pupils pre- 
pared for Oxford and Cambridge Local Examina- 


OvUR CALLEN DAR. 


a itacceed tions. 
LIVERPOOL, Hope-street Church, lla.m., Rev. R, A. 
SUNDAY, Marcu 26, ARMSTRONG, B A., and 6.30 P.M., Rey. NEANDER Iss HAIRS SCHOOL RE-OPENS 
: ANDERUONG OE Beiter: A on TUESDAY, the 2nd of May. Vacancies 


Liverpoon, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 a.m, 
and 6.30 p.m, Rev. W. J. Jupp. 
LiveRPOOoL, Renshaw-street Chapel, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 p.m., Rev. Dr. Kiern. Evening, “The 
Plain Affirmations -of Unitarian Christianity. 
IV. What it teaches about Religion.” 
MAncHESTER, Sale, 11 a.M. and 6.30 P.M., Rev, 
J. Forrest. 
MANCHESTER, Strangeways, 10.30 4.M.and 6.30P.m., 
Rev. W. R. SHANKS. 
Maraars, Forester’s Hall (Side Entrance), Union- 
crescent, 11 a.M., Mr. J. Fercuson, 
OxrorD, Manchester College, 11.30 a.m., Rev. 
C. B. Upron, B.A., B.Se. 
PortsMouTH, General Baptist Chapel, St. Thomas- 
street, 6.45 p.m., Mr. THomas BonpD, 
PortsmourH, High-street Chapel, 11 A.M. and 
6.45 p.M., Mr. G@. Cosrns PRIOR. 
Ramsaate, Assembly Rooms, High-street, 6.30 P.m., 
Mr. J, FERGUSON. 
Reavine, Unitarian Free Church, London-road, 
11.15 a.M.and 6.30 P.M., Rev. EK. A. Voysry, B.A. 
ScarBorouaH, Westborough, 10.45 a.m. and 7 P.M., 
Rev. E, L. H. THomas, B.A. 
SovurHport. Portland-street Church, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 p.M., Rev. C. H. WELLBELOVED. 
Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 P.M., Rey. PRIESTLEY PRIME. 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS, Mechanics’ Institute, Dudley- 
road, 11 a.m. and 6.30 P.M. 
YorK, St. Saviourgate Chapel, 11 a.m. and 6,30 P M., 
Rev. W. Stoppart, B.A, 


for two children, ages six to ten years.—Westwood, 
Lance-lane, Wavertree, Liverpool, 


Noe. atere HOUSE SCHOOL, 
NORWICH. 


‘Principats, Miss CLARK & Miss C. CLARK, LL.A. 


= It is requested that notice of any altera- 
tion in the Calendar be sent to the Pub- 
lisher not later than Thursday afternoon. 


Bermondsey, Fort-road, Upper Grange-road, 11 a.m. 
and 7 p.M., Rev. HAROLD RYLeErt, 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
11 a.m., Rev. FREDERIO ALLEN, ‘ The Palm- 
strewn Way,” and 7 P.M., Mr. James LEITH M. 
Baty, “ What is Salvation ?” 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 
11 aM. and 7 p.M., Rev. J. Harwoop, B.A. 
Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-rd., West 

Croydon, 11 a.M. and 7 P.M., Rev.J. Paar Horrs, 

Deptford, Church-street, 11.15 a.m, and 6.30 P.M., 
Rey. A. J. MARCHANT. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting-hill-gate, 11 a.m., 
Rev. W. CoprLanD Bowie, and 7 P.M., Mr. 
Bren CHANDRA Pat. 

Essex Hall, Essex-street, Strand, Welsh Service, 
6.30 PM. 5 

Forest-gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 
11 a.m. and 6.30 p.m., Rev. H. Woops PERRIs. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham-place, 
11 a.m, and 7 p.m., Rey. R. H. U. Buoor. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 a.m. and 
7 p.M., Rey. BROOKE HERFORD, D D, 

Highgate Hill, Unitarian Christian Church, 1] a.m 
and 7 p.M. Rev. C. KE, OLIVER. 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 1] a.m. 
and 7 p.M., Rev. G. Dawxs Hicks, M.A., Ph D. 

Kentish Town, Free Christian Church, Clarence- 
road, 11 a.M. and 7 p.M., Rev, A. FARQUHARSON, 
Morning, ‘‘Why should tkere be Death ?”: 
Evening, “The Goepel of Jesus; What it is 
aud what it is not,” 


This establishment provides a liberal education 
for Girls on modern lines. House large and com- 
modious. Pleasantly situated. 

References kindly permitted to the Rev. P. H. 
Wicksteed, M.A.. Sydenham Farm, near Tetsworth, 
Oxon, and the Rev. E. Daplyn, Norwich. 


Prospectus and further references on application. 


OPE-STREET HIGHER GRADE 

SCHOOL, LIVERPOOL.—WANTED, as 

soon as possible. HEAD MISTRESS for Girl’s De- 

partment (Standards I. and II. mixed), Salary, 

£110, or upwards, according to qualifications.— 
Address, Miss O. M. Rawttns, Rainhill, Lanes. 


\ ANTED, after Easter, re-engage- 

ment as Superior NURSERY- GOVER- 
NESS in good family. Experienced, musical. Good 
reference.—A. F., INQUIRER Office. 


BIRTHS. 
Herrorp—On the 15th inst., at Stand Parsonage, 
near Manchester, the wife of the Rev. R. T, 
Herford, of a daughter. 


rs 


CarE Town, Free Protestant Unitarian Church, 
Hout-street, 6.30 p.m., Rev. R, BALMFORTH, 


ar 
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NEW CHURCH FOR KIRKCALDY. 


ny 

The new church will be formally OPENED 
TO-DAY (SATURDAY), when the Rev. Principal 
Drummonp, LL.D, and the Rev. A. Lazensy will 
deliver addresses. Special Sermons will be preached 
to-morrow, and a Service will be held in the New 
Building on Monday evening next. 

About £200 are yet required, and the 
members, while deeply grateful to the friends who 
have already most liberally assisted them, now 
earnestly appeal for Donations to the above sum. 

Contributions will bs thankfully acknowledged 
by H. B. MELvine, 92, High- -street, Kirkcaldy, 
N.B., or by the Rev. "A. ERNEST Parry, Kirkcaldy, 
N.B, 

The Treasurer begs to apkowtetve the following 
amounts received since October last :— 

; £8. -d. 
Amount advertised last October 960 14 3 
Mr. John Heggie, Kirkcaldy (second 

donation) : 5 
Mr. A. Strachan, ‘Kirkeald y spent 
Mrs. Strachan, Kirkcaldy as eck 
Proceeds of Local Concert 1 
Miss L. K. Garrett, London eS oe) 
J. F. Schwann, Esq., London Soaseige 

donation) ae > echoes 
J. Troup, Esq., London... Ste 
Hi. J. Gardiner, Esq., London fis 
Mrs. L. M. Aspland, ‘London 
J. T. Preston, Esq., London 
Mrs. E. J. Nettlefold, Birmingham 
Mrs. Deakin, Birmingham 
C. Tsaacs, Esq., Birmingham 
A Friend, Birmingham .. 

W. T. Marriott, Ksq,, Wakefield 

Mrs. G. Buckton, Oxford 

Sir Philip Manfield, Northampton 
Hodgson Pratt, Esq , Falmouth ea 
J. Jackson, Esq.. Blackpool... ose 
W. G. Harrison, Esq., Croydon 

H. Thomas, Esq , Bristol 5 
Lieut.-Col. Turner, Clitheroe ... 

J. P. Haslam, Esq., Bolton 

Miss Smith, Glasgow... 

Per Rev, A. Ernest oe 

Bank Interest 

Amounts under 10s, ese 


Anooo 


a | 
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£1,021 6 


i NITY CHURCH, DEWSBURY. 
A BAZAAR, SATURDAY, MONDAY, and 
TUESDAY. 

Lady O'’Hacan will open the BAZAAR on 
Saturday, April 29th, and on Monday, May Ist, the 
Mayor of Dewsbury, Alderman Joz Ha ey, Esq., 
J.P. 

The Appeal now made is supported by the follow- 
ing Resolution :— 

“The Committee of the Yorkshire Unitarian 
Union congratulate the Dewsbury congregation on 
their endeavour to secure the independence of the 
church, and commend their forthcoming Bazaar to 


the generous support of the Unitarian public.” 


The foilowing have kindly responted to our 
appeal :-— 


a 


Miss C. A. Lawrence 
Mis. Luccock ; wad 
Mrs. Geo. and Miss E. G. ‘Holt Bee 
Mrs. Kitson wah i ae 
Mrs. IF, J. Kitson... 
Mrs. Joseph Lupton 
Mrs. Schunck - 
Walter Cliffe, Esq. 
J. H. Schwann, Esq. 
J.T. Preston, E-q. wee aia 
Alfred Holt, E-q. ... = aes 
E, Clephan, Esq. ... aie 4 
Miss Kitson ef eh 
H, J. Morton, Esq. 
Herbert Kitson, a 
Miss Shakespeare .. 
J. Every, Esq. Be 
Contributions in money or goods will be grate- 
fully received by 
H. Derarpen, Treasurer, Alexandria-crescent, 
Dewscury. 
THoMas SyYKkES, Hon. Scc., 
Dewsbury. 


' 
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36, Ashworth-road, 


Von G LADY requires engagement 
as JUNIOR MUSIC MISTRESS in School, 

Certificated. — Addiess, W., AG esol House, 

Boston, Lincs. 


THE INQUIRER. 


MANCHE STER DISTRICT SUNDAY 
SCHOOL ASSOCIATION, 


The 54ta ANNUAL MEETINGS at MOSSLEY 
on GOOD FRIDAY, March 31, 1899. 

i1.0 a.m. — RELIGIOUS SERVICE in the 
Chapel. Preacher, the Rev. C. J. Srrezt, M.A., 
LL.B., of Bolton. A Collection will be made in aid 
of the Funds of the Association. 

2.0 pM.—BUSINESS MEETING in the Chapel. 
Chairman, Mr. Curnpgrr C. Grunpy (the retiring 
President). 

5.30 p.M.—PUBLIC MEETING in the Chapel. 
Chairman, Mr, JoHN GuEDHILL. Reader of Paper, 
Miss Harrier M. JOHNSON, of Liverpool. Subject 
of Paper, ‘ Our Future Citizens.” 

A Collection will be made at the Evening Meet- 
ing in aid of the Funds of the Children’s Con- 
valescent Home, Blackpool. 

For Special Train aprapeemmente, see Handbills 
issued to the Schools, 


Important Notice.—Teachers and Friends attend- 
ing this Meeting, desiring to obtain Cheap Railway 
Tickets, must send in their Names and Addresses 
to their School Secretary, who will forward the 
List to Mr. P. Higson. On receipt of this List 
Railway Certificates will be sent to the School 
Secretary for distribution to applicants. The Rail- 
way Companies will not issue Cheap Tickets failing 
the production at the Booking Office of a certificate 
signed by the Association Secretary. 


DEPTFORD CHAPEL, Church Street. 


—$—__¢———____ 
AN URGENT APPEAL, 


The condition of the roof of the above Chapel 
has long _been a source of grave anxiety to the con- 
gregation, and the damage done by recent gales 
reveals the need of its entire and immediate re- 
construction. The Vestries adjoining the Chapel 
are also beyond repair, and must be removed. 


It is proposed to reconstruct the Chapel roof, 
and to replace the Vestries by an Iron room, which 
would afford increased and much needed accommo- 
dation for Sunday School and other purposes, 


A good work is being done in the neighbourhood, 
which is densely populated by the very poor, and 
the congregation is wholly composed of poor but 
earnest persons who are unable to do more than 
meet the incidental expenses of public worship, 


An urgent appeal for funds is made by the con- 
gregation that the work, which will involve an 
outlay of about £230, may be undertaken at once, 
as arrangements must be made to meet for worship 
elsewhere. 


The Provincial Assembly of London and South 
Eastern Counties have, with the full sanction and 
approval of the London District Unitarian Society, 
promised the sum of £25 from the St. Alban’s 
Fund, when the amount raised reaches £150. 

Donations or promises will be thankfully re- 
ceived by the Treasurer of the Fund, G. W. Cuirry, 
Esq. (President of the Provincial Assembly of 
London and §. E. Counties), Mildura, Park Avenue, 
Dover; or by the Minister, the Rev. A. J. 
MarcHant, 37, Clifton-road, Peckham, London, S.E., 
by whom they will be acknowledged. 


Contributions Received or Promised. 


Lise 
Amount previously acknowledged 41 6 0 
Sir J. T. Brunner, Bart., doce! pseOe20 
Mrs. H. Rutt Sa : sponte eo. 
SOA He citrscs as 3) OS10.0 
«S.,” London ve E00 
J. Harrison, Esq., London QAEQESO 
A Friend (per Rey. A. J. Marchant) 38 38.0 
Miss Preston, London... 5-055.0 
Misses M. C. and C. A. Martineau, London 5 0 0 
Stanton W. Preston, Esq , London (con- 
ditional promise) : sone De OO 
Mrs. Suffield, , Reeding 010 0 
BAe 10 
ANTED, a bright, intelligent NUR- 
SERY-GOVERNESS for three children 
(8, 5, and 3), Little or no teaching required, but 


knowledge of Kindergarten preferred. Needlework. 
Address, B., c/o Ryley, Stationer, Thrapston. 


ANTED, situation as USEFUL or 
COMPANION HELP, or other position of 

trust suitable. Good references given. Neigh- 
bourhoods of Reading or Hampstead preferred.— 
Address, E, Howrtt, 5, Addington-road, Readir g. 


GAZE’S EASTER TOURS. 


Paris Trip, vid. Dieppe, 26s.; vid Calais, 30s, 
Paris Trip, including Hotel, from £2 163.; 
also personally conducted 

TOURS to Rome, Madrid, or Seville ; Fe 
to Belgium, 6 days, £4 17s. 6d.; 
to Holland, 6 days, £4 19s. 

TRAVEL TIGKETS to the Seaside, Hotel inclusive, 
from 22s, 
Short Trips and Excursions everywhere. 
Programmes free ; apply GAZE’S Offices, ° 
142, Strand; 150, Piccadilly ; and 18, 
Westbourne- -grove. 


ESTABLISHED 1851, 
B IRKBECK B AN K, 


SourHampron Burtpines, CHancery Lanz, LonDON 


TWO AND A-HALF PER CENT, INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 
TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 


of minimum monthly balance, when not drawn 
below £100, 


STCCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES pur- 
chased and sold. 


—_— 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 
For the encouragement of Thrift, the Bank re- 
ceives small sums on deposit and allows Interest 
Monthly, on each completed £1, 


= 


IRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY, 
HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR 
TWO QUINEAS PER MONTH. 


IRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 
HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 
FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH. 
The BIRKBECK ALMANAC, Post free on 
application. 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager, 


l ta CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY 
ADELAIDE-PLACE, LONDON BRIDGE 


Interest on Loans reduced to Four-and-a-half 
per Cent, 


DIRECTORS. 
Chairman — Sir H. W. Lawrence, Bart., 21 
Mincing-lane, B.C. 
Deputy-Chairman—Marx H, Jupcz, A.R.1.BA., 
7, Pall Mall, S.W. 
F. H, A. Harpcastts, F.S.1., 5, Old Queen-st., S.W. 
Miss Orme, 118, Upper Tulse-hill, 8. W. 
STEPHEN SEAWARD TaYLER, 151, Brixton-road, S.W, 
and Mrs. Henry Rurt, 1, Randolph-gardens, N.W. 


PREFERENCE SHARES £10, Interest 44 per 
cent. DEPOSITS received at 3, 34, and 4 per cent., 
witbhdrawable at short notice. 


LIBERAL ADVANCES promptly made. 
Monthly repayment, including principal, prem um 
and interest for each £100 advanced—21 years, 
13s, 6d. ; 18 years, 14s. 9d.; 15 years, 16s. 1d. ; 
10 years, "£1 is, 8d, Survey Fee to £500, half-a- 
guinea, 


Special facilities given to persons desiring to pur- 
chase houses for their own occupation. Prospectus 
free, 

FREDERICK LONG, Manager. 


COTCH TWEEDS and SERGES at 


Mill Prices, Ladies’ or Gents’ ; best quality 
only. Patterns post free; orders carriage paid.— 
Gro. McLeop & Sons, Hawick N.B. 


FREDK. LONG & SON, 


AUCTIONEERS, SURVEYORS, HOUSE & LAND AGENTS 
4, Adelaide Place, London Bridge, E.C. 


Rents Collected, and the entire management of 
Property in any part of London or Suburbs under- 
taken. Valuations for Probate, &c, 


\ ANTED, at the end of April, the 
post of LADY COMPANION ; 9 years’ ~ 

«xpe ience, and good references.— Address, J., 

InQoIRER Office, Essex Hall, Essex-street, Strand, 
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INSTRUCTION IN THE PRINCIPLES OF RELIGION FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


LIST OF SUGGESTED PUBLICATIONS :—FOR YOUNG CHILDREN. 


Jesus: The Story of His Life. By Misses Gruae. 1s. 6d. 


“An attempt to present the story of the Gospels and such illustrative 
information as is to-day available in simple modern language suited to the 
comprehension of little children. This has been well done, and is sure to 
interest the little ones.’—Lterary World, 


Outline Lessons in Religion. By R. A. Armstrone. 64d. 
The author takes his lesson from a stone, an acorn, a dog, and sd on toa 


child, marking the upward development of each, and ending with suggestive 
lessons on Conscience, God, the Bible, &c. ; 


The Book of Beginnings. By Aunr Amy. 1s. net. 

“Tha selections from Genesis are given unaltered, in large type, preceded 
in each case by a brightly written statement of what, in the author’s view, 
the Biblical stury amounts to for the modern reader. At the end of each 
Scripture passage are placed moral and religious reflections fer use by the 
teacher, and there is a collection of able critical notes at the end of the 
book.” —Christian World. 


FOR OLDER CHILDREN. 


Life in Palestine when Jesus Lived. By J. Esrzin 
CaRPENTER, M.A, 1s, 


The geographical position of Palestine, the history of the time, the various 
sects and parties among the Jews, their expectations, &c., are here described. 


The Childhood of Jesus. By W.C. Gannerr. ls. 6d. 
A book for parents and teachers, enabling them to describe the surroundings 
of the life of Jesus. There are also hints for questions and conversations.” 


Our Unitarian Faith. By J.T. Marriorr. Ils. 


Six Lectures on: Js the doctrine of the Trinity taught in the New Testa- 
ment ? How did Christians come to believe in the Trinity ? Concerning Jesus 
Christ and the way of Salvation. A Unitarian view of the Bible. The Unit- 
arian Inheritance. Some Further Observations on Unitarian Doctrine, 


Story of Religion in England. 
D.D.. 2s. 6d. 
An account of the gradual development of religious thought and life in 
this ccuntry. Sets of Lantern Slides to illustrate this work will be lent out. 
Applications for these to be made to Mr. B. C. Hare, at Essex Hall. 


The Helper for 1898 and for 1899. Hdited by Aunr Amy. 
2s. 6d. net each vol. 4 
These two volumes contain a great variety of material for Lessons in 
Religion which parents and teachers wi!l find most instructive and helpful. 


Unitarian Christianity. The following short tracts are re- 
commended :—“ A Plea for Unitarian Christianicy,” by W. Copeland 
Bowie, $d. “ Unitarian Christianity Explained,” by R. A. Armstrong, 
B.A., $d. “What Unitarians Believe,” by Charles Hargrove, M.A., $d. 
“What is it to be a Unitarian?” by John Page Hopps, $d. 


By Brooxe Hxrrorp, 


FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN. 


God and the Soul. By R. A. Armstrong, B.A. Is. net. 

“ Looking at the book simply asa Truth-seeker, I am convinced that it 
assumes nothing which the Agnostic can disturb, infers nothing which its 
premisses do not involve, and gathers into its results all the contents of 
Christian aspiration and experience.”—Dr. Martineau. 


Religious Thought as Interpreted by Unitarians. By 
Brooke HerRFoRD, D.D. 1s. net, 

Contents :—Introductory: A Brief Account of Unitarianism. (1) The 
Old and the New Thought of the Bille ; (2) The Old and the New Faith in 
God ; (3) The Christ of the Gospels Brought Back ; (4) Practical Christianity : 
The Salvation of Society ; (5) Heaven and Hell: Here and Hereafter, 


The Pauline Benediction. By J. Drummonp, LL.D. 1s. 
Contents :—l. The Grace of Christ; Il. Tae Love of God; III. The 
Communion of the Holy Spirit. 


Immortal Life. By C. J. Srrzet, M.A. 1s. net. 

Conrents :—I. Hindrances to Belief ; II, The Alternative; III. The Soul’s 
Cry for Life; IV. The Potentiality of Man’s Nature ; V. A Faith grounded 
in God; VI. Have we Lived Before? VII. Heaven and Hell; VIII. One 
World at a Time. 


The Beginnings of Christendom. By W.G. Tarrant,B.A. 1/- 
A sketch of the Early Christian Church, formation of the New Testament, 
rise of the Priesthood, and growth of the Creeds, 
“ This little book can be safely recommended as a very readable and trust- 
worthy introduction to a study of early church history.”—Literary World. 


Heads of Unitarian History. By Aunx.Gorpon, M.A. 2s. 


“The history of English Unitarianism is less koown than it deserves to 
be. Many of its passages being obscure, and the threads of its story being 
complicated, it has not presented itself as an easy study.. The following 
outline is the result of an attempt to lay bare the framework of the subject, 
as a guide to learners.” — Prefuce. 


The Bible, what it is and is not. By Jossrx Woop. 1/6 net. 


ConTENTs :—(1) The Great Bibles of the World ; (2) The Authorised 
Version ; (3) The Text and the Canon ; (4) The Revised Version ; (5) Infalli- 
bility ; (6) Inspiration ; (7) Spots on the Sun, or Mistakes in the Bible ; 
(8) Evolution in the Bible—I. God ; (9) Evolution in the Bible—II. Man ; 
(10) Evolution in the Bible—III. Morality ; (11) Tae Religion of the Bible ; 
(12). What is left of the Bible after we have deducted Myth and Miracle ? 
(13) The Right Use and Interpretation of the Bible. 


Unitarian Christianity. The following Essays and Tracts 
will prove useful :—‘ The Faith of a Free Church,” by S. M. Crothers, 
3d. “The Doctrine of the Trinity,” by James Harwood, B.A., 2d. “The 
Doctrine of Atonement,” by G. Vance Sinith, Ph.D., 8d. ‘ Fhe Person 
of Christ,” by Wa. Gaskell, M.A.,1d. “The Principles and Ideals of 
Unitarians,” by R. A. Armstrong, B.A., 1d. “ Main Lines of Unit- 
arianism,” by Brooke Herford, D.D., 1d. ‘‘ Was Jesus God ?” by J. T. 
Sunderland, M.A., 2d. “Why am I a Unitarian?” by J. Freeman 
Clarke, D.D., 1d. ‘Our Unitarian Gospel,” by M. J. Savage, D.D., 2d 
“The Larger Meaning of Unitarianism,” by J. T. Sunderland, M.A., 2d, 


BOOK ROOMS, ESSEX HALL, ESSEX STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY. 
ONE PENNY. Post Free, 1s. 6d. per Annum. 
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Articles on Important Social Questions, Education, 
&c., from a purely ethical standpoint, 
Children’s Page. 


TWOPENCE WEEKLY. 
Office; 17, Johnson’s-court, Fleet-st., London, E.C, 


cliffe Hotel. 50 rooms. Full-sized billiard table. 
Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff Promenade. 
Due south. Near Unitarian Church.—Mr. and 
Mrs. Pocock. 


Ov ENE ORT comfortable 
private BOARDING-HOUSE ; close to sea ; 
sheltered among the Pines; south aspect. Billiard- 
room (full-sized table). Terms moderate.—Address, 
Miss CHaLDEcort, Stirling House, Manor-road. 


BEIGHION. Superior BOARDING 
ESTABLISHMENT, near sea and lawns ; 
large pleasant rooms; bath and smoke rooms. 
Terms moderate.—Miss SInuirant, 11, Rochester- 
gardens, Hove, 


RS. ROBERT TURNER (late of 

Ditchling) receives BOARDERS. Terms 

moderate ; suitable for students.—94, Grosvenor- 
road, S.W. 


Howell, Wrexham; Rey. A. B. Grosart, LL.D., Black- &% 
burn ; Dr. Norman Kerr, London, &c. Central, Quiet, : 
Exceptionally Clean, Moderate in Charges. Spacious 
Coffee Rooms, Visitors’ Drawing Rooms, Baths, &c. #@ 
Breakfast or Tea, 1s. -3d. to 2s. Rooms, 1s. 6d. to 2s. 6d. 
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OUSEKEEPER WANTED, early in 

June, for one of the West Central Temper- 
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&c. Must be a teetotaler.—Apply for application 

form to Freprric SmirH, West Central Hotel, 
Southampton-row, London, W.C. 
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THE FIRST OF SPRING. 


Tue first of spring! and yet ’neath winter’s 
sway 
The world remains; and half-awakened 
flow’rs, 
Dreaming of life, still hide in snowy 
low’rs, 
While back to heaven the lark doth make 
his way. 


O lovely winter, fair and yet forlorn, 
Unloose the chains that bind the sleep- 
ing earth, 
And spring shall wake, a thousand joys 
__ have birth, 
And Nature with mankind keep Haster 
morn. 
Epwarp 'TrscHEMACHER. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


eee 


AutnHouagn dated, as usual, for Satur- 
day, Tuer Inquirer may this week reach 
our readers in London on Thursday even- 
ing, so that they may be reminded by the 
Calendar notice of the service on the 
morning of Good Friday at Effra-road 
Chapel, Brixton. There will also be 
service, we believe, at Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 
Hampstead. On the morning of Easter 
Sunday the Rev. Stopford A. Brooke, 
M.A., is to preach at Effra-road, Brixton, 
the service beginning at eleven o’clock. 


Amone the special contributions to our 
Easter number we are privileged to in- 
clude part of a hitherto unpublished 
sermon for Easter by the late Dr. Sadler. 
Many of our readers will be glad to hear 


that a volume of Dr. Sadler’s “Sermons 
and Hymns for Children” will shortly be 
published by Messrs. James Clarke 
and Co., and also that a volume of Com- 
munion Addresses and other papers 
and verses is to be printed for private 
circulation. 


Tue report of the Children’s Flower 
Fund for last year records that about 527 
boxes of flowers were sent during the 
spring and summer of 1898 to 54 
elementary schools or departments of 
schools in London, being nearly double 
the number sent in the previous year. Six 
country schools undertook to send flowers, 
four of them being elementary schools, and 
in at least one instance the children of the 
country and town schools have exchanged 
pleasant letters. There is still need of 
further help, both in the matter of funds 
and of helpers in the country. The expendi- 
ture last year was £12 16s. 9d. Intforma- 
tion as to the best methods of packing 
flowers, the times of sending, &c., will be 
given by Miss M. S. Beard, 20, Christ- 
church-road, Hampstead, N.W., who will 
also be glad to receive subscriptions and 
the names of any who are willing to 
undertake to send flowers. 


THE centenary of Haydun’s “ Creation,” 
which was first publicly performed at 
Vienna, March 19, 1799, was celebrated on 
Saturday week by a fperformance at the 
Crystal Palace, and in many other places 
passages from the oratorio were rendered 
in commemoration. The “Creation,” 
says the Athenewm eritic, ‘still lives. It 
does not astonish, neither does it power- 
fully move us; but the fresh, genial music 
is pleasant to listen to; it speaks to us of 
that simplicity in art so much preached, but 
so little practised in these days.” Haydn 
was nearly sixty-seven when he completed 
the “Creation,” over which, although 
usually a rapid worker, he took nearly 
two years. He worked at it in a very 
earnest spirit. ‘Never was I so pious,” 
he said, ‘as when composing the 
‘Creation.’ I knelt down every day and 
prayed God to strengthen me for my 
work.” Sunday week-was the actual day 
of the centenary, and after evening ser- 
vice on that day at Effra-road Chapel, 
Brixton, some of our friends had the 
opportunity of hearing passages from the 
oratorio beautifully rendered. 


The Guild work in Young Days for this 
year consists in “Talks about our Uni- 
tarian Faith,” by the Editor, with stories 
and pictures of its leaders, Theophilus 
Lindsey, Priestley and Channing are the 
leaders dealt with in previous numbers, the 
beautiful portrait of Channing by 
Gambardella being reproduced in the 
March number. 


In the April number the! 


talk is about the meaning of religion, 
and the story of Theodore Parker is told. 
There is a reproduction of part of the 
beautiful monument to Parker in Boston, 
the grave-stone at Florence, and the well- 
known portrait of him at the age of thirty- 
six. We trust that these “Talks,” 
admirable as Mr. Wright is so well able to 
make them, will be widely read and will 
receive the attention from our young 
people which they certainly deserve. 

Aw interesting historical sketch of the 
Memorial Hall, Manchester, has been. 
drawn up by Mr. Harry Rawson, the 
chairman of the trustees, and is now 
printed. The Hall was founded in com- 
memoration of the two thousand ejected 
ministers of 1662, at the time of the bi- 
centenary of their faithful witness. The 
first circular in connection with the move- 
ment was issued in December, 1861, by 
Dr. J. R. Beard and others, and in March, 
1862, it was determined on the motion of 
Mr. R. D. Darbishire, seconded by Mr. 
R. M. Shipman, that the Hall should be 
erected, “to be settled on perfectly open 
trusts for religious, philanthropic and 
educational purposes.” In June, 1864, the 
corner stone was laid by Alderman 
Mackie, and in January, 1866, the Hall was 
opened, the trust-deed being signed in the 
following March. Among the original 
trustees was the present chairman, to 
whom we are indebted for this valuable 
record. 

Tuer papers have reported a legacy of 
£1,500 bequeathed by Mr. Wilhams, a 
young solicitor of. Swansea, to the Uni- 
versity College, Aberystwith, for a 
scholarship “to be held by a student of 
Welsh nationality, but not a Unitarian or 
a Roman Catholic.” The college authori- 
ties think that the religious disqualifica- 
tions are contrary to the terms of their 
Charter ; and Mr. Justice North, sitting 
in Chancery, has given them a month to 
decide what course they will take. Mr. 
Williams is said to have been a Congrega- 
tionalist, and a Liberal in politics ; but it 
would seem from this bequest to have been 
a liberalism of doubtful quality. The 
Aberystwith College was more fortunate 
in another bequest which we recently 
reported of £1,000 from the late Mr. W. 
Roberts of Manchester, unspoiled by any 
such sectarian limitation, 


Dr. RicHarp GaRnert’s retirement 
from the Keepership of Printed Books 
at the British Museum has been marked 
by many expressions of gratitude and 
high appreciation from those best able to 
measure the value of his services. The 
fifteen years of his servicé as Superinten- 
dent of the Reading Room earned for 
him the gratitude of innumerable 
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students, and his Keepership, during 
the last nine years, is memorable for the 
progress made with the great ‘“ Author- 
Catalogue.” But the Athenxwm regards 
his tenure of office as hardly less remark- 
able for his success in the acquisition of 
fine books. Five Caxtons, thirteen books 
printed by Wynkyn de Warde, a. number 
of Elizabethan rarities, the fourth German 
Bible, the first illustrated Malermi Bible 
(1490), and the first and second editions 
of the “Decamerone” are among the 
treasures he has added to the library. A 
Committee hasbeen formed for the purpose 
of presenting Dr. Garnett with his 
portrait. Among those who have joined 
it are Mr. Leslie Stephen (chairman), 
Tord Acton, Canon Ainger, Dr. S. R. 
Gardiner, Mr. Frederic Harrison, the 
Right Hon. W. E. H. Lecky, the Bishop 
of London and the Bishop of Oxford. 
Mr. Sidney Lee and Mr. Seccombe are the 
secretaries, Mr. A. H. Huth the treasurer. 

Amone the verses published in Mr. 
Stead’s War against War, some of the 
most striking have been the two following 
sonnets by Canon Rawnsley :— 


The Peace Conference. 


Nor since the day, in Bethlehem’s cavern- 
shrine, 
When those three kings knelt humbly 
to adore, 
Have earthly monarchs learnt a nobler 
lore 
Or princes met for counsel more Divine. 
Far hence I see the murderous battle-line 
Melt, and the gentle ships from shore to 
shore 
Pass fearless, barrack bugles sound no 
more, 
And men in fruitful brotherhood combine. 


Wherefore War-weary, praying War shall 


cease, 
Yet still for Peace pursuing endless 
War, 
Ye burdened nations to the Christ- 
Child kneel ! 
Unbar your visors, sheathe the hungry 
steel, 
Thank God for Love’s ambassador, the 
Tsar, 
And tender homage to the Prince of 
Peace, 


At St, Martin’s Hall, March 21, 1899. 


MEN say a soldier-knight at Amiens gate 
In mercy cleft his War-cloak with his 


sword 
To clothe a beggar—knowing not the 
Lord— 
Thereby, found Christ; forsook his warrior 
state " 
And preached God’s love. Is Martin oat 
of date ? 
Or vainly must the nation’s hungry 
horde 
Ask men at arms some succour to 
afford 


And they pass heedless, uncompassionate ? 
- Nay, for in Europe—long time won to 
Christ— 
Where still the vines, that are His 
symbol, flower, 
Where in the wind the olive still is 
white, 
At last with War shall Reason hold her 
tryst, 
And patriot Love—the true cosmo- 
polite— 
Shall claim for all the world St. Martin’s 
dower, 


THE LIVERPOOL CONFERENCE 
OF DOMESTIC MISSION WORKERS. 


“To me this ministry is peculiarly in- 


‘teresting, regarded: as the beginning of a 


series of operations for banishing from 


society its chief calamity and reproach, 
‘and for changing the face of the civilised 


and Christian world. Ri 

“This horrible contrast of condition, 
which all large cities present, has existed 
too long. Shalbit endure for ever ? 

“We have lived comfortably, perhaps 
luxuriously, in our dwellings, whilst 
within astone’sthrow were fellow-creatures, 
the children of our Father in heaven, as 
nobly born and gifted as ourselves, in 
whose countenances might be read brutal 
ignorance, hopeless misery, and degrading 
vice. 

“Poor there will be, but they need not, 
must not, exist as a degraded hopeless 
caste. They need not, must not, be cut off 
from the brotherhood of humanity. Their 
children must not be left to inherit and 
propagate their crimes and woes. To put 
an end to such a class is the highest 
office of Christian philanthrophy. Do 
you ask how it is to be done? I answer, 
Christianity has wrought mighty revolu- 
tions, and in these we have an earnest of 
what it is able and destined to accom- 
plish. Let us bring this into new contact 
with the poor. Let us send forth men 
imbued with its spirit to preach it to the 
poor, and, still more, to study poverty in 
all its forms, that the moral pestilence 
which has so long ravaged the Christian 
world may at last be stayed.” 


It is calculated to make us pause, in the 
swell and strut with which it has become 
fashionable to speak of the achievements 
of this ‘“‘ wonderful century,” that these 
words, so true in their presentation of 
facts, so convincing in their appeal to the 
highest emotions of our common 
humanity, were spoken in 1835. They 
are taken from a sermon preached by 


Dr. Channing to the Benevolent Fra- 


ternity of churches at Boston, on the 
occasion of its first anniversary.* It 
is possible, though difficult. to believe, 
that the problem may have been more 
flagrant and glaring because so little had 
been attempted up to that time in the way 
of amelioration. But it is unquestionably 
true that these words come with as 
thrilling an appeal to-day, because we are 
sensible that not only does the problem 
still exist, but that it is vaster, more com- 
plex, and being more generally realised, 
all the more urgent to be dealt with by 
those who have their brothers’ welfare at 
heart. 

In the domain of morals and religion, 
no less than in politics, it is necessary to 
note particularly the scale by which we 
are measuring the importance of varying 
facts. Measured by the vast plane of the 
problem sought to be solved, or at least 
dealt with both in 1835 and to-day, the 
few small institutions known in about a 
dozen cities as Domestic Missions must 
appear very puny and feeble replies -to 
the appeal of Channing’s prophetic word. 

But looked at from the interior work- 
ing of these institutions, and measured by 
the worth of individual souls reclaimed to 
righteousness, to self-respect, to society, 
and to God, it is impossible to over-esti- 


* This was nine years after Dr. Tuckerman, 
Channing's life-long friend, had entered on his 
ministry to the poor in Boston, 


mate the value of the labours of those who, 
working in obscure and quiet ways, and 
courting little public attention, have, 
nevertheless, accomplished 1nuch* in the 
dark places of humanity’s sorest need. 

As our readers alveady know, a Confer- 
ence on the subject of Demestic Missions 
is to be held in Liverpool on Tuesday and 
Wednesday, April 18 and 19, in the rooms 
of the Mission House at Mill-street. . 

Judging by the programme before us, 
there will be no lack of interesting matter 
for discussion, which cannot fail to be of 
service to those who in various parts of 
the country are engaged in similar duties, 
confronted by similar difficulties, aiming 
at the same ideals. The Conference is to 
commence on Tuesday afternoon by a re- 
ception of the visitors at 2.30, followed 
at 3 by a paper on “ The Development of 
a Mission Congregation,” by the Rey. 
Wilfred Harris (secretary of the Man- 
chester Domestic Mission Society), whose 
name is sufficient guarantee for an able 
and earnest treatment of the deepest and 
the highest work of a domestic missionary. 
The evening meeting will be devoted to 
“Old and New Methods of Work,” and 
will be opened by Mr. W. J. Clark, of 
Birmingham. A glance at the report of 
Hurst-street Domestic Mission will show 
that this cannot fail to be interesting and 
suggestive. Wednesday’s Conference com- 


/mences at 10.30 a.m. with a devotional 


service, to be followed at 11 by a méeting, 
which, it is hoped, will be presided over 
by Mr. William Rathbone. The subject 
for discussion is ‘‘ Domestic Missions and 
their Relations to Charity Organisation 
and other Kindred Agencies.” 'The paper 


‘opening the discussion will be read by a 


Liverpool layman. The afternoon Con- 
ference will be concerned with the great 
subject of Temperance. The chair is to 
be taken by Alderman Bowring, J.P., and 
a paper on “The Drink Curse, and How to 
Deal with It” will be read by the Rev. 
J. C. Street, of Shrewsbury, to be followed 
by discussion. 

In the evening Sir John T. Brunner, 
Bart., M.P., and Lady Brunner will hold 
a reception in the large hall of the mission,. 
to which all visitors and friends who have 
been attending the Conference will be 
invited. A few speeches from some of the. 
leaders present may be expected. 

The Committee who have the arrange- 
ments for the Conference in charge desire 
it to be understood that, while they are 
inviting all those living at any distance. 
from Liverpool who are interested in 
Domestic Mission work and desirous 
to attend, they will be very pleased 
indeed to see any friends, whether 
actually invited or not, who can make it 
convenient to attend. The Conference is 
not confined to those who are actually 
engaged in the work of these institutions, 
but is open to all who desire the great 
work, which they have been established 
and maintained to promote, carried on 
with as great earnestness and devotion as 
has been witnessed during the sixty years 
of their history. Rrcuarp Rosinson, 


Spzax as you think, be what you are, 
pay your debts of all kinds. I prefer to 
be owned as sound and solvent, and my 


word as good as my bond, and to be ~ 


what cannot be skipped, or dissipated, or 
undermined to all the éclat of the universe, 
—Emerson, 
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REVIVING LIFE. 


Tre re-appearing leaf-buds on all the 
trees, miraculous in beauty, infinite in 
number, and the response of every leaping 
heart at the sight, remind us that the Life 
that had ebbed through autumn and 
winter is returning, flowing and bursting 
through every barrier, like the flood tide. 
Strange, ricb, miraculous life, which our 
hearts weicome each vear as something 
divine, and to which they respond each 
year with an unmistakable experience of 
genuine delight. God links us to Him- 
self by natural homage, so to speak: He 
secures our hearts. And though we flatter 
ourselves, it may be, at first, on our reason 
and intellect, on our judgment and 
opinions about God, thinking that we are 
thus forging the strongest bond of attach- 
ment to Him, yet, as the years flee, and 
the spring returning is ever more precious, 
and we welcome it ever more tenderly and 
from the heart, we begin to see that a 
golden bond has already held us all along, 
and then our own poor forged chains, 
made to bind ws to Him, lest He should 
escape us, begin to be neglected, the links 
snap, through weakness or through rust. 
What matters? Why did we ever think 
it was needful to forge such weak, human 
chains to bind us to God? The ever- 
lasting arms were beneath us and about 
us. What other bond was needed ? 

We find at length there can be no self- 
delusion—where our treasure is, there will 
our heart be also. We are like the 
Catholics, if I may compare small things 
with great, who, in the time of Queen 
Elizabeth, being bidden to worship in the 
Church of England, sent to Rome to know 
the pleasure of his Holiness the Pope. 
He returned for answer’: “Tell the Ca- 
tholics in England to give me their hearts, 
and the Queen may take the rest.” Be- 
yond this, indeed, speaks the Divine Life 
tous: “You cannot but give me your 
hearts, and for the rest, My thoughts are 
not your thoughts, nor my ways your 
ways. Your proofs of my existence or 
non-existence, your justifications of my 
ways to men, what are they but mere fine- 
spun cobwebs, which one strong heart- 
pulsation of delight in the universal self-. 
_ evident Life with its mystery, its. power 
- and its beauty, sweeps clean away ? Have 
I not created you to love me, not to com- 

rehend me?” 

And with the years, surely, deep answers 
unto deep, the deep things of the spirit of 
man to the deep things of God—our own 
life being thus a reviving, re-appearing 
life unfolding more and more its inner 
nature, its endless capacity for apprehen- 
sion and delight. With every unfolding 
of ourselves comes a new revelation of the 
Divine Life, an unfolding of our self’s 

Self. The more we learn, the more we 
have to learn, the more we need to learn, 
the more there is to learn—about the 
flower in the crannied wall, and the prim- 
rose on the river’s brim. 

A tale is told of a Jesuit Father, who 
late in life became an accomplished 
naturalist, having been moved to commence 
the study of Nature on this wise: “ He 
was very ill; and while meditating on 
what he believed would prove his death- 
bed, this thought came into his mind-—‘I 
am going, as I humbly hope, to heaven, 
but how little do I know of the glory of 
the earth I am about to leave.” His 

ignorance of earth shocked him as he was 
wbout to pass from it for ever, Contrary 


to his expectation, he recovered; and he. 


then devoted himself to gaining more 


knowledge of the marvellous works of God, | 


stretched around him in boundless pro- 
fusion, as the best preparation for enjoying 
the majesty of the Heaven to come.” If 
every returning spring, as it renews the 
earth and speaks of the everlasting glory 
of Divine Life, could find us renewing our 
mind—finding new things to love and 
admire in old things, and what is older 
than the spring ?—then should we learn 
whatthe Apostle meant by speaking of going 
from strength to strength and from glory 
to glory. Though every spring we catch 
a glimpse of the gleam of the golden 
bond, and feel the thrill of the touch 
of the everlasting arms about us, 
yet it is but slowly we seem to realise 
whither the glimpse and the thrill would 
lead us—are leading us. Walsingham, 
Secretary of State to Queen Elizabeth, 
once wrote to Lord Burleigh: “ We have 
lived long enough to our country, to our 
fortunes, and to our Sovereign ; it is high 
time that we began to live for ourselves 
and to God.” It was as if he had begun to 
perceive that the tide of the Divine Life 
in him had ebbed far away from his daily 
life, and was now feeling the inevitable 
attractive force drawing it to itself. The 
dust of mortality gathers about the walls 
and windows of the soul’s house, and 
periodically, as the insect casts off its 
chrysalis, and the serpent its wrinkled 
skin, it seems bidden also to cast off the 
darkening and defiling signs of mortality, 
that make us forget that the life we live we 
live (ifwe normally lived) to God. Oris this, 
perhaps, not a fitter parable of the desecrat- 
ing touch of the worldly life upon the Christ 
that would arise from the dead within us ? 

We read that “when the church of the 
Eternal Wisdom at Constantinople was 
captured by the hosts of Islam, and 
turned into a mosque, the great mosaic 
figure of the Christ enthroned in glory 
over the Hast was defaced and blotted with 
paint. But as the years went by, the im- 
perishable mosaic wore its way, so to say, 
through the fading veil, and the calm face 
once more looked down upon those who 
bowed beneath.” So is it when, after the 
vain endeavour of living to ourselves, and 
bringing against our highest and best 
and divinest nature the barbarous hosts of 
our headstrong will and unbridled passions 
and having felt at enmity with the calm 
monitor within us and above us, we 
endeavour to deface and blot it out. As 
gradually, almost as miraculously as 
the new life appears in spring under the 
black, dead disguise of winter, appear 
little gleams of our new life, our true life, 
from time to time, as a little of the futile 
paint has yielded to the wearing and 
corroding power of time, and at 
length, our hostility gradually ceasing, 
the hidden nobler self appears in 
its pristine splendour, to teach us and to 
draw us to live no longer to our- 
selves alone, but to God. ‘The salvation 
of men lies, deed, in this their strange 
recuperative power, their capacity for 
renewing their life and renewing 
their mind. Childhood and youth 
are often compared to the spring, but it 
almost seems truer to compare spring to 
that period of life in most people that 
appears when much of the storm and 
stress of life has passed, when from 
beneath a dark and gloomy landscape, 
which we have made of our lives, with its 
dull hues and leafless forms, devastated 


by harsh and bitter and cold experiences 
of the old life, of the old Adam, there appear 
siens of a new life, of the Christ in each 
of us, of the new Adam, the re-birth of 
the spirit, when faith and hope and love 
begin to burgeon into leaf and flower and 
fruit, in forms and colours quite other 
than the frail, pale things of our child- 
hood and our youth. And we begin to 
comprehend the meaning of the words 
uttered of him who came that we might 
have life and have it abundantly—< the 
life that he liveth he liveth unto God.” 


i. L. H. THomas. 


OUR CHILDHOOD’S GARDEN. 


Do you remember, dear, the garden old, 
The garden where our happy childhood 
passed ? 
Look back across the years that since 
have flown ; 
Look back and see the joys that we have 
known 
In days before our locks so white had 
grown, 
In days when mine were brown and yours 
were gold. 
Look back and see that garden thro’ 
the veil that Time has cast. 


In June it was a maze of colours gay. 
Fragrant in one dear nook white jasmine 
bloomed ; 
Another was a tangle of sweet peas, 
And in and out the blossoms went the 
bees ; 
The jasmine petals floated on the breeze. 
There you and I would roam in gladsome 
play, 
The air that moved about us with those 
subtle scents perfumed. 


Do you remember how fell winter’s breath 
Slew all our flowers? The joys of long 
ago 
Lie withered with them. Cold is now 
the sod 
That nursed those flowers, where our 
footsteps trod : 
The stark bare trees stretch out their 
arms to God, 
And all around I see a world of death 
Where once was that bright world of 
life basking in summer’s glow. 


But, dear, do you forget, when we had 
grown 
So weary of the cold, how winter fled, 
And spring’s soft voice called primroses 
to birth, 
violets adorned the wakening 
earth ? 
Was not our joy the waiting time well 
worth 
When by the wall we found some snow- 
drops blown, 
And crocus cups drew chains of gold 
around the garden bed ? 


And 


Did we not find our treasures newly made 


Hach resurrection time? And shall we 
fear 

To lose for aye the loves and hopes of 
yore 


Because to-day life’s field is frozen o’er? 
Has not grim winter come and gone 
before P 
So let us trust that when this wintry 
shade 
Is past, we'll find im bloom elsewhere 
the flowers that faded here. 


Easter, 1899. Turopors Miutzs. 
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ARNOBIUS.—IV. 


Arnosrus has no doubt as to the evil 
effects of purchasing the remission of 
sins. He argues that if the gods could be 
angry with sins, it is the part of the gods 
“to forgive the sins of the guilty without 
any price or reward. But if this cannot 
be, it would be much wiser, that they 
should coutinue obstinately offended, than 
that they should be softened by being 
corrupted with bribes. For the multitude 
increases of those who, sin, when there is 
hope given of paying for their sin; and 
there is little hesitation to do wrong, when 
the favour of those who pardon our 
offences can be bought” (VII. c. 8). It 
is interesting to observe that Arnobius 
knows nothing apparently of the Old 
Testament nor of the sacrificial system of 
the Jewish Law. If he had, it is certain 
that he would not have regarded it as 
typical of the sacrifice of Christ. 

As he demurred to the allegorical inter- 
pretation of heathen myths, he would 
have been sure to have objected to the 
interpretation of the heathen sacrifices as 
typical of the sacrifice of Christ. But 
in the case of Christ there was no death, 
no suffering, and therefore no sacrifice. 
Christ himself did not die upon the cross, 


but “only the human. form which he had' 


put on, and which he wore about him” 
(I. c. 62). Nor was it possible that 
Christ should suffer. 
not see that that which is immortal cannot 
be subject to any pain; that that, on the 
contrary, cannot be immortal which does 
suffer pain.” 

Arnobius did not believe in the ever- 
lasting punishment of the wicked, because 
he did not believe that the soul of man 
was necessarily immortal. ‘The souls of 
men are of a neutral character, inasmuch 
as they have been produced by secondary 
beings, made subject to the law of death, 
of little strength, perishable; they are 
gifted with immortality, if they have faith 
in God Supreme who alone has power to 
grant such blessings, by putting away 
corruption” (IT. e. 538). 

“It is the right of Christ alone to give 
salvation to souls and assign them ever- 
lasting life. . Souls can receive from 
no one life and salvation, except from him 
to whom the Supreme Ruler gave this 
charge and duty. This is the door of life, 
by him alone there is access to the light; 
nor may men either creep in or enter else- 
where, all other ways being shut up and 
secured by an impenetrable barrier ” 
(II. c. 65). “ By no efforts will you be able 
to reach the prize of immortality; unless, 
by Christ’s gift, you have perceived what 
constitutes this immortality, and have been 
allowed to enter on the true life” 
(II. ¢. 66.) “The knowledge of God isa 
kind of vital leaven” (II. c. 32). ‘Unless 
you give yourselves to seek to know the 
Supreme God, a cruel death awaits you 
when freed from the bonds of the body; 
not bringing sudden annihilation, but 
destroying by the bitterness of its 
grievous and long-protracted punishment” 
(II. c. 61). And it is interesting to note 
that he declares that people have ceased to 
believe in the infernal regions, without 
making any reference to the Christian 
hell... It is his opinion that “the reason- 
ing holds good that the infernal regions 
are an utterly vain and empty name, and 
that under the.earth there are no Plutonian 
realms and abodes” (VII. e. 20), just as 
Juvenal (IT, 149-152) had said “ not even 


“What man does- 


children believe that there are any manes 
and subterranean realms.” 

Arnobius protests, on many grounds, 
against the use of incense in divine wor- 
ship. We may think that the gods are 
honoured thereby, but it is not a question 
“of what is done by you, but how much 
the gods value what is done by you.” 
With respect to the use of idols, it may be 
well to premise that the gods of the 
heathen must either have been embodied 
or unembodied spirits; and that, if 
embodied, they must either have had 
bodies like or unlike those of men. Now 
if they were unembodied spirits, it was 
obviously misleading to men, and degrad- 
ing to the god, to represent him under 
any form whatever. If they were embodied 
in a form unlike that of man, there was 
still a misrepresentation. The opponents 
of Arnobius contended that idols were to 
be worshipped because their dedication 
caused the gods to dwell in them, to which 
Arnobius replies :—“Do your gods then 
dwell in gypsum and in figures of earthen- 
ware? Nay, rather, are the gods the 
minds, spirits, and souls of figures of 
earthenware and of gypsum? and, that 
the meanest things may be able to become 
of greater importance, do they suffer 
themselves to be shut up and concealed 
and confined in an obscure abode?” 
(VI. c. 17)... If the gods are embodied in 
human form, then. they can only be 
present in one place at a time. ‘Is it 
possible that there can be at one time one 
god in several images, or, again, divided 
into parts by his being cutup? For let us 
suppose that there are ten thousand images 
of Vulcan in the whole world ; is it possible 
at all, as I said, that at one time one deity 
can be in all the ten thousand? I do not 
think so” (VI. c¢. 19). Hence ‘it must 
either be said and confessed that there are 
Vulcans without number, if we decide that 
he exists and is in all the images; or he 
will be in none (in one only ?) because he 
is preverted by nature from being divided 
among several” (VI. c. 19). 

When we consider these things, we are 
tempted to ask what are the principal 
points of M. Glaire’s religion, which Arno- 
bius did defend. It seems to me probable, 
that Arnobius was converted to an here- 
tical, rather than an orthodox, Christianity. 
Manicheism was widely diffused in North 
Africa at the close of the third century, 
and Arnobius shows considerable sympathy 
with some of its views, if he does not 
adopt all its dogmas. The Manicheans 
built no temples, raised no altars, carved 
and worshipped no idols, indulged in no 
imposing ceremonies. Pure and_ simple 
prayer was their only form of adoration. 
We find Arnobius protesting against 
temples, idols, and sacrifices; and he 
represents the Christians as offering fer- 
vent prayer to the Supreme Being. He 
says it is their custom “to adore God as 
the highest existence, as the Lord of all 
things that be, as occupying the highest 
place among all exalted ones, to pray to 
Him with respectful submission in our dis- 
tresses, to cling to Him with all our senses, 
so to speak, to love Him, to look up to 
Him with faith” (1. ¢. 25). It was the 
opinion of the Manicheans that Christ 
assumed a form apparently human. “‘ They 
did not celebrate the birth of Christ, for of 
his birth they denied the reality ; their 
paschal feast, as they equally disbelieved 
the reality of Christ’s passion, though 
kept holy, had little of the Christian form.” 
The diet of the Manicheans was fruit and 


herbs ; they shrank with abhorrence from 
animal food ; they abstained altogether 
from wine. At the Eucharist, Dean Mil- 
man says, they probably used pure water, 
or water mingled with raisins. Arnobius, 
as we have seen, shows considerable sym- 
pathy with this vegetarianism and teeto- 
talism of the olden time. 

It only remains for us to consider how 
far the teachings of Arnobius are in 
harmony with modern thought. He some- 
times represents the Supreme Being as the 
God of the stoical philosophy rather than 
of the Christian religion. Well, the first 
article of the Church of England describes 
God as “ without passions ” ; and I know 
some heretics who decline to attribute 
human affections to the Deity, while they 
do not hesitate to pray to Him as our 
Father who isin heaven. Arnobius taught 
that God was not the creator of the human 
race—not our Father. Men were such 
weak creatures, that some secondary God 
must have been their creator. With fine 
irony he says—God is our Father: we are 
pure emanations from the Supreme Spirit; 
and therefore, of course, “we live unblame- 
ably ; are good, just and upright; in 
nothing depraved ; no passion overpowers 
us; no lust degrades us. And because all 
our souls have one origin, we therefore 


think exactly alike; we do not differ in 


manners, we do not differ in beliefs; we 
all know God, and there are not as many 
Opinions as there are men in the world, 
nor are these divided in infinite variety.” 
And the translator adds, in a note :— 
“ Arnobius considers the reductio ad 
absurdum so very plain that he does not 
trouble himself to state his argument 
more directly ” (II. ¢. 15). 

The startling assertion that God did 
not create man is not so alien from modern 
thought as it might at first appear. It 
means that the soul of man does not come 
as a pure emanation from the Supreme 
God. How man came into existence, and 
by whom he was created, Arnobius leaves 
an open question; which modern science 
answers with the theory of Evolution. 
Neither our remotest ancestors, nor even 
ourselves, are born God-like ; but we have 
to make ourselves so; and, if we can, to 


Move upward, working out the beast 
And let the ape and tiger die. 


Arnobius teaches that men are born 
into a divine life through believing and 
practising the truth declared by Christ. 
Truth is-a species of vital leaven. This 
is an aspect of Christianity with which 
some of us are not unfamiliar. The Chris- 
tianity of many consists in the belief that 
Christ was the preacher of a pure Theism. 
The adhesion to the teachings and the 
personality of Christ as a teacher sent 
from God, above all other beliefs, is also 
not unknown at the present time. The 


conviction that sin is a weakness which ~ 


can be outgrown, and that we are not to 
be paralysed by remorse for the past, but 
rather to live to God in the present ; that 
sorrow and difficulty are opportunities of 
spiritual culture ; that our religion should 
be a religion of joy rather than sorrow— 
all which follow from the faith of 
Arnobius, has its adherents at the pre- 
seat time. 

The doctrine of conditional immortality 
may not be generally accepted nowadays ; 
but, at any rate, it has something to be 
said in its favour. Arnobius taught that. 


we were not to consider that we were 


doing God a great favour in allowing our- 
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selves to be saved; that God did not 
unduly press the matter; He left us free 
to choose between life and death. If we 
are apathetic and do not care to live a 
good life here, why should we wish for an 
endless life hereafter? If we are always 
debating whether lifeis worth living, who 
would wish to continue that debate 
throughout eternity? If, on the con- 
trary, we value life, and the joy of it 
quickens our pulses, and the thought of 
its mystery sanctifies our spirits ; if that 
life has become divine through the know- 
ledge of God, which Christ was sent to 
proclaim, then for us the door of im- 
mortal life stands always open; then 
against us the everlasting gates are never 
barred. 

Such are the theological tenets of 
Arnobius. I venture to think that they 
are calculated to develope spiritual joy 
and purity and strength in the hearts of 
those who adopt them. They are entirely 
free from any morbid treatment of sin 
and sorrow. They bid us to walk in the 
spirit of Christ’s teachings, so that we 
may not fulfil the lusts of the flesh. They 
encourage us to ‘receive with meekness 
the engrafted word which is able to save 
our souls.” They enforce that godliness 
which has the promise of the life that 
now is and of that which is to come. 

Cuartzs C, Coz. 


LITERATURE. 


HUMAN IMMORTALITY.* 


Tus little book contains the lecture 
delivered last year by Professor James 
under the Ingersoll Trust, instituted by 
the late Miss Caroline Haskell Ingersoll 
in memory of her father, who was a 
graduate cf Harvard University. The 
Trust provides for the annual delivery of 
a lecture on the ‘Immortality of Man,” 
and in undertaking the duty last year, 
Professor James clearly defiued the pur- 
pose and scope of his lecture. He does 
not range over the whole subject, but, as 
the title of his little book indicates, he 
states and deals with two definite objec- 
tions to the doctrine of Immortality, and 
in an Appendix adds some interesting and 
valuable notes. As Professor of Phi- 
losophy and a skilled psychologist, he does 
not speak without authority, and the 
lecture will be welcomed by many whose 
thought has been perplexed by the ques- 
tions here so ably dealt with. 

The first objection is very widely felt, 
not only by professional physiologists, but 
by those who are influenced by the 
_popular scientific teaching of the day, and 
go no further than the threshold of the 
question. Matter and a materialist view 
of life are naturally the first suggestion 
of physical science, but deeper thought 
shows that this is not the final word. 
Thought is in our present life indissolubly 
connected with the brain, If the brain is 
diseased, thought goes astray; if the brain 
is destroyed, thought and life at any rate 
appear to be at an end. And this is the 
confident assertion of the materialist, 
with which Professor James first deals. 
He asks his hearers to assume the truth 
of the familiar physiological formula: 


Thought is a function of the brain; and 


*“ Human Immortality : TwoSupposed Objections 
to the Doctrine.” By William James, Professor of 
Philosophy at Harvard University and Ingersoll 
Lecturer for 1898. Constable and Co. 2s. 6d, 


he then faces the difficulty thus presented, 
by inquiring what “function” really 
means in this case, and whether the 
materialist conclusion, which seems to be 
involved, isinevitable. The answer which 
Professor James gives is that such is by no 
means the cage :— 


The fatal consequence is not coercive, the 
conclusion which materialism draws being due 
solely to its one-sided way of taking the word 
“function.” And, whether we care or not for 
immortality in itself, we ought, as mere critics 
doing police duty among the vagaries of man- 


kind, to insist on the illogicality of a denial | 


based on the flat ignoring of a palpable alter- 
native. How much more ought we to insist, 
as lovers of truth, when the denial is that of 
such a vital hope of mankind ! 

When science asks the question how 
thought arises in connection with the 
brain, although that connection is clearly 
demonstrated, she is faced by one of the 
ultimate mysteries of life. There is no 
reason for saying that the physical sub- 
stance of the brain produces thought, as a 
kettle of water produces steam when it is 
boiled; and Professor James shows that 
the “function” of the brain may be 
regarded as transmissive rather than 
productive—that is to say, while;thought in 
our human life is exercised through the 
instrumentality of the brain, it does not 
follow that it has not a higher and 
spiritual origin. Thus a better image 
than the steaming kettle to describe the 
function of the brain, is'that of an organ 
with its pipes and key-board, which deter- 
mines the manner in which air shall pass 
through to produce the music, but does not 
itself make the music, which is in the 
action of the air itself. 

What form our spiritual life may take 
apart from this mortal body and the brain 
by means of which we now do our think- 
ing, we cannot say, and into this further 
question Professor James does not enter. 
His point is simply that there is no good 
ground in the physiology of the brain for 
denial of the essential spiritual nature of 
man and of the continuance of his spiri- 
tual life after the death of the body. 
Personal power, knowledge and love we 
may think of as compassing our life about 
in God who is the eternal, ever-present 
Spirit ; and through the organ of our body 
with its sensitive brain our own personal 
spiritual life, which is of God, enters into 
the activities of this world, and yet is by 
no means confined in its destiny to these 
earthly conditions. Such is the conclu- 
sion we draw from Professor James’s deal- 
ing with the first difficulty he discusses. 

The second is of an altogether different 
character, and is due to the oppression of 
the imagination, when we try to think of 
the limitless number of immortal beings 
involved in this doctrine. Formerly, Pro- 
fessor James points out, the inhabitants 
of heaven were thought of as a select 
circle, not difficult to grasp in imagina- 
tion ; but now all such limits are broken. 
Yet the difficulty is of our own creation, 
and is due simply to our feebleness of 
‘mind, and partly to our want of sympathy 
with the lives of others, far removed from 
our own immediate circle. But such diffi- 
culty cannot affect the Hternal, whose 
goodness cares for all. And so Professor 
James adds :— 

I hope now that you agree with me that the 
tiresomeness of an over-peopled heaven is a 
purely subjective and illusory notion, a sign of 
human incapacity, a remnant of the old narrow- 
hearted aristocratic creed. ‘‘ Revere the Maker, 
lift thine eye up to His style and manners of 


the sky,” and you will believe that this is 
indeed a democratic universe, in which your 
paltry exclusions play no regulative part. Was 
your taste consulted in peopling this globe? 
How, then, should it be consulted as to the 
peopling of the vast City of God? Let us put 
our hand over our mouth, like Job, and ba 
thankful that in our personal littleness we our- 
selves are here at all. The Deity that suffers 
us, we may be sure, can suffer many another 
queer and wondrous and only half-delightful 
thing. 

And the lecture concludes :— 

The heart of being can have no exclusions 
akin to those which our poor little hearts set up. 
The inner significance of other lives exceeds all 
our powers of sympathy and insight. If we 
feel a significance in our own life which would 
lead us spontaneously to claim its perpetuity, 
let us be at least tolerant of like claims made 
by other lives, however numerous, however 
unideal they may seem to us to be. Let us at 
any rate not decide adversely on our own 
claim, whose grounds we feel directly, because 
we cannot decide favourably on the alien claims, 
whose grounds we cannot feel at all. That 
would be letting blindness lay down the law to 
sight. 

Professor James’s lecture opens the way 
for an assured faith, and while not pro- 
ceeding further, makes it clear how that 
faith must be found in the present 
spiritual life with God. 


———— Se 
BLANCO WHITE.* 


More than fifty years ago the three 
volumes of the “ Life of the Rev. Joseph 
Blanco White,” largely autobiographical, 
were published by his literary executor, 
the late Rev. John Hamilton Thom, In 
1835 his “Observations on Heresy and 
Orthodoxy” first appeared, to the second 
edition of which, in 1839, he prefixed a 
letter of dedication to the Unitarians of 
Liverpool. This book is still to be had in 
the reprint of 1877, with a brief memoir 
by Mr. Thom, and to this we are glad that 
Mr. Harwood’s little book may now be 
added. It is well that renewed attention 
should be called to Blanco White, because 
of his noble nature and the quiet heroism 
of his life, and especially at this time of 
controversy in the Church, when the 
claims of sacerdotalism are so persistently 
and persuasively urged upon our people. 
For Blanco White was brought up in a 
Roman Catholic home, in the land of the 
Inquisition, and was himself a priest, 
until through bitter sufferings he achieved 
spiritual freedom, and became a witness to 
the power of a reasonable faith. 

The selections from ‘The Rationalist a 
Kempis” may be disappointing to those 
who have been led to expect too much 
from the title; but these meditations, 
written towards the close of their author’s 
life, when he was a wartyr to the most 
grievous bodily sufferings, furnish 
glimpses of his inmost thought and 
of the conflicts through which he had 
passed, which may be of real service to 
others, and certainly have a_ personal 
interest for those who are attracted to the 
man. But apart from these selections 
the little book is worth having for the sake 
of the memoir. Mr. Harwood has told 
the story of Blanco White’s life with 
sympathetic insight. The picture of his 
youth as a Roman Catholic, of his dedica- 
tion to the priesthood, and of the steps by 
which he gained his liberty, is of painful 


* “ Selections from ‘The Rationalist a Kempis,’ 
by Joseph Blanco White”’ ; with a brief memoir of 
the author. By James Harwood, B.A. Philip 
Green, 5, Essex-street. 1s, net, 
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interest. And it is a pathetic feature in 


this man’s life, that he was twice called | 
upon to make a great renunciation. For 


when he came to this country from Spain 
he was received by the best men in the 
Church of England and at Oxford, and 
was held in honour for the confession he 
had made. But soon he felt the orthodoxy 
of the Church of England to be also an 
intolerable bondage, and from a circle of 
warm friends, and the household of Arch- 
bishop Whately, he went again into exile, 
and came as a solitary man to Liverpool. 
There as a Unitarian and a Rationalist he 
found new friends, and a peace of mind 
he had never known before. What it 
meant to him may be seen in this little 
book, and more fully in the larger “ Life.” 
We trust that Mr. Harwood’s memoir 
may lead many new readers to that work, 
so rich in interest and healthy stimulus to 
a free and reverent religious life. 

Even if everything else that Blanco 
White wrote should be forgotten, his one 
sonnet will remain among the treasures of 
our English literature, a sonnet of which 
Coleridge said that it was “the finest and 
most grandly conceived” in the language. 

It is very familiar, and yet we will not 
refuse this opportunity of including it in 
our Haster number :— 

Mysterious Night! when our first Parent 
knew 

Thee, from report divine, and heard Thy 

name, 

Did he not tremble for this lovely 

Frame, 

This glorious canopy of Light and Blue ? 
Yet ‘neath a curtain of translucent dew, 

Bathed in the rays of the great setting 


Flame, 

Hesperus with the Host of Heaven 
came, 

And lo! Creation widened in man’s 


view. 
Who could have thought such Darkness 
lay concealed 


Within thy beams, O Sun! or who 
could find, 

Whilst fly, and leaf, and insect stood 
revealed, 

That to such countless Orbs thou mad’st 
us blind! 

Why do we then shun Death with anxious 
strife ? 

If Light can thus deceive, wherefore not 

Life? 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


——~~— 


(The Editor is not responsible for the opinions 
expressed by correspondents, LETTERS CANNOT BE 
INSERTED WITHOUT THE WRITER’S NAME; and all 
private information should be accompanied by the 
name and address of the sender. ] 


THE UNITARIAN NAME. 


Str,—In Mr. Charlesworth’s <“ Pro- 
vincial Letter ’’ from the Midlands, which 
you published last week, occurs the follow- 
ing :—‘‘ It is passing strange for some of 
us who have come from the orthodox 
denominations to find the spirit of 
dogmatism eager to stamp the Free 
Churches.” 

This was written because Mr. Grosvenor 
Lee had ventured to suggest the addition 
of the word Unitarian in the title of the 
Midland Christian Union. 

One cannot help feeling sorry for Mr. 
Charlesworth. To have his “calm atmos- 
phere disturbed by the blowing of a keen 


which he has been living suddenly marred 
by “the snow of denominationalism being 
flung upon him”; and, to crown all, to have 


“a glacier banged into his temperate 


zone,” this, surely, was enough to upset 
any man, and especially one “not used 
to it.” 

I confess to an entire sympathy with 
Mr. Grosvenor Lee, and I shall watch 
with considerable interest the melting 
process which Mr. Charlesworth predicts 
for the ‘glacier,’ under the influence of 
the “sun,” that’is to prove “a little too 
strong for it.” 

I do not believe there is any danger of 
“Stamping our Free Churches with the 
spirit of dogmatism,” by the addition of 
the word Unitarian in the title of the 
Union. 

On the other hand, I do believe it would 
tend to consolidate the organisation, and 
people would then know better what it 
was they were asked to support, and the 
kind of work the Union was doing. 

It amazes me to hear sometimes 
ministers of Unitarian congregations go 
out of their way to disparage and belittle 
the name Unitarian, as though they were 
thoroughly ashamed of it. Unfortunately 
this is sometimes done where the church 
or congregation is the recipient of grants 
from Unitarian sources. ~ 

For myself, I find Unitarianism 
embraces all that I have learnt to value 
and hold dear, since I have had the 
privilege of being connected with the body, 
and to me it would seem cowardly and un- 
manly not to avow myself a Unitarian. 

I know that ministers sometimes say, 
“T personally am a Unitarian, but I am 
not a Unitarian minister, and the church 
of which I am minister is not a Unitarian 
congregation.” 

All theseare subtleties which the average 
man and woman neither understands nor 
appreciates. 

It does not necessarily bind or fix a con- 
gregation—or, to quote Mr. Charlesworth, 
“Stamps them with the spirit of dog- 
matism”’—because they are described as 


Unitarian, any more than the Presbyterian 


congregations were stamped with the 
spirit of dogmatism by the use of the 
word Presbyterian. W. ViIcKERY. 

Shrewsbury, March, 27, 1899. 

[If with wearisome re-iteration we must 
once more go through this discussion over 
names, it may be worth while at the outset 
to quote the classical passage from Dr. 
Martineau’s address at the Leeds Con- 
ference in 1888: “If any one, being a 
Unitarian, shrinks, on fitting occasion, 
from plainly calling himself so, he is a 
sneak and a coward. If, being of our 
Catholic communion, he calls his chapel or 
its congregation Unitarian, he is a traitor 
to his spiritual ancestry, and a deserter to 
the camp of its persecutors” (‘ Sugges- 
tions. on Church Organisation,” p. 30). 


And might it not be once for all admitted, 


that on neither side in this controversy is 
there any question of being “ashamed ” of 
the Unitarian name, or of desiring to 
appear other than we are.—Kp. Inq. | 


——- + § &.@————_—_——— 


NONCONFORMIST MARRIAGE?ACT, 


Srr,—I fear your recent editorial note 
and previous letters in Tur Inquirer may 
unduly discourage our. congregations in 
considering the adoption of this Act. 

_ It may be that the better reform would 


wind”; to find the charming spring in | have been to require the attendance of the 


civil representative at all marriages, but, 
as things are, I think in the interest of 


the members of our congregations, and as — 


removing a marked distinction between 
marriages in our chapels and those in the 
Established Church, we should give the 
Act a fair trial. The rules look rather 
formidable, but, in reality, they only set 
forth the formalities which our ministers 
now adopt in keeping their registers, and 
as we have an “educated ministry” I 
think the rules should present no difficulty 
to them. 

There may, of course, be cases where it 
will not be considered worth while to 
adopt the Act, but, as advocates of civil 
and religious equality, I hope we shall 
not as a denomination (if I may use that 
term) allow the Act to become a dead 
letter. JOHN JONES, 

Prestwich. 

———- oo 


THE LONDON BAZAAR, 


Srr,—The present appears to be an im- 
portant moment in relation to the coming 
bazaar. What stalls may be wanted? 
This affects the question of the selection 
of a hall. London, the seat of Empire, 
with its teeming population, must always 
be of absorbing interest to the whole 
British people; to the thoughtful among 
them, the religious needs of the masses 
require the most serious consideration, 
yet with regret do we find a Unitarian 
church established only here and there. 
May.we not expect all Unitarians through- 
out the country to give their support to the 
bazaar to make it a success, and thus 
provide funds for promulgating the reli- 
gious views we are so anxious to further? 
Our London churches are already stirring 
themselves, and great attractions may be 
expected ; what a much grander effect 
would result with the aid of the manufac- 
turing interest wherever Unitarian views 
are warmly held! With many, it could 
be made a matter of proper business 
advertisement, and some even would be 
glad to pay for the space they required, 
and a grand effort all round would show 
to the world that although almost lost 
sight of in London, we are yet.an_in- 
fluential’ people; we want the Unitarian 
faith to be known, and this faith in itself 
deserves all possible publicity. 

A concentration of industry provided 
by our manufacturing friends, aided by 
their friends, could not fail to provide an 
excellent collection of all sorts of things, 
and all of us, both town and country 
people, would flock to see the sight. 
Manchester has already led the way ; 
may we hope that other important seats 
of manufacture will follow suit? It is 
invidious, perhaps, to mention the names 
of towns, because some that should be 
included in the list may be omitted, but I 
will mention a few in alphabetical order 
—namely, Birmingham, Bolton, Bradford, 
Halifax, Huddersfield, Leeds, Liverpool, 
Northampton, Nottingham, the Potteries, 
Sheffield and Stourbridge (glassware). 
Why should there not be a Scotch, an 
Irish (Belfast alone could furnish a stall 
of its own) aud a Welsh Exhibit, and 
county exhibits from England, should 
towns wish to combine ? 

It would be worth while to organise 
large country excursions—it will be the 
year 1900, a splendid opportunity for a 
new departure. The bazaar only needs a 
general support to create real enthusiasm 
all round. Brernarp Lewis, 
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THE INWARD LIFE. 


From the Psalms and Litanies of Rowland 
Williams. 


J rnoucut in waking upon the Lord, 
who is my deliverer for ever. 

Thou hast ordered in their courses sun 
and moon, the stars and the realm of light. 
Days and weeks, months and years, answer 
to Thy will,and are witnesses of Thy bounty 
for ever. 

O Thou hope of all holy and humble 
men of heart, and the Saviour of them 
that trust in Thee in time of trouble, give 
us not over as captives, in spiritual chains, 
but recover us, that we may awake to do 
Thy will. 

The good that they would, weak men do 
not; the evil that they would not, they do. 
They consent to the law in word and 
thought; they shrink from holiness in deed. 
The grace of God delivers from this 
body of death, and, where sinfulness 
abounded, makes the strength of holiness 
to abound. 

Lord, whose goodness makes the repen- 


tant strong, give us a true repentance in 


heart and life. Enough of putting a 
lawless will for Thy law, and of going 
into a far country from Thy face. 

Deny me not, O Lord, before I die, the 
knowledge of Thy truth, to my soul’s 
health, and to the deliverance of men into 
a holy freedom. Unto Thy hands I com- 
mend my soul and my prayer: give what 
Thou seest fit, and fit us for what Thou 
givest. 

Give us wisdom to abound, or patience 
to suffer need; anil where the Master 
placed us, there to be content. Let us not 
be over-anxious for to-morrow, to whom 
strength is hardly for the care of to-day. 
Yetif Thou wilt, O Lord, grant us a happy 
life, in things holy, reverend and pure, in 
things honest, seemly, and fair, in health 
and cheerfulness and good name, in safety, 
friendship and peace. Let all our work be 
done well before we come to die, and let 
us be gathered into Thine arms as the 
harvester gathers a shock in full season. 
Let our death be happy, and our happiness 
beyond the power of death. 

I believe in the living God, the Father 
who loves, the Almighty who saves, the 
Creator who forecasts the world; who in 
mankind makes Himself known by His 
Word, binding men by His breath into 
one, and giving us sonship as sons, though 
we owe to Him as Lord the faithfulness of 
servants; who ever cares for His own 
chosen, and out of suffering brings victory ; 
who in our obedience takes away the curse 
of threatening law, and by our faith robs 
death of its bitterness. His light enlightens 
the tomb, and His truth lives for ever. 

May we partake of His life, and rise out 
of sorrow; rise out of despair and fret- 
fulness; rise in prayer and trustfulness ; 
rise in spiritual power and life. May He 
in compassionate judgment render unto 
each man according to the works of a man. 
May He breathe on us holier power, and 
unite us to Himself and to our brethren 
of every name, colour, and opinion, with 
sympathy in all sanctity and right, with 
faith of sins forgiven, a lively hope of 
rising out of every evil, and of eternal life 
before God. 


=~ 
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I spoxe to you last week about the, 


lesson of Good Friday, the meaning of 
self-sacrifice and faithfulness unto death. 
On Good Friday we remember the death 
of Jesus on the Cross, but we remember 
much more than that, for when a true man 
suffers faithfully a new trust and a new 
thankfulness to God fill our hearts, and we 
cannot feel that he is dead. Through the 


valley of the shadow he has passed to the 


more perfect, heavenly life. 
And it is this trust and this thankful- 


ness which make Easter Sunday a festival 


of so much rejoicing in all Christian 
Churches—it is the festival of new hope, 
of triumph over death, of joy in the 


heavenly life ; and it is beautiful that this. 


festival comes in the spring-time, when, 
after what seems the cold, dead time of 
winter, the earth is wakening again to new 


life, and we see new beauty and gladness. 


on every side. 

What I want you specially to understand 
is that Good Friday and Haster Sunday in 
their deeper lessons to our life must go 
together. They concern not Jesus only, 
and what we are to think of him, but all 


true and faithful men and women, who are, 


not afraid to suffer for the right and for 
their love of others; and the lessons of 
those two days concern every one of us, 


teaching us how we also ought to live, and | 


how, when our time is come, we ought to 
die. : 
When we understand the meaning of 
brave and patient suffering and faithful- 
ness even unto death, we know that death 
is not the end. 
You know yourselves what it is to do the 


| right, to speak the truth, even if it costs you 


something, to be patient and persevering 
in disagreeable duties, to give up something 
for thoseyoulove. You knowthat when you 
have been brave and true in any such 
way, you are glad, and sometimes it is a 
great joy that fills your heart, and there 
seems to be a strength for goodness in 
your life greater than you have known 
before. And it is not only seems, for it is 
very real ; it is the strength of God, which 
makes you strong and glad, because you 
have chosen what is right and good. So 
it is that you begin to know what is meant 
by the “ unseen things which are eternal.” 
The faithfulness, the strength, and the 
gladness are not things that can be seen. 
You can see signs of them in a friend’s 
face, and you can feel them in your own 
heart, but they are things of the spirit ; 
hidden from sight, but making us what we 
really "are. And it is just these things, 
belonging to the real, unseen life of the 
spirit, which death cannot touch or 
destroy. 

Just as you feel strong and glad when 
you do what you know to be right, and 
home is happier, and the world more 
beautiful to you on that account, so a yet 
greater strength and gladness come into 
the world through the faithfulness of 
those who are not afraid to suffer and even 
to die for truth and right. The heroic 
sufferings of the martyrs tell us with a 
yet greater clearness of those unseen things 
of the spirit, which are stronger than 
death. They make us rejoice and feel that 
it is noble to be alive and to be steadfast 
like them; and strange as it may seem, 
they make us feel more deeply how beauti- 
ful life is, and how surely they must have 


| passed, through the shadows of death, to 


life yet more beautiful than this. 

Jesus taught his disciples the meaning 
of righteousness and of unselfish love. He 
spoke to them, and he speaks to us, if we 
will hear, of the kingdom of God, of the 
love and care of our heavenly Father; he 
bids us all be sure that we have our own 
place in the household of God, and that 
we are to live here on earth faithful lives 
as children of God. 

Then came the cruel death on the Cross, 
to cut short his life. But who that under- 
stands his teaching about the unseen 
things of the spirit and about the Father’s 
care for His children, can think that he is 
really dead? You know the hymn ; 


In the Cross of Christ I glory, 
Towering o’er the wrecks of time, 

All the light of sacred story 
Gathers round its head sublime ! 


We speak of the shadows of death, but 
in the midst of those shadows the Cross, 
which tells us of the faithfulness of Jesus, 
shines with a glorious light, and we thank 
God for his victory over death. 

Our faith in that victory, and in the 
continuing life of all the children of God, 
does not depend on whether the friends 
of Jesus saw him again after his death on 
the cross, and heard his voice, as of one 
come back from the grave, as we read in 
the Gospels. Jesus has taught us to trust 
in the unseen things of the spirit, and in 
the unfailing care of our Father in heaven; 
and whatever we may think of those 
wonderful stories in the Gospels, and 
other wonderful stories of people hearing 
the voices and being made to feel the 
presence of friends who have died, we 
must have the strength of our religion, 
and our joy in the thought of heavenly 
life resting on another foundation—even 
the foundation of our present life with 
God, our Father. ‘ 

We rejoice in the festival of Easter, 
because of the faithfulness and the love 
which are stronger than death, because it 
is our Father who makes our life so rich 
and beautiful; and when those whom we 
love are taken from our sight, we still 
think of them as in “our Father's 
House,” strong in the same strength, 
rejoicing in the same love, by which our 
life here is held secure. And if we long 
tu be nearer to those who have gone before 
us to the heavenly life, the way is to be 
more faithful and more unselfish, to maxe 
our present life with God more like 
heaven. By being nearer to God we have 
the happiness of knowing that we are 
nearer also to them, who, though hidden 
from our sight are yet in the same, house- 
hold, resting in the same love and care. 


WHENE’ER a noble deed is wrought, 
Whene’er is spoken a noble thought, 
Our hearts in glad surprise 
To higher levels rise. 


The tidal wave of deeper souls 

Into our inmost being rolls, 
And lifts us unawares 
Out of all meaner cares. 


Honour to those whose words or deeds 
Thus help us in our daily needs, 

And by their overflow 

Raise us from what is low! 


H. W. Loneretow. 
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REJOICE EVERMORE. 


In the Easter festival one finds the 
completest reason for such joy. Its 
message is of life that is good and 
beautiful, with a fulness of joy. marred 
by no bitter after-thought that soon all 
will be over, and that in the years as 
they hasten on we must snatch our 
joys before the darkness overwhelms 
us and we pass into the silence and 
cease to be. Haster is the festival of 
life, because it lifts up our hearts in 
the strength of Gop and of a true spiri- 
tual manhood. CHRIsT we commemo- 
rate as the Chief of faithful souls, as 
still the inspiration of his brethren. 
In the light of his faith and love, in 
the strength of the Eternal, the 
shadows of death are driven away; in 
companionship with him, measuring 
our manhood by the ideal which he 
has made us understand, we know in 
whom we trust, and the end of these 
mortal years sets no bound to our hope 
or our aspiration, our vision of the 
spiritual life in love that never fails, 
our joy in the great fellowship of the 
children of Gop. 

Trusting in the living Gop, in our 
hidden life being with Him, all things 
appear in a new light, and there is no 
sorrow that is without hope. 

With Easter comes to us also the 
spring time and the joy of re-awakening 
earth. In this by itself there might 
well be a root of bitterness, for the 
season is quickly past, and even the 
long chain of golden days and seasons 
for each one will soon have hastened 
to an end. Why was the earth made 
so beautiful, we might then be inclined 
to ask—why were our hearts made 
capable of such infinite delight, if it 
was only that we should be mocked by 
the inevitable fate of our mortality ? 


as 


But with the added joy of faith, which 
belongs especially to this Kaster time, 
it is different. In the strength of Gop 
and a spiritual manhood we are brought 
to the Fountain of all beauty, and 
know it to be inexhaustible. The lovely 
season may quickly vanish, even the 
mountains may be removed from their 
place, and be no longer crowned for us 
with the glory of the sun; we may be 
taken from all the familiar places of 
our delight-—and yet, we are not afraid. 
For we know this beauty, that it is of 
Gop. It is to usa token of His delight, 
and His goodwill to us. We enjoy it 
in the strength of our faith, in the 
confidence of our fellowship with Him, 
who is the Source of all, and will not 
leave us without such witness of Him- 
self. Wherever we may be, we have 
this trust that He will make our habi- 
tation beautiful, as the glorious temple 


| of His praise, and the home of happy 


and contented hearts. 

The old vision of heaven bore the 
lineaments of a city set in gold and 
precious stones, but for us the natural 
glories of heaven and earth, in the 
mountains and the ocean, in the wood- 
lands, the meadows and the still waters, 
in the homesteads of a peaceful country, 
furnish an ampler promise of the joy 
which is Divine, in the loss of which 
we do not think our Farner will ever 
leave us desolate. 

As thus faith preserves for us the 
treasures of the beautiful and our joy 
in them, so neither can we lose the 
companionship of noble men and the 
communion of our own closest friends. 
The joy of the Kaster morning is a uni- 
versal truth of Gop, if only with Jusus 
all men would learn the full meaning 
of their manhood. Gop is the Fountain 
of all beauty, but more intimately to 
us the Farusr of living souls. The 
shadow falls, and those who are most 
dear to us are taken from our sight. 
But then in the silence, with wonderful 
revealing and strong consolation, comes 
the witness of the Spirit, ‘‘ Not dead, 
but living unto Him.” We do not ask 
for signs and wonders, we learn only 
to be still and know that He is Gop. 
We say, ‘‘ Our Fatuer’’—and we know 
the meaning of this life of spiritual 
manhood, which death cannot touch. 

Thus the joy of the beautiful world 
and the delight of visible companion- 
ship and mutual service are blended 
with a deeper blessedness. A life rich 
in heavenly treasures is set steadfastly 
towards the light, to work bravely and 
patiently while here itis day, unwearied 
in well-doing, in offices of brotherly 
love, but with a strong confidence in 
the open future beyond all the shadows 
of death, pressing on toward a new joy, 
a more perfect love of those who seem 
already perfectly loved, in the com- 
ig fellowship of the household of 

oD. 

The real shadows of life remain, the 
bitterness of failure and sin, of un- 
worthiness and cowardice, but from all 
these our refuge is in the Fatuer’s in- 


finite compassion, It is life to which | 


He has called us, and not death, and in 
life with Him there must at last be 
victory over sin. And in Him also 
those darker riddles of human fate in 
this world, which are so terrible to 
sensitive hearts, must be solved. There 
is no way of deliverance but in utter 
surrender to Him who is Eternal 
Goodness, in undaunted courage that 
is given in faithful service, and in the 
patience of hope. And, meanwhile, we 
are not deprived of the joy, which is of 
heaven—the joy which each awaken- 
ing spring-time brings, and that deeper 
joy of the hidden life, of which Kaster 
is the emblem and the beautiful recur- 
ring festival. 


TRAMITE RECTA. 


He heard a voice above the noisy strife, 
Above the rude harsh clamour. of the 
crowd ; 
He saw a form—a graud, majestic form— 
With suffering bowed. 


As by a lance’s thrust the side was pierced, 
A twisted crown was on the kingly head— 
A crown of thorns—and, in sweet, tender 


tones, 
“ Follow,” it said. 


“ Where shall I follow thee?” he mzde 
reply. 
It answered: ‘Steep and difficult the road! 
Take it, and walk therein, for it doth lead 
Straight up to God.” 


“ And that thou may’st more surely know 
the path, 
For it is strait, and other roads there be, 
Unworn by touch of all-effacing time 
My footprints see.” 


Then knelt he by the cross-way, and he 
saw 
Those very footprints, red as though with 
blood : 
A track of crimson up the steep grey path 
~ That rose to God. 


And thus he spake: 

crowned King 

In weal and woe to follow only thee, 

On sun-kissed slopes of Olivet, or in 
Gethsemane. 


“In Nazareth’s 
obscure, 
Or hissed or courted by the fickle crowd ; 
Through good and bad repute, when men 
speak fair 
Or murmur loud. 


“O help me, thorn- 


workshop, willingly 


“When they cry ‘Hail!’ and strew the 
palms before, 
And when they scoff, and ‘Crucify him !’ 


cry ; 
Through thronged Jerusalem’s draped 
gaudy streets 
To Calvary.” 


Newport, I.W. C. E. Prix. 


WE get no good by being ungenerous, 
even to a book, and calculating profits,— 
so much help by so much reading. It is’ 
rather when we gloriously forget ourselves. 
and plunge soul-forward, headlong, into a 
book’s profound, impassioned for its 
beauty and salt of truth,—’tis then we 
get the right good from a book.—E, B. 
Browning. : 
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NOT SEEING, AND YET BELIEVING. 


FROM AN EASTER SERMON BY THE LATE 
DR. SADLER. 


“ BuEsseD are they who have not seen, 
and yet believe.” But, my friends, the 
grounds of belief are more and deeper 
than anything I can put into the shape of 
argument. What I hope to do, and all I 
can presume to do, is to give some direc- 
tion to your thoughts, and still more to 
your feelings on this Haster morning. 

And, first, a future life is closely con- 
nected with our moral feelings. We have 
an instinctive dread of going out of this 
world with stained hands and an accusing 
conscience. When the end draws near, I 
think there are very few who do not sin- 
cerely wish they had lived a pure and good 
life, and who would not rejoice to be able 
to make amends for the wrong they have 
done,and who would not, if they could, undo 
much that they have done, and do much 
that they have left undone. Then those 
who have been at enmity would fain be 
re-united and forgiven. Then the desire 
is stronger than at any other time to be at 
peace with one another, with our own 
hearts, and with God. Then, who is there 
of us who would not heartily join in 
Petrarch’s prayer :— 

O Thou who seest how oft my spirit strays, 

Invisible, immortal King of kings! 

Restore my soul which stiJl to error clings, 

And o’er its sad defects extend Thy grace : 

That I, if I have lived in conflicts drear, 

May die at last in peace ; and if was vain 

My stay, my parting may be free from fear, 

There are some who, if there be in them 
no other sign of a belief in a hereafter, 
have yet this, that they fear it; they can- 
not throw off their sense of a responsibility 
for which there must be a reckoning more 
just, more complete than there has been 
yet in any earthly retribution. To some 
extent they may have been answerable for 
their conduct; but they have not rendered 
up their account to Him, who gave them 
their being, and will bring every work into 
judgment, and every secret thing whether 
it be good or evil. 

Not in this world have we done with life 
as a trust, committed to us by the God of 
righteousness. Nor have we reached a 
point at which ‘there is no more to be 
attained. There is in our nature a capacity 
of virtue, of holiness, the measure of 
which is not filled up here. Even if we 
make the best use of our three score years 
and ten, we still fall immeasurably short 
of the full stature of the perfect man. 

Again there is our feeling in regard to 
the dead. They do not cease to be in our 
minds or our hearts, when they pass out 
of our sight. They do not lose their in- 
fluence over us. Their wishes do not 
become nothing to us, because they are 
not with us to express them ; but in many 
instances are more sacred to us than ever 
before. We can say what we think 
respecting a future life ; but who can put 
into words the feeling we have towards 
the dead whom we love ? Yet, through this 
feeling, they are by no means dead to us; 
they live in our affections ; the thought of 
what they would approve or disapprove is 
a motive in our conduct; and if we believe 
that our love for them is given to us by 
God, what surer pledge could we have of 
His love for them, and that we may safely 
commit their spirits into His hands ? 

There is another feeling we have— 
namely, that in the great and good. there 
is something too precious to die; and 


this feeling is strengthened by the con- 
templation of men who have nobly sacri- 
ficed their earthly lives in order to be 
faithful to justice, truth, and love. 

With such a belief in God as that of 
the New Testament there is no room for 
doubt of a future life. When we can 
think it as a natural thing for earthly 
parents to be careless of the lives of their 
children, we may think of our heavenly 
Father as suffering His children to perish. 
If God were to us merely the Power 
supremely controlling all things, or the 
original principle of life from which all 
life is derived, we might believe in Him 
without feeling that we were individually 
any more the objects of His care than the 
things around us that rise and pass away. 
Hence there are some who believe in Him 
without believing in a future state. But 
the moment we feel that there is a 
personal relation between Him and the 
human soul, we have in Him an everlast- 
ing Friend. And this feeling was 
characteristic of those who had learnt of 
Christ. It was enough for them to com- 
mend their spirits into their Father’s 
hands. Through the love shed abroad in 
their hearts, they felt that God dwelt in 
them and they in God: they felt them- 
selves to be partakers of eternal life, 
because they were partakers of the Divine 
nature. Hence what is said in the New 
Testament respecting a future life is rather 
in the form of testimony than of argu- 
ment. And the inward witness to which 
the great Teacher appealed was quickened 
by what they had to say from their clearer 
vision and from their higher point of view. 
What they told from the heights to which 
they had attained was felt to be as credi- 
ble as what the mountaineer tells us of 
the prospect which discloses itself at the 
heights to which he has climbed. 

“Blessed are those who have not seen, 
aud yet have believed.” The fact of their 
belief is more than their reasons for 
believing. It shows that they have 
grounds for believing, which to themselves 
at least are satisfactory, whether or not 
they can explain them. They are calm 
and peaceful, when the great change 
draws near, and talk to us of meeting 
again. And when they are gone we are 
reminded of those words of old: ‘These 
all died in faith, not having received the 
promises, but having seen them afar off, 
and were persuaded of them, and embraced 
them, and confessed that they were 
strangers and pilgrims on the earth. For 
they that say such things declare plainly 
that they seek a country.” The feeling 
we have in regard to those who are too 
good to die, our grief and sense of desola- 
tion in losing them, our sweet and sad 
remembrance of them, are to us as the 
coming on of night, in which the stars of 
heaven shine down upon us. Truth, good- 
ness, love, piety, are from God, and go to 
God ; they are divine in their nature and 
cannot be subject to time and decay. 
“The memorial of virtue is immortal, 
because it is known with God, and with 
men. When it is present men take 
example of it; and when it is gone they 
desire it: it weareth a crown and 
triumpheth for ever, havmg gotten the 
victory, striving for undefiled rewards.” 
Its assurance for the future is in an 
eternal life already begun. 

In the recently-published Memoir of 
Emerson, there is a letter in which, to 
one who had taught him in his childhood, 
and on whom were creeping the infirmities 


of age, he expresses with delicate sympathy 
his own feeling of the gradual and almost 
imperceptible way .in which the larger 
scale of our being reveals itself to us. 
He says: “Life wears on, and ministers 
to you, no doubt, as to me, its underlying 
and grand lessons, its uncontainable end- 
less poetry, its short dry prose of 
scepticism—like veins of cold air in the 
evening woods, quickly swallowed by the 
wide warmth of June—its steady correc- 
tion of the rashness and shortsight of 
youthful judgments, and its pure repairs 
of the rents and seeming ruin it operates 
in what it gave ; although we love the first 
gift so well that we cling long to the ruin, 
and think we will be cold to the new, if 
new shall come. But the new steals on 
us like a star, which rises behind our back 
as we walk, and we are borrowing gladly 
its light before we know the benefactor. So 
be it with you, with me, and with all.” 
Yes, so be it. So though our outward 
man perish, may the inward man be 
renewed day by day, till out of the fading 
vision of things seen and temporal, there 
arise the clear and brighter vision of those 
things which are unseen and eternal. 

My friends, we owe to the senses a 
great deal—how much we can only im- 
perfectly realise, while we have still our 
full use of them. What, a pleasant thing 
it is to behold the light of the sun! 
What sources of enjoyment, and more 
than enjoyment, are opened to us in 
the grandeur and beauty which are seen 
by us through the bodily eyes! What 
constant use we make of sight in the 
pursuits of life! How hard it seems to 
us to be shut out from the benefits of 
which that one sense is the instrument ! 
How great, too, is our loss when the 
daughters of music are brought low and 
Nature is to us “soundless with all its 
strains,’ and the voices of our friends 
are, as it were, muffled into indistinctness, 
and the conversation at the table, and at 
the fireside, is to us only an inarticulate 
murmur! But the light which broods 
over the solitudes of the grave is not that 


“of setting suns, and the round ocean, 


and the living air,” and the voice with 


which the dead speak to us is not that 
which is heard by us with the outward 
ear. There isa spirit in man which giveth 
him understanding. Without it, what is 
conveyed to us by the ear and the eye 
would be without its highest meaning and 
its purest joy. Through this spirit in 
man we have the life which is hidden 
with Christ in God. Jt is the substance 
of things hoped for, the evidence of 
things not seen. Blessed are they who, 
having not seen, yet believe what God 
hath revealed to us by His spirit. Let us 
ask of the bodily eyes what they can show 
us of the material creation, and of the ears 
what it belongs to them to tell us ; but for 
tidings of a future state, let us ask of the 
divine and immortal part in us—of con- 
science calling upon us to be just and true, 
though the outward man should perish— 
of the heart with its love stronger than 
death—of that inward witness which 
witnesses with our spirits that we are 
“children of God; and if children, then 
heirs; heirs of God and joint-heirs with 
Christ.” 


One of the illusions is that the present 
hour is not the critical, decisive hour. 
Write it on your heart that every day is 


I the best day in the year.—Emerson. 
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IN MEMORIAM DILECTISSIMAM 
MANNING PRENTICE. 
Passed, Nov. 20, 1898, aged 52. 


So early is this message of farewells, 
In lives which all men fain would keep 


and stay ! 
So harsh upon the sound of marriage 
bells 
Comes the deep, solemn note whichfcalls 
away ! 


So fervid in the race, so near the goal, 
While other runners stay the length’n- 
ing course, 
The flesh too soon betrays the eager soul, 
The keen blade rends its mortal sheath 
perforce! 


But far away, down yet to distant years, 
The hearts which knew will mourn the 
great heart gone, 
And the white armour, stripped in pain 
and tears, 
For the last triumph shall be girded 
on. Henry Crciu. 


KIRKCALDY CHURCH OPENING. 


On Saturday the proceedings connected 
with the opening of the new Unitarian 
Church at Kirkcaldy, Fife, were begun 
with a service, at which Principal Drum- 
monn, of Manchester College, Oxford, 
gave an address. The building, which is 
situated in Hunter-street, in the central 
part of the town, is a modest but substan- 
tial and comfortable hall, capable of seat- 
ing from 150 to 200 persons. The site, 
including a large piece of ground to the 
rear of the present building, cost £305 ; 
the building cost £780. The total outlay, 
including fittings, &¢., reached about 
£1,100. Towards this sum the McQuaker 
Trustees have, under the terms of the 
Trust, advanced £500, and it is under- 
stood that this will be a first charge on 
the premises, should the congregation 
cease. From the proceedings at the 
opening there is every prospect of a long 
and useful career for the church. The 
architect, Mr. Arnold S. Tayler, F.R.I.B.A., 
of London, must be congratulated on the 
success of his design, which affords a 
maximum of comfort and convenience with 
great strength and durability. <A suite of 
three small rooms at the rear of the hall 
adds considerably to the usefulness of the 
building. 

There was a large attendance on Satur- 
day, in spite of very miserable snowy 
weather. There were present, besides a 
good company of townsfolk, representa- 
tives of the congregations at Edinburgh, 
Dundee, and Aberdeen. The Rev. A. E. 
Parry, who, as minister of the church, 
opened the service, also gave a sketch 
of the history of the movement lead- 
ing to the erection of the building. 
After hymn and prayer the Rev. Principal 
Drummonp addressed the meeting. He 
said it had been arranged that he, in the 
deeply-regretted absence of the Rev. W. 
Binns, who was to have opened the church 
that day, should say a few-words indi- 
cating the principles for the promotion of 
which that building had been erected. 
Outsiders noticed their negations and 
little or nothing else. Their denials were 
more apparent to others than to their 
Own consciousness and thought. Unit- 
epets separated from others simply 

ecause, as honest men, they were unable 
to pretend to believe what they did not 


believe. 
certain conditions of belief which, though 
not always accepted by all the members, 
were supposed to be accepted; and they 
(the Unitarians) felt it to be inconsistent 
to associate themselves with such seeming 
profession. At the same time, no Church 
could live on negations ; they would have 
to live on the positive principles that 
appeal to their hearts and minds. 
central doctrine was the love of God the 
Father. They wished to hold this belief 
free from beliefs that seemed to deny that 
love. Indeed, to him the real negations 
seemed to come from the other side. It 
was Unitarians who stood up to defend 
the absolute justice and love of God. So 
it was with regard to faith in Christ. To 
them Christ did not appeal as an abso- 
lutely exceptional and miraculous being, 
who was impossible of comprehension, 
but rather as a human brother who 
realised the true divine idea of humanity. 
God dwelt in man, and man in God, in 
proportion as man assumed to himself 
the divine spirit of love. These were the 
great and positive principles by which 
they lived. Then they claimed in re- 
ceiving the truth the absolute right of 
mental freedom. That, again, might seem 
a denial to some, but to them it was a 
positive principle that above all things 
they should be loyal to the truth. They 
did not claim that they had yet arrived at 
the whole truth. The light of science 
was increasing, and they could but believe 
that in the highest sphere of all there 
would also be an increase of knowledge. 
Then this principle was involved in their 
claim for freedom. They could not sup- 
pose that men whom they knew to be 
good, devout, self-denying men, ought to 
be separated by intellectual differences in 
regard to convictions which they all held 
equally conscientiously. They could not 
hold themselves debarred from fellowship 
with Catholics and Protestants of all de- 
nominations, and many who would not 
name the name of Christ, but who yet 
enshrined in their hearts the Christian 
spirit. Therefore they came to the con- 
clusion that the religious life was some- 
thing deeper, more binding, and more 
powerful than any profession of dogmatic 
beliefs. The old dogmas and the old creeds 
should no longer be allowed to stand 
in the way, and if these were allowed to 
disappear, they would find that they 
belonged to afar larger fellowship than 
appeared on the surface. They invited all 
brother Christians to meet with them on 
the great common ground of spiritual 
conviction, sure that looking beneath the 
surface of men’s intellectual differences 
they would find that their common beliefs 
were far more comprehensive and deeper 
than those beliefs which divided them and 
were but as the surface waves on the great 
ocean of religious convictions that rolled 
round the world. 

Addresses were also given by the Revs. 
A. Webster (Aberdeen), H. Williamson 
(Dundee), and R. B. Drummond (Edin- 
burgh). 

Substantial offertories were: taken on 
this occasion and at the Sunday services, 
when the Rev. Frank Walters (Newcastle) 
preached morning and evening. There 
were excellent congregations, that in the 
evening quite filling the church. Mr. 
Walters’ sermons, which were respectively 
upon the subjects of the ‘Christianity of 
Christ,” and “ Unitarianism, the Religion 
of Humanity,” were received with pro- 


Their. 


Other denominations laid down | found attention, and evidently made a deep 


impression. 
SOIREE. 

On Monday evening a tea was arranged, 
followed by music and short speeches. 
The building was crowded, and some 
would-be attendants failed to find room. 
The chair was taken by Mr. H. B. Met- 
VILLE, who briefly expressed the pleasure 
of the congregation at the opening of their 
church, and their thanks to all who had 
contributed to the success of the move- 
ment. 

The Rev. A. Lazensy (Glasgow) then 
read an interesting paper, giving an 
account of the origin and meaning of 
the Unitarian movement in Kirkcaldy. 

The Rev. R. B. Drummonp, who was 
accompanied by a large contingent of 
Edinburgh friends, expressed his hearty 
sympathy with the congregation at Kirk- 
caldy, and his hope that all prosperity 
would attend the new chapter of its 
history. 

Mr. Ion Prircnarp (B. and F.U.A. 
Executive), as representing the McQuaker 
Trustees, added his congratulations. The 
help they had received towards building 
that church had come from many friends, 
and it was given the more freely because 
they had shown such a spirit of self-help. 
Their work was not done yet. They had 
now with increased means to cultivate 
more assiduously the moral and spiritual 
life, to keep an open door for all earnest 
souls, to help the whole community, and 
as far as possible be a fountain of upright 
and intelligent public opinion. In their 
progress toward such ends he wished 
them ‘God-speed.” 

The Rev. W. G. Tarrant also spoke on 
behalf of the McQuaker Trustees. 

During the meeting a telegraphic greet- 
ing was received from the congregation at 
Aberdeen. Messages of sympathy and 
regret at inability to attend had also been 
received from the Rev. A. C. Henderson 
(Paisley), Rev. E. T. Russell (Glasgow), 
and Mrs. Humphry Ward; and Miss 
Gertrude Martineau sent a few lines of 
good wishes on behalf of her father, Dr. 
Martineau. 

The entertainment included orchestral 
pieces very well played, songs by Mrs. 
Spears, Miss Strachan, Mr. Ingram and 
Mr. Menzies, and some capital recitations 
by Mr. Morison, of Edinburgh. 

The proceedings were closed by a com- 
prehensive vote of thanks, moved by the 
Rev. A. E. Parry, and the singing of 
“ Auld Lang Syne.” 


—————_- 


MANCHESTER DOMESTIC 
MISSION. 


In spite of very inclement weather with 
winterly frost and snow, the sixty-fifth 
annual meeting of the Manchester 
Domestic Mission on Tuesday, March 21, 
was attended by representatives from the 
majority of the churches in the district, 
and a healthy and encouraging tone 
marked the proceedings. The meeting 
was held, by kind invitation, in the Upper 
Brook-street Free Church at seven o’clock, 
after tea and coffee in the schools at half- 
past six. The chair was taken by Mr. 
Councillor W. B. Prircuarp, J.P., and 
there were also present the Revs. P. M, 
Higginson, D. Agate, W. E. George, 
George Evans, W. R. Shanks, C. Roper, 
and W. BE. Atack, Messrs. Harry Rawson, 
G. H. Leigh, G. Worthington, R. C.. 
Potter, J. Garnett, E. Steinthal, J. 
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Barker, J. Chadwick, John Heys, andmany 
others. 

Apologies for absence were received 
from the Misses Gaskell the Rev. 8S. A. 
Steinthal, Rev. C. T. Poynting, Messrs. E. 
C. Harding, and R. D. Darbishire. 

An earnest appeal was read from Mr. 
E. C. Harpine, who was unable through 
illness to attend the meeting. Mr. Har- 
ding’s letter concluded in these words :— 


I want you to send men who are prepared to 
sacrifice themselves in their work; whether it 


be ministers—who should give all possible help | 


to our missionaries—or whether it be laymen, 
who take an active partin the real work of the 
Mission; in a word, men imbued with the 
spirit of Christianity, who will be prepared to 
do as Christ would do, preach the ‘ elad 
tidings” to the poor and take up these little 
children in their arms and bless them. 


The following extracts from the Com- 
mittee’s Report may be of general in- 
terest, 


The work is not easy, yet in spite of its diffi- 
culties it is always a matter for thanksgiving 
that good work can be done when any real 
effort is made to do it, and the Committee par- 
ticularly request that the Reports of their two 
missionaries may be read with careful atten- 
tion. 

_ Their missionaries are constantly endeavour- 


ing, by various means, to become more 


thoroughly acquainted with the people. They 
come into immediate contact with lost lives and 
poverty-stricken homes; they see the sights 
that others only read of, and they are ever 
seeking some sure way of relieving urgent 
distress, and some wise way of assisting men 
to recover their standing, their work, their 
health, and their self-respect. This kind of 
work is hard enough, and the atmosphere of it 
sufficiently depressing in itself, and surely it is 
not right that men engaged in such work 
should be left in doubt about the efficient 
support of it, or have to be continually 
reminded that little money can be spent on it. 


The report went on to refer to the hard 
work by which the Committee had at last 
succeeded in arousing throughout the 
neighbourhood a deeper interest in this 
missionary work, and to the efforts made 
since the Conference of last March by 
means of which the. subscription list had 
been so largely increased. Above all, 
especial attention was called to the great 
source of future strength and support in 
the representation of so many churches, 
by delegates, on the Mission Committee, 
the increased number of annual collections, 
and the supply of new workers to the 
Mission stations. 

The Treasurer, after reporting on the 
very heavy serious deficit for the past 
year, made the announcement that he had 
been promised the sum of £200, condition- 
ally on the Society’s having no deficit at 
all at the end of the next year. 

After the CHarrMAn’s most interesting 
address on the work that is being done by 
the Wood-street Mission of which he is 
the secretary, and the Rev. W. E. 
GuorGu’s account of lessons learnt in the 
London Missions, the report of the Com- 
mittee was adopted. 

The Rev. 8. H. Srrerr and the Rev. J. 
W. Bisuor then responded to the vote of 
thanks which was so heartily accorded to 
them on the motion of Mr. Alderman 
Rawson, seconded by the Rev. P. M. 
HicGinson. 

Both missionaries gave an account of 
their year’s work and experiences which 
showed in brief what their reports show in 
detail, that much more work is being done 
at both Mission stations than any one man 
could ever do, and both are continually 


seeking for more and more earnest 
workers to go down and help them. 

To the old list of officers and committee 
were added the following new names: —Mrs. 
Roper, Miss Mellor, Messrs. Hugh 
EN H. Russell, and Egbert Stein- 
thal. 

To the great regret of all, the Rev, C. 
Peach, minister at Upper Brook-street, 
was too seriously ill to be able to attend ; 
a vote of sympathy with him, together 
with a hearty vote of thanks to the Chair- 
man, and to the Upper Brook-street con- 
gregation for their kindness and hospitality, 
was carried unanimously, and the meeting 
closed with prayer and benediction. 


= 


BRISTOL: LEWIN’S MEAD 
DOMESTIC MISSION. 


THE annual sermons in aid of this 
institution, the second of its kind 
established in England, were preached 
on Sunday, March 26, by the Rev. Joseph 
Wood, Birmingham; in the morning at 
Oaktfield-road Church, and in the evening 
at Lewin’s Mead Meeting; the alter- 
native services being taken by the Rev. J. 
Warschauer, M.A., of Clifton. 

The annual meeting was held at the 
Mission, Lower Maudlin-street, St. James, 
on the following evening. There was a 
very large attendance. Mr. Arruur H. 
Wansry presided, and amongst those 
present were the Rev. Joseph Wain (the 
Mission minister), the Rev. A. N. Blatch- 
ford, the Rev. Joseph Wood (of Birming- 
ham), Mr. P. J. Worsley, J.P., Mr. G. W. 
Fry, Mr. B. M. Elhott, Mr. Furber, 
Mr.C. Walkins, Mr. Ernest Sibree, M.A., 
and others. 

The Rev. J. Warn read his tenth 
annual report, in which he described the 
various features of his work in the homes 
of the poor, and the many meetings 
inside the Mission buildings. The chapel 
services were well attended, and the 
Sunday-school was in a most flourishing 
condition. The girls’ and boys’ clubs 
in both the junior and senior depart- 
ments were doing good work, while 
the men’s club was well attended. 
The Temperance Society, the Mothers’ 
Sewing Class, the Dramatic Society, the 
Cricket Club, and the Men’s Discussion 
Class still maintained their interest for 
the people of St. James, while thousands 
of visits were recorded by the ladies 
working the Penny Bank. Labour 
among the poor had its difficulties, but it 
was full of hope. The poor as a class could 
be trusted more than they usually gave 
them credit for, and they were not so bad 
as they thought. A strong appeal was 
made tor a continuance of help along the 
broad lines of social and religious work. 
The Mission was perfectly unsectarian. 
In their earnest labour they asked their 
friends to join them with their generous 
sympathy. Their system showed that 
they were dealing with units and not 
with Humanity with a capital H. 

The Rev. A. N. Buarcurorp presented 
the Committee’s report, which stated that 
the past twelve months had been a. time 
of change. Faithful friends, who were 
devoted to the cause of their Mission, were 
no longer with them, and their company 
of active workers was the poorer through 
their withdrawal. The report then re- 
ferred in sympathetic terms to the deaths 
of Mr. T. F. Osborne, the Rev. T. Hincks, 
and the Rev. J. F. Smith. To the Rev. 
J, Warschauer and Mrs. Warschauer the 


Committee offered a cordial welcome. It 


| had been a matter of unaffected regret to 


the Committee that the treasurer, Mr. J. 
Kenrick Champion, had been called to 
pass through a prolonged period of serious 
ul-health, and they congratulated him on 
his restoration. To their excellent friend 


| and missionary minister, the Rev. Joseph 


Wain, the Committee tendered once more 
their warm regard and the promise of 
their faithful support in the midst of 
work that proceeded with unqualified 
success. Contenting themselves with 
alluding to what the treasurer regarded 
as on the whole a satisfactory financial 
statement, the Committee referred their 
friends for a more detailed account of the 
various agencies of the Mission to Mr. 
Wain’s own report of last year’s ex- 
periences. 

Mr. Buatcurorp also read the trea- 
surer’s report, in the absence through 
illness, of the treasurer, Mr. J. K. 
Champion. The report showed a balance 
in hand of £22, an increase on the year of 
nearly £3. 

Mr. Worsuey proposed the adoption of 
the various reports, and said that the 
report which Mr. Wain had read came to 
them, he was sure, with satisfaction. 

The Rey. J. WarscHaveR seconded the 
resolution, and said that:in the treasurer’s 
report and in Mr. Wain’s report they saw 
a veritable application, a veritable realisa- 
tion of the parable of the loaves and the 
fishes—the amount of money on the one 
side, and the amount of good work done 
on the other side. Mr. Wain’s report was 
a report which they might very well be 
proud of. 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 

On the motion of Mr. Siprexn, seconded 
by Mr. Furser, a vote of thanks was 
accorded to Mr. Wood for his services on 
Sunday. 

The Rev. JoserpH Woop responded, and 
said he was glad to come to Bristol to see 
the famous Lewin’s Mead Chapel. The 
work of that Mission was attended by 
many difficulties, trials, and disappoint- 
ments. But it was not all trials and dis- 
appointments—there was the joy of self- 
sacrificing labours. He was sure that 
Mission could. not have succeeded so much 
without ardent, loving, and self-sacrificing 
missionaries, and in Mr. Wain he was sure 
they had the man. The- Mission would 
not continue its success, however, unless 
they kept alive their enthusiasm for it. 
They had in their missionary a man who 
gave his life for the work, and who had a 
love for the work, for his Master, and for 
his distressed brothers and sisters. 

The Rev. A. N. Buarcurorp proposed 
a resolution congratulating Mr. Wain 
upon the work he was doing, and promis- 
ing him their support for the year to come, 
He never knew a more hopeful man than 
Mr. Wain. There was no such word as 
fail in Mr. Wain’s lexicon. 

The resolution was seconded by Mr, 
Exurort, and the Rev. J. Warn respond: 
ing, thanked them for their encourage- 
ment and sympathy, on which he knew he 
could depend. 

The officers for the ensuing year haying 
been appointed, Mr. WorsLey moved, the 
Rev. A. N. Buatrcurorp seconded, and it 
was resolved—-‘ That this meeting ex- 
presses its warm appreciation of the devo- 
tion to the interests of the Mission, so 
constantly evinced by their esteemed 
friend, the treasurer, Mr. J. Kenrick 
Champion ; that it offers to him its sincere 
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sympathy in view of his recent severe 
illness, and most heartily congratulates 
him upon the prospect of his restoration 
to health and usefulness.” 

The proceedings closed with a cordial 
vote of thanks to the chairman. 


AN INTERESTING EXPERIMENT. 


Tue other morning I found myself 
emerging from my house at the unearthly 
hour of 4.20 a.m. The weather was by no 
means enticing; but it is well for all of 

“us to know at first hand something of the 

conditions under which so many of our 
brethren have to work in the winter 
months. Light clouds were drifting across 
the starlit sky, and discharging them- 
selves in sharp showers upon the earth. 
There were no traces of the dawn until 
nearly two hours later. Quiet was the 
night in the suburb where I live.. You 
may be sure it was something unusual 
that dragged me out of bed so early, and 
induced me to face such miserable weather. 
The world seemed dead. No footfall 
could be heard save my own; no human 
form could be seen.’ ‘The houses were all 
in darkness, and the god of slumber 
reigned supreme. At any rate this was 
the case until I left the residential suburb 
behind me, and entered. the more populous 
streets, where a working-class popula- 
tion was recuperating for the labours of 
another day. Here I saw evidences of 
the ceaseless activity which is essential for 
the comfort and sanitary well-being of a 
community. Here and there I came 
across a night watchman stirring up his 
glowing fire of coke, or looking round to 
see that his employers’ material was safe. 
It was nearly five o’clock when I ap- 
proached my destination; and. then from 
several small streets I saw men emerging 
with long bamboo poles in their hands, 
and I concluded that they were a class of 
“ professionals ” called ‘ knockers-up ”— 
men who go round waking their clients 
at stated times by tapping loudly and 
persistently at their bedroom windows. 

Now, I wanted to find a coffee tavern 
called ““Ye Cosie Nooke.’’ I knew the 
street in which it was situated, and that 
was all. I was told it opened at five 
o’clock. Would the attendant be punc- 
tual, or should I have to pace up and 
down waiting for the tavern to open? 
Immediately I entered the street I observed 
a very bright light in a corner window; 
indeed, it was the only lighted house I 
could see, and.so I steered for it. In the 
windows were cards indicating that I could 
have a plate of ham for 44., meat pies 2d. 
each, hot dish between 12 and 2, coffee 
3d. per cup, and so on. I concluded that 
this must be the place I was seeking. 

As I opened the door, a bell rang 
announcing to the attendant that a cus- 
tomer had arrived. The attendant was a 
bright, smart, and cheerful young woman, 
who must have been stirring about a 
good while previously, for there was a 
roaring fire in the grate, and steaming 
coffee on the counter, with pies and 
pastry most temptingly. displayed, and 
everything was as clean and natty as a 
new pin. Round the _ walls 
upholstered seats, and little circular 
tables stood in front of them. The new 
paper on the walls and new linoleum on 
the floor, made the place look extremely 
inviting. Lying about were the previous 
day’s newspapers. I was almost the first 
arrival that morning; but I had not to 
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wait long before others dropped in. The 
attendant struck me as being splendidly 
adapted for her work. She has a good- 
natured face, a gift of humour, does not 
continue her conversation with the cus- 
tomers beyond a decorous limit, and goes 
about her business as if she meant it. 
Through a door at the back of this bar- 
room, you pass into the smoke-room, 
where games of chess and dominoes are 
provided, and which is much appreciated 
at night time. 

Ordering a cup of coffee, I lt my pipe, 
sat myself down in a very comfortable 
corner by the fire, and with one eye on an 
Evening News of the previous day I kept 
the other eye on the new arrivals. “ No one 
can sit there from 5 to 6.30 in the morn- 
ing without feeling that such an institu- 
tion is a Godsend to the people who use it. 
One youth came in with a basket contain- 
ing his day’s food. He called for a half- 
penny cup of coffee, brought forth some 
bread and butter from his store, and sat 
in the light and warmth ten minutes or so, 
before starting on a three miles’ walk to 
Gorton where he worked, and where he 
had to arrive punctually at 6 o’clock, or be 
locked out. Next there came in a man 
who had been employed all night at the 
gas works, stoking the fires. He was going 
home to bed, and a cup of something 
warm was welcome after his laborious toil, 
and helped him to get to ‘sleep. Then a 
policeman on his beat dropped in for a 
large cup of coffee and a meat-pie to boot. 
I had a most interesting talk with him 
about catching criminals and the state of 
crime in general. Speaking from a fairly 
long experience, he said there was a 
remarkable decrease in the number of 
cases of drunkenness; that in his early 
days as a policeman, every. cell. in the 
neighbourhood was pretty sure to be full 
every night; but that now, notwithstand- 
ing the increased consumption of alcohol, 
they much less frequently had to drag or 
carry a sot to the lock-up. 

“Tis education,” said he, ‘what's doing 
it. Why, even when a man is drunk he 
ain't so beastly and obstreperous as he 
used to be afore he’d had any schooling.” 
He also was of opinion that felony from 
the person was on the increase, and that 
such criminals, together with wife-beaters, 
ought to be punished with the lash—and 
with this I cordially agreed. Another 
man was the driver of a despatch cart for 
one of our evening papers, and from what 
he told me his poor horse had to put up 
with, I concluded that there is still a great 
deal of cruelty to animals which is left 
unpunished. ‘You can see the poor brute 
is leg-tired when it starts in the morning, 
and at night ’tis just about knocked-up. 
The only rest it gets is a half-day a month.” 
Two lads who bottled aerated waters at 
Jewsbury and Brown’s, had a bite anda 
sup before walking over to Ardwick Green, 
and, as well as they could with their 
mouths full, they told-me how they had 
to wear gloves and masks at their work 
on account of the bottles being frequently 
unable to ,withstand, the pressure of gas, 
and consequently bursting “all over the 
show.” Another young man, with bis 
tools sticking out of his coat pocket, while 
refreshing himself, explained to me the 
mystery of shoeing horses; how their 
hoofs had to be trimmed; the respective 
merits of home-made and bought shoes, 
and the class of horse he catered for in 
that district. A jobbing bricklayer, who 
could turn his hand to anything, from 
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slating to sewering, unburdened his mind 
as to the character of house property 
roundabout, and the effects of the late 
winds; while another man in the building 
line gave me his opiuion concerning the 
plasterers’ strike: “The men’ll win,” said 
he, “’cause they’are combined, and the 
masters aren’t. The masters think ths 
men’s funds ’1l run out in a month; but, 
you see, there’s so many on ’em working, 
‘at they can maintain them what are out.” 

However, I will not attempt to 
enumerate all the specimens of humanity, 
male and female, that came into “ Ye 
Cosie Nooke” on the morning of my 
visit, but if such provision had not been 
made for them they would have had to 
light a fire before leaving home or have 
gone to work without the comfort of a 
drink of something warm. Between 
twenty and thirty people, amongst whom 
was one girl, came in for coffee before 
6.30 am. the morning I was there; but 
they have had as many as thirty-five 
customers before 7.0-a.m. I have since 
been all over the house by daylight and I 
never was in any coffee tavern or club 
house of this character which was so 
scrupulously clean, even to the kitchen 
and scullery where things are sometimes 
apt to look dirty and disorderly. Upstairs 
there is a billiard-room in which there is a 
small-sized table, bought new for the 
purpose; and adjoining this is what is 
called the club-room, and it is strictly 
reserved for members of the ° club. 
Members are duly elected, pay threepence 
a week, and have the use of the billiard- 
table and other games free; while friends 
who are introduced are charged a penny 
a game. The conduct of those who 
frequent the tavern and club is all that 
could be desired. 

And now for a little past history. Some 
time ago the Rev. S. H. Street and other 
workers at the Renshaw-street Mission 
were much concerned by the fact that 
several of their young men succumbed to 
the attractions of the public-houses hard 
by, and though not habitual drunkards or 
otherwise very vicious in character, still 
they deprived their homes of too large a 
proportion of their wages. It was too 
much to hope to convert these-straight- 
way into home-birds—they must have 
some healthier counter-attraction than the | 
public-house. So the idea of a, coffee 
tavern was elaborated and decided upon. 
Friends were found to meet the initial 
expenses, and also to provide a guarantee 
fund of £38. It was sometime before the 
right sort of house could be secured. 
Fortunately the landlord is taking quite 
an interest in tle venture, and is paper- 
ing and painting the house throughout. 
£50 has been spent upon furnishing ; and, 
besides, a number of useful articles have 
been given. The furniture is not sump- 
tuous, but it is adequate, and as the 
venture develops it can easily be added 
to. The tavern was opened on Jan. 9, 
and its success is largely due to the inde- 
fatigable interest taken in it by Miss 
Mellor, who is connected with our Long- 
sight Free Christian Church. For ‘a 
month she was on the premises night and 
day; staying there, and preparing coffee, 
&e., at 4.30 a.m., in order to give : the 
scheme a fair start, and to really see 
whether it would be appreciated if proper 
attention were given it. Now there is a 
paid attendant who lives in the house, and 
who has a girlto help her during the day. 
Besides, a number of ladies are found 
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quite willing to take their turns at the 
counter in the afternoons, while the 
attendant has a period of rest. From 
twelve to two each day, Miss Mellor is 
there to serve what is called a Hot Plate 
—sometimes soup and sometimes “ hot- 

ot.” The first week the takings were 
£3 17s. 13d ; last week, £3 11s. 5d. They 
have varied from just under £3 up to £4, 
exclusive of the membership fees; and 
there are now thirty members. . About £1 
is taken on a Saturday. It is estimated 
that nearly 40 per cent. of the takings is 
profit. The rent is £22 10s. Od.; and 
what with rates and taxes and servants’ 
wages the total weekly expense is about 
£1 10s. Od. Thus far, the undertaking 
has quite paid its way. A piano is badly 
needed ; and it may happen that this will 
meet the eye of someone who has an 
instrument which he could easily and 
gladly give for the furtherance of this 
good work. A few evenings after my 
visit there was to be held the first smoking 
concert, when the door separating the two 
lower rooms was to be taken off its hinges, 
and a piano was to be hired for the 
oceasion. No doubt a very merry evening 
was spent. Thus far the Coffee Tavern 
and Club have been a success, proving the 
attraction which the promoters expected, 
and supplying a distinctly felt want in 
that neighbourhood. Mr. Street has ideas 
of further and interesting development, 
but the time for launching them has not 
yet come. The initial venture must be 
firmly established first—Cuar.es Roper. 


Tuer scheme for raising the sum of 
£10,000 or more to commemorate the 
jubilee of the London District Society, 
and to put] the London churches in a 
better position for doing their work in the 
coming century, has already received the 
hearty approval of all the Metropolitan 
churches. The various congregations are 
co-operating in this movement, and are 
determined to make it a great success, 
The funds, when raised, will be devoted 
to the following purposes :— 

1. A portion of the fund, not exceed- 
ing one-third of the net amount. raised, 
will be devoted to paying off the debts or 
charges on, or purchasing the freehold of 
some of the chapels in or near London ; 
the particular congregations to receive 
this assistance, and the amount of the 
assistance to be given to each such con- 
gregation, to be settled by the Committee, 
due regard being had to the efforts made 
by each congregation to help itself. 

2. The remainder of the fund, not less 
than two-thirds of the whole, will be 
formed into.a Permanent Chapel Build- 
ing Fund, for granting loans towards the 

urchase of sites and the erection of build- 
ings with open Trusts. This fund will be 
vested in a body of twelve trustees, who 
shall be nominated in the first instance by 
those who subscribe the money. The 
trustees shall have a voice in the selection 
of sites, and shall themselves decide what 
amount they will advance towards the 
purchase and erection of a building. 

3. The sum so advanced shall be a 
charge on the land and building, and shall 
be repaid in such manner and in such 
amounts as the trustees shall determine. 
The income of such portion of the fund 
as is not out-on loan, and the interest on 
any loans, will be paid each year to the 
Treasurer of the London District Unit- 
arian Society, for the general purposes of 
that society. 
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[Notices and Reports for this Department should 
be as brief as possible, and be sent in by Thursday 
Morning.) 
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Aberdeen.—A reunion of the members of the 
Christian Usitarian Church and their friends was 
held on Monday evening in the Trades’ Hall, over 
400 being present. Mr. David Grant presided, and 
was supported by the Rev. Alexander Webster, the 
Rey. A. Doak, M.A., of the Free Church, Dr. Mit- 
chell, Mr. John Keir, member of the School 
Board, and others. The Chairman referred to the 
great congregations which had gathered to the 
Sunday services held by Mr. Webster in that hall, 
and to the necessity for the reconstruction of their 
present church building. There were other finan- 
cial liabilities, but he was not afraid, when he 
thought of the number of those who gathered to 
their services. Subsequent speakers referred to 
the great value of Mr. Webster’s services as Chair- 
man of the School Board and in other ways in the 
town, Mr. Webster also spoke, and telegrams of 
congratulation were exchanged with the meeting 
celebrating the opening of the new church at Kirk- 
caldy at the same time. 

Ashton-under-Lyne.—The second anniversary 
services of the Unitariau congregation were held 
in the Mechanics’ Institute last Sunday afternoon 
and evening. The devotional parts were taken by 
the resident minister, and the sermons were 
preached by the Rev. Joseph Freeston, formerly 
minister of the neighbouring congregation of 
Stalybridge. The name of the preacher is 
affectionately remembered in this district, and 
many of his old friends took the opportunity of 
seeing and hearing him once more. The attendances 
were—afternoon, 220; evening, 300. Cuvllections 
at the services realised £16. In the evening the 
minister announced that at the annual business 
meeting next Sunday a scheme for building on the 
recently-acquired site would be put before the 
congregation. 

Belfast : Mountpottinger.—This church has 
been re-opened after extensive alterations, by which 
the accommodation has been doubled, and a side 
entrance added, Three memorial windows, adding 
greatly to the beauty of the church, have been 
given—two by Captain W. B. Ritchie, and a third by 
Mrs, T. Hay Ritchie, of London, The windows 
commemorate the late Dr. and Mrs. Ritchie and 
Mr. T, Hay Ritchie. An American organ has also 
been given by Mr. 8, C. Davidson. The opening 
services, which commenced on March 12, have been 
conducted by the Revs. G. Hamilton Vance, B.D, 
S. H. Mellone, M.A., D.Se., and Dr. Griffiths. A 
further service is to be conducted on Sunday next 
by the Rev. W. Napier. 5 

Bradford.—The new schools in connection with 
Chapel-lane Chapel, which have been built on the 
site of the old schools behind the chapel, were for- 
mally opened: by Miss Brown, of Leeds, on 
March 23. The schools have been built from the 
plans of Messrs. Empsall and Clarkson, whose 
designs were accepted in limited competition. The 
new building is in three floors. In the basement 
are a boiler, providing steam for the heating on a 
new system of both the chapel and the school, and 
a well-equipped kitchen and larder, which will serve 
all the requirements of the school upon social 
occasions. The ground floor is divided into a general 
schoolroom and three class-rooms, and above these 
is a large assembly-hall, called the Channing Hall. 
The assembly-hall is a lofty room, with sitting 
accommodation for a large number of persons, and 
a very convenient platform at one end. Tae 
building is excellently lighted throughout, and is 
well supplied with all the necessary services and 
conveniences. At half-past five in the afternoon 
the Rev. E, C. Jones presented to Miss Brown a 
key, with which she formally unlocked the door of 
the’ new building. A large company who witnessed 
the opening ceremony then gathered in the 
assembly-hall previously referred to, and a short 
service was held there. The Rev. E. Ceredig 
Jones, who presided, said he considered it 
to be one of the greatest privileges of his 
life to be allowed to say the first words in that 
beautiful hal], to welcome Miss Brown, and to 
express his appreciation of the fine building which 
had been erected for them during the past ten 
months. Miss Brown sad that she had great 
pleasure in declaring the school to be opened 
and in naming that, hall Channing Hall, in memory 
of Dr. Channing, whose rich moral and 
spiritual teaching had been a source of comfort 
and strength and inspiration to countless multi- 
tudes, and whose influence would extend to un- 
born generations. She congratulated them all 
upon the possession of that beautiful hall. A dedica- 
tion prayer was offered by the Rev, E. C. Jones, 


and with the singing of the Lord’s Prayer the ser- 
vice ended. In the evening, after a large number 
of the members of the congregation had had tea 
together, a public meeting was held in Channing 
Hall, and there was a very crowded attendance. 
The chair was taken by Mr. C. H. Ellis, who was 
supported by Miss Brown, Mrs. Boothroyd, Mrs. 
Empsal], Mrs. Ellis, the Revs. E. C. Jones, A. 
Chalmers, C. Hargrove, W. H. Eastlake, J. 
McDowell], A. W. Fox, J. G. Slater, and J. Ellis, 
and Messrs. B. Boothroyd and J. G. Slater, chapel 
wardens, The Chairman said it was only two years 
ago that he had stood in the old school, and urged 
them to take up the work of building new schools ; 
and already the work was actually accomplished. 
It had, of course, not been done without great 
sacrifice, but nothing was of real value unless it in- 
volved sacrifice. He spoke in highly appreciative 
terms of the work of the pastor and Mr, Byron 
Boothroyd, and the architects and others who had 
taken a prominent part in the work, Mr. Byron 
Boothroyd, the treasurer, made a statement which 
was to the effect that the building fund now stood at 
£1,440, whilst a total expenditure of about £1,700 
had been sanctioned. The project nad received 
very admirable support from the pastor and the 
congregation and distant friends. Still there was 
something yet to be done, and it was to be hoped 
that their friends would do their utmost to help in 
future efforts. He had every hope that by the end 
of the year the building would be free from debt. 
Never in his experience had things been so bright 
and hopeful at Chapel-lane as they were to-day. 
In conclusion, he announced that Miss Brown had 
given a donation of £50, in memory of her father’s 
long connection with Bradford. Miss Collins 
moved a vote of thanks to Miss Brown, which was 
seconded by the Rev. John Elis, and carried. 
Miss Brown, in responding, said she hoped the 
building would do work which would do honour to 
the name of Unitarian Christianity, and that they 
would find an even more enduring memorial than 
the structure in the characters that were being 
built up within its walls. The Rev. E. Ceredig 
Jones them moved a resolution of cordial welcome 
to the ministers of the district and other friends who 
had come to rejoice with them. The Revs. C. 
Hargrove, A. Chalmers and other of the visitors 
responded in encouraging speeches, A bazaar is 
announced for Oct. 19, 20 and 21 to complete the 
payment for the new schools, and other purposes. 

Chelmsford.—On Wednesday evening, March 22, 
an interesting lecture was given at Unity Chapel 
by the Rey. E. J. Harry on “A Visit to Italy,” 
illustrated by lantern views. The chair was taken 
by Mr. J. H. Wray. 

Chichester.—On Monday last the Rey. C. A. Hod- 
dinott was re-elected third amongst the successful 
candidates at the triennial election of the Board of 
Guardians. 

Derby.—The Rev. J. Birks, F.G.S., minister of 
the Friar-gate Chapel, has been again elected a 
member of the Board of Guardians for King’s 
Mead Ward, after a contest in which there were 
ten candidates for the five seats. 

Devonport: Christ Church.—Monday last 
March 27, the half-yearly conference of Devon- 
shire ministers was held at Devonport. Regret 
was expressed at the pending removal of the 
Rey. Priestley Prime from the district, and good 
wishes for him in his new sphere of work. Kind 
words of welcome were also spoken to the Rev. Wm. 
Agar, who has recently become minister at Sid- 
mouth ; and to the Rev. H. Bodell Smith, on his 
temporary settlement as minister-in-charge at 
Devonport. These gentlemen responded. In 
connection with this conference, the congregation 
at Devonport organised a public meeting, held in 
their own beautiful church. There was a gratify- 
ing gathering of friends at tea provided in the 
schoolroom at 5.30, and a much larger assembly at 
the meeting which followed. The Rev. J. Barron 
(Tavistock) spoke upon “Unitarianism the Faith of 
the Early Christian Church.” The Rev. F. Teas- 
dale Read (Moreton Hampstead) addressed the 
meeting upon “ The Deity of Christ” ; the Rev. J. 
S. Mathers, M.A. (Plymouth), on “ The Freedom 
of Unitarianism” ; the Rev. Priestley Prime (Tor- 
quay), on “ The Real Evangelical Faith” ;the Rev. 
H. Bodell Smith, on ‘ Unitarianism and the 
Problems of Life”; the Rev. T. B. Broadrick 
(District minister), on ‘“ Unitarianism and the 
Unity of the Spirit.” The speeches were short and 
pointed—only about ten minutes each—anthems 
and solos by the choir, and other friends being in- 
terspersed. 

Downpatrick.—The annual soirée of the First 
Presbyterian Non-subscribing Congregation was 
held in the Assembly Hall last week. The 
chair was taken by the Rev. M. S. Dunbar, 
minister of the congregation, who, in the 
course of an earnest address, spoke of tho 
breaking down of the spirit of exclusiyeness, 
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and expressed the hope that liberty and toleration 
would be still further extended among the churches. 
He was followed by the Rev. W. Napier, who gave 
some interesting reminiscences of earlier days at 
Downpatrick, where he had been at school, and of 
former ministers. The Rev. J. H. Bibby also spoke, 
and in the course of the evening, Mrs. Dunbar pre- 
sented prizes of books to the Sunday-school 
children. Music and social intercourse added to 
the pleasure of a very successful evening, which 
concluded with the singing of the “National 
Anthem.” 

Edinburgh.—The Weekly Scotsman says:—“A 
pretty wedding was sclemnised in St. Mark’s 
Chapel, Edinburgh, on. Wednesday, March 22, 
when the Rev. Sydney H. Mellone, M.A., D.Sc., 
Holywood, Belfast, was married to Miss Catherine 
Isabeila Drummond, M.A., daughter of the Rev. 
R. B. Drummond, of St. Mark’s. The church was 
beautifully decorated around the pulpit with palms 
and white lilies, and the service was choral. The 
bride’s fatiier performed the ceremony, assisted by 
the Rey. James Drummond, M.A., LL.D., Litt.D., 
Principal of Manchester College, Oxford, uncle of 
the bride. It was a unique wedding, inasmuch as 
all the parties connected with it—the two ministers, 
the bride and bridegroom, the bridesmaid and best 
man—are all University graduates. Miss Margaret 
Drummond, M.A., sister of the bride, was brides- 
maid ; the groomsman was Dr. W. B. Drummond. 
The bridal gifts were very numerous. In addition 
to many private gifts from members of St. Mark’s 
congregation-(and other friends), the bride received 
a beautiful presentation silver tea service and a 
case of fruit knives and forks. The members of 
St. Mark’s Sunday-sckool gave the bride a silver- 
mounted oak tray.” : 

Glasgow ; St. Vincent-st.—The annual con- 
gregational meeting was held last Sunday after the 
morning service, The Committee presented their 
report for the year, from which it appeared that 
the membership of the church had increased from 
285 to 307—an evidence, the report says, of the 
appreciation of Mr. Lazenby’s services. The 
treasurer submitted the balance sheet, showing that 
the ordinary income and expenditure of the church 
had been £585 17s. 04d. This, together with con- 
tributions for other purposes, make a total income 
of £630. 

Guildford (Appointment).—Mr. E. S. Lang 
Buckland, who during the present session is studying 
as a special student at Manchester College, Oxford, 
has accepted an invitation to the ministry of the 
Guildford congregation, and enters on his duties at 
once. 

Hastings.—The Rev. 8. Gardner Preston, 
minister of the Free Christian Church, is giving 
a course of lectures in a class-room in the Board- 
school at Clive Vale, a suburb of Hastings. The 
course deais with such subjects as ‘‘ What is the 
Bible,” “Does Death fix Fate,’ “Is Punishment 
Eternal,” The aim of these lectures, which have 
been well attended, mostly by residents in the 
neighbourhood, is educational rather than contro- 
versial ; they are designed to stimulate thought 
and inquiry on religious subjects. Discussion is 
invited at the close, and the lectures, a corre- 
spondent tells us, are evidently much appreciated, 
Mr. Preston, who is a ready and fluent speaker, has 
made himself very well known in the town, being 
a member of the School Board, and taking a pro- 
minent part in public affairs, 

Huddersfield.—A very successful bazaar was 
held in the schoolroom of the Fitzwilliam-street 
Church on Wednesday, March 22, and the two 
following days. The object of the bazaar, as we 
have already stated, was to raise not less than £200 
to clear off the church debt and to meet the cost 
of alterations and necessary repairs. On the open- 
ing day Mr. J. Woodhead, J.P., presided, and, in 
the regretted absence of Lady O’Hagan, the 
bazaar was opened by Mr. Grosvenor Talbot, of 
Leeds. There were also present the Revs. W, 
Mellor (minister of the church), C. Hargrove, J. 
McDowell, and Iden Payne, Mr. J. S. Mathers, J.P., 
Councillor Owen Balmforth, and others. The open- 
ing ceremony on the second day was performed by 
Alderman Denham, in the absence of the Mayor 
and on the third day by Miss Dixon, of Edgerton. 
On each occasion encouraging speeches were made. 
and the proceeds amounted altogether to £230. : 

Liverpool; Hamilton-road Domestic Mission. 
—The annual congregational meeting was held on 
Wednesday last, March 22, the president, Mr, 
Charles W. Jones, in the chair. The Revs, H. W. 
Hawkes and J. L. Haigh (minister of the church) 
Mr. W. Wortley, and Captain Denton, C.C., also 
addressed the meeting, which was interspersed 
with songs by the Walton Breck Musical Society. 
The Sunday-school anniversary services were held 
on Sunday last, 26th ult. Mr. W. L, Schroeder 
B.A., conducted the morning and afternoon services, 

which were well attended, The evening service was 


conducted by the Rev. H. W. Hawkes, who 
delivered a most inspiring address to a large con- 
gregation. : 

Liverpool: Mill-street Domestic Mission.— 
The Rey. T, Lloyd Jones has been elected a member 
of the Toxteth Board of Guardians, being second 
on the list of seven candidates for three seats. 

Liverpool Sunday - school Society. — The 
annual meeting was held on Thursday, March 23, 
at the Unitarian Institute, Mr. James Burton, M.A. 
(vice-president), in the chair. The report of the 
Council, read by the hon. sec., showed that good 
and useful work had been done during the year, 
Comparing the statistics’of the schools with those 
of the previous year, there were only nine more 
children on the books, but the average afternoon 
attendance had increased by forty. At the close of 
the report the Council expressed their sympathy 
with their President, the Rev. R, A. Armstrong, 
and their regret at the loss of his assistance and 
advice during the past winter, earnestly hoping for 
his speedy restoration to health. The treasurer 
reported that the financial position of the Society 
was satisfactory ; instead of having a debt of £12 
with which they began the year, there was now a 
small balance in hand. After the business the 
Rev. Neander Anderton, B.A., of Bolton, gave a 
specimen lesson for young children on “Character.” 
The teackers present, who numbered about thirty, 
much appreciated the very helpful lesson. A vote 
of thanks was passed to Mr. Anderton, and also to 
the retiring officers for the year. 

London: Brixton.—The last soirée of the 
present season was held in the schoolroom on Wed- 
nesday, the 22nd ult. A most attractive Shakes- 
pearean programme was provided by Miss Blake, 
Miss Burridge, Miss Busher, Miss Crane, Miss Jessie 


“Epps, Miss L. Walmsley Little, Mrs. Mayne, 


Mrs. Nettlefold, Mrs. Veillard, Messrs. Busher, 
A. R. Keating, Mayne, Reeves, T. H. Terry and 
Veillard. The scenes selected were admirably 
giveo, and with Shakespearean music and songs 
rendered by Miss Keating and Messrs. Harrison 
and Veillard, were greatly enjoyed by a crowded 
audience. : 

London: Welsh Seryicas.—The company of 
friends united in this moyement has been 
strengthened by the settlement in London of 
Mr. D. J. Davies, B.A., who conducted the service 
ab Essex Hall last Sunday. 

Manchester : Longsight.—The bazaar, which 
had for its object the raising of funds to beautify 
the Free Christian Church and Schools, and to 
repair the organ, took place on March 16, 17 and 18, 
and was also open on the following Monday 
evening. A sum of £250 was required and towards 
this £240 was raised. The opening day was most 
unfavourable as regards weather, a dense fog 
hanging over Manchester the whole of the day, 
which no doubt prevented many friends from being 
present. The effort has, neverthe'ess, been very 
successful, and the hearty thanks of the congrega- 
tion are tendered to all those who have assisted in 
any way to bring about such a satisfactory result. 

Manchester Unitarian Sunday-school Union. 
—The fifth United Teachers’ meeting of the session 
was held in the Upper Brook-street schoolroom on 
Sunday, March 19, the president, Mr. H. Woodhead, 
in the chair. The Rey. C. Roper, B.A, Moss Side, 
read a paper on “ Esprit de Corps of the Sunday- 
school,” which, he said, was not the same thing as 
discipline, and yet was closely connected with it. 
A school should be alive, every limb of it strong 
through continuous use, and all concerned should 
be actuated by a healthy pride. A discussion 
followed, in which the Rev. S. H. Street, B.A., and 
Messrs. Higson, Pimley, Woodhead, White and 
Charlton took part. 

Scotland: Springburn.—On Friday evening, 
March 17, the Rev. H. T. Russell, of Glasgow, 
lectnred in the Argyle Hall at Springburn, under 
the auspices of the McQuaker Trust, his subject 
being, “ Did Jesus believe himself to ke God?” 
On March 24 Mr. Russell gave a further lecture on 
“ False claims for the Bible.” 


Epvs’s Cocoa.—GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING.— 
“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutri- 
tion, and by a careful application of the fine pro- 
perties of well-selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has pro- 
vided for our breakfast and supper a delicately 
flavoured beverage which may save us many heavy 
doctors’ bills, It is by the judicious use of such 
articles of diet that a coustitution may be gradually 
built up until strong enough to resist every tendency 
to disease. We may escape many a fatal shaft by 
keeping ourselves well fortified with pure blood and 
& properly nourished frame.”’—Civil Service Gazette. 
—Made simply with boiling water or milk.—Sold 


only in packets and pound tins, by Grocers, labelled 


—‘James Epps and Co, 


Chemists, London,”’ Ltd, Homceopathic 
, . 


COuR CALENDAR. 


‘ ——— 
SUNDAY, Aprnrit 2, 


——Sa 


(@ Itis requested that notice of any altera- 
tion in the Calendar be sent to the Pub- 
lisher not later than Thursday afternoon. 


Bermondsey, Fort-road, Upper Grange-road, 11 a.m. 
and 7 p.M., Rev. HAROLD Ryert, 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
11 a.m. nd 7 p.m., Rev. FrepERIc ALLEN. 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 
11 a.m., Rev. Stoprorp Brooxe, M.A., and 
7 P.M., Rev. J. Harwoop, B.A. 

Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-rd., West 
Croydon, 11 A.M. and 7 v.m., Rev.J. Pace Hoprs. 

Deptford, Church-street, 11.15 a.m. and 6.30 P.M, 
Rev. A. J. MARCHANT. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting-hill-gate, 11 a.m. 
and 7 p.M., Mr. HERBERT Rix, B.A. 

Essex Hall, Essex-street, Strand, Welsh Service, 
6.30 P.M. 

Forest-gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 
11 a.M. and 6.30 P.M., Rev. H. Woops PERRIS. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham-place, 
11 a.m. and 7 P.m., Rev. R. H. U. Broor. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 a.m. and 
7 p.M., Rev. BRookE HERFORD, D.D. 

Highgate Hill, Unitarian Christian Church, 11 a.M. 
and 7 P.M., Rev. ALEX. GORDON. 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 a.m. 
and 7 p.mM., Rev. G. Dawes Hicks, M.A., Ph D. 

Kentish Town, Free Christian Church, Clarence- 
road, 11 a.m. and 7 P.M., Rev. A. FAaRQUHARSON. 


Morning, ‘“‘ Our Easter Hope.” Evening, 

‘* Resurrection.” 4 
Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. J. E. 
STRONGE. 


Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High-street, 
11 a.M. and 7 pP.m,, Rev. W. C. Pops. 

Little Portland-street Chapel, near Oxford-circus, 
11.15 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. H. Rawrines, M.A. 

Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal Green, 
3 P.M. and 7 P.M., Miss MARIAN PriITcHARD. 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 a.m. and 6.30 P.M., 
Rev. G. CARTER. - 

Plumstead, Common-road Unitarian Church, 11 a.m, 
and 6.30 P.M., Rev. L. JENKINS JONES. 

Richmcnd Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15 a.m 
and 7 p.m., Rev. S. Farrineron. 

Stepney-Green, College Chapel, 11 a.m. and 7 P.M, 
Mr. Lucxine TAVENER. 

Stoke Newington, The Green, 11.15 a.m., Rev. W. 
Woopina, B.A., and7 Pp.m., Mr. Tanner, Read- 
ings from ‘‘ In His Steps.” 

Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church Kast-hill, 
11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A. 

Wood Green, Unity Hall, 11 a.m. and 7 P.M., Rev. 
Dr. Mummery. 


a 


PROVINCIAL, 


Batu, Trim-street Chapel, 11 a.m. and 6.30 P.m., 
Rev. F. W. STannzy. 

Beprorp, Library (side room), 11.15 a.m., Rev. 
ROWLAND HILt, 

BIRMINGHAM, Church of the Messiah, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 P.m., Rey. L. P. Jacks, M.A. 

Buackroon, Banks-street, North Shore, 10.45 a.m. 
and 6.30 P.m., Rev. W. BINNS. 

BLackpPooL, Unitarian Lay Church, Masonic Hall, 
Waterloo-road, South Shore, 6.30 P.M. - 

Boorne, Free Church, Stanley-road, 11 A.M., Rev. 
Davip Davis, and 6.30 P..m., Rev. H. W. 
HAWKES. : 

BourNnemoutH, Unitarian Church, West-hill-road 
11 a.m. and 7 P.m., Rev. C. C. Coz. ‘ 

BriaHton, Christ Church (Free Christian), New-road, 
North-street, 11 a.M. and 7 P.m., Rey. A. Hoop, 

Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 a.m. and 
7 P.M., Rev. GEORGE STREET, 

Cantersury, Blackfriars, 11 a.m. : 

Dea and WatmeEr, Free Christian Church, High- 
st., 11 a.M. and 6.30 P.M. : 

Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 a.M. 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. S. BURROWS. : 

Eastpourne, Lismore-road, Terminus-road, 11 a.M. 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. J. BouGHEY. 

GuILprorD, Ward-street Church, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 P.M. 

Horsuam, Free Christian Church, Worthing-rcad, 
11 a.m. and 6.30 p.m., Rev. J. J, MaRTEN. 

LEEps Mill Hill, 10.45 a.m.and 6.30 p.m., Rey. C. 
Harcrove, M.A. : 

LivEReooL, Hope-street Church, 11 a.m. and 6,30, 
p.m., Rev. R, A. ArmstRonG, B.A, 

LiveRPoo., Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 a.m, 
and 6,30 p.m., Rev, W, J. JUpr, 
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LiverPooL, Renshaw-street Chapel, 11 A.M, and 

6.30 p.m., Rev. Dr. Kier, Evening, * What 
_ the Bible says concerning the Resurrection of 

the Body.” 

Mice Sale, 11 a.m. and 6.30 p.m., Rev. 
J. FORREST. 

MancHEsTER, Strangeways, 10.30 4.M.and 6.30P.M., 

‘Rev. W. R. SHanxs. 

Maraate, Forester’s Hall (Side Eutrance), Union- 
crescent, 11 a.m., Mr. J. Ferauson, 

OxrorD, Manchester College, 11.30 a.m., Rev. 
J. E. Carpenter, M.A, 

PortsMovuTH, General Baptist Chapel,St. Thomas- 
street, 6.45 p.mM., Mr. T'HomaAs Bonn. 

PortsmouTH, High-street Chapel, 11 a.m. and 
6.45 p.m., Mr. G. CosENS PRIOR. 

Ramsgate, Assembly Rooms, High-street, 6.30 P.m., 
Mr. J. FERGUSON. 

ReEaDinG, Unitarian Free Church, London-road, 
11.15 a.m.and 6, 30 p.m., Rev. E. A. VoyseEy, B.A. 

ScarBoroucH, Westborough, 10.45 a.M. and z P.M, 

. Rev. E, L. H. THomas, B.A, 

Sovururort, Portland-street Church, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 p.m., Rev. C. H. WELLBELOVED. 

Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. PRIESTLEY PRIME. 

TUNBRIDGE WELLS, Mechanics’ Institute, Dudley- 
road, 11 a.m. and 6.30 p.m., Mr. J. L. MacBeru 
Ban. 

Yor, St. Saviourgate Chapel, 11 a.m. and 6.30 P.M. 


———9———— 


Carz Town, Free Protestant Unitarian Church, 
Hout-street, 6.30 p.M., Rev. R, BAaLMFORTH. 


———— 


GOOD FRIDAY. 
Brixton, Effra-road, 11 a.m., Rev. J. Harwoop, B.A, 


OSTAL MISSION RELIGIOUS 
CONFERENCE NEXT SUNDAY AFTER- 
NOON at COLLEGE .CHAPEL, STEPNEY- 
GREEN, at Five o’clock. “The Witness of Early 
Christian Art to Early Christian Doctrine.” Sub- 
ject introduced by Mr. Luckinc TavENER, Tea at 
Six o’clock. All welcome. 


ULPIT SUPPLY.— The Rev. W. 

STODDART, B.A., is at LIBERTY to take 

occasional Sunday duty.—30, West Bank, Stamford- 
hill, London, N. 


OCUM TENENS. — CARLISLE. — 


24 April to 12 June.—Apply, Rev. Cuas. 
Travers, 3, Berlin-terrace, Carlisle. 


ANTED, after Easter, re-engage- 

ment as Superior NURSERY-GOVER- 

NESS in good family. Experienced, musical. Good 
reference.—A. F., InquirER Office. 


ANTED, immediately, experienced 
PARLOUR-MAID for country house. 
Good references required.—Apply, Mrs. Eis, 


Summersbury, Shalford, Guildford. 


BIRTHS. 


Grorce—On the 24th ult., at 37, Farfield-street, 
Kidderminster, the wife of James George, of 
a daughter, 


MARRIAGES. 

Mettone — DrummMonp — At St. Mark’s Chapel, 
Edinburgh, on the 22nd ult., by the Rev. R. B. 
Drummond, B.A., assisted by the Rev. James 
Drummond, M.A., LL.D., Litt.D. (father and 
uncle of the bride), the Rey. Sydney H, 
Mellone, M.A., D.Sc., to Catherine Isabella 
Drummond, M.A. 

WoopaLt—NeEvttLeroLp—On the 28rd ult., at the 
Church of the Messiah, Birmingham, by the 
Rev. L. P. Jacks, Henry, son of Corbet Woodall, 
Esq., 69, Fitzjohn’s-avenue, Hampstead, to 
Bertha, daughter of the late C. J. Nettlefold, 
Esq., The Grove, Highgate, and of Mrs. N ettle. 
fold, Hallfield, Edgbaston, Birmingham, 


DEATHS. 

NicHotts—On March 22nd, at Roslyn Grange, Park 
Hill Rise, Crcydon, Alfred Nicholls, formerly 
of Bridgwater, in his 79th year. No flowers 
by special request. 

RT ELIS ET PLE LL INE ALES SSE ILE DISS 

Correspondents are requested to note that 
to be sure of insertion the same week, news 
must reach the Office by the first post on 

Thursday at latest, and the earlier in the 

week the better, 


ea 


Board anv Wesivence. 


—-— 


OARD and RESIDENCE, South of 
England. Healthy neighbourhood. Home 
comforts, Seven miles from Brighton, near South 
Downs. Station Hassocks (on main line L.B.S.C,),— 
Miss Rowand, Gothic House, as point. 


BoOvENEMOUTH. —Hlvaston, West 
Cliff, BOARDING. ESTABLISHMENT, 

Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the High. 
cliffe Hotel. 50 rooms. Full- ized billiard table. 
Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff Promenade. 


Due south. Near Unitarian Church.—Mr. and 
Mrs. Pocock. : 


OURNEMOUTH.—Most comfortable 
private BOARDING-HOUSE ; close to sea ; 
sheltered among the Pines; south aspect. Billiard- 
room (full-sized table). Terms moderate.—Address, 
Miss CHALpDEcortT, Stirling House, Manor-road. 


RIGHTON.—Superior BOARDING 

ESTABLISHMENT, near sca and lawns; 

large pleasant rooms; bath and smoke rooms. 

Terms moderate.—Miss SILLirant, 11, Rochester- 
gardens, Hove, 


HLIXSTOWE. — Pleasant APART- 

MENTS at this healthy surny seaside resort, 

Close to new station and near the sea,—For terms, 

apply to Mrs. H. Roxninson, Kimberley House, 
Ranelagh-road. 


RS. ROBERT TURNER (late of 

Ditchling) receives BOARDERS. Terms 

moderate ; suitable for students.—94, Grosvenor- 
road, S.W. 


T. LEONARDS,—“ Crantock,” 59, 
Warrior-square. first-class BOARD and 
RESIDENCE, newly furnished and redecorated, 
Sea View, excellent cuisine, billiard room, sanitary 
certificate.—Mr. and Mrs. Sipnry P. Porrer. 


WEST CENTRAL HOTEL) 


Proprietor, 
FREDERIC SMITH. 


This first-class Hotel, conducted on strictly Temper- @ 
ance principles, is commended by the Rev. C. Aked, py 
Liverpool ; Rev. Rowland Hill, Bedford ; Rev. G. Vance 
Smith, D.D., Bowden, Cheshire ; Rev.. J. ©. Street, 
Birmingham ; Rev. Charles A. Berry, D.D., Wolver- } 

hampton ; Rev. Charles Garrett, Liverpool ; Rey. Canon fa 
Howell, Wrexham; Rev. A. B. Grosart, LL:D., Black- & 
burn ; Dr. Norman Kerr, London, &c. Central, Quiet, @ 
Exceptionally Clean, Moderate in Charges. Spacious til 


Coffee Roonis, Visitors’ Drawing Rooms, Baths, &c. 
Breakfast or Tea, 1s. 3d. to 2s. Rooms, 1s. 6d. to 2s. 6d. & 
Service, 94. Printed Tariff on Application. 


75, 77, 79, 97, 99, tO1, 103, 105, = 
SOUTHAMPTON ROW, RUSSELL SQ., LONDON. & 


PCNOON. ARGYLESHIRE. — TO 
LET, for April, May, June, or September, 
FURNISHED VILLA, semi-detached; 10 apart- 
ments, bathroom, hot and cold water. On shore, 
rent moderate.—Apply to Miss Cappgn, c/o John 
W. Crompton, Esq., Rivington Hall, near Chorley. 


ANTED, situation as USEFUL or 

COMPANION HELP, or other position of 

trust suitable. Good references given. Neigh- 
bourhoods of Reading or Hampstead preferred.— 
Address, E, Howxtt, 5, Addington-road, Reading. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
eee eck BAre 


SouTHaMprTon Burpines, CHanorry Lanz, Lonpon 


TWO AND A-HALF PER CENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS 
of minimum monthly balance, when not drawn 
below £100. 


STCCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES pur- 
chased and sold. 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 


For the encouragement of Thrift, the Bank re- 
ceives small sums on deposit and allows Interest 
Monthly, on each completed £1. 


- 


IRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY, 
HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR 
TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH. 
IRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 
HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 
FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH. 


The BIRKBECK ALMANAC, Post free on 
application. 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager, 


Tor CENTURY BUILDING SOCINTY 
ADELAIDE-PLACE, pONDON BRIDGE 
Interest on. Loans reduced to Four- and- -a-half 
per Cent, 


DiREcTors. 
Chairman — Sir H. W. Lawrence, 
Mincing-lane, E.C. 
Deputy-Chairman—Mark H, Jupan, A.R.I.B.A., 
7, Pall Mall, S.W. 
F. H. A. Harpoasttiy, F.S.1., 5, Old Queen-st., 8. W. 
Miss Ormx, 118, Upper Tulse-hill, S.W. 
STEPHEN SEAWARD TAYLER, 151, Brixton-road, S.W. 
and Mrs. Henry Ror, 1, Randolph-gardens, N.W. 


Bart., 21 


PREFERENCE SHARES £10, Interest 44 per 
cent. DEPOSITS received at 3, 34, and 4 per cent., 
witbdrawable at short notice. 


LIBERAL ADVANCES promptly made, 
Monthly repayment, including principal, premium - 
and interest for each £100 advanced—21 years, 
13s, 6d. ; 18 years, 14s. 9d.; 15 years, 16s, 1d. ; 
10 years, eet 1s, 8d. Survey Fee to £500, half-a- 
guinea, 


Special facilities giveu to persons desiring to pur- 
chase houses for their own occupation. Prospectus 
free. 

FREDERICK LONG, Manager. 


COTCH TWEEDS and SERGHS at. 


Mill Prices, Ladies’ or Gents’ ; best quality 
only. Patterns post free; orders carriage paid.— 
Geo. McLeop & Sons, Hawick N.B. 


FREDK. LONG & SON, 


AUCTIONEERS, SURVEYORS, HOUSE & LAND AGENTS 
4, Adelaide Place, London Bridge, E.C. 


Rents Collected, and the entire management of 
Property in any part of London or Suburbs under- 
taken. Valuations for Probat3, &ec. 
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DEPTFORD CHAPEL, Church Street. 


—< 
AN URGENT APPEAL. 


The condition of the roof of the above Chapel 
has long been a source of grave anxiety to the con- 
gregation, and the damage done by recent gales 
reveals the need of its entire and immediate re- 
construction. The Vestries adjoining the Chapel 
ate also beyond repair, and must be removed. 

It is proposed to reconstruct the Chapel roof, 
and to replace the Vestries by an Iron room, which 
would afford increased and much needed accommo- 
dation for Sunday School and other purposes. 

A good work is being done in the neighbourhood 
which is densely populated by the very poor, and 
the congregation is wholly composed of poor but 
earnest persons who are unable to do more than 
meet the incidental expenses of public worship, 

An urgent appeal for funds is made by the con 
gregation that the work, which will involve an 
outlay of about £230, may be undertaken at once, 


as arrangements must be made to meet for worship | 


elsewhere. 

The Provincial Assembly of London and South 
Eastern Counties have, with the full sanction and 
approval of the London District Unitarian Society, 
promised the sum of £25 from the St. Alban’s 
Fund, when the amount raised reaches £150, 

Donations or ptomises will be thankfully re- 
ceived by the Treasurer of the Fund, G. W. Cuirry, 
Esq. (President: sf the Provincial Assembly of 
London and&, &. Counties), Mildura, Park Avenue, 
Dover; or -by the Minister, the Rey. A. J. 
Marcuant, 37, Clifton-road, Peckham, London, S.E., 
by whom they will be acknowledged. 


Contributions Received or Promised. 


Amount previously acknowledged eel 
Sir J. T. Brunner, Bart., Liverpool 5 
Mrs. H. Rutt AN6 ane AG oes are 
SACOM enti ses sus Aon ade eae!) 
“S.,” London ae fas ral 
9 
3 
5 
5 


— 


HOOD COWNDOHOA? 


J. Harrison, Esq., London ; 

A Friend (per Rev. A. J, Marchant) 

Miss Preston, London 5; 

Misses M. C. and C. A. Martineau, “London 

Stanton W. Preston, Esq , London ue 
ditional promise) 

Mrs. Suffield, Lees 

if3 W. ” 
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ary CHURCH, DEWSBURY. 
A BAZAAR, SATURDAY, MONDAY, and 
TUESDAY. 


Lady O'Hagan will open itie BAZAAR on 
Saturday, April 29th, and on Monday, May Ist, the 
Mayor of Dewsbury, Alderman Joz Hatey, Esq., 
J.P. 

The Appeal now made is supported by the follow- 
ing Resolution :— 

“The Committee of the Yorkshire Unitarian 
Union congratulate the Dewsbury congregation on 
their endeavour to secure the independence of the 
church, and commend their forthcoming Bazaar to 
the generous support of the Unitarian public.” 

The following have kindly responded to our 
appeal :— 


Miss C. A. Lawrence ie 
Mrs. Luccock ; ioe 
Mrs. Geo, and Miss E. G. atelt.. 
Mrs. Kitson ‘ + 
Mrs. F. J. Kitson . 
Mrs. Joseph Lupton 
Mrs. Schunck : 
Walter Cliffe, Esq. 
J. H. Schwann, Esq. 
J. T. Preston, Esq. ae Bae 
Alfred Holt, Esq. ... Feu a 
E, Clephan, Esq. ... : 
Miss Kitson ‘ 
H. J. Morton, Esq. 
Herbert Kitson, Esq. 
Miss Shakespeare ... 
J. Every, Esq... 
Mrs. Cathrine Briggs 
Mrs. Brindley s 
Contributions in ienag or onls will be grate- 
fully received by 
H. DearpDEN, Treasurer, Alexandria-crescent, 
Dewstury. 
Tuomas Sykrs, Hon. Sec., 
Dewsbury, 
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36, Ashworth-road, 


Schools, etc, 


——-——. 


DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS (Limitep), BIRMINGHAM, 
ESTABLISHED 1876, 

HeEapD Mistress:—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG 
(Girton College, Cambridge ; Medixval and Modern 
Languages Tripos. For three years student of 
languages and Continental methods of teaching in 
Germany and France). 


BOARDING HOUSE, 
Thorne Hill, Augustus-road, Edgbaston. 

Pleasant situation, electric light, large garden. 
Sanitary arrangements certified by J. E. Wilcox, 
Ksq., A.M.L.C.E. 

House Mistress—Miss WELLS. 
Resident—Miss 8S, E. Wxuts, B.A. 

Assistant House Mistress—Miss K. CoamBers, M.A. 


IGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
SOUTH MARINE TERRACE, 
ABERYSTWYTH. 


PRINCIPAL Mrs. MARLES THOMAS. 


First-class Honours, Special Distinctions, Certifi- 
cates, Prizes and Medals have been gained in various 
Public Examinations. Scholarships at the Univer- 
sity Colleges have also been obtained from the 
School. 


} ILTON LODGE SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS 5, EATON PLACE, BRIGHTON. 


Mrs. bE WASGINDT. 
Miss FOX, B.A. (London). 
Miss pE WASGINDT, 
(Frankfort Conservatoire), 
Careful Home Training. Special attention to 
Conversational French and German. Pupils pre- 
pared for Oxford and Cambridge Local Examina- 
tions, 


PRINCIPAL 3 
EN@uLisH TEACHER ... 
VIOLIN AND PIaAno 


EY INDEEAD SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
PRINCIPALS—Miss J. F, GRUNER (Certif. Studer t 
of Girton College), Moorcroft, Hindheac, 
Surrey. 
Miss MACRAE MOIR (Cambridge Higher 
Local), Lingholt, Hindhead, Surrey, 


The aim of the School is to combine the ad- 
vantages of a good Boarding School with a thorough 
Education and healthy outdoor life. Girls may be 
prepared for allege: paheuon and other examina- 
tions. 

The district of Hindhead i is one of the healthiest 
parts of England, and much recommended by 
doctors for its bracing air and gravel soil, 

Miss Morr receives ten boarders in a thoroughly 
well-built modern house, with southern aspect. 
Great attention is paid to healthful conditions of 
life. References allowed to parents of present and 
past pupils. 

Terms for Board and Education on application 
to the Principals. 

The SUMMER TERM begins on MAY 4th, 


ISS HAIR'S SCHOOL RE-OPENS 

on TUESDAY, the 2nd of May. Vacancies 

for two children, ages six to ten years. —West wood, 
Lance-lane, Wavertree, Liverpool. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE SCHOOL, 
GOWER-STREET, W.C. 


Heapmaster, J. LEWIS PATON, M.A., late Fellow 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 


SUMMER TERM 
April 17th. 

The School is carried on in strict accordance 
with the principles laid down by the founders of 
University College, and is organised as a first grade 
modern and classical school. 

Examinations for four Entrance Scholarships 
will be held on June 20, 

For Prospectus, apply at the Office, Gower- 
street, W.C. 


J. M. HORSBURGH, M.A., Secretary. 


commences MONDAY, 


JOHN PAGE HOPPS’ MONTHLY. 


THE COMING DAY. 


ENLARGED, Prick THREEPENCE. 


Contents for APRIL: 
The Uplifted Christ. 
Page Roberts’ “‘ Conformity and Conscience,” 
The Alleged Prophecies concerning Jesus Christ. 
A Present-day Preacher on Hades, 
Feminine Rowdies. 
Robert Buchanan’s “New Rome,” 
The Black Man’s Burden. 


London, Edinburgh, and Oxford : 
WILLIAMS and Norgarts, and all BonkeeG ent toL 


THE ETHICAL WORLD. 


EpiteD By DR. STANTON COIT. 


Articles on Important Social Questions, Education, 
&c., from a purely ethical standpoint, 
Children’s Page. 

TWOPENCE WEEKLY. 

Office: 17, Johnson’s-court, Fleet-st., London, E.C. 


ANCHESTER DISTRICT SUNDAY 
SCHOUL ASSOCIATION, 


Now Ready. 
HYMNS and CHORAL SONGS. Third Series. 


No. 9. 14 Hymns, with Tunes in both notations. 
Price 1d., post free, 14d. each ; 25 copies, 1s, 10d. ; 
100, 6s, 104d, 


Manchester : H. Rawson and Co. London ; SuNDAY 
: ScHoon ASSOCIATION, 


NITARIAN CHURCH, WEST- 
HILL-ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH. 


SALE OF WORK, April 6th, 1899, commencing 
at 3 P.M. 

Contributions and Donations gratefully received 
by Mrs. Coz, Whinsbridge, Grosvenor-road, Bourne- 
mouth ; or Miss SEDGFIELD, Hartmcoor, Alumdale- 
road, Bournemouth. 


WINTON UNITARIAN 
CHURCH. 

A GRAND BAZAAR will be held APRIL 20: h, 
21st, and 22nd, 1899. 

Parcels of Goods will be thankfully received by 
the Rev. W. E. Georcz, M.A., 3, Bury Stile, 
Swinton, or Miss LanspaLE, West View, Swinton ; 
and Contributions in Money by the Minister? the 
Rev. W. E. Groraz, M.A, 


WIDOWS’ FUND. 


SOCIETY FOR THE RELIEF OF NECESSI- 


TOUS WIDOWS OF PROTESTANT DIS- 
SENTING MINISTERS. 


A GENERAL MEETING of the Subscribers 


will be held at the Offices of the Sunday School - 


Union, No. 56, Old Bailey, Ludgate Hill, E.C., on 
THURSDAY NEXT, the 6th of April, 1899. 
The Chair will be taken at TWO o’clock precisely. 
- ROBERT GRACE, Secretary. 
160, Camberwell Grove, S EH. 


Schools, ete. 
URREY HOUSE SCHOOL, 
NORWICH. 


Principats, Miss CLARK & Miss C. CLARK, LL.A. 


This establishment provides a liberal education - 


for Girls on modern lines. House large and com- 
modious. Pleasantly situated. 

References kindly permitted to the Rey. P. H. 
Wicksteed, M.A.. Sydenham Farm, near Tetsworth, 
Oxon, and the Rey. E. Daplyn, Norwich. 

Prospectus and further references on application, 
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Manchester (Wholesale), JouHn Heywoon, Deansgate.— 
Saturday, April 1, 1899, 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Easter came to us for the most part 
with pleasant weather, and the first beau- 
tiful touches of spring. Wild daffodils 
and primroses come pouring in, and it has 
been delightful to think of many friends 
rejoicing in the open country. But the 
gladness was overshadowed by news of 
the terrible catastrophe on the Casket 
rocks, off the Channel Islands. On Thurs- 
day afternoon, in a thick fog, the Stella, 
a passenger steamer from Southampton, 
ran upon the rocks, and in hardly more 
than ten minutes, went to pieces. Not 
less than eighty of the crew and pas- 
sengers seem to have perished, and those 
who escaped in the boats suffered much 
before they were rescued. Yet even this 
sudden tragedy brings with it something 
more than horror. With wonderful calm- 
ness and resolution everything was done 
that was possible to save the people. 
“Lower away the boats; women and 
children first,” was the captain’s instant 
order; and there was no panic. One of 
the stewardesses, who had put on a life- 
belt, gave it up to a girl who pleaded for 
one, and remained to go down with the 
ship, and many another act of self-sacrifice 
is recorded. The captain, of course, stood 
upon the bridge to the last, seeing that 
everything possible was done. Death 
takes on a new aspect when it is so nobly 
faced. 


Tur April number of the Mill Hill 
Pulpit contains the sermon preached by 
the Rev. C. Hargrove on Easter Sunday, 
* Buried or Risen ?”—a vindication of 
the true spiritual rising of Jesus, and of 
the new birth of faith in the disciples, as 


undoubted facts, whatever opinion be held 
of the fate of the crucified body. There 
is little comfort to be got from belief in 
the resurrection of the bodies of all man- 
kind. It is the personal, spiritual life 
which is beyond the power of death. 
“«He is not here,’ our Lord and Master. 
‘He is risen,’ and has shown us how to 
live and die, so that we may rise too. Oh, 
to follow him upwards, living even here 
and now of the higher life! life of the 
man within us, the beast from day to day 
subdued: and so meeting death as no 
dying but rising to new life, life of love 
and knowledge, life of the true man, who 
is Son of God!” 


TE Bishop of Winchester is zealous 
against ‘lawlessness ” in the Church, and 
by his order the Athanasian Creed was 
again read on Haster Sunday at St. 
Thomas’s Church, Portsmouth, after an 
interval of many years. The vicar, the 
Rey. Canon Grant, afterwards preached 
an earnest sermon on Immortality, and in 
vindication of the universal Fatherhood 
of God. By order of the same authority 
the creed was also read at St. Jude’s 
Church, Southsea. 


In a further letter to the Liverpool 
Daily Post, arising out of the recent 
meeting of the National Council of 
Evangelical Free Churches in Liverpool, 
the Rev. R. A. Armstrong dealt with two 
questions raised by the constitution of the 
Council. First, though without hope of 
any practical result, he referred to the use 
of the term ‘ Evangelical.’ ‘Ifthe word,” 
he said, “ has any meaning at all, it should 
surely apply to those whose religious 
sentiment mainly rests on the teaching of 
the ‘ Evangelium’ or Gospel, as 
distinguished from those who lay more 
stress on the supposed theology of the 
Epistles and the Church of the early 
centuries. We Unitarians accept fully 
and without qualification the marvellous 
teaching of Jesus Christ concerning the 
tender Fatherhood of God and_ the 
spiritual communion with the Father, 
which is open to every one of his 
children. We believe, with Jesus, that it 
is this supreme faith which is able above 
all else to bless and hallow human life. 
And we are zealous against any teachings 
which qualify or infringe this faith which 
Jesus has so wonderfully proclaimed, 
appealing to the authority of the clear 
conscience and the pure heart and the 
experience of life for the confirmation of 
its truth. . Now, our friends of the Feder- 
ated Churches so far qualify this Gospel 
teaching as to say that the sacrifice of the 
Son was necessary before the Father’s 
love could become an effective force in our 


| spiritual lives. Of coursethey may be 
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right and we wrong. The teaching of 
Jesus may have been, as they would appear 
to think, defective and inadequate. But 
at least we, who with a whoie heart accept 
the faith of Jesus as poured forth in the 
glory of parable and Sermon on the Mount 
are the Hvangelicals—the Gospel Chris- 
tians. Our friends would describe them- 
selves more accurately as ‘ Epistolarians,’ 
founding mainly on St. Paul, or rather 
the later interpreters of St. Paul. Still, 
I know very well that we can no more 
hope for restitution in this matter than 
the peasant whose grandfather’s little plot 
of ground was grabbed by the big land- 
lord fifty years ago.” 


THe second question with which Mr. 
Armstrong dealt he regarded as far more 
serious, as involving a “ broken and 
degraded ideal,” and a sadly retrograde 
policy, fraught with immeasurable mis- 
chief. Of this he wrote as follows :— 


“Within the last ten or twenty years 
the English people have begun to find out 
as they never found out before, that one 
spirit animates many forms of faith, and 
that men of widély variant creed can work 
together for the promotion of the Kingdom 
of God on earth, each with perfect faith- 
fulness to his own convictions. And all 
over England organisations of a purely 
unsectarian nature have sprung up for the 
promotion of temperance, social purity, 
peace education, and so forth. The 
development of this kind of union during 
the last. twenty years, with the discovery 
of how much in tune men’s hearts may 
beat, how closely kindred may be their 
purposes and enthusiasms, though they 
pronounce different creeds, has probably 


-been the most hopeful and blessed element 


in the evolution of the English world 
during that fruitful period. And this 
might have gone on and grown, to the un- 
speakable good of mankind, but for the 
intervention of the Evangelical Federa- 
tion. It is true that only in comparatively 
few cases have they directly broken up 
prior associations for social work, but they 
have everywhere called on their men and 
women to unite for social work on doctrinal 
lines and with ecclesiastical tickets of ad- 
mission. Their pretext is that they are 
also combined for the propagation of their 
theological views. But everyone who looks 
at the mass of social subjects treated in 
Liverpool last week must see that this is 
at least the moiety of the Federation’s 
work. Andit is a great and grave, per- 
haps an irreparable, injury to England 
that the Federation has done in throwing 
the whole weight of its influence into the 
scale for sectarian delimitation in the 
organisation of social and moral improve- 
ments, and against that high and hallowed 
co-operation for these purposes among 
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people of various creeds which was 
beginning to spread in so auspicious a 
manner among our countrymen. It is 
false, and every member of the Federation 
knows in his heart that it is false, that 
only the so-called Evangelical theology can 
supply the true Christ-motive in the hearts 
and souls of men.” 


Tae news of the death of Mr. T. EH. 
His, M.P., the Chief Liberal Whip, who 
died of brain fever at Cannes, where he 
was staying with Sir John Brunner, has 
been received with the deepest regret 
throughout Wales and in this country. 
Mr. Ellis was the son of a Merioneth 
tenant farmer, born in 1859, and was at 
first intended for the ministry of the 
Calvinistic Methodist Church. After 
studying at Bala Theological College, he 
went to Oxford with a scholarship and 
graduated with honours in classics and 
modern history. He then devoted him- 
self to a political career. Having become 
private secretary to Sir John Brunner, in 
1886 he entered Parliament as member 
for Merioneth, and quickly made his power 
felt as leader of the popular party in 
Wales. To his own people he rendered 
distinguished services, especially in the 
matter of higher education, and in the 
ranks of Liberals the loss of his services 
as Whip will be keenly felt. 


Tue death of Mr. Richard Chamberlain, 
brother of the Right Hon. Joseph Cham- 
berlain, after a successful operation, from 
which he had not strength to rally, came 
as a release from distressing sufferings. 
Born in 1840 in London, Mr. Chamberlain 
was educated at University College School, 
and’ in 1863 entered on a_ successful 
business career in Birmingham. In 1874, 
he entered the Town Council, and subse- 
quently for two years filled the office of 
Mayor with great distinction. From 1885 
to 1892 he represented West Islington in 
Parliament. 


Lonpon BazaAar.—When Unitarians 
become enthusiastic, we may be sure there 
is some intelligent motive behind it, and 
that the result will be something substan- 
tial. Although most of our friends do not 
really like bazaars, yet they are putting on 
one side their own personal feelings, and 
throwing themselves earnestly into this 
effort of the London Churches to raise at 
least £10,000 by May, 1900. Nearly every 
church has organised its working party, 
and manifesting a commendable devotion 
and zeal in providing articles with which 
to furnish the various stalls. Outside the 
Metropolitan area, the churches of the 
Provincial Assembly of London and the 
South-Eastern Counties have graciously 
come forward to help in this work, and 
have undertaken to provide a Provincial 
Assembly stall. Several ladies have 
already promised to act as centres for 
the different districts, by whom contribu- 
tions will be gladly received :—Mrs. Cobb, 
Lewes; Mrs. G. Chitty, Dover; Mrs. A. 
Hood, Brighton; Mrs. Felix Taylor, Ten- 
terden ; Mrs. Hallatt, Newbury ; Miss H. 
Kensett, Horsham; Miss Brothers, Can- 
terbury. 


Correspondents are requested to note that 
to be sure of insertion the same week, news 
must reach the Office by the first post on 
Thursday at latest, and the earlier in the 
week the better. 
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THE OLD WARRINGTON 
ACADEMY. 


(From a Correspondent.) 


Marx where its simple front yon mansion 
rears, 

The nursery of men for future years ! 

Here callow chiefs and embryo statesmen vie, 

And unfledg’d poets short excursions try: 

While Mersey’s gentle current, which too long 

By fame neglected, and unknown to song, 

Between his rushy banks (no poet’s theme) 

Had crept inglorious, like a vulgar stream, 

Reflects th’ ascending seats with conscious 
pride, 

And dares to emulate a classic tide. 


- These lines by Mrs. Barbauld refer to 
the Warrington Academy, and they help 
to recall to the modern dweller in the busy 
manufacturing town the days when the 
waters of the Mersey were stocked with 
fish, and students and lovers wandered 
along its rushy banks. All is changed. 
Even to try to picture the scenes of those 
far-distant days is too great an effort for 
the imagination, clogged with smoke and 
noise. But the mansion with the “simple 
front” still stands, and has just under- 
gone a beautiful restoration at the hands 
of a few enthusiastic lovers of the past. 
For many years it was hidden by a hideous 
structure of red brick and plate glass, but 
town improvements have exposed it once 
more, and it may now be seen, an attrac- 
tive, old-fashioned house, standing on the 
Lancashire side of Warrington Bridge, 
by all who use the great highway between 
the two counties, for there is no other 
bridge nearer than Stockport on the one 
hand, and Runcorn on the other. 


When the old Academy House passed 
into the hands of the Warrington Cor- 
poration, its ultimate fate seemed, for a 
time, to hang in the balance. Then Mr. 
William Long, with commendable public 
spirit, came forward with a scheme for 
using it in the interests of the intellectual 
and artistic life of the town. A small 
committee of guarantors was organised, 
and the house is now held on lease for the 
purposes of “the Warrington Society ’’—a 
name wide enough for whatever develop- 
ments Time may bring. New paint, clean 
windows, fresh and dainty curtains, have 
quickly worked a transformation in its 
outward appearance. It has a distinctly 
comfortable, old-world look about it; and 
rumour says that the colossal statue of 
Oliver Cromwell, just presented to the 
town by Mr. Monks, is to mount guard 
in close proximity to the ancient home of 
Noncontormist learning. But it is time 
that we stepped inside. Not long ago 
dust and cobwebs and mouldering paint 
held undisputed sway. Our hearts mis- 
gave us a little as we wondered whether 
anything could banish its ancient musti- 
ness and restore it to beautiful human uses 
oncemore. Nowallis changed. Aswe enter, 
wescee all theappointments, ona small scale, 
of an attractive club. The rooms are 
bright and cheerful. The old panelling 
shines with mellow light, and the colour- 
ing of the fresco work above one of the 
mantelpieces is rich and soft with the 
touchotTime. The furniture, too, specially 
chosen for its age and appropriate style, 
helps to strengthen the illusion of ancient 
peace. Though let me hasten to add, as 
one who hopes to spend some quiet hours 
in these quaint chairs, that the comfort of 
the modern man has not been forgotten ! 
On the left of the entrance hall is the 


reading-room, where there is already a 
nucleus of portraits and other historical 
memorials ; opposite to it a small coffee- 
room; and beyond, the smoking-room ; 
while upstairs there is a large panelled 
room which can be used for meetings of 
various literary and other societies, which in 
time may find in the Old Academy a 
fitting home. 


On the evening of Wednesday, April 5th, 
Mr. and Mrs.: Long held a reception of 
intending members and their lady friends. 
Great pleasure was expressed on all sides 
that this interesting relic of the past has 
been reserved from the hand of the 
destroyer, and made habitable and attrac- 
tive once more. At 8.30 a truce was 
called to conversation while a_ short 
inaugural meeting was held. Mr. Long 
welcomed his guests in a few genial words, 
and expressed the hope that the Old 
Academy might bein the futurethe centre 
from which waves of influence should 
radiate, to remind us in the midst of our 
commercial activity that there are higher 
things for which men ought to live. The 
Rev. W. H. Drummond, as representing 
the old Dissenting interest in the town, 
followed with a short historical sketch of 
the Academy, aud its place in the history 
of English education at a time when 
Nonconformists were excluded from theold 
Universities. He mentioned the names of 
its noted tutors, Taylor, Aikin, Priestley, 
Enfield ; and pointed out tae connecting 
link between the Academy of 1757 and 
Manchester College, Oxford, of to-day. 
The next speaker was our Warrington 
idealist, Mr. Arthur Bennett, the inde=- 
fatigable secretary of the movement. He 
was jubilant over the fulfilment of a 
cherished dream, and pointed out how the 
new society, free from all bonds of sect 
and party, and pledged to the fellowship 
of culture may help to shape the War- 
rington of the future. It must again be 
our boast that— ~ 


“ Souls are rip’ned in our northern sky.” 


The Rev. Hi. C. E. Carleton, vicar of 
Holy Trinity Church, My. Alderman 
Henry Roberts, and Mr. 
each added a few words of congratulation 
and of hopefulness for the future; and 


we then broke up to view the rooms and~ 
to partake of good cheer of a more mate-_ 


rial kind. As we leave its hospitable 


walls to pen these few lines for the - 


Press, a fragrant odour is beginning to 
diffuse itself from the open door of one 
of the rooms. The Old Academy has 
passed within the sacred precincts of club- 
land ! 
it once more help to further the interests 
of literature and art, and the broad human 
culture which springs from the fellowship 
of differing minds. 


Wer have been interested to receive 
the following note from Milan :—‘ Sir,— 
On Thursday last, the commemoration 
day of the institution of the Eucharist, 
my friend Don Miraglia, Bishop-elect of 
Piacenza, restored the communion cup to 
the laity ia his church, denominated the 
‘Oratorio di San Paolo,’ enforcing 
thereby the scriptural doctrine, I heard 
him preach more than once, that ‘Christ 
has made us all kings and priests before 
God.’ God bless the good Bishop and his 
people.—FERDINANDO BRaccrFoRgi.” 


F. Monks. 


Under these new conditions may - 
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: important sign of the times. 
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PRINCIPAL CAIRD’S SERMONS.* 


Tuts isa remarkable volume of sermons, 
full of suggestive thoughts eloquently and 
lucidly expressed. The first question 
usually asked about sermons emanating 
from an orthodox source is, What is the 
theological position ? That is a compara- 
tively unimportant question: sermons 
must be judged by their power of appeal 
to the spiritual life, not by the colour of 
their theology. At the same time these 
sermons are interesting and noteworthy 
from the theological pointofview. Preached 
in the Glasgow University pulpit by the 
Principal of that University, they are an 
They might 
all have been preached in our pulpits 
without rousing any serious objections, 
much less any opposition. This is not 
said in their praise: the quality of sermon 
is not to be gauged by deciding whether 
or not they could be preached to Unit- 
arians without exciting doctrinal contro- 
versy. Nevertheless, the theological 
position evidenced in these sermons 
is significant. There is nothing in which 
orthodoxy is more clearly at issue with us 
than in the doctrine of the forgiveness of 
sin. They think we are shallow in say- 
ing that we believe God naturally forgives 
sin when a man repents, just as a father 
forgives his son. Hermann, whose book 
on “Communion with God ” is probably 
the best exponent of modern orthodoxy, 
has some striking remarks on the subject. 
“Tf the work of Jesus be seriously con- 
sidered it will rather make the impression 
that the Divine forgiveness of sins is not 
a matter of course, but is something 
utterly marvellous.” ‘It is a foolish 
fancy that the mere doctrine of the father- 
like love of God can help the troubled 
sinner.” “Itis impossible that God can 
forgive as a mere matter of course.” Prin- 
cipal Caird’s belief on this point is identical 
with our own. “Can repentance and 
forgiveness or restoration to God’s favour 
ever be dissociated ? Is there any other 
condition of forgiveness than repen- 
tance? . . . When you examine carefully 
what you mean by the words you will see 
that the idea of repentance is only another 
aspect of the idea of forgiveness, that 
repentance is just forgiveness with a 
different name; so that to say of any soul 
that is filled with sorrow for its sins that 
it can remain unforgiven, or that its for- 
giveness may be delayed for some other 
reason, is to utter what is really a con- 
tradiction in terms—a contradiction as 
great as to speak of the vanishing of dark- 
ness without the approach of light, or of the 
earth becoming nearer to the sun without 
the sun becoming nearer to the earth.” 
Nothing could be clearer than this. There 
is no need for any mediator in such a 
faith. 

Principal Caird’s catholicity is seen in 
such sentences as the following :—“ There 
is springing up in many devout minds the 
conviction that the principle of Christian 
fellowship caunot be an intellectual one, 
that thatwhich makes Christians one must 
be something deeper and more compre- 
hensive than agreement in a long-drawn 
system of doctrines. Whatever that be 
which makes a man a Christian, it should 
unite him to all Christians, to all good and 
religious men.” “The irresistible con- 
viction is winning its way into all candid 


f * “University Sermons, by Principal Caird.” 
Edited by Edward Caird. Maclehose and Sons, 
6s. 


and tolerant minds that the essential 
spirit of religion may exist under wide 
theological divergencies, and that though 
good men may differ, and differ greatly in 
doctrinal forms of belief, there is some- 
thing deeper which unites them. The 
essence of religion is something more 
catholic than its creeds.’ 

But these sermons are most remarkable, 
not for their theological liberality, but for 
their suggestiveness and originality of 
thought. 

Here, for instance, in a sermon on “ Hyil 
Working through Good,” is a striking and 
unusual treatment of evil as perverted 
good. ‘There is another and subtler way 
in which the moral law, or the moral 
element in man’s nature to which it 
appeals, may be so perverted as to work 
ruin and death instead of life to the soul, 
and that is by infusing a new intensity into 
our vices and our sins. Sensuality and 
selfishness, the love of the world and the 
things of the world, is in man, so to speak, 
the love of God and of goodness run wild. 
Evil inclinations and desires would never 
be so intense, would never have in them 
the ruinous passionate ardour and force 
which characterises them, if it were not 
that we are ever trying to create a ficti- 
tious heaven out of them. Finite and 
transient though they be, they owe their 
persistent attraction to this, that our 
imagination tricks them out with a false 
capacity of delight which often no expe- 
rience of failure serves to dissipate. It is 
the very infinitude of our nature that 
makes it possible for us to paint the idols 
of time and sense with an imaginary 
glory, and to waste on them a spurious 
and disproportionate devotion. Our lowest 
vices catch a false glow and fascination 
fromthe virtues they mimic. The passionate 
self-surrender with which so many give 
themselves to the pursuit of riches, is the 
morbid action of a nature formed for 
devotion to an infinite object of which 
money is to its unconscious votary the 
base and miserable, but in many respects 
deceptive, imitation.” 

That is not only a wise but a deeply 
religious interpretation of sin. It sees in 
evil-doing not mere bestiality, not the 
depravity of human nature, but it finds 
even in selfishness and lust a witness to 
the divine origin of man and the greatness 
of the soul. 

It is usually possible to find in a 
volume of sermons, however varied 
the subjects, some dominant idea, some 
key-note to which everything is related. 
The dominant idea, for instance, in 
Mr. Stopford Brooke’s recent volume, 
“The Gospel of Joy,” seems to us an 
appeal to a prosperous comfort-loving 
world to “remember the things that 
belong unto their peace.” The world of 
convention, artificiality, and selfishness is 
too much with us, hiding real life with its 
joy and its love from our sight. In these 
sermons of Principal Caird’s, the dominant 
idea is the responsibility of men to one 
another, the impossibility of any man 
entering heaven or hell alone. This 
thought is expressed most clearly in two 
sermons—one on “Corporate Immor- 
tality,’ the other on “The Law of 
Competition.” ‘All existences,” he says, 
“rise in the scale of nobleness just in 
proportion as they are incapable of indi- 
vidual perfection.” “Individual happiness, 
individual perfection, are never attained ; 
but it is the very greatness and glory of 
man’s nature to be incapable of it.’ The 


most depraved of men might use the 
words of the writer of Hebrews, and say 
of the greatest saints: ‘They without us 
shall not be made perfect.” The way 
to salvation is by saving others. No 
saint wishes it on any other terms. 
He would desire to see everyone in 
heaven before himself, like a captain 
being the last to leave the sinking ship, 
the last to set foot upon the promised land. 
A competitive scramble, whether for 
things of heaven or things of earth, is 
utterly opposed to the law of spiritual 
life. “It is of the very essence of 
a world of moral and spiritual in- 
telligences to be absolutely exclusive 
of any such laws as that of natural 
selection and survival of the fittest 
and strongest—to be, on the contrary, 
a world in which the strong shall find 
scope for their strength, the fittest shall 
manifest their fitness, in the preservation, 
the restoration, the salvation of the weak.” 
“To care for our own souls without 
caring for the souls of others, still more 
to do so at the expense of the souls of 
others, is an absolute impossibility.” “In 
the spiritual world the paradox holds true 
that what you have is not only not lost by 
giving it to others, but cannot. truly 
become yours until you have given it 
away.” 

One last quotation must be permitted, 
representing the preacher’s thoughts of 
human nature, for a man’s conception of 
human nature is quite as significant of his 
religion as his thought of God. “ We 
are compassed about with a great cloud of 
witnesses to the suppressed splendour that 
lurks in this poor nature of ours. There 
are latent resources in the least and lowest 
specimens of humanity which make it 
brother, and might make it peer and 
equal of the brightest spirit that ever 
breathed mortal breath. Yea, with 
reverence be it said, the very greatness 
of him who was emphatically son of man 
was a greatness in which all men may 
participate. And if you would form some 
faint conception of what human society 
may one day become, think of a world in 
which the common life of all shall rise 
to the level of what the noblest and 
best of the sons of men at their highest 
moments of intellectual and moral exalta- 
tion have ever reached. Can imagination 
in its highest soarings surpass that which 
I believe to be a hope based on most 
sober and solid grounds of fact—the 
hope of a future in which every human 
being shall be wise with the wisdom of 
the wisest, and holy with the goodness of 
the best ?” 

But no mere extracts can do any justice 
to the thought, and still less to the 
power of appeal in these sermons. This 
volume is worthy to be placed as a classic 
in the same category with the sermons of 
Newman, Robertson, and Martineau. 
They are sermons, not only to be read, 
but to be studied. They can hardly fail 
to strengthen the moral and: spiritual 
life of any reader. or a minister they 
suggest many thoughts, many new ways 
of dealing with old truths. They do 
something even more valuable. They 
inspirit a preacher, jaded and discouraged 
by his own ineffectiveness, and inclined from 
his own experiences to think Jittle of the 
power of preaching. They make him 
realise how great and noble a power true 
preaching has, and stir him to renewed 
efforts to win some small portion of that 
power himself. H. Gow. » 
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ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


Tur Contemporary of this month opens 
with an article by Canon Gore on “ The 
English Church Union Declaration,” 
showing this to be in keeping with 
the position from the first taken up by the 
Union, and urging that if “ the Niagara”’ 
of Disestablishment is to be avoided, the 
Church, by the re-establishment of 
reformed Church Courts, must be allowed 
her legitimate liberties. Dr. Salmon, 
Provost of Trinity College, Dublin, deals 
with the Irish University Question, 
strongly criticising Mr, Balfour’s proposal, 
and maintaining the unsectarian efficiency 
of his own college. The waste of public 
money on the endowment of new Universi- 
ties which are not needed is deprecated, 
especially while so much is now required 
for the proper maintenance of the teach- 
ing of science. A _ pathetic interest 
attaches to the clever and timely article on 
“ Servants and Served,” by the late Mrs. 
Haweis, which was dictated to her husband 
only two days before her death. Writing 
on “The Old Age Pension Movement,” 
which has made such progress in the last 
few months, Mr. Vaughan Nash pleads 
for Mr. Charles Booth’s scheme as contain- 
ing the best hope of a practical issue. 

In the Nineteenth Century Sir Spencer 
Walpole also writes on “Old Age 
Pensions,” making a suggestion that as 
the saving capacity of the poor through 
the Post Office is shown to be so great, and 
as a man of sixty-five can now purchase 
an immediate annuity of 2s. 6d a week 
for £62 16s. 8d., Government might under- 
take in such cases to double the amount of 
the annuity when purchased. Hundreds 
of thousands of working people have this 
amount at their command, and in other 
cases employers might help their old 
servants to it. The difficulties involved 
are discussed in the light of the New 
Zealand Act of last year. 

Dr. Arabella Kenealy, in an article on 
“Woman as an Athlete,” utters a warning 
which ought not to be neglected. The 
development of muscle is shown to be not 
an unmixed gain. The “bicycle face,” 
the face of muscular tension, is not the 
most beautiful, and that is but a sign of 
a great deal more that goes with it, in the 
health and the true functions of woman- 
hood. 

“ Nature can but be disgusted with our 
modern rendering of baby. So sorry a 
poor creature the baby of this nineteenth 
century is, indeed, that he cannot assimilate 
milk. All the resources of the dietist 
and chemist are taxed to appease the 
abnormal requirements of his capricious, 
incompetent stomach. His mother cannot 
feed him. Those artificial puffings and 
pads of the modiste (required by the new 
muscular development of the enthusiastic 
cychst) are but pitiful imsult to his 
_ natural needs.” 

An article on “ The Natural Decline of 
Warfare,” by Mr. Alexander Sutherland, 
traces step by step the progress made 
from the frightful barbarities of our fore- 
fathers to the present day, and estimates 
that if in 400 years war is abolished, that 
will be what might be expected from the 
rate of progress hitherto observed. But 
the growth of human sympathies may be 
accelerated, and there seems good hope 
that we may not have to wait so long for 
the reign of peace. 

Sir George Arthur writes on “The 
‘lawless’ Clergy,” from the point of view 


of a strong believer in the Church, point- 
ing to the contradictions and incompe- 
tence of the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council, and affirming the spiritual 
right of the Church in matters of doc- 
trine and ritual, with which the Royal 
supremacy, even under Hlizabeth, did not 
presume to interfere. Mr. H. W. Hoare 
continues his very interesting account of 
the Huglish Bible, from the Great Bible of 
1539 to the Authorised Version of 1611. 

In the Fortnightly Review Mr. V. 
Tchertkoff writes with strong disapproval 
of the present Peace Demonstration, 
holding with Tolstoy and the Doukho- 
bortsi that the only remedy for the evils 
of war is total abstinence from any parti- 
cipation in it, or in the support of armies. 
Considering the retrograde character of 
the Russian Government, as shown in the 
cruel treatment of the Doukhobortsi and 
others, including the people of Finland, 
he resents the praise that is lavished on 
the Tsar, and holds that it is only mis- 
chievous, concealing and drawing away 
attention from the real evils that ought to 
be faced. “ Romanism in Fiction,” by 
W. Sichel, is an interesting study of 
Newman’s “ Loss and Gain,” “ Lothar,” 
“ John Inglesant,” ‘“ Helbeck of Bannis- 
dale,” and other well-known novels, draw- 
ing the conclusion that Rome is “ obsti- 
nate, the same worldly, the same spiritual 
Rome,” and that as she has ceased to be 
Catholic, having no hope of conquering 
England, being disestablished in Italy and 
disendowed in France, her fate is to 
become a sect. An anonymous article on 
‘“‘Lawlessness in the Church” makes a 
strong plea for the proper regulation of 
confession, but indignantly protests against 
the hearing of children’s confessions by the 
priest. To the article by Mr. O. J. Simon, 
on “The Unity of the Religious Idea,” 
we have referred in another column. 

In the National Review will be found the 
Address on King Alfred recently delivered 
at the Royal Institution by Sir Frederick 
Pollock, and an article on the Hstablished 
Church by Lord Hugh Cecil, dealing with 
the inconsistency between the present 
authority of the Privy Council and the 
inherent right of the Church to decide 
matters of doctrine, and also with the 
Royal Supremacy, which is quite a differ- 
ent thing since the Tudors and Stuarts 
ceased to rule personally by “divine 
right.” His plea is for Courts which will 
command the allegiance of all Churchmen. 

The Westminster also deals with the 
crisis in the Church in an article by Mr. 
Arthur Oldham on “The Primate, the 
Press, and the People,’; while Mr. Dudley 
8. A. Cosby writes on “The Christianity 
of the Church of England,” as shown in 
the crisis. His ideal is of a social, humane 
and scientific Church, in which men will do 
Christ’s will and not teach it alone. The 
new reformation must free the Church 
from State patronage, and dogma, and 
gold ; then there will be a ring of truth in 
the word Christianity. 


I couuD not live, couldst thou? to hear a 
truth 
Cry loudly in the heart, and strangle it. 
Were this the end, no other life beyond, 
Better to perish thus, our dust unurned 
(So it might nourish still a living flower), 
Rather than breathe such breath as hourly 
kills 
The truth that blooms within. 
—Viwia Perpetua. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


—~>— 


[The Editor is not responsible for the opinions 
expressed by correspondents. LETTERS CANNOT BE 
INSERTED WITHOUT THE WRITER'S NAME; and all 
private information should be accompanied by the 
name and address of the sender. 


THE UNITARIAN NAME. 


Srz,—The letter of Mr. Vickery seems 
to impel me to carry out the impulse I 
first felt upon reading Mr. Charlesworth’s 
remarks—namely, to write and assure him 
that the climate of London is not so 
wintry as he assumed, but there are many 
who sympathise in his belief that religious 
truth can best be cultivated in perfect 
freedom of the spirit, and that, therefore, 
a dogmatic name to our churches and 
institutions is a mistake. 

You may be weary of the discussion 
upon names, but the fact that it is con- 
tinually renewed proves that there is more 
in it than some imagine. 

Say what we will, Unitarianism stands 
for dogma, and will always do so in the 
popular mind. The association of the 
name with open trusts is an anomaly, but 
the principle of freedom we derive not 
from Unitarianism, but from the old 
Presbyterians, who adopted it not knowing 
whither it might lead them and their 
children. To’argue, as Mr. Vickery does, 
that the word Unitarian does not bind 
congregations any more than the word 
Presbyterian, is certainly unsound, for the 
former stands for dogma or nothing, while 
the latter simply implies a form of church 
government. 

Let me say a word for the ministers 
that come under Mr. Vickery’s condem- 
nation, and who are guilty of “subtleties 
which the average man or woman neither 
understands nor appreciates.” The fact 
is that any one whose thoughts are con- 
tinually occupied on religious problems 
soon sees that the sharp lines which 
divide systems cannot be maintained. 
There are truths in all or they would not 
exist. God hides Himself in inscrutable 
mystery, and the best and most devout of 
us can but touch the hem of His garment ; 
and while freedom to face the problems of 
life, unfettered by pledges, is a charter to 
be most preciously prized, the demand that 
they should label themselves anew, and 
that by a name which seems to imply that 
they have penetrated a mystery which 
is in its nature insoluble, comes to many 
who have released themselves from old 
fetters witha shock of surprise. 

The word Unitarian originated in a time 
when the Bible was considered the sole 
source of revelation to which both sides 
appealed. Now that the basis of faith is 
shifting its ground, the name is misleading. 
It implies to the outside world that we 
believe in salvation through dogma, and 
that ours is the only true one, and that 
we do not wish anybody to worship with 
us who will not accept our teaching ; thus 
it not only conceals, but misrepresents 
what I conceive to be our real bond of 
union—namely, the love of truth in the 
spirit of freedom and sympathy of spiritual 
aspiration. 

The word, too, has its inconveniences. 
It lays all the stress upon one aspect of 
religious thought. I have a Unitarian 
friend who contends that the doctrine of 
immortality is no essential part of the faith, 
and he grows restless when the topic is 
broached. Now, for my part, this doctrine 
is fundamental and of. far more 
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importance to the race than the question 
whether God is one or threein one. Now 
I do not wish to be labelled with his 
unbelief, nor he with my belief, and yet 
to this danger we are exposed so long as 
we use thé same dogmatic name; but if we 
worship together in a Free Church, then 
our position is made clear to all. 

I must not make this letter too long, 
but I have indicated some reasons, I trust, 
why one who has. felt very loyal to the 
name for a quarter of a century now feels 
that there is a better thing than 
Unitarianism ; and that is, tryimg to live 
with all men in charity and seeking to find 
acommon basis of agreement in all the 
faiths. 

Sir, there is a danger lest we isolate 
ourselves unnecessarily and fail to take 
note of the great movement in all the 
Churches. The old dogmas are dis- 
appearing, say what we will. During this 
Lent I have heard universal redemption 
preached from Westminster Abbey pulpit, 
and Socialism under the dome of St. 
Pauls, while the religious press is full 
of the new spirit, and, as I read the sign 
of the times, the Church of the twentieth 
emntury will be neither Unitarian nor 
Trinitarian, as we understand the words. 

The great want of the age is Free 
Churches, and we might have tbe glory of 
establishing them if we used our oppor- 
tunities aright. The bazaar proposed for 
next year might be the starting-point, and 
the dream of our venerated leader who is 
yet with us be realised. 

Only two or three weeks ago the resig- 
nation of two influential ministers was 
announced because their teachings were too 
free for their congregations. ~Where are 
these men to go? They would join with 
us probably in freeing religion from the 
bondage of creeds, but they might not 
accept the name Unitarian ; that would be 
to bind themselves anew, and _ possibly 
misrepresent them. 

No; we want a broader platform— 
Churches founded on love to God and love 
to man, and let definitions take care of 
themselves. E. CarLeton. 


rr 


Sir,—In my humble judgment, you do 


_ well to reopen your columns to this vexed 


question. It is by no means settled yet, 
nor is it likely to be whilst thousands 
amongst us hold the opinions and con- 
victions so well and temperately stated by 
your correspondent, Mr. W. Vickery, and 
stand stunned and perplexed at the quota- 
tion you give as coming from the revered 
source it does. So many of us have for 
years been taught to hold this simply 
descriptive name as embodying truths for 
which they have personally suffered, and 
for which martyrs have died. All at once 
comes something like a mandate, couched 
in strong, but somewhat conflicting lan- 
guage, that the name must be abandoned 
without another in any way so admirably 
descriptive being indicated as lixely to 
to take its place. It is presumed that we 
are primarily a body of Christians meeting 
together for the worship of God, and 
mutually to encourage each other in 
‘ good works,” but so are scores of other 
congregations beside us and around us, 
aud they all have some descriptive name 
simply to prevent confusion to inquiring 
strangers. . When it comes, however, to 
the one chapel, perhaps, in a town which 
stands for its distinguishing principles, 
marking it out as holding a different 


-Unitarians. 


phase of faith from the rest, down must 
come its notice board, and strangers be left 
to wander in unawares to a nondescript, 
and probably, in their opinion, a very 
heretical meeting-house. 

But the point I should be so glad to 
have solved is this, and I do not think I 
stand alone in this matter by many 
thousands: Why, if I, as an individual 
Unitarian, am a “sneak and a coward,” 
if Ido not confess it, are 20, 50 or 100 
individuals holding the like convictions 
to ignore the name when they meet for 
worship collectively? Does denial by 
numbers make them less “sneaks and 
cowards”? If so, Unity is no longer 
strength but weakness. 

Doubtless it is my fault, but how, with 
only limited common-sense am [ to follow 
the philosophy of the next sentence you 
quote: that I, with others, continuimg to 
hold substantially the same name and 
principles as our forefathers who may 
have worshipped in the same building for 
a century or more, am ‘“‘a traitor to my 
spiritual ancestry, and a deserter to the 
camp of its persecutors,” because I seek 
by simple announcement to notify to all 
whom it may concern that here a congre- 
gation of Unitarian Christians meet for 
worship and freely invite all who wish to 
attend that service, to do so. Does this 
deserve to be anathematized? Kindly 
enlighten my darkness and lift me from 
the clouds of obscurity. I. M. Wans. 


[The forefathers who built many of 
our old chapels were Trinitarians, not 
But they handed down 
the chapels to sueceeding generations 
uobound to their special form of theology, 
so that the congregations worshipping 
in them have been and still are free 
to follow truth alone. The chapels, 
therefore, may not be bound to a 
Unitarian any more than they were before 
bound to a Trinitarian theology, but are 
held simply as dedicated to the worship of 
God, What Dr. Martineau urges is that, 
while as Unitarians we are bound to 
confess our Unitarianism, whether we do 
it singly or in fifties or hundreds, as Unit- 
arians united in a worshipping society we 
ought scrupulously to abstain from apply- 
ing the name, which denotes our special 
form of doctrine, to the chapel which is 
held on an open trust, or to the congrega- 
tion, which also accepts the principle of 
open religious fellowship, what Dr. 
Martineau speaks of as “Our Catholic 
Communion.’ —Ep. Ing. ] 
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HELPFUL SERVICES. 


Srr,—The letter on “Helpful Ser- 
vices” in this week’s InqurrER appears, 
as you say in your editorial note, to be 
greatly exaggerated. My experience is 
that in point of brightness the services 
compare favourably with any other. The 
sermons I have had the pleasure to listen 
to were, in my humble opinion, better 
than any I have heard elsewhere. I have 
heard preachers of all denominations wax 
eloquent and develope a Welsh “hwyl” 
while dwelling on future rewards to be 
looked forward to in another world, as a 
sort of compensation for leading a re- 
ligious life in this; and I have also heard 
them thunder forth the threats of punish- 
ment, from an outraged God, for dis- 
obedience to His will. This caught on in 
the past, and still catches on, but less than 
formerly. However, shorn of “future 


gain,” and “present fear,’ their sermons 
would be poor indeed. The Fatherhood 
of God, brotherhood of man, with the 
essentials ‘‘ Love” and “Duty” form a 
nobler theme by far, and cannot fail in the 
end to appeal to all classes of hearers. 

Doubtless there are “Unitarians in 
belief” in all the various sects. I well 
remember an elderly deacon in a Baptist 
Chapel in Wales, who never alluded to, or 
spoke of Jesus butas “ his elder brother,” 
meaning thereby “wiser brother.” He 
was an Unitarian. But Unitarians in 
other folds may be left where they are. 

Not so the Unitarians who form the 
vast bulk of our population, but who do 
not themselves know that they are 
Unitarians, and that there does exist even 
for them a kindred society in which they 
could feel at home, and unite with others 
in worshipping the Father, whom they 
trust implicitly without at present making 
any outward profession. Is sufficient 
being done to get hold of these ? 

Can you expect a thoroughly hearty 
service from either minister or congrega- 
tion when the house is half empty, as 
many Unitarians chapels are ? 

Too much is expected of, and left to the 
minister to perform. Casual visitors are not 
taken in hand by members of the conegre- 
gation, and asked to come again. A visitor 
drops in to hear your service, he is gone 
before the minister descends from the 
pulpit, and yet he has been allowed to go 
without a further invitation. They 
manage these things better elsewhere, 
hence their success. It is true that a 
leaflet may have been placed in his hands 
to say that he was perfectly welcome —but 
what of it, it is not the human voice 
divine ; if printed matter were as efficacious 
as the spoken word, what necessity for a 
sermon ? 

Then, again, I am afraid that very little 
effort is made to bring in outsiders. If 
each Unitarian took it upon himself as a 
duty to bring in more hearers, then the 
cause for complaint would disappear, and 
the ministers who now struggle bravely 
would be endowed with fresh life and 


vigour, Ded PITT: 
March 21. 
-——————_eeo—__—___—_—- 
MORAL FREEDOM AND FORE- 
KNOWLEDGE. 


Srr,—In his review of the current philo- 
sophical magazines Mr. Upton touches a 
problem of thedeepest interest —that of the 
relation of sin and human moral responsi- 
bility to the order and perfection of God. 
The difficulty is so great and solemn that I 
have hesitated before asking you to insert a 
reference to it in your correspondence 
columns; but it is one, nevertheless, for 
which every Theist is called upon to find 
some solution satisfactory to himself, 
whether he is able to phrase his answer in 
technical terms of philosophy or not. 

Mr. Upton criticises the Hegelian idealist 
view, which sacrifices the independence of 
our moral decisions to the perfection of 
the divine order. He quotes Professor 
Ritchie :—“<If we picture God as making 
man with freewill and then looking on to 
see what happens, ignorant of the result, 
there is conceivably a more powerful and 
more prescient being who knows what will 
happen as the result of the first God’s 
action. This latter being is therefore God.” 
In order to avoid the inference that our 
moral responsibility is an illusion, Mr. 
Upton suggests that God “ has voluntarily 
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limited in some degree His owa prescience,” 
and asks, “which is the more desirable 
and perfect universe —that in which the 
flaw is the absence of moral responsibility, 
ot that in which sin is a real discord, 
thwarting God’s will? ” 

The answer to this question, it seems to 
me, must be that the word “desirable ” 
raises an impertinent issue, and that neither 
conception is that of a perfect universe. 
We must seek for some solution which will 
enable us to dispense with fiction. Hither 
we must reconcile God’s absolute per- 
fection with the reality of free moral 
choice, or else admit their incompatibility. 
Icannot perceive that Mr. Upton’s com- 
ment removes the difficulty which Pro- 
fessor Ritchie so clearly states, while it 
certainly creates new difficulties. If God 
is not all-prescient—it matters not how His 
prescience has become impaired—there is 
a conceivably more prescient being. The 
conception, again, of self-limited omni- 
potence seems to contravene the second 
law of thought; and, if it could be estab- 
lished, what would be the relation of God’s 
second state to His former state? Has 
perfect omnipotence disappeared from ex- 
istence ? Jf so, forever? If not, whence 
is omnipotence to re-emerge? Or are 
there now two Gods, the one a limited 
emanation from the other ? 

All these distresses appear to arise from 
the discussion of the problem in terms of 
time. Mr. Upton says (I italicise), “so 
far as we are able to see it was 

impossible that God should give to man 
freedom, and yet at the same ‘time should 
foresee how in every instance he would 
use this freedom.” Yes, so far as we are 
able to see; but I submit that human free- 
dom and divine prescience do not combine 
into a self-evident absurdity, as do divine 
omniscience and divine ignorance. In the 
latter case we are able to perceive that 
there is no possible reconciliation of the 
two ideas; in the former we are simply 
unable to conceive the nature or process 
of the reconciliation, We cannot allow 
the former combination of attributes with- 
out denying the validity of our mental 
processes; we cannot deny the second 
without assuming that our mental processes 
are adequate to All Being. Itsimply does 
not follow, because certain phenomena, 
known collectively as “tho future,” are 
beyond the range of our sense-perception 
and memory, the therefore they are 
beyond the range of God’s ee 
When we speak of God’s ‘* prescience’ 

are reading our own menial condition, our 
category of time- extension, into that of 
which we speak. Surely, then, the idea 
of time with which we have been familiar 
since Kant’s “Kritik” reached this country, 
together with an equally familiar inter- 
pretation of the divine epithet “ eternal,” 
will afford us a solution of Professor 
Ritchie’s problem which is at once more 
modest and more logical—more satisfying, 
in Mr. Upton’s words, both to our 
intellectual and moral faculties—than that 
which Mr. Upton himself propounds. 

March 28, H.W. Lummis. 
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A FRIENDLY HINT. 


Srr,—I am a constant reader, and, to a 
very great extent, an admirer of our 
journal. I, however, haying—in the 
course of a long career of a varied kind— 
been proprietor and editor of a publica- 
tion, know something of the cares and 


troubles of those positions. WhenTI turn 
from the intellectual 
InguizeR, it is always with a sense of 
feeling better for having perused it. When, 
however, 1 reach its advertisement columns 
I feel annoyed by the scarcity of what may 
be termed its bone and muscle,—advertise- 
ments. Surely, Sir, there ought always to 
be at least two pages more of these than 
are usually to be found in the paper. It 
must be from lack of thought on the part 
of our co-religionists that more support 
of this kind is not accorded. It is my 
belief that very many readers of THE 
Inquirer would find it advantageous to 
themselves to advertise therein, and I 
know it would be far more encouraging to 
the proprietary and editorial departments 
were they to do so. 
JosePpH Newton, C.E. 
201, Norwood-road, March 28. 


[We ought not, perhaps, to be too 
modest, and therefore print our corre- 
spondenv’s letter, for which we are much 
obliged. It is undoubtedly true that only 
on a full tide of advertisements can a paper 
like Tue Ingqurrer be borne into the 
haven of such financial prosperity as is to 
be desired.—Epb. Lyq. | 


Taz Preachers’ Plan of the Northumber- 
land and Durham Unitarian Christian 
Association for the present quarter con- 
Bhs the following note on “ Brotherhood 
among the Churches” :— 

“In addition to their rationalistic 
theology and freedom from creeds and 
tests, the above-named churches have one 
other feature in commor—they all have to 
struggle hard in order to maintain their 
own existence. 

“Tsolated and not generally popular, 
they have for the most part to be content 
with days of small things, to feel them- 
selves to be as those born into an age not 
ready to receive them, to endeavour to 
flourish on the reward usually bestowed 
upon prophets, and to extract what com- 
fort they can from the thought of the 
coming day whose dawn they herald. 

“There 1s not denied them the precious 
privilege of companionship amongst them- 
selves, and it most surely behoves those, 
who by the nature of the case are cut off 
from much communion with the larger 
religious world, tu draw very close to each 
other in bonds of fellowship and love. 
ee one of the above eleven churches 
should be in actual contact; sympathy | ° 
should exist between them all and manifest 
itself in every practical form ; no difficulty, 
no new enterprise, no cause of rejoicing 
which affects one of the communities 
should be considered a matter of no con- 
cern to any of the others: we are bound 
together by everything that separates us 
from the other eeclesiastic organisations, 
and soit becomes our duty, as well as a 
prime necessity of our case, to share a 
common life and ‘build each other up.’” 


Eprs'’s Cocoains.—Cocoa-Nib Extract (Tea-like), 
—The choicest roasted nibs (broken up beans) of 
the natural Cocoa, on being subjected to power- 
ful hydraulic pressure, give forth their excess of 
oil, leaving for use a finely flavoured powder— 

“ Cocoaine,” a products which, when prepared with 
beiling water, has the consistence of tea, of which it 
is now, with many, beneficially taking the place. Its 
active principle being a gentle nerve stimulant, 
supplies the needed energy without unduly exciting 
the system. Sold only in labelled tins, If unable 
to obtain it of your tradesman, a tin will be sent 
post free for 9 stamps.—‘ James Epps and oar , Lid., 
Homoopathic Chemists, London, 


section of Tur! 


LIGHT IN THE VALLEY OF THE 
SHADOW. 


Tur days are gone when I can look to 
earth— 
My fleshly part is falling to decay ; 
But if I feel some pain at my new birth, 
It shall not take my cheerful faith away. 


There is a vale of sorrow for us all; 
The holy ones of God in every age 
Rejoice to suffer at their Father’s call, 
And finish thus their earthly pilgrimage. 


I’ve sometimes feared, dear Lord, this vale 
for me, 
And wondered how my heart itself 
would bear ; 


I knew not, Lord, how tender Thou 


would’st be, 
Or what fresh springs of comfort would 
be there. 


O ’tis a glorious thing on God to lean— 
Almost, methinks, it is the only joy ; 
It is a vision bright of things unseen, 
The rest of love is peace without alloy. 
THOMAS SADLER. 


OBITUARY. 


| 
MR. WILLIAM SCRIVENER. 


THE congregation of the Free Christian 
Church, Clarence-road, N.W., have lost in 
Mr. Scrivener a faithful friend. It was 
one of his chief pleasures regularly to 
attend the Sunday morning service, and 
in the sanctuary which he loved so well 
he will be sadly missed. Coming to 
London over fifty years ago, by energy 
and intelligence Mr. Scrivener rapidly 
made his way in business, and for many 
years has been head of the firm of 
W. Scrivener and Co., contractors and 
builders. A man of unusually fine 
presence and physique, a few months ago 
symptoms of a painful internal malady 
appeared, from which his recovery was 
known to be hopeless. He died at his 
residence, Hilldrop-road, N., at midnight 
on Sunday, March 26, in his 74th year. 
On the following Thursday, in the presence 
of a sympathetic gathering of relatives, 
friends and employés, an impressive 
service was conducted in the #ree Christian 
Church by the Rev. Alexander Fora 
son, after which the interment took place 
at Highgate Cemetery. By his death a 
good and honourable life has closed. 


—_——_—_-}_—__ 
MRS. GHEORGHE MILUER, 


On Good Friday, our Bedford con- 
eregation lost one of its most ardent 
supporters by the death of Mrs. George 
Miller, wife of the esteemed secretary of 
the congregation. From the day of the 
first service in the town, held in 1872, 
Mrs. Miller never missed attending service 
when able to do so; she was most constant 
and devoted, and considered it a keen dis- 
appointmentevertomiss being present. For 
some years she had not been strong, but 
was able to be present as late as March 
12, since which date influenza seized her, 
and on Friday morning she passed away. 
The funeral took place on Tuesday, in 
Bedford Cemetery, the touching and 


simple service being conducted by Mr. — 


Rowland Hull. The large number of 
friends present testified to the wide 
esteem felt for the deceased ge and the 


sorrowing family. 
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“Tf any man cometh unto me, and hateth 
not his own father, and mother, and wife, and 
children, and brethren and sisters, yea, and 
his own life also, he cannot be my disciple.” 
—Luke «wiv. 26. : 


THat sounds a very hard saying, but 
we must bear in mind that Hastern people 
use strong words to express their mean- 
ing; and I think you will soon under- 
stand what Jesus meant. 

His meaning was, that where a thing is 
right to do we must do it, whatever it 
costs us, and whoever tries to hold us 
back from doing it. Not one of those 
dearest to us is to weigh with us against 
the highest and best that we see to do. 

Do you know the story of the rich young 
manwhocameto Jesus? (Youcan read it 
in Matt. xix. 16.) Perhaps he had heard 
Jesus speaking to the people, and seen 
him blessing the children, and had had 
his eyes opened to see the possibilities of 
a wonderfully high and holy life before 
him, to which he longed to attain. But 
he was very rich, and Jesus saw that he 
loved his wealth, and was selfish in it. 
Jesus first tells him to keep the Command- 
ments (amongst which is ‘‘ Honour thy 
father and thy mother,” and ‘“ Thou shalt 
love thy neighbour as thyself”); and 
when the young man says, “ All these have 
I kept from my youth up,” Jesus loved 
him, but said, “ One thing thou lackest, 
go thy way, sell whatsoever thou hast, 
and give to the poor, and thou shalt have 
treasure in heaven: and come, take up 
the cross, and follow me.” ‘ And he was 
sad at that saying, and went away grieved, 
for he had great possessions.” He had 
not thought of this. Give up his wealth ? 
He was not prepared for that. It was too 
much for him, so he turned sorrowfully 
away. 

But those who desire to be God’s true 
children, to come to Jesus and go with 
him as his aisciples, must yield them- 
selves altogether, and hold back nothing. 
Very often we long to be quite good, to do 
right always; and we mean to be so: but 
just when we think we are going to 
succeed, we find, like the rich young man, 
that there is a great sacrifice that we ought 
to make, and we feel that it is just too 
much, we can’t make it, and we hope that 
God will not mind, and we refuse it. But 
we have seen itand known it, and we know 
in our hearts that we have done less than 
the best we knew. ‘“ His own life also” 
—even that we must be ready to give up ; 
and yet we could not make the sacrifice 
that we ought to have made. Then we 
have not really as much love as we believed 
for what is right: we love something else 
‘even better. Then we cannot be disciples 
of Jesus. 

‘A little story that I have read remains 
in my memory, though I forget where I 
read it. A very little boy had been hear- 
ing from his mother stories about the 
martyrs, and how they gave up all that 
they loved best for love of truth and right. 
He thought it beautiful, and that he would 
like to be like the martyrs, and would try 
tobe so. He had one treasure that he loved 
above all the rest—and this was an 
accordion, on which he could play music. 
A little friend came to play with him, and 
he thought he would give all his favourite 
toys for his friend to play with, and to 
choose from; but when he remetmbered 


us great sacrifices. 


his accordion he felt that he could not 
part with that; he knew that the martyrs 
gave up all that they loved best; but, 
perhaps, nothing was quite so dear as his 
accordion; so he thrust it away out of 
sight, to the back of the cupboard behind 
the other toys, and hoped the little boy 
would not see it. But when all had been 
turned out and admired, the accordion 
was found, and the little boy wanted it 
most of all. Teddy snatched it from him 
and burst out crying, and they both cried 
till Teddy’s mother came; and when he 
sobbed out all his story, and how he had 
wanted to be like the martyrs, she managed 
to comfort them both, and 1 think she 
helped him to give it to his friend. 

A very different story is one that is told 
of the French Reyolution, when, in the 
terrible time that was called the Reign of 
Terror, people were hurried to prison, and 
then to death on mere suspicion, and died 
without a hope of rescue. An elderly man 
was thus thrown one night into a dark 
foul prison, and found himself amongst 
a number of other prisoners whom he 
could scarcely see by the light of a 
wretched lamp. After he had been there 
some time, and his eyes grew used to the 
dimness, he could see his companions 
better; fand he watched them, and_ his 
eyes passed from one to another, till at 
last they were stopped at the sight of a 
young man asleepon aroughbed. It was 
his own son. He had been put into the 
prison before his father, and would there- 
fore probably be called out to execution 
before him. Loizerolles was horrified. 
He did not wake him, for he thought it 
might be his last sleep on earth: he sat 
by him and watched, and hoped he would 
not wake to see his father there. Then 
he found a relief to his agony in a thought 
that gave him just a hope of life for his 
son. Was not his son named after him ? 
Would not the names of those to go to 
execution be called inthe morning? Who 
would know the difference between the two 
men with the same name, if only the son 


slept on? How he longed for the 
morning! How he longed for that 


dreadful list to be called, that he might 
go first, and leave his son a chance to 
live! At last it came. What a noise 
the man made, as he called the names: 
Loizerolles’ heart beat with fear—but not 
for himself—only lest his son should wake. 
When the name was called the father 
promptly answered and came forward, and 
thé son slept on. The doors closed. The 
band of prisoners called were taken away 
and executed, and the father had his 
wish: the son was saved, for the Reign of 
Terror was over, and he was set free. 

The steersman who sticks to the burn- 
ing ship till he has run it into port, or 
perished in the attempt; the captain who 
gees every person under his care put into 
the boats before he leaves the sinking 
ship ; the boy who jumps into the water 
to save a drowning child—each of these is 
urged forward by something that calls him 
more strongly even than father or mother, 
or wife, or child: he forsakes all to obey 
the call, and flings even his own life into 
God’s hands: he withholds nothing, but 
rushes forward to the call, This is what 
Jesus means by those words about 


“hating” all else compared with the | 


highest duty that we can see. When we 
have once seen anything good or great 
that we can do, we are bound to do it, and 
not to flinch, even though it wrings from 
One of the commands 


given to the Israelites was, that when they 
made a sacrifice it was-to be “ without 
blemish.” That is what our sacrifices 
must be: we must not make a partial or 
damaged sacrifice, but a complete one. 
Weare often told that if we do right 
we shall be happy ; but you can easily see 
that though it may bring us a certain 
peace to feel that we have not been un- 
faithful, yet there must often be terrible 
pain in doing what is right; but that 
makes no difference in our duty: we must 
do the right, and not count the cost, but 
leave the consequences to God. He will 
not ask of us more than we can bear; and 
His love will hold us up and guide us, 
however sad and dark the way may seem. 
GurtRuDE Martineau. 


THe report of the Children’s Flower 
Fund, from which we quoted last week, 
included the following interesting list of 
flowers sent by a lady from Abergavenny. 
Jt will be noticed that by sending leaves 
and berries. when the flowers were over 
she was able to continue the supply of 
boxes to her schools until the middle of 
October. Leaves of trees are most 
acceptable and useful to the schools, 
many of the children having no know- 
ledge at all of the different kinds of 
trees ;—— 


Mar. 14.—Palm, catkins, dog mercury 
celandines. 
»,  21.—Daffodils and ferns. 
April 4.—Anemones, coltsfoot, primroses. 
», 25.—Marsh marigolds. | 
May 38.—Primroses, ladies’ smock, sprays of 
oak in blossom. 
», 9.--Cowslips, bluebells, buttercups. 
», 16.—Cowslips, orchises, bluebells, bird 
cherry. 
» 23.—Solomon’s seal, angels and arch- 
angels, wayfaring tree, campion, 
‘blue bugle. ~ 
» 981,—Bird’s nest and tway blade orchises, 
woodruffe, sanicle, forget-me-not, 
adder’s tongue fern, oak apples, 
clover. 
June 18.—Moon daisies, yellow iris, ragged 
robin, bird’s foot trefoil, elder 
blossom, roots of ferns, &c. 
» 20.—Dogwood, wild roses, wild guelder 
rose. 
» 27.—Wild roses, moon daises, quaker and 
other grasses. 
July 4.—ioxgloves, baby beech trees 
», 11.—Vicia Cracca (meadow vetch), yar- 
row, St. John’s wort, yellow 
vetch, yellow rattle, heal-all, 
knapweed, meadow - sweet, 
meadow cranes’ bill, Scotch fir 
and larch with this and last 
year’s cones on. 
Sept. 5.—Nuts and a castor oil plant. 
» 12.—Oak sprays with acorns, ragwort, 
wild guelder rose berries. 
» 19.—Sprays of hazel nuts, beech nuts, 
elder berries. 
», 2%.—Blackberry sprays, nuts, hips and 
haws, 
3.—Horse chestnuts, wild 
clematis. 
», 10.—Walnuts, Scotch firs with cones, 
spray of apples, larch with cones. 
» 16.—nglish sweet chestnut, hornbeam, 
holly. 
Miss M.S. Beard, 20, Christchurch-road, 
Hampstead, London, N,W., will be glad 
to receive subscriptions, and also the 
names of any who are willing to under- 
take to send flowers. 


bryony, 


To CorresponpEenrs.—Letters, <&e., 
received from the following :=S& C. C,; 
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| THE UNITY OF RELIGION. 


Tae breaking down of religious an- 
tipathies, and the drawing together in 
genuine sympathy of members of dif- 
ferent religious communities, is one of 
the most striking and the most hopeful 
signs of the progress of humanity in 
the present generation. Underlying all 
differences of belief we feel more and 
more deeply that there is a unity of 
spiritual life, a recognition of the one 
eternal Gop, and that to live in the 
strength of that acknowledgment of 
Gop, in obedience to His holy will, is 
the very essence of religion, common 
to all alike. Our endeavour is no 
longer to prove the falseness of the 
religion found in other communities 
than our own, but to enter with 
sympathy into the inward life of others, 
to see what elements of spiritual truth 
they may have grasped, and, in the 
light of such fuller knowledge as our 
broadening sympathies may bring, to 
gain for ourselves and for the world, if 
if may be, a larger measure of the 
truth of Gop. 

With this feeling we can have only 
he most cordial welcome for the pio- 
mise contained in an article in this 
month's Fortnightly Review, by Mr. 
Oswaup Jonn Simon, on ‘‘ The Unity of 
the Religious Idea.’ This article con- 


tains a further exposition of Mr. 
Srvon’s ideal of a modern “ Jewish 


Theistic Church” and its mission to 
the world, of which he wrote in a 
previous number of the same review in 
October, 1896, and subsequently in the 
Jewish Quarterly Review. 
Christendom, Mr. Smon holds, has 
been unable to think of Gop without a 
mediator in human form, and he 
quotes, as fairly representing the 
Christian attitude, a sentence from the 


Spectator, in an article criticising his 
first paper, to the effect that ‘‘ Gop 
without the human life, which most 
perfectly represents Him, is something 
like a vast abstraction, a Being to be 
described by negatives.” Against this 
conception Mr. Simon sets the religious 
experience for many generations, both 
before and after the time of Curist, of 
the Jewish people, whose witness to 
the world is that it ts possible to con- 
ceive Gop without representation in 
human form. Deeply convinced of 
this spiritual truth, and of its signi- 
ficance for all mankind, he urges that 
the people of Israel, through a long 
hereditary realisation of the Divine 
Spirit, are best fitted to unite all races 
in the worship of the Supreme, and to 
disseminate enthusiasm for righteous- 
ness. 


The centuries of Jewish history which 
have intervened from the time that the 
New Testament was edited and published 
have produced a new history of religious 
faith in the secluded sanctuary of the 
Synagogue itself. The immanence of the 
Divine Spirit, the measure of the Divine 
love, and the durability of spiritual life 
and of self-containment, have borne in 
this later Jewish history tests more re- 
markable and more convincing than any 
narrative of miracle working. Can it be 
possible that the long ages of Jewish his- 
tory, through those dreary centuries which 
followed the decline of the Roman Empire 
until the French Revolution, have borne 
no fruit of fresh testimony to the eternal 
truths which have been implanted upon 
the heart of Israel? Can Israel not speak 
with the authority of a matured experi- 
ence about the deepest truths which 
human faith has to tell of the Divine Con- 
stancy? That distinguished spokesman 
of the Jewish Faith—the second Isaiah— 
had related long since the story of his 
peop:e’s growth and tribulation. There 
is not a sentence in the memorable fifty- 
third chapter of Isaiah which does not 
bear the reality of a life-like picture—a 
true key to a mysterious tragedy. The 
history of the Jews during the nineteen 
centuries which have ensued since their 
dispersion is nothing less than a tragedy, 
mysterious, however, only to those who do 
not know its spiritual secret. 


What form the active missionary 
effort of the Jewish Theistic Church 
would take we cinnot say, but we 
should earnestly welcome any further 
knowledge of the inward religious life 
of the Synagogue, and any demonstra- 
tion of its spiritual power. ‘‘ Every- 
thing which was narrow and loeal,”’ 
Mr. Simon says, “‘ has gone from Israel, 
leaving only what is universal’’; and 
when it comes to be more fully ex- 
pounded we should expect that the 
message of the Jewish Church would 
prove to be practically identical with 
that of the religion of Jesus. 

This being so, we are somewhat 
puzzled by one passage in Mr. Simon’s 
article, where he speaks of the sentence 
from the Spectator quoted above, as to 
the universal demand for a mediator, 
as ‘‘ absolutely true of the whole world 
of Christendom,” and adds that ‘‘ the 
growth of Unitarianism which is derived 


from Christianity does not dispel the 
impression ’’—which leads to the con- 
clusion that the Synagogue is the ‘‘ one 
human witness of the possibility of 
conceiving Gop. without representation 
in human form.’ This seems to us 
inconsistent with Mr. Srmon’s_ subse- 
quent acknowledgment of ‘‘a kind of 
spiritual partnership between the Jews 
and the Unitarians,’’ and with the 
following passage :— 


The name of Christian is still claimed 
by that thoughtful and highly-spiritual 
body known as the Unitarians. The 
religious influence of Dr. James Martineau 
is one which has enormously increased 
within the last ten years, and which is 
likely still further to grow. I purposely 
use the expression religious influence, be- 
cause I mean much more than his moral 
influence. The spiritual help which the 
volumes of that great writer are giving to 
multitudes of persons who are not ayvow- 
edly Unitarians is a striking proof that 
men may cling to God and to all the 
ethical ideals of the Gospels and the 
Epistles of St. Paul and of other apostles, 
when they no longer accept the doctrines 
of the Trinity and of the Incarnation upon 
which they are based. The followers of 
Dr. Martineau do not experience that God 
is ‘inconceivable,’ and only to be 
described vn negatives. The immanence of 
the Divine Spirit is nowhere more intel- 
ligible than in the teaching of this eminent 
Unitarian. 


From this we should conclude that 
there are others besides Jews who are 
teachers of this profounder spiritual 
truth, and indeed Mr. Simon says in 
so many words: ‘‘ We (the people of 
Israel) rejoice to see our work taken up 
by others; but the fact that it is taken 
up by others cannot absolve us from 
doing it ourselves.”’ 

And for our own part we must say 
that Mr. Stmuon does not seem at all to 
do justice to the spiritual character of 
Christian teaching. The doctrine of 
the Incarnation implied in the Spectator 
sentence does not mean that Gop can 
only be ‘represented in human form,” 
and the doctrine of the Divine Imma- 
nence is certainly held by a large num- 
ber of devout Christians who are not 
Unitarians. Another criticism we 
ought not to omit in passing, is of a 
sentence of Mr. Sron’s, quoted above, 
in which he seems to say that the 
Gospels and Epistles are ‘‘ based’’ on 
the doctrines of the Trinity and of the 


Incarnation. This surely is a complete 
inversion of the history of those 
doctrines. 


At the same time, as we have already 
said, we can have only the most cordial 
welcome for any religious message that 
may come to us from the Synagogue. 
We do not think that the Christian 
world will be led back into the fold 
of Israel, nor that there is any need 
for such a return. But the spiritual 
teaching of the Synagogue may well 
blend with the spiritual teaching of 
the Christian Church, for the perfecting 
of that ideal of the Kingdom of Gop 
which is inseparable from the religion 
of Jusus. : 
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MANCHESTER DISTRICT SUNDAY 
SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 


ANNUAL MEETING AT MOSSLEY. 


Tue fifty-fourth annual meeting was 
held at Mossley on Good Friday, unfortu- 
nately in unpropitious weather. There 
was a continuous drizzle during the greater 
part of the day, which deterred a con- 
siderable number of friends from joining 
in the proceedings. As it was, the chapel 
was well filled for the morning service, 
conducted by the Rev. C. J. Street, M.A., 
LL.B., of Bolton. 

Taking for his text ‘“‘ He that observeth 
the wind shall not sow, and he that 
regardeth the clouds shall not reap” 
(Heclesiastes xi. 4), Mr. Street spoke of 
“Religious Timorousness,” especially with 
reference to the training of children. 
Childhood, he said, was the great seed- 
time of human life, and the solemn duty 
of sowing the good seed of honour and 
integrity, of gentleness and love, of purity 
and truthfulness, rested on all who were 
entrusted with the care of the children, 
Much of the responsibility rested on 
- Bunday-school teachers, but far more on 
the parents in the home. Often it was no 
more than an unworthy timidity that 
sealed the lips of father or mother. They 
feared to speak, because it was difficult, or 
they dreaded the consequences. But the 
consequences of a cowardly silence were 
much more to be feared than those of 
timely and necessary speech. Both in 
morals and religion much weary wandering 
into a far country might’ be saved the in- 
experienced wayfarer if those who were 
responsible for setting him on his journey 
would only furnish him with information, 
marking out the trustworthy roads and 
warning him against the pitfalls and 
dangers they themselves had long since 
learnt to know and avoid. A little more 
courage and conviction on the parents’ 
part, and a little more of the sense of 
responsibility for the moral and spiritual 
welfare of the children, would save them 
from an unprofitable excursion into the 
realm of superstition or of sin, aud from 
being crippled in mind and soul during 
the richest and most promising years of 
life. No parent had a right to cast his 
child adrift on the sea of thought without 
at least giving him the benefit of compass 
and rudder, oars and sails, and imparting 
all such knowledge as he himself had 
found helpful in the voyage of life. If 
parents did not give the right direction 
to their children’s lives, others would be 
sure to give them some direction, and 
very likely a direction they could not 
approve. Many people admitted the duty 
to give a moral bias to their children, who 
yet would not give them a religious bias, 
as though religion were a thing that grew 
up of itself and needed notraining. But 
if their free faith was worth anything to 
themselves, they must teach it to their 
children and not suffer them to drift into 
apathy or be drawn into superstition. The 
religious education of children was a duty 
of the most sacred importance, laid first 
on the parents, and then on the Sunday 
School teacher. The dawning faculties of 
the soul must be assisted by such aids to 
faith as the mature experience of parent 
or teacher supplied. The central truths 
of religion, very few, but supremely im- 
portant, must be unfolded and explained ; 
and at the same time every indication 
of growing independence of thought and 


character should be hailed with joy and 
heartily encouraged. 

A child’s spiritual life might be per- 
manently stunted by unwise and un- 
righteous training. There were many 
people who never learnt to walk alone 
in religion, but clung to dogmas which 
crippled rather than helped their true 
inward life. The task of the Sunday- 
school in their Free Churches was 
to educate rather than to instruct, to draw 
out the inborn faculties implanted by 
God, so that they might respond to the 
appeal which the facts of life made to 
them, to cultivate the sentiments and 
affections so as to make them harmonise 
with the eternal truths represented by the 
thought of God and man, to set free the 
well-spring of the soul’s inner life. But 
the Sunday-school teacherand the minister 
would succeed but slenderly, unless the 
first principles were established at home, 
and the parent by word and example led 
the way. 


THE BUSINESS MEETING. 


The aflernoon business meeting was 
presided over by Mr. Curuserr C, 


Grunpy. After the singing of a hymn, 
the CHarrman moved the following 
resolution :— 


That the Manchester District Sunday School 
Association, representing seventy-eight Sunday 
schools in Annual Meeting assembled—being 
deeply convinced that the time has fully come 
when the Governments of the Nations should 
seriously endeavour to seek, by international 
discussion, the most effectual means of securing 
to all peoples the benefits of a real and 
durable peace, and of putting an end to the 
progressive development of the present arma- 
ments—desires to strengthen Her Majesty’s 
Ministers in their expressed intention of giving 
energetic and hearty support to the Peace 
Proposals of His Imperial Majesty the Tsar of 
Russia, and hereby authorises a copy of this 
resolution to be sent to Lord Salisbury. 


In support of it he said the pecuniary 
aspect of the question was not the most 
important aspect, but nevertheless it ought 
to engage their very serious attention. 
The expenditure on naval and military 
matters had been growing at an enormous 
rate during the last thirty years. If the 
same rate of increase prevailed one 
shuddered to think of the burden that 
would be laid upon the country thirty 
years hence. The time had surely come 
when, instead of resorting to war, arbitra- 
tion should be made use of. If it were 
impossible altogether to do away with 
combat between nations, it should, at any 
rate, be the case that war is the last resort. 
It was said that this Conference would 
probably be a failure. With that they 
had nothing to do. Whether the Con- 
ference accomplished what was desired or 
not, it was their bounden duty to support 
the Conference. 

The Rey. J. J. Wriceut seconded the 
resolution, was which carried unanimously. 


THE REPORT. 

The report of the Committee recorded a 
continuation of varied work on behalf of the 
associated schools. The hearty appreciation of 
the advantages offered by the seaside home, 
and its usefulness in many cases of weakness, 
especially during the summer months, had led 
to the suggestion that a holiday home might 
be established in the country, primarily for 
teachers and scholars connected with the 
affiliated schools and unions. The question 
was first considered by the Seaside Home 
Sub-Committee in August last, and sprang 
from a suggestion made by the Rev. W. R. 
Shanks at a meeting of the ex-General Pur- 
poses Committee in March, 1898, which ran as 


follows :—‘ That it is desirable to form camping- 
out parties in the summer amongst the scholars 
in our schools.’ At the General Committee 
meeting in September last a discussion arose 
on the question of camping parties and boys’ 
brigades, the outcome of which was that the 
secretaries were requested to invite suggestions 
from anyone interested in such movements, 
and to summon a special meeting of the 
General Committee to deliberate on these sug- 
gestions. On Oct. 18 last a Conference of 
organisers of holiday parties from their schools 
and others interested was held, and the 
following recommendation was passed :— 
“That it is desirable the Association should 
urge upon the schools the advisability of 
arranging for joint holidays for the scholars 
and teachers, and that the Association should 
consider the practicability of assisting the 
schools by providing a suitable holiday house 
or by making some other arrangements of a 
similar character, and that a sub-committee 
be appointed to consider the matter and to 
report.” A special meeting of the General 
Committee was held on Oct. 25 to consider the 
recommendation of the Conference. The 
recommendation was adopted, and a sub-com- 
mittee was appointed to the scheme. The 
first meeting of the Holiday Home Sub-Com- 
mittee was held on Noy. 25, at which the 
Rey. C. Peach expressed the opinion, gained 
by practical acquaintance with the locality, 
that the village of Great Hucklow, about five 
miles from Hope Station (Midland Railway) or 
Miller’s Dale Station (Midland Railway), would 
be a most desirable village in which to 
establish a holiday home. The Sub-com- 
mittee were pleased to receive from the 
Rey. Lawrence Scott the offer of a plot of land 
in that village, on which more or less 
dilapidated buildings now stand, for the pur- 
pose of erecting thereon such a home as is 
contemplated by the Association. The Sub- 
committee had been empowered to draw up a 


| full and detailed scheme, special attention 


being directed to the cost of building and 
furnishing the proposed home. Meanwhile the 
Association desired to thank the Rev. Lawrence 
Scott for his handsome offer, and would be 
glad to hear from the School Committees how 
far they would be prepared to support this 
movement. It was interesting to remember 
that so early as 1856-7 the desirability of 
founding a home for destitute orphans received 
the consideration of the Committee (of which 
only three members remained — namely, 
the Revs. John Wright, B.A., Jeffrey 
Worthington, B.A, and Mr. R. D. Darbishire, 
B.A.). Circulars were issued to all the 
affiliated schools “suggesting the formation 
in each school of a fund for the benefit of the 
destitute orphans connected therewith.” This 
showed the broad basis of the work of the 
Association, which had developed, after a 
lapse of forty years, in the establishment of 
the seaside home. The suggestion was made 
that the managers of schools should now adopt 
the plan of forming joint parties of teachers 
and scholars, and should be the means of 
helping their young people to the enjoyment 
of a summer holiday amongst country sights 
and sounds, and away from the excitements 
and bustle of crowded holiday resorts. ; 

The year’s work embraced the following 

schemes—namely :— 

(a) The publication’ of another Number of 
Hymns and Choral Songs (Third 
Series, No. 9). 

(b) The arrangement of musical settings to 
the Children’s Services, already pub- 
lished. : 

(c) The continuation of the Examination 
Scheme. 

(d) The Temperance Branch of Work. 

(e) The Visits of encouragement to Schools. 

(7) The imparting of knowledge of natural 
objects in connection with Rambles. 

(g) The giving of Lectures during the 
Winter season. 

(kh) The selection of Lesson Sheets for 
Infant Classes. 

(v) The maintenance and management of 
the Seaside Home. 

(k) The holding of a ‘Teachers’ Soirée. 

(2) The compiling of Annual Statistics, 
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Amongst the publications promised was 
Subjects for a Systematic Course of Moral 
Lessons in Sunday-schools,” compiled by the 
Rey. J. Freeston, and originally published by 
the Manchester Unitarian Sunday School 
Union. The Seaside Home had been a great 
success, During the year 65 children have 
spent an aggregate of 159 weeks there. All 
the beds were occupied during June, July, 
August, September, October (two weeks) and 
November. The total cost for the year had 
been £94 14s. 93d.; the average weekly cost 
per child being nearly 7s. 2d. Towards the 
income of £108 14s. 0d. the Sunday-schools 
themselves contributed £63 lls. 6d. As 
regards the general fund of the Association, 
the accounts showed an adverse balance of 
£12; and to continue necessary work the 
income of the Association must be materially 
increased by means of additional private and 
school subscriptions. The Visitors’ Report 
showed that in the matter of discipline not 
one of the 45 schools visited had its ‘‘ order ”’ 
reported as bad. The statistics showed an 
increase of 51 teachers, 291 scholars (an 
increase of 180 over sixteen years of age) ; 
altogether there were 13,843 scholars on the 
books. 

The PRESIDENT, in moving the adoption 
of the Report, said he hoped some practi- 
cal result would follow the consideration 
of a Holiday Home; for the fact of 
teachers and scholars going away together 
and sharing common interests would gene- 
rate unique influences. The Examinations 
had been satisfactory; in no previous 
year had there been so few failures. ‘'here 
was an improvement in the Temperance 
work ; but the summer and winter lectures 
were not so popular as they ought to be. 
Regarding the Seaside Home, he could 
say that Blackpool was quite a favourable 
place for convalescent children in the 
winter months. Other denominations 
were intent upon signalling the coming 
year in various ways, why should not 
they? If every superintendent, teacher, 
and scholar gave a farthing a week for one 
year, the total sum would amount to £700, 
which in the hands of the Committee 
could be used to good purpose. In every 
town and village within the district where 
twelve Unitarian boys and girls could be 
gathered together, there they ought to 
establish a Sunday school. 

Mr. J. Wiaury seconded the resolution, 
which was passed. 

The officers were then re-elected as 
follows :—President, Mr. C. C. Grundy ; 
treasurer, Mr. G. H. Leigh; secretaries, 
Mr. D. A. Little, Rev. John Moore, and 
Mr. Peter Higson. A large and repre- 
sentative Committee was also appointed. 

The Coarrman made some interesting 
remarks concerning some statistics, which 
were being compiled for the purpose of 
showing the length of years which their 
veteran teachers have served in Sunday- 
school work. A number of the present 
workers had been in harness over fifty 
consecutive years. 

The Assembly welcomed representatives 
from kindred Associations—namely, the 
Rey. W. G. Cadman (Sunday School 
Association), Mr. J. H. Brook (Yorkshire 
Unitarian Sunday School Union), and Mr. 
Kimberley (North Midland Association). 

The Rev. W. H. Drummonp, in support- 
ing the vote, drew attention to the project 
of having a summer holiday school for 
teachers at Manchester College, Oxford. 
It was proposed that such teachers as 
wished to do so should spend eight or ten 
days in the College. The first meeting 
would be heldin July. The holiday would 
not be quite of the kind teachers were 
accustomed to, but he was sure it would 


be highly enjoyable, combining study and 
recreation. To many teachers it would be 


an event in their lives to pass ten days in 
that beautiful college and chapel, to go on 


the river, and to enter into the atmosphere 
of that great University city. 


The Rev. W. G. Capmany, in responding 
to the welcome, gave a short outline of the 
scheme which, he 


holiday scheme, a 
thought, would prove highly advantageous 


to teachers, and at the same time yielding 


them the utmost enjoyment. The cost to 
a teacher for the ten days’ stay would be 
about thirty shillings. There would be 


morning lectures by the professors, a 


common dinner at midday, and the after- 


noon might be occupied in looking over 
famous colleges, or in some other enjoyable 


way. 


Mr. J. H. Broox and Mr. Kimpertey 
also responded. Mr. Kimberley mentioned 
the interesting fact that Mr. Chamberlain 
was many years ago his Sunday-school 


teacher. 
THE EVENING MEETING. 
The evening meeting was presided over 
by Mr. John GueputuL, of Mossley, who, 


in his opening remarks, said that each of 


the four superintendents in the Mossley 
Sunday School had a record of forty years’ 
service in Sunday-school work. 

After a hearty vote of thanks had been 
accorded to the Mossley friends for their 


admirable arrangements, Miss Harzizr 


M. Jounson, of Liverpool, delivered an 
address on “Qur Future Citizens,” 
dealing with Temperance Reform mainly 
in its bearing upon the young. 

In the course of her address Miss John- 
son said :— 

At the end of the nineteenth century in 
a civilised Christian land it may seem 
superfluous to quote the ancient prophet’s 
words, ‘My people are destroyed for lack 
of knowledge,” and to make this state- 
ment before an intelligent audience of 
teachers may even seem animpertinence, yet 
itis sadly true that year after year tens of 
thousands of British citizens are destroyed 
directly by strong drink, and hundreds of 
thousands more perish indirectly through 
the same cause. This is a difficult subject 
to speak of to the cultured class of mode- 
rate drinkers, who always have a feeling 
that because they know a little about a 
great many things their opinion is, there- 
fore, valuable on all questions, even on 
those they have never yet studied. Add 
to this the fact that most Unitarians have 
a horror of temperance tracts (as savour- 
ing of blood and. fire), and the result is 
that as a body we lag behind all other 
denominations in temperance work. As 
an example of the ignorance on the 
subject of alcohol which may exist, even 
in doctors who have had a scientific train- 
ing, I may mention a leading Liverpool 
doctor, who in taking his degree had passed 
a brilliant examination, who yet said that 
neither in his studies nor in his examina- 
tions had he ever a text-book or question 
on the subject of alcohol. He found, on 
questioning some forty of his brother 
medical men, that their experience had 
been the same. Doctors, like other people, 
are divided on this great question into 
those who have studied the effects of 
alcohol on body, mind, and soul, and those 
who have not yet begun to do so. But 
the proportion of medical men who do 
study it is increasing year by year. Let 
me give you a few facts-in the words 
of Dr. Carter, one of our leading 


physicians in Liverpool. He had just 


been studying the last Blue Book 
issued by the Registrar-General which 
states (page xxiv):—‘‘The mortality 
directly referred to intemperance in 1896 
was 91 per million among males, and 52 
per million among females, these rates 
being considerably in excess of the mean 
rates in the ten years immediately pre- 
ceding.” 

Dr. Carter remarks that we have ‘no 
exaggeration or elaboration of facts here, 
all is businesslike and unimpassioned, 
the nation’s account of its profit and loss 
of health and life being put down with all 
the clearness and accuracy of the profit 
and loss account of a responsible mercan- 
tile business. Other facts show that year 
by year, almost without a single break in 
its cruel and pitiless progression, the 
mortality from drunkenness has been and 
is increasing, and they show what is worse, 
and what should rouse the national con- 
science, or, if conscience is dead or asleep, 
should rouse the nation to a sense of its 
imminent danger, namely, that the deaths 
are increasing among women far more 
rapidly and in a far greater ratio than 
among men.” 

Dr.Cartertells usfurther that inthe Regis- 
trar-General’s returns from 1877 to 1881 


the average death-rate from typhus fever 


was 28°4 out of every million in England 
and Wales. ‘These terrible figures roused 
sanitarians to speak out and say such a 
death rate was a disgrace to the nation. 
They demanded a more stringent Public 
Health Act, got it, and as a result the 
deaths from typhus fell to 2 per million. 
In those same years (1877 to 1881) deaths 
directly due to alcohol were 43°3 per 
million, yet no legislation was. demanded, 
and that rate has steadily risen to 91 per 
million in 1896. It seems impossible to 
think that any of the boys and girls in our 
Sunday classes should beamong those hosts 
who are destroyed for lack of knowledge 
of this common “Hnemy of the Race,” 
but prison statistics, which have dately 
been looked up, reveal the following facts. 
Of 10,000 prisoners in England and 
Wales, whose antecedents could be traced, 
6,500 had averaged 24 years each at some 
Sunday school. Of 15,000 who had 
passed through Glasgow gaol in a year, 
more than three-fourths had been Sunday 
scholars, and drink was the chief cause of 
their downfall. Holloway had 21,000 
prisoners one year, of whom more than 
half had been in Sunday schools, and nine 
out of ten of these had gone wrong 
through drink. 

The worst of it is that the victims of 
drink are not the wastrels, but the frank, 
pleasant, sociable, good fellows. Surely 
it is a blunder for Sunday schools and 
churches to neglect temperance teaching. 
Sunday-school teachers often stand in the 
position of parents to the members of 
their class; it is their earnest wish that, 
with God’s blessing, they may train the 
young people into devout, intelligent, 
helpful Christian citizens. If only Sun- 
day-school teachers fully realized the 
fearful temptations to which their children 
are exposed through the drinking habits 
of the country, they would put aside 
habit and prejudice, and make any sacri- 
fice to preserve them from ruin. The 
children have faith in their teachers’ love 
and wisdom, and look to us for guidance 
as to which path they shall take, and we 
teachers are giving them an answer either 
by word or-econduct. Surely, then, it is our 
duty to study the Temperance question, 
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and let every child go out into life know- 
ing there is a danger, and protected 
against it. To this end, every Sunday- 
school should have its Band of Hope, not 
as a mere appendage, but as an integral 
part of its work. This would also be a 
help to our Sunday-schools in many ways, 
of which I will suggest the following :— 

1st.—It would do much to develop the 
moral courage of the scholars, for it takes 
a great amount of moral courage to say 
“No” to the first glass, in the face of 
example and custom and ridicule. Hav- 
ing learnt the practice of saying “ No” in 
this, they will be more able to say “No” 
when other temptations present them- 
selves. 

2nd.—It willtend to shield them from 
many loose companions and bad habits. 

3rd.—It will strengthen the Sunday 
school by providing a natural field where 
the elder scholars can find employment 
and learn the great lesson of doing some 
work for others. Temperance work is 
really a fundamental part of religious 
teaching, for in training our future citizens 
we must not neglect their need for a 
sound mind ina sound body. These will 
help to develop a healthy will-power aad 
teach him to let his higher self be master 
of his lower self that he may be a free- 
will citizen of the Kingdom of Heaven, 

Miss Jounson then referred to the 
further duty of seeing to the environment 
in which the children have to grow up, 
and spoke on the lines of her recently, 
published pamphlet, “ Our Future 
Citizens,” * describing what has been done 
to protect children from the contaminating 
influences of the public-house, and quoting 
the opinion of doctors, various public 
authorities, women workers and. licensed 
victuallers themselves. The pamphlet 
concludes as follows :—‘ If ever it should 
be necessary for some future Gibbon to 
write the ‘Decline and Fall’ of the 
British Empire, which God forbid, it will 
be the record of barbarian ravagers within 
rather than without the Empire, for a 
nation may breed its own over-running 
barbarians. Not vast territories nor weight 
of ironclads will save our country, but the 
honour of its men and the courage of its 
women. To this end a race of well-born 
children must be reared with sane minds 
in sound bodies. 

“Tnvestigation into the terrible moral 
and physical evils caused by allowing 
young people at the most excitable and 
reckless age to frequent public-houses, 
reveals the immediate need in Hnegland for 
protection by law of at least all under the 
age of eighteen. : 

« Wichteen isthe best defined age marking 
the distinction between a ‘child’ and an 
‘adult,’ and we notice that in the Bill for 
Child Protection, now before the ‘Legis- 
lative Council at Adelaide, the word 
‘child’ is defined to mean ‘a boy or girl 
under the age or apparent age of eighteen 
years.’ 

: “Bighteen is the age in Russia, Norway, 

-and Sweden, under which young people 
are prohibited from entering public-houses. 
In Canada and the United States the age 
is twenty-one. 

“<«Ts it nothing to you all ye that pass 
by?’ Such was the pathetic lament of 
the Hebrew poet of old when his fellow- 


* “ Our Future Citizens,” by Harriet M. Johnson, 
11, Bertram-road, Liverpool, author cf “Children 
and Public Houses.” March 1899. Copies to be had 
from Mrs. Shilston, Seacombe, Cheshire, post free, 
* 1s. 2d. per doz.. or 6s. 6d. per 100, vn 


countrymen passed the ruins of their 
Temple without concern. That was only a 
temple of stone, but each of these young 
souls is a living temple of God, to be 
kept pure and holy. Can there bea sadder 
sight than that presented by the yearly 
ruin of thousands of these temples of 
God? Is it nothing to you all ye that 
pass by—you, Christian men and women 
of civilised England, who have learnt of 
Christ that One is our Father in Heaven, 
and that all we are brethren ? Let us no 
longer “pass by on the other side,” but 
rather hold out a helping hand to those 
who are in need, denying ourselves for 
them in the spirit of the Christ.” 

Concluding her address, Miss Jounson 
moved :— 

That this meeting of the Manchester District 
Sunday School Association, realising the grave 
evils both physical and moral arising from the 
practice of young people frequenting public- 
houses, would respectfully urge the Home 
Secretary to promote such legislation as shall 
prohibit all sale of alcoholic beverages to 
young people under eighteen years of age, 
thus giving the same protection to young 
people in England as is given in Russia, 
Norway and Sweden. This meeting also 
reminds the Home Secretary that in Canada 
and the United States such protection is 
extended up to the age of twenty-one years. 

Mr. WieuEry, of Pendleton, seconded 
the resolution. He said that the Temper- 
ance question was one which could not 
and ought not to be excluded from the 
Sunday school. He was glad to hear that 
fiverpool had roused up, for it was only a 
few years ago when it dealt in free licences 
gave them to anyone who applied for 
them. He thought that the advertised 
subject had only. been indirectly dealt 
with—namely, “Our Future Citizens.” 
The two prevailing characteristics of men 
and women of the working-class were 
Tgnorance and Indifference. Often the 
voter did not know the difference between 
red and blue, and a glass of beer would 
fetch him one way or the other. God 
has laid down a law as to the well-being 
of life, and boys and girls should be 
taught it. Our great and chief work is 
to arouse their thought and conscience. 
Much has already resulted from public 
education. Juvenile crime and other 
crime—even intemperance—has been re- 
duced. The working-class is too unre- 
flective and indifferent. Their thought 
and conscience must be stimulated. There 
are some very burning questions right in 
the front of us in the present time, con- 
cerning Wealth, Poverty, Crime, and Pre- 
mature Death,and we must directattention 
to them. Our scholars must be taught 
something of the privileges and political 
duties of citizens. The future interests of 
this country will be committed to their 
charge, and they must be adequately 
equipped. Sunday-school history has 
already a bright record. Co-operation 
had its rise in it, also mechanics’ institutes, 
penny banks, &c. Let the teachers realise 
that they are trustees under God, and 
determine to hand on their trust improved. 

Messrs. §. Taylor, Herford Lawton, 
Fogg, Roecroft, and Newby, and the 
Revs. B. C. Constable, W.-C. Hall, W. H. 
Drummond, and J. J. Wright joined in 
the discussion. 

After a vote of thanks to Miss Johnson 
for her paper, a bymn was sung, and the 
meeting was brought to a close. 

Notwithstanding the inclement weather, 
the attendances were very good ; while the 
friends at Mossley are to be congratulated 


upon their prompt and efficient catering. 
The work of the Association is in a healthy 
and vigorous condition, and, from the 
remarks made by President and Secre- 
taries, it is clear that it will be still further 
developed in the near future. 


STAND CHAPEL. 

Tux history of the older congregations 
in our religious community is often rich in 
varied interest, going back as many of 
them do to the earliest days of Noncon- 
formity, and having numbered among 
their ministers many notable men. There 
are separate histories of a considerable 
number of these congregations, and it is 
much to be wished that as far as possible 
the records of everyone of them should be 
preserved in an available published form. 
Among the most valuable of such histories, 
published some time ago, are Mr. John 
Taylor’s account of the Octagon Chapel, 
Norwich, continued by his son Mr. Edward 
Taylor in 1848; the Rev. Benjamin 
Carpenter’s account of Presbyterianism in 
Nottingham and the neighbournood, and 
of the High Pavement Chapel, originally 
contributed to the Christian Reformer, and 
after the author’s death, re-published by 
the Rev. J.. J. Tayler; and. the. Rev. 
Charles Wicksteed’s account of Mul Hill 
Chapel, Leeds, in his lectures on ‘‘ The 
Memory of the Just,” in 1847, when the 
old chapel was giving place to the present 
building. Of more recent histories the 
most notable is the .Rev. Alexander 
Gordon’s masterly account of Dukinfield 
Chapel, and we have also histories of the 
Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, Renshaw-street 
Chapel, Liverpool, Cross-street Chapel, 
Manchester, and several others. A Bi- 
centenary naturally prompts to the telling, 
of the story, if it has not already been told, 
and such was the origin of the ‘“‘ Memorials 
of Stand Chapel,’ * first published in 
1893, to which our attention has recently 
been called—a little book which should be 
added to the collection of everyone, 
interested in our congregations. 

The early history of Stand Chapel is 
somewhat obscure, but the formation of a 
congregation at that particular place seems 
to have been due to the fact that, six miles 
from Manchester and Bolton alike, it was 
beyond the range of the Five Mile Act, and 
though Stand was “a lonely spot,” being 
not even a village, there were several in- 
fluential Puritan families in the immediate 
neighbourhood. The first gatherings 
for worshiip, before the passing of the 
Toleration Act, were held in private houses, 
or ina barn, and it was during the ministry 
of the Rev. Robert Eaton, that in 1693 
the chapel was first built, on land leased 
from the trustees of the Stand Grammar 
School. Of Robert Haton Mr. Herford 
gives an interesting account. Born in 
1630, he was educated at Cambridge but 
took his Master’s degree at Oxford in the 
Commonwealth time. He was among the 
ejected of 1662, giving up a perpetual 
curacy he held near Warrington, and for 
some years was chaplain to Lord Delamere, 
at Dunham Park... He thea settled in 
Manchester, and in 1772 took out a licence 
for the holding of religious services in his 
own house in Deansgate. There, in October 
of that year, the first ordination among 
Nonconformists was held, since the passing 


* “Memorials of Stand Chapel,” by R. Travers 
Herford, 1893. To be had from the author, at the 
Parsonage, Stand, Whitefizld, Manchester, Price 
Is, net, , 
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of the Act of 1662, Oliver Heywood, John 
Angier, of Denton, Henry Newcome, and 
Henry Finch taking part with him in the 
service. Eaton continued to live in Man- 
chester during his ministry at Stand, and 
until his death in 1701, when he was 
succeeded at Stand by his son Samuel. 

The history of the congregation was 
uneventful, and followed the lines of 
many other of the older congregations, 
unbound by doctrinal trusts. During the 
eighteenth century the movement of 
thought proceeded, the Calvinism of the 
founders being gradually abandoned, 
and distinctive Unitarian teaching at last 
prevailing. 

At Stand it was the Rev. Richard 
Aubrey, who was minister from 1788 to 
1793, who first preached definite Uni- 
tarianism; so that, in 1791, a large 
minority of the congregation, of more 
orthodox sentiment, seceded, and founded 
a Congregational Church. 

In the present century the ministers 
have been :— 


Thomas Smith... .. 1793-1811 
Arthur Dean ... ....  ... 1811-1831 
Thomas May ... ...... 1831-1841 
Philip Pearsall Carpenter 1841-1846 
John Cropper... ... «., 1846-1866 
William Croke Squie 1867-1835 
Robert Travers Herford... 1885 


_ During Philip Carpenter’s ministry the 
Sunday-school was revived, and among 
the teachers, both morning and afternoon, 
was Travers Madge. The account of the 
school, which follows that of the chapel, 
is of special interest. It was among the 
earliest Sunday-schools established in this 
country, dating back at least as early as 
1783, when Mr. Nathaniel Philips opened 
a school in his warehouse at Whitefield, 
subsequently transferred to Stand Chapel. 
The school was, therefore, contemporaneous, 
if not prior to the work of Robert Raikes 
at Gloucester. 

Among the trustees of the chapel, of 
whom Mr. Herford also gives an interest- 
ing account, we meet repeatedly with the 
names of Gaskell, Crompton, Philips, 
Walker, Kay, Hibbert, Robinson, Taylor, 
Wood, and Grundy. Of these, Mark 
Philips and George William Wood, both 
appointed to the Trust in 1815, were 
leaders of the movement in support of the 
Dissenters’ Chapels Bill of 1844. Mr. 
Wood had been Chairman of the Dis- 
senters’ Committee, and on his sudden 
death in 1843, Mr. Philips succeeded to the 
post. Such men have been the strength 
of liberal Nonconformity for generations, 
and those who have inherited from them 
liberties gained in hard-fought battles, do 
well to hold their memory in honour, 
while in their own day they strive to be 
faithful to the same high trusts. Asa 
stimulus to such faithfulness, the records 
contained in Mr. Herford’s little book, 
and others of the kind, are of great 
service. 


So we should live, that every hour 
May die as dies the natural flower— 
A self-reviving thing of power; 

That every thought and every deed 
May hold within itself the seed 

Of future good and future meed : 
Esteeming sorrow, whose employ 

Is to develop, not destroy, 

Far better than a barren joy. 


Lord Houghten, 


MERCIES RENEWED. 


I sorrowrep that the golden day was 
dead, 
Its light no more the country-side 
adorning ; 
But whilst I grieved, behold! the East 
grew red 
With morning. 


I sighed that merry Spring was forced to 


go, 
And drop the wreaths that did so well 
become her ; 
But whilst I murmured at her absence— 
lo, 
Twas Summer, 


I mourned because the daffodils were 
killed, 
By burning skies that scorched my early 
posies ; 
But while for these I pined, my hands 
were filled 
With roses. 


Half broken-hearted I bewailed the end 
Of friendship, than which none had 
once seemed nearer ; 
But whilst I-wept, I found a closer 


Friend, 
And dearer. 

Thus I learned old pleasures are 
estranged 

Only that something better may be 
given, 

Until, at last, we find this earth 
exchanged 


For Heaven. 
AutHor Unknown. 


EMERSON. 
BY THE REV. WILLIAM BINNS. 


WE recently reported briefly a lecture 
by the Rev. William Binns on “Emerson,” 
of whom he spoke as “the finest genius 
produced by the American people, in 
freshness, freedom, and the straight- 
forward course in which he walked in 
communion with the Universal Soul.” 

We are glad now to be able to give a 
further report of the greater part of the 
lecture, for which we are indebted to the 
Blackpool Times. 

Emerson’s originality, said Mr. Binns, 
consists in his getting nearer the 
fountain-head and the springs of thought 
than ordinary men. He is the richest- 
souled American in his knowledge of 
world literature. All religious philo- 
sophies and nations are abiding guests at 
his intellectual fireside. With many 
people the literature and history of the 
past are simply an inheritance. When we 
use it we draw cheques on the bank of 
unconscious memory, and contribute little 
more of our own than our signatures to 
the cheques, and the amount we draw. 
But Emerson does more than simply draw 
cheques. It is with him, though in a less 
degree, as it was with Shakespeare. He 
adds a special personal value of his own ; 
he makes pence into shillings, shillings 
into sovereigns, and mints new money 
such as never saw daylight before. 
Shakespeare had a philosoper’s stone, 
and transmutes the baser metals into 
gold. Emerson also had this philosopher’s 
stone, but he does not use it with the 
spontaneousness or the easy omnipotence 
of Shakespeare. He labours more with 
it, and keeps polishing it up. Still he is 


the most original of Americans, always 
remembering that the best human origin- 
ality consists in getting nearer the inspira- 
tion of the Almighty. 


We see Emerson most fully in his books, 
and reading a series of extracts would 
reveal him better than telling what I think 
about him. But his books everybody can 
see. Nowadays there is a hunger and 
thirst for biographical details. It is quite 
legitimate, and I shall try to satisfy it; 
leaving you to read his marvellous 
writings at your own homes. A long and 
honourable genealogy belongs to him, 
going back to one of the English barons 
of Bulkeley, in Chester, who helped to 
secure Magna Charta. Another ancestor 
was a co-worker with Cromwell; a son of 
his, Peter Bulkeley, was a Church clergy- 
man silenced by Archbishop Laud. This 
Peter, and some of his congregation, emi- 
grated to America in 1634. They called 
the place where they settled “Concord,” a 
significant name, and the origin of the 
present famous town of Concord. Peter 
preached there, and his son Edward after 
him. A daughter of Edward married the 
Rey. Joseph Emerson, who came from the 
English York, or Durham. Ralph Waldo 
Emerson was born of this ancestry on 
May 25, 1803. In his later years, he asks, 
“How can a man escape from his 
ancestry?” He did not escape. Who 
would wish for a finer ancestry than 
Magna Charta barons, Cromvwellian 
patriots, and exiled Puritans? From 
the Peter Bulkeley silenced by Arch- 
bishop Laud, down to Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, they were a family of preachers. 
His own father was a co-worker with Dr. 
Channing. He himself was educated for 
the ministry at Harvard. Outside his 
theological studies his favourite authors 
were Shakespeare and Montaigne, and he 
used to read Sir Walter Scott’s novels far 
on into the night. 


When he was twenty-six, he became co- 
pastor with the Rev. Henry Ware, a 
Boston Unitarian minister; but he soon 
left the regular ministry. He had then 


_| no heresies such as are now common to all 


Unitarian ministers, but he disliked the 
bread and wine used at the Communion 
service. He thought the true communion 
should be purely spiritual, and should be 
shown outwardly, not by eating and 
drinking, ourselves, but by satisfying the 
needs of others. Henceforth he devoted 
himself to writing and lecturing, although 
he preached occasionally for Unitarian 
friends as long as he was able to appear 
in public. In 1838 he gave his famous 
lecture on “The Christian Teacher,” at 
Harvard. It is an interpretation of 
Christianity which commends itself more 
and more to the religious soul of man- 
kind, and said what Carlyle was saying at 
the same time in Iraser’s Magazine, and 


was received with universal condemnation, 


except, as Carlyle says, “by an Irish 
Catholic priest, and a Mr. Emerson of 
Concord.”” When he visited England, he 
spent a delightful day with the inspired 
Scotch Dyspeptic at Craigen Puttock, and 
paid a pilgrim’s devotional visit to Words- 
worth at Rydal Mount. 

His life flowed on uneventfully. He 
never grew rich; such men as he never do 
grow rich ; but he always earned enough 
to live on in comfort. When the war 
between the North and South broke out 
he was a tongue of fire, and kindled into 
flame thé laggard sympathies of over-care- 
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ful politicians. Both by speech and pen, 
he worked for the emancipation of the 
negroes. He never talked much on 
religious subjects in private, but when he 
did his remarks were weighty. Almost 
his last pulpit utterance was a sermon on 
the death of Theodore Parker, a spirit 
kindred to his own, but more volcanic in 
his nature. In his old age he suffered 
from a curious infirmity: he was unable 
to recall the names of things, and had to 
describe them by their uses. Thus he 
would call a chair “that which supports 
the human frame,” and a plough “the 
implement that cultivates the soil.” He 
used to laugh and joke about what he 
styled his ‘‘naughty memory,” but he 
could not remember the words “ chair” 
and “plough” when he wanted. them, 
In his eightieth year he died. Some 
people said that he did not possess saving 
faith, and were afraid that his lot in the 
next life would be disagreeable. Of course, 
he was outside the self-designated Evan- 
gelical Free Churches, but he was a 
genuine saint of the Church of God. 
Father Taylor, an honest Boston mission- 


ary, said :—‘‘ If Emerson goes to hell, he 


will change the climate, and emigration 
will set that way.” 

In 1878, Professor Tyndall said :— 
“ The first time I knew Waldo Emerson 
was when, years ago, I picked up at a 
stall a copy of his ‘Nature.’ I read it 
with delight, and I have never ceased to 
read it ; and if anyone can be said to have 
given the impulse to my mind, it is 
Emerson; whatever I have done, the 
world owes to him.” On the fly-leaf of 
the little volume he wrote, “ Purchased by 
inspiration ;” and he might have added, 
“Written by inspiration.” It indicates 
the doctrine of Evolution in these sugges- 
tive lines :— 


Striving to be the man, the worm 
Mounts through all the spires of form. 


In theology, Emerson was a Theist with 
very Pantheistic leanings; indeed, in the 
essay on “The Oversoul” there are many 
sayings almost as Pantheistic as Spinoza, 
and some of the outbursts of St. Paul. 
He often appeared to be inconsistent, but 
such apparent inconsistency is unavoidable 
with glowing minds. The real consistency 
which we require is the development of 
the whole life in the diversified manifesta- 
tions of one idea. In philosophy it may 
be that Emerson often lost man in God, 
the Finite in the Infinite, and free will in 
necessity, but in practice he found again 
what he had lost in philosophy, as we all 
do in our turn. He is a stimulant to 
thought. People come like new creatures 
from the essays on “History,” “Self 
Reliance,” “ Compensation,” and “ Nature.” 
His “Representative Men” makes them 
free of the world’s foremost society. His 
whole personality creates a deeper rever- 
ence for mankind and for God, the 
Kternal Divine fact, towards whom we 
struggle our way. I have preferred to 
describe the man rather than to describe 
his writings. He was a lover of God, 
and loved by God, and such a man as 
Christ would have taken to his heart. He 
fulfilled what he tells us is part of a 
man’s business in life -— 


To hold fast the simple sense, 

And speak the speech of innocence ; 
And with heart, and body, and blood, 
To make his bosom counsel good, 
He that feeds men serveth few, 

He serves all that dare be true. 


NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES. 


— > 


Notices and Reports for this Deparimend should 
be as brief as possible, and be sent in by Thursday 
Morning.) 

—~o—-— 


Aberdare.—The annual tea party and concert 
in connection with the Highland-place Churcb, 
held on Thursday week, was a decided success. At 
the concert Mr. Rees Llewellyn, the present High 
Constable of Aberdare, presided, supported by the 
Rev. Jenkyn Thomas, Col. Thos. Phillips (treasurer) 
and L. N. Williams (secretary). A varied pro- 
gramme of music was rendered by a number of 
friends. 

Bournemouth.—Sunday, March 26, will long be 
remembered by members of the Bournemouth 
Church, as quite a record was created in point of 
numbers, about 350 members and visitors being 
present to hear the Rey. Stopford A. Brooke. Many 
of those present stood through the whole service, 
others being accommodated with seats in the vestry 
and on the platform ; quite 100 went away, as they 
could not find even standing room. About fifty 
friends came over from Poole and Ringwood. Mr. 
Brceoke preached a very eloquent and impressive 
sermon on “ Love and Trust.” At the close of the 
service a large number of Mr. Brooke’s tracts were 
distributed. 

Chatham.—The Rev. G. 8, Hitchcock has been 
elected at the head of the poll a member of the 
Medway Board of Guardians, under whom, while in 
the Church of England, he acted as Workhouse 
Chaplain. 

Choppington.— Oa Good Friday a special memo- 
rial service was held in this church, when the 
minister in charge, the Rev. Arthur Harvie, 
preached on ‘Rev. Robert Spears, a Unitarian 
Apostle.” The sermon concluded as follows :— “ His 
exact place will never be filled, because there is no 
need it should, but we may hope that his spirit of 
zeal for the fundamental truths of Unitarianism— 
the Unity and Fatherhood of God, and the brother- 
hood and sonship of Man—will never be lacking in 
our midst. Unitarians can boast many names 
famous in the world’s records, and count amongst 
their company leaders in science, literature, and 
politics who have reflected glory upon the denomi- 
pation ; but when we come to recount the inaer 
history of this movement which has done and yet will 
doso much for mankind, when the details of its 
propagation through the latter part of this century 
ccme to be told, a very high place, perchance the 
highest, will be allotted_to its devout apostle Robert 
Spears.” 

Cirencester.—EHastertide was kept here by a 
commemoration service on March 30. On Good 
Friday the annual tea and social meeting was held, 
which many helpers, rendering willing service at the 
tables, and song and music, madea great success. 
On Easter Sunday the Rev. Henry Austin preached 
in the morning on “Nature’s Indications of 
Human Immortality’ ; and in the evening on “Is 
Man worthy of Immortality?” the text being “I 
am the resurrection and the life.” 

Darlington (Appointment).—The Rev. H. 
Bodell Smith, who is at present officiating at 
Devonport, has accepted a cordial invitation to 
become the minister of the Unitarian Church in 
this town. 

Dean Row.—A congregational soirée, the last of 
a series of social evenings and lectures which have 
been taking place during the winter, was held in 
the schools on Saturday evening, March 25. Mr. 
J. Holme Nicholson took the chair ; and amongst 
other guests were the Rev. J. C. Odgers, former 
pastor, and Mrs. Odgers. Music, instrumental and 
vocal, was contributed by various friends, and was 
much appreciated ; as was also the opportunity 
afforded for meeting old and scattered friends. 
Speeches were made by the Rev. J. C. Odgers, the 
Rev. J. Felstead and the Chairman ; and these, 
with conversation, and tea, and photographs, helped 
to pass a successful evening, inspite of inauspicious 
weather, 

Devonport.—Christ Church was on Wednesday, 
the 29th ult., very prettily decorated by Miss Oram 
(of London) in honour of the wedding of Harold 
Ashton, only son of the Rev. T. B. Broadrick (Dis- 
trict minister), of Bridgwater, to Kate Elizabeth, 
eldest daughter of Mr. I. J. Jeffery, of Devonport. 
The ceremony was performed by the father of the 
bridegroom, assisted by the Rev. Wm. Agar, of 
Sidmouth, Miss Merivale kindly presiding at the 
organ. A large number of the members of the 
congregation and other friends were present. 

Glasgow: South St. Mungo-street.—The 
Literary Society held its closing social meeting on 
Thursday, March 23, when Mr. W. G. McLeod pre- 
sided over a company of between eighty and ninety 
persons. After tea a varied programme of songs, 


readings and violin selections was gone through, 
and two hours were then devoted to dancing. The 
annual business meeting of the society was held on 
Thursday, March 30, Mr. W. G. McLeod, the pre- 
sident, again in the chair. The secretary read a 
satisfactory report. The attendance at the meet- 
ings had averaged twenty-one, a number far in 
advance of the attendance of recent years. The 
treasurer reported a balance on hand, and the 
officers and committee for the ensuing year were 
appointed. A committee was also appointed to 
organise Saturday afternoon rambles during the 
spring and summer months. 

Kidderminster.—During the past “Lenten 
Season” the Rey. E. D. Priestley Evans conducted 
a Confirmation class on Monday evenings, at which 
the book entitled “ Our Unitarian Faith,” by J. T. 
Marriott, was read and discussed. The same book 
was also read and discussed at our Young Men’s 
Adult Class on Sunday afternoons, As a result of 
this, on Thursday, the eve of Good Friday, 
March 30, a Confirmation service was held, which 
was conducted entirely by the Rev. J. Estlia 
Carpenter, of Oxford, who gave a very impressive 
address, in which he drew attention to the anni- 
versary they were celebrating that evening of the 
Lord’s last supper with his disciples, emphasising 
the lesson of the occasion in the words “I have 
overcome the world.” Professor Carpenter dwelt 
upon the necessity of the feeling of close com- 
munion and filial relationship with God in order tu 
be able to resist temptation, overcome disappoint- 
ments and discouragements, and find in every 
tribulation the Divine Light of Love. At the close 
of the service the Lord’s Supper was administered, 
in which the Rev. A. W. Timmis (of Stourbridge) 
and Mr. Evans assisted. The service throughout 
was of a most helpful and inspiring character, 
There was a good congregation, and thirty young 
men and women were confirmed and welcomed into 
the Church, 

Leeds : Mill Hill—On the Thursday evening 
before Good Friday the communion service was 
held, continuing the unbroken custom of forty 
years, in observing the anniversary of the Last 
Supper. In the Record of March, 1859, the Rey. 
Thomas Hincks announced that the service would 
be held on that evening at Mill Hill, adding, 
“Though new to us, this is a cherished custom an 
some of our Unitarian churches.” The Basinghall- 
street Day Schools are to be given up at Mid- 
summer, the character of the neighbourhood having 
changed, and the School Board now supplying more 
effectively the need which forty years ago this un- 
denominational school was established to meet. 
The Education Committee of the Leeds Industrial 
Co-operative Society have ordered 2,000 copies of 
Mr. Hargrove’s sermon on ‘‘ Industrial Peace,” in 
last month’s Mill Hill Pulpit. 

Liscard.-On Sunday evening, March 26, the 
Rev. J. M. Lloyd Thomas concluded a _ well- 
attended course of four lectures on the Ritualist 
controversy. His subjects were: “The Origin and 
Growth of the Tractarian Movement,” “The Use 
and Abuse of Ritual,’ “ Sacerdotalism : The Root 
Evil,” “ The New Reformation: The Way Out of 
the Controversy.” In dealing with the last 
subject he began by setting forth the principles 
of the Old or Lutheran Reformation. Luther 
had at first asserted the rights of reason, 
but then set up the Bible in the place 
of authority formerly held by the Pope. Those 
who cried to-day ‘Back to the Old Reforma- 
tion” must be either ignorant or panic-stricken. 
Thetruecry wasnot“ back” but “ forward—forward 
to the New Reformation.” Four hundred years of 
moral, intellectual, spiritual development could not 
be made to count for nothing. The growth of the 
critical spirit could not be kicked away as a poisonous 
fungus. It was impossible to retreat, cowardly to 
halt, dishonest to temporise, imperative to advance. 
The New Reformation would recognise the simple 
but revolutionary truth that the ideal of Christ 
was not “the Church,” but the Kingdom of God. 
It would come not to destroy, but to fulfil, Church 
and Bible would be brought to the bar of Religion, 
not Religion to;the bar of Church and Bible. The 
Catholicism of the Church would be swallowed up 
in the Higher Catholicism of the Kingdom of God. 
Life and all its vast mysterious issues lay within 
that Kingdom. Our politics, local, social, imperial; 
our private and public callings ; commerce and 
industry, no less than charity and philanthropy— 
all these must be directed towards making real the 
kingdom. In so far as there was an external 
authority at all—it was the authority of the con- 
stituents of the kingdom—the authority of God in 
the corporate reason and conscience of mankind. 
Thus we had a way out for political action which 
was not secular nor yet ecclesiastical, but simply 
religious. The New Reformation must first take 
place in the intellect and soul of individuals and 
society before it could be externally and politically 
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realised. The Old Reformation was partial and in- 
complete. We could no longer find an Infallible 
Pope rolled up in the sacred pages of the Scriptures 
nor yet in the history of organised Church 
Catholicism. Both authorities had hopelessly 
broken down under the strain put upon them, 
We must abandon the search for absolute Infalli- 
bility, There was no such thirg; for Revelation 
was not sealed and knowledge grew ‘‘from more 
to more.” Dr. Fairbairn had nobly said, ‘ True 
Catholicism must be as comprehensive as the action 
of God}: whatever is less but expresses the particu- 
larism of man,” The average attendance at the 
four lectures was 135, 

London : Brixton.— Effra-road Chapel was com- 
pletely filled on Easter Sunday morning, when the 
Rev. Stopford A. Brooke preached. The service 
was conducted by the Rev. James Harwood. 
Taking for his text Ezekiel’s Vision cf the Valley 
cf dead bones, Mr. Brooke said that it was the 
vision of a people’s resurrection, seen by the prophet 
even in the hour of the desolation of Jerusalem, 
because of his faith in goodness and righteousness as 
iidestructible. It was the same vision Christ had 
on the Cross when his cause seemed to be destroyed. 
The prophet knows that spiritual life is in- 
destructible, and when that faith takes hold upon 
the people they are saved. In the present age 
covetousness was destroying the people, but there 
were still those who believed in higher life. They 
could be true to the spiritual ideal of Jesus, and 
through them would come a resurrection of the 
whole people, and, finally, of all mankind. 

Loughborough.—tThe services ia the workhouse 
have ifor some time past been voluntarily con- 
ducted by the Nonconformist. ministers of the 
town, the guardians declining to appoint a chap- 
lain, and the clergy of the Church, of England 
declining to co-operate with Noneconformists, The 
plan of services was arranged by the. Ministers’ 
“ Fraternal,” but the Rev. H. E. Haycock, the 
Unitarian minister, was excluded; |» This exclusion 
having been objected to, Mr. Haycock’s name has 
now been added to the list of those who are to 
conduct the services. - 

Portsmouth: St. Thomas's -sireet,—The 
annual congregational tea meeting was held on 
Good Friday. There was a good attendance, one 
table being solely occupied by members of the 
Portsmouth P.S.A. Thechapel was decorated with 
spring flowers, After tea a selection of vocal and 
instrumental music was given by the choir aud 
friends, the whole being well rendered. Mr. Ty 
Bond, who presided, thanked all who had so well 
provided for the enjoyment of the evening ; it was 
a pleasure to them to find several new friends al:o0 
interesting themselves in making the work iu 
which they were engaged more effective for good 
by their constancy and mutual help—so much 
depending upon the spirit in which good work is 
done, as well as having faith in the ultimate 
triumph of truth and righteousness. 

Saffron Walden.—On Good Friday the 62nd 
annual tea and public meeting were held at the 
General Baptist Chapel. The Rey. J. A. Brink- 
worth presided over the meeting, when a varied 
programme of 25 sections was rendered with good 
effect. A friend of Mr. Brinkworth’s, Mr, Mar- 
shall, from the State of Michigan, America, gave an 
address. The chapel was full, and a pleasant even- 
ing was enjoyed by all. 

South Shieldz.—The anniversary services were 
conducted in Unity Church on Sunday last by 
Mr. L. Worstenholme, of Middlesboro’, who 
delivered two excellent discourses to fairly large 
congregations. Oa Master Tuesday the annual 
tea took place in the schoolroom, after which a 
public meeting was held, when addresses were 
delivered by the Revs. A. H. Harvie and Shadforth, 
Messrs, Slater, Coysh and others, Music was 
rendered by the choir. The gatherings were very 
successful and encouraging. : 

Stockpor§.—On Sunday weck the Rev. B. C. 
Constable completed a series of five Sunday even- 
ing discourses on “ Rational Religion, in the Light of 
the New Evangelical Free Church Catechism,” em- 
bracing the Bible, the Trinity and the Deity of 
Jesus, Salvation, Miracles, and the Hereafter, The 
evening attendance was thereby considerably in- 
creased, and a report in the local press of the dia- 
course on the Bible called forth letters which, as 
usual, contained not a single argument, but merely 
assertions and abuse, to which Mr. Constable wrote 
letters in reply. On Thursday, 23rd ult., Lieut.- 
Colonel H. Turner gave an interesting lantern ex- 
hibition in the schoolroom on ‘A Visit to Nor- 
way,” together with slides illustrating a visit to 
Llangollen, and also a series illustrating some of 
Dickens’s leading characters. The lantern was 
kindly lent by Mr. Oliver Coppock, and worked by 
Mr. H. N. Cooper. There was, unfortunately, only 


asmall audience, but the exhibition wa3 much 
enjoyed, 


OUR CALENDAR. 
—— 
SUNDAY, Apri. 9, 
——a 
¢@ Itig requested that notice of any altera- 
tion in the Calondar be sent to the Pub- 
lisher not later than Thursday afternoon. 


Bermondsey, Fort-road, Upper Grange-road, 11 a.m. 
and 7 P.M., Rev. HARoLD Ryxert. 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
11 a.m. nd 7 p.m., Rev. FREDERIC ALLEN. 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 
11 a.M. and 7 p.M., Rev. J. Harwoop, B.A. 

Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-rd., West 
Croydon, 11-a.M. and 7 P.m., Rev. J. Pace Horrs. 

Deptford, Church-street, 11.15 a.m. and 6.30 P.M., 
Rey. A. J. MARCHANT. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting-hill-gate, 11 a.n. 
and 7 p.M., Mr. Herburr Rix, B.A. 

Essex Hall, Essex-street, Strand, Welsh Service, 
6.30 P.M. 

Forest-gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 
11 a.m. and 6.30 p.m., Rev. H. Woops PERRIS. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham-place, 
11 a.M. and 7 p.m., Rev. R. H. U. Broor. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 a.m. and 
7 p.m., Rev. Brooke Hzerrorp, DD, 

Highgate Hill, Unitarian Christian Church, 11 a.m. 
and 7 p.M., Rev. C. HE. OLIVER. 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 a.m. 
and 7 P.M., Rev. G. Dawzs Hicks, M.A., Ph D. 

Kentish Town, Free Christian Church, Clarence- 
road, 11 a.m. and 7 P.M., Rev. A. FanQUuHARSON. 
Morning, ‘‘ Waste that makes rich.” Evening, 
‘‘Phe Thrift of Religion.” 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 a.m. and 7 p.M., Rev. J. E. 
STRONGE. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High-street, 
11 a.m. and 7 P.M., Rev. W. C. Pore. 

Little Portland-street Chapel, near Oxford-circus, 
11,15 aw. and 7 P.M, Rev. F. H. Jonzs, B.A, 


Mausford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal Green, 


11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. W. G. CapMan, 
Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 a.m. and 6,30 P.M., 
Rev. G, CaRrur, 
Plumstead, Common-road Unitarian Church, 11 a.m, 
and 6.80 p.m., Rev. L. JENKINS JONES, 
Richmcnd Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15 a.m 
* and 7 p.M., Rev. S. Farrine@ron. 


Stepney-Green, College Chapel, 11 a.m., Mr, Luck-. 


ING TAVENER, and 7 P.M., Mr. EpwarpD Burton. 
Stoke Newington, The Green, 11.15 a.m., Rev. W. 
Woonprne, B.A., and 7 p.m, Mr. F, W. Turner, 
Readings from “In His Steps.” 
Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church Hast-hill, 
11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A. 
Wood Green, Unity Hall, 11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. 
Dr. MUMMERY. 
ee Se 


PROVINCIAL. 


Batu, Trim-street Chapel, 11 a.m. and 6.30 P.M., 
Rev. F. W. STANLEY. 

Beprorp, Library (side room), 11.15 a.m., Rev. 
Row.LanpD HILu. 

BirminauaM, Church of the Messiah, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 p.m., Rev. L. P. Jacks, M.A. 

BLACKPOOL, Banks-street, North Shore, 10.45 a.m, 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. W. BINNS, 

BiackrosL, Unitarian Lay Church, Masonic Hall, 
Waterloo-road, South Shore, 6.30 p.m. 

Booris, Free Church, Stanley-road, 11 a.m., Rev. 
Dayip Davis, and 6.30 p.M., Rev. H. W. 
HAWKES. 

BournemoutH, Unitarian Church, West-hill-road, 
11 a.M. and 7 P.m., Rev. C. C. Cox. 

Briguton, Christ Church (Free Christian), New-road, 
North-street, 11 a.M. and 7 p.m., Rev. A. Hoop. 

Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 a.m. and 
7 p.M., Rev. GEorGE STREET, 

CanterBury, Blackfriars, 11 a.m. 

Deat and. Waumes, Free Christian Church, High 
st., 11 a.M.and 6.30 P.M. 

Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. S. Burrows. 

EasTBOURNE, Lismore-road, Terminus-road, 11 a.m, 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. G. Sr. Carr. 

GuinpForD, Ward-street Church, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 P.M, 


Horsuam, Free Christian Church, Worthing-road | 


11 a.m. and 6.30 p.m.,Rev. J. J. Marven. 

Lreps Mill Hill, 10.45 a.m.and 6.30 P.m., Rev. C, 
Hanrerove, M.A. 

Livereoot, Hope-street Church, 11 a.m., Rev. R. A. 
ArmsTronec, B.A., and 6.30 p.m., Rev. J. C. 
Hirst, 

Liverroon, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 a.m, 
and 6.80 p.m., Mr. W. L. Scurorpmr, B.A. 

LiverPoon, Renshaw-street Chapel, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 p.M., Rey. Dr. Kusrn, Evening, “Have 
we lived before?” ST an 


Manouester, Sale, 11 a.m, and 6.30 p.m., Rev. 
J. ForREST. 

Mancuester, Strangeways, 10.30 4.m.and 6.30 .™., 
Rev. W. R. SHANKS. 

Margate, Forester’s Hall (Side Entrance) Union- 
crescent, 11 a.M., Mr. G. R. BURDEN. 

Oxrorp, Manchester College, 11.30 a.m., Rev. 
J. E. Opcenrs, M.A. 

PortsmouTH, General Baptist Chapel,St. Thomas- 
street, 6.45 p.m., Mr. T'Homas Bonn. 

PortsmouTH, High-street Chapel, 11 a.M, and 
6.45 p.m., Mr. G@. CoSENS PRIOR. 

Ramscate, Assembly Rooms, High-street, 6.30 P.m., 
Mr. G. R. BurpDen. 

READING, Unitarian Free Church London-road, 
11,15 a.M.and 6.30 P.m., Rev. E. A. VoYsEY, B.A. 

ScarBoroucH, Westborough, 10.45 a.M.and 7 P.M, 
Rev. E. L. H. THomas, B.A. 

Sovurnrort, Portland-street Church, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 p.m., Rev. C. H. WELLBELOVED. 

Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. PriestLeyY Prime. 

TUNBRIDGE WELLS, Mechanics’ Institute, Dudley- 
road, 11 a.m. and 6.30 p.m., Mr. E. CAPLETON. 

York, St. Saviourgate Chapel, 11 a.M. and 6.30P mu, 
Rev. H. Rawitnes, M.A. 


—— 


Carr Town, Free Protestant Unitarian Church, 
Hout-street, 6.30 p.m., Rev. R. BALMFORTH. 


OUTH-PLACE ETHICAL SOCIETY, 

SOUTH-PLACE,. FINSBURY.—April 9th, 

at 11.15, JOHN M.. ROBERTSON, “The Twofold 
Basis of Morals.” 


4\THICAL RELIGION SOCIETY, 

4 STEINWAY HALL, PORTMAN-SQUARE, 
S.W.—April 9th, at 11.15, Dr. WASHINGTON 
SULLIVAN, “The Comparative Morality of Men 
and Women.” 


ULPIT SUPPLY.— The Rev. W. 
STODDART, B.A., is at LIBERTY to take 
occasional Sunday duty.—30, West Bank, Stamford- 


hill, London, N. 


] tm CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY 
ADELAIDE-PLACE, LONDON BRIDGE 
E.C 


Interest on Loans reduced to Four-and-a-half 
per Cent. 
DIRECTORS. 
Chairman — Sir H. W. Lawrence, 
Mincing-lane, E.C. 
Depuiy-Chatrman—Mark H, Jupoz, A.R.IB.A., 
7, Pall Mall, S.W. 
F. H. A. Harpoastie, F.S.1., 5, Old Queen-st., S.W. 
Miss Orme, 118, Upper Tulse-hill, S.W. 
SrrPHeN SEAWARD TAYLER, 151, Brixton-road, S.W. 
and Mrs, Henry Routt, 1, Randolph-gardens, N.W.. 


PREFERENCE SHARKS £10, Interest 44 per 
cent. DEPOSITS received at 3, 3}, and 4 per cent., 
withdrawable at short notice. 

LIBERAU ADVANCES promptly made. 
Monthly repayment, including principal, premium 
and interest for each £100 advanced—21 years, 
13s. 6d.; 18 years, 14s, 9d.; 15 years, 16s. 1d.; 
10 years, £1 1s. 8d. Survey Fee to £500, half-a- 
guinea, 

Special facilities given to persons desiring to pur- 
chase houses for their own occupation, Prospectus 
free, 


Bart., 21 


FREDERICK LONG, Manager. 


MARRIAGES. 


PRITCHARD — Barty — On the 5th April, at 
Emmanuel Church, West End, Hampstead, by 
the Rev. E. N. Sharpe, assisted by the Rev. 
A. G, Clarke and the Rev. E. Garth Ireland, 
Harry Goring, son of Andrew Goring Prit- 
chard, of 3, Pond-street, Hampstead, to Amy, 
only daughter of the late Charles William 
Webb Bayly and of Mrs. Bayly, of 44, Hili- 
field-road, Hampstead, and granddaughter of 
the late Captain Wentworth Bayly, of the 


Indian Army. 
DEATHS. 


CHAMBERLAIN—On the 2nd inst., at 39, Cadogan- 
square, London, Richard Chamberlain, in his 
59th year. ve 

Coss—On April 4th, at Lewes, Edward Cobb, 
formerly of Banbury, in his 93rd year, 

Mitrer—On March 3lst, at 4, Bank Buildings, 
Bedford, Mary Aun, the dearly loved wife of 
George Miller, aged 74 years. pCa 
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ONDON DISTRICT UNITARIAN 
SOCIETY. 


The 49m ANNUAL MEETING of the Sub- 
scribers and Friends of the London District Unit- 
arian Society will be held at ESSEX HALL on 
WEDNESDAY, April 19, at 8 p.m., the President, 
STerHeEn S. Tayuer, Esq., in the Chair, supported 
by Rev. H. Woods Perris, Rev. J. E. Stronge, Rev. 
R. H. U. Bloor (of Hackney), David Martineau, 
Esq:, W. B. Odgers, Esq., and others. 

The Busivess of the Meeting will include the 
reception of the Reports of the Committee and 
Treasurer, and theelection of the Committee and 
Officers for 1899-1900, and other important busi- 
ness, 

All subscribers and friends of the Society are 
cordially invited, 

Tea and Coffee at 7 P.M. 


B ARTONSTREET CHAPEL, 
GLOUCESTER. 


——. 


BICENTENARY, TUESDAY, APRIL 18rx, 1899, 


WESTERN UNION OF UNITARIAN AND 
FREE CHRISTIAN CHURCHES. ANNUAL 
ASSEMBLY. BUSINESS MEETING at 10.30 in 
Barton-street Chapel. 

COMMEMORATION SERVICE at 3.30. Sermon 
by the Rey. ALEXANDER Gorpon, M.A. 

PUBLIC MEETING at 7.30. Chair to be taken 
by ALrreD Wortuineron, Esq., J.P., F.S.S., sup- 
ported by the Revs. A. N. Blatchford, B.A., F. W. 
Stanley, Jeffery Worthington, B.A., Walter Lloyd ; 
Geoffrey New, Esq. (Mayor of Evesham), Dr. F. T, 
Bond, J. A. Colfox, Esq., C. W. Washbourne, Esq, 
and others. Collections, 

Luncheon at 1.30. Tea at 5. 


HORLTON -CUM-HARDY UNIT- 
ARIAN CHURCH, MANCHESTER, 


SALE OF WORK, in aid of Building Fund, on 
April 28th and 29th. 

Contributions will be gratefully acknowledged by 
Mrs. Hitter, Hastings-avenue, C.-c.-H.; ARTHUR 
E. Pracorr, Esq, 87, High-lane, C.-c.-H. ; or Rev. 
J. Ruppix, Albemarle-terrace, C.-c.-H, 


WINTON UNITARIAN 
CHURCH. 

A GRAND BAZAAR will be held APRIL 20th, 
21st, and 22nd, 1899. 

Parcels of Goods will be thankfully received by 
the Rev. W. E, Georcr, M.A., 3, Bury Stile, 
Swinton, or Miss LanspaLe, West View, Swinton ; 
and Contributions in Money by the Minister, the 
Rev. W. E. Grorar, M.A. 


()ATSTREET CHAPEL, EVESHAM. 


FREE 


A SALE OF WORK will be held on June 7th, 
to raise a Fund for much-needed alterations in the 
Chapel. 

Chairman of the Bazaar Committee, Rev. RUDOLF 
Davis. 

Contributions will be gratefully received by Mrs. 
Martin, Winwick House, Evesham ; Mrs. Gz0rrrey 
New, Green Hill Park, Evesham ; Miss Watson, 
The Gables, Green Hill Park ; or by the Secretary, 
Miss Prrer, Millstone Cottage, Green Hill, Evesham. 


A LADY (aged 386), thoroughly domes- 

ticated, is wishful to obtain a situation as 
HOUSEKEEPER, or other position of trust, where 
she can have her daughter (aged 11) with her. 
Only moderate salary wanted. London preferred. 
Unitarian.—Apply Councillor H. B. Houpine, 17, 
Park-avenue, Wood-green, London, N. 


ANTHD, a NURSH for an invalid 

gentleman, aged 85. Salary, £25 to £30 

per annum.—Apply to Mrs. P. H. WickstTExEp, 
10, Well-road, Hampstead, N.W. j 


NURSE (young) or UNDER NURSE | 


wanted to take one-year old baby. Good 
references necessary. Write, stating wages, to 
Mrs. Russevi Scorr, Junior, 40, Graham Mansions, 
Graham-road, Hackney, London. 


A LADY (experienced teacher), with 
pleasant country cottage, will be glad to 
undertake the care and tuition of two girls for the 
Summer months,—Miss Heavisipg, Berkswell, near 
Coventry. Aine 


SHrpools, ete. 
Baya SH? . 
EDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON 
(FoR WOMEN), 
YORK-PLACE, BAKER-STREET W. 


PrincrpaLt.—Miss ETHEL HURLBATT., 


The EASTER TERM begins on THURSDAY, 
April 20th. 

A Course of Lectures on the History of Ancient 
Literature (Roman), and a Course (Lectures and 
Practical Work) on Bacteriology, will be held 
during this Term. 

Two Entrance Scholarships will be offered for 
Competition in June. 

MABEL F. ROBINSON, Secretary. 


4 DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS (Limirep), BIRMINGHAM. 
ESTABLISHED 1876. 


Heap Mistress:—Miss G@. TARLETON YOUNG 
(Girton College, Cambridge ; Medieval and Modern 
Languages Tripos. For three years student of 
languages and Continental methods of teaching in 
Germany and France). 


BOARDING HOUSE, 
Thorne Hill, Augustus-road, Edgbaston. 

Pleasant situation, electric light, large garden. 
Sanitary arrangements certified by J. E. Wilcox, 
Esq., A.M.I.C.E. 

House Mistress—Miss WELLS. 
Resident—Miss S. E. Wetts, B.A. 

Aseistant House Mistress—Miss K. Coampers, M.A. 


IGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
SOUTH MARINE TERRACE, 
ABERYSTWYTH. 


Mrs. MARLES THOMAS. 


PRINCIPAL Ae 


First-class Honours, Special Distinctions, Certifi- 
cates, Prizes and Medals have been gained in various 
Public Examinations. Scholarships at the Univer- 
sity Colleges have also been obtained from the 
School, 


TEE TOs LODGE SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS 5, EATON PLACE, BRIGHTON, 


Mrs. pe WASGINDT. 

Miss FOX, B.A. (London), 

Miss p—E WASGINDT, 
(Frankfort Conservatoire), 

Careful Home Training. Special attention to 
Conversational French and German. Pupils pre- 
pared for Oxford and Cambridge Local Examina- 
tions. 


PRINCIPAL 
Ewa@uisH TEACHER ... 
VIOLIN AND PIANO 


ISS HAIR’S SCHOOL RE-OPENS | 


on TUESDAY, the 2nd of May. Vacancies 
for two children, ages six to ten years.— Westwood, 
Lance-lane, Wavertree, Liverpool. 


SU ee HOUSE SCHOOL, 
NORWICH. 


Princrpats, Miss CLARK & Miss C. CLARK, LL.A. 


This establishment provides a liberal education 
for Girls on modern lines. House large and com- 
modious. Pleasantly situated. 

References kindly permitted to the Rev. P. H. 
Wicksteed, M.A., Sydenham Farm, near Tetsworth, 
Oxon, and the Rev, E. Daplyn, Norwich. 

Prospectus and further references on application. 


Ce ee experienced, desires RE- 

ENGAGEMENT in good family. Music 
(cert.), Elementary Latin. Good References.— 
C. D., Inquirer Office, Essex-street, Strand, 


COTCH TWEEDS and SERGKES at 

Mill Prices, Ladies’ or Gents’ ; best quality 

only. Patterns post free; orders carriage paid.— 
Gro. McLrop & Sons, Hawick N.B. 


FREDK. LONG & SON, 


AUCTIONEERS, SURVEYORS, HOUSE & LAND AGENTS 
' &, Adelaide Place, London Bridge, E.C. 


' Rents Collected, and the entire management of 
Property in any part of London or Suburbs under- 
taken. Valuations for Probate, &.. 


WBoary and Resivence, 


—f 


BoseD and RESIDENCE, South of 


England. “Healthy neighbourhood. Home 
comforts, Seven miles from Brighton, near South 
Downs. Station Hassocks (on main line L.B.S.C.).— 
Miss RowLanD, Gothic House, Hurstpierpoint. 


OURNEMOUTH. — Elvaston, West 
Clif, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT. 
Unrivalled position on gea front, close to the High- 
cliffe Hotel. 50 rooms. Full-sized billiard table. 
Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff Promenade. 
Due south. Near Unitarian Church.—Mr. and 
Mrs. Pocock. 


OURNEMOUTH.—Most comfortable 
private BOARDING-HOUSE ; close to sea ; 
sheltered among the Pines; south aspect. Billiard- 
room (full-sized table). Terms moderate.—Address, 
Miss CuaLpEcortT, Stirling House, Manor-road. 


BMGETON Superior BOARDING 
ESTABLISHMENT, near sea and lawns; 
large pleasant rooms; bath and smoke rooms. 
Terms moderate.—Miss SILLIrant, 11, Rochester- 
gardens, Hove, 


ORKING. — BOARD and RESI- 


DENCE for one or two ladies. Home com- 
forts. Good cooking. Terms moderate.—Address, 
3, High-street. 


ELIXSTOWH#. — Pleasant APART- 

MENTS at this healthy sucny seaside resort. 

Close to new station and near the sea.—For terms, 

apply to Mrs. H. Roxnixson, Kimberley House, 
Ranelagh-road. 


Mi RS. ROBERT TURNER (late of 

Ditchling) receives BOARDERS. Terms 
moderate ; suitable for students.—94, Grosvencr- 
road, S.W. 


T. LEONARDS.—“ Crantock,” 59, 
Warrior-square. First-class BOARD and 
RESIDENCE, newly furnished and redecorated. 
Sea View, excellent cuisine, billiard recom, sanitary 
certificate.—Mr. and Mra. Sipney P. Porter. 


WEST CENTRAL HOTEL! 


Proprietor, 


FREDERIC SMITH. 


This first-class Hotel, conducted on strictly Temper 
ance principles, is commended by the Rev. C, Aked, 
Liverpool ; Rev. Rowland Hill, Bedford; Rev. G. Vance 
Smith, D.D., Bowden, Cheshire; Rev. J. C. Strect, f& 
Birmingham ; Rey. Charles A. Berry, D.D., Wolver- 
hampton ; Rev. Charles Garrett, Liverpool ; Rev. Canon 
Howell, Wrexham; Rey. A. B. Grosart, LL.D., Black- 
burn ; Dr. Norman Kerr, London, &c. Central, Quiet, 
Exceptionally Clean, Moderate in Charges. Spacious 
Coffee Rooms, Visitors’ Drawing Rooms, Baths, &c. 
Breakfast or Tea, 1s. 3d. to 28. Rooms, ls. 6d. to 2s. 6d. 
Service, 9d. Printed Tariff on Application. 


75, 77, 79, 97, 99, 101, 103, 1G5, 
SOUTHAMPTON ROW, RUSSELL SQ., LONDON, 


ST ST ee 
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ESTABLISHED 1851. 
poe EO Baas 


Sournampron Buitpines, CHaNcERY LanE, LONDON 
TWO AND A-HALF PER CENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 
TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS 
of minimum monthly balance, when not drawn 
below £100. 
STCCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES pur- 
chased and sold. 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 
For the encouragement of Thrift, the Bank re- 
ceives small sums on deposit and allows Interest 
Monthly, on each completed £1. 


Ba gees BUILDING SOCIETY, 
HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR 
TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH. 

IRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 
HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 

FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH. 
The BIRKBECK ALMANAC, Post free on 
application, 


- FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager, 
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for Children, 


superior to be found.’’ 


the standard of highest purity.” 
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ABSOLUTELY 


CADBURY’S COCOA is an ideal beverage 


promoting healthy Growth and 
Development in a remarkable degree. 


The Medical Magazine says: «For Strength, for 
Purity, and for Nourishment, there is nothing 


The Lancet says: ‘*Cadbury’s Cocoa represents 


SOAS ACCU NANA ASS RAL ARIANA AAC ALA AA AAR AAA 


Ms 


PURE, 


therefore BEST. 


CADBURY'’S is a perfectly safe and reliable 
Cocoa, containing all the fuil nourishing properties 
of the Cocea bean. 


B@- When asking for Cocoa, insist on 
having CADBURY’ S—sold only tn Packets 
and Tins—as other Cocoas are often 
substituted for the sake of extra profit. 

BOA NENNEEACACASADAC ISAAC NARS ACA NNN RAN ANNAN A NNN NON ASAIN SGI RNC RENNIN 


4 


_ Entirely free from 
all admixtures suc 
as Kola, Malt, Hers, 
&G. 


flo Alkali used to 
darken the colour. 


{t is ‘¢a Perfect Food.’’ 


DEPTFORD CHAPEL, Church Street. 


—¢ 
AN URGENT APPEAL. 

The condition of the roof of the above Chapel 
has long been a source of grave anxiety to the con- 
gregation, and the damage done by recent gales 
reveals the need of its entire and immediate re- 
construction. The Vestries adjoining the Chapel 
are also beyond repair, and must be removed. 

It is proposed to reconstruct the Chapel roof, 
and to replace the Vestries by an Iron room, which 
would afford increased and much needed accommo- 
dation for Sunday School and other purposes, 


A good work is being done in the neighbourhood, |: 


which is densely populated by the very poor,-and 
the congregation is wholly composed of poor but 
earnest persons who are unable to do more than 
meet the incidental expenses of public worship. 

An urgent appeal for funds is made by the con- 
gregation that the work, which will involve an 
outlay of about £230, may be undertaken at once, 
as arrangements must be made to meet for worship 
elsewhere. 

The Provincial Assembly of London and South 
Eastern Counties have, with the full sanction and 
approval of the London District Unitarian Society, 
promised the sum of £25 from the St. Alban’s 
Fund, when the amount raised reaches £150. 

Donations or promises will be thankfully re- 
ceived by the Treasurer of the Fund, G. W. Curry, 
Esq. (President of the Provincial Assembly of 
London and §, E. Counties), Mildura, Park Avenue, 
Dover; or by the Minister, the Rev. A. J. 
Marcuant, 37, Clifton-road, Peckham, London, S.E., 
by whom they will be acknowledged. 


Contributions Received or Promised. 


‘ aan; 
Amount previously acknowledge 70 13 0 
Miss Shakspeare ... ot ma 010 0 
Rev. W. J. Pond, Long Sutton . £33 10D 200 
F. J. Orwin, Esq., Horsham _,... Cees Roan be (0) 
J. Troup, Esq., London ... Sits Be 2h Ae) 
Miss A. Swanwick, London ans Seem 0 
W. Slatter, Esq., Brighton ae Paint Moats Wik 8) 
Mrs, L. M. Aspland, London 55 ee Mae) 
Mrs, Holland, Hampstead 5 Sy dee ED 
K. Clephan, Esq., Leicester “A sos ae 92 70 
Mrs. Miall, Canterbury “ids sweet 10 20 
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spiel CHURCH, DEWSBURY. 


A BAZAAR, SATURDAY, MONDAY, and 
TUESDAY. 


Lady O’Hacan will open the BAZAAR on 
Saturday, April 29th, and on Monday, May Ist, the 
Mayor of Dewsbury, Alderman Joz Hatey, Esq., 
J.P. 


The Appeal now made is supported by the follow- 
ing Resolution :— 

“The Committee of the Yorkshire Unitarian 
Union congratulate the Dewsbury congregation on 
their endeavour to secure the independence of the 
church, and commend their forthcoming Bazaar to 
the generous support of the Unitarian public.” 

The following have kindly responded to our 
appeal :-— 


Gyos.cds 
Amount previously acknowledged ... 08 18 0 
Lieut.-Col. W. R. Trevelyan 10-0 


Contributions in money or goods will be grate- 
fully received by 
H. Dearpen, Treasurer, Alexandria-crescent, 
Dewstury. 
THomas Sykes, Hon. Sec., 36, Ashworth-road, 
Dewsbury. 
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LET, for April, May, June, or September, 
FURNISHED VILLA, semi-detached ; 10 apart- 
ments, bathroom, hot and cold water. On shore, 
rent moderate.—Apply to Miss Cappzrn, c/o John 
W. Crompton, Esq., Rivington Hall, near Chorley. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Next Friday will complete another 
year of Dr. Martineau’s wonderful life. 
Friends throughoutthe country andin many 
lands will be glad to know how well he is. 
At ninety-four the strength of eighty, 
when he was still publishing his great 
works, is not to be expected, but seldom 
has a beautiful old age been so little 
burdened asit is for him. He is able to 
drive out nearly every day and to enjoy 
the growing beauty and brightness of this 
spring-time. But we will venture to 
repeat our warning of last year, and 
earnestly plead with friends not to over- 
whelm the household with flowers and 
letters of congratulation. For our beloved 
Teacher it should be a day of quietness, 
in the most intimate circle of his home. 
Neither he nor they need to be assured of 
the overflowing gratitude and veneration 
and affection which silently encompass 
him. 


Many of our readers will have heard, 
with the utmost satisfaction, that the 
Aberdeen University has recognised the 
literary labours of Miss A. Swanwick by 
conferring upon her the honorary degree 
of LL.D, The following extract is from 
the Aberdeen Daily Free Press, giving an 
account of the ceremony on April 7. 
Professor Pirie, introducing Miss Swan- 
wick, said :—‘ The honorary degree will 
be conferred, in absence, on Miss Anna 
Swanwick, a distinguished authoress in 


two departments of literature. She was 
one of the workers—of whom Thomas 
Carlyle is the most famous—who, about 
the middle of the century, set about 
familiarising the people of this country 
with the masterpieces of German litera- 
ture. Her chief work in this department 
was a translation of Faust, published 1850. 
She is not less distinguished as a Greek 
scholar, having translated in 1865 the 
‘ Aischylean Trilogy.’ In 1873 appeared her 
great work, a verse translation of the whole 
of ‘ Aischylus’—a rendering which has 
not yet been surpassed in its kind. She 
has also done much, by her example and 
influence, to establish ladies’ colleges in 
England, and generally to raise the 
standard of female education. In recog- 
nition of these valuable. services, the 
Senatus has resolved to confer on Miss 
A. Swanwick the title of Doctor of 
Laws.” 


A FAREWELL reception was given 
recently in Edinburgh to Dr. Sophia 
Jex Blake, on her retirement from medical 
practice. The reception was given by the 
Marchioness of Bute and others interested 
in the Edinburgh Hospital and Dispensary 
for Women and Children; a resolution of 
congratulation on a great work accom- 
plished, and of regretful farewell, was 
proposed by Emeritus Professor Masson, 
and seconded by Dr. Peel Ritchie. It was 
Dr. Jex Blake who led the fight in this 
country for the admission of women to 
training and University degrees in 
medicine. Admitted in 1869 as an 
undergraduate in medicine to the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh, opposition prevented 
her and fellow-students who had joimed 
her from completing their course. In 1874 
Miss Jex Blake, with her companions, 
founded the London School of Medicine 
for Women, and three years later, after 
successful examination, received the 
diploma of the Irish College of Physi- 
cians, which thus led the way in the 
recognition of women. In 1878 Dr. Jex 
Blake returned to Edinburgh, and opened 
a dispensary for women and children. 
Since 1886 she has been Dean of the 
Edinburgh School of Medicine for Women, 
which is now recognised by the University. 

The April number of Concord contains 
an interesting collection of opinions on 
the results of the Peace Crusade, from 
leaders in the movement. Mr. W. T. 
Stead, who published the last number of 
his War against War on March 31, 
writes:—“I have come out of the 
campaign with very little hope that any- 
thing practical will be done at once in the 
way of an arrest of armaments. My chief 
hope lies in the recognition by all nations 
that the time has come when something 
must be done to establish an international 


centre, whatever that centre may be. At 
first it might be a board of peacemakers, 
developing by steady stages into a board 
of conciliation, then into a court of arbitra- 
tion, and ultimately into an international 
tribunal, whose authority would be enforced. 
by the armies and navies of all Powers 
who took part in its deliberations.” 


Tue Centenary of the Church Mis- 
sionary Society has been celebrated this 
week by services in St. Paul’s and West- 
minster Abbey, and great meeting in the 
Albert Hall and Exeter Hall. On 
April 12, 1799, a meeting of twenty-five 
persons was held in a tavern in Alders- 
gate-street, when it was resolved: ‘‘ That 
it is a duty highly incumbent upon 
every Christian to propagate the know- 
ledge of the Gospel among the heathen.” 
The bishops at first looked coldly on the 
movement, but now the Society has 
thousands of agents in many lands, and its 
income last year was £322,972. 


THe Manchester Labour Church has 
issued an appeal on behalf of workers in 
the Potteries, which is endorsed by the 
Dean of Manchester, Archdeacon Wilson, 
Father Bernard Vaughan, Lady Dilke, 
Miss Gertrude Tuckwell, Mr. Harry Raw- 
son, Canon Hicks, Dr. Emrys Jones, the 
Revs. Dr. Mackennal, Dr. Maclaren, S. A. 
Steinthal, C. Peach, and others. The 
terrible evils resulting from the use of 
raw lead for the glaze of pottery are now 
clearly demonstrated, and have been 
acknowledged by the Home Secretary. 

“Mr. Tennant, M.P. for Berwickshire, 
in bringing the matter before the House 
of Common July 29, exhibited a sample 
from Messrs. Minton’s works glazed with- 
out lead, and which the manager of the 
works declared was as good for all 
practical purposes as any glazed with it. 
In the same debate, Mr. Woodall, M.P. 
for Hanley, and a pottery manufacturer, 
said: ‘It has been known for some time 
that fritted lead instead of raw lead for 
glazing was, if not quite, at least com- 
paratively innoxious.’ Dr. Prendergast, 
of Hanley, says ‘That he has been in- 
formed by the manager of a Continental 
pottery that they fritt together all the 
ingredients of the glaze and that in his 
works lead poisoning was unknown.’ Sir 
Sir Henry Taylor, chairman of the Possil 
Park White Lead Co., Glasgow, says: 
‘There is a complete remedy for the evil 
of lead-poisoning. The reason why 
lead-poisoning continues is that pre- 
judice, ignorance, and apathy, and the 
influence and ramifications of an old- 
fashioned trade are hard matters to fight, 
while purchasers in general attach very 
little importance to non-poisonous pro- 
perties or the health of the workers,’” 
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Many proposals have been made to 
counteract the evils named—hetter sanl- 
tary arrangements; strong Parliamentary 
legislation ; effective inspection of Pot- 


teries—all of which would no doubt do 


much to alleviate the present evils. But 
it is feared no measure will meet with 
complete success unless it has the sincere 
co-operation of all who buy the earthen- 
ware so needful in our daily life. Let the 
purchaser demand only goods glazed with 
non-poisonous materials, and the°manufac- 
turer will soon find it to his interest to 
produce them. The appeal concludes by 
urging upon the Government that the fol- 
lowing reforms should be effected :— 
Extend the Workmen’s Compensation Act 
to Injury from Lead-Poisoning. Let the 
State, and not the employer, pay the ex- 
amining doctor. Appoint a woman factory 
inspector for the Potteries. Prohibit the 
employment of young workers under 
eighteen—as is the case of the White Lead 
Works. Insist upon the use of glazes in 
which raw lead is not introduced. 


Tur discovery last August of the new 
planet “ HKros ” is described in the current 
number of the Nineteenth Century. This 
little planet, with a diameter of probably 
lessthan twenty miles, is our nearest neigh- 
bour in the solar system, except the moon, 
and was discovered unexpectedly by Herr 
Witt, at the Urania Observatory at Berlin, 
while making some other observation by 
means of a photographie plate. ‘ Nearest 
neighbour” towards the end of next 
year will mean a distance of about 
thirty-one millions of miles between the 
earth and Eros, and that is the nearest 
it will come for the next twenty-four 
years. The great value of this discovery 
is that it gives us anew point for measure- 
ments in space, and will enable the 
distance between our earth and the sun to 
be determined with far greater accuracy 
than before. Following on this discovery 
comes news from America of a ninth 
satellite to Saturn, discovered by Pro- 
fessor W. H. Pickering, who states that 
it is shown on four photographs ; is of the 
fifteenth magnitude ; has a period of about 
seventeen months; and is the most 
distant satellite from its primary at 
present known in the solar system, circu- 


lating at 73 millions of miles from Saturn. 


Tue success of the experiment in tele- 
graphing across the Channel without a 
wire gives rise to many curious specula- 
tions. It seems thatamessage sent out from 
a point of wire on the English coast was 
received at a similar point on the French 
coast near Boulogne, and was read with as 
much exactness and as easily as if a wire 
had extended right across the intervening 
thirty-two miles. It has also been found 
that fog does not interfere with the trans- 
mission, so that the new discovery may be 
of service on the coast when other signals 
fail. If, however, a stationary point of 
attachment is not necessary for the receipt 
of a message, it would be awkward, since 
eaves-dropping ships might be able to pick 
up confidential messages that were pass- 
ing across the sea. It will be interesting 
to learn whether sucha message makes for 
itself one invisible line through the ether, 
or is simply diffused through space to be 
picked up by any capable wire on the 
other side or anywhere within its circle, 


for in the latter case there could be no | 
privacy, except by code; and if such a 
means of communication became general, 


what a Babel there might be at any 
critical moment! One can imagine a con- 
fusion of French and English arriving at 
some wire, and at last a shout of indigna- 
tion (Gf you can shout by telegraph), 
“ Will you be quiet, I want. to get my 
message through? ’’ From another point 
of view, the new telegraphy may prove, 
like thought-reading, a strong incentive to 
people to keep their minds at least respect- 
able, since there are so many sharp-sighted 
daws about. 


Warairtine from Rome to the Atheneum, 
Mrs. Humphry Ward tells of the proposal 


to erect a statue to Henri Frédéric Amiel, | 


the author of the “ Journal Intime,” in one 
of the public squares of Geneva. “There 
are,’ says Mrs. Ward, “certainly many 
readers on both sides of the Atlantic who 
owe much to the ‘ Journal Intime ’—to its 
sad courage, its delicacy of thought and 
feeling.” The book has had 
diffusion, and has found its way to the 
sympathy of many differing minds, so 
that substantial help towards this com- 
memoration should be forthcoming. Sub- 
scriptions may be sent to Professor F. F. 
Roget, Président de la Commission Amiel, 
the University, Geneva, Switzerland. 


Ir is announced that the Liberation 
Society’s annual meetings will be held on 
Wednesday, May 3. Lord Battersea is to 
preside at the City Temple meeting, and 
Mr. Henry J. Wilson, M.P., at the Council 
Meeting. It is suggested by the Committee 
that as last year many ministers of Free 
Churches preached on a given Sunday on 
“ The Spirituality of Christ’s Kingdom,” 
so this year one of the services on either 
April 80 or May 7 should be devoted to 
the religious aspects of the Disestablish- 
ment Movement. 


THe Rev. C. J. Sneatnu, late curate of 
St. Paul’s, Balsall-heath, near Birming- 
ham, whose secession from the Church of 
England was recently announced, is a man 
of great determination, who made his way 
into the Church through the greatest diffi- 
culties. Although nearly blind, he learned 
to read, and was for many years lay-reader 
in the church before taking orders, and 
was held in high esteem throughout the 
district. Last Sunday Mr. Sneath began to 
hold services at the Moseley and Balsall- 
heath Institute. Adopting the name “Our 
Father’s Church,” he. announces as the 
principles of the church the Fatherhood 
of God, the brotherhood of man, and the 
leadership of Jesus. 


Mr. Artuur Bacur Marruews, of 556, 
Stratford-road, Spark-hill, Birmingham, 
asks us to say that he has been appointed 
secretary of the Associated Members’ 
Branch of the “ Christian Church Society.” 


The basis of the Branch is stated to be :— 


To promote the recognition of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ as an absolutely unique 
and spiritually all-sufficient revelation of the 
nature of God. Associate-Members are all 


those who, while not living near a local Branch, 
still wish to deepen their own devotional life in 


union with other Liberal Christians ; and who 
send their names to the Secretaries. The Asso- 


ciate-Members receive the badge and manual, ' 


and subscribe one shilling or more annually. 
The object of the Society is: “To promote 


in allits members holiness of life and work | 


for God.” 


a wide 


Tue watchfulness of the Literary Guide 
has noted two expressions in articles re- 
cently contributed to Tue InQuirEr, 
which it regards as neither reasonable nor 
just to other modes of thought. We 
are glad of any warning that may guard 
us against even the suspicion of unfair- 
ness, into which, in referring to views 
which we do not share, it is only too easy 
to slip. The most serious objection is 
taken to the expression ‘“‘ blatant, helpless 
infidelity”? connected with the name of 
Richard Carlile. The Literary Guide 
says that in Carlile’s days “a man who 
advocated Rationalism in religious matters 
might be excused if he was somewhat 
blatant,” but adds that to speak of such a 
man or of his principles as “‘ helpless” is a 
gross misuse of language, since sturdy 
self-reliance was a prominent feature in 
his character. The term might be applied 
to a man’s views without any slight upon 
his character, but our contributor admits 
that the whole expression was used with 
too little consideration. 


Sir Monrer Monier-Wittiams, Pro- 
fessor of Sanscrit in the University of 
Oxford, died at Cannes on Monday in his 
eightieth year—a victim of influenza. 
Born at Bombay, Monier-Williams was 
educated at Kings’ College and Hailey- 
bury. In 1860 he was appointed to his 
Professorship, and was founder of the 
Indian Institute at Oxford, which was 
begun in 1883. Twenty years he spent 
over his great Sanscrit dictionary. 


GRAND OLD MEN OF 1899. 
Born 1808. 


A LAND of pastures where the lazy kine 
Lie couch’d at ease and sun their glossy 
coats, 
Or linger where the water-lily floats— 
Is dear to English hearts and dear to 
thine! 


Sidney Cooper. 


Born i805. 


Staunch champion of the freedom that. is 
won 
Thro’ courage closely 
thought profound, 
And deepest reverence too for holy 
eround, 
We hail the noble work which thou hast 
done! 


James Martineau. 


link’d with 


Henry Russell. Born 1812. 


The Voice that cheer’d true hearts sailing 
the seas, 
Some three score years ago, for southern 
skies, : 
(Which ever breathed encouragement, 
not sighs), 
Thro’ these dull days blows like a whole- 
some breeze. 
R. Brouczs BosweEtt,. 


To  CorrnsponpEents.—Letters, <&c., 
received from the following :—E. J. B.; 
B.; M. L. B. (thanks); 8S. C.; A. H.; 
J. A; SVS WS SOW, a 
Po Me. Je MONS HE IR: Ge Pass 
.B. S.; O. A. S.; J. R. W. (Bozen). 
There is at present great pressure on our 
columns, and a number of letters ar 


1 crowded out. : 
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ARTHUR HUGH CLOUGH.—I. 


AutHovaH it is doubtless true that a poet 
is born—not made, yet even poets are 
not exempt from the changing and mould- 
ing power of circumstances. If the poet’s 
talent—if I may adopt the well-known 
saying of Goethe—is best nurtured in 
quietness, his character, like that of any 
other man, is wrought in the throng of 
the world. And on some these formative 
influences from without are more power- 
ful than on others. Their souls are sensi- 
tive and sure to be quickly affected by the 
experiences through which they pass, even 
_ though they may be strong enough to 
master them. Perhaps in no poet of 
equal power do we see so clearly as in 
Clough the traces which the intellectual 
conflicts of his youth had left upon his 
mind and character. If, on the one hand, 
we are inclined to wish that he had oftener 
been able to escape into a larger and 
serener world where not even the echoes 
of theological controversy should be heard ; 
yet, on the other hand, none who have 
been perplexed as he was will fail to feel 
grateful to one who not only has often 
given lovely poetic form to what is apt to 
be so unlovely, but also has shown again 
and again how the tumult of the intel- 
lect may be but the stormy surface of the 
soul in whose depth is the calm of a child- 
like simplicity and a faithful and loving 
heart. 

Arthur Hugh Clough was born at Liver- 
pool on Jan. 1, 1819; but from the time 
he was four till the time he was nine years 
old, his home was in America at Charles- 
town. Perhaps we may attribute to the 
ocean voyages and the seaside life of these 
early years the beginning of that love for 
the sea which is manifested in some of his 
best poems, and supplied some of his most 
striking images. How full of the sensa- 
tions of a sea voyage is that early poem, 
“Qua cursum ventus,” which describes 
_ so pathetically the estrangement which, 
without any fault of their own, may come 
upon two brother-souls ! 

But O blithe breeze! and O great seas, 

Though ne’er, that earliest parting past, 

On your wide plain they join again, 

Together lead them home at last. 
One port, methought, alike they sought, 
One purpose hold where’er they fare,— 
O bounding breeze, O rushing seas! 
At last, at last, unite them there ! 

And in later years, when other journeys 
mari magno had been added to those of 
his childhood, he is always well inspired, 
I think, when he speaks of the sea : 

The contemplation of the mighty main, 
The vaulted heavens above, and under these, 
The black ship working through the dusky seas. 

In 1828 the little boy of nine returned to 
England and was sent to school at Chester, 
and a few months later became a pupil of 
Dr. Arnold at Rugby. To-spend eight 
years at Rugby, under the great head- 
master, must have exerted a great influ- 
ence upon the character of any boy. But 
upon such a nature as Clough’s the in- 
fluence was probably exceptionally great. 
We see from his school-boy letters how 
thoroughly the noble Christian ideal of 
school-life which Arnold was constantly 
setting before his boys had taken posses- 
sion of this favourite pupil. Already in 
his sixteenth year he wishes to make “the 
improvement of the school” his first 
object, and three months later he writes : 


“TI verily believe my whole being is soaked | 


through with the wishing, and hoping, 


| called 


and striving to do the school good, or 
rather to keep it up and hinder it from 


|falling in this, I do think, very critical 


time.”’ Perhaps Arnold’s severe standard 
of duty and aspiration, which, for most 
boys, was an unmixed good, may have 
produced in Clough a habit of introspec- 
tion and self-examination not altogether 
wholesome at his age. There may be a 
grain of truth in the language which 
Clough puts into the mouth of the old- 
fashioned uncle in the humorous epilogue 
to ‘Dipsyclus”:— “As for my .own 


| nephews, they seem to mea sort of hob- 


badehoy cherub, too big to be innocent, 
and too simple for anything else. They’re 
full of the notion of the world being so 
wicked, and of their taking a higher line, 
as they call it. I only fear they’ll never 
take any line at all.” 

In October, 1837, after “ having gained,” 
as Dr. Arnold told him in public, “ every 
honour which Rugby could bestow, and 
done the highest credit to his school at 


the University,’ he commenced his 
residence at Oxford as_ scholar of 
Balliol. If his boyhood had been passed 


under the spell of Dr. Arnold’s noble 
character, he was now plunged into a 
society which was swayed by a not less 
mighty personality. Many pens have 
described the strange power which Dr. 
Newman was wielding in Oxford at the 
time. Matthew Arnold, for instance, 
has told us of the charm exercised 
by his eloquence and earnestness in the 
pulpit of St. Mary’s. But it was not in 
the pulpit only that Newman made his 
influence felt. ‘In pamphlets, reviews, and 
verses,” we are told, “‘ he was continually 
pouring forth eloquent appeals to every 
kind of motive that could influence men’s 
minds.” It was impossible that Clough 
should not have been affected by this 
turmoil. For a time at least he was 
inclined to become a follower of the great 
leader, all the more that Ward, one of 
Newman’s ablest and most ardent 
disciples, was his intimate friend. But it 
was only for a time, The movement 
which Newman led was itself a_ strong 
reaction from the liberalism in religion 
which had begun to set in from 
Germany, and when Clough and others 
who had begun by yielding to the 
attraction of the doctrines of Catholic 
authority which Newman preached were 
at length unable to assent, they in 
their turn were subject to a violent reac- 
tion towards those liberal ideas which had 
been the prime cause of all the tumult. 
There can be no doubt that it was a mis- 
fortune for many young men at Oxford, 
and especially for such a sensitive and 
conscientious mind as Clough’s, to have 
been forced to take part in the bewilder- 
ing theological controversy, when he ought 
to have been peacefully devoting himself 
to reading. He himself felt the strain. 
Writing to a Cambridge friend, he says: 
“T truly hope to escape the vortex of 
philosophism and discussion (whereof 
Ward is the centre), as it is the most 
exhausting exercise in the world; and I 
assure you I quite makarize you at Cam- 
bridge for your liberty from it.” But 
it is a mistake to suppose that what is 
“the Oxford Movement” domi- 
nated the University. Much of the best 
life at Oxford at the time had little know- 


| ledge of it and less interest in it. And, 


even in the case of those whom it influ- 
enced. greatly, it was but a.small part of 


| what Oxford had to give, 


It is probable that the “ philosophism 
and. discussion ’’—which, after all, he could. 
not escape—had much to do with his los- 
ing his first class:to the disappomtment of 
many friends, especially of Dr. Arnold. 
However, in 1842, less than a year after 
taking his degree, Clough was elected fellow 
of Oriel, and in the following year was ap- 
pointed tutor. It seemed as if a quiet 
and happy career was opening before him. 
For he had a great gift of teaching and a 
wonderful power of making himself 
beloved by his pupils. Many of his 
pupils have testified to this. One says: 
“When I recall those days, the one thing 
that comes back upon me most, even 
more than the wisdom and loftiness and 
suggestiveness of his conversation, is his 
unselfishness and tender kindness. Many 
must have told you what a gift he had 
for making people personally fond of him : 
I can use no other word. For myself, I 
owe him more than I can ever tell, for the 
seed of just and noble thoughts sown, for 
the pure and lofty type of character set 
before me; but the feeling of personal 
attachment is the strongest of all.” 

It was while he was fellow of Oriel that 
he spent three long vacations among the 
mountains as tutor to a reading party— 
the first at Grasmere and the others in 
Scotland, experiences which were to pro- 
vide him material for his first long poem, 
«The Bothie of Tober-na-vuolich.” But 
before that poem was written, in 1848, he 
had resigned his tutorship, and before it 
was published his fellowship also. For a 
long time he had felt his position at 
Oxford more and more of a bondage. He 
was precluded from giving expression to 
some of his deepest thoughts, and he began 
to long for freedom. How he had thus 
repressed himself through respect for the 
convictions of those around him may be 
seen from the following quotation from a 
letter written in April, 1848 : “Up here at 
Oxford, I keep in general company very 
quiet, insomuch that I heard yesterday 
that people not unfrequently take me for 
some time after introduction to be no less 
than a Puseyite; but, at the same time, 
IT could sometimes be provoked to send out 
a flood of lava boiling hot amidst their 
flowery ecclesiastical fields and parterres. 
Very likely living in this state of sup- 
pressed volcanic action makes one more 
exasperated than one should be when any 
sort of a crater presents itself. Never- 
theless, there is wisdom in withholding.” 
And, in a letter written a few weeks earlier, 
after speaking of the revolutionary move- 
ments with which many parts of Hurope 
were being agitated, he says: ‘“ Well, and 
when shall I see you again? ... Will 
you hire yourself out as a common 
labourer ? I hope not; but one may do 
worse, undoubtedly; ’tis, at any rate, 
honester than being a teacher of the 
Thirty - nine Articles. I rejoice to 
see before me the end of my servitude ; 


‘yea, even as the weary foot-traveller 


rejoices at the sight of his evening 
hostelry, though there still lies a length of 
dusty road between.” So “he went forth 
not knowing whither he went,” rejoicing 
in his freedom, but with many regrets for 
the ties of friendship which must be 
strained or broken by his departure. In 
the volume of poems called “ Ambarvalia,” 
which appeared in 1849, the joint produc- 
tion of himself and an old schoolfellow, 
there are three touching poems by Clough 
which speak of the partings of friends. I 
have already quoted from ‘Qua cursum 
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ventus.”” I may here give the shortest of 
the three, called “Sic itur.” 
As, at a railway junction, men 
Who came together, taking then _ 
One the train up, one down, again 
Meet never ! Ah, much more as they 
Who take one street’s two sides, and say 
Hard parting words, but walk one way : 
Though moving other mates between, 
While carts and coaches intervene, 
Each to the other goes unseen ; 
Yet seldom, surely, shall there lack 
Knowledge they walk not back to back, 
But with an unity of track, 
Where common dangers each attend, 
And common hopes their guidance lend 
To light them to the self-same end. 
Whether he then shall cross to thee, 
Or thou go thither, or it be 
Some midway point, ye yet shall see 
Each other, yet again shall meet. 
Ah, joy | when with the closing street, 
Forgivingly at last ye greet ! 
J. R. WiLson. 


LITERATURE. 


—~o—— 
ABSOLUTE WORTH IN MORATS.* 


Tuts book professes to supplement the 
defects of Kant’s system of morals. 
Kant’s ethical philosophy appears, in a 
sense, to leave morals hanging in the air. 
It deduces moral obligation from the mere 
conception of a moral law. “First in the 
whole history of philosophy,” says 
Krueger, “he excludes on principle, and 
with painful exactness, all questions of 
happiness from the fundamental problem 
of morals.” The first of his great ethical 
works begins with the declaration— 
“There is nothing in the world,’there is 
even nothing conceivable outside of it, 
which can be reckoned good without 
limitation, but a good will. Moral good 
is to be distinguished from all other good 
by this alone, that it must be reckoned 
unconditionally good, and has its worth 
in every possible experience.” This is the 
great merit of Kant’s doctrine. It denies 
that oughtcan be resolved into or find asub- 
stitute in the phrase; it will be betterforyou, 
or it will produce more happiness in the long 
run. It repudiates every attempt to create 
morality out of elements which are them- 
selves unmoral. But, in his repugnance 
to what he calls heteronomy in morals, he, 
perhaps, went too far in the opposite 
direction, and leaves out of account the 
emotional nature of man. The morality 
of the metaphysic of ethics appears to be 
adapted to beings who are actuated solely 
by reverence for law, which commands our 
respect by its innate authority, and the 
universality of its sway. 

His successors who reject the eudzemon- 
istic doctrines, which it seems are rife in 
modern Germany, think that his neglect of 
psychology is accountable for the faults 
that can be found with his doctrine, and 
this writer among others professes to found 
morals on a psychological study of worth. 
This is evidently a hopeful undertaking, 
for the notion of worth introduces a 
hierarchy of motives, and it is the per- 
ception of the different values of motives 
that makes us moral agents. It is not 


* “Der Begriff des Absolut Wertvollen als 
Grundbegriff der Moral Philosophie” (The Notion 
of Absolute Worth as the Fundamental Notion of 
Moral Philosophy), von Dr, Julius Krueger. 
Leipzig: B, G, Teubner, 1898, pp. 98, Price 
2.80 marks, 


merely as rational beings that we are moral, 
but as beings endowed with a faculty of 
distinguishing between the worth and 
worthlessness of different motives that 
actuate us. 

But this work of Krueger’s does not 
seem to us to fulfil the promise it makes. 
His definition of worth is rather vague : 
“ Worth is distinguished from momentary 
desire by itsrelative constancy.” Constancy 
does not here mean duration of the desire, 
but the permanent connection between 
desire and a certain state of mind. It 
méans something like association of ideas ; 
on the recurrence of certain mental states 
the dormant desire will start into life. Or it 
may be defined, he says again, asa dis- 
position to certain desires. Every striving, 
or effort of the will, has the tendency to 
grow into a feeling of worth or a value 
which we put on the thing striven for; it 
leaves behind it, not merely an image in 
the memory, but also a disposition of 
desire, onthe ground of which, on the return 
of the state of things previously existing 
in consciousness, the will directs itself 
anew to the original object of its striving. 
By means of thistendency of human nature, 
we desire not merely what we reckon 
pleasant, but what has for us become 
worthy. Through this fact the life of the 
will wins, so to speak, a third dimension, if 
we reckon the intensity and duration of the 
pleasure expected from time to time as its 
two originaldimensions. ‘It isanerroneous 
assumption,” he proceeds, ‘of logical eude- 
monism that feelings are distinguished 
only by their intensity and duration ; they 
are also further distinguished, as I believe, 
in a quite peculiar way, by the breadth 
and depth of their origin in the Personality 
—-that is, by the multiplicity and perman- 
ence of the relations in which their object 
stands to the system of our estimates or 
feelings of worth. But, he adds, there are 
no innate estimates.” The sense of worth 
arises from an experience of satisfaction of 
desire. But if there is no immediate per- 
ception of a different value of desires, 
surely satisfaction would follow every 
successful striving, and dissatisfaction 
every failure. 

He rejects Kant’s Categorical Impera- 
tive, partly on the ground of the am- 
biguity of the German word Soll, which 
does not exist in our English word ought, 
and partly because, as he affirms, it has 
never been proved that we can, as Kant 
thinks, decide for what is demanded by 
conscience in opposition to momentary 
desire. But surely this can be proved, as 
far as anything which is the object of the 
individual consciousness can be proved. 
A man may feel a temptation to obey a 
sudden impulse, and yet reject the tempta- 
tion. Of course the fact that it is a 
temptation, implies that the man has pre- 
viously reflected on similar impulses and 
stamped them as wrong. Wrong at first 
means—this motive is less worthy than 
another; and this implies, in spite of 
Krueger’s elaborate psychology, that 
there is a natural hierarchy of motives, 
and man has the power of perceiving a 
higher and a lower among them. 

We do not learn from this little treatise, 
after all, how we come to have these esti- 
mates of motives; whether we perceive 
the worth of emotions directly and im- 
mediately, in which case Kant’s Categorical 
Imperative arises not from the notion of 
law, but from the moral constitution of 
our nature, or, as it rather seems we must 
infer from certain statements of the author, 


from associations which, if they had been 
different, would have given us totally 
different standards of judging. He 
denies that moral judgments are con- 
cerned with single actions. Why not say 
they are not concerned with actions at all, 
except so far as they reveal the motive 
behind them? On the other hand, he 
affirms that it is the whole of the character, 
or what he calls the willing personality, 
that is to be judged ; and as that is 
unknowable, we have a better authority 
than any system of psychology for saying 
that it is just this, that we must not judge 
lest we only pronounce judgment on our- 
selves in attempting to do so. The 
highest good, he says, is the develop- 
ment of the function of worth, which 
seems very like a circumlocution for 
Kant’s good will or a mutilated conception 
of it. There is no absolute morality and, 
he adds, no conceivably perfect man, 
which last statement is true or false 
according as you understand it; false, if 
it means that a man can _ never live 
in perfect obedience to the highest and 
noblest impulses and aims; true, if it 
means that for such a man there would 
still be endless growth in perfection. 

On the whole we must look elsewhere 
for what Krueger promises. A psychology 
that would supplement Kant, as we under- 
stand it, would investigate our emotions, 
and on the ground of their relative 
worth and dignity arrange them in an 
ascending scale of authority. This is 
what Dr. Martineau has done, and to him 
especially among modern philosophers 
belongs the merit and the honour of 
founding morals on this impregnable 
foundation. Tos. W. Scorr. 
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SHORT NOTICKS. 


The Ruling Elder: His Place, and 
Work, and Hope, and his Relation to the 
Synagogue, by R. King, A.B., author of 
a “ Primer of the Church History of Ire- 
land,” is a strange book. Its purpose is 
to prove that the laity have no authority 
in the Church, but are bound to submit 
themselves to the clergy providentially put 
at their head, the supreme authority of 
the clergy being deduced from the New 
Testament, and especially from St. Paul’s 
method of putting the ruling power over 
newly-formed groups of churches into the 
hands of Timothy and others. Mr. King 
suggests a “ Prayer for Penitent Select 
Vestrymen, &c.,” which it is impossible 
to suppose was written otherwise than 
seriously, but which is certainly the most 
astonishing composition of its kind we 
have ever met with. The penitent is to 
ask Christ, as “head over all things in 
the Church,” to “receive mercifully, with 
Thy tender pity and compassion, this 
acknowledgment of the deplorable and 
senseless folly, the stupidity and perverse- 
ness, the intolerable arrogance and un- 
justifiable presumption of Thy poor, 
ignorant, unworthy servant, in daring to 
meddle with matters too high for me,” and 
soon. We learn, from an earlier page, 
that the person who is to offer this sort of 
petition may be “an honest country 
bloke” (!). . . highly intelligent on pigsand 
oats, but, according to Mr, King with no 
right to any opinion at all about religious 
matters. Some of the weaknesses of Non- 
conforming communities are skilfully 
brought out, but Mr. King’s tone does 
not commend him as a counsellor. It 
never occurs to him that, even granting 
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the correctness of his Scriptural hypo- 
thesis, different methods may be appro- 
priate for the appointment of ministers 
in settled Christian communities from 
those which were necessary when the new 
religion was first winning converts in 
heathen lands. And we should be more 
reconciled to his occasional outbursts of 
fervent piety, if his magazine of vitupe- 
ration were less richly stored. Were it 
worth while, much might be quoted in 
illustrations. One specimen may suffice: 
“the most utterly shameless and hardened 
effrontery”’ of those who ‘‘speak of ‘the 
Catholics’ as forming an entirely dis- 
tinct and separate community.” There is 
comparative mildness in describing Har- 
nack as ‘impudent’; and it is with a 
glow of pleasure that we read that Dean 
Stanley was “a writer of some eminence.” 
Perhaps this is enough of Mr. King. (D. 
Nutt, 2s. 6d.) 


The New Leviathan; or, the World at 
Peace, by J. A. Farrer, is an essay in 
praise of cosmopolitanism. The evils of 
race antipathy and national selfishness are 
emphasised, but too little, in our view, is 
made of a natural and honourable 
patriotism. The author looks for the 
growth of international societies pledged 
to the refusal of military service to hasten 
the abolition of war, and his conclusion is, 
that ‘when cosmopolitanism has becomea 
living faith, professed by all men, mili- 
tarism, deprived of its sustenance, will 
cease to be a scourge to mankind. In the 
polity of the New Leviathan the soldier 
will only exist for services beneficial to the 
community, and that community will be 
co-extensive with the area of the civilised 
world. (Hlliot Stock. 2s. 6d.). 


Dr. Alfred Russell Wallace on Sanita- 
tion and Sinall-pow—A reply by Walter 
Lloyd, is a reprint of the article contri- 
buted by Mr. Lloyd to the Westminster 
Review last November. (The Jenner 
Society, Gloucester. 2d.). 


Christianity and Sacerdotalism: a Message 
for the Times, by James Harwood, B.A., 
states very clearly the distinction between 
the sacerdotal and the prophetic con- 
ceptions of religion, and shows how little 
ground there is in the early history of the 
Church for the present claims of the priest. 
It is a healthy message. (Philip Green, 
5, Hssex-street. 1d.). 


Mr. A. W. Matthews has issued a col- 
lection of etchings of Unitarian Churches 
of Middlesex, made from his own sketches. 
They are not uniformly successful, but are 
all interesting. The plates can be had 
separately, and perhaps some enthusiast 
will buy them up in the interest of the 
forth-coming bazaar. (To be had at the 
Unitarian Book Shop, 68, City-road, 
2s. 6d., or single plates 3d.) 


Eprs’s Cocoa.—GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING.— 
“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutri- 
tion, and by a careful application of the fine pro- 
perties of well-selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has pro- 
vided for our breakfast and supper a delicately 
flavoured beverage which may save us many heavy 
doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious use of such 
articles of diet that a constitution may be gradually 
built up until strong enough to resist every tendency 
to disease. We may escape many a fatal shaft by 
keeping ourselves well fortified with pure blood and 
a properly nourished frame.”— Civil Service Gazette, 
—Made simply with boiling water or milk.—Sold 
only in packets and pound tins, by Grocers, labelled 
—‘*James Epps and Co, Ltd., Homcopathic 
Chemists, London.” 


HUNGARIAN LETTER. 


Your correspondent was never in such 
great trouble and anxiety about how to 
fulfil his duty as within the last five 
months. You are aware of those great 
political troubles and difficulties which 
almost tore to pieces the western part of 
the Austro-Hungarian Empire. You will 
also have heard of the ew-lex state of the 
Hungarian Parliament, where during this 
time the minority dominated with the 
sharp weapon of obstruction. It was very 
hard to do justice to such a furious 
attempt looked upon from outside, con- 
sidering that it went so far as to prevent 
Parliament from settling the Budget for 
the year. 

Thank God, now there is an end 
to all this. The Ist-of March brought 
us peace, hope, and also love. Now, we 
may see that the Opposition was in an 
utter fury, above all, against the person of 
Baron Banffy, the Prime Minister. This 
curious case is to be explained by the 
result of the last Parliamentary election, 
when Baron Banffy almost wiped out the 
whole Opposition by using such instru- 
ments as are indeed very objectionable. 
The best men, mostly the leaders of the 
Opposition, were beaten in their surest 
places. One of their most fiery speakers, 
M. Ugrou, who was formerly elected in 
two or three places, could nowhere get in 
at thistime. All this was morally degrad- 
ing to the people and disheartening to the 
leaders. Another serious thing must be 
added to this. It was thought, and 
perhaps not without reason, that the 
Premier favoured too much Austrian 
interest, and would lose the present good 
opportunity of shaking off Austrian supre- 
macy, which was a great obstacle in the 
way of the progress of Hungary’s commer- 
cial and industrial progress. To this may 
be added that the clerical party, which is 
becoming very strong over here, got its 
support mostly from Vienna. 

Now, fortunately, there is an end to all 
this. One of the cleverest of Hungarian 
statesmen, the pupil and heir of Terencz 
Deak, Kalman Széll, succeeded in gaining 
the King’s favour and bringing together 
almost all the different parties. He 
created peace in a month’s time, and on 
March 1 re-entered Parliament as Prime 
Minister with a new Ministry. Hvery- 
body is full of hope that a new era will 
begin in the life and work of Hungary. 

As for us Unitarians, the change is a 
kind of success, because one of our men, 
Gabriel Daniel, son of our Chief Curator, 
was elected vice-president to the House of 
Commons. Heis the first Unitarian who 
has succeeded in taking such a high posi- 
tion in Parliament. In our Church a very 
busy work is going on. The last Chief 
Consistory decided that the Church shall 
be reorganised on modern principles, so 
that each body of directors shall be con- 
structed, in so far as possible, of elected 
members. This principle was carried out 
in 1873 for the congregations. Now the 
districts or deaneries, the Representative 
and the Chief or Synodical Consistories, 
are under consideration. The members of 
the Consistory are to be about thirty, those 
of the Chief Consistory about 200, and, 
beside the bishop, there will be a secre- 
tary, whosa duty will be to refer subjects 
to the Consistory. It is very likely that 
in the month of June an extra meeting of 
the Chief Consistory will be held. In 
August, we shall have our quadrennial 
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Synod, which is held in the country. We 
shall hold it in the same district, and very 
likely in the same town, where twenty 
years ago the Revs. Alexander Gordon 
and Andrew Chalmers favoured us with 
their visit. We should be very glad if 
this time even more of our friends from 
England would come. A bond of union 
is very precious if it is felt, but it is more 
so if it sometimes manifests itself in facts 
to be seen and touched. Pray make up 
your mind to take your summer excur- 
sions to the mountains of picturesque 
Transylvania. G. Boros. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


—~— 


[The Editor 1s not responsible for the opinions 
expressed by correspondents. LETTERS CANNOT BE 
INSERTED WITHOUT THE WRITER'S NAME; and all 
privateinformation should be accompanied by the 
name and address of the sender.] 

——~$ 
MORAL FREEDOM AND FORE- 
KNOWLEDGE. 


Sir,—I gather from Mr. Lummis’s 
letter that he believes in the real freedom 
of the human will, and that, therefore, he 
entirely differs from Professor Ritchie. 
Professor Ritchie, as a Hegelian, holds 
that it is neither conceivable nor possible 
that a man in seasons of temptation should 
decide otherwise than he actually does 
decide. Hence Professor Ritchie has no 
problem to solve; for if man’s soul has no 
moral freedom there is not the slightest 
difficulty in understanding how God fore- 
sees all the issues of human conduct. But 
Mr. Lummis, as a professed Libertarian, 
has the same problem to solve that I have, 
but he dissents from my mode of solving 
it. He appears to agree with me that in 
moments of temptation man possesses a 
power of free choice between equally 
possible self-determinations, but he holds 
at the same time that God, who gives this 
power of free choice, possesses some 
faculty, which we neither possess nor can 
conceive of, by which He is able to fore- 
see in every instance how this power of 
free choice will be exercised. Mr. Lummis 
writes :— 

“It simply does not follow, because 
certain. phenomena, known collectively 
as ‘the future,’ are beyond the range 
of our sense-perception and memory, 
that therefore they are _ beyond 
the range of God’s knowledge. When 
we speak of God’s ‘prescience,’ we are 
reading our own mental condition, our 
category of time-extension, into that of 
which we speak.” On this I would 
remark that the giving of real freedom 
of moral choice, while retaining at the 
same time ability to foresee how that 
power will be exercised, is not only beyond 
the range “of our sense-perception and 
memory,” but appears in the light of 
human reason to be __ intrinsically 
inconceivable and impossible. If, how- 
ever, Mr. Lummis asserts that a mode of 
foresight which seems to us to be 
essentially impossible is actually possessed 
by God, I certainly cannot prove its non- 
existence ; but at the same time I must 
say that at present I see no sufficient 
ground for taking up soextreme anagnostic 
position as is implied in assuming that 
God’s inner life is so entirely different 
from ours that what seems to us essentially 
impossible and irrational, is for Him both 
possible and rational. Nor can I see that 
the introduction of the wholly unintel- 
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ligible and inconceivable dogma that 
God’s thought and life exist owt of rela- 
tion to Time—a dogma which is repudiated 
not only by such thinkers as Lotze, Dr. 
Martineau, and Professor W. James, but 
also by some eminent Hegelians as well— 
throws the slightest light upon the ques- 
tion at issue between Mr. Lummis and 
me. The effect of this dogma, so far as I 
know, has always been to undermine and 
destroy the belief in man’s true moral 
freedom, and in the possibility of real 
inter-personal relations between God and 
the human soul. The interesting feature 
in Mr. Lummis’s letter is that it shows 
that he is evidently at present trying to 
hold this conception of the merely 
relative; character of Time along with 
a belief in genuine moral free- 
dom. I venture to think, however, 
that he will increasingly find that these 
two conceptions lodge very uncomfortably 
together in his inner life, and that one of 
them is continually tending to extrude the 
other. One of his ears is drinking in the 
witcheries of Absolute Idealism, while 
through his other ear his moral conscious- 
ness is urging claims of free-will and 
genuine moral responsibility. 

But it is, after all, a comparatively un- 
important question whether God foresees, 
or whether He waits to see, the issue of the 
moral crises in our lives. The really 
important question is, Is Free-will, or the 
power of choice between alternative possi- 
bilities, an ultimate reality, or is it, as 
both the Hegelians and the Spencerians 
hold, a mere psychological illusion? I 
rejoice to think that, at present at all 
events, the Libertarians may faicly claim 
the support of Mr. Lummis’s clear 
thinking for their side of the question. 


Cuarurs B. Urpron. 


SOO 


SUMMER EXCURSIONS. 


CENTRAL POSTAL MISSION AND UNITARIAN 
WORKERS UNION. 


Str,—I have now the pleasure of in- 
forming your readers that the arrange- 
ments with Pension Alpina, Grindelwald, 
are complete. 

There will be three excursions leaving 
London and Manchester by the Great 
Eastern Railway Company’s service on 
Friday evenings, July 21, Aug. 4, and 
Aug. 18. The route will be wid Harwich, 
Antwerp, Brussels, and Bale. The ex- 
cursions will be conducted respectively by 
Mr. Shrubsole, F.G.S., the Rev. W. H. 
Drummond, of Warrington, and the Rev. 
J. E. Stronge, of Kilburn. 

A great many names have already been 
given in. Applications should be made 
directed to the Hon. Secretary, ‘‘ Summer 
Excursions,” 13, Christchurch-road, Hamp- 
stead, N.W. 

The house at Grindelwald is delightfully 
situated, with a grand view of the snow 
mountains, the Higer, the ‘ettenberg, and 
the glaciers. There are cool verandahs 
where tired workers can sit and refresh 
eyes and brain, a pretty garden with a 
fountain. 

Indoors, a kind landlady and man cook will 
be found anxious to please various tastes ; 
and when the tourists have recovered from 
their fatigue, Mr. Shrubsole and others 
will be found ready to conduct them far 
afield—to places of geological and botanical 
interest, to lovely points of view, and on 


to the glaciers, M. L. Tagarr. 
April 10, 


“ EVANGELICAL.” 


Srr,—It is, I suppose, rather a poor 
business disputing about names, but the 
complaint of Mr. Armstrong, that our 
orthodox “ friends,” in assuming the name 
of “ Evangelicals,” usurp a title to which 
we have a better right, has been so often 
repeated, that it seems to deserve a 
moment’s consideration. Mr. Armstrong 
thinks they should be called ‘“ Episto- 
larians”’ rather than ‘“ Evangelicals,” but 
he seems to have overlooked the fact that 
gospel is a thoroughly Pauline word, 
and that it occurs far more frequently in 
the epistles than in the gospels, where, 
indeed, it is comparatively rare. When, 
or by whom, the biographies of Jesus were 
first called gospels, we do not know, but 
at any rate it is certain that Paul used the 
word of his message of salvation long 
before any of them came into existence ; 
nor, as employed by the Evangelists, has 
it any different meaning. But, no doubt, 
Mr. Armstrong’s point is that the original 
gospel, or message, of Jesus was very 
different from that of Paul, or of Paul’s 
later interpreters. Is this, however, so 
very clear? Of course, I quite think, as 
Mr. Armstrong evidently does, that a 
great many things have been attributed 
to Jesus which he never really spoke; 
but, then, our orthodox friends do not 
think so; and taking the gospels as they 
stand (I would add, even after carrying 
the process of elimination as far as is 
critically legitimate), the message of Jesus 
would seem to be much the same as Paul’s 
—namely, deliverance from the wrath of 
God, for all who should repent and follow 
Christ: I do not say deliverance through 
Christ’s blood, only because I think it is 
fairly open to question whether Jesus 
really spoke the words ascribed to him at 
the Supper. For my part, then, I must 
think that the name evangelical—the true 
antithesis to which I take to be Popish— 
is, in its usual application, historically, and 
on every ground, perfectly justifiable. 

Roserr B. Drummonp. 

Edinburgh, April 10. 


A HYMN OF ADORATION. 


O Lorp most High, Creator, wonderful 

Thy glorious might is shown in great and 
small ; 

Adoring worlds obey Thy blessed rule, 

And laud Thy holy name, supreme o’er 
all. 

We, too, our lowly tribute here would 
bring, 

And join with all who to Thy glory sing. 


To Thee, O Lord, doth mercy great belong; 

All other goodness hath its source in 
Thine ; 

O heavenly Brightness, would that our 
poor song 

Could less unfitly tell of love divine. 

Yet must we sing, though all in vain we 
try, 

To lift our hearts and voices up so high. 


A name Thou hast which doth our hearts 
express, 

And Christ has taught us we may say that 
name. 

O heavenly Father—our unworthiness, 

Our sins, our weakness, ignorance and 
shame, 

Which else might make us feel Thee far 
away, 

Claim now a Father’s pity when we pray. 


THOMAS SADLER, 


OBITUARY. 


ee ad 
MRS. EDWARD TALBOT. 


On Saturday last there were laid to rest 
in the little graveyard of the Tenterden 
Chapel the remains of one of the oldest 
and most respected members of the 
Unitarian faith in that town. Ellin Peach 
Talbot was a daughter of Lieutenant Lin- 
thorne, R.N.,and granddaughter of Captain 
Linthorne, R.N., who married into the 
ancient family of Dayly, of Poole, Dorset. 
Her mother, Maria Buchler, was descended 
from Edward Buchler, one of Cromwell’s 
chaplains, ejected from Calbourne, Hants, 
in 1662. All her early connections were 
with the west of England, and among her 
most valued friends was the Rev. Samuel 
Martin, of Trowbridge. She was married 
to the Rev. Edward Talbot, of Tenterden, 
on April 2, 1851, at Effra-road Chapel, 
Brixton, by Dr. Joseph Hutton. Soon 
after her husband’s death she removed to 
Manchester, leaving the town she loved so 
well for her children’s sake, and in order 
to secure for them greater advantages 
than it could afford. It was a great 
comfort to her that when they were grown 
up she was able to return to her old 
friends, and to resume her place as a 
faithful member of the Tenterden congre- 
gation. She passed away, suddenly and 
painlessly, on April 5, and her great 
wish was realised that she might be buried 
in the same grave with her husband. The 
funeral service was conducted by the Rev. 
Felix Taylor in the presence of numerous 
friends and relatives. 


—____.¢— 


MR. EDWARD COBB. 


We regret to have to announce the 
death of Mr. Edward Cobb, of Lewes, 
and formerly of Banbury, which took 
place on April 4 in his ninety-third’ year. 
Fifty years ago Mr. Cobb was one of the 
most prominent residents of Banbury. He 
filled the office of Mayor in 1846 and again 
in 1850. He was one of the founders of the 
Mechanics’ Institute, and in its early days 
acted as secretary and treasurer. During 
his long life he took much interest in the 
institute, and as late as last October, Mr. 
T. W. Boss, the librarian, received a letter 
from him stating that it was with the 
greatest pleasure and delight he 1ead the 
report of the annual meeting in the 
Guardian, He was the means of having 
the powers of the Public Health Act 
applied in the borough—a task which was 
by no means easy of accomplishment. 
He was the first chairman of the Banbury 
Local Board of Health. Mr. Samuelson 
(now Sir Bernhard) was a member of the 
Board at the time, and he is now the only 
survivor of those who comprised the first 
Board. Mr. Cobb was one of the origina- 
tors of the British School, and in every 


‘social movement inthetown he took a lead- 


ing part. He was formerly Acting Trustee 
of Christ Church Chapel, Horse Fair, and 
took a deep interest in it until his death. 
Every Christmas he and Mrs. Cobb sent 
gifts for the Sunday-school children, and 
while in Banbury his life was characterised 
by many beneficent acts. He was, we 
believe, a partner in the Bucks and Oxon 
Bank up to the time he left Banbury, 
about forty years ago. Since leaving 
Banbury he has resided at Bath and Lewes. 
He married a daughter of the Rev. H. H. 


Church Chapel. 


Piper, who was then minister at Christ 
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THE INWARD LIFE. 
From “Hebrew Theism,” by F. W. Newman. 
Call to God’s Service. 


ConsEcRATE yourselves to God, all ye 
youths and maidens ! 

Ere the world benumb your fresh feeling 
or sin harden your conscience. 

Know that others have found God, as ye 
have not yet found Him ; 

But seek ye after Him, and ye shall find 
Him also: 

Delight yourselves in Him, and He shall 
give you the desire of your hearts. 

Seek Him in the open fields or in the 
shrouded wood, 

Under the evening sky or in the solitary 


chamber. 

Take with you words, and turn to Him 
and say: 

* Oh, Author of our spirits, Perfecter of 
souls, 


With Thee strength dwelleth in repose, 
and no passions are in discord ; 

But the passions of youth are untamed, 
and we do but move toward perfection, 

And Desire often seduces from Goodness, 
or Ease deters from Duty. 

Yet wisely were we made by Thee, and 
Thy Will must be best for us ; 

Early to submit were our prudence, and 

~ sweetly to obey our happiness ; 

And when we know that we seek Thy will, 
we know that we become Thy servants. 

Lo! here we resign all baser desire, we 
consecrate ourselves to be Thine. 

We will struggle to be as Thou approvest ; 
to be pure, as Thou art pure, 

Unwarped by perverse passion, unspoiled 
by selfishness, 

Active for every good work, sympathising 
with every good cause, 


Haters and scorners of the wrong, lovers 


of good and of good men. 

So will we aspire to Thee, that we may be 
Thine now and alway, 

To live before Thy open eye, and to die 
into Thy secret bosom.” 

Speak to Him thus, or to this effect, know- 
ing that He reads all your heart ; 
Knowing that His light searches your 

. dark corners, and sees your unknown 
faults. 
Fear not to meet His piercing gaze, shrink 
not from His eyes of flame, 
But stand before them true-heartedly, to 
let them burn up your sin. 
Oh, how it will cleanse your conscience 
and strengthen your best purposes ! 
How it will put to shame all unkindness, 
all impurity, all worldliness and 
pride ! 
Ye who admire heroism shall grow heroic, 
and the compassionate more tender, 
And the generous more self-sacrificing, 
and the prudent more self-possessed. 


‘Every virtue shall be strengthened, and 


every vice shall be crippled, 

From the day that ye solemnly consecrate 
your all to the Ever-Present God. 

For every impulse shall fall into its own 
place, and learn its due subordina- 
tion, 

And become the meek minister of the 
soul, or the pleasant amuser of its 
weariness, 

The strong combatant for the right, or 
the sharp hunter after the true. 

And your natures shall become enlarged, 
as they expand towards God : 

Your insight shall be deeper and your 
survey broader, : 
Your selfishness shall become prudence, 

and your prudence unselfish, 


Loving your neighbours, loving your 
country, and mankind, and the Right. 

When the faithless trembles at truth, 
your faith shall but grow stronger, 

And where the hypocrite is feeble, your 
sound heart shall be mighty. 

Ox aspire after perfection, and tell this 

cut to God, 

And ere long ye shall find Him and know 
His exceeding great joy. 

He shall fill you of His own fulness, and 
visit you with His Spirit, 

And He shall be your trusted Lord, and 
ye shall be His conscious servants, 

Equipped for life and careless of death, 
aspiring after eternity, 

Sighing over your own unworthiness, yet 
certain of Almighty Love. 


THE CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 
—-o— 
She did what she could. 

You all know the story of the poor 
widow whom Jesus saw as he was watch- 
ing the people in the outer court of the 
Temple at Jerusalem. As they went in 
they “cast money into the treasury,” 
which was something like putting into the 
collection at church. The rich people 
gave a great deal, and some of them 
thought a great deal of themselves for 
doing it, though no doubt in those days, 
as in these, there were good and humble 
people among the rich also, who were 
simply glad to be able to help so much. 
But while Jesus was watching them, there 
came a poor widow, who had only two 
mites to give—just a farthing—and Jesus 
saw how much it cost her even to give 
that, and said to his disciples how her very 
humble gift was really worth more in the 
sight of God, because of the self-denial 
and the love she-gave with it, than the 
large sums of money which cost the rich 
people very little. 

And now I want to tell you the story 
of another widow, which comes to us from 
long ago, though not from the time of 
Jesus, a kind of Church fairy-tale, but 
with the same good and true lesson in it. 

Many hundreds of years ago, while Con- 
stantinople was still a Christian city, the 
Emperor Justinian was ruling there: And 
as he looked from his palace over the city 
he saw many churches and other buildings 
among the crowded houses, but there was 
no church which seemed to him great and 
noble enough to be worthy of the worship 
of God. And so he determined to build 
one, and said that over the entrance they 
should put in letters of gold, “ Built to 
God by the great Emperor Justinian.” 

Hundreds of workmen were set to work, 
great blocks of marble were brought from 
over the sea for the building of the church, 
and as the walls rose up, many beautiful 
things, gold and precious stones, were used 
to adorn it, till people said there could not 
be a nobler or more beautiful church ; and 
over the porch was carved in golden letters 
the inscription the Emperor had ordered. 

At last everything was finished, and a 


great festival was arranged, when the 


Emperor should go in state from his 
palace to the opening and dedication of 


‘the church. There were crowds of people 


all along the streets, and the priests in 
their splendid robes stood upon the marble 
steps of the church waiting for Justinian 
to come to lead him in. 

When the Emperor arrived with the 
splendid company of his officers and 
attendants he stopped for a moment, and 


with a glow of pride looked up at the great 
church which he had built. But as he 
looked he grew pale, and the people seeing 
the astonishment and anger in his face 
looked were he was looking, and there 
over the porch, where his inscription had 
been carved, were still indeed letters of 
gold, but what he and all the people now 
read was “ This Church to God Euphrasia, 
widow, gave.” What could it mean ? Who 
had dared to alter the inscription ? How 
was it possible? The letters were cut in 
marble—and yesterday everyone had read, 
“ Built to God by the great Emperor 
Justiman.’ No one could tell what it 
meant, nor who Huphrasia was. But as 
they all stood dumb with amazement an 
old man from among the priests drew near 
to the Emperor and said: “It may hap 
that this is not of men, but of God. Then 
some one in the crowd was found, who 
knew a woman called Euphrasia, and when 
she was brought before the Emperor she 
was more astonished than them all. A 
poor old grey-headed woman, living alone 
in her widowhood in a humble cottage 
down by the harbour, she had lately 
recovered from a grievous illness, and 
there were still marks of suffering from it 
to be seen in her face. When they ques- 
tioned her, she said of course that she 
knew nothing of the inscription, but she 
told her story. During her illness linnets 
had come and sung at her window, cheer- 
ing her solitude; and when she was well 
again, in her gratitude she had been eager 
to do some act of kindness, but did not 
know what to do. Then while they were 
building the church, she had watched the 
oxen dragging the great blocks of marble 
up from the harbour, and in pity, as she 
saw how the sharp stones cut their feet, 
she had taken the straw from her poor 
mattress and scattered it on the stones to 
make it a little easier for them. . . . That 
was all. She had nothing else to give; 
but she did what she could. And that 
was her part in building the great church 
to God. 

As he listened to her story the Emperor 
was cut to the heart. His own pride, and 
his desire for fame, had spoilt his gift of 
the church to God, and had made the zift 
worth less than that simple-hearted grati- 
tude and love and pity in the poor widow’s 
heart. He bowed down in shame, humbled 
in his pride, and went in to the service of 
dedication in the church. : 

The story is, of course, a parable, and 
not history, but it may help to teach us 
what makes the real worth of what we 
give. 
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DOMESTIC MISSIONS. 


Tue Conference of Domestic Mission 
Workers, to be held in Liverpool during 
the coming week, will call fresh atten- 
tion to a work of Christian faithful- 
ness, inconspicuous indeed in the 
world’s eyes, and yet of the very 
noblest. Mr. Ricuarp Roxtnson_re- 
cently described in these columns some- 
thing of.the character and significance 
of this work, and we may perhaps be 
allowed to repeat here words that were 
written in connection with the opening 
_of the new buildings of the Liverpool 
Domestic Mission seven years ago. 

It was in Boston, Mass., in the year 
1826, that Dr. Jossrn Tuckerman, the 
class-mate and life-long friend of Dr. 
CHANNING, began a new kind of ministry 
among the neglected poor, such as the 
churches of our fellowship had not 
before attempted. He was then already 
forty-eight years of age, and had been 
compelled by a failure of voice to end 
a long ministry in the country, and 
give up regular preaching. He came 
to Boston eager to find some other way 
of devoting himself to the service of 
his fellow-men. And in the poorest 
quarters of the city he found his field 
of work. He saw that the churches, 
by their established methods, did not 
reach the very poor, who were left en- 
tirely to evil and depressing influences, 
without light or hope, insthe midst of 
a rich and enlightened Christian com- 
munity. It came to him as a Divine 
call that he must go to these most 
hapless ones, that he must seek them 
out in their homes and take to them 
as a faithful minister, in the simplicity 
of earnest brotherly love, the message 
of Christian hope and encouragement, 
and whatever help one honest friend 
might give. He went at first single- 


handed, simply following that generous 
and ardent impulse, and in actual con- 
tact with the poor, amid scenes of the 
utmost squalor and degradation, found 
his zeal redoubled to be their friend. 
‘Tt seemed as if a new fountain of love 
had been opened within him.” He 
went strong in the faith that in every 
human soul some Divine capacity is 
hidden, and he appealed directly to 
that. He found with ever-growing 
happiness that his faith and love did 
meet with a response even amid the 
worst and apparently most hopeless 
conditions, and it was his continual 
delight to tell of the goodness, the great 
patience, the unselfishness, the cheer- 
fulness, the generosity, at times the 
truly heroic courage, which he met 
with among the very poor. He not 
only went to the people in their homes, 
but, after a time, gathered them to- 
gether in a humble meeting-place for 
religious services, constrained in spite 
of feeble health by his own overmaster- 
ing zeal and their gladness to come 
and listen to his words of sympathy 
and hope and good cheer. His was 
a ministry of spiritual awakening, 
the more so, because it was at the 


same time a ministry of practical 


helpfulness, with constant patient in- 
genuity and sympathy for even the 
humblest daily needs. 

It soon became clear to Dr. Tucksr- 
MAN, that almost unawares he had been 
led into a kind of service by which in- 
calculable good might be done for the 
neglected poor, and at the same time 
a grave reproach removed from the 
churches, and the message of Christian 
brotherhood entrusted to them be no 
longer a dead letter in the places where 
it was most needed. He saw that the 
churches must take up this work, must 
definitely institute and widely extend 
such a ministry of faithful men, en- 
tirely devoted to the service of the 
friendless and neglected ; that so with 
the efficient power of wisdom and love 
they might repress the worst social 
evils, and redeem that moral waste, 
which too long had been festering upon 
the borders of their pleasant homes 
and happier lot. His example and 
earnest pleading did not remain un- 
heeded. From the first he was sup- 
ported by Dr. Cuannina’s complete 
sympathy and encouragement, on the 
ground that ‘society needs new 
ministers and agencies for its redemp- 
tion ; and men inspired with self-sacri- 
ficing zeal for its redemption are Gon’s 
best gifts to the world.” Reports of 
his work reached this country, and in 
1833 Tuckerman himself was here, in 
broken health, but with the zeal of this 
Divine mission glowing in his heart. 
He found our churches already stirred 
to a new sense of duty towards the poor 
in great cities, and by his presence did 
much to confirm them in their con- 
secration to the work. 

In March, 1832, the first Domestic 
Mission in this country was established 
in London by the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association, to pass three 


years later into the charge of an inde- 
pendent society. In 1833 the Man- 
chester Domestic Mission Society was 
founded, and in 1886 the Liverpool 
Society. Bristol, Leeds, and Birming- 
ham were also among the earliest to 
take up this work. Growing experience 
of the needs of the neglected poor has 
led to many fresh developments and 
constantly improving methods of work, 
but the foundation remains unaltered 
and unalterable in the ministry of per- 
sonal friendship, in unaffected daily 
intercourse, and the simple offices of 
brotherly love. 

To hold aconference of mission workers 
at one of the centres of their beneficent 
activity was a happy thought, which 
we trust may lead to much helpful 
counsel for the further development of 
efficient methods of work, and to a re- 
newal of faith and consecration to this 
high service. 


CHRIST AND COMMON PEOPLE. 
IV.—THE MOTIVE OF LOVE. 


THERE seems to prevail among many 
Unitarians a certain strange delusion: they 
falsely suppose that Unitarianism is a form 
of faith which only the educated can 
appreciate, and which does not readily 
appeal to the masses. This is a delusion, 
and a very strange delusion. As a matter 
of fact, there is no other form of faith 
which has ever appealed to the great 
masses of men so much, or aroused the 
uneducated so quickly and seized hold on 
their imagination so strongly. The 
greatest stirring of the common people 
that has ever yet been brought about, was 
brought about by our own = greatest 
preacher Jesus Christ. Neither can it be 
doubted that it was his Unitarianism, and 
his declaration of faith in one God and 
Father of all men, which supplied him 
with his most powerful ground of appeal. 
He won men’s hearts by his wonderful 
presentation of the Unitarian faith. He 
inspired men’s lives, he filled their souls 
with joy, he brought overflowing happiness 
and peace to common people by showing 
them the goodness of the Heavenly 
Father, and teaching them one and 
all so to live that they might 
be like Him, so to act that they might 
honour and please Him, so to think as 
never to think anything that would offend 
Him, so to seek reward as to seek none 


other than His reward, to work for Him 


and for Him only, and even in their secret 
thoughts not even to desire anything save 
only that His will be done; to live for 
Him, to die for Him, and in Him alone 
and at all times to place absolute trust. 
There was in Christ’s teaching just this 
one thing—the God and Father of all to 
believe in, and to live accordingly. The 
simplicity of Christ was his Unitarianism; 
and no other form of faith has ever proved 
so capable of arousing the whole religious 
nature of man. In the history of the 
world, Unitarianism stands far and away 
the most powerful theology, and the one 
that has stirred more deeply than any 
other ever has done the hearts of common 
people. Had Jesus Christ preached the 
Athanasian Creed, he would not have 
converted the world. Even Jesus, 
mightiest of teachers as he was, owes 
something to what he taught. The trath 
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of his teaching helped him to teach it ; and 
the clearness of his explanations was partly 
the result of his explaining only what 
was clearly true and having nothing 
false to explain away. If in theology we 
follow Jesus, we have the natural sympa- 
thies of mankind, the ordinary intelligence 
of the masses of the people, and all the 
common-sense of humanity already on our 
side. Let us cease to blame our theology, 
and blame rather ourselves. God is as 
good to-day as He was in Jesus’ time, but 
perhaps we do not make this fact as clear 
as he did? As children of God we are as 
much bound as Jesus was to love our 
neighbour as ourselves, but perhaps this 
also is not so clearly seen in our actions 
as it was in his? As weak and erring, as 
sorrowful and troubled, we are in no less 
need of watchfulness and prayer than 
Jesus was; but does our conduct always 
make this point of our doctrine as clear to 


the men of our day as his conduct made it | 


in his day ? 

As religious teachers, it is not our 
doctrine of God that the world distrusts us 
for. Unitarianism, one God, one prayer, 
one thought, one deed, one aim in life, is 
never deemed heretical, and is not evil 
thought of by common people. Jesus’ 
sharpest tool is ours ; we have the theology 
he had ; if it does not cut men to the quick 
in our hands as it did in his, let the blame 
rest in the right quarter. We may be 
faulty and feeble exponents of Unit- 
arianism, but.since the time of Jesus, it 
stand out in history as the most rousing 
form of faith which the world has ever yet 
known. ‘Two thousand years of Christian 
enthusiasm and missionary zeal in the 
salvation of mankind, though half-losing 

_ and half-retaining its original fervour when 
pressed and cooled into the later Unitarian 
mould, owes all its vitality and the whole 
of its fire to that one spark and flame 
of clear Unitarian faith and fervour by 
which Jesus first kindled it. Let us, then, 
blame ourselves, not our doctrine, if we do 
not the like. Let us remember to our own 
shame the stupendous changes in the 
history of the world which Jesus wrought 
by appealing to just those simple truths 
which we, ‘‘going back to Christ,” now 
preach again. Let us remember, when we 
make this boast, what men will expect of 
us, that we should “live Christ” over 
again, that more than all others we should 
touch the human heart, reveal the Divine 
goodness, and make manifest the Kingdom 
of God and His love in ourselves. Let us 
remember that it is to be expected that 
Unitarianism will have the same effect on 
the world now that it had when Jesus 
preached it, if so be there be no change in 
the character of the preachers. If we 
would go back to Christ we must take the 
consequence and the criticism, 

We have gone back to Christ in many 
things. Perhaps in many somewhat un- 
essential things. We think of God as he 
did, and think of Him as One; do we 
think of our fellow-menas he did, and think 
of our one duty to them? Have we gone 
back to Christ in the whole spirit of our 
lives? Have we gone back to him in the 
one essential, Love? We shall not do 
much good to those whom we do not love 
much. We shall not manifest God’s 
love if we cannot manifest our own. 
We shall not do what we have no desire 
to do; we shall not save the world 
if we would rather save ourselves 
the trouble. Our pulpits will vainly 


- preach the first commandment if our pews | ever his own sin can pollute it, 


proclaim their objection to the second. 
We shall not break down the barriers of 
class, culture, creed, and character in reli- 
gious associations, if we desire those 
barriers to remain and to preserve for us 
a dignified isolation. We certainly shall 
never reach the common people if our 
main anxiety is to get away from them ; 
nor shall we attach them to our faith, if 
it is our faith that common people with 
their common language, common ways, 
and common thoughts are inferior, before 
God, to ourselves and must have access to 


‘Him by some less pretentious entrance to 


the Father’s House. Neither shall we 
convince human beings that we love them, 
if we do not. Humanity responds to the 
love of man. Even the love of principles, 
of culture, refinement, righteousness 
and spirituality, is not love so much 
as merely a kind of liking and ad- 
miration. Such abstractions have no 
self-subsistence, and he who loves themonly 
loves absolutely nothing. But a living 
soul is a self-subsisting reality, a fact not 
to be gainsaid, and able to respond. Love 
for abstractions is very helpful to oneself, 
but the love which wins a man is the love 
which loves him for his own sake. Judas 
Iscariot had little liking for moral prin- 
ciples and little understanding of those 
who had, and he did. not hang himself 
because Christ. loved God or loved morals, 
but because Christ loved Judas: he was, 
perhaps, the worst of all the common 
people that had gathered round Jesus; a 
traitor to his own friend; yet he was so 
marvellously worked on and changed by 
Jesus’ influence, that he, the last, became 
the first. None can take from Judas 
Iscariot the place that hisrepentance gave 
him ; he remains for ever the first in the 
line of the Christian martyrs, the first 
who died for that the love of Christ con- 
strained him. It was thus that Christ 
taught men what love was and what its 
redeeming power. He showed them his 


own love first, and God’s love after. The 
lesser explained the greater. ‘I love 
you myself,’ and, “Believe me, God 


is the true order of 
Christian preaching. Once make manifest 
to all men that their lives are 
exceedingly precious to us, and they 
will listen when we speak of their 
being precious in God’s sight also. If 
we would go back to Christ, we must let 
men see that our pride, our profit, our 
worldly advantage, our time, our thought, 
and our daily life are freely sacrificed 
for them and to further their inter- 
ests. When even our bitterest ene- 
mies and our most treacherous friends 
are thus convinced that we bear them no 
malice, but are continually contriving 
their welfare and labouring in their 
interest, we shall have made clear our 
credentials, and that we have some 
personal knowledge of that spirit of 
Infinite Love whom we speak of as 
our God. Thus, knowing that we know 
God, men will listen to our message. 
To be loved by a good man is a very 
sacred thing. Christ so loved men that 
he inspired them with new reverence for 
themselves. The temple, however un- 
clean, is the temple of God ; only so does 
a man’s impurity become a sin, polluting 
a shrine which to God is always sacred: 
Jesus showed this reverence for every 
living soul and. taught men so. The 
Presence of God, which causes evil to be 
sin, more hallows the soul of a man than 
If we 


loves you also” 


forget this we shall never convert men, 
and those who cannot reverence their 
fellows are outside God’s will for saving 
them. Love, such as God’s, and love 
such as Christ’s, will teach us this 
reverence, will give us this motive. Thus 
only can we go back to Christ and become 
at last somewhat nearer to him than the 
rich young ruler who stood so close beside 
him and was so far away, and of whom 


we yet read that Jesus looking even on 
him “loved him.” 


WILFRED Harris. 


THE GLOUCESTER BICENTENARY. 


A brief account of the foundation and 
history of the Protestant Dissenting Meet- 
ing House in Barton-street, Gloucester, 
1699, with a sketch of the life of its first 
minister, James Forbes, M.A., and his last 
letter to his congregation. To which are 
added an account of the state of religion 
in Gloucester under the Long Parliament, 
and some particulars concerning the life of 
John Biddle, M.A., the Father of English 
Umitarianism, sometime Master of the Crypt 
School in Gloucester. With extracts from 
documents never before published. By Walter 
Lloyd, minister of Barton-street Chapel. 
Printed for the author. Gloucester, 1899. 
Price one shilling. 

Sucu is the comprehensive description 
on the title-page of a most interesting 
pamphlet of fifty pages, published by the 
Rev. Walter Lloyd in connection with the 
Bicentenary to be celebrated at Gloucester 
on Tuesday next. The record of the 
Barton-street congregation is of the 
utmost value for the right understand- 
ing of the history of Nonconformity in 
this country, and we are much indebted to 
Mr. Lloyd for this contribution to a fitting 
commemoration of the Bicentenary, and of 
the first minister of the congregation. 
The old meeting-house, although the 
interior has been modernised, stands as 
originally erected, with the date 1699 still 
engraven over the door, and the history of 
the congregation goes back nearly another 
fifty years. 

The first minister was James Forbes, 
M.A., who was educated at Aberdeen, and 
came asa young man of twenty-four to 
Gloucester in 1654, appointed by the 
Common Council to a lectureship recently 
instituted at the Cathedral. He was to 
preach twice in the week, and threw him- 
self with great zeal into his duties, so 
that, after one year’s preaching, he says, in 
the farewell letter, ‘“‘ I had some valuable 
seals to my ministry.” While holding 
this office, and some time between 1654 
and 1660, at the earnest desire of some of 
his hearers, a separate church was 
organised, on the Congregational plan, 
with Forbes as pastor, though apparentiy 
he still retained his lectureship, and this 
was the origin of the Barton-street con- 
gregation. Forbes was a “preacher of 
Oliver’s,” of whom Calamy says that he 
was “in his judgment a strict Calvinist 
and Congregational, but of a catholic 
temper.” At the Restoration he was 
forbidden to preach, and going up to 
London, narrowly escaped the dangers of 
the Plague and the «Fire. On the Indul- 
gence of 1672 he returned to Gloucester, 
but was soon silenced again, and retired to 
the country. 

“ Yet did I not stir,”’ he says in the farewel’ 
letter, ‘“‘but with the consent of the congrega- 
tion ; and then Providence led me to the most 


comfortable place I was ever in. I had a con- 
venient house, in a serene air, and a friendly 
Christian neighbourhood, and a more liberal 
maintenance than elsewhere. Here I had five 
years quiet exercise of my ministry, wonderfully 
hid, where others, in mostplaces around us, were 
in great troubles.” 

In 1687 he again returned to Gloucester, 
and soon the Toleration Act gave liberty 
to his congregation. Where they met during 
the next few years is not known, before the 
building of the chapel in 1699, but there 
is no question that Forbes was exercising 
a regular Congregational ministry. In the 
Baptismal Register of St. Michael’s Church 
there are three entries of baptisms by him 
in 1696 and 1698, in which he is described 
respectively as “Mr. Forbes Phanatic 
Teacher,” ‘‘an independent Holder forth,” 
and ‘an independent Teacher.” He died 
in 1712, and was succeeded by Mr. Den- 
ham, an Arminian. Before his death 
Forbes had lamented ‘a visible decay of 
the power of godliness; a going into 
factions and parties” in the congregation, 
and it is clear that the majority had 
departed from the strict Calvinism of their 
first minister. The consequence was a 
secession in 1715 of those who still held to 
the old doctrines, and the formation of 
another Congregational ‘church, which 
happily to-day, in the person of its present 
minister and some members of the con- 
gregation, will take a friendly part in the 
bicentenary celebration. 

The trust on which the Barton-street 
Meeting-house was held contained no 
limitations in respect of doctrine, and thus 
the movement of thought continued, so 
that before the end of the century the 
congregation had become Unitarian. It 
is interesting to note that this old congre- 
gation was distinctly ‘‘ Congregational,” 
and not “ Presbyterian,” in its origin, 
although it followed the same line of free 
doctrinal development. 

In looking back to the old days of the 
Civil War and the Commonwealth at 
Gloucester, it is natural that Unitarians 
should remember John Biddle; and Mr. 
Lloyd has included in his pamphlet a 
chapter on that brave and earnest heretic, 
who, while master of the Free Grammar 
School of St. Mary de Crypt, first declared 
his rejection of the orthodox doctrine of 
the Trinity. There was, however, no 
direct connection between Biddle and the 
Barton-street congregation. When Forbes 
came to Gloucester, Biddle had been 
already dismissed from his mastership ; he 
had been in prison in London, and on his 
release had gathered a small congregation 
there. In 1654, on the publication of his 
“Two-fold Catechism,” which was burnt 
by order of Parliament, followed his 
banishment to Scilly by the Protector (to 
save him from his persecutors), and in 1662 
his last imprisonment and death. Forbes 
mentions, in his farewell letter, that when 
he came to Gloucester in 1654, there were 
a few ‘“ Socinians ” who “ kept themselves 
distinct,” but the congregation which he 
subsequently gathered was not tainted by 
that heresy. 

We trust that Mr. Lloyd’s pamphlet 
will be widely read. It is a valuable 
addition to our collection of the histories 
of old chapels. 


Correspondents are requested to note that 
to be sure of insertion the same week, news 
must reach the Office by the first post on 


Thursday at latest, and the earlier in the 
week the better, 
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NORTH MIDLAND SUNDAY 
SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 


ANNUAL MEETING. 


Tux fifty-second annual meeting of this 
Association was held on Easter Monday, 
April 3, at the High Pavement Chapel, 
Nottingham. Amongst the ministers 
and delegates present were Revs. W. HE. 
Addis, A. Bennett, John Birks, Professor 
J. E. Carpenter, J. Freeston, H. Gow, H. HE. 
Haycock, E. R. Hodges, W. Lindsay, W. 
H. Rose, J. Kertain Smith, W. Whitaker ; 
Miss Edith Gittins, Miss Guilford, Miss 
Paget, Miss Bamforth, Miss Wright; 
Messrs. Harrop White, 8. D. Hall, C. A. 
Belfield, H. Freeston, Franklin Winser, 
J. GC. Warren, F. Price, -W. Clark, 
F. Smythem, W. Godfrey, T. Ridge, J. W. 
Smith, R. Briggs, and H. Fisher Short. 

At 11 a.m. the annual business meeting 
was held and was better attended than 
usual, The President, Mr. S. D. Haut, 
having taken the chair, the meeting 
opened with hymn and prayer, and after 
the minutes of the last annual meeting 
had been confirmed, the President, in the 
course of an interesting address bearing 
on the work of the Association during the 
year, welcomed the delegates and friends 
assembled, and expressed the hope that 
their deliberations would give an impetus 
to the Sunday-school work of the district. 

The report of the Committee and the 
balance-sheet of the Treasurer were then 
read, and on the motion of Mr. WiLuiam 
Crark (Nottingham), seconded by the 
Rev. A. Bennett, they were adopted. 

The report stated that the Committee, 
while convinced that a great deal of good work 
was being done, as evidenced by the increase in 
the number of scholars in the schools and the 
satisfactory tone of the reports received from 
the visitors and the schools, desired to call the 
attention of the members of the associated con- 
gregations to the fact that with the increase in 
the number of scholars on the books during the 
last five years, the number of teachers had 
decreased during the last three years, and 
appealed to them for help in the important 
work of Sunday-school teaching, the value of 
which could not be over-estimated at the present 
time. 

There was evidence in the schools of the 
value of the study of the Old and New Testa- 
ments, and they were assured that the hand- 
books, a list of which was inserted in the 
annual report, were being used with advantage 
along with the Bible. It was noted with satis- 
faction that the schools at Chesterfield, Derby, 
Ilkeston, Leicester (Great Meeting), Notting- 
ham (Christ Church), and Sheffield (Upper 
Chapel), had very materially increased in 
numbers,.and that most of the schools had 
maintained their usefulness, and were full of 
vigour. A few schools, however, were in an 
unsatisfactory or languishing condition. 

Appreciation was expressed of the services of 
the district visitors, and a welcome was offered 
to the Rev. W. Lindsay, recently settled at 
Nottingham, and the hope was expressed that 
under his guidance and care the school at Christ 
Church would make material progress. The 
balance-sheet showed a small balance in the 
treasurer’s hands. 

The following officers were then elected 
on the motion of Mr. Harrop Wurrs, 
seconded by Miss Evirn Grrrins—namely, 
President, the Rev. J. K. Smith; vice- 
president, Mr. EH. J. Chapman; treasurer, 
Mr. 8. A. Gittins ; secretary, the Rev. 
H. E. Haycock; auditor, Mr. W. R. 
Hamilton ; visitors, Miss Deverill, Mr. 
S. D. Hall, Mr. G. Whitfield, and Mr. R. 
Briggs. Representative on the Committee 
of the Sunday School Association, Rev. 
H. E. Haycock. | 

The Rey. J. Birxs invited the Associa- 
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tion to hold its next meeting at Derby, 
and, in the name of the Association, the 
President accepted the invitation. 

Mr. W. F. Price (Leicester) com- 
plained that the meetings were not 
sufficiently attractive to the young 
people, and suggested that if the Derby 
friends would arrange a picnic next Haster 
Monday it would draw a greater number 
of young people to the meeting. 

A resolution submitted by the Rev. J. 
Birxs to the effect that “the Committee 
of the Association be requested to take 
such steps as may be thought practical 
and desirable for the establishment of 
Young People’s Religious Unions in the 
Sunday-schools of the district,” led to 
a somewhat animated discussion. Mr. 
Birxs pointed out that while we made 
ample provision for the social side of 
our young people’s lives, and had our 
literary societies, and social unions, and 
sewing classes, and so forth, we had 
hitherto dune little to cultivate the reli- 
gious side of their nature, had not found 
them anything religious to do, and he 
described something of the attempts 
which had been made in some of our 
American churches to foster the religious 
life of young men and women by banding 
them together in a religious union. 

Mr. J. W. Smiru seconded the resolu- 
tion. : 

Mr. Harrop Wurrte objected to the 
resolution on the ground that it was an 
interference with the liberty of the 
individual schools, and that it was alto- 
gether outside the province of the Asso- 
ciation to attempt to establish such institu- 
tions in the schools; it was the work of 
the schools, not of the Association. © 

The Rev. H. Gow suggested that the 
Committee be requested to glean what 
information it could obtain about these Re- 
ligious Unions and disseminate itamong the 
Sunday-schools of the district. Eventually. 
the resolution was withdrawn, and a reso- 
lution on the lines of the Rev. H. Gow’s 
suggestion was adopted. 

After luncheon a religious service was 
conducted in the chapel by the Rev. W. 
Lindsay, of Nottingham, and the annual 


‘sermon was preached by the Rey. Pro- 


fessor J. H. Carpenter, M.A., from 1 Cor. 
xiii. 1], “ When I was a child, I spake as a 
child, I understood as a child, I thought 
as a child: but when I became a man, [ 
put away childish things.” 

At the close of the service a collection 
was taken, and amounted to £4 1s. 93d. 

Following the service in the chapel 
came a Conference in the schoolroom. 

On the motion of the Rev. W. E. Appis, 
a hearty vote of thanks was given to the 
Rev. W. Lindsay, and to Professor Car- 
penter for their services in the pulpit ; 
both acknowledged the vote. 

Mr. H. Fisner Snort (Sheffield) then 
read an extremely interesting and able 
paper on ‘How to Retain Our Elder 
Scholars,” in the course of which he 
sketched the aims of a “ Young People’s 
Religious Union,” and showed howit might 
be made a means of keeping our elder 
scholars and young people in close touch 
with the life of the church. 

The discussion was opened by the Rev. 
J. Brrxs, who expressed his entire approval 
of all that Myr. Short had said, and his 
thanks to him for having brought the sub- 
ject forward. 

The Rev. J. K. Smrrxu expressed his. 
sympathy with the aims set forth in the 


paper. 
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_ Professor CarPentER saw difficulties in 


the way of the adoption of such a plan as 
was set forth; there was a difference in 
local customs which would tell against it. 
In some parts of the country the scholars 
were retained in the Sunday-school till 
they were of quite mature age ; in others 
it was usual for them to withdraw from it 
early. He expressed approval of some 
form of dedication or confirmation service, 
such as he had recently conducted at Kid- 


derminster, as providing a needful link | 


between the school and church. 

The discussion was continued by the 
Revs. W. Linpsay, J. Frerston, and H. 
Gow. 

Mr. Harrop Waitt said he would like 
to learn how the difficulty was to be over- 
come of getting young people to attend a 
religious meeting week by week, read 
papers, and deliver prayers. His own 
experience was that it was the most diffi- 
cult thing in the world to get them to 
anything of the kind. 

On the motion of the Rev. J. K, Surrx, 
seconded by the Rey. H. H. Haycocx, Mr. 
Short was heartily thanked for his paper. 

A vote of thanks was given to the 
retiring officers, and the Secretary, in 
reply, spoke in warmly appreciative terms 
of the work done for the Association, and 


the help rendered to himself personally by . 


the President. 

The Nottingham friends were thanked 
fot their hospitality during the day, and 
a very enjoyable series of meetings were 
brought to a close, 

Tea was afterwards 
delegates and friends. 


served to the 


THE MINISTERS’ INSTITUTE. 


Tue meetings of this Society were held | 


at Manchester College, Oxford, on Monday, 
Tuesday, and Wednesday last, and were 
attended by about forty ministers from 
various parts of the country. The busi- 
ness meeting was held on Monday evening, 
the Rev. J. HE. Odgers in the chair, when 
the minutes of the last meeting, in April, 
1898, were read by the Reyv.C. T. Poynting, 
the secretary, and confirmed. A Com- 
munion service was afterwards held in the 
College Chapel, conducted by the Rev. 
Joseph Wood. 

On Tuesday morning a_ devotional 
service was conducted by the Revs. John 
Byles and Dr. Brooke Herford, followed 
by a conference in the lecture-room, under 
the presidency of the Rev. A. N. Blatch- 
ford, when the Rev. Ambrose Bennett 
read a paper on “The Seasons of the 
Christian Year in their Relation to the 
Christian Life.” In the evening a social 
meeting was held, at which the Rev. J. E. 
Odgers gave a Lantern Lecture, showing 
a large number of views of the Catacombs 
at Rome, and of the ancient ecclesiastical 
architecture of Ravenna. 

The opening service on Wednesday 
morning was conducted by the Revs. J. 
Collins Odgers and H. M. Livens, and was 
followed by a conference, at which the 
Rey. G. D. Hicks read a paper on “Mr. 
Bradley’s Metaphysics and recent Theo- 
logy.” In the afternoon the meetings 
were brought to a close with a short 
valedictory service, conducted by the Rey. 
Dr. Drummond. 


Learn not to importune Providence 
like a teasing child. Selfishness towards 


God is as unlovely as any other kind of 


selfishness.—G. S, Merriam, 


except in times of special stress; but the 


erect one at the estimated cost of £350. 
Slowly, but steadily, subscriptions came in 
out of the hard earnings of Padiham 
Unitarians and the neighbouring towns 
where the movement had spread. As soon 
as they had enough to begin upon, the land 
was bought, the foundations were dug, and 
the walls began to rise. But for some 
mysterious reason the work did not ap- 
pear to progress very rapidly. At last it 
was discovered that, although the building 
went on steadilyin the day, ‘an enemy came 
by night” and pulled down the newly- 
built walls, In fact, every imaginable 
form of opposition was rife, and it was 
only the indomitable determination of 
these early Unitarians that at last over- 
came all obstacles, and in the course of 
four years opened a commodious chapel 
and paid off a debt of £419 16s. 6d. 


For over forty years the two original 
“ ministers ’?—James Pollard and John 
Robinson—continued to preach to their 
fellow-worshippers, until they both died 
within a month of each other, in 1848. 
John Robinson, the younger of the two, 
was of a fiery temperament and preached 
with true Methodist fervour, on one 
occasion astonishing the congregation by 
accidentally knocking down the great 
pulpit Bible in his gesticulation. Evidently 
he produced the greater impression at the 
time; but it is the few characteristic 
sayings of old James Pollard which are 
remembered to this day. “ My Christian 
friends,” he used to say, ‘it will cost you 
something to be religious, but it will cost 
youagreat deal more not to be.” And when 
he was robbed of his watch, he remarked — 
in anticipation of Tolstoi—that they were 
welcome to it, if they thought they had a 
better right to it than he had. 


Now, the old chapel is forsaken. The 
handsome new one on the top of the hill, 
with its graceful spire, its coloured 
windows, and vaulted roof, is a strange 
contrast to the barn-like chapel of Pollard 
and Robinson. But there is still work to 
be done in the old place, and still workers 
ready todoit, Theresources of the work- 
ing-class congregation worshipping in the 
new chapel are pretty well absorbed by 
the expenses connected with its mainten- 
ance and services; and when, some months 
ago, the roof of the old chapel fell in, there 
was much searching of heart to decide 
whether the expense of putting the time- 
honoured place into repair would be justi- 
fied. It was almost decided to abandon it 
and sell the site, when the suggestion was 
made that its position was the best 
possible for a mission-hall. The neighbour- 
hood has declined, and many of the saddest 
homes in Padiham are those surrounding 
the old graveyard. The neglected aspect 
of the whole premises has added to the 
dismal appearance of the neighbourhood.’ 
A Band of Hope for the children running 
wild, an afternoon Sunday-school, perhaps 
a week-night service and a few bright 
evenings of one sort or another during the 
winter would contribute an element of 
healthful interest to the neighbourhood, 
the results of which are incalculable. 
There is no lack of ready workers, and only 
£80 or £100 will be required to make 
capital mission premises out of the old 
| building. 

If any readers of Tur InQurrEeR are 
sufficiently interested in the past and 
present of the old place to be willing to 
help, the minister, the Rev. J. H. Wick- 
steed (Blackburn-road, Padiham) will be 


AN OLD CHAPEL AND ITS WORK. 


Hanp-Loom weavers in 1800 did not 
earn wages which most trade-unions to- 
day would call “ fair,” and in the little 
Lancashire town of Padiham the rates 
provided them with neither good water 
nor free schooling. But Nature provided 
them with a fine stock of physical robust- 
ness, and with good capacity both for thought 
and action. As yet the mills had not 
darkened the air nor clouded the water, 
and the green-wooded hills, the pleasant 
streams, the birds and beasts of the field, 
as well as men, rejoiced in a pure, bracing 
atmosphere. 

Their poverty did not depress them, 


peace was disturbed in the village by a 
more persistent enemy—and contention 
waxed hot and bitter over the question, 
Could a man be saved by Faith only, or 
were good works an essential element in 
the process of salvation? Not only the 
present life, but Eternity, depended upon 
the answer ; and our modern excitement 
over a political election would have seemed 
mere childishness, while this matter, so 
infinitely graver, remained unsettled. 
Fortunately the final decision rested in an 
authority thal was easy to consult. The 
“ Book” was a court of appeal, beyond 
which no one dreamt of the possibility of 
going. Being practically the only literature 
which penetrated to so remote a region, it 
represented not only the highest wisdom, 
but all the wider enlightenmentof the great 
perennial, outside world. But though the 
appeal was easy, the interpretation was 
difficult, and rivalled in mystery that of 
the Delphic oracle itself. So that in the 
end men’s native hearts and consciences 
had something to do with the decision. 

From such soil and circumstances as 
this there arose the “ Unitarian-Methodist” 
movement, which leaves its characteristic 
stamp upon some _ half-dozen of our 
churches in East Lancashire. Those who 
began to study the Bible for proofs of 
justification by works found in it, like 
Theophilus Lindsey, the proof of one God 
as the Father of the Universe. 

It is nardly necessary to say that they 
were promptly ejected from the Methodist 
body—indeed, even before they became 
Unitarian, they had been excluded for 
their doctrines on salvation. But, though 
ejected, they continued the same methods 
and organisation, and preachers went on 
circuit among the various villages where 
a few of the faith were gathered. 

Padiham was fortunate in having two 
young men of exceptional zeal who under- 
took to preach on alternate Sundays to 
their fellow-believers. An upper chamber 
in the hack of an old stone house was their 
chapel and schoolroom for fourteen years. 
The school began with seven scholars, but 
rapidly increased, until it was necessary to- 
consider how to find larger premises. 
Some talked of building a chapel; but this 
was a very serious matter for men whose 
whole income, we are told, amounted to 
seven shillings a week, with a family to 
keep. On one occasion the quarterly 
collection to pay the rent only realised 
73d.! One of the unpaid ministers ran 
home to bring the stocking with the 
savings towards his own rent—for the 
“chapel”? must be paid for whether the 
home could be or not. 

But, in spite of poverty, the scheme to 
build a new chapel was daringly embarked 
upon, and a committee was appointed to! 
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glad to receive subscriptions towards its 
rehabilitation, and to supply any further 
information in his power. 


SOUTH EAST WALES UNITARIAN 
SOCIETY. 


THE annual meeting of this Society was 
held on Monday at Swansea. Service was 
held in the High-street Church in the 
afternoon, conducted by the Rev. J. H. 
Weatherall, and the annual sermon was 
preached by the Rev. J. E. Manning, of 
Sheffield, from the text ‘“ And all the 
people said Amen.” The sermon dealt 
with the new Evangelical Catechism, and 
with the Ritualistic movement in the 
Church, marking the signs of doctrinal 
progress, and the need for resistance to 
the encroachments of the priest. 


At the conclusion of the service the 
annual business meeting was held, Mr. J. 
Moy Evans, president, in the chair. The 
report, which was presented by Mr. John 
Lewis, the secretary, recorded a year of 
“ steady progress, if not brilliant success.” 
The statement of the treasurer, Mr. L. N. 
Williams, showed a small adverse balance. 
The officers were re-appointed, except that 
the Rev. D. J. Williams took the place of 
the Rev. Jenkyn Thomas, who has left: the 
district, as one of the secretaries. 


In the evening a public meeting was 
held in the church to welcome the Rev. 
W. J. Jones, who had recently seceded 
from the Calvinistic Methodist body, as 
minister of the Swansea congregation. 


Mr. J. Moy Evans again presided and 
offered a cordial welcome to the delegates 
of the South Kast Wales Society. Having 
then dealt with the conditions of religious 
life in the present time, and especially 
with the duty laid upon their church in 
face of the Ritualist danger, Mr. Evans 
spoke very warmly of their new minister, 
and of the signs of fresh activity and of 
hope for the future which had followed 
his settlement. 


The Rev. J. E. Manning, on behalf of 
his brother ministers ; Mr. C. H. Perkins, 
as secretary, on behalf of the congregation; 
Mr. W. W. Holmes,on behalf of the younger 
members ; the Rev. R. J. Jones, as one of 
the oldest ministers in Wales; and Mr. 
L. N. Williams, on behalf of the South 
East Wales Society, all joined in the 
welcome to the Rev. W. T. Jones. 


In responding, Mr. Jonxs acknowledged 
very gratefully the kind things that had 
been said. His crossing the channel from 
Calvinistic Methodism to Unitarianism 
had not been a passage in fair weather, 
neither had it been a sudden movement on 
his part. He had suffered greatly in the 
struggle to hold to the doctrines of his 
old church, but had found it impossible 
to make them fit his life. Yet in spite 
of what he had suffered, it had not been 
self-sacrifice, because the peace of mind 
and of conscience, the peace with God 
and himself had more than compensated 
him. With their co-operation he trusted 
that within those walls they would see 
days in which many a heart would find 
solace in its trouble, and many a mind 
would find the rock upon which it could 
rest for time and for eternity. 


Votes of thanks to the Rev. J. HB. 


Manning and to the Chairman brought 
the meeting to a close, 


PROVINCIAL LETTER. 


on eat 
SCOTLAND. 


THE most recent event in the history of 
our Scottish churches which calls for men- 
tion is, of course, the opening of the new 
church at Kirkcaldy. This has already 
been reported in your columns, but it may 
be of interest to note that this is the 
culmination of efforts reaching back some 
twenty-five to thirty years. The Revs. H. 
Williamson and A. Webster were the first 
pioneers of Unitarianism in the “lang 
toon o’ Fife.” Their labours had to be 
suspended, and for many years the ground 
lay fallow. On the establishment of the 
McQuaker Trust--now more than ten 
years ago—I arranged for a series of 
week-evening lectures by the Revs. C. J. 
Street, S. F. Williams (now in India), J. 
Forrest, myself and others. The results 
were encouraging. Sunday services were 
commenced, and from that time to this 
Kirkealdy has not been without its Unit- 
arian service. On his appointment as 
McQuaker Lecturer Mr. Forrest took 
charge of the services, and carried them 
on with conspicuous success. 

In 1892 the Rev. A. E. Parry, of the 
H.M.C., was appointed minister, and to 
him belongs the honour of having erected 
the first Unitarian Church in Kirkcaldy— 


and, for that matter, in the historic and 


“ancient kingdom of Fife.” The building 
is neat and substantial—will hold from 150 
to 200 people. It has been supplied with 
movable chairs, so that it can be used for 
church, school, or hall purposes. Jt is 
well adapted to the present needs of the 
congregation, and great praise is due 
to the architect (Mr. Arnold S. Tayler, of 
London) for having so accurately gauged 
their wants. The opening services and 
meetings were marked by great enthu- 
siasm, and were very encouraging. The 
congregation may well take heart. They 
can rest assured that at last Unitarianism 
has found a permanent home in Kirkcaldy, 
and come to stay. 

Aberdeen has not been quite so fortu- 
nate. It may be remembered that last 
year our friends there were contemplating 
disposing of their present church, and 
building a new one in a more suitable 
locality. Various difficulties have prevented 
them realising their desire ; and now the 
congregation are seriously contemplating 
re-constructing their present building, and 
making it more adaptable to their modern 
requirements. Some change is urgently 
needed if the congregation are to make any 
advance. The present building has many 
drawbacks which hamper the work very 
seriously. And in the “Granite city,” 
where pride of building (church building) 
has considerable play, a good cause may 
easily lose itself by being poorly housed. 
The church gives many signs of health. 
Just now Mr. Webster is holding a series 
of special services in the Trades’ Hall, 
under the auspices of the McQuaker 
Trust. The attendance is upwards of 500. 

I have no report of the recent doings of 
the Dundee church. From the informa- 
tion last to hand, I gather that the work 
is taking more and more the character of 
Domestic Mission work. Mr. Williamson 
continues his good labours among the 
mill and factory operatives. He is looked 
upon as their champion in all matters 
affecting their interests. And he certainly 
does not spare himself either time or 
labour if he can help their cause, 


-“Tn Edinburgh,” says Mr. Drummond, 
“things have gone on this winter very 
much as usual.” He himself has been 
very active, along with some of the broad- 
minded ministers and citizens of Edin- 
burgh, in establishing a Sunday Society— 
the existence of which might be taken as 
a sign that old Sabbatarianism is almost 
a thing of the past were it not that a 
Presbytery the other day censured Her. 
Majesty for Sabbath breaking. But pos- 
sibly this was only a dying kick. In Edin- 
burgh the Sunday Society is an established. 
fact. Two of its concerts have been given 
in the Old Grey Friars’ (Established 
Church), and two in our St. Mark’s. 
They were all very well attended. 

An interesting event (perhaps outside 
the scope of this letter, but I may be 
permitted to refer to it) was the marriage, 
the other day, of Mr. Drummond’s second 
daughter, Catherine Isabella Drummond, 
M.A., to the Rev. S. H. Mellone, M.A., 
D.Sc. of Holywood, Belfast. The 
wedding was in the church, and in Scot- 
land that is a rare occurrence. We have 
marriages in halls, and marriages in 
hotels, and marriages in the homes, and 
marriages at the minister’s house, and 
marriages before the Sheriff, and marriages 
over the tongs (a la “ Little Minister ’’) ; 
but we seldom have marriages in the 
church. It is only the third, I under- 
stand, that Mr. Drummond has had in his 
church during the forty years of his 
ministry in Edinburgh. But it was fitting 
that a minister’s daughter, on being 
married to a minister, should be married 
in the church. We offer our felicitations 
to the happy couple. 

At Paisley Mr. Henderson has laboured 
assiduously during the winter. “ Large 
numbers of strangers have attended the 
evening services in the Geo. A. Clarke 
Hall, all the denominations of the town 
being represented. Several additional 
families have joined the church.” These 
are good signs. 

Mr. Russell has very wisely directed his 
efforts, during the first year of his ministry 
at St. Mungo-street, towards consolidating 
the forces and work of the church. The 
result has been beneficial, He has suc- 
ceeded in winning back many who had 
lapsed, and has gathered in others not 
previously connected/with us. The at- 
tendance, especially at the afternoon service, 
has been very good. The Sunday-school 
has also improved; and the Young People’s 
Club and the Women’s Guild have proved 
of great service. These things are very 
encouraging. And, altogether, there is a 
better and healthier and more hopeful 
tone pervading the congregation than I 
have known for years. 

The operations of the McQuaker Trust 
call for notice. In addition to the generous 
grants they have given to Aberdeen, 
Dundee, Kirkcaldy, Paisley, and St. 
Mungo-street, they have been active 
in the propagation of “ Unitarian 
Christianity’ in Scotland. Lectures 
have been delivered under their auspices 
by the Revs. A. Webster, A. HE. Parry, A. 
C. Henderson, and BE. T. Russell. The 
results have been varying. In the places 
where the lecturers were known, and with 
subjects of a personal or particular 
interest, they have had good audiences, 
and received an appreciative hearing. But 
in places where they were only partially 
known, and with subjects of only general 
interest, the result has not © been 
encouraging. There is a striking lack of 
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theological interest in the minds of the 
general public—even in Scotland. I am 
not sure whether we could not change our 
methods with advantage. Last year I 
suggested a preaching-van for the 
country districts in the summer-time. 
I would still press that suggestion. 
But in the winter, and for the more 
populous places, I would suggest 
somethirg after the plan of an Evangel- 
istic or Methodist missionary meeting, 
where three or four short, sharp, crisp, 
fervent addresses could be given on 
different aspects of Unitarianism, by as 
many speakers. This would tell. And 
for the more thinly-populated places— 
such as the small towns and large villages 
—we might try the lantern-lecture, 
dealing with different phases of the 
history of Religion. Brooke Herford’s 
“Story of Religion in England” would 
particularly lend itself to this. Views 
could easily be secured. These suggestions 
I would commend to the Trustees. In 
addition to the lectures that have heen 
given, a very useful postal mission work 
has been carried on by the Trustees. 
Under their auspices I inserted a two-days’ 
advertisement in two of the leading 
Scotch papers at the beginning of the 
winter, offering certain of the Associa- 
tion’s publications to ministers and 
divinity students on payment of postage. 
The response was gratifying. Somewhere 
about 130 applications were received by 
the secretary and myself from ministers 
and students of all denominations. Some 
ministers called upon me, and from 
conversations I had with them I found 
a remarkable sympathy with our posi- 
tion. These signs are encouraging. But, 
on the other hand, there are not wanting 
evidences that there is a strong swing of 
the pendulum backwards in the direction 
of evangelicalism and sacerdotalism, For 
these things we should be prepared. 
ALBERT LazEeNnBy. 
Glasgow, Easter. 


SUBURB AND SLUM. 


Tue motives of philanthropic work are 
manifold, and have much to do with itg 
success. ‘“ Almsgiving,’”’ said the Son of 
Sirach, ‘‘ will make atonement for sins.” 
But Paul, “Though I bestow all my 
goods to feed the poor . . . but have not 
love, it profiteth me nothing.” No; and 
in the end it does not profit the poor we 

‘feed. Charity may be a boon or a bane, 
alike to those who give and to those who 
receive, according to its source and inspira- 
tion. For philanthropy dves not always 
mean love of mankind. Self-approbation, 
the approbation of others, the cheap 
pleasure of giving when it costs us 
nothing to give—these feelings underlie 
only too much of what is called “ charity.” 
“If you give money,” said Thoreau, 
“spend yourself with it.’ Alms can be 
given by proxy: love involves intimacy. 
How many charitable people think it 
incumbent on them to cultivate any other 
relation with the poor than that of master 
with servant or benefactor with beggar ? 

It is generally assumed that all who go 
from the suburb to the slum must be 
engaged in some kind of mission work. 
And many will say, “ We have no aptitude 
for that: it is not our vocation.” True; 
we cannot all be missionaries ; but is it in 
that capacity alone that we can be useful 
to the poor? Or may we not with advan- 
tage go among them simply as friends, 


and with no more sense of merit than we 
have in visiting people of our own caste, 
letting them see that we recognise them 
as fellow men and women, and are 
genuinely interested in their welfare? 
It is easy to win a welcome in these 
cheerless homes, and when once one has 
done so, opportunities of service will often 
present themselves. The lady visitor who 
can turn her hand to a bit of cooking or 
cleaning for some lone invalid will be more 


| gratefully received than the almsgiver ; 


and none need fear being less respected by 
the poor for performing lowly tasks. These 
people can discern the spirit of the deed, 
and they revere humility. Almsgiving 


should only follow personal intimacy—not 
precede it. 
Parents rightly forbid their young 


daughters to go about the slums unguided ; 
but guidance and introduction are not 
hard to obtain, and inthose gloomy streets, 
and the gloomier courts and alleys hidden 
away behind them, there are phases of 
human life with which it were well that 
the children of the rich should be familiar. 
Surely all who are destined to be employers 
of labour, who will wear clothes they did 
not make, and eat food they did not pre- 
pare, upon whose justice or caprice the 
happiness of so many will depend—surely 
all, and especially women, should early be 
taken behind the scenes, and learn to know 
and love the humanity of those whom they 
may otherwise treat as, and'go far to make, 
machines! How much of the thoughtless- 
nessand heartlessness of fashionable women 
towards the working classes may not be 
due to the social prejudice and ignorance 
in which they have been brought up! 
How different might be the feeling 
between rich and poor if the former were 
familiar from youth with what is good and 
noble in slum-life ! 

We flatter ourselves that we have a 
great deal to teach the poor; that inter- 
course with the suburb must be very 
improving to the slum; and, truly, it 
ought to be so. But the benefit is not all 
on one side. If poverty exposes the poor 
to temptations from which the rich are 
free, it also fosters in them virtues to the 
development of which wealth and ease 
are unfavourable; sincerity, simplicity, 
patience, fortitude, humility, unselfishness 
—these are the fairer fruits of adversity, 
and sometimes put us to shame. And 
what can be more salutary than to be 
compelled to admire and emulate the 
virtues of those we had deemed our 
inferiors ? From such ground of mutual 
respect what happy social relations might 
arise ? 

For the conventionality of fashionable 
life, its selfishness, vanity, unreality— 
what can be a more natural antidote than 
free contact with the simple heroism of 
the poor ? But few not actually engaged 
in charitable work care to have any per- 
sonal acquaintance with the working 
classes. “Don’t take us through any 
slums!” a lady was heard to say to her 
driver, as she stepped into a cab at the 
door of a small suburban villa. In that 
simple utterance, and the tone of it, how 
much of the speaker’s mind and manner 
of life could one not read! The spirit 
of those who deliberately refuse to know 
how their fellow men and women live, 
and even to see where, whose “charity” 
provides many a worthless beggar with an 
extra glass of beer, while it treats the 
kitchen-maid downstairs as something less 
human than the cat—the prevalence. of 


this caste-spirit justifies any extravagance 
of Socialism. 
A round of slum-visits is infinitely 


more interesting and more _ profitable 
than an afternoon spent in elegant 
suburban drawing-rooms. There the 


smile that greets you is genuine; the 
thanks you get for calling are heartfelt, 
though you may leave no dole behind 
you. Those who hold themselves aloof 
know not of how much they deprive 
themselves. In the slums there are 
salutary lessons to learn, there: is pure 
happiness, and the best consolation. 
When our own hearts are heavy there 
is nothing that so strengthens and soothes 
us as the effort we make to bring some 
gleam of brightness into sunless lives. 
All that we can do for others at such 
times is measured back to us a hundred- 
fold. The kindly look of welcome on 
some worn face, the unfeigned gratitude, 
the blessings that follow us from’ our 
slums—these are balm to the wounded 
spirit, and lift it above its own pain. 


O brother man! fold to thy heart thy brother ; 
Where pity dwells, the peace of God is 
there ; 
To worship rightly is to love each other, 
Each smile a hymn, each kindly deed a 


prayer. 
W. 


NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES. 


a 


Notices and Reports for this Department should 
be as brief as possible,and be sent in by Thursday 
Morning.) ; 

—oo——. 

Banbury.—At the close of service last Sunday 
evening, in Christ Church Chapel, a resolution was 
silently passed by the congregation with reference 
to the death of the late Edward Cobb, of Lewes, 
who with his family had been for many years closely 
associated with the chapel. The resolution, which 
was read by the Rev. H. Hill, expressed the sorrow 
with which the minister and congregation and the 
teachers of the Sunday-school had heard of Mr. 
Cobb’s death, the high regard in which he was held, 
remembering his many acts of kindness, and con- 
cluded with an expression of sympathy with Mre, 
Cobb and the members of the family. 

Bedfield and Framlingham.—The work is being 
carried on with much to encourage. The Rev. V. D. 
Davis and Mr. Elliot have recently preached at 
both places. The Bedfield Institute closed the 
winter season with a public tea and entertainment. 
Last. Sunday Mr. W. H. Shrubsole preached at 
Bedfield (afternoon), and Framlingham (evening), 
this being Mr. Shrubsole’s first appearance in a 
Unitarian pulpit. Oa Monday evening, Mr. Shrub- 
sole delivered a lecture on “ America’s Wonderland.” 
The Rev. J. Holme Pilkington, M.A. (rector cf 
Framlingham), presided, and there were present 
the Rev. G. Castleden, M.A. (rector of Dennington), 
and other leading residents in the town and 
neighbourhood. Nearly one hundred magnificent 
pictures were shown by the oxy-hydrogen light, 
The Chairman expressed in warm terms thanks to 
Mr. Shrubsole for his lecture, and to the Rev. A. 
Amey for introducing Mr. Shrubsole to the town. 

Belfast : Mountpottinger.—During the winter 
months the various agencies for usefulness belong- 
ing to this church have been very active. Owing to 
the fact that the builders took possession of the 
schoolroom at the beginning of November last, in 
order to incorporate it with the church, the winter’s 
work was, for the most part, done elsewhere. The 
Committee of the first church, Rosemary-street (the 
Rev. D. Walmsley’s), kindly lent, free of charge, 
the Central Hall, Rosemary-street, on three separate 
occasions, while the Rev. J. Cregan, of the Albert- 
bridge Congregational Church, with equal readiness 
lent his hall free of charge. At a meeting on 
Monday, April 10, a welcome was given to the Rey. 
W. Copeland Bowie, who was on a visit to Belfast. 
Addresses were given by the officers of the church 
and the Rev. W. J. Davies on the work that was 
being carried on, and Mr. Buwie gave an address on 
“ Unitarianism.” The Revs. D. Walmsley and W. 
Weatherall also took part in the proceedings. Deal- 
ingwith the condition of the building fund, Dr, Munn 
stated that nearly £800 had been already expended 
upon the church, of which sum £150 remained to be 
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raised, while new schools would cost at least £500. 
The new schools are urgently needed, and contribu- 
tions towards the £650 will be thankfully received 
and acknowledged, either by Dr. Munn, hon, 
treasurer, Building Fund, or the Rev. W. J. Davies 
(hon, sec.), Mountpottinger, Belfast. 

Gateshead.—On Tuesday evening a successful 
social meeting was held, under the presidency of the 
Rev. A. Harvie. The Revs. C, Hargrove and F. 
Walters were present, and gave encouraging 
addresses, 

King’s Lynn.—Anniversary sermons were 
preached last Sunday by the Rev. Geo. Lans- 
- down. Through the inclemency of the weather 
the attendance was rather small, but those who 
were present fully appreciated the discourses, 
which treated in the morning “The Relations of 
Pulpit and Pew,” and in the evening “ The Truths 
and Ideals of Unitarians.” The anniversary tea was 
held on Monday. A large company sat down to tea, 
and during the evening the schoolroom was well 
filled. A work stall for the sale of goods left over 
from the recent bazaar was well patronised. A 
most interesting programme of vocal and instru- 
mental music was gone through, and a moat 
enjoyable evening was spent. 

London: Peckham.—The annual meeting of the 
Avondale-road Church was held in the schoolroom 
on Tuesday last, under the presidency of the Rey. 
G. Carter. Messrs. W. J. Cooley and A. G. Stoes- 
siger, respectively secretary and treasurer, rendered 
reports, from which it appeared that, though in the 
membership roll there was a slight decrease, the 
financial balance for the first time during several 
years was cn the right side, and this after payment 
of asum of £40 due tothe late treasurer. This had 
been for the most part achieved by a successful sale 
of work, but a great deal was due also to the adop- 
tion of the weekly offertory. Reports of the Sun- 
day-school, Band of Hope, and Literary Society, 
showed that these affiliated institutions were in a 
healthy condition, while a scheme was in contem- 
plation for increasing the popularity of the gymna- 
sium ; reference was also made to the quiet but 
useful work of the mothers’ meetings. Among other 
proceedings of the evening was a resolution expres- 
sing the indebtedness of the congregation to the 
late Rev. Robert Spears (a trustee of the church) 
for the interest he had always manifested in it, and 
for his services generally to the cause of Uni- 
tarianism. 

London: Stratford.—On Sunday last Mr. 
Lucking Tavener gave an admirable sermon, on the 
lessous conveyed by some of the pictures now being 
exhibited at Canning Town, South West Ham. By 
special request he will repeat the address at the 
evening service of the 23rd inst., by which time the 
paintings will have been removed for exhibition in 
the Town Hall, Stratford. ; 

Mossley.—The biography of the Rev.T. R. Elliott 
which appears in this month’s New Kingdom, has 
been reprinted in the Mo:sley Reporter. 

Neweastle-on-Tyne.—On Sunday, April 9, the 
anniversary sermons of the Church of the Divine 
Unity were preached by the Rev. Charles Har- 
grove, M.A., of Leeds. Large congregations 
attended both services. Mr. Hargrove’s evening 
discourse explanatory of ‘‘A Freethinker’s Religion” 
was listened to with wrapt interest. The annual 
soirée was held in the Church of the Divine Unity 
on Monday afternoon. In the evening a public 
meeting was held, presided over by the Rev. F. 
Walters, who, having referred in terms of warm 
appreciation to the Rey. C. Hargrove, spoke of the 
new catechism. The compilers, he said, either did 
not know or would not confess the momentous 
change in human thought during the last fifty 
years, making it impossible to base faith on biblical 
authority or ecclesiastical tradition. For many 
years a radical change had been taking place in 
religious thought. Yet superficially things looked 
much the same—churches the same, creeds the 
same ; but beneath all this superficial uniformity 
the most profound changes were still and latent, 
only waiting the coming crisis to revolutionise 
Christendom. He did not know what that crisis 
would be, but something would happen to reveal to 
the world that a new reformation had arrived, and 
an era of spiritual liberty had dawned. The Church 
of England was a bundle of diverse sects, bound 
together by a cord of State patronage ; and, if that 
cord was broken, the results would be most 
momentous. He was sure the deepest tendency on 
their side was the gradual vindicating of those 
principles of religion for which they had stood. 
The leaven of free thought was working slowly but 
surely in even the most conservative churches. 
Unitarianism had its historical associations, which 
were precious and inspiring, and to give it up would 
seem to imply that they were ashamed of their 
past. 
indicated the results of religious evolution, The 
Rey, Charles Hargrove, M,A., replying to a cordi.l 


They did not fetter the future; they simply | 


vote of thanks, said Unitarians they were, whether 
they liked the name or not, and Unitarians they 
would be called by others, no matter what name 
they placed upon their notice board. Dr. Beard, 
of Liverpool, a particular friend of his, protested 
against the name for over twenty years, but never 
succeeded in altering it. When he died his demise 
was noted in the Press under the heading of “ The 
death of the well-known Unitarian orator.” What 
did this name they quarrelled about mean, and 
why were their numbers so few? The answer to 
the first question was that they denied all the 
dogmas of modern orthodoxy—the Trinity, the 
Incarnation, and kindred dogmas; but negation 
was of no practical avail unless they had a strong 
formative principle. The answer to his second 
question was that they could not be called a popu- 
lar Church. It was a strange fact that men 
generally went with the majority. Whether they 
thought for themselves was a different matter. 
The speaker then added words of encouragement, 
and said that whether their number was large or 
small, it did not affect their individual faith, which 
was placed upon the unalterable and unchanging 
God. 

Stannington.—On Easter Sunday, two impres- 
sive sermons were preached in Underbank Chapel 
by the Rev. J. E. Mauning, M.A., of Sheffield. 
Owing to the unfavourable weather and prevalent 
sickness the congregations were not as large as usual. 
The annual tea was held in the school on the follow- 
ing Tuesday evening, after which a public meeting 
was held in the chapel, uader the presidency of the 
Rev. Iden Payne. Addresses were delivered by the 
Revs. J. E, Manning and William Stephens, A 
hearty vote of thanks was accorded to Mr. Manning 
for his services on Sunday, and also to the friends 
who had provided the music of the evening. Several 
hymns were sung at intervals, and a very pleasant 
and profitable meeting was brought to a close with 
prayer and the benediction, 


OuR CALLEN DAR. 
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SUNDAY, Aprrit 16, 
ea 
e@ It is requested that notice of any altera- 
tion in the Calendar be sent to the Pub- 
lisher not later than Thursday afternoon. 
Bermondsey, Fort-road, Upper Grange-road, 11 a.m, 
and 7 P.M., Rev. HAROLD RYLETT. 


Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. FREDERIC ALLEN, 


Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, | 


11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. C. H. WELLBELOVED. 


Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-rd., West 
Croydon,114.M.and7 p.M., Rey. W. C. Bowik. | 
Deptford, Church-street, 11.15 a.m. and 6.30 P.M, | 


Rey. A, J. MARCHANT. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting-hill-gate, 11 a.m. 
and 7 p.M., Mr. HERBERT RIx, B.A. 

Essex Hall, Essex-street, Strand, Welsh Service, 
6.80 p.m., Mr. D. D. Evans, “ Public Worship.” 

Forest-gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 
11 a.m. and 6.30 P.m., Rev. H. Woops PERRIS. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham-place, 
11 a.M. and 7 P.m., Rev. R. H. U. Bioor. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 a.M. and 
7 pM., Rev. BrookE HErrorD, D.D. Collec- 
tions for the London District Unitarian Society. 

Highgate Hill, Unitarian Christian Church, 11 a.m. 
and 7 p.M., Rev. C. E. OLIVER. 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 a.m. 
and 7 P.M., Rev. G. Dawes Hicks, M.A., Ph.D. 

Kentish Town, Free Christian Church, Clarence- 
road, 11 a.M. and 7 p.m., Rev. A. FARQUHARSON. 
Morning, “‘ Pegasus.”” Evening, “ Sunday, and 
the Sunday Papers.” 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 .4.M. and 7 P.M., Rey. J. E. 
STRONGE, 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High-street, 
11 a.m. and 7 P.M., Rev. W. C. Pore. 

Little Portland-street Chapel, near Oxford-circus, 
11.15 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. H. Rawtrnas, M.A. 
Morning, “‘ Cromwell as a type of Puritanism.” 

Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal Green, 
11 a.m. and 7 p.mM., Rev. W. G. CapMAn, 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 a.m. and 6,30 P.M., 
Rev. G. CarTER. 

Plumstead, Common-road Unitarian Church, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. L. JENKINS JONES. ‘ 

Richmcnd Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15 a.m 
and 7 p.M., Rev. S. FaRRIneTon. 

Stepney-Green, Ccllege Chapel, 11 a.M. and 7 P.M., 
Mr. Lucnine TAVENER. 

Stoke Newington, The Green, 11.15 a.m., Rev. H. 
Ryrerr, and 7 p.m, Mr. F, W. TuRNER, Read- 
ings from “In His Steps.” ‘ 

Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian ChurchEast-hill, 
11 a.m. and 7 p.m, Rev, W, G. Tarrant, B.A, 


Wood Green, Unity Hall, 11 a.m. and 7 P.M., Rev 
Dr. MUMMERY. 
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Batu, Trim-street Chapel, 11 a.m. and 6.30 P.M., 
Rev. F. W. STanLey. 

BrprorD, Library (side room), 11.15 a.m., Rev. 
RowLanpD HI. 

BrrmineHaM, Church of the Messiah, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 p.m, Rev. L. P. Jacks, M.A. 

Buiackroon, Banks-street, North Shore, 10.45 a.m. 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. W. Binns. 

Buackroou, Unitarian Lay Church, Masonic Hall, 
Waterloo-road, South Shore, 6.30 P.M. 

Bootie, Free Church, Stanley-road, 11 a.m., Rev. 
Davin Davis, and 6.30 pP..M., Rev. H. W. 
HAWEEs. 

BournemoutsH, Unitarian Church, West-hill-road, 
11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. C. C. Cox. 

Briauton, Christ Church (Free Christian), New-road, 
North-street, 11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. A. Hoop, 

Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 a.m. and 
7 P.M., Rev. GEORGE STREET, ae 

CANTERBURY, Blackfriars, 11 a.m. 

DrEat and Water, Free Christian Church, High- 
st., 11 a.M. and 6,30 P.M. 

Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. S. Burrows. 

EasTBouRNE, Lismore-road, Terminus-road, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 P.m., Rev. G. St. Crate. 

GuILpFoRD, Ward-street Church, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 P.M. 

HorsuaM, Free Christian Church, Worthing-road 
11 a.m. and 6.30 p.m.,Rev. J. J. Marten. 
Leeps Mill Hill, 10.45 a.m.and 6.30 P.m., Rev. C. 

HarGrove, M.A. 

LrveRPoot, Hope-streeb Church, 11 a.m., Rey. J. 
M. WuitemMan, and 6.30 p.m., Rev. J. C. 
Hirst. z 

LivERPOOL, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 a.m, 
and 6.30 P.m., Rev. W. J. Jupe. 

Liverroon, Renshaw-street Chapel, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 p.M., Rev. Dr. Kiz1n. Evening, “ Astro- 
logy and Magic.” 


| Manonester, Sale, 11 a.m. and 6.30 p.m., Rev. 


J. FORREST. 

MaAncuEsTER, Strangeways, 10.30 a.m.and 6,30 .M., 
Rev. W. R. SHANKS, 

MaraatE, Forester’s Hall (Side Entrance) Union- 
crescent, 11 a.m., Rev. C. A. GREAVES, 

OxrorD, Manchester College, 11.30 a.m., Rev. 
Dr. DRUMMOND. 

PortsmourH, General Baptist Chapel,Sbt. Thomas- 
street, 6.45 p.m., Mr. THomMAS Bonp, 

PortsmMouTH, High-street Chapel, 11 a.m. and 
6.45 p.m., Mr. G. Coszns PRIOR. 

RamsGate, Assembly Rooms, High-street, 6.30 P.m., 
Rev. C. A. GREAVES. 

Reaping, Unitarian Free Church London-road, 
11.15 a.M.and 6.30 P.M,, Rev. E. A. Voysey, B.A. 

ScarRBorouGH, Westborough, 10.45 a.M.and 7 P.M., 
Rev. E. L. H. THomas, B.A. 

Sournrort, Portland-street Church, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 p.m., Rev. J. Harwoop, B.A. 

Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 p.M., Rev. C. D. BapLann, M.A. 

TUNBRIDGE WELLS, Mechanics’ Institute, Dudley- 
road, 11 a.m. and 6.30 p.M., Mr. J. H. BELCHER, 

York, St. Saviourgate Chapel, 11 a.m. and 6.30 P.m,, 
Rev. T. R. Skemp, of Rhés, Wales. 


——<——____ 


Care Town, Free Protestant Unitarian Church, 
Hout-street, 6.30 p.m., Rev. R, BALMFORTH. 


OUTH-PLACE ETHICAL SOCIETY, 

SOUTH-PLACKH, FINSBURY.—April 16th, 

at 11.15, JOHN M. ROBERTSON, “ Wherein con- 
sists Moral Progress,’ and Free Concert at 7 P.M. 


THICAL RELIGION. SOCIETY, 

STEINWAY HALL, PORTMAN-SQUARE, 

S.W.—April 16th, at 11.15, Dr. WASHINGTON 
SULLIVAN, “The Windows of the Soul.” 


ULPIT SUPPLY.— The Rev. W. 

STODDART, B.A., is at LIBERTY to take 

occasional Sunday duty.—30, West Bank, Stamford- 
hill, London, N. 


CHOOL OF ETHICS, Hssex Hall, 


Eesex-street, Strand, W.C.— Rey. Pump 
WIckKsTEED, on “Certain Medieval and Modern 


| Conceptions of Love, April 16. 7 P.M. 


ORKING. — BOARD and RESI- 
DENCE for one or two ladies. Home com: 

forts. Good cooking. Terms moderate,—Address; 
3, High-street. ; 


° 
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| eee CHURCH, DEWSBURY. 


A BAZAAR will be HELD in the SCHOOLROOM 
on SATURDAY, MONDAY, and TUESDAY, 


Lady O'Hagan will open the BAZAAR on 
Saturday, April 29th; Monday, May Ist, the Mayor 
of Dewsbury, Alderman Jor Hatry, Esq., J.P., 
and on Tuesday, May 2nd, at 3 o’clock, by Rost. 
THORNTON, Esq. 

Luncheon will be provided on the first day, 
Tickets, 2s. 6d. each. 


The Appeal now made is supported by the follow- 
ing Resolution :— 

“The Committee of the Yorkshire Unitarian 
Union congratulate the Dewsbury congregation on 
their endeavour to secure the independence of the 
church, and commend their forthcoming Bazaar to 
the generous support of the Unitarian public.” 

The following have kindly responded to our 
appeal :— 


SS ee 
Amount previously acknowledged on 88 SEO 
Lieut.-Col. W. R. Trevelyan Beet hes OO 
Mrs. A. C. Briggs ... Mee Bit eran One O 
Mrs, A. Greenhow... pod Pr. pap Sap ae (3) 
Rev. B. C. Constable _.., vad vias On ORO 
Mrs. T. D. Carpenter 010 0 


Contributions in money or goods will be grate- 
fully received by 
Miss Howe, Prospect House, Dewsbury. 
H. DearpDEN, Treasurer, Alexandria-crescent, 
Dewstury. 
Tomas Sykes, Hon. Sec., 36, Ashworth-road, 
Dewsbury. 


OOK-KEEPER, experienced,  dis- 
engaged (age 40) ; 26 years with Liverpool 
Commercial firm ; exceptional references.—Address, 
M.S. J., INQuIRER Office, Essex Hall, Essex-street, 
Strand, 


AMPSTEAD. — HOUSE to LET, 

furnished, for May and June ; two sitting, 

four bedrooms, bath, pretty garden ; near Heath.— 
Apply to C., c/o THe Inquirer. 


NTURSE WANTED, age 22 to 30. 


Thoroughly cumpetent to take charge of 
three young children. Under nurse kept.—Write 
Mrs, Garratt, 29, Denmark-avenue, Wimbledon, 


VY SNEED, the post of LADY-COM- 


PANION ; nine years’ experience and good 
references.—J,, c/o INQUIRER Office, Essex Hall, 
Essex-street, Strand, London. 


VATED, a young lady between 20 

and 30,as READER and COMPANION 
to an elderly lady and gentleman.—Address, Wa. 
JoLuy, Home Lea, Lansdown, Bath. 


ANTED, for the Stannington Under- 
bank School, a thoroughly competent cer- 
tificated SCHOOLMISTRESS (Unitarian preferred). 
Salary £20 a year, and Government and Fee Grants 
averaging about £80 a year, The Mistress will 
have to pay for any assistance and school booke 
required, leaving net income about £70.—Apply, 
with testimonials, to EpwarD BRAMLEY, Solicitor, 
Sheffield. 


OUNG LADY wanted in Unitarian 
family on the North Welsh Coast, near 
Llandudno, as ATTENDANT on lady, 70 years of 
age, who has met with an accident, temporarily 
disabling her right arm, but who is otherwise in 
good health. Only two in family—both 70 years 
of age.—Apply, F. H., Gorphwysfa, near Conway, 
stating age, remuneration, &c. 


BIRTHS. 


BrakE—On the 6th of April, at The Old House, 
Crewkerne, Somerset, the wife of Edward 
Jarman Blake, of a daughter. 

SrncLaIR—On April 9th, at 70, Eglantine-avenue, 
Belfast, the wife of Samuel Sinclair, Jun., of 
a son. 


DEATHS. 
Baty—On the Ist April, at 40, High-street, War- 
wick, John Nickson Baly, aged 76. 
Cappick—On the 7th inst., Elizabeth Caddick, of 
Clifton, eldest daughter of the late Elisha 
Caddick, of Caradoc Ross, aged 68 years, 
TaLtpot—On April 5th, at Tenterden, Kent, Ellin 
Peach Talbot, widow of the late Rey, Edward 
Talbot, aged 76 years, 


Woardy anv Mesivernce, 


——— 


OARD and RESIDENCE, South of 


England, Healthy neighbourhood. Home 
comforts. Seven miles from Brighton, near South 
Downs. Station Hassocks (on main line L.B.S.C.).— 
Miss RowLanp, Gothic House, Hurstpierpoint. 


75 °S2DING HOUSE.—_THE FELL, 

TROUTBECK, WINDERMERE, is situated 
550 feet above sea level, and about 24 miles from 
the station at Windermere, Every home comfort. 
Moderate terms, 


Rea —Elvaston, West 
Cliff, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT, 
Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the High- 
cliffe Hotel. 50 rooms. Full-sized billiard table. 
Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff Promenade. 
Due south. Near Unitarian Church.—Mr. and 
Mrs, Pococg. 


OURNEMOUTH.—Most comfortable 
private BOARDING-HOUSE ; close to sea ; 
sheltered among the Pines; south aspect. Billiard- 
room (full-sized table), Terms moderate.—Addreas, 
Miss CuaLpecort, Stirling House, Manor-road. 


RIGHTON.—Superior BOARDING 

ESTABLISHMENT, near sea and lawns; 

large pleasant rooms; bath and smoke rooms, 

Terms moderate.—Miss Sinuirant, 11, Rochester- 
gardens, Hove, 


OAST OF NORMANDY.— HOME 


with every comfort. Good sands and sea- 
bathing.—Miss MarspDrEn, St. Pair, Manche, 


ELIXSTOWE. — Pleasant APART- 

MENTS at this healthy sunny seaside resort. 

Close to new station and near the sea.—For terms, 

apply to Mrs. H. Roxsrnson, Kimberley House, 
Ranelagh-road. 


RS. ROBERT TURNER (late of 

Ditchling) receives BOARDERS. Terms 

moderate ; suitable for students.—94, Grosvenor- 
road, S.W. 


T. LEONARDS.—“ Crantock,” 59, 
Warrior-square. First-class BOARD and 
RESIDENCE, newly furnished and redecorated. 
Sea View, excellent cuisine, billiard room, sanitary 
certificate.—Mr. and Mrs. Sipney P. Porter. 


WEST CENTRAL HOTEL) 


Proprietor, 


FREDERIC SMITH. 


This first-class Hotel, conducted on strictly Temper- & 
ance principles, is commended by the Rev. C. Aked, }& 
Liverpool ; Rey. Rowland Hill, Bedford; Rev. G. Vance f& 
Smith, D.D., Bowden, Cheshire; Rev. J. C. Street, & 
Birmingham ; Rev. Charles A. Berry, D.D., Wolver- 
hampton; Rev. Charles Garrett, Liverpool ; Rev. Canon 
Howell, Wrexham ; Rev. A. B. Grosart, LL.D., Black- & 
burn ; Dr. Norman Kerr, London, &c. Central, Quiet, & 
Exceptionally Clean, Moderate in Charges. Spacious f 
Coffee Rooms, Visitors’ Drawing Rooms, Baths, &c. Re 
Breakfast or Tea, 1s. 3d. to 28. Rooms, Is. 6d. to 2s. 6d. Fe 
Service, 94. Printed Tariff on Application. 


75, 77, 79, 97, 99, 101, 103, 105, @ 
SOUTHAMPTON ROW, RUSSELL SQ., LONDON, 


ESTABLISHED 1861, 
BrBEBECE BAxXxse 


SourHampTon Buitpines, CHancrRY Lang, LonDON 
TWO AND A-HALF PER CENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 


TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS 
of minimum monthly balance, when not drawn 
below £100. 


STCCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES pur- 
chased and sold. 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 


For the encouragement of Thrift, the Bank re- 
ceives small sums on deposit and allows Interest 
Monthly, on each completed £1, 


IRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY, 
HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR 
TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH. 


IRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 
HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 
FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH. 
The BIRKBECK ALMANAC, Post free on 
application, 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


19 CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY 
ADELAIDE-PLACE, LONDON BRIDGE 
E.C. 


Interest on Loans reduced to Four-and-a-half 
per Cent, 
Directors. 
Chairman — Sir H. W. Lawrencs, Bart., 21 
Mincing-lane, E.C. : 
Deputy-Chairman—Mark H, Jupaz, A.R.LB.A., 
7, Pall Mall, S.W. 
F.H. A. Harpoasrrez, F.S.1., 5, Old Queen-st., S.W. 
Miss Orme, 118, Upper Tulse-hill, $.W. 
STEPHEN SEAWARD T'aYLER, 151, Brixton-road, S$. W. 
and Mrs. Henry Rutt, 1, Randolph-gardens, N.W. 


PREFERENCE SHARES £10, Interest 44 per 
cent, DEPOSITS received at 3, 34, and 4 per cent., 
withdrawable at short notice. 

LIBERAL ADVANCES promptly made. 
Monthly repayment, including principal, premium 
and interest for each £100 advanced—21 years, 
133, 6d.; 18 years, 14s, 9d.; 15 years, 16s. 1d. ; 
10 years, £1 1s. 8d. Survey Fee to £500, half-a- 
guinea. 

Special facilities given to persons desiring to pur- 
chase houses for their own occupation. Prospectus 
free, 

FREDERICK LONG, Manager. 


COTCH TWEEDS and SERGES at 


Mill Prices, Ladies’ or Gents’ ; best quality 
only. Patterns post free; orders carriage paid.— 
Gro. MoLeop & Sons, Hawick N.B. 


FREDK. LONG & SON, ~ 


AUCTIONEERS, SURVEYORS, HOUSE & LAND AGENTS 
4%, Adelaide Place, London Bridge, E.C. 
Rents Collected, and the entire management of 


Property in any part of London or Suburbs under- 
taken. Valuations for Probate, &c. 


(PSEEE pleasant ROOMS and ANTE- 
ROOM to LET, furnished, for some months, 

without attendance, in small country town. Terms, 

very moderate.—Miss Tazor, ‘Tenterden, Kent. 
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Schools, etc. 


Hy) DU BASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR 

GIRLS (Limirep), BIRMINGHAM. 

EstTaBLIsHED 1876. 

Heap Misrress:—Miss G, TARLETON YOUNG 
(Girton College, Cambridge ; Medizeval and Modern 
Languages Tripos. For three years student of 
languages and Continental methods of teaching in 
Germany and France). 


BOARDING HOUSE, 
Thorne Hill, Augustus-road, Edgbaston.: 

Pleasant situation, electric light, large garden. 
Sanitary arrangements certified by J, E. Wilcox, 

E-q., AM.ILC.E. a 

House Mistress—Miss WELLS. 

Resident—Miss S. E. Wetts, B.A. 

Assistant House Mistress— Miss K, CoamBers, M.A, 


IGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
SOUTH MARINE TERRACE, 
ABERYSTWYTH. 


PRINCIPAL Mrs. MARLES THOMAS. 


First-class Honours, Special Distinctions, Certifi- |. 


cates, Prizes and Medals have been gained in various 
Public Examinations. Scholarships at the Univer- 
sity Colleges have also been obtained from the 
School. 


PL ENDBEAD SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
ParinoreaLts— Miss J. F. GRUNER (Certif. Student 
of Girton College), Moorcroft, Hindhead, 
Surrey. _ 
Miss MACRAE MOIR (Cambridge Higher 
Local), Lingholt, Hindhead, Surrey. 


The aim of the School is to combine the ad- 
vantages of a good Boarding School with a thorough 
Education and healthy outdoor life. Girls may be 
prepared for College-entrance and other examina- 
tions, 

The district of Hindhead is one of the healthiest 
parts of England, and much recommended by 
doctors for its bracing air and gravel soil. 

Miss Morr receives ten boarders in a thoroughly 
well-built modern house, with southern aspect. 
Great attention is paid to healthful conditions of 
life. References allowed to parents of present and 
past pupils. 

Terms for Board and Education on application 
to the Principals. 

The SUMMER TERM begins on MAY 4th. 


ISS HAIR’S SCHOOL RE-OPENS 

on TUESDAY, the 2nd.of May. Vacancies 

fcr two children, ages six to ten years.— Westwood, 
Lance-lane, Wavertree, Liverpool. 


URREY HOUSE SCHOOL, 
NORWICH. 


Princrpats, Miss CLARK & Miss C. CLARK, LL.A. 


This establishment provides a liberal education 
for Girls on modern lines. House large and com- 
modious. Pleasantly situated. 

References kindly permitted to the Rev. P. H. 
Wicksteed, M.A.. Sydenham Farm, near Tetsworth, 
Oxon, and the Rev. E. Daplyn, Norwich, 

Prospectus and further references on application, 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE SCHOOL, 
GOWER-STREET, W.C. 


Heapmaster, J. LEWIS PATON, M.A., late Fellow 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 


SUMMER TERM 
April 17th. 

The School is carried on in strict accordance 
with the principles laid down by the founders of 
University College, and is organised as a first grade 
modern and classical school. 

Examinations for four Entrance Scholarships 
will be held on June 20. 

For Prospectus, apply at the Office, Gower- 
street, W.C. 

J, M, HORSBURGH, M.A., Secretary, 


commences 


MONDAY, 


THE INQUIRER. 


DISTRICT UNITARIAN 


Ryne 
SOCIETY. 


The 49TH ANNUAL MEETING of the Sub- 
scribers and Friends of the London District Unit- 
arian Society will be held at ESSEX HALL on 
WEDNESDAY, April 19, at 8 p.m, the President, 
StepHen 8. Tayer, Esq., in the Chair, supported 
by Rev. H. Woods Perris, Rey. J. E. Stronge, Rev. 
R. H. U. Bloor (of Hackney), David Martineau, 
Esq., W. B. Odgers, Esq., and others. 

The Busi:ess of the Meeting will include the 
reception of the Reports of the Committee and 
Treasurer, and the election of the Committee and 
Officers fur 1899-1900, and other important busi- 
ness. 

All subscribers and friends of the Society are 
cordially invited, 

Tea and Coffee at 7 P.M. 


oe SUNDAY SCHOOL 
SOCIETY. 


SEVENTH MUSICAL FESTIVAL, April 29, 1899. 
A REHEARSAL for all School Choirs will be 
held at ESSEX HALL, on THURSDAY, April 20, 
at 8.15 P.M, attendance at which is particularly 
requested. 
Tenor and Bass voices are required. Gentlemen 
willing to assist are invited to attend this rehearsal, 
I. W. TURNER, Hon. Conductor. 
A. BARNES, Hon. Sec. 


ARTON-STREET CHAPEL, 
GLOUCESTER, 


BICENTENARY, TUESDAY, APRIL 18ru, 1899, 


WESTERN UNION OF UNITARIAN AND 
FREE CHRISTIAN CHURCHES. ANNUAL 


ASSEMBLY. BUSINESS MEETING at 10.30 in 
Barton-etreet Chapel. : 

COMMEMORATION SERVICE at 3.30, Sermon 
by the Rev, ALEXANDER Gorpon, M.A. 

PUBLIC MEETING at 7.30. Chair to be taken 
by ALFRED WortHIneToN, Esq, J.P., F.S.S., sup- 
ported by the Revs. A. N. Blatchford, B.A., F. W. 
Stanley, Jeffery Worthington, B.A., Walter Lloyd ; 
Geoffrey New, Esq. (Mayor of Evesham), Dr. F. T. 
Bond, T. A. Colfox, Esq., C. W. Washbourne, Esq., 
and others. Collections, 

Luncheon at 1.30. Tea at 5. 


WINTON UNITARIAN 
CHURCH. 

A GRAND BAZAAR will be held APRIL 20th, 
21st, and 22nd, 1899, 

Parcels of Goods will be thankfully received by 
the Rev, W. E. Georcz, M.A., 3, Bury Stile, 
Swinton, or Miss LANSDALE, West View, Swinton ; 
and Contributions in Money by the Minister, the 
Rev. W. E. Groras, VA. 


pis STON. UNITARIAN CHAPEL. 


A BAZAAR will be held on APRIL 19 and 20 
towards clearing off the debt of £105 that re- 
mains from the Alterations to the Chapel, which 
were carried out last Summer at a cost of £180. 

Any contribution will be thankfully received by 
the Rev. E. A. Mary, Little Hallam Hall, Ilkeston. 

Gifts of Articles for the Bazaar may be sent to 


FREE 


Mrs. F. Smytuem, Sudbury-avenue, Larklands, 
Iikeston. 
OUNTPOTTINGER UNITARIAN 
CHURCH. 


Total cost of Enlarging the Church and Building 
New Schools, about £1,300. £650 wanted. 

Contributions thankfully received and acknow- 
ledged by Dr. Munn, Hon. Treasurer Building 
Fund, or the Rev. W. J. Davies, Mountpottinger, 
Belfast. 


Schools, ete. 


ILTON LODGE SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS 5, EATON PLACE, BRIGHTON, 
Mrs. pe WASGINDT. 
Miss FOX, B.A. (London). 
Miss pg WASGINDT, 
(Frankfort Conservatoire), 
Careful Home Training. Special attention to 
Conversational French and German. Pupils pre- 
pared for Oxford and Cambridge Local Examina- 
tions, ; 


PRINCIPAL ... 
ENGLIsH TEACHER ... 
VIOLIN AND PIANO ... 


APRIL 15, 1899. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE NEW WORLD. 

Vol. 8 No. 29. MARCH, 1899. 

Price 83. net ; by post, 3s, 3d. 

ContEnTs.—The Study of Early Church History, 
by A. C. McGiffert ; Archeology and the Higher 
Criticism, by Jonn P. Peters ; The Resrganisation 
of the Faith, by William De Witt Hyde; The 
Reconstituted Church, by Charles F, Dole; Pro- 
metheus, by Henrietta M. Selby ; How Gods are 
Made in India, by E. Washburn Hopkins ; Religion 
and Modern Culture, by Auguste Sabatier ; The 
Spiritual Development of Paul, by George A. 
Barton ; The Growth of the Prophetic Literature, 

by G. Buchanan Gray ; Book Reviews, &c. 


CHRISTIANITY and SACERDOTALISM. A 
Message for the Times. By James Harwoop, 
B.A. 1d., by post 144d. 

THE NEW CATECHISM. A Letter t» Evan- 
gelical Free Churchmen. By a Unitarian 
Christian. 1d., by post 14d. 

CHRISTIANITY and SOCIAL PROBLEMS. By 
SrorrorpD A. Brooke, M.A. 1d., by post 14d. 


London : PHILIP GREEN, 5, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 


THE ETHICAL WORLD. 
Epirep sy DR STANTON COIT. 


Articles on Important Social Questions, Education, 
&c., from a purely ethical standpoint. 
Children’s Page. 


TWOPENCR WEEELY. 
Office: 17, Johnson’s-court, Fleet-st,, London, E.C, 


ANCHESTER DISTRICT SUNDAY 
SCHOOL ASSOCIATION, 


Now Ready. 

HYMNS and CHORAL SONGS. Third Series. 
No. 9. 14 Hymns, with Tunes -in both notations, 
Price 1d., post free, 14d. each ; 25 copies, 13, 10d. ; 
100, 6s. 104d. 


Manchester : H. Rawson and Co. London : SUNDAY 
ScHoon AssoclaTIoNn, 


BRIEF ACCOUNT of the FOUN- 

DATION and HISTORY -of the PRO- 
TESTANT DISSENTING MEETING-HOUSE, 
BARTON - STREET, ULOUCESTER. With 
Sketches of the Lives of James Forbes and JOHN 
BIDDLE, Religion in Gloucester in the 17th Century, 
&c. With Extracts from Original Documents. 
By Watrter Luoyp. 


Post free of the Author, Gloucester, 1s. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, That the next 
i Half-yearly Examination for MATRICU- 
LATION in this University will commence on 
MONDAY, the 12th of JUNE, 1899.—In addition 
to the Examination at the University, Provincial 
Examinations will be held at University College, 
Aberystwith ; University College, Bangor ; The 
Modern School, Bedford ; Mason University College, 
Birmingham ; University College, Bristol ; College 
and Technical Buildings, Dumfries Place (for 
University College), Cardiff ; The Ladies’ College, 
Cheltenham (for Ladies only) ; The Heriot-Watt 
College, Edinburgh ; The Royal Medical College, 
Epsom ; The Yorkskire College, Leeds ; St. Edward’s 
College, Liverpool ; University College, Lives pool ; 
The Owens College, Manchester; Rutherford 
College, Newcastle-on-Tyne ; University College, 
Nottingham ; The Technical Schools, Plymouth ; 
University College, Shefield; Hartley College, 
Southampton. 

Every Candidate is required to apply to the 
Registrar (University of London, Burlington 
Gardens, London, W.) for a Form of Entry on or 
before April 25th. 

F. VICTOR DICKINS, M.B., B.Sc., 

April 11th, 1899. Registrar, 


OUNG LADY (over 21) wanted to 

take entire charge of two young children 

and assist in light household duties, Good servant 

kept. Unitarian preferred —Mrs. L, Foleshill 
Lodge, near Coventry. 


Printed by Wooprat & Ki1npeEr, 70 to 76, Long Acre, W.C 
and Published for the Proprietors by E. Krennepy, at 
the Office, 3, Hssex-street, Strand, London, W.C. Cit: 
Agent, Jonn Heywoop, 29 and 80, Shoe-lane, E.O, 
Manchester (Wholesale), Joan Heywoop, Deansgate,— 
Saturday, April 15, 1899, ° 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 
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Ir will be well for the people of this 
country, if the three-hundredth anniver- 
sary of the birth of Oliver Cromwell, 
which falls on Tuesday next, should 
vividly recall the memory of that fearless 
and noble man, and of the services he 
rendered to his country. No memory has 
been subject to greater obloquy than his, 
and yet the impartial judgment of history 
has now clearly established the single- 
minded patriotism and the devoted 
religious enthusiasm of the man. The 
civil rights of our people are now happily 
fully established, and the limits of 

monarchy in this country are clearly 
defined. Neither will any aggressions of 
~ the Sacerdotalists involve us again in civil 
war. And yet there is need of the Iron- 
side in politics, and for the maintenance of 
a personal, spiritual religion, which is the 
very lifeof aloyalcitizen and demonstrates 
that God is th® only true ruler of the lind 


We received with the greatest regret 
some little while ago the first number of 
the Sunday Daily Telegraph. The week’s 
finance, betting and sporting news, 
fashions, society and police news, as well 
as politics and literature, are all served 
up for our Sunday reading. We need 
not, of course, buy or look at the paper, 
and certainly none of our pennies will go 
to it. But unhappily this and similar 
papers are likely to pay, and the men who 
have to produce them will suffer. Mam- 
mou is an ugly god, and its votaries are 
traitors to their country. 


Tae Liverpool School Board on Tues- 
day by eight votes to seven (including, we 
regret to say, the vote of Mr. T. C. Ryley, 
amember of the Society of Friends, and 
one of the “ unsectarian ” members of the 
Board) agreed to the adoption of the 
greater part of the Evangelical Free 
Church Catechism, together with the 
“two duties” of the Church of England 
Catechism, to be used in the religious 
instruction of Board-schools, Some days 


ago, when it was rumoured that this step 
was about to be taken, strong protests 
were made by the Revs. R. A. Armstrong 
and J. Hirst Hollowell, the Board of 
the Congregational Ministers of Liver- 
pool and the Liverpool Wesleyan 
Methodist Council; but under cover of 
the specious argument that the Catechism 
was not denominational and therefore not 
illegal, because members of so many 
denominations could agree to its teaching, 
and in spite of the protest of the Roman 
Catholic members, the resolution was 
carried as above stated. 

Tux Governors of the University College 
of Wales, at Aberystwith, which is an un- 
denominational foundation, have rightly 
decided that they cannot accept the legacy 
of £1,500 from the late Mr. Williams, 
for the foundation of a scholarship, from 
the benefit of which Unitarians and 
Roman Catholics were to be excluded. 
The College authorities having finally 
come to this conclusion, the gift was 
declared in the Court of Chancery last 
Saturday to have failed, and as part of 
the residuary estate it will go to a Con- 
gregational church at Aberystwith. The 
College will receive the testator’s library, 
which happily could not be hampered by 
any sectarian conditions. 


Tue three letters on the Irish Univer- 
sity Question, addressed to Tun Inquirer 
by the Rev. C. J. Street, M.A., LL B., 
being a eriticism of Mr. Balfour’s pro- 
posals for the establishment of a Catholic 
University, have been reprinted in pam- 
phlet form, and may be had, price two- 
pence, from the author at Maythorn, 
Heaton, Bolton. 


Tur bicentenary of Barton-street Chapel, 
Gloucester, was celebrated on Tuesday, 
the annual meeting of the Western Union 
of Unitarian and Free Christian Churches 
being held at the same time. At the 
commemoration service the preacher was 
the Rey. Alexander Gordon, M.A. A re- 
port of these meetings we hope to give 
next week. 


Provinctran Assempty or Non-Suz- 
SCRIBING MINISTERS AND CONGREGATIONS 
or Lonbon AND THE SovurTH-HAsTERN 
Counties.—London, April 19, 1899.— 
The Rev. Ethelbert Yates, of Hammonton, 
New Jersey, U.S.A., who desires to enter 
the ministry in this Province, has satisfied 
the Advisory Committee of this Assembly 
as to his character and personal fitness.— 
(Signed) George W. Chitty, president ; 
James Harwood, secretary. Note.—All 
matters other than character and personal 
fitness are left for the sole consideration 
of each individual congregation, 


DR. MARTINEAU’S BIRTHDAY. 


Rememeerrine that Friday of this week 
is Dr. Martineau’s ninety-fourth birthday, 
we have recalled the verses in which Mr. 
Thomas Hornblower Gill so happily com- 
memorated previous birthdays. 

Of the verses of 1885, with Dr. 
Martineau’s reply, Mr. Gill has been good 
enough to make a translation for the 
benefit of un-Latined readers. 


April 21, 1885. 
Haud rapuit, mirande, tibi octogesimus 
annus 
Corporeas vires robur et ingenii : 
Ter felix! pede difficiles ascendere montes 
Qui possis ; necnon edita mente simul. 


The Reply. 

Nec tibi restinxit, vates, matura senectus 
Fervorem ingenii Pieridumque faces ; 
Parnassum superans, facilis tu victor 

abibis 
Alis despiciens tedia longa pedis. 
(Translation.) 
Thine eightieth year thee, wondrous one, 
doth find 
Still strong in body, still supreme in mind; 
Thrice happy thou, whose feet steep hills 


can climb, 

Whose genius still can soar to heights 
sublime. 

The Reply. 

Nor, Poet, has thy glowing soul been 
quelled, 

Nor has the Muse’s fire been quenched by 
eld. 


Parnassus thou victorious dost ascend, 
And wingéd watch how slowly footmen 
wend. 
1893. 


To Plato more than eighty years were 
granted, 

To Kant the same large measure was not 
scanted, 

But Martineau to-day at eighty-eight 

Transcends herein each fellow potentate. 


1895. 


What mighty monarch of the realm of 
thought 

At ninety years hath ever reigned and 
wrought ? 

Time for our wonder doth his rights forego, 

And yields the miracle in Martineau. 


1896. 
Two Birthdays. 
April 21 and April 23. 
A single day the birthdays doth divide 
Of mighty intellects not unallied : 
Of him, the height of whose transcendent 
powers 
Above all genius in-all ages towers ; 
Of him the matchless master-mind of ours, 
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LONDON DISTRICT UNITARIAN 
SOCIETY. 


Tue forty-ninth annual meeting of this 
Society was held at Hssex Hall, on Wed- 
nesday evening, the president, Mr. 8. 8. 
TayueEr, in the chair. There was a large 
and most encouraging attendance of mem- 
bers and friends. ; 

The Presipent expressed his pleasure 
at the large attendance, and welcomed the 
Revs. H. W. Perris and R. H. U. Bloor, 
who appeared among them for the first 
time as ministers of the district. Letters 
of regret for absence had been received 
from Mr. J. T. Preston, one of the oldest 
subscribers and a former secretary, and 
from Sir John T. Brunner. 

The report was read by Mr. G. H. 
CLENNELL, one of the secretaries. 


The report chronicled another year of steady 
progress in many directions, in the mainten- 
ance of work already undertaken, if not in 
new enterprises, and in the face of financial 
difficulties; but those difficulties it was confi- 
dently hoped would be overcome by the great 
effort being made worthily to celebrate the 
fiftieth anniversary of the foundation of the 
Society. At Lewisham the congregation was 
steadily growing and promised in a few years 
to take its place among the self-supporting 
churches. At Plumstead (formerly Woolwich) 
a church hall had been opened and a vigorous 
effort was being made to diminish the heavy 
debt. The future of Bermondsey caused 
anxiety, there were great difficulties in main- 
taining a church in the midst of so fluctuating 
a population, and the necessary outlay was too 
heavy a drain on the Society’s resources. It 
was suggested that an independent body 
should take charge of the work. At the re- 
organised Stamford - street and Blackfriars 
Mission splendid work was being done. At 
Forest Gate the Rev. H. W. Perris had settled 
with prospect of excellent results, while 
Kentish Town and Kilburn promised soon to 
be independent of the Society. At Stepney 
and Stratford a new experiment was being 
tried under the superintendence of the Rev. 
T. E. M. Edwards, assisted by Mr. Lucking 
Tavener, a lay-worker. At Mansford-street 
the most admirable work was being done by 
the Rev. W. G. Cadman. 

The Treasurer reported a falling-off of sub- 
scriptions and chapel collections, but a very 
satisfactory reduction in grants to congrega- 
gations had been possible. The deficiency was 
increased to £229 10s, 3d., and would have 
been nearly £500 but for the response to a 
special appeal of the President’s. The loss 
through death was recorded of Mr. W. Tate, 
the Rey. R. Spears, the Rev. J. 'I'. Whitehead 
and Mr. Charles Hind, valued supporters of 
the work of the Society, and concluded with 
an expression of deep obligation to the 
President for his services. 

The Treasurer’s statement was presented 
by Mr. Davin Marrinrav, who appealed 
for a larger measure of support, and for 
new subscribers to fill the inevitable gaps 
made by the passing years. The annual 
subscriptions only amounted to £257, the 
special appeal of the President had brought 
in £244, and the chapel collections £62. 
The total expenditure, including grants of 
over £800 to congrevations, amounted to 
£988 19s. 8d., leaving a_ balance of 
£229 10s. 3d. due to the Treasurer. 

The PrestpENt, in moving the adoption 
of the reports, said that he had been at 
the first meeting at which the Society was 
formed, and at every annual meeting since. 
He was deeply impressed with the value 
of the work of the Society, which was 
founded on the broad principles of Chris- 


tian truth, upholding the Fatherhood of- 


God as the governing principle of the 
Universe, and the consequent truth that 
all people were His children, They could 


not accept the evangelical scheme of salva- 
tion, nor the doctrines of Calvinism, nor 
the sacerdotal claims, and they had a great 
work to do to maintain truer principles of 
religion, They had true sympathy with 
all the people in the other Churches; it was 
the principles, not the people, they objected 
to, and thousands were waiting for the 
teaching of the purer Christianity it 
was the duty of that Society to main- 
tain. Thirty years ago he had read a 
paper on the work of the Society, in which 
he had said that the field was most pro- 
mising, but the number of subscribers had 
fallen off. That was exactly their position 
at the present time; their subscription 
list was utterly inadequate to the demands 
of the work. - Their friends did not realise 
how much work the Society had done. Of 
the 29 churches of the London District, 
15 had been promoted at their foundation 
by that Society. 

The Rey. R. H. U. Bioor seconded. 
He noted that among the objects of 
the Society was to rouse in Unit- 
arians a determination to make increased 
exertions on behalf of the faith they 
profess; but from the Treasurer’s report it 
seemed that they had only determined on 
a decrease of exertions. As the end of 
Christianity was life, those who showed 
the best in life were the best ‘Christians. 
Unless there was great effort; a great out- 
putin fact, they could not believe there 
was very much faith. There was no 
question that others whose belicfs they 
could not share were in deadly earnest, 
and they had toask themselves what they 
were doing for the faith they professed ? 
The heretics in the olden times had been 
crushed by the Church, although they 
were right and the Church was wrong, 
because they were not united. But now 
they who were the successors of the 
heretics had liberty to combine, and now 
was the time to do a great work. All the 
best work was done by strong combina- 
tion. They werea small band, and it was 
all the more necessary that they should 
work together. 

Dr. Herrorp said that Society had 
been formed in a rebound of encourage- 
ment and a new sens2 of responsibility 
which followed the securing of their 
churches by the Dissenters’ Chapels Act. 
At the beginning of the century the 
churches were very few and isolated, and 
the feeling was that they could not do 
more than just hold their own and keep 
together. But when at last they were 
stirred to work for the great London 
about them, their first undertaking was 
the Domestic Mission, about as noble and 
ecelesiastically unselfish a work as could 
be undertaken. The anxiety which was 
caused by the Lady Hewley case, when 
their people dared not spend anything 
that was not absolutely necessary on their 
chapels, fearing that they would be 
altogether taken away, was relieved by the 
Chapels Act of 1844, and then followed 
a period of restoration and church 
building. In 1853 there were six chapels 
in London and two missions; now they 
had thirty places of worship large and 
small, and of these eight were substantially 
missions to the poor. Jn that work of 
extension their Society had given sub- 
stantial help. They had not laboured in 
vain. In spite of a chronic debt the 
work had grown, and it was still before 
them. The need was ever greater than 
what they could do; and they must 
respond to the call, He trusted that the 


special effort being made would meet with 
a great response, which would greatly 
strengthen their work. 

The motion having been adopted, 
Mr. Epps explained the position of things 
at Bermondsey, and moved :— 

That it be an instruction to the new Com- 
mittee that provided that the B. and F.U.A. 
and the London District Society find between 
them £100 a year for three years towards the 
cost of the services at Bermondsey, they take 
the necessary steps to form an independent 
committee with a view to raising sufficient 
additional funds for carrying on a centre of 
social and educational work in connection with 
the church. 

This was seconded by the Rev. W. G. 
Tarrant, and the Rev. H. Rrturtr spoke 
of the prospects of work at Bermondsey. 
One of the most powerful agencies for the 
elevation of the people he held to be a 
Unitarian church, and they ought to hold 
fast to such a centre of work. .They 
might do thare the kind of work that was 
done at the various settlements in 
different parts of London. 

The resolution was carried nem. con. 

On the motion of Mr. Davip Martinnag, 
seconded by Mr. H. Cuarrernp CLARKE, 
Sir John T. Brunner, Bart., M.P., was 
elected president, and the vice-presidents 
were also elected. 

On the motion of Mr. I. 8. Lisrmr, 
seconded by the Rey. J. HE. Srrones, 
Mr. David Martineau was re-appointed 
treasurer, Messrs. Harold Baily and G. 
H. Clennell secretaries, and Messrs. 
Withall and R. Lawford auditors. ~ 

On the motion of Mr. Baxrwetr, 
seconded by the Rev. H. W. Perris, th 
Committee was elected. : 

Dr, W. Buaxz Oparrs moved a resolu- 
tion approving of the formation of a 
Permanent Building Loan Fund, and of 
the contemplated appeal and bazaar as 
the best means of securing the success of 
the effort. He spoke of the enormous 
growth of London in the last fifty years, 
the new county of London covering now 
121 square miles, and the growing London 
being greater even than the county. He felt 
that the Unitarians of London were not 


doing their duty by the people of that vast © 


city; but their new effort would ‘greatly 
strengthen the work they were doing, 
and enable them to break new ground 
where there should be need. Of the fund 
of £12,000 they aimed at, £4,000 might 
be used to meet present liabilities, and 
to finish off the work they already had in 
hand, and £8,000 or more would form the 
Peimanent Loan Fund. He announced 
that Sir John Brunner had already pro- 
mised £1,000, Mr. F. Nettlefold £1,000, Sir 
Edwin D. Lawrence £1,000, and Miss J. D. 
Smith £500; the promises so far received 
amounted to £4,200. The London Pro- 
vincial Assembly, the Postal Mission, and 
the Manchester District Association had 
each undertaken to provide a stall at the 
bazaar. Messrs. F. Nettlefold and Frank 
Preston had accepted the office of 
treasurers. ‘ 

The -resolution was seconded by Miss 
Taccart, and passed. 

On the motion of Sir Ronanp Witson, 
seconded by Dr. Courtney Kenny, Messrs. 
G. Callow and J. Sudbery were appointed 
representatives on the Council of the 
B. and F.U.A., and Mr. D. Martineau 
delegate to the anniversary meetings. 

A vote of thanks to the President, 
moved by Mr. CLennent, and seconded by 
the Rev. W.Coprianp Bowrr, brought the 
meeting to a close, - 
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ARTHUR HUGH CLOUGH.—II. 


AutHoveu the giving up of his Oriel 
fellowship was a serious pecuniary loss to 
Clough and left him without any clear 
prospect, of new work, he seems to have 
quitted Oxford with a joyful feeling of 
emancipation. In the preceding year, 
1847, he had made the acquaintance of 
Emerson, and the friendship which soon 
sprang up between them probably hastened 
his decision. 
that he spent some weeks in Paris 
immediately after resigning his tutorship 
in the spring of 1848, in the midst of the 
excitement of the Revolution. In the 
autumn of the same year he wrote his 
long hexameter poem, “The Bothie of 
Tober-na-Vuolich: .a Long Vacation 
Pastoral.” It exhibits abundant signs of 
the freedom and happiness of this period 
of his life. Indeed in no poem of his, 
‘before or since, do we find any approach 
to the high spirits which pervade it. We 
are exhilarated by the youth and health 
and strength of the young men of the 
reading-party as they themselves by the 
Highland air and beauty. We listen to 
their debates, half gay, half grave. For 
with the fun of the “Bothie” there is 
mingled much serious thought. And the 
metre seems to suit admirably the delight- 
ful medley. Listen to Philip Hewson— 
** Hewson, a Radical hot, hating lords and 
scorning ladies.”’ The tutor, “the grave 
man nicknamed Adam,” has been talking 
much quiet wisdom and ends thus— 


“We have all something to do, man, woman 
alike, I own it ; 

We have all something to do, and in my 
judgment should do it 

In our station ; not thinking about it, but 
not disregarding ; 

Holding it, not for enjoyment, but simply 
because we are in it. 

Ah! replied Philip, Alas! 
phrase of the Prayer-book, 

Doing our duty in that state of life to which 
God has called us, 

Seems to me always to mean, when the 
liltle rich boys say it, 

Standing in velvet frock by mamma’s 

- brocaded flounces, 
Hyeing her gold-fastened book and the 

: watch and chain at her bosom, 

Seems to me always to mean, Hat, drink, 
and never mind others.” 

(Philip, it may be noted, like many other 

_ people, does not quote the phrase from 

the catechism accurately.) 


the noted 


Not the least charming part of the poem 
is the love story of this same Philip Hewson 
who woos and wins the Highland maiden 
Hlspie. Here is a quaint and beautiful 
passage in which Elspie talks to her lover 
(whom she will still insist upon calling 
Mr. Philip) of the way in which their 
lives have been drawn together. It is a 
good specimen of Clough’s hexameters. 


“Yes—I don’t know, Mr. Philip—but only 
it feels to me strangely, 
Like to the high new bridge, they used to 
build at, below there, 
Over the burn and glen on the road. You 
won't understand me. 
But I keep saying in my mind—this long 
time slowly with trouble 
I have been building myself, up, up, and 
toilfally raising, 
Just like as if the bridge were to do it 
itself without masons, 
‘Painfully gettimg myself upraised one 
stone on another -— 


It was with Emerson also | 


All one side I mean; and now I see on 
the other 

Just such another fabrie uprising, better 
and stronger, 

Close to me, coming to join me: and then 
I sometimes fancy— 

Sometimes I find myself dreamingat nights 
about arches and bridges— 

Sometimes I dream of a great invisible 
hand coming down, and 

Dropping the great key-stone in the 
middle: there in my dreaming, 

There I felt the great key-stone coming 
in, and through it 

Feel the other part—all the other stones 
of the archway, 

Joined into mine with a strange happy 
sense of completeness. But, dear me, 

This is confusion and nonsense. I mix 
all the things I can think of — 

And you won’t understand, Mr. Philip.” 


It is pleasant to think of Clough in the 
happy buoyant mood which the “ Bothie” 
reveals, He had just made a great sacri- 
fice for conscience sake, and was before 
long to find how difficult it would be for 
him to take up new and uncongenial work, 
but meanwhile his faithfulness to duty 
had brought him the reward of a light 
heart and the joy of a great outburst of 
song. Soon after the completion of the 
“ Bothie” he accepted the position of head 
of University Hall, a house of residence 
for students attending University College, 
London. Some months intervened before 
his new duties commenced, and he spent 
part of this time in a visit to Rome. He 
was fated to see a good deal of the 
stirring events of 1843 and 1849. In 
the former year he had gone, as we 
have seen, to Paris on purpose to sce 
something of the Revolution in progress 
there; now, in 1849, he goes to Rome at 
the time of the short-lived Republic, of 
which Mazzini was the leading spirit, and, 
as it chanced, is kept there while the city 
is besieged and finally taken by the French. 
His letters give interesting glimpses of 
the strange life of the city at that time. 
The inhabitants, both natives and 
strangers, seem, on the whole, to take 
things very coolly. At one time he de- 
seribes a crowd in the Piazza Colonna 
watching with great interest the bombs 
which are falling within the city, and cry- 
ing out from time to time, “ Neco un 
altro!” A few days later he goes with 
an Italian general and his wife and 
daughters to the Villa Ludovisi—‘ a gay 
party of pleasure.” But he shows his 
sang-froid and good spirits in the midst of 
these alarms and excitements most delight- 
fully in his second long poem, “ Amours 
de Voyage,” which 

«|. was writ in a Roman chamber 
When from Janiculan heights thundered. 
the cannon of France.” 


This collection of imaginary letters in 
hexameter verse may also be called a 
medley like the “ Bothie,” anda charming 
medley it is. - But the mood is a far less 
healthy onethan that of the “Bothie.” One 
of the mottoes prefixed to the poem gives 
us warning of what we are to find in the 
hero of the piece— 

“Oh, you are sick of self-love, Malvolio, 

And taste with a distempered appetite!” 

And the love-story, which ends in nothing 

but vague regrets, is very different from 

Philip Hewson’s vigorous love-making. 

“Qo it proceeds ; Laissez faire, laissez aller 
—such is the watchword, 


Well, I know there are thousands as pretty 
and hundreds as pleasant, 

Girls by the dozen as good, and girls in 
abundance with polish 

Higher and manners more perfect than 
Susan or Mary Trevellyn. 

Well, I know, after all, it is only juxta- 
position— 

Juxtaposition, in short ; and what is juxta- 
position ?” 

But the languid love-making is by no 

means the only interest of the story. We 

are constantly reminded that we are in 

Rome at the stormy time of the new Re- 

public, with skirmishing outside the gates 

and sometimes fighting m the streets. And 

even the languid Mr. Claude, although 

his most usual mood is 

fs What’s the 

Roman Republic to me, or [ to the Roman 
Republic?” 

is sometimes roused to enthusiasm for the 

Ttahans. 

“Ah, ’tis an excellent race—and even in 
old degradation, 

Under a rule that enforces to flattery, 
lying, and cheating, 

H’en under Pope and Priest, a nics and 
natural people, 

Oh, could they but be allowed this chance 
of redemption !—but clearly 

That is not likely to be. Meantime, not- 
withstanding all journals, 

Honour for once to the tongue and the pen 
of the eloquent writer ! 

Honour to speech ! and all honour to thee, 
thou noble Mazzini!” 

But the greatest charm of the poem is 
that it breathes the very atmosphere of 
Rome. Hveryone who has been to Rome 
knows what a strange fascination she 
exerts upon her visitors. ‘To read 
Clough’s poem in Rome is to experience 
the delight of finding the mysterious 
influence which haunts you expressed in 
beautiful words; to read it at home is to 
intensify your longing to see the wonder- 
ful city again. Here is one of the bits of 
elegiac verse which are interspersed be- 
tween the cantos of the poems :— 

“Ts it illusion ? or does there a spirit from 
perfecter ages, 

Here, even yet, amid loss, change and 

corruption, abide ? 
Does there a spirit we know not, though 
seck, though we find, comprehend not, 

Here to entice and confuse, tempt and 

evade us, abide ? 
Lives in the exquisite grace of the column 
disjointed and single, 

Haunts the rude masses of brick gar- 

landed gaily with vine, 
H’en in the turret fantastic surviving that 
springs from the ruin, 

E’en in the people itself? is it illusion 

or not? 
Is it illusion or not that attracteth the ° 
pilgrim transalpine, 

Brings him a dullard and dunce hither 

_ to pry and to stare ? 

Ts it illusion or not that allures the bar- 
barian stranger, 

Brings him with gold to the shrine, 

brings him in arms to the gate?” 

It was no bad poetical output for the 
twelve months which followed his de- 
parture from Oxford—the “ Bothie” and 
the “Amours de Voyage.” But there 
were deeper thoughts and sterner ques- 
tionings at work in the poet’s soul than 
are revealed in the breezy life of the one, 
or the gentle melancholy of the other. 
Tt was in Naples in the same year, 1849 
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—the year of the “ Amours de Voyage” 
—that he wrote the poem called ‘ Easter 
Day,” with its sad refrain “Christ 1s not 
risen.” It is a poem as beautiful as it 1s 
sad, and shows how love can live when all 
faith and hope seem gone. 

We are reminded of the words of the 
apostle Thomas, “ Let us also go, that we 
may die with him.” I do not know how 
long after the first part of “ Easter Day” 
the second part was written which has a 
more cheerful note. 

“Though He be dead, He is not dead, 

Nor gone, though fled, 

Not lost, though vanished ; 

Though he return not, though 

He lies and moulders low ; 

In the true creed 

He is yet risen indeed ; 

Christ is yet risen.” 
But I do not think that the cheerful 
second part has the poetic power of the 
first. In October Clough came back to 
London and began his new work at 
University Hall. J. R. Wizson. 


THE BRITISH AND FOREIGN 
UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 


COUNCIL MEETING. 

TE Council of the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association met on Tuesday 
afternoon at Essex Hall, the President, 
the Rev. Dr. Brooke HeErrorp,,being in 
the chair. There were also present Mr. 
David Ainsworth, Mr. H. Blessley, Mr. G. 
Callow, Mr. Edwin Clephan, J.P., Mr. 
Richard Eve, Mr. John Harrison, Miss 
Florence Hill, Miss EH. M. Lawrence, Mr. 
I. S. Lister, Mr. J. Ellis Mace, J.P., Sir 
Philip Manfield, Miss Mary Martineau, 
Mr. David Martineau, J.P., Mrs. E. L. 
Morton, Mr. C. F. Pearson, Rey. H. Woods 
Perris, Mr. Frank Preston, Miss M. 
Pritchard, Mr. Ion Pritchard, Miss E. 
Sharpe, Mr. Hugh Stannus, Miss Tagart, 
the Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A., Miss Tayler, 
Mr. 8. S. Tayler, the Rev. C. H. Well- 
beloved, Sir Roland K. Wilson, Bart., and 
the Secretary (the Rev. W. Copeland 
Bowie). 

The minutes of the preceding meeting 
were read and confirmed. : 

The following report was then read by 
the Secretary. 

REPORT. 

Since the last meeting of the Council 
the Committee have met five times, and 
there have been twenty-five meetings of 
the various sub-committees. It has added 
to the interest of the work of the Associa- 
tion that there are now serving on the 
Committee leading laymen from the Man- 
chester district, the Midlands, and from 
Yorkshire. It should also be remembered 
that two of the ministers who serve on the 
Committee have lived and worked in the 
provinces for several years, and are 
familiar with the life and work of the 
churches and societies in different parts 
of the country. 

Finance.—The statement of receipts 
and expenditure “of the Association for 
the year ending Dee. 31, 1898, shows that 
the Treasurer carried over a cash balance 
of £42 19s. 1d. from 1897, and that during 
1898 the sum of £1,792 14s. 6d. was 
received in subscriptions, £341 lls. in 
donations, £869 11s, in dividends, in- 
terest, and rent, £603 4s. 2d. in collec- 
tions, £1,269 5s. 4d. from the Book 
Department. The expenditure included 
£2,139 4s. in grants to churches and 


missionaries, £314 63. 3d. in grants of 
books and tracts, £919 5s. 9d. in print- 
ing, binding, and purchasing books and 
tracts. The office and book-room ex- 
penses and salaries remain about the 
same as the previous year. Several 
changes have been made in the Invest- 
ment Account, one of the mortgages has 
been paid off, and the remainder of the 
Walkers-Parker Debentures have been 
sold. A legacy of £35 from the late Mr. 
Matthew, of Bridport, has been received 
The Committee have much pleasure in 
reporting that 172 congregations con- 
tributed in collections the sum _ of 
£522 9s. 2d. This is the largest amount 
received since the Association Sunday 
collections were started in 1883, and also 
the largest number of congregations 
taking part in the collections. The in- 
come and expenditure for the first 
quarter of the current year do not differ 
much from the previous year. 
Publications.—During the year 1898, 
1,695 books, 103,408 tracts were granted 
to congregations, postal missions, ministers, 
students,and to correspondents in all parts 
of the world. The Unitarian Pocket 
Almanac and the “ Hssex Hall Year 
Book ” for 1899 have been issued, and a 
copy of the latter was sent to every sub- 
scriber to the Association of 10s. and 


upwards. The following leaflets and 
tracts have been reprinted : — ‘‘ The 
Theology of the Future,” by the late Dr. 
James Freeman Clarke ; ‘‘ Common-sense 
View of the Bible,’ by Dr. Brooke 
Herford ; ‘Where to find God,” by the 
Rev. Frank Walters; “What must I do 
to be Saved,” by the Rev. C. J. Street, 
M.A.; ‘Five Points of Christian Faith,” 
by Dr. Martineau ; “Salvation: What it 
is and is not,” by the late Dr. Crosskey ; 
“Christianity as Christ preached it,” by 
Dr. Herford; “Jesus Christ the Son of 
God, not God the Son,” by the Rey. J. 
Page Hopps. The ‘ Sermons for the 
Times ” have had additions in “ Faith and 
Life ” by Professor W. H. Hudson, U.S.A., 
and “Christianity and Social Problems ”’ 
by the Rev. Stopford A. Brooke. The 
Committee has also published, for the use 
of postal missions, a lecture on “ Original 
Sin,” by the Rey. H. Enfield Dowson. 
Arrangements have been made with 
several Welsh ministers for the publica- 
tion of a series of tracts in the Welsh 
language, for distribution in Wales; two are 
already in the press and will be published 
shortly. A lecture on “ The Authority of 
the Bible,” by the Rev. James Ruddle, 
has been published, especially with a view 
to circulation in Scotland. The Rey. 
V. D. Davis is preparing a small book of 
Services and Prayers for use in churches. 
The Rev. Denis Peterfi has translated Mr. 
Armstrong’s “God and the Soul” into 
Hungarian, and the book has been well 
received and reviewed by the Press. The 
Committee made a grant of money to Mr. 
Theo Berg, of Copenhagen, to help him 
in the publication of a small paper in 
Danish, ‘‘ Det Glade Budskab,” containing 
translations of Unitarian tracts and 
leaflets. The Liverpool Booksellers’ Com- 
pany have made an interesting experiment 
in opening a shop where a special feature 
is made of the publications of the Sunday- 
school Association, and the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association. Through 
the generosity of a member of the Com- 
mittee upwards of 10,000 copies of a tract 
by the Rev. James Harwood, B.A., entitled 
“Christianity and Sacerdotalism,”’ were 


distributed by post. Every member of 
the House of Lords, and of the House of 
Commons received a copy; upwards of 
5,000 were sent to ministers and laymen ; 
a copy was also sent to every public 
library in the country, to a large number 
of booksellers in London and the pro- 
vinces, and to the chief newspapers in 
the country. The tract has proved of 
great service owing to the controversy in 
and out of Parliament on Ritualism, 
Mission Work.—The Committee have 
made grants to congregations for the 
current year as follows :—Ashton-under- 
Lyne, £100 ; Bedfield, £20 ; Bermondsey, 
rate of £60; Bournemouth, £30; Brad- 
ford (Manchester), £40; Cardiff, £20; 
Carlisle, £45; Chelmsford, £15; Chorlton, 
£40; Colyton, £10; Congleton, £20; 
Clydach Vale, £12 10s.; Crewkerne, 
£15; Darlington, rate of £75; Devon- 
port, rate of £35; Elland, £30; Forest 
Gate, £60; Framingham, £20; Gates- 


head, Byker, Choppimgton, £100 ; 
Hastings, £35; Heaton Moor, £45; 
Huddersfield, £40; Ilkeston, £60; 
Kentish Town, £20; Kilburn, £25; 


Leicester F.C.C., £20; Lewisham, £80; 
Lye, £10; Lynn; £30; Mansford-street, 
£20; Middlesbrough, £30 ; Newark, £18 ; 
Nottage, £10; Nottingham (Christ 
Church), £30; Pentre, £12 10s.; Plum- 
stead, £70; Poole, £35; Small Heath, 
£50; Southampton (a special grant), 
£100; Stepney, £15; Stockton, £30; 
Stratford, £15; Torquay, £25; War- 
wick, £25; Whitchurch, £10; Wick, 
£5; Yeovil, £15. (Grants to district 
missionaries have been made to the 
London and South Eastern Counties 
Provincial Assembly, £100; to the 
Western Union, £62 10s.; to the South 
East Wales Society, £85. Grants have 
been made for foreign mission work to 
Brussels, £10; Budapest, 50; Hun- 
garian Student, £50, 

Special grants have been voted as 
follows :—Braintree, £20 for new iron 
building; Chesham, £50 for buildings; 
Crewkerne, £25 for schoolroom; Croft, 
£10 for minister; Framlingham, £10 for 
repairs ; Harrogate, £10 for special 
services; Loughborough, £5 for special 
services; Newton Abbot, £10 for services; 
Rhydypark, £5 for supplies; Stalybridge, 
£25 for buildings; Weymouth, £10 for 
supplies; £5 was voted to the Rev. James 
Hocart in aid of Postal Mission work on 
the Continent; also £5 to Mrs. Dendy, 
and £2 to the Eastern Union for Postal 
Mission work. At the request of the 
Committee the Rev. R. H. Lambley, of 
Melbourne, visited Auckland, New Zea- 
land, and Hobart Town, Tasmania, to 
confer with the friends there in respect to 
the future prospects of the two Unit- 
arian movements. His report came to 
hand a few days ago, and will be con- 
sidered by the Committee at their next 
meeting. 

The New Nonconformist Marriage 
Act.—A circular letter was sent to the 
ministers of chapels in England, inquiring, 
on behalf of the Registrar-General, if they 
purposed taking advantage of the new 
Act. 142 congregations replied that they 
intended to adopt the Act; 59 declined ; 
33 were doubtful; and 45 did not reply. 
Several congregations have since written 
that they do not now wish to adopt the 
Act, owing to the onerous conditions 
imposed by the regulations. 

McQuaker Fund.—Lectures, expository 
of Unitarian Christianity, have been 
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delivered in various parts of Scotland, 
under the direction of the McQuaker 
Trustees. [Particulars of the lectures by 
the Revs. A. C. Henderson, A. E. Parry, 
WH. T. Russell, and A. Webster were then 
given.]| The new church at Kirkcaldy 
was opened on Saturday, March 25, 
by Dr. James Drummond; the services 
on the Sunday were taken by the 
Rev. Frank Walters; on the Monday a 
Public Meeting was held, when the Rev. 
W. G. Tarrant and Mr. Ion Pritchard 
attended on behalf of the McQuaker 
Trustees. The Trustees have voted the 
following grants tochurches for the current 
year :—Aberdeen, £90; Dundee, £75; 
Glasgow (South St. Mungo-street), £100 ; 
Kirkealdy, £100; Paisley, £115. In 
addition to these grants in aid of the 
ministers’ salaries, £50 was voted in aid 
of the alterations and improvements to 
the church at Dundee ; and £12 in aid of 
special services in a public hall at 
Aberdeen. Arrangements are in progress 
for lectures in the University towns of 
Aberdeen, Edinburgh, and Glasgow, by 
the Rev. Stopford A. Brooke, in November, 
1899. Books have been offered to 
ministers and students in Scotland, free on 
payment of the carriage ; 128 applications 
were received, and 501 books were for- 
warded at a cost of £26. 

Work in India.—The Committee have 
much pleasure iu reporting that the Rev. 
S. Fletcher Williams has had a hearty 
reception in India wherever he has gone, 
and large audiences have gathered to hear 
his lectures both at Madras and Calcutta. 
On his arrival at Madras a welcome 
meeting was+held, organised by the 
Brahmo Somaj, and presided over by the 
Editor of the Standard. Whilst Mr. 
Williams was in Madras he preached in 
the mornings at the Unitarian chapel and 
elsewhere, and on Sunday evenings at the 
Brahmo Somaj Mandir. On Wednesday 
evenings he gave addresses on religious 
subjects at the Brahmo Somaj, and on 
Saturday evenings lectures on “ Unitarian 
Leaders.” He lectured at different 
literary societies in connection with the 
colleges on ‘Matthew Arnold,” “ Buddha,” 
and “Carlyle.” The Committee have 
received many letters thanking them for 
sending out Mr. Williams to-India, and 
numerous newspaperreports have appeared 
bearing evidence to the good work he is 
doing. Mr. Williams is now in Calcutta 
lecturing and preaching, and he will 
remain there until the hot season, when 
he goes to visit the Unitarian Mission 
Stations in the Khasi Hills district. 
Through the kindness of Professor 
Chatterjee, of Allahabad, who undertook 
the work of distribution, 250 copies of 
Mr. Armstrong’s book, “God and the 
Soul,” have been given to University 
eraduates who applied for copies. The 
Committee are now offering six prizes, 
consisting of Dr. Martineau’s “Study of 
Religion” and “Types of Ethical Theory,” 
for the best essays by University graduates 
on this book. The writers of essays will 
be expected to give their own thoughts on 
the subjects discussed, and not a mere 
analysis of the book. Large numbers of 
books and tracts have been sent to libraries 
and private individuals in India, and many 
letters have been received saying how 
very useful the literature has proved. 
Mr. Promotho Loll Sen has sailed for 
India, and carries with him the best 
wishes and respect of all who knew him. 
The Committee hope that the knowledge 


and experience he has gained in England 
will be of service to him in his missionary 
work among his fellow-countrymen. Mr. 
Bipin Chandra Pal and Mr. Hem Chandra 
Sarkar, M.A., are both pursuing their 
studies at Manchester College. Grants 
have been voted to Mr. Akbar Masih for 
work at Banda, £40; Khasi Hills 
Missions, £90; Madras, £23. 

Special Services.—Since the last meet- 
ing of the Council Rev. Stopford A. Brooke 
has preached at the following places :— 
Bermondsey, Birkenhead, Birmingham 
(Church of Messiah), Bournemouth, Bris- 
tol, Brixton, Cardiff, Coventry, Croydon, 


Dukinfield, Gorton, Hampstead, Hudders-, 


field, Kidderminster, Middlesbrough, 
Newhall Hill (Birmingham), Northamp- 
ton, Plymouth, Pontypridd, Portsmouth, 
Preston, Scarborough, Sheffield, Staly- 
bridge, Stourbridge, Todmorden, and 
Torquay: Large congregations, in several 
instances crowded congregatiors, attended 
the services in these towns. Excellent 
reports have appeared in the local news- 
papers, and great interest was aroused by 
Mr. Stopford A. Brooke’s visits. The 
Committee have made arrangements for 
services in London and the provinces from 
October, 1899, to May, 1900. They have 
been compelled to decline a large number 
of requests for a visit by Mr. Stopford 
Brooke. 

Autumnal Meetings. — The autumnal 
meetings of the Association were held at 
Bolton on Nov. 23 and 24, 1898. The 
president, the treasurer, the secretary, 
Mr. David Martineau, the Rev. W. G. 
Tarrant, along with Lady O'Hagan, and 
Sir John Brunner, Bart., M.P., attended 
as the delegates of the Association. In 
spite of a heayy snowstorm, the meetings 
were largely attended and very enthusias- 
tic. The Albert Hall was well filled at the 
evening meeting, about 1,000 people being 
present; the meetings were among the 
most successful autumnal meetings ever 
held by the Association. The Committee 
are greatly indebted to the congregations 
and ministers at Bolton for their hearty 
reception of the Association. Mr. G. H. 
Leigh attended the annual meeting of the 
Hast Cheshire Union on Nov. 5 as the re- 
presentative of the Association. At the 
annual meeting of the North Midland 
Association, held on Oct. 7, the Rev. V. 
D. Davis represented the Committee. Mr. 
Ton Pritchard and Mr. 8S. 8S. Tayler 
attended the National Conference of Non- 
conformists, held at St. Martin’s Town 
Hall on Noy. 15. The secretary attended 
the Jubilee meeting of the Mull Hill 
Chapel, Leeds, on Dec. 27, 1898. 

Anniversary Meetings—The following 
arrangements have been made for the 
anniversary meetings in Whit-week :—On 
Tuesday, May 23, the Rev. P. H. Wick- 
steed, M.A., will give the Hssex Hall 
lecture on ‘“ Medizevalism and Modern 
Thought.” On Wednesday morning, 
May 24, the annual sermon will be 
preached at Essex Church, Notting-hill- 
gate, by the Rev. Dendy Agate, B.A. 
On the afternoon and evening of the same 
day the annual meeting will be held at 
Essex Hall. From 4 to 6 the ordinary 
business will be transacted ; from 7 to 9 
there will be a public meeting, at which 
the Rev. Brooke Herford, D.D., the 
President, will take the chair, and speak 
on “Our Word and Our Work; ” and two 
well-known laymen and two ministers will 
address the meeting. On Thursday morn- 
ing, May 25, there will be a Conference 


at Essex Hall, when two papers will be 
read—one by the Rey. Charles Hargrove, 
dealing with the claims of the priesthood, 
and setting forth the Unitarian position 
in contrast. On Thursday evening there 
will be a Conversazione at the Royal Insti- 
tute of Water Colour Painters, Piccadilly. 
The President and Chairman of the 
Anniversary Sub-committee will invite 
the delegates from the District Societies 
to meet the Committee at luncheon after 
the sermon on Wednesday, May 24. 
Deceased Members.—Vhe Committee 
regret to report the death of a° former 
president, Mr. Michael Hunter, of Shef- 
field, one of the upright, strong- 
hearted and outspoken laymen who have 
made the name “ Unitarian ” honoured 
in the public and municipal life of Eng- 
land; also of several members of the 
Council, the Rev. Thomas Hincks, Miss 
Bartram, and Mrs. Weiss, all honoured 
for their work. ‘The Committee feel that 
some more special mention is appropriate 
on the death of the Rev. Robert Spears, 
whose long and active life in the service 
of Unitarianism was not only intimately 
associated with this Association, but with 
our Unitarian work throughout the 
country, and was known and honoured 
among our friends in America and India. 


THE LATE REV. R. SPEARS. 

Before proceeding to the consideration 
of the report, the PREsipENT proposed 
the following resolution :— 

That we record with deep regret the death 

of the Rev. Robert Spears. In him not only 
this Association loses one who as a former 
Secretary did much to enlarge and strengthen 
its work, but our whole church-life loses an 
earnest, devoted, and untiring worker. By 
his publications and by his pen, in the issue 
of Dr. Channing’s Works, and his long editor- 
ship of The Christian Life and The Christian 
Freeman, he did much to popularise our faith, 
and was especially the kind helper of its 
scattered workers throughout the country. 
And that this resolution be sent to Mrs. Spears 
and his family, with the expression of the 
Council’s sympathy and respect. 
He thought he was one of the few there 
present who could remember Mr. Spears 
before he came to London. At that time 
there was noticeable in their late friend the 
same heartiness and outspoken manliness, 
the same vigorous temperament and Me- 
thodistic fervour as had characterised him 
in the years during which he was so well 
known to them all. He-very sincerely 
felt all that the resolution expressed, and 
he was sure it would be felt by all the 
Council. 

Mr. Epwin CLepuAn said it was inevit- 
able that the older men should pass away, 
and their comfort was to see many young 
men in different parts of the country 
coming forward to carry on the work 
in which their fathers were engaged. 
He believed his recollections of Mr. Spears 
went still farther back than the Presi- 
dent’s, and he had peculiar pleasure in 
remembering that at a most critical time 
in Mr. Spears’ religious development, he 
had looked to Mr. James Clephan (the 
speaker’s eldest brother) for counsel and 
support. He had deeply endeared him- 
self to the congregation at Stockton, where 
in his younger days he had settled as 
minister, and were his memory was most 
warmly cherished. It was with grateful 
feelings for all that Mr. Spears had done 
—which was more than they could yet 
realise—that he seconded the motion. 

Miss SuarPe, in adding a few words, 
said it was Mr. Spears’ great modesty that 
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rendered them unaware of the true loss 
they had sustained in his death. He had 
been the standard-bearer of the Unitarian 
name in days when it was less regarded 
than now, and she trusted there would be 
raised up those who would faithfully 
follow him. She felt that the saying had 
most fitly been associated with his memory 
— Go thou and do likewise.” 

The resolution was passed in silence by 
the members rising in their places. 


THE NEW MARRIAGE ACT. 


The PresipEnt, in moying the reception 
of the report, called attention to the new 
law enabling Nonconformists to  dis- 
pense with the presence of the Registrar 
at marriages in their places of worship. 
He believed that, though the conditions 
required by the Act were felt by some to 
be “ onerous,” they were really not more 
so than those which were imposed on 
clergymen ; and now that Nonconformists 
had thus attained so much of equality 
with the clergy in this respect, he thought 
it would be a pity if their ministers held 
back from the adoption of the Act. 

Mr. I. 8. Lisrer seconded the reception 
of the report. 

Mr. H. Bunssuny having borne grate- 
ful testimony to the stimulating effect of 
the visits of the Rev. Stopford Brooke to 
Portsmouth and Bournemouth, 

Mr. HE. CrrpHan expressed sympathy 
with the President’s views as to the 
advisability of adopting the new Marriage 
Act, and Mr. H. Srannus suggested that 
a resolution recommending the Act to 
Unitarians should be passed by the 
Council. 

Sir Rotanp Wutson, as a Noncon- 
formist layman, deprecated such a course. 
He thought the Act was a radically false 
step, and while he agreed cordially with 
the principle of equalising all ministers 
and clergy before the law, he thought it 
should be done by insisting on the 
presence of a civil officer at the celebration 
of what the State regarded as a civil con- 
tract. He strongly dissented from any 
course which should give the State an 
excuse for inquiring into the qualifications 
of their ministers. 

The Rev. C. H. WELLBELOVED said the 
congregation at Southport had been quite 
willing to adopt the principle of the Act, 
till they saw the conditions imposed ; 
when they learned these, they emphatically 
declined. Contrary to the opinions of the 
President, he thought the Act did not 
place Nonconformists in an equal position 
with the clergy in respect to registration ; 
and he would remind the Council that the 
Act had been rejected by the Congrega- 
tionalists and Baptists as a rule, abso- 
lutely by the Roman Catholics, and to a 
considerable extent by the Wesleyans. 
The feeling of the great bulk of the Non- 
conformists in the country, therefore, was 
against the Act. 

The Presrpenz, in reply, reminded the 
Council that already their ministers per- 
formed certain civil duties in regard to 
interments. He thought they would be 
more likely to get a measure of absolute 
equality as regards the attendance of the 
Registrar ut all marriages if they accepted 
in the meanwhile the provisions offered by 
this Act. 

On the suggestion of Miss Firorence 
Hin, seconded by Sir Ronanp Wi1son, 
it was decided to instruct the Committee 
to consider the introduction of a resolu- 
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tion on the subject of “ Peace” at the 
next annual meeting of the Association. 
The report was then passed. 


Statements as to Religious Instruction 
for Young People and as to the New Evan- 
gelical Catechism were then made, which 
we will give next week. 

The following are the nominations for 
the Executive Committee for 1899-1900 :— 
Mr. G. L. Bristow, Mx. H. Chatfeild 
Clarke, Mr. E. Clephan, the Rev. V. D. 
Davis, Mr. Charles Fenton, the Rev. 
James Harwood, Miss H. M. Lawrence; 
Mr. T. Grosvenor Lee, Mr. George H. 
Leigh, Mr. David Martineau, Mr. J. S. 
Mathers, Mr. I. Nettlefold, Mr. W. Blake 
Odgers, Q.C., Mr. Percy Preston, Mr. 
Stanton W. Preston, Mr. Ion Pritchard, 
Mr. J. F. Schwann, Miss Tagart, the Rev. 
W. G. Tarrant, Mr. 8. 8. Tayler. 

The Rey. T. L. Marshall, who has served 
continuously on the Committee since 1853, 
with the exception of one year, has retired 
owing to his removal to Sidmouth. He 
will be greatly missed by his colleagues, 
as his large knowledge and wide ex- 
perience of our churches and societies 
were highly prized and proved most 
valuable. Mr. T. Grosvenor Lee, who 
served on the Committee as ex-president, 
has been nominated in My. Marshall’s 
place. Dr. Brooke Herford will take Mr. 
Lee’s place on the Committee as ex- 
president. Mr. Oswald Nettlefold is 
nominated for re-election as treasurer ; 
and the four trustees (Mr. 8. 8. Tayler, 
Mr. David Martineau, J.P., Mr. W. Blake 
Odgers, Q.C., and Sir Edwin Durning- 
Lawrence, Bart., M.P.), are also nomi- 
nated for re-election. It is hoped that at 
the annual meeting, Mr. Charles W. Jones, 
of Liverpool, will be elected as president, 
in succession to Dr. Herford. 

The lists of nominations for the 
Council, Committee, and officers to be 
submitted at the annual meeting were then 
considered and revised, and it was moved 
by Mr. H. Buzssiey, seconded by Mr. H. 
Srannvus, and carried unanimously, that 
a special letter of respect and grateful 
appreciation of his many services be sent 
to the Rev. T. L. Marshall, who, after. 
being for very many years a member of 
the Hxecutive Committee, was resigning 
that position, but who would be placed 
upon the Council. 


DR. MARTINEAU’S BIRTHDAY. 


Sir Puitte Manrretp said that as 
Friday, the 21st, would be Dr. Mar- 
tineau’s birthday he had been asked to 
move the following resolution :— 


That the Council, being assembled within a 
few days of Dr. Martineau’s ninety-fourth 
birthday, begs respectfully to offer him its 
most cordial good wishes, and to express to 
him on behalf of the Association the deepest 
gratitude for those labours on behalf of 
Unitarian Christianity which have so greatly 
aided its thought and enriched its devotion 
during more than two generations, and which 
have permanently endowed it with a precious 
heritage of wisdom and inspiration; and, 
while we humbly trust that jin days to come 
our religious movement may show itself not 
unworthy of so rich a bequest, we would 
tenderly commend him in our prayers to the 
Giver of every blessing. 


He felt that words were not necessary to 
add to that resolution, but it was interest- 
ing to recall that in 1834, sixty-five years 
ago, Dr. Martineau preached the annual 
sermon for the Association, and again in 
1869. He had been a subscriber for many 
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years, and only a few months ago called 
at the Hall to renew his subscription. 


Mr. Davrp Arysworrn said he felt it a 
great honour to second such a resolution. 
Dr. Martineau was so well known by his 
works and personally that they needed no 
formal expressions of regard and respect 
for him; but it was really startling that 
aman of his years should still manifest, 
as he does, the liveliest interest in politics 
and the progress of the world. They 
knew well that so long a life meant the 
experience of many a sorrow, and recently 
Dr. Martineau had sustained a heavy 


bereavement in the loss of his son, Mr. at 
Russell Martineau. With deep sympathy 
and respect they would join in that resolu- 3 


tion, feeling it to be a great honour to 
have had connected with their movement 
aman of suchsingularmental and religious 
gifts. 
The resolution was carried unanimously. 
This concluded the business of the 
Council. 


OBITUARY. 
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MR. B. C. OTLEY. 


Many Upperthorpe friends made 
another sad pilgrimage to the pretty old 
chapel at Stannington on Tuesday, the 
11th inst., to be present at the interment 
of an esteemed Sheffield Unitarian—Mr. 

B. C. Otley. It was within three days of 

the anniversary of the interment of Mr. 
Charles Woollen, of ever-beloved memory, 
and now it was his son-in-law, one of the 
biggest and seemingly strongest of men, 
called suddenly, in the very prime of life, 

to follow him. Mr. Otley came of an old 
Unitarian family which worshipped at 
Upper Chapel in the days before Upper- 
thorpe was established. He was a member 

of the firm of Thomas Otley and Sons, 
and in recent years was much engaged in 
business affairs. At one time he took an 
active part in the affairs of the Upper- 
thorpe congregation; but latterly he had 
been unable to do so, although he con- 
tinued to worship with the congregation 

to the end. He was one of the heartiest ~ 
and most genial of men; a devoted and 
affectionate husband and parent, beloved 

by all who had had opportunities of Pe 
penetrating through his sometimes 
brusque manner to the always tender and 
generous heart underneath, Representa- 

tives of both the Sheffield congregations 
attended the funeral service, which was ; 
conducted by the Revs. J. Hllis and 5 
Charles Peach, the Rev. Iden Payne also 
being present. 


—_—= 


last week for Dayly read Bayly, and for 


Errata.—In the notice of Mrs. Talbot ig 
; 
Buchler read Buckler. ‘ 


Epps’s Cocoaine.—Cocoa-Nib Extract (Tea-like). 2 
—The choicest roasted nibs (broken up beans) of oe 
the natural Cocoa, on being subjected to power- 
ful hydraulic pressure, give forth their excess of 
oil, leaving for use a finely flavoured powder— 
“ Cocoaine,” a product which, when prepared with 
boiling water, has the consistence of tea, of which it 
is now, with many, beneficially taking the place. Its 
active principle being a gentle nerve stimulant, 
supplies the needed energy without unduly exciting 
the system. Sold only in labelled tins, If unable 
to obtain it of your tradesman, a tin will be sent 
post free for 9 stamps.—" James Epps and Co., Ltd., 
Homeopathic Chemists, London, 
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THE INWARD LIFE. — 
From Dr, Martineau’s “ Hours of Thought.” 


Ir, then, the very law of life isa law of 
change ; if every blossom of beauty has 
its root in fallen leaves; if love, and 

thought, and hope would faint beneath 
too constant light, and need for their 
freshening the darkness and the dews ; if 
it is in losing the transient that we gain 
the Eternal, then let us shrink no more 
from sorrow, and sigh no more for rest, 
but have a genial welcome for vicissitude, 
and make quiet friends with loss and 
death. Through storm and calm, fresh 
be our courage, and quick our eye, for the 
various service that may await us. Nay, 
when God Himself turns us not hither and 
thither, when He sends us no changes for 
us to receive and consecrate, be it ours to 
create them for ourselves, by flinging our- 
selves into generous enterprises and worthy 
sacrifices by the stirrings of | sleepless 
aspiration, and all the spontaneous vicissi- 
tudes of holy and progressive souls ; keep- 
ing always the moral spaces round us pure 
and fresh by the constant thought of truth 
and the frequent deed of love. And then, 
when, for us too, death closes the great 
series of mortal changes, the past will lie 
behind us green and sweet as Hden, and 
- the future before us in the light of eternal 
peace. Tranquil and fearless we shall 
resign ourselves to God, to conduct us 
through that ancient and invisible way 
which has been sanctified by the feet of 
all the faithful, and illumined by the 
passage of the Man of griefs. 
It is by looking up beyond the actual, 
~ not by looking down into it, by seeking 
God within, not consulting men without, 
that you will truly measure the Divine 
claims upon you, and find your duty clear 
and calm and sacred. Commune with 
Him, the All-holy, and-it will become a 
secret understanding between his spirit 
and your own—a trust from Him, 
answered by assent and love from you; an 
escape from the poor twilight of human 
mediocrity into the precincts of a lustre 
which can never fade. A soul that goes 
apart with this divine vision of goodness 
has that to feed on which others think 
not of. 


On every side the relations of our life to 
the supernatural which penetrates and 
-enfolds it betrays itself in our conscious- 
ness. The intellect, which seeks to 
transcend the finite in space and time and 
truth; the conscience, which owns the 
infinite in duty and stays itself on the in- 
finite in love, indicate the scale of our 
affinities, and attest a nature that liveth 
not by bread alone, but by every word of 
communion with God. Moulded of perish- 


able and imperishable elements, we sink 


and rise, we sleep and wake, we faint and 
struggle on; toiling outwardly for 
transitory wants, pining inwardly with 
everlasting thirst. Be it not in blind un- 
consciousness that we carry in us the seal 
of the Eternal. Shall God’s Spirit plead 
with us every day, and never reduce us to 
a sweet and holy mind? Because our feet 
are in the dust, shall our heart never go 
up into the mountain to pray, and our 
thought never pace the heights of medita- 
tion? Shall the years sweep by and take 
from us all that is mortal, without waking 
the immortal life within us from the winter 
in which it sleeps? Shall we wait to die 
into the surprise of God, instead of taking 


his dear and solemn converse now and for 
ever? Shall we dream of a future 
eternity, and be blind to that which 
surrounds us every instant—which brings 
its judgments to our conscience, its present 
God to our trust, its mighty company of 
saints to our affection? Ah’ let the film 
of the carnal mind fall from our eyes; 
and yielding ourselves to be led by the 
Spirit. of God, let us claim our divine 
Sonship and enter on its glorious liberty. 
There will be no sadness then in the flow 
of a life of change: time will take 
nothing but our delusions away; will 
enfold us in a-warmer light of divine 
affection; and clear the everlasting air, 
till we see even as we are seen, 


THE CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 
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In the book of Heclesiasticus in the 
Apocrypha there is a passage which begins, 
“Let us now praise famous men,” and the 
writer goes on through seven chapters 
(44-50) to tell about the chief men in the 
history of his people. They were, he says, 
“Such as did bear rule in their kingdoms: 
men renowned for their power, giving 
counsel by their understanding, and de- 
claring prophecies: leaders of the people 
by their counsels, and by their knowledge 
of learning meet for the people, wise and 


eloquent in their instructions: such as 
found out musical tunes and recited verses 


in writing: rich men furnished with 
ability, living peaceably in their habita- 
tions: all these were honoured in their 
generations, and were the glory of their 
times.” And then he adds, ‘“ Their 
bodies are buried in peace, but their 
name liveth for evermore. The people 
will tell of their wisdom, and the con- 
eregation will show forth their praise.” 
It was of the ancient history of the 
Jews, or the people of Israel, before the 
time of Christ that he was writing ; but 
we also are happy in our own country, 
that we can praise famous men, when we 
look back upon the history of England. 
It helps us to be brave and true, when we 
remember that we belong to a people 
among whom in past times there have 
been many noble men and women, great 
and good rulers, wise teachers, fearless 
sufferers for the truth, patient and un- 
selfish workers for the good of their 
country. A thousand years ago King 
Alfred, who is called the Great, and might 
also be called the Wise and Good, was 
living in this country. A little more than 
six hundred years ago John Wiclif, the 
great reformer of religion was living, and 
a hundred years later William Tyndale was 
born, who was the first to translate the Bible 
into the English that we speak to-day, and 
who died as a fearless martyr for the sake 
of his religion. These are some of the 
noblest of Englishmen, and you will be 
able to think of many more, of former 
times and in our own time, who make us 
ashamed of any meanness or cowardice in 
ourselves, and make us long to be worthy 
of our country and of the name we bear. 
But to-day I want you specially to re- 
mewber Oliver Cromwell, and to think of 
what this country owes to him. Next 
Tuesday it will be just three hundred 
years since he was born. I think he was 
one of the very noblest of our people, but 
he lived in very stern and troubled times, 
and a great deal of ill has been spoken of 
him. He was a plain country gentleman, 


who grew up to manhood in James I.’s 
reign, and when Charles I. was king, 
became a member of Parliament, and took 
a deep interest in the welfare of the 
people. But Charles I. thought a king 
had the right to rule in his own way, and 
was angry when Parliament would not do 
what he wished. For many years he 
would not summon Parliament at all, and 
tried to raise money and to rule without 
the help of the people. He tried to force 
the people to do what he wished in their 
religion too. That led to the civil war, 
and you know from the history books how 
the Long Parliament, when the king at 
last called it together, became the ruler 
of the country, and the king was defeated 
in battle and taken prisoner, and at last 
executed as a traitor to his country. 
Cromwell was the strongest man in that 
civil war on the side of the people. He 
had not been trained as a soldier, but 
when it became a question between the 
king’s tyranny and the freedom of the 
people, he felt that he must not hold back, 
and he gathered the troops, which came 
to be called ‘ Ironsides,” and himself led 
them to victory. He and they were very 
earnest religious men, who felt that they 
were fighting for their religion as well as 
for the freedom of the people, and that is 
what gave them the strength and courage 
by which they conquered. 

After the king’s death there were great, 
difficulties in the Government of the 
country, and only Cromyell’s strong hand 
could prevent terrible confusion and 
disaster. He had not chosen to be the 
chief man in the country; he had simply 
gone on from year to year trying to do his 
duty, determined to be true to what he 
felt to be just.and right, and the best for 
his people ; and so, though he would not 
be king, he was the ruler of England, 
and was called the Protector up to. the 
time of his death. He used his strength 
to protect those who were persecuted on 
account of religion in other countries, and 
did his best to have justice done, and 
earnest religion taught throughout this 
country. His enemies tried to kill him, 
and there were many bitter disappoint- 
ments in the latter part of his life, but he 
was brave and faithful to the end; and 
although everything he had tried to do for 
England seemed to have failed when 
Charles II. was brought back to be king, 
Cromwell and the men who had fought 
with him had shown what the strength of* 
a free people and a determined religious 
earnestness could do. The liberty we now 
enjoy in religion and the good govern- 
ment under wkich we live, we owe largely 
to Cromwell and the brave and true men 
of his day. There are many lessons in his 
life good to be remembered. Some day 
you will, perhaps, read Carlyle’s great book, 
“ Cromwell’s Letters and Speeches,” and 
there is a little book by Dr. Horton on 
Cromwell well worth reading. I should lke 
to think that you all are interested in his 
life, and feel that he is an Englishman to 
be remembered with honour. 


THE remaining members of the ‘‘ Univer- 
sal Mercy Band,” of which the late Rev. 
Thomas Timmins was the secretary, do 
not feel able to continue the operations of 
the Society, but they desire to erect a me- 
morial on his grave at Portsmouth. For 
this purpose they invite contributions, 
which may be sent to the hon. treasurer, 
Mr. H. Williams, 48, Lancaster-road, 
Stroud Green, N. 
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THE LIVERPOOL CONFERENCE OF 
DOMESTIC MISSION WORKERS. ~ 
Tue meetings of this Conference were 

held on Tuesday and Wednesday, at the 

Liverpool Domestic Mission in Mill-street. 

Favoured by pleasant weather and a large 

attendance of friends, the Conference 

-was eminently successful, and full of 

encouragement for the future of the 

work. -Sir. J. T. Brunner, Bart., M.P., 

President of the Liverpool Society, was 

unfortunately prevented by his Parlia- 

mentary duties from being present, but 
among those who were present during the 
meetings of the Conference were Messrs. 

Walter Holland (Treasurer of the Liver- 

pool Domestic Mission), W. B. Bowring, 

H. W. Gair, R. D. Holt, Henry Jevons, T. 

Chilton, S. B. Worthington, J. H. Raw- 

lins, R. Robinson, Richard D. Holt, 

Sydney Jones, A. W. Hall, B. P. Bur- 

roughs, F. Robinson, Mrs. Enfield, Mrs. 

Alfred Holt, Mrs. R. D. Holt, Mrs. Bow- 

‘ring, Mrs. R. C. Hall, Mrs. Mulleneux, 

Mrs. Steele, Mrs. J. P. Brunner, Miss 

Anna Sharpe, Miss H. M. Johnson, Miss 

McConnell, Miss Worthington, Miss 

Coventry, the Revs. Dr. Klein, S. A. 

Steinthal, E. P. Barrow, A. Gordon, C. 

Hargrove, D. Agate, J. Harwood, C. H. 

Wellbeloved, J. C. Odgers, E. Ceredig 

Jones, H. W. Hawkes, J. Crossley, Law- 

rence Scott, J. C. Street, C. T. Poynting, 

C. Roper, Wilfred Harris, W. J. Jupp, H. 

Gow, W. H. Drummond, J. M. Mills, H. 

D. Roberts, R. 8. Redfern, J. M. Lloyd 

Thomas, W. L. Tucker, J. H. Wicksteed, 

H. M. Levens, W. E. Atack, N. Anderton, 

A. L. Smith, V. D. Davis; and of those 

specially engaged in Domestic Mission 

work, the Revs. F. Summers, and F. Allen, 
of London; Sydney Street, J. W. Bishop, 

and B. Walker, of Manchester; J. W. 

Clarke, T. Pipe, and W. J. B. Tranter, of 

Birmingham; Joseph Wain, of Bristol; 

G. J. Slipper, of Belfast; E. J. Chapman, 

of Leicester; and T. Lloyd Jones, J._L. 

Haigh, J. Anderton, and Miss Wells, of 


Liverpool, 


.by Saturday night’s 


On Tuesday afternoon, the delegates 
and visitors were received by the workers 
of the Mill-street Mission in their splendid 
new buildings, and at 3 o’clock the chair 
was taken by Mr. Waurer Houuanp, in 
the large hall. 

The CHAIRMAN, in opening the pro- 
ceedings, offered a cordial welcome on 
behalf of the Mission to the visitors, and 
said that messages of warm approval of 
the purpose of the Conference, and of 
regret: for absence, had been received from 
Dr. Martineau, Dr. Brooke Herford, 
Dr. Drummond, of Manchester College,; 
the Revs. J. Estlin Carpenter, C. B. Upton, 
J. E. Odgers, Mr, R. D. Darbishire, Mr. 
William Rathbone and others. Having 
traced the progress of that Mission during 
sixty - three years, from the humblest 
beginnings up to the present noble equip- 
ment for the work, and having emphasised 
the fact that the primary object of that 
ministry, in daily personal intercourse with 
the poor, had been steadily adhered to, he 
called upon the Rev. Wi~FrEpD Harris, 
secretary of the Manchester Domestic 
Mission, who read a paper on 


“THE DEVELOPMENT OF A MISSION 
CONGREGATION.” 


The paper was a strong and eloquent 
plea for the provision, by those who have 
the religious conviction, the culture and 
means, of religious. ministrations for 
the masses of the people who; have not 
the means and are largely unawakened to 
the deeper needs of life. The first day 
of the week being set apart for the special 
work of strengthening the spiritual life, 
provision ought to be made for those who 
have little education, less culture and no 
religious habits, that Sunday might not be 
to them a day of torment, a day on which 
there was nothing to do and nowhere to 
go. Their idleness was enforced; but 
those who did not or could not devote 
their holy day to holy things were better 
without such a holiday. Those who were 
responsible for the enforced cessation of 
labour were responsible also for seeing 
that worship took its place, or at least 
that the conditions of helpful worship, 
beautiful churches and chapels, services, 
music, and ministers were abundantly 
provided. They had no right to drivea 
thousand men, women, and children away 
from their workshops into the streets and 
the public-houses one day out of seven, 
and to do nothing to make the day pro- 
fitable to them. Saturday night and 
Sunday the poor man had his money and 
himself on his hands at the same time, 
and was so much at a loss what to do 
with himself that he was not long at 
a loss what to do with his money. 
He spent his money in forgetting himself. 
The abodes of the poor abounded with 
public-houses, and they had the one great 
power of enabling a man to forget him- 
self. They solved the difficulty of getting 
over Sunday. That glorious day of wor- 
ship, thanksgiving, meditation and praise 
broke over a vast seething mass of 
humanity, stricken half dead already 
debauch. There 
were men, women, dinner, tobacco, 
drink, and the door-step to get through 
the day with. The day of cessation from 
labour unfitted them for the labour of the 
following day. He did not blame Sunday, 
but he did say that Sunday was only 
justified if men were worshipping God 
upon it. Yet they who compelled work to 


cease in the slums had not encouraged | not having 


worship to begin. They were bound 
either to see that worship did begin, or to 
send those thousands of men back to their 
work again. The latter alternative were 
a wickedness past all naming, to be con- 
tent that their fellow men should live at 
such a low level as to be incapable of 
religious feeling and divine inspiration 
and fit for nothing but drudgery year in, 
year out. They must take the higher 
course and aim at the harder alternative. 
Sunday was the grandest institution yet 
ordained for the uplifting of mankind, 


and if the people needed education in 


religion on the first day of the week, it 
must be given them. They must work on 
Sunday, at the work specially belonging 
to it—the spiritual and religious education 
of mankind. The question of the de- 
velopment of a mission congregation, of 
one or two such congregations in one or two 
poor districts was only the beginning of a 
far greater movement by which at last 
the gospel of education, instruction, 
friendship and Christian helpfulness, 
should be as abundantly provided and as 
adequately maintained and served out at 
every street cocner as beer and spirits are 
now. It was a question whether or no the 
religious and educated sections of the 
community would set their hands to the 
work, whether they who insisted on Sun- 
day and enforced its cessation from labour 
would or would not insist upon the 
ample provision of the means of religious 
worship, education, and ministerial and 
lay visitation. An idle day was a wicked 
institution. If Sunday was such, it was 
a damning stain on their souls and their 
character. 

Christianity devoted the whole week to 
God, and the first day of it to working at 
the spiritual fitness of men that they 
might be fitted to work for God all the 
other days also. The night was for rest. 
The Christian Sunday was not like the 
Jewish Sabbath, an idle institution. It 
was not a pick-me-up or half-way public- 
house, where the driver of the chariot of 
Mammon might stop for a refresher or 
engage a seventh and fresh horse to rest 
the other six, that he might race after 
money and gold all the faster on Monday. 
The Christian Sunday was the day of the 
most important of all work. It + was 
wrongly used unless it was used to call 
men to the service of God. And if it was 
not so used the result was the corruption 
of society and the deterioration of work. 

In the districts in which they were 
called to work men needed to have the 
duty of the right observance of Sunday 
forced upon them, they must be compelled 
to come in, and be made to feel that 
rightly to begin the week was a life and 
death question. Those thousands of 
suffering, miserable men were asleep— 
asleep on the day of salvation, the one 
day on whith they had a chance of the 
time, the opportunity, the privilege, the 
duty of bettering themselves; and they 
must be roused and saved. Bad as it 
might seem to have to give up all hope of 
maintaining suburban residences, it would 
be infinitely worse to give up hope of 
maintaining urban churches and chapels, 
and the thousands of missions and mis- 
siouaries needed for the complete educa- 
tion of the people in the very heart of the 
city. Better to come down to poverty in 
the houses built to the honour of men 
than to be too poor to build houses to the 
honour of God, or be paupers in charity, 
Christianity sufficiently strong 
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to bear the cost of maintaining the abso- 
lutely necessary spiritual work of the 
world. 

Religion was not an accessory, an orna- 
ment to be stuck on or struck off. If it 
was preached as a secondary thing, it was 
wrongly preached. And in developing a 
mission congregation it must not be taken 
as a pleasant relief from the monotony of 
the week. The mission must take com- 
plete hold of men’s lives and inner 
motives ; it must reconstruct their lives 
from top to bottom by turning their hearts 
to God, and for such building-up public 
worship was needed. There was a power 
in it, needed by the poor as by others. 
It was needed in the slums as elsewhere. 
The commandments of God were needed, 
and not only morals but the motive, the 
inspiration and strength of life; and also 
the joy of life. All this was the work of 
their missions. And those who know the 
poor best knew how brightly the clear 
divine spirit burnt within them, how near, 
how ready to be called out, with what 
astounding gratitude they sometimes spoke 
of God, with what trust and love. The 
harvest of souls was ready ; they must see 
that it was gathered in. 


The Rev. Joseru Wain, in opening the 
discussion, dwelt upon the fact that their 
missions were Domestic, not for the pro- 
pagation of any special views, but work- 
ing on the broadest lines to take their 
gospel to the people in the intimate union 
of personal intercourse. The missionary 
went from house to house helping in 
temporal and spiritual things, in close 
touch with his people. And then naturally 
he gathered them together on Sundays, 
and out of the knowledge gained during 
the week he found the material for his 
preaching. It was right to build chapels 
and make them as bright as possible, but 
they must remember it was the very poor 
and struggling they had to work for. It 
was not a question of ability in preaching, 
or of learning, but of understanding the 
needs of the people. When they found 
bright young men in the congregation it 
was well to get them to take part, to read 
a lesson or give out a hymn, or to pray ; 
and the young women should be en- 
couraged to sing in the choir. Then the 
elders would be drawn in through their 
interest in the young people. 

The Rev. F. Summers said the paper 
was a trumpet-call to the subscribers and 
friends of their missions. A mission con- 
gregation could not be developed unless 
‘funds were forthcoming to sustain the 
work. The list of subscribers inevitably 
diminished from year to year, and it 
needed hard work to keep up efficient sup- 
port. ‘The missionaries were in close touch 
with the people in their homes, helping 
and advising in every conceivable way; but 
it was a difficult question how to gather 
them in for the highest purpose of all— 
the worship of God. A small tract putting 
the case of Sunday worship might be of 
use. And why should not the fine music 
of their churches be made available also 
for their mission chapels ? 

The Rey. Denny Agate urged that in 
gathering a congregation it was not well 
that the people should have everything 
done for them, but they should be 
welcomed as fellow-labourers, and led to 
feel responsibility for the work as well as 
the worship. 

The Rev. T. Luoyp Jonzs said that in 
proposing that subject he had in mind the 
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objection that had been from time to 
time made to the gathering of a mission 
congregation, when it had been originally 
intended to induce those who were reached 
by the missionaries to attach themselves 
to the religious bodies to which they may 
have formerly belonged. But if they were 
all agreed that a mission congregation was 
an inevitable consequence of their work, 
they were right in considering how to 
develope it. 

The Rev. Sypyey Srrerr suggested 
that it might be well if in their Mission 
congregations they had a definite member- 
ship, so that whoever joined would express 
the desire to stand in definite relations to 
the minister and congregation ; and the 
members could then form a committee 
from among their number, to keep in 
touch with the general committee of the 
Society and with other similar work that 
was going on. 

The Rev. J. W. Bisnor thought the 
formation of a committee of the congrega- 
tion undesirable. It was a great help to 
know personally every child in the school, 
for through the children their parents 
were reached. 

Mr. G. J. Suiprer held that the people 
were best reached in their homes. 

Miss H. M. Jounson referred to the 
success of the Wesleyan Missions in 
Liverpool in forming a roll of their 
members. 


The Rev. T. Pree said that in Birming- 
ham there was no question as to the value 


of the Mission congregation, but its 
success grew out of home visitation. 
They found a working committee in con- 
nection with the congregation of service. 
They appointed stewards from among 
their number, and set their members todo 
practical work about the building. Special 
musical services they had found very use- 
ful in drawing people to the Mission, and 
also in furnishing an interest to the young 
people in preparing for them. 

The Rev. B. Waker said that to many 
poor women harassed to death during the 
week it was the greatest blessing to be 
able to do nothing on the Sunday, and to 
set the husband and the others to do the 
work of the house. Idleness in the higher 
sense was to them a means of grace sent 
by God, for the rest and development of 
the physical frame. As to the registra- 
tion of a congregation he had not found 
it successful. The most lasting work he 
had done had been when he gathered a 
few of his people about him after service, 
and had spoken to them of the spirit 
of the Master, and had inspired them 
to a true self-sacrifice. In such close 
personal intercourse the best work was 
done. 

The Crarrman and Mr. Harris. having 
each briefly spoken, the meeting was con- 
cluded. 


EVENING MEETING. 


After tea, the Conference was resumed, 
the chair being taken by Mr. Cuarues 
W. Jonss, J.P., who, in opening the 
proceedings, said that old methods 
were no better and no worse for 
being old, and new methods were no 
worse and no better for being new, but 
they must each stand on their own merits. 
He was annoyed by the great respect 
shown for precedents, and thought that 
they ought to judge of any work whether 
it was good in itself. In regard to their 
Mission he thought that the constant re- 
reference to what Dr, Tuckerman did as 
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the standard by which their present action 
was to be judged was a great injustice to 
Dr. Tuckerman. The work had grown 
with changing conditions, and he was 
convinced that if Dr. Tuckerman could be 
with them that evening and could see 
those buildings he would cordially approve, 
and say that was the kind of work of which 
he had dreamed. The beginning was to 
put a God-fearing man to go among the 
people as their friend, and the work was 
bound to grow as it had done. If any- 
one thought that the original idea of 
personal intercourse with the people was 
in the least set aside in their present’ 
work, they should go through the streets 
about the Mission with Mr. Lloyd Jones 
or Mr. Anderton, and see how famiharly 
they were known to all the people. He 
then called upon the Rev. W. J. Ciarxe, 
of the Hurst-street Mission, Birmingham, 
who read the following paper on 


“OLD AND NEW METHODS OF WORK.” 


With the view of preventing any possi- 
ble misunderstanding, it may be well for 
me to say at the beginning that in accept- 
ing the invitation given to me to address 
a few remarks to this Conference on the 
subject of “Old and New Methods of 
Work” in connection with our Domestic 
Missions, it is not implied for a moment 
that the old, the original methods adopted 
by Dr. Tuckerman and the early workers 


in the Domestic Mission field of labour 
have been, or are ever likely to become, 


entirely superseded or played out in their 
efforts to befriend and elevate the poor. 
They relied for the most part on the visi- 
tation of them at their own homes, on the 
supply of the most urgent of their bodily 
necessities, on helping services and the 
Sunday-school. And I venture to say 
that so long as the wail of poverty, the 
ery of distress, continue to be borne up- 
ward to the Throne of the Highest on 
every breeze that blows; so long as the 
greatest, although the unseen realities of 
life—the belief in God, the sense of duty, 
the hope of immortality—remain in the soul 
of man, so long will the methods of work 
devised by our predecessors remain just 
as needful, and of just the same incalcula- 
ble value as they ever were. It is not, 
therefore, as I understand it, so much a 
question of abandoning the old methods, 
as of considering to what extent the 
altered social and other conditions under 
which we labour make it desirable that 
we should, with the view of more surely 
and completely realising the objects at 
which we aim, employ, in addition to them, 
other and newer modes of work. 

Looking back to the time when most of 
our Domestic Missions were founded, we 
may say, as Mr. Disraeli once remarked 
with regard to a very different subject : 
“A good deal has happened since then.” 
The ways in which God may be served, 
immortal hopes made to dwell in the 
hearts, aud religious aims to control the 
lives, of the poorest, the humblest of His 
children, are seen to be far more numerous, 
and much closer at hand, than they were 
once supposed to be. The distinction 
between things sacred and things secular 
is by no means as sharply defined as it 
once was. Avd men and women every- 
where, in all churches and outside all 
churches, are awaking to a perception of 
the truth that there is no parsuit what- 
ever in which it is justifiable for man to 
engage at all, no single thing which it is 
right, under any circumstances, for man to 
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do, for which he may not ask the blessing 
and the consecration of religion. 

As evidence of this, permit me to quote 
a brief, but suggestive, passage from the 
fifty-ninth annual report of the Hxecutive 
Committee of the Benevolent Fraternity 
of Churches of Boston. Dr. Joseph 
Tuckerman began his labours as a minister 
at large, or Domestic Missionary, in Boston 
in 1826. In 1827 the work was taken in 
charge by the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, and transferred by the Association in 
1834 to what was then, and is now, 
known as ‘“ The Benevolent Fraternity of 
Churches.” The followimg are the opening 
sentences of the fifty-ninth annual report 
of the Executive Committee of this body :—- 

“The originators of this work must 
have felt, we are sure, a deep sense of 
responsibility in those early days when 
the sermon and the Sunday-school alone 
were thought to be all the attractions 
needed. Latterly a variety of inducements 
have been employed to attract and hold 
the young, who are too likely to be en- 
trapped by the greater attractions of the 
street and the saloon. People are not apt 
to become deeply interested in religious 
matters unless there is something cheerful 
and entertaining provided. It has been 
found that a successful way to make an 
impression on the young is by turning 
their attention to profitable reading, 
attractive games, gymnastics, social clubs, 
drill clubs, music, aud even dancing, All 


‘these, if properly managed, may be made 


important helps to a useful, a respectable, 
and a religious life.” 

After this we need not be much sur- 
prised to find that among the agencies men- 
tioned in the same report as being actively 
employed in connection with the Mission 
work are :—Girls’ club; boys’ club ; 
gymnasium for boys, for young men, and 
for young women; dancing school for 
children and adults ; calisthenics ; illus- 
trated lectures and entertainments ; dra- 
matic club; fife and drum corps; cadet 
corps ; kitchen garden, or practical house- 
keeping lessons ; outdoor sports and ex- 
cursions; classes for drawing, sewing, 
mending, dressmaking, embroidery, cook- 
ing, &e, And the report concludes with 
the following statement :—‘ A summary of 
the different methods employed in carrying 
out our plans would embrace nearly all 
modern helps to good citizenship, and 
nearly everything that comes within the 
scope of modern Christian civilisation.” 

Now I am not going to suggest that all 
our Domestic Missions should be Ameri- 
canised to the extent here indicated ; 
although I may as well be frank and say 
that if some darimg innovator “should 
venture to make such a suggestion, it 
would not upset or disturb me to any 
alarming extent. Indeed, I am not at all 
sure that the very audacity of such a pro- 
posal would not have a sort of fascination 
forme. It is, I believe, understood that 
some of our Haghsh Domestic Missions 
have, rightly or wrongly, travelled a pretty 
considerable distance in this direction 
already. To how many of them this 
suspicion attaches Iam not sure ; but ifany 
severe condemnation should ever be passed 
upon those to whom it does apply, then I 
can readily understand that somebody or 
other connected with this very Mill-street, 
Mission, with one or two of our London 
Missions, and with the Hurst-street Mis- 
sion at Birmingham, might begin to feel 
slightly uncomfortable. 

And now if I refer for just a moment to 


some of the methods of work we have em- 
ployed, and are still employing, in connec- 
tion with the Mission it is my privilege 
and my joy to represent, it 1s not a 
shadow’s shade of unworthy and un- 
becoming  self-satisfaction of any kind 
which prompts me to do it; for heaven 
knows I am far too conscious of my own 
shortcomings, too keenly sensitive of the 
better use to which many of my oppor- 
tunities might have been put, to yield to 
the temptation of laying to my soul 
any flattering unction of that sort. 
I do so only because I can in that respect, 
at any rate, speak of the results which 
have followed a certain line of policy from 
actual personal knowledge, and because I 
believe that in Domestic Mission work, as 
in most other things, facts are of in- 
finitely greater value than arguments, and 
experience a far safer guide than any 
mere foreshadowing of probabilities and 
logical inference-drawing, however clever 
it may be, or may seem to be. 

Apart from the religious services, the 
Sunday-schools, the home visitations, &c., 
and the various philanthropic agencies, 
we have the following in greater or lesser 
activity : — Classes for Biblical study, 
English literature, vocal and instrumental 
music, chemistry, physiography, basket- 
making, artificial flower-making, sewing, 
dressmaking, sick, saving, dividend, and 
prudent clubs, recreation room, cricket 
clubs, band of hope, mothers’ meetings, 
children’s Cinderellas, guild of play, en- 
tertainments club, social gatherings, out- 
door excursions; &c. 

Now before venturing on the extensive 
alterations of the Mission premises, which 
the proposal to include many of these 
agencies in our work necessitated, we sub- 
mitted our extended scheme of work to Dr. 
Martineau, and asked his opinion upon it, 
who wrote to us as follows:— Most 
heartily do I wish well to all the objects 
embraced in your larger scheme, and 
testify my goodwill and my partnership in 
your effort by such small contribution to 
your fund as it is in my power to send. 
The new influences which you propose to 
create are all of them approved instru- 
ments of social well-being, which every 
good citizen, without distinction, must 
naturally desire to set in action.” : 

We wrote also to. Mr. Geo. R. Sins, 
who, I happen to know, is deeply interested 
in the welfare of the poor, and has a very 
wide and exact personal knowledge of the 
conditions under which they live, who 
in reply wrote thus :—“TI am delighted 
with your proposals; for I know 
from long experience how sorely the 
poor suffer from the absence of those 
opportunities of innocent recreation which 
are always within the reach of the 
wealthier classes. The fault of many 
well-meant plans for their elevation has 
been the utter lack of the attractive 
element in the popular sense of the word. 
In making this element one of the great 
features of your Domestic Mission, you 
have, I believe, taken a long stride on the 
royal road to success in dealing with one 
of the most difficult questions of the 
day.” 

Now, without going into minute details, 
it will, perhaps, suffice if I say generally 
that, as far as we are concerned, the results 
of what was then regarded as a new 
and somewhat hazardous venture have 
far surpassed our most sanguine anticipa- 
tions. Never before have we been sur- 
rounded by so earnest, so willing, so 


devoted a band of workers ; never have so 
large a number of young people been 
gathered about us, and, best of all, never 
before have our Sunday religious services 
been so largely and so regularly attended ; 
never more characterised by true devoutness 
and sincerity ; never more a-source of real 
help and blessing to the worshippers than 
they have been since these changes were 
introduced. And this I attribute in some 
measure to the circumstance that we have 
thus striven to bring the Mission into 
touch with nearly every aspect of the lives 
of the people we desired to reach and 
attract. Judging by the lines on which 
many of our Missions have in the#past 
been conducted, and on which most 
religious institutions are conducted now, 
one would imagine that colour, bright- 
ness, cheerfulness, are regarded as among 
the craftiest of the devil’s devices. My 
own feeling is that he finds in gloom, 
dinginess, monotony, and coldness instru- 
ments infinitely better suited to his 
purpose. We have too long aliowed 
the gin palace, the dancing saloon, 
the low concert hall to monopolise, for 
vicious and debasing ends, the music, the 
light, the beauty which we might employ 
as the gifts of God for high and ennobling 
purposes. 

I think we have too long allowed these 
people to have it too much their own way ; 
and that for the policy of mere denuncia- 
tion, which, as a rule, has precious little 
effect on those it is intended for, it would 
in many cases be far wiser to substitute 
that of bold and open competition. I have 
not the least hesitation in expressing the 
belief that in our Missions we should do 
well to act on the assumption that for the 
poor as well as for other classes, and 
particularly for young people, amusement 
of some sort is a necessity, and that if 
pure, wholesome, and enjoyable eutertain- 
ments and modes of recreation be not 
provided, resort will probably be had to 
those which are impure and unwholesome. 
T have no faith in the policy which simply 
calls upon those it is sought to influence 
for their good to abandon all pernicious 
forms of enjoyment, while offering no 
substitutes at all, or only such as are so 
insipid and colourless as to have no attrac- 
tion for them. I believe in providing 


| substitutes which, while bright and satisty- 


ing, shall yet be innocent, and connected 
with religious rather than with irreligious 
associations and aims. And here let me 
say, with all the earnestness of which I am 
capable, that in doing this and similar work 
I would never be content to base it on other 
than the highest ground. I would engage 
in if in no other or lower spirit than that 
which pervades those inspiring lines of 
old George Herbert's : 


“Teach me my God and King, 
Thy will in ail to see ; 

And what I do in anything, 
To do it as for Theo.” 


I say we are entitled to claim this high 
sanction for the methods of work to which 
I am referring, when it is remembered 
that many of those who attend our 
Missions are, during the week immersed 
in the toils and engaged in the conflicts 
inseparable from lives of wearying and 
monotonous labour, beset by temptations 
and harassed with anxieties which are 
peculiarly their own, and whom we could 
not theretore hope to attract or to retain 
without bringing them into contact with 
light and cheerful surroundings, but 
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whose souls, once having got them under 
our influence, we can gradually fire 

with religious hopes and aims, until at 
last we bring them to realise that in the 
music of the hymn, the plaint of the 
prayer, the memory of the Sabbath, 
there is strength and comfort, there. is 
protection in the hour of trial and temp- 
tation. 

The secretary of our Mission Cricket Club 
told me on one occasion that he was sure 
the recollection of the Sunday service, and 
the associations of the Mission generally, 
had a restraining influence upon the 
members, causing them in the cricket- 
field to abstain from a kind of behaviour, 
and the use of a sort of language, in which 
others were often all too ready to indulge. 
And from my own personal observation, I 
am convinced that our recreation room, 
which is open nightly, and which is pro- 

vided with draughts, dominoes, bagatelle 
boards, and refreshments, has kept scores 
of young men away from othe- and less 
reputable amusements and places. While, 
as showing the sort of value they them- 
selves place upon the opportunities of 
innocent recreation there provided for 
them, I may, perhaps, be excused for 
mentioning that some few months since 
when the room needed re-furnishing and 
decorating, those who use it, poor as most 
of them are, set to work and did all that 
was needed themselves at a cost of about 
£30, without asking for a shilling from 
the Mission Committee, or from anybody 
élse.-as 
T hold, then, that not only with respect 
to its uplifting and purifying influences, 
its high aims and sacred associations, 
’ but with respect also to the beauty and 
the brightness of the Mission buildings, 
and the cheerful and helpful character of 
_ the life always going on within them, every 
Domestic Mission should be in a social as 
' well asa religious sense the home of all 
associated with it ; who should be able to 
find there, not only on the Sunday, but on 
week-day as well, a degree of real happiness, 
a measure of satisfaction and innocent 
pleasure, second only to that which may 
be extracted from the sanctities of the 
family hfe and the hallowed delights of 
the fireside and home. 

In all fT have said it has, of course, been 
taken for granted, as something about 
which all of us are certain to be in perfect 
agreement, that if itis to be true to the 
main purpose for which it was founded, 
then, come what may, a Domestic Mission 
must always be, first and above all, a 
religious institution. And while I am 
prepared to maintain that the agencies to 
which I have referred are, when properly 
managed, good in themselves, without 
regard to any ulterior purpose whatever, 
I plead for a place for them in connection 
with our Domestic Mission work, on the 
ground that they can be used as stepping- 
stones to higher and better things; that 
we may find in them material which may 
help us in building the golden bridge con- 
necting earth with heaven. 

One other word only in conclusion. I 
desire to express my solemn conviction 
that these Domestic Missions of ours are 
among the truest, the noblest, embodiments 
of Christ’s own conception of what a 
Church of his should be I have ever heard 
of or met with. 

God forbid that we should magnify our 
office ; and God forbid, on the other hand, 
that we should fail to realise how sacred is 


the nature of the trust committed to our’ 


charge, how solemn are the responsibilities 
it involves, how priceless, beyond measure, 
are the opportunities it brings. For my own 
part, the longer I live the more firmly 
do I become possessed with the belief that 
of all forms of organised effort yet devised 
for the higher service of man, none bear a 
closer likeness to the religion taught and 
practised by Christ himself than do our 
Domestic Missions, and none, therefore, are 
more surely on the side of these forces, 
visible and invisible, which are for ever 
making for the reign of truth and 
righteousness, of justice and love, the 
whole world over. And with all my soul 
do I believe that their work belongs to 
that sphere of human effort of which 
Shakespeare has declared, “It blesseth 
him that gives and him that takes”; and 
of which a still higher authority once said, 
“Tt is more blessed to give than to 
receive.” 

The Rev. SypNey H. Steuer opened the 
discussion. He expressed the most cordial 
approval of the paper, and found nothing 
to add to it. It was a word that wanted 
badly to be said. At almost every annual 
meeting of his Mission someone was 
found who regretted the old days and the 
old ways of work, and caused some dis- 
couragement to the workers by suggesting 
that they were not carrying out the original 
intention of the Mission. But the new 


work was essential to present-day needs, 
and had grown out of the experience of the 


missionaries. For himself he found that 
after all in home visitation he could not 
come into close touch with all the members 
of afamily. 'T'o reach the fathers and the 
young people it was necessary to reach 
them in the hours of their leisure and 
enjoyment, when they were not at home ; 
and to keep them from the public-house 
and unhealthy places. of amusement, they 
had to provide what was better. It was 
not enough to go to the homes of the 
people and urge them to keep out of 
temptation and live the higher and better 
life ; they must keep in touch with them 
through the week, and know how they 
play their games, and do their work. It 
was the greatest service their helpers 
rendered when they thus came into 
friendly touch with the young people, and 
urged them to self-improvement, and gave 
the right tone to their recreations. The 
public-house was the problem of every 
poor neighbourhood, and as a place of 
social resort was necessary they must pro- 
vide a healthy substitute for the drink 
shop. 

Mr. Street then gave a most interesting 
account of the experiment he and his 
friends had made in providing a public- 
houseand club rooms, without intoxicants ; 
an experiment recently described by Mr. 
Roper in these columns. The few months 
of work had so far been very encouraging, 
but of course they could not yet say how it 
would turn out. But he should not be 
satisfied unless it proved a commercial 
success, so that others in other parts of the 
city might be encouraged to follow their 
example. Such an effort he felt to be 
distinctly in the line of Domestic Mission 
work. 

The Rev. J. Warn said that in Bristol 
also they had the vexed question of new 
or old, but he trusted that the paper of 
the evening would settle the question 
once for all. Social and-religious work 
must be blended together as one. 
Organised work such as that of the 


penny bank gave them a natural entrance 
to the homes of the people, and the 
opportunity for more intimate relations 
and religious ministrations. 

The Rev. F. Summers thought that what 
were called their new methods had always 
been contemplated, though in earlier 
years the work had yerhaps been more 
educational than recreative. But now 
Government through evening classes and 
continuation schools was doing the educa- 
tional work more efficiently than they 


could do it, and they had to reconsider 
their methods and see what new help they 


could give in brightening and uplifting 
the lives of the people. Efforts in the 
encouragement of thrift were most 
valuable, and when undertaken in con- 
connection with classes of young men and 
women greatly improved the attendance. 

The Rev. Lawrences Scorr referred toa 
danger in connection with their football 
clubs and musical societies. He had 
found that often the young people found 
they could make profit out of their foot- 
ball and their musical skill and were 
tempted into less desirable associations 
and drawn away from the Missions. For 
the sake of the young people themselves 
means ought to be found to strengthen 
their loyalty and hold them to the 
Missions. It depended largely on their 
helpers, and he was thankful to know how 
rich in good workers some of their 
Missions were. But the difficulty ought 
not to be overlooked. pee 

The Rey. W. L. Tucker had found that 
he could get large numbers of people to a 
tea-party, but to bring them to the service 
of the church was more difficult. He 
thought if their elder and more prominent 
men would take a more direct part in the 
work of the schools and in their services, 
the example would be very helpful. 

The Rey. J. C. Srrerr said that it was 
a matter of sorrow and regret that 
Domestic Missions had to exist, and that 
special provision had to be made for — 
special classes. The ideal was a church 
in which all classes were united together, 
yet the present conditions of sociely ren- 
dered the provision of special agencies 
inevitable. He refefred to the splendid 
work being done by the Birmingham Mis- 
sions, which in their manifold activities 
were really like a department of the 
State providing for the welfare of the 
people. The Missions were religious in 
them action, and their methods were in 
the spirit of Christ making for the well- 
being of the world. 

Mr. CuarKxe acknowledged the great 
kindness with which his paper had been 
received, and the meeting terminated with 
a vote of thanks to the Chairman. 

+ —— 


WEDNESDAYS MEETINGS. 


On Wednesday morning a devotional 
service was heldin the chapel, conducted by 
the Rev. H. W. Hawkes, an address on 
“Tove” being given by the Rev. 
Charles Hargrove, and at 11 o’clock 
the Conference was resumed. ‘The chair 
was taken by Mr. Rosurtr D. Hour, J.P., 
and a paper was read by Mr. Ricnarp 
Rosinson on- 


“Tur Revations or Domestic Missions 
TO CHARITY ORGANISATION AND OTHER 
KINDRED AGENCIES.” 

The paper dealt especially with the 
conditions of work in Liverpool, with 
which Mr. Robinson had direct personal 
acquaintance, describing the operations of 
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the Charity Organisation Society of that 
city, known by the preferable name of the 
Central Relief Society. Workers in the 
Liverpool Domestic Missions knew what 
invaluable help was received from that 
Society, especially since some twelve years 
ago important districts of the city were 
apportioned to committees of voluntary 
visitors, who thus gained an intimate 
knowledge of the conditions of poverty to 
be relieved, and that insight into character, 
without which charitable efforts could be 
of very little avail. At the same time it 
must be admitted that the work of the 
Central Relief Society was merely pallia- 
tive and was quite insufficient to deal with 
the problem as a whole. That Society 
could only give relief for a few weeks in 
cases of acute distress, but when trade 
was slack there were always large numbers 
of the older, less vigorous, less intelligent 
artisans, who were the first to be thrown 
out, and the last to be taken on again, 
whose helplessness was aggravated by the 
unhealthy conditions of city life, for whom 
help ought to be found. There ought to 
be some means of providing work for these. 
The majority were not habitual drunkards or 
habitual livers on charity, but were eager 
for work. With the problem of labour 
the Central Relief Society did not under- 
take directly to deal, and those who were 
engaged in mission work and were face to 
face with the problem saw that some other 


agency was required to meet the need. By 
two méthods the relief of this chronic 


distress had been attempted—by providing 
special workshops in the city itself, and by 
taking land on which the people might be 
set to work. The Central Relief Society 
in special reports bad suggested that 
either the Guardians or some voluntary 
association might with advantage pursue 
this latter course. It might be objected 
that the question was too large to be 
dealt with by their Domestic Mission 
Societies, that the vast extent of the evil, 
and the causes at its root, must be dealt 
with by the whole nation ; but they might 
at least do something in their own 
immediate neighbourhood. The most 
successful effort of the kind had been the 
Farm colony of the Salvation Army at 
Hadleigh, Essex. This and other experi- 
ments had proved what might be done 
to put new life and energy into those who 
had sunk into the despair of abject 
poverty. A certain percentage of failures 
there were, of course, sure to be, but the 
‘large majority of those received into the 
colonies were set upon their feet again, 
and found employment in this country or 
abroad. The labour colonies of Germany 
and similar experiments in America, at 
New York, Chicago, and Detroit, showed 
the same good results. The Liverpool 
Lord Mayor’s Commission on _ the 
Unemployed in 1894 had strongly urged 
the adoption of this method. It might be 
difficult for the Municipality or the 
Guardians to work such a_ scheme, 
although the Guardians do assist some 
of the labour homes already estab- 
lished by contributing to the extent 
of 5s. a head towards the maintenance of 
the labourers, and such support of 
voluntary efforts might be: extended. If 
the Central Relief Society would under- 
take such an effort, they would receive the 
cordial support of all Domestic Mission 
workers, but failing them, why should not 


the Missions themselves make the 
attempt? No very large scheme or 
great expenditure need at first be 


contemplated, and if the right man for the 
management of such a farm, at no great 
distance from the city, could be found, there 
would be little fear of failure. It would 
be only carrying out the great tradition of 
their Mission for the last sixty years and 
completing the circle of their efforts to 
minister to the needs of the neglected 
poor. 

[ Mr. Robinson’s paper we hope to print more 
fully next week. | 


Mr. W. Grisrwoop, secretary of the 


Liverpool Central Relief Society, opened |) 


the discussion. He said that Society 
only dealt with cases of temporary dis- 
tress and of deserving character, not 
the drunkard or reprobate. The 
Poor Law dealt with the latter. The 
Society did its work through district 
committees—ladies and gentlemen who 
had leisure to interest themselves in the 
details of the daily life of those needing 
help. Domestic missionaries could seek 
out deserving cases, going from door to 
door; they could also send representatives 
to serve on the district committees. Some- 
times the aid rendered by the Society 
went on three or four months; and after- 
wards the families needed to be watched 
and pursuaded to become thrifty. Without 
some test such as their workshop, it would 
be impossible to find out whether all the 
cases were deserving or not, and he did 


not think it caused the men to lose caste. 
They were seldom asked to relieve superior 


artisans who, as a rule, found no need to 
apply for aid. Whenever groceries were 
given they were in addition to money; 
the average man could earn over 3s. per 
day in the workshop cutting firewood. At 
present there was an abundance of work 
to be had in Liverpool; but hard times 
would come again, and it would always 
be less demoralising to give money as 
wages thanas adole. The national work- 
shop in Paris was disastrous. It was 
good often to teach necessitous men a 
trade. The farm work suggested might 
be desirable ; but it should not be made 
sensational. Let it be simply a general 
labour farm. 

The Rev. F. Summers thought that no 
case should be relieved unless it could be 
effectually and thoroughly dealt with. 
Men who objected to the labour test were, 
on the whole, the least deserving. He did 
not believe in farm colonies; they took 
men too far away from their accustomed 
employments. Besides, efforts of that 
sort brought down wages. He would test 
men by making them cart loads of stones 
from one corner to another, and then 
back again; and not let them produce 
goods that would compete with the 
markets and tend to reduce profits. Pro- 
ductive labour tests were a mistake, 
injuring trade and industry. . In his own 
district the so-called deserving poor were 
so unscrupulous that some of them got on 
five separate lists for Christmas dinners. 

The Rev. W. J. Charke was in hearty 
accord with the paper, but not with the 
previous speaker. He was sure it was 
better to deal with a case of need partially 
than not at all. Men who objected to 
labour tests were not necessarily un- 
deserving. Great care should be exer- 
cised ; but it was easily possible to be too 
hard. In twelve months’ careful test in 
his own district he had not discovered six 
cases of duplication. The police aided in 
finding children deserving of clothing, 
which was marked so that it conld not be 


sold. Ungenerous treatment was some- 
times meted out to the deserving poor by 
those from whom might be expected 
different things. They might be more 
sinned against than sinning. If they had 
special vices, had they not also special 
virtues? Every day he saw amongst the 
poorest of the poor a measure of selt- 
sacrifice, by the side of which the bene- 
factions of the rich were not to be named. 
He did not believe in the doctrine that if 
we could at once make the poor virtuous, 
we should abolish poverty. 

The Rey. Cuartes Harcrove thought 
that in a certain seuse missionary effort 
could be too scrupulously unsectarian. 
People who were helped ought to be ex- 
pected to attach themeelves to the Mission 
and send their children to the school. 
Every missionary ought to look upon the 
Charity Organisation as his servant, and 
yet he himself should be its agent. 

The Revs. L. Scorr and V. Herrorp 
also joined in the discussion, after which 
Mr. Rosrnson briefly replied. 


The Conference was resumed after 
lunch, when the chair was taken by 
Alderman W. B. Bowrrina, J.P., and a 
paper was read by the Rev. James C. 
Srreet, of Shrewsbury, on 


“THE DRINK CURSE, AND HOW TO DEAL 
WITH IT.” 

Speaking to a body of experts, familiar 
with aspects of suffering, sin, and ruin 
hidden from the gaze of the world, Mr. 
Street felt that he was set free from the 
awful but easy task of demonstrating the 
existence and potency of what was rightly 
called ‘The Drink Curse.” They were 
only too familiar with. the revolting 
features of drunkenness and its attendant 
vices. Much of their work was hindered, 
much of it spoilt, by the recurring flow of 
viciousness from that exhaustless fountain 
of evil. The question was, how to deal 
with that curse. The drunkard was con- 
stantly in their path, and those who were 
involved in the misery he caused. Some- 
times they seemed to give per- 
manent help, but for the most 
part it was only a temporary pallia- 
tion of the evil. They never gave 
up a case, or ceased from their efforts, and 
used every means to elevate and to pro- 
vide counter-attractions and awaken higher 
interests, and yet the tide of evil still 
flowed on, and was too strong and con- 
tinuous for them. They were giving 
medicine to the sick and food to the 
starving, but the foul drains from the 
dram shop were ever poisoning fresh 
victims, and poverty was always being 
newly created. All around, at every 
corner, in every street, the public-house 
flaunted its seductions before the eyes of 
the people. The contrast between these 
places and their own homes and work- 
shops was too marked, and the tempta- 
tion too overmastering. Once under their 
influence the victims were alcoholised to 
their ruin. The wealthier classes could 
escape from such surroundings, but the 
poor had no real freedom of choice, and 
the publican naturally wished to push his 
trade. It was not the public-house which 
was the evil; there must. be places of 
entertainment, of refreshment and public 
resort. It was the special article sold in 
those houses in which the mischief lay. 

Undoubtedly the working men of Pres- 
ton, seventy years ago, were right when 
they taught that personal abstinence from 


be 
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drink was the perfect cure for drunken- 
ness, and the remedy for all the evils 
which alcohol brought into the world. 
In the region of moral suasion multitudes 
of good men and women had worked and 
were working now as arduously as ever. 
But the path of total abstinence was not 
easy to enter, and the temptations to leave 
it were numerous and powerful. Those 
who urged a moderate use of alcohol upon 
the people set them an impossible task; 
they had not strength enough, and their 
conditions were too hard. And even to 
the educated moderate drinker, experience 
in every rank of life showed how great 
the danger was. They must, therefore, 
work for total abstinence. Much 
progress had been made: there were said 
to be between five and six millions of 
personal abstainers in the United King- 
dom. And yet the organised drink traffic 
was a tremendous force in the national 
life ; no words could be too strong for the 
insidious evil it wrought. To oppose this 
they must use every effort—preach total 
abstinence, and use every agency they 
could discover to ameliorate the condition 
of the victims. But further than, that, 
new power must be put into the hands of 
the people, to free themselves from the 
presence of the public-house. The re- 
sponsibility of regulating the drink traffic 
in their midst should be laid upon the 
people themselves, and new hope and 
energy would be roused in them to fight 
against that great evil and overcome it. 


{Mr. Street’s paper we hope to print in full 
next week, or in the following week. | 


The Rey. J. W. Brsuor opened the dis- 
cussion. He said the time for speaking 
was past,and the time for action had 
come. A great mistake was made in not 
conceding the principle of compensation, 
for by this time much of the evil might 
have been removed. The coffee tavern 
keeper had yet to learn his business. He 
had spoken to at least 120 people about 
vetoing the sale of intoxicating liquor 
to young people under eighteen, and not 
one opposed the scheme. He believed in 
Local Option. 

The Rey. J. Warn said that for some 
time he was opposed to legislation in this 
connection, thinking it was a personal 
matter; but he now thought otherwise. 

Miss H. M. Jonnson thought that if 
power were given to the people they would 
use it rightly. In Norway it was Local 
Option and not the Gothenburg system 
that had brought about such good results. 

The Rev. S. A. SrernrHan asked why 
temperate drinkers did not in public state 
why they held aloof from total abstinence 
work. It was not so much a question of 
personal conduct as of civic policy. 
Advocates of Local Veto are not now 
called fanatics. He believed public-houses 
would be closed if Local Option were 
granted. Statistics showed that the 
population in the lowest parts of the 
towns were more in favour of it than the 
parts socially higher. The curse was not 
confined to the working-classes and the 
poor. 

The Rev. F. Auten thought that every 
Christian minister ought to be a teetotaller. 
He was surprised that so few Unitarian 
Sunday-schools had Bands of Hope. 

Mr. James Surru spoke as one engaged 
in the trade and believed it was as 
honourable as any other, and was cater- 
ing for a real want. Men had a right 
to eat and, drink as they liked. It 


did no good to denounce the publicans in 
hard terms. The trade should be put on 
a just basis. A monopoly had been 
created and the rate of profit had been 
unnaturally increased. Those who advo- 
cated “no more licences”? were the best 
friends of the publicans. 

The Rev. Cuartes Hargrove said he 
was not a total abstainer, and claimed to 
be free to drink as long as he did not go 
to excess... He had been a total abstainer 
for prolonged periods. Alcohol was not 
a poison to him, but was good for his 
health, in moderation. Again and again 
he had asked himself whether he could 
do good by being teetotal, and he did not. 
think he could. Much depended upon a 
man’s environment. Had he been born a 
cobbler destined to work long hours in 
vitiated atmosphere he might have had a 
craving fer drink. The cure was the 
improvement in the conditions of lite. 

The CuarrMman said that as one who had 
gone into the slums to see for himself he 
came to the conclusion that the only 
bright comfortable spot on Sundays was 
the public-house. Rational amusements 
and better houses must be provided. He 
was in favour of Local Veto. Licences 
were granted wickedly. No one could 
measure the harm done by intemperate 
drinking. , The present system was as bad 
as it could be. 

The Rev. J. C. StrErer summarised the 
discussion very ably, and replied to the 
various points raised. 

The meetings of the Conference closed 
with an evening reception at the Mission, 
for which Sir John and Lady Brunner had 
issued invitations. Iu the absence of the 
President, the guests were received by 
Mr. Walter Holland and Miss Holland, 
and there was a very large gathering, 
about 300 being present. An organ recital 
and choral music from ‘ Miriam” were 
given in the chapel, Mr. F. Robinson 
presiding at the organ, and at a subsequent 
meeting in the lecture hall some short 
speeches were made by visitors and other 
friends, and an address to Dr. Martineau, 
one of the original founders of the Liver- 
pool Mission, on the completion of his 
ninety-fourth year was adopted. 
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[Notices and Reports for this Departimen¢ should 
be as brief as possible,and be sent in by Thursday 
Morning.) 

_—-— 

Blackpool.—The Rev. William Binns has an- 
nounced to the congregation of Bank-street Unit- 
arian’ Free Church his intention of retiring from 
active service, and will conclude his ministry in 
October next. The reason for this decision is the 
ill-health of Mrs. Binns and his own far from 
robust health. After forty-one years’ service in 
the ministry, the last six spent in Blackpool, Mr. 
Binns will enter on a well-earned rest. He intends 
to continue, at any rate for the pres2nt, his resi- 
dence in Blackpool. 

Ciliau-Aeron, Cardiganshire.—On Wednes- 
day, April 12, there was a large gathering on the 
occasion of ‘the laying of memorial stones in connec- 
tion with the new chapel which is being built from 
designs prepared by Mr. A. S. Tayler, of the 
Sanctuary, Westminster. In the afternoon a short 
service was held in the open air under the 
presidency of the Rev. Lewis Williams, resident 
minister. After the singing of Gwilym Marles’s 
fine dedication hymn to the “Old Hundredth,” the 
Rev. John Davies, of Alltyplacca, read an appro- 
priate portion of Scripture and offered prayer. 
Then stones inscribed with their names were laid 
by the Rey. Lewis Williams, the Rev. E. Ceredig 
Jones, M.A. (Bradford), Mr. Thomas Jonathan 
(Foelallt), Miss M, A, Evans (Tynant, in place of 


her mother who was unable to attend through 
illness), Captaia Davies (Rhydowen), and Miss 
Jenkins (Trecefel). Hach of these friends repeated 
the words “In the name of the most High God 
our heavenly Father, I declare this stone well and 


truly laid, and may He bless the edifice.” The 
service concluded with a short prayer by the pastor. 
After tea, which had been generously provided by 
members of the congregation, a public meeting 
was held in the new school-room, , which was 
crowded in every part. An opening hymn having 
been sung the Rev. L. Williams, who presided 
stated that towards the £1,250 required to com- 


plete their scheme, which included the i 
ne, which erection of 
the schoolroom in which they were “assembled, the 


chapel house, stables, and the chapel, they had 
already received about £1,000,  ‘owards that 
amount the Rev. Ei. Ceredig Jones had found about 
£400, and had helped them in other ways, Their 
gratitude was specially due to their English friends, 
who had responded most generously to their appea). 
He hoped that when the chapel was ready for 
occupation, in the autumn, it would be possible to 
open it free of debt. Tie Rev, E. E. Jenkins, of 
Capelygroes, congratulated the congregation upon 
the progress which they had made towards securing 
a home that was worthy of their great cause. The 
new chapel was erected, as it should be—on a rock, 
It would remain as a monument of their zeal and 
earnestness, but the spiritual building which would 
be done within its walls would have a still more 
enduring influence. The Rev. J. H. Davies, the 
rector of the parish, said he was glad to come and 
rejoice with them that day. Cordial relations had 
existed for two centuries or more between the 
church and the chapel. When they required any 
good music in connection with their church 
functions they looked to the chapel choir for help, 
and always got it, He referred in feeling terms to 
the affection which had sprung up between him and 


their late minister, the Rev. William Rees. and said 
he was glad to find that their young pastor was 


following in his steps. The rector was quite over- 
come with emotion, and was unable to continue his 
address. The Rev. Thomas Pugh, curate of the 
parish, as @ representative of the mother church, 
said he was present to accentuate as far as he could 
the feeling of Christian unity which had been 
dwelt upon by the rector. He had watched the 
progress of their new scheme with interest, and 
felt that the mother was in danger of being 
out-distanced by her more vigorous daughter. 
Captain Davies said he considered it a great honour 
and privilege to have his name inscribed on one of 
the memorial stones. That place was to him holy 
ground. He loved the spot. It was there that 
fifty years previously he had laid the foundation of 
his faith, which consisted of two great principles — 
‘““one God the Father of all; and love to God and 
man.” On this foundation he had tried to build 
his character in this life and his hopes for the life 
to come. In his many travels in India, China, and 
elsewhere, the great principles which he had lean t 
on that spot had been a source of strength and un- 
failing comfort to him. The Rev. E. Ceredig Jones 
said that on that day was fulfilled one of the dreams 
of his childhood and youth, When he attended the 
old meeting-house in his early days it had always 
struck him that they deserved a more comfortable, 
religious home. He then made a vow that if 
it were ever in his power to build for thema new 
chapel he would do so. For the last few years he 
had done his best to give a practical expression to 
this long-cherished desire to help their cause. Their 
congregation had a most interesting history, and 
dated from the visit of Walter Craddock, the 
apostle of Nonconformity, to the district about 
the year 1649. Ever since then there had been a 
Nonconformist congregation at Ciliau-Aeron, Until 
the year 1672 the worshippers had to meet secretly 
iu the woods and glens in the neighbourhood, and 
occasionally in each other’s dwellings. For a long 
time after this they continued: to assemble in pri- 
vate houses until the squire of the parish, Mr. 
Davies, of Foelallt, built for them the old chapel 
which had just been pulled down. It had been 
licensed as a place of worship on Oct. 8, 1755, but 
it was most probable that it had been erected some 
years previously. At that time the minister was 
the Rev. Philip Pugh. In 1773 the celebrated 
scholar and'poet, David Davies, of Castle Howell, 
became minister of the chapel, and attracted large 
congregations by his eloquence. . He made an ap- 
peal to the young people present to be true to the 
noble traditions of their church, and to take anactive 
personal interest in religious work, Let them build 
their character on the rock of truth according to 
the plan which Jesus had supplied them with, and 
then in their new religious home they would wor- 
ship the Lord in the beauty of holiness. Mr, David 
Davies, of Llanarth, the Rev. John Davies, and Mr. 
Daniel Jenkins, of Glanwern, were also among the 
speakers, and a most delightful meeting was 


brought to a close by the singing cf a hymn and a 
benediction, 

Coventry.—On Sunday week the Rev. Stopford 
A. Brooke preached, at the Great Meeting, a sermon 
on the renewal of life and hope. The text was 
Mark xvi, 5 and 6. 

Elland.—On March 25 the ladies of the church, 
and the Guild of Goodfellowship, gave an enter- 
tainment of a rather novel character. They wore 
the national costumes of England, Scotland, Ireland, 
aud Wales, Mrs. Fred Lee representing “ Britannia.” 
National songs were sung by the chorus, and there 
were solos, recitations, and readings. During the 


interval the performers were very busy selling re- 
freshments to the audience, and presented a pretty 


appearance. Mrs, H. Dyson, of Halifax, presided, 
and made an encouraging little speech. 
Hastings.—On Tuesday week the Rev. S. 
Gardner Preston lectured at the Girls’ Board 
School, Githa-road, Clive Vale, his subject being 
“ Can we reconcile the Goodness of God with Pain 
and Evil?” General Luard presided. The lecture, 
which dealt with the great question of moral 
responsibility in a practical and helpful manner, 
was one of a course Mr. Preston is delivering. 
London : Hackney.—A conversazione was held 
in the schoolroom on Tuesday evening, and most of 
the members of the congregation were present in 
order to meet the recently-appointed minister, the 
Rev. R. H. U. Bloor. After some songs, &c., under 
the superintendence of Mr. L. Taylor, the organist, 
a resolution offering a hearty welcome to Mr. and 
Mrs. Bloor was proposed by the hon. treasurer, Mr, 
Collier, seconded by Mr. Cornish, the hon. sec., 
and supported by the Rey. H. W. Perris, of 
Forest-gate, as representing the London ministers. 
London : Wandsworth.—Will secretaries and 
persons otherwise interested kindly note that the 
present secretary of this church is Mr. H. B. 
Lawford, 28, Nightingale lane, Balham, 8.W., Mr. 
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report in much the same healthy and satisfactory 
tone. 

North Cheshire Unitarian Sunday School 
Union,—The annual conversazione was held at 
Stockport on Saturday last. About 200 friends 
sat down to tea. After the committee meeting, 
at which it was decided to bold the picnic at 
Stalybridge on July 1, and the annual meeting 
at Glossop on Oct. 21, the chair was taken 
by Mr. Juhn Barrow, the vite-president, in the 
absence of the president (Rey. W. Harrison) 
abroad on account of. ill-health, The Rev. J. 
Morley Mills attended as delegate from. the 
“South Cheshire and District Sunday School Union, 
and delivered an excellent short address during the 
evening. An interesting programme was given by 
the Stockport friends, consisting of glees, action 
songs, and a large number of tableaux by the 
children, the whole passing off very well. The 
vote of thanks at the close was moved by the Rey. 
H. E. Dowson, B.A., and seconded by the Rey. 
T. R, Elliott. The Rey. B. ©. Constable and the 
Chairman, respectively, replied. 

Nottingham: Christ Chureh.—A service for 
the induction of the Rev. W. Lindsay, the newly- 
appointed minister, was held on Monday evening, 
the Revs. Joseph Freeston, A. Bennett, H. Gow, 
H. S. Perris, and Mr. Jesse Hind, J.P., taking part. 
The charge was given by the Rey. J. K. Smith, of 
Belper. 

Pendleton.—A meeting was held in the school- 
room last Saturday evening to welcome the Rev. 
and Mrs. Jenkin Thomas cn their settlement in 
the district. Mr. Robertson presided, and amongst 


those present were the Revs. D. Agate, A. Dolphin, : 


G. Evans, W. George, W. Holmshaw, G. Knight, 
C. Roper, W. R. Shanks, F. Wood, and Messrs. G. 
H. Leigh, C. Agate, J. Wigley, T. Robinson, J. 
Milner, Revs. — Clark (Bible Christian), — Pope 
Congregationalist), — Glynn (Calvanistic Metho- 


Cu Renton having xesigned after eleven years of | dist). The Chairman said it was a rare thing at 


office, 

Long Sutton, Lincolnshire.—The 199th anni- 
versary of this place of worship was commemo- 
rated on Sunday and Monday last. The services 
were conducted by the Rev. A. J. Marchant, of 
Deptford (Messenger of the General Baptist 
Assembly). On Monday evening the proceedings 
consisted of a lecture on Dr. Brooke Herford’s 
“Story of Religion in England,” illustrated by 
magie lantern views, illuminated by the new 
acetylene gas, The connective readings were given 
by Rev. A. J. Marchant. The lecture was followed 
by short addresses, in which the Revs. A. J. 
Marchant, A. Julian (Congregaticnalist), W. J. 
Pond (pastor), and Mr. F. C. Boltz (treasurer) 
took part. The attendances were good throughout, 
the collections satisfactory, and the whole proceed- 
irgs thoroughly interesting and successful. 

Manchester: Upper Brook-street. — The 
“Monthly Popular Service” on Sunday last was 
addressed by Mr. L. T, Dodd, of Merton College, 
Oxford, who gave a very interesting’ account of 
‘Ruskin Hall.” The annual reports of the con- 
gregation, school, and other institutions have just 
been published in book form, In the course of 
their report the Committee ‘“ congratulate the con- 
gregation on a year marked by zealous activity and 
steady progress, New institutions have been 
formed and old ones built up ; weak places have 
been strengthened and new opportunities embraced. 
The church has fully and fearlessly upheld its 
roission and tiaditions both on its negative and 
positive side, and itis without the slightest reserva- 
tion that the Committee record their deep satisfac- 
tion with its past progress and its future prospects.” 
During the year fourteen new members were 
admitted—a net gain of nine, Financially the year 
was most satisfactory. The total income of the 
church and its several institutions amounts to 
£680 7s. 1d., and the expenditure to £668 8s. 104d. 
There is therefore a balance in hand of £11 18s, 234, 
after paying off the accumulated deficits of several 
past years. The Committee also refer to the 
establishment of a ‘Monthly Popular Service ” for 
the consideration of questions of public interest. 
So far these services have been well attended, and 
addresses have been delivered by representatives of 
five different nationalities. Collections for various 
publ’c objects have been taken, including one of 
£17 lls. 6d. for the Irish Distress Fund. Very 
encouraging reports were also given by all the 
various societies. “The efficiency of the Sunday- 
school remains unimpaired.” It has 156 scholars 
and thirteen teachers, The Congregational Union 
has 114 subscribing members; the Literary and 
Musical Union has sixty members; the Scholars’ 
Summer Camp was again a great success ; fifty-six 
scholars and teachers spent a week in camp 
tegether, and other visitors, for shorter periods, 
brought the number up tonearly 100. The Ladies’ 
Sewing Society, the Cricket Club, Cycling Club, 
Dramatic Society, Recreation Committee, &c, all 


Pendleton to welcome a new minister, Mr. Thomas 
being only the third they had had. He thought 
their congregations could be increased if people and ' 
minister combinedly put more warmth into the 
services. Empty pews did not bring the best out of 
a minister. Filling the church might be mainly a 
minister’s question, but the laymen had serious 
duties in connection with it. On behalf of the con- 
gregation he extended both Mr. and Mrs. Thomas 
a hearty welcome. Mr. Wigley offered a weleome 
on behalf of the Sunday-school, ant hoped they 
would all have a prosperous and happy time 
together. He presented some interesting statistics 
concerning the di-trict. It seemed that the church 
tapped two parishes having a population of 24,000, 
in which were.two Episcopal churches and 
ten Nonconformist chapels. Pendleton itself had 
a population of 50,000 living in 11,000 houses, s9 
that there was plenty of material to work upon; 
and a Sunday-school was one of the most important 
and influential agencies that could be put down in 
any population. It aimed, through its teachers, 
at getting possession of the mind and heart of the 
young, The Rev. Dendy Agate spoke on behaif of 
neighbouring ministers. He trusted that in trying 
to do the work of that church Mr. Thomas would 
find a kind and hearty response from the congrega- 
tion ; and he was sure he would find his brother 
ministers sympathetic and willing to help and 
encourage him in every possible way. The Rev. A. 
H. Dolphin, the late minister, spoke as one well 
acquainted with the district, and said that the 
population would test to the utmost all the powers 
of any minister ; it did not for the most part seem 
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inclined to enter any church or chapel, being: 
interested almost entirely in materialism and 
materialistic affairs. However, there was good 
work in abundance possible to be done, and he 
wished both congregation and minister every 
success. The Rev. Charles Roper spoke as a near 
neighbour ; the Rev. I’rancis Wood as having been 
locum tenens for three months ; and the Rev. Geo. 
Knight extended a welcome as President of the 
Manchester District Association. Mr. G. H. Leigh 
represented the Manchester District Sunday School 
Association ; and the Rev. Mr. Glynn spoke on 
behalf of neighbouring churches of other denomina- 
tions. In reply, the Rev. Jenkin Thomas said it 
had not been easy to part with old friends and to 
leave his native country, but their kind welcome 
had been most helpful and encouraging to bim. 
He trusted they would look upon the Sunday 
services with the eyes of worshippers, coming 
together for the sake of spiritual edification. He 
hoped always to have their sympathy and en- 
couragement and that their work might be carried 
on harmoniously, towards the building-up of the 
inward man and the fitting of themselves for a 
higher sphere. The proceedings were varied with 
recitations, songs and glees, and there was an 
earnestness about the meeting which augured well 
for the new ministry just commenced. 


Sheffield : Upper Chapel.—The annual pareuts’ 
tea, and distribution of funds of the Sick and 
Savings Society in connection with the Sunday- 
school, held in the Channing Hall on Wednesday, 
5th inst., was the occasion of a large and successful 
gathering, more being present at both tea and 
meeting than for many years past. £131 17s. 9d. 
was distributed in dividends amongst the members 
of the Society, the total original contributions 


having been £140 17s. 5d. The tea was followed | 


by a concert and entertainment, to which the 
children of the Guild of Good Endeavour con- 
tributed. During the evening presentations were 
made to Miss Smith, and Mr. Whitfield, who have 
recently resigned their positions in the school, where 
for very many years they have acted as teachers 
aud superintendents, and further to Mr. Hy. 
Townsend, until lately treasurer of the above 
Society ; the testimonials to the last-named and to 
Mr. Whitfield consisting of books, and that to Miss 
Smith of a handsome dressing-case. The whole 
meeting was very encouraging. 

Torquay.—In his farewell sermon at Unity Hall, 
on “Five Years in Torquay,” the Rev. Priestley 
Prime made a strong protest against the policy of 
exclusion which the clergy and other ministers had 
practised towards him, and urged the great need 
of sincerity on the part of the people in their 
religious profession and practice. On Friday, 
April 7, the members of the Free Christian Chureb, 
at a farewell meeting, presented a set of Ruskia’s 
“ Fors Clavigera” to Mr. Prime,as a token of the 
high esteem in which he was held. 


Trowbridge.—The annual congregational meet- 
ing of Conigre Chapel was held on the evening of 
Wednesday week, Mr. W. Walker presiding. Re- 
ports were given by Mr. E. Taylor, hon. secretary ; 
Mr. J. Hawkins, treasurer, and Mr. J. Harper, 
secretary of the Benevolent Society. These gentle- 
men and the retiring members of the Committee 
were re-elected. It was mentioned that the net 
profit from the recent baziar was nearly £50, A 
special report was given, for the trustees, by Mr. 
W. Walker, which was most satisfactory, and the 
meeting concluded by votes of thanks to the 
honorary officials and to the chairman. 


THE SCIENTIFIC TORTORE OF LIVING ANIMALS. 


A GREAT ANTI-TORTURE DEMONSTRATION 


AT THE 
ST. JAMES'S GREAT HALL, Piccadilly, W., WEDNESDAY, APRIL 26, at 8 p.m. 


SPEAKERS ! 


Professor LAWSON TAIT, M.D., F.R.C.S., LL.D. 
(The Eminent Surgeon whose reputation is international), 
. JOHN NORRIS, Ese, QC. 
(Ex-Judge of the High Court, Calcutta), 
The Right Rev. the BISHOP OF NOTTINGHAM. 
STEPHEN TOWNESEND, Esq., F.R.C.S, 
GEORGE CANDY, Ese, Q.C. 
AND 
Mrs. HENRY LEE 
(Widow of the Eminent London Specialist, Henry Lee, Esq., F R C.S.), ' 
A native member of the Indian Bar is also expected to protest against the introduction of Vivisection 
into India. Doors open at 7. Organ Recital from 7 to 8 p.m, 


ADMISSION FREEZE. 


LONDON ANTI-VIVISECTION SOCIETY, 


32, Sackville Street, Piccadilly, 
London, W. 


8. G. TRIST, Secretary g 
(Editor of “The Animals’ Friend ”). 
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OUR CALENDAR. 


Seana comme 
SUNDAY, Arrin 23. 
apenas 


= Itis requested that notice of any altera- 
tien in the Calendar be sent to the Pub- 
lisher not iater than Thursday afternoon. 


and 7 p.m., Rev. HAROLD RYLETT, ~~ 
Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
6 11 A.m., Rev. G. Carrer, and 7 p.m., Rey. 
FREDERIO ALLEN, Boys’ Brigade Service, 
“ Courtesy.” : 2 
Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 
11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. J. Harwoop, B.A. 
Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-rd., West 
Croydon, 11 4.M. and 7 p.m., Rev. C. J. Srreet, 
Deptford, Church-street,11.15 a.m. and 6.30 p.M., 
Rev. A. J. MARCHANT. : i 
Essex Church, The Mall, Notting-hill-gate, 11 a.m. 
and 7 p.M., Mr. Herpert Rix, B.A. 
Forest-gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 
11 A.M. and 6.30 p.m., Rev. H. Woops Perris. 
Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham-place, 
- 11 a.M. and 7 p.m., Rev. R. H. U. Buoor. 
Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 am. and 
7 P.M., Rev. Brooke HerrorD, D.D. 
Highgate Hill, Unitarian Christian Church, 11 a.m. 
and 7 p.M., Rev. Davip Davis. 
Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 a.m. 
Teaeee ; and 7 P.M., Rev. G. Dawes Hicks, M.A., Ph D. 
Be ; Kentish Town, Free Christian Church, Clarence- 
road, 11 A.M. and 7 P.m., Rev. W.Sroppart, B.A. 


Bermondsey, Fort-road, Upper Grange-road, 11 A.M, 


ae 
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Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 a.M. and 7 P.m., Kev. J. E. 
STRONGE. 
Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High-street, 
ams 11 a.M. and 7 p.m., Rey. W. C. Porx. z 
Little Portland-street Chapel, near Oxford-circus, 
11.15 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. C. EH. OLIvER. 
Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal Green, 
11-a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. W. G. CapMaNn. 
Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 4.mM., Rev. FREDERIC 
ADLEN, and 6,30 p.m., Rey. G. CaRTER. 
Plumstead, Common-road Unitarian Church, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. L. Jenkins JONES. 
Richmcnd Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15 a.m 
and 7 P.M., Rev. S. FARRINGTON. 
Stepney-Green, College Chapel, 11 a.m., Mr. Lucx- 
Ina TAVENER, and 7 P.M., Mr. J. FERGUSON. 
Stoke Newington, The Green, 11.15 a.m., Mr. Brprn 
C. Pat, and 7 p.m., Mr. F. W. Turner, Read- 
ings from ‘In His Steps.” 
Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church East-hill, 
‘ - lam. and 7 p.m., Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A. 
Wood Green, Unity Hall, 11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev 
Dr. MuMMERY, 
——_—_~~———_— 
ta PROVINCIAL. 
Bars, Trim-street Chapel, 11 a.m. and 6.30 P.M., 
“Rey. F. W. STANLEY, ; 
Beprorp, Library (side room), 11.15 a.m., Rev. 
RowLanD HILL. 
BrrmincHaM, Church of the Messiah, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 p.m., Rev. L. P. Jacks, M.A. 
Buackroon, Banks-street, North Shore, 10.45 a.m. 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. W. Binns. 
Brackroot, Unitarian Lay Church, Masonic Hall, 
Waterloo-road, South Shore, 6.30 p.m. 
Boorie, Free Church, Stanley-road, 11 a.M. and 
6.30 P..M., Rev. H. W. HAWKES. 
BovurnemourtH, Unitarian Church, West-hill-road, 
11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. C. C. Coz. 
Bricuton, Christ Church (Free Christian), New-road, 
North-street, 11 a.M. and 7p.m., Rev. A. Hoop, 
Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 a.m. and 
7 p.M., Rev. GEORGE STREET. 
CANTERBURY, Blackfriars, 11 a.m. 
Deat and Watmer, Free Ohristian Church, High 
st., 11 a.m.and 6,30 P.M. 
Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 a.m. 
. and 6.30 p.m., Rey. S. BURROWS. 
EastTBourne, Lismore-road, Terminus-road, 11 a.m, 
and 6.30 p.m., Mr. A. J. CLARKE, 
Guinprorp, Ward-street Church, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 P.M. 
HorsHam, Free Christian Church, Worthing-road 
11 a.m. and 6.30 p.m. Rev. J. J. MaRTEN, 
LeeEps Mill Hill, 10.45 a.m.and 6.30 p.m., Rev. C. 
Hareroye, M.A, 
LivEReooL, Hope-street Church, 11 a.m, and 6.30 
P.M., Rev. J. M. Liuoyp Tuomas. 
" Liverroon, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth. Closed 
Re until May 7th. ; 
ead Lrverroon, Renshaw-street Chapel], 11 a.m. and 


6.30 p.M., Rev. Dr. Kunin, Evening, “ Omar 
Khayyam, the Astronomer-Poet of Persia,” 


Mancuzster, Sale, 11 a.m and 6,30 p.m., Rev. 
J. Forrest. d 

Mancuester, Strangeways, 10,304.M.and 6.30 .m. 
Rev. W. R. SHANKS. s 

Manrcate, Forester’s Hall (Side Entrance) Union- 
crescent, 11 a.M., Mr. W. H. Hows. 

OxForD, Manchester College, 11.80 a.m., Rev. 
Dr. Drummonp. 

PorrsmouTH, General Baptist Chapel,St. Thomas- 
street, 6.45 p.m., Mr. I's3omas Bonn, ; 

PortsmouTH, High-street Chapel, 11 a.m, and 
6.45 p.m., Mr. G. Coszns Prior. 


Ramsaatr, Assembly Rooms,’ High-st 
Mr. W..HL Hows, es esncaineet 6.30 2M, 


Reavine, Unitarian Free Church London-road, 
11.15 a.M.and 6.30 p.m., Rev. E. A. Voysry, B.A. 

ScarsorouaH, Westborough, 10.45 a.M.and 7 P.M., 
Rey. E. L. H. THomas, B.A. 

Sovurnrort, Portland-street Church, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 p.m., Rey. C. H. WELLBELOVED. 

Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 a.m, 
and 6.30 p.m., Rey. A. E. O’Connor, B.D. 
TunbRiDcE WELLS, Mechanics’ Institute, Dudley- 

road, 11 a.m, and 6.30 p.m., Mr. G, G, Desmonp, 
York, St. Saviourgate Chapel, 11 a.m. and 6,30 p.m., 
Rey. F. Woop, 


-_ So 


Care Town, Free Protestant Unitarian Church, 
Hout-street, 6.30 p.m., Rev. R, BALMFORTH. 


SOUTH PLACE HTHICAL SOCIETY, 

SOUTH-PLACE, FINSBURY.—April 23rd, 
at 11.15, JOHN M. ROBERTSON, “The Problem 
of Moralising the State.” 


ea RELIGION SOCIETY, 
4 STEINWAY HALL, PORTMAN-SQUARE, 


S.W.—April 23rd, at 11.15, Dr. WASHINGTON 
SULLIVAN, “The Trouble of Thinking.” 


ULPIT SUPPLY.— The Rev. W. 

STODDART, B.A., isat LIBERTY to take 

occasional Sunday duty.—30, West Bank, Stamford- 
hill, London, N, 


OCUM TENENS or SUPPLY. — 
Rey. WM. BIRKS, F.R.AS., Fairview, 
Clarendon-road, Southsea. 


AMPSTEAD. — HOUSE to LET, 


furnished, for May and June ; two s‘tting, 
four bedrooms, bath, pretty garden ; near Heath.— 
Apply to C., c/o THE InquirER. 


COTCH TWEHEDS and SERGES at 


Mill Prices, Ladies’ or Gents’ ; best quality 
only. Patterns post free ; orders carriage paid.— 
Gro. McLrop & Sons, Hawick N.B. 


FREDK. LONG & SON, 


AUCTIONEERS, SURVEYORS, ROUSE & LAND AGENTS 
4, Adelaide Place, London Bridge, E.C. 


Rents Collected, and the entire management of 
Property in any part of London or Suburbs under- 
taken. Valuations for Probate, &. 


MARRIAGES. 


CLEeNNELE — SHARPLES—On the 12th inst., at the 

Cathedral, Shanghai, Walter J. Clennell, B.A. 
(H.B.M.’s Consul, Wuhu), second son of the 
late Walter C. Clennel!, B.A.Lond., to Edith 
Sara, elder daughter of John Sharples, Esq., 
of Birkenhead and Shanghai. 

THomAsS—Monks.—On the 18th inst., at Cairo- 
street Chapel, Warrington, by the Rev. W. H. 
Drummond, B.A., assisted by the Rev. Hy. 
Gow, B.A., of Leicester, Francis Treherne 
Thomas, of Norton Lodge, Swansea, to 
Margaret E., second daughter of Frederick 
Monks, J.P., of Walton Old Hall, Warrington. 

Winprr—Bearp—On the 13th inst., at Platt 
Chapel, by the Rev. Dendy Agate, B.A., Mark, 
fifth son of the late John Green Winder, to 
Hester, younger daughter of James R. Beard, 
J.P., Manchester, 


DEATHS. 

Cocuranr—On the 9th inst., at Holywood, co. 
Down, Robert Gochrane, late of Nottingham, 
in his 78th year. 

Worstey—On the 16th inst., at Broxmead, Cuck- 
field, Frances Rosamond, daughter of Richard 
and Frances Pendlebury Worsley, aged 43 years. 


‘UREE™ CHURCH, DEWSBURY. 


A BAZAAR will be HELD in the SCHOOLROOM 
on SATURDAY, MONDAY, and TUESDAY, 


Lady O’Hacan will open the BAZAAR on 
Saturday, April 29th; Monday, May Ist, the Mayor 
of Dewsbury, Alderman Joz Hazy, Esq., IP., 
and on Tuesday, May 2nd, at 3 o’clock, by Rost, 
THorNToN, Esq. 

Luncheon will be provided on th rs 
Tickets, 2s. 6d. each. i ee ae 
om oa npebno made is supported by the follow- 

“The Committee of the Yorkshire Unitarian 
Union congratulate the Dewsbury congregation on 
their endeavour to secure the independence of the 
church, and commend their forthcoming Bazaar to 
the generous support of the Unitarian public.” 

The following have kindly responded to our 
appeal :— 


£8. d. 

Amount previously acknowledged ra) OOM LSeeT O 
Lieut.-Col. W. R. Trevelyan se, Avot Ore 0) 
Mrs. A. C. Briggs ... ; TeiOe 0 
Mrs. A. Greenhow... 2 2 0 
Rev. B. C. Constable OMS 0 
Mrs. T. D. Carpenter =... 010 0 
I. Nettlefold, Esq. 5 0 0 
Miss Tedd ... es bop on Gain Bat OF 
Contributions in money or goods will be grate- 


fully received by 


Miss Howe, Prospect House, Dewsbury. 

H. Dearpen, Treasurer, Alexandria-crescent, 
Dewstury. 

Tuomas Sykes, Hon. Sec., 36, Ashworth-road, 
Dewsbury. 


OUNTPOTTINGER  UNITAR 
We CHURCH. — 


Total cost of Enlarging the Church and Building 
New Schools, about £1,300. £650 wanted. 

Contributions thankfully received and acknow- 
ledged by Dr. Munn, Hon. Treasurer Building 
Fund, or the Rev. W. J. Davis, Mountpottinger, 
Belfast. 


ENTRE UNITARIAN CHURCH, 
8. WALES. 


SALE OF QUILT. 

A Quilt of exquisite desiga and workmanship 
(“the outcome of a Quilt scheme, formulated to 
reduce the building debt ”), is now for sale, 

The Quilt measures 23 by 24 yards, and comprises 
280 small squares of alternate blue and pink linen, 
embroidered with B. and P. siik, bearing the 
names, initials, designs, &c., of, and worked by, as 
many Unitarian and other Friends. 

The material aJone cost £2.11s. The Sale will 
take place May 18th, at the Annual Tea Enter- 
tainment, when the Quilt will be on view. Tenders 
are earnestly invited, and will be received until the 
day of sale, by 

LEWIS LEWIS, 
80, Ystrad-road, Pentre, Glam., S. Wales. 


] Oe CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY 
ADELAIDE-PLACE, LONDON BRIDGE 
E.C. 


Interest on Loans reduced to Four-and-a-half 
per Cent. 


DrrEcToRs. 
Chairman — Sir H. W, LawkeEnce, 
Mincing-lane, H.C. 
Deputy- Chairman —MaRK 
7, Pall Mall, S.W. 
F. H, A, Harvoastiy, F.S.1., 5, Old Queen-st., S.W. 
Miss Orme, 118, Upper Tulse-hill, 8.W. 
SrePHEN SEAWARD TYLER, 151, Brixton-road, S. We 
and Mrs. Henry Rurt, 1, Randolph-gardens, N.W. 


Bart., 21 
H, Jupaxr, A.R.I.B.A., 


PREFERENCE SHARES £10, Interest 44 per 
cent. DEPOSITS received at 3, 3}, and 4 per cent., 
witbdrawable at short notice, 

LIBERAL ADVANCES promptly made, 
Monthly repayment, including principal, premium 
and interest for each £100 advanced—21 years, 
13s, 6d. ; 18 years, 14s. 9d. ; 15 years, 16s, 1d. ; 
10 years, £1 1s. 8d. Survey Fee to £500, half-a- 
guinea, 

Special facilities given to persons desiring to pur- 
chase houses for their own occupation, Prospectus 


free, 
FREDERICK LONG, Manager. 
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EDFORD COLLEGE, 
(ror WOMEN), 
YORK-PLACE, BAKER-STREET W. 


LONDON 


Princrpau.—Miss ETHEL HURLBATT. 


The EASTER TERM begins on THURSDAY, 
April 20th, 

A Course of Lectures on the History of Ancient 
Literature (Roman), and a Course (Lectures and 
Practical Work).om. Bacteriology, will be held 
during this Term. 

Two Entrance Scholarships will be offered for 
Competition in June. 

MABEL F. ROBINSON, Secretary. 


HANNING HOUSE, HIGHGATE, 
HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
AND BOARDING SCHOOL. 
For the daughters of Unitarian Ministers and 
others. 

London Matriculation, English, Latin, French, 
German, Mathematics, Science, Elocution, Greek, 
Drawing, Class Singing, Dressmaking, Cookery, 
Calisthenics, Playground, Swings, Cricket, Garden, 

Outside Sanatorium, Laundry at home. 

Outside Ex .miner. 
Fees p erm : 

Boarders, £10 13s. 64 with Music, £12 5s. 
Extras: Violin, Solof ing, Painting, £2 2s. 
Shorthand, D-ucing, 10s. 6d. 

Day scholars, 3 to 5 guineas, with Music extra, 
Kindergarten, 2 to 24 guineas, 
Manager—Miss MATILDA SHARPE. 

NEXT TERM begivs WEDNESDAY, May 3rd. 


DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS (Limirep), BIRMINGHAM. 
ESTABLISHED 1876, 

Heap MistrEss:—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG 
(Girton College, Cambridge ; Medizeval and Modern 
Languages Tripos. For three years student of 
languages and Continental methods of teaching in 
Germany and France). 


BOARDING HOUSE, 
Thorne Hill, Augustus-road, Edgbaston. 

Pleasant situation, electric light, large garden. 
Sanitary arrangements certified by J. E. Wilcox, 
Exsq., A.M.I.C.E. 

House Mistress—Miss WELLS. 
Resident—Miss S. E. Wetts, B.A. 

Assistant House Mistress— Miss K. Coampers, M.A. 


IGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
SOUTH MARINE TERRACE, 
ABERYSTWYTH. 


PRINCIPAL ..» Mrs. MARLES THOMAS. 


First-class Honours, Special Distinctions, Certifi- 
cates, Prizes and Medals have been gained in various 
Public Examinations. Scholarships at the Univer- 
sity Colleges have also been obtained from the 
School, 


ILTON LODGE SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS 5, EATON PLACE, BRIGHTON. 
Mrs. pe WASGINDT. 
Miss FOX, B.A. (London), 
Miss pE WASGINDT, 

(Frankfort Conservatoire). 
Careful Home Training. Special attention to 

Conversational French and German. Pupils pre- 

pared for Oxford and Cambridge Local Examina- 

tions, ‘ 


PRINCIPAL 
ENGLISH TEACHER ... 
VIOLIN AND Piano 


URREY HOUSE SCHOOL, 
NORWICH. 


PrinorPats, Miss CLARK & Miss C. CLARK, LL.A. 


This establishment provides a liberal education 
for Girls on modern lines. House large and com- 
modious. Pleasantly situated. 

References kindly permitted to the Rev. P. H. 
Wicksteed, M.A., Sydenham Farm, near Tetsworth, 
Oxon, and the Rev, E. Daplyn, Norwich, 

Prospectus and further references on application, 


THE INQUIRER. 


Board and Residence, 


——— 


OARD and RESIDENCE, South of 
England, Healthy neighbourhood, Home 
comforts, Seven miles from Brighton, near South 
Downs. Station Hassocks (on main line L.B.S.C.).— 
Miss Rowianp, Gothic House, Hurstpierpoint. 


Bee RESIDENCE, and COACH- 

ING (if desired), J. ARTHUR, Esq. St. 
Ives, Casewick-road, West Norwood, S.M. Refined 
and cultured home for lady or gentleman, Easy 
distance from London and Crystal Palace. 


OURNEMOUTH. — Elvaston, West 


Clif, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT. 
Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the High- 
cliffe Hotel. 50 rooms, Full-sized billiard table. 
Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff Promenade. 
Due south. Near Unitarian Church.—Mr, and 
Mrs. Pocock. 


OURNEMOUTH.—Most comfortable 
private BOARDING-HOUSE ; close to sea ; 
sheltered among the Pines; south aspect. Billiard- 
room (full-sized table). Terms moderate.—Address, 


Miss CHaLpEcortT, Stirling House, Manor-road. 


PG RICE O Nee caprnier BOARDING 
ESTABLISHMENT, near sea and lawns ; 
large pleasant rooms; bath and smoke rooms. 
Terms moderate.—Miss Situirant, 11, Rochester- 


gardens, Hove. 


OAST OF NORMANDY.— HOME 


Good sands and sea- 


with every comfort. 
bathing.—Miss MarspeEn, St. Pair, Manche. 


ELIXSTOWE. — Pleasant APART- 
MENTS at this healthy sucny seaside resort. 

Close to new station and near the sea.—For terms, 
apply to Mrs. H. Roxinson, Kimberley House, 


Ranelagh-road. 


T. LEONARDS.—“ Crantock,” 59, 
First-class BOARD and 
RESIDENCE, newly furnished and redecorated. 
Sea View, excellent cuisine, billiard room, sanitary 


Warrior-square. 


certificate.—Mr. and Mrs. Srpney P. Porrrr. 


WEST CENTRAL HOTEL 


Proprie‘or, 


FREDERIC SMITH. 


This first-class Hotel, conducted on strictly Temper- 
ance principles, is commended by the Rev. C, Aked, 
Liverpool ; Rev. Rowland Hill, Bedford ; Rey. G. Vance 
Smith, D.D., Bowden, Cheshire; Rev. J. C. Street, 
Birmingham ; Rev. Charles A. Berry, D.D., Wolver- 
hampton; Rev. Charles Garrett, Liverpool ; Rev. Canon 
Howell, Wrexham; Rev. A. B. Grosart, LL.D., Black- 
burn ; Dr. Norman Kerr, London, &c. Central, Quiet, 
Exceptionally Clean, Moderate in Charges. Spacious 
Coffee Rooms, Visitors’ Drawing Rooms, Baths, &c. 
Breakfast or Tea, 1s. 3d. to 2s, Rooms, 1s. 6d. to 2s. 6d, 
Service, 9d. Printed Tariff on Application. 


75, 77, 79, 97, 99, 101, 103, 105, 
SOUTHAMPTON ROW, RUSSELL SQ., LONDON, 


ISS H. M. ARTHUR, Certificated 


and Experienced Visiting Teacher. Fluent 


French, English, Latin, Elocution, Natural Science. 


—6, Victoria-gardens, Notting-hill-gate, W. 


VV eNTED the post of LADY-COM- 

PANION ; nine years’ experience and good 
references.—J., c/o INQuirER Office, Essex Hall, 
Essex-street, Strand, London. 


Vyas. a young lady between 20 
and 80,as READER and COMPANION 
to an elderly lady and gentleman.—Address, Mrs. 
Jotty, Home Lea, Lansdown, Bath. ; 


E300 KEELES (D.E.), Middle-aged 
man residing in Liverpool desires situation 
or temporary employment. Remuneration very 
moderate.—Address, T, M., c/o InqQuirER Office, 
Essex Hall, Essex-street, London. 


\ \ 7 ANTED, experienced working HELP 
to take duties of a small house.—Apply, 
“ Lancashire,” InQuirER Office, 
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Sunday Thoughts at Rosslyn-Hill 
Chapel. ‘Twenty-five Sermons by the lete 
Dr. SapLeR, Cheap edition, 2/6. 

THE GREAT AFFIRMATIONS of RELIGION. 
A Book not for Beginners, but Beginners Again. 
By Tuomas R. SxiceR, Minister of the Church 
of All Souls, New York. 6/- net, by post 6/4. 

A book of great significance on the cardinal subjects of 
all true religious thinking and faith. The strong convie- 
tion of the writer cannot fail to impress the reader, and 
to uplift his thoughts and deepen his sense of the greatest 
and simplest religious facts. 

OUR UNITARIAN GOSPEL. A _ Volume of 
Sermons. By Minor J Savage, D.D. 4/- net, 
by post 4/4. 

HYMNS. By Mrvyor J, Savaaeg, D.D. 
by post 4/3. 

CHRISTIANITY and SACERDOTALISM. A 
Message for the Times. By JamMes Harwoop, 
B.A. 1d., by post 144. 

THE NEW CATECHISM. A “Letter t> Evan- 
gelical Free Churchmen. By a Unitarian 
Christian. 1d., by post 13d. : 

CHRISTIANITY and SOCIAL PROBLEMS. By 
Sroprorp A, Brooke, M.A. 1d, by post 14d. 


4/- net, 


London : Puitie GREEN, 5, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 


THE ETHICAL’*WORLD. 


EpiteD By DR. STANTON COIT’ and 
J. A. HOBSON, M.A. * | 


Articles on Important Soucial Questions, Education, 
&c., from a purely ethical standpoint, 


Children’s Page. <= 


ae 


Tworence WEEKLY. 
Office: 17, Johnson’s-court, Fleet-st., London, E.C, 


MANCHESTER DISTRICT SUNDAY 
SCHOUL ASSOCIATION. 


Now Ready. 
HYMNS and CHORAL SONGS. Third Series. 
No. 9. 14 Hymns, with Tunes in both notations. 


Price 1d., post free, 14d. each ; 25 copies, 1s, 10d. ; 
100, 6s. 104d. 


Manchester : H. Rawson and Co. London : SunDAY 
ScHoon AssoctatTion, 


A BRIEF ACCOUNT of the FOUN- 
DATION and HISTORY of the PRO- 
TESTANT DISSENTING MEETING-HOUSE, 
BARTON - STREET, ULOUCESTER. With 
Sketches of the Lives of James Forses and JoHn 
BIwpLz, Religion in Gloucester in the 17th Century, 
&c. With Extracts from Original Documents, 
By Watter Luoyp, 


Post free of the Author, Gloucester, 1s, 


ESTABLISHED 1851, 
BIRKBECK BAX. 


SovuTHAMPTON Buiiprines, Cuancery Lang, Lonpon 
TWO AND A-HALF PER CENT, INTEREST 

allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 
TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS 


of minimum monthly balance, when not drawn 
below £100. 


STCCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES pur- 
chased and sold. 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 
For the encouragement of Thrift, the Bank re- 
ceives small sums on deposit and allows Interest 
Monthly, on each completed £1. 


IRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY, 
HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR 
TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH. 
IRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 
HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 
FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH, 
The BIRKBECK ALMANAC, Post free on 
application 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


Printed by Woopratt & KinpER, 70 to 76, Long Acre, W.C 
and Published for the Proprietors by E. KENNEDY, at 
the Office, 8, Essex-street, Strand, London, W.C. City 
Agent, Jon Hrywoop, 29 and 80, Shoe-lane, E.C, 
Manchester (Wholesale), Joan Hreywoop, Deansgate,— 
Saturday, April 22, 1899, 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


a 


Tue Cromwell Tercentenary, which has 
been celebrated this week, has called forth 
no finerutterance than that of Mr. Frederic 
Harrison, in an article contributed to the 
Daily Chronicle of April 25. What we 
owe to the Protector in addition to the 
memory of one of the noblest of English- 
men, Mr. Harrison states in the following 
pastage :— 


“ What permanent results did Cromwell 
stamp upon the history of England? In 
the broadest sense he gave us modern 
England. Not, of course, alone, but as 
chief leader in the English Revolution, 
much as Frederick made modern Prussia, 
as Nelson won Trafalgar, or as Welling- 
ton won Waterloo. Cromwell made 
‘modern England with the blood and 
sweat and heart of the flower of the 
English people. It is far from clear that 
without him the finer part of the English 
people would not have succumbed to the 
baser part, that the Stuarts would not 
have founded at last some such monarchy 
as that of the Louis in France. Those 
who understand the inner history of the 
Civil War know that, down to the battle 
of Marston, if not down to the New Model, 
the issue was far from clear—and 
Marston and Naseby were essentially 
Cromwell’s triumphs. And those who 
understand English history know that 
the struggle was a long one, that it lasted 
for at least sixty years from the Long 
Parliament to the Act of Settlement, that 
what old Whigs call the ‘ Revolution ’ was 
a mere episode and after-glow of the 
Commonwealth. Modern England begins 
with the Act of Settlement: this was 
the direct fruit of the Civil War: 
and the Civil War might have ended 
in a Malignant Monarchy — but for 


Oliver Cromwell and his genius as soldier 
and statesman.” 

At a meeting of Nonconformists in the 
City Temple, in celebration of the Crom- 
well Centenary, Dr. Clifford spoke of 
Cromwell as a typical Free Churchman. 
“His main effort was to suppress ‘ cor- 
ruption’ in the individual heart, and in 
the life and action of society and of the 
State. His religion was inward and 
spiritual. He stood for the principles of 
justice and freedom. He held that the 
rights of the people were more important 
than the rights of kings and priests.” In 
this sense, also, Dr. Horton’s “Oliver Crom- 
well” is written, of which Messrs. James 
Clarke and Co. have published a shilling 


Tercentenary edition. 


TE national memorial to the Tsar on 
the subject of disarmament, to which no 
fewer than 150,000 names were attached, 
was on Tuesday handed by an influential 
deputation to M. de Staal at the Russian 
Embassy, prior to his departure to attend 
the Conference at The Hague. 


We published to-day the greater part of 
Mr. Richard Robinson’s paper at the 
Liverpool Conference of Domestic Mission 
Workers. It will be found complete in a 
reprint which is to be shortly issued. Mr. 
Street’s paper we hope to publish next 
week. All the echoes of the Conference 
that reach us are pleasant and encou- 
raging. The meetings were an unqualified 
success, and point to great usefulness for 
similar meetings at other centres in coming 
years. The President of the Liverpool 
Domestic Mission Society was much 
missed, and greatly regretted his enforced 
absence, but Sir John Brunner wrote to say 
that he had been appointed Chairman of a 
Private BiJl Committee of the House of 
Commons, and was obliged to remain in 
town throughout the week. Another 
friend, whose absence was keenly felt, was 
the Rev. R. A. Armstrong, who wrote to 
Mr. Lloyd Jones: ‘“ No man can honour 
more than I the men who are giving their 
lives to the great ideas and ideals of 
Tuckerman. May lhght and leading be 
in your Conference, and the blessing of 
God on all our Domestic Missions.” Mr. 
Armstrong has been staying at Blackpool, 
and we are glad to have a’ better account 
of his health. 

Iw his sermon at Renshaw-street Chapel 
last Sunday morning, the Rev. Dr. Klein 
dealt with the action of the Liverpool 
School Board in accepting the Evangelical 
Free Church Catechism as a basis for 
religious instruction in the schools under 
the Board, and strongly urged that the 
resolution should be rescinded. What 
seemed most inexplicable to him, he said, 


was how the members of the Board who 
voted for the measure could have per- 
suaded themselves that they were intro- 
ducing a truly unsectarian instrument 
for religious teaching. How eould a 
catechism be called unsectarian which was 
satisfactory neither to Anglican Church- 
men, nor to Catholics, nor to Unitarians, 
and which, however satisfactory to the 
majority of Nonconformists, was not 
desired by them in the Board schools, out 
of respect for the principle—or should he 
say, the compromise—upoa which they 
ought to rest? Perhaps no unsectarian 
catechism is possible in practice, how- 
ever conceivable in the abstract. This 
catechism, at any rate, was entirely inad- 


missible. 
Se = a 


Waite exclusion of Unitarians from 
religious fellowship is so much the order 
of the day, it is pleasant to note that the 
Todmorden Sunday School Union, com- 
prising twenty-one schools, have this year 
elected a Unitarian, Mr. Thomas Graham, 
as their president, who at a recent quar- 
terly meeting at the Eastwood Congrega- 
tional School gave an admirable address 
on “Some Difficulties and {Rewards of 
Sunday-school Workers.” 


THE Christian World’s ‘“‘May Meeting 
List,” which extends from April 10 to July 
18, includes over 300 meetings of various 
religious and philanthropical societies. A 
good many of these will be over with the 
present month, but most of them do fall in 
May. The centenary of the Church 
Missionary Society has already been cele- 
brated, and on Friday of next week the 
centeuary meeting of the Religious Tract 
Society is to be held. Of the £50,000 for 
which the Committee appealed as a com- 
memoration fund, it is announced that 
£43,500 is already contributed. The 
Society is supported by all Hvangelical 
denominations, in the Church and out of 
it, and distributes an enormous amount of 
literature. Since 1832 it has spent 
£218,000 in the distribution, free or at 
reduced cost, of more than 54,000 libraries 
of books, varying from 25 to 500 volumes, 
and that is only a section of its work. 

Tre annual meeting of the Liberation, 
Society is to be held on Wednesday next. 
At the council meeting in the Memorial 
Hall, at 4 o’clock, Mr. H. J. Wilson, M.P., 
will preside. At the annual public meet- 
ing in the City Temple, at ‘7 o’clock, the 
chair is to be taken by Lord Battersea, 
and among the speakers ‘announced are 
Dr. Guinness Rogers, Dr. Spence Watson 
and Messrs. Thomas Shaw, M.P., John 
Wilson, M.P., and Silas K. Hocking. 


Av the annual assembly of the Baptist 
Union in Bloomsbury Chapel, on Monday, 
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the presidential address of the late Rev. 
James Spurgeon, who was to have occu- 
pied the chair, was read, and Dr. Clifford 
was subsequently elected president. It 
was finally decided to raise a Baptist 
Twentieth Century Fund of a quarter of 
a million. 

Tur Abolitionist, the first number of 
which was issued on the 15th of this 
month, is a new monthly organ of the 
British Union for the Abolition of Vivisec- 
tion. (Office of the British Union: 20, 
Triangle, Bristol. 2d. monthly.) In an 
opening article Miss Frances Power Cobbe 
states clearly and incisively the position of 
those who advocate the absolute suppres- 
sion of vivisection, and have, therefore, 
felt obliged with her to separate from the 
National (Victoria-street) Society, which 
now aims at “ lesser measures,” by way of 
mitigating the evil. Mr. Wiliam Watson 
ranges himself among the abolitionists in a 
poem writtenexpressly forthis first number, 
and contributions are promised also from 
Mr. R. D. Blackmore and Mr. Thomas 
Hardy. 


Tue first number of the Abolitionist 
also contains an article by Mr. R. E. 
Dudgeon, M.D.,on “Vivisection up to date,” 
which has rightly received widespread 
attention. In this article, Dr. Dudgeon, 
who shares with Mr. Lawson Tait the 
conviction of the barren and misleading 
results of vivisection as a method of 
research, gives an account, derived from 
German medical journals, of a number of 
shameful and disgusting experiments 
made upon hospital patients in that 
country. On this has ensued a vigorous 
correspondence in the Liverpool Daily 
Post, in the course of which one anony- 
mous correspondent, either seriously or 
ironically, defended such experiments as 
justifiable and needed for the progress of 
medical knowledge, and Dy. Rentoul 
brought out a distinction which ought 
not to be lost sight of. Medical know- 
ledge and surgery are, of course, the result 
of a long course of experiment on patients 
from the earliest times, one method after 
another having been tried, m the hope of 
benefiting the sufferers, until knowledge 
und skill have reached their present pitch. 
But it is one thing to build up knowledge 
through the treatment of patients, always 
doing the best for them that is possible, 
and quite another to make experiments 
and even to induce fresh diseases for the 
sake of making observations and thus 
gaining knowledge, without any reference 
to the well-being of the subject of the 
experiment. It is against this latter 
course that we protest, especially when it 
involves the torture of sensitive and help- 
less animals. We would fain hope that 
in this country protest against such use of 
hospital patients is not needed. 


Sr. Jamus’s Harn was well filled on 
Wednesday evening at the demonstration 
of the London Anti-Vivisection Society. 
The chair was taken by Mr. Walter 
McLaren, and the two chief resolutions 
were moved by Mr, Lawson Tait and the 
Bishop of Nottingham. 


To Corrnsponprnts.—Letters, <&c., 
received from the following :—W. A.; 
Bi, BOD. C8 (thanks) so BEL aG.s 
OC. 8..H.;°M. His M.D, M.; °G. St, Cy; 
FF. W.;S. BW. 


THE BRITISH AND FOREIGN 
UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 


Tre following additional reports were 
presented at the recent meeting of the 
Council :— 

RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION FOR YOUNG 

PEOPLE. 


The Srecrprary made the following 
statement :— 


The question of the supply of religious 
literature for our young people was dis- 
cussed at a meeting of the Council held 
on Feb. 1, 1898, and the matter was 
referred to the Executive Committee for 
consideration and report. The Book and 
Tract Committee carefully considered the 
matter, and also consulted the Sunday 
School Association, through its hon. 
secretary, Mr. Ion Pritchard. The Com- 
mittee submit the following statement to 
the Council :— 

There are three sources whence the 
supply of such books and other publica- 
tions is derived—namely, the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association, the 
Sunday School Association, and outside 
publishers (including the A.U.A. and other 
American societies). A very considerable 
number is derived from each of these 
sources, and the total, being steadily 
augmented by current publications each 
year, is amply sufficient for present needs. 
Almost simultaneously with the reference 
to the Committee, a list of books avail- 
able for class-teaching in connection with 
religious, and especially with Unitarian 
doctrine, was published by the Liverpool 
Sunday School Society. This list, which 
is trustworthy, except for a few cases where 
books out of print are named, is copious 
enough to leave no room for doubt as to 
the abundance of literature at command. 
The chief need of the hour appears to be 
an awakening of parental responsibility, 
and some direct. and practical help to 
those who are really anxious about their 
children’s religious education, but who are 
at present insufficiently aware of the means 
at their command. A letter was prepared 
urging the necessity of careful instruction 
in religion, signed by Dr. Brooke Herford, 
the president, Mr. Ion Pritchard (hon. 
secretary of the Sunday School Associa- 
tion), and the Rev. W. G. Tarrant 
(chairman of the Book and Tract Com- 
mittee). Copies of this letter were 
forwarded to ministers of congregations 
enclosing a list of suggested publications, 
and requesting them to call the attention 
of their congregation to the circular. The 
letter was also published in Tun Inquirer, 
and The Christian Life. 


THE EVANGELICAL FREE CHURCH 
CATECHISM, 


The Sroretary also read a statement 
on this subject. He said :— 


Immediately on the publication of the 
“Evangelical Free Church Catechism,” 
the Secretary forwarded copies to mem- 
bers of the Committee and leading minis- 
ters in different parts of the country, and 
it was decided to prepare and issue an 
edition of 10,000 copies of a ‘ Letter on 
the Evangelical Free Church Catechism,” 
by a Unitarian Christian, and to send it 
to all Baptist and Congregational minis- 
ters, and to the principal newspapers, and 
to circulate it otherwise. The Committee 
also purchased a large number of copies 
of two excellent sermons on “The New 
Catechism,” by the Rey. Charles Har- 


grove, of Leeds, which they also distri- 
buted. The “Letter,” and Mr. Har- 
grove’s discourses, judging from the corre- 
spondence and the orders received by the 
Book Room, were read with interest by 
many of the recipients, 


Lonpon Unrrartan Bazsar.—lt will 
be remembered that when the Manchester 
District Association resolved to hold their 
grand bazaar in 1897, the friends in the 
Metropolis showed their practical sym- 
pathy with them in their efforts by fur- 
nishing and managing a London stall; 
and now this great provincial ceutre has 
decided to give substantial proof of their 
appreciation of the help rendered, by 
generously, and unanimously, passing a 
resolution at their annual meeting, to pro- 
vide a Manchester District stall at the forth- 
coming London Bazaar. So that not only 
are the Metropolitan churches being drawn 
closer together by this common and united 
effort, but Manchester and London join 
hands asassociates in this enterprise which 
seeks to advance the interests of liberal and 
progressive Christianity. 


- 


An association has just been formally 
constituted, and named ‘“‘ The Ministerial 
Fellowship,” for the promotion of minis- 
terial fellowship in such manner as may 
be from time to time declared and defined 
by the members. Its first object is the 
establishment of a fund to assist in the 
support of members who may be tem- 
porarily without ministerial charge. The 
membership, which is elective, is not to 


extend beyond ministers whose names 


appear on the roll of the Provincial 


Assemblies of Lancashire and Cheshire ~ 


and of London and the South-Eastera 
Counties, and ministers of kindred 
churches and missionary societies“in the 
United Kingdom. The Fellowship has 
been inaugurated with an original 
membership of seventy-seven, and the 
members are drawn from all parts of the 
country. The Rey. H. E. Dowson, B.A. 
(Gee Cross), is the first president, the 
Rev. Dendy Agate, B.A. (Altrincham), 
treasurer; the Rev. C. J. Street, M.A., 
LL.B. (Bolton), secretary; and the other 
members of Committee are the Revs. P. 
M. Higginson, M.A., Chas. Roper, B.A., 
W. H. Drummond, B.A., Joseph Harrison, 
T. P. Spedding, and James C. Street. A 
copy of the constitution and rules will be 
sent to any minister on application being 
made to the secretary. 


TuE annual meeting of the Essex Hall 
Temperance Association is arnounced to 
be held on Friday, May 26, when the 
Earl of Carlisle will take the chair at 
7 P.M., supported by a number of 
leading ministers and other temperance 
workers. Among the speakers will be 
Mrs. L. Ormiston Chant. 


Tx seventh annual musical festival of 
the London Sunday-school Society, to be 
held at  Hssex Hall this (Saturday) 
evening, is looked forward to with great 
interest by many friends. There will be 
no competition this year, but the united 
choirs from ten or twelve schools, num- 
bering about 200 singers, are to give a 
concert, with solos, &c., by friends. The 
chair is to be taken by the new president, 
Mr, F, Lawrence. 
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ARTHUR HUGH CLOUGH.—II. 


Iv seems a strange thing to us in these 
days that a man of Clough’s high cha- 
racter and attainments should be debarred 
from continuing the work at Oxford, for 
which he seemed so well fitted, because he 
could not conscientiously sign the Thirty- 
He has left us an account 
of his feeling on this matter. 


My objection in limine to subscription would 
be, that it is a painful restraint on speculation ; 
but beyond this, to examine myself in detail on 
the Thirty-nine Articles, and say how far my 
thoughts upon them had passed the limit of 
speculation and begun to assume the form of 
coneretion, would be not only difficult and dis- 
tasteful to me, but absolutely impossible. I 
could not do it with any approximation to 
accuracy ; and I have no wish to be hurried 
into precipitate declarations which, after all, 
might misrepresent my mind. It is fair to say 


that the points in question with me would not 


be subordinate matters ; but at the same time I 
feel no call to the study of theology, and for the 
present certainly should leave these controver- 
sies to themselves, were they not in some 
measure forced upon my notice. Of joining 
any sect I have not the most distant inten- 
tion. 


It is easy to understand that with such 
a shrinking from controversy and with no 
attraction to any religious society outside 


the Church of England, Clough must 


have found something uncongenial in the 
atmosphere of University Hall, London, 
where he now took up his residence as 
For the institution, though 
unsectarian;was, as amatter of fact, chiefly, 
if notwholly, supported by Nonconformists, 
and largely by Unitarians, Already, on 
accepting the position, he had written to 
one of the authorities of the Hall declining 
to “undertake the conduct or superin- 
tendence of any prayers.” In the same 
letter he says :— 

I have expressly testified my dislike to the 
Thirty-nine Articles, and you yourselves are 
quite as likely to attach to mé such names as 
heretic, as I to apply that word to you. I need 
not, of course, say that I suppose I have on 
these subjects, if not convictions, sentiments ; 
not assuredly a definite theological creed, but 
what would be called religious views—views 
which may prove very different from those 
commonly entertained by Unitarians. 

It is interesting to compare with this 
some words from a letter written in Liver- 
pool in 1845. He says he has been read- 
ing “the ‘Life of Blanco White,’ almost 
wholly from his own papers ; a very striking 
production. For me, almost it 
persuaded me to turn Unitarian, that is, 
for the moment ; and even now I feel no 
common attraction towards the book and 
the party who have brought it out—namely, 
such as Miss 
Martineau’s brother, a preacher here ; Mr. 
Thom, his colleague, editor of the book, 
&c., and others. ... In their parti- 
cular section of the people they are, I 


“should think, doing a great deal of good.” 


And in December, 1848, in a letter to his 
sister, he shows that he still hasno desire 
for any religious communion outside the 
Church of England. “So long as cne 
isn’t obliged to sign articles, or go to daily 
service, or prayer-meeting, or the like, I 
don’t see why one should excommunicate 
oneself. As for the Unitarians, they’re 
better than the other Dissenters, and that’s 


all; but to go to their chapels—no!” 


Clough remained at University Hall 


rather more than two years, and although 


he made some new friends, one of whom 
was Carlyle, this time was, we are told, 
“the dreariest, loneliest period of his life, 


| and he became compressed and reserved 
to a degree quite unusual with him, both 
before and afterwards. He shut himself 
up-and went through his life in silence.” 

It was during this period, in the 

vacation of 1850, that he paid a 

visit to Venice and there began to write 

his third long poem, “ Dipsychus.” The 
name, we may presume, was suggested by 
those words in the Epistle of St. James, 

** a double-minded man (dyp diyryos), 

unstable in’ all his ways.” And it is, 

indeed, a picture of a double-minded man 
put into a dramatic form. The dramatis 
persone are but two—Dipsychus and “ the 

Spirit,” his alter ego, the plausible tempt- 

ing voice of .worldliness which, though it 

seems to be at his side, is really a voice 
from his own heart. Dipsychus himself 
makes many pretty speeches and sone 
beautiful and wise ones, while the worldly 
wisdom of the “spirit” is couched in 
plenty of grim humour. Indeed, it is 
remarkable that this, the gravest of 

Clough’s long poems, is by far the most 

humorous, The scene is always in Venice, 

now in the piazza, now on the lagoon, now 
at the Lido. But it cannot be said that 
the poem is full of the atmosphere of 

Venice as the “ Amours de Voyage” is 

of that of Rome. The scene is spoilt by 

the gloom and trouble in the mind of the 
spectator. It is Venice seen by a sick eye. 

But we must except the lovely verses in 

which over and over again, in the same 

cadence and with a similar refrain, he 
describes the motion of the gondola. 

Here is one specimen :— 

“« How light we go, how soft we skim ! 
And all in moonlight seem to swim ; 
Against bright clouds projected dark, 
The white dome now, reclined I mark, 
And, by o’er-brilliant lamps displayed, 
The Doge’s columns and arcade ; 

Over still waters mildly come 

The distant waters and the hum. 
(How light we go, how softly! Ah, 
Life should be as the gondola !) ” 


For an example of the excellent wisdom 
which we not infrequently hear from the 
lips of Dipsychus, I may quote the fol- 

| lowing, though it is well known:— 
«Where arethe great, whom thou would’st 
wish to praise thee ? 

Where are the pure, whom thou would’st 

choose to love thee ? 

Where are the brave, to stand supreme 

above thee, 

Whose high commands would cheer, 

whose chidings raise thee ? 
Seek, seeker, in thyself; submit to 
find 
In the stones, bread, and life in the 
blank mind.” 


If he could only have been true to this 
better self! But heis the “double-minded 
mano, unstable in all his ways.” As he 
himself says in another place :— 


“To thine own seif be true, the wise man 
says. 
Are then my fears myself? O double 
self ! 
And I untrue to both?” 


Let me dismiss the poem with a speci- 
men of the very different wisdom of “ the 
Spirit.” Dipsychus is asking what he 
must do if he consents to be guided by 
this persistent companion. 

“Di, Whatshould Ido? What should 
I cease to do? 

What incense on what altars 
must I burn ? 


And what abandon ? 
learn, or learn ? 
Religion goes, I take it. 
Sp. Oh, 
You'll go to church of course, 
you know ; 

Or at the least will take a pew 
To send your wife and servants 
to. 
Trust me, I make a point of that ; 

No infidelity, that’s flat.” 

In October, 1852, Clough, who had given 
up his position at University Hall some 
months before, sailed for America. He 
hoped to find there-opportunities of teach- 
ing and literary work, and Emerson had 
encouraged him to make the experiment. 
He was fortunate in having Thackeray and 
Lowell for fellow-passengers. A group of 
lovely short poems, called “ Songs in 
Absence,” belong either to this voyage or 
to the time he spent in America. The 
sea inspired him. Here isa characteristic’ 
picture of human life under the image of 
a ship upon the wide ocean. It begins 
with the first line of oné of Wordsworth’s 
sonnets slightly altered :— 


‘““Where lies the land to which the ship 


What un- 


would go P 

Far, far ahead, is all her seamen 
know. 

And where the land she travels from ? 
Away, 

Far, far behind, is all’ that they can 
say. 

On sunny noons upon the deck’s smooth 
face, 

Linked arm in arm, how pleasant here 
to pace ; 

Or, o’er the. stern reclining, watch 
below 

The foaming wake far widening as 
we go. 


On stormy nights when wild north- 
westers rave, 
How proud a thing to fight with wind 


and wave ! 

The dripping sailor on the reeling 
mast 

Exults to bear, and scorns to wish it 
past. 

Where lies the land to which the ship 
would go ? 

Far, far ahead, is all her seamen 
know. 

And where the land she travels from ? 
Away, 

Far, far behind, is all that they can 
say. 


Clough had a warm welcome in America, 
and soon found himself in very congenial 
society—Emerson, Longfellow, Lowell, 
Hawthorne, ©. E. Norton, and others. 
He settled at Cambridge, and soon began 
to get pupils and also work for his pen. 
On Noy. 24 he writes:—“Here I am 
settled at Cambridge in my own apart- 
ments, with all my books about me... . 
To-morrow, which is Thanksgiving Day, 
the old Puritan substitute for Christ- 
mas Day, I have promised to go to 
church with the Nortons. The Con- 
gregationalists, Baptists, and Unitarians 
all unite for the day, in the Unitarian 
building.” He seems to have had 
little sympathy with the “orthodox 
Unitarianism” (so he calls it) which 
reigned in Boston at that time. He was 
especially indignant at the attitude 
assumed by many towards Theodore 
Parker. ‘ I sometimes, when I have 
heard people here talk of Theodore 
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Parker, as if he were the scum of the 
earth, think that it will not do to keep 
silence. I have no particular love for 
Theodore Parker; but he is so manifestly 
more right than the people who despise 
him, I cannot, I think, in right altogether 
remain silent and acquiesce. It looked to 
me as if orthodoxy (of the Unitarian 
kind) was as bad for me as any realler 
orthodoxy elsewhere.” 

America was not to become Clough’s 
permanent. home. After about nine 
months spent there he accepted the offer 
of an examinership in the Education 
Office, and returned to England in July, 
1853, and in the following year he married. 
Some happy and peaceful years followed. 
But the fount of poetry which had before 
flowed so freely seemed for the time to be 
dried up. In 1859 his health began to 
fail and gradually grew worse. In the 
spring of 1861 he tried what a voyage to 
Greece and Constantinople would do, and 
after a few weeks spent at home he started 
abroad again in the summer of the same 
year for Auvergne and the Pyrenees. It 
was during these journeys that he wrote 
his last long poem, ‘ Mari Magno, or Tales 
on Board.” It is a series of short stories 
supposed to be told on board ship in the 
course of a voyage to America. Their ease 
and lightness make Clough rank high as 
a story-teller. But even here there is the 
earnest serious note which is never long 
absent from any of his writings. These 
journeys, alas ! did not work that improve- 
ment in his health which had been hoped. 
In September he started from Paris with 
his wife for Switzerland and Italy, and in 
Florence he died on Nov.13. He was not 
quite forty-three. 

If we ask wherein lies the peculiar charm 
which has made, and which still makes, 
Clough’s poetry so helpful and so consoling, 
I think we may best answer that it is his 
faith. It may seem strange to make this 
claim for one who remained to the end so 
sceptical towards much which others regard 
as essential. But what is it that breathes 
throughout such a poem as “The New 
Sinai”? Not in denial, still less in the 
worship of the golden calf—“ that priestly 
creed”’—is the better part which the 
manly heart should take who awaits the 
prophet hidden in the cloud which covers 
the mount of God. 


“The clouded hill attend thou still, 

And him that went within. 

He yet shall bring some worthy thing 
For waiting souls to see : 

Some sacred word that he hath heard 
Their light and life shall be ; 

Some lofty part, than which the heart 
Adopt no nobler can, 

Thou shalt receive, thou shalt believe, 
Aud thou shalt do, O Man!” 


The faith that can afford to wait, 
because its witness is within, that is a 
faith which is precious to mankind. We 
admire its reticence and its self-revyerence 
even more than its expression. 


“In controversial foul impureness 
The peace that is thy light to thee 
Quench not; in faith and inner sureness 
Possess thy soul and let it be.” 


Even in deep darkness it {clings to Him 
who “dwells not in the light alone ”— 
“with whom is no vyariableness, neither 
shadow of turning.” 


“Tt fortifies my soul to know 
That, though I perish, Truth is so: 


That, howsoe’er I stray and range, 
Whate’er I do, Thou dost not change, 
I steadier step when I recall 
That, if I slip, Thou dost not fall.” 

J. R. Witson. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


—_r+— 


[The Editor is not responsible for the opinions 
expressed by correspondents, LETTERS CANNOT BE 
INSERTED WITHOUT THE WRITER’S NAME; and all 
private information should be accompanied by the 
name and address of the sender. ] 


MORAL FREEDOM AND FORE- 
KNOWLEDGE. 


Sir,-—In his kindly-worded reply to my 
letter Mr. Upton omits to notice, at least 
directly, the words in which I intended 
to summarise my criticism of his position. 
They ran: “I submit that human free- 
dom and divine prescience do not com- 
bine into a self-evident absurdity, as do 
divine omniscience and divine ignorance. 
In the latter case we are able to perceive 
that there is no possible reconciliation of 
the two ideas; in the former we are 
simply unable to conceive the nature or 
process of the reconciliation.” It is plain 
that Mr. Upton does not concede both 
these propositions, but I am somewhat 
doubtful which he calls in question. 

The phrases ‘intrinsically inconceiv- 
able and impossible,” ‘essentially. im- 
possible,” and again “essentially impos- 
sible and irrational,” applied to God’s 
foresight of the issue of a really free moral 
choice, would seem to imply that Mr. 
Upton regards that combination of ideas 
as an absurdity, a contradiction in terms, 
were it not that he adds to each a modify- 
ing clause, such as “in the light of human 
reason.” I cannot be sure whether his 
position is that we cannot allow this com- 
bination without denying the validity of 
our mental processes, or only that our 
mental processes will not avail to discover 
the nature of the divine power it implies. 
If the former, one may ask for proof, since 
a self-evident absurdity may always be 
exposed. If the latter, I fully concede 
this minor premiss. Negatur major. I 
submit that we have no reason to believe 
that our temporal powers of comprehen- 
sion are the measure of what is possible 
with God. 

In what sense, again, is Mr. Upton 
justified in asserting that the ‘dogma 
that God’s thought and life exist out of 
relation of Time” is “ wholly unintelligi- 
ble and inconceivable”? Only in the 
sense, surely, in which colour is wholly 
unintelligible and inconceivable to a man 
born blind. Yet he can conceive the ex- 
istence of what to him is wholly unin- 
telligible, and just so far, perhaps with 
equal justice, we may go. We can con- 
ceive that though we are bound by time 
and space God is not so bound. 

The starting point of this inquiry was 
Professor Ritchie’s position that a god 
who is ignorant of any portion of the 
future is not God. I do not agree with 
his inference that human moral choice is 
an illusion ; for I believe that God’s omni- 
science and our freedom of choice in 
temptation can be reconciled, though not 
in terms of human comprehension. But 
the position itself still seems to me sound, 
To say that God’s ignorance is imposed 
by Him upon Himself is not to deny, but 
to admit his ignorance, that is, His ina- 
bility to know ; and surely “ omnipotence” 


and ‘‘inability” are contradictory terms. 

It was for Mr. Upton’s answer to this 

point that I looked most eagerly ; upon 

this point, however, his letter did not 

touch. E. W. Lummis. 
April 19. 


eee 


THE DESPAIR OF JUDAS. 


Sir,—It is said that certain Gnostics of 
the second century honoured Judas as the 
one apostle gifted with the true knowledge, 
that they regarded the traitor as the 
emancipator of Jesus from the burden of 
the flesh, and even produced a gospel 
bearing his name. It seems now to be a 
mark of some who profess high attain- 
ments in spiritual knowledge to assert that 
Judas “remains for ever the first in the 
line of the Christian martyrs”? (INQUIRER, 
p. 233). But what is this but the glorifi- 
cation of suicide ? T. C. Roprnson. 

[We did not understand Mr. Harris so. 
There is no defence of the desperate act of 
Judas, but an insistence that his repent- 
ance, though it drove him to despair, was 
yet the first witness (and so made him the 
first martyr) to the constraining power of 
Christ’s love. But, perhaps, Mr. Harris 
will answer for himself.—Ep. Inq. ] 


rs 


EMERSON AND THEISM. 


Srr,—‘* Whether this Emerson be ‘a 
Pantheist,’ or what kind of Theist or ist 
he may be, can, perhaps, as well remain 
undecided.” So wrote Carlyle in 1841, 
when he introduced Emerson’s first series 
of Essays to British readers. Mr. Binns, 
it would seem, thinks otherwise, for in 


a 


his interesting discourse on ‘‘ Emerson,” - 
printed in last week’s Inquirer, he tell 
us that ‘‘ Emerson was a Theist with very 
Pantheistic leanings.”. This he does with 
such confidence that his hearers were 
likely to suppose he was. stating an 
established fact, and to go away with the 
impression that, in religious ideas, Emer- 
son, Theodore Parker, Francis Newman, 
Miss Cobbe, and Mr. Charles Voysey 
belong to one and the same group. 

In truth, however, Emerson’s ideas have 
tore in common with Herbert Spencer 
and his school than with the professing 
and recognised Theists [ have named. 
Emerson, not less'than Spencer, is an 
apostle of ethical—as distinguished from 
theistic—religion; but while Spencer’s 
standpoint is that of the man of science, 
Emerson’s is that of the poet. This 
ethical religion has no such deity as that 
proclaimed by the expounders of Theism. 
Newman declares that “God is a person” 
and, following him, Miss Cobbe, in’ Broken 
Lights, testifies:—“ Our belief in the 
Personality of God is, in a peculiar man- 
ner, allied to the moral side of Religion. 
In proportion as that moral side is 
developed in us, so we may almost say 
is the clearness of our conviction that it 
is indeed a living God who rules the world 
and no mere Creative Intelligence. Now, 
this moral side comes out only in its full 
luminousness in Prayer. Prayer is, in its 
essence, the approach of the finite and 
fallible moral agent to its infinite Moral 
Lord to whom it is conscious of owing 
allegiance and to whom it comes for for- 
giveness and strength. In such prayer 

. we feel, as at no other time, the 
existence of a Moral Being over us and 
aiding us. Such a Moral Being can only 
be known as a Person.’”’ (First edition, 
pp. 178-9.) No similar statement can be 
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found anywhere in Emerson’s writings. 
There is much mention of “ God,” but no 
suggestion that “God” is “a Person.” 
What Emerson means by “God” is 
signified in many places, but notably in 
the essay called the The Over-soul,falluded 
to by Mr. Binns, which essay assuredly 
could not have been written by a “ Theist,” 
whether with or without “ Pantheistic 
leanings.” “Man,” writes Emerson, “is 
a stream whose source is hidden. Always 
our being is descending into us from we 


know not whence.” Again: ‘The Supreme 


Critic on all the érrors of the past and 
present, and the only prophet of that 
which must be, is that great nature in 
which we rest, as the earth lies in the soft 
arms of the atmosphere; that Unity, 
that Oversoul within which every man’s 
particular being is contained and made one 
with all other; that common heart, of which 
all sincere conversation is the worship, to 
which all right action is submission; that 
overpowering reality which confutes our 
tricks and talents, and constrains every 
one to pass for what he is, and to speak 
from his character, and not from his tongue, 
and which evermore tends and aims to 
pass into our thought and hand, and 
become wisdom, and virtue, and power, 
and beauty.” And again: “In all con- 
versation between two persons, tacit 
reference is made to a third party, toa 
common nature. That third party or 
common nature is not social ; it is imper- 
sonal, is God.” Here, possibly, are‘ very 
Pantheistic leanings,” but surely nothing 
which, without violence to language, can 
be described as “Theism.”’ Nowhere in 
Emerson’s writings 1s there any recognition 
even of that “fatherhood” and ‘‘ mother- 
hood” of God on which Theodore Parker 
laid such stress. The God of Hmerson 
has nothing in common with the “ Person” 
of Newman and Miss Cobbe’s worship. It 
suggests rather the “ Unknowable” of 
Spencer, or if that term be, as Matthew 
Arnold thought, objectionable because 
“merely negative,’ then Arnold’s own 
substitute—‘t the Eternal Power, not our- 
selves that makes for Righteousness,” or 
his completer “ Eternal Power, not our- 
selves, by which all things fulfil the law of 
their being.’ As to prayer which, as we 
have seen, is glorified by Miss Cobbe as 
the link between the personal God and 
man, it is dismissed ‘by Emerson as “a 
disease of will,” inimical to self-reliance. 

What label should be substituted for 
this inappropriate one of “ Theist,” I shall 
not attempt to suggest, for I agree with 
Carlyle that “ists and isms are rather 
growing a weariness.” Possibly we might 
manage without any label; but, at any 
rate, careless mis-classification is so likely 
to mislead that it should be avoided. 

Water Lewin. 

Bebington (Cheshire), April 9. 

[Mr. Lewin’s letter has been delayed 
by the great pressure on our space. The 
delay has, however, had this advantage, 
that it has enabled us to add at the same 
time the following letters in response 
from Mr. Binns and Professor Upton.— 
Ep. Inq. | 

———_+e2—___ 

Str,—Hmerson’s religion is a_ large 
subject. I cannot. deal with it in the 
absolute fashion which Mr. Walter Lewin 
adopts. What I said about -it in my 


- sermon was somewhat like this :—‘“‘It is 


difficult to define completely Emerson’s 
exact religious whereabouts. If we want 
to give him a name, we may call him a 


Theist with very Pantheistic leanings, or a 
Pantheist with very Theistic leanings. 
But the best name is suggestive rather 


than exhaustive.” In the newspaper 
report which you copied this was 
condensed. 


I am aware that Theism and Pantheism 
are not easy to reconcile. But the two 
often do co-exist in the same man, 
especially when the man is a poet and has 
imaginative and emotional, as well as 
intellectual, moods. Emerson wrote for 
many years'on many subjects. Perhaps 
he was not always consistent with him- 
self—who is? I do not remember any 
great man who has been willing to express 
his aspirations in the same words or with 
the same precise meaning all through his 
life. As for Hmerson, his philosophical 
and religious thoughts are a Joseph’s coat 
of many colours. But I do not care to 
judge the whole coat by one bit of colour. 
I like to take the colours all together. You 
may quote Emerson any way, as you may 
the Bible and Shakespeare. Mr. Walter 
Lewin tells us that writing one thing 
makes writing another thing impossible. 
Iam not so sure about these impossibili- 
ties in the mental world. All depends on 
who the writer is. One man is not the 
measure of every man. 

Witiram Binns. 


—_—eoo————— 


Sir,—Mr. Lewin’s’ thoughtful letter 
deals with an important question ; for it is 
evident that Emerson’s writings have 
exerted, and are exerting, a powerful 
influence on the religious thought of our 
time—and especially on the religious 
thought of American Unitarians. Good 
on the whole as this influence assuredly is, 
I question whether it is an entirely un- 
mixed good. The wholly inadequate 
emphasis, for instance, which is laid by 
some of the leading Unitarians of America, 
on sin and on man’s possession of free- 
will, appears to me to be in part owing to 
Emerson’s teaching, though no doubt the 
seeds of German idealism early found a 
congenial soil in America and had much 
to do with the fashioning of Emerson’s 
own thought. 

The answer tothe question, Was Emerson 
a Theist P appears to me to involve the 
answers to two previous questions. Firstly, 
does Emerson regard God as a self- 
conscious and self-existent Personality ; 
and, secondly, does he consider the 
individual soul to be a mere transient 
mode or phase of God’s eternal life, or, on 
the other hand, does he hold that God has 
delegated to man some original causality, 
some true freedom of moral choice ? 

In trying to justly estimate Emerson’s 
theological position, we must remember 
that he writes differently in different 
moods; and that “the foolish con- 
sistency’ which, as he truly says, “is 
the hobgoblin of little minds,” certainly 
exercised no cramping influence on his 
own thought. Turning now to the first 
of the above questions, I should be 
inclined to answer it affirmatively. It. is 
true that Emerson sometimes speaks of 
the Over-soul as impersonal, but it would 
seem from the context that he means by 
this expression no more than that the 
Eternal cannot be regarded as “ a person ” 
in the limited sense in which we are 
persons, seeing that we are finite beings 
with an origin in time, while He is 
infinite and self-existent. Emerson would 
probably not have dissented much from 


Lotze’s position that perfect personality is 
found in God alone, for he often speaks of 
God as the “Supreme Spirit” and the 
“Divine Mind”; and in one of his lator 
essays, that on “The Sovereignty of 
Ethics,” he says : “ When we ask simply, 
What is true in thought ? What is just 
in action ? it is the yielding of the private 
heart to the Divine Mind.” So far, then, 
as concerns the’ personality of God, I 
should maintain that Emerson was a 
Theist, though a Theist of the extremely 
mystic type, who held that the saintly 
soul knows God in virtue of his actually 
sharing in a measure the very life of God. 
And here I’ cannot follow Lewin in 
recognising any close affinity between 
Emerson’s mysticism ‘and Mr. Spencer’s 
agnosticism. 

To turn now to the second of the above 
questions; I feel compelled to conclude 
that here the conditions of a true Theism 
are conspicuously lacking in Emerson’s 
writings, and that so far as this aspect of 
his teaching is concerned, he must be 
classed with the Hegelians as essentially 
pantheistic. From the point of view of 
the Conscience, he tells us, man seems to 
possess true freedom of moral choice ; but 
from the point of view of the Intellect, 
man’s conduct, like every other change, 
is the outcome of a divine necessity. Here, 
it seems to me, he makes a wholly base- 
less antithesis between intellectual insight 
and moral insight. “Saints,” he says, 
“are sad, because they behold Sin (even 
when they speculate) from the point of 
view of the Conscience, and not of the 
Tutellect : a confusion of thought. Bs oe 
The Intellect names Sin shade, absence of 
light, and no essence. The Conscience 
must feel it as essence, essential evil. 
This it is not, it has an objective existence, 
but no subjective.” To the genuine Theist, 
I take it, conscious Sin means temporary 
alienation from what God loves ard what 
God wills, and therefore in- the view both 
of his Conscience and of his Reason, it 
appears to him “essential evil.” No true 
Theist can regard courses of wilful sinful- 
nessas analogous with processes of physical 
evolution and say, as Hmerson does— 
“ The carrion in the sun will convert itself 
to grass and flowers; and man, though 
in brothels, or jails, or gibbets, is on his 
way to all that is good andtrue.”’ Nor is 
it at all consistent with theistic ideas to 
say of the souls of men :— 

“We are but floating foambells upon 
Thought’s causing stream, 

That take their shape and sun-colour from 
Him who sends the dream.” 

All this smacks strongly of Hegelian 
Pantheism ; and so I must contend that 
while one side of Emerson’s teaching is 
theistic and highly inspiring, there is 
another side to it which is distinctly non- 
theistic and wholly at variance with the 
deepest deliverances of our moral and 
spiritual conSciousness. 

CuarLes B. Urron. 


——_-—__ 99 


COUNTRY AIR FOR WEAK AND 
AILING CHILDREN. 


Srr,—May I venture to again appeal 
for subscriptions towards the Children’s 
Country Holiday Movement. The work 
is one which increases in importance, for 
health of mind and body is essential, and 
yet hundreds of our City children are, by 
their surroundings, prevented from draw- 
ing the natural breath of country life. 

As the work increases, however, the 
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difficulties in connection with it grow 
greater. But by keeping in touch with 
the General Country Holiday Fund, we 
hope to be guided by them as regards 
principles, while at the same time to reap 
the advantages which accrue to a smaller 
and less general institution. a 

I beg to acknowledge subscriptions 
already received— 


Mr. Hugh Martineau ... pees Mie Oe 0) 
Mr. John Troup = Pe Se) 
Dr. Courtney Kenny ... Pangea Lond) 
Mr. Francis Plumptre... coat tlk O 
Mr. Edward Bromley ... acne ALO 0) 


And trust that other friends will again 
give their kind support. Please note 
change of address. 
Annie J. LAWRENCE. 
23, Campden House Chambers, 
Campden-hill, London, W. 
April 25. 


DR. MARTINEAU’S BIRTHDAY. - 


We are glad to be assured that for Dr. 
Martineau his birthday passed as a day of 
quiet happiness, and that he even sur- 
vived the shocking portraits which 
appeared in daily papers both in London 
and Liverpool. 

The Daily Chronicle of last Saturday, 
together with a portrait which we will not 
further characterise, published an “ appre- 
ciation,” by ‘a former student,” which 
contained the following interesting 
passages ;— 

“Writing to me once on the subject of 
distinctive religious teaching, he urged 
that such work should be undertaken by 
the wisest and the best; but, he con- 
cludes :— ‘Dogmatic differences are so 
attractive to both the Pharisee and the 
Sadducee that the one or the other is apt 
to snatch this department of teaching 


from the modest and devout, and to 


infuse into it a tincture either of arrogance 
or of scepticism.’ 

“When Mr. Gladstone’s brilliant letter 
on the recognition of Anglican Orders 
was published in May, 1896, I wrote to 
Dr. Martineau suggesting that he should 
give his opinion on the controversy. There 
can be no harm now in quoting his reply, 
and in view of current controversies it is 
exceedingly interesting. He wrote :— 

‘After showing the near parallelism of 
the Anglican and Roman Church lines, 
Mr. Gladstone must be credited with a 
far-sighted benevolence in his joyful con- 
templation of their meeting. I can the less 
sympathise with him from the assurance 
I feel that they would no sooner meet than 
they would cross and part, the unity 
being momentary. J can feel no interest 
in these puerile discussions about ‘ Orders,’ 
in which there is really nothing to review 
but whole regiments of fictions. They 
look foolish enough when marshalled on 
parade, and find their deserts soonest by 
mere self-exposure. At all events it 
afflicts me to come across good and great 
men, to whose inner life and thought I 
am entirely unable to address myself.’ ” 

And the writer concludes his “ appre- 
ciation” as follows :— 

“The once erect form is now bent with 
age, the fine head of dark hair is grey and 
white, the splendid memory is no longer 
clear and keen as in days of yore, but the 
lines of deep thought are still visible on 
his noble brow, the winsome smile is still 
there; and though the eyes have lost 
something of their wondrous lustre, the 
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spirit within is bright and trustful as 
ever. On a previous birthday in one of 
his affectionate notes, written 1m response 
to a greeting from the Committee of the 
Unitarian Association, he said: —‘In 
taking leave of the scenes so long familiar, 
it is a privilege and a joy to see its work 
well lodged in faithful hands.’ These 
words were written two years ago. Dr. 
Martineau is happily with us still, revered 
and loved, not only by his little band of 
disciples and students, but by all who re- 
spect and honour a great and worthy life 
spent ia the pursuit of truth and right- 
eousness.” 


Tue following address was adopted at 
a meeting on Wednesday week of the 
Liverpool Conference of Domestic Mission 
Workers, on the motion of the Rey. Dr. 
Klein, seconded by Alderman W. B. Bow- 
ring :— 

“ Liverpool, April 19, 1899 

“To the Rev. James Martineau, LL.D., 

5.0... Dae. 


“ Dear Reverend Doctor,—Before bring- 
ing to a close this Liverpool Conference of 
Domestic Missions, the delegates and 
visitors from the Missions connected with 
our Free Churches, in various parts of 
England, the Committees of the Liverpool 
Domestic Mission and of the North End 
Domestic Mission, and the many friends 
who have come to attend the meetings of 
this Conference wish to join in a most 
affectionate and respectful greeting to you 
on the occasion of your approaching 
birthday. 

‘All of them, assembled here to-day.in 
the spirit which, sixty-three years ago, 
prompted the foundation of the Liverpool 
Domestic Mission, gratefully remember 
the active part you then took in the 
establishment of that work on behalf of 
the poor of this city, while the circum- 
stance of your ninety-fifth birthday re- 
minds them of the fact that you alone 
remain amongst us of the noble band of 
benefactors and workers who initiated 
this movement in Liverpool in 1836. 

“They wish to associate your honoured 
name with the present effort to maintain 
and to increase still further the usefulness 
of those centres of moral and religious 
culture, and to make them thoroughly 
efficient in the practical application of the 
high Christian principles which have been 
for so long, they rejoice to think, the 
burden of your teaching and the inspira- 
tion of your life. 

“Tt is their earnest prayer to-day that 
you may yet long be spared to the love of 
so many who, by your help, have found 
peace and renewed spiritual strength in a 
purer conception of the worship of God 
and of the service of man ; they crave the 
Divine blessing upon the glorious sunset 
of a life spent in training the eyes of men, 
in this generation, to watch for the rising 
dawn. 

“Signed on behalf of the meeting, 

“CuHarues W. Jones, Chairman.” 


Last week we collected the commemora- 
tive verses written in former vears by Mr. 
Thomas Hornblower Gill. We now have 
pleasure in adding the following lines, his 
tribute for the present year :— 


April 21, 1899. 


“ Revering Youtho’er gifted Eld oft glows, 
Warm tributes of admiring verse 
bestows : 


& 
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Not often aged luminaries stir J 
To glowing verse an aged homager. 


z 


Here Eld on utmost Eld expends its ; 


store, 
And eighty homage yields to ninety- 
four.” 


OBITUARY. 


——~— 
MISS MILNE. 


Tue congregation, of the Kettering. 
road Church, Northampton, has sustained 
a grievous loss in the death of Miss 
Milne, the sister of Lady Manfield, who 
passed away on Saturday last, at Red- 
lands, Cliftonville, the residence of Sir 
Philip Manfield. The daughter of Mr, 
James Milne, of Northampton, formerly 
County Surveyor of Northamptonshire, 
Miss Milne had been for over forty years 
a member of her brother-in-law’s house- 
hold, and was closely identified with the 
interests and work of the congregation 
now worshipping in the new Kettering- 
road Church. For many years she was 
au earnest worker in the schools, and was 
held in honour and affectionate regard by 
all who knew her many acts of quiet and 
unassuming beneficence. Those who were 
privileged to come within the circle of the 
home she shared, know how rich her life 
was in the truest grace of lowly disciple- 
ship. They will best understand the 
sorrow her, departure must leave behind, 
but also the blessedness of that silent 
benediction, which is more than all the 
sorrows of our mortality. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


[To PousuisHEerRs.—All Books, &c., sent to THE 
InguimEr will be acknowledged under this head, with 
name of publisher and price, if supplied. The neces- 
sities of our space, however, compel us to limit the 
number selected for criticat notice and review. | 


The Future of the Metric and Imperial 
Systems of Weights, Measures and Coinzge. 
By J. Manning. 6d. (Sonnenschein.) 

History of Dogma. Vol. VI. By 
Dr. Adolph Harnack. 10s. 6d. (Williams 
and Norgate.) 

Slav or Saxon. 
(Putman.) 

Rome from the Inside. 
(Clarke and Co.) 

A Gem of Orthodoxy. By S.L. Maesden. 
6s. (Fisher Unwin.) 

The Story of William Penn. By Frances 


By W. D. Foulke. 


By J... Bs gals? 


EK. Cooke. 1s. 6d. (Headley Bros.) 
The Ascent of the Soul. By W. 
Robertson Nicoll, LL.D. 1s. (Isbister.) 


Myth, Ritual, and Religion. By Andrew 
Lang. 2 vols. 7s. (Longmans.) 

Theories of the Resurrection of Jesus 
Christ. By J. Marchant. (Williams and 
Norgate.) : 

The Great Affirmations of Religion. By 


S. R. Slicer. (Houghton Mifflin.) 

Local Government. By W. Blake 
Odgers. 3s. 6d. (Macmillan.) 

Brown Robin. By Eleanor C. Price, 
3s. 6d. (Isbister. ) 

_ Love Hath Wings. By Constance 
Smith. 3s. 6d. (Isbister.) 

Little Fowers of Saint Francis. Illus- 
trated by Paul Woodroffe. 6s. (Kegan 
Paul.) 

Oliver Cromwell. By R. F. Horton, 
M.A. Is. (Clarke and Co.) 

Mind, Monist, English Illustrated, 


Historical Review, Woman at Home, Corn- 
hill, Good Words, Sunday Magazine, 
Journal of Ethics, 
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‘aside his sword; and 
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THE CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


—+o—— 
The Merciful Knight. 


For if ye forgive men their trespasses, 
your heavenly Father will also forgive you. 
But of ye forgive not men their trespasses, 
neither will your Father forgive you your 
trespasses.—Matt. vi. 14-15. 


THERE is not a boy or girl who will 
read this page who is unable to repeat the 
wonderful prayer which Jesus gave to his 
disciples. All of you are familiar with 
the petition in the prayer, “Forgive us 
our sins—or trespasses—as we also forgive 
those who are indebted to us.” And 
some of you have wondered, perhaps, why 
Jesus laid so much stress on this, as 
though he would teach that God’s forgive- 
ness of us is dependent on our forgiveness 
of our brother. 

[am going, ina moment, to tell you a 
story which may perhaps help you to 
understand the reason. But first let me 
try to describe to you a picture. The 
picture is by a great English artist, only 
recently dead, Sir Edward Burne-Jones. 
In the collection of Sir Edward Burne- 
Jones’ pictures, exhibited a little time ago 


in London, there was one, somewhat 


smaller than the others, which was called 
“The Merciful Knight.” This picture 
represented a knight in armour. The 
knight had taken off his helmet and Jaid 


represented in the picture he was kneeling 
before a crucifix—a cross, that is, on which 
is the figure of Christ. But—and hers is 
the marvel of the picture—the figure, 
instead of being fixed, upright, to the 
cross, is bending forward and embracing 
the knight. What does the picture mean ? 

The picture is intended to illustrate my 
story. Some hundreds of years ago there 
lived in the beautiful city of Florence a 
young man whosename was Giovanni Gual- 
berto. He belonged toa noble house, and 
heand his people wererich. This Giovanni— 
or John Gualberto, as we should call him— 
bad a brother younger than himself, whose 
name was Hugo. For this brother Giovanni 
had a singular affection. He loved him 
as Jonathan loved David. Now, pleasant 
as it was to live in Florence in those 
distant days, the pleasantness was often 
sadly spoiled by deadly quarrels, and as 
the result of one of these quarrels 
Giovanni’s brother was murdered by 
some gentleman of Florence. Giovanni 
naturally was filled with passion and 
rage; and his passion and vindictive fury 
were the more aroused, when he saw the 
grief and misery of his aged parents. He 
would follow his brother’s murderer till 
he found him, and then, without mercy, 
he would slay him on the spot. So day 
after day Giovanni went forth, always 
hoping to meet his enemy. 

There is on a hill overlooking the city 
of Florence a famous and most beautiful 
church, the name of which is San Miniato. 
Leading up to this church is a zigzag 
path, which you may see to this day. Up 
this path Giovanni, early one morning 
—and the morning was no other than the 
morning of Good Friday—was making his 
way to the church. Behind him were 
some of his friends. Half way up, at the 
turn of the path, whom should he meet 


but the murderer of his brother, the very 


man he had been seeking; and the man 
was unarmed and alone. In an instant 


t the moment |: 


Giovanni drew his sword, intending to 
slay him. But before he had time to 
carry out his intention, the man fell upon 
his knees and began to plead for mercy. 
Then he stretched out his arms so as to 
make his body like a cross, and reminding 
Giovanni what day it was, he entreated 
him to remember him who died upon that 
day, and who as he was dying, with 
almost his last breath exclaimed, as he 
thought upon his foes, “ Father, forgive 
them, for they know not what they do.” 
“For the love of Christ,” he: said, “ spare 
me, spare me, Giovanni.” Giovanni 
trembled with excitement. It was hard, 
very hard to let go hisfoe, the man who had 
done him so great a wrong; but the appeal 
he had made, and the thought of Jesus 
dying that very day upon the Cross, 
and as he died forgiving the men who 
had brought him to it, were more than 
Giovanni was able to resist. His sword 
dropped at his side, and stretching forth 
his hand he lifted the poor frightened man 
from the ground, and embracing him, 
gave him the kiss of peace. The rescued 
man went his way into the city, and 
Giovanni continued his journey to the 
church. Entering the church he walked 
up to the altar, and there before the great 
crucifix above the altar he went down 
upon his knees. As he kneeled, his heart 
full of exciting and conflicting thoughts, 
he saw—or thought he saw—exactly as 
we saw in the picture, the compassionate 
figure of the crucified bending from the 
Cross and stooping to embrace him. His 
heart, at the sight, was filled with great 
peace and joy. He understood, as he 
had never understood before, what 
Jesus meant when he said, “ If ye for- 
give men their trespasses, your heavenly 
Father will also forgive you.’ Never 
before had he been so happy, and never 
before had he seen and felt so much of 
the love of God. 


From that day Giovanni was a changed 
man. Not only did he put away all 
thought of hatred and revenge, but he 
resolved to give up all other evil ways and 
to live as a true and holy man. He would 
devote himself to what men in those days 
used to call a “ Religious Life.” 

Accordingly, quitting Florence, he be- 
took himself to the hills above the wide 


Arno Valley, and there among a range of |. 


mountain tops, as high as our own Hel- 
vellyn, he began at first, in a very humble 
way, to found a Brotherhood. Little by 
little the Brotherhood and their buildings 
erew, until at length they became the 
famous Monastery of Vallombrosa, and 
there for hundreds of years the brothers 
of the Order worshipped God and fed the 
poor. In a single year, at times, they 
would give away as many as a hundred 
thousand loaves. 


In addition to this, the monks of Gio- 
vanni’s Monastery planted the hills with 
trees. Forty thousand beeches they are 
said to have planted on the mountain sides 
around their home. These were the woods 
which centuries after were visited by our 
own great countryman, John Milton, in 
allusion to which he wrote the musical and 
often quoted lines regarding Satan and his 
fallen hosts :— 


His legions—Angel forms—who lay en- 
tranced : 

Thick as autumnal leaves that strew the 
brooks 

Tn Vallombrosa, where the Etrurian shades 

High overarched embower. 


Now I think you will begin to feel why 
it was that Jesus laid such stress on our 
forgiveness of those whom we think have 
done us wrong ; and why he taught us to 
say, “ Horgive us our sins, as we forgive 
those that sin against us.” 

Only by forgiving others can we come to 
understand the mercy and forgiveness of 
God; only by forgiviag others can we 
attain to peace and joy; and only by for- 
giving others, and putting away from our 
hearts all hatreds and ill-will can we 
become fitted—like the Merciful Knight— 
to do our best work for God and man. 


We do pray for Mercy, 
And that same prayer should teach us all’ to 
render 
The deeds of Mercy. 


Therefore, boys and girls, if you have 
any spite, any grudge, any ill-will against 
any of your companions at home or at 
school, put it out of your hearts, that so 
you may come to know the patient and 
forgiving love of Him who is the Father of 
us all, Jonn Byuzs. 


THE INWARD LIFE. 


Ler man, then, learn the revelation of 
all nature and all thought to his heart; 
this, namely, that the Highest dwells with 
him; that the sources of nature are in: 
his own mind, if the sentiment of duty is 
there. Butif he would know what the 
Great God speaketh, he must go into his 
closet, and shut “ the door,” as Jesus said. 
God will not make Himself manifest to 
cowards. He must greatly listen to him- 
self, withdrawing himself from all the 
accents of other men’s devotion. Even 
their prayers are hurtful to him, until he 
have made his own. Our religion vulgarly 
stands on numbers of believers. When- 
ever the appeal is made—no matter how 
indirectly—to numbers, proclamation is 
then and there made, that religion is not. 
He that finds God a sweet, enveloping 
thought to him never counts his company. 
When I sit in that presence, who shall 
dare to come in? When I rest in perfect 
humility, when I burn with pure love, 
what can Calvin or Swedenborg say ?— 
Emerson, “ The Over-Soul.” 


Gop builds His temple in the heart on 
the ruin of churches and religions. 

The whole state of man is a state of 
culture ; and its flowering and completion 
may be described as Religion, or Worship. 

The superiority that has no superior ; 
the redeemer and instructor of souls, as it 
is their primal essence, 1s love. 

Fear God, and where you go, men shall 
think they walk in hallowed cathedrals.— 
From Emerson’s “ Worship.” 


Eprs’s Cocoa.—GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING.— 
“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutri- 
cion, and by a careful application of the fine pro- 
perties of well-selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has pro- 
vided for our breakfast and supper a delicately 
flavoured beverage which may save us many heavy 
doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious use of such 
articles of diet that a constitution may be gradually 
built up until strong enough to resist every tendency 
to disease. We may escape many a fatal shaft by 
keeping ourselves well fortified with pure blood and 
a properly nourished frame.” —Civil Service Gazette. 
—Made simply with boiling water or milk.—Sold 
only in packets and pound tins, by Grocers, labelled 
— James Epes and Co, Ltd, Homeopathic 
Chemists, London.” 
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MINISTRY TO THE POOR. 


Tue large amount of space we gave 
last week to the report of the Liver- 
pool Conference of Domestic Mission 
Workers must be taken as a measure 
of our sense of the great importance of 
the occasion and of the interests 
affected by the questions discussed, as 
vital to the welfare of our religious 
community. 

The work of Domestic Missions is, in 
our view, the very noblest in which 
anyone can engage, and the men who 
devote their lives to it are to be held in 
the highest honour in the ranks of the 
ministry. They go down into the 
depths, and are brought into close 
contact with the worst evils of our 
social state. And they go simply in 
the spirit of Curist, as brothers to 
those whose need is greatest, who sin 
and suffer and are sinned against. 
They go with a whole-hearted sym- 
pathy to share the lot of those hapless 
ones, to see how far the power of love 
and righteousness and truth can avail 
amid such conditions of degradation 
and overmastering adverse circum- 
stance. They go to see with their 
own eyes and to handle with their 
hands the things which modern civili- 
sation has made in the midst of the 
wealthiest of nations, to carry a 
message of new hope and genuine 
brotherhood to the suffering and 
neglected, and to discover and declare 
to those who have the power to help 
what must be done to remedy these 
crying evils. 

The duty is, of course, laid on all the 
churches, for they are all pledged to 
the service of the Kingdom of Gop, and 
declare Curist’s message of brotherly 
love ; and, indeed, no faithful minister 
is altogether without some close per- 


sonal and helpful intercourse with the 
very poor, and no church worthy of 
the name it bears neglects on its own 
part, as the opportunity arises or is 
made, such efforts of sympathetic 
ministry. At the same time it has to 
be acknowledged that, in these days of 
separation in the social conditions of 
life and in the stages of intellectual 
and spiritual development, some 
churches inevitably minister more 
completely to the needs of the educated 
classes, while for the yery poor jin the 
crowded quarters of great cities special 


‘religious agencies have to be provided. 


Thus the Domestic missionary holds 
the post of danger and of honour. He 
is the representative of Christianity in 
the field of some of its worst apparent 
failures. He is charged with the duty 
of redeeming, so far as it is possible, 
that lamentable defeat; he is not only 
to minister to the present needs of the 
poor, to bring new elements of healthier 
life into their lot, and a new quickening 
of inward energy and worthier aspira- 
tion into their hearts, but he has also 
to rouse the conscience of those who 
have deputed him to that service to 
the new claims of duty which the 
revelations of his life among the poor 
press upon them. 

His work is the work of all the 


churches ; he takes the place of others 


where they cannot go, and is the 
messenger of their faith and the 
steward of their goodwill. There is no 
test of the vitality of religion in any 
church more sure than this, which is 
found in the measure of support given 
to such missions to the poor. 

The first duty of the churches is to 
send capable and faithful men into the 
field. Itis an unworthy thought that 
for such work the. men most poorly 
equipped and poorly paid will do. 
What body of Christian disciples with 
such a thought in their heart and such 
practice in their past record would dare 
to look into the face of Jmsus and tell 
him what they thought and what they 
had done? This work must be sus- 
tained with all the generosity ‘and 
abundant sympathy the wealthier 
churches can command; and we are 
happy to know how largely that is the 
case in our own community. 

But it is not only in the material 
equipment of such missions and in the 
support given to the ministers devoted 
to this service, that the faith of the 
churches is tested. They have to 
furnish also fellow-workers with the 
missionaries in the manifold activities 
which now gather about a personal 
ministry to the poor. And no one 
could have been present at the Liver- 
pool Conference without feeling that in 
our churches there is no indifference to 
this call. Yet we would plead for 
more helpers. There is not one of our 
missions that does not need to be 
strengthened and that will not furnish 
abundant opportunities for fresh de- 
monstrations of faith and goodwill 
among our people. 

And as to larger measures of social 


amelioration we would earnestly com- 
mend the papers read at the Liverpool 
Conference to the attention of our 
readers. 


THE RELATIONS OF DOMESTIC 
MISSIONS TO CHARITY ORGANI- 
SATION AND OTHER KINDRED 
AGENCIES.* 

By Ricuarp Rosinson. 

Ir has been abundantly testified in the 
course of this Conference that by far the 
most important work of the Domestic 
Missionary is the religious influence which 
he exercises, and the chief aims and 
objects of Domestic Missions these spiritual 
and moral efforts which have been so ably 
put before us. No one, however, who is 
at all cognisant of the working of these 
institutions but must feel that the ques- 
tion of the material condition of the class | 
of people among whom they are estab- 
lished is a problem of vital importance, 
and of constant daily and hourly recur- 
rence. 

That this would be s> was plainly seen 
by those who founded these Missions ; and 
though, for my part, the needs of to-day 
would be quite sufficient authority for 
dealing with this question, yet it is helpful 
and encouraging to find that the prophetic 
gaze of those to whose spiritual genius we 
owe these Missions to the poor, included 
in its purview the social and bodily needs 
which to-day we feel to be so urgent and 
so notorious. Dr. Channing, in his charge 
at the ordination of two ministers of the 
poor at Boston, said :— 

Can it be necessary that multitudes of human 
beings should writhe under want and hardships 
which palsy and almost extinguish their spiri- 
tual and moral power ? 

A louder and louder ery is beginning to break 
forth through the civilised world for a social 
reform, which shall reach the most depressed 
ranks of the community. I see, and rejoice to 
see, in your office, my friends, a sign of this 
new movement, an earnest of this grand and 
holy revolution. 


And in the Prospectus issued in 1836, 
which formed the basis of the Society 
which established this Mission, it is 
expressly included among its objects and 
aims that “The minister of the poor will 
possess the fullest opportunities of becom- 
ing acquainted with the economic con- 
dition of the families he visits,” &c. 


It is needless to labour this point. 
We have learnt to feel that religion, the 
attitude of our minds towards God, is not 
concerned with any particular portion of 
time or space, nor with any special class 
of subjects, but should permeate and 
inform the whole of life and the manner 
in which we approach every subject which 
comes before us; and indeed if we are to 
discriminate, as is hinted in my last quota- 
tion, to feed the hungry, to attempt to 
heal the sick, to enable these crippled and 
paralysed in life’s journey to recover some- 
what of sound and healthy existence may 
take place as a religious duty by the side 
even of the most punctual and earnest 
thanksgiving and prayer. 


The subject of the Conference this 
morning is the relation of the Mission with 
Charity Organisation Societies in various 
towns. J am thankful to say that we know 
this society in Liverpool by an infinitely 
preferable name—namely, the Central 


“ A paper read at the Liverpool Conference of 
Domestic Mission Workers, April 19. 
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Relief Society. As later on I may have 
a few criticisms to quote and to make upon 
some details of the working of this Society, 
let me say at once that I hold the work 
which this Society has done for so many 
years in Liverpool in the greatest respect 
and admiration. Hard as is the lot of so 
many thousands of our fellow-citizens, it 
would have been immensely harder if it 
had not been for the kindly aid and help- 
ing hand of the officials of this Society. I 
cannot doubt that the successive Mission- 
aries who have from time to time been 
responsible in the, two Missions here have 
taken a very wise course in establishing a 
very close and friendly connection with 
the authorities of the Central Relief 
Society, and I am quite sure that they 
would be most desirous of acknowledging 
in the amplest manner the assistance which 
has been rendered to them in their work 
from time to time by the existence and 
administration of this truly excellent 
institution. I am not acquainted with the 


working of any other Charity Organisation _ 


Societies ; it must be understood, there- 
fore, that all my remarks upon this head 
apply only to the local circumstances with 
which Tam more or less familiar. 

It was at one time the practice at both 
our Liverpool Missions to give the recom- 
mendation forms of the Relief Society to 
all applicants at the Mission without 
necessarily making any specific inquiry 
into the cases themselves. This, I believe, 
is now entirely dropped, and recommenda- 
tions sigued by the Missionaries are only 
given to persons either actually known to 
them or into whose application they have 
made some inquiry and ascertained that 
there is some ground for help. 

Until some twelve years ago the visita- 
tion of the cases so recommended for 
relief was undertaken solely by the officials 
of the Society. Since that time in several 
important districts of the city, committees 
of voluntary visitors (on one of which I 
had the privilege of serving for nearly 
three years) have supplemented the work 
of the officials and have themselves dis- 
tributed relief in view of the advice given 
to them, and subject, of course, to the 
usual rules of the Society. It cannot be 
doubted, I think, that these committees 
have added considerably to the value of 
the work of the Society, and especially 
because they furnish an opportunity for 
those engaged as workers in connection 
with our Mission to come into personal 
contact with the very cases which most 
need their friendly advice and help, and 
so form most valuable aids to the work of 
the missionaries themselves. It is greatly 
to be desired that more of these, to whom 
it is a pleasure to work at our Mission, 
would throw themselves into this kind of 
activity. Trying and laborious though it 
be, I can answer for it that they will 
never regret the labour and thought they 
may give to it. It may fairly be said that 
if we had not had a Central Relief Society 
in existence it would have been necessary, 
from the exigencies of the Domestic 
Mission, to have created one. It cannot 
but be a source of strength to the latter 
that they have so large a body of sup- 
porters in carrying out what, I think, we 
have already decided is not the least 
important part of their work. But having 


than I sincerely believe—we may still ask 
ourselves whether there is not still a large 
portion of the work untouched ; whether 
the work of the Central Relief Society, 


itself excellent, as up to a point it is, is 
not quite insufficient to deal with the 
problem as awhole. I do not wish you to 
take my word for this. I will appeal to 
better authorities. 

Mr. Lloyd Jones, in his report for 1888, 
speaking of the prejudice which he found 
existing against the Central Relief Society, 
and. particularly against their labour test, 
says :— 


The objection to the labour test is that men 
lose caste among their fellow workmen when 
they have to resort to the chip yard—the usual 
test employed—and that it is also too heavy and 
rough for skilled artisans and clerks, impairing 
their proficiency afterwards in their respective 
trades. For a hard day’s work they get about 
eighteen-pence, which they consider unjustly 
small, and they often prefer to trudge down to 
the docks early and late, and patiently wait the 
chance of being hired for a day or two.’ The 
spirit of independence, which refuses to be 
driven by any privation to seek assistance from 
the Poor Law and shrinks from any submission 
to what degrades it in the eyes of associates, 
deserves sympathy and support. 


“Mr. Anderton says, in 1894, speaking of 
one-case :— 


The Central Relief Society gives provisions 


to the amount of three shillings or three 
shillings and sixpence three or four times, and 
then it can do no more. 


Again, in 1895 :— 
Now it is-a fact beyond dispute that there 


are hundreds of men out of work who are not 
drunken, lazy, and thriftless, but sober, striv-' 
ing, ,;and industrious. 


The, Central Relief 
Society is clearly their best resource ; but in 


times like the present, when men are out of 
work for months together, it cannot go on 
giving ad lib. 


My own experience entirely bears out 


this criticism of the weak point in the 
working of the Central Relief Society. 
The cases coming before the Committee 
of which I was a meniber, and those which 
came still more closely under my own 
observation, were, in the majority of 
instances, applications made because of 
more or less lengthened periods of unem- 
ployment. 
vicious and not entitled to assistance by the 
Society was very small. The large mass of 
artisans and labourers so situated were not 
quite so strong, so quick, so intelligent, 
and, in many cases, not so young as their 
fellows, and so consequently the first to lose 
work when trade became slack, the last to 
be taken on again when labour was in 
greater demand. Enfeebled physical frames 
and mental capacity of less than average 


The number of those obviously 


quality were the characteristics of the 
immense majority of the applicants for 
relief. The conditions of life in our great 
cities, the vitiated atmosphere, the crowded 
dwellings and workshops, the unhealthy 
surroundings of various kinds, are breed- 
ing these brothers of ours, already handi- 
capped in the race of life, by thousands. 
What could the Central Relief Society 
do with cases of this kind? The obvious 
result was, that they were helped for 
three or four weeks, and then, perhaps, 
some work was found, but in a month or 
two they were again in our hands, and the 
same system was repeated. 

Obviously, the one thing needful is to 
provide them with work of some sort or 
another. 

In my experience, almost without ex- 
ception, leaving out the habitual drunkard, 
or the habitual liver on charity, there was 
nd shirking of work provided it could be 
found. The unpopularity of the “ chip- 
yard,” of which I have already spoken, 


would seem to contradict this experience ; 
but I can fully bear out Mr. Lloyd Jones’s 
testimony on the matter, especially as for 
a long time I was disposed to treat this 
objection as a desire to avoid work because 
it was work. But when I noted that the 
higher up in the scale of skilled labour the 
greater was the objection to make use of the 
“chip-yard ”’—not only so, but as I got to 
know my cases better, the higher in the 
scale of character, the greater was the 
objection—when I saw that the same men 
would willingly undertake and, to the 
best of their ability, perform rough un- 
skilled labour in the discharging and 
loading of cargo at the docks or in ware- 
house, then I felt that there was some 
ground for the objection other than a 
mere desire to avoid work. 


It must be said, however, in regard to 
this, that the yard for making firewood is 
not looked upon by the Central Relief 
Society as I understand it, ag provision of 
work for the unemployed ; it is simply a 
“labour test,” a means of finding out 
whether a man is willing to work and 
has really done his best to find work. 
I thmk I have shown that it is not 
satisfactory even in this latter limited 
sense. As provision of work for the 
unemployed, it is obviously absolutely 
unfair to consider it. The Society has 
always, so far as I know, distinctly dis- 
claimed any such attempt; they bave 
looked upon any such possible interference 
with the labour market as beyond their 
province. 

And this is precisely the reason why, 
from the point of view of the Domestic 
Missionary and the Mission worker face 
to face with this problem, it is not 
sufficient to rely entirely upon the 
machinery, however excellent, of the 
Charity Organisation or Central Relief 
Society as at present administered. The 
Central Relief Society themselves have 
pointed this out more than once. 

In their report for 1894-95 are these 
words :— 

Relief should be given through the head of 
the family. If this is a man out of work, 
employment of some kind should be provided 
for him. This both acts as a valuable safe- 
guard against imposition and affords the worker 
and his family substantial help. 

Then, after speaking of the use of the 
parish labour-yard and its own workshops, 
it goes on to say :— 

Tf needful, both means of giving work might 
be extended, and it is a question whether it 
might not be advisable for the Poor Law 
Guardians, or some voluntary association, to 
acquire land and set the people to till it, should 
such an extension of relief work become 
necessary. 

And again, alluding to the state of ex- 
treme distress which had then very recently 
been exhibited, the same report says :— 

It has afforded an object-lesson to show what 
lies beneath the surface in Liverpool, and calls 
earnestly for strenuous effort on the part of the 
local authorities and benevolent agencies, but 
still more of those who carry on spirttual 
work, to seek a remedy for such a deplorable 
state of things. 


I know that I shall at once be met with 
the objection that this is much too large: 
a question to be dealt with in any practical 
manner by our Domestic Missions. The 
vast extent of the evil, the deep-seated 
nature of many of the causes which have 
led to it, all point to the fact that this is a 
matter for the whole nation to deal with, 
through the Legislature acting under the 
pressure either of political parties or 
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religious communities. One thing, I think, 
we shall all agree with: that it is not 
because these people only have sinned, or 
even their parents, that this state of things 
exists among us; and while we are 
waiting for society to redress the 
grievous wrong it has allowed to be com- 
mitted by the private appropriation of 
God’s free gifts to all His children alike, 
can we not do something to ameliorate 
the position of affairs, at least in the 
immediate neighbourhood of our existing 
organisations ? 

The question divides itself naturally 
into two—(1) the provision of work in 
towns, leaving the worker to continue 
to find his own residence for himself 
and family; (2) the suggestion I have 
already quoted of the Central Relief 
Society of the taking of unemployed 
labour to the land, necessitating as it 
would undoubtedly do, the. provision also 
of residence during the period of such 
employment. I believe something could 
be done more than is done on the lines of 
the first head. A few years ago a work- 
yard was started in Liverpool with very 
fair prospects of affording employment 
to men and women temporarily unem- 
ployed. During the short time that it 
was working, the men were employed 
partly in firewood making, but principally 
in mat making; a large demand was found 
to exist for the mats which were made, 
and the Committee were told that no 


supply of such mats existed nearer than 
The women were engaged in the 


London. 
colection and sorting of household waste. 
Unfortunately this particular venture was 


brought to a premature close, but sufficient 


experience was obtained to show that with 


a very small expenditure a large amount 
of work could be found with little or no 


interference with existing labour already 
employed. 


But it is the second of these alternatives 


to which I wish more particularly to draw 


your attention. Its advantages over the 
first are obvious. In the first place, the 
production of food could be. carried on in 


the neighbourhood of any large town 


without any danger of interference un- 
duly with existing industry; next, the 
withdrawal of the worker from the un- 
healthy conditions of life, with all the 
existing temptations to which in all pro- 
bability he is only too likely to succumb 
when in work, and the placing him and 
his family in fresh air and healthy sur- 
roundings with all the wholesome in- 
fluences of a country life upon him, are 
themselves immense benefits. Of course, 
this is no new thing, and the growth of 
this movement during the past few years, 
if quiet, has been very considerable. 

The best known instance of the kind is 
the Farm Colony of the Salvation Army 
at Hadleigh, Essex. I think we all feel, 
however much we differ from the theology 
and some of the methods of the Salvation 
Army, that the services they have rendered 
to the cause of sinning and suffering 
humanity, particularly in London, are 
incalculable in their value, and merit the 
very highest praise. I will briefly quote 
one or two statements which will help us 
to estimate the particular value of this 
portion of their work. General Booth, in 
his book “ Darkest England,” says on this 
subject :— 

I fully recognise that when all has been done 
that can be done in the direction of disposing 
of the unhired men and women of the town, 


there will still remain many ... for whom 
employers cannot be found. 


What then must be done with them? The 
answer to that question seems to me 
obyious. They must go upon the land. If it 


pays the Swiss Mountaineer in the midst 
of the eternal snows, far removed from any 
market, to cultivate such miserable soil in the 
brief summer of the high Alps, it is impossible 
to believe that Englishmen working on Inglish 
soil, close to our markets, and enjoying all the 
advantages of co operation, cannot earn their 
daily bread by their daily toil. 
England is not unkindly, and there are more 
days in the English year on which aman can 
work out of doors with a spade with compara- 
tive comfort than in any other country under 


The soil of 


heaven. 

What has been the experience of the 
Farm Colony ? 

Mr. Bramwell Booth, writing in, 1894, 
says :— 

Every word that has been said about the 
beneficial effects of contact with the land on 
some classes is true, and more than true. It 
softensthem. It opens a new world of interest 
to them. The mere handling of fruit and 


flowers, and tending of sheep and oxen calls 


out, all unknown to them at first, the finer side 


of men’s nature as the breaking of stones or the 


picking of oakum never could to all eternity. 
The figures which follow are eloquent. 


The number of men up to that time passed 
through the colony was 1,616 ; of these 128 
left immediately after or before commenc- 
ing work; of the 1,488 who actually 
worked and resided there, 602 whose con- 
duct was satisfactory left with situations 
in view; 283 were sent direct to situations 
obtained for them through the Salvation 
Army; while only 146 left without notice 
on their own account, and 349 were dis- 


charged as for various reasons unsatis- 
factory. 


A correspondent of the Daily Chronicle, 


writing in 1898, says :— 


They come here from the shelters and eleva- 
tors of London broken down, desperate, and 
cursed with a passion they cannot control. The 
fresh smell of the upturned soil, the regular 
hours, and the fresh air do wonders for them.. 


In addition to the recommendation of 
the Central Relief Society, the idea of a 
labour colony or labour farm has been 
Liverpool 
public by the report of the Lord Mayor’s 
Commission on the Unemployed, presented 
to the Corporation in 1894, which says :— 


Another important section consists of the 
respectable men and women, who, through 


already urged upon the 


natural weakness either of character or body, 
advancing years, or other inevitable cause, are 
unable to do work of average quality, but who 
can do a certain limited amount of work if 
watched and guided. For these people the 
labourers’ colony or labour farm would seem 
to be the natural remedy; but it must be 
clearly understood that such a colony could 
not be made entirely self-supporting. 'There 
seems, however, no reason why it should not 
be conducted at a moderate cost by careful 
management, and the deficit might be made 
up partly by voluntary subscriptions, and partly 
by a grant from the poor rate. These people 
even now have to be kept in some way or other 
by the community. and it would probably be 
cheaper to do it in a direct than an indirect 
manner. Moreover, it is quite possible that 
the influence of the life in the colony might 
result in the permanent restoration of a per- 
centage of the labourers to the ranks of effi- 
cient labour. 

This particular recommendation had the 
unanimous support of the whole Com- 
mission. 

It is, I think, quite clear that we 
have sufficient evidence to show that in 
this recommendation we have the desired 


perintendent’s <house for . single 
would not, therefore, be gzeat, 


remedy, the missing link in the chain 
connecting the felt needs of the work of 


our Domestic Missions in regard to the 
material and physical conditions of those 
among whom they work, with the existing 
relations between themselves and the 
Charity Organisation Society. And the 
question then arises, by whom should this 
much needed reform be carried out ? 

It is quite evident that there are serious 
objections to its adoption by the com- 
munity, whether on the part of a 
Muncipality or on the part of the Poor 
Law Guardians. I do not say the objec- 
tions are insurmountable, only that they 
must necessarily delay action almost 
indefinitely. 

It may very well be asked whether it 
would be at all right to burden the 
already overburdened ratepayer with the 
necessary expenses of such a scheme, at 
least until some enormous changes are 
made in the incidence of local rating and 
taxation. It would hardly be wise, either, 
to create an idea that such labour could 
be demanded from the community as a 
right; and the work of discriminating 
between those who should receive such 
aid and those who for the present were 
not so assisted would be very much better 
in the hands of some voluntary organisa- 
tion. 

The Guardians do already, however, 


assist in the work of some of these labour 


homes already established, by paying to 
the extent of 5s. per head for labourers so 
assisted. This co-operation might reason- 
ably be looked for and developed. If the 
work is therefore best done by a voluntary 
organisation we may ask whether such an 
organisation exists. y 

The Central Relief Society naturally 
suggests itself. Ihave no knowledge of 
whether they would view such an under- 
taking as at all within the scope of 
their endeavours. Up to the present, 
however, they have not moved in the 
matter, nor, so far as I know, have they 
given any intimation that they propose to 
do so. I think we may safely say that if 
they did they would receive the cordial 
and willing support of those who are 
engaged in the work of our Domestic 
Missions. But failing this, I venture to 
ask this Conference to endorse the opinion 
that it would be a wise and fitting develop- 
ment of the great .work which. these 
Missions have ever striven to carry on, 
that they should at least make a trial of 
this most valuable and necessary corollary 
to the relations which already exist between 
them and the neglected and deserving 
poor. 

There is no necessity to contemplate, in 
the first place, any very large and formid- 
able scheme. It would be necessary to 
obtain suitable land (freehold if possible), 
and not too distant from a large town. 
Such a farm would naturally occupy it- 
self not so much with the raising of large 
and extensive crops or live stock as with 
vegetable and fruit culture, poultry and 


‘dairy farming, and the small culture which 


is becoming so valuable an annexe to 
regular farms in the neighbourhood of 
large towns. It would be desirable to 
limit the number of heads of families at 
first to say 25, the number which has been 


fixed by the Church Ariny as the largest to 


be safely put under the care of one super- 
intendent. The provision of cottages 
for the families, and rooms in the su- 
men, 
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principal difficulty would probably be the 
engagement of a suitable man with the 
necessary force of character and the 
requisite technical knowledge. Still such 
a difficulty could no doubt be surmounted. 
I think you willagree that there is nothing 
here that could not be carried out with 
ease by our existing organisations, if only 
they were convinced that it was their duty 
to do it. 

In reply to the question, Why should we 
do this ?~ I can only repeat that the need 
seems to me to be urgent, and of the 
highest importance; that it falls within 
the scope not only of our traditions, 
but of the developments of those 
traditions through the last sixty years ; 
that there are few if any organisations 
with freedom and elasticity enough to 
enable them to approach this work with 
the same prospect of success. Do you 
want more? I hesitate to add what [ 
feel in the presence of those who have 
never needed to be urged to any good 
work once they were persuaded it was 
needed, but, for completeness sake, I will 
say that I can imagine a similar question 
being asked of those who desired to 
commence the work of Missions to the 
poor sixty years ago—Why should we do 
it? The answer was then, that which I 
hope will be your answer now—Why 
should we not ? 

It is given to us to see the need, and to 
feel the desire to help our brethren who 
are not so fortunate in the race of life— 
indeed, who are seriously handicapped 
from the beginning. Surely this is sufficient 
reason why, if we are able, with thought, 
with time, with substance, we should do 
our part. 

Who can stand unmoved in the presence 
of one willing to work to the extent of his 
ability, and yet unable to find it—who has 
spent a weary day in attendance at hiring 
stands, and returned with no prospect of 
food for wife and family; one to 
whom—and there are many such—an 
application to charity even of the kindliest 
sort is a confession of failure, hard to 
recognise, bitter to resort to? The little 
comforts and necessaries which go to make 
up the magic of that little word “ home,” 
have gradually disappeared ; you, perhaps, 
as a casual visitor, do not notice them, but 
he does. As the helplessness of the situa- 


' tion forces itself upon you, many thoughts 
and aspirations find their way, if not to 


utterance in the language of earth, at 
least to expression in the nearest we can 
conceive to spirit communion, Once more 
we hear the wondrous tones resounding 
down the centuries : 


Why stand ye here all the day idle ? 

They say unto him, “ Because no man 
hath hired us.” 

He saith unto them, “Go ye also into 
the vineyard.” 


Whether we can unhesitatingly say that 
if Jesus were here to-day he would do 
just the particular thing which seems to 
us to be right or not, we can at least feel 
that he who described his own work im the 
words, “The blind receive thei sight, 
the lame walk, the lepers are cleansed, and 
the deaf hear, the dead are raised up and 

the poor have good tidings preached unto 
them,” would be likely to look with 
approval on any earnest attempt to realise 
in the smallest measure the spreading of 
his kingdom. 

« | knew these footprints were the Lord s, 

I followed where they led, 


And in a hovel rude, 
With naught to fence the weather from 
his head, 
The King I sought for meekly stood. 
A naked hungry child 
Clung round his gracious knee, 
And a poor, hunted slave looked up and 
smiled, 
To bless the smile that set him free. 
New miracles I saw his presence do : 
No more I knew the hovel bare and poor ; 
The gathered chips into a wood-pile 
grew, 
The broken morsel swelled to. goodly 
store. © 
I knelt and wept. My Christ no more I 
seek ; 
His throne is with the outcast and the 
weak.” 


GLOUCESTER BI-CENTENARY AND 
WESTERN UNION ANNUAL 
MEETING. 


THE annual meeting of the Western 
Union of Unitarian and Free Christian 
Churches was heldat Gloucester on Tuesday, 
April 18, in connection with the bi-centen- 
ary of the Barton-street Chapel. Of the 
twenty-five churches on the roll of the 
Union, seventeen were represented at the 
meetings. 

Among the delegates and visitors who 
were present during the day, were the 
Revs. Alexander Gordon (Manchester), 
Hf. Austin (Cirencester), J. Barron (Tavi- 
stock), A. N. Blatchford (Bristol), 8. 8. 
Brettell (Crewkerne), T. B. Broadyrick 
(Bridgwater), J. S. Mathers (Plymouth), 
F. W. Stanley (Bath), J. Worthington 
(Taunton), J. Warschauer (Clifton), J. 
Fisher Jones (Cheltenham), F. T. Reid 
(Moreton Hampstead), Mrs. W. H. Price 
(Pen Moel), Mrs. Fisher, Mme. Flacciomio 
(Bath), Miss H. Thomas (Taunton), Mrs. 
Widgery, Mrs. Biss (Exeter), Messrs. W. 
Colfox (Bridport, High Sheriff of the 
county of Dorset), T. Grosvenor Lee 
(representing the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association), Major-General W. 
Jacob, I.8.C. (Tavistock), Messrs. Geoffrey 
New (Mayor of Evesham), A. W. Wor- 
thington, J.P.(Stourbridge), T. A. Colfox, 
J.P. (Bridport), W. Walker, J.P. (‘Trow- 
bridge), Morgan P. Price (Tibberton), L. 
Brinkworth (Yeovil), J. Joyner, C. Lane 
(Cheltenham), J. Mitchell (Clifton), G. 
Philpott (Taunton), C. M. Taylor (Exeter) ; 
of the members of the Gloucester congre- 
gation, the Rev. and Mrs. Walter Lloyd, 
Dr. Bond, Mr. and Mrs. C. W. Wash- 
bourne, Mr. and Mrs. A. Keeping, Mrs. 
John Ashbee and many others. At the 
Conference of ministers on the following 
Wednesday morning, a paper was read by 
the Rev. L. P. Jacks, of Birmingham. 

The business meeting was held in the 
morning, under the presidency of Major- 
General Jacos, who said how mucéh they 
all regretted that Mr. J. Kenrick Cham- 
pion, who had been elected president for 
the past year, had been obliged, through 
illness, to relinquish his office. In the 
course of an encouraging speech the 
Chairman spoke of the value even to a 
small body of being well organised, as they 
in that Union were, and of the progress of 
Unitarianism, which he was convinced had 
many adherents in the Church of England 
as well as beyond its borders. 

The report of the Committee was pre- 
sented by the secretary, the Rey, F. W. 
STANLEY, i 


The report, while not recording any striking 
new departure or progress in the past year, gave 
a satisfactory account of steady work, and 
declared that there was an excellent spirit in 
the churches, and a strong determination to 
hold the ground won by the self-sacrifice in the 
past. The Rev. J. Warschauer had been wel- 
comed to Clifton, the Rev. W. Agar to Sid- 
mouth, and the Rev. EH. Parry to minster, 
succeeding the Revs. C. D. Badland, H. M. 
Dare, and A. M. Holden respectively, while 
the Revs. J. T. Davies, Priestley Prime, and 
R. H. U. Bloor had also left the Province. 
Special acknowledgment was made of the value 
of the lecturing tours of the Revs. Joseph 
Wood and G. St. Clair, and also of the services 
of Miss Staples, who had been obliged to resign 
the office of secretary to the Western Union 
branch of the Postal Mission, and was succeeded 
by Miss Julia Barmby. Lectures at Newton 
Abbothad encouraged the attemptto hold regular 
Sunday evening services. The successful efforts 
of the Crewkerne congregation in obtaining a 
new schoolroom were subject for congratulation. 
The Chronicle and Seedsower had been of great 
service, at little cost to the Union. 

The reports of the aided congregations, 
of the Sunday Schools of the Union, and 
of other work were also presented. The 
report of the treasurer, Mr. Philip J. 
Worsley, showed an increase in subscrip- 
tions and in the number of subscribers, 
and-an adverse balance of £33 turned into 
a balance in hand of £6 5s. 8d. 

On the motion of Mr. W. Waukee, 
seconded by the Rev. J. S. Maruers, the 
reports were adopted, and on the motion 
of Mr. G. Puinporrt, seconded by the Rey. 
J. Fisner Jonss, the officers forthe ensuing 
year were elected, Major-General Jacob 
being appointed President. 

The year’s grants, were then voted, and 
on the motion of the Rev. F. W. STanury, 
seconded by the Rev. T. B. Broapricx, 
Messrs. W. Colfox, J.P., P. J.. Worsley, 
J.P., and J. Kenrick Champion, were 
elected life members of the Union. 

Thanks having been tendered to the 
Revs. Alexander Gordon and J. Wars- 
chauer, for theservices to be rendered in the 
afternoon, a resolution of acknowledgment 
to the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association for help received was passed, 
and the Rev. Jerrruy Worruinaton then 
moved— 

That this Assembly desires to offer its 
heartiest congratulations to the minister and 
congregation of Barton street Chapel on reach- 
ing this eventful period of their history, and to 
express the hope that the future may see a 
continuance of that fidelity and usefulness 
which has marked the two hundred years that 
are gone. 

Further votes of thanks for the hospi- 
tality of the day, and to the Chairman, con- 
cluded the business of the meeting. 

The delegates and visitors, to the 
number of over sixty, were then enter 
tained by the local Committee to luncheon 
at the New Inn Hotel. Mr. C. W. 
Washbourne was in the chair, and Messrs. 
J. Wareing and A. H. Keeping in the 
vice-chairs. An apology for absence was 
announced from the Mayor. 

The toast of the Queen having been 
duly honoured, the Rev. A. N. Bharcurorp 
spoke to the toast of “ Civil and Religious 
Liberty all the World over.” He esteemed 
it a great honour to be connected with a 
toast referring to so many of their fathers 
and forerunners. Among the ranks of 
their honoured ministers in the liberal 
Christian Church he recalled the memory of 
one who breathed the very air of religious 
freedom, who was always ready to give a 
reason for the hope that was m him, and 
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to stand as one of the pillars of Protestant 
Nonconformity—the late John Gordon. 
And side by side with him they re- 
membered so many more that time did not 
suffice to tell of them. The very stones of 
Gloucester witnessed to the life they lived, 
to what they had done for the cause of 
civil as well as religious liberty. He 
recalled the name of Oliver Cromwell, and 
of the founders of that venerable chapel 
in Barton-street. .The subject of the 
toast he associated with their beloved 
country, and the’ pure civilisation with 
which the English name was identified and 
ever would be. They knew what their 
people were doing for civil liberty 
throughout the world, and as to religious 
liberty, they had reason to thank God for 
the progress it had made among the 
churches. They might depend upon it that 
where the spirit of the Lord was there 
was liberty. He felt sure that the truer 
their following in the footsteps of the 
Common Master, and the more loyal their 
adhesion to his precepts, the more truly 
were they the apostles of a liberty that 
was worth having and handing down to 
their children. They had striven in the 
past for liberty of thought, liberty tv 
study, and liberty to speak; and their 
forerunners had not laboured in vain. So 
it was to-day that the rising spirit of 
freedom was too /strong for all barriers 
and restrictions. The mind would think, 
the heart would feel, and the tongue 
would speak: and’ their success in the 
future would be just in proportion to their 
loyalty to the spirit of liberty which was 
the breath of their religious life. 

To the toast of ‘The Ministers of all De- 
nominations ” given by the Chairman, the 
Rev. Syprxy T. Comer, minister of the 
Southgate Congregational Church, first re- 
sponded. The Free Churchesof Gloucester, 
he said, were a happy family ; there was no 
discord among them. They werea strong 
body, not one of their churches in that 
city was in a weak and languishing con- 
dition. Although they had no Free 
Church federation, they were taking their 
part in the life of the city and all public 
movements, and they were happy also in 
their relations with the Hstablished 
Church. 

The Rey. F. T. Rerp also responded. 

To the toast of “The Visitors,” Mr. W. 
Courox first responded, and was followed 
by Mr. Franxuin Hiees, deacon of the 
Southgate Congregational Church, who 
said that it was with peculiar appropriate- 
ness that the members of the Barton-street 
Chapel had invited the minister, officers, 
and some of the congregation of the 
Southgate Church to join them in their 
celebration. Indeed, he thought it would 
have fallen short somewhat of its glory 
and satisfaction if members of the South- 
gate Church had not been allowed to par- 
ticipate, for they claimed with them a 
common origin. He cordially acknow- 
ledged the spirit in which Mr. Lloyd, in his 
excellent history of the congregation, had 
alluded to the separation which took place, 
and to the present relations of the two 
congregations. Although in times past it 
had, unfortunately, been too much the 
custom to accentuate differences of opinion 
on theological matters, there was a better 
spirit abroad at the present time, instead 
of looking for points of disagreement, 
people tried to find points of contact and 
agreement—matters in which they could 
find a common platform—and share in 
the spirit of the Master himself who said, 


“He that is not against me is for me.” 
The toast of “The Chairman,” given by Mr. 
A. W. Worruineron, and coupled with 
thanks to the minister and congregation 
of Barton-street, concluded the proceed- 
ings. 

THE COMMEMORATION SERVICE. 

In the afternnon a religious service was 
held in the Barton-street Chapel, con- 
ducted by the Rev. J. Warschauer, and the 
sermon was preached by the Rev. Alex- 
ander Gordon, who took for his text, ‘‘ He 
is not the God of the dead, bat of the 
living.”—(Mark xi. 27.) 

The men of God, he said, whose 
efforts in olden time they were com- 
memorating that day, were not to be 
viewed as mere items in the roll of the 
dead. They lived. In culling the 
vestiges of their story they were dealing 
with living persons—forgotten it might 
be; dimly and imperfectly discovered ; 
incorrectly discerned or appreciated ; but 
still existing, though transferred to 
another sphere of human hfe: 
dropped out of being and fidelity, but 
raised, on the contrary, to a higher 
power of living. The founders of their 
faith were living still who, having builded 
first a spiritual house in that city, 
erected two centuries ago that structure 
to be its material abiding-place, and 
dedicated it to be a permanent home for 
praise and prayer, and advocacy in Divine 
things. They were celebrating that day 
ostensibly the bi-centenary of a building, 
but they were not interested in that 
edifice merely as a relic of the past. 
They valued it chiefly for the part which 
through long years it had filled in har- 
bouring the religious life of a congrega- 
tion of worshippers and workers, and in 
sheltering each stage in the development 
of its ideals and in the evolution of its 
forces—a development and an evolution 
which, in all probability, had not touched 
their term, if two hundred years had fled 
since first the door was set open which had 
not yet been closed. Were he to speak of 
the formation of that congregation, as dis- 
tinct from the foundation of that venerable 
and hallowed shrine, he should have to 
go back to a point of time 245 years ago, 
for then it was that a company of believers 
bound themselves to each other and to 
God in the bond of a resolute Christian 
fellowship. A young divine from Aber. 
deen—whose scholarship had received the 
additional stamp of an Oxford degree— 
whose parts had won the appreciation of 
Cromwell, chief of men, met in Gloucester 
with the people willing to gather about 
him, ready to take his lead. They 
became attached to his person and to his 
ministry with a consistency which endured 
through all the changes of his fortune — 
and those changes were many. For six 
years Forbes enjoyed a lectureship in the 
neighbouring Cathedral Church. Ousted 
from that at the Restoration, he continued 
his Gloucester ministry for two years asa 
non-conforming outsider. Silenced by 
the new Uniformity Act in 1662—that 
darksome year—he disobeyed the law and 
was twice imprisoned in consequence. In 
London and at Hnfield he found refuges, 
still keeping up, as far as possible, his 
relations with his Gloucester flock. When 
there was a cessation of the persecutions 
due to the sinister policy of James I. 
Forbes resumed in Gloucester a pastoral 
position, which was at length secured to 
him finally by the operation of the Tolera- 
tion Act. Forbes was an Independent 


not 


‘sermon heard at meeting, 


and a Calvinist, and it was certain that 
his Calvinism had not relaxed to the end 
of his long life. Forbes’ Independence, 
however, did not forbid him to enter into 
relations of fellowship and _ federation 
with evangelical divines theoretically 
attached to Presbyterian Church govern- 
ment, and in 1694—five years before the 
building of the Barton-street Meeting 
House—he presided over a large meeting 
which issued proposals for a national 
federation of the various county associa- 
tions of Presbyterian and Independent 
divines. His congregation in Gloucester 
numbered no less than 650 adherents, of 
whom 70 were qualified as Parliamentary 
voters under the restricted franchise of 
that day. The building erected in 1699, 
those present could see for themselves, 
could never have held as many people as 
were reckoned to belong to that congrega- 
tion. Whereas the chapel builders in 
our own time built extravagantly, 
hoping for further extensions, the 
founders of the old meeting-houses 
usually proceeded on the opposite principle, 
making their modest structures on the 
smallest practicable scale. It was not 
expected that all would be in attendance 
at every service. People were religious 
then not on the Lord’s Day alone nor in 
the Lord’s House alone. Heads of families 
then repeated to their households at 
family worship on Sunday evenings the 
Week-day 
services in private houses carried the mes- 
sage of religion to the homes of such as 
were unable to be present in the House of 
Prayer on the Lord’s Day. On great 
occasions, such as the celebrations of the 
Lord’s Supper, the meeting-house was 
full and filled again by those who came in 
relays to take their share iv the sacred 
ordinance. The conveyance of the meet- 
ing-house in which those services went on 
left it, legally speaking, private property. 
The trustees or their successors were em- 
powered to limit its use in any way they 
thought fit, but that power was never 
exercised till so late as 1769, and then the 
only limitation was to Protestant Dis- 
senters, without specification either of 
denomination or of creed. Besides that 
congregation, to all appearances, the only 
organised body of Dissenters which the 
city of Gloucester could boast for some 
years near the beginning of the last 
century, was that in connection with the ° 
famous Dissenting Academy, presided 
over by Samuel Jones. The pupils of 
Samuel Jones, including one who ulti- 
mately became Archbishop of Canterbury, 
must have been hearers of Forbes. 
Within those walls, so long as he was able, 
Forbes continued his active ministry. 
He took an assistant (Joseph Denham) in 
1709 ; he preached his last sermon before 
the united ministers of his county in 
1711; and he died in May, 1712. In that 
year the Gloucester Academy was removed 
to Tewkesbury, where the great Butler, 
author of the “ Analogy” became one of 
its pupils. 

Mr. Gordon then proceeded to trace the 
subsequent history of the congregation. 
Denham, who succeeded Forbes, was also 
a strict Calvinist, and in the preacher’s 
view it was probably some question of 
discipline which led to the division in 
the congregation. Having also referred 
to John Biddle and his connection with 
Gloucester, he said that at the middle of 
the last century the trend of opinion 
among liberal Dissenters had set in 
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an anti-Trinitarian direction; yet there 
was much hesitation in pronouncing 
definitely upon points of doctrine. The 
acknowledged difficulty of the topic led 
men on both sides to be cautious in 
dealing with it. The preaching of 
theology was avoided, and that quite as 
much by men who retained the older 
type of opinion as by those who 
were conscientiously departing from it. 
Tt was in the time of Theophilus Browne 
(a Cambridge man, who followed Lindsey 
in giving up a living in the Church) that 
the Unitarian name became prominent in 
connection with the Barton-street Chapel; 
and what had been long tacitly taken for 
granted was then emphasised and set 
plainly in the forefront. It was necessary 
to remember what exactly the distinct 
adoption of the Unitarian name implied. 
It was not taken as a term of theology, 
but rather as an expression of religion. It 
rested doubtless, as its ultimate base, on 
forms of doctrine, but as a name of dis- 
crimination it stood emphatically for 
purity of worship. The Unitarian Chapel 
itself, in the meaning of Lindsey and his 
followers, was simply a building where 
that Great Being, whose ear was ever open 
to the supplications of His children, was 
alone worshipped as God, and_ that 
remained its distinctive characteristic. Its 
worship was defined by its name, but no 
restriction was thereby laid upon the 
future development of the worshippers’ 
thought. That which they had adopted 
they might out-grow, or reject ; but it was 
not yet out-grown. 

While they claimed that conscience had 
brought into Nonconformity the heroes of 
their story both in its earlier and later 
phases, they would be, at the same time, 
the last to refuse to own that conscience 
had carried out of Nonconformity men 
who, trained in their traditions, had not 
been able permanently to find full satis- 
faction in their methods or ideals. Such 
was the case with Joseph Hutton. There 
were minds transparently sincere in their 
love of truth, and as little biassedin pursuit 
of it as was consistent with human nature, 
who deemed it their duty to sacrifice a 
portion of the freedom which otherwise 
they would gladly have. 

In conclusion Mr. Gordon said that 
Unitarians embodied a part, and an 
influential part of the religious forces of 
the age, and an essential part of the 
religious needs of their time; but there 
would be no surer way in which they could 
court failure than by pretending to ignore 
the mathematical axiom that a part was 
not equal to the whole. History should 
be a noble study, but it might easily be- 
come an enervating one. ‘T'o pore over 
the annals of the past, to dwell upon its 
expired glory, to pride themselves on by- 
gone ancestral achievements, as if they 
were their own, might damp the spirits of 
men as they had deadened the energies of 
nations. Spain was a case in point. But 
to revive the memory and praise the 
renown of their forefathers might be an 
unqualified good, if it taught them the 
possibility and inspired them with the 
enterprise and the enthusiasm of a better 
future to be made by their following in 
the footsteps of the most elevating 
examples. It was something for them to 
feel that they came of a good stock and 
stood in the responsibilities of the 
descendants of stalwart men and true. 
To live in the past was the function of the 
mere reliquary hunter ; to attempt to live 


‘Price. 


on the past was a sign of the effete; but 
to resolve to live from the past might be 
the spring of wise endeavour, counselled 
and controlled by the experiments which 
the ages had seen and the lessons which 
they had left behind. A bi-centennial 
such as the present should bea retrospect 
full of joyous encouragement to “ quit 
them like men ”—men of God animated 
with the spirit which once lived on earth 
and was living still in their forerunners, 
none of whom were lost, but all gone be- 
fore; and should fill them also with the 
assurance that the works which their fore- 
fathers had begun would seek some of 
their completion at their hands. 


EVENING MEETING. 


After tea, which was 
Oddfellows’ Hall, a 
held in the chapel. 


served in the 
public meeting was 


Mr. A. W. Wortuineton took the chair, - 


and having congratulated the congrega- 
tion on the celebration of that day spoke 
of the part Unitarians had played in the 
struggle for civil and religious liberty, and 
of their social and philanthropic work. 

The Rev. Wauter Luoyn, who followed, 
said he could not stand there that evening 
without thinking of the good and saintly 
men who had preceded him, and he felt it 
was a great honour to be the minister of 
that congregation in the ancient and 
famous city of Gloucester. There had 
been no break in the continuity of their 
religious life as a congregation, except for 
the temporary dispersion in the reigns of 
Charles II. aud James II. in the days of 
persecution. But, while a part of the 
congregation had seceded, the _ rest 
remained, while the doctrinal change to 
Unitarianism was going on,"and he himself 
was the direct successor of James Forbes, 
the founder of dissent in Gloucester. They 
could not, therefore, justly be shut out 
from the fellowship of the Nonconformists 
of that city. Among the trustees of the 
chapel, he found in 1797 the names of 
John Doddridge Humphreys and William 
The name of Price had ever since 
been associated with the congregation, and 
they found also the well-known names of 
Ashbee and Washbourne. He concluded 
by urging the congregation to hand down 
their great inheritance unimpaired and 
their noble traditions untarnished. 

The Rev. ALEXANDER GorDON proposed 
a resolution of congratulation to minister 
and congregation on the bi-centenary, and 
the Rey. A. N. Blatchford pronounced a 
eulogy on Oliver Cromwell, the champion 
of religious liberty, under whose patron- 
age the first minister of that congregation 
had settled at Gloucester, 

The Rev. F. W. Sranzey said that no 
doubt, in 1662, Charles II. thought he 
had accomplished a great triumph, but 
one main effect of his repressive acts was 
to strengthen the love of religious liberty 
to which England owed so much, An 
attempt to compel men to renounce their 
opinions only brought disastrous conse- 
quences to the persecutor, and he could 
not help thinking that France was suffer- 
ing to-day because she had slain or driven 
from her shores men of conscience 
centuries ago. He next referred to the 
state of things in the Church of England, 
and the recent order that had been made 
in many dioceses for the reading of the 
Athanasian Creed, the outcome of which 
he watched with considerable interest. He 
doubted whether the order, however dis- 
tasteful, would meet with opposition, for 


service in the Hstablished Church did not 
conduce to resistance on doctrinal grounds, 
but rather to submission, and the pious 
hope that things might improve in the 
future. So far he had not heard of any 
canon laying down his canonry, or any 
minister his ministry, because of that 
order. Out of the battle two centuries 
ago came the love of undogmatic religion. 
It was well that one Church refused to 
formulate, or to own that every doctrine 
must be expounded or explained away. 
They ought to resolve to contend for a 
reverent reserve, for surely there were 
clouds on the Mount of God, which they 
were not able to penetrate. If they were 
willing to confess their human ignorance 
concerning many of the things which 
were commonly dogmatised upon, it would 
prove a blessing to Christianity. 

Dr. Bonn, Mr. T. Grosvenor Lez, on 
behalf of the B. and F.U.A., Mr. W. 
Conrox and the Mayor or Evesnam also 
spoke, and a concluding vote of thanks to 
the Chairman was moved by the Rey. S. 
T. Comer, who, referring to a remark of 
Mr. Lloyd’s, said that the Free Church 
Council did not “take” in Gloucester, as 
one of the churches had refused its 
support, because Unitarians were excluded. 
He felt that they could not ask Unitarians 
to join in spiritual matters with other dis- 
senting bodies ; but in political and social 
work they had no right to say that they 
were the Free Churches so long as the 
Unitarian body was left outside. 

The motion was seconded by Mr. J. T. 
Wareina, who expressed a hope that the 
debt still remaining from the renovation 
of the chapel might soon be wiped out. 

The meetings were throughout of the 
heartiest and most successful character. 
During the interval after lunch a capital 
photograph was taken as a memento of 
the occasion, as to which particulars 
will be found advertised in another 
column. 


NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES. 


—_+o— 


[Notices and Reports for this Departinent should 
be as brief as possible, and be sent in by Thursday 
Morning.) 


ge 


Capelygroes,—The Rev. E. E. Jenkins has ten- 
dered his resignation of the pastorate here with the 
object of undergoing a further course of study at 
Manchester College, Oxford. His resignation will 
take effect on the first Sunday in July, when he 
will preach his farewell sermon. During his short 
pastorate here Mr. Jenkins has won the respect and 
love of his congregation, and geueral regret is ex- 
pressed at his departure. 

Chowbent.—The annual meeting of the congre- 
gationand schools, with allied institutions, was held 
on Monday evening, Mr. D. Schofield presiding. 
The various balance-sheets having been audited, 
were presented to the meeting for confirmation. 
While some of the accounts showed deficits, most 
of which were provided for at the meeting, others 
were found to bein a flourishing condition. The 
Sunday-school Sick Society has 241 members and a 
balance of £1,278 0s. 6d. The chapel and schools 
debt of £700 has been wiped off by private subscrip- 
tion during the past year. The Young Men’s In- 
stitute has also a balance of £6 133. 5d., the Band 
of Hope £5 10s. 1d., the lantern service account 
£2 13s, 24d., and the library account £29. The 
wardens’ and the Suuday-school accounts were the 
chief ones having deficits, the amount for the chapel 
being £15 Os. 11d. and the school £4 4s, 2d. The 
position of the day school account could not be 
stated, as the report and the Government grant for 
the year ending Feb. 28 were not yet to hand. 
Officers for the ensuing year were appointed, all 
the committees being united into one council. A 
vote of thanks was accorded to the Chairman, on 
the motion of Mr. T. H. Hope, seconded by the 
Rev. J. J. Wright. 

Hinckley.—Last Sunday evening the Rey. W, G. 
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Price delivered a vigorous address on the “ Tercen- 
tenary of Oliver Cromwell.” In the morning he 
spoke against the growing evils of additional 
Sunday newspaper literature. 

Leigh: Lancashire.—The annual School Ser- 
mons were preached last Sunday by the Rev. P. M. 
Higginson, M.A. of Monton, in the afternoon, and 
in the evening by the Rev. R. Travers Herford, 
B.A., of Stand. On each occasion there was a large 
congregation, that in the evening completely filling 
the building. There were friends present from 
several of the neighbouring churche, including 
Chowbent, Astley, Hindley, Park-lane, &c. Special 
hymns were sung by the children and anthems by 
the choir, which had been largely augmented, the 
whole of the Chowbent choir being in attendance, 
under the leadership of Mr. Frank Kckersley. 
Notwithstanding the unfortunate weather the 
anniversary was a very successful one, and the 
collections realised the sum of £16 Ils. 11}d., 
which was considerably in excess of any previous 

ear, 

, London: Essex Hall Recreation Society.— 
The sixth annual meeting of this society was held 
on April 22, in the schoolroom of Unity Church, 
Islington, Mr. 8. T. Rodger, the president, in the 
chair, The report was read showing the member- 
ship to number 97, about equally divided between 
the three centres at Newington-green, Rhyl-street, 
and Islington. Four summer meetings had been 
held at Epping Forest, Kew Gardens, Hadley, and 
Tetherdown Woods, and three during the winter, 
when each section in turn had entertained the other 
two. Report also told of the cricket and the 
swimming sections of the society and of its finances, 
a balance of £3 8s. 4d. going forward to the new 
year. Mr. Howard Young having been elected as 
the new president, and the other business disposed 
of, an entertainment provided by the Unity Church 
members followed, finishing off with a few dances 
and the singing of ‘ Auld Lang Syne.” 

Manchester: Upper. Brook-street.—The 
annual meeting was held on Thursday evening, 
April 20. Mr. Councillor Marsden, warden, presided, 
and there was an attendance of about 100 members 
and friends. The reports (of which an abstract ap- 
peared last week) were unanimously adopted after 
many congratulatory expressions upon the present 
position of the congregation and its affairs. Mr. 
Councillor Pritchard, J.P., was elected warden, Mr. 
Garnett treasurer, Mr. A. Dugdale, jun., secretary. 
Mrs. H. Renold, Mrs. A. Dugdale, and Mr. J. Garnett 
were elected representatives to the Provincial 
Assembly, During the evening an inlaid walnut 
davenport was presented to Miss Bertha Guthrie, 
with grateful thanks for her long services in the 
church choir, and best wishes for her future pro- 
fessional career. Rey. C. Peach said, in the course 
of his address, thab the congregation was drawing 
new life from its attempt to come into closer touch 
with the living issues of theday. During the year 
popular services had been established, and various 
new forms of philanthropic work takenup. He 
hoped for further developments on these lines. 
They were living on the fringe of a very poor and 
eongested district, and he asked them to realise 
their duty to it. The congregation could only liye 
and thrive in proportion as it worked for others. 
He was not prepared with a definite scheme, but he 
would like to see a mission-room established under 
the care of the congregation. The congregation 
was fortunate in the possession of many mem- 
bers of exceptional ability as lay preachers. They 
regularly supplied the pulpit whenever he himself 
was absent, and regular employment should be 
found for them. Then there was much musical, 
literary, and dramatic talent in the congregation ; 
all this he would like to see employed in helping 
the lives of their poorer neighbours. The pastor’s 
suggestions were loudly applauded, after which the 
meeting closed with hymn and benediction. On 
Sunday last the Sunday-school anniversary sermons 
were preached by the Rey. H. Enfield Dowson, 
B.A. Both morning and evening the words of the 
preacher were direct, simple, and appropriate, and 
they made a deep imprersion on the large congre- 
gations which heard them. Jn the afternoon a ser- 
vice of song with lantern views, “The Man of 
Nazareth,” was given before a crowded audience, 
The anniversary was altogether most successful, 
and the collections were much better than last 
year. 

: Portsmouth.—The first annual report of the 

John Pounds’ Training Home and Institute for 
Girls” has been issued, and shows a good record of 
modest work. Of the Institute and reading-room, 
thirty-five girls are now members, and there is an 
average attendance of fifteen a night. The evenings 
are spent in a variety of recreation and instruction, 
including physical. drill and cooking, Into the 
pane twelve girls were received during the year 

cn we Euse or shorter periods, of whom seven were 
placed out in domestic service with an outfit pre- 


vided.. The year’s income was £246 193. 2d., and 
there remained a balance of £11 in hand. 

Sheffield.The members of the Sheffield and 
neighbouring congregations held their annual social 
tea and public meeting in Channing Hall on Thurs- 
day week. The chair was taken by Mr. Michael J. 
Hunter, who was supported by the Revs. J. E. 
Manning, Joseph Wood, J. Ellis, H. Thomas, W. 
Stephens and A. Bennett. Mr. Wood, in response 
to a resolution of weleome to him, as the guest of 
the evening, took for the subject of his address, 
“he Church Idea.” They were, he said, living 
in a time of deep and general revival of religious 
life. It might not yet have reached their own 
churches, but there were signs of it. Thescientific 
opposition to religion was not what it was. 
Secularism and materialism had not so strong a 
hold as formerly. The associations of church life 
were not going to die out, for they were founded 
on deep human needs. They must keep in mind 
the essential purpose of a church—to nurture faith 
in God and spiritual life, and to promote goodness. 
At the conclusion of the meeting a resolution of 
congratulation to Dr. Martineau on his ninety- 
fourth birthday was passed. 

Southern Unitarian Association. — At* the 
quarterly meeting of the executive of this Associa- 
tion held last week at the Kell Schools, South- 
ampton, a unanimous resolution was passed ex- 
pressing deep sympathy with the relations of the 
unfortunate passengers who were recently lost in 
the g.s. Stella off Guernsey. A collection on behalf 
of the Stella fund was made in the Church of the 
Saviour on the previous Sunday. The congregation 
at Bournemouth having just lost by the death of 
Captain Rough, their oldest member, the following 
resolution was also unanimously passed—namely, 
“That this Committee of the S.U.A. desire to 
express the deep regret with which they have 
heard of the recent death of Captain Rough, and 
to convey both to the relations of the venerable 
deceased, and also to the Bournemouth Church, 
the Committee’s deepest sympathy with them in 
their great loss.” Captain Rough lived to be con- 
siderably over eighty years of age, and was one of 
the two first founders of the Bournemouth con- 
gregation. 

Trebanos, South Wales.—On the 23rd and 
24th inst., the half-yearly meetings were held, the 
officiating ministers being the Revs. D. Rees, Pentre, 
and W. T, Jones, Swansea. On Sunday afternoon 
a young student with the Congregationalists in- 
troduced, and at the same meeting a Wesleyan 
minister was present, and according to his own 
testimony felt that Unitarianism was far superior 
to anything he had formerly pictured it to be. A 
collection was taken towards the chapel debt, and 
realised more than was expected. At the week 
night meeting on Wednesday evening, the Rey. 
J. E. Jones, Cwmbach, officiated. 

Walsall.—The address delivered by the Rey. 
Peter Dean last January on “ The Unitarians : Who 
they are, and what they have done,’’ has been 
reprinted from the Walsall Observer, and may be 
nee from the author for distribution at 44d. a 
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TruE courtesy is only an interpretation 
of the Golden Rule, as good taste is 
nothing but an instinct of truth in any 
department of life or of art. Heroism is 
but the response of firm moral strength 
to the law of right in some exacting emerg- 
ency. The martyr at the stake, the helms- 
man standing at his post while his 
members stiffen with frost or parch with 
fire, the engineer delaying to reverse his 
engine before he saves his own life, is but 
doing “that which it was his duty to do”; 
and what we applaud in him is, properly, 
not his performance of an act which he 
might have neglected without wrong, but 
the nerve and courage which held him to 
duty at the cost of pain and death.— 
Joseph May. 


\ N 7ANTED, for the Stannington Under- 

bank School, a thoroughly competent cer- 
tificated SCHOOLMISTRESS (Unitarian preferred). 
Salary £20 a year, and Government and Fee Grants 
averaging about £80 a year. The Mistress will 
have to pay for any assistance and school books 
required, leaving net income about £70.—Apply, 
with testimonials, to Enwarp Bramtey, Solicitor, 
Sheffield, ; 
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ee It is requested that notice of any altera- 
tion in the Calendar be sent to the Pub- 
lisher not later than Thursday afternoon. 


Bermondsey, Fort-road, Upper Grange-road, 11 a.m. 
Rev. Haronp Ryxett, and 7 P.M., Rey. G. 
CARTER. 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
Flower Services at 11 a.M., 3 P.M., and 7 P.M. 
11 am, “Nearer to God,” and 7 p.m., “The 
Eve of May,” Rev. FrEDERIC ALLEN, and 3 P.M., 
Children’s Service, Rev. JamMES Harwoon, B.A. 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 
11 a.M., Rev. J. Harwoop, B.A., and 7 P.M., 
Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A. 

Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-rd., West 
Croydon, 11 a.m., Rev. Haroitp RY Lert, and 
7 P.M. 

Deptford, Church-stree 11,15 a.m, and 6.30 P.M., 
Rev. A. J. MarcHanrt. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting-hill-gate, 11 a.m. 
and 7 p.M., Mr. HersBert Rix, B.A. 

Forest-gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 
11 a.m. and 6.30 p.m., Rev. H. Woops PERRIS. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham-place, 
11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. R. H. U. Bioor. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 a.m. and 
7 pM., Rev. BRooKE Herrorp, D.D. 

Highgate Hill, Unitarian Christian Church, 11 a.m, 
Mr. C, A. GineveR, and 7 p.m, Mr. P. C. 
GALLOWAY. 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 a.m. 
and 7 P.M., Rev. G. Dawes Hicks, M.A., Ph D. 

Kentish Town, Free Christian Church, Clarence- 
road, 11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. A. FARQUHARSON. 
Morning, ‘A Homely Precept,’ Evening, 
“Oliver Cromwell.” i 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. J. E. 
STRONGE. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High-street, 
11 a.M. and 7 p.m., Rev. W. C. Pops. 

Little Portland-street Chapel, near Oxford-circus, 
11.15 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. H. Rawrtnas, M.A. 
Morning, “ Cromwell asa Type of Puritanism.” 
—Il. 

Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal Green, 
11 a.M. and 7 p.M., Rev. W. G. CapmMan. 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 a.M., Rev. G. CARTER, 
and 6,80 p.m., Rev. HarnoLD Ry.rrr. 

Plumstead, Common-road Unitarian Church, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 P.M., Rev. L. JENKINS JONES. 

Richmend Free Church, Ormond-road, 11,15 a.m 
and 7 p.M., Rev. S. Farrineron, 

Stepney-Green, College Chapel, 11 a.m. and 7 P.M., 
Mr. Lucxine TaveneR. Evening, “ Cromwell 
and Biddle.” 

Stoke Newington, The Green, 11.15 a.m., Rev. W. 
Wooonrne, B.A., and7 p.m., Mr. F. W. TurNER, 
Readings from “In His Steps.” 

Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church East-hill, 
11 a.m., Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A., and 7 P.M., 
Rey. J. Harwoop, B.A. 

Wood Green, Unity Hall, 11 a.m, and 7 p.m., Rev 
Dr. Mummery, 

————————.—____~ 
PROVINCIAL. 


BatH, Trim-street Chapel, 11 a.m. and 6.30 P.m., 
Rev. F. W. STanLey. 

BeprorpD, Library (side room), 11.15 a.m., Rev. 
Rowand HIut. 

Birminenam, Church of the Messiah, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 p.m., Rey. L. P. Jacks, M.A. 

Bruackeroou, Banks-street, North Shore, 10.45 a.m, 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. W. Binns. 

Brackroot, Unitarian Lay Church, Masonic Hall, 
Waterloo-road, South Shore, 6.30 P.M. 

Boortz, Free Church, Stanley-road, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 P..M., Rev. H. W. Hawkes. 

Bournemouta, Unitarian Church, West-hill-road, 
11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. C. C. Cox. 

Bricuton, Christ Church (Free Christian), New-road, 
North-street, 11 a.m. and 7 P.m., Rev. A. Hoop. 

Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 a.m. and 
7 P.M., Rev. GEORGE STREET, 

CaNnTERBURY, Blackfriars, 11 A.M. 

Deat and Water, Free Christian Church, High- 
st., 11 a.M. and 6.30 P.M, 


Dovsr, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 a.m. 


and 6.30 p.m., Rev. S. Burrows. 

EastTBourne, Lismore-road, Terminus-road, 11 A.M, 
and 6.30 p.m., Rey. G. St. CLair, 

Guinprorp, Ward-street Church, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 P.M. 

Horsnam, Free Christian Church, Worthing-road 
11 a.m. and 6.30 P.m,,Rev. J. J. MARTEN, 
LeEps Mill Hill, 10.45 a.m,and 6,30 P.m., Rev. C, 

Harecrove, M.A, Bes 
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LivERPooL, Hope-streeb Church, 11 a.m., Rey. J. C. 
Hirst, and 6.30 p.m., Rey. W. J. Jupp. 

Liverroon, Ancient Chape of Toxteth. Closed 
until May 7th. 

LiverPooL, Renshaw-street Chapel, 11 a.m, and 
6.30 p.m., Rev. Dr. KLEIN. : 

Manowester, Sale, 11 a.m and 6.30 p.m, Rey. 
J. FoRREST, 

MancuHEsTER, Strangeways, 10.30 4.mM.and 6.30 .M., 
Rev. W. R. SHANKS, 

Maraate, Forester’s Hall (Side Eutrance) Union- 
crescent, 11 a.m., Mr. A. W. MarrHews. 

OxrorD, Manchester College, 11.80 a.m., Rev. 
J. E. Oparrs, M.A. 

PorrsmouTH, General Baptist Chapel,St. Thomas- 
street, 6.45 p.m., Mr. THOMAS Bonp, 

PortsMouTH, High-street Chapel, 11 a.m, and 
6.45 p.m., Mr. G. Coszens Prior. 

Ramseate, Assembly Rooms, High-street, 6.30P.M., 
Mr. A. W. MarTrHews. 

ReapDine, Unitarian Free Church London-road, 
11.15 a.m.and 6.30 .m.,Rev. E. A. Voysry, B.A. 

ScarBorouacH, Westborough, 10.45 a.M,and 7 P.M., 
Rev. E. L. H. THomas, B.A. 

Sovuturort, Portland-street Church, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 p.M., Rev. WILFRED Harris, of Manchester. 

Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. A. E. O’Connor, B.D. 

TounBRiIDGE WELLS, Mechanics’ Institute, Dudley- 
road, 11 a.m., Mr. ELLIs Mann, and 6.30 pP.M., 
Mr. J. J. Dopp. 

York, St. Saviourgate Chapel, 11 a.m. and 6.30 P.™., 
Rev. F, Woop, of Manchester, 


———_—_—~-—__—. 


Care Town, Free Protestant Unitarian Church, 
_ Hout-street, 6.30 p.m., Rev. R, BALMFORTH. 


OUTH-PLACE ETHICAL SOCIETY, 

SOUTH-PLACE, FINSBURY.—April 30th, 

at 11.15, JOHN M. ROBERTSON, “The Moral 
Relations of States and Peoples.” 


LY THICAL RELIGION SOCIETY, 
STEINWAY HALL, PORTMAN-SQUARE, 
S.W.—April 30th, at 11.15, Dr. WASHINGTON 
SULLIVAN, “The Moral and Religious Education 
of Children.” 


ULPIT SUPPLY.— The Rev. W. 

STODDART, B.A., isat LIBERTY to take 

occasional Sunday duty.—30, West Bank, Stamford- 
hill, London, N. 


O LET.—COUNTRY RESIDENCE, 
within two miles of Guildford, large gardens, 
tennis-court, &c., cn dry sandy soil. Three recep- 
tion-rooms, eight bedrooms, first-class offices, and 
gardener’s lodge. Stabling will be added if 
desired. Rent from £200 to £250. Rates low. 
Apply—E. Summersbury, Shalford, Guildford. 


ee et LON wanted by young married | 


man, experienced in private estate work and 
management, wages and general accountancy. Good 
knowledge of building and draughtsmanship. 
Excellent testimonial from M.P,—Full particulars, 
K., c/o Rev. J. F, Kennarp, Collingbourne Ducis, 
Wilts. 


COTCH TWEEDS and SERGES at 
Mill Prices, Ladies’ or Gents’ ; best quality 

Patterns post free; orders carriage paid.— 
Gro. McLrop & Sons, Hawick N.B. 


\ X J ANTED, experienced working HELP 
to take duties of a small house.—Apply, 
* Lancashire,”’ INQUIRER Office, 


BIRTHS. 
Darpy—On April 26th, at 52, Kingsland-road, 
Birkenhead, the wife of George Dalby, of a son. 


MARRIAGES. 
Woop—Scorr—At the Unitarian Church, Dun- 
murry, by the Rev. J. A. Kelly, Walter Henry 
Wood, Innisfail, Himley-road, Dudley, eldest 
son of Henry Wood, Esq., Gough House, Sir 
Harry’s-road, Edgbaston, to Sybil Mary Phebe, 
elder daughter of the late Rev. T. H. M. Scott, 

M.A., Dunmurry, co. Antrim. 


DEATHS. 

Cocnranz—On the 9th inst., at Holywood, near 
Belfast, Robert Cochrane, late of Nottingham, 
in his 78th year, 

ScHores—On the 2Ist inst., at his residence, Rich- 
mael House, Chorlton-cum-Hardy, in his 54th 
year, Charles Scholes, for 37 years with Messrs. 
Cunlifies Brooks and Co., Bankers, Manchester, 


a i ONDON 
SOCIETY, 


The SEVENTH MUSICAL FESTIVAL will be 
held at ESSEX HALL, on SATURDAY, April 29, 
at 7 P.M. 

F, Lawrence, Esq. (President), in the Chair, 

Admission: Adults, 1s. ; Scholars, 6d. 

F, W. TURNER, Hon. Conductor. 
A, BARNES, Hon. Sec. 


The ANNUAL MEETING will be held on 
WEDNESDAY EVENING, May 10th, in the 
Schoolroom of ROSSLYN -HILL CHAPEL, 
HAMPSTEAD. The Chair will be taken at 7.30 
precisely by the Rev. Dr. Brooke HeRrForD, and 
Dr. Collins, L.C.C., Mrs. Helen Bosanquet (Authoress 
of “ Rich and Poor,” &c.), and other Friends, will 
address the Meeting. 


G. DAWES HICKS, Hon. Sec, 


[ | NITY CHURCH, DEWSBURY. 
A BAZAAR will be HELD in the SCHOOLROOM 
on SATURDAY, MONDAY, and TUESDAY, 


Lady O’Haaan will open the BAZAAR on 
Saturday, April 29th, at 2 o'clock; Monday, 
May Ist, at 3 o'clock, the Mayor of Dewsbury, 
Alderman Joz Haxey, Esq., J.P., and on Tuesday, 
May 2nd, at 3 o’clock, by Rost, THorNTOoN, Esq. 

Luncheon will be provided on the first day, 
Tickets, 2s. 6d. each. 

The Appeal now made is supported by the follow- 
ing Resolution :— 

“The Committee of the Yorkshire Unitarian 
Union congratulate the Dewsbury congregation on 
their endeavour to secure the independence of the 
church, and commend their forthcoming Bazaar to 
the generous support of the Unitarian public.” 


The following have kindly responded to our 
appeal :— 


oO 


Honpptr oan tb 


Amount previously acknowledged 
Mrs. Vance Smith... rr 
Mrs. 8S. M. Aspland a 
Sir James Kitson, Bart., M.P, 
Mrs. Joseph Lupton * 
Henry Lupton, Esq. 
Rev. A. Chalmers... ; aes sc 
Contributions in money or goods will be grate- 
fully received by 
Miss Howe, Prospect House, Dewsbury. 
H. Dearpen, Treasurer, Alexandria-crescent, 
Dewstury. 
Tuomas Sykes, Hon, Sec., 36, Ashworth-road, 
Dewsbury. 


PROVINCIAL ASSEMBLY 


Of London and the South-Eastern Counties. 
oe Og ee 
ASSEMBLY SUNDAY. 

SUNDAY, 7th of May, Members of the Churches 
on the Roll of the Assembly, will please note that 
COLLECTIONS will be made on the above date 
(unless otherwise arranged) on behalf of the 
Assemblys’ Funds. 

FREDERIC ALLEN, Hon. Secretary. 


SS O19 191.02 
COoOoDOCOO 


Preliminary Announcement. 


ee FIHLD CHURCH, HYDE. 


A GRAND BAZAAR will be held in connection 
with the above on or about March 17¢h, 1900, 


SUNDAY SCHOOL: 


Oldham Road Unitarian Free Church, 
Miles Platting, Manchester, 


SUNDAY SCHOOL ANNIVERSARY, May 7, 
1899. Preacher, Rey, P. M. Hicartnson, M.A. (of 
Monton). -Morning Service, 10.45 a.m, Evening 
Service, 6.30 P.M. Special Music on each occasion. 

Afternoon a Musical Service at 2.45 p.m., when 
an Address will be given by Councillor HraLey 
(ex-Mayor of Heywood). 


ESTABLISHED 1851, 
BRtBERSECE Bars 


SouTHAMPTON Buitpines, CHancery Lang, Lonpon 
TWO AND A-HALF PER CENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 
TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS 
of minimum monthly balance, when not drawn 
below £100, 


STCCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES pur- 
chased and sold. 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT, 
For the encouragement of Thrift, the Bank re- 
ceives small sums on deposit and allows Interest 
Monthly, on each completed £1, 


IRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY, 
HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR 
TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH. 
IRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 
HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 
FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH. 
The BIRKBECK ALMANAC, Post free on 
application 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


l TtHCENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY 
ADELAIDE-PLACE, LONDON BRIDGE 
E.C. 


Interest on Loans reduced to Four-and-a-half 
per Cent, 


DIRECTORS. 
Chairman — Sir H. W. Lawrence, 
Mincing-lane, E.C. 
Deputy-Chairman—Mark H, Jupaz, A.R.1LB.A,, 
7, Pall Mall, S.W. 
F. H, A. Harpoastig, F.S.1,, 5, Old Queen-st., S.W. 
Miss OrmeE, 118, Upper Tulse-hill, S.W. 
STEPHEN SEAWARD TAYLER, 151, Brixton-road, 8.W. 
and Mrs. Henry Ror, 1, Randolph-gardens, N,W. 


Bart., 21 


PREFERENCE SHARES £10, Interest 44 per 
cent. DEPOSITS received at 3, 3}, and 4 per cent., 
witbdrawable at short notice, 

LIBERAL ADVANCES. promptly made. 
Monthly repayment, including principal, premium 


‘and interest for each £100 advanced—21 years, 


18s. 6d. ; 18 years, 14s. 9d.; 15 years, 168. 1d. ; 
10 years, £1 1s. 8d. Survey Fee to £500, half-a- 
guinea, 

Special facilities given to persons desiring to pur- 
chase houses for their own occupation. Prospectus 


free, 
FREDERICK LONG, Manager. 


FREDK. LONG & SON, 


AUCTIONEERS, SURVEYORS, HOUSE & LAND AGENTS 
4, Adelaide Place, London Bridge, E.C. 


Rents Collected, and the entire management of 
Property in any part of London or Suburbs under- 
taken. Valuations for Probate, &c. 
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Schools, ete. JOHN PAGE HOPPS’ MONTHLY. 


faa THE COMING DAY. 


URREY HOUSE SCHOOL, 


Schools, ete. 


————— 


HANNING HOUSE, HIGHGATE, 


HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, NORWICH, ENLARGED, Paick THREEPENCE. 
AND BOARDING SCHOOL, ; a= A es : 
For the daughters of Unitarian Ministers and Principats, Miss CLARK & Miss C, CLARK, LILA. a. Contents for MAY: 
ur Case. 
Faas Matriculati oe 1a Tati French This establishment. provides a liberal education Hiding the Face from Jesus, 
Ger a Ma he pi oan a El ees Gronks: for Girls on modern lines. House large and com- Creation Myths of Primitive America, 
Desaips , Class “Singita i SE modious... Pleasantly situated. A Glimpse of a Queer World. 
Calisthonics Piaicioane, ” Swings, cine Garden. References kindly permitted to the Rev. P. H. A Memory and an Ideal. 
7 ; ; > | Wicksteed, M.A., Sydenham Farm, near Tetsworth, The Rationalist’s Religious Unconcern. 


Outside Sanatorium, Laundry at,home. 
Outside Examiner. 
Fees per Term : 
Boarders, £10 18s, 6d. or with Music, £12 5s. 
Extras: Violin, Solo Singing, Painting, £2 2s, 
Shorthand, Dancing, 10s. 6d. 

Day scholars, 3 to 5 guineas, with Music extra. 
Kindergarten, 2 to 24 guineas, 
Manager—Miss MATILDA SHARPE. 
NEXT TERM begins WEDNESDAY, May 3rd. 


DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS (Limrrep), BIRMINGHAM, 
ESTABLISHED 1876. 


“The Mother of God.” : 
America: its Profession; and its Practices, 
Taught by the Turk. 

A Holy of Holies. 


Oxon, and the Rev, E, Daplyn, Norwich. 
Prospectus and further references on application, 


Board and Residence, 


—-— 


OARD and RESIDENCE, South of 
England. Healthy neighbourhood. Home 
comforts. Seven miles from Brighton, near South 
Downs, Station Hassocks (on main line L.B.S.C.).— 
Miss RowLanD, Gothic House, Hurstpierpoint. 


OARDING HOUSE.—THE FELL, 
TROUTBECK, WINDERMERE, is situated 


London, Edinburgh, and Oxford : 
WituiaMs and Norgate, and all Booksellers, 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE STORY OF WILLIAM PENN. 


By FRANCES E. COOKE, 
Price 1s. 6d. 


London: Heaptry Bros, 14, Bishopsgate-street 


Heap Mrsrress:—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG 550 feet above sea level, and about 24 miles from Without. 
(Girton College, Cambridge ; Mediwval and Modern the station.at Windermere. Every home comfort. | ———————-—_ > 
Languages Tripos. For three years student of Moderate te: ms, ETHICAL RELIGION. 
languages and Continental methods of teaching in | 
SS areany ond. France): s OARD, RESIDENCE, and COACH- ee 
es ING (if desired). J. Artur, Esq., St. | THE NEW TESTAMENT of JESUS for THEISTS. 
BOARDING HOUSE Ives, Casewick-road, West Norwood, S.K. Refined A Compilation of Selected Passages, freely 
: Arrange, without Note or Comment. (Pages 


and cultured home for lady or gentleman. Easy 
distance from London and Crystal Palace. 


OURNEMOUTH. — Elvaston, West 
Cliff, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT, 
Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the High- 
cliffe Hotel. 50 rooms, Full-sized billiard table. 
Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff Promenade. 
Due south. Near Unitarian Church.—Mr. and 
Mrs. Pocock. 


100, neatly bound in cloth ) Price One Shilling, 
THE MISLA'D GOSPEL. A Poem, With Notes 
and Ref »rences. And : 
THE WITNESSES AT JERUS2ZEM. (Pages 48). 
Price Sixpence. 
“The Personal Religion of Jesus.” — 


Thorne Hill, Augustus-road, Edgbaston. 
Pleasant situation, electric light, large garden. 
Sanitary arrangements certified by J. E. Wilcox, 
E-q, A.M.1.C.E. 
House Mistress—Miss WELLS. 
Resident—Miss S. E. Wexts, B.A. 
Assistant House Mistress— Miss K. CHamBErs, M.A. 


IGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
SOUTH MARINE TERRACE, 


Published by Wittrams & Noreatz, 14, Henrietta 
street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
Sold by Puitie GREEN, Essex Hall, 5, Essex-street, 


ABERYSTWYTH. OURNEMOUTH.—Most comfortable Strand, W.C. 
ao private BOARDING-HOUSE ; close to sea ; | —————___-_- 
PRINCIPAL .. Mrs. MARLES THOMAS. sheltered among the Pines; south aspect. Billiard- THE ETHICAL WORLD 


room (full-sized table). Terms moderate.—Address, 
Miss CHaLDEcoTT, Stirling House, Manor-road. 


RIGHTON.—Superior BOARDING 

ESTABLISHMENT, near sea and lawns; 

large pleasant rooms; bath and smoke rooms. 

Terms moderate.—Miss SILLiFant, 11, Rochester- 
gardens, Hove, 


OAST OF NORMANDY.— HOME 


Epitep BY DR. STANTON COIT and 
J. A. HOBSON, M.A. 


Articles on Important Social Questions, Education, 
&c., from a purely ethical standpoint, 
Children’s Page. 


First-class Honours, Special Distinctions, Certifi- 
cates, Prizes and Medals have been gained in various 
Public Examinations. Scholarships at the Univer- 
sity Colleges have also been obtained from the 
School, 


ILTON LODGE SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS 5, EATON PLACE, BRIGHTON. 


TWOPENCE WEEKLY, 
Office: 17, Johnson’s-court, Fleet-st., London, E.C. 


PRINCIPAL ... ... Mrs. p—E WASGINDT. with every comfort. Good sands and sea- 1 
EnetisH TEACHER ... Miss FOX, B.A. (London), | bathing.—Miss Marspen, St. Pair, Manche. ANCHESTER DISTRICT SUNDAY 
VIOLIN AND Piano ... Miss pk WASGINDT, aL SCHOOL ASSOCIATION, 


ELIXSTOWE. — Pleasant APART- 

MENTS at this healthy surny seaside resort. 

Close to new station and near the sea.—For terms, 

apply to Mrs. H. RosrnsoN, Kimberley House, 
Ranelagh-road. ° 


T. LEONARDS.—< Crantock,” 59, 
Warrior-square. First-class BOARD and 
RESIDENCE, newly furnished and redecorated. 
Sea View, excellent cuisine, billiard room, sanitary 
certificate.—Mr. and Mrs. Sipnry P. Porrsr. 


WEST CENTRAL HOTEL 


Proprietor, 


FREDERIC SMITH. 


This first-class Hotel, conducted on strictly Temper- 
ance principles, is commended by the Rev. C, Aked, 
Liverpool ; Rev. Rowland Hill, Bedford ; Rev. G. Vance 
Smith, D.D., Bowden, Cheshire; Rev. J. C. Street, 
Birmingham ; Rev. Charles A. Berry, D.D., Wolver- 
hampton; Rev. Charles Garrett, Liverpool ; Rev. Canon 
Howell, Wrexham; Rev. A. B. Grosart, LL.D., Black- 
burn ; Dr. Norman Kerr, London, &c. Central, Quiet, 
Exceptionally Clean, Moderate in Charges. Spacious 
Coffee Rooms, Visitors’ Drawing Rooms, Baths, &c, 
Breakfast or Tea, 1s. 3d. to 2s. Rooms, 1s. 6d. to 2s. 6d, 
Service, 9d. Printed Tariff on Application. 


75, 77, 79, 97, 99, 101, 103, 105, 
SOUTHAMPTON ROW, RUSSELL SQ., LONDON, 


(Frankfort Conservatoire), 
Careful Home Training. Special attention to 
Conversational French and German. Pupils pre- 
pared for Oxford and Cambridge Local Examina- 
tions, 


(Ep ENDEES» SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Now Ready. 

HYMNS and CHORAL SONGS. Third Series. 
No. 9. 14 Hymns, with Tunes in both notations. 
Price 1d., post free, 14d. each ; 25 copies, 1s, 10d. ; 
100, 6s, 104d, 


Manchester : H. Rawson and Co. London : SunDay 
ScHooL ASSOCIATION. 


A CATECHISM OF RELIGION. 
By H. W. HAWKES. 
Single copy, 1d., post free 141.; per doz, 10d, 
post free 1s, 

Purie Green, 5, Essex-street, Strand, W.C. 
Liverpool Booksellers’ Co., Lord-street, Liverpool ; 
also 
HYMNS AND SACRED SONGS, 
The best Hymnal for Missions, &e, 


Sixpence net. Single copies 83d. post free, from 
H. W. Hawkes, Waterloo, Liverpool. 


PHOTOGRAPHS 
OF THE 
Barton Street Church Bi-Centenary Group 


can be obtained from 
E. DEBENHAM, Photographer to the Queen, 


12, Clarence Street, Gloucester, 
Price 2s, 6d. each, or post free 3s, 


Principats—Miss J. F, GRUNER (Certif. Student 
of Girton College), Moorcroft, Hindhead, 
Surrey. 
Miss MACRAE MOIR (Cambridge Higher 
Local), Lingholt, Hindhead, Surrey. 


The aim of the School is to combine the ad- 
vantages of a good Boarding School with a thorough 
Education and healthy outdoor life. Girls may be 
prepared for College-entrance and other examina- 
tions, 

The district of Hindhead is one of the healthiest 
parts of England, and much recommended by 
doctors for its bracing air and gravel soil. 

Miss Morr receives ten boarders in a thoroughly 
well-built modern house, with southern aspect. 
Great attention is paid to healthful conditions of 
life. References allowed to parents of present and 
past pupils. 

Terms for Board and Education on application 
to the Principals. 

The SUMMER TERM begins on MAY 4th, 


— 


Printed by Woopratu & Kinper, 70 to 76, Long Acre, W.C 
and Published for the Proprietors by E. KenNEpy, at 
the Office, 8, Essex-street, Strand, London, W.C. Ci 
Agent, Jonn Hrywoop, 29 and 80, Shoe-lane, B.C. 
Manchester (Wholesale), Joun Heywoop, Deansgate,— 
Saturday, April 29, 1899, 


OOK-KEEPER (D.E.). Middle-aged ; 
B man residing in Liverpool desires situation VI ISS H. M. ARTHUR, Certificated 
or temporary employment. Remuneration very and Experienced Visiting Teacher. Fluent 
moderate.—Address, T. M., c/o INQuiRER Office, | French, English, Latin, Elocution, Natural Science. 


Essex Hall, Essex-street, London, —6, Victoria-gardens, Notting-hill-gate, W. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


In this year’s exhibition at the Royal 
Academy what is most worth seeing, to 
our mind, is Mr. Hamo Thornycroft’s 
colossal statue, in bronze, of Oliver Crom- 
well. One feels, it is true, in Burlington 


- House, rather like meeting Gulliver in 


Lilliput, and the statue cannot be seen to 
any advantage. It will be different when 
it stands in the open in Westminster, but 
clearly it is a very noble work of art, 
worthily representing a great and noble 
man. Close by is Mr. Alfred Drury’s 
statue of Dr. Joseph Priestley, dwarfed of 
course, but not rendered insignificant, by 
its great neighbour. It is to stand in the 
city square at Leeds. 

Turnina from Cromwell to the pictures, 
we may perhaps be forgiven for saying 
that we still seem to be in Lilliput, though 
in a different sense. There are no great 
pictures this year. The President at the 
Academy banquet explained the absence 
of several important works by the unfor- 
tunate circumstance of a week’s unex- 
pected fog, which had prevented their 
completion. And we may hazard the 
suggestion that many of our artists are 
lying low this year, that they may burst 
upon the world with redoubled splendour 
at the coming Paris exhibition. How- 
ever that may be, we did not find one 
picture that we longed to go and see again. 
There are three big Jubilee pictures of 
the scene in front of St. Paul’s, and a 
number of interesting portraits—seven 
bishops among them—Mr. Gerald Balfour, 
by Watts (his only picture this year) ; 
Gladstone, by F. Goodall; and Miss 
Octavia Hill, by J. S. Sargent. Of land- 
scapes there are a good number that are 


pleasant to look at, Peter Graham as ever, 
Leadet, with some variety of subject, 
MacWhirter perhaps the most varied and 
striking of all; and with these H. W. B. 
Davis, David Murray, Colin Hunter, 
Alfred Hast, William Keeling, and Alfred 
Parsons. Among the water colours, also, 
there are some very charming landscapes. 


Or the pictures that have a personal 
interest for us the first place must be 
given to Miss Minna Tayler’s striking 
rendering of some lines from Lonegfellow’s 
“Saga of King Olaf,” 

They say that through heat and through cold, 
Through weald, they say, and through wold, 
By day and by night, they say, 

She has fled ! 

Through the dreary summer heat, amid a 
tangle of faded thistles, the figure of the 
unhappy queen is pictured in her lonely 
flight, the face covered with her hands. 
The picture is worthy of its place on the 
line, and Miss Tayler is to be congratu- 
lated on the position she has achieved. 
Mrs. Forster Morley, Mr. Robert Morley, 
Mr. W. Follen Bishop are also among the 
exhibitors. There are three beautiful 
miniatures by Miss R. Drummond, and 
many friends will be glad of the 
opportunity of seeing Mrs. Basil 
Martineau’s fine portrait of the late 
Russell Martineau. 


At a meeting of the Canterbury House 
of Laymen at the Church House on 
April 25, a report of the Committee on 
Cremation was presented by Mr. Morton 
Smith, of Rochester, and on his motion, 
seconded by Sir Richard Temple, after 
discussion and amendment, the follow- 
ing resolution was passed :—‘‘That his 
Grace the Archbishop be respectfully 
asked to take into his consideration the 
desirability of a service being provided by 
authority, to be used in cases of crema- 
tion.” It was argued that the practice 
was on the increase, and that a modified 
burial service should be provided to meet 
the need. Mr. Athelstan Riley objected 
on the ground that the House ought to 
hesitate before endorsing cremation as a 
Christian method of disposal of the dead. 
He admitted, however, that the question 
of the resurrection of the body was not 
affected one way or the other. Admiral 
Field, M.P., said they wanted to get from 
the region of sentiment to the realm of 
common-sense. Lord Playfair was right 
when he said that burial was a chemical 
process and the sooner it was achieved the 
better. Mr. Sydney Gedge, M.P., and 
others spoke in favour of cremation, 
and the resolution was passed by a large 
majority. 

Tur sixtieth annual meeting of the 
British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society 


was held on Friday, April 28, at the 
London Institution, the President, Sir T. 
Fowell Buxton, Bart., in the chair. Among 
the speakers were Mr. J. E. Ellis, M.P., 
Mr. Thomas Bailey, M.P., Mr. Joseph 
Pease, M.P., Mr. HE. W. Brooks, and the 
Rev. R. Wardlaw Thompson. The 
following resolutions were unanimously 
passed :— 


(1) That this Meeting regards with thank- 
ful satisfaction the work accomplished during 
the last sixty years against Slavery and the 
Slave-trade in different parts of the world, 
especially in the African Continent. But it 
deeply regrets the great amount of Slavery 
which still exists, and in particular the very 
slow progress which has been made in carrying 
out the Abojition Decree of 1897 in the islands 
of Zanzibar and Pemba, which are under 
British Protectorate. 

(II.) That this Meeting learns with reeret 
that Her Majesty’s Government have taken no 
steps to carry out their pledge to abolish the 
legal status of Slavery at the earliest possible 
opportunity in the mainland of the Zanzibar 
Protectorate It views with the strongest dis- 
satisfaction the action taken by Her Majesty’s 
Officials in Mombasa, in June last, in 
administering the local custom of Slavery, and 
ordering a native Christian girl, with her father 
and mother, back to their former master, in 
defiance of the Instructions sent out by the 
Government, in June, 1897, against British 
subjects taking any part in the rendition of 
fugitive Slaves. 

This Meeting protests against this anomaly, 
which is contrary to the spirit of British law, 
and a complete reversal of the tradition and 
policy of this country, and calls upon the 
Government to put an end to the hesitating 
policy of the past few years by issuing a 
Decree that :— 

The status of Slavery be abolished thrcugh- 
out the whole Sultanate of Zanzibar, and in 
all British Protectorates in Eastern and 
Central Africa. 


Av a meeting of the Liverpool Council 
of Evangelical Free Churches, held at the 
Common-hall, Hackin’s Hey, the Rev. 
J. K. Nuttall in the chair, strong feeling 
was expressed against the recent action of 
the Liverpool School Board, in the matter 
of the Catechism. Messrs. William Cross- 
field, Herbert Watts,and J. Hirst Hollowell 
were among the speakers, and a resolution 
was adopted disclaiming all responsibility 
on the part of the Council for the sugges- 
tion of the use of a catechism in State- 
aided schools. The resolution of the 
School Board was declared to bea distinct 
violation of the Education Act, calling for 
emphatic protest from all friends of reli- 
gious freedom. One catechism, it was 
added, might lead to another, and a worse. 


Tur pathetic muteness of prisoners in 
the dock, resembling that of a brutally 
beaten horse, must often have gone to the 
heart of spectators in court. It is not 
alone “the silence of pure innocence”’ 
which “more prevails than speaking.” 
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destroy, and rejoicing in the fulfilment of the 
Saviour’s pleading. 

Ar a meeting of the Humanitarian 
League on Wednesday afternoon, Mr. G. 
W. E. Russell moved the following 
resolution :— 

That this meeting being of the opinion that 
the legislation by which bull and bear baiting 
were prohibited ought now to be directed to the 
suppression of tame deer hunting, pigeon 
shooting, and rabbit coursing, urgently appeals 
to the Government to give facilities for 
discussing the Spurious Sports Bill, and to 
make arrangements for the abolition of the 
Royal Buckhounds. 

In supporting his motion, Mr. Russell said 
that some people objected to the abolition 
of the Queen’s hounds because of their his- 
toricalimportance. But there was noreason 
why the office of the Master of the Buck- 
hounds should not be kept, without asking 
the holder to conduct a hunt. This had 


Once and again the gaol-bird becomes 
articulate, and his words too often confirm 
the impression which the silence of his. 
comrades has left upon us. James Henry; 
Day, convicted of burglary at Sheffield, 
put in a written statement showing that: 
“a brutal sentence in this court in 1872,” 
when he was but eleven years old, had 
utterly destroyed his life. This the 
Recorder declined to believe—on what 
ground ? That since that time he has been 
a remarkably active criminal. The 
prisoner wrote :—“I was sent to prison 
for ten years while yet a boy. I was over 
nine years at Chatham under a Governor 
who was no more a man than the devil. 
I endured under him 400 days of bread 
and water; I was flogged four times; I 
was twice six months in irons; I was for 
two years nigh to death, and for years T 
worked like a galley slave to keep me 
alive and earn money, not for myself, but 
for the British Government. I did every 
minute of the ten years. Chatham prison 
was a hell, and nothing else.’”” Doubtless 
it was all a matter of routine, and, 
perhaps, the Governor was not so much 
to blame as his victim thought: but what 
wonder that since that time, since Day 
emerged from this course of education at 
twenty-one years of age, he has been a 
remarkably active criminal? He was sen- 
tenced to six years penal servitude. — 


Grand Falconer. The Master of the 
Buckhounds might turn 
away from the hunting of tame deer to 
other things. He might become master 
of the Queen’s collies, or keeper of the 
Queen’s canaries, or Custodian-in-chief of 
the Persian cats at Windsor Castle. 
man would then be able to accept the post 


without hesitation and without a blush. 


Tue Mill. Hill Chapel Record for 
April quoted the following passage from 
a notice in Nature of the late Rev. Thomas 
Hincks, who during the time of his 


In a recent sermon in the Peterhead 
Parish Church, reported in the Aberdeen 
Free Press, the Rev. Dr. Stewart reviewed 
his experiences in a forty-five years’ 
ministry, and showed how far he had 
departed from the strict orthodoxy of his 
earlier days. Broadening thought and a 
new trust in humanity and the divine 
purpose in the world had led him to 
abandon the Evangelical “scheme,” and 
to protest against the authority assumed 
by the Church and the pretensions of 
ecclesiastical persons. 


Philosophical and Literary Society for 
three years (1863-1865), and devoted 
much time to the arrangement of the 
Zoological collections in the Museum :— 

“ Hincks’ monographs are the ripe 
results of independent and — accurate 
observation, ranging over the whole area 
of the subject treated. He was accustomed 
to take a broad and comprehensive view of 
his subject matter; and the classification 
of the Polyzoa owes not a little to his 
insight. His last work was a series of 
papers published in a collected form in 
1894. This volume is a most valuable 
record of systematic work, carried out in 
an admirable manner. , Indeed, of Mr. 
' Hincks’ work it can only be said that he 
enlightened all he touched. Difficult 
questions were treated as by the hand of 
a master, and his wide knowledge and 
logical faculty led him to conclusions 
which command general assent. 

“He was a man of active habits, 
devoted to open-air labour in his garden 
till near the close of his life, and it is 
probably owing to this that he was able to 
continue his scientific work till the last 
year or two. He was a man of singular 
refinement and dignity, a correct and 
convincing speaker, and was distinguished 
for the zeal with which he threw himself 
into all charitable and philanthropic work 
at Leeds, in spite of the heavy and ex- 
hausting scientific work which he under- 
took at a time occupied by absorbing 
pastoral claims. He was a conspicuous 
example of the type of Naturalist common 
in this country, who earn for themselves 
distinction during the leisure spared from 
the performance of other duties.” 


Sacerdotalism was trying to ride rampant 
over more Churches than one, but, God help- 
ing those who had the truth, sacerdotalism 
raust die. He had thought over these things 
for years, and he put it to them whether in 
seeking to spread a free Christianity, a Chris- 
tianity that was not tied by dogmas, and doc- 
trines, and creeds, and forms, they were not 
doing more for the great end of the Gospel than 
anything that could be done in the name of 
Churches, Churches, Churches. If the Churches 
knew what they were losing by separation; if 
they knew what they were doing by holding 
to their fads; if they knew what they were 
doing by the little bickerings and bitternesses 
that the leaders of them are keeping alive 
by their silly separation! ... He for one 
would be prepared to unite with every 
Christian body in the land, and give them 
all the advantages, if there were any, in 
connection with the Church to which he 
belonged, on the one condition that creeds, 
forms, and ceremonies should be left absolutely 
free to every little section or body of the great 
mass of the population. Let them do as they 
would in these things, but let them be one in 
spreading the knowledge of Christ and infusing 
his truths into the souls of humanity. Thus 
would the grand end of the Christian religion 
be most readily secured. They were not fight- 
ing for eternity. They were fighting for earth 
and time that ended in eternity. They were 
not fighting for the kirk but for the human 
race, not fighting for establishment or disestab- 
lishment, for voluntaryism or endowment, for 
Congregationalism or for union among the 
Churches, but fighting for an end which should 
ignore all these things, and which should bring 
them at last as one up to the throne of God, 
emancipated from everything that can hurt or 


An Iyrerxstine Exprrment.—Mr. 
Lucking Tavener writes:—During the 
winter months just passed, it has been my 
pleasure to watch an interesting experi- 


been done ia the case of the Hereditary’ 


his attention 


A’ 


ministry in Leeds was President of the 


ment with the growing youths of College 
Chapel, Stepney-green, E. It has been 
occasioned by the ever-vexing question of 
retaining the eider scholars in our Sunday- 
school. The idea was suggested to me by 
the work of Mr. G. F. Watts, R.A‘, at 
Compton. His principle is to get people 
interested in the work before you set them 
about it. My first winter with these 
Stepney youths was not successful. I 
adopted ordinary guild methods. Last 
October I tried to persuade them it would 
be nice to decorate the schoolroom with 2 
pictures ; but they would not believe they 
could paint an oil painting ; they had had 
no instruction. I persuaded them if they 
would follow my instructions they would 
succeed. I bought a large canvas and 
worked out a tracing of Hoffman’s pic- 
ture “The Boy Jesus in the Temple.” 
I then let them watch me paint a small 
canvas for about half an hour, gave them 
paints, brushes, &c., and told them to do 
asI had done. Each youth was appointed 
to make one of the heads or hands or 
curtains of the picture. They had to 
practise on a small Academy board first ; 
when that was done to my satisfaction, 
they could reproduce their work on to the 
larger canvas.. Six months’ work has been 
spent upon it, and the result is a very 
creditable piece of painting—surprising 
every person who has seen it. Not only 
is the oil painting made for the school, 
but eight small pictures have been made 
for their:own homes. The whole nine 
pictures are on exhibition for the annual 
meeting, May 4, when one of the lads is to ‘ 
make a speech, presenting the picture 
formally to the school. If any of the 
readers of Tar IngurrER would like to 
see the work, may I suggest that it can be 
seen on Sunday afternoon after the Postal 
Mission Conference. (See Adyvt. cols.) 
Lonpon Bazaar.—The Committee of 
the London Permanent Chapel Building 
Fund have been fortunate in securing as 
its president Sir John T. Brunner, Bart., 
M.P. It will be remembered that he has 
just accepted for the coming year the 
presidency of the London District Society. 
As this special effort to raise not less than 
£12,000 has for its object the strengthen- 
ing of the churches, and. the development a 
of new centres within the metropolitan 
area, it is a very happy arrangement that 
the president should be at the head of the 
present movement, as well as of the society 
which inaugurated it. Another gratifying 
fact is that Mr. Frederick Nettlefold, who 
is always ready to help forward every good 
work in connection with our churches, has ~ 
also consented to become its treasurer in 
conjunction with Mr. Frank Preston. 
Country Arr ror Wrax anp AILING S 
Cuitpren.—Miss A. Lawrence, 23, Camp- 
den House Chambers, Campden-hill, a 
London, W., begs to acknowledge, with : 
many thanks, receipt for this fund of the F 
following sums:—Mrs. Aspland, £1 Is. ; 
Be Xi, 23 -Mirs: a. Cobb; 10s: = Mrs: 
Holt, £2 2s.; C. 8. Kenny, Esq., £1 Is. ; 
F. Plumptre, Esq., £1 ls.; Mrs. Rooke, 
£1; F. 8. Schwann, Esq., £1 1s.; Mrs. 
Temple, £1 1s.; J. Troup, Esq., £2 2s.; 
X. X. X., 10s. 


True Catholicism must be as compre- 
hensive as the action of God; whatever 
is less, but expresses the particularism of 
man,—A. M. Fairbairn. : 
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Atonement. 


the person of Christ. 


helped to restore to 
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' THE GOSPEL OF THE ATONE- 
cones MENT. 


«All that is essential in religious belief 
can be sufficiently verified by ethical ex- 
“The purpose and cause of the Incarna- 
tion was this: that Christ should illumine 


the love of Himself.” —Abelard. 


_. Frew things are more significant in 


recent theological literature than _ its 
reticence in regard to the doctrine of the 
Thought has been directed 
with unequalled zest and force towards 
There is a new 
literature of the Incarnation, which alike 
in its speculative grasp and its religious 
power is worthy of the age of Clement 
and Origen and Athanasius; but the par- 


ticular meaning of the Incarnation for the 


individual soul in its relation to God, 
which the various doctrines of Atonement 
have tried to explain, has been treated 
with an absence of clear and definite 
thought, with hesitancy, if not with 
silence. The reason for this state of 
things is easy to understand. The chief 
influences, which have been at work in 
recent years, have been scientific thought 
and the revived interest in Greek theology. 
Both have tended in the direction of more 
spiritual ideas of God and of human life. 
Both have combined to overthrow the 
miraculous Deism, so congenial to. the 
temper of Latin theology. Both have 
their just pro- 
minence the Immanence of God and 
the spiritual nature of man. Now it does 
not require much speculative insight to 
see that the ordinary doctrine of the 
Atonement, or let us rather say any form 
of the doctrine which is based upon the 
theory of a divine transaction, refuses to 
harmonise with this type of thought. It 
is a simple historical fact that the specu- 
lations about the Atonement, which 
afterwards crystallised into definite 
forms of doctrine, belong not to the 
East, but to the West. They are 
coloured by the belief in the Divine 
Sovereignty (the transcendence- of God) 
and the juristic theories of the Empire. 
Augustine’s doctrine of ransom is the 
product of a society based on_ slavery. 
Anselm’s doctrine of debt reflects the 
study of law and the hold which legal 
ideas had upon the medieval mind. 
Accordingly when our thinkers began to 
apply the two scientific methods of ex- 
perience and induction to tae facts of the 
Christian life, and our theologians turned 
once more for the pivot of their thought to 
the Greek doctrine of the indwelling Word, 
who lighteth every man, it was quite 
natural that the former interest in the 
Atonement should be weakened, and the 
doctrine itself come to he regarded almost 
as @ survival from a vanished world. Per- 
haps few men put it to themselves so 
clearly as this ; but there has been a half- 
conscious feeling of unreality, as of a reli- 
gious idea which refuses to blend with the 
prevailing temper and interest of the mind, 
and a consequent avoidance of the subject 
both in writing and preaching. And if 
this is true of the professed students of 
religion, the same may also be said, in a 
modified sense, of the ordinary man 


who is neither thinker nor theologian. 


For him, too, the doctrine of the 


‘Atonement has drifted. into the region 


of unrealities. .Unknown to himself, 
his life, his working religious convic- 


| tions, are modified by the environment 


of vigorous and progressive thought 
by which he is surrounded. Old interests 
lose their power over him. By a thou- 
sand channels great influences from the 
world of thought steal into his mind. 
His idea of God is more spiritual. 
He lays less stress on what is simply 
marvellous, accidental and external in 
religion. He is learning to test religious 
belief more and more by _ experience. 
And the effect on his hold upon the 
doctrine of the Atonement, which used 
to be so prominent in teaching 
and preaching, and was early instilled 
into his mind as of the essence of the 
faith, is simply this: he may never say, 
I no longer believe it; he may never 
undergo any strong revolt against it; 
but he thinks less and less about it. He 
lets it drop into that dark corner of the 
mind where we keep our threadbare argu- 
ments and spectral beliefs, the rusty and 
useless weapons of our spiritual armoury. 
It is neither consciously relinquished nor 
intelligently maintained. 

For these reasons we are not surprised 
at the habit of reticence in regard to tLe 
Atonement, which we have remarked on 
as characteristic of the theology of our 
time. But we have asked ourselvés, how 
long is this habit to last? We have felt 
that the time must come when:these re- 
ligious teachers, for whom the doctrine of 
the Incarnation is so central and all- 
sufficing, must examine their own position 
and speak a clear and definite message in 
regard to this difficult and uncompromis- 
ing element of the traditional theology. 
We have also asked ourselves, will this 
clear enunciation, when it comes, be only 
critical and negative, a mere lopping away 
of the dead branches ; or will it be a pro- 
found re-interpretation, in the light of 
spiritual philosophy and ethical experience 
of the great facts which every doctrine of 
Atonement has tried to explain. The 
first can be done by any candid mind, 
however narrow its range may be; but 
the latter is the work of constructive 
thought, enriched by religious experience, 
and enlarged by human sympathies: 

We wish, in this connection, to call 
attention to two recent utterances on 
this subject, which appear to us to 
be of great significance, and to be 
worthy of the close attention of all 
students of religious thought. The 
first is contained in a remarkable sermon 
on “The Abelardian doctrine of the 
Atonement” in Mr. Rashdall’s volume on 
“Doctrine and Development.” In this 
sermon there is a serious and outspoken 


attempt to restate the doctrine in the terms 
-of moral and spiritual experience, and an 
equally frank avowal of the impossibility 


of believing any form of the doctrine 
which seems to involve a legal fiction. 
Mr. Rashdall explains the real meaning of 
Abelard’s doctrine in the following words, 
to which he evidently desires to give his 
own adhesion: ‘‘ The whole life of Christ, 
the whole revelation of God which ‘is con- 
stituted by that life, excites the love of 
man, moves his gratitude, shows him what 
God would have him be, enables him to 


be in his imperfect way what Christ alone. 


was perfectly, and so makes at-one-ment, 
restores between God and man the union 
which sin alone has destroyed. And it 
followsfrom this view of the Atonement, 
that the justifying effect of Christ’s work 
is a real effect, not a mere legal fiction. 
Christ’s work really does make men better, 


instead of merely supplying the ground 
why they should be considered good or 
be excused the punishment of sin, without 
being really made any better than they 
were before.” 

Archdeacon Wilson speaks a similar 
message, with much greater fulness, in 
his recent MHulsean lectures, entitled 
“The Gospel of the Atonement.” It isa 
brave, an outspoken, and an inspiring 
book, a serious and masculine attempt to 
re-interpret some of the deepest facts of 
Christian experience in the light of know- 
ledge and by the methods of modern 
thought. His motive and aim are clearly 
expressed in the following passage of the 
first lecture: “In my judgment, the 
subject which at the present moment 
most urgently calls for our consideration 
is the Theory of the Atonement. And 
my reason for thinking this is simple and 
easily stated. I have a fairly long, and 
fairly wide, and very varied experience of 
conversation with men on religion. I was 
a layman till I was past forty. The result 
of my observation is unquestionably that 
here, in the theory of the Atonement, in 
the thought of Christ’s work for us, 
which ought to be the foundation 
of Christian faith, and its great charm, 
lies at. the present time the greatest 
obstacle to that faith. Sooner or later all 
questions of faith turn on man’s relation 
to God. And it is man’s relation to God 
that is expressed by the theory of the 
Atonement.’ This passage prepares us 
for what is to follow—a plain recognition 
of the reasonableness of the difficulties 
which the ordinary man feels in regard to 
the doctrine commonly considered ortho- 
dox. There is no attempt to gloss over 
the plain meaning of language or to juggle 
with words. Man’s relation to God is not 
that of a slave before his master or of a 
debtor in presence of a judge, and there- 
fore the ransom theory of Augustine and 
the debt theory of Anselm are equally out 
of court. All “transactional theories ” 
are inconsistent with the divine imma- 
nence, the life of God in the world, which 
is one of the great religious lessons of 
science. We must think of our relation 
to God in terms of love and of spiritual 
fellowship, a relationship which has 
been manifested perfectly in Jesus Christ, 
“ Any teaching,” he says, “which implies 
a commercial transfer of penalty or merit 
—any doctrine which is characteristically 
transactional rather than characteristically 
ethical—has become unsatisfying and even 
impossible. Such doctrine has outlived 
the thoughts of God from which it 
sprang; thoughts not Christian in origin, 
but which profoundly influenced Christian 
doctrine. No greater relief to doubt, no 
greater impulse to faith, and hope and 
renewed Christian energy, can be given 
than by setting Christianity wholly free 
from the incubus of this misunderstand- 
ing.” And again: “Let us say boldly 
that the Incarnation, that is, the life and 
death of the Christ—for the life and 
death were equally necessary—is the 
identification of the human and the divine 
Life. This identification is the Atone- 
ment. There is no other.” ‘This last 
sentence contains the central thought 
of the whole book. We cannot do 
more than refer, in passing, to the wealth 
of illustration and cogent argument which 
the preacher brings to the support of his 
position ; the tender and searching pages 
in which he explains the reason why 
Christ’s work for us must always be con- 
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nected with suffering and the cross; the 
warnings lest “educated people should 
reject truth because of the conventional 
and unreal, and in extreme cases even the 
incredible, forms of doctrine with which 
the world associates it” ; the intense alert- 
ness to the special difticulties of the 
modern English mind. The whole book 
is alive, full of intellectual eagerness and 
subdued moral passion. It is the utter- 
ance of a man who knows that he has a 
message and has braced his mind to 
speak it without hesitation and without 
fear. 

We know that there are many, espe- 
cially among those who may read this 
article, who willinterpret the facts of their 
experience differently, or at least in 
different terms, and we believe that Arch- 
deacon Wilson himself would be the first 
to concede their right to do so. Ina 
striking passage, he tells us that he “ can- 
not believe that truthfulness and infinite 
care in examining and accepting religious 
expressions of belief, combined with a 
blameless and beautiful life, is other than 
a religious virtue of a high order.” But 
all who are pledged to the promotion of 
spiritual Christianity must, surely, give a 
wari welcome to a book which thus 
transfers the emphasis of Christian theo- 
logy from a transaction without us to an 
experience within us. We shall watch 
with interest the response which it 
awakens. It is one of the boldest and 
most constructive books which the Church 
of England has given to us in recent years. 

W.-H. Drummonp. 


LITERATURE. 


SPECIAL REPORTS ON EDUCA- 
TIONAL SUBJECTS.* 


Tur attention of the readers of Tur 
Inquirer has already been called to the 
second and third volumes of “Special Re- 
ports on Educational Subjects,” issued by 
the Education Department, under the 
editorship of Mr. M. HE. Sadler, the 
Director of Special Inquiries and Reports, 
but the books deserve fuller notice than 
they then received. The first volume of 
the series was published in 1897, and 
opened with an historical sketch of Public 
Elementary Education in England and 
Wales from 1870 to 1895, followed by a 
miscellaneous set of papers dealing with 
Drawing, Domestic Economy, Technical 
Education for Girls, the History of the 
Irish System of Elementary Education, 
Higher Primary Schools in France, Con- 
tinuation Schools in Saxony, Education in 
Egypt, the Education of Girls and Women 
in Spain, the arrangerents for the ad- 
mission of women to Universities at home 
and abroad, and other topics. 

The second and third volumes were 
issued together, and each contains nearly 
700 pages. The papers vary greatly in 
value and interest;- some of them will 
hardly repay the time spent in reading 
them, other are worthy of the most careful 
and serious study. The Charity OCom- 
missioners supply an admirable account of 
the origin and working of the Welsh 
Intermediate Education Act of 1889; 
Mr. Sidney Webb tells the story of the 
London Polytechnics—institutions which 
have much to learn before they can claim 


*“Special Reports on Educational Subjects.” 
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to be supplying the metropolis with either 
a good secondary or technical education ; 
Mr. Hewins sets out the ideals and pro- 
gramme of studies of the London School of 
Economies, — ambitious and _ elaborate 
enough to satisfy the appetite of the most 
voracious student of political science. 
Mrs. Bryant contributes a thoughtful, help- 
ful paper on the “Curriculum of a Girls’ 
School.”’ She pleads for system and variety 
in teaching literature, science and art, so 
as to ensure that clever girls shall not 
have their time wasted, nor dull ones be- 
come discouraged. Parents are urged 
“to make a holocaust of all stupid books,” 
and to encourage their children to read 
books which possess some positive merit ; 
the scholars should be stimulated to read 
and talk about some of the masterpieces 
of English literature, including fairy tales, 
stories of adventure, heroic romances, 
novels, and poetry. Mrs. Bryant contends 
that there is no religious difficulty in 
secondary schools. We do not quite 
agree with her. We have known cases 
where Anglicanism has been pushed 
forward in many ways, and where 
freedom of thought has not been accorded 
to the teachers. We are afraid Lord 
Halifax and the Bishops would never give 
Mrs. Bryant herself an appointment in a 
school over which they had control. Her 
description of the Christian teaching suit- 
able for young people would, perhaps, 
satisfy Broad Churchmen and Unitarians, 
but it falls far short of what the Sacer- 
dotalists or even the Evangelical Free 
Churchmen call Christianity. We wish 
it were true that ‘in the natural order of 
teaching the simple practical truths on 
which Christians are united come first, and 
at the bottom we probably all believe that 
they matter most.” 

Miss Lawrence, head mistress of a girls’ 
school at Brighton, well known to readers 
of Tue Inquirer, contributes a paper on 
“ Games and Athletics,” in which she pleads 
warmly for cricket and hockey, at both of 
which sports the Brighton girls seem to 
have done well for several years past. 
The games, it is contended, cause the 
ordinary school-work to be done with more 
vigour and interest, and the effect on the 
health and the manners of the pupils is 
held to be good. Physical education, as 
provided by the London and other School 
Boards, is described in several papers. 
One of the most valuable papers in the 
second volume gives a summary of elemen- 
tary education in England from 1833, the 
date when Government grants were first 
made, to 1870, the date of the passing of 
the great Elementary Education Act. Mr. 
Holman’s sketch of the rise of public 
elementary schools in England, included 
in the Victorian Era Series, an interest- 
ing and readable book, should be 
studied in connection with these special 
reports by all who desire to master the 
history and development of State-aided 
education in England. Sir Joshua Fitch 
has a paper on the “ Leaving Certificates ”’ 
given to scholars in primary schools in 
France who have passed an examination, 
partly oral and partly by written papers, 
in composition, history, geography, arith- 
metic, elementary science, drawing, and in 
one modern language. Compared with 
the Labour Certificate issued in England, 
the French method is a great advance. 
The Merit Certificate issued in Scotland 
shows a nearer approach to the Continental 
standard. Sir Joshua Fitch pleads for 
the introduction by the Education Depart- 
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ment of a certificate which would possess 
special dignity, and be an object of 


honourable ambition to the scholars in our - 


public elementary schools, 

The third volume opeus with a full 
description of the organisation of education 
in Switzerland prepared by Mr. Morant, 
who laments that the people of Eugland 
are so backward in the organisation and 
support of secondary schools compared 
with the people of Switzerland. The 
greater part of the volume is occupied by 
a discussion of education in Germany. 
Mr. Sadler deals at great length with 
problems in Prussian secondary education 
for boys, with special reference to similar 
problems in England. “Education, as a 
whole,” Mr. Sadler inform us, “ is regarded 
by the nation at large as a matter of funda- 
mental public concern. To a degree almost 
incredible to us, parents in the humbler 
orders of German society are familiar with 
the aims, with the privileges, and even 
with the programmes of the various grades 
of schools. .. . And in this atmosphere 
of national sympathy with educational 
aims, men of the highest learning and 
position in all walks of life are incessantly 
working for the improvement of the 
schools, investigating their results, can- 
vassing their curricula, defending or 
urging their claims.” The outcome of the 
highly organised system of secondary 
schools in Germany is not all to the dis- 
advantage of England; for while the 
average boy is benefited by it, the few 
clever boys with strong individual capa- 
city probably do better under the English 
system. Ifthe best sides of the German 
system could be combined with the best 
sides of the English system, we should 
then have, according to Mr. Sadler, the 
best system in the world. 

The curricula or programmes of work 
in the higher schools appended to Mr. 
Sadler’s paper or treatise are very instruc- 
tive in showing the attention given to 
different subjects. Religious instruction 
is divided into Protestant and Catholic, 
and a special syllabus, covering nine years’ 
school work, is set out for each of these 
great denominations. ‘The Protestant 
religious instruction,” we are told, “aims 
at bringing up the young in God’s Word, 
and fitting them to set a good and active 
example in the future, both by their reli- 
gious and every-day life, and by their par- 
ticipation in the life and work of their 
parish.” The general aim of the instruc- 
tion in the Catholic religion is “to make 
the younger members of the Catholic 
Church acquainted with the doctrines and 
precepts as well as with the inward and 
outward life and work of their Church, 
to strengthen them in the conviction of 
the truth and Divine origin of Christianity 
and of the Church, and to guide them 
faithfully to preserve their conviction 
diligently, to foster it, and ever inviolably 
to acknowledge it by living in and with 
Christ and His Church.” Three hours a 
week during the first school year, and 
two hours a week in subsequent years, are 
given to religious instruction, The young 
Protestants have Old Testament narra- 
tives from a reading book, passages from 
the New Testament dealing with the 
principal festivals of the Church, sections of 
the Catechism, with and without Luther’s 
Commentary; while texts and hymns 
have also to be committed to memory. 
The lessons are graded for the different 
years; during the last year at school, 
instruction in the Articles of the Augs- 


aar 
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burg Confession is given, The young 
Catholics are taught the necessary prayers, 
they receive brief directions on the Holy 
Mass, they are instructed in Confession, 
and they have lessons on Faith from the 
Catechism, and they also read stories from 
the Old Testament out of a Bible history. 
In later years they are instructed from a 
manual in the true Catholic Faith, ex- 
cerpts from the Church history of the 
middle ages and modern times are 
studied; during the last year at school 
they receive instruction in morals, 
“especially with a view to the refutation 
of these tenets and aspirations of the 
present day which are dangerous to moral 
life and to social order.” ‘The boys are to 
be taught that the real moral life rests 
upon obedience to the Church as the 
accredited defender and interpreter of the 
Divine ordinances. 

Mr. Sadler also contributes an article 
giving an account of the provision made 
for higher commercial education in 
Antwerp, Leipzig, Paris, and Havre, 
with the object of showing how much 
we in England have to learn from Con- 
tinental cities. A letter by a London 
banker is quoted in order to prove how 
poorly equipped young men are in 
England for commercial life, compared 
with young men trained in Continental 
schools and colleges. 

There are other papers in these two 


bulky volumes which students of educa- 


tional theory and practice will find most 
helpful. These special reports are 
hardly likely to find many readers 
among the general public; but members 
of School Boards, managers of elementary 
and secondary schools, as well as practical 
teachers and inspectors, will find in them 
many things which will add to their know- 
ledge; many things, too, which should 
stimulate their interest and raise their 
ideals. Mr. Holman, in his little book 
on “English National Education,” 
already referred to, says :—‘‘ We have 
all the raw material out of which to make 
a splendid system of schools. There 
remain but two things to be done to make 


_ practically perfect our system of education 


—namely, to make it national and to make 
it educational.” ae 
W. Coprntanp Bowir. 


RETURNING HOME. 


To leave unseen so many a glorious sight, 
To leave so many lands unvisited, 

To leave so many worthiest books unread, 
Unrealised so many visions bright— 


Oh! wretched yet inevitable spite 

Of our brief span, that we must yield our 
breath, 

And wrap us in the unfeeling coil of death, 

So much remaining of unproved delight. 


But hush, my soul, and vain regrets be 
still’d; 

Find rest in Him who is the complement 

Of whatso’er transcends our mortal doom, 

Of baffled hope and unfulfilled intent; 

In the clear vision and aspect of whom 

All longings and all hopes shall be ful- 
filled., R. C. Trencu. 


Correspondents are requested to note that 
to be sure of insertion the same week, news 
must reach the Office by the first post on 
Thursuay at latest, and the earlier in the 
week the better, 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


—_ ~~ 

[The Etitor is not responsible for the opinions 
expeessed by correspondents. LETTERS CANNOT BE 
INSERTED WITHOUT THE WRITER'S NAME; and all 
privateinformation should be accompanied by the 
name and address of the sender.) 


MORAL FREEDOM AND FORE- 
KNOWLEDGE. 


Srr,—Mr. Lummis, in his lucid letter, 
invites me to explain more definitely the 
difficulty which I profess to feel when I 
attempt to combine free-will in man with 
entire prescience in God. Of course I do 
not contend that this combination is a 
direct contradiction in terms, as is the 
combination of divine omniscience with 
divine ignorance. What I do assert is, 
that if in the case of God this combination 
exists there must be a fundamental differ- 
ence between God’s rational insight and 
the rational insight which He has conferred 
onman. Mr. Lummis appears to think 
that allthat is needed for the reconcilia- 
tion of human freedom with divine fore- 
knowledge is, that God should have some 
faculty of foresight superadded to those 
fa :ulties which man possesses ; but, I take 
it, the real state of the case is that if God 
actually possesses this additional faculty 
He has a mode of insight which is not only 
utterly inconceivable by man, but is of 
such a nature that its existence renders 
invalid one of the necessary principles. of 
human thought. It is a necessary prin- 
ciple of thought with us that the prevision 
of future events is only possible when 
the causes of these events are of such a 
character that they can act only in one 
determinate way. But if the human will 
is free, it is a cause capable of choosing 
between two equally possible ways of 
acting. If, then, in the case of God pre- 
vision is possible under such circumstances, 
such prevision violates a necessary law of 
human thought. But if one necessity of 
human thought is thus shown to be un- 
real and inapplicable to God’s absolute 
thought, there is no guarantee that other 
necessities of our thought are not also 
merely celative to us; and hence we are 
landed in a scepticism which. excludes us 
from all assured insight into absolute 
truth. I, accordingly, see no occasion for 
assuming that the necessity which governs 
our thought does not govern God’s 
thought also; and I agree with Dugald 
Stewart that “there is no absurdity in 
supposing that the Deity may, for wise 
purposes, have chosen to open a source of 
contingency in the voluntary actions of 
His creatures, to which no prescience can 
possibly extend. 

But here Mr. Lummis, following Pro- 
fessor Ritchie, will assure me that a God 
who isnot omniscient is not so perfect a 
being as a God who is omniscient. I must 
confess my utter inability to see this. For, 
in the first place, if I am asked, Is not 
God, then, “ omnipotent” ? I should reply 
that it seems to me that, so far as I can 
see, the essential constitution of God’s 
own nature must largely limit His pos- 
sibilities. I am quite unable, for instance, 
to thiak that God could create a universe 
which should not conform to mathematical 
principles, or could inspire laws of thought 
and moral ideals at variance with those 
which He actually does inspire. And, in 
the second place, I doubt very much 
whether God’s eutire exemption from the 
human inability to foresee the moral deci- 
sions of men would, if it existed, at all con- 


duce to the real perfection of God’s life 
and God’s nature. Such a faculty as Mr. 
Lummis is anxious to secure for God. 
would, in my opinion, really convert the 
inner life of the Eternal into an intolerable 
monotony, in comparison with which the 
partial ignorance of man would seem a 
positive blessing. It is the partially 
unpredictable character of much of man’s 
moral conduct which lends the chief 
interest to human life, and, so far as I can 
see, to the life of God also. If we knew 
beforehand the exact vature of every man’s 
decisions and actions in all the emergencies 
and moral crises of his life, would not our 
main interest in the actual drama of 
humanity, as wellas in the imagimary plots 
of play andnovel, to a large extent collapse 
and vanish? Why, then, are we to sup- 
pose that this essential condition of much 
of the intensest human interest and 
human happiness is not also an essential 
feature in the experience of God? I, 
accordingly, heartily agree with Dr. Mar- 
tineau (“Study of Religion,” Vol. II. 
p- 279) that “foreknowledge of the con- 
tingent is not a perfection; and if rather 
than havea reign of universal necessity and 
stereotyped futurity, He willed, in order 
to prepare scope for a gift of moral 
freedom, to set up a range of alternative 
possibilities, He could not but render 
some knowledge conditional for the sake of 
making any righteousness attainable; 
leaving enough that is determinate for 
science, and enough that is indeterminate 
for character.” 

Mr. Lummis furtherasks mein what sense 
Lassert “that the dogma that God’s life 
and thought exist owt of relation to Time” 
is unintelligible and inconceivable. I 
certainly do not mean that this dogma is 
inconceivable in a similar sense to that in 
which “colour is inconceivable to a man 
born blind” ; for to a rational being who 
has experience of certain sensations the 
existence of a variety of other sensations 
is quite intelligible and even probable. 
But of life and action out of relation to 
Time we have not, and cannot have, the 
faintest experience, as indeed Kant has 
abundantly shown; and therefore to 
speak of God’s life and activity as out of 
Time, is to use language to which no 
positive idea or conception can possibly 
be attached. If God’s life does so exist, 
then all that we can say is that our neces- 
sary ideas of the world and its changes 
are merely relative to our finite minds, 
and are wholly illusory in regard to abso- 
lute truth and reality. I see not the 
slightest reason for thus throwing dis- 
credit on the fundamental principles of 
human thought and knowledge. What 
we really mean when we talk of eternal 
principles and of eternal truths is, I think, 
that these principles and truths belong to 
the very essence of God’s nature, and do 
not, as the phenomena of Nature do, 
depend on His will. Hence they have no 
origin and no end in Time, but are, like 
God Himself in whom they inhere, “ from 
everlasting to everlasting”; but this is a 
very different thing from the unintelligible 
dogma that God’s life and_ volitional 
activity are out of relation to Time. 

Cuaries B. Upron. 
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OBITUARY. 


————— 
DAVID ROUGH. 


Carratin Roveu, who sixteen years 
ago was one of the founders of the 
Bournemouth Unitarian Church, was born 
in 1813, and had been in his day a great 
traveller. Many years of his life had been 
spent in New Zealand, and his old age was 
rich in memories of countries he had 
visited, of “perils past,’ of difficulties 
overcome, and of duties faithfully per- 
formed. On April 17 he passed away, 
and in a memorial sermon preached at 
Bournemouth on the following Sunday, 
the Rev. C. C. Coe spoke of him as 
follows :— 

The dear and honoured friend, whose 
loss this congregation must needs mourn 
to-day, was a convert to our faith—a con- 
vert who was led to cast in his lot with us, 
by conscientious fidelity to what he 
believed to be theological truth. But he 
never relinquished his sympathy with the 
Church from which he was compelled to 
dissent, and he had the greatest admira- 
tion for the liturgy of the Church of Hng- 
land, which is held even by heretics to 
be one of the most beautiful compositions 
of devotional literature. But his admira- 
tion was not altogether unqualified. 
I recollect that he once told me 
that he approved of the American 
version of the Book of Common 
Prayer, and that especially he did not 
think that it was right to pray against 
sudden death. His faith in Divine pro- 
vidence was so unqualified that he was 
ready to accept all the events of life with 
the most absolute resignation to the will 
of God. He held that a good life was 
the best preparation for death, and 
that death is truly swallowed up in life— 
when itis a sudden transition from one 
sphere of Jife to another. He felt with the 
poet that 
A Christian cannot die before his time, 

The Lord’s appointment is the servant’s hour. 


During the last three or four days 
there has recurred to my mind a scene 
which I once beheld many years ago in 
the Isle of Man. We had gone on an 
excursion from Douglas by a boat which 
touched at Ramsay on its way to the south 
of Scotland. We waited for its return to 
take us back to our temporary home. It 
was an hour or two late on the return 
journey, but we felt no tedium by 
reason of the exquisite beauty of that 
summer evening. It was one of those 
occasions on which the beauties of Nature 
are most vividly revealed and which leave 
apd impression upon the soul which will 
endure as long as memory survives. 

It is thus that this present scene is 
transfigured to those who are waiting for 
the messenger who shall be sent to take 
them home. 

The day dies slowly in the Western sky ; 
The sunset splendour fades, and wan and 


cold, : 
The far peaks wait the sunrise, cheerily 
The oat herd calls his wand’rers to the 
old. 
My weary soul, that fain would cease to roam 
Take comfort, evening bringeth all things 
home. 
The swift-winged seagull homeward takes his 
flight ; 
The ebbing tide breaks softly on the sand 
The Re aw eS boats draw shoreward for the 
night, 
The shadows deepen over sea and land, 
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Be still my soul, thine hour shall also come, 
Behold, one evening, God shall lead thee 
home. 

The life of our departed friend teaches 
us, who have known him since his 
residence in Bournemouth, and especially 
during the last few years, how we should 
learn in advanced age or in premature 
weakness to wait for death, so as to lose no 
blessings of this life, while we are cheered 
and comforted by the hope of a brighter 
and fairer world above. 

He had spent the last months of his 
long and useful life in jotting down 
reminiscences of his past; and on the 
very morning of the day on which he 
died, the last instalment of fifteen 
articles arrived; and while waiting to 


hear whether the doctor could give any | 


hopes of his recovery—which, alas! he 
could not—I read the concluding para- 
graph of his biography, which was to the 
following effect :— 

“JT have written most of these notes 
during the course of my 86th year, whilst 
sufferinga good deal of pain,which prevents 
me from moving about as I used to do, or 
from taking an active part at public 
meetings or social gatherings, but I hope 
I may still be of some little service to 
others, and I can still thankfully enjoy 
the charms of natural scenery, the beauty 
of ‘trees and flowers, 
sacred or simple national melodies, 
and the writings of good authors, 
recreations which happily remain with 
us when our physical powers are 
weakened, and the mind finds its surest 
rest in higher aspirations, and in humble 
resignation to the Divine will.” 

This closing paragraph of his reiminis- 
cences was almost the last word that he 
wrote, and it will enable even an entire 
stranger to see what manner of man he 
was. 


The power of the spirit to rise superior 
to the weakness of the flesh was illustrated 


in a remarkable way in the experience of |’ 


our departed friend. We who have seen 
his bodily vigour in spite of his eighty-six 
years might be tempted to suppose that 
he had been a strong man throughout his 
life. But we have to remember that’ for 
many years his health was far from good, 
and that he was liable to those fits of 
mental depression, the effect of physical 
weakness, which are so terrible to bear. 
By the sheer energy of the faithful spirit 


he was enabled to rise superior to these | 


weaknesses. His vigour to the very last 
was wonderful, considering his advanced 
age. His constant attendance twice a 
Sunday in this church, his constant 
visitation of poor pensioners of his at 
Poole, to whom ne went full-hearted and 
not empty-handed we may be well assured; 
his promptness to call on, and to sym- 
pathise with, visitors of our community 
who had come here as invalids—the 
hope which he expresses that he “may 
still be of some little service to others ”— 
all these thing testify to the unconquer- 
able spirit which so long defied the weak- 
ness of the flesh and the inroads of 
disease. é 
There is another characteristic of our 
departed friend to which I venture to 
refer, which probably arose from his faith 
in Divine Providence and his constant 
determination to use such strength as 
remained to him to the uttermost. He 
was one who always looked upon the 


bright side of things. If ever he allowed 


the sweetness of 
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himself to speak of physical pain or 
mental depression, he always followed it 
up by saying: “ But Imust not complain, > 
[have so many things to be thankful for, 
God has been so good tome.” He always 


‘esteemed it a wercy that his aftlictions 


were not greater than they were, and 
that they were not so great as to render 


‘him incapable of helping himself and - 
altogether dependent on the assistance of 


others. This was no idle profession, no 


‘sham piety. It was an effective element 


in the victory of the spirit over the flesh, 
which made his life vigorous to the last. 
The sermon concluded with some 
favourite verses of Captain Rough’s, om 
“Growing Old,” which ended :— 


Hyes that grow dim to the earth and its glory 
Have a sweet recompense youth cannot 


now ; 
Ears that grow dull to the world and its story. 
_ Drink in the songs that from Paradiso flow, 
‘ Growing old peacefully, 
Peaceful and blest. 
‘ SO 


THE REV. J. W. BRAITHWAITE. 


| Thr sad news has reached us of the 
death, at Halifax, on Sunday morning last, 
of the Rev. James William Braithwaite, 
until recently minister of Christ Church, 
Nottingham. A student of the Home 
Missionary Board, Mr. Braithwaite entered 
on his first ministerial charge at Horsham 
in 1867, and remained there for five years. 
From 1876 until 1890 he was at Idle, in 
Yorkshire, and then removed to Notting- 
ham. Since his resignation of the Cbrist 
Church pulpit, on account of failing 
health, he had lived with a sister at 
Halifax. Latterly he had been a great 
sufferer from cancer in the brain, and it 
was more than he could bear. He was un- 
married, and was fifty-seven years of age 
at the time of his death. 


No! Earth has angels though their forms 
-are moulded ese 
- But of such clay as fashions all below ; 


‘Though harps are wanting, and_ bright 


pinions folded, — 
We know them by the love-light on 
their brow. 


We still see angels by the sick one’s 
pillow; — E 
Their’s are the soft tone, and the 
soundless tread ; 
Where smitten hearts are drooping like 
the willow, : 
They stand between the living and the 
_ dead. Marearet D. Smyru. 
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Plato and Darwin: A Philosophie 3 
Dialogue. By Abbé Marcel Hébert. 2 
Translated by Hon. W. Gibson. 2s. 3 


(Longmans. ) 

The Way of Life. By H. A. Thomas, 
M.A. ls. 6.d (Clarke and Co.) 

Dante’s Divine Comedy. Translated by 
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THE INWARD LIFE. 
Selected from Emerson. 


A BreAtu of willblows eternally through | 


the universe of souls in the direction of 
the Right and Necessary. It is the air 
which all intellects inhale and exhale, 
and it is the wind which blows the worlds 
into. order and orbit. 

Whoever has had experience of the moral 
sentiment cannot choose but believe in 
unlimited power. Each pulse from that 
heart is an oath from the Most High. 

There is a principle which is the basis of 
things, which all speech aims to say, and 
all action to evolve, a simple, quiet, un- 
described, undescribable presence, dwell- 
ing very peacefully in us, our rightful lord ; 
we are not to do, but to let do; not to 
work, but to be worked upon; and to this 
homage there is a consent of all thought- 
ful and just men in all ages and conditions. 
To this sentiment belong vast and sudden 
enlargements of power. 

Every man takes care that his neighbour 
shall not cheat him. But a day comes 
when he begins to care that he do not cheat 
his neighbour. Then all goes well. He 
has changed his market cart into a chariot 
of the sun. 


It is true that genius takes its rise out 


of the mountains of rectitude; that all] vind can travel terribly fast, even on a 


| sweet spring morning, and his feet would 


beauty and power which men covet are 
somehow born out of that Alpine district ; 
that any extraordinary degree of beauty in 
man or woman involves a moral charm. 
Thus, I think, we very slowly admit in 
another man a higher degree of moral 
sentiment than our own—a finer con- 
science, more impressionable, or which 
marks minuter degrees; an ear to hear 


acuter notes of right and wrong than we | 


can. But once satisfied of such superiority, 
we set no limit to our expectation of his 
genius. For such persons are nearer to 
the secret of God than others ; are bathed 
in sweeter waters ; they hear notices, they 
see visions, where othe1s are vacant. We 
believe that holiness confers a certain 
insight, because not by our private, but by 
our public force can we share and know 
the nature of things. 

‘Within every man’s thought is a higher 
thought—within the character he exhibits 
to-day, a higher character. The youth 
puts off the illusions of the child, the man 
puts off the ignorance and tumultuous 
passions of youth ; proceeding thence puts 
off the egotism of manhood, and becomes 
at least a public and universal soul. He 
is rising to greater heights, but also rising 
torealities ; the outer relations and cireum- 
stances dying out, he entering deeper into 


_ God, God into him, until the last garment 


of egotism falls, and he is with God— 
shares the will and the immensity of the 
First Cause. 

Religion or worship is the attitude of 
those who see this unity, intimacy, and 
sincerity ; who see that, against all appear- 
ances, the nature of things works for truth 
and right for ever. 


THERE is nothing that has so hindered 
the supremacy of religion as the struggle 
for ecclesiastical supremacy. The eccle- 
siastic is not made by his function a reli- 
gious man ; his position rather makes him 
but a statesman of narrower interests, 
with ambitions circumscribed by the limits 
of his society.—A. M, Fairbairn, 


'from_ school. 
| somehow, what with the sunshine and the 


THE CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


—+¢_— 


Listen, children, I am first going to 
tell you a tiny story about three little boys 
and a fairy, and then there will be some- 
thing at the end of the story, which may, 
perhaps, not be quite so nice, but which 
will give you something to think about. 

There was once a fairy, and her name 
was the Spirit of Sympathy. Now, most 
of you know what I mean by sympathy— 
it is the art of feeling with or for the joys 
or the sorrows of other people, is it not ? 


Well, this fairy was called the Spirit of | 


Sympathy. Her face was such a tender, 
sweet face, and she had the softest, most 
musical voice that was ever heard. She 
had away of speaking, which, whether 
people were sad or happy, used always to 


| make them feel that she was sorry or glad, 


whichever way it was with them. One day 


}in spring, when the daisies and cowslips 


were making white stars and gold in the 
sunny fields, and a strong fresh breeze 
was blowing, a little boy was going home 
He was very happy, and 


sound of the birds singing in the old 


| pink-blossomed apple trees close by, he 


started off in his glee and tried if he could 
race with the wind. Now, he forgot that 


not go half quickly enough, so in trying 


| to go faster still he tripped over a stone, 
fell, and hurt himself. 
boys were playing quite close to where this 


Two other little 


one fell, and both ran at once to help him 


lup, saying at the same moment: ‘‘ Have 
pyou hurt yourself?” 


Now, the sweet 
Spirit of Sympathy was standing beside 


the one friend, and she touched him with 


her hand. And the little one who had 
fallen turned away from one, but let the 
other, who had felt Sympathy’s touch, help 
him up and dry his tears. 

That’s a very little story, isn’t it? But 
even such small stories as this one can 


|have a big meaning. Children, have you 


ever noticed how two people can say just 
exactly the same thing at the very same 
moment so far as the words go, and yet, 
by the different tone of voice in which 
they speak, can each mean something 
quite different from the other? These 
two friends both asked the same question, 
and yet the little fellow who had fallen, 
turned away from one and at once let the 


other help him. And why did he, do you. 
When the first | 


think? I will tell you. 
one said, ‘‘Have you hurt yourself?” he 
did so just because he knew it was the 
proper thing to say. It did not very 
much matter to this one whether his little 
friend was hurt or not. He himself was 
strong, and although, of course, he had 
tumbled many a time, still being so strong 
he always managed to pull himself to- 
gether very quickly, and was up again 
before anyone else could reach him. He 
could never see what there was to make 
such a fuss about just because one fell 
down sometimes. So, when he asked the 
question, the tone of his. voice quite 
plainly showed that he wasn’t a bit sorry, 
and that he thought the little one a great 
baby for crying. 

But, with the second friend, things were 
quite different. As he said “Have you 
hurt yourself?” the Spirit of Sympathy 
stood beside him and she laid one of her 
firm, soft hands on his shoulder, so in his 


yoice there was such a sweet, comforting | 


make 
words, you wish you hadn’t spoken. 
all in a minute, you see the face change, 
the joyful voice is instantly stopped. 
And you say to yourself, sadly: “I wish I 
hadn’t said that. 
Yes, children, you want Sympathy to 
stand beside you always. 
much harder to show that you are glad 
| because someone else is gay than it is to 
| be sorry for sadness or trouble. 
quite as necessary. Make friends with 


sound that the little one knew he was 
sorry he had hurt himself, and turned at 
once to him. This one, too, had often 


tumbled, but somehowhe had learnt, what 


the other had not, that, when you fall, the 
bruises don’t hurt half so much if gsome- 
one comes at once and with kind words 
drives back the hot tears that pain has 
forced into your eyes. 

Oh, the sweet Spirit of Sympathy ! 
Boys and girls, you who do not know this 


fairy must try and make friends with her 
}as soon as eyer you can, for apart from 


the good you can do to other people by 
being sorry for them or glad at their 
happiness, it will make you yourselves 
ever so much happier. A brother or 
sister or friend comes into the room 


where you® are preparing your lessons 
for school next day. 
exceedingly happy at the moment, and 


He or she is feeling 


comes in singing joyfully. It disturbs 


you, and you exclaim, crossly: “Oh, for 


goodness sake, stop; what a noise you do 
!” But before you have said all the 
Kor, 


How horrid of me!” 


Sometimes it is 


But it’s 


Sympathy at once, and then she will 


always stand beside you and lay her hands 


on you, whispering sweetness into your 
hearts. BertHa GuTHRIE. 


A PRAYER. 


Lorp, let me rest in thy deep silences ! 

My soul sickens with the jar and strife, 

I am weary of the noise and fret of men. 

Let me go where thy timid creatures 
dwell, 

Where the rabbit hides and the wild thrush 
nests ; 

Let me hear the grass grow and the pine 
leaves fall ; 

Let me breathe the wild-rose and the 
violet’s breath ; 

Let me see the shadows creep among the 
trees, ; 

And the still, sweet darkness coming 
down ; 

Let me feel the fulness of thy love, un- 
bound by creed or form ; 

Tet my faith quicken and my soul grow 
strong with knowledge of thy near- 
ness ; 

Lord, let me rest: renew thy life within 
me.—Lila Frost Sprague, in the 
“ Christian Register.” 


—— OS OSS 


Be not always asking, “Am I cared 
for?” Forget that question sometimes, 
while you care for other people.—G. 8. 


Merriam. 
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Eprs’s Cocoa Essrncz.—A Turn Cocoa.—The 
choicest roasted nibs of the natural Cocoa, on being 
subjected to powerful hydraulic pressure, give forth 
their excess of oil, leaving for use a finely flavoured 
powder—a product which, when prepared with 
boiling water, has the consistence of tea, of which 
it is now with many, beneficially taking the place. 
Its active principle being a gentle nerve stimulant, 
supplies the needed energy without unduly exciting 
the system. Sold only in labelled tins. If unable 
to obtain it of your tradesman, a tin will be sent 
post free for 9 stamps.—James Epps and Ca,, Ltd., 
Homeopathic Chemists, London, 
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THE FOLLOWING OF JESUS. 


Tue unexampled popularity and 
enormous circulation of CHarLEs SHEL- 
pon’s books, both in this country and 
America, are a sign of the times. 
Whether the question is ‘‘ What would 
Jesus do?’ or ‘‘ What would Jesus 


have me do?” or whether it is 
to be “‘In His Steps”: -or 34“In 
His Spirit,” the main thought is 


the same—that our Christianity is 
largely in name only, that the condi- 
tions of our life and our habitual con- 
duct belie our professions of brother- 
hood, and are contrary to the spirit of 
Curist. There is a keen sense of the 
contrasts of life, and a widespread 
desire for the amelioration of social 
conditions. Jzsus declared the love 
of Gop and the brotherhood of men; 
why, then, have not his followers done 
more to bring the life of the world into 
harmony with such teaching? Mr. 
SHELDON’S books ask this question, and 
attempt an answer, if they do not 
furnish one. They picture for us a 
number of earnest men and women 
setting themselves in deadly earnest to 
follow Jesus, and thus coming into 
direct conflict with common usages of 
the world. The pictures are vivid, and 
touch living sympathies. Their popu- 
larity shows how quick is the response 
at any rate of emotion to such an 
appeal, and there are testimonies 
which show that the response has not 
been in emotion only, but that many 
readers have been roused to some fresh 
effort of unselfish service. We may 
not be satisfied that the heroes of 
these stories are always right in their 
methods, or that their lines of conduct, 
if generally followed, would really 
solve the social and moral problems of 
our time; but the lesson of fearless 
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loyalty and self-sacrifice is undoubtedly 
true and good, and we must be thank- 
ful that it has gained so wide a hearing. 

In the Christian World, and subse- 
quently in the British Weekly, there 
has been a large amount of corre- 
spondence on the subject of these 
books. The Rev. C. I’. Aken, of Liver- 
pool, wrote to the Christian World that 
the teaching of ‘‘In His Steps” was 
discouraging, and led to despair, since 
many ordinary people felt that it was 
impossible for them to be Christians in 
the manner described, and so gave up 
the attempt; and, further, that the 
story contained no guidance as to how 
humble folk, who had to earn a living 
and could not leave their places, were 
yet to follow Curist. Mr. Axkep’s 
reply is that for them the duty is to 
live ‘In His Spirit,” on which another 
correspondent put this further question 
in a concrete form :— 

Take the commonest of all concrete 
cases in the business world. Here is a 
tradesman making a net profit of 10 per 
cent. On this he can live and let live. 
He gives fair wages, pays his way, deals 
justly by everybody, educates his family, 
keeps them in comfort and respectability, 
and liberally supports his church and its 
charities. But now comes along one of 
the up-to-date cutting firms. They sweat 
their employés and adulterate their goods, 
and puff and le quite unscrupulously. 
Or it may be he suddenly finds himself in 
direct competition with some great and 
well-conducted company that can afford 
to be satisfied with 23 per cent. The man 
soon finds himself face to face with ruin. 
How is that spirit going to help him out of 
his difficulty ? It isof no use to say that 
it will enable him to endure his trouble 
with fortitude and serenity. Of course it 
will, but that is not the point. The 
question is not how the Christian spirit 
may help a man to endure misfortune, but 
how it is to enable him to overcome mis- 
fortune, how the man is to make it con- 
sistent with the getting of a living and 
the respectable maintenance of his house 
and the bringing-up of his family.” 

To this the reply would seem to be that 
there is no immediate deliverance from 
such misfortune, but that the con- 
ditions of trade thus indicated need to 
be reformed, and that it must be a first 
duty of sincere Christians to find a 
better way. 

From another side objection is made 
that ‘to follow Curisr’”’ is not suf- 
ficient, since in what he was and is to 
the world it is impossible for men to 
follow him. This is the objection of 
the Editor of the British Weekly, who 
with other orthodox critics . finds 
SuELpon’s theology sadly deficient. 
‘“‘ All experience shows,” according to 
the British Weekly, “ that the work of 
Curist can only be done by those who 
have yielded their hearts to His keeping 
and cleansing, and who have been 
redeemed by His blood.” And then, in 
what appears to us a strange scepticism 
of the possibilities of good in this 
present world, it is added: ‘‘ When all 
the nondescript bands that are seek- 
ing — and many of them seeking 
with a true nobility of spirit—the 
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redemption of the world are scattered, 
dead and forgotten, the ransomed 
Church of Curtst will live to-meet 
Him, when the Last Advent shines 
from east to west, and the fire is 
kindled that will try every man’s work 
of what sort it is.” ; 

In contrast to such a frame of mind 
we like to think of what the word of 
Jesus would be to those ‘ nondescript 
bands.” We have an impression that 
in the fire that will try every man’s 
work the orthodoxy which prompts such 
a criticism as the above will suffer 
more severely than the plain humanity 
of those who, with a dumb longing for 
true brotherhood, are working according 
to their light for the Kingdom of Gop 
on earth. The work of Curist is done 
by all who trust in the Eternal Good- 
ness, and strive to live together in this 
world as brethren, and children of the 
Father in Heaven. The orthodox 
Evangelical declares that no one can 
do that who does not accept his scheme 
of salvation, but we do not so under- 
stand the mind of Curist, or the 
growing testimony of the noblest 
humanity of our day. 

When we are touched by the earnest 
desire to be better Christians and to 
make the world more Christian, we 
may not feel that we have to follow in 
Henry MaxweEtu’s steps, but we shall 
know that we must keep close to that 
spirit of inspiring brotherhood which 
urged him on, and in companionship 
with Jesus must face all the facts of 
life. That will affect not only our 
personal temper, and our attitude 
towards all sorts and conditions of 
men, it will determine our estimate of 
the material and the spiritual treasures 
of life, and set us thinking and doing 
for the better ordering of our social 
state in the light of Curist’s ideal of 
manhood and the Kingdom of Gop. 


AN ASPIRATION. 


Lord, thou who didst at whiles from men 
withdraw 
To breathe the ampler air of quietude ; 
Lest all the precious moments run to 
waste, 
Be thou in spirit with me when I taste 
The sacramental joys of solitude. 


For, often though we yearn to be at rest, 
And, on the summit of a wind-swept 
hill, 
Persuade our hearts that Peace, whose 
touck we sought, 


Hath soothed our soul and senses over- © 


wrought, 
The voices of the world constrain us 
still. 


But I would hear thy tender voice alone 
Borne through the vagrant eddies of 
the wind, 
And in imagination walk with thee 
Upon the wave-washed shores of Galilee, 
Sharing thy calm serenity of mind: 


That haply, in the busy days to come, 
An echo of thy voice may linger still— 
Some memory of that soul-communion 
Make worthier every worthy action done, 
Enkindle and confirm the wavering 
will. Laura G. Ackroyp. 
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THE DRINK CURSE, AND HOW 
TO DEAL WITH IT.* 
BY THE REV. JAMES C. STREET. 


I speax to-day to a body of experts. 
Missionaries, whose daily duties take them 
into the homes of the poorest of our 
people, are familiar with aspects of suffer- 
ing, sin, and ruin which are hidden from 
the gaze of the world, and known, only 
by hearsay, even to many of those who 
are zealous for the well-being and happi- 
ness of the people. Yours is no second- 
hand knowledge. You see with your own 
eyes, hear with your own ears, and handle 
with yourown hands. Iam almost one of 
yourselves, and know by personal observa- 
tion what goes on in the “great deeps” 
of a city’s life, and of the miseries and 
disorder among many lives, and in multi- 
tudes of homes. 

This knowledge on your part and on 
mine sets me free from the awful but easy 
task of demonstrating the existence and 
potency of what is rightly called “The 
Drink Curse.” You and J, and many 
thousands of others, are-familiar with the 
ghastly and revolting features of drunken- 
ness and its attendant vices. We meet 
this grim and tremendous evil every day, 
and our work is, to a great extent, caused 
and shaped by it. No question will be 
raised by you as to the magnitude of the 
curse, or as to its widespread and tangled 
horrors. It meets you everywhere. It 
challenges you at every turn. It will not 
rest, and it will not let you rest. Much of 
your work is hindered, much of it spoilt, 
by the recurring flow of viciousness from 
this exhaustless fountain of evil. 

The question which you and I have to 
answer is, “ How shall we deal with this 
curse?” We have not to linger on the 
threshold to describe it. We know it, we 
are ever wrestling with it. It is our 
ereatest hindrance, and our mightiest foe. 
Separately and collectively, without diverg- 
ence in our testimony, we all agree as to 
its magnitude and its insidiousness. 

I may therefore pass on. 

But I must set forth that we are con- 
tinually dealing with the evils incessantly 
flowing from this chronic curse. The 
drunkard is ever in our path—his wife, 
even when she is not a drinker or a 
drunkard, and more so when she is, and 
his children in their hunger and rags and 
ignorance make claims upon us every day. 
We have to feed and clothe, to step in at 
every emergency, to help when accidents 
or sickness occur, to be ready when new 
babes are born, to help the mother, to 
reach out a hand of assistance when death 
strikes home, and to interpose many a 
time between the publican, the police, and 
their victims. Nobody knows as we do 
what goes on inthe slums and hovels of 
the victims of the drink. Neither pen 
nor tongue can adequately tell thestory. I 
suppose not a day passes but some phase 
of misery, suffering, and sin arising from 
this great curse comes before us and we 
have to deal with it. In more than a 
metaphorical sense we have to stand at 
the doors of the public-house, and on the 
side paths and near the gutters, and take 
charge of the endless stream of waifs and 
strays—the human dregs of our city life 
—and be of what service we can to them. 
Some of the help we give, especially to the 
children, but sometimes to the men and 


* A paper read at the Liverpool Conference of 
Domestic Mission Workers, April 19. 


women, seems to be of permanent value, 
and our hearts are cheered thereby, but 
we are sensible that most of it is only a 
temporary palliation, and leaves little 
solid result of good behind it. Still, we 
go on. We visit, we feed, we clothe, 
we instruct. We form societies for thrift, 
we encourage self-help, we find situations, 
we take charge of orphans and widows, 
we provide amusements and counter 
attractions to the public-house, we reach out 
a hand of helpfulness to those whom 
every other agency of philanthrophy leaves 
on the road sides to perish. We never 
give up a case—we never cease to work. 
We grasp at every new suggestion of use- 
fulness from whatever source it may come, 
and we turn eagerly to any one who can 
point out yet another way of helpfulness. 

No one can say we refuse to apply any 
remedies we know. We gratefully and 
with thankful hearts use all. We call in 
the service of the church and school, the 
library and playground, the picture- 
gallery and the concert-room. We have 
ever the outstretched hand—the voice of 
cheer and help, and, even when our hearts 
sink within us, and we know that we are 
labouring in vain, we still go on trusting 
that some unexpected blessing may come 
and that God will help us in our direst 
need. 

But as we work, the tide of evil still 
flowson. We grasp the hand of yictim 
after victim, saving a few, but the 
majority escape us, and we make no head- 
way. The tide is too strong and continuous 
for us. The awful deeps are always 
about us, and, do what we will, we are 
overpowered. 

Why is this? It is because our 
agencies are all in the nature of palliatives. 
We are giving medicine to the sick, and 
food to the starving; but the foul drains 
from the dram-shop are ever poisoning 
fresh victims, and the resources of the 
wage -earners are squandered - so that 
poverty is always being newly-created. 
We are dealing mainly, if not wholly, 
with effects, and are leaving the causes 
almost untouched. I know we must deal 
with effects. Moral hospitals are a 
necessity. We cannot let the sufferers go 
down tothe grave unhelped. Though our 
labours ars almost as hopeless as the task 
of Sisyphus, yet we must go on with them, 
for though we cannot save all, thank God 
we cau rescue a few. 

But we must not be content with the 
kind of work we are doing; there is other 
and more promising awaiting us—if, per- 
chance, we are not already engaged in it. 

All around, at every corner, in every 
street the public-house flaunts its seduc- 
tions before the eyes of the people. It is 
ever in their sight. Its glare and glitter, 
its brightness and warmth, are like dazzl- 
ing lights to moths, and draw almost 
irresistibly multitudes to destruction. The 
contrast between their own homes and 
workshops and the dram-shops is so 
marked that the temptation to enter them 
is overmastering, and, once under their in- 
fluence, the victims are alcoholised to their 
ruin. The article dealt in by the publican 
differs from all others that are sold. You 
find no difficulty with the baker, the 
grocer, or the draper. When you have 
bought what you want there you go away, 
and have no hankering to run back again 
and again to buy more. But the drink 
creates an appetite for itself. It always 
produces a craving formore. Once under 
the spell of its influence you cannot be 


satisfied. Hence the multitude of houses 
for the sale of this drink—the gin-shop, 
the saloon, the bar-parlour, the snuggery, 
the common tavern, the licensed grocery— 
act as constant and ever-present tempta- 
tions to the workman as he goes to or 
returns from his labour, to his wife who 
leaves her wash-tub or her house- 
cleaning, and to the children as they 
play in the street, or go to and from 
school, or are the messengers of their 
parents to the drink-shop. The people 
cannot escape from the neighbourhood of 
the traffic. They must live where their 
work lies, or where houses can be had suit- 
able to their means. There is no real 
freedom of choice. The wealthier classes 
can, toa large extent, escape. They can 
go where the drink-shop is not allowed 
to come, and where its polluting presence 
and influence cannot meet their eyes or 
demoralise their children; but it is not 
so with the mass of the people, and espe- 
cially with the poorest of the poor. They 
are compelled to be cheek-by-jowl with 
the gin-shop, and must ever be within its 
sights.and sounds. Hence they live in 
the contaminated atmosphere created by 
the drink, and breathe its impurities every 
day. One cannot wonder then that they 
succumb. This is, indeed, inevitable. [ 
cannot be severe in my condemnation of 
them. They are drawn into the mesh of 
a great snare, and many of them can 
never escape. The publicannaturally wants 
to sell his liquor, and though he 
knows it is only consumed by human 
beings, and that its consumption inevit- 
ably causes the ruin of many of them, he 
yet pushes his trade, and says he must 
live. He shakes off responsibility from 
himself. He says he does not force any 
one to buy; it is not his business to recu- 
late the affairs of his customers; he can- 
not tell what quantity is good for them or 
where excess begins: all this is the busi- 
ness of the people themselves. Sometimes 
he declares his regret that many of his 
customers will go to excess, and that he is 
very sorry; and when some poor victim is 
driven to the workhouse, or the gaol, or the 
grave by his drunkenness, the publican 
joins in a subscription for the benefit of 
the wife, or widow, and her children. 
There is often a blind, effusive kindness 
shown by him which proves that he is not 
bereft of the sympathies which belong to 
our common humanity. Butin the mean- 
time the people are surrounded by the 
temptations, are hemmed in by the snares, 
and are swallowed up in the maws of 
a merciless evil which entices and then 
destroys. 

It is not the public-house which is the 
evil. That is, I doubt not, a necessity of 
our civilisation. We must have places of 
entertainment, of refreshment, and of 
public resort. It is the special article 
which is sold in these houses. Herein lies 
all the mischief. 

Well then, as no one is forced to go into 
these houses, or to buy this drink, is not 
the remedy close at hand? Cannot every 
man work out his own salvation? Is not 
that the right, the only way ? 

Undoubtedly the working men of Preston, 
seventy years ago, were right when they 
taught that personal abstinence from the 
drink was the perfect cure for drunken- 
ness, and the remedy for all the evils which 
alcohol has brought into the world. All 
honour to them and their heroic successors 
who untiringly have pleaded with the 
people to reform their own habits, and so 
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to secure their immunity from the horrors 
entailed by the use of intoxicants. In the 
region of moral suasion multitudes. of 
good men and women have been working, 
and never were working more arduously 
and continuously than now, and the traces 
of their work can be seen in every 
city, and in every hamlet, and in tens of 
thousands of homes all over the world. 
No doubt the Churches, in some slight 
degree, and especially the Salvation Army 
and Primitive Methodists in a larger 
degree, have helved in this personal purifi- 
cation, and in the rescue of the perishing 
ones—and all such agencies have been 
even more effective in strengthening the 
moral sense of multitudes, and so pre- 
vented them from entering upon the 
downward path that leads toruin. Along 
this path of personal abstinence lies the 
safety for the people, and those who enter 
it and keep in it are never in peril. But 
it is not an easy path to enter, or to keep 
walking therein while the temptations to 
leave it are so numerous and powerful. 
It requires no little heroism and strength 
of will to break away from a long-con- 
tinued habit, from the usages of neigh- 
bours and friends, aud from the ordinary 
customs of the world. Any one who can 
do this is exceptionally strong. Aud the 
mass of the people who are the victims of 
drunkenness are by no means strong. 
The task of persuading them is a mighty 
one, and it can only be very slowly accom- 
plished. See how we have worked. and 
pleaded, and prayed—see how we have 
spent our strength and our means, and 
many our lives in this service—aud yet 
how vast is the work left undone, and how 
unfathomable is the depth of sin, vice, 
crime and ruin, which, like a great sea, 
surrounds, and threatens to overwhelm us. 

One of our great difficulties has been, 
and still is, from good men and women 
who cannot see that total abstinence is 
the right method at all, and who stand 
aloof, frequently smile at, and sometimes 
ridicule our efforts in this direction. 
They say: “Look at us. We are not 
abstainers ; we use with moderation, with 
pleasure, and advantage these drinks 
which you think are so dangerous—teach 
the people to do as we do and your work 
will be ended.”” Yes; but you set us an 
impossible task. The people are not 
situated as youare. They are not trained 
as you are. The moral restraints among 
them are not so numerous. They have 
not the same alternatives as you have. You 
have many sources of help, and pleasure, 
and distraction which they have not. You 
ask tov much. Besides, have you found no 
danger? Is all the evil connected with 
drink confined to the poorand the ignorant? 
Look around you—in your own circles, 
perhaps your own homes—is yours a real 
remedy? At all events, I plead with 
you, do not hinder by boldness, indifference, 
or hostility those who in teaching total 
abstinence are undoubtedly teaching an 
absolute remedy for the evils we are 
deploring. 

ft is quite true that if we could induce 
every one to become a personal abstainer 
the ‘‘ Drink Curse” would be removed and 
ended. 

It is our duty, I think, to work for this, 
and to plead with all whom we can reach 
to free themselves from personal contact 
with this tremendous evil. 

But, my friends, are we not doing this ? 
Have we not induced many to take this 
step? And yet where are we now? 


How many have gone back? They were 
not strong enough to go on. The tempta- 
tions and besetments were too strong and 
numerous. They fell away. Itis said we 
have between five and six millions of per- 
sonal abstainers in the United Kingdom— 
a splendid army of moral reformers !—but 
the Drink Bill last year was the largest in 
the history of our nation, and the flood of 
vice and degradation flowing from it was 
never so great. It is the interest of 
multitudes of distillers, brewers, wine 
merchants, publicans, licensed grocers, and 
shareholders in drink businesses, of the 
classes who support our military and naval 
services, and of the Government that has 
to pay the enormous cost of our swollen 
armaments, that this drink business should 
be maintained and extended, and every 
one knows and feels how potent are the 
agencies employed to press it upon the 
people. There is no interest in the United 
Kingdom so powerful, so rich, so un- 
scrupulous, so deadly as this of the liquor 
traffic. It is almost omnipotent in Church 
and State. It can strangle Churches, and 
priests. and ministers. It can silence 
preacher and apostle. It can touch with 
its feelers every other interest, seduce 
public servants, cripple the work of the 
magistracy, poison the very fountains of 
justice, and bring paralysis upon every 
good work. Letit beseen, and let it stand 
forth in all its hideousness, and awakened 
consciences everywhere will cry out, “It is 
a common enemy, it is ruining our people, 
and we must fight it and destroy it.” 

Is this language too strong? Far 
stronger has been used by the most promi- 
nent of our responsible statesmen, judges 
and philanthropists, and I could cull from 
your reports, you brave-hearted mission- 
aries to the poor, many a passage as strong 
as any that I have used. But those who 
have looked into this awful matter, and 
who see. the ravages day by day, can find 
no words strong enough in which to 
describe that which they know. Any 
way, after many years of work and obser- 
vation, I declare myself incapable of find - 
ing phraseology strong enough to set forth 
that which I have seen, and of which J 
can testify. 

What, then, shall we do ? 

Preach total abstinence? Yes, with 
all the persuasiveness and power we can. 
Use every agency we know or can discover 
to ameliorate the condition of the victims ? 
Certainly, with every power God has 
bestowed upon us. Preach deliverance to 
the captives? Aye, with lips burning 
with the fire from God’s own altar. But 
is there nothing more to be done? 
Can we not put some new power into 
the hands of the people themselves ? Can 
we not inspire them with the hope that by 
their own efforts they can do more than 
strike a blow for themselves and children 
—they can free themselves from the 
presence of the public-house? At 
present they are as helpless as sheep 
driven to the slaughter. They cannot 
prevent public-houses being open—they 
cannot close asingle door. They have no 
voice, no vote. Helpless—in the toils— 
they are a prey for the traffickers, and the 
booty of selfishness and greed. If they 
could deal with the public-house in their 
own street or court, fight ‘an open battle 
with the places whose evil doings they 
know, would not their manhood have a 
better chance? and would they not be 
encouraged to struggle until they gained 
the victory? Give them, in some way, 


power of this kind, and. you put upon 
them a sense of responsibility never ex- 
perienced before, and you strengthen them 
in the work of their own true enfranchise- 
ment. At present how helpless they feel 
—like dumb driven cattle—but let the 
touch of a new power come to them, and 
who shall tell to what height of manliness 
and moral strength they shall reach? If 
the people could only be made to feel that 
the continuance, the increase, the lessen- 
ing, the destruction of this Drink Curse 
was in their own hands, they would be 
quickened into a new life, and it would be 
like a breath from Heaven sweeping over 
their lives and hopes. I plead, therefore, 
for direct personal power for the people, 
that by their own voice and vote they can 
deal with a public evil in a public way. 
And even then there will still be left for 
you and me rich fields of labour wherein 
we can work for the uplifting, the purifi- 
cation, and the salvation of the people. 


A MISSIONARY TOUR IN 
AUSTRALASIA. 


Havine just completed what may 
perhaps be described as a missionary 
tour, I may be permitted to say a few 
words on my experiences and impressions. 
I find I have travelled 4,200 miles by sea 
and land in seyen weeks, preached eight 
times, lectured four, and been formally 
“welcomed” thrice. In my journey I had 
to touch at some celebrated places and had 
a peep at part of the great natural beauties 
of this Southern hemisphere, including 
Hobart Town and harbour, Dunedin, 
Wellington, and Auckland and Sydney, 
with their wonderful harbours. Had I 
time I might try to describe some of these 
scenes, though I know beforehand that 
any description of mine must be even more 
conspicuously a failure than any I have 
read. I am fortunately exonerated from 
any such task as lying outside a mis- 
slonary swork. And, after all, the churches 
at Hobart, Auckland, and Sydney had for 
me a higher interest than the beauties of 
their surroundings. 

At Hobart I found a comparatively 
small, but united and earnest body of 
workers who conduct services regularly 
and carry out the general work of the 
movement under obvious disadvantages, 
but with great credit to the cause and 
themselves and with no small advantage 
to the community. Hobart is fortunate 
in having amongst its members laymen 
who are well-fitted and willing to under- 
take the responsibility of conducting 
public worship, and to my appeal for a 
Sunday-school, volunteers of experience 
aud ability in teaching were forthcoming 
at once. The population is not large— 
some 37,000 in all—but the conditions on 
the whole are distinctly favourable to the 
growth of a strong and self-supporting 
church, which would discharge a most 
necessary function in the religious life of 
the place. I met with many expressions 
of sympathy and discovered an amount of 
goodwill to the movement that was cheer- 
ing and markedly encouraging. Some two 
families and a few individuals joined the 
church during my visit, and these acces- 
sions constitute a substantial addition to 
the preaching power of the congregation 
as well as a numerical and financial gain. 
The formation of a Sunday-school is 
evidence of earnestness and desire for 
work, and the establishment of a minister’s 
sustentation fund evinces determination 
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and a healthy spirit of self-help, which I 
hope will soon be crowned with success in 
the form of an energetic and enthusiastic 
minister, who will find very able and loyal 
co-operators. In the meantime, I hope 
to be able to render them occasional 
assistance. 

_ Auckland is, in many ways, unlike 
Hobart : it has a population of upwards of 
60,000; is a large mercantile centre, with a 
growing shipping trade; and is, further, 
the centre of a large tourist traffic with 
the hot lakes and surrounding districts, 
and seems destined to become, from the 
natural advantages of its position and 
climate, a large residential settlement for 
Anglo-Indians and others who cannot 
endure the severities of a Northern winter 
or the violent extremes of the Australian 


mainland. I have already sent a full 


report of what I saw here to the B. and 
F.U.A., and can only now say that I met 
some fifty-six people, mostly men, who 
have pledged themselves and their means 
to the loyal support of a minister, should 
one be sent out. The field is very large ; 
the work would for a time be very difficult; 
but neither the people nor myself have 
any serious doubt about the ultimate 
issue. In one way Auckland is less 
fortunate than Hobart, in that it has far 
less preaching power in the congregation, 
hence the need of a minister is very urgent. 
The feeling against us and our work is 
decidedly bitter, so far as the churches are 
concerned; but there is a very large 
element quite uninfluenced by this bigotry, 
and prepared, to a considerable extent, to 
support us. And there isa really solid 
and splendid nucleus to begin with. And 
just now the ground is entirely unoccupied, 
and we have an almost unequalled oppor- 
tunity in this “Corinth of the Pacific.” 
Shall we use it? 

From Auckland to Sydney is a four 
days’ journey of some 1,281 miles. Hav- 
ing engaged to preach in the Unitarian 
Church, Hyde Park, I was met at the boat 
bysome members of the Church Committee, 
and received a hearty, but informal, 
welcome from the Committee itself at a 
private conference, which welcome was 
repeated in a public manner in the church 
on the following Thursday night. I can- 
not too much thank our friends at Sydney 
for their kindness and cordiality to me 
durivg my visit. The Sydney Church has 
just passed through a very severe crisis, 
as is known, the gravity of which cannot 
be over-estimated. I am glad, indeed, to 
be able to report that there are signs of a 
recovery which, if it be not very speedy, 
is, 1 think, sure. The morning congrega- 
tion was somewhat small, but it was as 
large or larger than it has been for some 
years, and the evening one was at least 
three times the size of the morning, and 
seemed intelligent and earnest. Numeri- 
cally and otherwise, it was distinctly a 
good congregation, especially as the night 
was wet and otherwise unpropitious. Dr. 
Zillmann, who is now ministering to the 
church, is a gentleman of culture and 
power, and he and his wife are working 
very hard indeed to build up the church 
again, and he is supported by a united 
and earnest Committee and congregation. 
The subscriptions have increased by a 
substantial amount, and it is hoped that 
the financial strain will soon be finally 
terminated. 

The condition of our churches out here 
is not satisfactory. The reasons are many 
and various, and I cannot discuss. them 


now ; but the impression left on me by my 
Journey, as well as by my experience in 
Melbourne, is that we need (1) a drawing 
together of existing churches to strengthen 
the feeling of comradeship, and to en- 
courage and stimulate each other in our 
work by breaking down the isolation of 
our church life ; and (2) a good missionary, 
with heart and soul on fire to inaugurate 
services at some of the large centres of 
population where our work is urgently 
needed and we could do much good. I 
know that many appeals are made to the 
generosity of our friends at home, and 
seldom made in vain, and it is only after 
long and anxious thought that I venture 
to add to their number. But I feel that 
we are not doing what we might do, nor 
all we ought, if we leave Australasia out 
of our account. If a man were sent out 
here on a three years’ mission to break up 
new ground and to revive the interest and 
deepen the life of our churches, I feel con- 
vinced that much good could be done, and 
the necessary money would be well spent. 
I, therefore, respectfully appeal to the 
Unitarians of England to help us in 
Australia to extend our work and power 
for good. kh. H. Lamprry. 
Melbourne, March 8, 1899. 


THE AUSTRALIAN CHURCH. 


Tux progress of the liberal faith in the 
Australian Colonies is not to be judged 
entirely by the number of churches bear- 
ing the Unitarian name. For a number 
of years there have been three distinc- 
tively Unitarian Churches, in Adelaide, 
Melbourne and Sydney. Thirteen years 
ago the ,Rev. Charles Strong, who had 
been pastor of the leading Presbyterian 
congregation in Melbourne, was appointed 
minister to a new religious organization 
which assumed the title “The Australian 
Church.” 

Two years ago the Rev. Donald Fraser, 
M.A., of the Presbyterian Church in 
Neweastle, New South Wales, ‘came 
out” with almost his entire congregation 
and established an Independent Presby- 
terian Church. The title was, later on, 
changed to “ Australian Presbyterian,” 
and now, so as to “fall into line” with 
other similar societies, the title is simply 
“ Australian Church.” 

Last year, when I resigned my position 
as minister of the Hyde Park Unitarian 
Church, my friends urged me to remain 
in Sydney, so I consented, and we estab- 
lished an “ Australian Church” in this 
city. 

inns the present year, a young and 
promising minister of the Wesleyan 
Church at Lucknow, a mining town in 
New South Wales, has “come out,”. and 
first established an Independent Wesleyan 
congregation, and then also fallen into 
line by joing the new “Australian 
Church ’”’ movement. 

In Melbourne the Rev. Dr. Strong 
preaches in a large and handsome church. 
The morning congregation is a very fair 
one, but that in the evening numbers from 
seven hundred to over a thousand. In 
Newcastle the services are at present held 
n the large and very comfortable theatre. 
The building is frequently crowded on 
Sunday nights. In Sydney we have 
occupied the somewhat dismal Protestant 
Hall for nearly six months, but will 
shortly be removing to the Oddfellows’ 
Temple. We had crowded congregations 


at the inaugural services, when the Rev. 
Dr. Strong visited us, and since then our 
evening congregations have sometimes 
numbered about five hundred. In Luck- 
now and the adjoining circuit there are 
supposed to be about a thousand adhe- 
rents, but Tam not personally acquainted 
yet with this latest addition to the ranks. 

The objects of the “Australian 
Churches”? have been thus defined, and 
accepted by each society :— 

Ist.—The establishment of a free, pro- 
gressive, and  unsectarian religious 
brotherhood, untrammelled by any final 
dogmatic theological creed or priestly 
ritual. 

2nd.—The united worship of God in 
spirit and in truth. 

3rd.—The preaching and teaching of a 
gospel of divine love and humanity, as 
proclaimed by Jesus of Nazareth, inter- 
preted in the light of growing knowledge 
and human needs. 

It may be said that there is nothing in 
such a programme inharmonious with the 
principles and intentions of the distinc- 
tively “‘ Unitarian” churches; why, then, 
for instance, should I have severed my 
connection with the Sydney Unitarian. 
church ? My action was not prompted by 
any change of opinion upon religious 
ideas or beliefs, but I will confess that I 
have come round to the opinion of Dr. 
Martineau (as expressed in a very kind 
letter to me about twelve years ago, when 
our new church was being built in Mel- 
bourne) that the name “ Unitarian” is 
not desirable as the badge of any society 
of liberal Christians. 

The congregations of ‘“ Australian 
churches”’ presided over by Dr. Strong 
in Melbourne, the Rev. Donald Fraser in 
Newcastle, and the Rev. Matthew Walker 
in Lucknow, would not have adopted the 
title “Unitarian”; and even here in 
Sydney, while the membership of the 
Unitarian church varied between seventy 
and eighty, our new movement has 
already over a hundred financial members. 

There is no feeling of antagonism, so far 
as I am aware, on the part of our Austra- 
lian Churches, to the Unitarian Churches 
—as such; indeed, any show of such 
unfortunate sentiment is rather from the 
other side. 

In these colonies there are liberal- 
minded men and women who do not 
desire to become identified with old-world 
controversies, and they have a feeling that 
by leaving (say) a Wesleyan church and 
joining a Unitarian church they simply 
leave one sect for another. They rather 
like the idea of an Australian Church, 
which professes to be “free and unsect- 


arian,’ and in time, we trust, they may 


throw their energies into the new move- 
ment. Some of us are presumptuous (or 
hopeful) enough to believe that our *“ free 
and unsectarian” congregations are but 
the germ of a great and comprehensive 
and truly liberal Australian Church in the 
future. 

Speaking of myself, my sentiments 
toward the Unitarian movement in Great 
Britain and in America remain precisely as 
they were, and after twenty-three years’ 
service under “the flag” I am certainly 
not conscious of any disloyalty to the 
cause of Liberal faith when joining the 
new movement, especially when I remember 
that by doing so I bring myself yet more 


‘nearly into harmony with one so honoured 


and revered as the Rev. Dr. Martineau. 
If permitted, I will occasionally send to 
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my old friend, Tue Ingurrer, particulars 

as to the progress of our Australian 

Churches. GrEoRGE WALTERS. 
Sydney, N.S.W., Feb. 21, 1899. 


MRS. BROOKE HERFORD ON 
“« BAZAARS.” 

Ar a meeting of the Women’s Con- 
gregational Union of Rosslyn Hill Chapel, 
held on Thursday afternoon, April 20, 
the subject of the forthcoming London 
Bazaar was brought forward. Mrs. Brooke 
Herford’s paper, in introducing the sub- 
ject, was of more than local interest, and 
we are glad to commend it to our readers. 
It was as follows :— 

“T have all my life,” said Mrs. Herford, 
“been one to cry aloud against bazaars, 
and to hold off from recommending them. 
There is always a great deal to be said 
against them, but I have found out that 
the evils can be lessened, and have been 
lessened, and the good they do lies deeper 
than the money obtained. Experience of 
this has made me change my opinion, and 
makes me feel that I must stand up here 
and speak in favour of one. I know I 
am speaking to many who have the same 
prejudices I had, but can hardly have had 
the same opportunities of seeing the good 
side. I think, as a kody of Christians, we 
Unitarians, more than any other denomi- 
nation, find it difficult to give a good and 
strong pull together. Individualism is rwn 
almost to death amongst us. And that 
person spoke the truth who said Uni- 
tarians seem to consider it a confession of 
weakness to entirely agree with any one. 
Now, one good feature of working for a 
bazaar is, that it strikes at the root of this 
Individualism. 

“We are all well acquainted with some 
ofthe very reasonable objectionsto bazaars; 
we have all used them at one time or 
another, and much is said about the way 
in which the money required could 
be got by subscriptions. Comparatively 
easily does the person get off who writes 
a cheque for a large sum, or the one who 
sends a shilling; and this method of ob- 
taining money may seem very simple to 
the on-looker, who knows nothing of the 
labours of the collectors—many journeys, 
many letters, long and much entreating 
done with more diffidenceand dislike than 
they get the credit for. 

“Some say a ball! I dare say the 
money could be raised by a ball, or by 
subscriptions, but not with the little 
trouble that is supposed—and without the 
good which f£ consider justifies a bazaar. 

“The good I speak of is the opportunity 
for bringing together the congregations of 
a district. working only as a_ general 
thing for their own interests in an isolated 
way. 
«“ An attempt has been made in London 
to overcome this isolation by bringing the 
congregations together socially, each 
congregation inviting in turn some others 
to their congregational parties. These 
hospitalities are good in their way; but 
much more is gained by co-operation in 
work for a common interest, the organising 
of it covering many weeks of meetings. 

“Many very small congregations in the 
North, So pressed with their own needs 
and giving all they thought they had to 
spare for the support of their own chapel, 
felt it was very unreasonable to be asked 
to do or give anything for the great Man- 
chester bazaar. A little encouragement, 
however, started them working; and in 


one such congregation the factory girls 
met in the evenings, and were taught to 
make pretty and really saleable things. 
And apart from the good these girls got 
from learning to do such nice work, this 
little congregation has learnt a lesson in 
unselfishness ; and the small help it was 
able to give by this work—bringing it 
into a fellowship with more important 
churches—has_ strengthened and _ en- 
couraged it, as no giving of shillings or 
half-crowns could have done. I know this 
to have been true of many small churches. 
And though our own church, beingeone of 
the largest and strongest, may not need 
such encouragement, yet I feel sure that it 
will be a gainer by heartily co-operating 
both in the giving and the working which 
are required for the success of this coming 
effort to place our London work on a 
stronger basis.” 


PROVINCIAL LETTER. 
THE YORKSHIRE UNITARIAN 
UNION, 


One Sunday evening of last month I 
had a congregation considerably in excess 
of our average attendance. On the way 
home I was moved—by some good spirit 
was it P “lest I should be exalted above 
measure,” the scanty measure of a 
Unitarian minister—to look in at a large 
Methodist chapel from which the last 
loiterers after service were slowly straggling 
out. A courteous attendant at the door 
at once took me in chargé and showed me 
round. © There were sittings, he explained 
to me, for 2,500; but they were obliged 
to provide chairs for every available free 
space, as their usual numbers on the 
Sunday evening were more than they could 
accommodate. Indeed, that night with 
just the ordinary service and the regular 
preacher, there was evidence enough that 
the place had been packed with people. 
And I? why my “splendid congregation,” 
as kind and enthusiastic supporters called 
it, was perhaps a little more than one- 
tenth of the number of these Methodists. 
I hope there are brethren who are more 
successful in attracting numbers than I 
have ever been; but I am sure that the 
most popular preacher of us all would 
count that service an extraordinary success 
which attracted one quarter of the people 
who habitually frequent the Methodist 
church of which I speak. No, if we are 
to judge ourselves by numbers, we must 
all alike stand condemned as miserable 
failures. The poor joke at women’s 
expense by which Plautus got a laugh out 
of a Roman audience will literally apply 
to our congregations :— 

Nam optima nulla potest eligi; alia alia 

Pejor est. 


There’s no one of us can be called 
excellent, judged by the standard of other 
denominations, only some are worse than 
others. We are not dead, that is evident. 
We are not dying; for dying men grow 
worse and weaker, and our churches are 
not, as a whole, weaker or less useful than 
they were twenty years ago. But by the 
rule of proportion we are failures. State 
it thus :— 

As Unitarianism is to Methodism or 
Ritualism, so should the numbers attend- 
ing Unitarian churches be to the numbers 
attending these other places of worship. 
But they are sixty-fold, they are a hundred- 
fold of our number, the frequenters of 


Trinitarian churches, therefore Unitarian- 
ism is worthless in comparison with other 
forms of Christian faith. 

Let who will accept the conclusion ; 
and “ whosoever is fearful and afraid” to 
be in company with so few, opposed to “a 
host which is as the sand by the seaside 
for number,” to such a one the wisest and 
kindest advice is that of Gida2on, “ Let him 
return and depart early”; early, because 
his presence in our midst is to our injury 
and his own, and soon or late he will 
probably go with his heart full of bitter- 
ness and disappointment. For my own 
part, Iam convinced that few as we are 
we shall remain few, the ortbodox churches 
have nothing to fear from us, victory as 
of the valley of Moreh we are not foolish 
enough to anticipate, perhaps do not even 
desire it. 

For Unitarianism is not a body of 
doctrine like Calvinism, and Unitarians 
do not pretend to be “the Church,” militant 
on earth against all forms of faith different 
from their own. It is for principles 
‘we stand rather than for propositions, and 
if we maintain these principles effectively, 
if we make them known to all who want 
to learn, and train the children up in right 
understanding of them, we are doing well 
and prospering, though our numbers 
remain very few. 

From this point of view, which I believe 
to be the true and just one, I can report 
well of the general state of the churches 
included in the Yorkshire Union. Since 
I last wrote we have had three notable 
“functions,” which all went off most 
satisfactorily, and beside their immediate 
success gave gratifying proof of life and 
vigour in our midst. 

First came the bazaar at Huddersfield, 
a small event whose issue was of great 
importance to the congregation which pro- 
moted it. Fitzwilliam-street Church is a 
handsome building and very well situated, 
passengers by train may see it on the right 
as they enter the station from Leeds, and 
if not told will certainly not guess that it 
is only ‘‘a Dissenting chapel.” But for 
thirty years past the cause so worthily 
represented in stone has suffered sorely 
from misfortunes of a curiously varied 
sort; and at one time the church was 
closed for many months—some thought, 
and some hoped, that it was closed for ever. 
It was owing chiefly to the vigour and 
determination of our veteran secretary, 
Mr. Blazeby, that service was resumed, and 
for a time, with the help of a large grant 
from the Union, things went well under 
the pastoral charge of Mr.—and I must 
add, in mere justice, Mrs.—Rawlings. 
Then came new difficulties, the pecuniary 
ones bad enough but by no means the 
worst. The debt increased year by year, 
and some, faint-hearted and discouraged, 
were of advice to give up the effort 
altogether. Happily better counsels pre- 
vailed; it were indeed shame upon York- 
shire Unitarians if we could not hold our 
own in a large and thriving town like Hud- 
dersfield. With the advent of Mr. Mellor, 
who was welcomed by, I believe, a quite 
unanimous congregation, there came a 
general improvement, and the bazaar has 
put new heart into all. It was to have been 
opened by Lady O’Hagan, but she was 
detained on the Continent at the time and 
made generous amends for her failure to 
keep her engagement by a donation of 
fifteen guineas. The result was that, after 
paying expenses (about £25), a balance 
remains of £208, enabling the treasurer to 


-Jeft with about £38 in hand.” 
- seem but a small thing, and a cheque from 
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meet all the liabilities for which he was 
responsible. As the energetic and able 
secretary, to whom so much of the success 
is due, writes to me :—“ Now every penny 
of indebtedness has been paid and we are 
It may 


one of our rich and generous friends would 
have done it without trouble, but it 
represents a great effort on the part of a 
congregation of whom none are anything 
near rich in the common sense of the word, 
and they deserve to be congratulated on 
their perseverence under many difficulties 
and the happy issue out of them which 
they have at present obtained. 

The day following we had a real triumph 
at Bradford, and Mr. Ceredig Jones was 
rightly jubilant over it. “The proudest 
day of my life” he called it, in his 
evening speech, and he had good cause to 
be proud, for there has been no such 
occasion of rejoicing at Chapel-lane for 
forty years past, and it is due to the 
minister’s tact and labour and persistence 
that so much has been accomplished. 
Of course he could not have done it alone. 
He had a willing and active treasurer, 
Mr. Byron Boothroyd, and a united con- 
gregation, without whom he had himself 
counted for nothing ; but, after all, I ven- 
ture, minister though I am myself, to say 
that everything depends upon the minister. 
If he is inefficient, tactless, unpopular, 


- indifferent, the congregation will be like 


himself and nothing will be done. When 
good work is being accomplished, though 
the minister may give nothing and have 
little share in it, yet is it sure evidence 
that he is doing his part, and inspiring 
willing givers and workers to do their best 
for the cause. The occasion of the 
Bradford jubilation was the opening of 
the new schools, which have been erected 
at a cost of about £1,500. The formal 
declaration was made by Miss Brown, of 
Leeds, who, in her interesting speech, 
referred to the connection of her father, 
well known here as a former treasurer of 
the Leeds Infirmary, and one of the old- 
time pillars of Mill Hill Chapel with 
Bradford, and subscribed 50 to the 
Building Fund in memory of him. The 
congregation have every reason to be 
gratified at the success which has attended 


_ their efforts, and not satisfied with having 


raised £1,500 are intending to make it 
£2,000 by means of a bazaar in October 
next, and so put the chapel in thorough 
repair, and make some much needed im- 
provements. Meanwhile, the new schools 
are already doing good work; there are 
now 265 scholars on the books, but what 
is most remarkable, about half that 
number are over sixteen years of age. 
Indeed, Bradford has set a conspicuous 
example of “How to retain our elder 
scholars”—that problem we are accus- 
tomed to hear debated, often with little 
profit, at Sunday-school gatherings. 
They have also a ‘Young People’s 
Guild,’ with a membership of over a 
hundred, which has been now twelve 
years in existence, and done much to keep 
faithful and united those upon whom the 
future of the church depends. It is 
difficult to discuss the condition and 
prospects of Unitarianism in general, 
but, assuredly, Chapel-lane Chapel in 
particular is not dying, but very much 
alive. 

The third event to which I alluded is 
too recent to speak yet of its success, and 
no reports have reached me. But the 


opening of the bazaar at Dewsbury on 
Saturday last certainly gave promise of 
good returns, for despite the wretched 
weather, the room was more than com- 
fortably crowded. As a rule, I would 
rather see a layman in the chair on such 
occasions—especially when we have 
amongst us men who give distinction to 
any post they fill, and. who are always 
ready to be of service ; nevertheless, I was 
glad to take the chair for Lady O’Hagan 
who opened the bazaar, for I deeply 
honour the courage and fidelity with which 
she and her family have adhered to an 
unfashionablé and unpopular faith. If 
all in high social position who share our 
beliefs as well as our disbeliefs were to 
declare themselves and come forward to 
help, as this distinguished family has done, 
there would be no doubt in the minds of 
any, friends or foes, about the future of 
our cause. In my next letter I shall be 
able to tell about the result of this bazaar. 
I will content myself meanwhile with 
saying that some of us who have been 
apxiously watching the course of affairs 
at Dewsbury begin to feel vexy hopeful, 
the congregations are good and increasing, 
and a spirit of self-reliance before un- 
known now begins to make progress. 

The one gloomy outlook among our 
Yorkshire churches has been in ‘the 
metropolitan city. I have heard rumours 
of an approaching settlement, and I 
earnestly hope that before long the clouds 
which have so long overhung this ancient 
and venerable place of worship will have 
rolled away, and St. Saviourgate Chapel 
have a pastor not unworthy of the dis- 
tinguished men who have beforetime 
occupied its pulpit. 

CuarLes HarGRove. 

Leeds, May 1, 1899. 
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[Notices and Reports for this Departimen¢d should 
be as brief as possible, and be sent in by Thursday 
Morning.) 


——+>—— 
Appeal : Mansford-street Churchand Mission. 
—Miss Dora Cadman writes :—“ May I appeal to 


any of your readers who have old clothing and 
other articles in their homes which they would like 
to get rid of to send a parcel to The Parsonage, 
Mansford-street, Bethnal Green, E., for the jumble 
sale which we purpose holding in the school during 
the last week in May? The goods will be of great 
use to some of our poor people, and the proceeds of 
the sale will be given to the London Bazaar Fund 
as part of the contribution from Mansford-street 
Church. 

Astley.—The annual school sermons were 
preached by the Rev. J. E. Stead, of Park-lane. 
The anthems, “ How beautiful uvon the mountains ” 
(Spinney), “Seek ye the Lord,” and the ‘“ Gloria” 
were rendered by an augmented choir. Numerous 
friends were present from neighbouring congrega- 
tions. The evening congregation was exceptionally 
large, the school having to be thrown open, over 
four hundred being present. Collections and 
donations amounted to over £20. 

Birmingham: Small Heath.—The Sunday- 
school anniversary servicesof Waverley-road Church 
were held on Sunday, April 30, when sermons were 
preached by Mr. Bipin Chandra Pal, of Manchester 
College, Oxford, the Rev. William J. Clarke, of 
Hurst-street Chapel, and the Rev. E, D. Priestley 
Evans, of Kidderminster. The _ collections 
amounted to £6 43, 6d. 

Blackpool: Bank-street.—On Wednesday, 
April 26, a special congregational meeting was held 
to consider the resignation of the Rev. William 
Binns. <A resolution, moved by Mr, Thomas 
Underwood, seconded by Mr. Charles Pollard, was 
passed, regretfully accepting Mr, Binns’s resigna- 
tion, and bearing warm testimony to the value of 
his services during the six years of his ministry at 
Blackpool. Mr. Underwood spoke of the literary 
labours and eloquence of Mr, Binns, and the great 


loss the Sunday-school would suffer in Mrs, Binns’s 
retirement from its superintendence. 

Blackpool Unitarian Lay Church.—The anni- 
versary service took place on Sunday evening last 
inthe Masonic Hall, South Shore, where services 
are held all the yeir round. The Rev. A. H. 
Dolphin officiated, and gave an excellent sermon on 
“The Practical Test of our Principles,” the leading 
idea being that the only real test of the value of 
either a theology or a church was to be found in 
its effect on the character and the life. The 
Hall was beautifully decorated, and special music 
was rendered. Every seat was occupied, and the 
collection amounted to £10 0s, 63. At the close of 
theservice, Mr. J.M. Taylor, until this year the secr:- 
tary to the church and school, was presented with 
a litte token of good wishes to him and his family, 
for health and happiness in their new place of 
residence, 

Burnley.—Mr. Councillor James Bibby, the 
president of the Trafalgar-street Unitarian Church 
and one of the superintendents of the Sunday- 
school, was recently appointed chairman of the 
Guardians of the Burnley Union. 

Choppington.—On Saturday last, despite the 
worst of weather, a very successful sale of work 
was held at this church. Mrs. Baxter Ellis, of 
Newcastle, performed the opening ceremony, and 
was accompanied on the platform by her husband, 
Alderman Baxter Ellis, Robert Elliott, and the Rey. 
Arthur Harvie (minister in charge). <A concert 
was given in the evening by Newcastle friends. The 
net result of this effort isa sum of nearly £60, 
which will be devoted to repairing the building, 
providing new stove, hymn-books,.&c, 

Chorlton-cum-Hardy.—The congregation which 
meets at the Masonic-hall has sustained a severe 
loss in the death of Mr. Charles Scholes, an active, 
earnest, and universally respected member of the 
church. His remains were interred ia the ‘burying- 
ground of the Unitarian Chapel at Blackley, on 
Monday, April 24, and last Sunday the funeral 
sermon was preached by the Rev. J. Ruddle at 
Chorlton-cum-Hardy. In the course of his sermon, 
Mr. Ruddle said :—“ Of those who knew him besv 
none has forgotten to mention the gentleness of his 
character ; every one knew the delicate sensitiveness 
of a soul that never could be rude or unkindly or 
unfair, that could only be as much astonished as 
pained if any should wish to b2 ungentle towards 
him or towards others. ... It is comforting to 
be able to say that in greater measure than in many 
cases is possible the steriing worth of his character 
received recognition while he yet lived aud worked 
among us,” 

Clifton.—During April a course of Sunday 
evening lectures by the Rev. J. Warschauer on 
Mr. Sheldon’s “ What would Jesus do?” has 
attracted good congregations. The lecturer, after 
giving some account of the book, pointed out that 
the real reason of the success it had achieved was 
to be sought in the emphasis laid by the author 
upon the doctrine of the universal Fatherhood of 
God, and the necessity of working out salvation by 
character and action, and, further, in the fact that 
the Jesus of Mr. Sheldon was in essence human—a 
perfect Man whom his brothers were cipable of 
imitating. Ia this sense the enthusiasm with 
which the book had been received was a triumph 
of Unitarian principles. At the same time, as a 
subsequent ‘lecture, entitled “Tha Failure of 
Formula,” showed, it was not by the adoption of a 
motto that the regeneration of the world could be 
accomplished ; had the remedy for moral and social 
ills been such an easy one, humanity would have 
discovered it and acted upon it ere now. The solu- 
tion of the problems that pressed upon us was not 
so simple, and Mr. Sheldon’s book, with its rash 
generalisations, bore witness to sympathy with the 
submerged classes rather than to a careful study of 
social conditions. In a concluding lecture, “ Fol- 
lowing Jesus—in Letter or in Spirit ?” the imita- 
tion of externals was deprecated as at ouce ineffec- 
tive, unspiritual, and in the present instanc2 quite 
impracticable ; every age had its own prob:emsand 
needs—those of the Hagland of to-day were 
neither those of the Athens of Pericles nor of the 
Palestine of Jesus. What we were to imitate ia 
Jesus was rather his spirit, his boundless love t> 
God, his resignation to his Father's will, his single- 
ness of purpose, his love to mankind. In this way, 
and in this way only, though external conditisas 
might change, he was still the suprem> Ex2mplar, 
not of an age but for all time, the same yesterday, 
to-day, and for ever. 

Coventry.—A well-attended conversazione took 
place in the lower schoolroom of the Great Meeting 
on Wednesday, April 26, the choir and a number 
of other friends contributing to the pleasure of 
the evening. 

Crewe.—The annual report of the Free Chris- 
tian Church shows that progress has been made 
both in church and school, and it is hoped that 
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before the end of the present year the whole of a 
long-standing deficit may have been cleared off, 
and funds be secured to renovate the organ. To 
this end a sale of work is projected for next 
winter. The Rev. R. S. Redfern makes an earnest 
appeal for more teachers in the Sunday-school and 
for more regular attendance, especially at morning 
service. 

Dewsbury.—A bazaar in aid of the funds of 
Unity Church was opened last Saturday by Lady 
O'Hagan, who, in wishing the congregation success 
in their work, reminded them that it was not the 
material, but the spiritual, prosperity of a com- 
munity that must be sought after. She trusted 
that the result of the bazaar would inspire them 
with renewed z2al and courage for fresh efforts, A 
vote of thanks to Lady O’ Hagan was moved by Mr. 
Grosvenor Talbot, of Leeds, the Rev. Charles Har- 
grove being in the chair, On Monday the bazaar 
was opened by the Mayor of Dewsbury, and on 
Tuesday by Mr. R. Thornton, 4 member of the 
congregation. The proceeds amounted to over £300. 

Dukinfield.—The Chairman and members of 
the Dukinfield Urban District Council, together 

with the members of the School Board, and other 
public and philanthropic bodies, attended service at 
the Old Chapel last Sunday morning, when the 
Rev, H. 8S. Tayler was the preacher. 

Liverpool Sunday School Society.—The 
annual soirée was held on Thursday, April 27, at 
the Unitarian Institute, Mr. F. Robinson presiding. 
There were about fifty members and friends 
present, including the Revs. Dr. Klein, J. Crowther 
Hirst, J. L. Haigh, J. Morgan Whiteman, and 
T. Lloyd Jones. Miss H. M. Johnson, who was 
appointed visitor for the past year, read her report 
of the eleven schools forming the Society. She 
gave a detailed account of the teaching in each 
school, showirg that in most classes really good 
religious instruction was being given ; and she was 
greatly impressed by the reverence shown by all 
scholars during the hymns and prayers, and by 
the marked improvement manifested since she 
visited the schools ten years ago. On the motion 
of Dr. Klein, seconded by Mr, R’chard Robinson, a 
resolution was passed expressing sincere sympathy 
with the Rev. R. A. Armstrong, the retiring 
president, aud regret at his enforced absence owing 
to ill-health, Miss F. Melly drew the attention of 
the teachers to the recent action of the School 
Board in adopting the Free Church Catechism, and 
expressed ahope that they would all earnestly strive 
to impart to their scholars a greater love of freedom 
in religious thought and a more earnest desire to 
seek after the truth. Miss J. McConnell, the Rev. 
T. Lloyd Jones and Mr. Cooper also took part in 
the di-cussion. The Rev. W. J. Jupp was elected 
president for the coming year; Mr. F. Robinson, 
vice-president ; Miss Burroughs, 41, Rodney-street, 
hon. treasurer ; and Miss A, Hall, 1, Sandvingham- 
drive, hon. secretary. 

London: Blackfriars Mission and Stamford- 
street Chapel.—Flower seivices were held on 
Sunday last, when the services, morning and even- 
ing, were conducted by the Rev. Frederic Allen, 
and a children’s service in the afternvon by the 
Rev. James Harwood, B.A., who had a large con- 
gregation of young people to address. The chapel 
was decorated with flowers (sent by kind friends in 
the country), which were distributed in the neigh- 
bourhood on Monday. Special hymns were sung 
at each service, with two anthems in the evening. 
The winter session of the Literary and Social 
Union and Unity Temperance Society concluded on 
April 17 with an “at home,” given by the Pre’i 
dent and Mrs. Allen. This was heldin the Lecture 
Hall, and. the proceedings weie of a very pleasant 
character, 

London: Essex Church.—The Rev. F. K. 
Freeston, who is at present abroad, announces in 
his “‘Church Calendar” that he hopes to resume 
his duties on the second Sunday in June. During 
the present month the services are to be conducted 
by Mr. Herbert Rix, B.A., and the Rev. J. E. 
Stronge, of Kilburn, has kindly uadertaken any 
sick visitation or other pastoral duties for which 
there may be need. 

London Sunday School Society. —The seventh 
annual musical festival was held at Essex Hall on 
Saturday evening, April 29, conducted by Mr. F. 
W. Turner. The children of eleven schools took 
part in the festival—namely, Bell-street Mission, 
Blackfriars Church and Mission (Stamford-street), 
Brixton, George’s-row Mission, Hackney, Highgate, 
Islington, Keutish Town, Limehouse, Mans- 
ford-street Church and Mission, and Stoke 
Newington-green. The schools were distinguished 
by differently coloured scarves, and occupied the 
greater part of the body of the hall, the audience 
being chiefly in the gallery. The chair was taken 
by Mr. I’, W. Lawrence, M.A., who after the singing 
of an opening hymn, welcomed the schools, and 
said that each year a larger number of schools tcok 


part in the festival. In former years a competition 
had been held, that evening there would be no 
competition, but in the concert that was to be 
given the choirs would render music of a higher 
and more difficult character than before. The 
banner won in the competition of last year by the 
Highgate choir was then delivered up to the 
President, to be held by the Society until again 
awarded, In taking his place as conductor, 
Mr. Turner explained that while he had held 
rehearsals of various sections of the united choirs, 
the difficulties of all meeting together ia London 
were so great that only one united rehearsal in the 
hall had taken place. The concert which followed 
was given entirely by the children and teachers of 
the schools ; the Limehouse band contributing one 
item, as overture to the sezond part of the pro- 
gramme, with great spirit. Except for a little 
faltering in the first Juet and chorus, Mendelssohn’s 
“JT waited for the Lord,” of which the music is 
difficult for children, the whole progranme was 
rendered without a hitch, and was thoroughly 
enjoyed by the whole company. The body of 
children’s voicessinging without accompaniment and 
with admirable precision and expression produced 
a result on which the choirs are to be warmly con- 
gratulated. Indeed, such a concert might well have 
been given in a larger hall, and to a much larger 
audience. The united choirs gave four pieces; the 
choir of Stoke Newington-green gave a trio, ‘‘ The 
Swallow” ; Highgate Choir, a “Sleigh Song” ; and 
Mansford-street choir, Mendelssohn’s ‘I would that 
my love’? ; while solos were contributed by Mrs. 
Teasdale, Mr. Savage Cooper, and Mr. W. J. Clark. 
During the interval refreshments were provided for 
the children. At the conclusion of the concert, 


the President having been obliged to leave earlisr, |: 


Mr. Turner spoke a few earnest words to the 
children, and after a closing hymn, pronounced the 
Benediction. One question asked during the 
evening may be here repeated for the consideration 
of those directly interested in the schools, ‘‘ Why 
are there so few boys’ voices in the choirs ?” There 
were no votes of thanks passed, but that was from 
no lack of warm appreciation of the efforts of all 
those who had contributed to the success of a 
delightful evening. 

Mossley.—Oa Sunday last the Sunday-school 
anniversary sermons were preached, moraing and 
evening, by the Rev. C. Roper. B.A., of Manchester, 
and in the afternoon by the Rev. J. A. Pearson, of 
Oldham. There were large congregations, and the 
collections amounted to £49 14s. 

Nantwich.—Last Sunday the Rev. J. Morley 
Mills preached on ‘ Cromwell, Protector and 
Liberator.’ The Nantwich Guardian gave a good 


summary of the sermon, which was an eloquent, 


tribute to the great Protector. 

Sheffield : Upper Chapel.—The Sunday-school 
anniversary services were held on Sunday last, when 
appropriate sermons were preached by the Rev. J. E. 
Manning, M.A., to large congregations, especially at 
the evening service. Special hymns and anthems 
were well rendered by the children, and the collec- 
tions were in excess of those of the last two years. 

Shepton Mallet.—The work of the Unitarian 
Circle closed on Wednesday, April 26, with a very 
successful social meeting in the schoolroom, over 
fifty being present. During the evening an or- 
chestral band rendered some excellent selections of 
music to the delight of all. Songs and recitations 
were also given. A stall of work occupied one end 
of the room, and gave pleasing evidence of the 
activity of the sewing meetings in the various 
articles displayed, nearly all being disposed of, the 
proceeds of which will enable them to materially 
assist the various agencies of the chapel. In sup- 
porting a vote of thanks to friends for their kind 
assistance, the Rev. L. T. Badcock stated that the 
session had been a most useful and instructive one, 
several lectures having been given, one by himself, 
and others by Mr. Phillis, Mr. Higgins, the Rev. T. 
B. Broadrick, and Mrs. Broadrick, while the stall 
in that room did not represent half the amount of 
work which the sewing meetings had succeeded in 
producing, as the greater part had been distributed 
among the poorer families in connection with the 
Sunday-school. 


WINIFRED HOUSE. 
Invalid Children’s Convalescent Nursing Home, 


(Mrs. Hampson’s Memorial Home), 
WRAY-CRESCENT, TOLLINGTON Park, Hottoway, N. 


The Members of the Committee and the Lady 
Superintendent will be glad to see any friends 
interested in the work carried on at Winifred 
House, at their. open Saturday afternoon, on 
SATURDAY, the 13th inst., between 3-5 o'clock. 

Hon. $ MARIAN PRITCHARD, 
on. Nec. 7 ROBERT HAMPSON. 


OUR CALENDAR. 


—_——~— 


SUNDAY, May 7. 


——_—>—- 


ew Itis requested that notice of any altera- 
tion in the Calendar be sent to the Pub- 
lisher fot later than Thursday afternoon. 


Bermondsey, Fort-road, Upper Grange-road, 11 a.m. 
and 7 p.M., Rev. HAROLD RYLETT. 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street’ Chapel, 
11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. FrepEgic ALLEN. 
Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 
11 a.m., Rev. J. Harwoop, B.A., and 7 P.M., 

Rev. J. E. Strona. 

Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-rd., West 
Croydon, 11 a.M. and 7 p.M., Rev, C. E. OLIVER. 

Deptford, Church-street, 11.15 a.m. and 6.30 P.M., 
Rev. A. J. MARCHANT. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting-hill-gate, 11 a.m. 
and 7 p.M., Mr. HERBERT Rix, B.A. 

Forest-gate, corner of Duubar-road, Upton-lane, 
11 a.m. and 6.30 p.M., Rev. H. Woops PrErris. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham-place, 
11 a.m, and 7 p.m., Rev, R. H. U. Broor. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 a.m. and 
7 p.M., Rev. BROOKE HeRFORD, D.D. 

Highgate Hill, Unitarian Christian Church, 11 a.m. 
and 7 P.M. 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 a.m. 
and 7 p.m., Rev. G. Dawes Hicks, M.A., Ph D. 

Kentish Town Free Christian Church, Clarence- 
road, 11 A.M. and 7 P.m., Rev. A. FARQUHARSON, 
Morning, ‘A Simple Word.” Evening, ‘‘ The 
Puritan Spirit.” ‘ 

‘Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 a.m, Rev. J. E. Stronag, 
and 7 P.M. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High-street, 
11 a.M.and 7 ¥.m., Rev. W.C. Pope. — ; 

Little Portland-street Chapel, near Oxford-circus, 
11.15 A.M. and 7 p.m., Rev. H. Rawcines, M.A. 
Morning, Flower Service. Collection for the 
Domestic Mission Society. 

Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal Green, 
11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. W. G. CapMan. 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 a.M. and 6.30 P.m., 
Rev. G. CARTER. 

Plumstead,Common road Unitarian Church, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 P.m., Rav. L. JENKINS JONES, 

Richmond Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15 a.m. 
aud 7 p.M., Rev. S. Farrineton. 

Stepney-Green, College Chapel, 11 a.m. and 7 P.M., 
Mr. Lucxine Tavener, Morning, “ Paul at 
Athens.” . Evening, “ Immortality.” 

Stoke Newington, The Green, 11.15 a.m., Rev. W. 
Wooprne, B.A., and 7 p.M., Rev. J. HaRwoop, 
B.A., ‘ The Church an Authority.” 

Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church East-hill, 
11 a.M. and 7 p.m., Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A, 

Wood Green, Unity Hall, 11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. 

' Dr. Mummery. 


—— es 


PROVINCIAL. 


BaTH, Trim-street Chapel, 11 a.m, and 6.30 p.m., 
Rev. F. W. STanuey. 

BeprorD, Library (side room), 11.15 a.m., Rev. 
ROWLAND HILL. 

BIRMINGHAM, Church of the Messiah, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 p.M., Rev. L. P. Jacks, M.A. 

Brackpoon, Banks-street, North Shore, 10.45 a.m. 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. W. BINns. 

BuacKPooL, Unitarian Lay Church, Masonic Hall, 
Waterloo-road, South Shore, 6.30 p.m. 

Bootie, Free Church, Stanley-road, 11 a.m., Rev. 
D. Davis, and 6.30 p..m., Rev. H. W. Hawkes, 

BourNemoutH Unitarian Church, West-hill-road, 
11 a.M, and 7 p.m., Rev. C. C. Cox. 

Briauton, ChristChurch (Free Christian), New-road, 
North-street, 11 A.M. and 7P.m., Rey. A. Hoop. 

Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 a.m. and 
7 e.M., Rev. GkorGE STREET, 

CanTERBURY, Blackfriars, 11 a.M. 

Deat and WALMER, Free Christian Church, High 
st., 11 a.M.and 6.30 P.M. 

Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. S. Burrows. 

EasTpournE, Lismore-road, Terminus-road, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. G, Sr. Crarr. 

GUILDFORD, Ward-street Church, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 p.m., Rev. E. S. Lana Buckianp. 

HorsHam, Free Christian Church, Worthing-road, 
11 aM. and 6.30 p.m., Rev. J. J. MARTEN. 

LeEps, Mill Hiil, 10.45 a.m. and 6.30 p.m., Rev. C 
Harerovs, M.A.” : : 

Liscarp (Concert Hall), for New Bricuton and Dis- 
TRICT, 11 A.M. and 6.30P.M., Rev. Ltoyp Tuomas. 

LivEReooL, Hope-street Church, 11 a.m. and 6.30 
P.M. Rey. R, ‘A, AnmsTrone, B.A. oe 
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Liverpoon, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. W. J. Jupr. 

LiverrooL, Renshaw-street Chapel, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 p.m. Rey. Dr. KiErn, 

Mancuester, Sale, 11 a.m. and 6.30 p.m., Rev. 
J. FORREST. 

Mancuestzr, Strangeways, 10.304.m.and 6.30P.M. 
Rev. W. R, SHANKS. 

Marcats, Forester’s Hall (Side Entrance) Union- 
crescent, 11 a.M., Mr, C. A. GINEVER. 

OxrorD, Manchester College, 11.80 a.m., Rev. 
J. E. Carpenter, M.A. : 

PorrsmouTH, General Baptist Chapel, St. Thomas- 
street, 6.45 p.m., Mr. Tomas Bonn. : 

Portsmoura, High-street Chapel, 11 a.m, and 
6.45 p.m., Mr, G. Cosens Prior. 

Ramseate, Assembly Rooms, High-street, 6.30 P.M., 
Mr. C. A. GINEVER. 

Reapina, Unitarian Free Church London-road, 
11.15 a.M.and 6.30 p.m.,Rev. EH. A. Voysry, B.A. 

Scarsoroucu, Westborough, 10.45 a.M.and 7 P.M., 
Rev. E. L. H. THomas, B.A. 

Sovursport, Portland-street Church, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 p.m., Rev. C. H. WELLBELOVED. 

Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 p.m., Mrs. BRoaDRICK. 

Tonpribae WeLus, Mechanics’ Institute, Dudley- 
* road, 11 a.m. and 6.30 p.u., Mr. E. Howarp. 
York, St. Saviourgate Chapel, 11 a.m. and 6.30 P.M., 

Rey, F. H. Witttams, of Whitby. 


—_———o——— 
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Care Town, Free Protestant Unitarian Church, 
Hout-street, 6.30 p.m., Rev. R. BALMFORTH, 


OUTH-PLACE ETHICAL SOCIETY, 

SOUTH-PLACE, FINSBURY. — May 7th, 

at 11.15, CHILDREN’S SERVICE. Conducted by 

W. J. Reynoups. Addresses will also be delivered 
by Miss E. J. Trove and Dr, Jostam OLDFIELD. 


LY THICAL RELIGION SOCIETY, 
4 STEINWAY HALL, PORTMAN-SQUARE, 

S.W.—May 7th, at 11.15, Dr. WASHINGTON 

SULLIVAN, “The Religion of Women.” 


OOSTAL MISSION RELIGIOUS 
CONFERENCE NEXT SUNDAY AFTER- 
NOON at COLLESE CHAPEL, STEPNEY- 
GREEN, at Five o’clock. “The Resurrection.” 
Subject introduced by Mr. P. E. Vizart. Tea at 
Six o’clock. All welcome. 


ULPIT SUPPLY.— The Rev. W: 

STODDART, B.A., isat LIBERTY to take 

occasional Sunday duty.—20, West Bank, Stamford- 
hill, London, N. 


ye ATION wanted by a young person 

(a member of my church) as LADY’S WAID 
in a Unitarian family.—Full particulars, M., c/o 
Rev. L. Jenkins Jones, 72, Genesta-road, Plum- 
stead. 


ANTED, towards the end of June, a 
young lady, to take charge of two children, 

5 and 7, and help with sewing and light household 
duties.—Apply, by letter, to Mrs.. V. D. Davis, 
6, Gorst-road, Wandsworth Common, London, S.W. 


AV TES the post of LADY COM- 
- PANTION, vine years’ experience and good 
references.—J., ¢/o Inquirer Office, Essex Hall, 
Essex-street, Strand, London, 


BIRTHS. 


Cornrorp—On Tuesday, 2ad inst, at 8, Royal 
Crescent, Brighton, the residence of her 
mother, Mrs.’ P. H. Lawrence, the wife of L. 
Jope Cornford, of twin sons, 


MARRIAGES. 


Witpz—TaGart.—On April 27, at Christ Church, 
Bath, by the Rev, Canon Scarth, uncle of | the 
bridegroom, Reginald William Wilde, Solicitor, 
to Josephine Gemme!, elder daughter of 
William Harry Tagart, of Farkfield, Bath, 
granddaughter of the late Rev. Edward Tagart. 


DEATHS. 

Brairawaitt—Oa April 30th, at Halifax, Rev. 
James Wm. Braithwaite, formerly of Notting- 
ham, aged 57 years. 

Coventry—On April 28th, of acute pneumonia, 


in his 34th year, Silvanus, fourth son of Joseph- 


Moventry, of Liverpool, Cremation at Woking, 
Way 2nd. ‘ ; 


Schools, ete. 


ry 


Hi¢8 SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
SOUTH MARINE TERRACE, 
ABERYSTWYTH. 


PRINCIPAL .. Mrs. MARLES THOMAS. 


First-class Honours, Special Distinctions, Certifi- 
cates, Prizes and Medals have been gained in various 
Public Examinations. Scholarships at the Univer- 
on) colleges have also been obtained from the 

chool, 


ILTON LODGE SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS 5, EATON PLACE, BRIGHTON. 


Mrs. bE WASGINDT. 

Miss FOX, B A. (London), 

Miss DE WASGINDT, 
(Frankfort Conservatoire), 

Careful Home Training. Special attention to 
Conversational French and German. Pupils pre- 
pared for Oxford and Cambridge Local Examina- 
tions, 


PRINCIPAL 
ENGLISH TEACHER . 
VIOLIN AND Piano 


Board and Residence, 


——-— 


FOARD and RESIDENCE, South of 


England. Healthy neighbourhood. Home 
comforts. Seven miles from Brighton, near South 
Downs. Station Hassocks (on main line L.B.S.C,).— 
Miss Rowxand, Gothic House, Hurstpierpoint. 


OARD, RESIDENCH, and COACH- 

ING (if desired). J. Arruunr, Hsq., St. 

Ives, Casewick-road, West Norwood, 8.K, Refined 

and cultured home for lady or gentleman, Easy 
distance from London and Crystal Palace. 


OURNEMOUTH.— Elvaston, West 
Cliff, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT. 
Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the High- 
cliffe Hotel. 50 rooms, Full-sized billiard table. 
Lovely grounds, with access to Oliff Promenade. 
Due south. Near Unitarian Church.—Mr. and 
Mrs. Pocock. 


OURNEMOUTH.—Most comfortable 
private BOARDING-HOUSE ; close to sea ; 
sheltered among the Pines; south aspect. Billiard- 
room (full-sized table). Terms moderate.—Address, 
Miss CHaLpDECcOTT, Stirling House, Manor-road. 


| eel Ses BOARDING 
ESTABLISHMENT, near sea and lawns ; 
large pleasant rooms; bath and smoke rooms, 
Terms moderate.—Miss SILtirant, 11, Rochester- 
gardens, Hove. 


r OAST OF NORMANDY.— HOME 


with every comfort. Good sands and sea- 
bathing.—Miss MarsDEN, St. Pair, Manche. 


ELIXSTOWE. — Pleasant APART- 


MENTS at this healthy sucny seaside resort, 


Close to new station and near the sea.—For terms, - 


apply to Mrs, H. Ropinson, Kimberley House, 
Ranelagh-road. 


YT. LEONARDS.—“ Crantock,” 59, 
Warrior-square. First-class BOARD and 
RESIDENCE, newly furnished and redecorated. 
Sea View, excellent cuisine, billiard room, sanitary 
certificate. —Mr. and Mrs. Sipney P. Porrsr. 


WHST CENTRAL HOTEL} 


Proprie‘or, 


FREDERIC SMITH. 


This first-class Hotel, conducted on strictly Temper- 
ance principles, is commended by the Rev. C. Aked, 
Liverpool ; Rev. Rowland Hill, Bedford ; Rev. G. Vance 
Smith, D.D., Bowden, Cheshire; Rey. J. C. Street, i 
Birmingham ; Rey. Charles A. Berry, D.D., Wolver- & 
hampton ; Rev. Charles Garrett, Liverpool ; Rev. Canon zt 
Howell, Wrexham; Rey. A. B. Grosart, LL.D., Black- Fs 
burn ; Dr. Norman Kerr, London, &c. Central, Quict, Bs 
Exceptionally Clean, Moderate in Charges. Spacious B 
Coffee Rooms, Visitors’ Drawing Rooms, Baths, &e. 
Breakfast or Tea, 1s. 8d. to 2s. Rooms, Is. 6d. to 2s. 6d. 
Service, 9a. Printed Tariff on Application. 


75, 77, 79, 97, 99, 101, 103, 105, 
SOUTHAMPTON ROW, RUSSELL SQ., LONDON, 


Sunday Thoughts at Rosslyn-Hill 


Chapel. Twenty-five Sermons by the late 

Dr. SADLER. Cheap edition, 2/6. 
THE GREAT AFFIRMATIONS of RELIGION. 
A Book not for Beginners, but Beginners Again. 
By Tuomas R. S.icer, Minister of the Church 
of All Souls, New York. 6/- net, by post 6/4. 
A book of great significance on the cardinal subjects of 
all true religious thinking and faith. The strong convic- 
tion of the writer cannot fail to impress the reader, and 


to uplift his thoughts and deepen his sense of the greatest 
and simplest religious facts. 


OUR UNITARIAN GOSPEL. A Volume of 
Sermons. By Minor J Savacz, D.D. 4/- net, 
by post 4/4. 

HYMNS. By Minor J. Savacz, D.D. 4/- net, 
by post 4/3. 

CHRISTIANITY and SACERDOTALISM. A 
Message for the Times. By James Hanrwoop, 
B.A. 1d., by post 144. 

THE NEW CATECHISM. A letter to Evan- 
gelical Free Churchmen. By a Unitarian 
Christian. 1d., by post 14d. 

CHRISTIANITY and SOCIAL PROBLEMS. By 
StoprorD A. Brooks, M.A, 1d. by post 14d. 


London : Puitip Green, 5, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
BikEBECK BANE. 


SoutHampTon Buitpines, CHanoery Lanz, LonDoN 
TWO AND A-HALF PER CENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 
TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS 
of minimum monthly balance, when not drawn 
below £100, 


STCCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES pur- 
chased and sold. 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 


For the encouragement of Thrift, the Bank re- 
ceives small sums on deposit and allows Interest 
Monthly, on each completed £1. 


IRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY, 
HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR 
TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH. 
IRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 
HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 
FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH. 
The BIRKBECK ALMANAC, Post free on 
application 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


] tHoCENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY 
ADELAIDE-PLACE, LONDON BRIDGE 
E.C. 


Interest on Loans reduced to Four-and-a-half 
per Cent. 


DIRECTORS. 
Chairman — Sir H. W. Lawrence, Bart., 21 
Mincing-lane, E.C. 
Deputy-Chairman—Mark H, Jupak, A.R.1.B.A., 
7, Pall Mall, S.W. 
F. H. A. Harpcaste, F.S.1., 5, Old Queen-st., 8. W, 
Miss Orme, 118, Upper Tulse-hill, S.W. 
STEPHEN SEAWARD TYLER, 151, Brixton-road, S.W. 
and Mrs. Henry Rurt, 1, Randolph-gardens, N.W. 

PREFERENCE SHARES £10, Interest 44 per 
cent. DEPOSITS received at 3, 3}, and 4 per cent., 
withdrawable at short notice. 

LIBERAL ADVANCES promptly made. 
Monthly repayment, including principal, premium 
aud interest for each £100 advanced—21 years, 
13s, 6d. ; 18 years, 14s. 9d.; 15 years, 16s. 1d. ; 
10 years, £1 1s.8d. Survey Fee to £500, half-a- 
guinea. 

Special facilities given to persons desiring to pur- 
chase houses for their own occupation, Prospectus 
free. 


FREDERICK LONG, Manager. 


ee TWEEDS and SERGHS at 
Mill Prices, Ladies’ or Gents’ ; best quality 
only. Patterns post free ; orders carriage paid.— 
Guo. McLrop & Sons, Hawick N.B. 


ee ge ae wanted by young married 

man, experienced in private estate work and 
management, wages and general accountancy. Good 
knowledge of building and draughtsmarship. 
Excellent testimonial from M.P.—Full particulars, 
K., c/o Rev. J. F; Kennarp, Collingbourne Ducis, 
Wilts. 
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DEPTFORD CHAPEL, Church Street. 


FounDepD 1600, 
SS 
AN URGENT APPEAL FOR £250. 
£110 STILL REQUIRED. 
ooo 

It is absolutely compulsory that the roof of the 
above Chapel be entirely and ¢mmediately recon- 
structed. The Vestries adjoining the building are 
also beyond repair, and it is proposed to replace 
these by erecting an Jron room which would afford 
much needed accommodation for Sunday-school 
and other purposes, 

The British and Foreign Unitarian Association, 
the Provincial Assembly of London and South- 
Eastern Counties, and the General Baptist Assem- 
bly, have made grants in response to’ this Appeal. 

Donations or promises will be thankfully re- 
ceived by the Treasurer to the Fund, G. W. CuIrry, 
Esq., Mildura, Park Avenue, Dover; or by the 
Minister, the Rey. A. J. MarcuHant, 37, Clifton-road, 
Peckham, London, S.E., by whom they will be 
acknowledged. 


Contributions Received or Promised. 


Fe A 
Amount acknowledged, April 8th Re Pe, 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association 10 0 0 
a SG setae a <a ube 0-100 
MooM.CGe ae ae ae peel O an 
S. Charlesworth, Esq., London ... Serpe: eee) Al) 
Rev. C. A. Hoddenott, Chichester Seep Ovni) 
In Memory, “Mercy,” London ... Fh 10580 
Mrs. T. Timmins, London ad Qucb9. 
A Friend ..- aoe ae es son OTEOHO 
Miss E. J. Garrett, London 5 Sea ree Oo. 
I. S. Lister, Esq., London 010 6 
Miss Gibbs, London SE dene Oi=. 0: 
Lady O’Hagan, Burnley ... ae Saw OaeO 
The Provincial Assembly’s Grant (£25) will be paid 


when the sum of £150 is raised. 


BES CHURCH, DEWSBURY. 


The following have kindly responded to our 
appeal :— 


Amount previously acknowledged 
F. H. Gossage, I’sq. fi “tie ies 
Ald. J. Haley, J.P. (Mayor of Dewsbury) 
Miss Elizabeth Holt “3 one Fee 
J. Verity, Esq. 
W. Colfox, Esq. ... 
Geo. Webster, Ksq. 
J. Laycock, Esq. ... 
George Thorpe, Esq. 
R. Wilkinson, Esq. 
F. Waterhouse, Esq. SBA Sa0 
Mrs. Jones... eos ae x see 
Contributions will be gratefully received by 
H. Dearpen, Treasurer, Alexandria-crescent, 
Dewstury. 
Tuomas Sykes, Hon. Sec., 86, Ashworth-road, 
Dewsbury. 


GAZE’S 
WHITSUN PROGRAMME 


Trips from London to 


hon 


SSCOOHHENNWaAMNOoHRh 


a 
NOSCTDOHNNOCON® 
QOSSCSCOSCOCCCCOSC 


PARIS and BACK 26s. Od. 
BOULOGNE _,, ee a. 9s. Od. 
CALAIS “A ae vw. 10s. Od. 
CAEN ss nei .. 15s, Od. 
DIEPPE “0 Lr ow. 19s. Od. 
BRUSSELS _,, fags ... 19s. 7d. 
OSTEND 3 a 19s. 9d. 
HAMBURG ay 4 38s. 9d. 


CONDUCTED TOURS 


PARIS (four days, hotel inclusive) from 56s. 
ANTWERP and BRUSSELS (six days) 90s. 6d. 
HOLLAND (six days) 99s. 

The RHINE and BELGIUM (nine days) 168s. 


TICKETS ISSUED IN ADVANCE. 
Apply—GAZE’S OFFICES, 142, STRAND ; 
150, PICCADILLY, and 
18, WESTBOURNE GROVE, LONDON. 


N UBSE -HOUSEMAID wanted. 

Youngest child 84 years, Liberal wages. 
Must have excellent character, —Mrs, McNair, 
Glenmona, Sutton, Surrey, 


BRITISH & FOREIGN UNITARIAN 
ASSOCIATION. 


SEVENTY-FOURTH ANNIVERSARY. 


TUESDAY, MAY 23rd, 8 p.m, 

ESSEX HALL LECTURE at ESSEX HALL. 
By Rev. Puiuie H. Wicxstrep, M.A. “ Medivalism 
and Modern Thought.” 

A Free Ticket forwarded to members of the 
Association who send stamped and addressed enve- 
lope to the Secretary not later than Tuesday, 16th 
May. Tickets to non-members, ls. 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 24th, 11.30 a.m. 
ANNUAL SERMON, ESSEX CHURCH, THE 
MALL, NOTTING-HILL-GATE. Preacher, Rev. 
Denpy Acats, B.A., of Altrincham. 
Collection in aid of the Funds of the Association. 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 24th, 4 to 6, and 7 to 9. 

ANNUAL MEETING, ESSEX HALL. The 
President, Dr. BRookE HERrorD, will preside. _ 

Reception of Report, Election of Officers and 
Committee, Special Resolutions and Deputations in 
the afternoon ; Addresses on ‘Our Word and our 
Work” in the evening. 


THURSDAY, MAY 25th, 10 a.m. 


CONFERENCE AT ESSEX HALL. “ The 
Priesthood : a Divine Gift or a Human Delusion ?.’ 
Paper by the Rey. Cartes Hararove, M.A. 

Mr. T. Grosvenor LEE will also read a Paper. 


THURSDAY, MAY 25th, 8 to 11 p.m. 


on and after May 24th, 2s. 
Early application should be made for Tickets. 
W. COPELAND BOWIE, Secretary. 
Essex Hall, Essex-street, Strand, London, W.C. 


reeks: DOMESTIC MISSION. 

The ANNUAL MEETING will be held on 
WEDNESDAY EVENING, May 10th, in the 
Schoolroom of ROSSLYN-HILL CHAPEL, 
HAMPSTEAD. The Chair will be taken at 7,30 
precisely by the Rev. Dr. Brooke HeER¥orD, and 
Dr. Collins, L.C.C., Mrs. Helen Bosanquet (Authoress 
of “ Rich and Poor,” &.), and other Friends, will 
address the Meeting. 

G. DAWES HICKS, Hon. See. 


PROVINCIAL ASSEMBLY 


Of London and the South-Eastern Counties. 
———_$¢—___ 
ASSEMBLY SUNDAY. ' 
SUNDAY, 7th of May, Members of the Churches 
on the Roll of the Assembly, will please note that 
COLLECTIONS will be made on the above date 
(unless otherwise arranged) on behalf of the 
Assemblys’ Funds, 
FREDERIC ALLEN, Hon. Secretary. 


Wweor TRUST FUND. 


The Trustees are prepared to receive applications 
from young persons of Liberal Religious opinions 
who, having gained Scholarships, require assistance 
to enter a Training College for the two years’ 
course. Forms of application may be obtained 
from Mr, J. T., Preston, Carson House, Church 
End, Finchley, N, 


O LET.—COUNTRY RESIDENCE, 
within two miles of Guildford, large gardens, 
tennis-court, &c., on dry sandy soil. Three recep- 
tion-rooms, eight bedrooms, first-class offices, and 
gardener’s lodge. Stabling will be added if 
desired. Rent from £200 to £250. Rates low. 
Apply—E. Summersbury, Shalford, Guildford. 


T. MARGARET’S BAY, DOVER.— 

Furnished HOUSE to LET during June and 

July, cverlooking the Straits of Dover. Garden, 

tennis lawn, good water and sanitary arrangements. 

Cook in the house. Moderate terms.—Mrs. W. A. 
SHareg, 4, Broadlands-road, Highgate. 


ISS H. M. ARTHUR, Certificated 

and Experienced Visiting Teacher. Fluent 

French, English, Latin, Elocution, Natural Science, 
| —6, Victoria-gardens, Notting-hill-gate, W. 


“ 


CONVERSAZIONE, ROYAL INSTITUTE OF 
PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS. Tickets, 1s.; 


THE ; 
NEW KINGDOM. 
ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY. 


ONE PENNY. Post Free, 1s. 6d. per Annum. 


Contents for MAY: PAGE 


Rev. J. Mason Bass, B.A. (Portrait) ... nes: 
A Parable of the Kingdom. R. B. Drummond. 67 


In the Field a ae a 7 69 
A Bazaar Address. H. P. Greg ds Steer cil 
The New Kingdom fc ri aii nt E 
A Cheap and Popular Commentary. (A Sug- 
gestion) 72 


Our Church at Chorlton-cum-Hardy. (Illus.) 73 
From New Westminster, B.c.—III. W.J.Walker 75 
The Farmer and his Field (Translation from 


the German) es fee A Pee 
Consider the Storks (Selected) ... oie BSAC: 
A Simile from John Crellius, 1665... eee h, 
A Prayer of the Kingdom. (Poem). Stanley 

Mellor oe Ae ols aac Ra Lo 
Sunbeam Circle. Uncle Will ... 300 epee h) 


To be had from the Publishers, Messrs. WM. 
HovucH AnD Sons, Manchester ; Rawson AnD Co., 
16, New Brown-street, Manchester ; Essex HaALt, 
London ; and all Newsagents. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


THE STORY OF WILLIAM PENN. 
By: Re op ABee : ae y 


London: “Hzaprey Bros. 14, Bishopsgate-street 
Without. 


ETHICAL RELIGION. 


——__. 
THE NEW TESTAMENT of JESUS for THEISTS. 
A Compilation of Selected Passages, freely 
Arranged, without Note or Comment. (Pages 
100, neatly bound in cloth ) Price One Shilling. 
THE MISLAID GOSPEL. A Poem. With Notes 
and References. And 
THE WITNESSES AT JERUSALEM, 
Price Sixpence. 
“The Personal Religion of Jesus,” 


(Pages 48), 


Published by Wittiams & Noraats, 14, Henrietta- 
street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
Sold by Puitip GREEN, Essex Hall, 5, Essex-street, 
Strand, W.C. 


THE ETHICAL WORLD. 


Epitep By DR. STANTON COIT and 
J. A. HOBSON, M.A. 


Articles on Important Sucial Questions, Education, 
&c., from a purely ethical standpoint. 
Children’s Page. 


TWOPENCE WEEKLY. 
Office: 17, Johnson’s-court, Fleet-st., London, E.C, 


A CATECHISM OF RELIGION. 
By H. W. HAWKES. 
Single copy, 1d., post free 1414.; per doz. 10d., 
post free ls, 
Pariie Green, 5, Essex-street, Strand, W.C. 
Liverpool Booksellers’ Co,, Lord-street, Liverpool ; 
also é 
HYMNS AND SACRED SONGS, 
The best Hymnal for Missions, &c. 


Sixpence net. Single copies 84d. post free, from 
-H. W. Hawkes, Waterloo, Liverpool. 


FREDK. LONG & SON, 


AUCTIONEERS, SURVEYORS, HOUSE & LAND AGENTS 
4, Adelaide Place, London Bridge, E.S. 


Rents Collected, and the entire management of 
Property in any part of London or Suburbs under- 
taken. Valuations for Probate, &c, 


Printed by Woopratt & KInvDER, 70 to 76, Long Acre, W.C 
and Published for the Proprietors by E. KENNEDY, & 
the Office, 3, Essex-street, Strand, London, W.C. City 
Agent, JoHn Hrywoop, 29 and 80, Shoe-lane, B.C. 
Manchester (Wholesale); JouN Heywoop, Deansgate,— 
Saturday, May 6, 1899, ; 
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OF THE WEEK. 


—— 


We publish in another column the list 
of Whit-week meetings, which promise to 
be of great interest. Already a consider- 
able number of ministers have signified 
their intention of being present, and we 
may look forward to a large attendance of 
other friends also. Mr. Wicksteed’s 
Essex Hall Lecture will be a timely and 
valuable utteranee, which should not be 
missed. At the annual meeting of the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Associa- 
tion a welcome innovation is proposed. 
After the regular business in the after- 
noon there is to be an adjournment for 
tea, and then, in the evening, special 
addresses by the President and others are 
to be given on “Our Word and our 


Work.” 


Tur proceedings of the Tsar’s Peace 
Conference, which is to assemble at The 
Hague on Thursday next, will be watched 
with the keenest interest by the friends of 
international goodwill and humaaity all 
the world over. This month’s Concord 
contains an interesting article by Mr. 
Hodgson Pratt on what he looks to the 
Conference for, in the direction of a 
Council of Mediation, a High Court of 
Nations, and an International Code. 
There is also an article by Dr. Clifford on 
“War, Christianity, and God’s Provi- 
dence.” 


A strona protest against seven-day 
newspapers has been published. Having 
shown how hardly the growth of such a 
practice must press upon newsagents and 
journalists, the protest says: “ Already 
the world is too much with us, and all 
attempts to rob the country of the day 
which has brought rest and peace to 
millions should be resisted to the utter- 
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most.” On grounds physical, economical, 
and moral, people are urged to show their 
disapprobation of this “uncalled-for and 
inexcusable attempt to secularise our day 
of rest.” The protest is signed by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury and twelve 
Bishops, a large number of leading non- 
conformist ministers and other public 
men. From many sides it is urged as the 
only way to resist the growth of this 
mischievous innovation, that the public 
should refuse to buy and advertisers should 
refuse to use the Daily Telegraph and the 
Daily Mail and other publications of the 
same houses, until their Sunday issues are 
abandoned. 

Sr. Jamus’s Hatin was crowded on 
Tuesday evening at the annual meeting of 
the National Anti-Vivisection Society, and 
an overflow meeting had to be arranged. 
The Duke of Portland was in the chair, 
and the first resolution was moved by 
Lord Coleridge in a very forcible speech, 
declaring that the torture inflicted upon 
animals by licensed vivisectors was un- 
justifiable, and pledging the meeting to 
support measures in Parliament to put an 
end to it. Canon Wilberforce, who after- 
wards spoke, said that he would support 
all measures for the restriction of the 
practice, but only as a step towards 
abolition. 

Tur hundredth annual mecting of the 
Religious Tract Society was held on 
Friday week at Exeter Hall, Mr. Edward 
Rawlings, the treasurer, in the chair. 
Among the speakers was Dr. Butler, 
Master of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
who spoke of the “antiseptic” character 
of the literature issued by the Society. 
As to tracts, he said, they must not be 
dull, nor shallow, nor goody. There was 
nothing goody in the Bible, nor in 
“ Pilgrim’s Progress,” nor in “ Milton.” 
The old description of a good tract was 
that it should be “plain, direct, entertain- 
ing, and full of ideas.” Of the £50,000 
usked for as a Centenary Fund, nearly 
£45,000 is now raised. 


Own Wednesday Parliament rejected, by 
a majority of 154, Mr.;Charles McArthur’s 
Church Discipline Bill, introduced at the 
instance of the Liverpool Laymen’s 
League. Its object was to enforce 
discipline and maintain the Protestant 
character of the Established Church, by 
the abolition of the Bishops’ veto, re- 
storing the authority of the courts, and 
substituting deprivation for imprisonment 
of recalcitrant clergy. But although this 
bill was rejected, the feeling of a large 
majority both in Parliament and in the 
country undoubtedly is that order and 
obedience to the law must be enforced in 


the Church, or disestablishment is in- | 


evitable. Meanwhile the Archbishops are 
sitting at Lambeth Palace, but notas “a 
court,” to hear the pleadings of the 
Bishops of London and Norwich, and two 
clergymen who refuse obedience, in the 
matter of the eeremonial use of incense. 
The result will be the expression of a 
plous opinion, which it is hoped will be 
accepted as morally binding by the con- 
tending parties in the interest of peace. 
But this will not decide the question of 
the ultimate legal authority in Church 
matters, 

Tue sixty-seventh annual Assembly of 
the Congregational Union of England and 
Wales opened on Monday afternoon, and 
at the business meeting Mr. Carvell 
Williams was elected chairman for 1900. 
Resolutions against a Roman Catholic 
University for Ireland and against seven- 
day journalism were passed. On Tuesday 
the Rev. H. Arnold Thomas, M.A., the 
chairman, delivered his address, his sub- 
ject being, “The End of the Command- 
ment,” the burden of it being “It is good 
to be good.” 

ThE scheme for raising a Congrega- 
tional Twentieth Century Fund of half a 
million was accepted, but only after a 
somewhat hot discussion as to the 
apportionment of the Fund, a specially 
urgent plea being made for a larger pro- 
portion to be devoted to the augmentation 
of inadequate stipends of ministers. 
Finally it was agreed that the Committee 
should be left with the some discretion as 
to the disposal of the Fund. 


Tue “ Autobiography and Diary of the 
late Samuel Davidson, D.D., LL.D.” 
(with an account of the Davidson Con- 
troversy, by Mr. J. A. Picton, M.A.), 
edited by his daughter, will shortly be 
published by Messrs. T. and T. Clark, 
Edinburgh. 


“We look forward to the year 1900 
with peculiar interest, as it will mark the 
beginning of another great epoch in human 
history, with possibilities which no one 
can measure. Already several religious 
organisations are devising ways and means 
of celebrating this event by raising special 
funds for the extension of their work.” 
So runs the opening of the London Appeal 
to Unitarians, which has been widely cir- 
culated, and which we print this week in 
full. But these sentences are ambiguous. 
The new century does not begin until the 
close of 1900, and it is for the year 
1901 that the Wesleyans, Congrega- 
tionalists and Baptists are raising their 
great Twentieth Century Funds. We trust 
that the desperate heresy veiled in the 
above sentences will not be a stumbling 
block to any of our friends, and prevent 
their generous support of a good cause, 
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WAR AGAINST WAR. 
A xirrie volume of poems by Richard 
Schmidt-Cabanis has.just been published 


in the interest of the German Peace 


Society in Berlin. ‘Stechpalmenzweige ” 
is the title — Holly-branches, “armed 
poems of peace.”* The opening poem, 
‘‘Dem Kriege Krieg,” appears in English 
and French translations, as well as in the 
original. The English translation, by Miss 
Peacover, is as follows :-— 
War unto war! the popular voice re- 
sounding 
That ne’er was wholly still, is heard 
afar ; 2 
Calling for 
abounding 
With mutterings, deeper than artillery, 
sounding 
War unto War! 
The stream of Truth lay fast in fetters 
bounden 
But mightier rose its flood with gather- 
ing roar ; 
Through weir and dam a path the tide 
hath founden ; 


Resistless now ’twill urge its course un- 


bounden— 
War unto War! 
Stirred with such faith, no heart but 
throbs, with other 
Pulses of jubilant 
before. 
"Tis not man’s call to hold as foe his 
brother : 


’Tis Freedom, Joy and Peace one with 


another ! 
Then—War to War! 
Has not this age its sickening cup been 
filling 
With wars in South and North, enough 
and more, 
Dealing by wholesale in the trade of 
killing ? 
A tiger-host were sated to o’erfilling— 
Then: Down with War! 
Must we with fear-set eyes, in horror 
gazing, 
Mark untold woe, and every hellish scar : 
Red meadows, trampled corn, the vision 
dazing, 
And heart-break wail and groan, mid 
homesteads blazing ? 
No! Down with War! 


Our shoulders labour ‘neath a world of 
sorrow 
Such as the fabled Atlas never bore ; 
In seas of tears our griefs expression 
borrow— 
Shrink we from this grand conflict of 
the morrow ? 
No! Down with War! 


What if the brows of earthly gods do 
lower, 
Doubt not our cause. has victory in 
store ; 
Be haughty scorn or venomous scoff, our 
dower, 
The people have, to save the people, 
power— 
Then: War to War ! 
Set anvils with the sword-beat plough 
a-ringing, ; 
Spread the white banner to the sun 
afar ; 
Poets! no longer blood-stained honours 
bringing, 
A purer, manlier strain awaits your 
Ssinging— 
War against War. 


Mie Doll ea Georpen: a BeEN 
(Price 1 a: gen-strasse, Beran, N.W. 


Peace, in place of War 
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War against war! A myriad hearts are 
sending 
Prayers for our victory unto heaven's 


is high bar; 
Up! and these self-made bonds of misery 


rending, m 
The mingled rays of sacred brotherhood 
blending, 
War against. War! 


“OUR FATHER’S CHURCH.” 


Aw unusually interesting meeting was 
held at Milan last Sunday. Through the 
kind intervention of Professor Bracciforti, 
who is one of the oldest members of “ Our 
Father’s Church,” Mr. J. Page Hopps was 
asked to preach in the Episcopal Methodist 
Church at the Sunday evening service. 
The church was thronged, and the keenest 
interest was manifested from beginning to 
end. Atthe close of the sermon, .at the 
suggestion of the minister of the church, 
the whole congregation rose to thank the 
speaker, and a large number came for- 
ward to shake hands on parting. The 
subject of the discourse was ‘‘The Ideal 
of Our Father’s Church,’ and the fol- 
lowing is a brief sketch of it:—After an 
ardent word of greeting from many 


friends of Italy in England, the speaker | 10,0, 


said: “ We want to end the animosities of 
nations; we should have, instead, a 
Brotherhood of nations, a United States 
of Europe. The emotion which prompts 
this aspiration gave birth, in another 
sphere, to ‘Our Father’s Church.’ No 
one nation expresses the whole of politics : 
so no one Church expresses the whole of 
religion. Many experiments of govern- 
ment are needed; so are many modes of 
faith and expression needed, 


“ And yet, though Churches vary in ex- 
pression, they are all one as to the essence 
of Religion: and that essence is set forth 
in the great phrase ‘ Our Father.’ There 
is 2 sense in which all belong to ‘ Our 
Father’s Church,’ the very worst as wellas 
best, because all belong to the Father, and 
even He cannot alter that. But, in the 
inner and spiritual sphere, love and 
obedience, or reverence and righteousness, 
do bring into the Father’s Church in an 
interior sense. So then, our divisions can 
only be verbal or ceremonial. With all of 
us, Religion is the ‘same. It is a grand 
psalm of the soul sung to many tunes. 
Let us, then, get our feet upon the rock, 
and know that we have them there. This 
will help, us to understand one another, 
and this alone can unite all devout souls 
in faith and hope and love. The ideal of 
‘Our Father’s Church’ is not an organi- 
sation, it is a testimony. It does not aim 
at creating an ecclesiastical institution, or 
another sect; on the contrary, it testifies 
to the vital truth which unites us all, which 
is there whether we wish it or not, and 
which holds us even though we do not hold 
it. As Methodists, then, standing where 
you do, wish us ‘God-speed,’ nay! but 
in spirit belong to us, feel that you have 
been and are members. of * Our Father’s 
Church,’ and live that out, with an 
enlarged charity, a quickened ardour, and 
a wider and brighter hope for all.” 


We may add the interesting fact, that a 
few Sundays before leaving home, Mr. 
Page Hopps preached, by invitation of the 
rector, in a well-known West-end of 
London Parish Church, 4 
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WHIT-WEEK MEETINGS. 


Tuesday, 23rd May. 


Reception of Delegates and Minis- 
ters by the Sunday School 
Association. 

Annual Business Meeting: Sun- 
day School Association, John 
Dendy, Esq., President. 

Essex Hall Lecture by Rev. 
Philip H. Wicksteed, M.A., on 
“ Medievalism and Modern 
Thought.” 


4.30, 
5.30. 


8.0. 


Wednesday, 24th May. 


Annual Sermon by Rev. Dendy 
Agate, B.A., at Essex Church, 
Notting Hill Gate. 

Luncheon for Delegates of Dis- 
trict. Associations and Societies 
at the Holborn Restaurant. 

Annual Meeting: British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association. 

Adjournment for Tea in Council 
Room. 

Public Mecting: Addresses on 
“Our Word and Our Work” 
by the President and other 
Speakers. 


11.30. 


1.45. 


4.0. 
6.0. 


7.0, 


+ 


Thursday, 25th May. 


Conference on “The Claims of 
Sacerdotalism.” 

1.30. Luncheon for Delegates: Sunday 
School Association. 

Central Postal Mission: Annual 
Meeting. 

Ministers’ Conference: Rev. Chas. 
Hargrove, M.A., on “Twenty 
Years inthe Unitarian Ministry.” 

Conversazione at the Royal Insti- 
tute of Painters in Water 
Colours, Piccadilly. 


2.30. 
4.0. 


8.0. 


Friday, 26th May. 


Triennial Conference: Meeting of 
Committee. 

Temperance Association: Annual 
Meeting. The Right Hon. the 
Karl of Carlisle, President. 


10 30. 
7.0. 


All Meelings held at Essea Hall, unless otherw:se 
stated, 


Country Arr ror Weak anp AILING 
CurtprEen.—Miss A. Lawrence, 23, Camp- 
den House Chambers, Campden-hill, 
London, W., begs to acknowledge, with 
many thanks, receipt for this fund of the 
following sums:—Miss Aikin, 10s.; Mrs. 
Chatfeild Clarke, £1; Mrs. Dobson, £1; 
R. Taylor Heape, Hsq,, £1 1s.; Mrs. 
Nettlefold, £10; Mr. and Mrs. F. Pres- 
ton, £1. Is.; Sir James R. Robinson, 
£2 2s.; Mrs. H. Rutt, £1 1s.; T. Pallister 
Young, Hsq., 10s. 6d. 


Epvs’s Cocoa.—GraTEFUL AND COM¥FORTING.— 
“ By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutri- 
tion, and by a careful application of the fine pro- 
perties of well-selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has pro- 
vided for our breakfast and supper a delicately 
flavoured beverage which may save us many heavy 
doctors’ bills, It is by the judicious use of such 
articles of diet that a constitution may be gradually 
built up until strong enough to resist every tendency 
to diseaee. We may escape many a fatal shaft by 
keeping ourselves well fortified with pure blood aud 
a properly nourished frame.”’—Civil Service Gazette. 
—Made simply with boiling water or milk.—Sold 
only in packets and pound tins, by Grocers, labelled 
—“James Eres and Co. Ltd., Hommopathie 
Chemists, London.” . ehaztre 
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WORDSWORTH.—I. 


“ Honour him,” said Emerson, “ whose 
life is a perpetual victory.” It were 
doubtless too much to say of any human 
life that it is a perpetual victory; yet if, 
while lived for worthy ends, it has 
throughout the calm victorious note, we 
know that to honour it is to be ourselves 
made wiser and happier; and this, allow- 
ing much for his limitations and defects, is 
the honour we are constrained to give to 
Wordsworth. Taken as a whole, in its 
large and leisurely completeness, his life, 
as an English poet has that rare note of 
triumph which must place him among the 
great helpers and up-lifters of mankind. 
To have unity and singleness of aim, to 
achieve the purpose towards which all 
conscious effort is directed, and to main- 
tain throughout a serene and unconquer- 
able happiness of heart—this is to be a 
victor in life’s stern conflict; and this it 
was given to Wordsworth to enjoy. 

It was in his twentieth year that, walk- 
ing alone among his native hills, in the 
light of an early summer dawn, he 
received the baptism of a consecrated 
life. 

I made no vows, but vows 
Were then made for me; bond unknown to 


me 
Was given, that I should be, else sinning 


greatly, 
A dedicated spirit. On I walked 


In thankful blessedness, which yet survives. 


Fourteen’ years were to elapse between 
that morn of consecration and the time 
when he should thus record it ; and seven 
of those years were to be years of stress 
and tumult, and he was to know much of 
“fiohtings within and fears without” ; 
yet the joy of that hour remained to him, 
and the strength of its high purpose did 
not fail. 

The education of Wordsworth for his 
calling as a poet was long and strenuous. 
He has told us the story of it ina poem 
which is one of the most candid and 
impassioned records of soul-development 
known to the literature of England. We 
can understand the reticence which kept 
the “ Prelude” from publication during 
the lifetime of its author, even as we can 
understand the emotion with which Cole- 
ridge heard him. read or recite it, a few 
months after its completion. 

A song divine of high and passionate thoughts 
To their own music chanted. 

So to his friend, listening “till the 
deep voice had ceased,” it seemed. To us, 
reading that calm, sustained history, it 
is given to see the shaping of a poet’s 
mind, the ordered progress of a spirit, 
strong in itself, yet also finely sensitive 
to manifold influences that wrought upon 
it from without. Through those eight 
years of school life, with all the wild, 
free fzllowship of joy in Nature, followed 
by the somewhat easy uneventful career at 
Cambridge, and the long vacation-wander- 
ings in the Lake Country and the Alps; 
through the months of inactive yet 
observant life in London, and then the 
two years of stirring excitement in 
France, ending with those weeks of fiery 
enthusiasm in Paris, when the Revolution 
was in all its fury there; through two 
more years of unsettled life in Hneland, 
his mind now throbbing with sympathy 
for the great cause of human freedom, 
now fierce with anger against his own 
country for opposing that cause, now dark 
with doubt and. even despair, as France 


herself became the oppressor of the free ; 
and, finally, through the calm brief period 
of restoring peace when Nature regained 
her influence over him, and his beloved 
sister became his companion once more: 
“Maintained for me a saving intercourse 
with my true self. . . preserved me still 
a poet, made me seek beneath that name, 
and that alone, my office upon earth ’— 
through all these changeful years we trace 
the movement of a strenuous and untiring 
spirit. Greatly influenced by external 
things—the varying face of Nature, 
the stirring scenes of human life, the 
fellowship of those he loved—disciplined 
and tested by these; there is yet the sure 
unfolding of a self-disciplined,  self- 
determined soul. To read that poem, in 
which Wordsworth tells the inward 
history of the first twenty-seven years 
of his life, is to be brought into most vital 
relation with a surprising and unique 
personality ; it is to be made conscious of 
a prevailing unity and singleness of aim, 
the study of which. braces, illumines, and 
expands the mind. 

The years which followed close on the 
period at whiclr the “ Prelude” closes were 
the great years of power. Between the age 
of twenty-seven and forty-five he achieved 
that for which, at nineteen, Nature had 
claimed and consecrated him. Tennyson 
and Browning wrote great things in their 
youth and in their old age. Excepting one 
or two bright gleams of poetic thought in 
later life, Wordsworth’s wealth of song 
was gathered in the prime years of man- 
hood. 

Among the hills and hollows of the 
Quantocks, wandering there with Dorothy 
and Coleridge, his genius found its first 
authentic voice. ‘ Lines written in early 
spring” and “ Tintern Abbey ” came then, 
and the poet knew at last his power and 
saw with unclouded clearness the purpose 
of his life. Two years later he is settled 
with his sister in the little labourer’s 
cottage at Grasmere, there 

In honoured poverty to weave 
Songs consecrate to truth and liberty. 


Very wonderful is the conscious strength 
of this man at whom reviewers shall scoff, 
from whose verse the public for many 
years shall turn carelessly away. So 
poor and yet so happy is he, so un- 
ambitious and yet so proud in the con- 
sciousness of high poetic duties. 

I must not walk in unreproved delight 
These narrow bounds, and think of nothing 


more, 

No duty that looks further, and no care. 

Of ill-advised Ambition and of Pride 

I would stand clear, but yet to me I feel 

That an internal brightness is vouchsafed 

That must not die, that must not pass away. 

Possessions have I that are solely mine, 

Something within which yet is shared by 
none, 

Not even the nearest to me and most dear, 

Something which power and effort may 
impart ; 

I would impart it, I would spread it wide : 

Immortal in the world which is to come. 

A great happiness has. come to him, 
Not that which most call happiness, born 
of worldly prosperity, or fame, or life’s 
material comforts; of outward good and 
human praise he has the smallest share ; 
even with physical health he was, at this 
time, not strongly endowed—but a great 
inward joy that came of insight and love, 
of peace with himself and a sense of 
harmony of soul with Nature and the 
spirit of universal life. So simple and so 


free to all, this inward gladness seems to 
him, that he must tell in song the sources 
and the secret of it, confident that others 
shall attain it also. 
What one is, 
Why may not millions be? What bars are 
thrown 
By Nature in the way of such a hope ? 


These innocent and deep delights which 
surge in his own heart must belong to the 
race ; and the time, he thinks, will surely 
come when men “shall find these a simple 
produce of the common day.”’ 

I, long before the blissful hour arrives, 

Would chant, in lonely peace, the sponsal verge 

Of that great consummation ; and, by words 

Which speak of nothing more than what we 
are, 

Would I arouse the sensual from their sleep 

Of Death, and win the vacant and the vain 

To noble raptures. 


To indicate in simple words the reality 
of this joy in which Wordsworth so 
greatly exults, and the attitude of mind 
and life which for him was essential to 
its possession, may be attempted in a second 


paper. W. J. Juee. 


EDWARD CARPENTER. 


Duzrine the last fifteen or twenty years 
the writings of Edward Carpenter have 
exerted a distinct influence on thought 
and life in this country—not perhaps a 
wide-spread influence, but real and deep. 
He had things to say which came from 
his experience and insight, and were not 
a mere echo of other men’s sayings. For 
this reason he was worth listening to; 
and, happily, has been and is listened to 
by an increasing number of serious minded 
men and women. He belongs, in some 
degree, to the class of teachers of whom 
Ruskin and William Morris are distin- 
guished examples; but his temperament 
is calmer than theirs, and without desir- 
ing to detract in the least from their 
genius, 1t must be added that the balance 
of his mind is steadier. He is swayed, 
occasionally, by some will-o’-the-wisp of a 
scheme or doctrine for human regenera- 
tion, but not so often or so violently as 
they have been. He is more consistent; 
but his consistency is of purpose rather 
than of modes and forms, to which, indeed, 
he resolutely refuses to be tied. As he 
says in his new book* :—“T have not the 
smallest intention of boxing my life or 
that of others within the four corners of 
any cut-and-dried principle” (p. 238). 
So much the better, surely. Such open- 
ness of mind, united with steadfast pur- 
pose, is a good equipment for the conduct 
of one’s own life, and the guidance of 
others in the conduct of theirs. 

The distinctive purpose of this book is 
to show “that the democratic idea as it - 
grows and spreads will have a profound 
influence on Art and artistic methods, and 
that Art in its relation to life generally is, 
in these days, passing into new phases of 
development” (p. 1). Strictly speaking, 
not in these days only, but at all times 
Art, in common with every other form of 
activity, is ‘‘ passing into new phases of 
development.”’ To our author, however, 
the present phase seems to have a special 
significance. He thinks “ We are ap- 
proaching a great culmination in the 
history of the human race. We are ap- 
proaching a period when mankind will 


* “ Angels’ Wings.” A Series of Essays on Art 
in its Relation to Life. By Edward Carpenter, 
London : Swan Sonnenschein and Co. ~ 6s, 
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rise to something like a truer understand- 
ing of Life and to a subjugation of mate- 
rials to the need of expression. Hitherto 
this has been impossible. Hitherto the 
scramble for existence has so dominated 
society, that the mass of men have been 
forced to forego any effective expression 
of themselves” (p. 215). That hitherto 
this has been impossible, excepting in 
isolated cases, is,beyond dispute. It is 
true, moreover, that there is a slowly 
growing recognition of the need for 
* effective expression.” But the signs of 
the recoguition among the masses of any 
guch need are few and uncertain. The 
ery of the people who are or believe them- 
gelves to be down-trodden is not for 
freedom to give effective expression to 
themselves, but for opportunities to rise 
to the top in the ‘“ scramble for existence” 
(excellent phrase). And there is only too 
much reason for fearing that, in most 
instances, those who succeed in rising to 
the top will not differ in behaviour, essen- 
tially, from those who are at the top at 
present. 

To elucidate his subject Edward Car- 
penter discusses the arts of music, painting 
and letters, as expounded by Wagner, 
Millet and Whitman—representatives, as 
he believes, of the democratic idea. He 
shows-how each. of them has striven to 
liberate his particular art from the 
conventionalities which, in course of 
time, have overgrown it, and to restore it 
to its original simplicity, in direct rela- 
tion to life. Wagner found that music 
had wandered afar from speech and actual 
life into pure “Tune and Tonality,” and 
he made it his task to bring it “back 
again, instruments, discords and all to the 
human voice; to the primal needs of 
actual speech” (p. 16). His music, we 
are told, “is nothing if not the direct 
outcome and reinforcement of speech, and 
so of the feeling beneath speech.” What 
Wagner did for music Millet did for 
painting. He “succeeded in putting on 
canvas a thing which may almost be said 
not to have been attempted before—the 
rude outline figure of humanity, the 
actual primitive life of the worker on the 
land. ... .. Never shas the. basic-concep- 
tion of simple humanity face to face with 
its own needs on the vast laborious earth 
been given with such force, such direct- 
ness, such tenderness as here” (p. 19). It 
is shown how Millet keeps as close “to 
facts and to nature” as the most per- 
sistent realism could wish, yet by reason 
of his sympathy, his realism is no mere 
literalism, but a study of life. “Two 
men, rude and dirty, carrying a calf on a 
hurdle from the fields” is a subject 
sufficiently commonplace, and, unless the 
artist seeing facts and nature, could also 
see into them, is vulgar; but under the 
brush of Millet it is redeemed ; for ‘the 
overpowering impression conveyed is not 
of coarse men engaged in the common 
task of carrying a calf on a hurdle, but 
“of their tenderness for the new-born 
thing.” In the same way Whitman, 
taking for his subjects “what is com. 
monest, cheapest, nearest, easiest,” dis- 
covers that what seems to be the mere 
ae be i. truth man labouring, with 
ahich belo te eat ee 

g to man, crushed down it 


may be, but existent, and waiti 
be awakened ; so making— tuners 


Each of us inevitable, 


Each of us limitless-—e i 
: —each of u i 
her right upon the earth, Aaa 
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Each of us allow’d the eternal purports of the 
earth, 
Each of us here as divinely as any is here. 
The characteristics common to the work 
of these three men are, says our author— 
(1) strong realism, (2) a direct sense of 
the Whole, of the universal and unseen, 
by which alone the brute-facts can be 
redeemed and set “in place,’ and (3) a 
most intimate prophetic sense of the life of 
the people, meaning thereby, as I under- 
stand him, a sympathetic appreciation of 
their needs and possibilities, a perception 
that even in the lowest what he terms 
“the vast, unuttered human heart”’ is “a 
revelation in dim outlines of the gods.” 
With these qualities cf truth, breadth of 
view, and sympathy, nothing is unfit for 
use. The beautiful, said Millet, is that 
which is “in place ’’?; and this, adds 
Edward Carpenter, “is the key to the 
appearance of so-called realism in modern 
art” (p. 5). Anything is proper if only it 
be “in place”; the most precious material, 
when out of place, becomes worthless, or 
worse. That literalism, so often mistaken 
for realism, which gives facts, incomplete, 
out of true relation, out of place, is not 
realism at all, but on one point or another, 
actual unrealism—untruth. As Edward 
Carpenter says: ‘If the portrayal is 
effected in such a manner as not to bring 
out the associated emotions, or if it bring 
out the emotions in such a disjointed way 
as not to combine with each other to a 
total effect, the method is mere imitation 
and the artistic result nil” (pp. 57, 58). 
Clearly, Edward Carpenter values art, 
not “for art’s sake,” but for the sake of 
Life. To him, indeed, Life is “the 
greatest of the arts.” Perhaps, in truth, 
Life is the sole art, these others being 
suggestions and marginal notes in aid of 
it, and of no value alone. In life, as in 
these subordinate arts, there must be those 
three things—truth, breadth of view, and 
sympathy. The “scramble for existence”’ 
makes this difficult, often impossible. 
How shall those truly express themselves 
whose whole time is occupied. with earning 
bread in a trade for which they have no 
affinity, and whose effect on them is not 
to develope their characters but to crush 
them? The only true work is work in 
the direction of one’s life; all other, 
whether under a task-master or by reason 
of one’s own perverted will, is the toil of 
slaves. True work does not wither the 
faculties, but aids them to expand. In 
our social system work and life are 
divorced. There is a class which absorbs 
the leisure and is enfeebled for want of 
honourable work, and another class which 
does the drudgery and is stunted for want 
of joy. For most workers, existence is 
made up of wasting toil, and recreation ; 
while the one serious business of life, the 
unfolding of character, is left unfulfilled. 
The ideal life is one of continuous and 
steady growth to which every{occupation, 
whether for bread-winning or for diversion, 
shall minister. In that perfect social 
state which all good men and women aim 
for, but will never reach or see, the tasks 
of life and its pleasures shall be one, and 
there shall be no distraction or waste of life 
in the effort to live. ; 
Although this can never be reached, 
how shall it be approached? Not surely 
by any state-organisution, socialistic, 
anarchist or otherwise. For state-organi- 
sations which aim at the perfecting of 
men fail just because men are not perfect. 
Thoreau, instead of organising the world, 
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thought it a better plan to begin by 
organising himself; and his Walden 


experiment is a suggestion for all who do_ 


not think “the daily round, the common 
task” too insignificant a starting point 
for their march toward Utopia. Edward 
Carpenter has discussed the simplification 
of life in his earlier writings. He adds a 
few wise words now, the purport of which 
is that “ simplification ” must not be con- 
founded with austerity. It does not 
necessarily involve a wholesale rejection 
of possessions after the manner of 
Thoreau, who, by way of experiment 
more than as an example to be generally 
followed, reduced the necessaries of life 
to their lowest possible point. His aim 
was to discover what he could do without, 
rather than what he ought to do without. 
The essential point is to decide what to 
retain by some deeper standard than legal 
or social right. It is justthe old question 
of Truth of Life; and the test for each 
individual to apply is—Which of these 
things, that Lhave already, or can procure, 
manifest my personality and reflect my 
character and help my development, and 
so stand in some real relation to me? 
Whatever they are, they are really mine ; 
but of all others, if I retain them, I am the 
custodian, nothing more. When it was 
mentioned in the newspapers that the 
Vanderbilts had to pay other people 
£20,000 a year to help them to guard 
their accumulations, it became evident 
that, after all, they were not owners, but 
custodians; and with such a burden of 
responsibility they do not excite our envy, 
but claim our pity, although they sleep 
on beds whose castors are made of gold. 
Water Lewin. 


JOUBERT.* 


In literature as in the ministry a man’s 
esoteric reputation is often very different 
from his exoteric reputation. There are 
men who are talked about and admired 
by the multitude whose achievements,and 
personality are looked down upon by the 
inner circle of their own profession. Some- 
times, no doubt, such detraction is due to 
jealousy; frequently it is due to the pro- 
fessional narrowness and pride which 
despises the verdict of the common people. 
But often also such criticism is due to a 
larger knowledge and appreciation of 
what is best in artand life. On the other 
hand there are men who unaccountably 
fail to influence the multitude whose re- 
putation for brilliancy and power stands 
very high amongst their intimates and 
fellow-workers. Such men often become 
the lights and leaders of later generations. 
It may be laid down as a general rule, 
indeed, that the best men in art and litera- 
ture are recognised first by their equals or 
superiors and only later by their inferiors. 
There are exceptions to the rule no doubt, 
but on the whole it is both dangerous and 
unpromising if a man’s inside reputation 
is less than his outside one. In time the 
great man will succeed in gaining the ap- 
proval of the multitude; but he ought 
first to be able to gain the approval of his 
intimates and fellow-workers. 

Now, Joubert is a typical example of 
the writer who has never been able to 
advance beyond the approval of his in- 
timates. He was beloved and admired by 
some of the leading men of his time, men 


* “Joubert : a Selection from his Thoughts.” 
Translated by Katharine Lyttelton. With Preface 
by Mrs, Humphry Ward. Duckworth, 5s, 
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like Chateaubriand and Fontanes. He has 
been praised by two of the greatest critics 
of this century, St. Beuve and Matthew 
Arnold. Mr. Arnold loved to rescue ob-_ 
secure writers from unmerited oblivion, 
and it is owing to him that Joubert’s 
name at least is known to most people who 
read literature. But even Mr. Arnold 
could not make Joubert widely recognised 
or popular, and it may be said with 
considerable confidence that no one ever 
will. He was the friend and helper of 
those who wrote great works and did great 
deeds: he stimulated their thought and 
strengthened their ideals. He won the 
honour, love and gratitude of men 
whom the world honours and to whom 
the world is grateful. That is not 
an unenviable position, nor an unim- 
portant work. Such men have their 
reward, although they are not recognised 
by the world. Mrs. Oliphant, in her recent 
autobiography, says: “At my most 
amibitious of times I would rather my 
children had remembered me as _ their 
mother than in any other way, and my 
friends as their friend. JI never cared for 
anything else.” Joubert had that reward. 
He was beloved as a friend who could 
evoke mental and moral activity in those 
who knew him best. It is no use com- 
plaining of the world as foolish and blind. 
In the long run the masters in literature 
and art, the men who. have a direct 
message to the people, are recognised by 
them. Joubert had no message to the 
people ; he spoke and wrote for the few. 
He didnot deal with large human problems 
in detail. His talent consisted in the 
expression of brilliant, detached, sug- 
gestive thoughts. He was always starting 
hares and never catching them. The 
long weary continuous run which is 
necessary for the searcher after truth or 
beauty was beyond his power. He gave 
his friends something to run after, gave 
them the desire of running, but never 
dreamt of joining in the chase. 
His book, portions of which are here 
presented to us in an excellent translation, 
is a collection of happy thoughts, of texts 
for sermons he expected his friends to 
write, of ‘seed-ideas which: he expected 
them to cultivate. 

The following are examples of his 
teaching. An essay, not to say a book, 
might be written on them all. “In 
political institutions nearly everything 
that we now call an abuse was once 
a remedy.” ‘“ Poets have a hundred 
times more sense than philosophers. In 
their search after beauty, they light upon 
more truths than philosophers find in 
their search after truth.” “Often an 
argument is good, not that it is conclusive, 
but that itis dramatic—because it has the 
character of its propounder, and springs 
from the depth of himself. There are 
arguments ew homine, as there are some 

_ad hominem.” “ Even the games of child- 
ren have laws, and could not exist with- 
out them ; these laws area constraint, and 
yet the more strictly they are observed 
the greater is the enjoyment.” ‘One man 
finds in religion his literature and his 
science; another finds in it his joy and 
duty.” “The ceremonies of Catholicism are 
a training in refinement.” “The sole merit 
of the arts, and the object at which they 
all should aim, is to make the soul 
imaginable by the body.” “How many 
learned men are working at the forge of 
science—laborious,ardent, tireless Cyclops, 
but one-eyed!” Many of these thoughts 


are at once felt to be true: all of them are 
striking and suggestive. There’ are 
hundreds of others, of equal or greater 
merit, in this book of translations from 
Joubert. There are few books indeed 
more full of provocations to thought, and 
yet somehow it is a little wearisome and 
unsatisfactory. We don’t feel as if the 
writer had done quite as much as he might 
have done. se 

This epigrammatic solution of so many 
problems gives rather the impression of 
cleverness than of the patience, the 
elaboration, the long efforts, the final 
harmony which are the signs of genius. 
It is not that we are lazy and want every- 
thing done for us: no great writer will do 
this. Joubert’s ineffectiveness is seen 
when compared with such a writer as 
Pascal. Both present us with suggestive 
and somewhat disconnected thoughts; both 
clothe their thoughts in a style of great 
literary excellence, although no doubt 
Pascal’s is incomparably the finer of the 
two. But Pascal’s is a work of genius 
and Joubert’s rather a work of great 
talent. There is passion and an under- 
lying unity in Pascal. There is a cold 
clear light in Joubert, turned with wonder- 
ful effect upon one object after another 
as the fancy takes him. 

Renan has been called a Rambler through 
Reality: it is a much truer description of 
Joubert. He is a literary lounger, seeing 
many things as loungers do that escape 
those who are intent upon one object. 
Loungers have their plaze in literature, 
and are sometimes very delightful, 
interesting people as Joubert was. They 
may have delicate perceptions, subtle in- 
sight ; as lookers-on they see a good deal 
of the game, and it is useful to hear what 
they have to say about it. But the men 
and women who alone win and deserve to 
win the lasting recognition of the world, 
are those who play the game. They 
alone can speak with authority. They 
may not speak sometimes so well, but 
there is more lasting value in what they 
say. That highest praise of all cannot be 
given to Joubert. There was something 
of the valetudinarian about him always. 
He was a delicate, sensitive soul, but in- 
effective ; and ineffectiveness means weak- 
ness somewhere. This has to be said in 
justification of his comparative obscurity. 
But, on the other hand, be was a man 
beloved by his friends, and felt by some 
of the greatest artists and thinkers of his 
time to be a kindling influence. Anyone 
who reads this book with sympathy will 
gain some understanding of why he was 
so much beloved, and will recognise the 
suggestiveness and beauty of his thoughts. 

Henry Gow. 


THE JEWISH QUESTION.* 


Pastor Hocart, of Brussels, inspired 
by a noble flame of indignation, has de- 
sired to take his ‘‘ part, however humbly, 
in the present great fight for liberty, 
justice and fraternity against the spirit of 
intolerance, hate, and persecution,” by 
the publication of these lectures, which 
were called forth by the anti-Semite 
movement in France, and delivered in the 
course of last autumn. Like a _ true- 


hearted Christian minister, he has felt the 


eall of brotherhood for the persecuted 


un appendice sur la charité Juive.” 


Paris, Fischbacher, Pp. 242, 1899, 


e 


“ ethnographic 


race, and the fear of trenching upon 
politics did not hinder him from freely 
and fairly facing the malicious foes of the 
Jew, who by pen and slander have waked 
the slumbering superstition and passion of 
the ignorant masses. Nor is his the easy 
word of a mere armchair philanthropist. 
Personally acquainted with some of the 
social efforts made among the population 
in France, he also listened to the discus- 
sion of the Dreyfus case by the Belleville 
public; and if on the one hand the ery 
““A bas les Juifs ”’ was only too prominent, 
on the other the voice of the anarchist, 
“Vive Phumanité,” gave him a text and 
a sorrowful joy. ‘What can we have 
come to,” says he, “if it is reserved for 
the anarchists to resist the mad fanaticism 
of men who call themselves Christians ? 
Long live humanity! Let us indomitably 
repeat this old fashioned cry: it means 
long live the Jews, as well as the 
Africans, the Cubans, and the Chinese, 
with justice and liberty for all oppressed 
peoples.” 

The too notorious writings of M. 
Drumont—‘ La France Juive,” “ La Fin 
d’un Monde,” &c.—serve as the basis of 
M. Hocart’s operations ; but he has taken 
much pains to gather other materials for 
his indictment, not only from Drumont’s 
supporter Brunetiére, but from scholars 
who really know their history’ dis- 
passionately, such as Leroy-Beaulieu, 
James  Darmesteter, and- Théodore 
Reinach. Starting with the story of 
the legend of the Wandering Jew as 
told by M. Gaston Paris, he gives a short 
view of the origin, nature, and aim of the 
present anti-semitism which, after the 
Jews had gradually attained emancipation, 
has since 1860 been growing in Germany 
and Russia, and has lately burst forth in 
France. He contests the arguments of 
the anti-Semites one by one, shows how 
history has been falsified by the supposed 
consent of centuries to hatred of the Jew; 
and proceeds to take up in detail the 
grievance ” under the 
special sections of “The Semitism of 
the Jews,and their National peculiarities,”’ 
and “ The Physiology andthe Psychology of 
the Jew.” To those of us who have not 
read the books of Drumont and his friends 
—and, perhaps, few in England besides 
Mr. Conybeare have done so—the cita- 
tions of their mode of reasoning and of 
the sort of objections advanced will be in- 
structive and edifying. For instance, the 
statement is made that the present war 
against the Jew is only part of the 
eternal duel between the Semite and the 
Aryan, and three historic episodes are 
brought forward by Drumont to support 
it—the Trojan war, the Punic wars, and 
the invasion of Europe by the Saracens ! 
This is, indeed, out-heroding Herod. M. 
Hocart makes him a- present of another 
proof which he had forgotten, the taking 
of Babylon by Cyrus in 538 B.C. ; and, 
glancing at other wars, demolishes these 
“pompous affirmations” by reminding his 
readers that there are other Semuites 
besides the Jews; and asks why does not 
Drumont preach a crusade against the 
Arabs of Algeria ? ; ; 

On the question of the isolation of the 
chosen race and their exclusiveness many 
interesting explanations are given ; the 


| familiar “mission for monotheism ” could 
Se —  } hardly be avoided, but with some force 
* “Ta Question Juive. Cinq Conférences, avec | 
Par James | 


Hocart, pasteur protestant libéral 4 Bruxelles, | Testaments—like Sticker and Drumont— 


M. Hocart presses on orthodox believers 
in the infallibility of the Old and New 
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certain passages in Isaiah and Romans— 
“By what right, ye orthodox, do you 
revolt against your Bible?” The book 
is full of interest in the details of life and 
position, statistics as to numbers and con- 
sequent influence, and historical and re- 
ligious facts relating to the Jews, which 
incidentally come in the process of refuting 
Drumont’s positions and correcting his 
mis-statements. The fourth lecture is de- 
voted to the “ ReligiousGrievance ” of the 
anti-Semites, the conclusion of which, after 
looking - fairly round, is that “anti- 
Semitism is a party of persecution.” 
Lastly, the ‘Economic Grievance,” the 
complaint of which we are most accus- 
tomed to hear in one form or another in 
most countries, and an Appendix upon 
the institutions of Jewish charity, ancient 
and modern, conclude the little volume. 
The author admits the faults of the Jews; 
he even began with some adverse pre- 
judices, but determined to fight on the 
side of justice without fear or favour ; and 
it is to be hoped that his courageous effort 
may, along with others, have some little 
effect. BATS: 


TS 


KARL WITTE’S ESSAYS ON 
DANTE.* 


“ Wauy swim across the Charles River 
when you can cross by the Bridge?” said 
Emerson. ‘Why read Witte in the origi- 
nal when you can get him in this excellent 
translation by C. Mabel Lawrence, B.A., 
and Philip H. Wicksteed, M.A. ?” say we. 
Henceforth no Dante student need burden 
his shelves and exhaust his pocket that 
he may possess the whole mass of “ Dante- 
forschungen.” If he does, he will be like 
aman who, being hungry, buys a stack of 
corn instead of a penny loaf. 

The essays here gathered together all 
deal with matter of essential interest, 
whether to the student who studies his 
Dante only or to him who, in an honest 
an upright heart, loves the poet as well. 
The only possible exception to this would 
be the first essay, but the introduction of 
this would be justified were it only to show 
the much greater degrees both of tolerance 
and common-sense to which the study of 
Dante subsequently led Witte’s mind, 
thereby suggesting one of the most valu- 
able results of all faithful study of the 
“Divine Comedy.” The two essays on 
Dante’s “Trilogy” and Dante’s “Cos- 
mography” form together as good a gene- 
ral introduction to the “Divine Comedy” as 
may be found anywhere in equal compass. 
The rest, with one or two exceptions, deal 
with deeply interesting but controverted 
questions into particular points in the life 
and thought of the poet—his ethical 
system, his relations with the Conti 
Guidi, Gemma Donati (and other women), 
the dates of his work, the value of Bocca- 
cio’s “ Life.” Around Dante there gathers 
the undying charm of a mighty secret: 
his personality, like that of Shakespeare, 
is sufficiently great to make it worth the 
travail of the ages to find him out. Was 
Beatrice, for instance, a creature of flesh 
and blood, or an ideal figment of the imagi- 
nation? What but genius of the highest 
rank could have left such a question open 


* Essays on Dante, by Dr. Karl Witte, being 
Selections from the two volumes of Dante- 
forschungen, selected, translated, and edited with 
YS poten, and Appendices, by C, Mabel 

awrence, B.A., and Philip H, Wi 
(Dae. a. 6a) p H, Wicksteed, M A. 


to doubt? The translators have done 
well in selecting those portions of Witte’s 
work which make prominent this thought- 
suggesting aspect of Dante’s personality. 

Some of the essays—e.g., that on the 
“Date and Authorship of the Ottimo 
Comento”’—deal with maiters where the 
spirit of minute scholarship has to work 
“like a mole 1’ the earth”; but these 
essays involve no break, except to the 
most “general”? reader, in the deep in- 
terest pervading the book from cover to 
cover. Witte was equally master of the 
wisdom of Dry-as-dust, as of that higher 
wisdom of the pure heart which alone can 
solve the mystery of the various “ ladies” 
whose smiles and salutations play such a 
meaning part in the symbolism of the 
poem. 

This is not one of those translations in 
which we can identify the dictionary used 
by the translator, and almost count the 
number of times in each page when he was 
forced to consult it. The English is read- 
able and pleasant. The:Notes and Appen- 
dices are characterised by all Mr. Wick- 
steed’s acumen and scholarship. Our 
review of the book may be summed up in 
two words: “read it.” 


CAPRI. 


Arter five weeks at Rome, where one 
of us had influenza, and three weeks in 
Naples, we started, April 6, for Capri, pro- 
vided with a fair supply of the bronze 
money and paper lire (francs) so neces- 
sary for getting on and off a steamer in 
Italy, where the erection of a comfortable 
quay for the convenience of passengers 
would create such a disturbance among 
the boat-proprietors, as neither Govern- 
ment nor capitalists care to face. Two 
steamers start at the same hour, so we had 
to run the gauntlet of the two companies’ 
touters; but our tickets were in our 
pockets, and we escaped molestation. 

We had a sunny forenoon for our two 
hours’ passage across the blue water, 
stopping only for a few minutes at 
Sorrento, where, as usual, at all landing- 
places, many small boats brought us fresh 
passengers, and then were ready to land 
others from the Naiade. At Capri we 
got into a boat, and found the pleasantest 


help from women and men at the landing- 


place. Two women carried our one port- 
manteau and two hold-alls on their beads 
to the omnibus of our hotel, Quisisana, 
and the payment was given to a motherly 
person who looked as if she could have 
carried one of us on her head, without 
turning a hair, all the way up the bill- 
side to the hotel. 

All visitors to Capri will remember that 
the carriers of luggage, building mate- 
rials, water, &c., are chiefly young women 
and boys; the former placing the load on 
the head, the latter on the neck or one 
shoulder—the narrow, walled-in, steep 
and -roughly-paved lanes making carts 
or wheelbarrows equally impracticable. 
When we have heard sighs and regrets 
that women should bear such heavy bur- 
dens, we have replied that they were more 
favoured than thousands of our young 
sisters in England, or any other “civi- 
lised” country, who have to sit in rooms, 
not always too well ventilated, stitching 
for at least eight or ten hours a day. 
Certainly our Capri young women, many 
with Greek features and bright modest 


| expression cf face, with square-toed feet | 


not confined in fashionable shoes, walked 
erect and contented in the crisp sunny air. 

The road up to the village of Capri 
was beautiful with orange trees, many of 
them still covered with matting to protect: 
them from the four winds of heaven. 
We alighted in the picturesque little 
piazza, at the foot of a flight of steps 
which led to the church on one side, to 
the post-office on the other, and straight 
on to a gallery containing shops, houses, 
open spaces, up and up to the vineyards 
and olive terraces. On the piazza we and 
our luggage had to be inspected by avery 
polite official, who assured us that we 
might trust him; and before we knew 
where we were, we saw our luggage, again 
on two female heads, disappearing under 
an archway and down an incline. We 
followed pretty quickly, and soon reached 
the overcrowded hotel, where, after wait- 
ing nearly four hours, we were shown into 
a small bedroom, looking North and Kast, 
and politely told that if we paid half as 
much again as we are paying and have 
paid at Naples, we could be “taken in.” 
Feeling ill-used, for we had ordered a 
room to the South, and received a telegram 
that a room would be ready for us, we, 
nevertheless, stayed, rejoicing in our view 
to the Hast, over the garden towards 
Monte Telegrafo, and the south-east pro- 
montory, Punta Tragara, with the cliffs of 
Faraglioni standing out in the blue sea. 
On a former visit to Capri, in March, we 
had suffered from the cold; but even now 
(April 6) we soon found out that a month 
later would have been more comfortable 
for us. We had some warm days before 
we left the island, on April 20: but Capri 
is a summer resort for the inhabitants of 
towns in Italy; and friends assured us 
that life is very tolerable there in June 
and beginning of July; when, too, the 
sea-bathing is said to be good. The wild 
flowers were a constant interest to us. A 
large white cistus, and a pink convolvulus 
with beautiful silver foliage, made the 
narrow walk on the declivity to the south 
of the island a great pleasure ; and there, 
too, we could sit and read without fear of 
cold. 

Dwellers in Italy are never tired of 
telling us that we Forestieri always run 
away too early in the year; that we do 
uot know what the beauty of this country 
is, so long as we dread the heat of May 
and June. They do not consider, how, 
when we see here the wealth of roses, 
carnations, westeria, acacia, &c., which 
surround us already, even in the town, we 
sigh for our dear English home with its 
comforts and its garden. 

One of the greatest attractions of this 
bay has always been the presence of the 
burning mountain, of which we never lose 
sight, and which never ceases to inspire a 
sense of awe and mystery. Day by day 
have we seen the thick columns of steam 
and smoke coming forth, not alone from 


‘the summit, but also from the western 


side, where the lava is still pouring out ; 


‘and night after night we walked up to see 


the red glare of this burning river. The 
force behind all beauties and wonders of 
the world seems laid bare in Vesuvius. In 
sight of him we cannot forget the power 
over which men can never have control. 
We stand and gaze; we feel, and our soul 
says silently: ‘Lord! what is man that 
Thou art mindful of him?” 


Lovisa HErrorp. 
Naples: 2, Parco Margherita, April 29. 
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THE INWARD LIFE. 
From “ Psalms of the West.” 


Tue morning broke in peace; sweet and 
fresh were the green things of the earth 
apparelled in all their beauty. The air 
breathed hope and quietness, the deep 
blue sky spread its tent of light to cover 
up the awful stars. Songs of joy spread 
upwards in ecstasy, flowers unfolded their 
tender petals, and memory ceased its 
gnawing. 

The remembrance of the noblest, whose 
life was cut off in its promise, the remem- 
brance of the perfect soul changed to a hope 
that made time of no account in the 
heaven that received the divine unchanged. 
And earth seemed a goodly home to dwell 
in, my soul was satisfied with the power 
of blossoming life, the calm of the truce 
of spring. 

Surely all things work together for 
good; surely their harmony is mighty, 
the union of beauty in majesty. The world 
rejoiceth in the sun which blesseth it 
immeasurably; the sun beholdeth his 
beams working wonders on the earth, for 
whose sake he liveth. Hach exists for the 
other, each by itself has neither life nor 
purpose. So also the sea liveth for the 
air, the air for the sea, the mountains for 
rain; and rain for the streams that flow 
down and water the nations. Clouds and 
rain gather the dust from the air and bring 
it to the ground; the earth purificth and 
straineth the water, and men drink it pure 
from the wells. So sleep prepareth for 
work, and labour endowetn the weary with 
plentiful rest in sleep. 

Every creature hath his path marked 
out; to man alone the everlasting choice 
is apportioned. Man can make heaven or 
hell on the world according as his judg- 
ment declares, and in his mind’s will doth 
he hold the balance of the fate of nations. 


Great is the strength of the present to 
mould or mar the future; a righteous 
generation will glorify for ages the history 
of the race of man; to bring wisdom and. 
knowledge from their high places to pass 
kindly among the children of men; to 
leave the pride of hard discourse and 
make gentle the hearts of the poor; to 
forsake luxury and vain decoration, and 
array the humble in the communion of 
science ; that the learned may know their 
littleness, and presumptuous ignorance in 
abasement acknowledge its vanity; that 
even the barbed prejudice of the dullard 
may decay, the foolishness of tradition be 
melted in searching humility ; that intem- 
perance vanish from the face of the earth, 
and all means of health be used in accord- 
ance with reason; that empires of felicity 
may be no more drowned in wine, and 
that the multitude seek no more so 
furiously for poverty in cups of poison; 
for in pervading temperance man shall be 
blessed, and in command of himself in 
accordance with reason shall the enemies 
of his soul be discomfited; that religion 
be holy and pure, gracious and broad as 
heaven. 

Then shall all kingdoms unite in praise ; 
the cities of the earth shall speak as 
friends across mountains and oceans, the 
songs of the islands shall be heard in the 
midst of the continents. The morning 
and evening shall be full of sweetness ; 
the daily work of all shall be pleasaat 
and prosperous. Races and peoples shall 
be as one family, united as friends with 
the grace of honour in well-doing, to sub- 


due the evil of nature and draw forth the 
bounty of abiding love. 


THE CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


Little Things that Grow Big. 


My little boy, Norman, wanted some 
gold-fish in a glass globe, to feed as pets. 
As I did not buy them at once, he said he 
only wanted little gold fishes in a little 
glass globe, and they would not cost much. 
I told him the fishes would grow, and the 
glass globe would not grow ; and I bought 
him some other pets instead. He has 
had, at different times, birds, guinea-pigs, 
hedgehogs, tortoises, and white rats. 
What are your favourites? Would you like 
a young elephant fora playmate ? You 
laugh at the idea; but a young elephant 
may be a very interesting companion. 

When Sir J. Emerson Tennent was at 
Colombo, in Ceylon, he had two young 
elephants sent down to his house, and the 
smallest one became a general favourite 
with the servants. The coachman had a 
little shed built for him near his own 
quarters at the stables; but his favourite 
resort was the kitchen, where he received 
a daily allowance of milk and plantains, 
and: picked up several other delicacies 
besides. He was innocent and peaceful 
in the extreme, and when his master was 


walking in the grounds he would trot up 


to him, twine his little trunk round his 
arm and coax him to take him to the 
fruit-trees. 

But, you know, little elephants grow 
big, and then they are expensive to keep, 
because they eat such a lot. <A large ele- 
phant will eat every day two hundred- 
weight of green food and about half a 
bushel of grain. They are fond of the 
leaves of the palm and the cocoanut ; 
they like the leaves of the fig-tree, the 
bread-fruit and the wood-apple ; they will 
eat the stems of the plantain, the stalks 
of the sugar-cane, and the feathery tops of 
bamboos. Pine-apples, water-melons, and 
fruits of every description are voraciously 
devoured; and a cocoanut is enjoyed for 
its milk, being first. rolled under foot to 
detach it from the husk and. fibre, and 
then. raised in the trunk and crushed 
easily by the ponderous jaws. In Ceylon 
it takes two men all their time to gather 
branches and grass for one elephant, and 
a third man has to be employed as super- 
intendent to take care of him. 

There is a rare sort of elephant called 
the white elephant, which is an object of 
wonder to Asiatics. Such creatures have 
formed part of the stud of the Kings of 
Siam, and been regarded as an emblem of 
royalty. Sometimes an Asiatic Prince 
will give another Prince one of these 
animals as a present. When the Prince of 
Wales visited India, in the year 1876, he 
had an elephant given to him, and brought 
it home. But he did not keep it long: I 
believe he sent it to the Zoological 
Gardens: and I don’t wonder at that, 
because elephants eat so much. 

When we receive a present which costs 


us more than we can afford, we call it a 


white elephant. It has become a proverb 
that this or that gift is “a white elephant,” 
because it threatens to ruin us. 
a working man, who pays ten shillings a 
week for his house, has a larger house 
given to him. At first he rejoices because 
he will have no rent to pay ; but soon he 


finds that as there are more rooms he 


grow big and dangerous. 


Suppose | 


must buy more carpets and more furniture, 
and as there are more windows he must 
have more blinds ; the flower garden is so 
large that it requires a gardener; and 
besides all this, he is called upon to pay 
heavier rates. He is weighed down with 
expenses, and he says: “ I was better off 
without the house ; it is a white elephant ! ” 


I think, therefore, that even when a 
person is offered a small elephant he 
would be wise to decline it, because little 
elephants grow to be big ones, and big 
ones are expensive to keep. 

There is nothing more amusing than to 
watch two kittens playing with one another. 
They do have such fun, crouching and 
springing, rising up and. wrestling, 
struggling and rolling, and running and 
tumbling again. They will bite and kick 
at their mother too; but she does not seem 
to feel it, and she likes them to learn to 
use their teeth and claws. Now young 
tigers are as playful as kittens, and make 
very amusing companions. Sometimes our 
English sailors, who go abroad and put 
into foreign ports, get hold of a young 
tiger, and bring him away on the ship, 
and make a pet of him. They feed him, 
and play with him, and let him try or 
pretend to bite and scratch. At first 
he cannot hurt them, or he does not 
wish to hurt, because they are kind to 
him. All goes well for some weeks; but 
every week the little tiger grows bigger, 
and his limbs stronger, and his claws 
larger, and suddenly, on some little pro- 
vocation, his fierce nature comes out. He 
gives a sailor an ugly scratch on the arm 
or the face, and proves himself a danger- 
ous animal. After this he is not to be 
trusted, he must be kept in a cage, or else 
he will tear and devour, and be the terror 
of the ship. 


It is a sort of temper that rises up in the 
tiger and makes it fierce; or we may say 
itis a sort of tiger that rises up in our 
own breast when we are angry. Some- 
times when we see a little temper in a 
little child it amuses us, and we only laugh 
to see it stamp its little feet, or dash its 
toys about and break them. But that 
little. temper is like a tiger which may 
It wants chain- 
ing up while it is stall little. 

There is one thing which sometimes 
grows a good deal, although it is not a 
beast and does not get fierce; I mean a 
story when it is repeated. You are told 
about a strong man who lifted a hundred- 
weight and held it above his head for two 
minutes ; but when you repeat the stor 
you say that he held up five hundred- 
weight, for five minutes, and danced about 
the stage all the time. Perhaps you have 
partly forgotten what you heard ; you have 
certainly allowed your fancy to embellish 
it, and you think the story sounds better 
in theway youtellit. Butifa fruitful fancy 
of that sort is not put under restraint, you 
will by-and-by be over-mastered by it, 
and unableto describedanything accurately 
or speak the truth at all. You say now, 
you are only in fun: but a young tiger is 
only in fun. The worst of it is that little 
tigers grow big. G. Sr. Cuarr. 


To CorrEsPonDENTS.—Letters, <c., 
received from the following :—J. B.; 
W. Te J; B..W. Gey, GoM 30 W. BS. M.; 
F. 8.2; A.D. Te; By U-H-Ts 5) Be BW 
(next week). 
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LONDON, MAY 13, 1899. 


THE RENEWAL OF SPRING. 


Wirx the first day of January, as we 
are now accustomed to reckon our 
time, we enter on a new year; but it is 
only on such perfect spring days as we 
have lately had that we are thoroughly 
convinced that a new year has really 
come. Is there anything more beautiful 
than such days of an English spring ? 
The clear air is full of sunshine, not 
yet hot enough to be exhausting, and 
the fresh winds are blowing through 
the trees; one looks up through a 
perfect glory of white fruit blossom 
into the depths of the blue sky. Over 
the whole land the new thrill of delight 
is felt. On the roadside the token of it 
hastens before the eager traveller. 
Across the meadows, on the hillside, in 
the woods, every tree proclaims it in 
its fresh and living green. The multi- 
tudinous voices of the birds tell of it, 
and no less the children’s voices in 
their laughter and their happiness 
over newly-gathered flowers. Out of 
the Infinite Heart of joy in beautiful 
things this new creation of the spring 
has come; every year it comes to us 
with fresh benediction, to waken our 
dull hearts to love and praise. 

What is thus felt in the universal 
gladness of the land has a yet deeper 
and more intimate meaning in those 
quiet places of the earth that are rich 
in human associations—in the trees 
clustered about the village church, in 
the roadside leading up to one door, in 
the orchards amid which the red-tiled 
roofs are seen, in the old garden in 
which, if may be, familiar voices will 
be heard no more. There for genera- 
tions careful hands have been busy, 
delighting in each growing thing, with 
patient faithfulness doing the simple 
duties of the day; and they have left 
an impress, for those who know, even on 


the commonest things, and on the lives 
of those who come after. Their task 
may now be ended, but not the fruition 
of what they have done. The loveli- 
ness that wakens at the touch of 
spring is as rich as ever, the flowers 
are once more in bloom, the birds are 
building again in their accustomed 
corner ; on every side is the message 
of life.and undying hope. And there 
is a heritage in all that beauty, not to 
be seen by the eye of strangers, but 
drawing yet more closely the bonds of 
hidden fellowship with those who have 
passed from the familiar scene, yet not 
beyond the circle of the home love. 
Such is the message to innumerable 
hearts of the fresh glory of the spring. 
With each new year the call is re- 
newed, that we should give thanks and 
trust more completely the Giver of all 
Good, and that we should make our 
human life not only richer in pure joy, 
but worthier of its high affinities with 
the Unseen and the purest fellowship of 
living souls. Is it not at this time 
that we feel most profoundly the truth 
of Trennyson’s words ?— 
Thy voice is on the rolling air; 
I hear thee where the waters run ; 
Thou standest in the rising sun, , 
And in the setting thou art fair. 


Far off thou art, but ever nigh ; 
I haye thee still, and I rejoice ; 
T prosper, circled with thy voice ; 

I shall not lose thee tho’ I die. 

The springtime comes to us not only 
with its own delight, unclouded as that 
is, but as herald of the long summer 
days to come and the whole promise of 
the year. Now we begin to dream of 
what we shall enjoy, and may well 
ponder also what we can do to see that 
everyone has some share of that 
abundant store of happiness. It is a 
mark of the better humanity of our 
day, that there is actually so much 
thought and patient effort in that 
direction. Few, indeed, are those who 
must be altogether shut out from the 
gladness of the spring. Even in the 
city every little patch of living green is 
now glorified, and the parks bring to 
tens of thousands of the toil-worn 
some little portion of the great re- 
newal. Then it is the season for 
looking forward and making plans not 
only for one’s own summer holiday. 
Workers for the many children’s 
country holiday funds now renew their 
efforts, and those who have pleasant 
gardens near great cities consider how 
they can be used to give pleasure and 
refreshment to those who have no 
gardens of their own, and what they 
can do out of their abundance by 
affording drives into the open country 
to those who otherwise would seldom 
see a green field) There are many 
ways, from the simple sending of 
flowers to the providing of a home, by 
which the gifts of the beautiful earth 
and of human sympathy may be 
shared. To such beneficence the re- 
newal of the spring gives a fresh 
impulse, and thereby adds no little 
measure to the gladness of the world, 


THE LONDON APPEAL. 


We have already more than once 
called the attention of our readers to 
the effort which is being made at the 
instance of the London District Unit- 
arian Society, to celebrate in a worthy 
manner its Jubilee, which falls next 
year, and to strengthen and extend the 
work of Unitarians in the cause of 
Liberal Christianity in the metropolitan 
area. 

The Appeal of the Committee charged 
with the organising of this effort has 
now been issued, with a first list of 
donations, and it will be found printed 
in full in our present issue. From this 
it will be seen that it is hoped to raise 
at least £12,000, of which a part, not 
exceeding a third of the Fund, may be 
used to meet the needs of existing 
churches, in paying off charges on the 
buildings or securing freeholds, while 
the rest is to form a Permanent Chapel 
Building Fund, to be used for granting 
loans towards the purchase of sites and 
the erection of buildings with Open 
Trusts. 

That such a Fund is needed, no one 
acquainted with the position and work 
of our London Churches will question. 
What has been done of recent years, 
and what is the nature of the present 
call for closer union, for redoubled 
efforts in strenuous faithfulness, will be 
found stated in the Appeal. There isa 
great opportunity for showing the sin- 
cerity and the strength of our religious 
life, and by forgetting ourselves in 
devoted missionary efforts, to secure a 
measure of life and a power of bene- 
ficent service beyond anything we have 
hitherto possessed. This effort has 
passed beyond the initial stages of 
questioning and hesitation. It is re- 
solved that the work shall be done, and 
what remains to be seen is how much 
more than the modest sum named can 
be achieved. Already the first list of 
donations amounts to £5,100. The 
Fund is to be raised by two concurrent 
efforts—hy donations and by a bazaar. 
Let those who object to bazaars com- 
plete the £12,000 by their own direct 
gifts; and then let the bazaar, for 
which so much hearty work is already 
being done, realise another £8,000, and 
London Unitarians, with the help of 
friends throughout the country, will 
have shown at the close of the present 
century that they do not intend to die, 
that they have faith in their leaders 
and their cause, and that to them reli- 
gion is a matter of vital concern. We 
say with the help of friends throughout 
the country, for promises of generous 
support have been already received, and 
it is eminently fitting that the work of 
the metropolis, which is of interest to 
our whole community, and has after all 
peculiar difficulties of its own, should 
be sustained from all parts of the 
country. 

The method of direct donation is so 
simple that no distance need be a 
hindrance, and it is possible that these 
words and the Appeal may meet the eye 
of friends even across the oceans, who 
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may be glad to send some token of their 
sympathy; while as to work for the 
bazaar, we published last week some 
good words of Mrs. Brooxs Herrorp’s, 
which should have persuasive power to 
enlist many more recruits. 

The Appeal says, Help in both ways ; 
but in any case, help! 


LONDON DOMESTIC MISSION. 


Tue sixty-fourth annual meeting of this 
Society was held on Wednesday evening in 
the school-room of Rosslyn Hill Chapel, 
Hampstead, the Rev. Dr. Brooke Herford 
in the chair. There was a large attendance 
of subscribers and friends. 

After the singing of an opening hymn, 
the Chairman called upon the Treasurer, 
Mr. Puinre Roscoz, who made a state- 
ment as to the accounts, and appealed for 
more annual subscriptions. The year 
ended with a balance of £205 2s. 9d. in 
hand; but if it had not been for three 
legacies amounting to £360 10s. 0d., there 
would have been an adverse balance of 
£55. The list of annual subscribers 
diminished by a natural process, and in 
the past year subscriptions had fallen by 
£50. It was not healthy to lve on 
bequests, but they must secure fresh 
annual subscribers to put the work on a 
sound basis. 

The Rev. Dr. G. Dawzs Hicxs, as 
secretary, in presenting the Report of the 
Committee, stated that he had received 
letters from Sir Philip Manfield and Mr. 
Oswald $Nettlefold, regretting their in- 
ability to be present. 


The Report bore testimony to the zeal and 
devotion of the missionaries in maintaining 
the various activities of the missions in full 
and vigorous life, and acknowledged with 
sincere gratitude the services of the earnest 
bands of workers, on whom so much also 
depended. It had been resolved not to extend 
the Rhyl-street premises, but necessary repairs 
and improvements had been effected at a cost 
of over £100. The loss sustained in the death 
of Mrs. Pollard last October was sorrowfully 
recorded. A tablet to her memory had been 
erected at Rhyl-street. At George’s-row the 
work of Mr. and Mrs. Summers had been con- 
tinued with undiminished vigour, and at Bell 

- street Mr. Kirkman Gray had completed his 
first year’s ministry with excellent results. 
Legacies of £100 from Mrs. Sadler, £250 from 
Mrs. Emma Green, of Hackney, and £10 10s. 
from Mrs. Frankau had saved the treasurer 
from an adverse balance, but a further assured 
income of £300 in annual subscriptions was 
needed to put the Society on a sound financial 
basis. Six London churches, and the Free 
Christian Church, Brighton, had made collec- 
tions for the Missions, and it was much to be 
desired that other churches both in London and 
in the country would do likewise. The Report 
concluded as follows :— 

‘“« The records of each year testify abundantly 
to.the fact that a rational and unsectarian 
Christianity has lost none of its saving power, 
confronted though it be with the difficult and 
perplexing conditions of modern civilisation, 
and the very circumstance that your Com- 
mittee have so few new departures to chronicle 
is, perhaps, one of the best recommendations 
that can be urged for the work under their care. 
Within the last quarter of a century, a whole 
network of institutions, aiming at the social, 
intellectual, and moral elevation of the poor, 
has come into being, and powerful orthodox 
churches, also, are turning their energies in 
similar directions, and contemplating already 
large schemes for the century about to begin. 
Your missions, then, stand no longer in the 
isolated position they once occupied, but take 
their modest place in a widespread move- 
ment, that is making for the uplifting of man. 


Here they have still a distinct function to fulfil. 
Whilst seeking, by every means in their power, 
to aid and to further the cause of educational 
enlightenment, and to furnish opportunities of 
pure and healthy recreation, in the thickly- 
populated centres where they are situated, 
they strive, also, to engender in those who come 
under their influence that spirit of religious 
trust, natural to ‘man, which -sweetens the 
fountains of human life and awakens a sense 
of the reality of the divine. It is because they 
are firmly convinced of the success which has 
attended these endeavours in the past, and are 
no less assured of still greater results in the 
future, that your Committee renew their appeal 
now for the increased support, so pressingly 
needed, without which the work cannot be 
thoroughly and efficiently done.” 

The Cuarrman, in moving the adoption 
of the Report, together with the mis- 
sionaries’ reports and the treasurer’s state- 
ment, referred to one of the notes of the 
social unrest of the day as a certain dis- 
appointment that the Churches did not 
take a larger part in the reconstruction of 
the world. They went quietly on, for the 
most part, trying to make Christianity a 
reality in worship and in life, caring for 
the sick, the poor, the children, helping 
as far as they could, and to some 
that seemed an evasion of the problems of 
the time. But if they looked back to the 
first Christian age, when the world was 
even darker than at present, with more 
war, cruelty, oppression, poverty and hope- 
less servitude, what did they find? Chris- 
tianity inspired not only a craving for, but 
a passionate confidence in, anew and better 
world. And though the vision was not 
fulfilled in any way they could see, they 
did not feel Christianity to be a failure. 
Though it did nothing for them, it did a 
great deal in them. For the outward 
reconstruction of society the early Church 
could do nothing, but it effected those 
changes of individual character and 
feeling which resulted in what Dr. Mar- 
tineau had called “a new edition of 
human nature.” And when they looked 
at the great spaces of history they saw 
how imperceptibly this had wrought great 
social changes in the world. ‘Therefore 
they should take comfort in their present 
work, not disparaging it because it seemed 
so merely personal a thing, so helpless for 
any large reconstruction of the world. It 
was just Christ’s Christianity they had, 
striving for the newness of individual 
life. He did not say that outward change 
was not needed, or that it should not 
be their concern, only they must remember 
how it was with the religion of Jesus 
Christ, who made new men, and made the 
whole world new to them before they began 
to change one outward thing. 

Mrs. Heten Bosanguet seconded the 
resolution, and spoke of the dangers and 
difficulties of missionary work among the 
poor of London. The poor in that rich 
city had been taught for generations that 
the surest passport to benefactions was 
religious professions, and thus the com- 
bination of spiritual and relief work made 
one of the missionary’s great difficulties. 
The work was so hard to carry outsafely and 
wisely, that if she were a missionary she 
should beg to be sent empty-handed, to 
test the strength of religious belief, and 
what power it had really to help. Some 
old benefactions in London had been 
given half for the clergyman who preached, 
and the other half to secure for him an 
audience. Andit might be said that a 
great part of the alms given was practi- 
cally on that basis.* A second danger was 
the tendency to become so completely 


absorbed in their own centre of work as 
not to take notice of other agencies, and 
so, perhaps, to become rivals or hinderers 
of the good work others were doing. 
There was a Mission in one of worst 
squares in London which had become a 
curse to its neighbourhood; it was so 
generously supported, and the people were 
so deluged with gifts as to thwart all 
the agencies making for thrift and self- 
help, and striving to raise the tone of the 
people. But the advantages and privileges 
of the work, when wisely carried out, were 
very great. By personal intercourse with 
the people, livmg as neighbours among 
them, the missionaries understood their 
trials and temptations, and when help was 
necessary they knew what the past had 
been and what hope there was for the 
future. So far as theirwork was by per- 
sonal influence it could not but be good. 
The change wrought in people, not what 
was done for them externally, was the 
important thing. There were special 
Missions for watching over those in 
temptation to drink, and for promoting 
thrift, but always the first need was of a 
man with strong personal influence. In 
that Mission she had so strongly con- 
demned there was one redeeming feature: 
they had organised a number of the men 
themselves, who spent their spare time in 
personal visitation among the poor of the 
district. That was good work. To give 
relief was a fineart. They must be strong 
to resist the temptation to fill services 
and classes by the judicious sprinkling of 
little gifts: they must disregard the un- 
popularity their principles might at first 
bring upon them, and must learn to say 
No, when Yes was easier. And they must 
be wise to see that relief given aimlessly 
increased the confusion and difficulties of 
the poor. They must look at the wide 
results as well as immediate ones. It was 
frightfully hard not to give money at once 
to a poor over-worked woman; but the 
reason why women were so underpaid was 
because wages were subsidised by charity 
and the Poor Law. It was hard not to 
help those who were out of work; but of 
the 60,000 annual increase in the popula- 
tion of London, 20,000 came from the 
country, because they could earn higher 
wages, and London was easy to live in for 
those who did not care to work. Every 
bit of indiscriminate relief given increased 
that flow of population, intensifying the 
evil. They must be wise to make plans 
for those they were helping, to see how 
they could be pulled out of their diffi- 
culties, wise to spend plenty of money 
where it was really useful, and to with- 
hold it were it was not. Their great work 
was in the inward change rather than 
outward relief. 

Dr. Coutrys, L.C.C., moved a resolution 
of sympathy with the missionaries in their 
work, and with the many helpers asso- 
ciated with them. He referred to his 
acquaintance with Mr. Corkran and with 
the neighbourhood about St. Luke’s, 
where, during his residence at St. 
Bartholomew’s, he was brought into close 
contact with the inhabitants of perhaps 
the worst slums in London. In the 
County Council they were endeavouring 
to improve the condition of the houses of 
the poor and their whole environment, 
and thus they prepared the way for the 
missionaries’ spiritual work. At present 
the advantages of education, primary and 
secondary, were largely wasted on the 
very poor, when they had to go back to 
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the surroundings of such homes as they 
were forced to live in. The fact was that 
land in London was so costly, it was too 
valuable to house the poor, and the rate- 
payers would have to face the fact of the 
sanitary menace this involved. Dives 
would have to put his hand in his pocket, 
if he did not want to have Lazarus at 
his door and the possibility of epidemic 
spreading from east to west. It would 
be a bad day for London, if it should be 
cut up into little sections, and ceased to 
look on those questions from the point of 
view of unity, if the richer quarters ceased 
to care for those less fortunate. For if 
one member suffered, all must suffer with 
it. He recognised that their Mission, with- 
out sectarianism or parochialism, was 
working for the betterment of the indi- 
vidual, and he therefore had the greatest 
pleasure in moving that resolution. 

Miss Anna SHarpe seconded, and 
appealed for more ladies to help in the 
work of Provident visiting at the Bell- 
street Mission. They had ten or twelve 
ladies who regularly went the rounds on 
Monday mornings, and two more were re- 
quired, as_well as other occasional helpers 
to take the place of regular visitors unable 
to go. It was work in which much happi- 
ness and satisfaction was to be found. 

The resolution, having been cordially 
passed the missionaries responded. 

The Rev. F. Summers asked for some 
subscribers’ letters for the City-road Chest 
Hospital, and referred to the work of the 
Hampstead Convalescent Home for which 
more funds were required. He referred 
to the interest and profit of the recent 
Conference of Domestic Mission Workers 
at Liverpool, which he had attended, but 
argued that the philanthropic trading 
sometimes advocated was a mistake. 

The Rey. J. Pottarp acknowledged the 
great kindness he had received in his 
recent bereavement, and asked for dona- 
tions for the Poor’s Purse. 

The Rey. J. Kirkman Gray referred to 

the question of child labour, with which 
-a committee of the School Board had 
lately dealt. It had its ghastly and 
disastrous side, but there was also labour 
by which the children learnt to be helpful 
at home and to care for one another. It 
was a terrible thing that land was too 
valuable for the poor to live on it, and 
wages too low for the poor to live on them. 
He appealed for workers at Bell-street. 
The loss sustained there by the removal 
of Manchester College from London had 
never been made up, and men were 
specially needed for the boys’ club, and the 
eldest boys could not be kept in the 
school because there was no teacher. Those 
who came to help would find that they 
received as well as gave. There were 
many things in the district to make him 
sad. He often heard laughter there, but 
seldom saw a smile. ‘I'he laughter was 
superficial, and there was not the true 
inward joy in life that shone out in smiles, 
He asked for helpers to work among the 
people to secure for them something of 
that true joy of life. 

On the motion of the CHarrman, 
seconded by Mr. Harotp Wans, the 
officers and committee. were appointed, 
and the Cxyarrman closed the meeting 
with prayer. 


GreatLy begin; though thou have time 

But for a line, be that sublime ; 

Not failure, but low aim, is crime, 
—Lowell, 


, quality 


SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 


TE annual report of the United States 
Commissioner of Education always 
contains much that is interesting and 
noteworthy. Dr. W. T. Harris, amongst 
other subjects, calls attention to the 
character and condition of Sunday- 
schools. ‘While the education of the 
American people, supported by taxes and 
public funds, is becoming more and more 
rigidly secular in character, and the lines 
drawn more closely which separate it from 
ecclesiastical and religious instruction, 
yet the true importance of religious 
instruction is coming to be better under- 
stood among scientific and philosophical 
thinkers.’ He has included in his report 
an elaborate essay by Mr. James H. 
Blodgett, who believes that the genesis of 
the Sunday-school may be traced to the 
pre-Christian customs of the Jewish 
people. The Roman Catholics, whilst in- 
sisting on the religious element in the 
week-day teaching, are now also making 
an increased use of Sunday-schools, and 
would probably not admit any complete 
cessation of such schools from the days of 
St. Carlo Borromeo in the sixteenth 
century. The Lutherans claim a con- 
tinuous history of nearly four centuries 
for their schools. In some parts of 


Germany the Sunday-school is part of 


the compulsory system, and certain 
secular subjects were taught in them, 
though religious training was the main 
object. It is quite certain that Raikes, 
who is so generally regarded as the 
founder of “Sunday-schools, had many 
predecessors. The catechetical instruc- 
tion enjoined by the canons of the Church 
of England must generally have fallen 
into disuse before the charitable enterprise 
of Raikes. His was a plan for a charity 
with paid teachers, and the cost was found 
to be so great a difficulty, that even in his 
own town of Gloucester the schools were 
once suspended for lack of funds. Sun- 
day-schools are new fields of voluntary 
effort, but it appears that in a few 
American cases, where the claims upon 
his time are unusually great, the superin- 
tendent is paid by the church. In 182] 
the State of Delaware adopted a law by 
which not more than $200 per county— 
afterwards increased to $500—was allowed 
for the benefit of “ Sabbath schools.” 
The renewed interest in Sunday teaching 
that followed the movement originated by 
Raikes naturally affected the United 
States as well as the Mother-country, and 
efforts for the formation of a central 
society were made as early as 1791, and 
in 1824 the American Sunday School 
Union came into existence. By this, and 
various denominational societies, an ex- 
tensive literature for the use both of 
teachers and of scholars has been pub- 
lished. Full statistics are not available, 
but the International Sunday School 
Convention reports that in 1875 there 


were in the United States 64,871 schools, 


753,060 teachers, and 5,790,683 scholars ; 
whilst in 1896 there were 132,697 schools, 
1,394,630 teachers, 10,893,523 scholars. 
Many American schools have a “home 
department” for the benefit of those 
who, whilst unable to attend the school, 
are willing to study the lessons at home. 
This plan is said to be very useful 
among the scattered negro population 
of the South. There is naturally: a 
wide divergence in the character and 
of: Sunday - school teaching, 


Thus “the Protestant Episcopalian 
makes great use of Church catechisms. 
The International Sunday School Con- 
yention embraces denominations with a 
general similarity of practice... . The 
Friend and the Unitarian reavh over the 
lines of Biblical texts to a range of topics 
limited only by human welfare. . . . The 
work of the present Hebrew continues 
that of his devout ancestor. The earnest- 
ness of Roman Catholic instruction is 
suggestive. The fulness with which the 
Latter Day Saints, youngest among great 
religious bodies, have adopted systematic 
methods of instruction will mdicate a 
source of their power to those who 
advocate other views.’ The Sunday- 
schools of the Church of Rome are under 
ecclesiastical control, and the teaching is 
often in the hands of members of those 
religious orders which make education 
their life work. ‘In the best schools the 
organisation has a high degree of re- 
gularity and definiteness.” Turning from 
the oldest to the youngest ecclesiastical 
organisation, Mr. Blodgett gives a some- 
what full description of the Mormon 
chools. An effort is made to collect in 
every school a ‘“ nickel” for each scholar. 
Twenty per cent. of this money is used 
locally, and the remainder forms a central 
fund. The classes are graded. There is 
a “primary,” a “first intermediate,” a 
“second intermediate,’ and a “higher 
department.” In the last, which includes 
all over sixteen years of age, the studies 
range over the nineteen centuries of 
Christianity, and, no doubt, stress is laid 
upon the “fifth study,” which deals with 
“the Restoration of the Gospel in its 
fulness by an angel to the Prophet Joseph 
Smith.” Whatever may be thought of 
the Mormon doctrines, itis clear from the 
official handbook that the leaders of the 
“Latter Day Saints” understand the 
value of thorough and _ systematic 
teaching. 

Sunday-school libraries are frequent 
objects of criticism, and it is clear that 
there is no general agreement as to what 
kind of books should be placed in them. 
Some admit general literature, whilst 
others reject everything not definitely 
bearing upon religion. The Hicksite 
Friends have adopted the plan of travelling 
libraries. Large numbers of periodicals 
are put in circulation by the agency of 
the schools. The ‘International Bible 
Lessons”. are printed in many of the 
American religious periodicals and news- 
papers, and in the aggregate must have 
an enormous circulation. 

In some parts of America the schools, 
from climatic and other causes, are not 
held during the whole of the year—a cir- 
cumstance that, no doubt, will detract 
from their efficiency as teaching agencies. 
Yet it is certain that their influence must 
be very great. The statistics, imperfect 
as they are, show that they have a 
remarkable hold upon the population. In 
addition to the scholars in the Convention, 
Mr. Blodgett adds, for the Hebrews, 
13,506; the Roman Catholics, 1,500,000 ; 
and the Latter Day Saints, 81,903. 
«This indicates,” as he observes, ‘ some- 
thing like 12,500,000 scholars in Sunday- 
schools of all qualities and degrees of 
excellence.” What this means may be 
gauged from the fact that the total 
enrolment of pupils in the day-schools 
and colleges.of the United States is 
16,255,093 pupils. It does not appear, 


then, that the progress of national educa. 
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tion is damaging the Sunday-school. On 
the contrary, by relieving the Sunday- 


school teacher of the task of elementary 


secular education, it allows him to devote 
his time and energy more completely to 
the moral and ethical teaching which it is 
the mission of the Sunday-school to 


supply. 


ULSTER UNITARIAN CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATION, 


_ Tse annua! meeting in connection with 
this Association was held on Monday 
evening, the 9th inst., in the Central Hall, 
Rosemary-street, and was very largely 
attended. At seven o’clock tea was 
partaken of by members and friends, and 
at eight the chair was taken by Mr. Jamzs 
Moorr. Among those present were the 
Revs. Principal Gordon, E. P. Hall, J. A. 
Kelly, William Napier, T.. Dunkerley, S. 


H. Mellone, George Slipper, W. J. Davies, - 


A. Ashworth, R. J. Orr, R. M. King, and 
W. Weatherall; Mr. H. J: M’Cance, D.L.; 
Professor Fitzgerald ; Messrs. John 
Rogers, James Davidson, J. M‘Kisack, C. 
J. M‘Kisack,-Dr.- Orr, J. Roberts, W. 
Roberts, C. Gordon, James M‘Williams, 
R. M‘Crum, William Martin, R. M‘Crum, 
jun., R. M‘Giffin, W. T. Hamilton, R. W. 
Baxter, H. Hunter, George M‘Murray, &c, 
_ Letters of apology were received from 
the Rev. J. Kennedy, Charles Thrift, A. 
B. Hamilton, and W. S. Smith, Mr. Wm. 
M‘Ninch (Treasurer), and Mr. F D. 
Ward, J.P. 

The Hundretb Psalm having been sung, 
the Rev. Writiam Napier opened the 
proceedings with prayer. 

The Rev. J. A. Kexiry (Dunmurry) read 
the report of the Committee of the 
Association, which contained the follow- 
ing :— 

The alterations reported last year as having 
been made in the depository have given entire 
satisfaction. It is with pleasure we have to 
report the continued demand for literature 
expository of Unitarian Christianity. Many 
tracts and pamphlets to satisfy this demand 
have been given away. Especial mention 
might be made of the declaration of our 
Scriptural principles, for which there has been 
an increased demand. In this connection we 
have to state that a large order given to the 
American Unitarian Association has reached 
us, and no doubt the books, tracts, and 
pamphlets comprised in it will prove most 
serviceable in the work which we have in 
hand. Your Committee are engaged in 
bringing out a new edition of the Book of 
Prayers, by the late J. Scott Porter, and of the 
Catechism, ‘The Child’s Guide to -Christ.’’ 
With great satisfaction we report the suc- 
cessful issue of the effort so thoughtfully com- 
menced by Dr. Jolliffe, to which reference 
was made in the last report. The total amount 


received was £102 6s., and we would again | 


express our warm thanks to Dr. Jolliffe and 
those friends who came forward and helped to 
so happy a conclusion. Your Committee would 
suggest that, as the twentieth century is near, 
the Association should not let the opportunity 
pass without some special effort being made to 
signalise the event. We have to report that 
after careful deliberation we have recently 
undertaken the work of the Postal Mission. 
Mr. John Hunter, having resigned the post of 
joint secretary on account of ill-health, has 
been succeeded by the Rey. J. A. Kelly, 
The thanks of the Association are due to Mr. 
Hunter for his long and valuable services. It 
is with heart-felt sorrow we have to refer to the 
death of Rev. Robert Spears. In conclusion, we 
would appeal for more earnest co-operation 
from our friends everywhere in order that our 
hands may be strengthened and our hearts 
cheered for the successful prosecution of the 
important work which has been given us to do. 


schools. 
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The financial statement showed a 
balance in hand of £52 odd. 

The Cuarrman, moving the adoption of 
the report and statement of accounts, 
referred to the objects of the Association, 
which were as follow :—* (1) To maintain 
the sufficiency of the Holy Scriptures as a 
rule of faith; (2) to diffuse a knowledge 
of the Christian revelation based on the 
sole Deity of God the Father, ‘and the 
divine mission and authority of the Lord 


Jesus Christ; (8) to defend the right of 


private judgment, the sacredness of 
religious liberty, and the supreme import- 
ance of the Christian life; and (4) to 
promote the religious education of the 
young, especially through the instru- 
mentality of the Sunday-school.” Uni- 
tarians, he said, were misunderstood in 
many places, and they knew that in recent 
years their increase had been small, but 
all the same their principles were good 
and their views had spread through all 
Churches ; with that, at least, they should 
be satisfied. They held that. in secular 
education they should be all united, that 
boys of all religions should mix together, 
and he was happy to say that, with the 
exception of the opposition of a single 
Church, that idea was consummated. The 
complement of that was they should have 
Sunday schools to support their secular 
He knew that Society gave great 
attention to Sunday-schools, and his hope 
was that it would give even greater atten- 
tion to them in future. 

Rey. J. A. Krtty, in seconding the 
motion, referred to the fact. that other 
Churches were about to do special work in 
connection with the approach of the 
twentieth century. An opportune time 
was coming, and they should try and see 
if they could not raise a fund for objects 
connected with their Association. Why 
should they in that matter be behind the 
Methodists or any other’ body? They 
asked the support, assistance, and co- 
operation of all who had the interest of 
that Association at heart. 

The resolution was unanimously adopted. 

Mr. James Davipson (Windsor) moved 
the next resolution, in which the meeting 
warmly welcomed the presence of the Rev. 
KE. P. Hall in Belfast, and returned to 
him its warm thanks for his able and im- 
pressive sermons in aid of the Association. 
The reverend gentleman gave them two 
able and eloquent sermons, in which he 
adhered strictly to what might be called 
the fundamental principles of that Asso- 
ciation. 

Rev. Toomas Dunxrertey seconded the 
motiou, which was agreed to unanimously. 

The Rev. H. P. Haut said that he felt 
honoured in being called upon to preach 
sermons for the Ulster Unitarian Chris- 
tian Association, for he knew no society 
for which he could more unreservedly 
work than that one. He thought, how- 
ever, they should aim at making that 
annual . meeting a more important 
“ cathering of the clans.” The Unitarians 
should come there yearly to that meeting 
in such numbers that the hall would no 
be able to receive them. : 

Rev. Dr. Metionz moved, and Principal 
Gorpon seconded, a resolution in which 
the meeting renewed its adhesion to the 
principles and objects of the Association 
as set forth in its rules. 

A hearty vote of thanks to the Chair- 
man having been passed, Principal Gor- 
pon pronounced the benediction, and the 
proceedings concluded, 
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EASTERN COUNTIES. 


| I sovup like to confine myself in this 
letter to the giving of certain impressions 
of the religious life in general throughout 
East Anglia. On the face of it it ought 
to be, of all places in England, the most 
keenly interested in everything concerning 
religion. No counties equal this district 
for wealth of churches, and for the out- 
ward and visible signs of their being 
present-day realities, too, in many lives. 
Go by train, or road, or field-path, in any 
direction in Norfolk or Suffolk, and you 
are sure to be struck with the one 
thought—the abundance of church-pro- 
vision. Not only in the towns and the 
villages, but often in the midst of a cluster 
of fields with not a house in sight, or 
clinging close in the shadow of a lonely 
wood, will rise the beautiful flint tower 
which is a perpetual feature in local 
scenery. So that the stranger, coming 
with the memory of the furious religious 
discussions that have graced, or rather 
more frequently disgraced our English life 
lately, with a mind filled with the noise of 
anti-Romish or Hnglish Church Union 
public meetings—such a man would at 
once exclaim, ‘ Why, here is the very place 
in which I shall feel the pulse of the 
whole movement. A district with churches 
dominating every horizon one makes must 
surely be one:of the. main battle-grounds 
of the latest thing in Anglican crises, and 
I shall be able to see here religious life at 
its most earnest point. Probably I shall 
find everyone eager to discuss his view 
with me; the main topic is sure to be 
religion and its concerns.” If the stranger 
trusts to his eyes mainly, he will imagine 
the counties to be given up to the 
Established Church. Nonconformity is 
evidently so weak that it cannot flourish 
in the open: as you wheel through the 
villages it is the church and not the 
chapel that you cannot help seeing. And 
therefore he who goes by sight will, in 
every way, be deceived in East Anglia. 
He will find that. beautiful buildings do 
not by any means imply religious fervour, 
that the Church Crisis is mainly discussed 
over pipes in a Nonconformist’s study, 
and that Nonconformity holds rather more 
than its own in almost every district. 

All this is disappointing to those who 
expect light from the diocese of Norwich, 
and it is somewhat difficult of explanation. 
True this part of the country 1s rather 
slow to move, and perhaps the Crisis may 
turn up in the next century. “Anything 
out of the rut,” said a Churchman to me 
the other day, “is likely to be fatal to the 
East Anglian,” and one can hardly be 
sure that the old designation of the 
diocese does not still hold. good—* the 
Dead See.” And yet it is not for the 
want of urging by individuals. Now and 
then somebody makes a stir, and for a 
time the tomahawks are busy. One cleric 
takes away the retable or super-altar from 
his church, uses it in the rectory as pigeon- 
holes for his letters, and, when ordered to 
restore it, simply abuses the bishop and 
goes on preaching about the Second 
Coming. ‘There was all the chance of a 
row in it, but the powder seemed damp 
and there wasn’t enough steady heat to 
dry it. Another put up a fine rood-screen 
and for some technical reason was ordered 
to remove it, but calmly ignored the 
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demand and nothing has happened, 
though it is rumoured that his use of 
incense is to be the bishop’s next bother. 
And surely the goings on of the Ritualist 
vicar of Gorleston would have brought 
matters to a head long ago—if there had 
been sufficient vitality. One cannot 
imagine earlier bishops demanding, say, 
candles to be extinguished at a confirma- 
tion, and being met with a cool rejoinder 
from the vicar, standing watch in hand, 
“Tf you don’t go on with the service in 
two minutes, I shall not have it held at 
all.” Such things as these should have 
given excitable spirits a chance, but the 
fact evidently is that the Eastern Counties 
give very little thought and attention to 
the so-called Crisis. That there are 
extreme High Churchmen in places goes 
without saying; that their services are, 
like man, “fearfully and wonderfully 
made,” is also true; but, in the main, 
the English Church here is composed 
of Evangelicals and Indifferentists— 
men either keenly eager to save souls 
or else calmly satisfied to perform certain 
duties in a gentlemanly manner. At any 
rate the Crisis has never reached an acute 
stage. But religious life is evidently well 
cared for, both by Anglicans and Noncon- 
formists. I have spoken of the great 
provision of buildings. But enter them, 
and, except in the rarest cases, they are 
clean and bright and evidently much used. 
The tumble-down church is the exception, 
almost as extinct as the port-wine and leg 
of mutton parson. Here and there a roof 
is held on by tarpaulin with huge stones 
attached, or an interior suggests an ancient 
dustbin, or windows, being broken, are 
simply boarded up; but, as a rule, the 
church and the chapel are well kept and 
suggest good congregations. In one of 
his letters Matthew Arnold complains of 
the exaggerated value that people give 
“to what they call rellgion,” that they 
endow “religious ideas and discussions 
with too large and absorbing a place in 
life,” and he goes on to say that “ whoever 
treats religion, religious discussions, ques- 
tions of churches and sects, as absorbing, 
is not in vital sympathy with the move- 
ment of men’s minds at present.” Now 
the people and ministers and clergy of 
Hast Anglia do not seem in danger of 
deserving Arnold’s dismissal; “the dis- 
cussions and questions of churches and 
sects” are not by any means “‘ absorbing ” 
to them; they find room for a variety of 
interests; and yet of all their activities, 
outside the necessities of their daily 
business, there is still nothing which so 
generally attracts them as_ religion. 
Neither politics, nor literature, nor techni- 
cal knowledge, is their main concern, but 
simply religion, a religious spirit which 
rightly recognises that its roots go deeper 
than the formula which expresses it. 

And if one may close with a particular 
application, does not such a field, with its 
steady-goiny religious life and its ignoring 
of Church Crises, seem to promise the 
‘opportunity and the coming of a still 
simpler expression of faith as time passes ? 
And surely it should be possible, before 
very long, for congregations of people in 
open sympathy with us to be formed in 
such centres as Lowestoft, Cromer, 
Thetford, Felixstowe, Harwich, Colchester, 
and Stowmarket. At any rate, the absence 
of violent controversies, and the perma- 
nence of the religious attitude, may make 
us reasonably think of such things—and 
hope. Epaar Darryn. 


NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES. 
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[Notices and Reports for this Departimend should 
be as brief as possible,and be sent in by Thursday 


Morning.) 
—_e>— 


Bristol: Lewin’s Mead Domestic Mission.— 
Last Sunday afternoon an interesting presentation 
was made to Mr, Thomas Casling, who, for forty 
years, has faithfully laboured as a teacher in the 
bors’ school. The attention of the Sunday 
Companion newspaper haying been directed to 
his long and distinguished record, the editor was 
pleased to award him their “honourable service” 
medal, which is a very handsome silver one. His 
fellow-teachers also united in giving him a marble 
timepiece, on which was the following inscription :— 
“ Presented to l'homas Casling by the teachers of 
the Lewin’s Mead Domestic Mission Sunday- 
schools, as a mark of esteem, after being forty 
years a teacher. May 7, 1899.” The Rev. J. 
Wain, in making the presentation, spoke of the 
untiring zeal with which Mr. Casling pursued his 
Sunday-school duties, and of the reward which 
teachers received when in later years they observed 
men and women around them the better Christians 
for their efforts with them when they were boys 
and girls at Sunday-school. The recipient, who 
spoke with emotion, thanked the teachers and the 
Sunday Companion for their kindness, and 
commented upon the great change for good which 
he had seen come over many of the homes in St. 
James’ during the forty-nine years he had been 
associated with the Lewin’s Mead Mission. 

Chatham.—On Sunday week the Rev. G. 8. 
Hitchcock concluded a course of three lectures 
on: “Religion in Victorian Poetry,” in which, 
taking Palmerston, Disraeli, and Gladstone as 
representative statesmen, he described tne character 
of the poets whom he identified with their periods, 
Rossetti and Swinburne being connected with the 
romanticism of Disraeli, and Davidson, Watson, 
Kipling, and Buchanan with the moral purpose and 
humanity of Gladstone. j 

Devonport.—A very successful social meeting 
was held in the Christ Church Schoolroom on May 1, 
to mark the close of the session of the Literary 
Society and as a farewell to the Rev. H. Bodell 
Smith, whose temporary ministry was about to 
terminate. Members and friends to the number of 
about sixty were present, and an excellent pro- 
gramme of music and recitations was provided. 
After an interval for refreshments, the Rev. H. B. 
Smith delivered a short address, in which he 
thanked the congregation for the warmth and kind- 
ness with which he himself and his efforts amongst 
them had been welcomed, and referred to the 
valued friendships he had formed in Devonport. He 
added:some helpful words on the highest aims of a 
true Church, which were listened to with the 
greatest interest. Mr. Endicott, in replying on 
behalf of the members, assured Mr. Smith of the 
general regret at his approaching departure and of 
the esteem and respect he had inspired during his 
short. ministry, and wished him Godspeed in the 
new work he was about to undertake. 

Dukinfield.—The annual Sunday-school ser- 
mons were preached in the Old Chapel on Sunday 
last by the Rev. J. C. Street, of Shrewsbury. The 
subject of his address in the afternoon was ‘“ The 
King’s Sons and Daughters.” A band of little 
children from the school sang sweetly some special 
hymns at each service. The collections amounted 
to £61. 

Horsham.—On Surday last the congregation re- 
assembled in the chapel, having held their services 
in the school-room during its renovation. The walls 
have been freshly colour-washed and the paint 
renewed ; the large window has been converted 
into a memorial window, and bears the inscrip- 
tion :—‘“‘In memory of Sydney Price, for forty 
years a secretary of this congregation ; a tribute of 
respect for his high character and of the gratitude 
for his many valued services. Also of his fellow- 
workers, William Nash, died Oct. 14, 1896, and of 
James Kensett, died Nov. 12, 1896, life-long and 
faithful friends of this church.”” The design is 
very tasteful, and was the work of one of the mem- 
bers. The Whit-Sunday services are to be con- 
ducted by the Rev. A. H. Dolphin. (See advt.) 

Leeds.—Last Sunday afternoon Mill Hill Chapel 
was crowded on the occasion of the united floral 
service of the scholars, teachers, and friends of the 
three Unitarian Sunday-schools in Leeds—Mill 
Hill, Holbeck, and Hunslet. The Revs. C. Hargrove 
and John McDowell conducted the service. The 
address was given by Mr. Hargrove, the subject 
being, ‘’ Why we call ourselves Unitarians.” After 
extending a hearty welcome to all connected with 
the Holbeck and Hunslet schools, Mr. Hargrove 
replied to the question “ What is it that brings us 


here to-day?” by remarking that they were 
assembled together as Unitarians, and though the 
name was disliked by some people, he thought it 
was a name of which they need not be ashamed, 
but of which they ought to be proud. As Uni- 
tarians, they did not believe that there were three 
persons in one God, they did not believe in ever- 
lasting punishment, in the atonement, and other 
tenets taught in other churches. But he would 
have them remember that the disbelief of these 
things did not make them Unitarians. The question 
was—What did they as Unitarians believe? There 
were three things they did believe. First, they all 
believed in Religion ; and what was religion? Reli- 
gion was relationship to God our Father. Secondly, 
they believed in Liberty. A man’s religion was 
entirely and absolutely his own business, his own 
responsibility ; therefore no one had any right to 
interfere in any way with another man’s religion, 
Thirdly, they believed in Goodness. Those were 
the three principal things which he trusted they 
would all remember, impressing on their memory 
also the fact that not only did we believe in being 
good, but in doing good. The special hymns were 
sung in a hearty and praiseworthy manner, Mr. A. 
F. Briggs presiding at the organ. It was truly a 
soul-stirring service, brought to a conclusion by the 
chanting of the Lord’s Prayer. 

Lewes.—On Sunday last a flower service was 
held in Westgate Chapel, which had been very 
tastefully decorated. The children of the Sunday- 
school and others brought baskets and bunches of 
flowers, which were afterwards sent to the Lewes 
Victoria Hospital and the Workhouse. ‘The Rev. 
T. A. Gorton preached-in the morning on ‘‘ The Mes- 
sage of the Flowers—‘ Beauty,’” and in the evening 
on “The Message of the Flowers—‘ Hope.’’’ Special 
hymns were sung, anda solo by Miss Blaber. 

Lendon : College Chapel, Stepney-green, E.— 
The annual meeting was held on Thursday evening, 
May 4, and was presided over by Mr. Harold Baily.’ 
There was a large attendance of members, scholars’ 
parents, and frends from other congregations. The 
meeting was addressed by the Rev. IT’. E. M. Ed- 
wards, Miss Tagart, Mr. Shrubsole, F.G.S., Miss 
Florence Hill, Mr. Geaoever, Rev. J. Toye, Mr. 
Tavener, Mr. Noel, and Mr. Dancey. A resolution 
expressing the deep sorrow of the congregation at 
the death of the Rev. R. Spears and the heartfelt 
sympathy with Mrs. Spears and family in their 
great affliction, was moved by Mr. Cook, and 
seconded by Mr. Higgins, and carried in silence. 
The report which was read by Mr. Evans, the 
secretary, was very encouraging. The attendance 
at the services has been well maintained, 
the members, though still few in numbers, 
are active in Sunday-school, Band of Mercy, 
Guilds, and other little societies connected with the 
chapel. Great encouragement has been felt by the 
settlement of Mr. Tavener as lay-worker, who, 
under the guidance of Rev. T. E. M. Edwards, is 
taking charge of the congregations of College 
Chapel, and West Ham-lane. The statement of 
accounts showed a small balance on the right 
side, but members were urged to increase their 
subscriptions and donations, as the satisfactory 
state of finances was mainly due to the great 
exertions of one or two members and friends, In 
the course of the evening’s proceedings the opinion 
was expressed that there was a great need of a closer 
drawing together of the Unitarian congregations of 
the East-end, and a resolution was carried, 
proposing a provisional committee, consisting of the 
East-end ministers, several laymen and Miss 
Florence HilJ, to formulate some plan and bring it 
before the several congregations, Another item of 
interest was the presentation to the chapel of an 
oil painting made by the members of the Elder 
Scholars’ Guild; one of the youths formally pre- 
sented it on behalf of his fellow-members in a short 
speech. It was accepted on behalf cf the chapel 
by the chairman and secretary. 

Pentre, South Wales.—On Thursday eveuing, 
April 27, a lantern lecture was held at Bethania 
Congregational Church, Treorchy (kindly lent for 
the occasion), Councillor Jones, of the Abergorky 
offices, in the chair. The Sunday School Association 
set of slides of about sixty beautiful photographs, 
illustrating “Palestine and its People,” were 
thrown on the screen and explained by the Rev. 
David Rees. The lecturer’s remarks were inter- 
spersed with appropriate hymns and songs, sung by 
Miss Davies, the Evangelist, of Treherbert, whose 
singing was rapturously received. There were 
about 500 present. The lecture was given for the 
benefit of a widow, one of the older members of the 
Pentre congregation, and the kindness and Christian 
feeling shown by the members and officers of the 
pore eeeeonal church were very warmly appre- 
ciated. 


Rawtenstall.—On Sunday week the Rey. E. 
Turland preached his farewell sermon as stated 
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minister of Bank-street Chapel, at the close of a 
six years’ ministry. Mr. Turland has received 
various farewell gifts, including a photograph of 
the chapel and a copy of ‘‘ Alexandrov’s Russian 
Dictionary ” from the members of his French class. 
Whitchurch.—On Wednesday week a successful 
entertainment was given in the schoolroom of the 
Church of the Saviour, consisting of songs; recita- 
tions and gramophone selections. A vote.of thanks 
to the performers was moved by the Rey. F. W. 
Turland, and seconded by Mr. C. Groome,: 


OUR CALE WN DAR. 


_——. 


SUNDAY, May 14. 
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It is requested that notice of any altera- 
tion in the Calendar be sent to the Pub- 
lisher not later than Thursday afternoon. 


Bermondsey, Fort-road, Upper Grange-road, 11 a.m. 
and 7 p.m., Rev. Harouv RyLeErt. 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
11] aM. and 7 P.M., Rev. FrepEeric ALLEN. 
Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 
11 a.m., Rev. J. Harwoop, B.A., and 7 p.m, 

Rev. W. Woopine, B.A. 

Croydon, Free Caristian Church, Wellesley-rd., West 
Croydon, 11 A.M. and 7 p.m, Rev. J. Pace Horps, 

Deptford, Church-street, 11.15 a.m. and 6.30 P.m., 
Rev. A. J. MARCHANT. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting-hill-gate, 11 a.m. 
and 7 p.M., Mr. HerBert Rix, B.A. 

Forest-gate, corner of Duubar-road,. Upton-lane, 

_. 1la.M. and 6.30 P.m., Rev. H. Woops Perris, 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham-place, 
11 a.M. and 7 pP.m., Rev. R. H. U. Bioor. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 a.m and 
7 P.M., Rev. BROOKE HERFORD, D.D. Collections 
for the Domestic mission. 

Highgate Hill, Unitarian Christian Church, 11] a.m. 
and 7 p.M., Rev. C. E. OLIVER. 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 a.m. 
and 7 p.M., Rev. G. Dawes Hicks, M.A., Ph D. 

Kentish Town, Free Christian Church, Clarence- 
road, 11 A.M. and 7 pP.M., Rev. A. FaRQUHARSON, 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 a.m. Rev. J. E. Srroncs, 
and 7 p.M., Rev. J. Harwoop, B.A. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High-street, 
11 a.m., Rev. G. Carter, and 7 P.M., Rev. W. 
C. Popz. 

Little Portland-street Chapel, near Oxford-circus, 

~ 11,15 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. H. Rawxinas, M.A. 
Morning, “ Faith and Work.” 

Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal Green, 
11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. W. G. CapMan. 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 a.m., Rev. W. C. 
Pops, and 6.30 p.m., Rev. G. Carter. 

Plumstead, Common-road Unitarian Church, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. L. JENKINS JONES. 

Richmond Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15 a.m. 
and 7 p.M., Rev. S. FARRINGTON, 

Stepney-Green, College Chapel, 11 a.m., Mr. Luck- 
ING TAVENER, and 7 p.M., Mr. W. H. SHRUBSOLE, 
F.C.8. 

Stoke Newington, The Green, 11.15 a.m., Rev. W, 
Woopine, B.A., and7 p.M., Rev. J. E. StRoNGE, 
“The Bible an Authority.” 

Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church East-hill, 
11 a.m. and 7 p.Mm., Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A. 

Wood Green, Unity Hall, 11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. 
Dr. MuUMMERY. 
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Bata, Trim-street Chapel, 11 a.m. and 6.30 P.M. 

Beprorp, Library (side room), 11.15 a.m., Rev. 

_  Row.anp HILL, 

Brrmineuam, Church of the Messiah, 11 a.m, and 
6.30 p.m., Rev. P. M. Hiacryson, 

BiacKpoon, Banks-street, North Shore, 10.45 a.m. 
and 6.30 p.M., Rev, W. BINNS. : 

BuacKpoon, Unitarian Lay Church, Masonic Hall, 

i Waterloo-road, South Shore, 6.30 P.M. 

Bootie, Free Church, Stanley-road, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 p..m., Rev. D. Davis. 

BournemoutH Unitarian Church, West-hill-road, 
11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. C. C. Cor. 

BriGHton, ChristChurch (Free Christian), New-road, 
North-street, 11 a.m. and 7 P.m., Rev. A. Hoop. 

Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 a.m, and 
7 P.M., Rev. GEORGE STREET, 

CANTERBURY, Blackfriars, 11 a.m. 

Dzat and Water, Free Christian Church, High 
st., 11 a,M.and6,30 BM, : 


Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. S. BURROWS. 

Eastpourne, Lismore-road, Terminus-road, 11 a.m. 

' and 6.30 p.m., Rev. G. St. Cxarr. 

GuILDFoRD, Ward-street Church, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 p.m., Rev. E. S. Lane Buckuanp. 

HorsHam, Free Christian Church, Worthing-road, 
11 «.M. and 6.30 p.m., Rev. J. J. Marten. 

Lzeps, Mill Hill, 10.45 a.m. and 6.30 p.m., Rev. C. 
Hararove, M.A, 

LiscarD (Concert Hall), for New Bricuton and Dis- 
TRICT, 11 A.M. and 6.30e.m., Rev. LLoypD THOMAS. 

LivERPOOL, Hope-street Church, 11 a.m. and 6.30 
P.M., Rev. J. CoppEN SMITH. 

Liverpoon, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 P.M., Rev. W. J. Jurr. 

LIVERPOOL, Renshaw-street Chapel, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 p.M., Rev. Dr. Kizin., Evening, ‘‘The 
Religious Mission of Art.” 

MANCHESTER, Sale, 11 a.m. and 6.30 p.M., Rev. 
J. ForREsT. 

MancHester, Strangeways, 10,380 4.M.and 6,30P.M., 
Rev. W. R. SHANKS. 

MARGATE, Forester’s Hall (Side Entrance) Union- 
crescent, 11 a.m., Mr. A. J. CLARKE. : 

OxrorD, Mancheste College, 11.30 a.m, Rev. 
Dr. Drommonp. 

PorrsmoutH, General Baptist Chapel, St. Thomas- 
street, 6.45 p.m., Mr. THomas Bonn. 

PortsmouTH, High-street Chapel, 11 a.m, and 
6.45 p.M., Mr. G. Cosens Prior. 

Ramsaate, Assembly Rooms, High-street, 6.30 P.M., 
Mr. A. J. Cuarke. 

Rerspine, Unitarian Free Church London-road, 
11.15 a.M.and 6.30P.M.,Rev. HE, A. Vorsey, B.A. 

ScaRBoROUGH, Westborough, 10.45 a.M.and 7 P.M, 
Rey. E, L. H. THomas, B.A. 


SoutHrort, Portland-street Church, 11 a.m. and | 


6.30 P.M., Rev. W. HotmsHaw, of Manchester. 
Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. T, B. BROADRICK. 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS, Mechanics’ Institute, Dudley- 
road, 11 a.m. and 6.30 p.m., Mr. J. Ferauson. 
YorK,-St. Saviourgate Chapel,11 a.M. and 6.30 P.M., 
Rey. F. H. Wittiams, of Whitby. 


——_—>___——. 


CapzE Town, Free Protestant Unitarian Church, 
Hout-street, 6.30 p.m., Rev. R. BatmroRru. 


OUTH-PLACH ETHICAL SOCIETY, 

SOUTH-PLACE, FINSBURY.—May 14th, 

at 11.15, HERBERT BURROWS, “The Cry of the 
Children,” 


4 THICAL RELIGION SOCIETY, 

STEINWAY HALL, PORTMAN-SQUARE, 

S.W.—May 14th, at 11.15, Dr. WASHINGTON 
SULLIVAN, “ The Ideal of Love.” 


ULPIT SUPPLY. — The Rev. W. 

STODDART, B.A., is at LIBERTY to take 

occasional Sunday duty.—30, West Bank, Stamford- 
hill, London, N. 


AMUEL JONES’S FUND. 


The Managers will meet in OCTOBER next for 
the purpose of making Grants. 

Applications should, however, be in hand not 
later than June 17th, and must be made on a 
form, to be obtained from 

EDWIN W. MARSHALL, Secretary, 

38, Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


W.o° 2 GY Reese Ty. U Nes 


The Trustees are prepared to receive applications 
from young persons of Liberal Religious opinions 
who, having gained Scholarships, require assistance 
to enter a Training College for the two years’ 
course. Forms of application may be obtained 
from Mr. J. T. Preston, Carson House, Church 
End, Finchley, N. : 


OVERNESS desires RH-HNGAGE- 

MENT, English, French, Drawing, Music 

(cert.), Elementary Latin. Good references. Apply 
—M. N., Inquirer Office, Essex-street, Strand. 


DEATHS. 
Dayison—On May 4th, Thomas R. R. Davison, son 
of the late Rev. David Davison, of London. 
Grea—On Thursday, May 11th, of pneumonia and 
pleurisy, at Hagley, Bolton, Arthur Greg, 
aged 63, = 


[PNPoN DOMESTIC MISSION. 


At the ANNUAL MEETING held on May 10th, 
1899, at Rosslyn-hill Chapel, Hampstead, the Rev. 
Dr, Brooke HzrrorD in the Chair, the following 
Resolutions were passed :— 

I,—Moved by the Chairman and seconded by 
Mrs. Helen Bosanquet :— 

“That the Report of the Committee, together 
with the Reports of the Missionaries and the 
Treasurer’s Slatement of Accounts, be received 
and adopted.” 

II.—Moved by Dr. Collins and seconded by Miss 
Anna Sharpe :— 

“That this Meeting offers to the Revs. F. 
Summers, J. Pollard, and B. Kirkman Gray, its 
sincere sympathy with them in their labours for 
the welfare of the neglected and destitute, and 

. for the general improvement of the working 
population around them ; and it also records its 
appreciation of the services rendered by the many 
earnest helpers, associated with the Missionaries 
in their work.” 


II.—Moved by the Chairmxn and seconded by 
Mr, Harold Wade :— 

_“That the best thanks of this Meeting be 
given to the Committee and Officers for their 
services during the past year, and that the fol- 
lowing be elected for the year 1899-1900 :— 
Treasurer, Mr. Philip Roscoe ; Committee, Mr. 
P. M. Martineau (Chairman), Mr. J, Brabner, 
Mr. G. L. Bristow, Mr. Howard C. Clarke, Rev. 
I. M. Daplyn, Mrs. Enfield, Mrs. Evelegh, Mr. 
Oswald Nettlefold, Mrs. Henry Rutt, Mr. F. S. 
Schwann, Miss Anna Sharpe ; Auditors, Mr. Ion 
Pritchard and Mr, Alfred T. Collier ; on. &ccre- 
tary, Dr. G. Dawes Hicks.” 


G. DAWES HICKS, Hon. See, 


4 REE CHRISTIAN CHURCH, 
WORTHING-ROAD, HORSHAM. 

On MAY 21st, 1899, will be celebrated the 126th 
WHIT-SUNDAY ANNIVERSARY, when SER- 
MONS will be preached by the Rev. A. H Dotpntn, 
of Leigh, Lancashire. Subjects—Morning: ‘‘ Why 
our Work is needed.” Evening: ‘The Good Fight 
of Faith.” Hours of Service—Morning, 11 a.M., 
followed by the usual open Communion ; Evening, 
6.15 P.M. 


At 3.30 o’slock a PUBLIC MEETING will be 
held (Rev. J. J. MartTen in the Chair). Speakers: 
Revs. E. Buckland, A. H. Dolphin, Mr. 8S. C. 
Burgess, Edwin Ellis, Esq., Mr. Tarring, and others. 
Subject, “Our Churches: their Past and Present.” 

Collections Morning and Evening in aid of the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Asscciation and the 
Provincial Assembly. 

Luncheon will be provided in the Schoolroom at 
1 o'clock, Tickets 1s. each; and Tea at 5 o'clock, 
Tickets 6d. each. A Room for the accommodation 
of Ladies is provided at No. 9, Worthing-road. 

A hearty welcome to all friends, 


C7 H-A:P EL. 


URGENT APPEAL. 


The Congregation desire to announce that there 
is a pressing need of repairs and alterations in the 
Chapel and Parsonage, In order to carry out every- 
thing completely £300 is required. “A Friend” 
has already promised to give £100 of this on con- 
dition that the remainder is raised otherwise. 

A BAZAAR will beheld at Lydgate on JULY 67H, 
7TH, and 81H in aid of this object. 

By a Resolution passed on April 25th the Com- 
mittee of the Yorkshire Unitarian Union “com- 
mend the scheme to the generous support of the 
Unitarian public.” 

Contributions will be thankfully acknowledged 
by Mr. W. Hertzy, Sycamore, New Mill, Hudders- 
field, or by the Rev. J. H. Green, Minister, 
Lydgate, New Mill, Huddersfield. 


\C Re eS 


T. MARGARET’S BAY, DOVER.— 

Furnished HOUSE to LET during June and 

July, overlooking the Straits of Dover. Garden, 

tennis lawn, good water and sanitary arrangements. 

Cook in the house. Moderate terms.—Mrs. W. A. 
SHARPE, 4, Broadlands-road, Highgate. 


ANTED, a young girl as GENERAL 

HELP in the nursery. Must be quick at 
housework and a fair needlewoman. Apply by 
letter to Mrs. W. Watutace Bruce, 9, Airlie- 
gardens, W, 
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BEDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON A 
(ror WOMEN), 


YORK-PLACE, BAKER-STREET, W. 


Princrrat.—Miss ETHEL HURLBATT. 


SESSION 1898-9. 

The EASTER HALF, TERM begins on THURS- 
DAY, May 25th. 

ENTRANCE ScHOLARSHIPS, 

One Arnott Scholarship in Science, annual value 
£48 ; and one Reid Scholarship in Arts, annual 
value 30 guineas, each tenable for three years, will 
be awarded on the result of the Examination to be 
held at the College on June 27th and 28th. 

Names to be sent to the Principal nct later than 
June 15th, 

F. MABEL ROBINSON, Secretary. 


IGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
SOUTH MARINE TERRACE, 
ABERYSTWYTH. 


PRINCIPAL Mrs. MARLES THOMAS. 


First-class Honours, Special Distinctions, Certifi- 
cates, Prizes and Medals have been gained in various 
Public Examinations. Scholarships at the Univer- 
ay Colleges have also been obtained from the 

chool, 


ILTON LODGE SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS’ 5, EATON PLACE, BRIGHTON, 
Mrs. bE WASGINDT. 
Miss FOX, B.A. (London). 
Miss pe WASGINDT, 
(Frankfort Conservatoire). 
Careful Home Training. Special attention to 
Conversational French and German. Pupils pre- 
pared for Oxford and Cambridge Local Examina- 
tions. 


Ue ee SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


PRINCIPAL 
Encuisu TEACHER ... 
VIOLIN AND PIANO 


Principats—Miss J. F. GRUNER (Certif. Student 
of Girton College), Moorcroft, Hindhead, 
Surrey. 
Miss MACRAE MOIR (Cambridge Higher 
Local), Lingholt, Hindhead, Surrey, 


The aim of the School is to combine the ad- 
vautages of a good Boarding School with a thorough 
Education and healthy outdoor life. Girls may be 
prepared for College-entrance and other examina- 
tions. 

The district of Hindhead is one of the healthiest 
parts of England, and much recommended by 
doctors for its bracing air and gravel soil. 

Miss Morr receives ten boarders in a thoroughly 
well-built modern house, with southern aspect. 
Great attention is paid to healthful conditions of 
life. References allowed to parents of present and 
past pupils. 

Terms for Board and Education on application 
to the Principals. 

The SUMMER TERM began on MAY 4th. 


GAZE’S 
WHITSUN PROGRAMME 


Trips from London to 


PARIS and BACK 26s. Od. 
BOULOGNE ,, 9s. Od. 
CALAIS fe 10s. Od. 
CAEN a 15s. Od. 
DIEPPE < 19s. Od. 
BRUSSELS __,, 19s. 7d. 
OSTEND f 19s. 9d. 
HAMBURG 38s. 9d. 


CONDUCTED TOURS 


PARIS (four days, hotel inclusive) from 56s. 
ANTWERP and BRUSSELS (six days) 90s. 6d. 
HOLLAND. (six days) 99s. 

The RHINE and BELGIUM (nine days) 168s. 


TICKETS ISSUED IN ADVANCE. 
Spey apa OFFICES, 142, STRAND ; 
150, PICCADILLY, and 
18, WESTBOURNE GR OVE, ° LONDON 


Board and Residence, 


fo 


FEW young people received in 
PLEASANT HOME near Victoria, Terms 
moderate.—Mrs. Robert TURNER, 94, Grosvenor- 
road, S.W. 


Be and RESIDENCE, South of 
England. Healthy neighbourhood. Home 
comforts. Seven miles from Brighton, near South 
Downs. Station Hassocks (on main line L.B.S.C.).— 
Miss Row.anD, Gothic House, Hurstpierpoint. 


OARDING HOUSE.—THE FELL, 

TROUTBECK, WINDERMERE, is situated 

550 feet above sea level, and about 24 miles from 

the station at Windermere. Every home comfort. 
Moderate terms, > 


Te: RESIDENCH, and COACH- 

ING (if desired). J. ArtHuR, Esq., St. 
Ives, Casewick-road, West Norwood, 8.K. Refined 
and cultured home for lady or gentleman, Easy 
distance from London and Crystal Palace. 


OURNEMOUTH. — Elvaston, West. 


Clif, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT. 
Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the High- 
cliffe Hotel. 50 rooms. Full-sized billiard table. 
Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff Promenade. 
Due south. Near Unitarian Church.—Mr. and 
Mrs. Pocoox. 2 


OURNEMOUTH.—Most comfortable 
private BOARDING-HOUSE ; close to sea ; 
sheltered among the Pines; south aspect. Billiard- 
room (full-sized table). Terms moderate.—Address, 
Miss CHaLpEcort, Stirling House, Manor-road. 


ye —Superior BOARDING 
ESTABLISHMENT, near sea and lawns ; 
large pleasant rooms ; bath and smoke rooms, 
Terms moderate.—Miss SinLirant, 11, Rochester- 
gardens, Hove, 


OAST OF NORMANDY.— HOME 


«With every comfort. Good sands and sea- 
bathing.—Miss Marspen, St. Pair, Manche. 


ELIXSTOWH. — Pleasant APART- 

MENTS at this healthy sucny seaside resort. 

Close to new station and near the sea.—For terms, 

apply to Mrs. H. Ropinson, Kimberley House, 
Ranelagh-road. 


T. LEONARDS.—“ Crantock,” 59, 
Warrior-square. First-class BOARD and 
RESIDENCE, newly furnished and redecorated. 
Sea View, excellent cuisine, billiard room, sanitary 
certificate.—Mr. and Mrs. Sipney P, Porter. 


WEST CENTRAL HOTEL 


Proprietor, 


FREDERIC SMITH. 


This first-class Hotel, conducted on strictly Temper- 
ance principles, is commended by the Rev. C. Aked, 
Liverpool ; Rev. Rowland Hill, Bedford ; Rev. G. Vance 
Smith, D. De Bowden, Cheshire ; Rev, J. ©. Street, 
Birmingham ; Rev. Charles A. Berry, DD; Wolver. 
hampton; Rev. Charles Garrett, Liverpool ; Rey. Canon 
Howell, Wrexham ; Rev. A. B. Grosart, LL.D., Black- 
burn ; Dr. Norman Kerr, London, &c. Central, Quiet, 
Exceptionally Clean, Moderate in Charges. Spacious 


Coffee Rooms, Visitors’ Drawing Rooms, Baths, &c, 
Breakfast or Tea, 1s. 3d. to 2s. Rooms, ls. 6d. to 2s. 6d. 
ervice, 9d. Printed Tariff on Application. 


75, 77, 79, 97, 99, 101, 103, 105, 
SOUTHAMPTON ROW, RUSSELL SQ., LONDON, 


ESTABLISHED 1851, 
Bik®FSECE Btts 


SourpaMmpTon Burtpines, Chancery Lanz, LonDoN 
TWO AND A-HALF PER CENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 
TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS 
of minimum monthly balance, when not drawn 
below £100. 
STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES pur- 
chased and sold. 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 
For the encouragement of Thrift, the Bank re- 
ceives small sums on deposit and allows Interest 
Monthly, on each completed £1, 


IRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY, 
HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR 
TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH. 
IRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 
HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 
FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH. 
The BIRKBECK ALMANAC, Post free on 
application 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Sianawer: 


19™ CENTURY BULLDING SOCIETY 
ADELAIDE-PLACE, LONDON BRIDGE 
Interest oa Loans reduced to Four-and-a-half 
per Cent, 


Directors. 
Chairman — Sir H. W. Lawrence, Bart,, 21 
Mincing-lane, E.C. 
Deputy-Chairman—Marx H, Jupaz, A.R.I1.B.A., 
7, Pall Mall, S.W. 
F. H, "A: HARDcastiz, FE.S.L., 5, Old Queen-st., 8.W, 
Miss Orme, 118, Upper Tulse- hill, S.W. 
SrePHEN SEAWARD Tayuer, 151 , Brixton-road, S.W. 
and Mrs, Henry Rott, 1, Randolph-gardens, N.W. 


PREFERENCE SHARES £10, Interest 4} per 
cent. DEPOSITS received at 3, 3}, and 4 per cent., 
witbdrawable at short notice. 

LIBERAL ADVANCES promptly made. 
Monthly repayment, including principal, premium 
and interest for each £100 advanced—21 years, 
13s, 6d.; 18 years, 14s. 9d.; 15 years, 16s. 1d. ; 
10 years, £1 1s. 8d. Survey Fee to £500, half-a- 
guinea, 

Special facilities given to persons desiring to pur- 
chase houses for their own occupation. Prospectus 
free. 


FREDERICK LONG, Manager. 


FREDK. LONG & SON, 


AUCTIONEERS, SURVEYORS, HOUSE & LAND AGENTS 
4, Adelaide Place, London Bridge, E.C. 


Rents Collected, and the entire management of 
Property in any part of London or Suburbs under- 
taken. Valuations for Probate, &c. 


fe Rees WANTED. — Required, to 

rent from June or September, unfurnished 
HOUSE, in or near London. Detached or semi, 
No basement, gravel soil, good garden, south aspect. 
Three reception, four or five bedrooms. Good rent 
for superior, compact house. Very careful tenant. 
Full particulars to C.S., c/o Street and Co., 30, 
Cornhill. 


‘ZEB 


GRATE POLISH. 
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ae JUBILEE 


OF THE 


LONDON DISTRICT UNITARIAN SOCIETY, 1900. 


a 


An Appeal to Unitarians to assist in raising at least £12,000 for the support and spread 


of Liberal Christianity in the Metropolitan Area. 


Ce OO OD OOO 


We look forward to the year 1900 with peculiar interest, as 
it will mark the beginning of another great epoch in human 
history, with possibilities which no one can measure. 
several religious organisations are devising ways and means of 
celebrating this event by raising special funds for the 
extension of their work. In view of the decay of old faiths and 
the growth of materialism, the friends of liberal and pro- 

gressive Christianity should also bestir themselves ; for, man 
needs the wisdom, love, and strength of true religion to help 
him to live his life worthily and well in the sight of God and 
of his fellows. The sin, sorrow, and suffering of the world 
can only be removed and alleviated, and the highest and purest 
happiness can only be secured, by the abiding influences of 
pure and heart-felt religion. Se é 

Thankful for the noble services rendered on behalf of truth 
and freedom by our forefathers in the past, conscious of the 
call to faithful service which the present demands of us, it is 
surely fitting that we Unitarians should mark our gratitude 
and prove our earnestness and sincerity in some practical and 
helpful way. 

Conferences and Committees have met and discussed how 
best to do this ; and it has been decided to raise the sum of not 
less than £12,000 during the year 1900.. The London. District 
Unitarian Society, which will then be fifty years old, has done 
and is doing splendid work for the cause of truth, freedom, and 
fellowship in religion. It has opened ten new churches during 
the last twenty years.. It would like to do a great deal more. 
Compared with other denominations, we London Unitarians 
are doing very little for the religious needs of the vast and 
increasing city in which we dive. There are many important 
districts within or just outside the metropolitan area, with 
populations far exceeding large provincial towns, where the 
Unitarian movement is without a representative or a home. 
There are fields of thought and life fade waiting for us,if only 
the men and the money were forthcoming. The congregations 
at Forest Gate, Kilburn, Plumstead, and Wood Green, worship 
in halls or schoolrooms; the land stands vacant at the side, 
awaiting the future churches; at Lewisham the congregation 
has only the lease of a building, for which a heavy rent is 
paid ; the congregation at Kentish Town is hampered by the 
payment of an annual ground rent. It is time that something 
large and generous was done to remedy these defects, and to 
put our work in London on a sound financial basis, and thus 
give our whole movement a strong forward push. 

The plan suggested is a two-fold one,—by Donations and 
by a Bazaar. Let all good Unitarians of every age, class and 
condition, deny themselves something and subscribe to the 
Special Fund. And we hope, too, all will work forthe Bazaar, 
to be held in 1900. This central Bazaar will bring us all 
together, and will arouse interest, and kindle enthusiasm in 
our work. It will give our young people something to work 
for; they will gladly, we feel sure, work together for one com- 
mon object. It will do us good to combine, east and west, north 
and south, rich and poor, young and old,—all in one united 
effort to help forward the cause of religion. hea 

We mean to raise the whole sum by the month of May, 
1900; so we must begin at once. Will you help in one, or if 
possible, in both of these ways? (i.) Send a promise of a 
Donation to the Treasurer, to be paid in one sum or by instal- 
ments; and persuade some of your friends to do the same. 
(ii.) Begin some. piece of work yourself, and help in organising 
a little cirele of fellow-workers at your church or home. 


_ At the Bazegar there will be no raffling, and no spirituous 
te : liquors sold. 


Already | 


Do you ask, “ What is to be done with the money when 
obtained?” Our reply is that it will be expended with 
thoughtful, judicious care, in the following ways :— 


(1.) A portion of the Fund, not exceeding one-third of the net amount 
raised, shall be devoted to paying off debts or charges on, or purchasing 
the freehold of, some of our chapels and halls in or near London. The 
particular congregations to receive this assistance, and the amount of the 
assistance to be given to each such congregation, shall be settled by the 
Committee of the London District Unitarian Society, regard being had 
to the efforts made by each congregation to help itself. 

(2.) The remainder of the Fund, not less than two-thirds of the 
whole, will be formed into a Permanent. Chapel-Building Fund, for 
granting loans towards the purchase of sites and theerection of buildings 
with Opmn Trusts. This: Fund shall be vested, in a body of twelve 
Trustees, who shall be nominated in the first instance by the Council of 
Ministers and Delegates and the Subscribers to the Special Fund. . The 
Trustees shall have a voice in the selection of the site, and shall them- 

Selves decide what amount they will advance towards the cost of its 
purchase and of the erection of the building. 


(3.) The sum so advanced shall be a charge on the land and building, 
and shall be repaid in. such manner and subject to such conditions as 
the Trustees shall in each case deem proper.. The Trustees in their dis- 
cretion may renit payment of interest. The income of such portion of 
the Fund as is not out on loan, and the interest on any loans, shall 
either be paid to the Treasurer of the London District Unitarian 
Society, or added to the cipital of the Fund, as the Trustees may in 
each case determine. 


This is a special opportunity for a vigorous and united effort ; 
and we appeal to you personally, and solicit your sympathy 
and generous support in making this united effort a success. It 
will be a great encouragement to us if you will respond quickly 
and give liberally. We are, faithfully yours, 


JOHN T. BRUNNER, President. 
FREDERICK NETTLEFOLD, 
» FRANK PRESTON, 
-W. BLAKE ODGHERS, Chairman of Committee. 


FRANCES ODGERS, Toi iSekeotar 
LILLIE MARTINEAU, on, Secretaries. 


T. EK. M. EDWARDS, Organising Secretary. 


Communirations may be addressed to the Chairman of the Committee, or to the 
OrGANISING Secretary, at Essex Hall, Essex Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


Cheques to be made payable to FRANK Preston, Exsq., and addressed to him at 
6, Derwent Villas, Whetstone, London, N., and crossed ‘ Roparts, 
Lussock and Co.” Dunations may be paid in one sum, or if preferred, 
in three instalments, payable, say, on June Ist, Nov, Ist, 1899, and 
May Ist, 1900. 


} Treasurers. 


PERMANENT CHAPEL-BUILDING FUND. 


FIRST LIST OF SUMS ALREADY PROMISED. 


Sir John T. Brunner, Bart , M.P.... te ... £1,000 
Sir Edwin Durning-Lawrence, Bart, M.P. 1,000 
Mr. Frederick Nettlefold ... a 3 1,000 
Miss J. Durning-Smith  ... tae nin nae co 500 
Mrs. Alfred Lawrence . ... uae & one es 200 
Mr. and Mrs. Blake Odgers ose se ae Res 206 
Mrs. LM. Aspland a aa a dea a0 100 
Mr. Walter Buily .. 190 


Mre. 1, Chatfcild Clarke, Mr. Howard Chatfeild Clarke, 
and Mr, Edgar Chatfeild Clarke eae As 


Mr. W. -R. Lake |... Lae ; gies Ses iss 100 
Me. I’. W. Lawrence =i Be a as sad 100 
Mr, D. Martiveau... ae Ss = Ae Ae 100 
M-. Oswald Nettlefold. ... ma tow ute one 100 
. Miss Preston hes are eas a aa uae 100 
Mr. William Spiller tee a A as one 100 
Mr. S.S. Tayler... =n on ae Be a8 160 
Mr: Harold Wade ... oa whe ves ey as 100 
Mrs. Webb ... aE sn BS ae ie ee 100 
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-CADBURY’S COCOA is an ideal beverage 
promoting healthy 
Development in a remarkable degree. 


The Medical Magazine says: «For Strength, for 
Purity, and for Nourishment, there is nothing 


for Children, 


superior to be found.’’ 


The Lancet says: ‘Cadbury’s Cocoa represents 


the standard of highest purity.” 
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Refreshing, Nourishing, Sustaining. 


“Ulldidlddddiddddddy by. 


ABSOLUTELY PURE, therefore BEST. 


CADBURY’S 
Growth and 


BRITISH & FOREIGN UNITARIAN 
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SEVENTY-FOURTH ANNIVERSARY. 


TUESDAY, MAY 23rd, 8 p.m. 


ESSEX HALL LECTURE at ESSEX HALL. 
By Rev. Puitie H. WickstTeED, M.A. “ Medievalism 
and Modern Thought.” 

A Free Ticket forwarded to members of the 
Association who send stamped and addressed enve- 
lope to the Secretary not later than Tuesday, 16th 
May. Tickets to non-members, ls. 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 24th, 11.30 a.m. 


ANNUAL SERMON, ESSEX CHURCH, THE 
MALL, NOTTING-HILL-GATE. Preacher, Rev. 
Denvy Aaate, B.A., of Altrincham. 


Collection in aid of the Funds of the Association. 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 24th, 4 to 6, and 7 to 9. 

ANNUAL MEETING, ESSEX HALL. The 
President, Dr. Brooke HERFoRD, will preside. 

Reception of Report, Election of Officers and 
Committee, Special Resolutions and Deputations in 
the afternoon ; Addresses on “Our Word and our 
Work” in the evening. 


THURSDAY, MAY 25th, 10 a.m. 


CONFERENCE AT ESSEX HALL. “ The 
Priesthood; a Divine Gift or a Human Delusion 2” 
Paper by the Rev. Cartes Hargrove, M.A. 

Mr. T, Grosvenor LEE will also read a Paper, 


THURSDAY, MAY 25th, 8 to Il p.m. 


CONVERSAZIONE, ROYAL INSTITUTE OF 
PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS. Tickets, 1s.; 
on and after May 24th, 2s, 

Early application should be made for Tickets. 

W. COPELAND BOWIE, Secretary. 
Hssex Hall, Essex-street, Strand, London, W.C. 


WANTED, the post of LADY COM- 

PANION, nine years’ experience and good 
references.—J., c/o INQUIRER Office, Essex Hall, 
Essex-street, Strand, London, 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 


THE SIXTY-FIFTH ANNUAL MEETING 
will be held at 
ESSEX HALL, ESSEX-STREET, STRAND, W.C., 
on TUESDAY, May 23rd, 1899. 


ARRANGEMENTS : 


4,30-5.380, — RECEPTION of 
\. Ministers. 
5.80.—ADDRESS by the President, Mr. Joun 
Denpy, on “ The Sunday School Teacher 
as a Social Reformer.” 
6-7,—BUSINESS MEETING. Reception of Re- 
port and Resolutions, 


Delegates and 


Tickets for the Reception and Tea on application 
to 
JON PRITCHARD, Hon. Sec. 
Essex Hall, Essex-street, Strand, W.C. 


Central Postal Mission & Unitarian 
Workers’ Union. 


ANNUAL MEETING at ESSEX HALL, 
THURSDAY AFTERNOON, May 25th. 


The Chair will be taken at 2.30 precisely by Miss 
Tacart. The Committee will be pleased to see 
Delegates and Friends after the Meeting. Tea at 
4 o'clock. 


{ | SEFUL COMPANION HOUSE- 
_KEEPER.—Re-engagement desired by lady ; 
experienced, domesticated, good needlewoman. 
ee £25 per annum.—A. C., Glenholm, Burgess 
ill. 


VV ANTED, towards the end of June, a 

young lady, to take charge of two children, 
5 and 7, and help with sewing and light household 
duties.—Apply, by letter, to Mrs, V. D. Davis, 
6, Gorst-road, Wandsworth Common, London, S.W, 
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Cocoa, containing all the full nourishing properties 
of the Cocoa bean. 


g- When asking for Cocoa, insist on 
having CADBURY’ S—sold only in Packets 
and Tins—as other 
substituted for the sake of extra profit. 
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Entirely free from 
all admixwures such 
as Kola, Malt, Hops, 
&e. 


No Alkali used to 
darken the colour. 
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is a perfectly safe and reliable 


It is «‘a Perfect Food.’’ 


Cocoas are often 
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ETHICAL RELIGION. : 


eee 
THE NEW TESTAMENT of JESUS for THEISTS. 
A Compilation of Selected Passages, freely 
Arranged, without Note or Comment. (Pages 
100, neatly bound in cloth.) Price One Shilling. 
THE MISLAID GOSPEL.. A Poem. With Notes 
and References. And 
THE WITNESSES AT JERUSALEM. 
Price Sixpence. 
“The Personal Religion of Jesus.” 


(Pages 48), 


Published by Wittiams & Noreatz, 14, Henrietta- 
street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
Sold by Puitie GREEN, Essex Hall, 5, Essex-street, 
Strand, W.C. 


THE ETHICAL WORLD. 
EpItep sy DR. STANTON COIT and 
J. A. HOBSON, M.A. 


Artitles on Important Social Questions, Education 
&c., from a purely ethical standpoint, 
Children’s Page. 


TWOPENCE WEEKLY. 
Office: 17, Johnson’s-court, Fleet-st., London, E.C, 


COTCH TWEEDS and SERGES at 

Mill Prices, Ladies’ or Gents’ ; best quality 
only. Patterns post free; orders carriage paid.— 
Gero. McLeop & Sons, Hawick N.B. 


ale on wanted by young married 

man, experienced in private estate work and 
management, wages and general accountancy. Good 
knowledge of building and draughtsmanship. 
Excellent testimonial from M.P.—Full particulars, 
K., c/o Rev. J. F. Kennarp, Collingbourne Ducis, 
Wilts. 


Printed by Woopratu & KinDER, 70 to 76, Long Acre, W.C 
and Published for the Proprietors by E. Krnnepy,a t 
the Office, 3, Essex-street, Strand, London, W.C. Ci 
Agent, Jonn Hrywoop, 29 and 80, Shoe-lane, E.C, 
Manchester (Wholesale), Joon Heywoop, Deansgate.— 
Saturday, May 13, 1899. 
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NOTICE. 
Next week ‘‘The Inquirer’”’ will 


contain Special Reports of the 
Whit-week Meetings. Orders 
for extra copies should be sent 
early. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Erauty years ago next Wednesday the 
child was born in Kensington Palace, who 
nowisvenerablein her old a age, and crowned 
with more than the splendour of her 
Royal state, with the honour and affection 
of her people in lands which encircle the 
whole earth. No woman ever held before 
such a position as our Queen holds in 
myriads of hearts, ruling as a constitu- 
tional monarch, and by the divine right of 
goodness. When we think of her, and 
what this country and the Empire owe to 
her, we always like to remember with 
gratitude the simplicity of her early home, 
and the good mother who guarded the 
young life, and then alsothe husband, noble 
in his simplicity and sincerity, whom the 

people at last learnt to understand. The 
Queen last Monday revisited the room in 
which she was born and the home of her 
childhood, in which, more than sixty years 
ago, she received the news of her acces- 
sion. What tender chords of memory 
were touched we can well imagine, for 
her people have not been shut out from 
sympathy with this woman’s heart, With 


3! ten years older than the Queen, and in his 


death honoured as a man is seldom 
honoured. It is well to recall those days 
of solemn watching as the end drew near, 
and in the ultimate silence the wonderful 
impression of true nobility and greatness, 
the dominion of the man, while what was 
mortal of him was borne to its last resting- 
place in the Abbey. The national memo- 
rials are not yet completed, but Gladstone 
remains a part of what is noblest and best 
in our national life. 


Tun delegates of the nations are now 
gathered for the Peace Conference at The 


Hague. They meet in “the House in the 
Wood,” of which an interesting account 


by Mrs. Lecky appears in this month’s 
Nineteenti Century, in the “ Orange Hall,” 
where among the decorative paintings are 
seen the figures of “Strength” and 
“ Wisdom” opening the door through 
which enters the Angel of Peace. Pro- 
phets of hope and of unbelief are busy to 
the last moment in the magazines and 
elsewhere, but now we shall soon know 
what the event is to be. The sad tale of 
Finland is told in both the Nineteenth 
Century and the Contemporary, but while 
this must give us serious pause, we are not 
in the least inclined to surrender to the 
cynicism either of Mr. Sidney Low or the 
Rev. Father Ryder, both of whom give a 
very unattractive colour to the Nineteenth 
Century this month. 


Tuz Bishop of London, Mr. John 
Burns, and the Rev. Hugh Price Hughes 
were the first three speakers of the 
deputation which waited upon the Home 


Secretary on Friday week as opponents of 


seven-day newspapers. The Bishop said 
he had never known a question on which 
there was such unanimity in all classes of 
society. His experience was that the 
well-being of the community was the 
determining element which agitated public 
opinion at the present moment. Mr. Johu 
Burns said that workmen, both skilled 
and unskilled, were unanimous in their 
protest against the publication of the 
seventh- day paper. They wanted Sun- 
day as a free day. It was in his view a 
question not so much of religion as of the 
maintenance of home life. The innova- 
tion meant industrial degradaticn. Mr. 
Price Hughes, speaking not only for the 
Wesleyan. body, but the Hyangelical Free 
Church Council, claimed to speak for six 
million inhabitants of this country. Sir 
M. White Ridley, in a sympathetic reply, 
said that he did not see how Government 


could interfere in the matter, but that it 
could be effectually dealt with by the 
public. The practical protest of ceasing 
to buy and to advertise in the Daily 
Telegraph and the Daily Mail, so long as 
they persist in their Sunday issue, seems 
to be growing in force, and has so far 
succeeded that we hear with the utmost 
satisfaction of the surrender of the Daily 
Mail. 

WE publish to-day a letter as to the 
London Appeal, which raises a question 
well worth considering. The appeal for a 
great fund to strengthen the work in 
London is fully justified by the circum- 
stances of the case, but our correspondent 
is no doubt right in saying that if ad- 
dressed to the country for a national 
object, the effect would be greater. And 
why should not this still be done, and the 
effort enlarge its scope, so as to meet the 
needs not of London alone but of our 
whole body throughout the country? A 
permanent chapel-building fund is needed 
for London, but it is needed also for the 
country, as Mr. Alfred Worthington 
showed to the National Conference some 
years ago. The Committee of the Con- 
ference, which now has power to act, is to 
meet during the coming week. We should 
be sorry to think that it is too late for 
them to approach the London Committee 
with a view to considering the national 
question. We should say, ask for at least 
£50,000, and let it be a veritable Twen- 
tieth Century Fund, to be administered in 
the interest of our whole community. 

Preacuine in Cairo-street Chapel, 
Warrington, on the subject of “ Religious 
Toleration and Liberty of Conscience,” in 
connection with the Cromwell Tercen- 
tenary, the Rev. W. H. Drummond gave 
instances of the Protector’s true liberality 
of mind, and drew the following conclu- 
sions :— 

“The tolerance of Cromwell was the 
tolerance of a deeply religious man. 
It was the only kind of tolerance which 
they need be at all anxious to possess. 
There were some people who made a great 
profession of Liberalism, but it was the 
Liberalism of indifference. They were 
sceptical about everything, and so they 
did not care whether men felt or believed 
anything deeply. If they were intolerant 
at all it was of large-hearted enthusiasm 
apd the splendid heroisms of faith. 
Better be a bigot than that; better to 
have hold of one small shred of God’s 
truth and to cling to it narrowly than to 
believe in nothing at all. But it was 
better still to believe in spiritual freedom 
because they believed in God. Their 
faith in liberty must be rooted in religion. 
It was their timidity which made them 
narrow. They were afraid for truth, they 
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were afraid for God because they) saw 
such a little way into His purposes. Once 
let their miftids lie Open to. the. living 
influences of His grace; once let their 
minds be kindled into ardour by the slow 
and sure unfolding of His truth; once let 
their souls be penetrated by some feeling 
of the largeness and mystery of God’s 
purposes for them and for the world, and 
they would desire to give all men liberty 
to worship God according to their con- 
science, and to seek for the larger truth 
which might yet break forth from His 
word; not because they doubted or 
denied, or held their own convictions 
lightly, but for this reason, that religion 
was such a deep and real thing to them 
and they had learned that it was no small 
part of Christian piety to honour the 
voice of reason and conscience, their own 
or another’s, which was the word of God 
in the soul of man.” 


BRITISH & FOREIGN UNITARIAN 
ASSOCIATION 
ANNIVERSARY MEETINGS. 


ee 

Ir has been arranged this year to make 
the religious service at Essex Church a 
little fuller than usual by introducing two 
simple responses, a collect, and a chant, in 
addition to the hymns, lessons, and 
prayer. Mr. John Harrison, himself a 
minister’s son, will preside at the organ 
in succession to the late Mr. William Tate, 
who for so many years acted as hon. 
organist at the anniversary meetings. As 
Wednesday is the Queen’s birthday, we 
believe it 1s intended to sing the revised 
version of the National Anthem at the 
close of the service—the music by Dr. 
Bridge, arranged for churches, being 
used. 

At the annual meeting on Wednesday 
afternoon, in addition to the ordinary 
business resolutions, Sir Roland K, Wilson 
will submit one dealing with the Peace 
Conference ; Mr. Edwin Clephan, one on 
the issue of Sunday editions of daily 
newspapers ; and the Rev. A. H. Dolphin, 
one on the action of the Liverpool School 
Board in introducing the Free Church 
Catechism into rate-supported schools. At 
the subsequent evening meeting, the Presi- 
dent will give an address on “ Our Word 
and our Work.” He will be followed by 
the Rev. C. J. Street on “Our Attitude 
towards Social and Public Questions.” 
Dr. W. Blake Odgers will speak on 
“Our Unitarian Gospel and its Demands 
upon Us.” The Rev. A. N. Blatchford 
will give an address on “Our Message to 
Young Men and Women.” J udging from 
the number of tickets already disposed of, 
the conversazione on Thursday evening 
promises to be a great success. About one 
hundred ministers from all parts of the 
country have intimated their intention of 
being present; and many of our leading 
laymen and women will also be present. 
Among visitors from abroad who are ex- 
pected are Senator Hoar of Massachusetts, 
the Rey. James Hocart of Brussels, and 
others. The luncheon at the Holborn 
Restaurant is a new feature in the pro- 
ceedings. The President and the Chair- 
man of the Anniversary Sub-Committee 
(Mr. Howard Chatfeild Clarke) have 
invited the delegates or representatives of 
District Associations and Societies to 
meet the Committee and officers of the 
Association, in this social way, as there are 
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so few opportunities in the rush of 
business for friendly intercourse and 
conference, fied, S20, 
—_———___------ = 
THE WEEK’S MEETINGS. 
Tuesday, 23rd May. 

Reception of Delegates and Minis- 
ters by the Sunday School 
Association, 

Annual Business Meeting: Sun- 
day School Association, John 
Dendy, Esq., President. 

Hssex Hall Lecture. by Rev. 
Philp H. Wicksteed, M.A., on 
“ Medizvalism and Modern 
Thought.” 


4.30. 
5.30, 


8.0. 


Wednesday, 24th May. 

Annual Sermon by Rey. Dendy 
Agate, B.A., at Essex Church, 
Notting Hill Gate. 

Luncheon for Delegates of Dis- 
trict Associations and Societies 
at the Holborn Restaurant. 

Annual Meeting: British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association. 

Adjournment for Tea in Council 
Room. ate 

Public Meeting: Addresses - on 
“Our Word and Our Work” 
by the President and other 
Speakers. 


11.30. 


1.45, 


4.0. 
6.0. 


7.0. 


Thursday, 25th May. 

Conference on ‘The Claims of 
Sacerdotalism.” 

Luncheon for Delegates: Sunday 
School Association. 

Central Postal Mission: Annual 
Meeting. 

Ministers’ Conference: Rev. Chas. 
Hargrove, M.A., on “Twenty 
Yearsinthe Unitarian Ministry.” 

Conversazione at the Royal Insti- 
tute of Painters in. Water 
Colours, Piccadilly. 


10.0. 
1.30. 
2.30. 
4.0, 


8.0. 


Friday, 26th May. 

Triennial Conference: Meeting of 
Committee. soe 
Temperance Association: Annual 
Meeting. The Right Hon. the 

Earl of Carlisle, President. 


All Meetings held at Essex Hall, unless otherwise 
stated. 

The Book-Rooms of the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association and the 
Sunday School Association at Essex Hall 
are open daily, 9 till 6, and ‘visitors are 
invited to inspect the Books, Tracts, and 
Photographs on sale. 

The Reading and Reception Room at 
Essex Hall, where ministers and members 
of the Association may make appoint- 
ments with their friends, receive and 
answer letters, &c., will be open daily 
from 10 a.m. to 10 p.m. 


10 30. 
7.0. 


IN-- THE BOOK-ROOM. 

Tue meetings of next week afford to 
many of our friends a welcome oppor- 
tunity of looking over the new books and 
other publications of our two Associa- 
tions and other works of liberal religion 
which are found on the tables of the Book- 
room. We will not urge our friends to 
buy, for we know the fascination of those 
tables, and are well assured that they will 
not leave Essex Hall empty handed. But 
we will take the opportunity of drawing 
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attention to some of the most recent pub- 
lications. 

Aniong the pamphlets published by the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Associa- 
tion, there is the new series of Sermons 
for the Times, of whieh three numbers 
have been issued, the first containing Dr. 
Klein’s two sermons on “ Religion and 
the Service of Truth” and “The Church 
and the Churches,” the second an Address 
by Professor W. H. Hudson on “ Faith 
and Life,” and the third the Rev. Stop- 
ford A. Brooke’s “ Christianity and Social 
Problems.” Then there is a MeQuaker 
Lecture, by the Rev. James Ruddle, on 
“The Authority of the Bible,” the Letter 
to Evangelical Free Churchmen on the 
New Catechism, and the Rev. J. Har- 
wood’s ‘ Christianity and Sacerdotalism.” 
These have already been widely circu- 
lated, and should not be missed by any- 
one who has not already had them. The 
Rev. C. J. Street’s Letters on the “ Irish 
University Question,” reprinted from Taz 
InQuirER, will also be found on the table, - 
and the sermon on ‘ Militarism: the — 
Enemy of Civilisation,” by the Rey. Joseph 
May, of Philadelphia, a part of which 
appears in our presentissue. = 

Wealso draw special attention to a little 
“Catechism of Religion,” by the Rev. H. 
W.. Hawkes, of Bootle, issued by the 
writer, as he says, with “no shred of 
authority’ attaching to it, yet interesting 
to compare with the new KHvangelical | 
Catechism, and good and helpful in itself. 

And we would urge any of our friends 
who do not know the New World to look 
at that substantial and valuable quarterly, 
which is publish in Boston, but represents 
the liberal religious scholarship not of 
America only, but of this country and the 
Continent as well. The current (March) 
number contains an article on ‘ Religion 
and Modern Culture” by Dr. Sabatier, of 
Paris, and one by Mr. G. Buchanan Grey, 
of Mansfield College, Oxford, on “The 
Growth of the Prophetic Literature.” : 

Of new books there are the Rey. Stop- 


| ford A. Brooke’s “Gospel of Joy,” and 


his “ Ship of the Soul” in Clarke’s series 
of “Small Books on Great Subjects,” 
the Rev. M. J. Savage’s “ Our Unitarian 
Gospel,” and a new volume of sermons by 
the Rev. T. R. Slicer, of All Souls’ Church, 
New York, on “ The Great Affirmations of 
Religion.” This striking book we hope 


| soon to notice more fully. The new edition 


of the Rev. J. Hamilton Thom’s “ Christ 
the Revealer,” and the Rev. J. Harwood’s 
selections from Blanco White’s “‘ Ration- 
alist 4 Kempis,” with memoir of the 
author, a booklet by the Rev. J. Crowther 
Hirst, “Is Nature Cruel?” a volume of 
Hymns by the Rev. M. J. Savage, and a ~ 
charming little illustrated edition of the 
Rey. W. ©. Gannett’s “ Year of Miracle” 
we hope will not be overlooked. A 
Friends who have not yet seen the 
“Tife of Henry Morley,” by the Rev. H. 
S. Solly, will find it on the table, also a 
volume of essays on “Prophets of the 
Century,” which contains an essay on 
“Robert Browning” by Dr. Blake Odgers, 
Mrs. Bernard Bosanquet’s recent volume, 
“The Standard of Life,” and two volumes 
of Putnam’s new illustrated series of 
“ Heroes of the Reformation, on Luther 
and Melanchthon.” MEETS oe 
Of the Sunday School Association books 
we trust that everyone has already got 
the two volumes of the Helper. but if 
not, let it be understood that they are 
books vo be: bought, Sit ote Ea a ee 
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WORDSWORTH.—II. 


Srruss of poverty: drew Wordsworth 
home from Paris at. the end of 1792. Had 
his supplies uot failed him it is probable 
he. would have remained among the 
Revolutionists and would have thrown in 
his lot with the Girondist cause. Then 
amid the horrors of ’93 he must have 
run a close chance to end his career with 
the leaders of that party, at the guillotine. 
This was not the only occasion on which 
poverty was to Wordsworth something 
more than a blessing in disguise. 
“He came back to England, nursing in 
his heart the proud, sad consciousness of 
being a “patriot of the world.” The 
burden of this oppressed him, and he 
could not then return to the old scenes he 
had loved so well. ae ; 

It pleased me more 
~« To abide in the great city, where I found 

_ The general air still busy with the stir 

Of that first memorable onset made, 

_By a strong levy of humanity, _ 

Upon the traffickers in negro blood. —— 
This early struggle for slave eman- 
cipation moved him only as a_ part 
of that greater fight for human liberty 
which was to free all men from every 
form of tyranny. Slowly he has to 
learn that this is but a dream, or at best 
a dim and faintly possible hope. The 
years of 1793 and 1794 are the dark, dis- 
tressful years of Wordsworth’s life. The 
mental sufferings of this young “ Repub- 
lican,” as he now calls himself, are 
recorded in the 10th and 11th books of 
the “Prelude.” I[t is only through 
acquaintance with these, and some 
measure of sympathy with the slow 
and laboured process of recovery from 
despair, in presence of the stern realities 
of his time, that we may come to appre- 
ciate the strength and dignity of that 
‘happiness which became the inspiration 
of his life, the undertone of his noblest 
song in the succeeding years. It was no 
easy-going, favoured child of fortune, no 
idle dreamer among flowers and fields, 
that was to become the prophet of 
“Joy im widest commonalty spread ’’— 
of ‘Faith sublimed to ecstasy.” It 
was the man who had known the most 
passionate enthusiasm for human liberty 
and universal fellowship, who had thrown 
himself into that cause with ardour and 
self-forgetfulness, who had. seen : that 
eause desecrated with human blood and 
tears, assailed by the armies of his own 
country, and finally betrayed and trampled 
under foot by the very people whom he 
had believed to be its champions and 
friends. We must remember this, and 
then read that opening chapter of the 
Recluse, entitled “Home at Grasmere,” 
written when the glow of his new life of 
peace and gladness was upon, him in all 
its strength. Though not published in 
full till 1889, this piece was composed in 
1800, the first year of his life at Town End, 
Grasmere. It is the authentic voice of 
one who has found no selfish happiness, 
and is under no illusion as to what life 
for man, on this homely earth, really is. It 
is the utterance of a spirit that has proved, 
by an absolutely sincere and strenuous 
experience, that a relation is possible 
between man and his universe which can 
give him real and profound satisfaction ; 
that without closing his eyes to any, the 
sternest facts of lite, or his ears to the 


« still sad music of humanity,” he may, by 


and move through the years of earthly 
pilgrimage, entranced with the beauty and 
mystery of the world in which his lot is 
cast, 

Apart from, or rather in ¢lose connection 
with, the support which came to him now 
through the fellowship of one or two 
kindred souls, there are three charac- 
teristics of Wordsworth’s own nature 
which made him the poet of hope and 
‘happiness and peace tomen. One is his 
profound and imperishable faith that life 
is meant for joy, and that joy is a power 
by which “ we see into the life of things.” 
Weoweit to M. Legouis, the great French 
eritic of the “Karly Life of Wordsworth,” 
to have made this aspect of the poet’s 
character so clear and beautiful to us. 
“ Wordsworth,” he says, ‘ maintained, 
even to the end, in spite of all the sorrow 
-which came to his knowledge or fell to his 
own lot, a faith in the sovereignty of 
happiness. He looked upon happiness as 
the sign of man’s fitness for the world in 
which he lives, and of a harmony between 
his actions and the law of the universe. 
It is to the soul what health is to the body. 
Sorrow, like sickness, exists only through 
some temporary or lasting defect in 
human nature. Like sickness it may be 
undeserved, but like sickness again it 
may be a mark of inferiority. The 
man who is a_ slave to dejection 
is entitled to pity noless than one who is 
physically infirm ; but if he fails to shake 
off his yoke, it must be admitted that his 
‘vital soul’ is wanting in some essential 
organ, that he lacks an adequate principle 
of life. And to take a pride in one’s 
wretchedness is either ridiculous or pro- 
fane, since it is absurd to pride oneself on 
a deficiency, and irreverent to believe that 
the universe is so odiously contrived that 
those who suffer are more worthy on that 
account than those who dwell in com- 
fort.” 

Next, there is the profound sense of the 
essential unity of man’s life with the life of 
Nature that came upon Wordsworth at 
this time and remained with him to the 
end. This had been the real, though 
vaguely-conscious source of nis joy in the 
time of boyhood and youth. For a while, 
in the years of his despair, he had lost 
this, and came to look on all things, “in 
disconnection, dull and spiritless.” Then 
he learned that thus to look on life is the 
cause of our confused and troubled 
thoughts—that we become slaves to the 
“perpetual whirl of trivial objects.” He 
is freed from this 

Who looks 

In steadiness, who hath among least things 

An under-sense of greatest ; sees the parts 

As parts, but with a feeling of the whole. 

Then it is that Beauty becomes to him 
once more “a living Presence of the 
earth,” and he breaks into song concerning 
those dreams of Paradise and Islands of 
the Blest, which have haunted the human 
mind so long; and he asks why these 
should be 

A history only of departed things, 

- Or amere fiction of what never was ? 

For the discerning intellect of Man, 

When wedded to this goodly universe 

In love and holy passion, shall find these 

A simple produce of the common day. 


This faith in the ultimate unity of man 
and Nature, which George Meredith utters 
in his simple line, “‘ Mind that with deep 
earth unites,’ Wordsworth states in a 


simplicity and renunciation and receptive-| passage, sadly prosaic im its form and 


ness of mind, enter into the great peace, 


phrasing, yet too significant to be omitted 


here. It shall be his purpose, he declares, 
to proclaim in song, 

How exquisitely the individual Mind 
(And the progressive powers perhaps no less 
Of the whole species) to the external World 
Is fitted ;—and how exquisitely too— 
Theme this but little heard of among men— 
The external World is fitted to the Mind; 
And the creation (by no lower name 


Can it be called) which they with blended 
might 
Accomplish ; this is our high argument. 


Finally, we must say that Wordsworth’s 
strength of joy springs from his faith in 
the spiritual reality of life and the world. 
This lover of the beauty of external forms, 
to whom the sight of a lowly celandine 
can be a cause of rapture, who clings 
affectionately to special places, and looks 
on the hills around his dwelling as guar- 
dian, friendly powers, is yet a profound 
mystic at heart, aud knows the inwardness 
of things, as only the seer can know them. 
He tells us that when a boy he was “ often 
unable to think of external things as 
having external existence. Many times 
while going to school have I grasped at a 
wall or tree to recall myself from this 
abyss of idealism to the reality.” It is 
well, perhaps, that not many English boys 
are fashioned thus. Yet this innate and 
intense consciousness of the Unseen be- 
came in later life u source of much of 
Wordsworth’s. extraordinary power as a 
poet and prophet of spiritual faith. The 
passage in the fourth book of the “ Ex- 
cursion,” in which he tells of the child, a 
stranger to the sea, listening with ear 
applied to “ the convolutions of a smooth- 
lipped shell,” and hearing thus murmurs 
like the sound of waves upon the shore, 
is doubtless a true account of his own ex- 
perience. ‘‘ Even such a shell,’”? the Wan- 
derer says to the Solitary, 


The Universe itself 
Is to the ear of faith; and there are times, 
I doubt not, when to you it doth impart 
Authentic tidings of invisible things ; 
Of ebb and flow, and ever-during power, 
And central peace, subsisting at the heart 
Of endless agitation. Here you stand, 
Adore and worship, when you know it not; 
Pious beyond the intention of your thought ; 
Devout above the meaning of your will. 


But the one ideal statement of Words- 
worth’s creed is the classic passage in 
Tintern Abbey. 

T have felt 
A presence that disturbs me with the joy 
Of elevated thoughts; a sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused, 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 
And the round ocean and the living air, 
And the blue sky, and in the mind of man: 


_A motion and a spirit, that impels 


All thinking things, all objects of all thought, 

And rolls through all things. Therefore am I 
still 

A lover of the meadows and the woods 

And mountains ; and of all that we behold 

From this green earth; of all the mighty 
world, 

Of eye, and ear,—both what they half-create, 

And what perceive; well pleased to recognise 

In nature and the language of the sense 

The anchor of my purest thoughts, the nurse, 


The guide, the guardian of my heart, and 


soul 
Of all my moral being. 


There is the revelation of Wordsworth’s 
strength. The impassioned insight of 
such language, the profound sense of 
blended power and beauty and goodness in 
the actual world which it conyeys, may, 
perhaps, hint to us of the inmost secret 
of that joy he desired so much to tell. 
Yet, lest we think him wholly mystic, 
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consider the meaning of that kingdom. 


and too far removed from homely human 
affairs, it were well to read alongside 
this the last book of the “ Excursion.” Its 
great appeal for the education of every 
human child, for the equality of 
opportunity which is the right of all; its 
praise of life’s common things ; its 
strenuous demand for the recognition of 
the natural brotherhood of human kind 
—these show us that, however much he 
soared and dreamed, his feet were on the 
solid earth with ours. 
The primal duties shine aloft—like stars ; 
The charities that soothe and heal and bless, 
Are scattered at the feet of Man—like flowers. 
The generous inclination, the just rule, 
Kind wishes and good actions and pure 
thoughts— 


No mystery is here! Hore is no boon 


For high—yet not for low; for proudly 
graced— 

Yet not for meek of heart. The smoke 
ascends 


T'o heaven as lightly from the cottage hearth 

As from the haughtiest palace. He whose 
soul 

Ponders this true equality, may walk 

The fields of earth with gratitude and hope. 


W. J. Jupp. 


SHORT NOTICKS. 


The Way of Life, 


the greatest of great subjects is Mr. 
Arnold Thomas’s theme. 
way, indeed in such a sermon as that en- 


titled “The Glorious Majesty of Mis 


Kingdom,” in a grandly simple way, he 
rises to the height of his great argument. 


He unfolds the ever old yet ever new 
theme without the stereotyped phrases of 


orthodoxy, and with the clear-sightedness 


of aman who apprehends in no sensational 


way that “The Way” of Christ is as 
humanly arduous, as it is divinely facile. 
Scarcely a single rhetorical adornment of 
any kind beguiles the eye from the simple 
greatness of the theme. We are not only 
‘‘oetting back to Christ”? in much of 
modern writing and thought, but we are 
getting nearer to Jesus and his surround- 
ings. A few saw the Christ, the Lord’s 
anointed, in Jesus ; but how did he and his 
kingdom appear to nearly all at first? 
“They could see nothing glorious or 
majestic in the kingdom which was 
beginning to shape itself under his teach- 
ing and guidance. To their eyes it was a 
dull and sorry affair, haying small attrac- 
tion for any ambitious or patriotic soul; 
and its inaugurator was altogether a dis- 
appointing person. When they saw him 
there was no beauty that they should 
desire him. What was it that they saw? 
They saw the son of a mechanic, a man of 
the people, simply clad, who moved among 
the cottages of the poor, and was even 
found in the houses of the publicans ; who 
talked in the homeliest language, and 
seemed content to take upon himself the 
humble duties of a countty doctor or 
itinerant preacher ; who had a following of 
fishermen, and others in like position— 
men of no social importance and slender 
education; who made no sort of public 
show, who was without, wealth, without 
arms, any of those instruments and appli- 
ances by which great movements can be 
carried to a successful issue. This was 
what they saw; and they were very con- 
temptuous.” In the sermon entitled 
“The Consecration of the Wise-hearted,” 
the preacher appeals to the cultured to 


by H. Arnold 
Thomas, M.A., is the thirteenth of the 
“Small Books on Great Subjects,” and 


Ina very simple 


The Small Book is great in its simplicity, 
its vigour, its courage, its rightness, and 
withal 


its sound sweetness. 
Clarke and Co. Is. 6d.) 

The Story of William Penn, told by 
Miss Frances EH. Cooke, will need no recom- 
mendation to our readers, but they will 
be glad to know that it has been written, 
thus bringing within easy reach of our 
young people the record of a noble life of 
simple heroism and suffering for conscience 
sake, with an aecount of one of the most 
interesting experiments in history, which 
it will be well for them to ponder. Llders 


(James 


as well as young people will read the book 


with pleasure. Brought up in the Com- 
monwealth time, Penn 
Church, Oxford, from the 


College. 


wards through friendship with 


blindness, and also with the 


which he was no_ stranger. 


how he worked with George Fox and then 


organised the State of Pennsylvania, how 
he bore himself in prison and at Court 


and among the Indians of his new 
territory, all this is told with Miss Cooke’s 
accustomed skill, and the imterest of the 
story never flags. The book is sure of a 
cordial welcome. (Headley Bros. 1s. 6d.) 
The Ascent of the Soul, by the Rev. W. 
Robertson Nicoll, M.A., is a collection of 
four addresses, of which the longest gives 
its name to the title of the booklet. This 
address is a- healthy rejoinder to some of 
the aberrations of mysticism, for even 
mysticism may have its aberrations. It 
refers more particularly to Upham, the 
American writer, and his disciples, fol- 
lowersallof their mistress, Madame Guyon. 
Here is a glint from Dr. Nicoll’s foil: 
“Tn the writings of his teacher, Madame 
Guyon, she seems sometimes to be troubled 
with the thought of something amiss, and 
and she complains in her book, entitled 
‘The Torrents,’ that she has lost her con- 
science. Upham thinks that this is a 
right and normal Christian experience. 
She was at rest from the reproof 

of conscience. ., Upham says that 
‘Conscience itself becomes the companion 
and playmate of love, and hides itself in 
its bosom.’” “No,” says Dr. Nicoll, “it 
is not so. Conscience is at peace when it 
knows why it is at peace, when it is 
sprinkled by the blood of Christ. I do 
not know what is to be said of the claim 
to perfection ? Can I be perfect in this 
life? The question, as Mr. Spurgeon has 


said, is as if a beggar should ask how he 
could become a millionaire.’”? We admire 


Dr. Nicoll’s categorical contradiction, 
though we scarcely appreciate its form. 
But we cannot dwell on this subject. 
There is something Horatian about such 
an. epigram as this of Dr. Nicoll’s: 
“Even those whose prosperity seems most 
sure are lightning-rods for the storm to 
strike upon.” Here is a sample of another 
order: ‘It is, as has been said, pre- 
eminently the will of the Father to reclaim 
through Christ for Himself the passions 


that consume themselves, that rich volcanic |. 


was at Christ 
Restoration 
until the Act of Uniformity deprived 
Dr. John Owen of his headship of the 
From him the young man 
received some of his earliest impressions 
of what is worthiest in life, and after- 
the 
Penningtons of Chalfont Grange, and 
Thomas Ellwood, Milton’s reader in his 
noble 
Algernon Sidney was confirmed in his 
fidelity to an ideal of manhood very 
different from that of the Court circles in 
How he 
became a Quaker and what he suffered, 
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region, wasted as it were by fire, which is 
the scene of the apostacies of the heart.” 
Or, again, from the address entitled “ The 
Burning and the Shining”: “ Many that 
are rich cast in much. Many that are 
poor cast in all their living, and it is well 
with them at the last. They may die 
without knowing how they have shone, 
though knowing so well how they have 
burned.” There is something about Dr. 
Nicoll’s use of italics which reminds one 
of the trimming of a wick—the oil and 
the sense flash up brilliantly, as thus: “I 
have set before thee an open door, and no 
man can shut it, for thou hast but little 
strength.” Strange reason. Is it really 
so—that we are invulnerable, that we are 
unsubduable, just because we are so weak ? 
It is so. For it is our weakness known 
and confessed that sets the everlasting 
omnipotence upon our side. Of the four 
addresses the fourth and last likes us 
most—namely, “A Breeze from the 
Eternal Summer.” There is humanity 
(glowing with poetry) in it, as well as 
divinity, and the former in orthodox 
books is always more divine than their 
divinity. Is it a fancy or a fact (and if a 
fact one wonders why) that in orthodox 
books the best fruit is generally at the 
bottom of the basket, and not at the top ? 
Is it that the Inspector of Heresies in 
his rounds must see at the top the 
“sound” things, and that the writers have 
learnt that the Inspectors look through 
magnifying glasses till the smaller things, 
though ‘sound,’ bulk larger than the 
things at the bottom of the basket? 
Caveat emptor. (Isbister and Co. Is. net.) 

Dante, the Divina Commedia, translated 
by the late E. H. Plumptre, D.D., Vol. I. 
* Hell,” Vol? If. “* Purgatory.” ~ These 
are the first two of five promised volumes 
of the late Dean of Wells’ masterly 
translation of Dante, together with a 
fifth volume of his ‘“‘ Studies ” of the great 
poet, fitly completing the whole work. 
The Notes to the poems are printed at 
the foot of the page. To the first volume 
is prefixed a reproduction of G. F. Watts’s 
‘Paolo and Fransesca,”’ to the second 
volume “The Mystical Tree” by Gustay 
Doré. The little volumes are bound in 
limp leather, and when completed will 
form a very charming edition of Dante 
for those who cannot go to the original, and 
also for those who in their study of the 
original desire the help of a distinguished 


scholar. (Isbister and Co, 2s. 6d. net, 
each volume.) 
—_—_———___— 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

[To PustisHers.—All Books, d&c., sent to THE 
INQUIRER will be acknowledged under this head, with 
name of publisher and price, if supplied. The neces- 
sities of our space, however, compel us to lint the 
number selected for critioal notice and review. ] 

No Room to Live: The Plaint of Over- 
crowded London. Is. (“Daily News” 
Office.) 

Local Variations in Wages. 
Lawrence, M.A. (Longmans.) 

Dictionary of the Bible. Edited by J. 
Hastings, M.A., D.D. Vol. 2. 28s.  (T. 
and T. Clark.) 

Modern England. By Justin McCarthy. 
5s. (Fisher Unwin.) 
Is Nature Cruel ? 

(Clarke and Co.) 

Polychrome Bible: Book 
(Clarke and Co.) % 

Polychrome Bible: Book of Ezeviel. 
10s. 6d. (Clarke and Co.) 

Educational Review, Review of Reviews. 


By F. W. 


By J. C. Hirst. . 1s! 


of Joshua. 6s. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


—+>— 

[The Editor is not responsible for the opinions 
expressed by correspondents, LETTERS CANNOT BE 
INSERTED WITHOUT THE WRITER'S NAME; and all 
private information should be accompanied by the 
name and address of the sender.) 

——$9——— 
MORAL FREEDOM AND FORE- 
KNOWLEDGE. 


Sir,—The four letters on this subject 
have been enough to show that the differ- 
ence between Mr. Upton and myself in our 

conception of the Divine Being is funda- 
mental. We approach the Idea of God 
from different sides. The very nature of 
the problem which compels me to postulate 
God forbids me to impute to Him any 
limiting human attribute. It is difficult, 
for instance, to express in sober terms how 
far aloof from my thought of God is the 
suggestion that the chief interest of His 
life may be found, like that of ours, in 
guessing the sphinx-riddle of the future. 
Comprehension of God by the finite mind 
is plainly,in my theism, impossible: but 
communion is possible. I am not pre- 
cluded from believing that kindness,righte- 
ousness, and beauty are modes in which our 
thought can truly, if incompletely, appre: 
hend the Divine. If the yearning for 
some less awful Fatherhood comes over 
me, I can reflect that God is not less, but 
more, than what I long for. The Infinite 
includes the finite: God’s fatherhood, so 
far as Ican conceive it, and also beyond 
what I can conceive, is there. Sucha way 
of thought may justly be called agnostic, 
but surely not sceptical. It does not ques- 
tion the validity of our powers within their 
scope, but only denies that their scope is 
commensurate with God’s nature. 

Mr. Upton, on the other hand, if I rightly 
understand him, posits first of all that 
affinity between God and man which is 
the basis of religion ; and in his desire to 
preserve that affinity undisturbed refuses, 
except under intellectual coercion, to ad- 
mit any element in the nature of God 
which shall be unintelligible to man. So 
it happens that we reach the great gulf of 
the unproveable from opposite _ sides. 
Happily we can both leave the pedestrian 
part of us behind on the brink, and use 
our wings. 

I should like to add, if Mr. Upton will 
allow me, that it was perhaps not quite a 
matter of course that one so incalculably 
better equipped and experienced in this 
field should have treated my modest stric- 
tures with so much patience and, possibly, 
forbearance. | gladly acknowledge the 
-courtesy with which Mr. Upton has replied. 

E. W. Lumnis. 


—_———_709¢——_—_— 


Srr,—I sincerely thank Mr. Lummis 
for his thoughtful and kind letter, though 
I am only too conscious how little the facts 
justify his modest estimate, in the last 
paragraph, of our respective “equipment ”’ 
for this friendly encounter in the lists of 
philosophical discussion. 

The difference between our views is, I 
hink, hardly so great as it seems to him 
to be. In common with Mr. iummis I 
find the only reliable source of insight 
into the nature of God to be the self- 
revelation of the immanent Hternal One 
in our laws of thought, in our progres- 
sive ethical and esthetic ideals, and in 
our spiritual consciousness of communion 
with Him; and I am most fully aware 
that there must be depths in God’s being 


which are altogether beyond the furthest 
reaches of human thought. I entirely 
agree with Mr. Lummis in holding that 
“ Kindness, righteousness, and beauty are 
modes in which our thought can truly, if 
incompletely, apprehend the Divine.” And 
when he adds: “If the yearning for 
some less awful Fatherhood comes over me, 
I can reflect that God ww not less, but 
more, than what I long for,” I can heartily 
endorse these words also. The divergence 
between our views reveals itself, however, 
when I venture to suggest that if we 
accustom ourselves to regard the Supreme 
Reality as out of relation to Time, and 
therefore as a Being to whom our 
necessary laws of thought do not apply, 
we run a Serious risk of forming a con- 
ception of God which is vastly less 
accordant than the ordinary theistic con- 
ception is, with the clearest affirmations 
of the human Conscience and with the 
deepest longings of the human Heart—a 
conception, in short, which is essentially 
different from that of a personal or super- 
personal Deity whose Spirit we may 
grieve by our persistent sinfulness, and 
who is vitally interested in the moral and 
spiritual health and progress of each 
rational soul. 

I feel warm interest in Mr. Lummis’s 
earnest and able endeavour to combine 
the timeless God of Spinoza and ‘Hegel 
and of the Indian pantheists with the 
Hebraic and Christian conception of 
God’s essential Fatherhood, of human 
Free-will, and of the absolute evil of Sin ; 
but neither my own philosophical reflection, 
nor the history of religious thought, 
encourages in my mind the belief that 
such a combination can ever be effectually 
realised. 

CHarues B. Urron. 


[ We are glad to be able to publish these 
two letters at the same time, as a conclu- 
sion to this interesting correspondence. 
Ep. Iyq. ] 
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THE ATONEMENT. 


Sir,—-In his interesting article on the 
“Gospel of the Atonement,” -Mr. W. H. 
Drummond says:' “It is a_ simple 
historical fact that the speculations 
about the Atonement which afterwards 
crystallised into definite forms of doctrine, 
belong not tothe East, but to the West.” 
And again: “Augustine’s doctrine of 
ransom is the product of a society based 
on slavery. Anselm’s doctrine of debt 
reflects the study of law and the hold 
which legal ideas had upon the medieval 
mind.” Now I should be the last to deny 
that, taken as a whole, our current 
theology is deeply coloured by the Western 
channels through which it flowed to us; 
or that Roman law exerted an intimate 
power on theological speculation in the 
Middle Ages. But, surely, in the par- 
ticular instance of the Atonement, it was 
the Greek doctor Gregory, of Nyssa, who 
formulated in its sharpest and most 
revolting form the doctrine of a legally 
binding formula that had to be dealt with 
before man could justly be rescued from 
the power of the devil. It is in his Great 
Catechism that we find the statement that 
the divinity of Christ was the hook, and 
the humanity the bait, by which the devil 
was caught, and so cheated into accepting, 
as the redemption of his bond, a victim 
which he afterwards found himself unable 
to retain. And it is this Gregorian 
doctrine of the Atonement, in various 


modifications, which we encounter every- 
where, both in art and _ literature, till 
Anselm banished it from scientific theology, 
though not from popular tradition. 

And as to Anselm himself, I cannot but 
think that Mr. Drummond does him some 
injustice. The service he rendered to the 
Christian world in raising the doctrine of 
the Atonement precisely to that plane of 
appeal to the moral consciousness and ex- 
perience of man on which Mr. Drummond 
rightly lays such stress, appears to me to 
be inestimable. As to his phraseology, 
Mr. Drummond does not need me to tell 
him that debeo and debitwm may mean not 
only I owe and debt, but I ought and the 
thing I ought to do; and it appears to me 
that from first to last Anselm lays un- 
swerving stress on the inward necessity, 
not the outward obligation, of man filling 
in the void, and restoring the shattered 
order which sin has made in his own 
world, and so recovering his true relation 
to God. With Anselm it is not an 
angered God that has to be appeased, or 
an injured God that demands compensa- 
tion, but a disturbed moral order that 
needs re-harmonising. 

There is always both suggestion and in- 
struction in what Mr. Drummond writes, 
and he can always give a reason for the 
faith that isin him. — It is not likely that 
the points to which I have called atten- 
tion have been overlooked by him; and 
if he will restate his position in such a 
form as to include them, or to explain 
why he ignores or denies them, I have 
no doubt that others, as well as myself, 
will be grateful to him for doing so. 

Paiuie H. WicksrEep. 


a 


THE LONDON APPHAL. 


Srr,—I have read the appeal in your 
columns of the 13th inst., together with 
your editorial remarks in support of it, 
whereby you urge friends ‘ throughout 
the country”’ to contribute. Now, I am 
only a simple countryman, but I have been 
to London, and when there have visited 
the chapels. From what I have thus had 
the opportunity of observing, I should 
have thought that there is much more 
need of building {congregations to fill the 
chapels that already exist, than to build 
new chapels. It must be a fact generally 
recognised, that, except in one or two 
instances, the congregations in London are 
meagre, in some cases miserably so. 
Consequently, a doubt possesses me that 
even where we can afford the money, it 
would be far better to reserve it for our 
own needs (which, Heaven knows, are 
sore enough), than to devote it towards 
an effort to provide more chapels for the 
community in London, whom we _ have 
been in the habit of regarding as con- 
siderably better off than ourselves. 
Indeed, it has struck me that the Appeal 
would have come much more home to the 
heart of the Unitarian body as a whole, 
and have been altogether more impressive, 
if it had been fora National rather than 
a Metropolitan object. Such a course 
would have afforded invaluable oppor- 
tunities of promoting the cause in many a 
centre where the field is really promising, 
but the community too deeply engaged in 
the struggle with financial difficulties to 
turn it to the best account. There must 
be many cases of that character through- 
out the country. I could mention one 
such. G. J. Noreurt. 

Ipswich, May 14 
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THEOPHILUS LINDSEY’S TOMB. 


Srr,—In the north-western corner of 
the Bunhill Fields’ Cemetery stands the 
tomb of Theophilus Lindsey, weather- 
worn and decaying; it silently tells the 
story of his founding the Chapel in Essex- 
street, Strand. It is a sad sight to see 
the tomb of this grand “ Unitarian 
Worthy ” crumbling to dust, neglected 
and forsaken in the City of London amidst 
Unitarians and not far from the scenes of 
his ministry. In this cemetery we see 
how the Wesleyans revere, cherish and per- 
petuate the memory of their noble founder 
Wesley ; also how fresh the memories are 
kept of John Bunyan, Hart, the hymn 
writer, and De Foe, author of “ Robinson 
Crusoe,” by various admirers. How have 
we remembered our saintly Lindsey and 
his courageous wife? Occasionally a few 
admirers from America and our country 
visit the tomb, but more often a workman 
may be seen taking his mid-day meal by 
the side of the tomb and enjoying his rest 
from the busy noise of toil; also boys and 
girls refreshing themselves with games 
among the ‘graves and tombs. At the 


request of some friewds I have undertaken | 


the renovation of Lindsey’s tomb, and pro- 
ceeded with the necessary repairs at a 
cost not exceeding £15. In the tomb 
repose the remains of Mr. and Mrs. 
Lindsey, Thomas Belsham and Mrs. 
«Raynor, who, nearly allied in blood to the 
illustrious “ House of Percy,” esteemed it 
a still greater honour to be the friend 
and fellow-worshipper of Mr. and Mrs. 
Lindsey. 

Subscriptions may be sent to Miss E. 
Sharpe, 2, Highbury-place, N., or to 

JAMES F'ERGUSON, 
22, Cheverton-road, London N. 


———_+e.—____. 


MIRAGLIA’S RELIGIOUS MOVE- 
MENT SPREADING IN SICILY. 


Str,—After several years’ absence from 
Sicily, my frieud Don Miraglia, the Bishop- 
Elect of Piacenza, having gone to Ucria, 
his native town, in the province of Messina, 
to see his mother, met with an enthusiastic 
reception from the people. He preached 
on the religious reform in Italy, first from 
the balcony of his own house in Ueria, 
then from the pulpit of the church there ; 
subsequently in Patti, and is now pre- 
paring to spread the movement in Naples 
and Rome. 

The people of Ucria have proclaimed 
their adhesion to, and solidarity with, the 
Oratorio. di San Paolo (the Church of 
Miraglia) in Piacenza, 

May God protect my brave, beloved 
friend from his enemies, 

FERDINANDO BRACCIFORTI, 

Milan, May 15, 


———_-_—__ $929 


COUNTRY HOLIDAY MOVEMENT. 


Sir,—We are needing two or three 
ladies to act ag country visitors who could 
Secure cottage homes for our London 
Sunday-school children. 

Will you kindly help to make our want 
known to our friends who are interested 
im the Country Holiday Movement for 
weak and ailing children, 

: K. J. Toyz, Gen. Sec, 

156, Stepney Green, London, E, 


ay 15. 


Sn OOO 


MINISTERS’ CONFERENCE. 


Sir,—On behalf of the London Unit- 
arian Ministers’ Meeting, I have great 
pleasure in inviting our brother ministers 
from the provinces to the Ministers’ Con- 
ference at Essex Hall, on the Thursday 
afternoon in Whit-week, at four o’clock. 
An address, on “Twenty Years in the 
Unitarian Ministry,” will be given by 
Rev. Charles Hargrove, M.A., and it is 
hoped there will be a good gathering of 
the brethren on the occasion. 

J. E. Strona, Hon. Sec. 

London Unitarian 

Ministers’ Meeting. 


OBITUARY. 
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MR. ARTHUR GREG. 


Tue death of Mr. Arthur Greg, of 
Eagley, Bolton, which we recorded last 
week, removes from our midst another 
member of a family closely associated with 
what is best in the life of our religious 
community. A son of Robert Hyde Greg, 
and brother of the late Henry Russell 
Greg, who at the time of his death, in 
1894, was President of Manchester College, 
Oxford, Mr. Greg had been for over forty 
years resident at Hagley, and was head of 
the firm of Messrs. J. Chadwick and 
Brother, thread manufacturers. He served 
on the old Astley Bridge Local Board, 
and on the District Council which suc- 
ceeded, it, and when the district was in- 
cluded in the extended borough of Bolton, 
was appointed Alderman of the Ward. 
He was one of the first volunteers in the 
district, and only recently retired with the 
rank of hon. captain. To commemorate 
his brother’s connection with Manchester 
College, Mr. Greg gave the beautiful oak 
screen which now separates the body of 
the college chapel from the entrance ; he 
also gave the oak benches in the chapel 
as a memorial of the sixtieth anniversary 
of the Queen’s accession. He was at the 
time of his death a vice-president of the 
college. 

The funéral service at Dean Row, on 
Monday, was conducted by the Revs. J. 
Felstead and EH. Allen. There was a large 
attendance, including workpeople from 
the mills at Hagley. The Committee of 
Manchester College was represented by 
the Rev. S. A. Steinthal (chairman), 
Messrs. Harry Rawson, J.P., and R. D. 
Darbishire, and the Rev. P. M. Higginson, 
the Principal of the College was repre- 
sented by his son, the Rev. W. H. Drum- 
mond, of Warrington. Mr. Greg, whose 
death was due to pneumonia and pleurisy, 
was sixty-three years of age. 


See 


IN MEMORIAM. 
ARTHUR GREG. 


No more we see your genial face, 

No more we hear your pleasant voice, 

Nor listen to your cheery words. 

The helpful hand, the kindly deed 

Which shed sweet fragrance where you 
went : 

Will sore be missed upon life’s way. 

In the full ripeness of your powers, 

When earth in beauty fresh was clothed, 

God’s Reaper came to call you home 

So swiftly. We can scarce believe 

That we shall ne’er see you again, 

The true, the kindly, gentle soul, 

So rich in courtesy and grace, 


Is now beyond our mortal sight. 


Farewell. ‘Auf Wiedersehen” we cry 
With stricken hearts. When night be 
gone 


We'll meet again some brighter morn. 
Earth’s loss to-day is Heaven’s gain. 


Bolton, Frank Taytor, 
es 
MR. JOSEPH ROBBERDS HOL- 
LAND. 


By the death of Mr. J. R. Holland, of 
Hampstead, we lose a member of a family 
long connected with the ministry of our 
churches, and one who himself took a 
personal interest and share in their work. 
Mr. Holland was the eldest son of tke 
late Rev. Thomas Crompton Holland, for 
many years minister at Loughborough, 
and brother of the late Rev. Thomas 
Holland, of Southport. His mother was 
a sister of the Rey. John Gooch Robberds, 
of Manchester, and his father’s family 
again was closely related to that of the 
Turners. Se ee 

Born at Loughborough in 1828, he went 


“out, asa young man, to the Cape of Good 


Hope, and settled at Port Elizabeth, 
where he resided till 1880. In 1857 he 
married the eldest daughter of the late 
Rey. Noah Jones, of Gateacre. His life 
at the Cape was uneventful, and he took 
little part in public affairs; but his voice 

was always on the side of justice and a 
truly liberal policy, and he recognised 
from first to last the excellence of Sir 
George Grey’s ideas of Colonial govern- 
ment and administration, and felt keenly 
the serious loss that the Colony sustained 
in his removal from it. 

- Returning to England in 1880, Mr. 
Holland settled in Hampstead, retaining 
for some time his connection with his 
business at Port Elizabeth. He had now 
time to take part in some of the social and 
religious work that lay near him; and he 
was atthe time of his death Chairman of 
Committee of the Hampstead Branch of 
the Charity Organisation Society, and 
Treasurer of the Mansford-street Mission. 

For some time past Mr. Holland’s state 
of health had given cause for anxiety, 
and weakness of the heart had warned 
him that the end might come suddenly at 
any time. It could not have come more 
peacefully or painlessly than it did on 

Friday of last week, scarcely more than 
an hour after he had been sitting out in 
the garden in the quiet enjoyment of the 
spring afternoon. He leaves a widow, two 
sons, and one daughter, and with them a 
niece, daughter of his youngest brother 
Frank who died at the Cape of Good 
Hope some time before the family re- 
turned to England. 


Correspondents are requested to note that 
to be sure of insertion the same week, news 
must reach the Office by the first post on 
Thursuay at latest, and the earlier in the | 
week the better. ; : 


Eprs’s Cocoa Essence.—A Tutn Cocoa.—The 
choicest roasted nibs of the natural Cocoa, on being 
subjected to powerful hydraulic pressure, give forth 
their excess of oil, ieaving for use a finely flavoured 
powder—a product which, when prepared with 
boiling water, has the consistence of tea, of which 
it is now with many, beneficially taking the place, 
Its active principle being a gentle nerve stimulant, 
supplies the needed energy without unduly exciting 
the system. Sold only in labelled tins. If unable 
to obtain it of your tradesman, a tin will be sent 
post free for 9 stamps.—James Epps and Co,, Ltd., 
Homceopathic Chemists, London, Seoidteain. a 
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_.. THE INWARD LIFE. 
|. From the Journal of John Woolman. 


-. I wap occasion to consider that it is a 
weighty thing to speak much in large 
meetings for business, for except our minds 
are rightly prepared, and we clearly under- 
stand the case we speak. of, instead of 
forwarding, we hinder business, and make 
more labour for those on whom the burden 
of the work is laid. If selfish views or a 
partial spirit have any room in our minds, 
we are unfit for the Lord’s work; if we 
have a clear prospect of the business, and 
proper weight on our minds to speak, we 
should avoid useless apologies and repeti- 
tions. Where people are gathered from 
far, and adjourning a meeting of business 
is attended with great difficulty, it behoves 
all to be cautious how they detain a meet- 
ing, especially when they have sat six or 
seven hours, and have a great distance to 
ride home. : 


I often saw the necessity of keeping 
down to that root from whence our con- 
cern proceeded, and have cause, in reverent 
thankfulness, humbly to bow down before 
the Lord, who was near to me, and pre- 
served my mind in calmness under some 
sharp conflicts, and begat a spirit of 
sympathy and tenderness in me towards 
some who were grievously entangled by the 
spirit of this world. 


~The natural man loveth eloquence, and 
many love to hear eloquent orations, and 
if there be not a careful attention to the 
gift, men who have once laboured in the 
pure gospel ministry, growing weary of 
suffering, and ashamed of appearing weak, 
may kindle a fire, compass themselves 
about with sparks, and walk in the light, 
not of Christ, who is under suffering, but 
of that fire which they in departing from 
the gift have kindled, in order that those 
hearers who have left the meek, suffering 
state for worldly wisdom may be warmed 
with this fire and speak highly of their 
labours. That which is of God gathers 
to God, and that which is of the world is 
owned by the world. : 

In this journey (through England in 
1772) a labour hath attended my mind, 
that the ministers among us may be 
preserved in the meek, feeling life of truth, 
where we may have no desire but to follow 
Christ, and to be with him, that when he 
is under suffering, we may suffer with 
him, and never desire to rise up. in 
dominion, but as he, by the virtue of his 
own spirit, may raise us. 

We were taught by renewed experience 
to labour for an inward stillness; at no) 
time to seek for words, but to live in the 


spirit of truth, and utter that to the people Ve 


which truth opened to us. y 

I saw at this time that if 1 was honest in 
declaring that which truth opened in me, I 
could not please all men; and I laboured 
to be content in the way of my duty, how- 
ever disagreeable to my own inclination. 


. The place of prayer is a precious 
habitation. . . . I saw this habitation to 
‘be safe—to be inwardly quiet when there 
_ were great stirrings and commotions in 
the world. 


- Tur only way-to make other people good’ 
_s to be good.—@, MacDonald. = 


THE CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


—-o——— 


Good Things also Grow. 


Ir we are offered the gift of a puppy 
dog, we know that the puppy will grow; 
yet that may not bea reason why we should 
refuse it. Let us ask what sort of a dog 
it is going to be, because some dogs are a 
treasure. If this is going to be a bulldog, 
you do not want it, for it is not pretty, and 
its habit of biting and holding on, and 
never letting go, isnot nice. But perhaps 
it is a Newfoundland dog; and then it will 
grow very large, and if you fall into the 
water it will plunge in and bring you out. 
Another large deg which saves people’s 
lives is the St. Bernard dog. It is named 
after the monastery of St. Bernard in the 
Alps, because the monks there keep dogs of 
this sort. Sometimes a traveller crossing 
the mountains in the snow becomes very 
tired and sits down, or even falls down 
exhausted. The cold makes him feel 
sleepy, and there is no one to rouse him 
and remind him that if he sleeps he will 
not wake again. The snow covers him, 
and he would be frozen to death if succour 
did not soonarrive. But one of these dogs 
comes along, he smells him, and scratches 
away the snow, and warms the traveller 
with his breath and with his body, and 
wakes him up. The traveller sees a basket 


| hanging round the doe’s neck, with food 


and wine in-it. He drinks the wine and 
is refreshed ; he takes the food and begins 
to eat; and then the dog hurries back to 
the monastery to bring help. The travel- 
ler’s life is saved. A dog of that sort is 
worth his weight in gold. Ifa little puppy 
is offered you asa gift, and you are told 
that it will grow big, you will say—All the 
better ! 

Some years ago there was an American 
water-weed brought to this country, and 
it soon filled the ponds and streams, so fast 
did it grow. They say that “ill weeds grow 
apace.” The farmers and others wished 
it had never been brought over at all ; for, 
although a little of it might have looked 
pretty, it was a great nuisance when it left 
room for nothing else. | When people 
use the proverb, however, and:say that 
ill weeds grow apace, they are not think- 
ing of weeds that fill the pond and choke 
the stream, but of bad ways and habits 
which occupy our thoughts and take up 
our time. Suppose we read tales by day 
and go to the theatre at night, and do this 
once a month, and then once a week, and 
then twice a week or oftener, these things 
will so fill our heads that there will be no 
room for useful knowledge, and so fill up 
our time that our proper work will be 
neglected. The stream of life will not 
flow healthily and prosperously. 

It is a great blessing that some other 
things grow fast besides weeds. How do 
we get our bread? It grows, and grows 
fast—erows in the fields. Our thoughts 
must go beyond the baker’s shop. Bread 
is made from flour, and flour is obtained 
by grinding corn, <A grain of corn is a 
little thing. If I hold up agrain, itseems 
ridiculous to talk of feeding millions of 
people with it. But a grain of corn will 
erow. Put it in the ground and it will 
‘send up a stalk which will bear thirty 


grains, or even sixty. Suppose it be but’ 


thirty, and we sow them all, and they each 
bear thirty in the second season—how 
many is that? 900—right! Then if we 
sow all the 900, how many shall we get in 


the third year P—“ 27,000.” Now, by- 


and-by get your slates and calculate and see 
how very soon you get into millions! 
More than twenty-one millions in the 5th 
year! What a blessing that good things 
increase and multiply, and not weeds 
alone! Suppose your pennies were to 
multiply like that: you would soon be 
rich. Itis of no use putting pennies in 
the ground, they will not grow. You can 
put them in the bank though, and then 
they will bear interest. And when you 
have saved enough you can go into 
business and many profits. Many men have 
begun with only half-a-crown, and have 
become prosperous. ‘The way to lay the 
foundation of a fortune is to spend less 
than you earn, and never let your pocket 
be empty; save something every day, and 
lay it out in a way that makes more 
of it. é 

Ufaney, however, I hear a little girl 
saying—‘“‘J have no money to save, and Ido 
not want to be rich; but I should like to 
do some good. What can a little girl 
do?” 

I will tell you. She can speak a kind 
word, and lend a helping hand, and so 
help to make life happy for others. ‘“ Yes, 
but I can do so little,” you say, “and what 
Ido does not increase like the corn. I 
am only one, and I have only one pair of 
hands, and what I can do to-day is hardly 
more than I did yesterday.” Now that 
may be a mistake; a good action is often 
like seed that grows and multiples, because 
it sets an example. 

We ought not to sit idle and fancy that 
one person can do so little. Jesus Christ 
was only one when he began his work, and 
now his followers are numbered by millions 
and millions. He first gathered about him 
twelve disciples,and taught them, and then 
he sent them out to teach others. In that 
way his good teaching soon filled “ all the 
world.” He knew that it would be so, for 
he likened it toa grain of mustard seed, 
which is very small at first, but swells 
when it is put into the ground, and grows 
to be a great tree. G. Sz. Crair. 


PEACH. 


Wert half the power that fills the world 
with terror, 
Were half the wealth bestowed on camps 
and courts, 
Given to redeem the human soul from 


error, 
There were no need for arsenals and 
forts. 
The warrior’s name would be a name 
abhorréd ! 


And every nation that should lift again 

Its hand against a brother, on its forehead 

Would wear for evermore the curse of 
Cain ! 


Down the dark Future, through long 
generations, : 
The echoing sounds grow fainter, and 
then cease ; : 
And, like a bell, with solemn, sweet 
vibrations, : é 
I hear once more the voice of Christ say 
“ Peace!” ; 
Peace! and no longer from its brazen. 
portals 
The blast of war’s great organ shakes 
the skies ! 
But beautiful as songs of the immortals, 
The holy melodies of love arise ! 


H. W. Lonersiiow. 
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AT WHITSUNTIDE. 


Durine the coming week the annual 
meetings of the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association, the Sunday 
School Association, and other societies 
interested in the welfare of our re- 
ligious community and the work to 
which it is called, will bring together 
friends from all parts of the country 
for counsel and good-fellowship. At 
Whitsuntide the questions always recur 
with fresh vividness, when we are pre- 
paring for discussions and anxious to 
strengthen the bonds of union and the 
various agencies for good work—Have 
we the true spirit of religious life ? 
What is the over-mastering purpose 
that brings us together? In what 
temper shall we engage in the dis- 
cussions which demand our attention ? 
In what, or, rather, in whom, is our 
surest trust, and where do we look for 
the strength that must prevail? Such 
questions we must ask most directly of 
ourselves, searching our secret motives, 
testing the quality of our own inward 
life, both as individuals and asa people 
gathered into worshipping societies. 
And a further useful test is found in 
considering our attitude towards other 
religious bodies, and the wider move- 
ments of religious life in the world. 

We shall be asked during the coming 
week to consider questions bearing on 
spiritual freedom and personal religion, 
especially as affected by the claims of 
sacerdotalism. Such questions are 
forced on our attention by the acute 
discussions within the Church of Eng- 
land and in other European countries ; 
and, apart from the interest every 
citizen of this country must have in 
the National Church, there are in “ the 


ra . 
crisis“ object-lessons from which we: 


may learn wisdom for ourselves. At 
the recent meeting of the Congrega- 
tional Union a paper on sacerdotalism 
was read by Mr. J. Compron Rickerv, 
M.P., which drew such a_ lesson. 
Sacerdotalism he described as imposing 
upon the people by external authority 
a faith set above reason. What was 
wanted was ‘‘ to meet it with a restate- 
ment of religion in accordance with 
faith and reason, and yet in touch with 
religious fervour.” Others have urged 
disestablishment as the only remedy, 
and the Congregational Union has 
appointed Mr. J. Carvenn WILuiams, 
M.P., the distinguished champion of 
Disestablishment, as Chairman for 
next year. But however just and desir- 
able on other grounds the disestablish- 
ment of the Church of England may 
be, there seems to us a curious in- 
consequence in the argument, since 
the most purely sacerdotal of all 
Churches in this country is not estab- 
lished, and there are other bodies also 
not free from the dangers of a growing 
sacerdotalism. The true remedy is, in 
our view, that urged by Mr. Comprron 
Ricxett, the restatement of religion in 
the form of a worthier and profounder 
truth, and, we would add, a renewed 
demonstration of that truth in the 
power of the Spirit. Such is the call 
which comes to-day to our Free 
Churches, as to all who believe in 
spiritual freedom and in the divine sig- 
nificance of reason and conscience, 
with which no priest may interfere. 

Most interesting light has recently 
been thrown on this subject from other 
quarters beyond the borders of this 
country. 

A lecture of Professor Harnacr’s, 
recently published in an English trans- 
lation, and entitled ‘‘ Thoughts on the 
Present Position of Protestantism,’’* 
utters a warning against what the 
author considers to be the surrender of 
the Protestant Church in Germany to 
a growing spirit of sacerdotalism. 


“The chief enemy to-day,” he says, 
“igs not political Catholicism, or ‘ Ultra- 
montanism,’ although that is a tendency 
which never ceases to be dangerous. It 
is Catholicism as a religion and an eccle- 
siastical spirit that threatens us; it is 
clericalism and ritualism, the alluring 
union of exalted piety and solemn secu- 
larity, and the substitution for religion of 
obedience.” 


The Protestant conception of the 
Church as “‘a congregation of faithful 
men” is forgotten, and while the 
growth of scientific knowledge and 
of the historical sense has_ de- 
stroyed the dogmatic system, which 
was formerly the standard of faith, 
there is yet a growing emphasis laid on 
“‘ the Creed” as a symbol of unity, on 
liturgical uniformity, on the sacra- 
ments and those who administer them, 
as of peculiar sanctity, and on the 
Church as an institution. Thus, in 
Professor Harnacx’s view, the Pro- 
testant Church of Germany tends to 


* Translated with the author’s sanction by T, B. 
Saunders, (A. and C. Black, Is, 6d. net.) 


become a second Catholic Church, 
“ without the Por, and the saints and 
monks.” And yet he refuses to des- 
pair. 

Protestautism has only to remember its 
original principles, and the duty incum- 
bent upon it to shut its ears to no form of 
truth, and then it is impregnable. These 
are the principles which demolished 
Medicvalism; whi:sh produced men of 
individual character; which helped to’ 
found and develop modern culture. 


Protestants seem to be weak, because 
they do not fight in close columns. 
But they will not surrender. They 
hold to individual responsibility, and 
they will not desert their Church, but 
strive to retain it asa Church of Faith, 
Freedom, and Patience. Such is Dr. 
Harnack’s appeal to his fellow-country- 
men. 

From France we hear of a movement 
of the greatest significance from out 
of the bosom of the Catholic Church 
itself. In this month’s Contemporary 
Review there is an article by the Abbé 
Bovurrier on ‘the Evangelical Move- 
ment among the French Clergy,” show- 
ing ‘how wide-spread is the revolt of 
the priests against the tyranny of the 
Church of Rome, and how in many 
places there has been a popular res- 
ponse, priests who publicly come out 
from the Church being no_ longer 
stamped with disgrace, but eagerly 
listened to by many of their old parish- 
ioners, as the preachers of a truer 
gospel. Since October, 1897, M. 
Bovurrir has been editing a monthly 
journal, Le Crétien Frangais, as the 
organ of the revolting priests, and a 
little volume of selections from this 
paper, compiled and translated by Mr. 
J. Brieruey of the Christian World, 
under the title “‘ Rome from Inside,” t 
shows how deeply rooted and genuine 
the movement is. : 

May we not say that under various 
aspects and in different lands these 
are motions of the One Spirit, calling 
to truer life? We shall be more faith- 
ful in our own place, and better fitted 
to receive fresh enlightenment, as we 
learn to recognise and heartily to wel- 
come the new light wherever it appears. 


Winitrrep Hovsr.— The Children’s 
Invalid Home celebrated its eighth birth- 
day by an At Home on Saturday last, 
when nearly a hundred guests assembled 
to see the arrangements of the Home, 
and to be introduced to the sixteen little 
patients who are there. After a few 
words of welcome from Miss M. Pritchard, 
the children gave a small entertainment of 
songs and simple recitations, which they 
had prepared with intense pleasure for 
the occasion. Everyone then adjourned 
into the garden for tea, The friends 
assembled expressed themselves as 
thoroughly pleased with the general 
appearance of the Home and its arrange- 
ments, while the happy faces of the 
children bore witness to the delight they 
took in having “a party of their own.” 


+ James Clarke and Co, Is. 
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SECULAR AND SACRED. 
BY THE REY. H, GOW, B.A. 
“Whether therefore ye eat or drink, or 


whatsoever ye do, do all to the glory of 


God.”—1 Cor. a». 31. 


Mr. Spurceon used to say that he 
smoked to the glory of God. It is a 
daring expression, one which only a very 
good raan whose life was devoted to doing 
God’s will could employ without cant, but 
after all it is the only religious justifica- 
tion of any of our actions. If we are 
God’s children, if our lives are under 
His guidance and given us for high 
purposes, then there can be no part of 
them which is without reference to Him. 
Paul’s words are sufficiently daring, 
asserting, as they do, that we can and 
ought to eat and drink to the glory of 
God. He does not divide the sacred from 
the profane, the holy from the secular. 'To 
him there is nothing unclean in itself. It 
is the spirit of the act, the purpose, the 
plan of life with which it is connected 
that makes it sacred or profane. 

We often hear it said that modern life 
is being secularised. What do we mean 
when we say this or assent to it?’ What 
we ought to mean is that men and women 
are more and more concerning themselves 
with the transitory material things of this 
life: what we often do mean is that men 
and women are more and more managing 
their owa affairs independently of the 
organised churches, which, in a sense, 
represent religion, The word secular 
comes from a Latin word meaning a 
generation or anage. A secular employ- 
ment then means an employment that 
works only for temporal, not for eternal 
advantages: a secular tendency is a 
tendency to care more for short pleasures 
than for long ones, for things that change 
and decay rather than for the things that 
wax not old. So far as there is any real 
distinction between secular and sacred, it 
is this distinction between the seen and 
the unseen, the transitory and the per- 
manent, the temporal and the eternal, and 
I shall return to this real meaning of 
secular in a few minutes. But what 
many people mean by the’ growing 
secularisation of the world, is that amuse- 
ments, literature, education, almsgiving, 
and many other forms of human activity 
are passing out of the control of Christian 
churches into the hands of those who 
make them the business of their lives. 
We have seen indeed a slight set back to 
this tendency in the last few years in 
education, so thatthe leading church of 
our country has perhaps a somewhat 
stronger hold to-day upon elementary 
education than it had two years ago. But 
the movement upon the whole is quite 
clear and unmistakable. In early English 
times almost all important forms of 
human activity were portions of church 
work. The priests were the lawyers, the 
physicians, the architects, the poets, the 
historians, the dramatists, the teachers, 
and the almoners of their age. Almost 
the only things relegated to the laity were 
fighting and commerce. Those were the 
two only important employments which 
were distinctly secular. There were, as 
we all know, priests who took part in 
battles, there were no doubt priests who 
engaged in commerce, but these activities 
were not generally regarded as quite 
legitimate occupations for the priest, 
while law, medicine, architecture, litera- 
ture, education, and many other kinds 


better done when it is free from ecclesi- 


As long as unsectarian education was not 


ideal of an unsectarian education was 
realised to the utmost of our power. 
when it was recognised as the best method 
by the people at large, although the 
recognition was not quite so full and com- 
plete as we could have wished, we gladly 


church, is the secularisation of the Sun- 


using the term secular—namely, freedom 
from ecclesiastical control, we ought not 
to be afraid of the secularisation of the 


not for the church or for the clergyman. 
We do not fulfil the whole idea of the 


or even twice. 
taken up one of two positions, saying 
either this 
my day. Itis not God’s day, any more 
than any other day. So far as serving 
God is concerned, there will be much 


more difficulty encountered on the six 


be some praise and prayer in every day 
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of work were in early days 
confined to the priesthood. We have 
developed very much since those 
days. Law, medicine, architecture and 
literature have been established as in- 
dependent professions, and education and 
almsgiving are developing in the same 
direction. So far as secularisation means 
this separation of various important pro- 
fessions from direct control by the church, 
we may regard it as a matter for congratu- 
lation. It sets the church free for its own 
definite work of preaching the Gospel. 
There is no doubt that education will be 


almost | young, in prayer and praise toGod. Ibis 


good that Sunday should be secularised, if 
that means that we recognise, on the one 
hand, that it is not God's only day, and, 
on the other hand, that it is not a mere 
church function. It is essentially a free 
day, in which our deeper affections can 
find time to expand, a day sacred to the 
home, to the life of the spirit, a day to 
think quietly of our life, a day of rest 
both from the excitements and the 
drudgeries of daily work. 

_ It is because the Sunday newspaper 
interferes with this essential character of 
the Sunday, vot because it interferes with 
the parson and not because it is wrong in 
itself, that it seems to me objectionable. 
It is well that we should know what is 
going on about us in politics, in com- 
merce, in sport, in literature, and in life 
generally. A large acquaintance with 
contemporary thought and action in all 
departments of life is an education and a 
safeguard to our own lives, as well as a 
legitimate amusement and an assistance 
to us in our work. But we need some 
time for larger and more important things 
than these, a time of freedom from this 
devouring eagerness to know everything 
that is happening, a time of quiet 
thought: a time when, if we read, we 
read books of permanent value, a time 
when the spirit shakes itself free from the 
fetters of its daily work and thought, and 
from the fetters of other people’s daily 
work and thought as well, a time of 
enlargement of thought, of reverie, and 
of quiet gladness and peace. That peace, 
that freedom of spirit, that power to 
stand apart for a little time from our 
ordinary duties and pleasures, that power 
of detachment which Matthew Arnold 
insisted was so important in every life, is 
threatened and endangered by the Sunday 
newspapers. ‘The world’s ways are more 
than ever pressed upon us: they fill up 
all our thoughts, and leave no opportunity 
for the soul to feel free and alone, and to 
look at life with its own eyes in quietness 
and confidence. It is not, then, because I 
am jealous for the power of the church, 
but because we ought all to be jealous for 
the freedom of the soul, that I think we 
ought, as far as possible, to resist this new 
development. 

Secularisation, then, in so far as it 
means freedom from ecclesiastical control, 
is not to be feared or deprecated. One 
great profession, or activity, or institution 
after another emerges into independent 
responsible individuality, after having 
been fostered for a time by the church 
and having grown up under its guidance. 
It is better that they should be free from 
the church if only they realise their 
responsibility to God and man. But if 
the world is being secularised in the sense 
of caring more for the temporal than the 
eternal, morefor the transitory than the per- 
manent, more for the seen than the 
unseen, that is a much more serious 
thing. This, however, is not a conflict 
between the church and the world; or 
between Sunday and Monday; itis a con- 
flict in the soul between the things that 
are real and the things that are unreal, 
between what leads to peace and life and 
what leads to misery and death. Sunday 
might be observed as strictly as it was by 
our Puritan ancestors, and yet this 
secularisation of soul might be going on. 
To care most for money-making or for 
pleasure, to throw all the passion and 
power of sustained work, which God has 


astical control, when it is made the serious 
study of a lifetime and is raised to the 
dignity of an independent profession. 
That was the attitude of many of our 
churches in connection with education. 


given by the State it was felt to be a duty 
to maintain our day schools, where this 


But 


retired from this field of work and 
ungrudgingly yielded our task to abler 
hands, feeling that a work so important and 
so large ought to stand by itself uncon- 
nected with any one sect or church. 

Now the most striking example of 
secularisation at the present time, in this 
sense of freeing itself from control by the 


day. Inthe sense in which I have been 


Sunday. The Sabbath was made for man, 


Sunday by attending public worship once 
Ministers have too often 


is God’s day or this is 


more effort needed, there will be much 


days on which we are engaged in 
our ordinary work. So far as praise 
and prayer are concerned, there ought to 


that passes. It is a day indeed set apart 
for public worship amongst other things, 
and it would be a most serious loss to the 
life of any nation when such public 
worship, uniting them as brothers and 
sisters with acommon Father, ceased from 
their midst. 

But it is not God’s day in any peculiar 
sense, still less is it the minister’s day in 
which the congregation should’ submit 
itself to his influence and teaching. It is 
peculiarly our own day, the day for the 
soul to be quiet and free and thankful. 
Putting away from us the work which 
occupies and must occupy so large a 
portion of our thoughts, the work which, 
just because we devote ourselves to it 
throughout the week, limits and narrows 
our mind, putting away the worries and 
problems of our daily occupations, we 
want to look at life in a free wholesome 
way, we want to think of others with 
whom, through our work, we come into 
conflict or competition, in a sympathetic, 
large, generous spirit, we want to join 
with our fellows, rich and poor, old and 
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given us for noble service, into these 
things, to look at life continuously with 
these aims and ideals, that is the 
secularisation which is to be feared. The 
man who has realised how much love 
means, how much obedience to principle 
means, how much the following of high 
ideals means, the man who feels that these 
things are of far more importance to his 
life than money or pleasure, is the man 
whose life is sacred and not secular. His 
life, in all its parts, is dominated and con- 
trolled by noble purposes. It may be a 
life of very ordinary acts and thoughts, of 
the same commonplace pattern outwardly 
as ten thousand others. But it is not a 
secular but a sacred life, although it may 
be engaged constantly with transitory 
things, because the eternal, not the world, 
is in his heart. 
the kinds of work we do, but by the 
spirit in which we do the work that lies 
ready to our hands. Things are not 
divided into secular or sacred according as 
they belong to the church or the world; 
they are made secular or sacred by the 
way in which they are treated. They are 
secular if regarded as ends in themselves ; 
they are sacred if they are seen to be 
_ parts and necessary parts of one great 
plan, subserving higher uses than their 
own. 


It is no wild impossible idea but a sober, 
statement of real fact, that if we would 


make life holy and strong and powerful, 
whether we eat or drink or whatsoever we 
do, we should do all to the glory of God. 


MILITARISM—THE ENEMY OF 
CIVILISATION.* 


BY THE REV. JOSEPH MAY. 


Tue word I am using—militarism—is 
new. It has arisen under the exigencies 
of modern days to formulate the idea of 
the enormous extent, and the terrible, 
scientific orderliness of the preparations 
for warfare now existing among the great 
nations. It implies the organisation, 
as seen in Hurope, of whole populations 
into standing armies, always ready for 
service. 

But the thing is only new in its propor- 
tions, its elaborateness and the terrible 
instruments it commands; and the under- 
lying principle is as old as human nature. 
It goes back beyond the period of. our 
humanity, to that in which men were still 
only brutes. It is the principle of self- 
assertion, in its highest form, supported 
by the enormous material power of great 
peoples, and directed to utilise all the 
gains of science and civilisation in the 
interests of brute-force. 

Militarism is the orderly expression, in 
forms now methodical and costly beyond 
description, of the principle formulated in 
the ancient and infidel maxim, “ Might 
makes right.” It organises. the animal 
propensity, so soon as there arises any con- 
flict of interest, to resort, not to rational 
processes of mutual consideration and 
conciliation, but to physical strife. It 
invests the heroes of force with a lustre 
which the men of intellect, of religion, of 
art, of benevolence, cannot attain. It 
blinds the eyes of the people to their true 
interests. Under its influence, men dis- 
credit the principles which have been dear 
and which are most highly essential to 
their welfare—as we are seeing to-day 


* From a sermon preached in the First Unit- 
arian Church of Philadelphia, March 26, 1829, 


We are not divided by. 


among our own people... The spirit of con- 
quest aroused among us, flouts to-day the 
axioms of our immortal Declaration of 
Independence. 

How ean this be so, my friends.? How 
can a population of quiet people, pursuing 
the avocations out of which their comfort 
and welfare are procured, be-excited to the 
terrible excesses of war’s pecuniary 
extravagance, of cruelty mutually inflicted 
by combatants utterly unknown to each 
other, to the rage of battle, to murder, 
incendiarism and rapine ? 

It is perfectly plain, how. It is simply 
because in our race, still imperfectly 
advanced in a true and high civilisation, 
there lingers, below our culture, below our 
morality, below our religion, the element 
of barbarism, the quality of the brute. 
Within the limits of orderly communities, 
in the relations of individuals, this element 
of our nature has been taught restraint. 
Society has been possible because, at 
length, the assertion of the brute in the 
relations of life has been found: incom- 
patible with the orderly, decent and happy 
life which communities have resolved to 
maintain, and they will no longer tolerate 
it that individuals should vindicate even 
their clearest rights by physical force. 
The majority simply will not permit 
citizens who disagree to fall to fighting in 
our streets. If two of you havea cause of 
dissension, no longer may you saddle your 
horses, and with armour and arms, meet 
each other, backed by your retainers, in 
such contests as were habitual in feudal 
times. Civilised societies ordain laws, 


| provide courts of justice, and absolutely 


Insist on peace among their members. 
The brute exists in us all. Passion exists 
in the most refined, as a rudiment of 
feeling. But, so far has civilisation 
advanced, the lower propensities are re- 
strained to the point of practical non- 
existence. On the borders of civilised 
lands—in Arizona and New Mexico— 
private warfare is still practised. Our 
Southern fellow-citizens defy law and 
cruelly murder defenceless accused persons 
—at least those of a different colour. 
Occasionally, a riot breaks out in more 
polished communities, in which classes of 
men, more brutal than the rest, for a 
moment assert themselves and fling them- 
selves against the forces of order and 
government. But, effectively, in private 
relations, the brutality which was rampant 
in barbarous periods, and which controlled 
all in the still earlier times of savagery, is 
conquered and, as an overt fact, extir- 
pated. : 

But, as between peoples, over whom a 
common law has not yet extended itself, 
authoritatively, the same citizens who will 
not tolerate brutalism among themselves, 
still uphold brute-force as a justifiable 
principle of mutual behaviour and means 
of adjusting their differences. They re- 
joice in its horrible deeds. They invoke 
it enthusiastically. The principle under- 
lying international war is exactly the same 
as that of the duel or the street fight. But 
it is still possibly to glorify it, and for 
civilised men to practice it at the end of 
the nineteenth century of Christianity. 

This, I say, is simply due to the sur- 
vival of barbarism in civilised times and 
peoples. It marks the limit of all that 
religion, science, culture have so far been 
able to do in lifting men above the brute 
to the nature and condition of children of 
God. 

I am not saying that it is yet possible 


season. 


Influence the evening may bring. 


to abandon all: resort ‘to, force in main- 
taining the institutions of men, and the 
good order of communities. So long as 
there linger barbarous elements in a ¢om- 
munity, and criminal» imdividuals and 
classes ready to break the peace of civilised 
society, so-long some orderly force will be 
required, as in cities we, maintain the. 
police. Perhaps the day, even-of warfare, 
is not wholly past, although -L believe. it. 
never need _be necessary now, if any nation 
will on its. owh. part. fixedly maintain 
justice, manifest consideration and perse- 
vere in a self-controlled policy of imternal 
civilisation. Would all the civilised 
nations together, abandoning selfish greed, 
devote themselves, severally, to the real 
interests of their peoples, it would never 
occur again. What I am’ saying implies 
that, however. it should occur, it would 
still exhibit the deficiency .of the world’s 
civilisation... Waar is» the- device of- the 
barbarous period . of --social progress. «, If 
practised by civilised... peoples,.'in some 
crucial exigency, it. should: still be deemed, 
like capital punishment;.a ‘horrible and 
tragic thing, not: to be-gloried: in, but 
penetentially to be lamented .- before 
Almighty God; What militarism does, is 
to entrench this barbarism as a permanent 
fact in civilisation; to gild it over so:that 
its brutality is not clearly seen by.civilised 
eyes. And this is the comprehensive. evil 
of militarism. It makes it, at this moment, 
the most effective foe of. human: progress, 
the most dificult obstacle in the way. of 
advancing ciwilisation. « ~ wanseses 


NOTES FROM CALCUTTA. 
Calcutta, April 6, 1899. 

THERE is a good story told ofa member 
of the Shah’s suite, when that monarch. 
was on a visit to England some years ago. 
At a reception in London, ‘one of. the 
guests said to this gentleman: ‘I believe 
your countrymen worship the sun, do they 
not?” “ Yes,” smartly replied the Parsee, 
“and so,would you if ever you saw him!” 
We see the sun in Calcutta; and that. we 
feel “him” also.is a-proposition which 
nobody here would dispute. A few. days 
agothe new Viceroy—who, by the way, has 
impressed all India by the. ability, the 
candour, and the independent tone of his 
replies to addresses of weleome—said that 
it had been too. hot to make speeches. So 
he has gone off to the cooler air of Simla, 
where, instead of orations, there will be a 
succession of social gaieties. Everybody 
who is anybody in Calcutta will follow. 
Those who stand just outside the inner 
circle will go to Darjeeling. Those whose 
purse-strings. do not reach to-Simla or 
Darjeeling will stay at home—and swelter. 
Their summer outings are ‘confined to the 
Maidan and the Eden Gardens, which are 
to Calcutta what the parks are to London. 
Eden Gardens is the fashionable pro- 
menade and drive during the Calcutta 
When the season is over, and 
“the upper ten” find life worth living 
only at Simla and Darjeeling, the “com- 
mon people,” having endured the broiling 
sun amid the blaze of day, resort. to. the 
Eden Gardens to. enjoy whatever cooling 
“<The 
breeze of éve”’ is not an infrequent visitor 
there, and it is delightfully refreshing after 
the grilling sunshine. The baking heat 
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is. not without its compensations. - 


There are some noticeable contrasts on 


the - surface of things between Madras 
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and Caleutta.. In Caleutta there is even 
_a-larger proportion of natives in Kuropean 
costume. The rest of the native popula- 


_ tion—of course, the great majority—may 


be divided, as Hopkinson Smith divides 
the Mexicans, into two classes, those who 
have something on and those who have 
almost nothing. The prevailing colour is 
white. One misses the infinite variety of 
tints.that gives picturesqueness to tue 
dress of the Madrasses. Then, again, 
there is an almost total absence of the 
Brahminical marks on the forehead. In 
twelve weeks I have seen but five persons 
with those outward and visible signs of 
Brahminical cults, and one of those five 
was a Madras gentleman. The omission 
is the very rare exception in Madras. 
Once again, there is not the same rigid 


abstinence from forbidden fruit as in 


Madras. A Burmese gentleman, who has 
become a personal friend, tells me that he 
recently went into a dining-room, called a 
“Hindu Restaurant,’ expecting to- see 
only Hindu dishes, when, to his astonish- 
ment, he found a number. of Hindus 
eating beef! I ventured to remind him 
that this was only a case of reversion, that 
beef was a common article of food in the 
‘Vedic period, that in the Brihaddranyka 
Upanishad it is enjoined, that a husband 
and wife who wish to have born to them a 
son who should be famous, a public man, 
a public speaker, and learned in all the 
Vedas, should nourish themselves upon. 
the meat of a young or an old bull. 

It was Gautama the Buddha who first 
absolutely prohibited. meat. But, not- 
withstanding the spread of Buddhist 
views, beef was a recognised article of 
Hindu food about the beginning of the 
Christian era. By the time of Yajna- 
valkya, beef-eating had come. to be regarded 
as a sin; and by the beginning of the 
fifth century A.p., vegetarianism had 
become firmly established. My friend 
was surprised at the disregard of restric- 
tions about food; but it is the general 
testimony that, with the spread of Western 
ideas, there is now great freedom in the 
choice of food. Prior to the establish- 
ment of British rule even smelling beef 


‘while cooking—let alone eating it—was 


considered an offence sufficiently heinous 
to be punished with excommunication. 
But now eating whatever one likes no 
longer subjects a Hindu to excommunica- 
tion. Iam told by a competent authority 
that among educated Hindus in Bengal, 
the number of those who disregard caste- 
rules about food is, at the present day, 
greater than those who still observe them. 
The heterodox Hindus, as my friend saw, 
openly dine at the table, and partake of 
forbidden animal food cooked and served 
by non-Hindus, or very low-caste, or 
practically no-caste, Hindus. If such is 
the result within seventy-eight years 
of the establishment of the first Hnglish 
school, and within thirty-nine years of 
the foundation of the first English 
University in India, one can easily predict 
what the result will be half a century 
hence with the increasing spread of 
English education. 

The Brahmo movement in Calcutta, 
strong as itis, is not nearly so strong as 
it would have been, but for the circum- 
stances which rent the original society 
asunder, and the effects of which are still 


‘manifest. Itwould be imprudent for an out- 


sider to intrude upon those: most unhappy 
of strifes—family quarrels. : But an out- 
sider, coming on the scene with an entirely 


‘but for 
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unbiassed mind, is, perhaps, in a better 
position to estimate the consequences of 
these disastrous divisions than those who 
are immediately concerned in them, who 
are indzed the subjects of them, and who 
naturally have their varying preconcep- 
tions. That by this time Brahmoism 
would have been, perhaps, the most 
powerful religious influence in Bengal, 
these divisions, is generally 
admitted. It is profoundly to be regretted 
that such a result has been hindered, 
has been postponed to a far-off future, by 
differences which do not affect vital 
principles, but are differences mainly of a 
personal character, described by Mr. 
Mozoomdar in his Interpreter, as “ so many 
though frivolous.” But regrets are un- 
availing. One has to face the situation 
as it is; and a way out of it does not 
present itself. I see no prospect of 
reunion, or, indeed, of hearty co-operation 
on lines on which all might join hands; 
and Tam sure that any attempt to force a 
reconciliation for which there is no real 
enthusiasm would result in intensifying 
the present alienations. One can only 
hope that out of the healing influences of 
time, and out of a deeper and richer 
Spiritual life, there will be born that large 
spirit which will bury the past in oblivion, 
and which will start a new life, animated 
and dominated by the charity which will 
constrain every man to look, not on his 
own things, but on the things of others, 
and in honour to prefer one another, . 

The Sadharan Brahmo Somaj is the 
strongest body of Brahmos in Calcutta at 
the present day. The Adi Samaj, which 
was founded by Raja Ram Mohan Roy, 
and revived by the now venerable ard 
venerated Devendra Nath Tagore, has 
now become almost merged into Neo- 
Hinduism. The Progressive Brahmo sect, 
started by Keshub Chunder Sen, and 
subsequently named the New Dispensation, 
has declined into a small body, or rather 
into three small bodies, kept asunder by 
internal dissensions. Among these, how- 
ever, are a few men of brilliant intellectual 
ability, and of intense religious spirit. 
Mr. Mozoomdar is everywhere appreciated 
for his high character, fervent spirituality, 
literary culture, and oratorical power. 
Among the younger men of “light and 
leading,” Professor Benoyendra Nath Sen, 
M.A., one of the most brilliant graduates 
of Calcutta University, impresses every- 
one who comes into contact with him as a 
man of the deepest religiousness of spirit 
combined with a winsome simplicity. 
In an address he recently gave on “The 
Ministry of Jesus,” he dwelt with great 
fervour on the perfect accord between 
the teaching and the life of Christ. The 
Rey. Bhai Gour Govind Roy is a Christ- 
like soul. To him Mr. Mozoomdar wrote 
fifteen years ago: “ United with you I 
desire to worship and serve the Lord.” 
The New Dispensation has just received a 
valuable accession to its ministry in the 
person of Professor Mohit Chunder Sen, 
M.A., who has resigned his professorship 
at Dacca Oollege to devote himself to 
missionary work among that section. of 
the Brahmos. 

The Sadharan Somaj has a membership 
of about 150, with a congregation of 800 
to 1,000. Among its members are a 
number of Huropean-trained Bengalis, 
with University degrees from Oxford, 
Cambridge, London, and Edinburgh, and 
oceupying high positions in local colleges, 
at the Bar, andin the Government service. 
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With these are aiso Calcutta - trained 
graduates who had distinguished careers 
at the Presidency College. There are, 
too, several lady graduates. The minister 
is Pandit Sivanath Shastri, M.A., who, 
some years ago, gave up a lucrative 
Government appointment to devote him- 
self to Brahmo religious work on a mere 
pittance. As allied institutions there are 
the Brahmo Girls’ School, the Sunday- 
school, the Theological Society, the 
Students’ Weekly Service. In the Sunday- 
school several books of our Sunday School 
Association are used. The Theologi- 
cal Society devotes itself to philosophico- 
religious subjects—for example, the two 
most recently read Papers were on “ The 
Critical Philosophy and its Influence on 
Religion,” and “The Vedantic Philosophy.” 
The Students’ Weekly Service, a vigorous 
society, consists of religious services, 
lectures, and “ Question Nights.” Ques- 
tion nights afford a rich and well-used 
opportunity for heckling the chairman. 
It is his duty to answer, to the best of his 
ability, questions from the audience. 
These questions are always of a 
philosophical and religious character— 
often puzzling to the unenviable occupant 
of the chair; but they are most useful as 
an index to the problems which are 
agitating the minds of the students. 
Your correspondent has passed through 
the ordeal, and found it a helpful 
experience. 

Brahmos of all sections in Calcutta have 
been pioneers in social and educational 
reforms, and leaders in philanthropic and 
charitable movements. It is doubtful 
whether they now occupy this position 
in every form of good work. Probably 
their influence in these directions has 
diminished. But it will always stand to 
their credit that they were the advance 
guard, and if others outside their ranks 
now carry on such work without their 
help, it is because they have indoctrinated 
masses of their countrymen with their 
reforming and humanitarian spirit and 
principles without attracting them to their 
religious movement. They have laboured, 
and others have entered into their labours 
—sown, and others reaped. Still, they 
continue steadfast in their good works, 
though with less visible influence than 
formerly. Perhaps the most imperative 
call upon them at the present moment 
is to pay supreme attention to the reli- 
gious side of their movement, and to give 
to the culture of the spiritual life pre- 
eminence over even social reforms. 

When this letter reaches London I shall 
be among our friends of the Unitarian 
Union in the Khasi Hills, Assam. 

S. FuetcHer WILLIAMs. 


Country Arm FoR WEAK AND AILING 
Cuitpren.—Miss A. Lawrence, 23, Camp- 
den House Chambers, Campden-hill, 
London, W., begs to acknowledge, with 
many thanks, receipt for this fund of the 
following sums:—Mrs. Bowring, £1 1s. ; 
Mrs. A. Collier, £1 1s.; the Rev. R...B. 
Drummond, £1; Mrs. Harrison, £2 2s. ; 
Miss Hibbert, £1 1s.; R. Hibbert, Esq., 
£1 1s. ; Mrs. J. A: Hopps, £2; W. 
Thornely, Esq., £2. 


‘To CorrEesponpENtSs.—Letters, <&c., 
received from the following :—H. B. B.; 
Ro? Ofe Sec bee Aes eas? Eee 
RTO He WE aE A oe (Ota pes 


[W.E.R; AD. 
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NORTHUMBERLAND AND DUR- 
HAM. 


Durine the last month we have had 
two interesting anniversaries in our 
province. 

In Newcastle we were fortunate in 
securing the Rev. Charles Hargrove as the 
preacher of the annual sermons at the 
Church of the Divine Unity. This gentle- 
man’s popularity extends far beyond the 
borders of Unitarianism, and our local 
newspapers gave interesting details of his 
career, aud extensive reports .of his ser- 
mons. His evening sermon, especially, on 
“A Freethinker’s Faith,” made a deep 
impression, and it was a matter for con- 
gratulation that so many friends from 
orthodox churches were present to listen 
to this weighty utterance. The morning 
sermon, on ‘‘ Not Buried, but Risen,” is 
included in the series of Mill Hill Dis- 
courses, and most of your readers will 
know from its perusal how much it was 
appreciated when delivered with all the 
preacher’s characteristic force and elo- 
quence. On the Monday evening Mr. 
Hargrove gave an interesting address on 
‘The Condition and) Prospects of our 
Unitarian Churches” ; and he most kindly 
extended his visit to the North in order to 
speak at a soirée at Gateshead on the 
Tuesday. Altogether, the visit of our 
friend was very stimulating; his un- 
faltering faith in the good cause, his 
defiance of grumblers and croakers, and 
his breezy, optimistic courage, help to clear 
the air of clouds of depression and fogs 
of indifference. Another very interesting 
function in our district has been a modest 
bazaar at Choppington. The little church 
there has become very dilapidated, and 
the congregation resolutely determined to 
raise £50 for purposes of restoration. 
Though trusting that friends outside 
would encourage and assist them, they 
worked themselves with the utmost in- 
dustry, and collected a large assortment 
of useful articles, whose sale, I am glad 
to say, has realised £60. Our friends in 
this colliery village deserve all the 
assistance that can be extended to them; 
they are showing signs of new vitality; 
and if they can only maintain their 
present zeal they will soon overcome the 
difficulties which have so long  dis- 
heartened them. Since Mr. Harvie removed 
from Byker to Gateshead, the former 
place has been served by our lay-preachers 
who have most efficiently maintained the 
services, while the week-night meetings 
have also been held regularly through the 
winter by the help of a band of workers 
from Unity Church. Arrangements are 
now being made for one of our lay- 
workers to take entire charge of the 
Sunday-school and evening service at 
Byker, and we are looking forward with 
earnest hope to happy results from this 
pew experiment. Mr, Harvie still divides 
his time between Gateshead and Chop- 
inngton, and at the latter place is render- 
ing excellent services by reviving interest 
in the Sunday-school. 

This week we have had our “Spring 
Conference” at Middlesbrough, combin- 
ing, most admirably, the anniversary of our 
church in that town, the business meet- 
ing of the Tees-side Committee, and the 
source of the Northumberland and Durham 
Unitarian Association, I undertook the 


annual services on Sunday, and was 
thankful to see the improvement in the 
congregation since last I preached there. 
The morning congregation was excellent, 
and in the evening I could discover only 
a very few vacant seats. There was an 
atmosphere of enthusiasm and earnestness 
amongst the people tbat was most inspir- 
ing, and the numbers of strangers present 
gave evidence that there is a good deal of 
interest in Unitarianism amongst orthodox 
people in Ironopolis. I have seldom con- 
ducted anniversary services that have left 
such satisfactory and hopeful impressions 
as those which I received last Sunday. Mr. 
Lambelle must be congratulated on the 
new life he has infused into this church ; 
and, from what I hear, Stockton is also 
reaping a harvest from his indefatigable 
labour. Monday, May 8, was, indeed, a 
time of ecclesiastical dissipation. From 
two o’clock in the afternoon till ten at 
night, the time was entirely occupied by 
the functions of sale of work, tea-party, 
committee, conference, and public meeting. 
Friends were present from all parts of our 
province, and their social intercourse was 
not the least of the pleasures in which we 
indulged. Mr. EH. Cox-Walker was 
chairman at all thethree meetings, and dis- 
charged his lengthened duties with cour- 
tesy, tact, and business-like ability. At 
the afternoon conference the important 
question was discussed as to the need of 
a new minister for the Tees-side churches. 
Stockton and Middlesbrough are worked 
by Mr. Lambelle as efficiently as is possible 
under such a difficult condition of things ; 
but every Sunday a lay-preacher has to 
undertake one of the services for each 
congregation ; while three Sundays every 
month Barnard Castle is also dependent 
upon lay help. The work required is 
almost more than can be overtaken by our 
small band of preachers; and, though 
Mr. Bell, of Redcar, has practically made 
himself responsible for the Barnard Castle 
pulpit, the strain of constant Sunday duty 
becomes almost too great for men who are 
working at their businesses during the week. 
These things were earnestly discussed for 
about two hours on Monday afternoon, 
and a resolution was adopted affirming the 
need of additional ministerial help on 
Tees-side. The question is a financial one. 
We should all like to see every one of our 
churches with a minister of its own; but 
our local resources are already strained to 
the uttermost, and the B. and F.U.A. 
have for many years been most generous 
in their grants. 

The public meeting after tea was largely 
attended ; and, as is becoming usual on 
these occasions, the speakers’ subjects were 
announced beforehand. I can remember 
the time when the ideal tea-party address 
used to be described as ‘a few pleasant 
remarks, closed by a funny story.” But 
all that is now changed; we are becoming 
serious, and instead of humorous stories 
we have something very like solemn ser- 
mons. Certainly our addresses last 
Monday, on “Unitarianism,an Affirmative 
Faith,” “the Distinctive Spirit of Unit- 
arianism,” and ‘ Unitarianism, a Motive 
Power,” sounded very like .tit-bits from 
discourses which had already done 
duty in the pulpit. For my own 
part, I honestly ery Peccavi, for all that 
I said consisted of portions of my previous 
evening’s sermon which had been omitted 
through exigencies of time. But the 
audience seemed to have not the smallest 
objection to the sermonic tone. They 


were in such solemn earnest that the 
comic and the flippant would have seemed 
incongruous. With rapt attention they 
listened to expositions of their faith, of 
its radical distinction from dogmatic 
theology, and of its power to inspire 
devotion to social service. The most 
intensely spiritual sentiments in these ad- 
dresses were those which were most 
warmly received ; it was a religious meet- 
ing, and its atmosphere was almost electric 
with devotional fervour and lofty hope. 
One speaker especially we wanted to hear, 
and he did not disappoint us. The Rev. 
Bodell Smith is the newly-appointed 
minister in Darlington, and this was his 
first official appearance amongst us. 
Judging from what we heard from him, 
Iam sure we may congratulate the con- 
eregation over which he has to preside. 
Without any notes, he spoke with the 
courage of conviction with admirable 
sequence of thought, and impressive 
restraint of words. We felt we had 
secured a valuable recruit to our ranks. 
Then, before we could have the pleasure 
of hearing Mr. Lambelle’s speech, we who 
had come from the “Canny Toon” had 
to leave for our train. And those two 
hours’ ride to, Newcastle passed with 
wonderful swiftness. In the crowded 
carriage we still continued the friendly 
exchange of thought, discussing aspects 
of our work which had been omitted in our 
meetings, indulging in the pleasant 
frivolities which might have enlivened our 
speeches, then going off at a tangent into 
fields of literature, wandering from the 
melodrama of “the Lady of Quality” to 
the mysticism of “ Aylwin,” and even 
making some frantic guesses about the 
symbolism of Maeterlinck. Amidst these 
eager conversations, our train suddenly 
glided into the Central Station—and we 
separated to our homes, all feeling that 
we had enjoyed a time of refreshing, long 
to be remembered. 
May 11. 


Frank WALTERS. 


NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES. 


+4 


[Notices and Reports for thi Deparimené shoul 
beas brief a possible and be sent in by Thursday _ 
Morning.) 

-_—_~—. 

Accrington.—The annual Sunday-school ser- 
mons were preached on Sunday last by the Rey 
J. H. Wicksteed, M.A., of Padiham. In the after- 
noon the choir and scholars gave a service of song 
entided ‘‘The Fireman’s Daughter.” The 
altendances were exceedingly good, and the whole 
tone of the services seemed*to denote increased 
vigour in the church. The collections, which 
were considerably above the average, amounted to 
over £11. 

Ainsworth (Appointment).—The Rev. M. R. 
Scott, of Kilmarnock, has accepted an invitation to 
the pulpit of Ainsworth Chapel. 

Banbury.—Sunday-school anniversary services 
were held io Christchurch Chapel on Sunday, 
May 14, afternoon and evening. The afternoon was 
devoted to the hearing of a number of recitations 
and singing by the scholars and an address by the 
Rev. H, Hill on “The Story of Telemachus.” In 
the evening there was a full service of singing by 
the choir and scholars, and sermon by the minister 
or “ The Child Samuel ; or, Hannah’s Noble Self- 
Sacrifice.’ On Thursday, May 11, the ashes of 
the late Mr. Edward Cobb, of Lewes, and formerly 
of Banbury, who died in Easter Weck, and was 
cremated at Woking, were consigned to their final 
resting-place in the chancel of the chapel. A brief 
service was conducted by the Rev. H. Hill, the 
“Dead March ” being played at the conclusion. 

Blackley.—The chapel anniversary was held on 
Sunday last, the preacher being the Rey. C. H. 
Wellbeloved, of Southport. In the afternoon the 
cantata ‘' Jerusalem” was rendered by an 
augmented choi, The services were wel! at‘ended 
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and the collections taken during the day amounted 
to £17 3s. 

Chester.—The annual meeting of the congrega- 
tion worshipping in Matthew Henry’s Chapel was 
held on the 8th inst. The report showed steady, 
if slow, progress during the year}; an increase of 
£10 in ordinary receipts ; and an enrolment of 
several new members. This, however, satisfactory 
as it must be said to be, gave way in pressing 
interest to the matter of chapel restoration. 
Both the architect and City surveyor proaounce 
the roof “dangerous,” so it has to be entirely re- 
placed. Thus, at once, the amenities of a Bi- 
centenary disappear in the alternative of a new 
roof or no chapel, and instead of having to face an 
expenditure of £300 to £350, the congregation is 
confronted with the necessity of finding £700 to 
£750. Towards this the trustees and congregation 
have already promised £200, and hope to reach 
£285 ; the B. and F.U.A. have kindly voted £50 ; 
and, for the balance an appeal is being drawn up to 
friends and sympathisers outside our own little 
community. Attention is drawn to the advertise- 
ment. 

Chichester.—The Rev. C. A. Hoddinott, who at 
the end of 1897, during some repairs at Baffin’s- 
lane Chapel, was knocked down by a falling ladder 
and suffered slight concussion of the brain, found 
some months later that his left eye showed symp- 
toms of decay of sight, followed by other slowly 
developing symptoms, After repeated consultations 
at the Central London Ophthalmic Hospital, it was 
decided that the injured eye must be removed, to 
preserve the sight of the other, and this was suc- 
cessfully effected on May 1. Mr. Hoddinott made 
a good recovery, and last Sunday was warmly 
welcomed back by his congregation, when he again 
conducted the services and preached without diffi- 
culty. 

Dovere On Sunday, May 5, the 256th anni- 
versary of the congregation was celebrated. The 
Rev. H. Woods Perris, of Forest Gate, preached 
on “A Man in whom is the Spirit®’ and ‘The 
Work of the Nineteenth Century.” Tae sermons 
were much appreciated, and the attendances at the 
services were fairly good. 

Heywood.—On Sunday last the Sanday-school 
sermons were preached at the Britvin Hill Unit- 
arian Chapel. The choir was augmented by a large 
addition of the children and elder scholars of the 
Sunday-school, along with friends from other 
churches in the town. Special hymus, anthems, 
&c., were sung under the leadership of the choir- 
master, Mr. James Chadwick. The preacher for the 
day was the Rev. Joseph Wood, of Birmingham. 
The chapel was crowded at both services, and the 
offertory—the largest ever realised at the school 
anniversaries— was over £60. 

Horwich.—The annual Sunday-school sermons 
were preached on Sunday last by the Rev. J. J. 
Wright. Large and appreciative congregations 
assembled, both in the afternoon and evening. At 
night every seat in the church was occupied. The 
collections, including several donations, were 
over £15, 

Idle, near Bradford.—On Sunday last, May 14, 
the Sunday-school anniversary was held. The Rev. 
W. Mellor, of Huddersfield, was the preacher, and 
took for his subject in the afternoon Mrs. 
Browning’s poem “The Cry of the Children,” 
The congregations were very good, at the evening 
service the chapel being quite filled. The choir and 
Sunday scholars gave special hymns and anthems in 
a very creditable manner. ; 

Ilkeston.—A bazaar and sale of work, held in 
April towards clearing off the debt remaining from 
the alterations to the chapel, was opened by the 
Mayor ; a good number of friends from the neigh- 
bouring congregations were present. With dona- 
tions, about £70 was realised, and it is hoped that 
the remaining debt of £35 may be cleared off this 
summer, so that attention may be given to the 
need of a Sunday-school ; the chapel is at present 
used for all purposes. The annual meeting was 
held on Tuesday, 16th inst. A very satisfactory 
report of the Sunday-school was read by Mr. 
Smythem, and a balance on the right side shown, 
The congregation has steadily increased, and the 
attendance and enthusiasm of the annual meeting 
showed a distinct advance. After the meeting a 
coffee supper was held, and a presentation made on 
behalf of the Sunday-school scholars to the Rev. 
and Mrs, E. A. Maley. A marble timeyiece was 
also presented by the members of the congregation. 

Kidderminster.—On Sunday last the 114th 
Sunday-school anniversary services were held, the 
Rev. E. D. Priestley Evans officiating. In the 
afternoon a children’s service was held, at which 
special hymns and anthems were rendered by the 
choir and scholars. An address was given to the 
scholars by Mr, Evans, At the morning and even- 
ing services the scholars sang some of the items 
from the afternoon’s service, and anthems were sung 


by the choir. Good congregations assembled at all 
the services, in the evening over 500 persons being 
present. The collections were the largest we have 
had for several years, amounting, with donations, to 
over £21. 

Liverpool: Hope-strest.—The Rey. R. A. Arm- 
strong has been again disappointed in his hope of 
resuming the services, although during his stay at 
Blackpool he has made progress towards recovery. 
A sea voyage having been recommended, as soon as 
he is able to undertake it, the Church Committee 
have granted him a further leave of absence, if 
necessary, for six months. 

Manchester: Bradford.—On Sunday, May 7, 
the annual flower services were held in the Public 
Hall. The morning address was given by Mr. J. 
Henshall, his subject being “ Consider the Lilies.” 
In the afternoon the service was conducted by 
Miss Mary Dendy. At the evening service the Rev. 
W. E. Atack devoted his address to the life and 
works of Tennyson, special music being also pro- 
vided. The collections were on behalf of the 
scholars’ Whit-week treats. 

Manchester: Longsight.—The annual sermons 
were preached on Sunday, May 7, by the Rev. H. 
Enfield Dowson, B.A. In consequence, perhaps, of a 
day exceptionally summer-like, tempting people out 
of doors, the congregations and collections were not 
quite so large as was desired. In the afternoon a 
musical service took place, at which, in addition to 
choruses by the choir, solos were given by two 
vocalistswell known in Manchester—Mme, Barker 
and Mr. William Wild. 

Middiesborough. — Anniversiry services were 
held on Sunday, May 7, the preacher being the Rev. 
Frank Walters, of Newcastle, who took for his sub- 
ject (morning), “The Christianity of Christ’? and 
(evening) ‘‘ The Gospel of to-day.”” The choir sang 
two anthems, “Ye shall dwell in the land” and 
“Send out Thy light.” Oa Monday the anniversary 
tea and meeting were held, and were in every way 
a success, the. Mayor and Mayoress (Councillor and 
Mrs. W. T. Keay) being present. Mr. KH. Cox- 
Walker presided over the public meeting in the 
evening. The Rev. F. Walters having offered a 
most hearty welcome to Rev. H. Bodell Smith, who 
had only the day previously entered on his minis- 
terial duties at Durlington, gave an address on 
“ Unitarianism, an Affirmative Faith.” The Rey. H. 
Bodell Smith also gave an interesting address, and 
tendered his thanks for the kind welcome extended 
tohim. The Rev. A. Harvie spoke on “ Unitarian- 
ism asa Motive Power.” Solos were rendered 
at intervals by Mr. Thompson and Miss Hiliott, Mr. 
F. Syness presiding at the organ. After the sing- 
ing of the hymn, “ All before us lies the way,” the 
Rev. W. H. Lambelle pronounced the benediction, 
anda most enjoyable meeting was broughtjto a close. 

Moira (Resignation).—The Rey. A. E. O’Con- 
nor, having accepted an invitation to Torquay, 
will resign his present charge next month. 

Nantwich.—The annual business meeting was 
held on Monday evening, the 15th inst. After 
the members had partaken of refreshments, which 
were provided ia the schoolroom, the Rev. J. M. 
Miils took the chair, and the meeting was opened 
with singing and prayer. The reports presented 
showed the church to be in a more satisfactory 
financial position than previously, and that attend- 
ance at Sunday services and the Sunday-school 
were better than the year before. Figures were 
given, showing attendances at chapel and school for 
several years, during which a small but steady in- 
crease had been maintained. The retiring officers 
were cordially thanked for their services, and Mr. 
T. H. Hill was re-elected treasurer, Mr. J. S. 
Harding, secretary, and at the conclusion of the 
business it was moved by Mr. J. 8. Harding, 
seconded by Mr. T. H. Hill, and resolved, that “ the 
hearty thanks of the meeting be accorded the 
Chairman, both for his services in the chair, and for 
the good work he was doiog amongst them as their 
minister.” Mr. Mills briefly responded, and the 
meeting terminated. 

Nottingham: Christ Church.—The anniver- 
sary services were held on Sunday, May 14, The 
attendance in the morning was encouraging, and a 
large congregation assembled in the evening. The 
collections were good, and showed an increase on 
former years. The Rey. William Lindsay, the 
lately-appointed minister, occupied the pulpit. 

South Cheshire Sunday-school Union.—The 
ninth annual meeting of this Union, which consists 
of seven schools, was held on Wednesday afternoon, 
May 10, in the Brook-street Chapel, Knutsford. 
There were present representatives from Chester, 
Crewe, Nantwich, Shrewsbury, and Knutsford, in- 
cluding the Revs. J. K. Montgomery, H. D. Roberts, 
R. S. Redfern, J. Morley Mills, J. C. Street, and G. 
A, Payne, The proceedings were opened at noon 
by a committee meeting, and followed at 3.30 by a 
conference, at which Mrs, Myers, of Shrewsbury, 
the president of the Union, occupied the chair, In 


the course of her presidential address Mrs. Myers 
commented in favourable terms upon the amount 
of work performed by the Union during the past 
year, and noted with pleasure not only the increased 
usefulness of the Union, but also the fact that a 
small increase had taken place in the number of 
scholars, and in the average attendance. The re- 
port and balance-sheet having been adopted, a 
resolution was passed, on the motion of the Rey. J, 
K, Montgomery, seconded by the Rev. J. U. Street, 
expressing the Association’s satisfaction with the 
approaching Peace Conference at The Hague, and 
hoping that much good might result from it, The 
Rev. Dendy Agate, B.A., of Altrincham, next de- 
livered an address, and the Rev. E. Dawson King, 
Congregationalist minister, of Mobberley, was 
accorded a warm welcome by the hon. secretary, 
and invited to address the meeting, an invitation to 
which he at once responded in a most interesting 
manner. The officers for the ensuing year were 
then appointed, the Rev. G. A. Payne being 
selected as president, Mrs. Myers vice-presi- 
dent, Mr. A. Orrett hon. treasurer, the Rev. 
J. Morley Mills hon. secretary, the Rev. R. S. Red- 
ferne visitor, and Mr. James Johnston (Chester) 
auditor. A resolution was passed inviting the con- 
gregations associated with the various schools to 
send delegates if they so desired to attend the 
meetings of the Association, and it was decided to 
alter the title and objects to make this possible. 
At theclose of the conference tea was provided in 
the school, after which a service was held in the 
chapel, conducted by the Rev. Dendy Agate. 

Torquay (Appointment).—The Res A. KE. 
O'Connor, of Moira, has accepted an invitation to 
the ministry of the Free Christian Church, meeting 
in Unity Hall. 

Yorkshire Unitarian Lay Preachers’ Union. 
—A number of the members of this Union took tea 
together in the Priestley Hall (in connection with 
Mill Hill Chapel), Leeds, on Saturday afternoon last, 
Subsequently, Mr. Charles Staimer, of Leeds, reada 
paper, entitled “ The Voice of the Laity,” the Rev. 
John Ellis, of Upperthorpe, Sheffield, presiding. 
The paper touehed upon many important points 
relating chiefly to the work of the lay preacher. Ib 
pointed to the necessity for, the difficulties con- 
nected with, the earnestness and self-sacrifice re- 
quired in, carrying out the noble work of the lay 
preacier, and a‘luded also to the lack of apprecia- 
tion and the many discouragements which had fre- 
quently to be encountered, all of which were to be 
regretted. After an animated and interesting dis- 
cussion, Mr. S.ainer was thanked for his able and 
exhaustive paper. 


I rinp I never weary of great churches. 
It is my favourite kind of mountain 
scenery. Mankind was never so happily 
inspired as when it made a cathedral—a 
thing as single and specious as a statue to 
the first glance, and yet, on examination, 
as lively and interesting as a forest in 
detail. The height of spires cannot be 
taken by trigonometry ; they measure 
absurdly short, but how tall they are to 
the admiring eye! And where we have 
so many elegant proportions, growing one 
out of the other,.and all together into one, 
it seems as if proportion transcended itself 
and became something different and more 
imposing. I could never fathom how a 
man dares to lift up his voice to. preach in 
a cathedral. What is he to say that will 
not be an anticlimax ? For though I have 
heard a considerable variety of sermons, 
I never yet heard one that was so expres- 
sive as a cathedral. ’Tis the best preacher 
itself, and preaches day and night, not only 
telling you of man’s art and aspirations 
in the past, but convicting your own soul 
of ardent sympathies; or rather, like all 
good preachers, it sets you preaching to 
yourself; and every man is his own doctor 
of divinity in the last resort.—Robert Louis 
Stevenson. 


BIRTHS. 

Kiein—On May 13th, at 6, Devoushire-road, Liver- 

pool, the wife of the Rev. L, de Beaumont 
Klein, D.Sc., of a daughter. 


DEATHS. 
Amey—On the 4th inst., at the Manse, Framling- 
ham, Christiana, wife of the Rev, Alfred 
Amey, aged 46, 
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OuR CALENDAR. 
a VRS 
SUNDAY, May 21. 
es 


Gs It is requested that notice of any altera- 
tion in the Calendar be sent to the Pub- 
lisher not later than Thursday afternoon. 


Bermondsey, Fort-road, Upper Grange-road, 11 a.m, 
and 7 p.M., Rev. HAnozp RYLETT, 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
11 a.M. and 7 p.m., Rey. FREDERIC ALLEN, 
Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 
11 A.M. and 7 p.M., Rev. J. Harwoop, B.A. 
Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley- -rd., West 

Croydon, 11.M. and 7 p.M., Rey. J. Pacz Horrs. 

Deptford, Church-street, 11.15 a.m, and 6.30 P.M., 
Rev. A. J. MARCHANT. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting-hill-gate, 11 a.m. 
and 7 p.M., Mr. Hursert Rix, B.A. 

Forest-gate, corner of Dunbar- road, Upton-lane, 
11 a.m. and 6,30 p.M., Rev. H. Woops PERRIS, 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham-place, 
11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rey. R. H. U. Buoor. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn- -hill Chapel, 11.15 am and 
7 p.M., Rev. Brooke Herrorp, D.D, 

Highgate Hill, Unitarian Christian Church, 11 a.m. 
and 7 P.M. 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 a.™. 
and 7 p.M., Rev. G. Dawes Hicks, M. ie Ph.D. 

Kentish Town, Free Christian Church, Clarence- 
road, 11 a.M. and 7 P.M., Rev. A. FARQUHARSON, 
Morning, ‘Old Age.” Evening, “The Peace 
Conference.” 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 4.M. and 7 P.M, Rev. J. E. 

'  STRONGE. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High-street, 
11 a.M. and 7 p.m., Rev. W. C. Porz. 

Little Portland-street Chapel, near Oxford-circus, 
11.15 a.M. and 7 p.M., Rev H. Raw itnas, M.A. 
Morning, “ The Conditions of Peace.” 

Mausford-street Church and Mission, BethnalGreen, 
11 a.M. and 7 p.m., Rev. W. G, CapMan. 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 a.m. and 6.30 P.M., 
Rev. G. CarTEr. 

Plumstead, Common-road Unitarian Church, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. L. JENKINS JONES. 

Richmond Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15 a.m. 
and 7 p.M., Rev. S. FarriInevon. 

Stepney-Green, College Chapel, 11 a.m. and 7 P.M., 
Mr. Luckine TavENER. 

Stoke Newington, The Green, 11.15 a.m., Rev. W. 
Woonine, B.A., “Jesus an Authority,” and 
7 pM., Mr. F. W. Turner, Readings from ‘In 
His Steps.” Conclusion. 

Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian ChurchHast-hill, 
11 a.M. and 7 p.m., Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A, 

Wood Green, Unity Hall, 11 a.m, and 7 P.m., Rev, 
Dr. MuMMERY. 
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Batu, Trim-street Chapel, 11 a.m. and 6.30 P.m., 
Rev. F. W. STAnLey. 

Beprorp, Library (side room), 11.15 a.m., Rey. 
RowLAND HILL. 

BrrmineHam, Church of the Messiah, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 p.m, Rev. L. P. Jacks, 

BiackPoot, Banks-street, North Shore, 10.45 a.m. 
and 6.30 p.M., Rev. W. Binns. 

BiLacKkproon, Unitarian Lay Church, Masonic Hall, 
Waterloo- road, South Shore, 6.30 p.m. 

BootuE, Free Church, Stanley-road, 11 a.m. and 
6. 30 P..M., Rev. D. Davis. 

Bourvemoura Unitarian Church, West-hill-road, 
11 a.M. and 7 p.M., Rev. C, C. Cox. 

BRIGHTON, Christ Church (Free Christian), New- road, 
North- street, 11 a.m. and 7 pP.M., Rev. A. Hoon. 

Buxton, Hartington- road Church, 11 a.m. and 
7 P.M., Rev. Grora: STREET, 

CANTERBURY, Blackfriars, 11 a.m. 

Deat and WaLMEr, Free Christian Church, High- 
st., 11 A.M. and 6, 30 P.M, 

Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 P.M. , Rev. 8S. Burrows. 

EASTBOURNE, Lismore- road, Terminus-road, 11 A.M. 
and 6, 30 P.M., Rev. G. St. Crarr. 

GUILDFORD, Ward-street Church, 11 A.M. and 
6.30 p.M., Rev. E. 8. Lana BUCKLAND. 

HorsHam, Free Christian Church, Worthing-road, 
11 aM. and 6.30 p.m, Rev, A. H. Doupumn, 
Anniversary Services, 

Leeps, Mill Hill, 10.45 a.m. and 6.30 p.m., Rev. C. 
Harerove, M.A. 

Liscarp (Concert Hall), for New Briguton and Dis- 
TRICT, 11 A.M. and 6.30P.M., Rev. LLoyp THOMAS. 

LIVERPOOL, Hope-street Church, 11 a.m. and 6.80 
P.M, Rev. EL, AD: Roserts, of Chester, and 
3.15 pat, Rev. W. J, Jurr. Annual United 
Service for Sunday School Scholars, 


Lrverpoot, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 aM, 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. W. J. Jupp. 

LIVERPOOL, Renshaw-street Chapel, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 p.m., Rev. Dr. Kurrm. Evening, ‘‘Mac- 
aulay’s Essay on ‘Gladstone’s Church and 
State.’ ” (April, 1839). 

MancngstgR, Sale, 11 a.M. and 6, 380 p.m. Rey, 
J. Forrest. 

MancuHzstEr, Strangeways, 10.304.m.and 6,30P.M. 
Rev. W. R. SHANKS. 

Margate, Forester’s Hall (Side Entrance) ‘Union- 
crescent, 11 a.m., Mr, A. W. MATTHEWS. 

OxrorD, Mancheste College, 11.30 a.m, Rev. 
J. E. Carpenter, M.A, 

PortsMoutTH, General Baptist Chapel, St. Thomas- 
treet, 6.45 p.m., Mr. THomas Bonp, 

PortsmourE, High- -street Chapel, 11 a.m, and 
6.45 p.M., Mr. G@. CosENs PRIOR. 

Ramsaatx, Assembly Rooms, High-street, 6.380 P.m., 
Mr, A. W. MattTHEws. 

Reapina, Unitarian Free Church London-road, 
11.15 a.m-and 6.30 p.m, ,Rev. E. A. Vorysry, B.A. 

_ScARBOROUGH, Westborough, 10.45 a.M,and7 P.M, 
Rey, E. 1. H. Tuomas, B.A. 

Soururort, Portland-street Church, 11 a.m, and 
6.30 p.m., Rev. C. H. WELLBELOVED. 

Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 a.M. 
and 6,30 P.M., Rev. JOHN BARRON. 

TUNBRIDGE WELLS, Mechanics Institute, Dudley- 
road, 11 a.m. and 6,30 p.m, Mr, ARTHUR 
Rickert, M.A. 

York, St. Saviourgate Chapel 11 a.m. and 6,30 P.M., 
Rey. F. H. Wiuuiams, of Whitby. 


aetna aaneEna 


Cart Town, Free Protestant Unitarian Church 
Hout-street, 6.50 p.m., Rey. R, BALMFORTH. , 


OUTH-PLACE ETHICAL SOCIETY, 

SOUTH-PLACE, FINSBURY.—May 2lst, 

at 11.15, HERBERT BURROWS, ‘““Trade Unionism 
and Factory Lieieeen 


THICAL RELIGION SOCIETY, 

STEINWAY HALL, PORTMAN-SQUARE, 

S.W.—May 2lst, at 11.15, Dr. WASHINGTON 
SULLIVAN, 


ULPIT SUPPLY.— The Rev. W. 

STODDART, B.A,, is at. LIBERTY to take 

occasional Sunday duty.—30, West Bank, Stamford- 
hill, London, N. 


Typaare 


te 


0 HAP Bs. 
URGENT APPEAL, 


The Congregation desire to announce that there 
is a pressing need of repairs and alterations in the 
Chapel and Parsonage. In order to carry out every- 
thing completely £300 is required. 

A BAZAAR will beheld at Lydgate on JULY 67H, 
7TH, and 8TH in aid of this object. 

By a Resolution passed on April 25th the Com- 
mittee of the Yorkshire Unitarian Union ‘‘com- 
mend the scheme to the generous support of the 
Unitarian public,” 

Contributions will be thankfully acknowledged 
by Mr. W. HEELEY, Sycamore, New Mill; Hudders- 
field, or by the Rev. J. H. Green, Minister, 
Lydgate, New Mill, Huddersfield. 

We have received with cordial thanks :— : 
Eee ds 


T. B. Wood, Egq. ... eas ae 5° 0: 20 


COTCH TWEEDS and SERGES at 

Mill Prices, Ladies’ or Gents’ ; best quality 

only. Patterns post free; orders carriage paid.— 
Gzo. McLzop & Sons, Hawick N.B. 


ANTED,a Trustworthy Person to fee 

with an old lady in the country and do the 

work of a small house. . Liberal wages. Good 
references required. Address —C. C, care of 
Inquirer Office, Essex Hall, Essex-street, Strand, 
London. 


ANTED, towards the end of June, a 
young lady, to take charge of two children, 

5 and 7, and help with sewing and light household 
duties.—Apply, by letter, to Mrs. V. D. Davis, 
6, Gorst-road, Wandsworth Common, London, 8. W. 


WANTED; a lady between 25 and 30, 

to go to the Punjab, India, to take care of 
a little girl of 24 years. 
‘and a good needlewoman.—Apply, by letter, to 
C, M.'A,, 6, Elsworthy-road, London, N.W. 


Must be used. to children, | 
-references.—J.,_ cjo. Inquirer Office, Essex Hall; 


Schools, ete, 


—— od 


H'¢# SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
SOUTH MARINE TERRACE, 
ABERYSTWYTH. 


— 


Princrpan . «., Mrs. MARLES THOMAS. 


First-class Honours, Special Distinctions, Certifi- 


cates, Prizes'and Medals have been gained in various” 


Public Examinations, - Scholarships at the Univer- 
sity Colleges have also been obtained from. the 
School. 


ILTON LODGE SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS 5, EATON PLACE, BRIGHTON, 
.. Mrs. p—E WASGINDT. 
Miss FOX, B.A. (London). 
Miss pk WASGINDT, 
(Frankfort Conservatoire). 
Careful Home Training. Special attention to 
Conversational French and German. Pupils pre- 
pared for Oxford and Garibuides Loew Examina- 
tions, , ‘ 


PRINCIPAL ... 
ENGLISH TEACHER ... 
VIOLIN AND PIANO ... 


ESTABLISHED 1851... 
B IRKBECK ee A N xk 


SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, CHANCERY Lang, Eoxpor 
TWO AND A-HALF PER CENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 
“TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS 
of minimum monthly balance, when not drawn 
below £100. 
STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES pur- 
chased and sold. 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 
For the encouragement of Thrift, the Bank re- 


ceives small sums on deposit and allows Interest 
Monthly, on each completed £1. 


IRKBECK BUILDIN G SOCIETY, 
HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR 
TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH. ; 
PIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 
HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 
FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH. 
The BIRKBECK ALMANAC, Post free on 
application 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


l TtHCENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY 
ADELAIDE. alee LONDON BRIDGE 


Interest on Loans reduced to Four- -and- -a- -half 
per Cent, 


oe 


Dinddions: 


Chairman— Sir H. W. Lawrence, Bart., 21 


Mincing-lane, E.C. 
Deputy-Chatrman—Marx H, Jupcz, A.R.LB.A., 
7, Pall Mall, S.W. 
F. H, a. HARDCASTLE, F.S.1,, 5, Old Queen-st., 8.W. 
Miss Ormeg, 118, Upper Tulse- hill, BOW. es 
STEPHEN SEAWARD TaYveER, 151, Brixton- road, S.W. 
and Mrs. HENRY Rut’, 1, Randolph- gardens, N. W. 

PREFERENCE SHARES £10, Interest 44 per 
cent, DEPOSITS received at 3, 34, and 4 per cent., 
witbdrawable at short notice. 

LIBERAL ADVANCES promptly made. 
Monthly repayment, including principal, premium 
and interest for each £100 advanced—21 years, 
13s. 6d.; 18 years, 14s, 9d.;.15 years, 168. 1d. ; 
10 years, "£1 ls, 8d. Survey. Fee to £500, half-a- 
guinea, ease? 

Special facilities given to persons ee to pur- 
chase houses for their own occupation. keane 


free. 
FREDERICK LONG, Manager: 


LD PIANO.—If any one has a Piano 


to spare, and will give it for the use of a 
Sunday School which is to’ be opened‘at Garston, 
near Liverpool, it will ‘be a most acceptable present. 
Please communicate with Mrs. WricHt, 2, Aigburth 
Drive, Sefton Park, Liverpool. ” 


W ANTED, the post. of LADY COM- 
PAN ION, nine years’ experience and good 


Essex-street, Strand, London, 


a 


Yh a 


May 20, 1899. 
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LOOK ON THIS PICTURE: 


ea eee 7: ase 2 i 


we are Cieisitans, and only Christians. . . 


4* Hpiscopalians, - Presbyterians, -Indepen- 
* dents, Baptists, Calvinists, Arminians, Trini-. 
“tarians, and others; aré names of religious 
* distinctions, But, howeyer, we may com- 


_ "monly be ranked under any of these divi-. 


‘sions, We reject. them all. 


“ We disown all connection, except that of 
‘love and goodwill, with any sect or’ party: 
“whatever. 2.5"; : This édifice is founded upon 


670 party puntelieg or tenets, but is built on’ 
‘purpose, and with this very design, to keep | 


‘ourselves clear from them» all; to discharge: 
“‘ ourselves from all the prejudices and fetters | 
‘in which any of them, may be held, so that, 
“we may exercise.the public duties of Religion | 
“upon the most catholic and 
“foundation.” (From a Sermon at the open- 
ing of the Octagon Chapel, Norwich, 12th 
May, 1756, by John Taylor, D.D.) 


nN Es 


rigyt eects nip actiet 


A re Gane eRe aden no he 

““ingname. The liberty which you claim for 
** yourselves you extend with equal liberality 
‘to others; 
“not submit yourselves you will never impose; 
‘* you plead for the equal, universal dominion 
‘of reason, of conscience, and ~ of. .truth.” 
(Address. on. the opening. of Manchester 
Academy, 14th RELL IONEs, 1786, by Thomas 
edie D.D. a 


“AND. ON THESE: 


i The British and Foreign 


Unitarian 
Association.” : : 


«“ «The National’ Conference of Unitarian, — 

“‘ Teberal Christian, Free Christian,—and 

“ other. hae or Kindred Congre- 
gations 2 1s! 


When One Church might have been the 
Refuge ‘of humanity, culture, devotion, and 
self-sacrifice, and all the organization of 
Religion and Society which there then was, it 
then not unfairly, or rather with a noble aspira- 
tion, asserted its ideal of Catholicity. But 
what Church ever remained faithful to. an un 
selfish Ideal ? 


Great was Diana of the Ephesians ! 
Image t that fell down from J upiter | 


That 


Reformation, personal piety, and. self-for- 
getting Religion have long since been breaking 
up that too rude conception, steadily destroying 
that great Image, (and allthe silver shrines 
that bring great gains to the sD) never 


to be raised agains: 


The vain Ideal of supérincumbent solidarity 
is now upset, and common Catholicity. lies 
shattered, impossible, absurd. Its rags of 
apostolic succession and_priestcraft, church 
and sect, mortification and salvation,—all so 
many woven, embroidered and dyed yestments, ' 
—are fallimg, and OS ero und ue scattering 
fragments. ~ 


__ Men are iBaitig to sties their negnboud as 
themselves. _Itis a long lessons but at will be 
learned. ek 
“Their Tewiaes isnow a* Brother 3 ine dines} 
of ‘course, martyrized and crucified ; —long 
dead and speaking yet, and glorified. © | ; 
What is any “ Body's” Catholicity but a 
silver shrine, He to be sold by the men of 
the craft 2° : aes rae tel 
Tt ‘seems saith fal’ and’ aes moreover, to 
suggest that in any “ Owr Catholicity,” men 
may be vaunting themselyes,‘and putted up, 


charitable | 


The burden to which you will | 


| pooling to gain the whole world, (at what a 
cost 9)—~and again, to warn. them, not too 
i} Diously to reckon up the tithes they pay, and 


| be found thanking God thet they are not ag 


other men are. 


' It is not so, that men believe all things, 
hope all things, and lose themselyes for love, 
and, owning all their ignorance and littleness 
and imperfection, meekly and humbly. offer 
themselves in Spirit and in Truth. 


_ Truly, as that which is perfect comes, that: 


which is in part shall: be done away. Our 
centre of gravity is finding its own place, and 
Man his true equilibrium, however slowly; 
whose forces are Liberty for all, equal Justice, 
and unaffected Holiness “Faith: Hope, and 
Love. And the Breatest of these is Love— 
FOR OTHERS. 


WHAT MIGHT BE! 


. AN OPEN CONFERENCE EOR ‘ANY: WHO: DESIRE | 
| TO WORSHIP THE FATHER “IN SPIRIT AND IN 


TRUIB; AND TO SEHK. FELLOWSHIP IN 
CHRISTIAN LIFE, WILL BE HELD, &c., ko. 


THE 


** Other sheep I have which are not of this 
“fold; them also I must bring, and they shall 
‘*hear my voice; and they shall become one 
* flock—one Shepherd |” 


What every Church and every Association 
now needs, ts to be convinced of the Sinful- 
ness of Segregation, and of the sole glory of 
the One Kingdom of our God; the true 
Cwitas Det. Deus eam fundavit in Hternum. 


_ Cannot the Association and the Conference 

alike,—abandon, once for all, the carved and 
punted fetiches of their names, and the old 
ecclesiastical device of taking the statue of 
Juprterand presenting it as St. Peter; and, 
once for all, leave ‘‘ Unitarianism,” and its 
so-called Church and all its theological fences 
and .entrances, to perish i the dust? . And 
sumply lie and speak Religion and Jesus 
alone ; Spirituality undefiled and self-for- 
getting, Love of God and Love of Man? 
This is what most of us mean. Let us say 
at, and nothing else. 


Ah, me! How has my heart failed me! 
Have I not seen ? have I not heard the voice 
from the cloud, saying: ‘‘ This is my beloved 
Son, hear him” ? 

WHAT A WORD, WHAT A REALITY, 
IS CATHOLICITY! It was truly the Son 
of God who sent the Gospel to be published 
amongst all nations throughout the world. 


It is’ that Gospel of- Jesus that has saved 
Faith and Hope and Love, through all the 
foolishness, the feebleness, the conceit, the 
wickedness, of men. 


That alone, under all the carnality, the 
brutishness of degenerate Rome, and under all 
the vestimentary nonsense of too weak-minded 
imitators, all the self righteousness of exclusive 
Unions, Conferences, and what not, has yet 
made “ Catholic,”—in itself a call to absolute 
self-surrender, to continuous . crucifixion,—a 
name for humility, purity, piety, for brotherly 
love and goodness over the whole earth. 

“Truly Catholicity in the purpose of the 
Father isthe very encircling Kingdom of 
‘Heaven ; ‘and, from our world of tides, clouds, 
and storms, er life, and sin, and death, we are 
blessed indeed to be ‘able to reflect its every 
glory in 


- THE OPEN. BROTHERHOOD. 


Board anv Residence, 


— 

FEW young people received in 
PLEASANT HOME near Victoria, Terma 

moderate.—Mrs, Roser? Turner, 94, Grosvencr:- 


road, 8.W. 


jp ecaee and RESIDENCE, South of 
England. Healthy neighbourhood. —Home 
comforts. Seven miles from Brighton, near South 
Downs. Station Hassocks (on main line L.B.S.C,).— 
Miss RowianD, Gothic House, Hurstpierpoint. 


BOs Ry, RESIDENCE, and COACH- 

ING (if desired). J. Anruur, Esq., St. 
Ives, Casewick-road, West Norwood, S. E. Refined 
and cultured home for lady or gentleman, Hasy 
distance from London and Crystal Palace. 


OURNEMOUTH. — Elvaston, West 
Clif, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT, 


| Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the High- 


cliffe Hotel. 50 rooms. Full- sized billiard table. 
Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff Promenade. 
Due south. Near Unitarian Church.—Mr. and 
Mrs, Pocock. 


OURNEMOUTH.—Most comfortable 
private BOARDING-HOUSE ; close to sea ; 
sheltered among the Pines; south aspect. Billiard- 
room (full-sized table). Terms moderate.—Address, 
Miss CuHatpecort, Stirling House, Manor-road. 


BEIGHTON.. Superior BOARDING 
ESTABLISHMENT, near sea and lawns ; 
large pleasant rooms; bath and smoke rooms, 
Terms moderate.—Miss SiLLirant, 11, Rochester- 
gardens, Hove. 


OAST OF NORMANDY.— HOME 


with every comfort. Good sands and sea- 
bathing. —Miss MarsDEN, St. Pair, Manche. 


ELIXSTOWE. — Pleasant APART. 

MENTS at this healthy sucny seaside resort. 

Close to new station and near the sea.—For terms, 

apply to Mrs. H. Robinson, Kimberley House, 
Ranelagh-road. 


\ i RS. A. H. GREEN (late of Oxford) 

receives girls at her house to attend by day 
Mr, Badley’s Boys’ School at Bedales, where her 
son and daughter are pupils.—Scaynes Hill House, 
Haywards Heath, 


T. LEONARDS.—“ Crantock,” 59, 
Warrior-square, First-class BOARD and 
RESIDENCE, newly furnisbed and redecorated. 
Sea View, excellent cuisine, billiard room, sanitary 
certificate.-—Mr, and Mrs. Sipney P.-Porrer. 


WEST CENTRAL HOTEL} 


Proprietor, 


FREDERIC SMITH. 


This first-class Hote), conducted on strictly Temper- § 
ance principles, is commended by the Rev. ©. Aked, 
| Liverpool ; Rev. Rowland Hill, Bedford ; Rev. G. Vance fe 
Smith, D. D., Bowden, Cheshire ; Rey, J. C. Street, 
Birmingham ; Rev. Charles A. Berry, D.D., Wolver- 
hampton ; Rev. Charles Garrett, Liverpool ; Rey. Canon % 
Howell, Wrexham ; Rev. A. B. Grosart, Li D., Black- & 
burn ; Dr. Norman. Kerr, London, &c. Central, Quiet, 
Exceptionally Clean, Moderate in Charges. Spacious 
Coffee Rooms, Visitors’ Drawing Rooms, Baths, &c. B 
Breakfast or Tea, 1s. 3d. to 28, Rooms, 1s. 6d. to 28. 6d. 
ervice, 9d. Printed Tariff on Application. 


75, 77, 79, 97, 99, 101, 103, 105, 


SOUTHAMPTON ROW, RUSSELL SQ., LONDON, é 


- FREDK. LONG & SON, 
AUCTIONEERS, SURVEYORS, HOUSE & LAND AGENTS 
4, Adelaide Place, London Bridge, E.C, 


Rents Collected, and the entire management of 
Property in any part of London or Suburbs under- 


taken. Valuations for Probate, &c. 


OUSE WANTED. — Required, to 
rent from June or September, unfurnished 
HOUSE, in or near London. Detached or semi. 
No basement, gravel soil, good garden, south aspect, 
Three reception, four or five bedrooms. Good rent 
for superior, compact house. Very careful tenant, 
Full particulars to C. 8., c/o Street and Co., 30, 
Cornhill. 


BRITISH & FOREIGN UNITARIAN 
ASSOCIATION. 


ANNIVERSARY MEETINGS. 
TUESDAY, MAY 23rd, 

ESSEX HALL LECTURE, by Rev. PuHILip 
H. Wicxsterp, M,A., at 8 p.m. “ Medievalism and 
Modern Thought.” 

Admission by Ticket: Members of the Associa- 
tion, free ; non-members, 1s. 

WEDNESDAY, MAY 24th. 

RELIGIOUS SERVICE, ESSEX CHURCH, 
THE MALL, NOTTING-HILL-GATE, at 11.30. 
Preacher, Rev. Denby Agate, B.A., of Altrincham, 

Collection in aid of the Funds of the Association. 

BUSINESS MEETING, ESSEX HALL, at 4. 
The President, Dr. Brooke HErrorpD, will ey 

Addresses on “Our Word and our Work” in the 
evening, at 7, by the President, the Rev. A. N. 
Blatchford, B.A., W. Blake Odgers, Esq., Q.C., and 
the Rev, C. J. Street, MA., LUB. 


THURSDAY, MAY 25th. 


CONFERENCE AT ESSEX HALL at 10 a.m. 
Paper by the Rey. Cuartes Harcrove, M.A., on 
“The Priesthood: a Divine Gift or a Human Delu- 
sion?” Mr. T. Grosvenor LEE will also read a 
Paper, followed by discussion. 

CONVERSAZIONE, ROYAL INSTITUTE OF 
PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS at & P.M. 
Tickets, 1s.; on and after May 24th, 2s. 

Application for Tickets should be made at once. 

W. COPELAND BOWIE, Secretary. 
Essex Hall, Essex-street, Strand, London, W.C. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 


pi 
THE SIXTY-FIFTH ANNUAL MEETING 
will be held at 
ESSEX HALL, ESSEX-STREET, STRAND, W.C., 
on TUESDAY, May 23rd, 1899. 


ARRANGEMENTS ¢ 


4.30-5.30, — RECEPTION of 
Ministers, 

5.30.—ADDRESS by the Pedder: Mr. Joun 
Denby, on “The Sunday School Teacher 
as a Social Reformer.” 

6-7.—BUSINESS MEETING. Reception of Re- 
port and Resolutions, 


Delegates and 


Tickets for the Reception and Tea on application 
to 
ION PRITCHARD, Hon. See. 
Essex Hall, Hssex-street, Strand, W.C. 


Central Postal Mission & Unitarian 
Workers’ Union. 


ANNUAL MEETING at ESSEX HALL, 
THURSDAY AFTERNOON, May 25th. 

The Chair will be taken at 2.30 precisely by Miss 
Tacart, The Committee will be pleased to see 
Delegates and Friends after the Meeting. Tea at 
4 o'clock. 


MINISTERS’ CONFERENCE. 


———_¢4 


A MINISTERS’ CONFERENCE will be held at 
ESSEX HALL on THURSDAY AFTERNOON, 
May 25th. 

An Address on ‘‘ Twenty Years in the Unitarian 
Ministry ’’ will be given by the Rey. CHaRLzs 
Harcrove, M.A. Chair to be taken by the Rev. 
W. Wooprne, B.A., President of the London Unit- 
arian Ministers’ Meeting, at 4 o’clock. Tea at 5.30. 


Ministers from the country are cordially invited. 


AMUEL JONES’S FUND. 

The Managers will meet in OCTOBER next for 
the purpose of making Grants. 

Applications should, however, be ia hand not 
Jater than June 17th, and must be made on a 
form, to be obtained from 

EDWIN W. MARSHALL, Seeretary. 

88, Barton Arcade, Manchester; 
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Essex Hall Temperate tin. 
SS ey 
The SIXTH ANNUAL MEETING 
will be held in the 


COUNCIL ROOM, ESSEX HALL, 
STREET, STRAND, 


on FRIDAY, May 26, 1899. 

Chair to be taken at 7 P.M. by the President, 
the Right Hon, the Earl of Caruistz, supported by 
Mrs. L. ORMISTON CHANT, 
Revs, W. Copeland Bowie, M.LS.B, W. G. 
Tarrant, B.A., Frederic Allen, V. D. Davis, B.A., 
F, A. Edwards, Esq., F.R.G.S., and others. 

Admission free. 
All members and friends cordially invited. 


WINIFRED HOUSE. 
Invalid Children’s Convalescent Narsing Home. 


(Mrs. Hampson’s Memorial Home), 


ESSEX 


The ANNUAL MEETING will be held at 
UNIVERSITY HALL, GORDON-SQUARE, W.C., 
on MONDAY, 29th May, at 5 o’clock precisely. 

Ursan PritcHarD,.M.D., F.R.C.S., has ‘kindly 
consented to preside. 

All friends interested in the work of the Home 
are heartily invited to be present. 


Bees UNITARIAN CHURCH. 


ORGAN FUND.—FURTHER APPEAL FOR 
SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

In view of work being done, it is very desirable 

that the New Organ should be in its place before 


Winter. Amount required £300. Amount con- 
tributed to date by members and _ friends, 
£114 15s. 5d. 


Subscriptions will be gratefully received by the 
Rey. A, H. DOLPHIN, Minister, 
1, Wilkinson- street, Leigh ; or 
T. M. FRANKLAND, Treasurer, 
81, Lord-street, Leigh, Lancashire, 


| Re UNITARIAN CHAPEL. 


A special effort is being made towards removing 
the debt on the Chapel arising from the alteration 
carried out last summer. The congregation being 
composed entirely of the working-class, we are 
compelled to appeal for outside support. 

The congregation is steadily increasing, and there 
is every encouragement to go forward with this 
work. 

The following donations have been given : — 


British and Foreign Unitarian Association 10 
North Midiand Unitarian and pisby: 
terian Association .., 53 ee) 

Mansfield Congregation ... ost ea LO 
F. H. Gossage, Esq., Liverpool ... eK) 
F. Nettlefold, Esq., London .., eae 
Miss A. Swanwick, London Ae 
W. Colfox, Esq., Bridport 558 uae 
S. Bourne, Esq., Nottingham ... sa 
A. Kenrick, Esq., Birmingham ... . 
Mayor of Ilkeston (Ald. Robinson) 
J. Harrison, Esq., London aise 
Rev. A. Bennett, Chesterfield .... 
C. Wragg, Esq., Chesterfield fs 
W. Haslam, Esq., Bolton... p08 dnt 
F. Beardesly, Esq., Ilkeston ic 
J. Nunn, Esq., Ilkeston ... ae 330 
J. Every, Esq., Lewes... 50 tos 
Mrs. Morton, Exmouth ... aot 
8. F. Taylor, Esq., London 

We earnestly appeal for donstigre: yinen may 
be sent to the 

Rev. E. A. MALEY, 
Little Hallam Hall, likeston. 
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TL FNDSEY RENOVATION FUND. 


Subscriptions are invited towards the expenses 
of restoring the tomb of Theophilus Lindsey, 
founder of the first Unitarian Chapel in London 
(Essex-street). 
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Christian Unitarian Mision Workers ... 
Rev, J. Panton Ham ie a AG 
Howard C. Clarke, Esq. . wc. 
Miss E, SHARPE, Hon: Treas. 
32, Highbury- place, N. 
Mr, JAMES FERGUSON, Hon, Sec., 
22, Cheverton- road, London, N. 
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ETHICAL RELIGION. 


toe 
THE NEW TESTAMENT of JESUS for THEISTS. 


A Compilation of Selected Passages, freely 


Arranged, without Note or Comment. (Pages 
100, neatly bound in cloth ) Price One Shilling. 

THE MISLAID GOSPEL. A Poem. With Notes 
and References. And 


THE WITNESSES AT JERUSALEM. 


Price Sixpence. 
“The Personal Religion of Jesus.” 


(Pages 48). 


Published by Witttams & Noreats, 14, Henrietta- 
street, Covent:Garden, W.O, 
Sold by Puitie Green, Essex Hall, 5, Essex-street, 
Strand, W.C. 


THE ETHICAL WORLD. 


Epitep sy DR. STANTON COIT and 
J. A. HOBSON, M.A. 


Articles on Important Social Questions, Education 
&c., from a purely ethical standpoint, 
Children’s Page. 


TWOPENCE WEEKLY, 
Office : 17, Johnson’s-court, Fleet-st., London, E.0, 


ATTHEW HENRY’S CHAPEL, 
CHESTER. 


BI-CENTENARY RESTORATION. 


The Congregation, desirous to render the old 
Chapel (foundation-stone laid September, 1699) 
seemly for the Public Worship of God, caused an 
exhaustive examination to be made by Messrs. T. M, 
Lockwood (F.R.1.B.A.) and Sons, who report—and 
their opinion is independently borne out by the 
City Surveyor—that, in addition to the other urgent 
needs of the Chapel Fabric, the Roor is ‘“‘ positively 
dangerous.’ They are consequently in the position 
either of setting up a New Roor, or cf having No 
CHarEt at all. The estimated expenditure for all 
NECESSARY repairs, &c., amounts to over £700, 
Even if we could build a new Chapel, £400 must 
be spent on a new roof for the old one, if the his- 
toric building is to remain in existence, 

£285 has already been promised, including £50 
kindly granted by the B. and F.U.A.; and as 
some sign of growing life in the congregation, it 
may be noted that New Members have contributed 
over OnE-FourtH of the total sum promised by the 
resident lay members of the congregation. 

£8. d 
Sir Thos. G. Frost : ane ao 
Sir J. T, Brunner, Bart., M. P.. aN) 
* A New Member” a8 im aise 
Major Bryan Johnson ees cae 
Mr. T. A. Johnson 
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Mr. Arthur Orrett 54 35 Re 
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Mr, Herbert Brassey ... te ou 
Mr, Jas. Johnston aay nee eer 
Mr. Edward Powell 490 
Mrs. Arthur Orrett 
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Mrs. Orrett, Sen. as 
Mrs. Hocknell and Friends... 
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Donations watt’ te gratefully coheed and ac- 
knowledged by the 
Rey. H. 1. ROBERTS, 
Brook Lodge, Chester ; 
or by Mr. WILLIAM ORRETT, Treasurer, 
15, Foregate-street, Chester. 
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IVINGTON CHAPHL.—The annual 

SCHOOL SERVON will be Preached by 

the Rev. W. J. Jurr, of Liverpool, on SUNDAY 

AFTERNOON, June 4, 1899. Service to begin at 
3 o'clock, 

Tea will be provided after the Service at 6d. each, 
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ABUNDANT. LIFE. 


In the course of the meetings, of 
which we give a full report this week, 
many strong and earnest words were 
spoken, to which it will be well for our 
people to give heed. ‘‘ Life’? was the 
subject of Mr. Agarn’s Association 
sermon, and in Mr. Wicxsrrrp’s Hssex 
Hall lecture, of which we give only a 
meagre summary, because it is to be 
shortly publishedin book form, there will 
be found a searching into the deep things 
of life, not to be lightly undertaken, 
but rich in genuine quickening of the 
spirit. Mr. Joun Denpy’s fearless 
appeal for more direct dealing with 
grave social problems touches on 
another side of the same great question, 
while in Dr. Herrorp’s Presidential 
Address, in Mr. Harcrovn’s paper, and 
in many of the speeches notes were 
struck which went to the heart of our 
needs in the present day, and of our 
aspirations after truer life. The 
meetings were full of encouragement. 


_ Tue Queen’s Birthday was coustanily 
yemembered during the week, as will be 
seen from the reports. Here we will only 
repeat the prayer expressed in the new 
verse added by Mr. A. C. Benson to the 
late Bishop of Wakefield’s Diamond 
Jubilee Hymn, which was sung at Windso 
on the morning of the 24th :— 
O loving heart, through fourscore years 
Of royal self-surrender, 

Through gracious toil, through faithful 
tears, : 

Most sorrowful, most tender. 

In loving hope, in steadfast might, 

Unnumbered hearts enfold her. 

On to the home of life and light 

God guard her, God uphold her ! 


THE WEEK’S MEETINGS. 


Among those wuo were present, at one 
or more of the meetings, were :— : 
Mrs. Bridges Adams (M.L.8.B.), Miss 


_ Armstrong, London ; Mrs. Aspland, | 


London; Miss Barmby, Sidmouth; Mrs. 
Bartram, London; Mrs. Joshua Buckton, 
Leeds; Miss Burkitt, London; Miss 
Clephan, Leicéster ; Mrs. Estlin Carpen- 
ter, Oxford; Mrs. Carlisle, Putney Heath ; 
Miss Coe, Bournemouth; Miss Colfox, 
Bridport; Mrs. Cooper, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne; Mrs. John Dendy, Manchester ; 
Miss Freeman Clarke, Boston, U.S.A.; 
Mrs. Herford, London; Miss Florence 
Hill, London; Mrs. George Holt and Miss 
Holt, Liverpool; Mrs, Hood, Brighton ; 
Miss Lake, London; Mrs. Alfred Law- 
rence, Miss E. M. Lawrence, London; 
Miss Lee, Stourbridge ; Mrs. David Mar- 
tineau, Miss Martineau, Miss Mary Mar- 
tineau, Miss M. C. Martineau, London ; 
Mrs. Odgers, London; Miss M. Pritchard, 
London; Mrs. Henry Rutt, London; 


| Miss Shakspear, Sheffield; Miss Tagart, 


London. 

Laymen from the Country.—Mr. J. J. 
Bradshaw, Bolton; Mr. G. W. Chitty, 
Dover; Mr. E. Clephan, J.P., Leicester ; 
Mr. W. Colfox, J.P., Bridport; Mr. J. 
Cogan Conway, Ringwood; My. EH. H. 
Coysh, Neweastle-on-Tyne; Mr. W. J. 
Crick, Northampton; Mr. John Dendy, 
Manchester; Mr. W. Haynes, J.P., Maid- 
stone; Mr. P. A. Herford, Manchester ; 
Mr. Charles W. Jones, J.P., Liverpool; 
Mr. W. N. Ladell, Norwich; Mr. T. Gros- 
venor Lee, Stourbridge ; Mr. G. H. Leigh, 
Swinton ; Mr. William Long, Warrington ; 
Mr. Oliver Lupton, Leeds; Mr. J. Ellis 
Mace, J.P., Tenterden; Mr. J. S. Mathers, 
J.P, Leeds; Mr. George Miller, Bedford ; 
¥F. J. Orwin, Horsham ; Mr. A. J. Pepper- 
corn, Bessell’s Green ; Mr. Harry Rawson, 
J.P., Manchester; Mr. Richard Robinson, 
Liverpool; Mr. F. W. Ruck, Maidstone ; 
Mr. H. Fisher Short, Sheffield; Mr. J. M. 
Slater, Ashton-under-Lyne ; Mr. W. Slat- 
ter, Brighton; Mr. W. H. Stevens, Nor- 
wich; Mr. W. H. Talbot, Town Clerk, 
Mauchester; Mr. W. J. Tranter, Bir- 
mingham ; Mr. I. M. Wade, Norwich ; Mr. 
Lewis N. Williains, Aberdare; Sir R. K. 
Wilson, Bart., Richmond; Mr. A. W. 
Worthington, Stourbridge. 

London Laymen.—Mr. Harold Baily, Mr. 
A. H. Biggs, Mr. G. L. Bristow, Mr. H. 
Chatfeild Clarke, Mr. Charles Fenton, 
Mr. John Harrison, Mr. Percival Hart, 
Mr. H. B. Lawford, Mr. David Martineau, 
J.P., Mr. A. J. Mundella, M.L.S.B., Mr. 
Oswald Nettlefold, W. Blake Odgers, 
LL-D., Q,C., Mr. J. Tf. Preston, Mr. Perey 
Preston, Mr. C. Fleetwood Pritchard, Mr. 
fon Pritchard, Mr. J. F. Schwann, J.P., 
Mr. W. Spiller, Mr. J. Sudbery, Mr. 8. S. 
Tayler, Mr. Howard Young, LL.B. Mr. 
Ff, W. Turner, Mr. F. Withall. 

Ministers from the Couwntry.—Rev. 
Dendy Agate, B.A., Altrincham ; Rev. E. 
Solly Anthony, M.A., Poole; Rev. Henry 
Austin, Cirencester; Rev. L. T. Badcock, 
Shepton Mallet; Rev. C. D. Badland,M.A.; | 


Rev. J. B. Barnhill, Rev. James Black, 
U.S.A.; Rev. A. N. Blatchford, B.A., 
Bristol; Rev. E. Lang Buckland, Guild- 
ford ; Rev. S. Burrows, Dover; Rev. T. 
B. Broadrick, Bridgewater; Rey. S. 8S. 
Brettell, M.A., Crewekerne; Rev. Peter 
Dean, Walsall; Rev. R. C. Dendy, Bessell’s 
Green ; Rev. A. H. Dolphin, Leigh: Rev. 
John Hllis, Sheffield; Rev. Joseph 
Freeston, Nottingham; Rev. R. H. 
Fuller, Braintree ; Rev. Alex. Gordon, 
M.A., Manchester; Rev.  T. A. 
Gorton, Lewes; Rev. Henry Gow, B.A., 
Leicester; Rev. Dr. C. <A. Greaves, 
Canterbury; Rev. Charles Hargrove, M.A., 
Leeds; Rev. W. Harrison, Stalybridge ; 
Rev. W. C. Hall, B.A., Ashton-under- 
Lyne; Rev. KH. J. Harry, Chelmsford ; 
Rey. A. Harvie, Gateshead; Rev. H. B. 
Haycock, Loughborough ; Rey. Rowland 
Hill, Bedford; Rev. P. M. Higginson, 
M.A., Monton; Rev. G. S. Hitchcock, 
B.A, Chatham: Rev. James Hocart, 
Brussels; Rev. J. Howard, Tamworth; 
Rey. F. A. Homer, West Bromwich; Rev. 
W. Jellie, B.A., Ipswich; Rev. H. H. 
Johnson, B.A., Small Heath; Rev. J. 
Fisher Jones, Cheltenham; Rev. T. Lloyd 
Jones, Liverpool; Rev. W. T. Jones, 
Swansea; Rev. J. A. Kelly, Dunmurry, 
Treland; Rev. W. Lloyd, Gloucester; 
Rev. T. L. Marshall, Sidmouth; Rev. H. 
S. Perris, Mansfield; Rev. C. E. Pike, 
Newport; G. Cosens Prior, Portsmouth ; 
Rev. T. Robinson, Hale; Rev. W. W. Robin- 
son, Gainsborough; Rev. James Ruddle, 
Chorlton; Rev. H. Shaen Solly, M.A., 
Bridport; Rev. F. W. Stanley, Bath; 
Rev. G. St. Clair, Birmingham; Rev. A. 
Leslie Smith, B.A., Macclesfield; Rev. 
James C. Street, Shrewsbury; Rev. C. J. 
Street, M.A., Bolton; Rev. Hugon S. 
Tayler, M.A., Dukinfield; Rev. Felix 
Taylor, Tenterden; Rey. T. Arthur Thomas, 
Llandyssul; Rey. Charles Travers, Ox- 
ford; Rev. G. H. Vance, B.D., Dublin; 
Rey. E. A. Voysey, B.A., Reading ; Rev. 
Frank Walters, Newcastle-on-Tyne; Rev. 
W. Whitaker, Leicester; Rev. P. H. 
Wicksteed, M.A., Tetsworth; Rev. H. 
Williamson, Dundee; Rev. J. J. Wright, 
Atherton; Rev. Isaac Wrigley, Lye. 

London Ministers—Rev. W. Copeland 
Bowie, Rev.’ R. -H. U. Bloor, B.A, 
Rev. W. G. Cadman, Rev. G. Carter, 
Rey. V. D. Davis, B.A., Rev. T. E. M. 
Edwards, Rey. A. Farquharson, Rev. Silas 
Farrington, Rev. B. Kirkman Gray, Rev. 
James Harwood, B.A., Rev. G. Dawes 
Hicks, Ph.D., Rev. Brooke Herford, D.D., 
Rev. F. H. Jones, B.A., Rev. A. J. Mar- 
chant, Rev. J. S. Mummery, Rev. H. W. 
Perris, Rev. J. Pollard, Rev. W. C. Pope, 
Rey. Henry Rawlings, M.A., Rev. Harold. 
Rylett, Rev. J. E. Stronge, Rey. FE. Sum- 
mers, Mr. L. Tavener, Rev. W. G. Tar- 
rant, B.A., Rev. John Toye, Rev. W, 
Wooding, M.A. 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


ASSOCIATION. 


Tue sixty-fifth annual meeting of this 
Association was held at Essex Hall on 
Tuesday. A reception by the President 
and Committee of the Association was 
first held, and was largely attended by 
ministers, delegates, and other friends. 
At half-past five the chair was taken by 
the President, Mr. Jonn Drnpy, who, 
after the singing of an opening hymn, 
delivered his opening address :— 


THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHER AS SOCIAL 
REFORMER. 


It is one of the saddest and most per- 
plexing of facts that, at the close of 
nineteen centuries of Christianity, certain 
gross evils remain rampant among Us, 
showing little, if any, sign of diminishing 
vitality. Impurity, gambling, and com- 
mercial dishonesty—these things are not 
sporadic, but wide-spread ; not occasional, 
but constant amongst us. They are as 
much a part of our civilisation as are our 
churches or our charitable institutions, 
as intimately woven into the thread of 
the national life ag is its religion or its 
intellectual culture. It is as if they had 
come to terms with religion, and 
established for themselves a place in the 
recognised order of things. If I do not 
add to this trio of evils the sin of intem- 
perance, it is because in that case some- 
thing like a combined and resolute stand 
is being made by a considerable body of 
people. Even in that case the stand has 
so far been valuable rather as a protest, as 
the mark of a healthier public opinion, 
than for the effect which it has had in 
reducing the extent of the evil. We 
have made great progress, not only in 
things material and intellectual, but in 
many ways morally and spiritually. Ours 
is a more comfortable, better educated, 
more tolerant, and probably more truly 
charitable, generation than most of those 
which have preceded it; yet still the 
public-houses claim their thotisands of 
victims, still the awful army of prostitutes 
roams our midnight streets, still the law 
courts bear daily witness to the corruption 
of our commercial life, and still the 
Protean vice of gambling maintains its 
hold upon every class of the community, 
and undermines alike the fortunes and 
the characters of its victims. While 
these things are so it is a farce, almost a 
blasphemy, to call ourselves a Christian 
people. 

Itis not merely that we have on the 
one hand a mass of men infected with 
these terrible vices, and on the other a 
large body of Christian, church-going 
people, who are, in the main, free from 
them. On the contrary, it would be 
difficult to say, with regard to some of 
these vices, whether they are most 
rampant amongst those who have aban- 
doned, or those who still maintain, not 
always insincerely, a connection with some 
religious community. Some of our worst 
commercial offenders have been very 
ready to share their plunder with their 
church, and it is no bar to promin- 
ence in his church that a man draws 
his revenues from the ownership of 
low public-houses. Most of these vices 
can come comfortably to church with their 
victims, with but little fear of finding 
themselves, except upon rare occasions, 


explicitly exposed and denounced from the 
pulpit. 

It is not my intention to criticise the 
reasons which have led the clergy of 
all denominations to decline to so large 
an extent the duties of the prophet in 
regard to these matters. It is enough to 
note that they have done so, doubtless 
upon grounds which appear to them suffi- 
cient, without imputing to them any want 
either of courage or good faith. They 
are working hard and faithfully in their 
own way, but, when one considers their 
numbers and their opportunities, he can 
but come to the conclusion that as regards 
these gross evils that way is not alto- 
gether effective. 

Let us, then, ask whether there is any 
other body of men and women: to whom 
we may look for plain speaking and clear 
teaching upon these matters. I suggest 
to you that in this direction a great op- 
portunity lies before the Sunday-school 
teacher. To his care are delivered the 
still plastic and unsophisticated minds of 
the young, and he has the opportunity of 
so moulding those minds as largely to 
determine their future attitude in regard 
to these great questions. In the old- 
fashioned phraseology it is his business, 
as much as it is that of the clergyman, 
“to save souls.” Can he discharge that 
duty better than by so strengthening 
those souls, by placing before them 
such ideals of life and character, that in 
the years to come they may be preserved 
clean from these sins and become in their 
turn witnesses for the right and true ? 

Much interest has of late been excited 
by a notable attempt to answer the ques- 
tion, ‘‘ What would Jesus do?” What- 
ever else he would do, does any of us 
doubt that, if living and moving about in 
one of our great cities to-day, he would 
fearlessly take up his tale against these 
great evils; that in a series of vivid 
pictures he would show us in their true 
lights, the licentious man and the poor 
woman on the streets, the dishonest trader 
and the gambler, the wealthy owner of 
disreputable beershops and gin palaces ; 
unmasking every pretence, putting aside 
every time-honoured plea of custom or 
necessity, and telling us that these 
matters are of more consequence in 
the sight of God than all the theolo- 
gical problems which have so occupied 
the attention of His children? If we 
believe that he would do this, then 
is it not for those of us who have taken 
upon ourselves the office of teachers to 
endeavour in this matter to follow in his 
steps ? 

But you will say, “What about our 
qualification for such a work as this? 
Who are we that we should undertake 
such a task?” Well, I am assuming 
this much about ourselves; not that we 
are pure and strong as He was, not thai 
we have never sinned in these matters 
ourselves, but that in spite of our weak- 
ness, in spite of our own failures, we do 
heartily condemn and detest these great 
sins, and long for the purer and better 
society, which is to be, and in which they 
shall not so terribly prevail. If we cannot 
say that much, then perhaps we had better 
ask ourselves whether it is well that we 
should undertake the duty of teaching at 
all, whether, even though we never touch 
upon such subjects, it is not possible that 
our influence may make itself felt upon 
the wrong side, whether any degree of 
expertness in teaching, any amount of 


familiarity with the Bible or the par- 
ticular theology of our Church will really 
qualify us for our task. But if we can 
say that much for ourselves, then we may 
pass on to ask how we shall best discharge 
this great duty. 

First, I think, we must have the courage 
to speak out and break the conspiracy of 
silence, which does so much to perpetuate 
gross evil. If we believe a thing to be 
wrong, it seems to me to be one of the 
most futile and foolish of courses to main- 
tain silence about it as something too 
bad, too unpleasant, to be spoken of. 
Especially is that the case when we stand 
in the relation of teacher to pupils, when 
we know that our scholars will have sooner 
or later to deal with the problem in prac- 
tical life. Light, more light, is what is 
wanted upon these great moral questions. 
Drag the evil out into the pure daylight, 
where it can be seen in all the true pro- 
portions of its ugliness. Do not leave 
your scholars to encounter it for the first 
time in the artificial ight which custom or 
passion, ignorance or prejudice, throw 
around it, lending to it a false glamour 
and disguising its essential nature. 

I am persuaded that in these matters 
ignorance has a great deal to do with the 
first false steps of many, and for that 
ignorance, blame must rest with those 
who might have removed it. In the next 
place, the teachers must strive to attain 
to some degree of clearness, of vividness, 
and presentation. The majority of young 
people will not deliberately choose the evil, 
the base, and the ugly, when they have 
once clearly seen the good, the noble, and 
the beautiful. In these matters it is for 
the Sunday-school teacher to make his 
scholars see. He must put before them 
in the clearest and strongest way he can 
the noble and _ beautiful ideals of 
temperance, chastity, honour in business, 
dependence on law and effort rather than 
on chance. He must also, it is true, 
picture to them the evil of the opposites 
of these, denouncing it fearlessly, but not 
relying on that alone, for it is from the 
clear positive teaching and the implanting 
of high ideals that a lasting result is to 
be hoped. It is but of little use to bind 
men by oaths against the wrong, unless 
they be, at the same time, bound by love 
and loyalty to, and by a clear vision of, 
the right. That is one reason why, so it 
seems to me, the splendid energy and 
devotion of the total abstinence movement 
has had so comparatively small a result, 
why, as I believe, the true remedy for the 
curse of intemperance is to be found in 
the growth ofa noble ideal of self-govern- 
ment —true temperance—and the substitu- 
tion of nobler interests and wants. 

But it will hardly be sufficient for the 
teacher to expound the worth and beauty 
of the right course, the evil and ugliness 
of the wrong. He should also strive to 
understand the <uestions in the varied 
and complicated forms in which they arise 
for solution, so that he may be able to dis- 
entangle the essential questions of right 
and wrong from the specious pleas and 
fallacious arguments with which they 
are often surrounded. He must: show 
himself able to appreciate the peculiar 
difficulties and temptations which beset 
the individual. In this matter experienced 
Sunday-school teachers have a peculiar 
advantage over most professional teachers, 
lay gr clerical, inasmuch as along with 
their experience of teaching they [have 
been acquiring also a practical experience 
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of life, more varied and extensive than 
often falls to the lot of those others—an 
experience which enables them to speak, 
if not with a greater authority, yet with 
a greater chance of being listened to. 
Especially is this the case with all questions 
which arise in connection with business or 
social life. The young man whose week 
days are spent in the business world, the 
young woman who is in Society or 
engaged in some trade or profession, 
know better where the shoe pinches than 
the student fresh from college ; and those 
to whom they speak know that it is so. 
Here is one very special and valuable 
qualification of the Sunday - school 
teacher for this work. 

So then I want to see the Sunday-school 
teacher definitely taking up his or her 
position as a social reformer in the highest 
and best sense of that word. A reformer, 
that is, of the ideals and practices of the 
world. I believe they have very special 
opportunities for the work, and that, 
given an earnest love of the better way, 
most teachers may fairly qualify them- 
selves for it. I know not where we are to 
look with so much hope for anything like 
a steady, organised attack upon these great 
evils. I believe that if in every Sunday- 
school in the land it were recognised that 
these evils had to be definitely and wisely 
combated, and that no scholar should 
ever leave without having been clearly 
instructed and warned about them, much 
might soon be done towards clearing away 
these hideous blots upon our national life. 
I believe, too, that the explicit recognition 
of the high function would lend new 
dignity and importance to the teachers’ 
office, and might possibly call into the 
service some earnest and thoughtful 
people who now hold aloof. The settled 
attack upon grossestablished evils, working 
mainly by and through the formation of 
characters trained to understand and 
resist them, that is an object worthy of 
the highest powers and the noblest 
ambitions. That surely, also, is a very 
literal following “in His steps.” 

And that, it may be said, is what our 
Sunday-schools are already doing. To 
some extent no doubt they are, but is itin 
a sufficiently definite and recognised way ? 
Might it not be more effectually done ? Is 
it not worth while to try so to do it? 
These are the questions which I would 
suggest to you. 

Here I must pause to consider a position 
which many good people take up in 
regard to these questions and the moral 
education of the young. It is said that 
our duty is to instil certain general 
principles of truthfulness, honesty, and 
purity, training them to love these virtues 
and hate their opposites, and trusting 
them to make wise applications of these 
principles to particular occasions as they 
arise in after life. And it is said that by 
anticipating experience, or by making a 
too particular application of these prin- 
ciples in your teaching, you are intro- 
ducing an unnecessary knowledge of evil 
into innocent minds and possibly yourself 
sowing the seeds of corruption. Therefore 
it is better to confine ourselves to general 
principles, and trust our scholars to make 
the necessary applications. 


Vice is a monster of so frightful mien 
As, to be hated, needs but to be seen. 


But while you are doing this, what is 
Society, what is public opinion, doing ? 
Are they not steadily teaching that all 


| human nature? 


these general principles have their quali- 
fications and exceptions, and, in practical 
application to daily life, their recognised 
and necessary limitations; that the weak- 
ness of human nature, the exigencies of 
business and social life, are such that a 
strict interpretation and application of 
moral principles is often impossible, and, 
being impossible, is, therefore, neither to be 
expected nor aimed at? “Given these 
recognised limitations and exceptions,” 
says Society, “your great principles shall 
be gladly recognised. We do not dispute 
them; on the contrary, we enforce them 
with all the penalties at our command. 
Are you zealous for purity? See how we 
punish the faithless wife. The husband— 
that is another matter. The young man 
about town—do you expect us to alter 
Are you zealous for 
integrity? See how we deal with the 
fraudulent trustee and the embezzling 
clerk. The company promoter, the man 
who accepts secret commissions, the specu- 
lator, the trader who would pass off his 
goods for something better than they are 
—here you are getting into a different class 
of questions. Matters of business are 
involved here. Business has its own 
rules and customs, its special applications 
of moral principle, and these must, of 
course, be observed. One must not go too 
far; but, on the other hand, you must not 
ask impossibilities.” Such, with many 
and honourable individual exceptions, is 
the public opinion of the business world, 
which indignant judges and well-meaning 
Acts of Parliament can avail but little to 
alter, until a generation grows up which 
has been more fearlessly and wisely 
instructed in the ethics of business. 

“Yes,” says public opinion in effect, 
“we accept your great principles gladly. 
It was very wise of your teachers to teach 
them to you. We will show you how 
toapply them with the necessary admixture 
of common-sense and regard to circum- 
stances which alone makes them possible. 
Most certainly Vice is a frightful monster. 
Pope was entirely right there. But this 
is not vice. Observe how we hate and 
punish vice whenever we see it. So we 
should hate and punish these things if 
they really were vicious.” 

Something like this is the doctrine of 
the world, a doctrine often adopted and 
sanctioned by men and women, who in 
many departments of life are excellent. 
If the teacher does nothing to forestall 
this teaching of the world, will not his 
very silence make in its favour and be 
construed into an admission of its validity? 
Surely in these matters it is not safe to 
leave your scholars to make for themselves 
the particular applications of these great 
principles, under the influence of the 
corrupt publie opinion which prevails 
with regard to them. They need your 
help in disentangling the sophistries and 
exposing the fallacies by which these 
great issues are confused and distorted. 
Sooner or later the knowledge of the evil 
will certainly come to them. It depends 
largely upon you whether with the know- 
ledge of the thing comes also the know- 
ledge that it is evil. 

Finally, it may be that someone will 
object “ What about religious education ? 
It is being crowded out of the Day-school. 
Will you crowd it out of the Sunday- 
school also in favour of a ‘dry morality? ’” 
Far from it, there is room for both. But 
I think we need to clear our minds of a 
certain amount of cant upon this question 


of religious education. I think that a 
people which, as a whole, sits so passive 
in the presence of so much gigantic moral 
evil, has very little right to talk about its 
religion ; has manifestly, to a large extent, 
failed to make its religion a real and 
effective thing. I think that in some way 
or other it has failed to get on the right 
lines with its religious education. [ think, 
too, that in our own little group of 
churches we are far too much afraid of 
the opinions of our neighbours on this 
question of religious education, still our- 
selves too much hampered with the relics 
of a belief that religion is necessarily 
bound up with a system of belief and a 
group of books. 

It is said that cleanliness comes next to 
godliness. Might it not be justly said 
that a certain degree of moral cleanliness 
is a necessary preliminary to any religion 
that is worthy of the name? 

If we can teach our scholars to feel 
deeply, to see clearly and to care greatly 
about these great moral questions, do we 
not believe that we are teaching them in 
some degree to feel as God feels, to see as 
He sees, to care as He cares, and so fitting 
them to enter into spiritual communion 
with Him? I am, of course, assuming 
that, in addition to such teaching as I 
have pleaded for, throughout our schools 
love to man, in all its many branches and 
applications, truthfulness, courage and 
patience will be steadily taught and exem- 
plified in all their beauty and worth. If 
the work ceased at this point I would still 
claim that it was a distinctly religious one, 
a necessary step on the way to any real 
and vital religious life. But if over and 
above all these things, so unspeakably 
good for their own sake, the teacher has 
power out of his own experience, and not 
merely because he has read it in books, or 
heard it from the lips of others, to speak 
of God, of the Divine Will in these matters, 
of the Divine love to man, to show how to 
be right on these matters is to be on God’s 
side, a fellow-worker with Him even as 
Jesus was, then, indeed, his teaching will 
gain an added power, and the work he 
will do for his scholars an added worth. 
But let him not say these last things 
unless he really feels and believes them. 
It may be that his belief about God is, 
as is the case with so many of us in these 
days, troubled and perplexed, so that with 
David Grieve he is fain to confess. 

“But the last glow, the certainties, the 
vision of faith! Ah, me! I believe that 
He is there, yet my heart gropes in dark- 
ness. All that is personality, holiness, 
compassion in us must be in Him intensi- 
fied beyond all thought. Yet I have no 
familiarity of prayer. I cannot use the 
religious language which should be mine 
without a sense of unreality. My heart 
is athirst. . . . Speak to me, to mealso, O 
my Father!” 

If that be his position, let him be honest 
and say not the thing which is not true to 
him, but let him not on that account with- 
hold himself from the work or imagine 
that he has no place in the Sunday-school ; 
but, taking up his task—on the lower level, 
it may be—of an earnest, social reformer 
in that best sense of the word, let him rest 
assured that he is doing a truly religious 
work, and helping to prepare for the time 
when, because men’s lives have become 
purer and their ideals nobler, it will be 
possible for their Faith also to become 
stronger and more real. 
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The Prestpunr then called upon the 
Secretary, Mr. Ion Prrrcwaxp, to present 
the Committee’s report, and also the 
Treasurer’s report, in the regretted absence 
of Dr. Blake Odgers. Mr. Pritchard em- 
phasised several points in the report, and 
referred to the satisfactory nature of the 
statistics, the number of schools making 
returns being 283, the number of teachers 
3,722, and scholars 34,315, an increase on 
last year. Of these 8,317 were over 16, 
not quite so many as last year. They 
had done much in the past year to distri- 
bute their books, and now they must see 
that the books were read. The corre- 
spondents appointed by the various schools 
could help, and for this office should be 
chosen those who could give time to the 
work, and really keep their school in touch 
with the central Association. 


THE REPORT. 


The report stated that the special fund for 
providing books for Sunday-schools had 
amounted to £345 19s. 6d. and that 143 
schools had benefited. ‘There was still a 
small amount available. Young Days and 
the Helper had been published, and “A Year 
of Sunday Readings” had just been reprinted 
from the latter. The new books promised 
last year were not yet ready, but a little book, 
“Our Faith,” by the Rev. W. G. Tarrant, 
would be published before midsummer, and the 
Rev. J. C. Hirst was preparing a second 
series of ‘‘ Half Hours with the Parables.” It 
was hoped that much good would come from 
the summer school for teachers to be held at 
Oxford from June 80 to July 8. The accounts 
showed the balance due to the Treasurer 
slightly diminished, and standing at £17 1s. 9d. 
Subseriptions were £292 11s. 6d., rather more 
than last year; and froin sale of publications 
£946 15s. 1d. had been received. 


The Prusrpenr moved the adoption of 
the reports, 

The Rev. W. T. Jonrs, of Swansea, in 
seconding, said he brought a word of 
greeting from the Welsh Sunday-schools, 
and he bore testimony from his experience 
of ten years with the Calvinistic Metho- 
dists to the fact that their literature was 
used in Wales, even as text-books in 
orthodox schools. He urged that they did 
not sufficiently realise that the school 
must be made a feeder of the church. 
The church or school that confined its 
work to the Sunday hour did not fulfil 
their ideal. The holding of week-night 
classes could be of great service to their 
work. He himself had found such a class 
on elementary psychology and ethics, 
publicly advertised, very successful; as 
many as seventy people of different de- 
nominations and of all ages had attended, 
and had been greatly interested. He was 
glad that a book on the relation of ethics 
to religion was soon to be published. If 
they worked on those lines they could be 
certain they were placing their intelligent 
young men and women on a foundation 
which would not give way under the pres- 
sure of the developments of the future. 
By such week-night classes they reached 
members of other denominations, who 
would carry the light on the Sunday to 
their own churches ; and if the day ever 
came when they should be lost, as a river 
is lost in the ocean, it would be not 
because they had failed in their mission, 
but because they had succeeded, and, as 
William James in his “ Will to Believe” 
pointed out, that would happen because 
the ship of orthodoxy was nearing its 
port and the pilot was picked up on 
board. 

The motion haying been carried, the 
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Rev. W. Harrison moved, and the Rey. | keep their children as members of their 


T. Lnoyp Jones seconded,— 


That the thanks of this Meeting be given to 
the Officers and Committee of the Association 
for their services during the past year, and 
that the respective appointments for the 
coming year be as_ follows :—President, 
Stephen S$. Tayler, Esq. _ Vice-Presidents : 
Frederick Nettlefold, Esq., I. M. Wade, Esq. 
Rev. James Drummond, M.A., LL.D., C. 
Fellows Pearson, Esq., Rev. J. Estlin 
Carpenter, M.A., John Dendy, Esq. Treasurer : 
Mr. W. Blake Odgers, Q.C., LL.D. Hon. 
Sec.: Mr. Ion Pritchard. Committee: Miss 
Ethel C. Lake, Miss Marian Pritchard, Rev. 
Frederic Allen, Mr. Ronald Bartram, Rev. 
W. Copeland Bowie, Mr. Leslie C. Clarke, 
Rev. B. Kirkman Gray, Rey. F. H. Jones, 
B.A., Mr. C. F. Pearson, Mr. W. 8S. Tayler. 
Together with a Delegate from each of the 
following Local Sunday School Societies, who 
are entitled to appoint. Representatives under 
Rules 4 and 8:—The Bolton District Sunday 
School Union, the London Sunday School 
Society, the Manchester District Sunday 
School Association, the North Midland Sunday 
School Association, the Yorkshire Sunday 
School Union. Auditors: Howard Young, 
Fisq., LL.B., A. H. Biggs, Esq., M.A., LL.M. 


Mr. Luoyp Jonss called attention to a 
remarkable pamphlet by Miss Johnson, of 
Liverpool, on “Children and Public 
Houses.” It was not simply a temperance 
pamphlet, but a pamphlet on child life, 
and he urged that it should be on sale in 
the book-room. 

The Rev. W. Coprtanp Bowlin, in sup- 
porting the resolution, said how much the 
Committee had prized the admirable ser- 
vices Mr. Dendy had rendered during 
his year of office ; on several occasions he 
had come up specially for their meetings, 
and the success of the special fund had 
been due to his initiative and the work he 
had put into it. 

The Przsiprent then offered a hearty 
welcome, on behalf of the meeting, to the 
following representatives of affiliated and 
kindred societies :— 


Irish Non-SubscribingS. 8, Association, Rev. 
J. A. Kelly; Scottish Sunday Schools, Rey. H. 
Williamson; Welsh Sunday Schools, Rev. W. 
T. Jones; Bolton District S. 8. Union, Rev. J. 
J. Wright; Liverpool Sunday School Society, 
Rey. T. Lloyd Jones; London Sunday School 
Society, Miss Tayler; Manchester District 
S. 8. Association, Rev. George Knight; Mid- 
land 8S. S. Association, Miss Youngerman; 
North Cheshire 8. 8. Union, Rey. W. Harrison; 
North Midland 8. 8. Association, Rev. H. BE. 
Haycock; Southern 8. S. Union, Rey. E. 8. 
Anthony, M.A.; South Cheshire 8. 8. Union, 
Rev. J. C. Street ; South Kastern §. S. Union, 
Miss E. Kensett; Western Sunday School 
Union, Rev. H. Shaen Solly, M.A.; Yorkshire 
Sunday School Union, Mrs. Rawlings. 


The Rey. H. 8S. Sonny responded, and 
described the conditiors of work in the 
West€rn Union, where the report of work 
for the past year was more encouraging 
than it had been for a long time. Espe- 
cially was this the case in some of the smaller 
congregations, where the work was carried 
on under the greatest difficulties and dis- 
couragements. They might hope that as 
now the schools were receiving a fresh 
impulse from faithful workers in the con- 
gregations, so the congregations would 
surely reap the benefit in the coming 
days. 

Mr. I. M. Wapz then proposed a resolu- 
tion of thanks to Mr. Dendy for presiding 
and for his address, and to.all who had 
coutributed to the usefulness and success 
of the meeting. He trusted that the books 
now distributed would be really read, 
and urged that they should do more to 


churches. 

The Rev. J. C. Srrent, in seconding the 
resolution, referred to the President’s 
paper, and said that as ministers they could 
not be content to leave those grave moral 
questions alone. He entirely agreed with 
what had been said as to the work teachers 
should do, but it must not be taken out of 
the ministers’ hands. They felt their 
solemn responsibility tospeak on gambling, 
impurity, dishonesty, and intemperance, 
terrible evils which were sapping the 
foundations of morality and religion. The 
paper had pointed out an obvious duty ; 
he hoped it would be sent to every teacher, 
and to every minister as well. 

The Presipent responded, and acknow- 
ledged the great kindness he had ex- 
perienced throughout his year of office. 
The work had been a great delight to 
him. 

The meeting then terminated. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


— eS 
[The Editor is not responsible for the opinions 
expressed by correspondents, LETTERS CANNOT BE 
INSERTED WITHOUT THE WRITER’S NAME; and all 
private information should be accompanied by the 
name and address of the sender.] 


THE LONDON APPEAL. 

Str,—It will, in my opinion, be a very 
great mistake if anything be now done to 
interfere with the success of the appeal 
for funds to promote chapel building in 
London. To alter the scope of the scheme 
which has been adopted, after twelve 
months’ anxious consideration, would be 
to stop what promises to be a very success- 
full effort, without any certainty that a 
more ambitious proposal could be carried 
out. 

It is right that friends in the country 
should be invited to join, for London is no 
provincial town, and anything that con- 
cerns its welfare is surely of national 
interest. Friends in London are never 
slow to help their co-religionists in the 
country in this respect, showing a very 
different spirit to that which animates 
your correspondent, Mr. G. J. Notcutt, of 
Ipswich, who writes that it will be far 
better for country friends to reserve their 
money for their own needs than help to 
provide more chapels for London. The 
reason he gives for this opinion is, that he 
has been to London, and finds the congre- 
gations in most of our chapels meagre. 
But has it not occurred to him that to a 
locality in which a chapel existed with a 
meagre congregation, no part of the pro- 
posed fund would be applied, except to 
assist in extinguishing a debt which might 
possibly be the cause of the meagre mem- 
bership, the intention being to provide 
chapels in places where none at present 
exist, and where it is hoped the congrega- 
tions will not be meagre. 

T'wo years ago Manchester raised £10,000 
for similar purposes, London gladly help- 
ing. Manchester has now promised to 
help London. Why should Ipswich stand 
aloof ? I cannot think it will, for some at 
least of the friends there know of many 
districts in London with large populations, 
in which there is no Unitarian place of 
worship, a want which it is hoped the pro- 
posed fund will supply. 

F. Nerrieroip, 
Streatham Grove, Norwood, S.E, 
May 22, 
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BRITISH AND FOREIGN 
UNITARIAN ASSOCIA. 
ELON 


THE ESSEX HALL LEOTURE. 


On Tuesday evening Essex Hall was 
well filled when the Rev. Puiure H. 
Wicxstrrep, M.A., delivered the Essex 
Hall Lecture, the President, Dr. Brooxr 
HEeErRForD, in the chair. 

The subject of the lecture was :—- 


“MEDIMVALISM AND MODERN THOUGHT.” 

The lecture referred at the outset to 
recent developments of the High Church 
movement, as only one of many evidences 
that the ideals of the Middle Ages were 
re-asserting their attractive force. The 
re-discovered sense of the greatness of 
medisval architecture, the revived interest 
in Dante, in Francis of Assisi, in the 
philosophy of Thomas Aquinas, proved 
that the ideals in the poetry, thought and 
life of those ages were no longer relegated 
to the rubbish-bins. of history, or even to 
the museums of curiosities, but were 
recognised not only as august, but as 
inspiring. 

Both the Renaissance and the Refor- 
mation had revolted from the dominant 
teaching of the Middle Ages, and had 
gone back, the former to the Graco- 
Roman civilisation of the declining Empire, 
the latter to Primitive Christianity for its 
ideals, but no such breach in history could 
permanently endure, and the present age 
was learning again the lessons that had 
been discarded. The ideals ignored in the 
fifteenth reasserted themselves in the nine- 
teenth century, and the docile disciples of 
the Renaissance and the Reformation 
were amazed to discover exaltation, beauty 
and earnestness of the very type for which 
their souls were hungering, where they 
had been told there was nothing but 
sordidness, grotesqueness, chicanery and 
frivolity. While, therefore, they had to 
guard against reactionary movements, 


‘the best way to combat the errors of a 


system was by profound and sympathetic 
appreciation of its truth. Thus what was 
permanent in medizval ideals would be 
combined with the best elements of modern 
life, and both being transfigured, reaction 
would be disarmed by the true spirit of 
reform. To make some contribution 
towards a better appreciation of the per- 
manent religious significance of certain 
great medieval conceptions was the pur- 
pose of the lecture. 

The first conception dealt with was that 
of Eternity, as elaborated in the Greek 
schools of philosophy, as.adopted into 
the Christian thought by such as Augus- 
tine, as formulated by Boethius, and as 
inspiring the deepest thought and the 
most glowing piety of the Christian 
centuries down to Dante and Aquinas. 
This eternity was to the medizval thinker 
not a conception of endless time, but per- 
fection found in the everlasting “now,” 
and “here” of God. And with this went 
the kindred conception of Fruition, in the 
bliss of communion with God. The 
medizval saint believed that to see God 
was to see as God sees, and that in true 
communion with Him we see things notin 
their fragmentary imperfection, but in 
their combined perfectness. 

- This thought of God seemed to be lost 
at the close of the Middle Ages, and the 
religion of Time rather than of Eternity 


had characterised modern civilisation : 
the world had widened, and new faith in 
progress had been kindled; there seemed 
no limit to what was possible of accom- 
plishment. But with this eager pressing 
forward, something had been lost in the 
clearness of the religious ideal of life; we 
were in danger of losing the very concep- 
tion of a truth worth winning as well as 
seeking, a life worth living as well as gain- 
ing. The great need of the present was 
of a conception of the absolute life, the 
life in itself worthy, such as we might find 
foreshadowed, as an echo of medizval 
theology, in the opening declaration of 
the “Shorter Catechism,” ‘“ Man’s chief 
end is to glorify God, and to enjoy Him for 
ever.” Learning to know the abiding 
things of wisdom and love which time 
could not take away, they found the 
things that were supremely worthy, and 
came to see in some measure as God sees. 
Progress had a meaning, if there was a 
goal. Their goal was not merely to strive 
after, but to have the life eternal, the life 
of God. 


———»___ 


ANNUAL SERVICE. 


On Wednesday morning the annual 
service was held in Essex Church, con- 
ducted by the Rev. Dendy Agate, B.A., of 


Altrincham, who also preached the annual 


sermon, which we give below. A large 
congregation took part in the service, and 
in the singing of the National Anthem at 
the close of the service, in commemoration 
of the Queen’s birthday. Theanthem was 
sung as arranged by Dr. Bridge for special 
use in churches. Mr. John Harrison 
presided at the organ. The collection 
amounted to £40 1s. 4d. 


SERMON. 


“Tcame that they may have life and may 
have it abundantly.’—John x. 10. 


These are the words of a leader of men— 
one who is conscious that to his hands 
has been entrusted a task likely to have 
far-reaching effects upon his fellows. My 
predecessor in the honourable office of 
preacher at this anniversary spoke of 
Light ; Lask you to think with me of Life, 
of such life as Jesus Christ came to 
quicken among men, such life as those 
who desire to be of his fellowship must 
seek both to share and to spread. 

The imparting of life is the aim of the 
world’s greatest sons; in its measure it is 
the aim of all faithful workers. <A great 
contrast strikes us between two classes of 
the world’s leaders, especially if the ex- 
treme examples on either side be taken. 
Compare the spirit and the deeds of some 
of those whom the world has called great 
with the spirit and the deeds of Jesus. 
Think of an ambitious monarch leading 
his soldiers to destruction in a war of 
unjust aggression, and taking little or no 
account of the misery and ruin he causes, 
of the thousands of lives he sacrifices, if 
only his own ambition may be satisfied. 
“Tam come that they muy have life,” are 
the words of Jesus—‘‘that they may rise 
(that is) to the highest possibilities of 
existence here below.” ‘I am come that 
through me many men may be brought to 
an untimely death, and the homes and 
hearts of thousands be made desolate,” 
have in effect been the words of those 
whose power was great, and whose lust of 
conquest was insatidble. I do not forget 
that Jesus himself went bravely to his 
death, and that he taught his followers 


both by word and example, that for them 
too the path of duty might be full of 
danger, and might lead to earthly disaster; 
but the spirit of the martyr, whose love of 
God and truth kindles a fire like his own 
in the breasts of others who, rising to the 
higher life himself, thither draws his 
followers too, is poles asunder from the 
spirit of worldly self-seeking which recks 
nothing of the bitter sacrifices it calls 
others to make. The contrast of which I 
speak can be traced in many grades of 
human experience. I suppose that, if we 
could see into the hearts of men, we 
should find absolute purity of motive 
exemplified in very few ; but the difference 
is plain everywhere between those whose 
predominating purpose has been to help, 
uplift, and vivify their fellows, and those 
who have suffered lower aims to gain the 
chief control of their lives, and so have 
worked evil instead of good. Those only 
are the world’s worthy leaders, of whom it 
can be said that they, like the Master, 
have come that their brethren may have 
life, and may have it abundantly. 
Consider how the spirit which Jesus 
came to exemplify and infuse, should be 
manifested in life of various kinds, It 
has often been said that, though a moral 
and religious, he was not specifically an 
intellectual, leader. If by that is meant 
that he announced no great discoveries in 
the scientific realm, such as. have stimu- 
lated and re-invigorated the world in later 
days, the statement is no doubt true. 
But if it means—and it is sometimes 
urged in that way—that there was any- 
thing in his spirit or his teaching 
unfriendly to intellectual development and 
the freedom of the mind, I believe the 
charge to be wholly mistaken and unjust. 
The intellectual is not in itself the highest 
part of man; but the highest part needs 
intellectual apprehension for its fullest 
unfolding ; and Jesus saw clearly how the 
rising grades of the powers which are 
above the material plane should be ranked. 
Who can read the story of his life and 
work, without seeing that his gospel stood. 
for the true life of the intellect, not, 
indeed, first and foremost, but in its 
proper place and measure? ‘T'o the life 
of the intellect, freedom is essential; and 
the mind of Jesus refused to be bound by 
ancient rules which would have cramped 
and hindered it. He thought for himself ; 
amd the freedom of mind which he 
thus achieved is one part of his heritage 
to his disciples. 1 do not know anything 
in which the oldest and largest of the 
historic Churches of Christendom has 


been less true to his spirit, than 
in its attitude towards mental freedom. 
For the Church of Rome, though 


claiming a corporate right to advance 
along the lines of growing know- 
ledge, has denied a kindred right to the 
individual seeker after truth, as the dun- 
geon and the martyr-fire have shown in 
many an age and many a land. They are 
—whether guiltily or not, I do not say— 
but they are in fact robbers of that life 
which should flow abundantly from the 
influence and personality of Jesus, who 
would cramp and tie down the minds of 
men, instead of encouraging them to use 
their mental powers freely, and soar aloft 
whithersoever the inquiring spirit may bid. 
them rise. 

Jesus came, again, that men might have 
true life in their affections, and might have 
it abundantly. For there can be no 
enduring force in a gospel which does not 
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strengthen and sanctify the ties which, 
in the various relations of life, bind 
human beings to each other. What is 
the life of the home, without the love of 
husband and wife, parent and child, 
brother and sister? What would the 
life of the world be worth without mutual 
respect and kindly sympathy, and the 
gifts and graces which—even if they do 
not always keep the atmosphere quite 
calm and pure—light up many a darkened 
way, and smooth off many an asperity 
which, left to grow, might work incalcu- 
lable mischief? I know that there are 
some, cold and sluggish of heart, to whom 
appeals to be truer to the spirit of 
Christian love seem like idle words; but 
are there any so bad as to be wholly be- 
yond the quickening power of sympathy 
and kindliness? Of the bearing of this 
side of the Christ-like mind on many a 
problem of our modern life I leave you 
to make your own application. 

Jesus came, also, that we might have 
the life of the spirit, and have it abun- 
dantly. What is this life of the spirit, of 
which we talk and ponder, but from which 
we are often so far away? It is the 
highest life of all, because it not only 
transcends all else, but because in it alone 
can all other life of the higher sort 
be truly lived. It is the life which 
we aspire to live, of conscious and de- 
liberate choice, in harmony with the divine 
life. Jesus lived in the constant know- 
ledge and the constant joy of the divine 
presence. The path by which his spirit 
found its repose in God, has been ever 
since an open way between earth and 
heaven—not always, for most men, without 
overhanging clouds, when for a season the 
light has been hidden from the wayfarer, 
but a true and everlasting way no less. 
And, as he journeys on this road, the 
heaven-bound traveller feels the pulses of 
the divine life within him: how can it be 
otherwise, when his heart, like the heart 
of Christ, is resting in God, and there is 
true communion between the Father and 
the child? This is not mere mysticism, 
friends; it is the sober truth for those, a 
great multitude, who have received Christ’s 
baptism of the spirit; it may be the 
truth for us all, if we will but listen to 
those intimations of diviner things which 
come in some form to every child of man ; 
it 1s an ever-widening truth, for more and 
more the hearts of men are drawing near 
to God. And it is in the life of the spirit, 
that the free mind and the loving heart 
are alike consecrated to the Most High. 

Consider now the relation of what I 
have said, and tried to suggest, to the 
work of the British and Foreign Unit- 
arian Association, which enters to-morrow 
on the seventy-fifth year of its existence. 
The Association has had its part, humble 
enough in the eyes of the outside world, 
but important to us, in the life of the 
eee It is eorcelly conceded that our 
people are good citizens. T 
forefathers had to take their eee 
ance to injustice, they were loyal subjects 
and—as the old restrictions were swept 
away—they showed how steadily the 
eae help in promoting the national aid 

eing. So we to-day join with the whole 
nation in the expression of respectful 
affection and goodwill to the gracious 
lady who has ruled the land so ] h 
has filled her high station with suck con. 

ner high station with such con- 
stant solicitude for her people’s welfare 


and whose life of eighty years fills us with 


admiration and thankfulness, while we 


utter the prayer that the day may still 


be far distant when she will be our 


Queen no more. Our Association’ is 
only a little younger than the Queen. 


Through all its history it has stood 


for the rights of the individual con- 


science, for sincerity in the profession 
of an-unpopular faith, for the enlightening 
promotion of 


of the mind, and the 
spiritual and practical religion. 


Is our work of enlightenment completed ? 
Do we not still stand for freedom and 
growth in the life of the mind? And can 
we feel that that life has yet come in its 


abundance to those of our day? I do 
not enter now into that re-assertion of the 


sacerdotal spirit which causes so much 


commotion within ‘the Establishment, 
and so much astonishment beyond its 
borders, Nor do I discuss the many 
varieties of outward form and statement 
which the religious life of our time 
assumes. Jask you for a few minutes 
to go below all these questions to some- 
thing deeper. Ican best lead up to what 
I have to say by a slight personal 
reminiscence. Some years since, I was 


present at a meeting of ministers of various 


churches. A brother of our own had 


spoken—it is a thrice-told tale to many of 
you—of the impossibility of making the 


science of the nineteenth century square 
with the theology of earlier days. The 
speaker discussed the change of outlook 
which has come in some measure, and 
which ought, he considered, to have come 
in far larger measure, had men at all 
adequately understood what modern know- 
ledge involves. When the earth was 
looked upon as the centre of created 
things, it was easy to believe that a God 
had come down from heaven to die for 
men. But how, in the presence of the 
millions of suns which stud the midnight 
sky—how, when you come to consider even 
a little of what the evolution of a universe 
means, can you base the old theology on 
its old foundations, and believe and speak 
as if no re-adjustment of thought were 
necessary? This is what some of us have 
felt and said for years. But, as we left 
the meeting, a good brother of another 
communion said to me: ‘“ Your men 
always amuse me with their astronomi- 
cal arguments.” Why, I thought, why, 
“amuse”? Is amusement the only 
or the best possible frame of mind, 
when such considerations are suggested ? 
Amusement certainly was not the 
dominant feeling in the mind of Dr. 
Chalmers, when, early in the cen- 
tury, he delivered his lectures on Astro- 
nomy and the Christian Revelation, 
which—all the more, perhaps, because of 
their unhesitating scripturalism, and the 
strange conclusions in which that scrip- 
turalism landed the preacher—made men 
see that the widening of the universe had 
brought them face to face with problems 
which could no longer be ignored. You 
would not thank me for retailing the 
commonplaces of scientific knowledge, 
and anything original in either knowledge 
or speculation is beyond my powers. 
Whewell thought he had demolished 
Chalmers on the question of the plurality 
of worlds; but to-day, I take it, we feel 
that Whewell’s was not the last word 
upon the subject. I think I may put the 
matter thus. There are millions of suns, 
some white-hot with the fires of their 
youth, some glowihg with the redder 
brilliancy of their prime. If, Whewell 
notwithstanding, these be the centres of 


systems, perhaps in countless cases vaster 
and far grander than our own, then—how- 
ever much you may concede to what is 
called the paucity rather than the plurality 
of worlds—you are met by tremendous 
possibilities which I see not how you can 
evade. Suppose that only one in every 
ten thousand of the stellar suns has at 
this moment a single world in its train on 
which intelligentlife is for the time possible, 
you have yet a mighty array of such 
worlds. And what of the untellable ages 
that lie behind, what of the boundless 
future to which all things are moving ? 
Where in the past are you going to place 
the limit of time at which in all these 
systems, and those which preceded them, 
intelligent life began to be—how can you 
parcel out the ages yet tocome? “The 
heart of man acheth with this infinitude ” ; 
for, for all we know, universe may have 
succeeded universe again and again, 
just as universe may lie beyond uni- 
verse to-day. And if, at this point and 
that in the long and, to us, inconceivable 
record, intelligent life blossomed out first 
in one planet and then in another, and 
this process has been repeated—as well it 
may—times without number, what hap- 
pens to your medieval or sixteenth-century 
theology ? Who shall say on how many 
of those worlds that from the far-off 
billions of years have, for their allotted 
periods, been nurtured by their central 
suns, the drama of our humanity has not 
had its parallel, or a parallel as near as 
vastly differing conditions would permit ? 
On those worlds have “dragons of the 
prime ” disported themselves, ’ere yet “ the 
noble savage” ran wild? Or, perchance, 
on some of them, have our human counter- 
parts first crucified, then deified, then 
practically ignored, some saintly son of 
God? 

Dr. Hastings’s new “ Dictionary of the 
Bible” contains an article on ‘‘Cosmo- 
gony,” by my old friend and fellow- 
student, the Principal of Cheshunt Col- 
lege. It bears ready testimony to the 
newer thought. Among its features of 
interest is a little diagram, some two or 
three inches square, representing the 
Hebrew idea of earth and heaven. There 
is no room for beauty in the diagram, but 
it is very clear and suggestive. Who, in 
a diagram three inches square, could give 
a reader any idea of what the universe is 
really like? You cannot on such a scale 
represent the depths of space in any in- 
telligible fashion ; still less can you even | 
suggest what is of still more importance, 
the ages upon ages needful for the develop- 
ments of which we know, the vaster ages 
required for the developments in past and 
future at which we dimly guess. Friends, 
when sometimes in quiet hours I ponder 
on these things, think how small a thing 
man is on his tiny world, and yet how his 
mind can look before and after, and 
catch glimpses of the mighty universe, it 
seems to me that, if our faith be not vain, 
the eternity to which we go must reveal 
to us some now unknown measure and 
interpretation of the scale of created 
things, so that the ages of creation and the 
unfathomable depths of space will not 
baffle us as they do to-day, but our thought 
will be able to grasp and co-ordinate 
them, as at present it cannot do, in 
this failing tabernacle of the flesh. But 
if, hereafter, this is to be our privilege, 
the open and devout mind must be ours 
to-day, and the little things in human 
controversy must cease to trouble us. 
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It is with effort that we come down 
from cosmic speculation to the details of 
life here and now. Yet it may be without 
shock of incongruity, if we remember 
that the divine hfe pulses in its 
measure through things small as well as 
great, and that the perfection of the 
whole can be secured only by the perfec- 
tion of the parts. All the more, indeed, 
that we have our place in a mighty scheme, 
must we be faithful to that which is given 


us as our work. Thus, the services and 


meetings of this anniversary time fall 
into their helpful order in our life, and so 
in the life of the universe. And inasmuch 
as the open mind is little without the con- 
secrated heart, I go on to claim for this 
Association that it recognises the supreme 
importance of the religious life of the 
individual, that it. aims at the promotion 
of generous feeling in the religious world, 
that it nurtures affectionate sympathy 
with all earnest souls. Its publication 
list is rich not only in sane and suggestive 
thinking in matters theological, but also 
in the spirit of practical and personal 
religion. Its lines of work have been 
broad ; its help has been given in kindly 
and inclusive ways. It has recognised 
the need of maintaining at home centres 
_ of free and reverent worship, especially 
where initial difficulties have to be en- 
countered, or where some outpost of the 
faith needs succour and renewal. And it 
has stretched. out friendly and helping 
hands far beyond these islands. Capacity 
for work it has in abundance; there is 
abundance of work waiting to be done; 
the Association needs, and can usefully 
employ, all the resources, that can be 
placed at its command. We rejoice in 
the life of the mind, the affections, the 
spirit, which is ours already. It may be 
ours still more abundantly, if we are 
true to our heritage and loyal to the 
divine leading, if we understand our 
mission aright, and rise to the possi- 
bilities it opens before us. I have made 
one reference to the new “ Dictionary 
of the Bible.” Let me make another. I 
notice that Dr. Agar Beet, after sketching 
the orthodox conception of Christ as he 
understands it to be set forth in the New 
Testament, writes thus: ‘ Not a few intel- 
ligent and educated men, who pay homage 
to Christ as the greatest of men, refuse to 
accept as correct the portrait of Him given 
in the New Testament. If this portrait 
be incorrect, these men have detected an 
ancient and _ serious error, and have 
restored to the civilised world the true 
conception of God. We expect to see in 
“them, as a fruit of their important dis- 
covery, some moral and __ spiritual 
superiority to those who are still held 
fast by the great delusion. We look in 
vain. They who deny the divinity of 
Christ have done very little to carry the 
Gospel to the heathen, to rescue the 
perishing at home, or to help forward the 
spiritual life of men.” What answer, as 
meinbers of this Association, as ministers 
and members of the churches in sympathy 
with it, have we to make to such a charge? 
It were immodest in us to claim that 
“moral and spiritual superiority” for 
which our critic informs us that he looks 
in vain. But, in humbler fashion, we 
may say that some, at least, of our brethren 
have striven to be true to the charge 
entrusted to them; that we cannot all do 
all things; that the circumstances of our 
own religious life have been such that 
the main part of our energy has been 


‘is that men don’t like 


absorbed in the maintenance of our work 
at home in the presence of many diffi- 
culties ; that inevitably our conception of 
the Fatherhood of God has made the con- 
version of “the heathen” a less important 
matter to.us than itds in the eyes of our 
fellow-Christians of other Churches. We 
may urge further that, through our 
Domestic Missions, and by the efforts 
of many individual toilers, we have done 
something—a good deal, considering our 
numbers—to “rescue the perishing,;”’ ; we 
may claim with equal confidence that our 
leaders have done much to “help forward 
the spiritual life of men.” To say nothing 
of those bearing honoured names—some 
of world-wide reputation—still living 
among us, we, at least, shall not forget 
Channing in America and John Hamilton 
Thom in England. Surely, Channing has 
helped forward *‘ the spiritual life of men.” 
You remember what Robertson of 
Brighton said of him when “a religious 
lady,” finding Channing’s Life on his 
table, was “ horror-struck.” “I told her,” 
says Rcbertson, “that if she and I ever 
got to heaven, we should find Dr. 
Channing revolving round the central 
Light in an orbit immeasurably nearer 
than ours, almost invisible to us, and lost 
in a blaze of light. IT would just as 
soon disbelieve in God as contemplate a 
character like Dr. Channing’s, and hesitate 
to say whether that was a divine image or 
not; whether God had accepted him or 
not; whether those deeds and that life 
were the product of evil or the fruit of 
the heavenly Spirit.’ And Mr. Thom’s 
“nerfect sermons,” as the Spectator 
called them, have nourished many souls, 
and might have nourished thousands 
more, had those thousands come within 
their influence. It cannot be wholly our 
fault that more of our fellows do not 
avail themselves of the aids to a spiritual 
life which by voice and pen some among 
us are able to give them. But such 
criticism as that which I have just 
quoted from Dr. Beet is a challenge to us 
to rise to a fuller conception of our great 
task, and to strive so to speak and so to 
live, that increasing numbersimay hear 
our message, and may rejoice in it and 
thank God for it. 

So, friends, I would speak words 
of cheer to you to-day. Hven in our 
little fellowship, we are compassed 
about with a great cloud of witnesses. 
Let me bear my testimony of regard to 
that faithful servant of the truth, who, 
toiling manfully through his long life, 
passed so short a time ago within the veil. 
To know Mr. Spears personally was to 
feel the earnestness of his spirit, the 
kindliness of his heart, the cheeriness of 
his outlook on the world. It would be 
sad indeed, if, in a free community like 
ours, there were not room for all faithful 
workers, whatever the special form of 
their theology. With individual loyalty 
to the truth as we understand it, we must 
have the spirit which works gladly with 
the largest number who are willing to 
work with us. Are we over-bold in think- 
ing that we still have a mission in this 
and other lands? The late Sir James 
Fitzjames Stephen once wrote :—‘ The 
standing difficulty of every form of religion 
it and don’t 
want it.’ So far as liking and want- 
ing go; we may be told how few 
in number we still are, but as to the need 
for a religious interpretation of life, we 
can be in no doubt whatever. And we 


-order. 


have two abiding sources of consolation. 
However vast the universe, we cannot be 
wrong in thinking that the highest type of 
life in our world is that which we must 
follow, and we who rejoice to be of the 
fellowship of Christ know where to look 
for strength and inspiration. As we sang 
just now, “The fight is set with wrong,” 
and the very fulness of the better life 
within us must make us earnest in the 
warfare against every form of evil. And, 
finally, loyalty to the truth as it has been 
made known to us, the special feeling of 
kinship with those close at hand who 
keep step with us on the onward march, by 
no means lessens our recognition of lofti- 
ness of spirit and beauty of character 
in the world-wide Church of God. If 
our heart be right, we feel, with Angélique 
Arnauld, that we are of the order of all 
the saints and all the saints are of our 
The ‘ mountain-towering men,” 
the humble and devout souls, in every 
land and age, are our exemplars. 


God’s saints are shining lights. 


They are, indeed, our pillar fires, 
Seen as we go; 
They are that Citie’s shining spires 
We travel to. 
On us, then, at this Pentecostal season, 
may the Spirit of God descend once more, 
and His strength sustain us on the 
heavenward way !—Amen. 


Before the annual meeting, the Presi- 
dent, Dr. Herford, and Mr. Howard Chat- 
feild Clarke, Chairman of the Anniversary 
Committee, entertained the delegates and 
representatives of District Associations 
and Societies at luncheon at the Holborn 
Restaurant. 

ae eT 


THE ANNUAL MEETING. 


The annual meeting of the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association was held 
on Wednesday afternoon at Essex Hall, 
the Rev. Brooxse Hurrorp, D.D., Presi- 
dent, in the chair. 

After the opening hymn, “O Lord! 
lift up thy countenance,” had been sung, 
the ‘Treasurer, Mr. Oswald Nettlefold, 
submitted the statement of accounts for 
the year. Though there was nothing in 
the constitution of the Association, he 
said, to prevent them living on their 
capital, they had, nevertheless, contrived 
to avoid trenching on invested funds. At 
the risk of being described as a 
‘treasurer of one idea” he would repeat 
what he had said before in THE 
Inquirer, and at the autumnal meeting 
at Bolton: their subséription list must 
be strengthened, and the younger members 
of their families throughout the country 
must be urged to become subscribers and. 
take the places inevitably left vacant as 
the elders passed away. Before going to 
Bolton he had been inclined to believe 
what was so often and loudly proclaimed 
—that Unitarianism was dying ; but since 
being at Bolton, he thought so no longer. 
He could not think of any adequate 
reason why Bolton alone should be an 
enthusiastic centre. He could not under- 
stand why there should not be similar 
enthusiastic support elsewhere. He 
appealed for further aid to be given to 
local treasurers and for increased subscrip- 
tions. While reading through the accounts 
of the American Unitarian Association, he 
had been struck by the fact that no less 
a sum than £2,000 was subscribed for one 
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chapel alone. He was not one of those 
who said to people “Subscribe, because 
someone else has subscribed so much.” 
Subscriptions so obtained were not worth 
having, but he considered that something 
should be done to prevent year after year 
the Treasurer having to announce the 
dismal fact that there had been a falling- 
off of £50 in the twelve months. 

The Presrpent, referring to the fact 
set forth in Mr. Nettlefold’s statement, 
that Mr. J. H. Morton, of Scarborough, 
had given a sum of £200 to the funds of 
the Association by way of signalising his 
(the speaker’s) year of office, said that 
there yet remained a few hours during 
which that admirable example might be 
followed. 

The Rev. W. Coprtanp Bowre then 
formally submitted the seventy-fourth 
annual report :— 


COMMITTEE’S REPORT. 


The report opened with a reference to the 
broad and generous spirit in which the Asso- 
ciation had striven to work since its foundation 
in 1825. It had served as a bond of common 
Unitarian work in England, and had hnked 
itself to the churches and societies in America 
and Transylvania, where similar work is 
carried on, besides helping movements of 
liberal religion in the Colonies, in India, and on 
the Continent of Europe. The whole income 
from subscriptions and collections was expended 
in grants for missionary work. 


FINANCE. 

The financial position was satisfactory. A 
small decrease in annual subscriptions had been 
more than made up by the congregational 
collections, and investments had yielded more 
than in the previous year. The total income 
for 1898 was £4,816 11s., of which £1,792 14s. 6d. 
was received in subscriptions, and £522 9s. 2d. 
in collections from 170 congregations, the 
largest amount and the largest number of con- 
gregations since the establishment of Associa- 
tion Sunday sixteen years ago. The expendi- 
ture included £2,632 3s. 2d. in grants to con- 
gregations and missionaries, and in grants of 
books and tracts, and a balance of £76 4s. 10d. 
was carried over to 1899. The investment 
account included the late Mr. James Hey- 
wood’s legacy of £1,000, and also the gift of 
£200 from Mr. H. J. Morton, of Scarborough, 
given to mark Dr. Herford’s year as President. 
It was also reported that the bequest of the 
late Mr. Charles’ Cochrane, amounting to 
£2,720, had been received. 


MISSION WORK. 

Particulars were given of grants to congrega- 
tions and missionaries in all parts of the 
country, amounting to £2,139 4s. The plan of 
appointing superintendent missionaries in con- 
nection with district associations was fully 
carried out only in London and the home 
counties, where Mr. Edwards had general over- 
sight, without any specific charge. In South 
Wales, Dr. Griffiths, while undertaking mis- 
sionary work, was specially devoted to Ponty- 
pridd, and Mr. Broadrick in the Western Union 
was similarly attached to Bridgwater. The 
Manchester District and the Northumberland 
and Durham associations had for a time 
abandoned the scheme. Grants to the Rey. J. 
Hoceart, of Brussels, to the Unitarian Church 
at Budapest, and to the Hungarian Student at 
Manchester College were also reported. The 
Rey. R. H. Lambley, of Melbourne, at the 
request of the Committee, had visited groups 
of Unitarians at Hobart, Tasmania, and Auck- 
land, New Zealand, reporting a good prospect 
at both places, and at the latter the urgent 
need of a suitable minister to be sent out. 

PUBLICATIONS. 

During the year 1,695 books and 103,452 
tracts were granted to congregations, postal 
missions, ministers, students, and correspon- 
dents in all parts of the world. Among the 
new publications were three numbers of a new 
series of ‘‘ Sermons for the Times,” and the 
Rey. J. Harwood’s “ Selections from the 


Rationalist 4 Kempis,’’ with memoir of the 
author, J. Blanco White. Several useful tracts 
and pamphlets had been reprinted. Copies of 
the Rev. R. A. Armstrong’s “ Faith and 
Doubt in the Century’s Poets” had been 
bought, and the cheap edition of his ‘* God 
and the Soul” had been brought to the notice 
of ministers and congregations. A Hungarian 
translation of the latter work by the Rev. D. 
Peterfi had also appeared. A letter on the 
“ Religious Education of the Young,” with a 
list of publications, had been widely circulated. 
POSTAL MISSION, &C. 

Interesting particulars of the Postal Mission 
work, and‘of the value of the Rey. Stopford A. 
Brooke’s services in the various parts of the 
country were also given. As to the McQuaker 
Fund, it was reported that a number of lectures 
had been given by the Revs. A. C. Henderson, 
A. i. Parry, EK. T. Russell, and A. Webster, 
500 books by Unitarian writers had been sent 
to ministers and students in Scotland, and 
grants had been made to several congregations. 
The new church at Kirkcaldy had been success- 
fully opened on March 25, 1899, : 

WORK IN INDIA. 

The Rey. S. F. Williams had sailed for 
Bombay, Sept. 29; 1898, and both at Madras 
and Calcutta had met with a very cordial 
response to his lectures and services. Mr. 
Bipin Chandra Pal and Mr. Hem Chandra 
Sarkar, M.A., were studying at Manchester 
College, Oxford, and Mr. Promotho loll Sen 
had returned to India. Two hundred and 
fifty copies of Mr. Armstrong’s ‘‘ God and the 
Soul” had been given to University graduates, 
and a large number of other books and 
tracts had been sent to libraries and private 
individuals. Grants had been given to Mr. 
Akbar Masih, of Banda, the Rev. W. Roberts, 
of Madras, and to the workers in the Khasi 
Hills District. 

OBITUARY. 

In recording the death of a large number 
of supporters of the Association, including 
Mr. Michael Hunter, of Sheffield, the Rev. 
Thomas Hincks, Miss Agnes Bartram, and 
Mr. William ‘Tate, special mention was 
made of the Rey. Robert Spears, for several 
years secretary of the Association, who was 
‘a, conspicuous presence and power in con- 
nection with the spread of Unitarian 
Christianity in this country, while his 
sympathies with the leaders of the Theistic 
movement in India were ever warm and 
sincere.” 


The PrusipENT haying invited ques- 
tions or comments upon the reports, 

The Rev. A. L. Smire urged the 
desirability of increasing the number of 
smaller subscribers. 

The Prusipenr replied that he had 
found that small subscriptions were no 
easier to obtain than larger ones. Never- 
theless, they were always very glad to get 
them. 

The Rev. T. L. Marsnary drewatiention 
to the question of the presence of registrars 
at Nonconformist marriages. He expressed 
himself as being antagonistic to the adop- 
tion of the new Act which came into force 
in April, 1899. 

The PresipEnt, remarking that he did 


not agree with Mr. Marshall, pointed out 


thatthe same requirements were demanded 
from the clergy of the Church of England 
as from the ministers of their body. 

Dr. HEerrorp then moved the adoption 
of the annual report and the statement 
of accounts. 

The Rev. H. S. Tayuer, in seconding 
the adoption of the report, congratulated 
the Committee on a year’s good work well 
done. He was not prepared to ridicule 
those discussions which from time to 
time were held among them relating to 
matters affecting their religious views. 
He did not lke the attempt that was 
sometimes made to represent the Uni- 


tarian as one who subscribed to and 
took an interest in every other church but 
his own. In these days of change, when 
the shadow of the priest was looming 
large, it was necessary that they as 
Unitarians should make an earnest effort 
to combat the forces of Sacerdotalism and 
plant churches that should be  self- 


supporting at all possible places. His » 


experience taught him that churches in 
close proximity to one another did not 
necessarily take away anything one from 
the other, and he therefore urged the 
extension of Unitarian churches wher- 
ever it was possible. 

The Rev. W. C. Hatt supported the 
motion, and gave an encouraging account 
of the work at Ashton. 

The report and the statement of 
accounts were adopted unanimously. 

Mr. Winuram Lone then moved the 
following resolution :— 


That the best thanks of this meeting be 
given to the President, the Officers, the 
Council and the Executive Committee for 
their valuable services during the past year, 
and that the following be the respective 
appointments for the coming year :—President: 
Charles W. Jones, Esq. Treasurer: Oswald 
Nettlefold, Esq. Secretary, Rev. W. Cope- 
land Bowie. Solicitor: Howard Young, Esq., 


LL.B. Trustees: §..S. Tayler, Esq., David: 


Martineau, Esq., J.P., W. Blake Odgers, Esq., 
Q.C., Sir H. Durning-Lawrence, Bart., M.P. 
Auditors: H. B. Lawford, Esq., J. Sudbery, 
Ksq., E. F. Grundy, Esq. Council: (See list 
of Names in the Annual Report, pp. 8 and 9). 
Committee: In addition to the President, 
Treasurer, and Dr. Brooke MHerford, the 
Ex-President, Mr. G. L. Bristow, Mr. H. 
Chatfeild Clarke, Mr. Edwin Clephan, J.P., 
Rey. V. D. Davis, B.A., Mr. Charles Fenton, 
Rev. James Harwood, B.A., Miss E. M. 
Lawrence, Mr. T. Grosvenor Lee, Mr. G. H. 
Leigh, Mr. David Martineau, J.P., Mr. J. S. 
Mathers, J.P., Mr. Frederick Nettlefold, Mr. 
W. Blake Odgers, Q.C., Mr. Perey Preston, 
Mr. Stanton W. Preston, Mr. Jon Pritchard, 
Mr. J. F. Schwann, J.P., Miss Tagart, Rev. W. 
G. Tarrant, B.A., Mr. 8. 8. Tayler. 


He said that Dr. Herford, as President, 
had done work such as few men had done 
and could do. He also spoke in high 
terms of what they owed to Mr. Nettle- 
fold as Treasurer, and to Mr. Bowie. 
The Executive Committee was as hard- 
working a body of men as he had ever 
come in contact with, and would not let 
the President shirk even if he wished. 
He welcomed the new President, who 
came from his own North Country, where 
he was esteemed and beloved, and the 
Association was favoured indeed in 
securing the services as President of so 
busy a man as Mr. Charles Jones. 

Mr. W. Conrox seconded the resolution 
in felicitous terms and then, with the 
President’s permission, made a few re- 
marks bearing upon the Nonconformist 
Marriages Act, which he characterised as 
entirely retrogressive. 

The resolution was carried by acclama- 
tion. 

The Prestprnt then moved, and the 
Rev. W. G. Tarrant seconded, 


That the hearty welcome of this Meeting be 
given to the Representatives of affiliated and 
kindred Associations and Societies, with an 
expression of its sympathy with the good 
work which they are severally doing for the 
maintenance and the extension of the 
principles of Unitarian Christianity :—Hast 
Cheshire Union, Rev. Hugon S. Tayler, M.A.; 
Eastern Union, Rey. William Jellie, BeAgs 
Trish Non-Subscribing Association, Rev. J. A. 
Kelly; Liverpool District Association, Mr. 
Richard Robinson; London District Society, 
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Mr. David Martineau, J.P.; London and 
8..C. Provincial Assembly, Mr. G. W. Chitty; 
Manchester District Association, Rev. George 
Knight; Midland Christian Union, Rev. 
James C. Street; North and East Lancashire 
Mission, Rev. J. J. Wright; North-Midland 
Association, Mr. J. C. Warren, M.A.; 
Northumberland and Durham Association, 
Mr. EK. H. Coysh; Scottish Unitarian 
Churches, Rev. H. Williamson; South Wales 
Association, Rev. T. Arthur Thomas; South 
East Wales Society, Mr. Lewis N. Williams; 
Southern Association, Mr. J. Cogan Conway ; 
Western Union, Rev. A. N. Blatchford, B.A. ; 
Yorkshire Union, Rev. John Ellis. 

This was heartily adopted. 

Dr. Herrorp then moved the following 
resolution :— 

That this Meeting of members and friends 
of the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association extends its warmest welcome to 
the Representatives of Liberal thought from 
abroad; and hereby conveys expression of its 
gratitude, esteem, and good-will to those who, 
in all parts of the world, are earnestly labouring 
for the spread of religious truth and freedom. 
That a copy of this Resolution be forwarded 
to the Foreign Correspondents of the Associa- 
tion in America, Australia, Belgium, Cape 
Town, France, Germany, Holland, Hungary, 
Icéland, India, Italy, Japan, New Zealand, 
Norway, Switzerland, and Tasmania. 


He said that he followed the spread of Unit- 
arianism abroad with the greatest interest. 
They had actually had an application for 
help from Bulgaria, but unfortunately it 
had not been sufficiently supported to 
satisfy the Committee. From Auckland an 
application, supported by about 100 names, 
had been received, and if the new Presi- 
dent and Committee were as wise as the 
old, something would be done for the Unit- 
arians of Auckland. There was a group 
of Unitarians meeting regularly in Tas- 
mania, and they were very much in earnest 
indeed. He moved the regolution with the 
greatest possible pleasure. 

Mr. Davip Martinzav, in seconding 
the resolution, said that, in the list of 
countries enumerated, there were many in 
which liberal thought was not identical 
with their Unitarianism, and yet they had 
the same great aims, and they were well 
advised in extending a helping hand to 
the representatives from abroad. 

The resolution was carried by acclama- 
tion. 

The Rev. J. Hocart (Brussels) in 
returning thanks on behalf of the foreign 
delegates, said that he looked with confi- 
dence tothe ultimate triumph of the 
Unitarian cause in Belgium, where it was 
making progress in spite of all the efforts 
of the Catholic priesthood. With the 
exception of one period at the outset of 
his career, he had never felt greater con- 
fidence in the eventual triumph of the 
good work. He referred at some length 
to the pernicious growth of anti-semitism, 
and said that Unitarian lectures directed 
against this evil had attracted attention 
throughout Belgium. 

Mr. Brern CuHanpra Pat, of the 
Brahmo Somaj (Calcutta), also heartily 
thanked the meeting for the terms of the 
welcoming resolution. 

On the motion of the PresipEnt, it 
was agreed,— 

That the cordial thanks of this Meeting be 
given to the Rev. Dendy Agate, B.A., the 
Preacher of the Anniversary Sermon, to the 
Congregation at Essex Church, and other 
friends in London for their hospitality. 

Mr. Epwin Ciepnan then moved the 
following resolution :— 


That this Meeting enters its earnest protest 


+ 


against the publication and circulation of 
Sunday Editions of Daily Newspapers, not on 
the ground of any narrow Sabbatarianism, 
but on broad principles of utility and 
reverence for what is highest and best in man, 
in the interests of national welfare and a true 
day of rest. 


At the outset he read the announcement 
that the Sunday Daily Telegraph would 
be discontinued—an announcement. re- 
ceived by the meeting with loud applause. 
Mr. Clephan said that no subject had 
excited so much attention and aroused 
such universal disgust since the days when 
the slave circular was issued by Govern- 
ment. The agitation and its results had 
shown that no Act of Parliament—and 
he considered the House of Commons had 
acted wisely in refraining from inter- 
ference—could have the strength of 
united public opinion. There was no 
present fear of the issue of seven-day 
newspapers, which, as in New York, must 
tend to degrade the Press and the public 
too. : 

The Rey. V. D. Davis said that all 
present must have heard with the utmost 
satisfaction the announcement read by 
Mr. Clephan. If there were any other 
issue of a seven-day newspaper he would 
make his speech, but as it was, he would 
content himself merely by seconding the 
resolution. 

The Rey. J. C. Srreet moved the 
previous question, on the ground that 
there was no unanimity on the subject, and 
that since the Sunday issues had now been 
dropped, it would be more gracious to 
withdraw the resolution. There was more 
Sunday labour involved in the Monday 
papers, which they read without any 
qualms of conscience. 

Mr. Cuaruzs Jonzs, while not agreeing 
with all that Mr. Street had said, said 
that there was not on record any instance 
in which public opinion had been listened 
to more readily than it had been by the 
editors of the Daily Mail and Daily Tele- 
graph, to whom the meeting might pass a 
vote of thanks. 

The previous question was seconded 
and supported by the Rev. T. L. 
MarsuHaty, but being put by Mr. J. F. 
Schwann, who was in the chair during the 
temporary withdrawal of the President, 
was lost, and an amendment by the Rev. 
H. Wit.1amson, seconded by the Rev. G. 
Sr. Cxrarr, to omit the word “daily” 
having been also negatived, the resolution 
was passed by a large majority. 

Sir Roztanp K. Witson, Bart., then 
moved the following resolution :— 

That in common with all friends of the 
comity of nations we cordially welcome the 
assembling of an International Conference for 
considering the limitation of military and 
naval armaments, and we trust that our 
Unitarian brethren everywhere will, through 
their churches or otherwise, do all in their 
power to aid a movement so auspiciously com- 
menced and so fraught with possibilities of 
good. 

In the course of his speech he said the 
Conference met under most auspicious 
circumstances. The invitation had been 
accepted by twenty-five States out of 
twenty-six, and the place of meeting 
bad been well chosen — the country 
of Grotius, the interpreter of Inter- 
national law. The mutual relations 
between the Great Powers, and nota- 
bly those between Britain, France and 
Russia, had improved, and by a coinci- 
dence there was at this momenta cessation 
even of those hostilities with barbarous 


chiefs which seemed to be going on almost 
always in one part of the world or another. 
Even granting that the present amazing 
approach to universal peace was probably 
ephemeral, still the permanent features of 
our international relations were such as 
would have surprised any of the men of 
ancient Rome. What, for instance, would 
the Emperor Augustus have thought of 
the fact that nearly 3,000 miles of frontier 
in North America, separating two high 
spirited nations, was almost entirely un- 
fortified and unguarded? What would 
he have thought of the Queen spending 
her annual holiday in a foreign country ? 
Everything showed that the present 
age was exceptionally favourable to 
an international message of peace. 
It would be foolish, however, to talk as 
though success were assured. They had 
it on the Tsar’s own word that the move- 
ment would never have advanced as far as 
it had advanced if it had not been for the 
support it had received in this country. 
He trusted that the work would be taken 


‘up by their Church, and he wished to 


persuade those who still remained doubt- 
ful that the movement was real and true. 
There were doubters who would have them 
believe that the movement was due to 
Russia’s desire to lull English suspicions 
to sleep while she artfully prepared her- 
self for the fight that would eventually 
ensue for supremacy in Asia. They in- 
sinuated that the Conference was held in 
order that Russia might be able to post- 
pone the inevitable struggle to such a 
time as would be more convenient to her- 
self, when she would be stronger than now. 
He was not surprised so much at the 
iniquity that was attributed to Russia as 
at the greater iniquity that was attributed 
to their own Government, for the clear 
implication was that Great Britain should 
seize this moment, when we were tempor- 
arily superior in strength, to make herself 
master of that decaying empire to which, 
ifit did fall to pieces, Russia had certainly 
a better claim than we. He could only 
commend the advice of the Church of 
England clergyman who, at the time of 
the Crimean War, read aloud the prayer, 
and interpolated asides, whispering, for 
instance, after the phrase “assuage their 
malice,” the words “and our own.” So 
he (the speaker) would say we should do 
likewise and endeavour by all possible 
means to promote the success of the great 
Conference. 

The Rey. J. J. Wriaur seconded the 
resolution, which was carried. 

The Rev. A. H. Dotrurn then moved 
the following resolution, of which notice 
had been given by the Rev. Dr. Klein, of 
Liverpool :— 

That this Meeting deplores and condemns the 

recent action of the majority of the Liver- 
pool School Board in resolying to introduce 
the Evangelical Free Church Catechism into 
rate - supported schools from which all 
denominational creeds and formularies should 
be rigidly excluded ; and urges the friends and 
supporters of civil and religious liberty in the 
city of Liverpool to petition the School Board 
to rescind the resolution. 
The Liverpool Free Church Council, he 
said, had repudiated all responsibility and. 
sympathy with the action of the School 
Board. 

The resolution was seconded by Mr. 
Ricuarp Rosinson, aud unanimously 
adopted, after which the meeting ad- 
journed for an hour for tea. 
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THE EVENING SESSION. 


The meeting in the evening was very 
largely attended, Dr. Brooke Herford being 
in the chair. 

After the opening hymn, “The God 
that to the fathers,” had been sung, the 
President proposed that a telegram should 
be sent to the Queen, congratulating her 
upon the celebration of the eightieth 
anniversary of her birth. 

The proposition was agreed to unani- 
mously. 

The Secretary read the telegram, which 
was as follows :— 


HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 
Windsor Castle. 
The British and Foreign Unitarian As- 
sociation, in annual meeting assembled 
this day, respectfully send their loyal 
and affectionate congratulations to your 
Majesty. 
Brooke Herrrorp, President. 
Essex Hall, Hssex-street, Strand, W.C. 


The President then delivered his ad- 
dress :— 
THE PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 


Before introducing the special subject 
of this evening, of “our Word and our 
Work,” I want to recall to our hearts the 
real proportion of that whole movement to 
which we belong. 

I suppose that to the casual observer, 
this work, for which we are gathered in the 
meetings of this week, seems a small thing. 
Unitarianism, as an organised part of 
English religious life, is a small thing. 
I accept the fact as the starting point of 
my subject, only I want to bring out in 
its true relation to this “ Lesser Uni- 
tarianism,” that “Larger Unitarianism ”’ 
of which it forms a part, and by which I 
want to set to a stronger scale our own 
work, our aims, our hopes, our confidence, 

For while to the common world, which 
looks at things simply as they appear in 
reports and statistics, Unitarianism is but 
a thing of some three or four generations 
and of a few small groups of churches, 
the Larger Unitarianism is a great, broad 
stream of the world’s simplest religion. 
It had its source in the old Hebrew life ; 
was not supplanted, but lifted up into new 
tenderness and power by Christ; and has 
come down the Christian ages, sometimes 
lost and almost dead, but rising again. It 
strove first in all the forms of Arianism 
to keep men something nearer to the 
simplicity of Christ, and then, after long 
defeat and almost death, it has been 
striving to bring the world back to that 
simplicity. A stream so wide that still 
in the fourth century it counted half of 
Christendom, and struggled on for other 
centuries till finally crushed by Rome. 
And when the Reformation set the mind 
of Europe free, among the first move- 
ments of that new freedom were some to 
that older, simpler faith—in one supreme 
almighty God. That great thought 
gathered distinctness and cohesion as it 
voiced itself in the great work of Servetus, 
“The Restoration of Christianity,” the 
very name of which was the keynote of 
all the after movement. Ah! it was so 
plain to him, that he believed he could 
have converted Calvin himself to it. Alas! 
he only attempted it to perish, but so 
perished that that word of his was 
written in letters of flame upon the whole 
horizon of men’s thought. It seized upon 
the little groups of scholars who were 
seeking the truth in the free Italian cities 


It took hold of the Socini; carried one 
of them to Poland; made there a settle- 
ment which lighted up Europe for a 
century with a great light of piety and 
freedom, though only to be ruthlessly 
crushed out at last by the combined forces 
of Rome and Calvinism. Then it burned 
up with .a strong and steady light in 
Transylvania, was again trampled down, 
but not out; struggled on alone through 
over two hundred years, until in the present 
century it found out that it was not alone, 
and reached out its hands, and not in vain, 
to the Churches of fellow-believers which 
had grown up in England and America. 

For it was from the seeds of that great 
Reformation movement that Unitarianism 
found its way to England and, after a 
century of intermittent personal con- 
troversy, at last established itself as the 
avowed faith of a whole group of churches, 
forming a new centre of activity and 
diffusion. And in much the same way it 
penetrated the scholarly New England 
Congregationalism, and in the kindred 
but independent form of Universalism 
grew up among the common people. 
Meanwhile. with its silent force it had 
been making way among the old Calvinistic 
Protestantisms of the Continent, till Cal- 
vin’s own Geneva had become a Unitarian 
city, and a large proportion of the Dutch 
and German Reformed Churches, and of 
the Huguenots of France, had broadened 
into essentially the same great liberal 
faith. All this I call the Larger Uni- 
tarianism, which cannot be identified with 
any single age or Church, but which in 
various quiet growths, or outbursts, of 
reforming thought has aimed to free the 
world from the theological corruptions of 
medizvalism, and restore the religious 
thought of Christendom to the simplicity 
of Christ. Yes, the Larger Unitarianism 
I like to call it—that great stream of 
thought which, in the sense of a great 
wrong done to the simple religion of Jesus 
Christ by what the creeds had made 
of it, has gathered its protesting elements 
and forces from many lands and many 
Churches ; sweeping away first the corrup- 
tion of the Trinity, and gradually, also, 
the whole cycle of beliefs that grew up 
with that, and have been entangled with 
it. The Larger Unitarianism, which, as it 
has drawn new bodies of men or groups 
of churches to it, has established these as 
Lesser Unitarianisms--new centres of 
its influence, worshipping in the uplift of 
it, and holding up the light of it before 
the world. 

Of all these Lesser Unitarian movements 
in our modern world, none is more interest- 
ing than that which is represented here 
to-day. That world-movement I have 
been tracing came to its strongest. embodi- 
ment in England through the fact that 
almost one whole branch of Puritan non- 
conformity was gradually caught up into 
its eager interest. Of course it was not 
rigidly so; its strength really came from 
various sources; but the historic group of 
Presbyterian churches gave it a welcome, 
found it a home, so markedly, as almost 
to be renamed for it, and sometimes even 
to regard themselves as “the English 
Unitarians.” 

I am proud of the whole story of Eng- 
lish Puritanism and Nonconformity, its 
gradual emancipation from the glamour 
both of Popery and prelacy; its sturdy 
struggle against sacerdotalism—the moral 
grit which has been the strength of 300 
years of struggle for constitutional liberty, 


and which still survives in that “ Noncon- 
formist conscience” which men may sneer 
at but cannot disregard. 

Of course it never was perfect! Puri- 
tanism in power was hard and narrow in 
its very earnestness. But in Cromwell, 
independency gave us our noblest English- 
man since Alfred, and if the Presby- 
terians, to whom we trace our lineage, 
began by being the narrower branch, we 
rejoice that they learned something more 
of tolerance in suffering, and ended by 


becoming the readier soil for what I ~ 


cannot help regarding as one of the world’s 
noblest growths of religious liberty and 
progress. Iam proud of that Presbyterian 
history. I am almost a “ Presbyterian 
forefather” myself: have whole genera- 
tions of them in my blood. I grew up 
from childhood soaked in the spirit and 
the traditions of them; loving to trace out 
the story of their sufferings, their joy in 
the era of toleration, the zeal of their 
chapel-building. Iam proud of all that ; 
but of nothing intheir history am I prouder 
than that, as their freedom broadened 
down, it widened also towards religious 
liberalism ; and became the most natural 
home for that Larger Unitarianism which 
was gradually coming in through books 
and tracts from the Continent, or through 
the personal heresies of isolated students. 
One hardly knows how it was that they 
became so. Partly it was their “open 
trusts,” though we are apt to ascribe too 
much to these, which were not so peculiar 
to them as we have often claimed ; I think 
it had even more to do with their early 
giving up of any special privileges or 
authority in church-membership, leaving 
their churches opener to the thought of 
common men; but so it was, that when 
the Presbyterians and Independents drew 
apart, after a brief attempt at union, and 
the sporadic Liberalism began to crystalise 
into a definite rejection of the Trinity, 


these Presbyterian churches were the ~ 


openest of all to receive what seemed the 
new light (though really it was the 
oldest !), and so received it that it grew 
and grew among them, until they came to 
be specially identified with it. 

I wish [{ could put adequately to you 
what that little movement, thus coming in 
upon them from the Larger Unitarianism of 
the; world, was to those little congregations 
of the Presbyterian Dissent. Not to all. 
Some disliked it. They did not like the 
disturbance which it caused,* and the 
division which it threatened. As in the 
Church. of England there were plenty of 
Latitudinarians who- disliked Lindsey’s 
open Unitarianism, even while in a feeble 
way agreeing with it; so, many of the 
quiet Presbyterians disliked Dr. Priestley’s 
agitation, and, while sharing his views, 
would have nothing to do with spreading 
them. But t3 Lindsey and Priestley and 
those who did heartily receive them, it 
was a great religious reformation. It was 
a stripping away of the corruptions of 
centuries. One of Priestley’s first re- 
ligious works was that on the History of 
those Corruptions with a view to showing 
how they were no real part of Christianity. 
Back to the New Testament, back to 
Christ himself, was the note of the new 
movement. 

I am the more anxious to bring this out 
with all the force and clearness which fifty 
years’ study of their work and sharing in 
it have given to me, because now, as then, 
there are some who do not at ull appreciate 
what their movement was, either to them 
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or to tne congregations of that time. 
There are those who see in that whole 

reforming movement of Lindsey and 
Priestley simply an outburst of sectarian 
zeal, and a switching off of their churches 
from a previous path of broad, spiritual 
Christianity into the troubled and separate 
ways of sectarian strife. 

Really nothing could be further from 
the facts. The soul of piety, and the 
activity of Christian helpfulness were in 
the movement. Theophilus Lindsey was 
one of the earliest pioneers of the Sunday- 
school movement. I have lately been 
reading five letters which passed between 
Priestley and his people just after the 
burning of their meeting house, and 
nothing could be more touching than 
their tone of piety, and their hopes for 
the resumption of his classes for the young, 
which had so trained them “in the great 
truths of Christianity.” And as to the 
idea that the new teaching was the 
beginning of declension in the old Pres- 
byterianism, the fact was the very opposite. 
It had been declining before. The earliest 
Liberalism of the first half of last century 
was little more than a vague drifting; it 
had no clear point; it shrank from any ; 
it fell back upon a dry moralism—its life 
became more and more lethargic. Joseph 
Hunter, the antiquarian, whose life of 
Oliver Heywood give me my first vivid 
knowledge of Presbyterianism, and who 
made the story of the Old Dissent 
specially his own, traces this decline in 
something of detail all through the middle 
of last century. But he admits that 
towards the close of last century the 
decline had been arrested. What had 
stopped it? Joseph Hunter was no lover 
of Unitarianism, but he admits that what 
arrested decline was, the clearer, more 
definite belief which Lindsey and Priestley 
had thought out, and which had given a 
new interest to the preaching and whole 
congregational life of the Presbyterians. 

And so that Unitarianism, which for 
two centuries had been in England as an 
isolated and mainly a private heresy, 
gradually become a united, cohesive public 
movement, and the Presbyterian churches 
were the heart and soul of it. Not in 
any exact sense. Unitarianism, even in 
its Hnglish beginnings, kept growing 
into a larger thing than the Presby- 
terianism in which it first found a home. 
The first avowedly Unitarian church was 
set up by a liberal Churchman—Lindsey. 
And about the same time there was a 
movement among the General Baptists, 
which brought the bulk of them upon the 
same side. And at intervals since, new 
groups of thinkers.—the ‘“ Unitarian 
Methodists” of Rossendale about 1810, 
the “Christian Brethren” of Lancashire 
and Cheshire, about 1840—came out at first 
quite independently, but gradually joined 
in the one existing federation of free 
churches, all keeping their old freedom, 
all congregationally independent, making 
to-day a curiously varied whole, difficult 
+o sum up in any single name, yet heartily 
united in one general movement. And 
though the part of it we see is still but a 
struggling thing, it joins itself to the larger 
movement which comes along the story of 
modern Christianity grouping itself around 
the names of Servetus and Socinus, and 
Francis David; and John Bidle, and 
Lindsey and Priestley, and Channing and 
Martineau. 

And now, what is the outcome of all 
this? Why have I so emphasised that 


Larger Unitarianism which has been sweep- 
ing through history, and yet dwelt in 
such detail over this Lesser Unitarianism, 
which is apt to seem so poor in compari- 
son? Why? Beeause it is in this Lesser 
Unitarianism that we have to do our part 
for the larger. AndI want us to have the 
spirit and the confidence of the larger 
thing in us, as we do the part which in the 
doing often seems so small. 

I know its smallness! Have I been 
working at it now these fifty years and do 
not I knowits weaknesses and inadequacy ? 
But the trouble is that we too often think 
of these alone, and because the little work 
seems to drag, and seldom comes to any 
great thing, we feel as if the whole cause 
perhaps is failing ? 

This is why it is so helpful to recall 
that Larger Unitarianism. For that also 
has been a small thing in its details, and 
yet in the great sweep of its entirety its 
success fills me almost with awe! Yes, 
its success! For what was it they started 
out to do—those Unitarian fathers of the 
Reformation time? To build up some 
growing sect that should look well in year 
books ? No! but to recall the world from 
its Trinities and Christolatries, and poor 
abasements and_ sacrificialisms, to the 
simple and yet grand faith of Jesus 
Christ. And all along, except in some 
brief episodes of success, they seemed to 
be failing; and yet,as we compare the 
world of common human thought to-day 
with that to which they appealed, we see 
that already their work has in a large 
measure succeeded. The world of religious 
thought has changed! It is altogether 
more reasonable, more tender, more 
human than it was. The things which 
Calvin believed are now impossible to 
men. Of course there come back-eddies 
in the stream. There is such a reaction 
just now, strong upon us, which in some 
aspects looks as if this England were 
drifting back to Rome. But it is not! 
And, meanwhile, the strong, moderate 
thought of our time is moving onwards to 
many of the very things for which our 
fathers had to stand so long alone. I do 
not say it is an avowed change, but it is 
none the less real. Not a Church has 
formally given up the Trinity, but the up- 
ward look of the common heart to-day is 
simply towards God—and_ especially 
toward the Fatherhood of God—which, 
from Robertson on, the broadest thinkers 
of to-day frankly admit they specially owe 
to Channing. Ah! Channing is now part of 
the “Larger Unitarianism,” but how 
has he come to’ be so? ‘There was a 
time when the sermons which gave the 
keynote of his influence were simply the 
word of a young Boston minister, and 
when the American Unitarian Association 
had to be furnishing funds to print them, 
and discussing whether they should print 
1,000 of them, or might venture on 5,000 ! 
And so our part is clear, It is nota large 
part, but it is for a large and conquering 
thing! Tt is in all this little work around 
us, about which this British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association is busy year by 
year; these meetings about which we are 
often disappointed because so few come to 
hear; these distributings of the best words 
of light and truth in mean tract-forms 
and through all sorts of petty agencies ; 
and the building up by painful gathering 
of shillings and guineas small homes and 
centres of a simple living worship—their 
windows and doors open to God’s light 
and man’s fellowship — fulfilling in 


every way they can the helpful service of 
Christian churches—all such things are 
the field of our service. And we sow our 
little seed of Word and Work, and know 
not if it shall bring forth some “ thirty- 
fold,” and, here and there, one the 
“hundredfold” of history; but we do know 
that by such sowing the purposes of God 
are fulfilled, and the fields whitened with 


the harvests that shall feed men with the 


bread of life! 


“OUR ATTITUDE TOWARDS SOCIAL AND 
PUBLIC QUESTIONS.” 


The Rev. Curisropuzr J. Srrusr, 
M.A.,, LL.B., next addressed the meeting 
on the subject of “Our Attitude towards 
Social and Public Questions.” He said the 
original subject which had been allotted 
to him was “Our Share in the Public 
Work of the Free Churches.” Although 
he was willing to speak on that subject, 
he had asked that it might be changed, 
for the simple and very good reason that 
the Unitarians had been systematically 
denied co-operation with their Free Church 
brethren in the unions which yet engaged 
in work of social and moral reform. He 
thought that the protest of the Unitarians 
against their exclusion from the Free 
Church Councils should be systematically 
continued, for they had no right to be 
silent, considering that the principles for 
which they stood were being insulted and 
ignored. He could work quite as well 
with the members of the Church of Eng- 
land and of the Catholic Church as he 
could with the members of the Free 
Churches of this country with regard to 
social amelioration. The Free Church 
Council should confine itself to questions 
which concerned the Free Churches as 
such. He would not be content with any 
union which was not as broad as the religion 
in human hearts. The Churches had made 
a great mistake in putting too much stress 
upon the theological and too little stress 
upon moral and social questions. The 
fact was that the Churches had looked too 
far away for the Kingdom of Heaven, which 
was really just at their doors. Religion 
needed humanising. We had no right to 
let the world go on in its own way with- 
out offering the slightest resistance. The 
higher life of humanity of the pre- 
sent day was our immediate con- 
cern. Could the Unitarian Associa- 
tion discuss moral questions such as 
seven days’ papers, for example? Per- 
sonally he would not say “ thank you” for 
a Unitarianism that could not. If the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association 
were to bar such questions from its -con- 
sideration, he should have to re-consider 
his membership. So with regard to their 
Churches, was the preaching to be all 
about the Jews, their times, their difficul- 
ties, and their moral struggles, or about 
the work of the present day? The 
preacher’s function, he felt, was not to 
advocate particular methods of reform. 
Outside the pulpit the preacher should be 
at perfect liberty to speak of methods 
which were to his mode of thought right, 
but in the pulpit it was his duty to 
unflinchingly lay down the great moral 
principles which were at the heart of our 
Christian religion. He admitted that 
there was a great danger of ministers 
frittering away their work in public life, 
but at the same time he held that it was 
part of the duty of the minister to take his 
place in the great work of human 
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life. Our Churches, which were the 
freest of the free, should be the 
first and foremost in all good works. He 
took some honest pride in the record of 
the work of their ministers and laymen 1n 
various parts of the country with regard 
to social and public questions. Wher- 
ever there was a Unitarian congregation 
there would be found some who were 
taking their share in the public work of 
their town for thé advantage of the com- 
munity. It was part of their work as 
Unitarians to strive for good in the 
world. Then, again, was a member to 
take an active interest in party politics? 
He certainly thought so, but was of 
opinion that party politics should not be 
introduced into the pulpit. But there 
were national politics upon which it was 
often the duty of the minister to speak, 
especially when matters arose which 
vitally affected the nation’s welfare. 
Party politics as such ought always to be 
avoided in the pulpit, but, at the same 
time, the minister should always claim 
the rights of citizenship, and exercise 
those rights to the best advantage of the 
community. On all questions of morals 
the Churches must speak out in the matter 
of purity, to insist on an equal law for 
man and woman; in the matter of cruelty, 
to protect the helpless, whether women, 
children, or dumb animals. The Con- 
ference at The Hague, which was causing 
such rejoicing, was one of the most 
glorious signs of the age, and, as had been 
stated the previous evening at the meet- 
ing of the Peace Society at the House 
of the Society of Friends, this was likely 
to be only the first of a series of such 
congresses to endeavour to diminish 
war and its horrors, and endeavouring to 
establish a permanent court of Inter- 
national arbitration. He trusted that 
God would speed the labours of the Con- 
ference. All these things hinged on the 
principle that religion should be the guide, 
and Churches would be of little value if 
they did not teach us our share in the work 
and life of the world. He trusted that 
Unitarians would see that they were not 
left behind in this work, but would 
occupy the leading place. 


‘“‘OUR UNITARIAN GOSPEL AND ITS 
DEMANDS UPON US.” 


Dr. W. Buaxe Opesrs, Q.C., then 
spoke on “ Our Unitarian Gospel and its 
Demands upon Us.” In his opening 
remarks, he alluded to the fact that it was 
the Queen’s. Birthday and also the 
anniversary of the passing of the Tolera- 
tion Act in 1689. Coming to his subject, 
he said the Unitarian Gospel was not 
ours; we were at the best but the 
temporary custodians of it. It was the 
property of all men and women; it was 
not ours exclusively, and it was our duty 
as far as possible to help others to come 
and take their share of the Gospel of 
Christ. It was, no doubt, the Gospel of 
the Unitarians in so far as it was their 
duty to preach it. The old spirit of 
Presbyterianism was not dead yet. The 
English people, he thought, must be on 
their guard against the Extreme Ritualists, 
who spoke to their followers and told 
them that they must put their trust 
in the priests as though they were the 
vicegerents of God. It should be 
remembered that those priests of to-day 
knew, as did the priests of old, that 
the thing to do was to get hold of 
the children; to tell the parents that 
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they did not know what to teach the chil- 
dren but that the priests did. We must 
protect our children in our schools, and in 
every one of the schools that had been 
instituted and were supported out of the 
rates, from the action of the priests. 
When he found the Church of England 
trying to:start a new court—or something 
which was not a court according to law— 
and that the Ecclesiastical law was being 
despaired of by those who did not care to 
enforce it, he felt that we might congratu- 
late ourselves upon our freedom. He did 
not care whether a clergyman preached a 
good or bad sermon in a plain or coloured 
stole; but when he found some of the 
clergymen in the Church of England try- 
ing to introduce into their churches the 
practice of the confessional, he felt it was 
time to speak, The clergymen should 
recognise that as members of a State 
Church they should conform to its regula- 
tions. Turning to the Evangelical body, 
he said that the Gospel was not always 
carried by ministers of that sect as a 
message of joy. There was sometimes 
more talk of hell fire. If the Evangelical 
body did not wish to have the help of the 
Unitarians in their particular union, then 
we should still go on with our work. 


He thovght that Unitarians could help 


them; but if the Union would not have 
them, Unitarians wished them God 
speed in the work that they had under- 
taken. What about the Gospel which 
Unitarians were preavuing. ‘They believed 
in the Truth, and in going out to seek the 
Truth, with an‘unfettered mind. They be- 
lieved in God, a loving God and Father of 
all. Unitarians believed that the King- 
dom of God was here on earth and within 
mankind. What, then, was their duty ? 
To whom ought they to carry the doctrine 
and the Gospel preached in their;churches ? 
If they had got a faith, they had also to 
justify it in the eyes of the world by 
works. More should be done for the 
children, and he sometimes thought 
that Unitarian fathers and mothers 
were forgetting to look after their children 
in the sense of instilling religion into 
them, More use must be made in their 
homes of the books issued by the Sunday 
School Association, in order to instruct 
the children. He liked to think that the 
young men who were entering various pro- 
fessions and businesses.were able to give 
answers and reasons for the faith that was 
in them. Where the parent could not 
give the necessary instruction, then it was 
the minister’s duty; and he was glad to 
know that in some of their churches there 
were classes of children who were being 
taught the reasons for their faith, and 
why they were not members of other de- 
nominations. But beyond that the great 
demand which was being made upon them 
at present was to go out to the working-man 
and working-woman who were members 
of no congregation. There were men and 
women in London, Manchester, Liverpool, 
and other large towns in the United 
Kingdom who were worried with the 
cares of life, not only during the week, 
but also on the Sunday. Many of 
these had had a certain amount of re- 
ligious training, but now took no part in 
any religious or moral work. Generally, 
what these people read on religious 
matters was agnostic and a _sneer- 
ing kind of literature,  deriding 
sacred things and making them practi- 
cally atheists. It was to those people 
that Unitarians should turn, The 
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moral of Dr. Herford’s address that even- 
ing was that such was the duty of Unit- 
arians, seeing that they had such a 
heritage. It seemed to him that now 
matters had come to this pass, that Unit- 
arians ought to pull themselves together 
and go out especially to the toilers, the 
working-men and working-women,,in this 
country. It was not the time for hiding 
the talents or placing the light under the 
bushel, but to face the problems of the 
day and to go to work in the words of the 
hymn ; 
Witt trust in God’s free spirit,— 
The ever-broadening ray 
Of truth that shines to guide us 
Along our forward way. 


In concluding, he trusted that a special 
effort would be made in the direction he — 
had indicated. 


The Secretary here read the following 
letter from the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation :— 


25, Beacon-street, Boston, Mass., 

: May 12, 1899. 

To the Officers, Committee, and Members of 
the British and Foreign Unitarian Associa- 
tion—GREETING. : 

The American Unitarian Association was 
organised on May 25, 1825, and on the follow- 
ing day the B. and F.U.A. was founded. In 
order that the seventy-fifth anniversary of these 
events may be fitly celebrated, we affectionately 
invite you to join in an International Con- 
ference of Unitarians and other Liberal Chris- 
tians, to be held in Boston, Massachusetts, on 
May 24 to May 30, 1900. This Conference 
was summoned to the end that Christians of 
common faith and purpose but different 
national allegiance may strengthen the bonds 
of affectionate comradeship, deepen religious 
life, and devise ways and means of more 
efficient usefulness. Shall we not unite our 
thanksgivings to God for our precious heritage 
ot high purpose, pure example, and honourable 
achievement ? Shall we not take counsel 
together of how we may best preserve and 
transmit this inheritance, train the coming 
generation in the usages, affections, and hopes 
that we rejoice in and give to our heirs the 
beneficent institutions that have been be- 
queathed to us? Shall we not by communion 
together deepen our spirit of loyalty and con- 
secration, and gain courage to go forward in 
steadfast confidence that the God of the fathers 
will still be with the sons. 

Brethren, grace and truth be with you 
through God the Father and the Lord Jesus 
Christ. 

THE AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION, 

By Samuel A. Eliot, Secretary. 


A resolution proposed by the President, 
cordially reciprocating the sentiments of 
this letter of greeting, and its proposal for 
a Conference, and charging the new Com. 
mittee to consider the steps necessary for 
carrying it into effect, was unanimously 
passed, 


The following also had been received 
from Hungary :— 


FROM BISHOP FERENCZ. 

1 hope, that as usual, so in this year also 
your meetings, with the help of God, will do 
much for the interest of Unitarianism, and 
in this we shall enjoy your proceedings too. 
For your success and happiness are also our 
success and happiness. With every step you 
make forward, we also feel that we proceed 
with you. May God grant that thus mutually 
helping each other, we may work in our reli- 
gion for the welfare of humankind and to 
spread the kingdom of God. 

We shall hold in this year two general 
meetings, one will take place in the beginning 
of July at Kolozsvar, and the other in the 
country at Szerily-Keresztur, where twenty 
years ago we celebrated the tercentenary com- 
memoration of Francis David, our first Bishop, 
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and on which oceasion the Rey. Alex. Gordon 
and the Rev. Andrew Chalmers were also 
present as the representatives of our English 
Unitarian brethren. May God’s blessing rest 
upon your meetings, with most kind regards 
and fraternal greetings.—I am, yours most 
truly, Joseph Ferencz (Bishop of the Unit- 
arian Churches in Hungary). 

Letters of greeting were also received 
from Baron F. Schickler, of Paris, on 
behalf of the Delegation Liberale, and 
from Dr. Lunge, of Zuri:h, on behalf of 
liberal thinkers in Switzerland. 


“OUR MESSAGE TO YOUNG MEN AND 
WOMEN.” 

The Rev. A. N. Briarcurorp next 
addressed the meeting on the subject of 
“Our Message to Young Men and 
Women.” At the outset he said he 
wanted the young people of the Unit- 
arian churches up and down the land to 
be assured of his loyal and reverent 
appreciation of their work and of their 
spirit in the midst of scattered congrega- 
tions. It was, he said, the hard _toilers 
who worked from day to day, from early 
morning until late in the evening, who 
were the first and foremost to give 
generously their time and the remnant of 
their strength. He knew that there were 
many young imen and women of means 
and of education whose work was simply 
inestimable in the manner in which it was 
given, but when we had to deal with the 
mass of the young helpers we knew very 
well the heavy claims that were made 
upon them in many ways. It was to such 
that he wished to speak that evening on 
behalf of those religious principles and 
religious homes which, he trusted, were dear 
to everyone. The religious principles of the 
Unitarians were worth having and should 
be cherished and manifested to the world. 
Those religious principles had not been 
maintained without sore struggles in days 
gone by, and never more, by God’s help, 
should they be repeated in the dominions 
that smile beneath the rule of the liberal- 
minded Victoria. He commended their 
churches to the young people as being the 
homes of freedom. Where, for example, 
throughout ‘Christendom would the Rey. 
Stopford Brooke have found standing for 
a free foot but in their Churches? Their 
churches were worth having and worthy 
of the regard and the love of the people 
in these days. He urged his young 
hearers not to be carried away by the idea 


that it did not matter what they 
believed. There never was a more 
condemnable heresy in the _ world. 


As one of his most honoured predecessors, 
George Armstrong, had said: ‘ Right 
opinion is the ground of right action.” 
It was of vital importance to the young 
people what they believed. He appealed 
to them for a reverent piety and for a 
rational use of the Sabbath. He had yet 
to learn that abstention from public wor- 
ship was the only way in which a man 
could make a rational use of the Sunday. 
He appealed to them not to starve the 
soul, but to cultivate it. Whatever use 
Sunday was put to he trusted that that 
use would not be allowed to diminish the 
interest of the young people in their 
parents’ religion and in the old house of 
prayer, where in bygone times some of the 
best influences that ever touched the soul 
came to the worshippers. <A great deal 
of responsibility rested upon the parents 
in commending the religion which we 
all hold dear to the young people, 
who, by God’s help, were going to make 


a better fight than they had done. In 
that age the treasures of knowledge were 
poured down upon them by the lavish 
hand of science, but as religious teachers 
science could give them nothing of which 
they had need to be afraid. Light came 
from the God of Light and from the God 
of Truth, and never could be misleading. 
The young people would have to set their 
bearts and minds and keep them open to 
the advent of truth, and so would the 
great teaching of science come within 
them. The message to the young people 
was that of the great dead Laureate :— 
Let knowledge grow from more to more, 
But more of reverence in us dwell, 
That mind and soul according well 
May make one music as before, 
But vaster. 


In conclusion he pleaded for an under- 
standing of the faith on which the con- 
victions of the young men and women 
should rest, and also urged them to 
increase and strengthen their congrega- 
tions. 

The proceedings were then brought to 
a close with the doxology. 


——__.______. 


THE CONFERENCE. 


On Thursday morning the Conference 
was held at Hssex Hall, Dr. Brooke 
Herford in the chair, and subsequently 
Mr. Charles W. Jones. 

The Rev. CHartes Harcrove, M.A., 
read the following paper :— 


THE CLAIMS OF THE SACER. 
DOTALISTS. 


I am sorely afraid lest the Council, in asking 
me to open a discussion on the subject which 
has drawn to itself so much angry notice in the 
last few months, may find itself in the position 
of Balak, the king of Moab, who invited a 
dissenting prophet to come and curse his 
enemies, and had to listen instead to a three- 
fold blessing on them. If any are tempted 
after the example of the son of Zippor to smite 
their hands together and bid me flee to my 
place, I can only take it meekly, and answer 
with Balaam that ‘‘I cannot go beyond the 
commandment of the Lord” to speak what 
may win me your applause. I make no pre- 
tence to inspiration, but what appears to me 
true, that is for me ‘‘ what the Lord saith, and 
that will I speak.”’ ; 

RITUAL. 

The Archbishops of the ancient and vener- 
able Sees of Canterbury and York have been 
lately sitting in solemn conclave, with Bishops 
and learned council of the law in attendance, 
to hear all the arguments that can be dis- 
covered or invented for and against the use 
of incense and lights in public worship. With 
utmost respect for men, whom I willingly 
admit to be as much my superiors intel- 
lectually as they are my superiors in social 
position, I cannot refrain from characterising 
the whole controversy as puerile; and the 
angry passions and brave resolves to which it 
gives rise illustrate for me only the ineradicable 
folly of mankind—folly from which, of course, 
I make no claim to be myself exempt. For 
what are the questions so gravely and so 
passionately debated ?—whether it is lawful at 
public worship to burn sweet smelling spices ? 
whether this should be done in standing 
vessels or in portable ones? and whether 
candles may also be lighted for ornament ? 
In a word, what the limits are of legal 
Ritualism ? Is there any other decision which 
will commend itself to a reasonable view, 
except this—that Ritualism being acknow- 
ledged by all to be only a means to an end, 
and that end the quickening of devotional 
feeling, it is good so far as it effects this 
purpose, becomes evil as soon as it is made an 
end in itself. We are all Ritualists—more or 
less. What is the sprinkling of the babe with 
water, the passing from hand to hand of flagon 


and paten and tasting each of bread and wine, 
the preacher’s black gown, the wonted order of 
service, the table set apart by itself in place 
where it may be seen of all, the decorations of 
flowers and greenery on special occasions or 
at every Sunday’s meeting, ths figures of 
saints and angels resplendent in our windows 
—what are all these but Ritual? And among 
ourselves we have more and less; do we pre- 
tend that our ‘‘ more” should be the limit for 
all worshippers, or that there is any limit save 
that which suits the’ ternperament of each 
individual or congregation? Shall I forbid 
my neighbour to raise his soul heavenward 
with the fragrant clouds of incense, while I 
delight myself with the sight and perfume of 
flowers which adorn my church ? To condemn 
Ritualism in general as ‘‘mummery,” ‘‘antics,” 
‘‘ child’s play,” and so forth, is to condemn the 
Bible with its prescription of 4 minute and 
elaborate ritual—ritual at which Jesus and his 
disciples assisted ; it is to condemn the religion 
of antiquity as not only inadequate but foolish ; 
it is to condemn all the courts of the world, 
ancient and modern, for etiquette, without 
which no court is constituted, is only a kind of 
Ritualism ; it is to condemn our human nature, 
which everywhere seeks to express its emotions 
by signs and ceremonies. 

Moreover, I cannot forget, on behalf of many 
of our Ritualistic churches, how their services 
may be the one bright spot in lives whose 
colour were otherwise one dull uniform grey. 
We can afford to look down upon vestments 
and processions and song and lights and in- 
cense, we who in our homes have so much that 
is glad and gay. I am not disposed to forbid 
to my less fortunate brethren a share in such 
pleasant things, nor to reprobate these because 
for them they are associated with the place 
of prayer and with their only day of rest. 


RITUALISTS DISLOYAL ? 


But it is loudly asserted that Ritualists 
are disloyal to the Church as by law estab- 
lished, to their ordination vows, and to the 
Articles of Religion to which they have 
solemnly given their assent. These are asser- 
tions easily made, but not so easily proved. 
For my part—whether as the son of an 
Evangelical clergyman, who gave up his living 
and means of livelihood while yet a young 
man, because he felt that the formularies of 
the Church were inconsistent with Evangelical 
principles, or as a minister of a religious body 
whose intellectual sympathies have all gone 
with Dean Stanley and Bishop Colenso and 
their friends—I am not disposed to urge this 
question of the legal interpretation of formu- 
laries, whose letter would exclude from the 
Church a multitude of the noblest and most 
zealous workers of each of the three great 
parties which find a home within its large and 
ill-defined boundaries. 


THEIR METHODS. 

Again, it is one of the gravest charges 
against Ritualists that their methods have not 
been open, that they have contrived by subter- 
fuges and pretences to introduce doctrines and 
practices which would not have been tolerated 
if avowed at the first. Perhaps it has been 
so; I confess I am not inclined to spend time 
in investigating the charge, nor am I content 
to take the case set forth on the Protestant 
side as conclusive without hearing the reply. 
There isa wisdom of the serpent commended 
on the highest authority, and the bounds which 
divide wisdom and guile are not easily fixed. 
My own experience has been that when people 
are thoroughly convinced that their religious 
opinions are God’s truth, they are not over- 
scrupulous as to the means they employ for 
propagating them. Romanist, Ritualist, Pro- 
testant, Trinitarian, all may be accused of the 
use of unfair and dishonest means of attack 
and defence. It is for us, who have not the 
excuse of identifying our cause with God's 
glory, to take heed that our allegiance be to 
Truth, and not to Unitarianism. 

But if Ritualism be so harmless, and the 
Ritualists blameless, what controversy is there 
between us? Is it all merely a case of 
individual taste and temperament, as opposed 
to the unwarrantable interference which aims 
at constraining everybody to think and do 
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according to the day’s fashion? Has not the 
law to terminate all such disputes been laid 
down long ago, ‘‘ Let every man be fully per- 
suaded in his own mind”? To me all these 
vexed questions of vestments, and postures, 
and lights, and incense are uninteresting and 
indifferent. I care not what means a man 
adopts if he does thereby bring home glad 
tidings to the poor: whether it be Salvation 
Army lasses with their timbrels and dance, 
or High Church clergy with banners and 
crucifix, or any other agency with other means, 
I care not a whit if the work of God be done. 


THE REAL QUESTION AT ISSUE. 

Yet there remains a question between us, 
and one of almost infinite gravity, for it is 
concerned not with things which appeal to the 
senses, sight, smell, hearing, but with the 
relations of the Divine Spirit to the human 
soul. And our difference on this matter is not 
with Ritualists only, but with the majority 
of the clergy of the National Church, and with 
its formularies sanctioned by Parliament. 


SACERDOTAL MAGIC. 

And this is the question—Has it pleased 
God to make certain spiritual gifts dependent 
on the performance of certain prescribed acts, 
and for the due performance of these acts to 
confer office and power upon men set apart 
thereto by divinely ordained means? It isthe 
essence of magic that it pretends to produce 


effects beyond the power of natural causes, and | 


by means apparently wholly disproportioned 
to the assigned end. With all respect, then, I 
put the question: Is there a veritable Christian 
magic, and magi whose function itis to deal in 
it? It is told of Simon Magus that he boasted, 
“T can make myself invisible to those who 
would seize’ me, and visible again when I 
would beseen. If I will flee, I can pierce moun- 
tains and pass through rocks. IfI were to cast 
myself down from a height, I should be borne 
uninjured to the ground. If I were bound, I 
could release myself and bind my jailers. If 
imprisoned, I could make the doors open of 
themselves. I could make statues live, and trees 
grow at once out of the earth. I can pass 
through the fire and not be burned,” and so 
on. Not one whitless wonderful are the claims 
made by the priest, though they are all in the 
spiritual order, and not to be proved or dis- 
proved by the senses. 

Nor is it any use to meet such claims with 
laughter or scorn. We are dwellersin a world 
which is not ordered according to our notions 
of what is becoming or even possible; and our 
business is to investigate all things with un- 
biassed mind. To assert that God couldn’t or 
wouldn’t do this or that, is to make ourselves 
judges ot the Divine works, when we should 
be humble students. We are concerned solely 
with what is, and have nothing to do with what 
ought to be or what can be. 

Moreover, it is well to remember that men 
whom we all esteem for intelligence and vera- 
city—imen like the late Mr. Gladstone to men- 
tion only one out of a thousand—have been 
convinced and earnest upholders of these claims 
of the clergy to supernatural and exclusive 
powers, 

It is asserted, then, in the Prayer Book, and 
commonly: believed in all Episcopal Churches, 
that by the pouring on of water and simul- 
taneous pronouncing of the words, ‘ I baptise 
thee in the Name of the Father, and of the Son, 
and of the Holy Ghost,” the babe is cleansed 
from the stain which he inherits of his parents, 
and is made.a child of God. From among 
those so baptised certain are set apart by Ordi- 
nation, and on them is bestowed a special gift 
of the Holy Ghost conferring grace to do what 
is beyond all human power: they can by their 
word effect some secret change in the elements 
of Holy Communion, so that what was just 
now bread and wine, and nothing else, becomes 
in some way the Body and Blood of Christ, 
and a means of the communication of God to 
the soul of the receiver: they can forgive the 
sins of those who are penitent and confessed, 
so as to supply to some extent what is wanting 
of perfect contrition for sin, and send the guilt- 
burdened ‘sinner on his way pardoned: they 
can make a marriage more than a civil con- 
tract or even a solemn promise made in God’s 


sight, and can confer by their action grace upon 
the parties allied and make the bond which 
unites them indissoluble: their intervention 
in the hour of death may, under certain con- 
ditions, determine the destiny of the human 
soul for heaven or hell. 


WHAT OF THESE CLAIMS ? 


Now these claims, are they a delusion or a 
reality ? a mere human pretension or a Divine 
endowment of some men for the greater benefit 
of all? I believe that it is the great question 
of our day, and if I believed in the devil I 
should say that it was of his contrivance that 
the attention of men was turned away from it 
to the eager discussion of trivialities like lights 
and incense. Even the more serious question 
of confession is nugatory, until after this greater 
one is decided; for it is idle to denounce the 
immoralities of the Confessional and to detail 
the evil effects of it, while it remains undecided 
whether or not God has given power to His 
ministers in His name to forgivesins. If not, 
then nobody will insist upon confession ; 
and nobody can deny another’s right to 
make a friend and confidant and counsellor 
of his pastor. But 7f so, then whatever 
the moralrisks to priest or penitent—andI speak 
as one who has had many years’ experience 
when I say they have been grossly exaggerated, 
and that while there are abuses, in the Church 
of Rome recognised and provided against, the 
abuse is not a necessary, nor even a general, 
consequence of the use of confession—but how- 
ever great the risks may be they must be en- 
countered, trusting that He who gave the 
power of absolution will give the grace to over- 
come the temptations which beset its use. We 
welcome the visits of surgeon or physician, 
though he asks questions which coming from 
any other would be indecent, because we 
believe that he has skill to heal, and we know 
that he could not exercise his art without in- 
vestigation. If we believe that the minister of 
the National Church is gifted of God with 
divine skill to. treat souls—and we must 
remember that in the act of ordination the 
Bishop professes to confer this power, laying 
his hands upon the head of the candidate 
and saying, ‘‘ Receive the Holy Ghost for the 
office and work ofa Priest . . . now committed 
unto thee by the imposition of our hands. 
Whose sins thou dost forgive, they are forgiven ; 
and whose sins thou dost retain, they are 
retained,”’ conferring at once authority and dis- 
cretion—if we believe this, then shall we 
devoutly kneel at his feet, as kings and sages 
have done, and seek God’s forgiveness 
through him, and bring up our sons and 
daughters to do likewise. If we do not believe it, 
then God forbid that we should so demean our- 
selves to a fellow man. But this is the 
whole question, and controversy about the 
moral influences of the Confessional, and 
exposure of scandals, is beside the mark. If 
God has ordained confession, we must needs 
avail ourselves of it; if He has not done so, 
nobody will desire to enforce or practise it. 

Is it genuine or spurious this alleged Divine 
commission upon which the whole Kcclesi- 
astical system rests? Is it a gift of Heaven 
for the help of heavy-laden humanity, or is it 
a delusion due to the weakness and vanity of 
our race? How can the question be settled ? 
By appeal to the New Testament? Myself a 
priest, I had the greatest difficulty to persuade 
myself that the sacerdotal theory could be 
reconciled with the teaching of the Christian 
Scriptures. I am fully convinced now that it 
cannot be, but—that is my private conviction, 
and does not make the fact. There are texts 
which certainly seem to favour the theory, 
and thousands of learned and honest men 
discover in the New Testament what I cannot 
find. There is then no issue this way. Norif 
we inquire of Tradition shall we find ourselves 
on surer ground: I do not think any unpreju- 
diced reader of St. Augustine can doubt that 
the priesthood was devoutly accepted by the 
Church of the fourth century. How far back 
are we to go for the origin of the doctrine ? At 
what epoch did “ the presbyters,’’ the elders of 
the congregation, turn to sacrificing priests ? 
It is a question which may occupy the keenest 
wits of the ecclesiastical historian. Plain men 


and women will not find a solution of their 
doubts by elaborate investigation of the 
writings of the Greek and Latin Fathers. 

We decline, therefore, to be led into discus- 
sions, whose only effect can be to prove which 
of the opposing parties is the better equipped 
for the wordy fray, and the more skilful in the 
use of his armoury. But the question re- 
mains ; here in our very midst are thousands 
who claim to possess heaven’s commission, 
hundreds of thousands who enthusiastically 
support that claim. How to test it ? 


THE YOUNG PRIEST’S DILEMMA. 

I knew once a young priest to whom was 
assigned the honour of preaching in the Cathe- 
dral church of his diocese on the “ Feast of 
Corpus Christi’’—feast which all lovers of 
music may remember as associated with the 
hymn, Lauda Zion, which Thomas Aquinas 
wrote for the occasion, and Mendelssohn set 
to music. He set to work to prepare an out- 
line of his sermon. In the first part he would 
set forth the divine excellencies of the Blessed 
Sacrament, how in it the very God gave 
Himself to us, His glory hidden under the 
veils of bread and wine. This is my body, 
this is my blood, the Christ had said, and it 
was reasonable that reason should bow before 
the Word of God, and accept even what 
seemed impossible for true because He had 
said it. Then he would follow on with the 
difficulty—how comes it that so infinite a gift 
produces so small an effect? and he would 
answer that it was through our own fault, 
because we corresponded so feebly to the 
Divine influence within, because we gave so 
poor a welcome to so mighty a guest. ; 

But just then he read somewhere an 
article by Charles Kingsley, exhorting young 
clergymen to truthfulness, to say nothing 
of which they were not fully convinced. 
He took the exhortation to himself; he was 
certain that he had nothing to fear from fresh 
inquiry, for the doctrine of his Church was the 
Truth of God. So he applied the maxim 
straightway to the sermon in hand: was his 
solution of the difficulty truthful? did it 
explain the facts? By hypothesis the Infinite 
bestows Himself on His creature; He fails of 
any marked effect because the creature corre- 
sponds so imperfectly. But is Infinite Power 
insufficient to compensate for the infirmity of 
the human will? I would love God with. all 
my heart, and make my life His service, only 
my desire to do so is not strong and fervent : 
should not His visitation supply for my defect, 
and make me what I would be, wholly His? 
The more he thought it over, the more dissatis- 
fied he became; the plan was laid aside, but 
the lesson was not forgotten. The question 
haunted him — these sacraments of Might 
Divine, how comes it that they are so 
impotent? Catholics are really no better 
than Protestants; without any genuine sacra- 
ments men are as good as fortified by them all ; 
statistics of crime and of immorality, experience 
of men and women of different faiths, all go to 
show how little human nature is influenced by 
the priesthood and its functions. You tell me 
of the hydraulic press that by its means a 
pressure is exerted of 50,000 lbs. to the square 
inch, the effect of turning a tap and letting the 
water flow; but what if I were to accept your 
statement, and, watching the effect not once 
but a thousand times, were to observe that 
bales were no more compressed by it than by 
an ordinary hand-serew. Should I not be justi- 
fied in doubting your word? Ought I not, as 
a reasonable man, to examine for myself—are 
these things so? So was this young priest 
beset by what he called at first ‘‘ temptations 
of the devil ”’—temptations, in truth, of reason 
too strong to be overborne. 


THE TEST OF EXPERIENCE. 

Now I venture to say that this method, imci- 
dentally suggested to him, is the only safe and 
the only ready one to test the claims of the 
priesthood. ‘ By their fruits ye shall know 
them.” By the visible effect we judge the 
nature and capacity of the invisible cause. 
There is fierce controversy between the 
Churches of Rome and England as to the 
validity of Anglican Orders, and it passes the 
wit of man to give unhesitating decision on a 
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question involving so many problems historical 
and theological. But no unprejudiced ob- 
server can doubt that the ministers of the 
English Church are as good and as devout as 
those of the Church of Rome. I refuse to 
believe, therefore, that Romanists have the 
infinite advantage of Divine sacraments which 
the others lack. 

And the same practical and easy test is 
universally applicable. The poor Quakers 
have no sacraments at all, they grow up un- 
baptised, they never come to Communion, they 
have not even a ministry set apart to the 
service of religion: on the sacramental theory, 
they ought to appear the most miserable of 
Christians, devoid of any but heathen virtues— 
honour, courage, patriotism, and the like. 
Deprived of the restraining influences of the 
ordained channels of grace, and left in their 
natural sinful state, they might be almost 
excused if found more than all other men 
inclined to sin and weak against tempta- 
tion. But, oh marvel! they are admitted 
to be—I had almost said, the most 
Christian of all of us, who claim the 
Christian name—distinguished above us all 
for patient endurance of wrong, for love of 
their fellow-men, for quiet and godly living. 

The comparison may be pursued through- 
out the whole field of observation and always 
with the same result. Church children are all 
taught to say—and in schools supported by the 
nation—that “ being by nature born in sin, by 
baptism they are made children of grace.’”’ So 
the difference between the baptised girl or boy 
and the unbaptised is infinite in its kind. One 
is a child of God, the other left in the sin in 
which he is born. But do facts lend the 
slightest support to the theory? Are our un- 
baptised children (or children not validly bap- 
tised, which is the same thing), are they one 
whit inferior in virtue or piety ? 

We turn to married people. Someare married 
with the blessing of the priest, their union 
“the holy sacrament of matrimony,” are these 


one whit more loving, faithful, observant of | 
the duties of man and wife than we poor | 


dissenters, who made our vows before a minis- 
ter—of some jof us the marriage not even 
recognised as valid by the Church, but quite as 
firm the bond thereof after years of trial as 
any the Church has knit ? 

There are ministers of religion, Presby- 
terian, Independent, Methodist, Unitarian, 
and the like, who claim no superiority to their 
fellow-men, except that of a high office, which 
humbles them the more the more highly they 
esteem it. And there are priests on whom 


of men possess. 
the priests in labours, in devotion, in success- 
ful work for the redemption of mankind from 
sin and misery ? 

A certain proportion of our fellow-country- 
men partake from time to time of what they 
call a ‘bread of heaven,” a divine nourish- 
ment provided by God through the instru- 
mentality of the priesthood for the support and 
healing of their souls. Others piously disposed 
and with love and loyalty to the Master whom 
all own, take occasionally in solemn assembly 
common bread and wine in memory of him. 
Are the former incomparably superior in 
spiritual life to the latter? Is the Dissenting 
communicant less Christlike than the Roman 
or Anglican who is partaker of consecrated 
elements ? 

BY THEIR FRUITS. 

If sacraments are mere signs, the grace of 
which depends upon the disposition of the 
receiver—if the priesthood is only a ministry 
of religion, its authority and sacredness merely 
a prerogative of a sacred office—then we 
understand how it comes about that there is so 
much likeness among good people of all denomi- 
nations. Quaker, ‘Theist, Nonconformist, 
Churchman, Catholic, we are all agreed about 
nine tenths of the things which concern our 
life on earth—we differ little, if at all, in our 
conceptions of good and evil, noble and base — 
we praise and try to practise the same virtues, 
honesty, kindness, mercy, magnanimity, self- 
control—we assert the law of God supreme over 


| superior conditions. 
| but to reject this sacramental theory and the 
| priesthood with it. 
| prodigious cause of which we can discern no 
| effect at all! 

has been pronounced the solemn. benediction, } 
“Receive the Holy Ghost,’’ and who are |, 
creditedthereby with grace and power no others | 
Are the ministers inferior to | 


all other considerations—we confess the two 
great commandments which the Christ taught 
us—we admit the high claims of Truth—we 
all join in the universal confession, “ we have 
done that which we ought not to have done, 
and we have left undone that which we ought 
to have done.” Yes, in spite of ourselves, in 
spite of the bigotry and bitterness and unfair- 
ness and ignorance in which we clothe our 
souls, and by which we would distinguish our- 
selves from heretical neighbours, we remain 
very like each other, for better and for worse. 
Papist and Presbyterian, priest and minister, 
nun and sick-nurse, they have each their good 
qualities and their defects, and it is impossible 
to distinguish a marked superiority on one side 
or other, when they are placed in similar 
circumstances and exposed to the same 
temptations. But how is it possible then to 
believe that these are in enjoyment of in- 
estimable spiritual privileges which the others 
are deprived of ? 

If we were told of a certain town that the 
drainage was defective, the water supply scanty 
and impure, the situation unhealthy, the wage 
low and the people ill-housed and ill-nourished ; 
—if of a neighbouring town the report was 
that its sanitary conditions were all that could 
be desired, and that thriving industries pro- 
vided abundant means, so that even the 
poorest were in a position of comparative com- 
fort—we should expect to find a corresponding 
difference in the health of their respective in- 
habitants. If, on the contrary, it appeared 
that the death-rate was about the same in 
both places, fever and consumption was no 
inore prevalent in one than in the other, that 
the children looked as well and attended school 
as. regularly, and that the adults were as 
vigorous and long-lived, we should be com- 
pelled either to dismiss the reports we had 
heard as untrue, or to assert that food and air 
and cleanliness had no effect upon health. 

Precisely similar are the cases of a Pro- 
testant and Catholic community as respects 
spiritual pretensions. The one has, we are told, 
every advantage which the other lacks; 
heavenly sacraments cleanse it, feed it, sup 
port it, heal it, accompany all its folk from 
the cradle to the grave. Yet they are very 
much the same as respects life, and no test 


| of spiritual welfare which we can apply will 


show a superiority corresponding to alleged 
We have no alternative 


We cannot believe in a 


AGAINST SACERDOTALISM STAND FAST. 
Therefore we should take our stand and 
maintain it—not against Ritualism, for what 
does it matter to us or to any reasonable man 
about clothes and candles and postures and 
smoke ? Let those who appreciate such things 
enjoy them—but against Sacerdotalism, the 
Sacerdotalism of the Established Church and 
of the Prayer Book. And that not because itis 
untrue, but because it always has been and must 
be intolerant. The Church which is constituted 
of God can admit no rivalry of human societies ; 
the minister who believes himself to hold the 
commission of heaven cannot brook by his side 
a rival appointed by a congregation. To admit 
the moral rights and the spiritual worth of 
other communities were, according to the 
sacerdotal hypothesis, to make light of God’s 
ordinances, and to allow human contrivances 
to be ag effective as Divine channels of grace. 
We must stand fast for Liberty, Fraternity, 
Equality: for Liberty from the yoke of men 
who pretend to wield God’s authority over us; 
for Fraternity between all who are doing good 
work irrespective of the opinions they hold ; 
for Equality of all laity and clergy as before 


/heaven, to which all have the same access, 


access interrupted only by their own fault. 
FORCES AGAINST US. 

But the battle is an unequal one, and it can- 
not be denied that latterly it has been going 
against us. We have to contend against an 
ancient tradition, which we must ourselves 
respect were it only that it was universally 
accepted by our own forefathers: it is no less 
than impiety to treat with hate and scorn 


dogmas and distinctions which to them were 
the staff of life. We have a more formidable 
difficulty to meet in the self-love which is 
common to all men; for this allies itself on the 
side of every kind of privilege and pretension 
which exalt men above their fellows. We all 
like to be superior and to be revered and 
honoured by others; and where there is within 
a man’s easy reach an honour which may be 
his for the mere claiming, he must be strone- 
minded and truthful beyond the average who 
will disown it. Curate and Bishop alike are 
only men, and as such inevitably lean to 
that view of their office which augments 
immeasurably its dignity. To argue with the 
clergy against the theory of apostolical succes- 
sion, which represents their body as heirs of 
divine authority, is like arguing with the 
House of Lords against hereditary right to 
govern. There may be reasons good and bad 
on their side, but the prejudice of self-love is 
stronger than all reason, and prevails where 
reason is neither listened to nor understood. 

And lastly, there is the natural instinct of 
reverence, self-prostration, submission, defer- 
ence, dependence; I know not precisely by what 
term to designate that feeling which makes 
men love to recognise and do homage to rank 
of every kind, base and noble alike. Men 
enjoy receiving marks of respect; men, and 
women still more perhaps, enjoy paying 
those same marks; and so it comes to pass 
that this strange pretension which men, un- 
distinguished from their fellows by virtue or 
learning, make to superior station and super- 
natural endowments is eagerly admitted and 
enthusiastically defended, 


STRENGTH OF REASON. 

“Will they swallow us up altogether?” 
asked a brother minister of me once, as we 
talked of the progess of Ritualism and how 
many of our own young folk had been carried 
away by it. No, not altogether, for we are too 
tough for digestion. After all, reason is on owr 
side, and in the long run reason gets the best 
of it, for men are to some extent reasonable 
animals. In any case our business is to insist 
continually upon the appeal to the bar of 
Reason and Experience. What has the 
Priesthood done for mankind ?- What evidence 
does it give in proof of its high pretensions ? 
In what respect is a man the better that he 
is participator of its good offices? What 
superiority do the frequenters of sacraments 
exhibit over persons of like piety who recog- 
nise none ? 

THE PRICE OF LIBERTY. 

It is by such tests the Priesthood must 
be confuted, not by frothy declamation and 
calumnious accusations. In whatsoever good 
work priests are engaged we wish them God- 
speed, we applaud their zeal, we regret that 
they refuse our co-operation ; but to give place 
to them in the way of subjection? ‘‘ No, not 
for an hour!” ‘The price of liberty is eternal 
vigilance,” and to us are assigned the out- 
posts of the Protestant camp, where, as ever 
vigilant sentinels, we should follow each 
movement of the opposing force, and give loud 
warning to our fellows when danger is threat- 
ened to liberty, within the National Church or 
without it. To outsiders, indeed, the danger 
is small, nor do I believe England can ever 
again be subject to the Roman see, or to any 
see; but to the great and ancient Church 
which, as the Church of England, should be 
dear to us all, the danger is great; and we 
should stand ready to defend the liberties of 
the clergy and laity of its communion as we are 
ready to defend our own. To all our watch- 
word: ‘‘ Brethren, stand fast in liberty, and be 
not entangled again with the yoke of bondage.” 


Mr. T. Grosvenor Len, on rising to 
deliver his address, said he hoped, when 
his presidency ended that he would be 
able to attend in the capacity of a 
willing listener on occasions such as that 
which brought them together. He had 
hoped to be free from the responsibility of 
preparing a paper or an address; and he 
had not come forward on his own impulse. 
He had simply complied with a very 
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pressing invitation from the Committee 
which controlled the proceedings and the 
Conference. Addressing himself, then, 
to the subject of his argument, he 
said that the experience of a man who, 
like himself, had practised as a lawyer for 
thirty years, was not likely to be identical 
with that of such a man as Mr. Hargrove, 
but he believed it would be taken for 
granted that there had been, throughout 
the country, a great development of 
sacerdotalism. It was an admitted fact 
that sacerdotal practices, such as prayers 
for the dead, had largely increased. 
Vestments, candles, incense, genuflexions, 
sisterhoods, guilds, masses for the repose 
of souls, the confessional and detestable 
little manuals specially designed to train 
children in the way they should not 
go—the use of all these things had 
greatly extended of late. Mr. Lee 
then traced the progress of the pre- 
sent struggle against Ritualism, trac- 
ing the progress of the controversy in 
Parliament, and describing the attitude 
of the Bishops and Archbishops; and 
then he asked, ‘‘ What should be the atti- 
tude of Nonconformists and Unitarians 
with regard to this important question? ” 
They might very fairly look on the details 
of the controversy as childish and degra- 
ding to civilised and educated men and 
women of the nineteenth century. But 
the real question was that of Clericalism 
and facerdotalism. Was there to be a 
class of men acting as mediators between 
God and man, and standing apart from 
their fellows as successors to the Apostles 
themselves? Were Unitarians to regard 
the controversy in the Church of Eng- 
land as a purely domestic quarrel? Were 
they to stand aside while the two parties 
to it fought it out, being sure that the 
result in any case would be the destruction 
of the Church of England as they had 
hitherto known it? Their orthodox 
brethren, the Congregationalists, had not 
adopted that view, but had expressed their 
resolve, through their Council, because of 
their conviction that Sacerdotalism por- 
tended national decay, to give their hearty 
sympathy to that section of the Church of 
England which was striving to resist the 
inroads of ‘the common enemy.” What, 
then, should be their attitude as citizens, 
Nonconformists, and Unitarians? Should 
they, as descendants of the Puritans, stand 
by with folded hands and see the great 
work of the Reformation undone before 
their eyes ? It would be cowardly to stand 
aside and enjoy the spectacle of two parties 
fighting it out. They might be certain 
of what Priestley, Madge, Crosskey, Dale 
and Spurgeon would have done. They, the 
Unitarians, should do something, or, at any 
rate, say something to help the party in 
the Church which was opposing those 
practices, which, whether legal or not, 
were plainly opposed to the spirit of the 
Prayer Book. In this matter they had on 
their side the great majority of the 
English people, and all the Welsh and 
Scottish. 

While, however, he was prepared to 
help the Low Church party in the 
Established Church, he would go farther 
in search ofaremedy. It was permissible 
to remind the public that the difficulty 
was greatly enhanced, if not caused, by the 
fact that these disobedient Romanising 
priests were seeking to retain public funds 
while refusing to comply with the 
conditions on which those funds were 
given to them by law. The time 


had come for the discussion of 
this question on a Unitarian platform. 
If these priests objected to the condi- 
tions imposed on them, they should come 
out of the Church. The 2,000 ministers, 
the founders of English Nonconformity, 
who were ejected from their livings in 1662 
because they would not consent to every- 
thing laid down in the Prayer Book, did 
not differ from their conforming brethren 
on points anything like so important as 
did the modern Romanising priests. - Yet, 
those early priests were excluded, while 
the modern Romanisers expected to be 
allowed to retain their comfortable bene- 
fices. _The present position was the 
natural inevitable result of the extraor- 
dinary compromise which resulted in the 
oundation of the Church of England. 
That compromise may have had its ad- 
vantages, but they were now reaping the 
natural result of attempting to exercise 
Parliamentary control on religious opinions 
on which the Established Church was 
based. 

Disregarding for the moment the possi- 
bility of compromise, there were but two 
acceptable ideals. One was that compre- 
hensive Church which was the dream of 
Baxter, and had been the dream of many 
excellent men far more deeply imbued 
with the spirit of religion than he (the 
speaker). Dean Stanley and Dr. Mar- 
tineau were two distinguished names 
out of a great many who had dreamed 
this dream. Would not the present 
condition of the Church, however, have 
rudely awakened them from such dreams ? 
If a Church was to be comprehensive it 
must not be only in matters of detail, but 
in breadth of doctrine. The tests applied 
to the clergy would have to be modified, 
and ministers would have only to be of 
good moral character, and up toa suffi- 
ciently high standard of education. A 
large proportion of the clergy of this 
comprehensive Church would probably 
develope into Unitarians or something 
very like Unitarians, while others would 
adopt Sacerdotalism, and a more elabo- 
rate ritual. Personally, he would be 
willing that the only tests applied to a 
clergyman of the new comprehensive 
Church should be those of good character 
and sufficient education, but such a Church 
would be impossible as long as the laity 
possessed ideals of truth in religious 
thought. The tithes in one parish would 
be used for the support of a clergyman 
whose opinions would be regarded, in the 
neighbouring parish, as soul-destroying. 
Such a Church would be torn by bitter 
dissensions, and must collapse. It was 
this fact—namely, the existence of such 
vast difference of opinion among Chris- 
tians—which would prevent any lasting 
success on the part of the Churches which 
called themselves Christian only. The 
ideals of a comprehensive Church was a 
fascinating one, but, so far, only the 
Church of Rome had made a> gigantic 
attempt at establishing such a Church, 
but it must be considered to have failed. 
At first there had been a real attempt to 
create a comprehensive Church, but later 
it had been sought to effect this by 
annihilation of unbelievers. Failing, 
then, the creation of a comprehensive 
Church, there remained but one other 
ideal. He could urge his fellow-members 
of the Unitarian -body to cordially sup- 
port the policy of Disestablishment and 
Disendowment. The time was ripe, 
because fortunately the foolish excesses 


of the Ritualistic clergy formed most ex- 
cellent object-lessons for the public, and 
it was his opinion that the sturdy man- 
hood, and for that matter the sturdy 
womanhood, of this country did not like 
these object-lessons. The monstrous 
system of patronage, whereby a large 
landowner of indifferent moral character, 
or no moral character at all, had the right 
of appointing clergymen to many livings, 
would have to be abolished. Under the 
present system, a clergyman who, in his 
search for truth, came to a conclusion not 
sanctioned by Parliament was compelled 
to give up his living, although his con- 
gregation agreed with him and wished to 
retain his sérvices ; while, on the other hand, 
if the religious views or Ritualistic practices 
of a priest were totally unacceptable to 
his parishioners, they had’ no power to 
terminate his appointment. It was some- 
times urged that Disestablishment would 
involve greater evils than the present 
system by making clergymen too depen- 
dent on their congregations, but the 
experience of the Irish, Colonial, and 
American Episcopal Churches scarcely sup- 
ported that view. It was certainly better 
that the congregation should have too 
much control rather than too little, and 
the caprice of individual congregations 
could be checked by the ecclesiastical 
body. _ He, therefore, advocated the claims 
of the Liberation Society which had not 
hitherto received its due meed of support 
from Unitarians. The Society did not wish 
to act unfairly towards incumbents at 
present in office. For example, endow- 
ments made since 1688 were not to be 
interfered with, and cathedral endowments 
—a most complicated business—they pro- 
posed to deal with quite separately. No 
doubt the Disestablishment of the Church 
would involve a complete revolution in 
English rural society, but on the whole he 
believed it would be a beneficial revolution. 
In conclusion, Mr.!Lee dwelt on the good 
results that would follow the abolition of 
the terrible predominance in the com- 
munity of one sect, and expressed the hope 
that during the ensuing year Unitarians 
would heartily throw in their lot with 
those who advocated Disestablishment. 

Dr. HerrorpD, in inviting discussion on 
the addresses, said there was much in the 
spirit of the first paper, and in Mr. Lee’s 
address too, to be admired, but he doubted 
if they were very much open to discussion. 
In his opinion they were not. 

Mr. P. W. Craypren, who said he had 
listened to Mr. Lee’s address with great 
pleasure, said that he had lately been 
telling some of his friends on the Non- 
conformist Council that they were entirely 
wrong in some of the things they had 
been doing and saying lately. They had 


‘said let the two Church parties fight their 


quarrel out. We go in for Disestablish- 
ment. But that was not sufficient. The 
Sacerdotal party in the Church of 
England was going in for Disestablish- 
ment without Disendowment. The court 
that had recently been sitting at Lambeth 
Palace was, as the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury had told Mr. Kensit, not a tribunal, 
it was a court purposely intended to 
supersede and replace the courts by law’ 
established, and to introduce again into 
this country that which they had always 
protested against—namely, Hcclesiastical 
courts. The only true remedy for the 
present state of things was Disestablish- 
ment, and until that was brought about, 
they should see to it that the legal courts 


the Church they loved. These 
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were not replaced by others having no 
binding force in ecclesiastical affairs. 

The Rey. Crrin A. Greavezs remarked 
that if Hdward the Sixth had lived but a 
little longer there would have been no 
locus standi for the semi-Popish party in 
the Church. 

Mr. Jonn Drnpy thanked Mr. Har- 
erove for his paper, which was a model of 
the spirit in which the problem should be 
approached. He was inclined to think, 
however, that the less they said on one 
side or the other the better it would be. 
He believed in the vast reserve of common 
sense in the laity of the Church of England, 
who, when they took the matter in hand, 
would settle it perhaps more speedily 
than his hearers would imagine possible. 
This strong common sense would at last 
prevail. Inthe Church of England there 
were enthusiastic fanatic extremists; 
there were those who advocated the 
rowdiness of a John Kensit; but there 
were also vast numbers of steady, 
straight-thinking men who would eventu- 
ally turn to the Romanising priests and 
say “Drop it.’ And when they had said 
it, and he thought there were signs 
that. they would say it soon, the 
Romanisers would “drop it.” If, how- 
ever, there was one thing above all others 
to prevent these men adopting such a 
course, it was to give them ground for 
believing that the present controversy 
was to be utilised as the occasion for 
a great Nonconformist campaign against 
men 
resented much that was going on, but 
the result of their interference might be 


_to do more harm than good, if the crisis 


was to be made the foundation of a 
platform campaign against the Church. 

Dr. Brooxs Hrrrorp reminded Mr. 
Dendy that his hostile criticism of Mr. 
John Kensit’s methods was about two 
centuries late. It was Jenny Geddes 
who had begun. He recalled the story of 
a lady who had arailway gate slammed in 
her face. She saw the train she had 
wanted to catch steam out of the station, 
and wept. A gentleman standing next to 
her used very strong language, and the 
lady said : ‘Thank you very much, indeed, 
sir ; I couldn’t say it myself.” 

The Rey. H. Rawuryes expressed his 
entire agreement with Mr. Dendy’s com- 
ments. He considered that in discussing 
the subject, principles rather than men 
and minute details should be considered. 
He, however, maintained that the present 
was one of the most splendid oppor- 
tunities that had ever been presented in 
the history of their body for making their 
principles perfectly clear. They should, 
therefore, watch the movement, and make 
the most of the opportunities it afforded 
them. 

Mr. TsHomas Hupson considered, in 
settling the dispute, a disturbing element 
would be found in the Evangelical clergy, 
as it would be a matter of great difficulty 
to persuade them to leave the Established 


Church. 


The Rev. Lestiz Suirn said that young 


people did not leave their Association for 


nothing. Unitarians must show that their 
religion was fully capable of satisfying all 
the needs of human nature. The priestly 
class stood not only as a means of recon- 
ciliation between man and God, but as the 
custodian of truth, to point out to them 
the grounds for their true apprehension of 
God. It was in human nature and in the 
Spirit of God that they had to find the 
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means of sure and certain grace. In that 
great battle with Sacerdotalism, it was 
necessary to be true to their grand faith, 
and to carry from those meetings to their 
special spheres of labour, renewed de- 
termination to carry out with enthusiasm 
the work they were called upon to 
perform. 

The Rev. J. Hocart, as one intimately 
associated with Catholic communities, 
commented in strong terms against the 
degenerative effects of the confessional. 

Mr. Brern CHAnpRaA Pat, of the Brahmo 
Somaj (Calcutta), said that since his 
arrival in England, eight months ago, he 
had followed this agitation with the 
greatest interest. He had. been struck, 
however, by the remarkable absence of 
religious feeling and predominance of 
Parliamentary and political intriguing in 
the movement. India was grossly sacer- 
dotal and ceremonial, but they knew 
that these had their proper place in 
the divine economy. If they worked 
against it, they must rely on the divine 
simplicity of the Unitarian ideal, and they 
could not accept an infallible authority 
demanding an infallible interpreter. 

The Rey. J. Frrrston said that he 
wished to see the connection between 
Church and State broken. 

Mr. Hareroveg, in replying, said that he 
thought the discussion had wandered a 
great deal from his subject. The whole 
question resolved itself into this: if the 
claims of the priesthood were true, then 
they had to submit to them, and if they 
were not, then they had to staad up 
against them and do their best to expose 
them. He believed that the claims were 
not true, and that their duty was to fight 
them. 

Mr. Grosvreror Les, in his reply, said 
that Mr, Dendy had said that the laity ot 
the Church of England might be trusted, 
and that when these resolved to take the 
matter in hand all would be well. He 
(the speaker) thought that if they would 
act they should certainly have the first 
hearing, as they had the most to do with 
the controversy, but he must say that they 
seemed very slow in making a beginning. 
Mr. Dendy had said that the matter 
should be dealt with with the greatest 


delicacy and reserve. He thought 
that in a matter involving such 
dangerous issues, which might, for 


instance, result'in mothers and daughters 
succumbing to the influence of the con- 
fessional, delicacy and reserve could not 
be practised. He believed in the old 
Spanish proverb, that “Cats that go 
ratting must not wear gloves.” Lastly, 
Mr. Dendy had said they should not rush 
in precipitately. The Liberation Society 
had been founded exactly fifty-five years 
ago, and he was sure that Unitarians 
could not be accused of rashness, if they 
now adopted some of those principles 
which the Liberation Society had advo- 
cated for more than half a century. 

The meeting then terminated. 

In the evening the meetings were con- 
cluded by a conversazione at the Royal 
Institute of Painters in Water Colours, 
Prince’s Hall, Piccadilly, when the Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Brooke Herford received 
the members of the Association and a 
large number of other friends. 


Every hour comes with some little 
fagot of God’s will fastened upon its back. 
—F. W. Faber, 


LIVERPOOL DOMESTIC MISSION 
SOCIETY. 


Tur annual meeting of the subscribers 
and friends was held at the Mission 
House on Thursday evening, May 18. In 
the absence of the President, Sir John T. 
Brunner, M.P., who was detained in 
London, the chair was taken by Mr, 
Water Hotranp. 

The report of the Committee notes a much 
improved state of trade in the district during 
the past winter; speaks with gratification of 
the success of the recent Conference, and 
mentions the services of the Rev. T. Lloyd 
Jones and also of the choir under the leader- 
ship of Mr. Frederick Robinson at the 
meetings during the Conference; it also asks 
for renewed support of a personal character 
from the subscribers. 

The Treasurer’s accounts showed an increase 
in the debit balance from £167 at the com- 
mencement of the year to £264 at its close. 

The CHarrMAn, in moving the adoption 
of the report and accounts, read a tele- 
gram from Sir John T. Brunner announcing 
a donation of £100 towards the funds, 
together with a similar donation from 
himself. In an interesting address, | 
Mr. Holland alluded to the question of 
education, and said that knowledge might 
be a panacea, but it could hardly endow 
the people at large with qualities which 
had been found wanting in some of the 
wisest of mankind. He deprecated too 
great reliance upon education as the one 
thing necessary. 

The Rev. W. J. Jupp seconded. He 
felt himself sometimes weighed down 
by the immensity of the problem 
which confronted them in their large 
centres of population. Faster than we 
can rescue or redeem the present state of 
things seems to be contributing to the 
continuance of the evils we deplore. One 
great need seemed to be to lessen the evils 
of overcrowding. 

Rev. Dr. L. p— Beaumont Kuzrn moved 
a resolution of sympathy with the mis- 
sionaries. He said that we were very 
ready to congratulate most men on what 
they had done for themselves, or their 
manfulness in bearing their own burdens ; 
but in this case we congratulated men on 
what they had done for others, and how they 
had borne the burdens of others, which 
made all the difference. He had the 
greatest admiration for men who could 
carry on this work with undiminished 
enthusiasm, as did Mr. Lloyd Jones and 
Mr. Anderton. He then proceeded to 
enlarge upon the Chairman’s allusion to 
the education question, and said that we 
should insist upon the difference being 
recognised between instruction and 
education. 

Mr. Cuas. W. Jones seconded, and 
alluded to one of the papers read at the 
recent Conference. He said he believed that 
there were no new methods of missionary 
work, and that if Dr. Tuckerman were 
standing in that room to-day he would 
say, “ This is what I intended.” 

Miss H. Jounson supported, and 
pleaded in a very earnest manner for 
some more careful attention to the plea in 
successive missionaries’ reports for more 
thorough dealing with the evils of 
alcoholism. 

The missionaries, the Revs. T. Luoyp 
Jonres and J. ANDERTON, briefly replied. 
The new committee, with Mr. Walter Hol- 
land as president and treasurer, and Mr. 
Harold Coventry as secretary, was elected 
on the motion of Alderman Bowring, 
seconded by Mr. Richard D, Holt. 
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Great regret was expressed at the 
absence, through illness, of the Rev. R. A. 
Armstrong. 

Cordial votes of thanks to Sir John 
T. Brunner and the Chairman closed the 
proceedings. 


MILITARISM. 


Tut sermon by the Rev. Joseph May, 
of Philadelphia, on “ Militarism, the 
Enemy of Civilisation,” a part of which 
we have already reproduced, contained 
also towards its conclusion, the following 
passage :— 

I remarked how, in civilised lands, we 
have repressed and nearly extirpated all 
recourse to violence between individuals 
in their disputes. Orderly adjudication 
of these is now a fixed fact—it is one of 
the great triumphs of civilisation. We 
must press for the establishment of inater- 
national courts, with the confident assur- 
ance that when they are provided, the dis- 
position to resort to force for the settle- 
ment of international disputes will speedily 
abate. I cherish an ardent hope both 
that such courts will be established and 
that they will serve rapidly to curtail the 
influence of the war-spirit, the practice of 
warfare and the extension of militarism. 
Nations will be ashamed to confess that 
they dare not entrust their causes of 
dispute to such adjudication. The verdicts 
of such courts will become the sufficient 
corrective and assuagement of the false 
pride which now impels them to refuse 
justice lest concession should imply weak- 
ness. If the populations become, as I 
think they must become, restive under the 
awful cost of militarism, the popular 
demand will require that appeals should 
be to the courts and not to the senseless 
ordeal of battles. 

What could be more irrational for the 
settlement of a dispute, than that two 
nations should choose masses of the most 
precious thing they have—their young 


manhood—and hurl them against each- 


other, like so much timber or metal, till 
the mere physical issue should incline this 
way or that! A profound immorality 
underlies the whole method. Might van- 
not make right. If force is ever to be 
invoked to maintain right, it can only 
rightly be used when all just moral 
methods have been exhausted. 

It was a nobly prophetic word, uttered 
by one of our preachers very lately— 
“There is no such thing as a right of con- 
quest. Mere conquest confers no right 
whatsoever.” 

The strength and security of nations 
rest in their allegiance to the truth, to 
every highest ideal and law which they 
discover. This, which is the teaching of 
religion, is equally the verdict of history. 
The progress of civilisation has actually 
consisted in the gradual ascendency in 
communities of the unselfish virtues. Its 
key-note is the third Beatitude. Let us 
open our eyes, and, seeing the danger to 
which our nation is now perilously exposed, 
use all our influence to bar the extension 
among us of the war-spirit, and to resist 
the system of militarism. 


Yield to the Lord, with simple heart, 

All that thou hast and all thou art! 
Renounce all strength but strength divine, 
And Peace shall be forever thine ! 


Mme, Gurion. 


LITERATURE. 
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THE LAST LINK.* 


Tre lost link has been found, and is 
now put before us as the Last Link con- 
necting Man with a long line of prede- 
cessors. This at least 1s the confident 
teaching of Professor Haeckel, of Jena, 
whose address at the Fourth Interna- 
tional Congress of Zoology is now repub- 
lished. In approaching the consideration 
of the descent of man, and of the 
different stages of his animal pedigree, 
he says truly, “It is now generally ad- 
mitted that this problem is the most 
important of all biological questions. 
Huxley was right when, in 1863, he called 
it the question of questions for mankind.” 
In the lectures referred to, Huxley showed 
that the structural differences which 
separate man from the gorilla andthe chim- 
panzee are not so great as those which 
separate the gorilla from the lower apes. 
In fact, it is very difficult to show why 
man should not be classed with the large 
apes in the same zoological family. 
We all know a man from an ape; but it 1s 
quite another thing to find differences 
which are absolute and not of degree only. 
For example, very few men can move their 
ears as apes do; but we all retain by 
inheritance the remnants of muscles which 
were intended to serve that purpose. 
This is but a single instance of the sur- 
viving rudiments, which connect man’s 
body with lower forms, and which exist 
to the number of several scores. During 
the forty years which have elapsed since 
Darwin’s first publication of his theories, 
the general problems have been much 
discussed ; and in spite of divergencies of 
view, nearly all. writers agree that the 
natural development of man cannot be 
separated from the fact of general trans- 
formism. 

Professor Haeckel has been led to the 
conclusion that all the Lemures, Simize 
and Homines (lemurs, monkeys and men) 
descend from one common ancestral form 
—from a hypothetical ‘ Archeprimas.” 
This creature becomes the lost link, 
though that term might also be applied to 
any creature between Archeprimas and 
Man. Haeckel thinks that Man’s descent 
has been through a line of Catarrhine 
ancestors (Hastern monkeys—which differ 
from those of America). The next 
question is whether fossil bones confirm 
the descent of man from  ape-like 
creatures? In Haeckel’s opinion they do, 
though skeletons are rarely preserved, and 
only found by good luck. We have, how- 
ever, a growing number of positive facts, 
the most interesting and most important 
being the celebrated fossil Pithecanthropus 
erectus, discovered in Java in 1894 by 
Dr. Eugéne Dubois. Unfortunately the 
remains are scanty: only the skull-cap, a 
femur, and two teeth. Yet they seem 
sufficient, by their marked characters, to 
indicate an intermediate form. When 
they were exhibited at the International 
Zoological Congress at Leyden, out of 
twelve experts present three held that 
they belonged to a low race of man, three 
declared them to be remains of a man-like 
ape of great size, and the rest maintained 


*“The Last Link: Our Present Knowledge of 
the Descent of Man.” By Ernest Haeckel (Jena), 
With Notes, Biographical Sketches, and Glossary. 
By Hans Gadow, F.R.S. (Cambridge). Second 
nF We Adam and Charles Black, 1899, Price 
2s, 6d. 


that they belonged to an intermediate 
form, a true link. This conclusion was 
assailed by the illustrious pathologist 
Rudolf Virchow ; but his arguments were 
overthrown. He urged, for example, that 
certain growths on the thigh indicated 
recovery from an injury, under careful 
hospital treatment; and _ thereupon 
Professor Marsh exhibited a number of 
thigh-bones of wild monkeys which 
showed similar growths and _ healing. 
From further evidence, Haeckel feels 
justified in saying that the pedigree of 
the Primates (lemurs, monkeys, and men) 
from the oldest Eocene Lemures upward 
to man, is now so well known, and its 
principal features so firmly fixed within 
the Tertiary age, that there is no missing 
link whatever. Beyond that, our ancestry 
is harder to trace; and we shall not 
follow our author in his bold attempt. 
Concerning the birthplace of the human 
race, he considers that man—known with 
certainty to have existed as an implement 
using creature in the last Glacial period— 
originated probably somewhere in Southern 
Asia, In any case, “all modern restarches 
have confirmed tha views of Lamarck, 
Darwin, and Huxley,” and “the direct. 
descent of man from some extiuct ape- 
like form is now beyond doubt.” 

What then? Why, “the immense sig- 
nificance of this positive knowledge of the 
origin of man from some Primate does 
not require to be enforced; its bearing 
upon the highest questions of philosophy 
cannot be exaggerated.” This thought is 
not pursued, but only dropt as a hand- 
grapade and left to explode as it may. 
Next to biological theory its most impor- 
tant bearing is on the philosophy of re- 
ligion.* Yet it is really harmless when 
taken up and examined. We say nothing 
now of the story of the Fall in Paradise, 
and the doctrines built upon it, but take 
up rather the more important question of 
creation and a Creator. We have all been 
taught as children to say that God made us, 
and we teach the same to our own children 
without misgiving: yet we know very well 
that children are born of parents, and 
erow up with a form and nature derived 
by laws of inheritance. When, therefore, it 
is shown that the parents of the human race 
derived their being by birth from creatures 
who preceded them on the stage of life, 
we are in the same position as before. The 
doctrine of Evolution has not introduced 
a new difficulty. Itis the notion of some 
persons that a new-born child may be said 
to have God for its maker if the first 
parents of the race were created by fiat, 
and not otherwise. They are conse- 
quently afraid of the doctrine that the 
human race was born naturally, and not 
created directly from the dust. Yet the 
mind that can rest in the thought of a 
creation six thousand years ago, and a 
process of birth from that day to this, 
ought to find equal satisfaction in the 
thought of an earlier creation, containing 
the seed of the later. Of course, that way 
ad infinitum les. It may be well, there- 
fore, to open the mind to another view of 
things, which does not seem to place the 
Creator in the dim and distant past, nor 
compel us to think of creation as clock- 
work alone. The other view recognises 
God in Nature, perceives His active Spirit 
in the energy of Nature, His will in 
accomplished things, His purpose in con- 
verging tendencies. The causes which 


Seem to be parents of the effects, have 


had their productive power infused into 
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them; and the direction taken by the 
results is not of their own choosing, but 
is guided and determined. Nothing is 
adequately explained by being traced back 
to its physical cause, nor to be accounted 
for without reference to Mind. The 
Divine Spirit is behind all things now; 
God is working in what is “natural,” and 
without Him nothing would be as it is. 
All is natural, and yet everything is mira- 
culous. Thus it was in the past, thus it 
is now, and ever will be. 

So we may continue to speak of God as 
our Creator, though we have our birth 
and parentage registered in the fly-leaf of 
the Family Bible; and we may still say 
that God created man, though Genesis 
and Biology give different accounts of the 
process. Geo, Sr. Cram. 


THE CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


——¢g—s 
THE PROPHET AND THE VIOLET. 
(Adapted from Lowell’s “A Parable.”’) 


Ina town a long way from here there 
once lived a good man whom the people 
called a prophet. Although he had many 
things to make him happy, he came to be 
very sad and weary of life. He had been 
trying for years to make the people 
lead better lives, and to get them to wor- 
ship God, and nothing but failure seemed 
to be his lot ; the town instead of growing 
better appeared to get worse and worse, 
until the prophet came to believe that God 
had left it altogether. The more he thought 
it over the more he felt sure it was true— 
God had gone away. 

He heard of a holy mountain many 
miles from the town, upon the top of which 
God dwelt; and so sure did he feel 
that God’s presence had gone from his 
own people and land, that he determined 
to set out for this distant hill and there 
hear what God would have to say to him. 
On the morning on which he was to start 
his little girl, who had been up very early 
playing in the woods, came to him to say 
good-bye, and slipped into his hand a 
little flower—a violet—that she had 
picked. His heart was so heavy, and he 
was so anxious to be on his journey, that 
he scarcely noticed what she had given 
him, and before he had gone many miles 
he let it fall from his hand to wither and 
die on the dusty road. 

After many weary days, tired and 
footsore he found himself close to the holy 
mountain. Its sides were rugged and 
steep, and very soon, as he mounted up, 
he found nothing but rock all around. On 
he climbed with his feet and hands 
scratched and torn, but his heart full of 
great hopes. At last the top was reached— 
the spot, so he believed, where God showed 
Himself to those who believed in Him. 
Flinging himself down on the hard rock 
he prayed that God would come and speak 
to him in some wondrous way, giving him 
some great “sign” by which he might 
know that He was really there. For a 
long time he waited, expecting every 
minute to feel the mountain shake beneath 
him, listening for some voice, of thunder 
to come rolling through the skies, ready 
to see some mighty flame leaping up from 
the mountain’s top; but never a sound 
broke the stillness of the evening air, and 
the prophet’s heart sank within him as he 
began to fear his search was all in vain. 
Then he chanced to look at a little tuft of 
moss beside his hand, and he sawit open, 


and out of the hard rock there sprang—a 
violet. 

Something spoke within his heart and 
told him that that little flower was God’s 
message to him; it was exactly like the 
violet his little girl had given him before 
he left his home, and it told him that God 
was present there, in that land of un- 
thoughtful people, just as much as upon 
what men called the sacred hill; the 
flowers grew close to his own door, but 
the prophet had forgotten them; theyspoke 
every day of the love of the great Creator 
and His goodness in all the beauty of the 
world, but he had been too busy thinking 
of other things, and when he wanted a 
sign from God forgot the wonderful 
things by which he was always surrounded. 

Back to the town went the prophet, 
having learned that God never leaves His 
earth, but is always speaking to those who 
are willing to hear His words. And you 
may be sure that after that he was wiser 
aud more hopeful and patient in his work 
among the people. He learnt to see that 
God was not only in the flowers at his 
very door, but in the homes of the common 
people; and so the prophet was better 
able to help them to be good, ard to teach 
them the wonderful things of God. 

This little story should heipyouto under- 
stand what people mean when they say 
God speaks to usin Nature. Every flower 
is a “word” from God. 

ArtHur Harvie. 


THE tNWARD LIFE. 
From the Journal of John Woolman. 


Now as I had experienced the love of 
God, through Jesus Christ, to redeem me 
from many pollutions, and to be a succour 
to me through a sea of conflicts, with 
which no person was fully acquainted, and 
as my heart was often enlarged in this 
heavenly principle, I felt a tender com- 
passion for the youth who remained 
entangled in snares like those which had 
entangled me. This love and tenderness 
increased, and my mind was strongly 
engaged for the good of my fellow- 
creatures. I went to meetings in an awful 
frame of mind, and endeavoured to be 
inwardly acquainted with the language of 
the true Shepherd. 

One day, being under a strong exercise 
of spirit, I stood up and said some words 
in a meeting ; but not keeping close to the 
Divine opening, I said more than was 
required of me. Being svon sensible of 
my error, I was afflicted in mind some 
weeks, without any light or comfort, even 
to that degree that I could not take satis- 
faction in anything. I remembered God, 
and was troubled, and in the depth of my 
distress He had pity on me, and sent the 
Comforter. I then felt forgiveness for my 
offence; my mind became calm and quiet, 
and I was truly thankful to my gracious 
Redeemer for his mercies. 

About six weeks after this, feeling the 
spring of Divine love opened, and a con- 
cern to speak, I said a few words in a 
meeting, in which I found peace. Being 
thus humbled and disciplined under the 
cross, my understanding became more 
strengthened to distinguish the pure 
Spirit which inwardly moves upon the 
heart, and which taught me to wait in 
silence sometimes many weeks together, 
until I felt that rise which prepares the 
creature to stand like a trumpet, through 
which the Lord speaks to his flock. 


From an inward purifying, and stead- 
fast abiding under it, springs a lively 
operative desire for the good of .others. 
All the faithful are not called to the public 
ministry ; but whoever are, are called to 
minister of that which they have tasted 
and handled spiritually. The outward 
modes of worship are various; but 
whenever any are true ministers of 
Jesus Christ, it is from the operation 
of his Spirit upon their hearts, first 
purifying them, and thus giving them 
a just sense of the conditions of others. 
This truth was early fixed in my mind, and 
I was taught to watch the pure opening, 
and to take heed lest, while I was standing 
to speak, my own will should get upper- 
most, and cause me to utter words from 
worldly wisdom, and depart from the 
channel of the true gospel ministry. 


When he was thirty-six, in 1756, 
Woolman began to write the journal from 
the first chapter of which the above passage 
is taken. He died at York, in 1773, while 
on a visit to this country, and Yorkshire 
Friends bore this testimony to his 
character :— 

“He was a man endued with a large 
natural capacity, aud being obedient to 
the manifestations of Divine grace, having 
in patience and humility endured many 
deep baptisms, he became thereby 
sanctified and fitted for the Lord’s 
work, and was truly serviceable in his 
Church. Dwellingin awful fear and watch- 
fulness, he was careful in his public 
appearances to feel the putting forth of 
the Divine Hand, so that the spring of 
the gospel ministry often flowed through 
him with great sweetness and purity, as a 
refreshing stream to the weary travellers 
towards the city of God.” 

Where Woolman speaks of the opera- 
tive Spirit of Christ giving to ministers 
the true insight and the word to speak, we 
should understand the Spirit of the 
Eternal, moving in those who have learnt 
with Jesus the humbleness, self-surrender 
and love of the children of God. But 
such difference of theological interpreta- 
tion cannot keep us from close fellowship 
with this true disciple of the Mastey. 


NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES. 


—_— ~~— 


[Notices and Reports for th s Deparimend should 
be as brief as possible and be sent in by Thursday 
Morning.) 

———¢—— 

Aberdare : Highland-place —On Sunday last 
the anniversary meetings were held, the services 
being conducted by Mr. Bipin Chandra Pal, of 
Manchester College, whose eloquent and forcible 
sermons, delivered with rare vigour, made a deep 
impression upon those who were privileged to listen 
to him. There were an unusual number of ortho- 
dox friends present at the various meetings. The 
attendance was good, especially at the evening 
meeting, and the collections were up to the average 
at these services. 

Dundee.—A social meeting was held in the 
school-room, on Wednesday week, to inaugurate 
the opening of the new rooms recently erected. The 
Rev. H. Williamson presided, and was supported 
by the Rev. D. B. Cameron, B.A., minister of Rose- 
bank Parish Church, and ex-Bailie Macdonald, a 
respected elder of St. Peter’s Free Church, 
Dundee. “Both gentlemen, who are colleagues of 
Mr. Williamson on the School Board, spoke in warm 
appreciation of the efforts put forth by Mr. Wil- 
liamson in the cause of education in Dundee, more 
especially on behalf of working girls and the 
childrer of poor people. Mr. Cameron also compli- 
mented the congregation on having got their pre- 
mises so well equipped and furnished for the 
carrying on of all kinds of work connected with a 
Christian congregation, He wished Mr, Williamson 
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all success in his work, and said that after all the 


difference between himself and the Unitarians was 
small, and that the points of agreement outnum- 
bered in importance the points of disagreement, 


and that instead of keeping aloof from each other 


they ought to unite in all Christian work and 
endeavour. 


church officer for a number of years, and Mrs, 
McGibbon, on their retirement from office. 
was then served, and the rest of the evening was 
pleasantly spent. The donation 


the expenses of the improvements and alterations, 
a subscription list has been started by the congre- 


gation in order to finally wipe off the debt thus 


incurred. 


Halifax.—The S.S. anniversary sermons were 
preached at Northgate-end Chapel on Sunday, 
May 14, morning and evening, by the Rev. J. 
Crowther Hirst, of Gateacre, and the afternoon 
Dendy, of 
There was special singing by the 
choir and scholars under the direction of Mr, A. 
There were good congregations all day, 
On Whit- 
Sunday the priz2s for attendance and good conduct 
were presented by Mr. J. Sayar, one of the chapel- 
wardens ; {the prizes consisted of thirty-five copies 
The school 
treat was held on Whit-Tuesday, but rain compelled 
the Committee to abandon the ride to the field at 
Hipperholme, so the younger children had a ride 
round the outskirts of the town, and coffee and 


address was by Mr. Joho 


Manchester. 


given 
Wilson. 


and the collection was £26 14s. 6d. 


of the Revised. Version of the Bible. 


buns were served at the school. 


Horsham.—The 126th Whit-Sunday anniver- 
sary of the Free - Christian Church was held on 


Sunday last, when, as usual, friends from neigh- 
bouring churches met to exchange greetings, and 


by their presence to strengthen the hands of the 


local workers. The Rev. A. H. Dolphin, of Leigh, 
was the preacher of the day, and took for his morn- 
ing subject, “The Need of our Work.” The 
evening sermon was a ringing trumpet call —‘I 
have fought the good fight of Faith”—mnot soon 
to be forgotten by those who listened. The im- 
proved appearance of the chapel, by its recent 
renovations, and by the addition of the memorial 
window just completed, was a subject of general 
congratulation, and formed one of the topics of the 
afternoon meeting, which was opened by the Rev. 
J. J. Marten, who paid a high tribute to those 
whose names were inscribed upon it, one of whom, 
Mr, J. Kensett, had been present at the Whit- 
Sunday anniversary 67 out of the 68 years of his 
life. Mr. Dolphin spoke of Mr, Nash as one whose 
genial presence made it always good to be in his 
company, and who, if the times in which he had 
lived had required such sacrifice, would have cheer- 
fully gone to the stake in defence of his principles. 
Mr. Edwin Eilis testified how much of the good 
work of the Horsham congregation had been due 
to the initiative of Mr. Price, and to his faithful- 
ness in standing to his post. Mr. Burgess gave 
interesting reminiscences of various congregations 
with which he had been connected ; Mr. Tarring 
deprecated too loose a hold on the good things of 
the past, and the Rev. E. M. lL. Buckland drew a 
glowing picture of the future, The collections for 
the day, amounting to about £5, were for the 
British and Yoreign and Provincial Assembly. 

London: Bermondsey.—Oa Sunday, May 14, 
the annual Sunday-school anniversary and flower 
sery.ces were held, conducted by the Rev. H. Rylett. 
The church was prettily decorated with wild and 
cultivated flowers, and,as usual, several friendsin the 
country sent hampers of flowers. Cu lJections were 
taken on behalf of the Sunday-school, and a sub- 
stantial addition was made to the school funds. At 
the close of the evening service the flowers were 
distributed amongst the Sunday-school scholars 
present. The Sunday-school excursion has been 
arranged for Chislehurst, on Saturday, June 24, 
when a large attendance of friends is expected, as 
by the kindness of the railway company the train 
stops specially at Spa-road Station on both the out- 

ward and return journeys. 

Manchester.—Last Sunday the usual Whit- 
Sunday Scholars’ Festival was held in the Free 
Trade Hal), when about 4,000 scholars and friends 
assembled together to take part in a service con- 
ducted by the Rev. J. J. Wright. Mr. Oliver H. 
Heys acted as conductor, and Mr. Edwin T. Heys 
presided at the organ. The singing was excellent, 
and alarger number of scholars were on the plat- 
form than in previous years. The anthems were 
effectively rendered, being well within the cavacity 
of a scratch choic gathered from the various 
schools, 

Newchurch.—On Sunday, May 21, the anni- 
versary services of the Bethlehern Unitarian Sunday- 
school were held. Large congregations gathered at 
both services to listen to the Rev. J. E. Manning, 


Handsome presentations were then 
made to Mr. Alex. McGibbons, who had acted as 


Tea 


from the 
McQuaker Trustees not being sufficient to meet 


of Sheffield. Special hymns and anthems were 
rendered by the choir and scholars. The collections 
realised £62 23, 8d., being a little in excess of pre- 
vious years. 

Padiham.—On Whit-Sunday the Old Nazareth 
Chapel was reopened, after being for twenty years 
unused for regular services. It is in a poor quarter 
of the town, and it is hoped that it may prove a 
useful centre fer Mission work. Many of the older 
generation of Unitarians were there to hear the 
Rey. Adam Rushton, who was minister of the 
Chapel forty years ago. An old scholar, the Rev. 
Joseph Anderson, of Mill-street Mission, Liverpool, 
was also present, and gaye a stirring address 
especially to the younger members present. The 
chapel was crowded, and a collection of nearly £10 
showed the keen interest felt in the occasion. _ 

Sheffield Upper Chapel.—The annual outing 
of the children of the Sunday-school took place on 
Whit-Monday, though the heavy rain, which had 
fallen, prevented any visit to the fields. The 
morning was spent in a long country drive in drays 
and waggons, kindly lent for the purpose, and after 
an early tea in the Channing Hal!, the evening was 
spent in games. There were about 200 scholars 
present. 

Sheffizld: Upperthorpe.— The anniversary 
sermons were preached on Sunday week by the 
Rev. E. Cedric Jones, of Bradford. Special hymns 
and anthem were sung by the scholars of the 
Sunday-school, admirably trained by Mr. W. R. 
Stevenson. Last Sunday the Rev. John Ellis gave 
his customary address to parents and teachers, 
when the children repeated their festival hymns. 
Highest commendations of the music, and the 
conduct of the children, were passed. On Whitr 
Monday morning the children assembled at the 
schoolroom, Addy-street, formed into procession, 
and made a short tour of the neighbourhood, sing- 
ing at the houses of some of the older friends of 
the church. Owing to the rain, the intended pro- 
gramme of an afternoon in the open air had to be 
abandoned, so tea was served in the schoolroom, 
and an impromptu entertainment of games 
indulged in. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


[To Pusuisuers.—All Books, d&c., sent to THE 
InQurIRrER will be acknowledged under this head, with 
name of publisher and price, if supplied. The neces- 
sities of our space, however, compel us to limit the 
number selected for critical notice and review.] 


The Bible and the Prayer Book Com- 
pared and Contrasted. By W. Marshall. 
(Elliot Stock.) 

Our Earth By G. Ferguson. 5s. 
(Simpkin, Marshall.) 

Selections from “Our Earth.” By G. 
Ferguson. Ils. (Simpkin, Marshall.) 

A Short History of Freethought. By J. 
M. Robertson. 7s. 6d. (Sonnenschein.) 

Jennifred and Other Verses. By G. G. 
Green. (Hlhot Stock.) 

Papias and His Contemporaries. By 
E. H. Hall. (Houghton, Mifflin.) 


Country AiR FoR WEAK AND AILING 
Cuitpren.—Miss A. Lawrence, 23, Camp- 
den House Chambers, Campden-hill, 
London, W., begs to acknowledge, with 
mauy thanks, receipt for this fund of the 
following sums :—Miss I. M. Howse, £1; 
Mrs. Hudson, 10s.; Mrs. Lake, £1 1s. ; 
Miss Martineau, £1 1s.; Misses Meyer, 
£3 3s.; Miss Staimbank, 10s.; Mrs. 
Steer, £1 ls.; Miss Tribe, 10s. 6d.; Mrs. 
Wood, 10s. 6d.; Mrs. Wrigley, £1 1s.; 
Miss Wrigley, £1. 


Epprs’s Cocoa.—GRATEFUL aND CoMroxtinu. — 
“ By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutri- 
tion, and by a careful application of the fine pro- 
perties of well-selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has pro- 
vided for our breakfast and supper a delicately 
flavoured beverage which may save us’ many heavy 
doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious use of such 
articles of diet that a constitution may be gradually 
built up until strong enough to resist every tendency 
to disease. We may escape many a fatal shaft by 
keeping ourselves well fortified with pure blood and 
a properly nourished frame.””—Civil Service Gazette. 
—Made simply with boiling water or milk.—Sold 
only in packets and pound tins, by Grocers, labelled 
—'‘'James Epps and Co, 
Chemists, London.” 


Ltd., Homeopathic 
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OuR CALENDAR. 
——— ; 
SUNDAY, May 28. 
_—~— 


a= It is requested that notice of any altera- 
tion in the Calendar be sent to the Pub- 
lisher not later than Thursday afternoon. 


Bermondsey, Fort-road, Upper Grange-road, 11 a.m. 
and 7 p.M., Rev. HAroLD RYLETT. 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
11 a.M. and 7 p.m., Rev. FREDERIC ALLEN. 
Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 
11 a.m. and 7 P.M., Rev. J. Harwoon, B.A. 
Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-rd., West 

Croydon, 11 4.m. and 7 P.M., Rey. J. Pace Hoprs. 

Deptford, Church-street, 11.15 a.m. and 6.30 P.M., 
Rey. A. J. MARCHANT. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting-hill-gate, 11 a.m. 
and 7 p.M., Mr. Hersert Rrx, B.A. 

Forest-gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 
11 a.m. and 6.30 p.m., Rev. H. Woops PErris. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham-place, 
11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. R. H. U. Bioor. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 a.m and 
7 pM, Rev. J. RUDDLE. 

Highgate Hill, Unitarian Christian Church, 11 a.m, 
and 7 p.M., Rev. ALEX. GORDON. 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 a.m. 
and 7 P.M., Rev. G. Dawes Hicks, M.A., Ph D. 

Kentish Town, Free Christian Church, Clarence- 
road, 11 a.m. and 7 P.M., Rev. A. FARQUHARSON. 
Morning, “ Weeds.” Evening, ‘‘The Manhood 
of Jesus.” 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 a.m. and 7 p.M., Rev. J. E. 
STRONGE. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High-street, 
11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. W. C. Pore. 

Little Portland-street Chapel, near Oxford-circus, 
11.15 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev H. Rawuines, M.A. 
Morning, Annual Commemorative Service. 

Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal Green, 
11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. W. G. CapMAN. 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 4.m, and 6.80 P.M., 
Rev. G. Carter. 

Plumstead, Common-road Unitarian Church, 11 4.mM. 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. L. Jenkins JONES, 

Richmond Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15 a.m, 
and 7 p.M., Rev. S. FarrineTon. 

Stepney-Green, College Chapel, 11 a.m., Mr. Luck- 
ING TAVENER, and 7 P.M., Mr. W. H. SHRUBSOLE, 
F.G.8., “ Why I became a Unitarian.” 

Stoke Newington, The Green, 11.15 a.m. and7 P.M., 
Rev. W. Woonrne, B.A. 

Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church East-hill, 
11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A. 

Wood Green, Unity Hall, 11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. 
Dr. MuMMERY. 


—_—————. 


PROVINCIAL. 


Batu, Trim-street Chapel, 11 a.m. and 6.80 p.m., 
Rev. F. W. STANLEY. 

BeprorD, Library (side room), 11.15 a.m., Rey. 
ROWLAND HILL. 

BirmineuaM, Church of the Messiah, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 p.m., Rev. C. J. STREET. 

BuackrooL, Bauks-street, North Shore, 10.45 a.m, 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. W. Binns. 

BuackPooL, Unitarian Lay Church, Masonic Hall, 
Waterloo-road, South Shore, 6.30 P.m. 

Bootte, Free Church, Stanley-road, 11 a.M. and 
6.30 p..M., Rev. D. Davis. 

BourNemouTH Unitarian Church, West-hill-road, 
11 a.m. and 7 P.m., Rev. C. C. Cox. 

BricHton, ChristOhurch (Free Christian), New-road, 
North-street, 11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. A. Hoop. 


Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 a.m, and 


7 p.m., Rev. GEORGE STREET. 

CANTERBURY, Blackfriars, 11 a.M. 

Deat and WaLMER, Free Christian Church, High- 
st.,114.M.and 6.30 P.M. 

Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. S. Burrows. 

EAsTBOURNE, Lismore-road, Terminus-road, 11 a.m, 
and 6,30 p.m., Rev. T. A. Gorton. 

GUILDFORD, Ward-street Church, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 P.M. 
HorsHam, Free Christian Church, Worthing-road, 
11 a.M. and 6.30 p.m., Rev. J. J. MARTEN, 
Lxeps, Mill Hill, 10.45 a.m. and 6.30 p.m., Rey, C. 
Hareroye, M.A. 

LiscarD (Concert Hall), for New BRIGHTON and Dis- 
TRICT, 11 A.M. and 6.30P.M., Rev. LLoyp THoMAs. 

LiveReooL, Hope-street Church, 11 a.m. and 6.30 
P.M., Rey. G, St. CLarr. 

LIVERPOOL, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 p.m, Rev. W. J. Jupp. 
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LiverPoot, Renshaw-street Chapel, 11 a.m. and 
- 6.30 p.m., Rev. Dr. Kizrn. Evening, ‘‘ Trinity 
Sunday : "A Unitarian Sermon.” 

MancuesterR, Sale, 11 a.m. and 6.30 p.m. Rev, 
J. Forrist. ; 

MANCHESTER, Sirangeways, 10.30a.m.and 6.30P.M., 

: Rey. W. Hi SHANKS, - 

Mareare, Forester’s Hall (Side Entrance) Union- 
crescent, 11 a.m., Mr. A, W. MarrHews. 

OXFORD, Manchester College, 11.30 a.m, Rev. 
P. H. Wioxsteep, M.A. 

PortsMouUTH, General Baptist Chapel, St. Thomas- 
street, 6. 45 p.m., Mr. T'Homas Bonn, 

Portsmoura, High- street Chapel, 11 a.m. and 
6.45 p.u., Mr. G. Cosens Prior. 

RamscateE, Assembly Rooms, High-street, 6.30 P.M., 
Mr. A. W. MarttHews. 

Reaping, Unitarian Free Church London-road, 
ale 15 AM. and 6.30P.M.,Rev. H. A. VoysEy, B.A. 

ScARBOROUGH, Westborough, 10.45 A.M. and 7 p.m ; 
Rev. E. iv H. THomas, B.A. 

SovurHrort, Portland-street Church, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 P.m., Rev. C. H. WELLBELOVED. 

. Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. L. T. Babcock. 

TUNBRIDGE WELLS, Mechanics’ Institute, Dudley- 
road, 11 a.m. and 6.30 p.m., Mr. E. S. Lana 
Buckuanp, 

York, St. Saviourgate Chapel, 11 a.m. and 6.30 P.M. 


—— i 


Carr Town, Free Protestant Unitarian Church 
Hout-street, 6.30 p.m., Rev. R. BaMrortu. 


OUTH-PLACE ETHICAL SOCIETY, 
SOUTH-PLACE, FINSBURY.—May 28:h, 

at 11.15, Prof. EARL BARNES (of California), 
* The Development of Children’s Religious Ideas.” 


THICAL RELIGION SOCIETY, 

STEINWAY HALL, PORTMAN-SQUARE, 

S.W.—May 28th, at 11.18, Dr. WASHINGTON 
SULLIVAN, “ Miracles and Medicine.” 


ULPIT SUPPLY.— The Rev. W. 

STODDART, B.A., isat LIBERTY to take 

occasional Sunday duty.—30, West Bank, Stamford- 
hill, London, N 


Small Books 
on Great Subjects. 


Pott Svo,in buckram cloth, price 1s. 6d. each. 


THE SHIP OF THE SOUL, 


and other Papers. 
By STOPFORD A. BROOKE, M.A. 


FAITH THE BEGINNING, 


Self-Surrender the Fulfilmient of the Spiritual 
Life, 
By JAMES MARTINEAU, D.D., D.C.L. 


FAITH AND DOUBT IN THE 


CENTURY’S POETS. 
By RICHARD A. ARMSTRONG, B.A. 


JAMES CLARKE & CO,, 13 and 14, Fleet-street, 
London, EC. 


ETHICAL RELIGION. 


—————. 


THE NEW TESTAMENT of JESUS for THEISTS. 
A Compilation of Selected Passages, freely 
Arranged, without Note or Comment. (Pages 
100, neatly bound in cloth) Price One Shilling. 


THE MISLAID GOSPEL. A Poem. With Notes 
and References. And 
THE WITNESSES AT JERUSALEM. (Pages 48). 


Price Sixpence. 

“ The Personal Religion of Jesus.” 
Published by Witt1ams & Noraate, 14, Henrietta- 
street, Covent Garden, W.C. 

Sold by PaILIr Green, Essex Hall, 5, Essex- atreet, 
; Strand, W.C. 


COTCH TWEEDS and SERGES at 
Mill Prices, Ladies’ or Gents’ ; best quality 


only. Patterns post free ; orders carriage paid,— | 


Geo. McLzop & Sons, Hawick N.B, 


THE ETHICAL WORLD. 


EpiteD sy DR. STANTON COIT and 
J. A. HOBSON, M.A. 


Articles on Important Social Questions, Education 
&c,, from a purely ethical standpoint, 
Children’s Page. 


TWOPENCE WEEKLY, 
Office: 17, Johnson’s-court, Fleet-st., London, E.C. 


W OULD anyone like to have, for cost 


of carriage, some or all of the following ? 

ETON: REVIEW, 27 parts, 1855-65, incom- 

ete. 

CHRISTIAN REFORMER, 58 parts, 1859-63, 
incomplete. 

THEOLOGICAL’ REVIEW, Parts 1 to 27. 
missing. 

MIND, 28 parts, 1876-80. 

CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, 1874 and 75. 

MIDLAND NATURALIST, 4 years complete. 

All the above unbound, perfect, and clean. 
Write to E. 8. Howsz, 33, Rosslyn- hil], Hampstead, 
London. 


No, 6 


PROVINCIAL ASSEMBLY 


OF 


Presbyterian and Unitarian Ministers and Con- 
gregations of Lancashire and Cheshire. 


i 


The ASSEMBLY will meet at WARRINGTON 
on THURSDAY, June 15, 

The Religious Service will be held in the Cairo- 
street Chapel at 10.45 a.m, ; the Devotional Part 
being conducted by the Rev. Tp, LEYLAND, and the 
Sermon being preached by the Rev. W. HARRISON. 


EY oer C: He As Pe Bisdy. 


URGENT APPEAL. 


The Congregation desire to announce that there 
is a pressing need of repairs and alterations in the 
Chapel and Parsonage. In order to carry out every- 
thing completely £300 is required. 

A BAZAAR will beheld at Lydgate on JULY 61H, 
7TH, and 8TH in aid of this object. 

By a Resolution passed on April 25th the Com- 
mittee of the Yorkshire Unitarian Union ‘‘com- 
mend the scheme to the generous support of the 
Unitarian public.” 

Contributions will be thankfully acknowledged 
by Mr. W. Heztzy, Sycamore, New Mill, Hudders- 
field, or by the Rev. J. H. Green, Minister, 
Lydgate, New Mill, Huddersfield. 

We have received with cordial thanks :— 


fe Ree de 
T. B. Wood, Esq. ... a ans Meee Digs ae 0 
Percy Leigh, Esq. ... ie ae Os O sO 
H. J. Morton, Esq. 4 FS Een) 


pee UNITARIAN CHURCH. 
ORGAN. FUND.—FURTHER APPEAL FOR 
SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

In view of work being done, it is very desirable 
that the New Organ should be in its place before 
Winter. Amount required £300. Amount con- 
tributed to date by members and friends, 
£114 153. 5d. 

Subscriptions will be gratefully received by the 

Rey. A. H. DOLPHIN, Minister, 
1, Wilkinson-street, Leigh ; or 
T. M. FRANKLAND, Treasurer, 
31, Lord-street, Leigh, Lancashire. 


Pe tok CHAPHL.—The annual 
SCHOOL SERMON will be Preached by 
the Rev. W. J. Jupp, of Liverpool, on SUNDAY 
AFTERNOON, June 4, 1899. Service to begin at 
3 o'clock. 
Tea will be provided after the Service at 6d. each, 


MARRIAGES. 


Harwoop—ANDREWs—On the 17th May, at St. 
John the Baptist, Leytonstone, Albert Charles 
(Bert), eldest son of A. C. Harwood, to Florence 
Marian, daughter of Charles G. Andrews, Esq., 
of St. Helier’s, Leytonstone, and Shoebury 
House, Shoeburyness, Essex. 


DEATHS. 

Horpanp—On the 12th May, at 4, Redingtcn-road, 
Hampstead, N.W., Joseph Robberds Holland, 
formerly of Port Elizabeth, Cape Colony, in 
his 71st year, 


Py 


DEPTFORD CHAPEL, Church Street. 


FounpEep 1600, 
——=g—_—____ 


AN URGENT APPEAL FOR £250. 
£104 STILL REQUIRED. 
—-_—_—~¢~-—____ 

It is absolutely compulsory that the roof of the 
above Chapel be entirely and immediately recon- 
structed. The Vestries adjoining the building are 
also beyond repair, and it is proposed to replace 
these by erecting an Iron room which would afford 
much needed accommodation for Sunday-school 
and other purposes, 

The British and Foreign Unitarian Association, 
the Provincial Assembly of London and South- 
Eastern Counties, and the General Baptist Assem- 
bly, have made grants in response to this Appeal. 

Donations or promises will be thankfully re- 
ceived by the Treasurer to the Fund, G. W. Cuirry, 
Esq., Mildura, Park Avenue, Dover; or by the 
Minister, the Rev. A. J. MaRcHANT, 37, Clifton-road, 
Peckham, London, S8.E., by whom they will be 
acknowledged. 


Contributions Received or Promised. 


Lae. 
Amount acknowledged, May 6th calla Ae AO 
Mrs. Dobson, Hastings ... wane Le Ove Ors 
In Memory, M. J. W., Richmond 0 5 0 
ie Pallister Young, Eq. ., London 010 6 

570220 
fe Broviaca) Asiombly? 8 Geant (£25) vail be paid 


when the sum of £150 is aot 


HENRY’S CHAPEL, 
CHESTER. 


| Es 


BI-CENTENARY RESTORATION, 


The Congregation, desirous to render the old 
Chapel (foundation-stone laid September, 1699) 
seemly for the Public Worship of God, caused an 
exhaustive examination to be made by Messrs. T, M. 
Lockwood (F.R.I.B.A.) and Sons, who report—and 
their opinion is independently borne out by the 
City Surveyor—that, in addition to the other urgent. 
needs of the Chapel Fabric, the Roor is ‘‘ positively 
dangerous.’ They are consequently in the position 
either of setting up a New Roor, or of having No 
CHapEt at all. The estimated expenditure for all 
NECESSARY repairs, &c., amounts to over £700. 
Even if we could build a new Chapel, £400 must 
be spent on a new roof for the old one, if the his- 
toric building is to remain in existence. 

£285 has already been promised, including £50 
kindly granted by the B. and F.U.A.; and as 
some sign of growing life in the congregation, it 
may be noted that New Members have contributed 
over OnzE-FourtH of the total sum promised by the 
resident lay members of the congregation. 


£ 8s. d 
Amount already acknowledged... «sn 2808-0 
From Former Members and Old Friends 

received this week :— 

G. 8. Wood, Esq. ae eee al) 
Mrs. Darbishire, Liverpool a eee LO 0250 
Mrs. and Miss Johnson, me Rao OF 0 
C. R. Boult, Esq. se epee) 
Miss E. M. Frost.. ans eae 1 1 0 
Miss E. Gibb... Ack ack Tee. ee 0 
F. Nettlefold, Esq. 25 0 O 


Donations will be gratefully received and ac- 
knowledged by the 
Rev. H. 1. ROBERTS, 
Brook Lodge, Chester ; 
or by Mr. WILLIAM ORRETT, Treasurer, 
15, Foregate-street, Chee 


Po RENOVATION FUND. 


“Subscriptions are invited towards the expenses 
of restoring the tomb of Theophilus Lindsey, 
founder of the first Unitarian Chapel in London 
(Essex-street), Amount required, £15. 


Dr. Vance Smith ... 
Miss E. Sharpe 
Miss Reid, Eastbourne ee 
Christian Unitarian Mission Workers i 
Rey. J. Panton Ham : 
Howard Chatfeild Clarke, Esq. . 
Rev. J. Toye and Mrs. Here 
‘*X, Y.,” Leeds 
Miss Corfield % 
Miss E. SHARPE, Hon: Bhan 
32, Highbury- place, N. 
Mr. JAMES FERGUSON, Hon. Sec., 
22, Cheverton-road, London, N, 
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Schools, ete, Board and Resivence, 
——— —— 
BEeeeee COLLEGE, LONDON FEW young 
(FoR WOMEN), PLEASANT HOME near Victoria. 


YORK-PLACE, BAKER-STREET, W. 


Princirat.—Miss ETHEL HURLBATT. 


SESSION 1898-9. 

The EASTER HALF TERM begins on THURS- 
DAY, May 25th. 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 

One Arnoit Scholarship in Science, annual value 
£48 ; and one Reid Scholarship in Arts, annual 
value 30 guineas, each tenable for three years, will 
be awarded on the result of the Examination to be 
held at the College on June 27th and 28th. 

Names to be sent to the Principal nct later than 
June 15th. 

F. MABEL ROBINSON, Secretary. 


IGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
SOUTH MARINE TERRACE, 
ABERYSTWYTH. 


PRINCIPAL Mrs. MARLES THOMAS. 


eee 


First-class Honours, Special Distinctions, Certifi- 
cates, Prizes and Medals have been gained in various 
Public Examinations. Scholarships at the Univer- 
sity Colleges have also been obtained from the 
School, 


ILTON LODGE SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS 5, EATON PLACE, BRIGHTON. 
PRINCIPAL 
ENGLISH TEACHER ... 
VIOLIN AND PIANO 


Mrs. bE WASGINDT. 

Miss FOX, B.A. (London). 

Miss pe WASGINDT, 
(Frankfort Conservatoire), 

Careful Home Training. Special attention to 
Conversational French and German. Pupils pre- 
pared for Oxford and Cambridge Local Examina- 
tions, 


Bese? SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Princrpats—Miss J. F. GRUNER (Certif. Student 
of Girton College), Moorcroft, Hindhead, 
Surrey. 
Miss MACRAE MOIR (Cambridge Higher 
Local), Lingholt, Hindhead, Surrey. 


The aim of the School is to combine tae ad- 
vantages of a good Boarding School with a thorough 
Education and healthy outdoor life. Girls may be 
prepared for College-entrance and other examina- 
tions. 

The district of Hindhead is one of the healthiest 
parts of England, and much recommended by 
doctors for its bracing air and gravel soil. 

Miss Morr receives ten bearders in a thoroughly 
well-built modern house, with southern aspect. 
Great attention is paid to healthful conditions of 
life. References allowed to parents of present and 
past pupils. 

Terms for Board and Education on application 
to the Principals. 


WINIFRED HOUSE. 
Invalid Children’s Convalescent Nursing Home, 


(Mrs. Hampson’s Memorial Home), 


The ANNUAL MEETING will be held at 
UNIVERSITY HALL, GORDON-SQUARE, W.C., 
on MONDAY, 29th May, at 5 o’clock precisely. 

Urpan PritcHarD, M.D., F.R.C.S., has kindly 
consented to preside. 

All friends interested in the work of the Home 
are heartily invited to be present. 


WANTED, a lady between 25 and 30, 

to go to the Punjab, India, to take care of 
a little girl of 24 years. Must be used to children, 
and a good needlewoman.—Apply, by letter, to 
C. M. A., 16, piper road, London, N.W. 


W ANTHD, towards the end of June, a 

young lady, to take charge of two children, 
5 and 7, and help with sewing and light household 
duties. —Apply, by letter, to Mrs. V. D. Davis, 
6, Gorst-road, Wandsworth Common, London, S, Ww. 


SOUTHAMPTON ROW, RUSSELL SQ., LONDON. & 


Terms 
moderate.—Mrs. RoBerT TURNER, 94, Grosvenor- 
road, 8. W. 


OARD and RESIDENCE, South of 


England. Healthy neighbourhood. Home 
comforts, Seven miles from Brighton, near South 
Downs. Station Hassocks (on main line L.B.8.C.).— 
Miss RowLanD, Gothic House, Hurstpierpoint. 


OARDING HOUSE.—THE FELL, 

TROUTBECK, WINDERMERH, is situated 

550 feet above sea level, and about 24 miles from 

the station at Windermere. Every home comfort. 
Moderate terms, 


OURNEMOUTH. — Elvaston, West 
Clif, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT, 
Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the High- 
cliffe Hotel. 50 rooms. Full-sized billiard table. 
Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff Promenade. 
Due south. Near Unitarian Church.—Mr. and 
Mrs. Pocock. 


OURNEMOUTH.—Most comfortable 
private BOARDING-HOUSE .; close to sea ; 
sheltered among the Pines; south aspect. Billiard- 
room (full-sized table). Terms moderate.—Address, 
Miss CHALDECOTT, Stirling House, Manor-road. 


PB EIGHTON.— Superior BOARDING 
ESTABLISHMENT, near sea and lawns ; 
large pleasant rooms; bath and smoke rooms, 
Terms moderate.—Miss SILLIrant, 11, Rochester- 
gardens, Hove. 


ELIXSTOWE. — Pleasant APART- 

MENTS at this healthy surny seaside resort. 

Close to new station and near the sea,—For terms, 

apply to Mrs. H. Roxsinson, Kimberley House, 
Ranelagh-road. 


RS. A. H. GREEN (late of Oxford) 

receives girls at her house to attend by day 

Mr. Badley’s Boys’ School at Bedales, where her 

son and daughter are pupils.—Scaynes Hill House, 
Haywards Heath. 


T. LEONARDS.—“ Crantock,” 59, 
Warrior-square. First-class BOARD and 
RESIDENCE, newly furnished and redecorated, 
Sea View, excellent cuisine, billiard room, sanitary 
certificate.—Mr. and Mrs. Sipnry P. Porter. 


WEST CENTRAL HOTEL} 


Proprietor, 


FREDERIC SMITH. 


This first-class Hotel, conducted on strictly Temper- 
ance principles, is commended by the Rev. C. Aked, 
Liverpool ; Rev. Rowland Hill, Bedford ; Rey. G. Vance & 
Smith, D.D., Bowden, Cheshire; Rev. J. C. Street, 
Birmingham ; Rev. Charles A. Berry, D.D., Wolver- B 
| hampton ; Rev. Charles Garrett, Liverpool ; Rev. Canon § 
Howell, Wrexham; Rev. A. B. Grosart, LL.D., Black- B 
burn; Dr. Norman Kerr, London, &c. Central, Quiet, 
Exceptionally Clean, Moderate in Charges. Spacious 
Coffee Rooms, Visitors’ Drawing Rooms, Baths, &c. & 
Breakfast or Tea, 1s. 3d. to 2s. Rooms, 1s. 6d. to 2s. 6d. 
ervice, 9d. Printed Tariff on Application. : 


75, 77, 79, 97, 99, 101, 103, 105, 
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SourHampron Buinpinas, CHancERY LANE, LONDON 
TWO AND A-HALF PER CENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 
TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS 
of minimum monthly balance, when not drawn 
below £100. 
STCCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES pur- 
chased and sold. 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 


For the encouragement of Thrift, the Bank re- 
ceives small sums on deposit and allows Interest 
Monthly, on each completed £1. 


IRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY, 
HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR 
TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH. 


IRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 
HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 
FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH. 


The BIRKBECK ALMANAC, Post free on 
application 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


19° CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY 
ADELAIDE-PLACE, LONDON BRIDGE 
E.C. 


Interest on Loans reduced to Four-and-a-half 
per Cent. 


DIRECTORS. 


Chairman — Sir H. W. LawReENce, 
Mincing-lane, E.C. 

Deputy-Chairman—Mark H, Jupaz, A.R.I1.B.A., 
7, Pall Mall, S.W. 

F. H. A. Harpcastte, F.S.1,, 5, Old Queen-st., S.W. 

Miss OrmE, 118, Upper Tulse-hill, S.W. 

STEPHEN SEAWARD T'AYLER, 151, Brixton-road, S.W. 

and Mrs. Henry Ror, 1, Randolph-gardens, N.W. 

PREFERENCE SHARES £10, Interest 44 per 
cent. DEPOSITS received at 3, 34, and 4 per cent., 
witbdrawable at short notice. 


LIBERAL ADVANCES promptly made. 
Monthly repayment, including principal, premium 
and interest for each £100 advanced—21 years, 
18s. 6d.; 18 years, 14s, 9d.; 15 years, 16s. 1d. ; 
10 years, "£1 1s. 8d. Survey Fee to £500, half-a- 
guinea, 

Special facilities given to persons desiring to pur 
chase houses for their own occupation, Prospectus 
free. 


Bart., 21 


FREDERICK LONG, Manager. 


FREDK. LONG & SON, 


AUCTIONEERS, SURVEYORS, HOUSE & LAND AGENTS 
4, Adelaide Place, London Bridge, E.C. 


Rents Collected, and the entire management of 
Property in any part of London or Suburbs under- 
taken. Valuations for Probate, &c, 


OUSE WANTED. — Required, to 
rent from June or September, unfurnished 
HOUSE, in or near London. Detached or semi. 
No basement, gravel soil, good garden, south aspect. 
Three reception, four or five bedrooms. » Good rent 
for superior, compact house. Very careful tenant. 
Full particulars to C.S., c/o Street and Co., 30 
Cornhill. 
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SUBILEE 


OF THE 


LONDON DISTRICT UNITARIAN SOCIETY, 1900. 


An Appeal to Unitarians to assist in raising at least £12,000 for the support and spread 
of Liberal Christianity in the Metropolitan Area. 


We look forward to the year 1900 with peculiar interest, as 
it will mark the beginning of another great epoch in human 
history, with possibilities which no one can measure. Already 
several religious organisations are devising ways and means of 
‘celebrating this event by raising special funds for the 
extension of their work. Inview of the decay of old faiths and 
the growth of materialism, the friends of liberal and pro- 
gressive Christianity should also bestir themselves ; for man 
needs the wisdom, love, and strength of true religion to help 
him to live his life worthily and well in the sight of God and 
of his fellows. The sin, sorrow, and suffering of the world 
can only be removed and alleviated, and the highest and purest 
happiness can only be secured, by the abiding influences of 
pure and heart-felt religion. 


Thankful for the noble services rendered on behalf of truth 
and freedom by our forefathers in the past, conscious of the 
call to faithful service which the present demands of us, it is 
surely fitting that we Unitarians should mark our gratitude 
and prove our earnestness and sincerity in some practical and 
helpful way. 


Conferences and Committees have met and discussed how 
best to do this ; and it has been decided to raise the sum of not 
less than £12,000 during the year 1900. The London District 
Unitarian Society, which will then be fifty years old, has done 
and is doing splendid work for the cause of truth, freedom, and 
fellowship in religion. It has opened ten new churches during 
the last twenty years. It would like to do a great deal more. 
Compared with other denominations, we London Unitarians 
are doing very little for the religious needs of the vast and 
increasing city in which we live. There are many important 
districts within or just outside the metropolitan area, with 
populations far exceeding large provincial towns, where the 
Unitarian movement is without a representative or a home. 
‘There are fields of thought and life ready waiting for us, if only 
the men and the money were forthcoming. The congregations 
at Forest Gate, Kilburn, Plumstead, and Wood Green, worship 
in halls or schoolrooms; the land stands vacant at the side, 


awaiting the future churches; at Lewisham the congregation | 


has only the lease of a building, for which a heavy rent is 
paid ; the congregation at Kentish Town is hampered by the 
‘payment of an annual ground rent. It is time that something 
large and generous was done to remedy these defects, and to 
put our work in London on a sound financial basis, and thus 
give our whole movement a strong forward push. 


The plan suggested is a two-fold one,—by Donations and 
by a Bazaar. 
condition, deny themselves something and subscribe to the 
Special Fund. And we hope, too, all will work for the Bazaar, 
to be held in 1900. This central Bazaar will bring us all 
together, and will arouse interest, and kindle enthusiasm in 
our work. 
for; they will cladly, we feel sure, work together for one com- 
mon object. It will do us good to combine, “east and west, north 
and south, rich and poor, young and old,—all in one united 
effort to help forward the cause of religion. 


We mean to raise the whole sum by the month of May, 
1900; so we must begin at once. Will you help in one, or if 
possible, in both of these ways? (i.) Send a promise of a 
Donation to the Treasurer, to be paid in one sum or by instal- 
ments; and persuade some of your friends to do the same. 
(i.) Begin some piece of work yourself, and help in organising 
‘a little circle of fellow-workers at your church or home, 


At the Bazaar there will be no rafiling, and no spirituous 
liquors sold, 


Let all good Unitarians of every age, class and | 


It will give our young people something to work | 


Do you ask, “ What is to be done with the money when 
obtained?” Our reply is that it will be expended with 
thoughtful, judicious care, in the following ways :—— 


(1.) A portion of the Fund, not exceeding one-third of the net amount 
raised, shall be devoted to paying off debts or charges on, or purchasing 
the freehold of, some of our chapels and halls in or near ‘London. The 
particular congregations to receive this assistance, and the amount of the 
assistance to be given to each such congregation, shall be settled by the 
Commibtee of the London District Unitarian Society, regard being had 
to the efforts made by each congregation to help itself. 

(2.) The remainder of the Fund, not less than two-thirds of the 
whole, will be formed into a Permanent Chapel-Building Fund, for 
granting loans towards the purchase of sites and the erection of buildings 
with Open Trusts. This Fund shall be vested in a body of twelve 
Trustees, who shall be nominated in the first instance by the Council of 
Ministers and Delegates and the Subscribers to the Special Fund. The 
Tru:tees shall have a voice in the selection of the site, and shall them- 
selves decide what amount they will advance towards the cost of its 
purchase and of the erection of the building. 

(3.) The sum so advanced shall be a charge on the land and building, 
and shall be repaid in such manner and subject to such conditions a8 
the Trustees shall in each case deem proper. The Trustees in their dis- 
cretion may renit payment of interest. The income of such portion of 
the Fund as is not out on loan, aud the interest on any loans, shall 
either be paid to the Treasurer of the London District Unitarian 
Society, or added to the capital of the Fund, as the Trustees may in 
each case determine. 


This is aspecial opportunity for a vigorous and united effort ; 
and we appeal to you personally, and solicit your sympathy 
and generous support in making this united effort a success. It 
will be a great encouragement to us if you will respond quickly 
and give liberally. We are, faithfully yours, 


JOHN T. BRUNNER, President. 

FREDERICK NETTLEFOLD, } myoseurers 

FRANK PRESTON, } 2a cama 

W. BLAKE ODGERS, Chairman of Committee. 

FRANCES ODGERS, 70 gecretari 

LILLIE MARTINEAU, ; peo iSiay RA a 

T. E. M. EDWARDS, Organising Secretary. 
Communications may be addressed to the Chairman of the Committee, or to the 

ORGANISING SECRETARY, at Essex Hall, Essex Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


Cheques to be made payable to Frank Preston, Esq., and addressed to him at 
6, Derwent Villas, Whetstone, London, N., and crossed “ RoBARTS, 
Lussook and Co.” Donations may be paid in one sum, or if preferred, 
in three instalments, payable, say, on June Ist, Nov. Ist, 1899, and 
May Ist, 1900. 


PERMANENT ‘CHAPEL- BUILDING FUND. 
FIRST LIST OF SUMS ALREADY PROMISED. 


Sir John T. Brunner, Bart., M.P.... .. £1,000 
Sir Edwin Durning- Lawrence, Bart, M. P. 1,000 
Mr. Frederick Nettlefold . ee 1,000 
Miss J. Durning-Smith 500 
Mrs. Alfred Lawrence : 200 
Mr, and Mrs, Blake Odgers: 200 
Mrs. L. M, Aspland 100 
Mr. Walter Baily 100 
Mr. G. L. Bristow ... 100 
Mr. G. W. Brown ... ae 100 
Mr. H. Doughty Browne ... 100 
Mrs. T. Chatfeild Clarke, Mr. Howard Chatfeild ‘Clarke, 

and Mr. Edgar Chatfeild Clarke 100 
Mr. John ‘Harrison - 100 
Mr. and Mrs. Percival Hart 100 
Mr. W. R. Lake 100 
Mr. F. W, Lawrence 100 
Mr. I. 8. Lister and the Mises Lister 100 
Mr. D. Martineau.. ey: 3 100 
Mr. Oswald Nettlefold 100 
Miss Preston ‘ 100 
Mr. I. S. Schwann... rie ia aaa 100 
Mr. William Spiller oor act ose 100 
Mr. 8. S. Tayler ate aaa oe 100 
Mr. Harold Wade ... ant ms ax fae aa 100 
Mrs, Webb ... SS Me nee er aes tee 100 
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Books of Liberal — 


A heology. 


SUNDAY THOUGHTS AT ROSS- 
LYN-HILL CHAPEL. Twenty-five Sermons by the late Dr. 


SapieR. Cheap edition, 2s. 6d. 
THE GREAT AFFIRMATIONS OF 
t RELIGION. By Tsomas R. Sticer. 6s. net. 


THE RATIONALIST A KEMPIS. 


By J. Branco Wurtz. With Memoir by James Harwoop, B.A. 1s. net. 


CHRIST THE REVEALER. Dis- 


courses and Essays. By the late J. Hamron Tuom. Third 
Edition. 23. 6d. 


GOD AND THE SOUL. An Essay 
towards Fundamental Religion. By R. A. Armsrrone, B.A. 
Second and Cheap Edition. 1s. net. 


THE PLACK OF IMMORTALITY 
IN RELIGIOUS BELIEF. By J. Estuin Carpenter, M.A. 


1s, net. 


THE PAULINE BENEDICTION. 


Three Discourses. By James Drummonp, M.A., LL.D. 1s. net. 


PAUL: The Man, The Missionary, 


and The Teacher. By Onetto Cons, D.D. 10s. 6d. 


IS NATURE CRUEL? A Partial 


Answer to the Question. By J. Crowruer Hirst. ls. 


JESUS AND MODERN THOUGHT. 


Four Discourses. By Srorrorp A. Brooks, M.A. 1s. 


crt Lesba ty 


OUR UNITARIAN GOSPEL. A 


Volume of Sermons. By Minor J. Savacz, D.D, 4s. net. 


HYMNS. By Minot J. Savage, D.D. 


4s, net. 


THE SHIP OF THE SOUL, and 


other Papers. By Srorrorp A. Brooks, M.A. Is. 6d. 


A YEAR OF MIRACLE. By*W. C. 


GANNETT. Cheap edition, 8d. 


THE GOSPEL OF JOY. A New 


Volume. By Storprorp A. BRooKE. 65. 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE 


TEACHING OF JESUS. By R: A, Armsrronc, B.A. 1s, net. 
THE TRIUMPH OF FAITH. By 


Joun Fiske, M. J. Savaaz, Srorrorp A. Brooks and others, 2s. 


FAITH AND DOUBT IN THE 


CENTURY’S POETS. By R. A. Anusrrone, B.A. 2s. 6d. 


JEWISH RELIGIOUS LIFE AFTER 


THE EXILE. By T. K. Cuzynze M.A., D.D. 6s. 


GREAT SOULS AT PRAYER. 


Arranged by Mrs. TILESTON. 2s. 6d. 


RELIGION AND THE SCIENTIFIC 


SPIRIT. Six Lectures, By Jamus Forrest, M.A. 1s, 6d. net 


Publications of the SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSC 


London: PHILIP GREEN, 5, Essex St., Strand, W.C. 


CIATION. 


JUST PUBLISHED, LIMP CLOTH, 6d. NET. 
[Postage 2d, 


A YEAR OF SUNDAY LESSONS. 


Based on the Two Great Commandments, 
Love‘to God and Love to Man. 


Compiled by MARIAN PRITCHARD. 
Reprinted from “The Helper,” 1899. 


This series is intended to supply a kind of Treasure Store of suggestive 
lessons. For those parents and teachers who wish to have some sequence in 
‘their lessons throughout the whole year, the opportunity is here afforded 
them of following outa course with system and method ; but at the same 
time, the divisions are so arranged that a course of four to twelve lessons may 
be easily selected, or even a single one separated from the rest. 


By John Dendy. 


SUCCESSFUL LIFE: A Series of Essays 


Intended for Private Reading and Adult Classes. Price 2s. net. 


Life of the Body. Life of the Mind. 
The Right—Conscience. 


Conrents.—The Wholeness of Life, 
The Great Recognisions—Beauty, Power, Truth. 
The Emotions, Love, Are we Free? The Object of Life. Work. Busi- 
ness. Gambling. Public Work. Other People—Influence. Friendship and 
Marriage. The Sex Question. Recreation. Play. Ideals—The Higher Life. 


THE HELPER. 


A Handbook for Sunday School Teackers and Parents for 1899. 
Edited by MARIAN PRITCHARD (“ Aunt Amy”). 


ConTrnts. —Addresses to Scholars. Suggestive Chapters for Sunday 
Classes. A Year of Sunday Readings. Teachers in Council. The Editor’s 
Bookshelf. Illustrative Stories, Anecdotes, Poems, &c. 


Price 2s. 6d. net; postage, 4d. 


HALF-HOURS WITH THE PARABLES. 


By the Rev. J. CROWTHER HIRST. 
Price 1s. net ; postage, 3d. 


“Tt is just the bcok to put into the hands of teachers who have not much 
time for preparation,”’—Scedsowe7. 


The STORY of DOROTHEA LYNDE DIX. 


By FRANCES E. COOKE. 
Price 1s, net ; postage, 2d. 


The New Age says: ‘Miss Frances E. Cooke is a well-known writer of 
short biographies, and she has just added to the list a delightful story of the 
life acd work of ‘Dorothea Dix.’’ The story of the noble devotion and 
self-sacrifice of this brave, beautiful soul is told in a way that cannot fail to 
do anyone good who reads it. The magnificent work done for the poor and 
friendless lunatics by Dorothea Dix places her in the front rank of the world’s 
latter-day saints. We cordially commend this admirably printed little book 
to all who love courage and care for goodness, It is full of the Christ-spirit.” 


Addresses and Illustrative Stories. 


Selected by JULIE RAWLINGS. 
Price 1s. 6d. net ; postage, 3d. 


The Coming Day says:—‘A perfect treasure-store of pretty stories, 
serious little lectures or life-studies, and thoughtful poetry, all sweetly 
reasonable. About seventy pieces in all. The very thing for a class, as 
dessert after a lesson ; or for home reading for youngsters from ten to fifteen.” 


DO THE RIGHT. 


K Series of Short Stories, with Moral Applications for Young Children. 
By A. L. C. 
Price 8d, net; postage, 2d. 
“The book is good for both our homes and our Sunday-schools. No child 


will fail to be a better child after reading this interesting littl volume.”— 
Christian Life. 


London: The SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION, Essex Hall, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 


Printed by WoopraL & Kinper, 70 to 76, Long Acre, W.C., and Published for the Proprietors by E. Kmnnepy, at the Office, 3, Hssex-st., Strand, London, W,C, 
City Agent, Joun Heywoop, 29 and 30, Shoe-lane, H.C, Manchester (Wholesale), Joun Heywoop, Deansgate,—Saturday, May 27, 1899. 
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Tan meetings of the Peace Conference 
at The Hague are proceeding without haste, 
and in a manner worthy of the great cause 
to which they are devoted. They are 
naturally watched with the keenest in- 
terest by the friends of humanity through- 
out the world. The feeling is growing 
that whatever may be done or not done in 
the matter of disarmament and the further 
humanising of the incidents of warfare, 
something definite will be accomplished 
towards the establishment of a Permanent 
Court of Arbitration. Great Britain, 
America, and Russia have each laid pro- 
posals to this end before the Conference, 
and it is confidently hoped that a practic- 
able scheme will be the result. 


De. Joun Watson (Ian Maclaren) 
preached again in Sefton Park Presby- 
terian Church, Liverpool, on Sunday last, 
on his return from a three months’ 
lecturing tour in America. His subject 
in the morning was “ The Secular Spirit 
and the larger Christian Church of to- 
day,” and, in the course of his remarks on 
various recent movements in this country, 
he referred with satisfaction to the 
attitude his congregation had taken up 
with regard to seven-day papers. ‘“ One 
could not be in America,” he said, “ with- 
out understanding what an unmitigated 
curse the Sunday Press was to the people, 
although there might be here and there a 
paper of nobler tone than the others. One 
defended Sunday not upon the ground of 
the Fourth Commandment, or upon the 
custom of.the earlier Christians, but upon 
the broader ground, indicated in the ques- 


tion whether a man had not only a 
body, but also a soul.” The resolution of 
the British and Foreign Unitarian Asso- 
ciation on this subject was passed on the 
very day on which the Daily Telegraph 
announced the withdrawal of its Sunday 
issue. But while the two immediate 
causes of offence were thus happily re- 
moved, the resolution was a declaration of 
principle, good to be passed as it stood. 
Tae union of the United Presbyterian 
Church and the Free Church of Scot- 
land seems to be now assured. The 
Assemblies of both Churches have agreed 
by overwhelming majorities to 
principle of union, and it is hoped that 
the end, so long looked for, will be attained 
in 1901. The Hstablished (Presbyterian) 
Church of Scotland will then stand side 
by side with one great Free Church, 
instead of two. As to what the union 
means, an Hdinburgh correspondent of 
the Daily Chronicle wrote as follows :— 
The union means a great deal to Scotland. It 
means a great United Voluntary Presbyterian 
Church, with a membership of about 600,000, 
and a total yearly revenue of nearly £1,200,000. 
It means a great saving of men and money in 
theological halls and in general organisation 
It means one strong congregation in many 
localities where now there are two feeble, 
struggling, debt-burdened bodies. It means 
stronger and more united effort in the mission 
field abroad and in the crusade against 
intemperance and indifference and heathendom 
in the city slums and rural districts at home. 
Lastly, it means a stronger and more united 
influence in political and social problems. 
Judging the future by the past, a Free and 
United Presbyterian Church of Scotland is 
certain to be onthe side of Scottish Liberalism. 
Ar a meeting of the General Assembly 
of the Church of Scotland, on May 24, a 
motion was accepted by 111 votes to 58, 
ordering the appointment of a committee 
“to consider the power possessed by the 
General Assembly to modify the terms 
of subscription and adherence of ministers 
to the formula, and to report to the next 
Assembly.” The Very Rev. Principal 
Story, in supporting the motion, said (as 
reported in the Glasgow Herald) that it 
would be generally admitted that the mind 
of the Church towards the Confession of 
Faith, and therefore necessarily towards 
the formula which required the adherence 
of, her clergy to the Confession, was very 
different to what it was 200 years ago. 
The existence of the Confession of Faith 
bound upon the shoulders of the clergy by 
a strict bond which the Church refused to 
meddle with, or questioned the propriety 
of altering, had become a burden heavier 
than many of them could bear. To main- 
tain that they must always be bound down 
to the seventeenth-century formula or 
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the Lord—« My spirit shall lead you into 
all truth.” There was a living spirit in 
the Church, and if there was, the thought 
of the Church must grow, the belief of 
the Church must ripen and _ expand. 
Bonds of union there must be in all 
Christian fellowship, but the form should 
be as undogmatic as possible, and the 
bonds of adherence as light as they could 
be made. In the interest of the progress 
of spiritual life in the Church, he felt this 
to be a pressing question, and that the 
case for inquiry had been made out. 


Last week’s New Age printed some 
notes of a remarkable sermon by Canon 
Cheyne, preached from the pulpit of 
Rochester Cathedral. The attitude of a 
devout critic towards the Bible at the 
present time was well stated in the follow- 
ing passage :— 

The Bible is a book like any other book, and 
has its deeps and shallows. It is not altogether 
unique ; it is one of a class of books of mys- 
terious origin which has grown—not been 
made, books which express the highest genius 
ot the people and contain great diversities and 
incongruities. Parts can be understood by all, 
but parts need study. We dare not say all 
parts of the Bible are equally fine, and even 
those parts that are most important are irra- 
diated with a light not their own when con- 
sidered as necessary links in a chain of pro- 
gressive evolution. Happy is the student of 
the Homeric poems, which became the Greek 
Bible, or any of the great Scriptures of the 
non Christian or non-Jewish world, but happier 
still the man who, accepting the guidance of 
the students of our Scriptures, can realise the 
most valuable, accepting the wheat and reject- 
ing the husk. For those too old to change or 
too busy to think—is there no counsel for 
them? There is. The counsel is not less 
needed by them than by their more 
thoughtful and studious brethren. The words 
and acts of Jesus, interpreted by the spirit of 
Jesus, are the jewel which this strangely- 
wrought casket of the Bible enshrines. There 
may be words and acts which criticism does 
not allow to be ascribed to Jesus. This will 
harm no one when interpreted by the spirit of 
Jesus. A faithful study of the Gospels in a 
devout but thoroughly undogmatic spirit is the 
best way to make ourselves good Churchmen. 
It will not make us either Catholic or Pro- 
testant in the old sense of these words, but it 
will do something far better—it will make us 
Christians. 
| At a recent session of the London 
Yearly Meeting of the Society of Friends, 
the subject of Worship and Ministry was 
discussed. Mr. Edward Grubb pointed 
out the need for improvement in the 
quality of ministry, not only in spiritual 
power, but in grasp of truth and in adapta- 
tion to the needs of the day. The source 
of all true ministry was nearness to the 
Spirit of God, but there was need of 
religious instruction, to develop the human’ 
material out of which the Spirit of God 
g néforth enlightened and effective 
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ministry. He trusted that friends would 
get rid of unworthy fears of the modern 
methods of studying the Bible, and throw 
themselves heartily into such means of 
religious education as were being afforded 
by their summer schools. Mr. W. E. 
Turner said that silence was not the aim, 
but only the basis of meetings. Prophecy 
was not the only gift; they had too much 
neglected that of teaching. ‘The mind was 
given to be used for God. Mr. William 
Tallack, on the other hand, thought more 
of the dangers of culture than of its 
importance. Over-development of intellect 
led to Unitarianism. -Later in the dis- 
cussion, which we find reported in the 
British Friend, another Friend urged that 
they need not be afraid of beauty, and 
culture, if it were “the beauty of the 
Lord our God.” They had power to 
discriminate between what was of “the 
creature” and what was informed by the 
Spirit. Behind cultured and uncultured 
ministry lay the same Divine power 
which alone could make either effective. 
A prescriptive sketch,'with illustrations, 
of the new church built in Sefton Park 
by the congregation of Renshaw-street 
Chapel, appeared in the Liverpool Daily 


Post of Monday last, an historical sketch, 
of the congregation having been given on 


the previous Saturday. The new church, 
which is to be opened on Sunday, June 18, 
is to accommodate 440 worshippers, and 
is built in the style of the earlier decorated 
period. The architects are Messrs. Thomas 
Worthington and Son. A further descrip- 
tion we shall hope to give at the time of the 
opening. 


“Tae Second Church” in Boston, which 
was founded in 1649, has many interest- 
ing historical associations, noted in an 
illustrated supplement to the Christian 
Register of April 20. The Ancient Chapel 
of Toxteth in Liverpool has a special 
interest in this church, for its first 
minister, the Rev. Richard Mather, as a 
sturdy Puritan, silenced by the Arch- 
bishop of York, went out to New England 
in 1635, and his eldest son, Samuel, was 
for a few months the first minister of that 
second church, while another more famous 
son, Increase, afterwards ministered there 
forsixty-two years. Then followed the still 
more famous Cotton Mather, the son of 
Increase, who died in 1728. Later, on the 
roll of ministers, came Henry Ware, jnr., 
and Emerson (1829-32). For forty years, 
after Emerson’s retirement, Chandler 
Robbins held the pulpit. The present 
minister, the Rev. T. Van Ness succeeded 
the Rev. E. A. Horton in 1893. The 
250th anniversary of the founding of the 
church falls in November of the present 
year, and the congregation are preparing 
for a fitting celebration. 


Tar May number of the Pacific Unit- 
arian contains more than one note bearing 
witness to the cordial reception the Rev. 
Stopford Wentworth Brooke has received 
as minister of the First Unitarian Church 
of San Francisco. Among the “ Notes 
from the Field,” under the heading of 
this church, is the following :— 

“The month has passed pleasantly. 
Rey. Mr. Brooke is fully sustaining the 
good impression he made at first, and 
gaining in his hold upon people of varied 
tastes. He is no mild lecturer; he 
preaches,—and we like it. His sermon on 
Job was a good instance of the manner in 


which he takes one large thought and 
enforces it in a way that leaves it as a 
distinct conception—never to be forgotten. 
At the close of his excellent sermon, on 
April 17, he prefaced the final words with: 
‘As California’s great poet has said.’ 
There was a moment of wonder, not un- 
mixed with apprehension. Could this 
stranger have discovered our great poet, or 
did he share the English appreciation of 
Joaquin Miller? But the faith of the 
faithful was justified when he went on :— 

Forenoon, and afternoon, and night—Fore- 

noon, 
And afternoon, and night— 
Forenoon, and—what ! 
The empty song repeats itself. No more ? 
Yea, that is Life: make this forenoon sub- 
lime, 
This afternoon a psalm, this night a prayer, 
And Time is conquered, and thy crown is 
won. 


He knew and loved Siil, and another bond 
was wound.” 


Tuomas Hoop was born on May 23, 
1799, and Messrs. Macmillan and Co. have 
marked the centenary by the issue of two 
volumes of his Poems, edited by Canon 
Ainger. Of his own religion Hood wrote 
the following lines :— : 

Well!—be the graceless lineaments con- 
fest ! 

I do enjoy this bounteous beauteous earth! 

And dote upon a jest 

“ Within the limits of becoming mirth” ;— 

No solemn sanctimonious face I pull, 

Nor think I'm pious when I’m only 
bilious— 

Nor study in my sanctum supercilious 

To frame a Sabbath Bill or forge a Bull. 

I pray for grace—repent each sinful act— 

Peruse, but underneath the rose, my 
Bible ; 

And love myjneighbour far too well, in 
fact, 

To call and twit him with a godly tract 

That’s turn’d by application to a libel. 

My heart ferments not with the bigot’s 
leayen, 

All creeds [ view with toleration thorough, 

And have a horror of regarding heaven 

As any body’s rotten borough. 

Turek of the papers read at the Liver- 
pool Conference of Domestic Mission 
Workers on “Old and New Methods of 
Work,” “The Relations of Domestic Mis- 
sions to Charity Organisation and other 
Kindred Agencies,’ and “The Drink 
Curse, and how to deal with it,” by the 
Rev. W. J. Clarke, Mr. Richard Robinson, 
and the Rev. J. C. Street, respectively, 
have now been reprinted and issued in 
pamphlet form, to be had for a penny from 
the Liverpool Booksellers’ Company, 70, 
Lord-street, or from Mr. Philip Green, 
5, Essex-street, Strand, W.C. 


Tue function or end of the religious 
man is to be a minister or vehicle of the 
divine purposes: and so the function or 
office of religion is to qualify man for this 
work. To perform it he must have a 
nature more or less open to God, and 
stand, so to speak, in a relation of reci- 
procity with Him. The worst atheism is 
that which reduces all God’s action in the 
world to interference or miracle. The 
supernaturalism which limits His grace 
and truth to a single Church, however 
universal it may claim to be, profanely 
expels Him from nature and humanity.— 
A, M, Fairbairn, 


| sense ? 


THE GOSPEL OF THE ATONEMENT, 


Str,—Mr. Wicksteed’s letter criticising 
some sentences of my recent article on the 
Gospel of the Atonement calls for a few 
words of reply. His remarks on Gregory 
of Nyssa are to a certain extent a 
necessary correction of my statement, 
which, however, with certain reservations, 
T still hold to be true. The theory of the 
Atonement to which Mr. Wicksteed refers 
is certainly to be found in Gregory of 
Nyssa and others of the Greek Fathers, 
especially in Origen, who ought to have 
the credit of introducing it into orthodox 
theology. But I greatly doubt whether it 
was held by them as a “legally binding 
formula.” With Origen it probably be- 
trays the influence of Gnosticism and of 
crude popular mythology. It has no 
proper relation to his real thought ; and 
is of the nature of an obiter dictum in 
theology. For Origen, Athanasius, and 
Gregory of Nyssa—to use only three repre- 
sentative names—the interest in the Incar- 
nation is centred in the identification of 
the divine with the human, in the striking 
phrase of Athanasius, “God became man 
that we might become gods.” Their 
thought is best described as a form of 
Christian pantheism. “ There is,” says 
Harnack, of Gregory of Nyssa, “a real 
relationship between him. and the pan- 
theistic monophysites, the Areopagite, 
Scotus Erigena, and even the modern 
“liberal” theology of the Hegelian type 
may appeal to him for support.” (Dogmen- 
geschichte, Bd. II., s. 167.) When we 
turn to the West we find that the atone- 
ment as a transaction between man and 
God, legally necessary to re-establish a 
lost relationship, is no longer an addendum 
but of the very essence of Christian theo- 
logy. Cyprian’s “ satisfacere deo ” has no 
analogue in the Hast, but for centuries it 
is expressive of a fundamental Western 
idea. I must not further elaborate this 
point, but it is worth noticing that the 
conception that the sacrifice was made 
by Christ’s human nature, as that alone 
could be satisfaction for human sin, is 
necessary to Latin legalism, but im- 
possible to the much more - spiritual 
Greek theory that the whole of human 


nature was taken up into the divine by 
the Incarnation. 


We are in presence of 
two contrary schools of thoght, to only 
one of which is a transactional theory otf 
the atonement at all congenial. oe 
In regard to Anselm, I fully agree with 
Mr. Wicksteed that he represents a great 
ethical advance. But I believe, none the 
the less, that the ethics of the “Cur 
Deus Homo” are still in bondage to 
Roman jurisprudence. Will not Mr. 
Wicksteed admit that Anselm uses 
debitum in a legal as well as in an ethical 
“Tene igitur certissime, quia 
sine satisfactione, id est, sme debiti solu- 
tione spontanea nec Deus potest peccatum 
impunitum dimittere, nee peccator ad 
beatitudinem vel talem, qualem habebat 
antequam peccavit, pervenire ” (Cur Deus 
Homo, Lib. I, cap. 19). In a passage 
like this, and others that might be cited, 
we are in presence of “a disturbed moral 
order that needs re-harmonising,” but it is 
a moral order which is still subject to 
legal categories. Wma. H. Drummonp 


_ Tue religion of some sectarians consists 
in a definite notion of an infinite subject, 
—Sir A, Helps. 
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“THE TEMPERANCE PROBLEM 
AND SOCIAL REFORM.’* 


_ Txose who complain that Temperance 
is too often advocated in language which 
is without temperance may safely read 
the book which bears the above title. There 
is not a single harsh phrase in it—not a 
word which even the most sensitive brewer 
or publican could condemn as discourteous 
or too personal. Yet he would bea strange 
person who should find it cold or dull on 
that account. For the. authors are in 
earnest about their subject, and it loses 
nothing of gravity in their hands. Only 
they rely upon the weight of facts rather 
than the fire of declamation; and, when- 
ever possible, they let official documents, 
responsible statesmen, and acknowledged 
experts speak for them in well-selected 
quotations. The very sobriety of the 
book should give it a special influence. It 
summarises in a lucid and striking way a 
mass of evidence which has been collected 
with great industry and care. Its most 


characteristic feature is cumulative force. 


- But the chief value of the book consists 
in its constructiveness. The lack of this 
element has hitherto been a cause of weak- 
ness in a large amount of Temperance 
advocacy. Harnestness has too often been 


- accompanied by narrowness of view ; legal 
restriction has been a too exclusive and 
too immediate aim; and many keenly 


sympathetic friends of Temperance have 
been unable to show enthusiasm for a 
policy so limited. Messrs. Rowntree and 
Sherwell’s book should help to unite the 
is a result 
which they themselves hope for. 
“Union,” they say, “is essential to 
success, and the help of all possible allies 
must be secured. This proposition may 
seem elementary and self-evident, but it is 
one that has hitherto had little place in 
the counsels of the Temperance party. To 
give only one illustration. It has been 
shown that the agencies which make for 
Temperance must be both restrictive and 
constructive. These agencies often appeal 
to different orders of mind. Broadly, the 
restrictive agencies appeal most strongly 
to those who are occupied with direct 
Temperance work ; while the constructive 
agencies hold the first place with those 
who are concerned with the wider aspects 
of society as a whole, the general condi- 
tions of city life, the wretchedness of the 
highly-rented room, and the dreariness of 
existence to multitudes of workers. Both 
classes of agencies are essential to success, 
but hitherto the representatives of the 
two schools have failed to unite. Now 
it requires no special gift of reasonable- 
ness for those who value the restric- 
tive agencies to agree among themselves, 
nor for those who value the constructive 
agencies to agree among themselves. But 
what is now wauted is the wider outlook, 
the statesmanship quick to discern the full 
strength of the forces which may be mar- 
shalled on the side of Temperance, and the 
practical sagacity to bring about a work- 
ing union. A just appeal nray be made to 
both bodies of reformers to unite for a 
common end. To those who place their 
confidence in restrictive agencies it may 
be pointed out that even if these were 
enacted to an extent beyond anything that 
appears probable in the near future, there 
ist aie CLUS Bel NRT ear O RE SCN 


*<The Temperance Problem and Social Reform,” 
By Joseph Rowntree and Arthur Sherwell, Hodder 
and Stoughton, 6s, 


must still remain a great volume of trade 
outside the reach of. these restrictions. 
This will be especially the case in large 
towns, where the trade, if carried on as at 
present, will continue to be disastrous to 
the public weal. A scheme of policy which 
makes no allowance for this covers only a 
portion of the ground, and obviously needs 
to be supplemented. Those, on the other 
hand, who attach little value to restrictive 
agencies may be reminded that public 
opinion has rejected the theory of free 
licensing, that some restriction is univer- 
sally held to be necessary, that the sphere 
of wise restriction cannot be determined by 
a priori considerations, but must be arrived 
at by experience, and that definite results 
will be reached the most quickly by giving 
large liberty to the localities to carry out 
experiments” (p. xi.). 

This admirable passage has been quoted 
in full, because it displays the method and 
spirit of the whole book. Now for a brief 
account of its contents. 

Under the heading “ The Statement of 
the Problem,” the first chapter givesalarge 
amount of information as to the quantity, 
the cost, and the effect of the drink con- 
sumed in the United Kingdom. It is 
appalling to read that the amount 
expended on alcoholic liquor in 1898 
“yepresents an average expenditure of 
£3 16s. 103d. for each man, woman, and 
child in the Kingdom, or £19 4s. 44d. for 
each family of five persons” (p. 8), and 
that an approximate calculation of the 
amount spent by the working-classes 
alone shows an average expenditure of 
£16 13s. 4d., or 6s. 5d. per week for every 
family. The results of some _ special 
inquiries made by the authors are recorded 
on p. 15 f. Here are two details: out of 
9,613 working men of 43 different trades, 
5385 were found to spend between 10s. and 
15s. per week on drink, and 167 over 15s. 
What texts! But our authors do not 
indulge their feelings—they are scrupu- 
lously business-like. The greater part of 
the chapter is occupied with a statement 
of the economic results of this enormous 
expenditure. Perhaps this statement 
might have been shortened with advantage, 
in order to make room for a fuller and 
more direct treatment of the moral aspects 
of the problem. Of course, however, these 
come under notice, since every moral 
weakness has its economic effect. And in 
this commercial age that is the point most 
likely to arrest attention. Everybody 
feels the force of it. 

The second chapter draws attention to 
“The Social and Political Menace” of the 
trade. The enormous power of the 
organisations of brewers and their allies 
is well illustrated, and quotations from 
their journals show that the use of this 
power in elections is being governed, not 
by the general interests of the country or 
of local areas, but by trade interests alone. 
The authors have done well to give pro- 
minence to this evil. 
the discussion of remedies is commenced 
with a thorough examination of Prohibi- 
tion. 


analysed, the conclusion being that it has 
been fairly successful in the rural districts, 
but not in the towns. The detailed evi- 
dence is full of instruction, but cannot be 
even summarised here. Next, the effects 
of “State Monopoly and High Licence,” 
where these remedies have been tried, are 
brought under scrutiny, and, in spite of a 
certain amount of good fruit, they are pro- 


In the third chapter, | 


The results of the application of | 
this method in America are carefully, 


nounced unsatisfactory. Chapter five dis- 
cusses ‘The Company System in Sweden 
and Norway,’ and here the authors find 
themselves on what they believe to be the 
most hopeful track, They have made a 
searching investigation into the Scandi- 
navian experiments, and, while thinking 
them (especially the Norwegian) the most 
successful that have yet been tried, they 
suggest various improvements. Their 
treatment of the subject is of great 
interest and importance. It must suffice 
here to quote their own summary of their 
proposals—namely :— 

1.—* That. localities shall organise and 
control the traffic (either directly or 
through a company as in Norway) under 
the direct supervision of the central 
government, and only within certain 
clearly defined statutory limits. 

2.—“ That the whole of the profits shall, 
in the first instance, be handed over to a 
central State Authority. 

3.—*That the sole benefit which a 
locality shall receive from the profits of 
the traffic shall be an annual grant from 
the State Authority for the establishment 
and maintenance of recreative centres, the 
primary object of which shall be to 
counteract the influence of the drink 
traffic. Such grant to be a fixed sum in 


ratio to population, and not in ratio to 


profits earned. 

4,—< That similar grants shall be made 
to prohibition areas, all inducement to con- 
tinue the traffic for the sake of the grants 
being thus effectually destroyed. 

5.—“ That where the municipal councils 
adopt the system and elect to control the 
traffic, they shall, as in the case of the 
present technical education committees, 
invite the active co-operation of a fixed 
number of influential: citizens, other than 
members of the Council, in the work of 
local management. 

6.—* Finally, the right of prohibiting 
the traffic is placed within the power of 
every locality ” (p. 421). 

The student of the subject will at once see 
that we have here a valuable constructive 
scheme, which differs in many respects 
from anything yet proposed and which 
deserves the fullest consideration. The 
authors maintain that it obviates the 
objections raised against Scandinavian 
methods by Temperance reformers, amongst 
others, in England. And they have made 
out a strong case. It is to be hoped that 
this new effort will bring more unity into 
the ranks and expedite the long-delayed 
legislation. 

One point, however, is inadequately 
treated in the book—namely, the Com- 
pensation question. A short-time notice 
is the plan approved by the authors, and 
precedents are duly quoted. But here lies 
the chief obstacle to reform. As we 
are told in the Preface: “In making 
proposals for Temperance legislation, it 
would be foolish to ignore the enormous 
strength of the liquor trade, the magni- 
tude of its vested interests, and the degree 
in which these interests permeate British 
society” (p. x.). Would it not have been 
worth while, then, in what is practically a 
handbook of the Temperance question in 
its social and political aspects, to commend 
with ample reasons any proffered solution 
of the knottiest of its difficulties? Prob- 
ably the attitude of the Temperance party 
upon this pointalienates moresympathisers 
than anything else. The book makes no 
serious attempt to grapple with their 
objections, H, Raw ines. 
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IMPRESSIONS OF THE WHIT- 
WEEK MEETINGS. 
I. 

Aw echo? Mr. Editor. Very well! 

“ We sit down with inexpressible plea- 
sure to describe the anniversary, holden 
according to custom on the Wednesday in 
Whit-week. We wish we could convey 
an adequate idea of the meeting to our 
readers! It will be long, very long, 
remembered, and serve, as long as it is 
remembered, as a stimulus to the zeal of 
many. Though now mere reporters of 
the proceedings of the day, we must be 
indulged if we be seized with some of 
that enthusiasm which we honestly confess 
transported us with joy whilst engaged in 
them.” 

It is an echo from ninety years ago. 
Your post-card found me reading the Rev. 
R. Aspland’s glowing account of the third 
annual meeting of the Unitarian Fund in 
1809, wherein he rejoices over a “ respect- 
able’’ congregation, to hear the sermon, a 
“satisfactory collection at the doors, 
flourishing finances, valuable missionary 
work done up and down the country and 
in Scotland and Wales by the Rev. R. 
Wright and others, the determination to 
erect a place of worship at Soham, and 
an increased attendance at the annual 
dinner from 150 of last year to 190 
persons—‘‘a company larger than ever 
assembled, even in the Metropolis, on such 
an occasion, as avowed Unitarians, and 
the sight of which infused spirit and joy 
into everyone present. 

I cannot help wondering what the 
zealous Secretary of 1809 would say to the 
Secretary of 1899, if he bad been privileged 
to stund on the site of Lindsey’s chapel— 
“the venerable Lindsey,” as they toasted 
him in those days—during four days, so 
crowded with meetings, to hear of a society 
whose tentacles are felt all over the world, 
with a missionary in India and corres- 
pondents in Australia, which grants over 
£2,000 to congregational and mission 
work, and distributes 1,695 books and 
108,000 tracts. What would have been 
his enthusiasm to hear of the determina- 
tion to raise £12,000 in and around 
London; and I fail even to imagine the 
spirit and joy which the sight of 900 
people at the conversazione would have 
infused into him. 

In those days some were already tolling 
the bell over the grave of Presbyterianism, 
as there are some who lament the 
Unitarian demise to-day. Is it not 
strange? And though I could not quite 
accept Mr. J. C. Street’s enthusiastic 
statement that the progress of Unit- 
arianism has been more rapid than was 
Christianity itself during the same early 
period of its existence, yet surely only 
the blindest eyes can deny the progress. 
That was a striking parallel, however, sug- 
gesting not only encouragement, but also 
reflections on our apostolic zeal. Do we 
care for our cause, and are we as ready to 
sacrifice and to ‘work for it, as the first 
Christian missionaries were for theirs? 
Do we deserve to spread -as rapidly as 
early Christianity did? 

The anniversary sub-committee is to be 
congratulated on the success of the lecture, 
It is noteworthy how important a feature 
the Essex Hall Lecture is becoming. But 
I prayed that Parliament would speedily 
pass that law against organ-grinders. It 
is also to be congratulated on the success 


arranged. But ought not Mr. Blatchford’s 
stirring appeal to have come beside Mr, 
Dendy’s earnest address, and the Sunday- 
school Association meeting have been fixed 
at such a time and in such a manner as 
would have prevented that plentiful lack 
of Sunday-school teachers and young 
people at what used to be one of the 
brightest and best of the gatherings ? 
‘Stand ye in the ways, and see, and ask 
for the old paths, where is the good way ” 
—that led to the breakfast, even though 
our friends from the North had to turn 
aside homewards before we reached it. 
But let me not grumble. We had a plenti- 
ful and varied feast during the week—a 
feast of reason and a flow of sociability— 
and I have no doubt the meetings will be 
long remembered as a stimulus to the 
zeal of many. WiLLiAM JELLIE. 
Ipswich. 


—_——= 


II. 


According to promise, Mr. Editor, I 
have pleasure in sending the following 
lines relative to the recent meetings of 
the British and Foreign Unitarian Asso- 
ciation. At the outset let me express, on 
my own behalf and that of the Association 
of Irish Non-Subscribing Presbyterians 
and other “Free Christians, my cordial 


‘thanks for the kindness of the reception 


extended to me, as well as for the 
hospitality given during the meetings. 
The above Association, which honoured 
me in appointing me its delegate, was 
founded sixty-four years ago, and as the 
resolution of the primary meeting, which 
was held in Strand-street Mecting House, 
Dublin, on July 29, 1835, may be of 
some interest to your readers at the pre- 
sent time I give it here. The said resolu- 
tion was moved by the Rev. Dr. Armstrong, 
and seconded by the Rev. Dr. Mont- 
gomery, and reads as follows :—“ That 
whereas the Synod of Munster, the 
Presbytery of Antrim, and the Remons- 
trant Synod of Ulster are perfectly 
unanimous in acknowledging allegiance to 
the Lord Jesus Christ as the only King and 
Head of the Church, and, in the main- 


tenance of the great principles of the | 


Reformation—viz., the sufficiency of the 
Scripture, the right of private judgment, 
and the rejection of human authority in 
matters of faith—they do agree to unite 
under the denomination of ‘The Associa- 
tion of Irish Non-Subscribing Presby- 
terians,’”’ 

The proceedings of Tuesday, when we 
had Mr. Dendy’s and Mr. Wicksteed’s 
addresses, both very fine in their way, were 
most helpful and pleasing. The large con- 
gregation that assembled the following 
day in Essex Church had the right note 
struck for it when the Rev. Dendy 
Agate emphasised Christ as the quickener 
of life; and the tribute which Mr. Agate 
paid to Channing and Thom was richly 
deserved. The luncheon to the delegates 
in the Holborn Restaurant was a happy 
thought on the part of the hospitable pro- 
moters, who, no doubt, have the great 
satisfaction of knowing that it was not 
only admirably carried out, but greatly 
appreciated. ‘hen what could have been 
better than the addresses by Rev. Dr. 
Herford, Rev. C. J. Street, Dr. Blake 
Odgers, and Rey. A. N. Blatchford in the 
evening of this day? On Thursday Rev. 
Charles Hargrove, and Mr. T. Grosvenor 
Lee worthily opened the proceedings by 


of the Annual Business Meeting, as newly | most interesting papers on the Ritualistic 


question. The ministers meeting in the 
afternoon was full of hope and cheer; and 
the conversazione, when the President and 
Mrs. Herford received the guests in the 
Royal Institute of Water Colours, was a 
brilliant function, and could not easily 
have been surpassed. «And the Temper- 
ancemeeting on Friday evening, over which 
the Earl of Carlisle presided with his usual 
dignity, and at which Mrs. Ormiston 
Chant delivered an able and touching 
address, brought to a close the series of 
meetings so well arranged by those in 
charge; and no doubt the labour so 
cheerfully given to make the meetings 
successful will be rewarded by the 
knowledge that new life and courage have, 
through them, been communicated to many 
souls. J. A. KEyy. — 
Dunmurry, co, Antrim. 


— 


TE: 


T gladly comply with your wish in 
giving a brief impression of the annual 
meetings, although the impression as yet 
has not had time to crystallise. But still 
the impression is deep, and of a nature 
calculated to do me good. 

It was my first visit, and during the pre- 
vious week I had been imagining the nature 
of the meetings.. I had but little Unit- 
arian data to work upon—the experiences 
of a few members of my church. The 
other part of the data was my experiences 
of the annual orthodox gatherings of 
Welsh Nouconformists. Having worked 
my way out of the labyrinth of puritanical 
orthodoxy to the daylight of Unitarianism, 
I had hoped that the meetings would bear 
a resemblance to the glorious truths which 
I had seen and felt when I finally decided 
to cross the Rubicon. 

So I left Swansea Tuesday morning in 
a state of suspense, fearing that the Con- 
ference would be a tiny gathering, and 
that the able ministers and laymen I had 
read so much about, would leave without 
my having the privilege of speaking a 
word to them. But it turned out other- 
wise. I knew of the cordial welcome of 
one—Mr. Bowie. I can never forget him 
—how, when I went to London to tell him 
the story of my heart, he took me by the 
hand, and when I longed to throw away 
the superstition which had been clinging 
to my nature as a parasitical plant, eating 
up its vitality, he pointed out to me 
the path of peace. That path I have 
found, and it has coloured my whole life 
anew. 

The attendances at the gatherings took 
me by surprise. Had I not heard from 
my boyhood of the “dying sect,” and was 
not I born and brought up not far from 
the “ black spot” of Cardiganshire, where 
the Unitarians have flourished for nearly 
200 years. 

The gatherings testified to me most 
clearly the revival of the denomination 
—a revival in which I saw the outcome of 
the highest and best in the development 
of the day. 

Also I had been wondering how the 
business part ef the meetings would be 
transacted. I had asked myself, have they, 
as a denomination, lost their idea of unity 
in their strong individuality ? And how 
glad I was to see that it was not so. 

It is true that the leaders did not over- 
dwell on trivialities and legal technicalities. 
How could they when men like Dr. Her- 
ford and Dr. Odgers took a leading part in 
the conduct of business. The whole level 
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of viewing things—of leaving out the 


' trivial and unessential to private judg- 


ment, struck me as differing much from the 
mode of conducting the affairs of the 
annual gatherings of some other denomina- 
tions. 

Here I felt were men who had studied 
and understood the trend of things, who 
felt that there are more pressing questions 
touching the modern .world than the 
question whether a minister ought to be 
satisfied or not with his sixpence a wedding. 
I felt that the speakers went to the root of 
the matter in all the meetings. This note 
touched me deeply, for I felt that the 
denomination was lifting itself up above the 
level of the clique, trivialism and pence. 
This seemed to be a proof that the meet- 
ings were attacking the reality of things. 

Another impression which pleased me 
much was the part the ladies took in the 
work of the Association. The ability dis- 
played in their speeches, the method which 
they adopted in their procedure, brought 
to my mind a fact which I had not fully 
realised before—what an enormous influ- 
ence for good they can exercise in our 
churches. 

Lives of ability and energy such as 
are shown by Miss Pritchard, Miss 
Taggart and others point out clearly that 
there are possibilities in store with the 
women of our churches, which will have 
to be taken more notice of in the future 
than in the past. 

In regard to the addresses I felt a differ- 
ence to what I had ever experienced before. 
Here I found men speaking real things— 
things which were not in conflict with auy 
modern scientific and _ philosophical 
developments—men who welcomed the 
light from all quarters, and who stood on 
ground which they had made their own. 
The note struck by Mr. Wicksteed of 
enjoying present truth and of continuing in 
the pursuit struck me forcibly. I saw 
that here were men who aad not given up 
their “faith”; but I also saw that what, 
through effort, had been gained by them 
was in accord with this faith. 

Linstinctively felt that the speakers lived 


ina universe of thought which they had 


made their own, and that true religion 
meant moving upward from an already 
solid foundation—the climbing from a 
lower rock toa higher one. And finally 
the feeling of brotherhood was new to me. 
I spoke to more people and felt more at 
home during the single evening of the con- 


-versazione than I had at any previous 


gathering during the past ten years. Every 
face in that great gathering seemed so 
expressive, intelligent, and happy, and so 
I witnessed a thing which I had never pre- 
viously witnessed in any large religious 
gathering—the possibility of being natural 
and religious at the same time. It did me 
good. And the readiness of all to extend 
a welcome to strangers like myself and 
Mr. Pal—two men brought together to 
Unitarianism from the extreme points of the 
compass, and the extreme points of thought 
—showed me the depth of feeling and 
the broadness of mind which are possessed 
by the men and women who take a promi- 
nent part in sowing the good seed of liberal 
religion in our day and generation. 


W. Tupor Jonus. 
Swansea, 


IV. 


I do not remember any Whit meetings 
of recent years that appeared more help- 


ful. Itis true no “burning” questions 
were before us for discussion. Indeed, 
the arrangements left very little time at 
the disposal of speakers, who were not 
previously appointed, The course 
adopted, however, was certainly justified 
by the result. It was pleasant to find an 
earnest tone pervading the company 
assembled, and. that the numbers were 
fairly maintained throughout the week. 
To speak first of the Essex Hall 
lecture, it was indeed worthy of the 
occasion.» Mr. Wicksteed’s study of 
Dante and his age has enabled him to 
make a valuable contribution to our 
material for thought. Happily in its pub- 
lished form it will reach a far wider circle 
than the audience to whom it was 
addressed. Whilst those who heard it 
will be glad to avail themselves of an 
opportunity of more carefully following 
the reasoning. 

It is certainly very desirable that at our 
principal gatherings the example set by 
Professor Carpenter at the Shetfield Con- 
ference should be followed, and that some 
subject of profound importance, philo- 
sophically or theologically, should be 
placed before us, at oue of the sessions, 
not for discussion, but for very careful 
meditation, The impression left by such 


lectures as Mr. Carpenter’s on “Immor- | 


tality,” and Mr. Wicksteed’s on the 
“Eternity of God” is not likely to fade 
speedily. 

Mr. Agate’s old friends, now living at a 
distance from him, were especially 
delighted to hear his voice once more. 

The experiment made at the business 
meeting of the B. and F.U.A., of 
separating the formal matter from 
addresses by leading ministers, certainly 
proved successful. Time spent in lengthen- 
ing out speeches on routine resolutions is 
not always appreciated by hearers. Far 
better get through the necessary work 
with all reasonable speed, and afford 
time for such useful addresses as fell from 
the President and the friends upon whom 
he called. They gave the key-note for our 
message at the present time. 

At the Sunday-scbool Business Meeting 
Mr. Dendy’s address was admirable in 
every way and most timely. No question 
needed greater emphasis. Teachers should 
combine with ministers in combating 
those ‘qualifications,’ which tend to 
destroy morality. But one could not say 
much for the proceedings after Mr. Dendy 
sat down. I imagine more than one pre- 
sent recalled the keen interest and the 
earnest tone evinced in the gatherings 
after the old “ Breakfasts.” 

The question of Sacerdotalism is one with 
which, alas! we are all too familiar. Mr. 
Hargrove’s Paper was calculated to help 
our thought during experiences in the 
present ecclesiastical world. A clear 
assertion of the essential principle beneath 
all the disputing of the hour is of immense 
service. But the effect of all one hears is 
heightened. by the sympathy of others. It 
is a true refreshment for ministers to be- 
come listeners, to hear the voices and 
grasp the hands of friends known and 
valued many a year, and to receive: kindly 
welcome into their homes, or to pass a few 
hours in their society. It does, besides, 
help those who are isolated to be brought 
into communion with fellow-believers, 
and to gain encouragement from their 
steadfastness. F. W. StTanuey. 


Vv. 


Amongst mere externals what struck 
me most this Whitsuntide was the pre- 
dominance of new faces in the audiences 
and of old ones on the platform. Young 
men and young women were well in 
evidence, not only at the conversazione, 
but at all the meetings throughout the 
week—a feature as helpful as many of the 
speeches. 

The Essex Hall. Lecture, which one 
newspaper described as “ very long, very 
abstruse, and closely reasoned,” struck a 
note not often heard in our midst, and will 
furnish material for many a sermon. Mr. 
John Dendy was a little bit hard on the 
pulpit in his earnest address, and seemed 
to overlook the fact that many ministers 
are themselves Sunday-school teachers, 
His woftds had the ring of the ancient 
prophets, and certainly deserve the larger 
audience, which it is to be hoped awaits 
them. 

The business meeting, despite the 
Sunday-papers’ incident, seemed some- 
what formal ; we much miss those men 
with grievances who, in years past, so 
much enlivened these proceedings. Surely 
the Secretary and others need to take to 
heart the warning, ‘Wo unto you when 
all men speak well.of you!” Sermon, 
Service, window, and organ-case at Essex 
Church were all good and inspiring. Which 
helped me most I cannot say. There was 
deep religion evidenced in each. May I be 
forgiven for saying that after Mr. Har- 
grove’s paper on Thursday all the rest was 
weariness and yvexation of spirit. The con- 
versazione was the brilliant success that it 
usually has been for a dozen years. The 
absence of speeches was a marked ad- 
vantage. 

The Temperance meeting on Friday was 
a worthy conclusion of a very refreshing 
and stimulating set of meetings. Behind 
all, and for weeks beforehand, there must 
have been much earnest thought and care- 
ful organisation, and we who go back to 
somewhat lonely posts, strengthened by 
contact with fellow-believers and inspired 
by the words of our leaders, owe very 
much, I am sure, to men and women of 
whom we know but little, but who, through 
all this week, have! been “ the presence 
of a good diffused.” 

ArtHur HARVIE. 


Further Impressions of other corres- 
pondents from different parts of the 
country we shall give next week. 


OXFORD SUMMER SESSION. 


Sir,—I shall be glad if you will allow 
me an opportunity of informing Sunday- 
school teachers desirous of joining the 
meeting at Oxford that the time for giving 
in names has been extended until 
Wednesday, the 7th inst. 

Membership tickets will then be for- 
warded, and Mr. J. H. Woods, 20, 
Waltonwell-road, Oxford, will be prepared 
to furnish particulars as to lodgings on 
application for same, stating require- 
ments, being made to him. Special rail- 
way facilities, if granted by the com- 
panies, will be made known to the 
members later on. 

I may add that so fir as regirds 
numbers the success of this Oxford 
gathering is already assured. 


Ton PritcHarDe Hon. Sec. §,8.A, 
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WINIFRED HOUSE. 


INVALID CHILDREN’S CONVALESCENT 
NURSING HOME. 


Tue annual meeting of the subscribers 
and friends of the Home was held at Uni- 
versity Hall, Gordon-square, on Monday, 
May 29, at which some fifty ladies and 
gentlemen interested in the work were pre- 
sent. 

Mr. Ursan Pritrcuarp, M.D., F.R.C.S., 
presided. © Letters were read expressing 
regret at their inability to be present, and 
containing all good wishes for the work, 
from the Countess of Aberdeen, vice-presi- 
dent of the Invalid Children’s Aid Asso- 
ciation, and from Mr. Robert Hampson. 
Mr. Hampson wrote that it was a great 
grief to him to be absent from the meet- 
ing, for it was the first time since its 
original work, so well known under the 
name of Mrs. Hampson’s Home, was com- 
menced in 1876, that he had not been able 
to attend the annual meeting; but that, 
unfortunately, this year ill-health com- 
pelled him to remain at home. 

Mr. W. M. Buyrx read the financial 
statement, which was not altogether satis- 
factory, for it showed that £16 16s. had 
had to be taken from the sums received 
on account of the following year, in order 
to cover the past year’s expenditure ; and 
he pleaded earnestly for an increased sub- 
scription-list in order to place the Home 
on a firm financial basis. 

Miss Marian Pritcuarp then read the 
annual report. Fifty-eight children had been 
tended in the Home during the last year, 
the average number of beds in use being 
just under 16. Seventeen children (and 
these were among those whose stay was 
protracted) had wornsome form of surgical 
instrument, and who therefore needed very 
special care. The work done during the 
past year had been most prosperous, and 
there was no death, and no invasion of 
epidemic to record. Almost every child 
had done well, and some wonderfully well ; 
notably, little Maurice, who came at 34 yrs, 
old, weighing 17 lbs., and could neither 
walk or talk. He left after a stay of ten 
months, having almost doubled his weight, 
and being able to run about on a sturdy 
pair of legs, and to chatter most delight- 
fully. 

The warm thanks of the Committee were 
given to the senders of the useful parcels, 
containing welcome gifts to the wardrobe, 
the play-cupboard and the house-keeping, 
and they were glad to say that Mrs. A. T. 
Young, 121, Ferme Park-road, Crouch 
End, N., has kindly agreed to continue to 
take charge of the wardrobe department ; 
so that friends desiring to have informa- 
tion upon the size or kind of garments 
most needful are requested to write to her. 

The Cuarrman, in moving the adoption 
of the report, referred to Caroline Winifred 
Hampson’s great love of children, which 
made this Home such a fitting memorial 
to her honoured name. He continued : 
“Speaking now as a hospital surgeon, we 
had always felt the difficulty of sending 
our patients out—only to get worse again. 
But now, in long-continued cases, such as 
hip or spinal diseases, we are able 
to send them out of hospital into a 
home where they will still receive 
good treatment, and what I may call 
good ‘garden’ treatment. For if 
you have visited Winifred House you 
will have @ been truck with ‘the 
difference between the faces of the 


children and the nature of their ailments 
—the children’s faces. look comparatively 
robust, and yet, at the same time, you 
know that they are suffermg from some 
lingering illness, such as tuberculous 
disease of the spine, &e. Another point 
to be noted is that where children have to 
be in ‘ boxes,’ or obliged to wear some 
form of surgical instrument, constant care 
is needed in order that they do not cause 
undue pressure or otherwise produce dis- 
comfort or pain. TI hear that no less than 
three children who have come into Wini- 
fred House were suffering in this way 
when admitted, and skilled attendance was 
required, of course, in each of these cases. 
I think, therefore, we may be proud of 
our Home, and look upon its work during 
the past eight years as a real success. I 
cannot finish without saying how sorry I 
am that Mr. Robert Hampson is not able 
to be here. I seem to. miss his presence 
more and more every moment, and I trust 
that next time we meet we shall have him 
with us again.” 


Mr. Arnoip Hampson having seconded 
the adoption of the report, the resolution 
was put, and carried unanimously. 

The re-election of the officers and the 
Committee, with the addition of Mrs. Alfred 
“Wilson, was moved by the Rev. W. 
Wooprne, seconded by Mr. Tremain, and 
carried, 


Miss McKerr, M.L.S.B., moved a vote 
of thanks to the honorary medical officers, 
to Miss Emma Hope, and to all the 
workers at Winifred House. After a few 
words of appreciation, Miss McKee 
referred to the new Invalid Cripple 
School in Tavistock-place (The Passmore 
Edwards’ Settlement), where children 
were fetched daily from their homes and 
taught. This institution might, she 
thought, be found useful in the cases of 
some of the children when they had left 
Winifred House. 


Mr. T. Pauuister Youne seconded the 
resolution, which was carried with 
acclamation. 

Other duties having prevented the 
medical officers from being present, - 


Miss Marran PritcuHarp responded on 
behalf of Miss Hope and herself, giving 
a few anecdotes of some of the children 
whom they had had with them during the 
past year. “There was one point,” she 
said, “to which I should like to draw 
special attention, and that is to the fact 
that we want more children—boys from 
5-10, and girls. from 5-12 years old; 
children who have no special ailment, but 
who are out of health; and whose con- 
stitutions need ‘building up’ for two or 
three months. The hospitals, the C.O.S. 
district officers, and the Invalid Children’s 
Aid Association, send in more applications 
for ‘carrying’ children than, unfortunately, 
we can always take in; but it is to our 
private friends, to our Sunday-schools and 
our Missions that we look to provide us 
with simply delicate children: to fill in the 
extra beds upstairs. At the present time 
there are no less than twelve children who 
have to be carried—and now that the 
‘garden’ season has commenced, this is 
really heavy work. But we have room, 
besides these, for six or eight ‘running 
about’ children, and instead of this number 
we have only three at present. I shall be 
very gladif friends will bear this in mind, 
and send in applications whenever they 


know of a suitable case, in order that our 


Home may do all the good of which 


it is capable.”’ : 
A few words of thanks to the Chairman 
terminated the proceedings. 


OBITUARY. 


—_—— 
ABRAHAM LEE KILBURN. 


Tur Park-street congregation at Hull 
has reason to mourn the recent loss of one 
of its most esteemed members, whose 
hearty co-operation, in everything per- 
taining to the welfare of the Church, has 
ever been ungrudgingly given. 

Born in Orthodoxy, his strong indivi- 
duality and earnest convictions led him to 
the Old Bowlalley-lane Chapel, and. for 


cover thirty years he took an active part in 


the councils of the Church of his adop- 
tion. He was essentially a “strong” man 
—strong in his convictions, fearless in his 
avowal of them, never shrinking from an 
unpopular cause if his conscience approved, 
and withal of a kindly and affectionate 
disposition. He was a factor in municipal 
and political affairs, and took an active 
part in the establishment of the Saturday 
Evenings for the People and the Children’s 
Help Society. Under the leadership of the 
Rev. H. W. Perris, he worked assiduously 
in the successful effort to relieve the tedium 
of the dull Sunday afternoon, by founding 
the pleasant Sunday afternoon movement 
in this city-—since widely copied. 

For many years the successful manager 
of the Hull People’s Public House Com- 


pany, he was held in high esteem by his: 


employers and his fellow - managers 
throughout the kingdom. 

A speaking fact, well within the writer’s 
ken, is the real affection and confidence 
he inspired in his numerous body of 
employés. 

His mortal remains were interred in 
the Western Cemetery, on May 20. The 
Rev. E. W. Lummis conducted the service, 
and a large concourse of friends attested 
by their presence their regard for our 
lamented friend, and their sympathy for 
the sorrowing widow and family. _ 
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[To PustisHERsS.—All Books, dc., sent to THE 
InQuiRER will be acknowledged under this head, with 
name of publisher and price, if supplied, The neces- 
sities of our space, however, compel us to limit the 
number selected for critical notice and review. ] 


Plain Talk in Psalm and Parable. By 
E. Crosby. 5s. (Brotherhood Pub- 
lishing Co.) . : 

The Christianity of St. Paul. By S. A. 
Alexander, M.A. 4s. 6d. (Longmans.) 


Higher Life for Working People. By 
W. Walker Stephens. 3s. 6d. (Long- 
mans.) 

Spiritual Healing. By H. W. Dresser. 
2s.6d. (Putnam.) 

Roman Africa. By G. Boissier. 6s. 
(Putnam.) : 

The Merchant of Venice. Illustrated 
by Byam Shaw. Is. 6d. (Bell and 
Sons.) = 
-Hamilet. Tllustrated by Byam Shaw. 
ls. 6d. (Bell and Sons.) 


Autobiography and Diary of Samuel 
Davidson. Edited by his daughter. 7s. 6d. 
(T. and T. Clark.) 

Hlijah and Other Poems. 
Moon. 2s. 6d. (Longmans.) 

English Illustrated, Woman at Home, 
Sunday Magazine, Good Words, Cornhill, 
Contemporary, Nineteenth Century. 


By G. W. 
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SACERDOTALISM. 


‘You have asked me, Mr. Editor, for some 
remarks on the discussion which followed 
my paper read last week at Hssex Hall; 
and, perhaps, as my reply was both 
hurried, and even such as it was was ill- 
reported, I shall be justified in intrud- 
ing again on the attention of your readers, 
although I feel almost ashamed of the 
many columns I occupied. so lately. 

Well, my first remark must be, that, 
like all discussions I have listened to, it 
wandered for the most part very far from 
the subject. The Conference was au- 
nounced as one “on the claims of Sacer- 
dotalism,” but Disestablishment as a pro- 


tection against those claims was most to. 


the fore. Believing as I do, first, that 
Disestablishment is at present out of the 
power of us or any party to bring about, 
and, secondly, that if ever accomplished it 
would be to the great reinforcement of 
the Sacerdotal party in the Church, I 
could not take any keen interest in the 


~ talkaboutit. Ihave no complaint to make 


of my paper being slighted; on the contrary, 
it was better spoken of than I expected or 
deserved. But I should have liked a 
little more genuine criticism. I suppose 
I was partly myself in fault in not making 
my own view sufficiently clear and em- 
phatic. To hear a paper read is one thing, 
and to read it in print another. It may 
read very well and be easy to follow, but 
heard for the first time be difficult to take 
in. Tam afraid it is often so with our 
sermons ; what to the preacher is perfectly 
simple is to the hearer quite unintelligible ; 
of course any sensible man understands 
his own meaning; to make others under- 
stand it, who have not dwelt upon it and 
thought it out, is harder that he always 
remembers it to be. 

Briefly, my argument was this. Sacer- 
dotalism is a claim made by and on behalf 
of a certain class of men to supernatural 
powers. There is no method of testing 
this claim except by the results following 
upon the acts by which they profess to 
exercise these powers. 
investigation shows that such results are 


nil, for those who are supposed to be] 
benefited by these acts are to no discernible | 
extent better than those who ex hypothesi | 


receive no benefit. Therefore I conclude 
not real. It is the old test of Hotspur in 
Shakespeare’s “ Henry IV.” 

I can call spirits from the vasty deep 
is the proud boast of the Welsh chieftain, 
but it falls before the common-sense of the 
rough English captain— 
Why, so can I, or so can any man; 
But will they come when you do call for them ? 
Any one may claim superior lights or 
divine commission, but what proof can he 


afford us that we may venture to believe 


him and trust to him our salvation. 

An able critic in your Unitarian con- 
temporary makes two objections to this 
areument. First, that if it be true that 
Sacerdotalism does no good, yet unless its 
effect is positively injurious there is no 
reason for quarrelling with it any more 
than with Ritualism ; and if it is intolerant, 
so too is Evangelicalism. Why should we 
set ourselves against the one more than the 
other? My reply is, that if Sacerdotalism 
is false, as we believe it to be, it is in fact 
a power so much the more to be dreaded, 
as its claims are the more extravagant. A 
triumphant Presbytery were to be feared 
indeed, forit is rare that men possess power 


But an honest | 


to coerce their fellows and abstain from 
exercising it; but Puritanism at its worst 
has never gone to the fierce excesses of 


sacerdotalism. If the priest is really God’s 


minister, it is for our own good we submit 


ourselves to his jurisdiction; but if he is 


not, his power is a despotism, tempered only 


by the might of our revolt. 

I cannot admit that his second objection 
is of as much worth as the first. The 
admission of my main contention, he 
writes, ‘‘ would not settle the question for 
a sacramentalist.” Assuredly not, nor did 
I for a moment imagine I was going to 
dispose by my paper of one of the most 
ancient and venerable creeds of the world. 
The reply generally given to all assertions 
of the virtues of unbelievers is that the 
devil spares them temptation and even 
prompts them to. good deeds, in order 
more surely to damn them in the end by 


pride and unbelief; and, moreover, lead 


others astray by the lustre of their seeming 
merits. I am really quite unable to 
answer such an assertion. I can only 
judge by what I see; and when I see two 
men in no respect differing in all outward 
signs of piety and goodness, I cannot 
believe that one owes all to the devil, and 
the other to God. Of course, sacra- 
mentalists will not admit the test, for it 
works only to their inevitable confusion ; 
but their refusal to allow it does not 
invalidate it. If no distinction is dis- 
coverable between two children, in dis- 
position, conduct, relations to God and 
man, an impartial jury would refuse to 
believe that one was in reality immea- 
surably the superior of the other. To say 
that ‘‘Sacerdotalism does not claim to 
produce sensible changes,” if it means 
changes which can be perceived in con- 
duct, is to my mind a confession that 
Sacerdotalism is, according to the title of 


| my paper, “A human pretension, and not a 


Divine reality.” “ By their fruits ye shall 
know them” is the test sanctioned by 
the highest earthly authority, and by it 
we should judge and claim to be judged. 
CuarLes HarGRovE. 


THE CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


oo 


I went to see a relative of mine the 


that the powers claimed are imaginary and pede ke seein eich 


almost makes me envious. Being very 
fond of gardening, I, of course, accom- 
panied him round it to examine his crops 
and to take notes of what improvements 
he had been making. On our rounds we 


| were accompanied by a robin-redbreast, 


which hopped about our feet and chirped 
in a very friendly way. It said as plainly 
as a robin could say, “ Find me a worm, 
please.” A tamer robin I never saw. 
You can easily guess it got what it wanted. 
How came it to be so tame? you will ask. 
Well, the gardener is an old man with a 
very kind heart, and while he is digging 
in the garden he talks quite familiarly 
with his feathered friend; and this little 
robin has learnt to trust him; and cer- 
tainly it is a pretty picture to see this wee 
birdie joyously hopping round your feet, 
expecting you will be equally kind and 
turn it up a few fresh worms. How tame 
wild creatures will become if they are 
treated kindly. I remember once having 
tea at a cottage in Bolton Woods, and 
the weather being fine we sat in the open 
air. A number of chaffinches came round 
us asking for crumbs, and some of them 
actually alighted on our table quite fear- 


lessly. We lingered over our tea an un- 
usually long time. just to enjoy their 
company. Their friendliness was no 
doubt due to kind treatment received 
from many visitors. 

We are all God’s creatures, because 
God is our Father. You and I are brothers 
and sisters, but God is also the Father of 
bird and horse, and so, in a certain sense, 
they, too, are our brothers and sisters, and 
we are at least bound to treat them merci- 
fully and with the kindest consideration. 
I am not averse to children going in for 
natural history, if they will abstain from 
all cruelty. You can get together a collec- 
tion of birds’ eggs, for instance, without 
the birds knowing it, if you are satisfied 
with one specimen, and take it out of the 
nest with the greatest care. If you collect 
butterflies and moths, don’t torture them, 
but kill them mercifully with chloroform. 
Cruelty of any sort will degrade you. If 
you keep any animals as pets, be kind to 
them. In my time I have kept most things 
from a white-mouse to a goat. I have 
tamed almost everything that runs or flies 
wild in the woods and fields; but my 
parents insisted upon my being kind and 
attentive to anything I might have. 
Rabbits and hares and birds have been 
my pets, and J have even brought up a 
lamb from its being a day old. If I had 
neglected any of these animals, omitted to 
feed them or clean their hutches or cages 
regularly and thoroughly, my father would 
have immediately opened the doors and 
allowed them to escape. I always wanted 
them to love me, to become tame, to 
tollow me about, to come to me without 
fear, but pretty sure that I should have a 
fit-bit of some sort for them. Having 
learned to love pets of your own makes 
you feel all the more kindly towards all 
other birds and animals. I am always 
suspicious of the boy who is wilfully cruel. 

Be kind to your pets and never pur- 
posely torment them ; treat them as com- 
panions and friends, and make them as 
happy as you know how. They will 
know how to be faithful to you. If you 
have a bird be careful to give it fresh 
water and seed regularly, and keep it 
warm in the winter ; it will repay you with 
its song for all the trouble you take on its 
behalf. Nothing grieves me more than to 
know that a poor helpless little bird, 
once so beautiful and joyous, as God 
intended it to be, died of starvation and 
neglect because its owner, a boy or girl, was 
too selfishly intent upon play to give it the 
necessary seed andwater. Remembernever 
to give unnecessary pain to any creature. 
Do not join other boys and girls who take 
off their jackets and hunt the poor yellow 
butterfly that comes flitting up the street. 
They knock its gauzy wings to pieces until 
all its fair beauty is spoilt, and then they 
throwit away. That is a cruel thing to 
do. And don’t go ruthlessly bird-nesting, 
taking all the eggs you can find. You 
big boys who are strong enough, pluck up 
your courage when you see any other 
boys being cruel to any poor helpless 
animal that God bas made, and prevent 
them. Oruel people are always cowards. 
Be kind always, as real Christians, loving 
and not hating the creatures God hasmade ; 
and say a braye and strong word for those 
poor animals which so many boys and 
cirls seem to think have no feeling. 
Remember, God is your Father, and cares 
for all living creatures, and that He wants 
you to love them and be kind to them all. 

CHARLES Roper. 
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LONDON, JUNE 3, 1899. 


FOR THE KINGDOM OF GOD. 


We gather in this week the after- 
math of the Whitsuntide meetings. 
Having fully reported last week the 
meetings of the greater societies, we 
now have reports of the Central Postal 
Mission, the Essex Hall Temperance 
Association, and of Winifred House, 
recording work in three directions, in 
which, although the operations cannot 
be said to be very extensive, there is 
yet no littleness, but the nobility of a 
true ideal, in religious helpfulness, in 
moral reform, and in practical philan- 
thropy. 

The work of the Postal Mission is 
distinctly that of religious helpfulness 
of the simplest, most unassuming sort, 
and for that reason among the most 
effective and most gracious in its 
ministry for good that is exercised in 
our day. To reach anxious and be- 
wildered minds, in the confidence of 
friendship, to offer new light. and 
guidance, to open a new world of 
thought and aspiration through the 
silent messengers of the post, which no 
distance can balk, such’ is the privi- 
lege enjoyed by many faithful workers 
in this service. The churches into 
which Unitarians are gathered may or 
may not remain few in number, but 
the fellowship of Unitarians throughout 
the world, held together by the bonds of 
earnest sympathy in thousands of scat- 
tered homesin many lands, may yet grow 
to the clear consciousness of a greater 
unity in the Spirit, in a true brotherhood 
by reason of their living faith in the 
Kiternal Father, and in common service 
in quite humble places for the kingdom 
of Gop. Postal Mission work shows 
signs of developing in various ways, in 
reading circles, in little groups: of 


friends even where no church can be 
gathered for stated public worship ; it 
will all make, as we trust, for the 
growth of genuine religious life, in the 
gladness of a free spirit and the sun- 
light of the truth of Gop—not for 
theological dogmatism, but for the 
opening of the pathways of faith, the 
liberating of the heart held in cruel 
bondage, the strengthening of all that is 
good and healthful in the lives of the 
childrenofGop. But whatever new ways 
of service may be discovered, the first 
simple method of this mission must 
always remain ready and effective, 
quick to respond to every cry for help, 
most welcome as a bearer of good 
tidings, bringing the surprises of un- 
expected sympathy, the delight of 
growing friendships even between those 
who may never meet, except through 
this silent ministry of letters. One 
likes to think with what affectionate 
insistence Pavt would have urged the 
claims of this mission on the generous 
support of the Churches: ‘‘ Help these 
women, for they laboured with me in 
the gospel.” : 

The Essex Hall Temperance Associa- 


-tion stands for one special branch of 


moral reform, but it may be taken as 
typical of the effort to be true to the 
obligations of duty in practical life, 
without which all our religion must be 
in vain; and with this zeal of the 
reformer goes the beneficent activity of 
compassion and brotherly kindness, 
of which Winifred House may stand 
as an emblem. We commend the 
reports of these two societies to 
the attention of our readers. The 
Earl of Caruisue, as President of the 
Temperance Association, spoke some 
wise words, the more forcible for their 
moderation, while the work done in 
the Winifred House Nursing Home is 
eloquent of tenderness for pathetic 
sufferings and of a truly wise helpful- 
ness. It will be noted that for the 
efficient support of this work there is 
serious need of new subscriptions. 


We have spoken of the work of these 
three societies together, partly because 
the interest of their reports appeals to 
us at the same time, but chiefly in 
order that we might use them as 
illustrations of the fundamental truth, 
to which they all bear witness. It is 
for the Kingdom of Gop that we have 
always to strive. From different sides 
those three make for the same great 
end, and this must be the test of our 
activities of whatever kind, as the 
realising of what it means will be the 
source of the renewal of our strength 
and consecration.. This applies to all 


the work that has been pressed upon 


our attention during these past days. 
Are we eager for theological truth ? It 
must he because to think rightly of 
Gop opens the way for more whole- 
hearted service, for the life with Gon, 
in which His Kingdom must be estab- 
lished among men. Are we bent on 
the reform of Church order? Jt must 
be to the same end, to make it more 
natural for men to live the life of the 


children of Gop. And as with theology 
and the Church, so with morals and the 
healing of all the ills that flesh is heir 
to. The Kingdom of Gop is righteous- 
ness and peace and joy in the Holy 
Spirit. 

If, therefore, at any time we are 
discouraged, or apt to think little of 
our work, or doubt the wisdom of its 
methods, to this we must always return. 
It ig not for ourselves, it is for the 
Kingdom of Gop. We are to be sur- 
rendered to Him. It may be little that 
we can do, or little that we can see or 
understand, but it is for a great end, 
or it is false and must be abandoned 
altogether, and however dim our vision 
we keep our faces turned heavenward, 
simply holding to truth and righteous- 
ness, so far as we can comprehend and 
grasp them, and above all holding to 
love and the surrender of an unselfish 
spirit. The greatness of the ideal lifts 
us out of all unworthy littleness of 
spirit. Are we doing the best we can 
for the Kingdom ? That is all we have 
to ask—for that means truth and 
righteousness,compassion and brotherly 
love ; it means the mind of Cunist and 
the love of Gop. In this ideal we find 
the unity of all our efforts, and the 
greatness of our calling. ~~ 


FOR LIBERTY. 


O Gop of freedom! by whose hand 
From Egypt Israel came, 

Her path the wet mid-ocean sand : 
Her guides the cloud and flame: 


Thou whose just laws are freedom’s laws, 
Bequeathed to make us free, 

We pray Thee bless our sacred cause : 
We cry for Liberty. 


For Liberty, true Liberty 
We pray: we struggle still. 
Come sacred Spirit! make us free 
From threat’ning forms of ill: 


From Faction’s busy barbéd tongue 
And Jealousy’s hot breath, ; 

And, creeping over oldand young, 
The apathy of death. 


From spider Priestcraft’s lurking snares, 
Spun in the subtle brain: 

From Anarch, who thy title wears, 
Yet shows the brand of Cain: 


From hug? machines for slaughter framed 
To wrench, and crush, and tear, 

While plundered peoples, cowed and tamed, 
Look on in dull despair. 


The base design, the craven will, 
And Licence, Lust, and Greed, 
From these: from every form of ill 

Save us, O God, we plead! 


Newport, I.W. C. E. Pixr. 


Ir has been well said that no man ever 
sank under the burden of to-day. It is 
when to-morrow’s burden is added to the 
burden of to-day that the weight is more 
than a man can bear. Never load your- 
selves so, my friends. If you find your- 
selves so loaded, at least remember this : 
it is your own doing, not God’s. He begs 
you to leave the future to Him, and mind 
the present.—G. MacDonald. 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHER 
AS SOCIAL REFORMER. 


Tue Address on this subject, given by 
Mr. John Dendy, as President, at the 
recent Annual Meeting of the Sunday 
School Association, was so earnest and 
direct an appeal to us all to consider our 
duty in the matters dealt with, that we 
have invited a discussion upon it, which 
will be continued for two or three weeks 
in these columns, after which Mr. Dendy, 
if he desires to do so, will reply. The 
Address contains a challenge both to the 
ministers and laymen in our churches, 
and we trust that the serious considera- 
tion of it will not be neglected. This 
week we offer the three following con- 
tributions towards the discussion :— 


I. 

I do not remember listening to a more 
significant address than that delivered by 
Mr. John Dendy at the meeting of the 
Sunday School Association. We had not 
any opportunity of discussing the grave 
topics it dealt with, but we were all driven 
into the region of serious meditation. I 
should like to say a few words about it. 

Mr. Dendy started with the terrible 
assumption that notwithstanding our 
nineteen centuries of Christianity certain 
great evils ike impurity, gambling, com- 
mercial dishonesty, and intemperance, 
were rampant among us, and seemed as if 
they had “come to terms” with religion. 
We cannot shut our eyes to the evidence 
ever before us that Mr. Dendyis justified in 
his assumption. The message of Jesus to 
the world is more or less faithfully de- 
livered by his disciples, but the great sores 
are not only unremoved, but are running 
with ghastly stream through all the 
channels of our civilisation and domestic 
life. 

After this tremendous indictment Mr. 
Dendy sorrowfuily assumes that the 
“clergy of all denominations decline to so 
large an extent the duties of the prophet 
in regard to these matters.” Iam afraid 
there is no satisfactory answer to be given 
to this grave charge. Mr. Dendy will rot 
be content if I assure him that not a few 
ministers of religion do grapple with these 
evils in public and in private, and from 
pulpit and platform use their utmost in- 
fluence to uproot all noxious weeds, and 
heal all moral sores. He will say he 
knows that a few are found faithful among 

_the faithless. But he will fall back upon 
his general statement. I.wish I could 
challenge its accuracy, and prove up to 
the hilt the boldness and fidelity of those 
who are by station and function the re- 
cognised leaders of the spiritual life of the 
Christian world. I cannot do this. I 
sorrowfully admit the truth of Mr. Dendy’s 
indictment. I know what an awful re- 
flection this is upon the clergy of all 
denominations, and how it strikes at the 
very root of their utility in dealing with 
the moral issues of the world. 

But I am not willing to let the matter 
rest here, and sorrowfully go with Mr. 
Dendy to commit to the Sunday-school 
teacher the work which the prophet and 
preacher fails to do. At least, I cannot 
do this without a protest and an appeal. 
Some of us declare we are doing our best 
—many of us are eager to find out how 
we can do more—and, in our hearts, all of 
us are dissatisfied that we are doing so 
little. But we must not be passed by. 
We must not be relieved of our responsi- 
bilities. We must not have our work 


transferred to others. So far asI am con- 
cerned—and I speak for many others—I 
admit that it is our duty to do the work 
which Mr. Dendy invites the Sunday-school 
teacher to undertake, and I make an 
appeal to those who are engaged in the 
ministry to read Mr. Dendy’s paper not in 
the light of a message and a suggestion to 
Teachers, but as a layman’s solemn appeal 
to the preachers to face the awful problems 
of vice and immorality with boldness, and 
to let their pulpits resound with condem- 
nations of customs and practices which 
they know are imperilling the welfare of 
many of those to whom they regularly 
minister, as well as the multitudes who 
stand outside nearly all the ministries of 
religion. 

I rejoice, however, in Mr. Dendy’s 
appeal to the teachers. They can be in- 
valuable auxiliaries to even the most faith- 
ful ministry. They have charge of souls 
at a happy seed-time. They come very 
close to the lives of the young at the 
season of their greatest receptivity. Their 
words and example are of far-reaching 
power. By all means let us enlist them 
into the service, so that a ministry 
quickened into a new sense of its duty, 
reinforced by a godly band of men and 
women in the Sunday-schools may make 
united and successful war against the 
ereat evils which deride our religion, and 
laugh at our civilisation. Against these 
evils there needs the plainest speech, and 
the sternest denunciation. We must not 
take refuge any longer in a coward’s 
castle, and cheat ourselves by the thought 
that it is best to leave unpleasant and un- 
fragrant things alone. The evils are here 
in our midst, working their dreadtul 
havoe, and bringing their harvest of woe, 
and we must warn, entreat, and rebuke 
with all the earnestness of our natures. 
Silence is cowardice. To speak is our 
duty. 

I venture to commend Mr. Dendy’s 
paper not only to those who heard it read 
or who may read it in your pages, but to 
the Sunday School Association, and to ask 
them to give it the widest circulation 
among ministers and teachers, so that 
they may at least see what a demand is 
made upon them and be stirred up to do 
the work which is so imperiously laid upon 
them. JAMES C. STREET. 


II. 


In common with almost all who heard 
or who read the paper I wish to express 
my gratitude to Mr. Dendy for sucha 
manly, outspoken, and righteous appeal to 
all that is best in human nature against 
the terrible evils that still, as he says, 
“seem as much a part of our civilisation 
as our churches ” themselves. 

One of the most disheartening signs is, 
as he points out, that these vices are 
entrenched in the very citadels of outward 
religiousness; and that because a man 
makes profession of following a Christian 
standard of life is no guarantee that he 
does not practise these and similar vices, and, 
perhaps, uses his religious profession as a 
cloak to enable him the more safely to 
mislead his fellows. The distrust on the 
part of the ordinary commercial man of 
the over-pious tradesman is one testified 
to by overwhelming and sad experience. 

I think that in his paper Mr. Dendy 
hardly gives full weight to the lessons 
such a fact should teach—namely, the 
strangely-mixed character of most human 


natures in which the good and the bad are 
so wonderfully woven, and next the 
extreme difficulty of correct moral judg- 
ment when one comes to measure out con- 
demnation amongst different forms of 
vice, and, of course, still more of differing 
kinds of sinners. Francis Newman’s 
beautiful passage on this subject in “The 
Soul, its Sorrows and Aspirations ” (p. 71) 
will occur to most.readers. 

To Mr. Dendy’s appeal to Sunday- 
school teachers to become social reformers, 
I add my humble and glad approval. I 
cannot conceive of a Sunday-school 
teacher who could refuse to be a social re- 
former; and I am quite certain that if 
social reformers would become Sunday- 
school teachers, they would add immensely 
to their power for good, and their in- 
fluence to bring about their ideals. 

While saying so much and acknowledg- 
ing to the full the obligation to speak out 
against such vices as Mr. Dendy inveighs 
against, and others which he does not 
mention, I must earnestly differ from him 
in his advice to teachers to add to the 
curriculum of the Sunday-school concrete 
and particular cases of vice in order to let 
it be seen “ in all the true proportions of 
its ugliness,” 

Especially dangerous, in my opinion, 
would be the treatment.on these lines of 


the first-mentioned class of evils by Mr. 


Dendy—those connected with the word 
impurity. 

It is a true instinct which leads us to 
keep from the knowledge of the young 
whole classes of the literature of the day 
in which these vices are dragged into the 
daylight ; and it did not need thé terrible 
evils wrought by a sensational and indis- 
creet journalist a few years ago to show 
the danger of too much publicity in 
matters of this kind. The old legend still 
is true that the apple of moral discord is 
found upon the tree of knowledge of good 
and of evil. 

I cannot but think that Mr. Dendy has 
not fully appreciated the possible effect of 
this emphasis which he is anxious that 
teachers should give to that part of their 
work which leads them to warn against 
evil. 

My own opinion very strongly is, that 

the best form of preparation which parent 
and Sunday-school teacher alike can give 
to the young to enable them to withstand 
evil influences of whatever kind, is'that love 
of and delight in goodness and in holy 
things, the knowledge of fine examples 
and pure lives lived in the past, the affec- 
tion which leads to the rejection of anything 
which would pain or hurt those they have 
been taught to love, the sense of the 
grandeur of right conduct which will 
inevitably cause the opposite line of con- 
duct, when presented, to look poorand mean 
by comparison. I have faith in the 
capacity of such souls so trained to know 
the right when they see it, to distinguish 
the wrong by an unerring guide. They 
may not always win—who can ?—but at 
least they will know which was best. 
_ It must not be supposed by this 
that I would urge complete silence on 
these questions, but occasions will arise to 
every conscientious parent and teacher 
alike, when a serious word may be spoken 
in warning of some particular evil to 
which he may discern some leaning on 
the part of a child, as to which the natural 
course of the lessons may lead him. 

But I am convinced that the more ex- 
ceptional such denunciations are the better. 
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I remember one dread warning given to 
me on one of the vices mentioned by Mr. 
Dendy, which stood absolutely alone 
because it was never repeated, but which, 
possibly by its very solitariness, has never 
left my memory. 
‘wish to accord to the paper, as a whole, 
my cordial and grateful appreciation. 
Ricuarp Rosryson, 


III. 


Of the reality and enormity of the four 
evils—impurity, gambling, commercial dis- 
honesty and intemperance—which Mr. 
Dendy so vividly brought before us, there 
can scarcely be two opinions; and of the 
need for more powerful and effective work 
towards the ‘reform’’ of these evils, we 
must all be fairly well agreed. It is when 
we come to the means and methods of 
reform in these matters, that differences 
arise. The gist of Mr. Dendy’s message, 
as I understood it, was that we must fall 
back mainly upon the Sunday-school 
teachers of our land as the one great 
untrammelled moral force, which, more 
than any other, can cope with and do most 
to conquer these awful social evils. I 
think I clearly see his point. And to 
a very large extent, I am at one with him. 
But, in putting forward the Sunday-school 
teacher as the Social Reformer, it seemed 
to me that Mr. Dendy had made a con- 
siderable assumption (1) as to the teach- 
ing ability of the average Sunday-school 
teacher, and (2) as to the easy possibility 
of dealing with these subjects in Sunday- 
school classes. 

Upon the minor reason which Mr. Dendy 
gave why the Sunday-School teachers 
should boldly and_ systematically take 
these subjects in hand, I must here say a 
word. It-was that, for something or 
other—which he did not name—the pulpit 
had not adequately dealt with the evils 
mentioned. If this meant that the pulpit 
had not been powerful enough to end 
these evils, the sad fact must be sorrow- 
fully admitted. But if it meant that from 
any motive touching self the ministers of 
our churches (of whom only we can speak 
in this discussion) have been silent when 
they should have spoken, or that they 
have not used against these real sins and 
evils of the world, whatever of preaching 
power or pulpit influence they possess, then 
it cannot be admitted, in my judgment, by 
anyone who at all widely knows our 
ministry. Though himself the son of a 
late minister, Mr. Dendy’s actual know- 
ledge of what is said in our various pulpits 
must be rather limited. But he is an 
active and influential member of a ccngre- 
gation. May I tell him where the diffi- 
culty in dealing with these evils lies? It 
is chiefly in the pews, not in the pulpit. 
I could name to him several ministers— 
some among the acknowledged best—who 
have had to suffer severely for wise 
earnest words in the pulpit concern- 
ing such evils. This, however, has not 
deterred them. One minister I know 
intimately who, for appealing to his young 
people, in the most careful language, to 
keep themseives pure, and by the nature 
of the appeal necessarily condemning one 
form of impurity, much too common at 
the time, leading to early marriages or 
worse, thus earned for himself years of 
enmity from certain families concerned ; 
who, also, on the subject of raffling, 
which, but for his pulpit word, was about 
to be used at a forthcoming bazaar in the 


With this exception, I | be 
| instances, and not mere generalities. 


school, and although the united chapel 
and school committees, after he had 
spoken, decided to have no raffling, yet 


‘earned for himself the unfriendliness of 


certain well-to-do families who wanted 
raffling! I have thought it best to give 
And 
now it dawns upon me that perhaps it 
was because of such members being found 
in so many of our congregations that Mr. 
Dendy almost’ despaired»of the pulpit’s 
power to deal with these social evils. I 
cannot think he meant for a moment to 
censure our ministry generally for its 
silence, but he may know as well as any 
oae—and especially as the son of a 
minister—what some members of congre- 
gations will do towards a minister who 
ventures to speak as Mr. Dendy himself 
would speak. 

And so Mr. Dendy falls back upon 
Sunday-school teachers as the reformers 
who can most. effectively deal with these 
social evils. In so doing, he falls back 
upon what I will call a splendid moral 
reserve. Banded together, of set purpose, 
wisely, definitely, and enthusiastically 
attacking these evils week after week for 


three or four years, what might not a 


noble army of Sunday-school teachers 
accomplish? But, alas! we must descend 
from paper to practicalities, from the 
ideal to the actual. What about those 
two points P— 

1. The teaching ability of our average 
Sunday-school teacher. Hthics—morals 
—he or she is to teach. There 
is nothing more necessary. The king- 
dom of Moral Law is never far from the 
Kingdom of Heaven. To make young 
folks feel and know that there is such a 
kingdom ; to teach them whatis meant by 
Moral Laws; to train them into allegiance 
to such Laws, is, as Mr. Dendy sees, a 
primal need to-day. long since I have 
said that we could spare a good many 
other things if we could teach and train 
them to these Moral Laws and what they 
lead to. So that Iam not differing from 
Mr. Dendy in asking what percentage of 
the actual teachers in our Sunday-schools 
feel themselves capable of doing this work ? 
Thank God, we have in some schools our 
Mr. Dendys ; but how few? And it must 
not be forgotten that most of our ministers 
are Sunday-school teachers. But while 
my heart and head say “yes” to Mr. 
Dendy’s noble aim, my knowledge of 
“things as they are” makes me say: “ This 
is another reason why we require greatly 
to improve the Sunday-school teacher.’ 


2. Even to the best teacher, are all the 


evils named so easy to deal with in class? 
Intemperance may not now be very diffi- 
cult, and more might be made of it in 
Sunday-schools than is, though it is 
dealt with in Bands of Hope, &., and in 
many day-schools. Commercial dishonesty 
and gambling are not quite so easy as 
intemperance. ‘Teachers who have dealt 
with these topics in young men’s classes 
will have experienced the difficulties. Of 
course, this is no argument against dealing 
with them—when you can get the 
teachers who will do it, or try to do it. 
But come to the subject of impurity. 
Doubtless Mr. Dendy has dealt with it in 
a class, or in a gathering of young people 
over a certain age, or with individuals as I 
myself have. But is it not very difficult 
Shall you speak of the effects of impurity, 
&c. Why I dare not even write the difti- 
culties down to be printed in Tux In- 
quirER! And yet I feel as strohgly as 


' Mr. 


Dendy possibily can the crying 


need there is for the Sunday-school 


teacher—especially of the older classes— 


to deal with these matters. ler 
‘to do so he or she must not only be wise 


But in order 


and good, but, as I think, must get into 
very friendly relationship with those whom 
he or she wishes to warn and guide. 

Wendell Holmes says: “The patient 
can almost always be saved if the doctor 
be called in time; but he should be called 
two or three hundred years before the 
patient is born!” There isalways wisdom 
in his wit. And one strong major reason 
given us by Mr. Dendy why the Sunday- 
school should become the Social Reformer 
—namely, that we thus systematically 
begin earlier than we have hitherto done, 
while character is unhardened and unset— 
is a reason which must commend itself to 
us all. His clear bugle call is an awaken- 
ing summons to us to realise once again 
the supreme importance of the Sunday- 
school to our, national life, the unique 
opportunity towards the making of moral 
character which it offers,and the noble 
need there is for more capable and con- 
secrated teaching power. 2 

J. J. WRIGHT, 


CENTRAL POSTAL MISSION AND 
UNITARIAN WORKERS’ UNION. ~ 


THe eleventh annual meeting of this 


Society was held at Hssex Hall on Thurs- 


day afternoon, May 25, the President, 
Miss Taggart, in the chair. There was a 
good attendance, including the following : 
—Miss Clephan, Miss J. Durning Smith, 
and Miss Preston, Vice-Presidents ; Miss 
Dowsing, Birmiagham Postal Mission ; 
Miss Holt, Liverpool P.M.; Miss F. M. 
Cooper, Three Towns P.M.; Miss Barmby 
and the Rev. T. B. Broadrick, Western 
Union P.M.; the Rev. T. B. Badcock; 
Shepton Mallet Circle; Mrs. Powers, 
Hampstead Circle; Mr. G. Cosens Prior, 
John Pounds Mission; and of members 
of the Central Committee, Miss Burkitt, 
Miss Dressler, Miss L. K. Garrett, Mrs. 
Farquharson, Mrs. Morton, Miss Lake, 
Miss H. L. Lister, Mrs. Stronge, Miss 
Teschemacher, and Mrs. Rutt. 

The PRESIDENT, in opening the pro- 
ceedings, made reference to the loss sus- 
tained by that Society and all Unitarian 
workers in the death of the Rev. Robert 
Spears. To him had been due the first 
attempt to form that Society, and to 
gather together the ladies of their con- 
gregations for united work. He was one 
to whom the truth he held so courageously 
was constantly a motive force, and no one 
could doubt that the reality of God’s pre- 
sence inspired the energy and self-sacrifice 
of his hfe. It was for the Unitarian 
workers there assembled to go forward and 
inspire others, following in his steps, who 
had now attained to the transcendent 
fruition. She moved the following reso- 
lution, which was passed in reverent 
silence :— ie 

We desire to express our sense of the loss 
which this Society has sustained in the death 
of the Rev. Robert Spears, who was one of the 
first to encourage the initiation of the Postal 
Mission in Hngland, and always gave it his 
unfailing and hearty support. 


The past year had been very active, but 
their work was by no means finished. On 
their Postal Mission work followed some- 
thing more, and they Kad to consider what 
to do. for those who were drawn to them, 
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scattered about the country. ‘She pleaded. | 


for the maintenance of their old chapels. 
They ought not to let their hands go off 
any piece of land or property they held. 
If it was not wanted at present, it did not 
follow that it would not be wanted, for 
they might find that there were many 
people longing for such fellowship and 
worship as they could provide. The old 
Battle Chapel was such an instance, which 
she had bought and renovated as an in- 
stitute and club, which met a distinct need 
in the place, and she hoped it would not 
be long before religious services would be 
again held there. She also referred to the 
revived activity at College Chapel, Stepney, 
which had been under the active manage- 
ment of their late friend Mr. Spears, and 
she thought. that no further defence was 
needed of the Unitarian Workers’ Union. 

In their summer excursionsanimportant 
religious work was done, drawing people 
from different congregations together and 
deepening the sense of unity. Many 
valuable friendships had been formed. 
When the meeting was at Bournemouth, 
five chapels in the neighbourhood had 
been visited. The surplus from the very 
successful excursion to Grindelwald had 
been devoted in part to their mission 
work. This year she hoped that many 
friends would again be gathered together 
in Switzerland. 

Miss Frorence Hrxix (Hon. Secretary) 
then read passages from the annual 
report :— 

THE REPORT. 

_ The report opened with references to the loss 
sustained in the death of Mr. William Tate, 
who had rendered such good service as 
treasurer, Mrs. Weiss, and Miss Bartram. 
Miss Ei. M. Lawrence had been good enough 
to undertake the duties of treasurer, and the 
receipts had nearly doubled. She had also 
taken an active interest in the Suffolk Village 
Mission. Taking together the work of all the 
affiliated Postal Missions, including the central, 
it was found that during 1898 there had been 
1,922 new applications for Unitarian literature, 
old correspondents on the books numbering 
1,138. Correspondents borrowed 1,397 books, 
and a large number of tracts were distributed, 
Twenty people were recorded as having joined 
congregations through the agency of the 
Mission. The circles had been very active. In 
addition to meetings for religious readings and 
social intercourse they had done practical work, 
raising funds by sales of work both for their 
own chapels and for charity. The work of the 
Suffolk Village Mission had been vigorously 
carried on. ‘There were signs of reviving life 
at Framlingham and the little chapel at 
Bedfield was a centre of healthy religious and 
social life. 

The Central Committee had advertised in 
nine papers at a costof £14 19s., and 440 new 
applications for literature had been received. 
Through an advertisement in the Review of 
Reviews, response had come from Australia, 
New Zealend, Cape Colony, Canada, New- 
foundland, India, Sierra Leone, Greece, Lialy, 
Switzerland, China, Cairo, and Jerusalem. An 
advertisement in a New Zealand paper brought 
twenty-three applications, and one from a man 
whose interest in liberal religious thought had 
been awakened thirty years ago by hearing the 
Rev. Samuel Martin preach at Trowbridge. 

The help derived from visits paid to scattered 
correspondents, and from the monthly religious 
Conferences at College Chapel, Stepney, was 
also noted. The demand for books from the 
Central Library was increasing, and two new 
boxes of books had been added to the Travelling 
Library, bringing the number up to twelve. 

College Chapel, Stepney, in charge of Mr. L. 
Tavener, acting as lay-worker under the Rev. 
T. E. M. Edwards, was showing welcome signs 
of reviving prosperity. 

Miss E. M. Lawrence then presented 
the Treasurer’s ‘statement. 


The general account opened with a balance 
of £29 Ils. 83d. in hand; subscriptions 
amounted to £74 17s., donations to £24 Qs. 6d., 


making with other small receipts a total of 
£184 4s. 84d. The expenses included: post 


and stationery, £24 Qs. 53d.; advertising, 
£14 19s.; printing, £15; grant to Suffolk 
Village Mission, £34 8s. 6d. A balance of £4 
remained in hand. Of the balance of 
£77 17s. 7d. from the Grindelwald excursion 
of 1897, £25-had been set aside as a summer 
excursion guarantee fund, £12 had been spent 
in furnishing the Battle Institute, £10 had 
been granted to College Chapel, Stepney, and 
£30 17s. 7d. remained in hand. For the work 
of the Suffolk Village Mission £58 8s. 6d. had 
been received in subscriptions, £27 donations, 
and £50 from the B. and F.U.A. ‘The total 
expenditure was £179 3s. 54d. 

In presenting this statement, Miss 
Lawrence pointed out that the expenditure 
had nearly doubled. £180 a year was 
required to maintain the work of the 
Suffolk Mission, and she made an earnest 
appeal for new subscriptions. Dr. Odgers 
had said on the previous evening that it 
was their duty to take the gospel to the 
people, and that is what they were doing 
at Bedfield. 

Dr. Buaxe Opeerrs, at the request of 
the President, then made a statement as to 
the work of the London District Unitarian 
Society, and the bazaar to be held next 
year to strengthen its work and to raise a 
permanent Chapel Building Fund. Almost 
the first encouragement he had received in 
connection with that effort had been the 
promise that the Central Postal Mission 
would have a stall at the bazaar. Of the 
£12,000 aimed at, £6,000 had already 
been promised in donations. 

Miss CirpPHan, in moving the adoption 
of the report and statement of accounts, 
said it was a privilege to be connected in 
any way with suchareport. The reportjwas 
full of helpfulness, hopefulness, and of the 
vigour of fresh new life. They were con- 
stantly being asked what Unitarians were 
doing? They knew that some of their 
finest preachers had to preach to half-empty 
pews; they could not often build large 
new chapels; there was very much that 
they could not do. They were glad that 
they were not making a new creed ora 
new catechism. What were they doing? 
Just the same work they had done in all 
the past years, pioneer work, making the 
way, preparing a highway for the Lord. 
Unitarians were like a little band of 
sappers and miners, who went ahead into 
the difficult places, to make the way 
ready for the multitude, who then went 
up on it. The leaders of the multitude 
asked, Where was the difficuity ? And even 
some of their own number were apt to 
think they might go back on their steps 
and join the multitude, and all go on com- 
fortably together. But was the path 
finished yet? And who was to do the 
pioneer work, if they did not? They had 
their dreams of a comprehensive Church, 
but they must remember, it was never be- 
hind them, it must ever-be before them, 
and they could never go back on their 
steps, even for the sake of fellowship. 
Their work was not finished, and that 
brave little organisation showed them the 
fallacy of thinking that it was. The 
response to its efforts to spread the good 
news was the answer to any such sugges- 
tion. Nearly 2,000 new applicants for 
literature proved how much need there 
was for that work, which they alone of 
all the churches were able to do. 
During the past year the number 


of constant correspondents had nearly 


doubled, and twenty new members had 
jomed one or other of their churches 
through the agency of the Mission. 
Each of those was worth a dozen ordinary 
good men. Perhaps the most interesting 
part of the report was the extracts from 
letters received from those seeking the 
truth, letters from thirsty souls, so much 
in need of a good fresh draught. There 
were half-timorous souls, who found the 
truth so strong that they were obliged 
to take it, in spite of the scruples and 
fears which even yet encompassed them ; 
when they had got through their fears 
they found the truth all the dearer to 
them. Then there were lonely souls, like 
one whose words were quoted in the 
report :—‘‘I wish there were a Unitarian 
Church here, it is dreadfully lonely to be 
one alone in one’s beliefs. Do you know 
of any Correspondence Class or Reading 
Circle I could join amongst Unitarians ? ” 
They could help lonely souls, knowing 
themselves what it was, through most of 
the year in their little isolated places. 

The need was there, and the organisa- 
tion was there—the great thinkers who 
spoke the good news, the workers who 
sent it out; what they always wanted was 
money to ¢arry on the work. They. — 
should pass that report with gratitude 
and pleasure, and then ask next year for 
another twice as full of work, and twice as 
long also in the matter of the subscription 
list. 

Miss Coopsr, in seconding, drew special 
attention to the Conferences at Stepney, 
which should prove useful to all Postal 
Mission correspondents. Writing was 
very good, but speaking was_ better, 
especially when there were difficulties to 
be solved, and thus to. bring correspondents 
face to face with sympathetic friends was 
a great service. 

Mr. H. Fisner Sort, a correspondent 
from Sheffield, told of what he owed to 
the Postal Mission. Five years ago he 
had written, out of curiosity, to see the 
literature offered, being then a Methodist. 
And he said frankly he had been dis- 
gusted with the books. Here, he felt, 
was someone trying to undermine his 
faith. But when later he was going in for 
an examination as alocal preacher he had 
come to a different conclusion. The con- 
viction had taken hold of him that God 
was a loving Father, and by that all else 
had to be judged. Eternal hell, total 
depravity, and afterwards the infallibility 
of the Bible would not stand the test. So 
the struggle went on within him, until a 
little over three years ago he obtained 
through a Postal Mission advertisement 
Stopford Brooke’s sermon on “ Eternal 
Punishment,” and this brought him satis- 
faction. He read it over and over again, 
and had passed on hundreds of it to others 
all over the country. He was attached to 
his work, to his Methodist connection, but 
conscience urged him on, and he had to 
separate from them. Among Unitarians 
he found in the preacher a man speaking 
in his natural voice, and he understood 
that “the highest life was always the 
soul’s in development.” They need not 
be discouraged. It was a good work, and 
it was sure to spread. 

The report having been adopted, Mr. 
W.H. Sxarussoxy, F.G.8., proposed the 
election of officers and committee for the 
ensuing year. He expressed his satisfac- 
tion that the Society did not confine itself 
to work done through the Post Office, and 
gave an interesting account of a recent visit 
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to Framlingham and Bedfield, where he 
had preached on Sunday, and on Monday 
had given a public lantern lecture at which 
the rector had been present, and others, 
unconnected with their body, had given 
cordial help. He spoke in high terms of 
the work at Bedfield under Mr. Amey’s 
care. 

Mrs. Powers seconded, as representing 
the Hampstead reading circle, which she felt 
to be a valuable branch of the work. The 
reading of great books, and the discussion 
of them, was one of the best agencies for 
creating warm sympathy, breaking down 
reserve, and leading to true friendship. 
The increase of the number of circles and 
of the numbers belonging to them, would 
only increase the debt they owed to the 
Postal Mission. 

Mr. G. Coszens Prior then gave an ac- 
count of the good work done by the Girls’ 
Home, under the superintendence of Mrs. 
Rogers, in connection with the John 
Pounds Mission at Portsmouth. Another 
Postal Mission correspondent, from a 
colliery district in South Wales, told of 
the benefit he had received when a member 
of an orthodox Baptist Church, and of the 
new light Unitarianism had brought to 
him; and Miss Freeman Crarxe spoke 
of the great value of the work, of which 
she had had intimate experience in 
America. 

A vote of thanks to the President, 
moved by the Rev. F. Summers, brought 
the meeting to a close. 


ESSEX HALL TEMPERANCE 
ASSOCIATION. 


Tue sixth annual meeting of this 
Association was held in Essex Hall on 
Friday evening, May 26, under the 
presidency of the Right Hon. the Earl of 
Carlisle. 

There was a large attendance of 
members and friends, including Lady 
Cecilia Roberts, Mrs. Ormiston Chant, 
the Revs. W. G. Tarrant, H. Shaen Solly, 
Peter Dean, C. D. Badland, W. T. Jones, 
A. L. Smith, T, A. Thomas,.F.. Summers, 
A. Harvie, T. Lloyd Jones, Fisher Jones, 
W. C. Pope, V. D. Davis, and others. 

The proceedings opened with a hymn, 
followed by prayer, and the PresipEent 
announced that letters of regret had been 
received from Mrs. H. S. Solly, the 
former Treasurer of the Association, the 
Revs. R. A. Armstrong, W. Copeland 
Bowie, J. Estlin Carpenter, J. Drummond, 
S. A. Steinthal, and F. Allen. 

Mr. T. A. Epwarps, in presenting the 
Treasurer’s statement of accounts, pointed 
out that the increase of £10 in the ex- 
penditure was due to the fact that the 
accounts were for fifteen months, being 
brought down to the end of March, and 
the balance in hand of £17 Os. 1d. was 
also due to some of the New Year’s sub- 
scriptions having come in, and only a 
quarter's expenses having fallen upon 
them. The total receipts were £73 Os. 13d., 
the whole expenditure £63 4s. 5d. He 
expressed regret that a resolution on 
Sunday closing had not been brought 
forward by the B. and F.U.A., but had 
been passed on to their Society. It was 
a matter of course that they would pass 
such a resolution, but it ought to have 
been dealt with by the Society represent- 
ing their whole body. 

Mr. J. Brepauu, secretary, read the 
Comunittee’s Report, which stated that 


there were fifty-eight societies now on the 
roll, and 123 individual members; 10,173 
copies of Young Duys had been issued at 
half price to members of Bands of Hope, 
involving a charge of £7 8s. 63d. to the 
Association, which was held to be well 
spent. Successful united meetings, both 
in North and South London, had been 
held. The circulating libraries, each con- 
taining thirty-five volumes, offered on 
loan io affiliated societies, had not been 
used as much as had been hoped. The 
gift by the Unitarian Temperance Society 
of Boston, U.S., of 500 copies of the Rev. 
J.T. Sunderland’s pamphlet, “Some World 
Aspects of the Temperance Question,” was 
cordially acknowledged. 

The CuarrMAN, in moving the adoption 
of the report, said that he had noticed 
among recent speakers on the Temperance 
question a certain note of discouragement. 
He did not know why, unless it was that 
they were thinking mainly of the legisla- 
tive side of the question and the delays in 
legislation. He had good hopes that Lord 
Peel’s report would tend to the shortening 
of those delays. But even if there was 
some delay in legislation, it was a truism 
to say that whatever legislation they 
obtained would be ineffective unless sup- 
ported by a mass of Temperance,opinion 
of strong teetotalers. in the country. 
They had to prevent the time from being 
wasted, by increasing the body of that 
opinion, that would make legislation 
possible, and when made, effectual. There 
were those ‘who thought that having 
worked for a certain number of years, it 
was not likely that they would gain any 
larger proportion of the people; that they 
had already secured the co-operation of 
those who by temperament and character 
were likely to join them. That might be 
so in districts which had been thoroughly 
worked by their Temperance Societies. But 
there were classes of society and large dis- 
tricts which had not been so worked. 

Some religious denominations had put 
the Temperance question in thefore-front of 
their work, but others had not done so. 
He felt that the character of the work was 
such as to demand the sanction and the 
help of any religious body, however liberal 
and however sensible, and he hoped their 
meeting would help forward that object. 
Statistics seemed to show that the con- 
sumption of alcohol per head was not 
now so great in this country as in some 
foreign countries. But it was not enough 
simply not to head the list and just to 
miss the evil distinction of being the most 
drunken nation inthe world. They ought 
to be in a better position than that. But 
in so far as they had achieved anything 
in that direction, it was the work of 
Temperance Societies, and, above all, of 
Bands of Hope. 

The CuHairman then quoted some 
evidence that had recently come to his 
knowledge. An officer in command of a 
recruiting district in Lancashire had 
informed him that of the thousand 
young men last recruited in his district, 
four hundred were teetotalers. This 
average had additional force, when it 
was borne in mind that recruits were 
generally drawn from a class specially 
open to temptation. A teetotaler was no 
longer laughed at in the Army, but receive 
encouragement and was respected by his 
comrades. 

Another piece of evidence came from 
Khartoum, where two companies of a 
regiment had been lately sent, Un- 


fortunately it bore a bad character for 
drunkenness. Those two companies found 
themselves at Khartoum where no liquor 
was to be got, and one of the officers over- 
heard some of the men at work, when one 
said to his comrade: ‘ Well, I don’t like 
this place. I don’t hold with this not 
getting any drink, but I’m bound to say I 
feel a sight better for it.” The narrator 
was not a teetotaler and did not know he 
was addressing one. 

It was sometimes affirmed that the 
improvements in the drinking habits of 
the community were due to education, but 
education by itself would not do what they 
wanted. There was, no doubt, improve- 
ment in the matter of drunkenness after 
dinner among the richer classes, but there 
were other evils formerly unknown, and it 
was difficult to say whether the former open 
drankenness was as mischievous as the 
nipping that goes on now. It was not 
enough to say that they wanted the work- 
ing classes to be like the rich, they wanted 
them to be better; in many respects the 
well-to-do would have to learn from the 
working classes. 

The motion was seconded by the Rev. 
W.C. Porz, and supported by the Rey. 
T. Luoyp Jonxs, who said that the Asso- 
ciation had all the machinery for much 
more extended work, and he hoped the 
Committee. would take further measures 
to spread their literature throughout the 
country, and make it felt that theirs was a 
notional society. 

The Rev. W. G. Tarrant, in moving the 
election of officers, explained that the 
Committee of the British and Fureign 
Unitarian Association had thought that 
the Sunday Closing resolution would be 
more appropriately dealt with by that 
Association, which ought to be recognised 
as representing their whole community in 
the matter of Temperance. 

The Rey. V. D. Davis seconded the re- 
solution, which was carried. 

Mrs. L. Ormiston Cunt, in an eloquent 
speech, then moved the following resolu- 
tion :—‘ That in the opinion®of this meet- 
ing the sale of intoxicating drinks to 
children under sixteen years of age should: 
be prohibited by law, and that copies of 
the resolution be forwarded to the Home 
Secretary and to the member of Parlia- 
ment for the Strand Division.” 

Referring for the moment to the Sun- 
day Closing resolution, she was amazed to 
hear doubts expressed as to the passing of 
a resolution on the subject by any liberal, 
religious body. The whole couatry was 
sound upon the question, and the only 
antagonists were the manifest supporters 
of the drink traffic. It ought to be patent 
to every man and woman that only by 
closing the public-houses on Sunday could 
we approach to a happy, bright and sober 
day of rest—a day which should draw the 
soul upwards to the Unseen Kingdom. 
The sale of intoxicating drinks to children 
was closely connected with the Sunday 
Closing question, and all who had any 
experience of life in the London slums 
know something of that. She had to 
witness every Sunday the painful spectacle 
of. little girls employed during a great 
part of Sunday, fetching drink for their 
fathers, who were, in many instances, too 
drunk to fetch it for themselves. It was 
a direct violation of the law. Nothing 
else than white hot enthusiasm on the 
part of reformers would prevent Eng- 
land from being totally throttled by the 
drink traffic. It had not’ only its grip on 
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the neck of the Churches, but seemed also 
to have gripped the neck of the law, as 
shown by the recent refusal to allow, out 
of the Borough Rate, the expenses of a 
chief constable in opposing the renewal 
of licenses. Mrs. Chant referred in terms 
of warm appreciation to the Rey. J. T. 
Sunderland’s pamphlet, “Some World 
Aspects of the Temperance Question,” 
and also to a book on the Temperanee 
Question by Mr. Joshua’ Rowntree, the 
finest utterance on the subject which had 
yet appeared. 

It was not necessarily foolish or wicked 
people who fell victims to drink. Alcohol 
was a brain poison, and the educated were 
subject to special dangers, 

The British nation spent 154 millions of 
money last year in intoxicating drinks, 
which meant an appalling amount of 
misery and degradation, and piling up the 
burdens of the coming generations. 
_ England is proud of its Christianity, but 
to enable her to hold her head high among 
the nations of the world, its people must 
be taught to do their duty to each other, 
and help each other to fight and labour for 
the Kingdom to come. 

The Rev. A. Harvis, in seconding the 
resolution, said it was high time that 
ministers should speak out fearlessly, and 
that the work of the Churches ought not to 
be crippled. because of owners of public- 
houses and brewers. Magistrates in many 
places had exercised a salutary influence 
by making their opinion in this question 
known to licensees, but it could only be 
fully dealt with by the force of law. 

The resolution was unanimously carried. 

Mr. H. G. CHancELLor moved— 

That this meeting regards with much satis- 
faction the conclusive evidence as to the good 
results of Sunday closing in Scotland, Ireland, 
and Wales, which has recently been submitted 
to the Royal Commission, and earnestly calls 
upon Parliament to pass a Sunday Closing 
Bill for England, in order that similar advan- 
tages may be realised in this country. 

This, he said, was not a question of 
party politics, and he protested against the 
exclusion of that resolution from the 
agenda of the B. and F.U.A. 

The resolution was seconded by Mr. L. 
TavENER, and having been supported in 
an eloquent speech by Mr. Brern Coanpra 
Pat, of the Brahmo Somaj, Calcutta, was 
unanimously adopted. 

A cordial vote of thanks to the Harl of 
Carlisle for presiding and to Mrs. Ormis- 
ton Chant for her address, moved by. Mr. 
A. J. Pain, seconded by Mr. H. Pallister 
Young, brought the meeting to a close. 


Country Air ror WEAK AND AILING 
Curtpren.—Miss A. Lawrence, 23, Camp- 
den House Chambers, Campden-hill, 
London, W., begs to acknowledge, with 
many thanks, receipt for this fund of the 
followingsums: H.G.Chancellor, Esq.,10s.; 
C. Jecks, Esq., £1 ; P. M. Martineau, Esq., 
£1 1s.; O. Nettlefold, Esq., £1 1s.; J. F. 
Schwann, Esq., £5 ; W. Spiller, Esq., £5 ; 
Miss H. Woods, 10s. 6d. > 


St 


To CorrusponpEents.—Letters, &c., 
received from the following :—W. E.A. A.; 
OF De BustGee Bek. WaCowAr Hae. 
RR. Je De Ame Miee st Cao H.. basen Seeplears 
C.T.; F. W.; 8. F. W. (all three at once, 
thanks). 


PROVINCIAL LETTER. 


LONDON. 


THe readers of last week’s Inquirer 
need not be told that many instructive and 
helpful words were spoken at the meetings 
which it amply chronicled. As one who 


| attended the whole series of public gather- 


ings which began on Tuesday afternoon 
and ended on Friday night, I may venture 
to add some impressions of them. From 
the- point of view of numbers, I think last 
year’s anniversary must claim the palm, 
though I should not be surprised to learn 
that actual count showed as many to be 
present at the conversazione as last year; 
and certainly the congregation on Wed- 
nesday morning was larger than in several 
recent years. The Hssex Hall lecture, too, 
was very well attended—in two senses ; if 
the audience had been less attentive it 
must have missed much of the close- 
packed and elevating thought which Mr. 
Wicksteed gave them. During the week 
a large number of well-known friends 
were seen and heard, the Lancashire con- 
tingent being specially strong. Last year’s 
interim meeting of the National Conference 
brought together more representatives of 
the congregations than usually attend at 


‘ Whitweek, and they seem to have got 


back to the average this year; but among.) 
those whom we missed were several who’ 
have been frequently amongst us, and 
whose counsel is of the wisest and 
weightiest. The weakest point that occurs 
to my mind in recalling the week’s work 
is the discussion after the papers on Thurs- 
day morning. But discussions usually are 
not our strong point. 

The experiment was tried of dividing 
the purely business part of the annual 
meeting of the British and Foreign Uni- 
tarian Association from the more distinctly 
declaratory and hortatory utterances which 
we naturally expect on such an occasion. 
It was quite a success. The idea, I believe, 
was the President’s, and in other ways the 
programme benefited by his suggestions. 
Dr. Herford, it need not be said, has been 
a hard-working President. Hveryone 
would expect that of him, and would know 
that no considerations of personal comfort 
would be allowed by him to excuse him 
from the labours in which he delights. It 
is well known that in the course of the 
summer he will receive a ministerial co- 
adjutor, the Rev. E. M. Daplyn, in his work 
at Hampstead. We all affectionately 
trust that the assistance thus given him 
may enable him to renew his youth like 
the eagle—though that is not exactly the 
creature that most appropriately suggests 
his kind, wise, and cheery nature. The 
Association has not had many ministerial 
Presidents in the course of its history ; 
but the three who in recent years have 
held the office—Dr. Crosskey, Mr. Dowson, 
and Dr. Herford—have assuredly not been 
less useful in the capacity of leaders of 
business than in that of leaders of thought. 

Since my last letter the Rev. R. H. U. 
Bloor has been happily welcomed to thé 
work at Hackney, and has been introduced 
to London friends generally at the annual 
meeting of the District Unitarian Society. 
His work, in common with that of most 
ministers in London, has to be done in the 
face of much difficulty, and perhaps there 
are difficulties peculiar to the district 
surrounding the new Gravel Pit Church. 
But Mr. Bloor seems to have all the 
brightness and energy demanded by the 


situation, and we hope soon to congratulate 
him on unmistakable successes as pastor 
and preacher. 

Highgate still awaits the successor 
to its first minister, Mr. Spears, though 
the words recall one at once to the 
real impossibility of finding anyone to fill 
all the offices and do all the work which, 
to the last of his strenuous life, occupied 
our late friend. Not in one place alone, 
nor in two, his cheery presence and helpful 
words are missed sorely. His personality 
and energy were such that his removal 
leaves a great gap, and his bereaved co- 
workers in many places have passed 
through. many hours of anxiety, and 
almost of gloom, since his death. They 
are working on, however, bravely and 
effectively in their several ways; and the 
Highgate friends are, I understand, very 
hopeful of securing a strong and able 
minister for their leader before long. The 
ministry to which such a leader will be 
called is second to few or none in London. 
It isin the midst of a great residential 
population of the middle and humbler 
classes. Already a wide-spread area of 
influence is reached through the schools 
and other institutions; and of the 
congregation itself a most interesting and 
important section is that formed by the 
girls of Channing House School. When 
one reflects on the invaluable service to be 
rendered to our cause by women, the 
potentialities of a ministry which includes 
the spiritual training of so many intelligent 
daughters of our people are clearly very 
great. May the selection prove a wise 
and beneficial one in every way ! 

The report of the annual meeting of the 
District Unitarian Society, already referred 
to, drew attention to the difficult position 
at Bermondsey. It was resolved at the 
meeting to commend a special form of 
church work for the people at this centre, 
and some steps have been taken, I believe, 
towards the formation of a committee ad 
hoc, and distinct from the society which 
has hitherto had charge of the church. 
It is, however, too soon to announce any 
scheme; I can only express the earnest 
hope that when the appeal comes our 
London friends in easicr localities will not 
in any way starve this effort to help the 
people of Bermondsey. 

Happy news comes from Richmond. 
Our church there is at last, by dint of 
much perseverance and rare self-denial, 
free from debt. If this is not absolutely 
so to the letter, I am assured that June 
will not vanish before the very last 
farthing is paid. I am fortunate in know- 
ing a little intimately the story of this 
seemingly prosaic event; itis a story too 
eeeteoT alinoas wrote too sacred—to 
tell here. But never has it been easier to 
follow the apostolic injunction, and to 
“rejoice with them that do rejoice.” 
“Free Church” has been the name of this 
place since it was erected three years ago ; 
but now it is doubly free. If any debt- 
burdened minister and committee want to 
know how the happy consummation has 
been reached let him and them consult 
Mr. Farrington, and be prepared, as the 
son of Sirach says, “ for trial.” 

Of course money can be raised in various 
ways. One way of raising it is by holding a 
great ——,but dare I write the word? Last 
week Dr. Blake Odgers was among the 
speakers at the evening meeting on 
Wednesday, and as usual, not to say in- 
evitable, he made a good speech, full of go 
and earnestness, Had Londoners been 
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asked beforehand they would have 
declared with one consent that inevitably 
he must mention—and something more 
than mention—the great London Bazaar. 
But not one syllable about it escaped 
his lips. Several times our expectant 
hearts beat quickly; we thought it was 
coming ; he was “leading up to it”—no, 
he wasn’t. 
week’s Inquirer turns again to the full- 


page announcement of the Bazaar, and 
reads it once more very carefully, from the 
statement of needs and prospects to the 
very handsome list of subscriptions already 
promised, he must see that the Chairman 
of the Executive Committee of the Bazaar 
could not possibly have forgotten the 
Human nature is but human— 
though Mr. Grosvenor Lee said something 
about “thirty years a lawyer” which 
might tend to differentiate some from 
But which of us having already 
thousand 
raise them to 
ten or twelve thousand, would—or even 
except Dr. Odgers—have kept 
My belief is that 


subject. 


others. 
secured some five or 
pounds, and eager to 


six 


could, 
silence about it? 
it was supreme tactics. Sometimes silence 
speaks more than words, and subjects like 


persons may be conspicuous by their 
absence. However that may be, our friends | 
everywhere must know that the Bazaar 
project is going forward most energetically. 
All the London congregations, and some 
beyond the area, have their bands of 
honourable women, not a few, meeting 
regularly to sew and practice other allied 
Treasurers are busy as bees. ‘Com- 
mittees meet and work. One committee is 
going to play—<Comus” to wit, m a 
sylvan spot famous in literature, as is 
And all is ‘for the benefit of this 
great scheme—lI hope, most earnestly, a 
great scheme for helping on the work in 
But I must not wax eloquent 
so 


arts. 


fitting. 


London, 
where our learned 
significantly silent. 


leader was 


(It is true that in the comparative 
privacy of a meeting consisting largely of 

. ladies—namely, the annual meeting of 
the Central Postal Mission—Dr. Odgers 
did speak fully and forcibly on the subject. 
of the Bazaar, but it will not do to spoil, 


my point by that circumstance !) 
W. G. Tarrant, 


Tux Anntal Meeting of the Society for 
the Relief of Aged and Infirm Protestant 
Dissenting Ministers was held on Tuesday, 


May 30, at the Sunday-school Union 


House, 56, Old Bailey, Robert Grace, Esq. . 


presiding. The report showed that 
£905 had been distributed among seventy- 
two aged and infirm ministers during the 
past year, and several new applications 
are under consideration. Subscriptions 
and donations will be thankfully received 
by the Treasurer, Philip Cadby, Hsq., 24, 
St. Peter’s-square, Hammersmith, W., or 
by the Secretary, the Rev. P. G.- Scorey, 
Gibbons House, Billingshurst, Sussex. 


Eprs’s Cocoa Essencr.—A Turin Cocoa.—The 
choicest roasted nibs of the natural Cocoa, on being 
subjected to powerful hydraulic pressure, give forth 
their excess of oil, ieaving for use a finely flavoured 
powder—a product which, when prepared with 
boiling water, has the consistence of tea, of which 
it is now with many, beneficially taking the place. 
Its active principle being a gentle nerve stimulant, 
supplies the needed energy without unduly exciting 
the system. Sold only in labelled tins, If unable 
to.obtain it of your tradesman, a tin will be sent 
poe free for 9 stamps.—James Epps and Co., Ltd., 

omceopathic Chemists, London, ; 


Now, when the reader of last 


NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES. 


pe 


[Notices and Reports for th s Departmen¢ should 
beas brief as possible and be sent in by Thursday 


Morning.) 
eae 


APPEALS. 


Belfast Domestic Mission.—A movement has 
been set on foot for the purpose of helping parents 
connected with the Mission to obtain for their 
children a short country holiday in the summer. 
It is hoped that it may be possible to arrange such 
a holiday for adults also who may be in need. of 
rest.and change. The committee desire to enlist 
the interest of all friends of the Mission in their 
new undertaking, and they appeal to them for 
financial help. Any contribution sent to the secre- 
tary of the movement, Mr. Geo, J. Slipper, will be 
gratefully acknowledged. 

Panteg.—The chapel at Panteg, three.and a-half 
miles from Newcastle Emlyn, Cardiganshire, was 
built in 1764 and rebuilt many years afterwards. 
There remains a small band of earnest worshippers, 
who now desire to carry out necessary repairs at an 
expense of about £40 beyond what they themselves 
can raise. They, therefore, appeal for help from 
friends at a distance. Donations may be sent to the 
Rev. J. Williams, Panteg, Newcastle Emlyn, or to 
Mr. Samuel Hughes, Llwynbedw, Newcastle Emlyn, 


rd . 
Bessell's Green.—Spring services were held in 


the old Meeting-house last Sunday. The com- 
munion table, stove, &c., were beautifully decorated 


with flowers, and exclusively spring hymns were. 
‘sung. After the evening service further music and 
readings were contributed by friends, : { 


Hollywood, near Birmingham.—The annual 
spring flower services were held in Kingswood 
Chapel on Sunday last. The chapel was prettily 
decorated with flowers and pot plants. The Rev. 
J. H. Matthews preached mourning and evening to 
good congregations, and, the day being very favour- 
able, friends from Birmingham were present. The 
collections amounted to £3 153. 6d. At the close 
of the morning service the annual meeting was 
held, at which Mr. Lewis Lloyd was elected 
treasurer, and the usual business was transacted. 

London : Essex Church.—The Rev. F. K. 
Freeston, who has been concluding his holiday of 
convalescence in Italy, is to preach again on Sunday 
week, June 11, and proposes on the evening of that 
day to begin a.short series of addresses on ‘‘The 
Churches and Saints of Italy: their Teaching for 
To-day.” 

London: Peckham.—A series of summer ex- 
cursions, under the auspices of the Literary Society 
connected with the Avondale Church, was in- 
augurated on Saturday last by a visit to the 
Natural History. Department of the- British 
Museum, South Kensington. Dr. Woodward, F.R.S., 
the eminent geologist, kindly acted as conductor of 
the party, and, a comprehensive tour of the 
museum being, of course, out of the question, con- 
fined his descriptive remarks to a few types of bird 
lifeand marine mammalia, for an hour and. a-half, 
entertaining his hearers (about thirty in number) 
with an admirable discourse on the exhibits 
selected. At the conclusion of his remarks, which 
were enlivened by many touches of quaint humour, 
Dr. Woodward was cordially thanked by his 
audience, and a hope was generally expressed that 
the afternoon’s enjoyable experience might soon be 
repeated. 


London : Welsh Services.—The service last 


Sunday evening was conducted by the Rev. T, A, 


Thomas, of Pantydefaid, who preached from the 
text, “‘ Watchman, what of the night ?” The con- 
gregation numbered nearly 50... After the sermon 
Mr. Thomas and the Rev. T. Lloyd Jones, of Liver- 
pool, who was also present, gave a few words of 
kindly advice, sympathy, and exhortation to the 
friends present. 

Manchester : Goulden-street Ministry to the 
Poor.—On Whit-Saturday about 80 poor folk were 
taken by the Rev. B. Walker, by lurries, to spend 
the day at Sale Lodge, where Mrs. James Worth- 
ington kindly {entertained them duricg the day, 
Through the kindness of a “ Friend” an extra treat 
was given on the Wednesday to the poor who are 
attached to the mission, and which included a visit 
of the adults to Whitwerth Park and museum, and 
a good tea afterwards. Mr. Walker still regrets 
his inability to procure a larger meeting-room’ to 


accommodate the numbers who have gathered round 


him. 
Stalybridge.—On Whit-Sunday the usual Whit- 


suntide school service was held in the afternoon. 
The church was crowded with scholars, teachers, 
and parents, about 400 being present, The scholars 


sang the Whitsuntide hymns, and the Rey. W. 
Harrison conducted the service. On Thursday, 
25th ult., the annual Sunday-school procession took 

lace through the town, led by a brass band and 
as The afternoon was spent ina field. On 
Saturday the teachers, to the number of 50, went 
on a picnic to Chatsworth. 


NONCONFORMIST MARRIAGE ACT, 


Tur following memorandum has been 
issued from the office of the Registrar- 
General :— 


Inquiries having been made of the 
Registrar-General as to whether strong 
iron chests or boxes, such as are used by 
Registrars of Births, Deaths and Marriages, 
would be regarded by him as sufficiently 
suitable receptacles for holding the 
Marriage Registers, Certified Copy Forms, 
&¢c., which are supplied to authorised per- 
sons for use under the Marriage Act, 1898, 
he is disposed to consider that such strong 
iron boxes would ‘be satisfactory, because, 
although not strictly “fireproof safes” 
(Rules and Regulations, page 1), as 
generally understood, these boxes have 
in some cases of fires in Registrars’ houses 
preserved the Registers and documents 
inside them. uninjured. 

The Registrars’ iron boxes are 17 inches 
long, 11 inches wide and 8 inches deep—all 
inside measurements—and it is understood 
the cost of those originally supplied to 
the Registrars was about fifty shillings 
each. 

The Registrar-General is unable to say 
where they can be obtained now; but from 
applications which have recently been 
made to him, he thinks it probable that 
announcements on the subject by ad- 
vertisement from safe makers may be 
looked for shortly. 

The Register Books are eich 15 inches 
long, 10 inches wide, and 4 inch thick, 
and are bound in stiff covers. The Forms 
for Quarterly Certified Copies must be 
kept locked up with the Registers, 


Ir is not the most active people to 
whom we owe the most. It is the lives, 
like the stars, which simply pour down on 
us the calm light of their bright and 
faithful being, up to which we look and 
out of which we gather the deepest calm 
and courage. It seems to me that there 
is reassurance here for many of us who 
seem to have no chance for active useful- 
ness. We can do nothing for our fellow- 
men. . But still it is good to know we can 
be something for them; to know (and 
this we may know surely) that no man or 
woman of the humblest sort can really be 
strong, gentle, pure, and good, without 
the world being the better for it, without 
somebody being helped and comforted by 
the very existence of that gooduess.— 
Phillips Brooks. Sd 


PRAYERS: NEW AND OLD. 
Suitable for Church, Family, or Private Worship. 
By P. E. WIZARD. 


Wituiams & Noraate, 14, Henrietta-street, London. 
Price 1s, net. 


“‘The prayers are redolent of the deeper piety of all ages 
and sections of the Christian Church. They are arranged 
and selected so as to meet the needs especially of those who 
seek to combine ancient devotion with modern conceptions 
of God and min. The book is a good one.” —INQUIRER. - 

‘ihe yearnings and outreachings of the human. heart 
Were never expressed in truer language nor in fewer 
words.”—Rovuk,. 

“‘ The conipiler’s aim has beén to include only such gems 
of devotional desix'e as have been fitly wedded to beautiful 
pt and in this he has been successful,”—LITERARY 
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OUR CALENDAR. 
= 7 reo ——S ‘ 
SUNDAY, Jone 4. 
— 


S&S It is requested that notice of any altera- 
‘> tion in the Calendar be sent to the Pub- 
lisher not later than Thursday afternoon. 


Bermondsey, Fort-road, Upper Grange-road, 11 a.m. 
and 7 P.M., Rev. HAROLD RYLETT, 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 

~-11-a.M. and 7 P.M., Revs FRepERIC ALLEN, 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Churcb, Effra-road, 
11 a.M., Rev. HaroLtp RYLETT?, and 7 P.M., Rev. 

- B.C. Denny. 

Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-rd., West 
Croydon, 11 4.M. and 7 P.M., Rev. J, PAGE Horrs, 

Deptford, Church-street, ll. 15 A. M, and 6.30 P.M., 
Rev. A. J. MARCHANT. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting-hill- gate, 11am 
aud 7 P.M., Rev. W. ‘Sropparr, B.A. 

Forest-gate, corner of Duubar-road, Upton-lane, 

~ 11 a.m. and 6.30 p.M., Rev. H, Woops Prrris. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham-place, 
11 a.M. and 7 p.m., Rev. R. H. U. Buoor. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn- hill Chapel, 11.15 a.m., Rev. 
Brooke HeErrorD, D.D., and 7 P.M., Rev. J. E. 
Stroncr. The Communion at the close of 
Morning Service. 

Highgate Hill, Unitarian Christian Church, 11 a.m. 
and 7 P.M., Rev. Joun Howarp. 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 a.m. 
and 7 P.M., Rev. G. Dawes Hicks, M. Le Ph D. 

Kentish Town. Free Christian Church, Clarence- 
road, 11 a.m., Rev. J. E, Stronaz, and 7 PM., 

~ Rev. A. Farquuarson, 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 a.m., Rev. A Farquuarson, 
and 7.p.M., Rev. Brooke HEeRForD, D.D. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High-street, 
11 a.M. and 7 p.m., Rev. W. C. Porr. 

Little Portland-street Chapel, near Oxford-circus, 
11.15 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev H. Rawrrnas, M.A. 
Morning, “ Faith and Work.” 

Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal Green, 
11 A.M. and 7 p.m., Rev. W. G. CapMan. 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 a.m. and 6.30 P.M., 
Rev. G. Carrer. Sunday School Anniversary 
and Flower Services. 

Plumstead, Common road Unitarian Church, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. L. JENKINS JONES. 

Richmond Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15 a.m. 
and 7 p.M., Rev. S. FARRINGTON. 

Stepney- -Green, College Chapel, 11 a.m., Mr. Luck: 

ING TAVENER, and 7 P.M. 

Stoke Newington, The Green, 11.15 a.m. and7 P.M. 
Rev. W. Woonina, B.A. 

Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church East-hill, 
11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A. 

Wood Green, Unity Hall, 11 a.m. and.7 e.m., Rev. 
Dr. MUMMERY, 


—_——_ 
PROVINCIAL, 


: Bara, Trim-street Chapel, 11 a.m. and 6.30 P.m., 

Rev, A. N. Buatourorp, B A. 

Beprorp, Library (side room), 11.15 a.m., Rev. 
RowLAnD HILL. 

BrrMINGHAM, Church of the Messiah, 11 a.m. and 

~ 6.380 p.m., Rev. L. P. Jacks, 

Buackroon, Banks-street, North Shore, 10.45 a.m 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. W. Binns. 

BLACKPOOL, Unitarian Lay Church, Masonic Hall, 
Waterloo- road, South Shore, 6.30 p.m. 

Boorse, Free Church, Stanley-road, 11 a.m., Rev. 
D. Davis, and 6. 30 p.M., Rev. H. W. Hawkes. 

BourNemourH Unitarian Church, West-hill- road, 
11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. C. C. Cox. 


Barrauroy, Christ Church (Free Christian), New-road | 


North-street, 11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. A. Hoop 

Boxton, Hartington- road Church, 11. a.m. and 
7 p.M., Rev. GEORGE STREET, 

CANTERBURY, Blackfriars, 11 a.m. 

Deat and WALMER, Free Christian Church, High- 
st., Ll a.m. and 6. 30 P.M. 

Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 P.M. , Rev. S. Burrows. 

EASTBOURNE, Lismore: road, Terminus-road,114.M. 
and 6. 30 P.M., Rey. G. ‘Sr. Crair, 

GUILDFORD, Ward-street Church, 11 a.m. and 

~ 6.30 p.m, Mr. E. S. Lane BUCKLAND. 

Hors, Free Christian Church, Worthing-road, 
11 aM. and 6.30 p.m, Rev. J. 5 Marten, 

Lzzps, Mill Hill, 10.45 a.m. and 6.30 p.m., Rev. C. 
HARGROVE, M. A. 

LIscaRD (Concert Hall), for New Baranron aud Dis- 
TRICT, 11 A.M. and 6.30P.M., Rev. Ltoyp Tuomas, 

Livereoot, Hope-street Church, 11 a.M. and 6.30 
p.M.,; Rev. A. CoBDEN Smire, 

LryzRrPoon, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth 11 a:m. 

~ » and 6.30 p.M., Rev, SamurL THompeson, 


Liverroot Renshaw-street Chapel, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 p.m., Rev. Dr. KiEIn. 

Manonester, Sale, 11 a.m. and 6,30 p.m. Rev. 
J. Forrest. : 

Manonester, Strangeways, 10,30 a.m.and 6.30z.™, 
Rev. W. R. SHANKS. 

MArGatE, Forester’s Hall (Side Entrance) Union- 
crescent, 11 a.m., Mr. C. A, GINEVER. 

OxrorD, Manchester College, 11.30 a.m, Rev. 
J. 1. OpcErs, M.A, 

PortsMouTH, General Baptist Chapel, St. Thomas- 
street, 6.45 p.M,, Mr. THomas Bonn. 

TortsmourH, High-street Chapel, 11 a.m. and 
6.45 p.m., Mr. G. Cosens Prior. 

Ramsaatg, Assembly Rooms, High-street, 6.30 P.m., 
Mr. C. A. GINEVER. 


| Reapine, Unitarian Free Church London-road, 


11.15 a.M.and 6.30 p.M., Rev. E. A. Voysry, B.A. 

SoarBorovuaH, Westborough, 10.45 a.M.and 7 P.M, 
Rev. E. L. H. THomas, B.A. 

SourHrort, Portland-street Church, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 p.m., Rev. C. H. WELLBELOVED. 

Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 p.m., Services by Members of the 
Congregation. 

Tunsripcke Weis, Mechanics’ Institute, Dudley- 
road, 11 a.m. and 6.30 p.m., Mr. HERBERT RIx. 

York, St. Saviourgate Chapel, 11 a.m. and 6.30 P.M., 
Rev. A. W. Timms, of Stourbridge. 


ot 


Care Town, Free Protestant Unitarian Church 
Hout-street, 6.30 p.m., Rev. R. BALMFORTH. 


OUTH-PLACE ETHICAL SOCIETY, 

SOUTH-PLACE, FINSBURY.—June 4ih, 

at 11.15, HERBERT BURROWS, “ The Unem- 
ployed and the Housing of the People.” 


THICAL RELIGION SOCIETY, 
STEINWAY HALL, PORTMAN-SQUARE, 
S.W.—June 4th, at 11.15, Dr. WASHINGTON 


SULLIVAN, “The Cult of the Body and the 
Saving of the Soul.” 
OSTAL MISSION RELIGIOUS 


CONFERENCE NEXT SUNDAY AFTER- 


NOON at COLLESE CHAPEL, STEPNEY- 
GREEN, at Five o’clock... “ Peace.” Subject. in- 
troduced by C. E. Mauricz, E:q. Tea at Six 


o'clock. All welcome. 


ULPIT SUPPLY.— The Rev. W. 

STODDART, B.A., is at LIBERTY to take 

occasional Sunday duty.—30, West Bank, Stamford- 
hill, London, N. 


] TtTHCENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY 
apes Tea LONDON BRIDGE 
E 


Interest on Loans reduced to Four-and-a-half 
_ per Cent.> 


DIRECTORS. 
Chairman —Sir H. W. Lawrence, 
Mincing-lane, E.C. 
Deputy-Chairman—Mark H, Jupaz, A.R.1.B.A., 
7, Pall Mall, S.W. 
F. HLA. Hanpoastte, F.S.1., 5, Old Queen-st., 8.W. 
Miss Orme, 118, Upper Tulse-hill, 5.W. 
STEPHEN SEAWARD TAYLER, 151, Brixton-road, S.W. 
and Mrs. Henry Rutt, 1, Randolph-gardens, N.W. 


Bart., 21 


PREFERENCE SHARES £10, Interest 44 per 
cent. DEPOSITS received at 3, 3}, and 4 per cent., 
witbdrawable at short notice. 


LIBERAL ADVANCES promptly made. 
Monthly repayment, including principal, premium 
and interest for each £100 advanced—21 years, 
13s, 6d. ; 18 years, 14s. 9d. 3.15 years, 16s. 1d. ; 
10 years, £1 ls, 8d. Survey Fee to £500, half- Ad 
guinea. 

Special facilities given to persons desiring to pur 
chase houses for their own occupation. Prospectus 


free. 
FREDERICK LONG, a anaeer 


“FREDK. LONG & SON, 
AUCTIONEERS, SURVEYORS, HOUSE & LAND AGENTS 
4, Adelaide Place, London Bridge, E.C. 


Rents Collected, and the entire management of 
Property in any part of London or Suburbs under- 
taken. Valuations for Probate, &c. 


BIRTHS. 


Dartyn—On Friday, May 26th, at Kingsley Villa, 
Norwich, the wife of the Rev. Edgar Daplyn, 
of a daughter. De ie 


| Sanitary arrangements certified by J. 


Schools, ete, 


od 


ANCHESTER COLLEGE, 
OXFORD. 


“The College adheres to its original principle of 
freely imparting Theological knowledge without 
insisting on the adoption of particular Theological 
doctrines,” 

The ANNUAL PROCEEDINGS in connection 
with the CLOSING of the SESSION will take 
place at the College on Thursday and Friday, 
June 22nd and 23rd. 

The Rev. Cuartes Harcrove, M.A., will deliver 
the Address tothe Students on Thursday, 
June 22nd, at Five o’clock p.m. 

The ANNUAL MEETING of TRUSTEES will 
be held on Friday, June 23rd, at Half-past Eleven 
o'clock a.M., for the usual business. 

Rey. H. ENFIELD DOWSON, B.A,, 
Gee Cross, Hyde ; 

A. H. WORTHINGION, B.A., 
1, St. James’-square, Manchester. 


4 DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS (Limitep), BIRMINGHAM, 
ESTABLISHED 1876. 


Secs. 


Heap Misrress:—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG 
(Girton College, Cambridge ; Medieval and Modern 
Languages Tripos. For three years Student of 
Languages and Continental Methods of Teaching in 
Germany and France). 


BOARDING HOUSE, 

Thorne Hill, Augustus-road, Edgbaston. 
Pleasant Situation ; Electric Light, Large Garden, 
E. Wilcox, 
Esq., A.M.I.C.E. 

House Mistress—Miss WeEt1zs. 
Resident—Miss 8. E. Wertts, B.A. 
Assistant House Mistress— Miss K,. CHampers, M.A. 


IGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
SOUTH MARINE TERRACE, 
ABERYSTWYTH. 


Mrs. MARLES THOMAS, 


PRINCIPAL ae 


First-class Honours, Special Distinctions, Certifi- 
cates, Prizes and Medals have been gained in various 
Public Examinations. Scholarships at the Univer- 
sity Colleges have also been obtained from the 
School. 


ILTON LODGE SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS 5, EATON PLACE, BRIGHTON. 


Mrs. pe WASGINDT. — 

Miss FOX, B:A. (London). 

Miss pz WASGINDT, 
(Frankfort Conservatoire), 

Careful Home Training. Special attention to 
Conversational French and German. Pupils pre- 
pared for Oxford and Cambridge Local Examina- 
tions. 


PRINCIPAL ©... ears 
Ena@uisH TEACHER ... 
VIOLIN AND PIANO 


ESTABLISHED 18651. 
Bo. ek Bas. 


SourHampTon Buitpines, CHaNncery Lanz, London 
TWO AND A-HALF PER CENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand, 
TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS 
of minimum monthly balance, when not drawn 
below £160, 
STCCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES pur- 
chased and sold. 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 


For the encouragement of Thrift, the Bank re- 
ceives small sums on deposit and allows Interest 
Monthly, on each completed £1, 


IRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY, 
HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR 
TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH. 
IRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY 
HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 
FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH. 
The BIRKBECK ALMANAC, Post free on 
application 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager, 
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ATTHEW HENRY’S CHAPEL, 
CHESTER. 


BI-CENTENARY RESTORATION FUND. 


The roof and ceiling of the Ancient Chapel (1700) 
are now dangerous, The architects recommend 
entirely new ones. Much dilapidated in other 
respects, renovation is urgently needed. The cost 
of these restorations will be £750, or more. 
Towards this sum the congregation and trustees, 
with some old members and friends, have sub- 
scribed £286, which may be increased. The British 
and Foreign Unitarian Association has given £50. 


£ 8, d. 
Amount already acknowledged... emo luLOPNO 
Mrs. Francis Francis... he soon LOMO sO 
In Memoriam E. C.” ... 5 0 0 
Rey. C. H. Wellbeloved 3 38 #0 
Miss Bridgett, London ... Led 30 
Rev. A. W. Worthington d+ aE S10 
Mrs, Nettlefold, Birmingham ... 2 2 0 
Robt. Harris, Esq , Southport ... LALO 
Herbert Thomas, Esq., Bristol... La gO 
“In Memoriam ”’... “i an 2 0 0 
Richd. D, Holt, Esq., Liverpool 2 25-0 
C. Ashworth Tate, Esq., London 5-20.50 
W. Thornely, Esq., London = OuO: 
Mrs, Holt, Liverpool : Br 0550 
Miss E. G. Holt, Liverpool OLGOneG 
H, W. Gair, Esq., Liverpool 10 10 0 
Alfd. Holt, Esq., Liverpool 10) 20220 
Chas. W, Jones, Esq., Liverpool Spam US Ue) 


Further donations will be gratefully received by 
Rev. H. D. ROBERTS, Brook Lodge, and Mr. WM. 
ORRETT, 15, Foregate-street, Chester, and ac- 
knowledged in the InquirER and Christian Life. 


, ila ee Och AS on tass 


URGENT APPEAL. 


The Congregation desire to announce that there 
is a pressing need cf repairs and alterations in the 
Chapel and Parsonage, In order to carry out every- 
thing completely £300 is required. 

A BAZAAR will beheld at Lydgate on JULY 618, 
77TH, and 87TH in aid of this object. 

By a Resolution passed on April 25th the Com- 
mittee of the Yorkshire Unitarian Union ‘‘com- 
mend the scheme to the generous support of the 
Unitarian public.” 

Contributions will be thankfully acknowledged 
by Mr. W. Heevey, Sycamore, New Mill, Hudders- 
field, or by the Rev, J. H. Green, Minister, 
Lydgate, New Mill, Huddersfield. 

We have received with cordial thanks : — 

£ 8. 
T. B. Wood, Exq.... oa ate Sep 
Percy Leigh, Esq.... aoe Boe qe 
H. J. Morton, Esq. Es Shs 
Mrs. Wells... ae 
Mrs. F. W. Sykes .., 
Mrs. Wicd... an 
Miss L. } eig i s 
W. Higden, tsq. ... 


Bees RENOVATION FUND. 


moe go ort on on 
HOOWOHOS 

: a 
ososococo]d$ 


Subscriptions are invited towards the expenses 
of restoring the tomb of Theophilus Lindsey, 
founder of the first Unitarian Chapel in London 
(Essex-street), Amount required, £15, 


th 
2 
a 


Dr. Vance Smith ... 
Lady Durning Lawrence... 
Miss E. Sharpe... ‘en 
Miss Reid, Eastbourne 
Miss Warren ae fs AS ae 
Christian Unitarian Mission Workers ... 
I’. Nettlefold, E<q. 
“ Old Mortality” ... 
Mrs. Wright, Leicester 
Rev. J. Panton Ham ASS mo 
Howard Chatfeild Clarke, E<q. ... 
Rev. J. Toye and Mrs. Toye 
Mrs. Spears nt as 
Miss Philpot 6 cic 
Rev. F. Allen sip! tee 
**X, Y,” Leeds 55 
Miss Corfield hee Ets a 
Miss E. SHARPE, Hon. Treas., 
32, Highbury-place N, 
Mr. JAMES FERGUSON, Hon. Sec., 
22, Cheverton-road, London, N. 


a 
FPNNNNWNMOTODCOCCOCOCCOOH 
DAAIWMRMOCCOCCOCOCSCOCOS 


SSTOSDOOOOH HEH HEE 


WANTED, good plain COOK (single- 

handed), age not over 40 ; 3 in family ; 3 
servants; no boots or knives. Wages, £25,— 
Apply to Mrs. Lister, 6, Stanhope-street, Sussex- 
square, W., between 2 and 8 or after 8, 


NOW READY, Revised and Enlarged Edition of 


“BIBLE READINGS WITH MY CHILDREN.” 


By Mrs. PHILIP COME N. 
In two parts. Price 2s. each, or 2s. 3d. Post Free. 
“ Written in a style highly attractive to children.”—The Very Rev. the Cuter Rast. 
“ Continues to be regarded in our private families as a most welcome friend.” —Reyv. G. EmanvéEt, B.A. 
“The charm of style is so attractive in its simplicity ; will ensure a large and affectionate circle of 
readers,”’—The late Rev. A. L. GREEN, 
Published by Wertuemer, Lea, and Co., Circtus-place, London Wall, E.C. 


Woard anv kResivence. JOHN PAGE HOPPS’ MONTHLY. 
a 
FEW young people received in TH E COM | NG DAY. 
PLEASANT HOME near Victoria. Terms ENLARGED, Prick THREEPENCE. 
moderate.—Mrs. Robert Turner, 94, Grosvenor- 
road, S.W. Contents for JUNE: 
- A Dream 2 the Dawn. 
A Higher [deal of Church Worship. 
Soa hos oe Raat Beno Why so few of the Workers go to Places of Worship, 
comforts. Seven miles from Brighton, near South e ave Problem. 
Downs. Station Hassocks (on main line L.B.S8.C.).— Et on Collene Cads 
Miss RowLanD, Gothic House, Hurstpierpoint. Uniformity in the Church impossible, 
Eso a ENT, opie ee Poy ean WAN ehiean wim peri alien 
OURNEMOUTH. — Elvaston, West | Still Raiding. 
Cliff, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT, | The Nation’s Church. 
Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the High- | Happy Hawaii. 
cliffe Hotel. 50 rooms. Full-sized billiard table. | The Tobacco Mania. 
Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff Promenade, | A Real Holiday. 
Due south. Near Unitarian Church.—Mr. and | Notes on Books and Notes by the Way, &c. 


Mrs. Pocock. § 
London, Edinburgh, and Oxford : 


WIuiaMs and Noreats, and all Booksellers. 


OURNEMOUTH.—Most comfortable 
private BOARDING-HOUSE ; close to sea ; 
sheltered among the Pines; south aspect. Billiard. TH. E E TH IT CA L wo R f; D ° 
room (full-sized table). Terms moderate.—Address, ny 
Miss CHaLpEcort, Stirling House, Manor-road, SolrED ee ees on as Ory, sud 


RIGHTON.—Sup erior BOARDING edo oe Seer rate ne oe 
ESTABLISHMENT, near sea and lawns ; " “Children’s Page, sd A 


large pleasant rooms; bath and smoke rooms, 
Terms moderate.—Miss SiLuirant, 11, Rochester- 
gardens, Hove. 


ELIXSTOWE. — Pleasant APART- 
MENTS at this health id t. 
Clans 1 dew atcGon tones On Sig te Be in 


apply to Mrs. H. Roprnson, Kimberley H ; 
Renolagh fond. meee’ SSS | THE NEW TESTAMENT of JESUS for THEISTS. 


A Compilation of Selected Passages, freely 
MES. A. H. GREEN (late of Oxford) Arranged, without Note or Comment. (Pages 


: : 3 100, neatly bound in cloth ) Price One Shilling, 
receives girls, from 9 to 15 years of age, at : 
her house, to attend by day Mr. Badley’s Boys’ | THE MISLAID GOSPEL. A Poem. With Notes 
School at Bedales, where her son and daughter are | and References. And 
pupils.—Scaynes Hill House, Haywards Heath. THE WITNESSES: AT JERUSALEM. (Pages 48). 
Price Sixpence. : 
T. LEONARDS.—“ Crantock,” 59, “The Personal Religion of Jesus.” 


Warrior-square. First-class BOARD and i , 
RESIDENCE, newly furnished and, redecorated, | Published by Wittiams & Norgars, 14, Henrietta- 


TWoOPrENCE WEEKLY, - 
Office: 17, Johnson’s-court, Fleet-st., London, E.0 


Sea View, excellent cuisine, billiard room, sanitary | street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
certificate. —Mr. and Mrs. Sipnry P. Porter. Sold by Puitip Green, Essex Hall, 5, Essex-street, 
. Strand, W.C. 
WEST CENTRAL HOTEL ® vorksiire UNITARIAN UNION. 
—_———_@—____. 
Proprietor, ; 
Sonera The ANNUAL MEETING will be held at PARK 
FREDERIC SMITH. STREET CHURCH, HULL, on WEDNESDAY, - 
This first-class Hotel, Cae Co INS Ae the 14th of June. 
inciples, i by the Rev. C. ed, . +e . 
Liverpool ; Rev, Rowland Hill, Bedford ; Rev. G. Vance fg | , LBere will be Divine Service at 11.45, and the 
Smith, D.D., Bowden, Cheshire; Rev. J. C. Street, Sermon will be preached by. the Rey. J. C. STREET, 
Birmingham ; Rev. Charles A. Berry, D.D., Wolver- of Shrewsbury, after which a Collection will be 
hampton ; Rev. Charles Garrett, Liverpool ; Rev. Canon taken in aid of the Funds of the Union. 
Howell, Wrexham; Rev. A. B. Grosart, LL.D., Black- 4 
burn; Dr. Norman Kerr, London, &c. Central, Quiet, Luncheon wi!l be served at 1.30 at the Grosvenor 


Exceptionally Clean, Moderate in Cees epecicus Hotel. 

Broctfast orem Is ad: tose, Boome 1s; 08, bom €a. At 3 o'clock there will be the usual Business 

ervice, 9d. Printed Tariff on Application. Meeting and a Conference, with short Paper and 
Mpeelrebetie Dla ne tle me G1 5 if 3 anne SELL MEETING 
AMPTON ROW, RUSSELL SQ., LONDON. lo there will be a , G, 

noo ae : 8 when the Rev. A. CuatmeErs, the President, will 

take the Chair. 


All friends are invited to attend. 


WANTED, the post of LADY COM- E, BASIL LUPTON, Secretary, 
PANION; nine years’ experience, and 14, East Parade, Leeds, 
good references.—J., InqurreR Office, Essex Hall, 


Essex-street, Strand, London. COTCH TWEEDS and SERGES at 
Mill Prices, Ladies’ or Gents’ ; best quality 


ARGATE (Westbrook).— TO BE only. Patterns post free ; orders carriage paid.— 
M LET, furnished detached HOUSE, most Gro. McLxop & Sons, Hawick N.B. 
delightfully situated. Sea and country views, south —— a es 
aspect, near churches, stations, and golf links ; | printed by Woopraxx & KinpeEn, 70 to 76, Long Acre, W.C. 
4 bedrooms, 2 reception, garden, &c. Terms for eau Bins So for ne os by ep pis 
} . 2. e ce SsseX-street, ran ondon «C. 1ty 
June 10 atari 3 hee we eae res a Agent, JouN Heywoop, 29 and. 80, Shoo-lane E.C. 
months, #36, — Tess; hanet, > Manchester (Wholesale), Joun Haywoop, Deangate, —~ 
Canterbury-road, Margate. : Saturday, June 3, 1899. ° ’ 
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On Monday Mr. John Morley and a 
small minority of members protested 
in the House of Commons against the 
action of the Sirdar with respect to the 
Mahdi’s remains. It can hardly be doubted 
that the general feeling on hearing of the 
Sirdar’s action was one of shame and dis- 
gust, mingled with a peculiar pain that 
one of the ablest of British officers seen 
in recent years should have been party to 
proceedings so discreditable. The vote of 
£30,000 was carried, of course ; as long as 
fighting men are wanted they ought to be 
well paid. Mr. Morley and those who 
supported him are probably satisfied to 
have made their protest. It will remind 
military men that they are not above 
criticism—in this country at any rate. 
Some good speaking occurred during the 
debate, and none more worthy of attention 
than two sentences by Mr. Morley. He 
said:—“They sent their generals and 
soldiers to civilise savages; let them take 
care that the savages “did not barbarise 
their soldiers and generals. It would bea 
bad day if the country had two con- 

sciences—one conscience for the Mother 
Country, and another conscience for other 
parts of the Empire.” 

Ir a Church Congress were to con- 
descend to give a morning’s attention to 
the subject “of Unitarianism, and a leading 
Churchman were to read a paper which 
did impartial justice to our religious 
movement, as the only logical develop- 
ment of Nonconformist principles, we 
should all of us, no doubt, be grateful to 
him, and find merits in his paper more 
than were discoverable to those who heard 


it read. We are not, therefore, surprised 
that the Church Times should devote an 
article to Mr. Hargrove’s recent address 
on Sacerdotalism. It is always agreeable 
to have your opponents forced into com- 
pany with you and exposed to the same 
attack by which you are yourselves assailed. 
“ He saw clearly and said vigorously, that 
the Prayer-book is entirely on the side of 
High Churchmen.” This is Mr. Hargrove’s 
great merit, and Dr. Parker, Mr. Birrell, 
and Dr. Martineau are cited as confirma. 
tory witnesses of his contention. But 
the Church Times, like an organ nearer 
home, cannot accept the comparison of 
priests and sacraments to magicians and 
magical rites, and is affected ‘‘ with pro- 
found astonishment” that ‘‘so acute a 
man” could be capable of such a 
suggestion. And, quoting the authority 
of Hooker, the writer concludes that “ the 
sacraments are moral instruments, the use 
whereof is in our own hands, the effect in 
God’s. For the use we have His express 
commandment; for the effect His con- 
ditional promise.” 


Now this theory may apply so far 
as regards the grace which accrues by the 
use of the Sacrament to the intelligent 
recipient : aman, receiving absolution of the 
sins he had humbly and penitently con- 
fessed, or devoutly partaking of the bread 
and wine of the Eucharist, in the belief 
that these sacraments are God’s ordi- 
nances, may well receive from so doing, 
the assurance of Divine forgiveness or the 
sense of communion ‘with God and His 
Holy Church. Nor is there anything 
magical about it; the effect is, indeed, 
strictly proportioned to the cause. But 
how can this be said when the effect is 
wholly independent of the disposition of 
the administrator or recipient of the Sacra- 
ment? Water is sprinkled on an uncon- 
scious babe, and a certain formula simul- 
taneously pronounced, the babe thereby 
becomes a new being, it is “ regenerate,” 
born again! Words are spoken over 
bread and wine, and by the words a change 
is effected whose nature may be doubtful, 
but about whose reality Romans and 
Anglicans‘are agreed : what was mere food 
and drink has become an object of love 
and reverence, if not of actual adoration ! 
Hands are laid upon a young man’s head, 
and an invocation is pronounced over hak 
and he becomes a priest, and is gifted with 
superhuman powers. It isall magic; high 
and holy and of Divine institution it may 
be, but essentially magical—the effects 
alleged have no proportion to the apparent 
and assigned cause. 


Burt the writer further turns the tables 
very cleverly, using Mr. Hargrove’s argu- 
ment from experience—that those who use 
the sacraments are no better than those 


who are without any—against Unitarians. 
“Does not the weapon of experience 
break in the hand of the Unitarian cham- 
pion, and his creed stand self-confessed 
of being unable to satisfy all the wants of 
the complex nature of man?” “Judged 
by the test of experience, it has not achieved 
the success which would justify it in 
girding at the historic Church of the 
country.” “Conduct is a test of grace” 
urged Mr. Hargrove. “Success is test of 
truth,” is the retort. But is it so? 
“ By their fruits ye shall know them,” 
said the Great Teacher, but never “ By 
the number of their adherents shall ye 
judge them.” Whether “ Unitarianism 
as a whole is a failure” we are not care- 
ful io answer. That it has produced 
public servants, distinguished and undis- 
tinguished, out of all proportion to the 
maniber of its adherents, is a boast we 
had rather let others make than that it 
should be forced from ourselves. That 
“it does not satisfy all the wants of man” 
we freely admit. - Does Anglicanism, High 
or Broad or Low? Does any] one form of 
religion? But 

God fulfils Himself in many ways, 
and we “gird” at none and despise none. 
We claim for ourselves this only superiority 
over others—that it is our principle and our 
privilege, to hold worthy of love and honour 
all who are engaged in God’s service, 
whatever may be their opinion or their 
name. 


Mr. J. THacxrray Buncr, who has 
been for many years associated with the 
Birmingham Post, and on whom the 
freedom of this city has been recently 
conferred, is contributing a series of 
reminiscences to the weekly edition of 
that journal, Last Saturday he referred 
to the Nonconformist ministers who 
belonged to Birmingham in the “ forties 
and fifties.’ The Unitarians named are 
Mr. Kentish, Mr. Samuel Bache, and 
Mr. Hugh Hutton, and the only additional 
remark is added to the name of the last 
of these, who, says Mr. Bunce, “was 
especially famous from his connection 
with the Political Union.’ A longer 
notice occurs of Mr. George Dawson, who 
is described as ‘“‘one of the ablest, most 
original, and most attractive preachers we 
have ever had in Birmingham.” Myr. 
Bunce says :— ' 

It seems strange that it should have been 
so long back, and yet it was actually fifty- 
five years ago that Mr. Dawson came to 
Birmingham as minister of the Mount Zion 
Baptist Chapel in Graham-street. There 
are still many persons living who remember 
the sensation he excited by his fresh and 
original style, his daring choice of subject, 
and his fearlessness of thought and speech. 
Nothing like it had been known before in 
Nonconformist circles; and naturally enough 
the elder ministers were gravely disturbed, 
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Two of them—Mr. James [John Angell 
James] and Mr. Morgan [Baptist ]—under- 
took to remonstrate affectionately, but 
firmly, with ‘their young brother -in .the 
ministry. 

The upshot was that “the young man was 
altogether too much for them, and they 
wisely came to the conclusion that he had 
better be left alone. How finely he used 
his freedom,” concludes Mr. Bunce, “and 
how great an influence for good he exerted 
in the country as well as in the town, it 
would take a volume to tell.” 


ApparEntiy the Church of Scotland is 
free from heresy and schism. At any 
rate the meetings of the General Assembly, 
held last week, passed off without the dis- 
cussion of any important case of discipline. 
There was one matter, however, which 
excited considerable feeling. It concerns 
the ‘provision for the religious needs of 
our soldiers in India. Places of worship, 
erected by the Government, exist in many 
districts where no voluntary provision of 
the kind exists; and in these cases the 
law secures the use of the common place 
of worship to Anglicans, Roman Catholics, 
and Presbyterians alike. Unhappily, the 
first-named, being generallyinthe majority, 
have come to think—or their clergy for 
them—that the chapels are their special 
property. Among some new regulations 
on the subject, it is directed that before 
the Presbyterians may use such a place of 
worship “it shall be necessary to obtain 
the consent of the Bishop of the diocese 
in each case.” Naturally the Presby- 
terians, who are as much members -of an 
“Hstablished Church” at home as the 
Anglicans, and who are the equals of the 
Anglicans before the law in India where 
there is no ‘“ Established Church,” con- 
sider this a piece of ecclesiastical usurpa- 
tion. Moreover, some not very Christian 
devices appear to be used here and there, 
where the Presbyterians’ right of user is 
admitted, in order to make it highly in- 
convenieut for them to exercise their right. 
On the whole, the subject is chiefly in- 
teresting as showing how pertinacious the 
priestly caste is, and how essentially 
oblivious of fair play. But tolerance and 
the priesthood are incompatible terms. 


In a new magazine entitled the Free 
Church Chronicle we find a large number 
of letters from ministers and others 
belonging to rural districts, the subject 
being “The Free Churchesin the Villages.” 
In many of the letters a sad story is 
told, not simply as to the dwindling 
condition of the congregations, but as to 
the grossly unfair policy of petty persecu- 
tion employed by representatives of “the 
Church.” But what strikes us most is a 
sentence at the end of a letter which is 
sent by a minister in Sussex. He says 
“The chief difficulty, after all, is a very 
prosy and unexcitingone. Money and sport 
and beer, and the supposed favour of 
various persons, are very visible and 
tangible.” This opinion is given after the 
recital of several instances of clerical 
tyranny, so that the writer is by no means 
blind to that particular form of obstacle 
to the evangelisation of the villages. Is 
not a similar thing true of the town 
population also? “Money, sport and 
beer,” and a lack of the manliness that 
disdains to cringe for custom—it is these 
things that have to be fought with, if a 
really “free” religion is to possess the 
people, . 


Tue name of Dr. Briggs, the erudite 
Professor of Biblical Theology, is well 
known to many of our readers. Even 
those ‘who have never read any of his 
volumes on biblical criticism remember the 
famous trial for heresy which he had to 


undergo some years ago before his 
Presbyterian brethren. He has just 
found rest for the sole of his foot. Last 


month he was duly ordained priest of the 
American Episcopal Church by Bishop 
Potter, of New York. There were many 
protests, we hear, against the ordination 
taking place, though the ceremony itself 
was not disturbed. Bishop Potter not 
only defends the ordination as just and in 
accordance with canonical law; he boldly 
espouses the cause of “advanced” biblical 
criticism with the statement :—“ The 
author of ‘The Introduction to the Study 
of Holy Scripture’ has simply stated con- 
clusions which the best learnivg and the 
most devout minds have reached before 
him.” It is pleasant to recall the fact 
that the same air of critical freedom is 
characteristic of many in the Episcopal 
Church on our side of the water. The 
extreme sacerdotalists are not the only 
Anglicans. We confess we cannot see how 
men of light and leading manage to recon- 
cile the results of their studies with the 
formulas of the Church; but so long as 
their consciences are not offended it is a 
very good thing that the Hstablishment 
contains such men. 


Aw English Roman Catholic, Mr. Bagot, 
who was a convert to Rome under Cardinal 
Manning twenty-five years ago, has pub- 
lished an article in the Nuova Antologia 
on the possibility of England’s return to 
the old faith. His opinion, which is said 
to be very vigorously expressed, is that 
England will never become Roman 
Catholic. He declares that “with Mann- 
ing’s death the true and genuine progress 
of the Roman Church in England died 
also, and the epoch of agitators and eccle- 
siastical tribunes began, characters which 
Manning would never have encouraged. 
The truth is that Roman Catholicism in 
England, far from being a progressive 
movement, is, and has been for several 
years, stationary, if not retrograde.” The 
crowds that go to their churches are, he 
says, chiefly made up of persons who go 
to see the spectacle and hear the music— 
the amusements of an English Sunday 
being rare. Their converts are often 
clergymen who become Roman Catholic 
priests, elderly persons, or young women 
who enter convents. Hence but a small 
family population accrues. He quotes 
marriage statistics in proof. He points 
out that, while the Established Church 
already boasts of being ‘ Catholic,” there 
is an enormous number of really Pro- 
testant sects which hate the Anglican 
Church almost as much as they hate 
Romanism, because they hate the sacer- 
dotal feature common to both. He 
further enumerates three special draw- 
backs to the spread of Roman Catholicism 
—namely, the clerical intolerance that 
insists on the Catholic education of the 
children of mixed marriages, the unhappy 
state of the Romanist parts of Ireland, 
and the deeply-rooted historical distrust 
of Rome, as justified by the reign of 
Mary, the Spanish Armada, and the 
Jesuitry of James II. Unless the corre- 
spondent of the Morning Post, whose 
summary we use, has seriously misrepre- 
sented Mr, Bagot, his sympathy with the 


really Roman Rome must ‘still be very 
imperfect after his quarter of a century's 
faith and obedience; for he asks in con- 
clusion, “ May it not be possible that faith 
in“Christianity may be kept alive by 
diversity of religious opinion?” We 
take the article to be a most significant 
one. 


Taz Committee of the London Unit- 
arian Bazaar have, after -carefully 
examining a number of alternatives, 
engaged the King’s Hall suite of rooms, 
Newton-street, Holborn (adjoinmg the 
Holborn Restaurant), for the bazaar. 
The rooms are taken for the whole week 
commencing April 30, and ending May 5, 
1900. It will be a welcome reassurance to 
many friends when we add that the rooms 
are quite cut off from the restaurant, 
with a separate entrance and staircase. 
No alcoholic liquors will be sold at the 
bazaar. There will be ample room for 
otherrefreshments, and for entertainments 
of all kinds, in addition to the accommo- 
dation of the King’s Hall itself, which 
will [comfortably hold more than twenty 
stalls. 


Miss Fuormncrn Hirt, hon. sec. of the 
Central Postal Mission, writes :—“ As 
some mention was made in last week’s 
Inquirer about the speech of Dr. Blake 
Odgers at the Central Postal Mission 
Meeting, may I be allowed to explain that 
he kindly came at the express desire of our 
committee to ask for the generous help of 
all friénds for the stall which the Postal 
Mission will have at the London Unitarian 
Bazaar next May. As many of our Postal 
Mission friends in all parts of the world 
see Tur Inquirer, this information will 
probably interest them ; and I hope they 
will act on it and show practical proof of 
their sympathy.” 

Toe Rev. W. Everett Hale has 
announced his resignation of the pulpit 
of Boston South Congregational Church, 
to which he was appointed in 1856. 


CHRIST AND THE CHILDREN. 
[Suggested by the statue of “Christ 
and the Children ” executed by Mr. George 

Tinworth, from the design of Mr. R. D. 

Darbishire, by whom the statue was pre- 

sented to Whitworth Park, Manchester, in 

1895. ] ; 

Thus sat the Master in the ancient days 
Upon Judea’s hills and ’neath her trees, 
With children clust’ring at his loving 

knees, 

To hear his gentle words of love and 

praise. 

To his sad face their own bright eyes they 

raise, 
The Man of Sorrow every movement 

; sees : ; 
The proffered flower, unwilted by the 

breeze, 

The looks of tender faith and glad amaze 


Far from the thronging crowd they stand 
apart, 
Far from the Temple and the busy Mart, 
From where men barter, and from 
where men pray. . 
As it was then, so is it in our day, 
For Christ is found where happy children 


play 
And Truth blooms fairest in the childlike 
heart. WB AS SASe 


Moss Side, Manchester. 
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LITERATURE. 


— pe 
“A LAODICHAN GOD.”’* 


THERE are several references in this 
volume to what the author describes as 
“the limp, amiable theology of the hour.” 
There is nothing like limpness either in 
the thought or the expression of these 
sermons, and they concede very little to 
the demand which he declares to be the 
evidence of a sleeping and unfaithful 
Churech—namely, that “it wants a sleeping 
God anda theology which is pure sun- 
shine.” The writer is clearly a robust and 
vigorous thinker, and his style is direct 
and forcible. A noticeable feature is his 
command of illustrations which, though 
not always wisely used, are striking by 
their very abundance. The chief dis- 
tinction of the yolume, however, is its note 
of moral earnestness and its strong 
insistent sense of the gravity of the issues 
of life. Sin to this writer is something 
more than a conventional term, it isa solid 
and substantial fact, a dread reality. -He 
calls it “the tragic schism, the great 
divide,” and paints with much power and 
insight its estranging influence upon the 
human spirit. ‘Sin is the one only thing 
which compels God to act as though He 
were keeping aloof from our reproach 
and woe.” He convicts the present 
generation of an inadequate sense of the 
seriousness of sin, which he traces in part 
to the growth of material prosperity and 
the spread of self-indulgence and luxurious 
habits in all classes of society. With this 
also he connects the materialistic supposi- 
tion that modern science in revealing an 
infinitely wider universe in respect to 
spatial magnitude necessarily reduces man 
and the motions of his soul to insignificance 
in the eyes of God. The opening sermon, 
“ The Unheeding God,” is a very searching 
analysis of a conception of God which is 
growing too familiar in latter - day 
theology. This conception is the shadow 
cast by prevailing moral indifference. 
“The strenuous man,” says the author, 
“ will believe in a strenuous God,” and it 
is this strenuousness that is lacking. We 
are “tepid in our moral sensibilities,” with 
the result that the God whom we worship 
to-day is “indolently amiable,” “lethargic,” 
a “ Laodicean.” “Ifit be true that the 
God in whom we have come to believe 
would satisfy the Laodicean ideal, the call 
to repentance loses its urgency. . . . 
He will not trouble Himself about our 
peccadilloes.” 

As we read this, we recalled a sentence 
-by a writer, of whom we know very little 
but for whom we understand large claims 
are made as a representative of the 
modernspirit, Maurice Maeterlinck. “ What 
God,” he asks, “that is indeed on the 
heights, but must smile at our gravest 
faults, as we smile at the puppies on the 
hearthrug?” Itis the aim of Mr. Selby 
to remind us that the God, who is indeed 
on the heights, occupies them not as “an 
Olympian dilettante,” but as “the high 
and lofty One that inhabiteth eternity,” 
who dwells “with him also that is of a 
contrite and humble spirit.” 

We cannot follow Mr. Selby in some 
features of his theology. We think at 
times the reactionary spirit carries him 
too far. This is markedly the case in the 
sermon on “ Prayer and Temperament,” 
where he makes the extravagant assertion 


* “The Unheeding God, and other Sermons,” 
By T. G, Selby. Hodder and Stoughton, 6s, 


‘outspoken sermons. 


respecting those who deprecate prayers 
for rain or sunshine that “men with such 
a gospel are like nipping winds from the 
Arctic ice, and freeze devotion at its very 
sources.” Neither are we inclined to 
share his horror of “ the rainbow glories of 
an esthetic religion,” and we think his 
fears that men are likely to “ commit 
ethical suicide under the cover of an ornate 
worship” largely chimerical. 

But apart from incidental points like 
these we heartily welcome these able and 
We are convinced 
that the particular aspect of religious 
truth insisted on throughout the book 
never stood in greater need of courageous 
and emphatic exposition than at the pre- 
sent time. And perhaps we may add that 
none will profit more in listening to it 
than those who are engaged in what Har- 
nack has recently called “the effort to 
state the old Faith anew, and to state it 
simply and clearly in the language of our 
own time.” For the effort after simplicity 
sometimes leads to the sacrifice of depth, 
and the most lucid of interpreters is not 
always the most faithful. There are 
theologies in which the highest of Divine 
attributes appears to be represented as 
a species of good-natured or — bland 
amiability. We have heard the Divine 
Fatherhood expounded in a way that at 
once conjured up visions of “puppies on 
the hearthrug.” Belief in a doctrine of 
the Fatherhood of God is no advance if 
it is accompanied by a relaxation of the 
sense of sin, inasmuch as without a secure 
possession of that sense none can properly 
appreciate what the doctrine means. Nor is 
it well to recommend Christianity as some- 
thing beautiful and simple to any who are 
not already prepared to find that it is exact- 
ing and austere. ‘‘ What,’ asked Maurice 
—and Mr. Selby’s discourses are an excel- 
lent commentary on the question—“ what 
is the worth of simplicity if it does not 
satisfy wants which we feel, if it does not 
lead us up to the truth which we desire ?” 


AMBROSE BENNETT. 


———————_. 
FREEMASONRY: A SURVIVAL.* 


Tre fulness of the title given to this 
book anticipates its main conclusions, 
which are, first, that the Hgyptian 
religious system was a system of F'ree- 
masonry; secondly, and by consequence, 
the rites, ceremonies, symbols and pass- 
words of Freemasons, now, are but a 
modernisation of the Ritual of the Nile 
Dwellers. And notof the Nile Dwellers 
alone, for there are sculptured symbols 
which show that similar ideas prevailed in 
Assyria and in Mexico; and the author 
attributes to them everywhere a vast 
antiquity. Dr. Churchward is a Free- 
mason himself, having attained to the 
18th degree, and he is so convinced of the 
analogy between ancient and modern, so 
far as those eighteen stages go, that he 
believes he can learn the secrets of the 
degrees beyond the 18th by a careful 
study of the “ Book of the Dead.” There 
seems nothing at all impossible in his con- 
tention. Freemasonry must have had an 
origin ; the origin is lost in antiquity, the 


rites are now performed traditionally and’ 


*“ Origin and Antiquity of Freemasonry, and 
its Analogy to the Eschatology of the Ancient 
Egyptians, as witnessed by the ‘ Book of the Dead,’ 
and the Great Pyramid of Ghizeh, the First 
Masonic Temple iv the World.” By Albert Church- 
ward, M.D., &c. Published by Causton and Sons, 
Eastcheap, 1898, 


without full understanding of their 
meaning ; and the explanation now offered 
seems likely and appears adequate. 

What, then, was the object of the 
Egyptian in his rites? “To know Osiris 
in his forms of manifestation was the 
secret of power; to understand Osiris in 
all his names, all his places, conferred the 
Crown of Illumination.” But in the 
attainment of that knowledge there were 
many stages which must he traversed. 
“The Initiate must pass through the fiery 
ordeal and be approved as adept; like 
Paul, who was epopt and perfect, thus 
showing that Paul was a Mason and 
initiated into the highest degree. The 
Adept must be justified in the Tribunal 
of Truth before he could emerge from the 
shadow of the halls of death into the 
immediate presence of the Source of 
Light. The Justified must become the 
Illuminate. The Illuminate must be con- 
summated as Master, before he could 
obtain the innermost mansion of the divine 
house.” 

Dr. Churchward has much to say about 
the Great Pyramid, and the blindfold 
progress of the Postulant through its 
mysterious portals and passages, every- 
thing being symbolical of spiritual truth. 
The text is illustrated with coloured 
sketches of the pyramid interior, the door 
of entrance, and various symbols familiar 
to Masons. It is among Masons chiefly 
that the author expects to find readers. 
But if his contention is sound, Freemasonry 
assumes a more general interest, since 
none of us canbe indifferent to the 
essential ideas of an ancient and world- 
wide religion. 

It is wonderful that such a relic of a 
pre-Mosaie faith should have come down 
to us, with the ancient features still re- 
cognisable. We deplore the ravages of 
time in destroying manuscripts. We 
would give gold for an earlier Gospel, 
we would offer gold and pearls for the 
original documents of Genesis ; and here 
in our midst is a living ritual, which is, 
perhaps, six thousand years old! From 
the commencement, and through all these 
ages, the moral teaching has been much 
the same, as testified by symbols which 
were early figured and are still in use. 
The Mason’s “ square” is depicted in the 
ritual, and formed the seat of the 
divinities of Truth, Justice, and Law. 
“Tt was first employed in squaring the 
stones of the builders, and next in squar- 
ing the conduct in the sphere of morals.” 
“Much is made in Masonry of acting on 
the square, and here is the foundation of 
the whole matter.” ‘The end of Masonry 
was to show the life that must be led on 
earth to attain the Throne of Glory, and 
the trials the spirit would be subject to 
until that was accomplished.” 

Comparing the modern Brotherhood 
with the ancient, Dr. Churchward says :— 
“Our principal tenets are the same . 
and we Freemasons have practically the 
same signs and symbols in use now as with 
the Egyptians, who had the different 
degrees, with knowledge and secrets re- 
stricted to each. . . . The principles and 
tenets of our craft are the highest prin- 
ciples of Morality, Charity, Truth, and 
Justice, which we have received as a sacred. 
legacy from our forefathers, teaching us 
by sign and symbol those duties we owe 
to others and ourselves, to guide us 
through this dark lfe into everlasting 
light and happiness,” 

G, Sr, Cia, 
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PLATO AND DARWIN.* 


A pry prick is gateway enough and to 
spare through which to enter the realms 
of Philosophy: the sensation, the per- 
cipient mind, and the thing perceived. 
That is the end of athread. Wind it into 
a ball, and it will lead you in at Philo- 
sophy’s gate, and into every mansion of 
that house, for in that house are many 
mansions. The thing perceived, at length, 
involves us in that “ great question which 
the philosopher of Kénigsberg left un- 
solved—How to get rid of that dualism 
which has seemed inseparable from the 
history of thought.” How to comprehend 
or reconcile the relationships between the 
glittering phenomenal implement, “all 
silver white,” the pin, as it appears to us, 
and the real cause of all our perturbation, 
the latent noumenal ‘ Ding-an-Sich,” as 
it is known to be, by Whomsoever known 
—that is the Question. The vagaries of 
the “Ding-an-Sich” in the history of Philo- 
sophy have been something like those of 
“that fellow in the cellarage,” hic et 
ubique, at all points with his exhortations 
to remembrauce, and with urgent injunc- 
tions ‘‘ to swear ’—not lost on some of the 
more modern Schools of Philosophers, 
who, when asked what Matter is, 
brusquely respond “ Never Mind.” 

Lo! where that pin prick has led us! 
A subtle definition of dogma _ by 
M. Auguste Sabatier, Dean of the 
Faculty of Protestant Theology in Paris, 
was gateway enough and to spare (we 
surmise from the Hon. W. Gibson’s 
Introduction) for the Abbé Marcel Hébert’s 
novel attempt to get rid of that dualism 
which baffled Kant. In each dogma, says 
M. Sabatier, we must distinguish ‘“‘ between 
the religious content which must be safe- 
guarded and the symbolical expression 
which may vary indefinitely.” ‘“M.Hébert’s 
treatment of the subject”—i.e., of 
dualism—“ is distinctly original ” says the 
editor. ‘He personifies the antinomies of 
reason in the characters of Plato and 
Darwin, and the solution is reached 
through the medium of a dialogue in 
which one of these characters sets out 
from the standpoint of physical science 
in its Darwinian stage, and the other from 
that of philosophy in the strict sense of 
the word. And that solution is dogma, 
formula, symbol.” ‘ Appearances, signs, 
symbols veil the mysterious reality, but 
nevertheless adapt us to it, so that it 
penetrates us and makes us live.” The 
Dialogue first appeared in the Annales de 
Philosophie Chrétienne of May, 1893. It 
would be interesting, if space allowed, to 
indicate the subtle way in which the 
“solution” is reached. Darwin is driven 
back step by step from “ impregnable”’ 
positions with characteristic Platonic force, 
till at last against the encroaching dogma 
of “the Perfect,” ¢.e., God, he opposes the 
inevitable Problem of Evil. Here he feels 
himself in his last entrenchment, pre- 
pared to die in this his last ditch. But 
no one ever dies in the last ditch. 
That is merely an Orangeman’s “ thrasoni- 
ceil brag.” There are always plenty more 
ditches for those who have fallen so far to 
the rear. Plato does not despatch him, 
but extricates him with a “ charity ” which 
makes us wonder with annoyance why the 
author waked from his dream, on that 
auspicious Aug. 20, 1891, with these as the 


* “A Philosophie Dialogue.” By Abbé Marcel 
Hébert. Translated by the Hon, W. Gibson, 
Longmans and Co,, 2s, 


last words of Plato ringing in his ears, 
“What is charity?” If we might 
venture to reply for Plato, we should say 
that charity consists in reading and quoting 
what Plato himself had to say about it. 
But the coping-stone had to be. placed 
on the edifice—the antinomies had to 
escape into a unifying dogma, formula, 
and symbol. “I walked towards the 
Duomo. ‘Oh,’ I said to myself, ‘if Plato 
had known the Christ!” 

Dialogue is an unhappy medium for 
conveying a metaphysical disquisition. 
No doubt, however, if it can be done to 
satisfaction, it can only be done by the 
French. With a people who caf turn 
Hamlet into an opera nothing is impossible. 

To our mind we confess only to have 
met one formula, or rather Lotze’s version 
of it, which approximately solved that 
“creat question,” and “got rid of the 
dualism which has seemed inseparable 
from the history of thought.” St. Augus- 
tine, if we remember rightly, it was whosaid 
that God made the world out of nothing, 
which Lotze says obviously means he had 
nothing out of which to make it, with the 
consequent inferance, that God is there- 
fore the Ground of all things. Now God 
is a Spirit, the negation therefore of all 
that is implied in the, acquired idea of 
matter. ‘The Dualism so apparent and so 
bewildering to us is therefore contingent 
on the creation of Free Beings and of that 
Phenomenal World—fit high school and 
playground for them—which wears such a 
subtle materialistic look as to pardonably 
deceive most people: still “Wen Gott 
betriigt, ist wohl betrogen.” But if things 
are not as Robert Browning surmised they 
are 

That what began best, can’t end worst, 

Nor what God blessed once, prove accurst, 


then are we in a parlousstate. If the gift 
of Freedom involves such evil as is so 
manifest, and does not contain, as part of 
the gift, a remedy for its own wounds, 
then one may well wonder at the nature of 
that Divine Self-limitation of the Infinite 
and Perfect which involved the existence 
of Beings finite and imperfect, and perad- 
venture involved the eternal perdition of 
a vast portion of them—seeing that the 
rebellious would prefer to rule in Hell 
than serve in Heaven. No doubt, humanly 
speaking, men would rather be damned 
than not be free, but thatis either because 
they do not know what perdition would 
mean, or because they attach a fictitious 
value to Freedom; but sub specie eterni- 
tatis and in the will of Heaven must not 
the essence of Freedom for a finite and 
imperfect Being consist in a desire ulti- 
mately to choose as the Infinite and the 
Perfect would choose, and so by a parallel 
self-limitation the finite and the imperfect 
would approach the Infinite and the Per- 
fect? Jf what we have tried to express here 
is what is meant by the words that the 
author finds the solution of Dualism in 
Dogma, we have no objections. It is, how- 
ever, a Somewhat uncommon mode of ex- 
pression, and might lead the unwary to 
take for granted that any dogma, such as 
that involved in the doctrine of Transub- 
stantiation would serve equally wel] as a 
solution. The author, entering the Duomo 
at Pisa, ‘ started’ as he heard the words— 


Sub diversis speciebus 

Signis tantum et non rebus 

Latent res eximiae! 
And we were a little startled too, but 
were reassured by the philosophical or 


rather spiritual application of the words, 
and thereupon we gave the little dialogue 
our benediction as being uncommonly sug- 
gestive, uncommonly subtle, uncommonly 
elegant, and uncommonly cheap. 
K. L. H. Tomas. 
—— 

ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 

THERE is now a pathetic interest in Mr. 
Robert Wallace’s article in the Contem- 
porary on “The Seamy Side of Im- 
perialism,” in the light of which one 
cannot speak with perfect freedom of its 
style. Mr. Wallace, once the brilliant 
Scottish divine, then for a brief period a 
journalist, was recognised as a somewhat 
privileged person, after the grade of those 
whose wit we enjoy or fear, but whose 
sentiments are not of high importance to 
us. And yet, setting aside the fun and ex- 
travagance of his article, there is enough 
seriousness in its theme in all conscience. 
To a generation fascinated by Kipling and 
dazzled with Khartoum it is but as one 
crying in the wilderness that any voice 
is heard protesting that England’s 
greatness and Hngland’s littleness are 
not. measurable by acres or pounds 
sterling. Approaching the same _ sub- 
ject from a different side, Mr. A. J. Wilson, 
in the same Review, again warns us that 
even what we call our wealth is chiefly 
made up of promises to pay—promises 
made by irresponsible sponsors on behalf 
of generations unborn. His article is 
called ‘The Art of Living upon Capital.” 
Like all money themes, it has a moral side, 
not far to seek. ‘“ Within the Workhouse 
Walls,” by Virginia N. Crawford, is an 
article that brings us face to face with 
the deadly ineffectual character of our 
relief of the poor; perhaps the most 
significant passage is that in which, speak- 
ing as an expert, the writer describes the 
characteristics of the average official in 
the workhouse. Surely, the personal 
qualities of the ideal custodian of the 
nation’s pauper wreckage should be second 
only, if second, to those of the trainers of 
of the nation’s children. We are trying 
to uplift the whole teaching profession ; at 
present the ‘dispensers of municipal 
charity are left very much to themselves, 
in an atmosphere terribly corrosive of 
natural pity and transmutive of wisdom 
into ’cuteness. We pass with a cordial 
note of recommendation of Mr. Phil 
Robinson’s capital sketch ‘The Garden 
Revisited,” to what is to us the most in- 
structive and considerable of all the articles 
this month. It is Principal Fairbairn’s on 
“ Religion in India,’ which he confesses 
to be a subject far too great for adequate 
treatment, but the greatness of which is 
admirably suggested by his rapid 
yet graphic sketches. One cannot help 
contrasting the tone and method of 
this fine paper with the typical 
disposition of the bygone leaders of 
Christian thought in this country in 
regard to the “ heathen” of India. There 
is something like awe in the tone of 
Dr. Fairbairn’s remarks on the newer 
Hinduism ; andall through his paper there 
is that temper of discrimination which, 
indeed, we should have always expected 
from him, but which cannot but have been 
greatly strengthened by actual contact 
with the multitudinous religious life of 
the great dependency. We strongly advise 
all our readers—we were about to say, 
especially those who are interested in the 
Rev.. S.° Fletcher Williams’s work in 
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India, but it is really the uninterested who 
need the advice—to make themselves well 
acquainted with Dr. Fairbairn’s present 
article,and to be on the look-out for his sub- 
sequent utterances on the same important 
theme. We need only cite one thought by 
way of illustration. Dr. Fairbairn, after 
considering the influence of otherimmigrant 
forms of thought, traces the result of 
Christian contract with the Indian mind 
in a new-born energy towards developing, 
not an Indian type of Christianity, but 
purer and more effective forms of the 
faiths long rooted in the life of the 
people. It is to that end, chiefly, that 
any efforts put forth by Unitarian 
Christians have been, and we think, 
should be, directed. 

There is a long array of articles in the 
Nineteenth Century, and the majority are 
distinctly interesting and informing. To 
cite a few of them :—Mr. Leonard Court- 
ney criticises, more suo, Mr. O’Brien’s 
“ Life of Parnell” ; Mr. Hanniker Heaton, 
discussing an “Imperial Telegraph Sys- 
tem,” assures us that it would pay to do 
our colonial business by cable, even at 
present rates—which ought, of course, tu 
come down—if we kept the money that 
subsidises the mail ships; Dr. Henry S. 
Gabbett draws attention to “ Beneficent 
Germs”; and Mrs. Huxley tells us about 
the Bathurst gold fever of 1851, amidst 
which a portion of her girlhood was spent. 
Several weightier contributions will well 
repay reading. Among them is Mr. E. 
M. Bowden’s, entitled “Jainism: a Chat 
with Raja Sivaprasad,” an article which 
may be profitably read in association with 
Dr. Fairbairn’s, referred to above. ‘T'wo 
things strike one in it—namely, the reality 
of the religious feelings under the different 
types of religion, and the comparative in- 
difference of these feelings to logic and 
intellectual consistency. Dr. Llewellyn 
Davies defends a moderate “Hrastianism” 
agaiust the “lawlessness” of the Sacerdotal 
party. He emphasises, and very properly, 
the absurdity of the position of those who, 
while they affect to be too faithful to the 
Church, to endure for a moment eccle- 
siastical control by the head of the Church 
as by law established, and declare they 
want not the voice of a Privy Council but 
the dictum of the Bishops, add, in the 
same breath, that even with regard to the 
Bishops they must first know what these 
dignitaries order before they will promise 
to obey it. An article of considerable 
significance is given by the Rev. A. C, 
Deane on the subject of “The Falling-off 
in the Quantity and Quality of the 
Clergy.” By “quality” he means, not 
only the social standing of the class 
whence the clergy are recruited, though 
that is emphasised, but also the intellectual 
calibre of the men who apply for ordina- 
tion. Incidentally, it is a relief to find 
that the great army of the unemployed 
curates, of which we heard with pain a 
short time ago, does not really exist. On 
the other hand, Mr. Deane seems to have 
good evidence in support of his conten- 
tions that the ranks of the clergy are 
not being recruited as fast as formerly, 
and that if it were not for the offers of 
men of humbler station, the deficit would 
be greater still. The causes suggested 
are various, but chiefly they are—the 
lowness of the incomes offered and the 
ereater necessity for real work from the 
parsons nowadays. Mr. Deane says this 
subject presents the true crisis of the 
Church in our day. Perhaps so; for 


neither of the causes named is very 
creditable to the Church as an organisa- 
tion commanding vast wealth of resource, 
nor to the Christian enterprise of men 


aspiring to the title of “reverend.” 
Might not such men take note 
of the zeal with which, according 
to Mr. Richard Davey, the singers 


who mean to excel should discipline 
themselves? Mr. Davey’s article, “The 
Decline of the Art of Singing,” strikes 
us as a veteran’s characteristic lament; 
but it is highly interesting and suggestive. 
One of his stories brings in two names, 
each held in high honour by people who 
know, and again we may say there is a 
hint for preachers as well as singers. 
Madame Titiens, writing from Boston in 
March, 1876, said:—‘“I have seen Mr. 
Longfellow. He called at my hotel, and 
insisted on my passing the afternoon at 
his delightful house on the common, which 
I did. He is extremely handsome, with 
beautiful kindly eyes, and with white hair 
which sets them off toadvantage.... I 
sang to him several times, especially old 
ballads. He afterwards paid me a com- 


pliment which I appreciate beyond any. 


Taking both my hands in his, he said: 
‘And I understood every word you sang; 
you gave each word its true value, and 
phrased to absolute perfection.” Now if I 
am vain of one thing more than another,” 
continued the great singer, ‘itis of being 
understood by my audience. What, in 
Heaven’s name, is the good of listening to 
a song if you can’t make out what it is all 
about?” What, indeed! Or of listening 
to a sermon, either. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


(To PusiisHers.—All Books, &c., sent to THE 
InquirER will be acknowledged under this head, with 
name of publisher and price, if supplied. The neces- 
sities of our space, however, compel us to limit the 
number selected for critical notice and review.] 


Poems of Love and Home. By G. W. 
Moon. 2s. 6d. (Longmans.) 
The Legend of St. Mark. By John 


Byles. 3s. 6d. (Fisher Unwin.) 

Bible Readings with My Children. By 
Mrs. Philip Cohen. Parts I. and II. 
(Wertheimer, Lea, and Co.) 

The Way of the Kingdom. By W. 


Hall. 2s. 6d. (Sonnenschein.) 
Ecclesiastes. By T. Tyler, M.A. 6s. 
(Nutt.) 


James Russell Lowell and His Friends. 
By E. Everett Hale. 16s. (Constable.) 

Expositor, United Temperance Gazette, 
Scribner’s, Young Days, Bookman. 


We are glad to hear that the invitation 
to our Sunday-school teachers to a summer 
course of study at Oxford has been 
accepted by a large and widely representa- 
tive number of teachers. The scheme 
was propounded in faith, not unmixed 
with, fear lest only a few would be found 
ready to embrace such an opportunity. 
The only difficulty now is the happy one 
of not being quite sure of finding easy 
accommodation for all who have 
applied. Of course, that will be got over 
by those to whose initiative and intelligent 
organisation this excellent movement is 
due. We congratulate them and their 
prospective guests. 

—__—_.. ——_—__——- 

To CorrEsponpents.—Letters, &c., 
received from the following:—A. C. S.; 
W.R.; W.H. A. A.; We L.; ¢, D. B.; 
B..G.; PASH: ; Re Wee: 


NOTES FROM ASSAM.—I. 


Jowai, in the Khasi Hills, 
Assam, India, May 8, 1899. 


I reacHED Gawuhati, situate on the 
Brahmaputra, in the valley of Assam, on 
Monday afternoon, April17. The Gauhati 
Brahmos gave me a hearty greeting, and 
after providing me with “creature com- 
forts,” took me along Gauhati. I say 
along, because Gauhati, like “the lang 
toun of Kirkealdy,” consists of one road, 
or street, three miles in length. It suffered 
terribly in the earthquake in the summer 
of 1897. But the houses have been 
rebuilt with celerity. Most of the private 
residences, many of them artistic in 
design, are embosomed in tropical shrubs 
and trees, fronted by the river, and backed 
by ranges of richly-wooded hills. In the 
evening I gave a theological lecture to the 
Brahmos, hastily called together in their 
Mandir—about forty present. On the 
way to the Mandir myriads of glow-worms 
made brilliant the roads and fields of 
Gauhati. On the way from the Mandir 
the heavens gathered. blackness, lightning 
flashed all along the horizon, loud peals of 
thunder reverberated among the moun- 
tains, and Gauhati was visited by one of 
its torrential storms. 

The following morning dawned in glory. 
I proceeded by tonga to Shillong, a 
distance of sixty-three miles, covered in 
ten hours. The ascent to Shillong is 
steep. A constant change of ponies is 
necessary. The stages average about four 
miles each. The scenery inspired me with 
a philosophical indifference to the jolting 
of the tonga, which, like a London 
omnibus in Kingsland, “rattled one’s 
bones over the stones.” It was a day of 
exceeding loveliness’; and, although not in 
June, Hmerson’s saying constantly came 
up in the mind: “ Give me health and a 
June day, and I ‘will make the pomp of 
Emperors ridiculous.” Those who know 
the Via Gellia, near Matlock, will have a 
faint—and only a faint—idea of the 
scenery along the first half of the route. 
The botanist would find in it a paradise. 
The geologist would read in its rocks and 
boulders the physical story of tke earth. 
The forester would delight in its wealth of 
timber. The heart of the artist would 
leap for joy at the exquisite bits of beauty 
which charm the eye at almost everyone of 
the many sharp curves in the road. The 
Wordsworthian lover of Nature would feel 
“the Presence that disturbs him with the 
joy of elevated thoughts.” Suddenly the 
landscape opens out into long stretches of 
uplands, surmounted and crowned with 
hills dressed in living green. Towards 
Shillong these are succeeded by a deep 
valley rich in pine trees, musical with 
running water, which now and then 
gathers over boulders and fragments of 
rock into a leaping cataract white with 
foam. 

From Gauhati to Shillong, from Shil- 
long to Jowai, from Jowai to Jarain, from 
Jarain to Nontalang in the extreme vorth- 
east—a total distance of 119 miles—the 
general physical features are all very 
much alike. They consist of a succession 
of undulating downs, broken here and 
there by the valleys of the larger hill 
streams. In the higher ranges of hills, 
the country, in places which is denuded of 
forest, is covered with short grass, which 
gets longer and more rank in the lower 
plateaux. A most remarkable feature in 
the aspect of the country throughout the 
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hills is the sacred groves which supersti- 
tion has preserved from the destructive 
hand of man. The sacred groves contain 
beautiful trees of various kinds, rare 
orchids, rhododendrons, and wild cinna- 
mon. I passed through one of them in 
Jowai, and—shall I say like an English- 
man without much sentiment ?—lunched 
in the shade of another between Jarain 
and Nontalang. In the more elevated 
tablelands the pine-trees (Pinus Kha- 
siana), peculiar to these hills, grow 
luxuriously, and form most picturesque 
forests. Stunted oak is also indigenous ; 
and in the lower hills im every direction 
there are dense forests, containing sal, 
nahor, and other valuable timber. 

Like al! mountainous countries, the 
Khasi and Jaintia Hills are intricately 
watered. The streams run over rocky 
beds. Some pass through cultivated 
lands on the different plateaux. As they 
near the plains the waters precipitate 
themselves down deep rocky gorges and 
chasms, which are choked with boulders. 
Some of the gorges through which the 
rivers flow, at the entrance to, at the foot 
of the hills, are of surpassing beauty. 
The streams, confined between stupendous 
mountains covered with primeval forests, 
run very deep, and swarm with fish. No 
islands or lakes are formed by any of the 
rivers, although several of them have 
large deep pools. The rivers on the 
higher plateaux, though they might be 
turned to account, are not utilised as a 
motive power for turning machinery. 
Their waters, however, are extensively 
used for the purpose of irrigation. The 
hill people display great ingenuity in 
constructing aqueducts. In this manner, 
at Shillong, the chief place in the hills, 
water is distributed in the town through- 
out its ramifications. It is thus conveyed 
to the estates of the Huropean residents, 
to the bazar, and to almost all the houses 
of the natives. In Shillong, too, a few 
tanks are made by the construction of 
embankments, and these are ornamental 
as well as useful. 

Coal and _ limestone 
abundance in the hills. Both are of 
good quality. Lower Bengal obtains 
nearly the whole of its lime supply from 
the Khasi and Jaintia Hills. The supply 
of limestone is said to be literally inex- 
haustible. For the most part coal is 
found in localities more or less inacces- 
sible. From this cause the development 
of the resource has been, and is still, in a 
backward state. Iron exists throughout 
the higher ranges of the Khasi Hills. It 
has been worked by the inhabitants from 
time immemorial. 
as of superior quality. But, as the value 
of labour has increased, and as fuel, 
through the exhaustion of the forests, has 
become costly, the trade in iron, which 
was at one time a flourishing industry, 
has almost died out. At present it is con- 
fined locally to the hills to meet the wants 
of the inhabitants for tools used in cultiva- 
tion and for domestic purposes. 

I have mentioned the exhaustion of the 
forests. But this applies to twenty-five 
years ago rather than to the present time. 
{t was owing to jungle fires, which, how- 
ever, have not entirely ceased; but under 
the administration of the British Govern- 
ment, as represented by the Chief Com- 
missioner and the Deputy Commissioners 
of Assam, great care has been given to 
this matter, special efforts have been made 
to preserve the forests on the higher 


are found in 
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plateaux, and large areas have been set 
apart for the preservation and growth of 
timber throughout the country. The 
effect of this policy is apparent to every 
one who travels in these hills. The natural 
products in these hills are potatoes, 
oranges, pineapples, bay-leaves, cinnamon, 
black pepper, betel-nut, pan-leaves, cotton, 
caoutchouc, and honey. 

“ But what,” some one may ask, “has 
all this to do with the Indian Mission of 
the B. and F.U.A.?.” Nothing, perhaps ; 
but I do not think the readers of THE 
InqurrER are people with eyes that see 
not, and ears that ear not, but people with 
eyes and ears open to all the sights and 
sounds of Nature. To some of them, at 
any rate, the few details here given may 
stimulate an interest in these hills. 

At the entrance to Shillong I was met 
by Mr. Mar Singh, the Lay Worker at the 
Unitarian Mission, by Mr. Nilmani 
Chakrabarti, the Brahmo Missionary, 
and by a number of Brahmo friends, 
whose attentions spelt out kindness itself. 
Shillong is the seat of the Local Govern- 
ment for Assam, Sylhet, and Cachar. Itis 
also the headquarter station for the Deputy 
Commissioner in charge of the country. 
Being central, it commands the hills m 
every direction. For, these reasons it is 
the most important place. The Chief 
Commissioner resides here. It is the 
station for the heads of all Departments 
connected with the administration of the 
Province. Shillong is seven miles in 
length by one-and-a-half to  three- 
quarters of a mile in breadth. The height 
of the principal peak in its range of hills 
is 6,449 feet. Upper Shillong houses 
are built on the hill-sides, and, in looking 
over the town, one’s mind goes to Mat- 
lock and Malvern—it is a sort of amal- 
gam of both. The earthquake wrought 
terrible destruction. Not a public edifice 
or a private dwelling was left standing. 
A book of photographs of Shillong before 
and after the earthquake helps one to 
realise to some extent the awful devas- 
tation. Ina few seconds the beautiful 
town was in ruins. A few lives were lost, 
but the destruction of, human life would 
have been appalling save for the circum- 
stance that the catastrophe occurred just 
when the public offices had been closed, 
when many of the children were playing 
out-of-doors, and when numbers of the 
residents were engaged in pastimes on 
the cricket-field, on the golf-links, on the 
polo grounds, and in tennis-courts. As it 
was, their dwellings became a heap of 
bricks and stones, the contents were 
smashed into atoms, food supplies from 
shops and houses were buried in the earth, 
and famine stared the residents in the face. 
The European ladies and their children 
were compelled to live as best they could 
for nearly a fortnight in the native 
market. The men set to work to recon- 
struct the town. Labourers and workmen 
of all kinds were imported. Wages went 
up to an almost fabulous sum in Assam. 
In a surprisingly short time the public 
edifices and the bungalows of the inhabi- 
tants were re-erected ; and many of these, 
though less substantial than the former 
structures, -are neat and _ attractive 
buildings. Prior to the earthquake 
the increase of the bazar and native 
settlements during the last fifty years had 
presented remarkable evidence of pro- 
gress. Villages in the vicinity of Shillong 
had rapidly become native towns. One of 
the largest weekly markets is held in 


Shillong. The climate has been con- 
sidered excellent, the temperature being 
more equable than that of any other hill 
station in India. But there are those who 
consider that the earthquake has changed 
the climate, and they base this opinion on 
the fact that in the winter of 1898 snow- 
storms fell—a phenomenon unknown in 
the previous history of Shillong. 

On Wednesday morning, April 19, I 
visited the school in the little Unitarian 
chapel. The school has not long been 
instituted. The number of pupils is at 
present only nine, but Mr. Mar Singh, a 
kindly gentle-hearted man, seems to have 
caught the secret of winning children to 
himself, and no doubt the numbers will 
increase as time goes on. The same day 
I had the pleasure of addressing the 
weekly meeting of the Brahmo women. 
At the request of their leader, who 
opened and closed the meeting with 
prayer, 1 gave an account of the advance 
in women’s education and of the opening 
up of Government, commercial, and pro- 
fessional employments to women in Eng- 
land during the present generation, re- 
ferred to the work of women on School 
Boards and Boards of Guardians, and 
then described the work of our Unitarian 
women in our churches, Sunday-schools, 
and in the Postal Mission. Mr. Chakra- 
barti was good enough to translate this 
Address into the vernacular, as only a 
few of the women understood English. 
In the evening I gave a theological lecture 
in the Brahmo Somaj Mandir, which was 
well filled with an audience of between 
150 and 160. Among these were eighteen 
or twenty native Trinitarian Christians. 

8. Fiercuer Wi.urams. 
(To be continued.) 


CAMBRIDGE NOTES. 

Tue University Nonconformist Union 
has had a very successful term. The 
membership is on the increase, and it is 
hoped that this will continue to be the 
case. 

The officers for the term were:— ~ 

_ President.—Mr. L. R. O. Bevan, Trinity 
Hall. . 

Hon. Treasurer—Mr. HE. J. Turner, 
Trinity College. Lae 

Hon. Secretary—My. J. HE. Few, King’s 
College. 

Six meetings have been held, when the 
following papers were read :— 

April 30.—“ Eastern Religions,” by Mr. 
F. W. Lawrence, M.A., Trinity College. 

May 7.—‘ The Work of the Monastic 
Orders,” by Mr. H. R. Haworth, Trinity 
Hall. 

May 14.—“ Christ and the Higher 
Criticism,” by the Rev. C. Joseph, M.A. 

May 21. — A deputation from the 
Livingstone Society of Oxford University 
was entertained. Unfortunately one of 
the deputation—Mr. Lindsay, of Uni- 
versity College—was unable to be present, 
owing to illness. Mr. Franks, of Mans- 
field College, Oxford, read a paper on 
“The Church and the Future,” and was 
followed by Mr. H. S. Jevons, B.A., 
Trinity College, Cambridge ; Mr. Adams, 
Balliol College, Oxford; Mr. P. V. Bevan, 
Trinity College, Cambridge; and Mr. E. 
J. Turner, Trinity College, Cambridge. _ 

May 28.—“ Henry Drummond,” by Mr. 
©. Walter, Sidney Sussex College. ; 

June 4,—“ The Church and the Liquor 
Traffic,” by the Rev. J. H. Moulton, 
King’s College. oe 
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[The Editor ts not responsible for the opinions 
expressed by correspondents, LETTERS CANNOT BE 
INSERTED WITHOUT THE WRITER'S NAME; and all 
private information should be accompanied by the 
name and address of the sender.] 
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BOOKS FOR LENDING. 


Srr,—Will any of your readers give, or 
lend, or sell at half-price, copies of Savage’s 
two books, ‘‘ The Religion of Evolution ” 
and “The Morals of Evolution.” These 
books I want for Postal Mission pur- 
poses, as just now there is a great demand 


for them, and I cannot afford to buy more } 


new copies. Jutia Barmy. 
Mount Pleasant, Sidmouth. 


THE INWARD LIFE. 
From“ The Soul,” by F. W. Newman. 


Tur sacred happiness of a heart which 
knows it is known of God, is not derived 
from approving its own attainments, but 
from the very acting of its insatiable 

_ desires, and from its sympathy with the 
source of life and joy. Its outcry is after 
Perfection. It longs after God’s own 
holiness: for this it would give Earth and 
Heaven. It no sooner effects one. con- 
quest, than it aspires after another. If 
God would offer to make it at once and 
wholly perfect, it would eagerly catch at 
the offer. For while it does not renounce 
the world, in any such sense as not to have 
a thousand objects of worldly interest and 
desire ; yet the One desire—to please God 
—so predominates over all, that for 
personal attainment, the soul counts all 
things as in comparison valueless. And 
(where the spiritual stage of development 
has been reached) the consciousness of 
this infinite longing to be more and more 
like to the Only Perfect One seems to be 
the essence of a good conscience. He who 
breathes forth this steady desire after 
God’s holiness, he is upright, he is re- 
conciled, he is humble; and is truly in 
peace of conscience, even when most full 
of sacred contrition. He has no finite 
standard of goodness: for although what 
he dimly imagines as Perfection is only a 
limited idea of his own mind, it is both 
above what he has yet reached, and it 
rises the moment he seems about to reach 
it. This state of things may even be called 
the exact reverse of self-righteousness— 
which is stagnation ; in fact, the soul is 
probably so far from self-complacency, as 
to look with much severity on its own 
short-coming ; because it measures them 
‘with the grace and mercy of God which it 
has known, and feels how much He may 
justly expect of it. 


The thing to be desired undoubtedly is, 
such a constant presence of God’s Spirit 
with our spirit, that there may be no more 
“variableness or shadow of turning” in 
us than in Him; that our hearts may be 
altars, whence the smoke of incense per- 
petually rises to heaven; that our wills 
may be animated by a power uniformly 
equal to their task, so that duty may be 
nothing but healthy exercise, without 
labouring or groaning. But if this is not 
yet attained, if we gct into a stagnant, 
lethargic atmosphere, which threatens to 
benumb us, we must be thankful for 


an occasional healthful typhoon, and not 


cavil that it is not a trade-wind. Indi 


vidual character and circumstances of 


temptation differ so much, and false 
theories so derange the proper progress of 
things, that it is delusive to assert any 
result to be generally true; but it seems 
impossible to doubt that in a healthy state, 
the internal life of spiritual men tends to 
become more and more tranquil, until the 
observer can detect no disturbances. 
Happy are those, to whom Habit gives that 
steadiness which the moralist admires 
without that languor which the spiritual 
dread. 


THE CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


—~>———s 


“In this world we are all busy building.” 
—R. S. Stevenson. 


Prrnars some of you do not know the 
story—six hundred years old and more— 
of the Italian peasant boy, Giotto, who, 
when he was a little lad, used to take care 
of his father’s sheep in the sunny fields 
round a village near Florence. While 
the contented creatures cropped the grass 
and wandered about bleating their friendly 
greetings to each other all day long, 
Giotto also wanted something to do, and 
he used to draw pictures of his sheep, or 
his dog, or some other object, with a 
sharply-pointed stone upon the pieces of 
slate he happened to find. 

One day a famous artist, named 
Cimabue, who lived in Florence, took a 
journey into the country, and happened 
to pass by the shepherd boy as he was 
busy drawing. Cimabue was delighted 
with the clever way in which the child of 
ten years old was sketching, quite un- 
taught, the head of a sheep, and asked 
him if he would like to go to live in 
Florence and learn to paint well. 

This seemed a golden prospect to the 
boy. Leave must be asked of the poor 
peasant father next, and it was granted, 
though Bondoni found it hard to lose the 
merry-hearted, clever little lad who had 
been the light of his home. Well, Giotto 
went with Cimabue, and for years he 
worked hard, plodding over little details 
as he studied, till at last, by perseverance 
as well as talent, he became a wonderful 
artist. He grew up a homely, plain- 
spoken man, full of humour and quaint 
jokes, always glad to turn back from the 
companionship of the nobles and wealthy 
people who sought him to that of the 
peasants from whom he was descended 
and the poor dwellers in the towns. He 
used to go from town to town to execute 
the commissions given to him, painting 
beautiful altar-pieces in churches and 
frescoes on their walls which tell us to 
this day the stories of saintly people, and 
keep lovely memories in the thoughts of 
men. 

Often his paintings were done for no 
reward, just for the sake of pleasing poor 

eople who could pay him nothing. So 
he filled buildings all over Italy with 
beauty, and wherever he went he left art 
treasures behind him. At sixty years of 
age he almost ceased to paint, and became 
a builder and sculptor, and fashioned his 
beautiful dreams in stone. Outwardly he 
was a commonplace-looking, burly man, 
making people laugh with his ready jokes 
and homely sayings; yet he was like one 
inspired in his art work. Could he have 
done all this exquisite work, do you think, 
if he had not had beautiful thoughts and 
visions within him—if he had not 


treasured every ideal that came to him, | 


and been on the watch for all the beauty 
he could see around him ? é 

“Tn this world we are all busy building.” 
Not like Giotto, building and decorating 
churches and towers; but we are all build. 
ing lives and characters, and if we would 
build these well we need, like Giotto, to 
have beautiful thoughts in our minds, 
aad to keep before us great and noble aims 
as to what we want to beand do. 

Here is another story—a true one— 
which will partly explain what I mean :— 

A young girl, who had spent all her 
short life in the country among flowers 
and birds and lovely scenery, was obliged 
to leave her happy home to earn her living 
by going to work in a town factory. 
The noise and movement of the great 
pulleys and wheels, as they flew round 
and rushed up and down, seemed to 
deafen and make her dizzy at first. 
Worse still, she found that her new 
companions, the mill girls, were growing 
into dull drudges with empty minds, 
almost like the machines which needed 
so little thought on their part to tend. 
Was she to sink to their level or to help 
them to rise? Hear what she did. 

She persuaded a few of the girls to try 
to find out for themselves if it was not a 
fact that books and reading brought 
interest and pleasures into life. She lent 
them the few precious volumes she owned. 
Then they all found means of getting 
more books; they became quite thirsty 
for them, and it grew into a habit with 
them to meet two or three evenings in 
each week, when work was over, to talk 
about what they had read and enjoyed. 
This was only the beginning. The new 
influence spread. The little circle of 
readers increased, till all the mill girls 
became readers, and their long working 
hours were brightened, as they almost 
mechanically tended their machines, by 
the thoughts that now filled their minds. 
Did not these girls begin to build well 
when they set to work to store up thoughts 
that were worth treasuring, and to place 
before themselves higher and better aims 
in life ? 

A wise man once said: “Make your- 
selves nests of pleasant thoughts. None 
of us yet know what fairy palaces we may 
build of beautiful thoughts, proof against 
all adversity. Bright fancies, satisfied 
memories, faithful sayings, pleasure houses 
of precious and restful thoughts, which 
care cannot disturb, nor pain make gloomy, 
nor poverty take away from us; houses 
built without hands, for our souls to live 
in.” 

Now what the little builders in this 
world, that is the children, have to do, is 
to be on the watch for all that is beautiful, 
and good, and kind, and true, and to 
treasure such thoughts and make them. 
their own. They come to us in all kinds 
of ways—in poems, and hymns, and 
stories that we read, from pictures, and 
brave noble deeds we hear of. They drop 
into our hearts suddenly—thoughts sent 
by God to us,—as when we think of a kind 
deed we want to do, or long to grow wiser 
and better than we have been. These 
thoughts and aims are what we must 
build our characters aud lives with. We 
grow like the ideals we set before our- 
selves; the thoughts and longings we 
encourage, make us what we are. But 
remember, to build well, we must not only 
think well, we must act well. 


Frances EH. Cooks. 
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THE FRENCH VICTORY. 

TxE pronouncement of the Court of 
Cassation on the Dreyrus case marks a 
great victory—a victory much more to 
be applauded, we dare to think, than 
many a feat of war. To those public- 
spirited men in France who have 
braved obloquy and loss in order that 
the truth should be known and justice 
be done, every lover of righteousness 
will desire to tender hearty congratula- 
tions. It has been a long fight anda 
stern one. We need not attempt to 
tell again the story. It is but too 
familiar. When many months ago the 
journalists of this country were sup- 
plied with a pamphlet professing to 
give the. actual details of Captain 
Dreyrvus’s trial and condemnation, 
there were many of us who were already 
weary of the apparently interminable 
wrangle. Accusations and counter- 
accusations fell thick, and it was 
pardonable, let us hope, if being with- 
out special means of access to the 


sources of knowledge on the case, some’ 


of us deemed it a duty to refrain from 
adding anything to the chaos of mere 
opinion. To-day, however, the appa- 
rently interminable has come to an 
‘end. Confession on the one hand, and 
sullen silence on the other, support 
the solemn judgment of the highest 
court in the Republic, which is to the 
effect that the accused man was, after 
all, wrongly accused, and what is in- 
finitely worse, treacherously accused. 
It is no longer open to doubt on which 
side the traitors stand. We have come 
to the point when to be silent would be 
simply to show ourselves insensible to 
the great moral issues of this notorious 
case. 

Englishmen have often made it their 
boast, and there is probably more 
ground for it than for much else that 
they boast of, that if there is one thing. 


| disasters of 1870, 


they like, it is fair play. Our blood is 
not soon heated ; but injustice was ever 
a thing to rouse the typical men of our 
race. There could not be, on the other 
hand, a charge more galling than that 
any of us had acted unfairly towards 
others. It is, we would fain hope, our 
best credential, as we go to our in- 
heritance of domination over various 
dusky tribes of ‘the earth, that our 
people, as a rule, will see justice done 
between man and man. Our interest 
in this Dreyrus case is largely, almost 
entirely, based on this love of fair play. 
We believe, however, that the French 
have a sense of honour fully as keen 
as ours, and that if they have been 
slower than we like to remember to 
reverse the iniquitous verdict of the 
court-martial on Dreyrvs, it has been 
because the majority did really think 
justice had been done. It is obvious 
that two prejudices of-. enormous 
strength fortified this long-persistent 
error in their minds. In the first place 
we cannot forget that the ‘frightful 
and the barely 
averted humiliations of a few years 
later, have very deeply and painfully 
impressed the miiids of. the French 
people. 
they have of retaining a creditable 
place in history—indeed, of preserving 
national liberty. Honestly. convinced 
that the reversal of the Dreyrus sen- 
tence would be a blow at the efficiency 
of the army through the discredit it 
would bring upon men high in mili- 
tary rank, the’ French public, even at 
some risk of perpetuated injustice, 
elected to stand by its generals. It is 
not the first time that the sentiment 
has prevailed that it were expedient one 
man should perish rather than the 
nation. That sentiment, and _ the 
peculiarly exalted enthusiasm of the 
French for military things, had to be 
slowly overborne. by cumulative : evi- 
dence before the true‘proportions of the 
issue could be realised. Slowly, very 
slowly, and in the teeth of the most 
determined opposition, the great change 
has been effected. The legal reversal 
has not been simply overwhelming—it 
is so complete, so absolutely unani- 
mous, that there is no opposition to 
overwhelm. We believe that the vast 
majority of decent citizens in: France 
—we should say the whole of them who 
are not kept wholly subservient to the 
priests—acquiesce in the judgment. 
It is a victory for the best life, the 
moral and spiritual life of the nation. 


But there is yet to be named a baser 
prejudice, the influence of which seems 
to have brought about. this monstrous 
injustice in the first“imstance, and to 
have resisted its repeal most effec- 
tively all this long time. This baser 
sentiment is the more despicable 
because it gains its most formidable 
support, if it does not derive its birth, 
from the very circle where righteous- 
ness ought to be most sedulously 
fostered. It is the anti-Jewish feeling, 
for the existence of which, indeed, 
special social conditions are answer- 


The army is the one hope}. 


able in no small degree, but none the 
less surely it is a feeling which, accord- 
ing to unimpeachable evidence, has 
been nursed and stimulated by priests 
of the Roman Catholic Church. Poor 
Dreyrus was a Jew, a member of a 
race often hated when it is not 
despised; and in proportion as_his 
brethren by race rallied to his vindica- 
tion, Catholic bigots have ranged them- 
selves in the opposite camp. Happily 
there has proved something stronger in 
France than unreasoning prejudice, 
even of the most violent order: that 
something is the sense of law, the 
sanity of justice. In a few deeply 
impressive words, as many of us 
remember, Mr. Wicksreep referred in 
his Essex Hall Lecture to the sorrow 
and humiliation with which the friends 
of France everywhere had witnessed 
many of the events of recent years. 
The lecturer had with him the sym- 
pathy of his audience, alike in the pain 
he expressed and in the hope he 
cherished, that a nation so great, and 
so variously great, might yet rise to 
better things. The judgment just 
given is an assurance that such hopes 
are not in vain. : 


MAN. 
Wao can measure man ? 


To rest on a hill and mark 
The work of his hands; 
How the woods fall back at his nod, 
And smooth fields show ; 
And springing corn like a sea; 
And, o’er hedge and top, 
Trim roofs and spires, 
Happy entrenchments, 
Wherefrom, at eve, 
His heart’s enchantment, 
With mirth and melody, 
Beats off beleaguering night : 
O rare vision ! 


The exquisite web of veins, 
Time’s uniform sno 
Matching the bud and flower, 

Lay it upon the board, 
Test its atoms, 

Fill your cups with its blood, 
Hunt long its secret ; 

Learn what man is not! 


Is the rose the petals it seemed, 
Tho’ each be set back 
In its place of beauty ? 


Who can measure man ? 
Like a curious god he peers into crea- 
tion’s eyes ; 
Half god he is! 
The foaming flash that darts from the 
dazzled eye like a snake, 
Bearing along its load as though it 
were lighter than breath, 
Smiting space asunder in a rapture 
ss of strength and speed, 
Is it but steel and steam ? 
Nay, 
Like Adam’s spade, 
Tis mostly wit! 


Who can measure man ? 
Earth bounds him not, 
Nor. the last lone star in heaven ! 
He overfills his house ! 
He bursts its walls! 
And on thought-wings soars to the 
bodiless day of. eternal things! 
: — Burton Bstuam, 
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MORE IMPRESSIONS OF THE 
WHIT-WEEK MEETINGS. 


VG 
_ “ Every man at the beginning doth set 
forth good wine,” said the governor of a 
certain feast. The B, and F.U.A. adopted 
this orthodox policy, and on Tuesday we 
had “a feast of fat things, a feast of wines 
on the lees, of fat things full of marrow, of 
wines on the lees well refined.” This fairly 
describes Mr. Dendy’s thoughtful and 
suggestive paper read at the Sunday 
School Association Meeting, and it may 
also be describe the Essex Hall Lecture. 


last week—that is, I felt them to be encou- 
raging—full of encouragement. 

Owing to Sunday-school and other en- 
gagements, I had not been able to attend 
the London meetings till this year for about 
seven years, and, of course, after so long an 
absence, I missed many old friends, and 
noticed some changes. The most striking 
of these changes was the fecling that some- 


how we had got out into the open air 
more than formerly, and more into touch 
with the world and its affairs. 
distinct recollection of the last meeting I 


My most 


was able to attend, is of a tremendous 


fight on the subject as to whether ques- 
tions which might be interpreted from the 
political or social standpoint should be 
discussed at these meetings at all. Last 
week these things seemed to come as 
natural as possible, and no one appeared 
“a penny the worse.” I faithfully attended 
all the meetings, beginning with that of 
the Sunday-school Association, and lis- 
tened with admiration to our friend Mr. 
John Dendy, who had got hold of the 
right end of the stick when he was telling 
us that if we wish to reform the world of 
humanity we must begin with the children, 
and that every teacher should aim at being 
a social reformer in the highest and best 
sense of that word, Then following on 
came that which has left the most vivid 
impression on my mind—namely, Mr. 
Wicksteed’s Hssex Hall Lecture, worthy, 
indeed, of “the most free and enlightened 
and advanced sect in Christendom,” as we 
were described in a local print last week. 
Like Dr. Herford, I want to get hold 


That was certainly “full of marrow.” In 
one’s impression of a series of speeches 
there is usually one utterance which 
dominates the rest, and is likely to out-last 
them. My dominant impression was 
received on Tuesday night, despite the 
unfortunate interruptions. 

The intensity of expression on some of 
the listening faces would have given hints 
to Scopas. In these days when a rather 
blatant Protestantism is on the war-path I 
thought the subject as timely as its treat- 
ment was magnificently impressive. 

' Bhe singing of the National Anthem 
at the service on Wednesday morning 
impressed me very happily, though I 
~-must confess I did not care for the altera- 
tions in that time-honoured composition. 
I don’t mind praying or singing “‘ Scatter 
her enemies ;”’ but ‘‘ Make wars to cease ”’ 
in the same breath seems rather a quick 
change. However this was only for the 
soprano solo, in which I did not join 


audibly. _ |of the book, and expect to have 

The meeting on Wednesday evening/a good time then. Mentioning the 
struck me as rather too “cut and dried.” |name of Dr. Herford recalls many 
I believe they manage these things better | pleasant recollections and impressions. 


in other denominations. Fancy a great 
Baptist or Congregational meeting limited 
to four speakers whose deliverances 
were all longer than the average sermon! 
Careful, thoughtful, studied deliverances 
they were no doubt, but, perhaps, just a 
little wee bit too inevitable. There were 
no surprises, no novelties ; but Unitarians 
are not like the Athenians of old. They 
do not “spend their time in nothing else, 
but either to tell, or hear some new’ thing.” 


It is always good to see him about, and 
we thank him on the one hand for his 
Presidential address on “ Our Word and 
Work’’—perhaps one of the most dis- 
tinctly encouraging utterances of the whole 
series—and on the other for his bright 
geniality throughout the whole time. I 
think there was a brotherly and friendly 
feeling in the meetings this time which 
showed itself on many occasions, Very 
useful also was Mr. Hargrove’s paper on 


If they did they would be disappointed 
sometimes. 

I am sorry to say that an engagement 
to interview J. M. W. Turner at the Guild- 
hall prevented me from attending the Con- 
ference. As my impressions of that meet- 
ing have been received only from your 
admirable report in last week’s InquirER, 
you will not thank me for recording them. 

The conversazione at the Royal In- 
stitute of Painters in Water Colours was 
as thronged as ever. If I were an im- 
pressionist painter with a good memory, I 
would send the result to the next exhibi- 
tion at Knightsbridge. Such a quickly 
moving, struggling, entangled mass of 
colour and form would be very effective. 
Some think the Institute is not quite large 
enough. I don’t know about that. I 
suppose we ought to be grateful for the 
opportunity of being crowded and crushed 
by our fellow non-subscribing, Presby- 
terian, Free or Liberal Christians. These 
are some of my impressions. I have a few 
more; but I think these will be sufficient. 

Newport, 1.W. Crement E. Pixs. 


—— 


VII. 


You ask for my impressions of last 
They are fairly well 


week’s meetings. 
expressed by your own Inquirer word 


“The Claims of the Sacerdotalists,” which 


went clean down to the roots of this 
mighty problem, as he insisted that the 


appeal must be to the bar of reason and 
experience. ‘In what respect is a man 
the better that he is participator of the 
good offices of the priesthood,” that is 
the supreme test—of course, comparing 
him with one of like piety who is not a 
participator in these offices. The subjects 
of the papers and sermon were important 
and living. Mr. Agate gave us the right 
note ; but there were so many other notes 
and noises that it was not easy to follow 
his from the far end of the church where 
I sat. Surely something could be done to 
deaden the effect of the heavy traffic 
passing by the church. I had noticed it 
before, but never so much as this time. 
Then, again, I should like to add a word 
with regard to the Postal Mission Meeting 
and the admirable address delivered by 
Miss Clephan. There was a grip of 
realities in it which was very delightful, 
and gave one the impression that the work 
of this Mission is a very valuable and 
important work. Now I must close how- 
ever, and would only add that of aJl the 
friends I missed from the meetings, I 
thought most of our suffering friend 
R. A. Armstrong, and am quite sure that 


a resolution expressing sympathy with 
him in his continued illness would have 
met with the approval of all attending the 
meetings. It was doubtless passed and 
carried in many minds. On the whole, I 
feel that the meetings of this year have 
been full of encouragement. 
Leigh. A. H. Douruin. 


Vill. 


The chief general impression made on 
my mind by the meetings this year is of a 
negative character—the absence of any 
special impression. There was much that 
was good and useful and interesting, but 
nothing to rouse the audience to excite- 
ment or enthusiasm. There were no 
burning questions to discuss, no new and 
large proposals to consider, and no fresh 
marvel of inspiration to penetrate the 
soul and spring up as a fountain of living 
water. There was help to thought and 
encouragement and instruction, but 
nothing particularly striking. The mental 
and spiritual atmosphere resembled that 
outside: it was cool and grey. Such at 
least was my impression. Perhaps it 
would have been somewhat different if I 
had heard Dr. Herford’s speech. For in 
that, even when only read, there is a strong 
note of encovragement. By placing our 
work in its true relation tothe gr2at religious 
movement of which it forms a small but 
conspicuous part, he has done much to 
deepen our sense of its worth without any 
exaggeration of its size; and without 
anything of the corporate egotism that 
claims the general advance of religious 
Liberalism as the work of our little 
Church. At the same t'me he made good 
our rightful claim to our share in the 
honour, and renewed our feeling of the 
essential importance of the work that we 
are able to do. 

The two parts of the proceedings hat 
most impressed me were Mr. Wicksteed’s 
lecture and Mr. Hargrove’s paper. Mr. 
Wicksteed’s lecture did not fulfil the 
expectations raised by the title. It was 
not a general comparison of Medizevalism 
and Modern Thought; and it had a 
curious philosophical aloofness from the 
controversies of the hour. But it was a 
deeply religious spiritual discourse, im- 
pressing upon us with great power a few 
thoughts which he traced to medieval 
thinkers. The impression made by. the 
strong and reverent personality of the 
lecturer on the delivery was so marked 
that much will certainly be lost by those 
who only read the lecture in print. 

Mr. Hargrove’s paper went straight to 
the decisive point in the controversy with 
sacerdotalism ; the absence of moral effects 
corresponding to the supernatural efficacy 
which is attributed to the sacraments. It 
seemed to me that he depreciated too 
much the importance of the arguments 
from the New Testament and from early 
Christian History. But he brought out 
with admirable force and clearness the 
irresistible argument from moral experi- 
ence, 

I have only to add, further, that the 
reports of work done by the various 
organisations were of a distinctly 
encouraging character. 

C. D. Bapuann. 


—— 


IX. 
I was only able to be present at u 
portion of the meetings, so that my 
impressions’? must be read with that. 
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reservation. The attendance seemed to 
be smaller than usual, and the atmosphere 
was by no means so charged with interest 
and expectation as was the case at the 
memorable meetings of 1898. A number 
of our best-known men were remarkable 
by their (perhaps unavoidable) absence. 
We missed the assistance of Klein and 
Armstrong, Wood and Jacks, Drummond 
and Carpenter. In such days as these, 
and with such problems to face, one 
realises what our churches have lost in a 
Crosskey and a Beard; one realises, too, 
what a huge gain it is to our Baptist 
friends to have the clear, courageous 
leadership of a Dr. Clifford. One of the 
most gratifying features of the meetings, 
in the view of the present writer, was the 
strong and statesmanlike line taken, on 
the sacerdotal controversy, by Mr. 'T. 
Grosvenor Lee. Fornearly 200 years the 
action of the English Presbyterian 
Churches on “ the Church Question ”’ has 
been largely paralysed owing to the, vain 
dream of a really comprehensive establish- 
ment clung to with a pathetic persistence 
by many of them. Have they gained 
anything, for all their pains? Are the 
formularies or the spirit of the establish- 
ment one whit broader or more compre- 
hensive than they were at the outset. of 
the struggle? No; there is only one line 
along which there is any real prospect of 
breaking the ancient fetters and maugu- 
rating a period of religious progress, and 
that is the clear and persistent advocacy 
of Disestablishment and religious equality. 
Why is the Nonconformist phalanx to be 


deprived of our assistance? If we 
stand aside, with folded hands, at 
this crisis in the religious history 


of our country, we lose, perhaps for ever, 
the hold of our movement on the mind 
and heart of progressive and liberal Eng- 
land. Two other ‘ impressions” of the 
mneetings I would here briefly mention, in 
conclusion. Mr. C. J. Street did good 
service to our cause by his clear statement 
of the elementary principles which should 
govern the attitude of our churches and 
ministers towards social and_ political 
questions. One might have hoped that 
this vindication had been unnecessary ; 
but the experience of some recent meetings 
proves that there are some who take a 
surprisingly narrow aud exclusive view of 
the functions of our religious assemblies, 
The other matter to which I should like 
to draw attention was the bad arrangement 
of the “ Time-Table”’ at the meeting on 
Wednesday morning. Such vastly im- 
portant subjects as the Peace Conference, 
Sunday Newspapers, &c., were “polished 
off” at almost break-neck speed, whilst 
the bulk of the sitting was given over to 
formal and complimentary speeches and 
resolutions. This is not the way to make 
our meetings successful, or to make our 
influence felt in the wider circle of the 
publ mind. In conclusion, let. me say 
that the good and wholesome words of 
Dr. Herford on Wednesday night must 
have brought ‘ courage and cheer” to 
the heart of many a country parson. 
Mansfield. Harry S. Perris. 


Tue Rey. J. Page Hopps writes :— Will 
you, be so hospitable as to let me ask the 
attention of your readers to an advertise- 
ment in your columns concerning my 
change of address? In September [ hope 
to be able to give an address that will last 
my life. Till then, Rushworth, Ashburton- 
road, Croydon, will find me. ~ 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHER 
AS SOCIAL REFORMER, 


TV. 


I vo not think that the admirable paper 
read by Mr. John Dendy to the Sunday 
School Association should be expected to 
lead to any lengthened discussion. It was 
really not a debating-class paper, but a 
very earnest sermon—a sermon to Sunday- 
school teachers, with some significant re- 
marks to Christian ministers. A good 
sermon is a thing not to be debated, but 
to be understood and obeyed. I can 
imagine, meanwhile, that Mr. Dendy, like 
any other preacher, might like to know 
what effect his words have had upon the 
minds of his hearers; whether they have 
apprehended his thought, whether they 
are likely to be better for his advice, or 
whether he will need yet again to insist 
on the same truth and to chide the same 
negligence, 

As far as the ministers are concerned, I 
believe we understood him only too well. 
We know that the evils which he referred 
to, in language at once so convincing and 
so restrained, do certainly exist: we know 
how inadequate the efforts of the ministry 
have proved to be: we can sympathise 
with his desperate appeal to the Sunday- 
school teachers. " 

But when Mr. Dendy appeals to the 
Sunday-school teachers for the “plain 
speaking and clear teaching” which the 
pulpit fails to give, I can only remark 
that it would be an ominous sign if the 
response should be very eager or the 
promise very definite. 
to be combated are gross and widespread. 
But the reticence of the clergy itself may 
suggest that. these evils need to be very 
dextrously dealt with. If some hundreds 
of Sunday-school teachers should declare 
themselves ready to deal with the gam- 
bling madness, with the dishonest tricks 
of commercial life, and with the fright- 
fully graded evils that may all be included 
under the word Impurity; if we knew 
that they would give word-pictures of 
these evils; if we thought that they 
would describe them in detail, should we 
feel sure that the result would be blessed 
and only blessed ? 

Take one subject on which everybody 
considers himself at liberty to speak. Is 
it a good thing that almost every “Gospel 
Temperance” speaker compels his hearers 
to “go with him to the drunkard’s 
home,” to see the timid, crouching, 
hungry children, to hear the cries 
of the helpless wife, and so forth, with 
ceaseless reiteration and with limitless 
illustrations? According to my experi- 
ence, the less instructed teachers in this 
department are precisely those who are 
most pictorial, and whose realistic descrip- 
tions are taken most faithfully from life. 
The clumsy Band of Hope rhymes, which 
I learned in my early days, full of refer- 
ences to drink and drunkards, were, I am 
sure, much more harmful in their effect on 
the youthful mind than the original 
nigger-songs to the tunes of which these 
rhymes were sung. I believe that more 
recent Band of Hope song-books are much 
more wholesome, more wholesome because 
more reticent. I have personally known 
more than one perfectly sincere Tempe- 
rance worker whose best: work was marred 
by a constant and unconsciously degrad- 
ing habit of dwelling upon squalid detais, 
the habit of holding up the mirror to Vice, 
and of holding a candle to the Evil One, 


The evils that have 


can be synonymous. 


1I have noticed, too, that just those who 


have more education and a finer spiritual 
instinct are those who avoid details, and 
deal with the evil which they deplore in 
a manner more delicate and reticent. 

I am inclined to think, therefore, that 
the gross moral evils which disfigure our 
civilisation and besmudge our Christianity 
cannot wisely be made a common theme 
in. our Sunday-schools. There are young 
men’s and young women’s classes where 
matters may be dealt with that cannot be 
very often or very definitely named in the 
pulpit. But even there those teachers will 
do most good, and do good with least risk 
of accompanying harm, who have learned, 
from their minister or elsewhere, the 
method of a wise restraint, and who know 
how to pass over that which is squalid 
and unwholesome, and to keep the main 
attention of the class on better things. 
For the ministry itself it would not 
become us to say anything in its defence. 
I do not believe that we have been con- 
sciously unfaithful. If we have sometimes 
supposed our congregations to be more 
free than they are from the faults of their 
time it has been an honest misjudgment, 
and not a politic pretence. We are 
erateful to be reminded of our duties, and 
would receive a layman’s admonition in 
that spirit of self-examination and 
thoughtfulness which is all that we ask 
for in our own hearers. J. Ruppur. 

Chorlton-cum-Hardy. 


Vs. 


It is as a Sunday-school teacher of over 
thirty-five years of active experience that 
I venture to join in the discussion of Mr. 
Dendy’s thoughtful and enthusiastic 
address, and I feel the more inclined to 
do so lest the methods and ideals therein 
advocated should be stumbling-blocks of 
discouragement in the way of the average 
Sunday-school and Sunday-school teacher 
—the school that has small classes and 
few elder scholars; the teachér who can 
lay no claim to the knowledge and 
experience necessary to the Social 
Reformer. 

It seems out of order that it should be 
so; yet it is to the Social Reformer, and 
not to the pulpit preacher, that we can 


with hopelook for the combating with active 


sins and the abating of such of the grosser 
evils as impurity, gambling, and com- 


mercial dishonesty. Outspeaking on such 


subjects from the pulpit is rare and 
difficult—nay, owing to the attitude of the 
hearers, in many cases, quite impossible. 
The Social Reformer is not so dependent 
upon the tolerance of those who sit at his 
feeb. % 

With the present material which is 
available for the supply of our Sunday- 
school teachers, even of the higher classes 
—and excellent material it is—it is un- 
reasonable to expect that the terms 
Sunday-schoolteacher and Social Reformer 
Few of us have the 
ability or the experience sufficient to do 
the reformer’s work effectively. This 
difficulty is met with in the more advanced 
schools and teachers; and, of course, that 
difficulty would be more keenly felt were 
Mr. Dendy’s methods attempted in our 


ordinary schools. 


It should be noticed, too, that Mr. 
Dendy’s address applies almost entirely 
to the teaching of élasses of elder boys 
and girls. He would probably admit that 
the rational dealing with such subjects as: 


as 
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personal impurity could not with hope or 
success, or even without disaster, form 
part of the curriculum of classes of 
younger children, and yet it is essential 
for success in that direction in after life 
that in some way or other the foundations 
of the principles on which the fight for a 
virtuous life should be laid even in the 
earliest years. 

For the carrying out of the ideals 
towards which Mr. Dendy would have all 
strive, let our demand be not so much 
that the Sunday-school teacher here, 
there, and everywhere, shall pose as a 
Social Reformer, as that the Social Re- 
former shall join the ranks of Sunday- 
school teachers and take advantage of 
that best field for the sowing of seeds of 
right living—the rich fruitful ground of 
young lives. 

But all this must not be allowed to dis- 
courage us—the ordinary Sunday-school 
teachers—in our work. We, too, may join 
in co-operation with the Social Reformer, 
and his ideals may be our ideals, and we 
may help him in his work. What can the 
Sunday-school teacher do among young 
children? He or she can do this—after 
all, the most important task—he or she 
can remove bad habits, and form good 
habits. With habits of cleanliness of 
thought and speech, habits of contentment, 
habits of unselfishness, the ground of the 
child’s nature is made and kept ready for 
the sweet reasonableness which is per- 
ceived in the teaching of after life, and 
the teacher of right living has his task 
lightened and its success assured by firm, 
kindly influence which every teacher can 
and ought to exert on the little ones under 
his or her charge. 

' How is this to be done, and can every 
one doit? It is to be done by leading 
the child, by example and word, in daily 
intercourse towards the footsteps of Christ, 
under the influence of the touch of his 
spirit, and for this task every one, more or 
less, is fitted. One human heart seeking 
goodness, striving itself for a better life, 
can always lead a companion, even a short 
distance, on the way, and the footsteps 
trodden by young and tender feet become 
landmarks on the highroad of later life. 


Tuos. Hopcrrtrs Gorpon. 
Dukinfield, Cheshire. 


INCLUSION OR DISESTABLISH- 
MENT ? 


We print below a letter on this subject, 
which we have received from the Editor 
of the Church Gazette, and which merits 
careful attention. There are some we 
know, and there may be many, to whom 
proposals for an inclusive National Church 
do not seem like a forlorn hope, in spite 
of the years that have elapsed siuce it 
was first ardently advanced. The brief dis- 
cussion that arose in connection with Mr. 
Grosvenor Lee’s paper at the recent Con- 
ference at Hssex Hall indicated the exist- 
ence of this optimist feeling in quarters 
which command hearty respect. It will, 
doubtless, be interesting to both sides to 
learn from the authority quoted, how our 
Broad Church friends look at the 
matter. The letter is as follows :— 


18-20, Temple House, 
Temple-avenue, H.C, 
Dear Sir.—tI desire, in a brotherly 


» spirit, to call your attention, and that of 


your readers, to a change of feeling with 
regard to Disestablishment, looked on in 
the light of Church inclusiveness, which I 
think is coming largely into favour, both 
from within our Anglican body, and also 
from such as are at present without it. 
From within, the organ of Church 
opinion, which I have the honour to 
represent—the Church Gazette—has from 
the outset advocated the nationalising of 
the National Church, and the rendering 
of its limits practically co-extensive with 
those of the religious thought of England, 
so far as the various existing bodies should 
desire or consent to inclusion. Of such 
bodies, the Romanists, by virtue of their 
exclusive claims, can never form one. 
The aim proposed is, of course, a final, not 


an immediate one, and the steps towards 


realising it do not as yet profess to be 
fully revealed. Still, the object is clear. 

I may here remark that to this compre- 
hensive view of Churchmanship many of 
the most influential organs of the secular 
Press have already given in their adhesion. 

Among the Free Churches it has seemed 
to me and others that the same idea is 
beginning to be widely entertained, and 
to supersede the purely destructive alter- 
native of Disestablishment. To them, too 
—-especially the more thoughtful of their 
members—it has occurred that the Church 
jis a national trust and belongs to no 
special section, and that it would ‘be a 


grievous blunder to abdicate their rights, 


or fail to press them home, just at the 
moment when they have an opportunity 
of success; and a more grievous one to 
destroy what they are invited to share, or 
very soon may be, if they will work to that 
end. All this becomes to some of them 
specially convincing—if you will allow me 
to presume to say so—in view of the exist- 
ing crisis occasioned by sacerdotal doc- 
trines and practices in our body. For it 
happens that a large number, perhaps 
the majority of the extreme Romanisers in 
our Church, are throwing their influence 
on the side of Disestablishment, and that, 
not at all because they are eager to do 
justice to the abstract claims of equality, 
but because they see thus an opportunity 
both of throwing off restraints, and withal 
of securing a good share of the loaves and 
fishes from the general scramble, and so 
gaining their point all round. 

Now I do not imagine that Noncon- 
formists favour these men very much, 
therefore it is reasonable to suppose that 
they will hesitate to join hands with them, 
especially in pulling down an inheritance 
in which they soon may claim an interest. 

For this view of the case I should, 
perhaps, supply some authority, and for 
this I may appeal confidently to such well- 
known names as Mr. Stead (vide last 
number of the Review of Reviews), the 
Rev. Price Hughes (there also mentioned), 
Mr. John Page Hopps, and many more 
equally prominent names. 

It comes then, Sir, to this. May we not, 
all round, take breathing-time to recon- 
sider the situation? May it not be well 
that the anti-Chureh position, equally 
with the anti-Dissent position, should be 
abandoned in favour of a policy of general 
inclusion and union on mutual terms— 
the formation of a National Church, which 
is really National? Of course, the how 
and the when cannot be even discussed in 
a first overture like this—lI am, Sir, 
yours, &c. 


Tue Epiror of the Church Gazette. 


| our festivities. 


PROVINCIAL LETTER. 


—_+o—. 
MANCHESTER DISTRICT. | 


Wurit-weex has been an exciting time 
with us, just as it has been with our 
friends in London. Whit-week arrange- 
ments have to be commenced a long time 
beforehand, and they involve a consider- 
able amount of anxiety and labour. Our 
scholars festival in the Free Trade Hall on 
Whit-Sunday is the actual beginning of 
This year about 2,000 
scholars assembled in the body of the 
hall and about 2,000 parents and friends 
in the galleries, and you can imagine 
what hearty singing we had. As usual, 
the hymns included original tunes by our 
own Unitarian musicians; and both the 
organist and conductor answered to the 
name of Heyes, a fact that is sufficient 
to prove to anyone in this district that 
they are Sunday-school enthusiasts. The 
Rev. J. J. Wright delivered an address on 
“Sincerity,” the matter of which was 
exceptionally good: but its length, over 
forty minutes, seriously over-taxed the 
patience and attention of the scholars. It 
would be well for the Chairman on those 
occasions to ring a bell after the speaker 
has had fifteen minutes, and allow 
absolutely no one to address the scholars 


‘longer than that. 


The Whit-week trips have, as usual, been 


a Serious matt2r for some of us. They com- 


menced on Wednesday and ended on 
Saturday—or in some cases on Sunday 
morning. The adults at one school were 
taking a trip to London on Whit-Saturday, 
and did not expect to reach Manchester 
on the return journey before six o’clock 
Sunday morning. The minister went 
with them, and afterwards had a full 
day’s work in chapel and school. The 
weather was very unfavourable for us on 
Wednesday ; it was excessively cold and 
very wet. In my own case, fortunately, 
we were able to spend a fairly pleasant 
afternoon and evening in our own s:hool, 
instead of ‘playing like drowned rats in a 
half-deluged meadow. Thursday was 
fine although cold, and Friday and 
Saturday were .glorious days indeed. 
They began a spell of perfect June 
weather, which has lasted even until now. 
All this festivity makes it impossible for a 


-gonsiderable numberof Manchester District 


ministers to be present at the London 
meetings in Whit-week. We feel our loss 
keenly ; but I suppose we must remain 
content with the reports of the proceedings, 
which appear in our periodicals ; though, 
of course, we miss the inspiration that 
waits upon personal attendance. The 
feeling amongst us, however, is that you 
had strong meat served you at your meet- 
ings, and that the occasion will be worthily 
deemed a memorable one. 

We are naturally watching with con- 
siderable interest the. progress of the 
arrangements for the London Bazaar ; and 
we heartily congratulate our metropolitan 
friends upon the grand beginning they 
have made. Our Manchester District 
churches are not unmindful of the welcome 
help which London rendered them a year 
and a-half ago; and they are bent upon 
returning the compliment by providing a 
stall at the London Bazaar next May. 

I suppose we really ought to feel 
thankful that there are continual demands 
in this district upon our generosity and 
enthusiasm; for it means that there is 
opportunity for work, Yet there are so 
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many who pretend that they want a rest 
after every big effort. Though for the 
present we are opening up no new ground 
here, the young churches which we are 
organising and consolidating want all the 
generous enthusiasm we are capable of, 
just the same; and if any turn lukewarm 
and seek repose, it means that they 
wilfully shift the burden of work and 
responsibility upon the shoulders of, their 
brethren. Our Forward Movement special 
subscription list comes to an end in this its 
sixth year,andsomethereare who think that 
the special effort they made at our recent 
bazaar relieves them from annual sub- 
scriptions for the future. If there were 
logic in this, then special efforts would 
scarcely be worth having. It has been 
surprising to some of us how little we can 
accomplish with £10,000. We are erecting 
buildings with it for new causes, and en- 
abling some old causes to increase their 
facilities and strengthen their position ; 
but when these things are completed in a 
few months’ time, the demands made upon 
us for maintenance will for a period be 
almostas heavy asever they were. Nordowe 
despair of their being met. Who can think 
of reducing his subscriptions towards 
the support of: any good work in our 
midst, when all around us our neighbours 
are talking of twentieth-century funds, 
and, in response to earnest appeals, are 
raising almost fabulous sums for the pur- 
poses of religious efforts? Are we less 
generous than they? or afraid of spending 
a little more about our religion and 
a little less about our amusements? This 
is the time when the staunch and true 
amongst us, who are at the same time 
prosperous in worldly estate, will think of 
reassessing themselves on a higher scale, 
and thus give impetus and encouragement 
to many a languishing cause. 

Our Manchester Domestic Missions are 
doing an admirable work—religiously and 
morally uplifting, and undenominational. 
For several years past, however, they have 
been allowed to get into low water finan- 
cially, and about a year ago the Committee 
were startled by a revelation of the 
unsatisfactory state of the business aspect 
of their institution. The income was 
about £200 less than its ordinary 
expenditure. It shows that the heart of 
our people is right when itis said that last 
year about £150 additional annual sub- 
scriptions was secured ; and at the end of 
this present year an anonymous friend has 
promised to give the sum of £200 if the 
income can be raised to cover the ordinary 
expenses. What an incentive for any 
treasurer to work for new and increased 
subscriptions! And what more favourable 
time than the present for putting such 
grand institutions as Domestic Missions 
upon a sound financial basis that shall 
guarantee efficient resource for years to 
come! The work at both Missions could 
be considerably extended if only the 
necessary money were forthcoming. It is 
hoped and believed that many friends in 
this district will respond to the appeal 
which will shortly be made to them. 

Some time ago I wrote about Ye Cosie 
Nook im connection with the Renshaw- 
street Mission, and as I know there are 
many interested in the development of 
this novel venture, I should like to say 
that I hear it is still flourishing, and that 
its trade is being maintained during the 
summer days. piano is still badly 
needed. Several little efforts have been 
made by means of smoking concerts and 


so on to raise the wind, and two or three 
pounds are already in hand. There is 
also a little debt remaining on the 
furnishing account, towards the liquida- 
tion of which the Rev. 8. H. Street would 
be glad to receive donations. I am desired 
to say that if any friend has already for- 
warded a donation to the Cosie Nook 
funds, without having received an official 
acknowledgment of the same, he or she is 
requested to communicate with Miss 
Mellor or Mr. Street who alone are 
authorised to appeal for money in 
connection with this laudable piece of 
work. 

Our District Sunday School Association 
is always finding it desirable to extend its 
sphere of operations. For a provincial 
organisation its activities are unusually 
varied. It is now thinking of establishing 
a Holiday Home for its teachers and 
scholars; and in order to gain some 
practical data it has rented the Old Hall, 
Great Hucklow, for these current summer 
months. A generous friend has offered to 
pay for a number of camp _ bedsteads, 
&c, and it is estimated that the very 
large rooms of this farm-house will easily 
accommodate twenty or twenty-five young 
people. Should the party exceed this 
number—and one party at least will 
number about seventy--the villagers lay 
themselves out to cater for the surplus. 

Several schools have already made 
fixtures, and a healthier situation cannot 
well be conceived. Great Hucklow is a 
thousand feet above the level of the sea, 
and though it cannot boast of much 
beauty of its own, it is within easy 
walking distance of very many picturesque 
spots. For some years past the Rev. C. 
Peach has been in the habit of taking 
scholars to Great Hucklow for a summer 
holiday ; and recently the Rev. Lawrence 
Scott has offered to give a site free of cost, 
if the Association will erect a holiday 
home thereon. Last August I spent 
seven or eight days in this village, and can 
therefore speak from experience of its 
bracing air and generally healthy situa- 
tion; and, moreover, I do not know a 
better centre in Derbyshire for most 
delightful walks. Besides, we have a 
chapel there and a schoolroom attached, 
which are willingly placed at the disposal 
of visitors from our own churches and 
Sunday-schools. 

We are looking forward to our. Pro- 
vincial Assembly Meetings at Warrington 
next week. It is the annual gathering of 
the clans with us, and from past experi- 
ence we know that our Warrington friends 
will not leave a stone unturned to make 
our visit to their town enjoyable and 
interesting. Cuaries Roper. 


Tne extreme sense of perfection in 
some men, is the greatest obstacle to their 
success.—Sir A. Helps. 


Epvs’s Cocoa.—GRaTEFUL AND COMFORTING.— 
* By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the vperations of digestion and nutri- 
tion, and by a careful application of the fine pro- 
perties of well-selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has pro- 
vided for our breakfast and supper a delicately 
flavoured beverage which may save us many heavy 
doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious use of such 
articles of diet that a constitution may be gradually 
built up until strong enough to resist every tendency 
to disease. We may escape many a fatal shaft by 
keeping ourselves well fortified with pure blood and 
a properly nourished frame.” —Civil Service Gazette. 
—Made simply with boiling water or milk.—Sold 
only in packets and pound tine, by Grocers, labelled 
—‘‘James Epps and Co, Ltd., Homopathic 
Chemists, London.” ig : 


AUSTRALIAN NOTES. 


“ By the long wash of Australasian seas 

Far off, they turn their heads to other 

stars, 

And breathe in April-autumns.”— 

(Apologies to the Shade of Tennyson). 

Nor being a prophet nor a prophet’s 
son, I yet ventured to assume that 7dé/e in 
the few notes I last sent to THe Inquirer, 
and the first item in these must be the 
statement that my prophecy has_ been 
fulfilled. ‘Spiritual Law thro’ the 
Natural World” has produced a charge 
of heresy against its author, the Rev. H. 
Ferguson. The official machinery was 
set in motion early in March and had 
nearly completed its stated revolutions 
when the cause of all the commotion with- 
drew from the ring and resigned his 
ministry in the Presbyterian Church. 
This ought to have been done at first, and 
we should have been spared a great deal 
of angry controversy and one or two dis- 
graceful scenes which were quite worthy, 
in temper and bitterness, of the Council 
of Nicea, but jar a good deal on the 
modern mind where they do but make 
sport for the Philistines. Expulsion from 
a Church for opinion’s sake is a mistake, 
but it must inevitably be committed whilst 
subscription to a definite formula is 
exacted; and Mr. Ferguson would have 
been well advised if he had quietly and 
honourably withdrawn after he had dis- 
covered his inability to comply with his 
ordination vow. He has taken most of 
his congregation with him, and they are 
worshipping in the Northcote Town Hall 
for the present. His book shows that he 
is really a Swedenborgian, but whether he 
will gravitate to that Church remains to 
be seen. Meanwhile the Presbyterian 
Church itself shows some disposition to 
move not in the direction of the abolition 
of subscription, but towards a “shorter 
creed.” The Federal Council, at its recent 
meeting in N.S.W., has decided “ to shorten 
the creed,” but, it is said, it will not be 
altered in any essential point. It will be 
interesting to learn what the Presbyterians 
consider to be essential in the Westminster 
confession. 

Within these last few weeks Australia 
has gained distinction by the creation of 
another sect. “The Australian Churches,” 
four in number, have issued a “basis of 
union.” The basis is broad and fairly 
tolerant. ‘The aim has been to frame a 
basis on which Churches at different stages 
of theological thought, and with varieties 
in ritual, might work together.” I believe 
the official title is to be, ‘‘ The Australian 
Christian Church.” “General” Booth: 
has just completed a successful mission in 
this city,and is now on his way to Tasmania. 
Coming across from Sydney the “ General ” 
made a frank confession which it is 
impossible not to regret. ‘He acknow- 
ledged having been a. great rake in his 
young days, but reflection had caused him 
to reform, and he urged on those young 
men of Australia given to folly to sow 
their wild oats as quickly as possible.” 
This is an ill-judged utterance that may 
work mischief. It seems to encourage the 
belief that young men have “‘ wild oats” to 
sow, and so incites to vice. Butisittrue ? 
Is there any necessary, human or divine, 
for such a proceeding? JI wish the 
“General” had told the young men of 
Australia, that sowing wild oats was sow- 
ing the wind to reap the whirlwind—was, 
in shoyt, sin, for which they must suffer, « 
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even though they repent in sackcloth and 
ashes. Young men have no wild oats to 
sow, but strength to garner and to keep 
for a successful struggle with the world. 
As to our own churches and work out 
here, I have not very much to communi- 
cate. From Sydney comes the cheering 
news that there are indications of success 
all round. The Sunday evening services 
have grown in interest and attendance. 
“A class of hard-thinking men, and 
advanced members of other denominations, 
are amongst the regular Sunday evening 
attendants. If the present rate of pro- 
gress is kept up, a splendid record will be 
madeat no distant date.” ‘“Auckland’s first 
anniversary was marred by a tremendous 
deluge of rain, but the meeting arranged 
for the following Monday was a great 
‘success In every way. We hope when the 
next anniversary comes round the church 
there will be under the guidance of a com- 
petent minister and well on its way 
towards a great future.” Hobart is going 
quietly on its way and well maintaining 
its ground, but I hear of no very great 
progress. Adelaide has suffered some- 
what of late from the loss, by death, of 
some of its more influential members who 
have left no representatives, but is other- 
wise in a fairly satisfactory condition. 
Its minister, the Rev. A. Wilson, is out of 
health, and now on his way to England ‘on 
a six months’ leave of absence. At Mel- 
bourne we are settling down for our 
winter’s work which we hope will bear 
some good results. We are only a small 
body, but we have various agencies in 
active work which, if we have patience and 
faint not, must in the end tell. In spite 
of the many difficulties which beset our 
work in the south, I look to the future 
with hope and confidence if we can only 
stir ourselves to be more loyal and faith- 
ful in the present. R. H. LamBrey. 
Melbourne, May 3. 


NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES. 
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[Notices and Reports for this Department should 
be as brief as possible, and be sent in by Thursday 
Morning.] 

—— es 
APPEALS. 


Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street 
Chapel Summer Cottage.—Kindly allow me to 
make an appeal to your readers on behalf of the 
families whom we are sending this year to our 
summer cottage, Raynes Park, Surrey, to which, I 
may add, the benefit afforded to those sent for a 
week or fortnight into the country is great, both 
to parents and children. Last year we were able 
to give this change of scene and air, with, in many 
cases, a much-needed rest to about 200 persons in 
all, To do this requires financial aid, which will 
be very gladly received from any friends desirous 
of helping so desirable an institution by Mrs. 
David Martineau, South-road, Clapham Park, S.W., 
who so kindly acts, as for years past, as Hon. 
Treasurer to this department of our work at 
Stamford-street.—FREDERIC ALLEN, 

London: Stratford.-The teachers of the 
Sunday-school earnestly solicit the assistance of 
friends to enable them to take the scholars for 
their annual excursion early in’ July. Donations 
will be thankfully received by Mr. W. J. Noel, 
Grove-hill, Woodford, Essex, Treasurer, or by the 
Secretary, Mr. George Shute, 53a, Romford-road, 


Stratford, Essex. 
Se 


Belfast: Mountpottinger. — Our annual 
mzeting has just been held, under the presidency 
of Mr. James Davidson. Mr, Henry Napier read 
the financial statement of the church, which went 
to prove that there was a small debit balance. 
Mr. Napier attributed this deficit to the fact that 
for some months of the year 1898 the congregation 
was very considerably incommoded by the enlarge- 
ment operations, and also to the strenuous exertions 


made by one and all to wipe off the debt on the 
new building, and since the opening of the new 
church the attendance and the finances of the 
church had considerably improved. Dr. Munn, the 
Treasurer of the Building Fund, stated that, 
although over £800 had been spent on their 
church since Nov. 1, at the present time only £50 
(since reduced to £35) remained unpaid. The 
B, and F.U.A, had contributed £50. The 
church officers are in treaty about the site for the 
school buildings. On Sunday, June 4, the first 
grand musical service was held in the new church, 
which was literally. packed. The service was a 
Messiah and Elijah night. Miss Gordon and Mrs: 
Dr. Munn (sopranos), Miss McKisack (contralto), 
Mr, Haughey (tenor), and Mr. Christopher Gordon 
(baritone) rendered solos and quartettes, while an 
increased choir, under the conductorship of the 
Rev. W. J. Davies, rendered “‘ Cast thy Burden” 
(Elijah) and the “Hallelujah Chorus” (Messiah). 
Mr. Haughey presided at the organ. Mr. Davies 
elucidated the design of one of the three gift 
windows presented by Mrs. T. Hay Ritchie, of 
London, and representing the triumph of 
Christianity over the powers of heathendom. The 
church hag still hard work in store to raise funds 
for the Mountpottinger Hall. Any help will be 
thankfully received by Dr. Munn or the Rev. W. J. 
Davies. 

Birkenhead.—The difficulties raised by the Cor- 
poration, which have delayed the erection of the 
new schools in Bessborough-road, have now been 
successfully overcome, the Corporation having 
given way. On Sunday, May 28, after the morning 
service, a specially-summoned congregational meet- 
ing was held, the chairman, Mr. Frederick Moons, 
presiding, at which the following resolution was 
unanimously passed :—“‘ That this meeting of the 
congregation of the Birkenhead Unitarian Church, 
duly summoned for the purpose, hereby authorises 
the committee to sell the site on which the present 
church building stands, and to make the necessary 
arrangements for the erection of a new church 
building in Bessborough-road.” The resolution 
was supported by Mr. George Harvey Willmer, one 
of the trustees of the church, and by Messrs, James 
Samuelson and Charles Hibbert. 

Burton-on-Trent.—Under the auspices of the 
Committee of the North Midland Presbyterian and 
Unitarian Association a series of Unitarian ser- 
vices on Sunday afternoons, with addresses on 
“Doctrine and Practice,” have been held in the 
Masonic Hall, conducted by the Rev. J. Birks, 
F.G.S., of Derby. On each occasion Mr, Birks was 
accompanied by members of the Derby choir and 
congregation, who cordially co-operated with him 
in the movement, which may result in the forma- 
tion of a congregation in that town, which has a 
population of over 50,000 inhabitants. 

Darlington.—A conversazione for the purpose of 
extending a hearty welcome to the new minister, 
the Rev, H. Bodell Smith, was held in the Darling- 
ton Unitarian Church on Monday evening, there 
being an excellent attendance. Mr. and Mrs. E. 
Cox-Walker performed the duties of host and 
hostess. A capital musical programme was ren- 
dered, and in the course of the evening Mr, E. Cox- 
Walker offered a very hearty welcome to the new 
minister, the Rev. H. Budell-Smith and Mrs. 
Smith. Unlike their late pastor, the Rev. J. H. 
Weatherall, B.A., the Rey. H. Bodell-Smith was not 
a new minister, but had previous to his arrival in 
Darlington ministered to several congregations, 
Mr. Smith (a church member), Mr. Crowther and 
Mr. Abrahams also spoke. The Rev. H. Bodell- 
Smith expressed his appreciation of the kindness 
of the members of the church in extending such a 
cordial welcome to himself and his wife. He had 
every faith in the desire of the congregation to do 
everything they could to help him as minister, and 
the progress of their cause in Darlington. Alluding 
to the position of the Unitarian faith the speaker 
quoted from an article written some years ago by 
Mr. Gladstone in one of the leading reviews in 
which the great statesman, referring to the 
Unitarian movement, said that their influence was 
far out of proportion to their numbers, and great 
Churchman as he was he went on te say that they 
were teachers of the teachers. They had evidence 
in every town where their movement was repre- 
sented that their influence and work were much 
greater than the number of the members, The 
rev. gentleman then proceeded to give his views as 
to how the Unitarian faith might best be spread in 
Darlington. Refreshments were provided at in- 
tervals. Votes of thanks concluded a pleasant 
evening’s entertainment, 

Harrogate.—A series of six Sunday morning 
services has just been concluded here, the B. and 
F,U.A. and the Yorkshire Unitarian Union having 
generously supported the movement. The follow- 
ing ministers officiated—-the Rev. C. H. Well- 
beloved, J. H, Weatherall, Mr, B, Chandra Pal, 


the Revs. E. W. Lummis, E. Ceredig Jones, and 
E. L. H. Thomas—the attendance being 19, 20, 36, 
20, 385, and 22 respectively. It is believed that 
further efforts would at some future time be wel- 
comed by those who have appreciated and enjoyed 
the services. 

Liverpool: Hope-street Church.—Mr. Arm- 
strong has benefited considerably from his stay at 
Blackpool, and shortly hopes to make a voyage to 
Newfoundland. The Rey. A. Cobden Smith, late 
of Burnley, has been appointed assistant minister 
for six months, and) commenced his duties last 
Sunday. 

London : Peckham.—The annual Sunday-school 
and Flower Services were held on Sunday last, 
when addresses were given by the minister (the 
Rev. G. Carter), on “The Supreme Law,” “The 
Garden of Eden” (children’s service), and “ Sin- 
ning against the Child” In the evening, Mendels- 
sohn’s “ Hear my Prayer” was admirably rendered 
by the choir, Miss Louie Carter sustaining the 
solos. Although the congregations were smaller 
than has been usual on special occasions, liberal 
es es were made to the Sunday-school 
und. 

Neweastle-on-Tyne. — The annual business 
meeting of the congregation was held in the Church 
of the Divine Unity, New Bridge-street, on Wed- 
nesday evening, May 31. The annual reports show 
that the position of the membership is slightly on 
the increase, and that the finances are on a very 
good basis. The income amounts to £766 odd, 
the expenditure being somewhat less leaves a 
small balance in hand. The ladies of the congre- 
gation are getting ready for the biennial baz.ar, 
which is to be held at the end of the year. Mr. 
Otto Levin has undertaken the duties of secretary. 

Richmond.—Before commencing morning service 
last Sunday, June 4, Mr. Farrivgton reminded. his 
congregation that on the first Sunday of June, 
1889, he preached for the first time in Richmond. 
That day, ten years ago, was bright and beautiful as 
this, June is ever a delightful month, and Richaiond 
ever a delightful place. That first June Sunday 
offered only a hope for a liberal church in Rich- 
mond. This day promised, he trusted, the entire 
extinction of the debt upon the church. Opened 
in April, 1896, the church cost £5,516 1ls. 1d. 
At its opening £839 of this was still unpaid. 
Gradually this amount has been reduced, until on 
May 1, some £215 was owing to the Bank. Collec- 
tions were taken morning and evening with the 
result that, with donations from friends previous'y 
received; the entire sum is now provided for. 

Sheffield: Upper Chapel.—On Sunday morn- 
ing, the Rev. J. HE. Manning preached a sermon on 
“A hopeful outlook—the Peace Conference,” in 
which he expressed a fervent hope that good results 
would come from the deliberations proceeding at 
The Hague. He said there was a chance now open 
to the nations of Europe to mitigate the evils of 
war, such as had never occurred before, and, if it 
failed, such as might not occur again, and he ex- 
horted all who love peace to pray to God that the 
chance might not prove abortive. At the close of 
the service the following message was signed on 
behalf of the congregation, to be forwarded at once 
to Sir Henry Howard at The Hague :—‘‘A mes- 
sage of the members of Upper Chapel, Sheffield, to 
the Delegates to the Peace Congress, now sitting at 
The Hague. We, the members of the congregation 
worshipping in Upper Chapel (Unitarian), Norfolk- 
street, Sheffield, view with heartfelt gratification 
the assembling of the Peace Congress at The 
Hague, and we wish the representatives God-speed 
in their work. In the name of our Heavenly 
Father, we pray that their deliberations may be 
crowned with success, and result in the mainten- 
ance henceforth of peace among the nations.— 
Signed, on behalf of the congregation—J. E, 
Manning, M.A., minister; John G, Lowood, 
Alfred Beckett, trustees ; Richard Fisher, George 
H. Hunt, members of committee; Edward 
Bramley, M.A., hon. sec. Sheffield, Sunday, June 4, 
1899,” 

Stannington.—On Whit-Sunday the children of 
the Underbank Chapel Suuday-school met as ussal, 
but owing to the state of the weather it was not 
possible for them to parade the village. A suitable 
religious service was held in the chapel at three 
o’clock, after which the children had tea in the 
school, and were succeeded by a large number of 
teachers and friends, A very pleasant evening was 
spent in social converse and various games. On 
the following Sunday the anniversary sermons 
were preached by the Rev. Hugon S. Tayler, M.A., 
of Dukinfield. There was a large congregation in 
the afternoon, and in the evening the chapel was 
filled to overflowing, numbers not being able to 
get in. Between the services about 150 took tea 
in the school. 

Whitchurch.—The Sunday-school anniversary 
services were held on Sunday last the Rev, Law- 
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rence Scott, of Denton, being the preacher, assisted 
by our minister, the Rev. W. F. Turland, The 
congregations were very good, especially in the 
evening, when the church was full, and the collec- 
tions exceeded those of last year. : 

Yorkshire Unitarian Sunday School Union. 
—On Saturday afternoon last, in place of the usual 
quarterly Conference, a number of teachers, elder 
scholars, and friends from schools included in the 
above Union had aramble in the woods and valleys 
surroundiug this delightful district, under the 
leadership of Mr. H. Dyson, of Halifax. After 
enjoying the marvellously picturesque scenery to 
the full, the party made a circuitous track to the 
schoolroom at Elland, where a substantial tea had 
been provided by the ladies of the Elland con- 
gregation. At a subsequent meeting held in the 
chapel, the President of the Union (the Rev. J. G. 
Slater, Pudsey) took the chair. After short and 
interesting addresses by the Chairman, Messrs. F. 
Clayton, H. Dyson, Hill, Lodge, and the Rev. J. 
Taylor, a resolution was unanimously passed con- 
gratulating Mr. C. H. Boyle, one of the secretaries 
of the Union, on the occasion of his marriage, and 
trusting that he and his bride may be blest with 
good health and true happiness, the motion being 
proposed by Mr. Fred. Clayton, and seconded by 
Mr. Dyson. Thanks to the Elland friends for their 
hospitality and devotional exercises brought a 
happy meeting to a close. 


Country Arr FoR WEAK AND AILING 
CuritprEen.—Miss A. Lawrence, 23, Camp- 
den House Chambers, Campden-hill, 
London, W., begs to acknowledge, with 
many thanks, receipt for this fund of the 
following sums :—Mrs. Talbot, 10s. ; 
Wood Green Congregation collected by 
Mr. Sudbery, £2 10s.; Mrs. Griffiths, 
£2 2s.; Mrs. Frank Jolly, 10s.; Miss 
Preston, £1 1s.; Mrs. Smithells, £2; 
Joho Warren, Esq., £1 1s.; Miss Warren, 
£1 1ls.; Miss E. Taylor,£1. Correction 
from previous week, R. Hibbert, Esq., 
£1 1s., should be R. Harris; Esq., £1 1s. 


OuR CALENDAR. 
fies Tassels 
SUNDAY, June 11, 
nt 


eS It is requested that notice of any altera- 
tion in the Calendar be sent to the Pub- 
ligher not later than Thursday afternoon. 


Bermondsey, Fort-road, Upper Grange-road, 11 a.m, 
aud 7 p.mM., Rev. Harotp RYLert, 
Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
11 A.M. and 7 p.M., Rev. FreprRic ALLEN, 
Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 
11 a.m. and 7 P.M., Rev. J. Harwoop, B.A. 
Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-rd., West 
Croydon, 11 a.m. and 7 P.M., Rey. J. Pace Hopps, 

Deptford, Church-street, 11.15 a.m. and 6.30 P.M., 
Rev. T. E. M. Epwarps. 

Essex Church, The Mall Notting-hill-gate, 11 a.m. 
and 7 P.M., Rey. F. K: Frezsron. 

Forest-gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 
11 a.m. and 6.30 p.m., Rev. H. Woops PERRIs. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham-place, 
11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. R. H. U. Bioor. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 a.m. and 
7 p.M., Rev. BRookKE HeRForD, D.D. Hospital 
Sunday Collections at both Services. 

Highgate Hill, Unitarian Christian Church, 11 a.m. 
and 7 P.M., Rey. C. D. BADLAND. 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11. a.m. 
and 7 P.M., Rev. G. Dawes Hioxs, M.A., Ph.D. 

Kentish Town, Free Christian Church, Clarence- 
road, 11 a.m. and7 P.M., Rev. A. FaRQqUHARSON. 
Morning, ‘The Good Samaritan.” Evening, 
“The Gospel of Summer.” 5 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 a.m. and 7 P.M., Rey. J. E. 
STRONGE. 

Lawisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High-street, 
11 a.M.and 7 p.m., Rev. W. C. Popr. 

Little Portland-atreet Chapel, near Oxford-circus, 
11.15 a.M, and 7 p.M., Rev H. Rawutinas, M.A. 

Manaford-street Church and Mission, BethnalGreen, 
11 a.m. and 7 P.m., Rev. W. G. CapMan. 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 a.m, and 6.30 P.M., 
Rev. G. Carrer. Z P 

Plumstead, Coramon-road Unitarian Church, 11 A.M. 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev, L, JENKINS JONES, 


Richmond Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15 a.m. 
and 7 p.M., Rev. S. FARRINGTON. 

Stepney-Green, College Chapel, 11 a.m., Mr. Luck- 
ING TAVENER, and 7 P.M, Miss FREEMAN 
Crarks, “ How Souls are Fed.” 

Stoke Newington, The Green, 11.15 a.m, and7 p.m, 
Rev. W. Woonrne, B.A. 

Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church East-hill, 
11 a.m. and 7 p.M., Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A, 

Wood Green, Unity Hall, 11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. 
Dr. MuMMERY. 


SSS aaa SO 
PROVINCIAL, 


Batu, Trim-street Chapel, 11 a.m. and 6.30 P.M., 
Rev. F. W. STANLEY. 


/BeprorD, Library (side room), 11.15 a.m., Rey. 


RowLanpD Hitt. 

BIRMINGHAM, Church of the Messiah, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 p.M., Rev. L. P, Jacks. 

Brackeroon, Banks-street, North Shore, 10.45 a.m 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. W. BINNS. 

BuackPooL, Unitarian Lay Church, Masonic Hall, 
Waterloo-road, South Shore, 6.30 p.m. 

Bootiz, Free Church, Stanley-road, 11 a.m., Rev. 
D. Davis, and 6.30 p.m., Rev. H. W. Hawkes. 

BovrnemouTH Unitarian Church, West-hill-road, 
11] a.m. and 7 P.m., Rev. C. C. Cox. 

BriaHton, Christ Church (Free Christian), New-road, 


North-street, 11 a.M. and 7 P.M., Rev. A. Hoop. | 


Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 a.m. and 
7 P.M., Rev. GEORGE STREET, 

CANTERBURY, Blackfriars, 11 a.m. 

Deat and Water, Free Christian Church, High- 
st., Ll a.mM.and 6.30 P.M. 

Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 P.M., Rev. S. Burrows. 

EasTBourne, Lismore-road, Terminus-road, 11 a.M. 
and 6.30 p.m., Rey. G. St. Crair, 

GuILpFoRD, Ward-street Church, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 p.M., Mr. E. S. Lana Buokianp. 

HorsHam, Free Christian Church, Worthing-road, 
11 aM. and 6.30 p.m, Rev. J. J. Marren. 

Lrxps, Mill Hill, 10.45 a.m. and 6.80 p.m., Rev. C. 
Harerove, M.A. 


Liscarp (Concert Hall), for New Briaaron and Dis- | 


TRICT, 11 A.M. and 6.30P.m., Rev. Ltoyp Tuomas. 
LrverPoon, Hope-streeb Church, 11 a.m. and 6.30 
p.M., Rev. A. CoBDEN SMITH. 
Liverpoon, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. W. J. Jupp. 


LivERPooL, Renshaw-street Chapel, 11 “a.m. and. 


6.30 P.M., Rev. Dr. Kinin. Evening, “ Social- 
ism and Christianity.” 

MAncHEsTER, Sale, 11 a.m. and 6,30 p.m. Rev. 
J. FoRREST, 

MancHESTER, Strangeways,10.30a.mM.an 6.30P.M. 
Rey. W. R. SHANKS. 

Maraats, Forester’s Hall (Side Entrance) Union- 
crescent, 11 a.m., Mr. P. Bonn. 

OxrorD, Manchester College, 11.30 a.m., Rev. 
C. B. Upton, B.A., B.Se. 

PortsMouTH, General Baptist Chapel, St. Thomas- 
street, 6.45 p.m., Mr. THOMAS Bonn. 

PortsmouTH, High-street’ Chapel, 11 a.m and 

: 6.45 p.m., Mr. G@. Cosens Prior. 

RamsaatE, Assembly Rooms, High-street, 6.30 P.m., 
Mr. P. Bonn. 

ReaDine, Unitarian Free Church London-road, 
11.15 A.M.and 6.30 p.m.,Rev. E. A. Voysry, B.A. 

SoarBorouGcH, Westborough, 10.45 a.M.and 7 P.M, 
Ray. E, L. H. Tuomas, B.A. 

Sovuruport, Portland-street Church, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 P.m., Rev. C. H. WELLBELOVED. 

Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 P.m., Services by Members of the 
Congregation. 

TUNBRIDGE WELLS, Mechanics’ Institute, Dudley- 
road, 11 a.m. and 6.30 p.m., Mr. J. F, GREEN. 

York, St. Saviourgate Chapel, 11 a.m. and 6.80 P.m., 
Rev. T. R, SkEmp. 


———— 


Care Town, Free Protestant Unitarian Church, 
Hout-street, 6.30 P.M., Rev. R, BALMFORTH. 


OUTH-PLACEH ETHICAL SOCIETY, 

SOUTH-PLACE, FINSBURY.—June 11th, 

at 11.15, HERBERT BURROWS, “The Ideal 
Municipality.” 


THICAL RELIGION SOCIETY, 

4 STEINWAY HALL, PORTMAN-SQUARE, 

S.W.—June 11th, at 11.15, Dr. WASHINGTON 
SULLIVAN, ‘The Wish to Believe.” 


ULPIT SUPPLY. — The Rev, W. 
STODDART, B.A., is at. LIBERTY to take 


occasional Sunday duty.—30, West Bank, Stamford- | 


hill, London, N, 


Schools, ete. 
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, Bee COLLEGE, LONDON 
(ror WOMEN), 
-YORK-PLACE, BAKER-STREET, W. 


Principat.—Miss ETHEL HURLBATT. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, 

One Arnott Scholarship in Science, annual value 
£48; and’ one Reid Scholarship in Arts, annual 
value 30 guineas, each tenable for three years, will 
be awarded on the result of the Examination to be 
held at the College on June 27th and 28th. 

Names to be sent to the Principal nct later than 
June 15th, 

F. MABEL ROBINSON, Secretary. 


PROVINCIAL ASSEMBLY 


Presbyterian and Unitarian Ministers and Con- 
gregations of Lancashire and Cheshire. 


——— 


The Assembly will meet at WARRINGTON, on 
THURSDAY, June 15th. 

The RELIGIOUS SERVICE will be held in the 
CatRO-STREET CHAPEL, at 10.45 a.m. ; the DEVO- 
TIONAL part being conducted by the Rev. T. 
LEYLAND, and the SERMON being preached by the 
Rey. W. Harrison. é 

The MEETING FOR BUSINESS will be held 
in the CHAPEL, at 2 P.M., at which Alderman H. 
Rawson will take the Chair. 

A PUBLIC MEETING will be held in the Co- 
OPERATIVE HALL, at 6.30 p.m., F. Monks, Esq., J.P., 
C.C., in the Chair, when Addresses will be delivered 
by the Rev. C. J. Street, M.A., LL.B., Mr. T. C. 
AxgporTt, and the Rev. B. C. ConsTaBLE. 

H. ENFIELD DOWSON, 
W. H. DRUMMOND, 


ONDON SUNDAY SCHOOL 
SOCIETY. 

The AGGREGATE MEETING of ELDER 
SCHOLARS will be held at ESSEX HALL on 
SUNDAY, 25th June, at 3.15 p.m. 

The Service will be conducted by the Rey. 
R. H. U. Broor, who will give an Address on the 
subject, ‘‘ Man has Forever.” 

Friends are cordially invited. An Offertory will 
be taken in aid of the Funds of the Society. 

ALEX. BARNES, 
HAROLD WADE, ¢ Hon. Secs. 


\ N J ANTED, by a lady engaged in teach- 

ing, furnished BEDROOM and _ partial 
BOARD in (educated) family. Easy communica- 
tion by train with Walworth, S.E.—Apply, R. E. G., 
Office of INQUIRER. 


BERYST WY T H.—Furnished 

HOUSE to LET from end ef July for six 

or seven wecks ; facing sea. Two reception rooms 

and eight bedrooms.—Apply M.T., 14, South 
Marine-terrace. 


: Secs. 


BIRTHS. 
Rytanp—On the 3rd iust., the wife of Thomas 
W. Ryland, of 13, Rotton Park-road, Edgbas- 
ton, of a daughter. 


MARRIAGES. 


GRIFFIN—SHRUBSOLE—On the 3rd June, at Balham, 
by the Rey. Thomas Greenwood, George, eldest 
son of W. H. Griffin, of Catford, to Kate, 
younger daughter of W. H. Shrubsole, F.G.S., 
F.R.M.S., late of Sheerness. No cards. 

Jevons—ANDREWs—On Thursday, Ist June, at St. 
James’ Church, Swansea, by the Rev. Harold 
Williams, B.A , Vicar of Oystermouth, Harold, 
eldest surviving son of Henry Jevons, J.P., of 
Liverpool, to Amélie Leighton Thornton 
Andrews, youngest daughter of Thornton 
Andrews, of Cefn Hithen, Swansea. 


- DEATHS. 


Austen—On June 5th, at 32, Cambrian-road, 
Richmond, Surrey, Helena Elizabeth Austen, 
aged 72 years. 

Roprrts—On the 31st May, at St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital, Samuel Oliver Roberts, M.A., St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, Assistant Master 
at wlerchant Taylor’s School, eldest son of 
Samuel Roberts, IF'.R.S., of 58, Parliament- 
hill, Hampstead, aged 39, No cards, — 
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MANCHESTER COLLEGE, 


~ OXFORD, 


“The College adheres to its original principle of 
freely imparting Theological knowledge. without 
insisting on the adoption of particular Theological 
doctrines.” 

The ANNUAL PROCEEDINGS in connection 
with the CLOSING of the SESSION will take 
place af the College on Thursday and Friday, 
June 22nd and 28rd. Z 


The Rev. Cartes Harcrovs, M.A., will deliver | 


the Address to..the Students 
June 22nd, at Five o’clock p.m. 
The ANNUAL MEETING of TRUSTEES will 
be held on Friday, June 23rd, at Half-past Eleven 
o’clock A.M., for the wsual business. ~~ 
Rev. H. ENFIELD DOWSON, B.A., \) 
4 Gee Cross, Hyde ; 
A. H. WORTHINGTON, B.A., 
1, St. James’-square, Manchester. 


DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS. (Limirzep), BIRMINGHAM. 
EsTaBLISHED 1876, 


on Thursday, 


Secs, 


Heap Misrruss:—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG 
(Girton College, Cambridge ; Medizeval and Modern 
Languages Tripos. For three years Student of 
Languages and Continental Methods of Teaching in 
Germany and France). 


BOARDING HOUSE, 
Thorne Hill, Augustus-road, Edgbaston.~ 
- Pleasant Situation ; Electric Light, Large Garden. 
Sanitary arrangements certified by J, E. Wilcox, 
Egq., A.MI.C.E. °° ; 
House Mistress—Miss WELLS. 
-Resident—Miss S. E. Wetts, B.A. 

Assistant House Mistress— Miss K, Coampers, M A. 


L IGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
SOUTH MARINE TERRACE, - 
ABERYSTWYTH. 


PRINCIPAL ... Mrs. MARLES THOMAS. 


First-class Honours, Special Distinctions, Certifi- 
cates, Prizes and Medals have been gained in various 
Public Examinations. Scholarships at the Univer- 
sity Colleges have also been obtained from the 
School, 


ILTON LODGE SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS 5, EATON PLACE, BRIGHTON. 


Mrs. bE WASGINDT. 
Miss FOX, B.A. (London). 
Miss DE WASGINDT, 
(Frankfort Conservatoire), 
Careful Home Training. Special attention to 
Conversational French and German. Pupils. pre- 
pared for Oxford and Cambridge Local Examina- 
tions, : 


iy SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


PRINCIPAL : 
ENGLISH TEACHER ... 
VIOLIN AND Prano 


Princrpats—Miss J. F. GRUNER (Certif. Student 
‘ of Girton College), Moorcroft, Hindhead, 
Surrey. ~ 
“ Miss MACRAE MOIR (Cambridge Higher 
Local), Lingholt, Hindhead, Surrey, - 


The aim of the School is to combine tae ad- 
vantages of a good Boarding School with a thorough 
Edueation and healthy outdoor life. Girls may be 
prepared for College-entrance and other examina- 
tions. : 

The district of Hindhead is one of the healthiest 
parts of England, and much recommended by 
doctors for its bracing air and gravel soil. 

Miss Morr receives ten boarders in a thoroughly 
well-built modern house, with southern aspect. 


- Great attention is paid to healthful conditions of 


life. References allowed to parents of present and 
past pupils, 

-Terms for Board and Education on application 
to the Principals. 


\ N ANTED, the post of LADY COM- 

PANION; nine years’ experience, and 
ood references.—J., INQUIRER Office, Essex Hall, 
Rssox-atreot) Strand, London, : : 


Woard and Resivence. 
ee Bese 
A FEW young people received in 
PLEASANT HOME near Victoria. Terms 


moderate.—Mrs, Robert Turner, 94, Grosvenor- 
road, S.W. 


Boo and RESIDENCE, South of 


England. Healthy neighbourhood. Home 


‘comforts. Seven miles from Brighton, near South 
| Downs, Station Hassocks(on main line L.B.S.C.).— 


Miss RowLanp, Gothic House, Hurstpierpoint. 


OARDING .HOUSE.—_THE FELL, 

TROUTBECK, WINDERMERE, is situated 

550 feet above sea level, and about 24 miles from 

the station at Windermere.. Every: home comfort. 
Moderate terms, 


OURNEMOUTH. — Hlvaston, West 
Cliff,’ BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT, 
Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the High- 
cliffe Hotel. 50 rooms. Full-sized billiard table. 
Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff Promenade. 
Due south. Near Unitarian Church.—Mr. and 
Mrs. Pocock. 


POURNEMOUTH.—Most comfortable 
private BOARDING-HOUSE ; close to sea ; 
sheltered among the Pines; south aspect. Billiard- 
room (full-sized table), Terms moderate.—Address, 
Miss CuHaLpEcort, Stirling House, Manor-road. 


RIGHTON.—Superior BOARDING 

ESTABLISHMENT, near sea and lawns ; 

large pleasant rooms; bath and smoke rooms. 

Terms moderate.—Miss S1LLirant, 11, Rochester- 
gardens, Hove, 


Bee toy — Pleasant APART- 
: MENTS at this healthy sucny seaside resort. 
Close to new station and near the sea.—For terms, 
apply to Mrs, H. Ropinson, Kimberley House, 
Ranelagh-road. a 


M&: A. H. GREEN (late of Oxford) 


receives girls, from 9 to 15 years of age, at 


| her house, to attend by day Mr. Badley’s Boys’ 


School at Bedales, where her son and daughter are 
pupils.—Scaynes Hill House, Haywards Heath. 


T. LEONARDS.—“ Crantock,” 59, 
Warrior-square. First-class BOARD and 
RESIDENCE, newly furnished and redecorated. 
Sea View, excellent cuisine, billiard room, sanitary 
certificate.—Mr. and Mrs. Sipnry P. Porter, 


WEST CENTRAL HOTEL; 


Proprietor, 


-FREDERIC SMITH. 


This first-class Hotel, conducted on strictly Temper- & 
ance principles, is commended by the Rey. C. Aked, 
Liverpool ; Rev. Rowland Hill, Bedford ; Rev. G. Vance fy 
Smith, D.D., Bowden, Cheshire; Rev. J. C. Street, 
Birmingham ; Rev. Charles A. Berry, D.D., Wolver- 
hampton; Rey. Charles Garrett, Liverpool ; Rev. Canon 
| Howell, Wrexham ; Rev. A. B. Grosart, LL.D., Black- fa 
burn ; Dr. Norman Kerr, London, &c. Central, Quiet, 
Exceptionally Clean, Moderate in Charges. Spacious § 
Coffee Rooms, Visitors’ Drawing Rooms, Baths, &c. f 
Breakfast or Tea, 1s. 3d. to 2s. Rooms, 1s. 6d. to 28. 6d. 

ervice, 94. Printed Tariff on Application. 


75, 77, 79, 97, 99, 101, 103, 105, 
SOUTHAMPTON ROW, RUSSELL SQ., LONDON, 


| ote CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY 
ADELAIDE-PLACE, LONDON BRIDGE 
E.C. 


Interest on Loans reduced to Four-and-a-half 
_per Cent, 


DrIREctTors. 


Chairman — Sir H. W. Lawrence, Bart., 21 
Mincing-lane, E.C, 

Deputy-Chairman—Marx H, Jupaz, A.R.LB.A,, 
7, Pall Mall, S.W. - - 

I. H, A, Harpoastrg, F.S.1., 5, Old Queen-st., S.W. 

Miss Ormx, 118, Upper Tulse-hill, S.W. 

STEPHEN SEAWARD FaYLeR, 151, Brixton-road, 8.W. 

and Mrs. Henry Rurt, 1, Randolph-gardens, N.W. 


PREFERENCE SHARES £10, Interest 44 per 
cent. DEPOSITS received at 3, 34, and 4 per cent,, 
witbdrawable at short notice. 


LIBERAL ADVANCES | promptly made. 
Monthly repayment, including principal, premium 
and interest for each £100 advanced—21 years, 
13s, 6d. ; 18 years, 14s. 9d. ; 15 years, 16s, 1d.; 
10 years, £1 1s, 8d, Survey Fee to £500, half-a- 
guinea. : 

Special facilities given to persons desiring to pur 
chase houses for their own occupation, Prospectus 


free, : 
FREDERICK LONG, Manager. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
Bikes eck Beak 


SourHamptTon Buinpines, Cuancery LANE, Lonpon 
TWO AND A-HALF PER CENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 


TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS 
of minimum monthly balance, when not drawn 
below £100, 


STCCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES pur- 
chased and sold. 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 


For the encouragement of Thrift, the Bank re- 
ceives small-sums on deposit and allows Interest 
Monthly, on each completed £1. 


IRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY, 
: HOW' TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR 
TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH. 


IRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY 
HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 
FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH. 


The BIRKBECK ALMANAC, Post free on 
application 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


FREDK. LONG & SON, 


AUSTIGNEERS, SURVEYORS, HOUSE & LAND AGENTS 
4, Adelaide Place, London Bridge, E.C. 


Rents Collected, and the entire management of 
Property in any part of London or Suburbs under- 
taken. Valuations for Probate, &c. 


WV ARGATE (Westbrook).— TO BE 

LET, furnished detached HOUSE, mosd 
delightfully situated. Sea and country views, south 
aspect, near churches, stations, and golf links ; 
4 bedrooms, 2 reception, gardeo, &c. Terms for 
June, 10 guineas; July, 12; August, 16, or 3 
months, £36, — Address, Thanet, Kentmere, 
Canterbury-road, Margate. 
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LONDON PERMANENT CHAPEL- 
BUILDING FUND. 


——_—_~e—_——. 


The following Contributions have already been 
promised towards the £12,000 that it is intended 
to raise during 1899-1900. 


Mrs. Henry Rutt eee 56 a4 
Mr. P. E. Vizard 
Mr. F. J. Hytch bes 
Mr. G. A, Morgan ae oak es 
Mrs. Ellen B. Pearsall ... a 
Mr. Charles Gresswell ... sae ase 
Miss M. Hall me 

Miss Mary Jones ; 
Mr. and Mrs. H. Rawlings 
Mr. John Francis 


Saeed. 
Sir John T. Brunner, Bart., M.P.  ... 1,000 0 0 
Sir Edwin Durning-Lawrence, Bt.,.M.P.1,000 0 0 
Mr. Frederick Nettlefold Bes «1,000 0 0 
Miss J. Durning-Smith... eae 08, 2000-200 
Mrs, Alfred Lawrence ... rie eee 00 MOTO 
Mr. and Mrs. Blake Odgers 200 0 0 
Mrs. L. M. Aspland 100 0 0 
Mr. Walter Baily <i ee ara O05, O20 
Mrs. T. Chatfeild Clarke, Mr. Howard 
Chatfeild Clarke, and Mr. Edgar 
Chatfeild Clarke .., ae + 100 0 
Mr. W. R. Lake .. 83 vy Pn O00) 
Mr. F. W. Lawrence Aa eo er LOOO 
Mr. D. Martineau Nee so 10050 
Mr. Oswald Nettlefold... He L000 
Miss Preston ; Re Syed 0020 
Mr. William Spiller sat ee 100 0 
Mr. S. S. Tayler Aue Bas eas 0.00.20 
Mr. Harold Wade rs .. 100 0 
Mr. G. L. Bristow % Ba mae £0030 
Mr. G. W. Brown aia Ses ee LOOU ZO 
Mr. H. Doughty Broy .e 4 see e LOOeKO 
Mr. John Harrison 3 ae pene to LOK BS 8) 
Mr. and Mrs. Percival « crt... Ha 00028 
Mr. I. S. Lister and the Misses Lister... 100 0 
Mr. F. S. Schwann ea Sie sees 2100: <0 
Mrs. bs Es Se oa. Sas vn . 
Mr. H.W. Hill... A ae 50 0 
Mr. Russell Scott ces po eee O90 
Miss Anna Swanwick ... ree 50 0 
The Misses White . es 80 0 
Mr. E. K. Blyth Wes 4 eee Ta Ab) 
Mr. J. T. Preston ve Age SoteeeO 2nO 
Mr. Frank Preston ... aes eee ene 
Mr. 8S. R. Kearne ees é ae) ee 40 
Rev. James Harwood ... A eee OO 
Rev. W. Copeland Bowie ee ‘peel O70 
Mr. Thos. B. Bowring ... “he ose e O20 
Miss A. V. Mallet A Hes ave eh O20 
Mrs. Shannon ... Soe ae $3. 0220 
Mr. F. D. Bowles yah ie, Sha 5 
5 
0 
2 
2 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
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FREDERICK NETTLEFOLD, 


FRANK PRESTON, Treasurers. 


A Performance of 


MILTON’S ‘‘MASK OF COMUS,”’ 
With the Original Music by Lawes, 
will be given 
On SATURDAY July 8th, at 4 o’clock, 
in the Grounds of 


UPPER HEATH, HAMPSTEAD, 


kindly lent by I. S. Lister, Esq., and the Misses 
Lister (on the Bowling Green of the ‘Old Upper 
Flask,” where Clarissa Harlowe figures in 
Richardson’s noyel). 


Under the management of Miss Tayter, Mr. 
McRax Morr, and Mr. Savage Cooper. 
Music under the direction of Miss Maup Turner. 

The proceeds will be given to the London Unit- 
arian Bazaar Fund. 


Prices of Tickets.—Reserved Seats, Numbered, 
10s, 6d. Un-numbered, 5s. and 2s. 6d. 


Tea and Coffee and other light refreshments will 
be provided, the price of which is included in the 
tickets. 

Tickets may be obtained of Miss Tayler, 151, 
Brixton-road, S.W.; Miss Fisher, 272, Wightman- 
road, Hornsey ; Mr. McRae Moir, 4, Willoughby- 
road, N.W.; Mr, Savage Cooper, 57, Haverstock- 
hill, N.W., and of Mr, Green at Egsex Hall, Essex- 
street, Strand, 
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ATTHEW HENRY’S CHAPEL, 
CHESTER, 


— 


BI-CENTENARY RESTORATION FUND. 


The roof and ceiling of the Ancient Chapel (1700) 
are now dangerous. The architects recommend 
entirely new ones. Much dilapidated in other 
respects, renovation is urgently needed. The cost 
of. these restorations will be £750, or more. 
Towards this sum the congregation and trustees, 
with some old members and friends, have sub- 
scribed £320, which may be increased. The British 
and Foreign Unitarian Association has given £50, 

8. 
Amount already acknowledged... a. 417 
The Misses Boult, Liverpool mat 
Walter Holland, Esq., Liverpool fees 
J. E, Taylor, Esq., Manchester... 
Mrs. M. Taylor, Bolton ... j 
Mrs. Bowman, Bolton ... see 
J. Troup, Esq., London... 
D. Martineau, Esq., London .. 5 
H. J. Morton, Esq., J.P., Scarboro’ ... 
W. Haslam, Esq., Bolton ee 
W. Rathbone, Esq., Liverpool ... 
P. H. Holt, Esq , Liverpool 

Further donations will be gratefully received by 
Rev. H. N. ROBERTS, Brook Lodge, and Mr. WM. 
ORRETT, 15, Foregate-street, Chester, and ac- 
knowledged in the Inquirer and Christian Life. 
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CHA PEL. 


URGENT APPEAL. 


The Congregation desire to announce that there 
is a pressing need of repairs and alterations in the 
Chapel and Parsonage. In order to carry out every- 
thing completely £300 is required. 

A BAZAAR will beheld at Lydgate on JULY 67H, 
7TH, and 8TH in aid of this object. 

By a Resolution passed on April 25th the Com- 
mittee of the Yorkshire Unitarian Union “com- 
mend the scheme to the generous support of the 
Unitarian public,” 

Contribytions will be thankfully acknowledged 
by Mr. W. HEELEY, Sycamore, New Mill, Hudders- 
field, or by the Rev. J. H. GREEN, Minister, 
Lydgate, New Mill, Huddersfield. 

We have received with cordial thanks :— 

£ 


Pv 2ee22 


8. d, 
T. B. Wood, Esq. ... wee 5 0 0 
Percy Leigh, Esq.... eee seo 2 0-0 
H. J. Morton, Esq. : uae 13 730) 
Mrs. Wells... a Bee eae moe “2 0) 
Mrs. F. W. Sykes ... asa eae so 1) nO. 
Mrs. Wood... nee oan ag zpeaees Rect Obit) 
Miss. L. Leigh AN es see ee 00 0 
W. Higden, Esq. ... oat eee Some Ree Eat) 


I INDSEY RENOVATION FUND. 

Subscriptions are invited towards the expenses 
of restoring the tomb of Theophilus Lindsey, 
founder of the first Unitarian Chapel in London 
(Essex-street). 


th 
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Amount advertised ayy ove seep OF 0200 
John Warren, Esq. se Bx sesealuiO. v0) 
Mrs. Henry Rutt ... se srerq Ow LOa70 
G. Benley Dalby, Esq. ees gaa OC10 0 
Chas. Fenton, Esq. oD aoe easO b> 0 
Liverpool ... ae ais . apes BONO 
Mrs. Drusilla Barringer ... FR Pst Ue Bae) 

S12 ALO 


Miss E. SHARPE, Hon. Treas., 
82, Highbury-place N. 
Mr. JAMES FERGUSON, Hon. Sec., 
22, Cheverton-road, London, N, 


BANE STREET CHAPEL, BOLTON. 


The ANNUAL SERVICES on behalf of the 
Sunday School will be held on SUNDAY, June 18. 
The Rev. C. C. Coz, of Bournemouth, will preach, 
Morning at 10.30; Evening at 6.30. 

Afternoon at 2.30 a Scholars’ Musical Service. 


HANGE of ADDRESS, from June 10 
JOHN PAGE HOPPS, RUSHWORTH 
ASHBURTON-ROAD, CROYDON. 


COTCH TWEEDS and SERGES at 

Mill Prices, Ladies’ or Gents’; best quality 

only. Patterns post free; orders carriage paid.— 
Gro, MoLrop & Sons, Hawick N.B. 


THE 


NEW KINGDOM. 
AN 
ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY. 
ONE PENNY. Post Free, 1s. 6d. per Annum, 


Contents for JUNE: PAG 

Frank Taylor, Esq., J.P. (Bolton)—Portrait... 81 
How to Teach in the Sunday School. F. 

Northrop, B A. i ee eens 

In the Field ae ee oe a San FOO. 

Perspective in Life. Harriet M. Johnson ... 87 

Our Present-Day Ecclesiastical Evolutions ... 89 

Peakland, R. Stuart Redfern... ie ee Ur 

The Courage of Eunice? Selected Sto 93 

Sunbeam Circle. Uncle Will ... ate Perey ma ts 


To be had from the Publishers, Messrs.. WM. 
Hovas anp Sons, Manchester ; Rawson and Co., 
16, New Brown-street, Manchester ; Essgx Hatt, 
London ; and all Newsagents. 


THE ETHICAL WORLD. 


Epirep sy DR. STANTON COIT and 
J. A. HOBSON, M.A. 


Articles on Important Sucial Questions, Education 
&c. from a purely ethical standpoint. 
Children’s Page. 


TWOPENCRE WEEKLY. 
Office: 17, Johnson’s-court, Fleet-st., London, E.0 


ETHICAL RELIGION. 


ns 


THE NEW TESTAMENT of JESUS for THEISTS. 
A Compilation of Selected Passages, freely 
Arranged, without Note or Comment. (Pages 
100, neatly bound in cloth ) Price One Shilling. 


THE MISLAID GOSPEL. A Poem. With Notes 
and References. And 
THE WITNESSES AT JERUSALEM. (Pages 48), 
Price Sixpence. oS 
“The Personal Religion of Jesus.” 
Published by Witt1ams & Noraatz, 14, Henrietta- 
street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
Sold by Puitir GREEN, Essex Hall, 5, Essex-street, 
Strand, W.C. 


YORKSHIRE UNITARIAN UNION. 


————_—_— 


The ANNUAL MEETING will be held at PARK 
STREET CHURCH, HULL, on WEDNESDAY, 
the 14th of June. 

There will be Divine Service at 11.45, and the 
Sermon will be preached by the Rev. J. C, SrrEzt, 
of Shrewsbury, after which a Collection will be 
taken in aid of the Funds of the Union. 

Luncheon will be served at 1.30 at the Grosvenor 
Hotel. 

‘At 8 o’clock there will be the usual Business 
Meeting and a Conference, with short Paper and 
Discussion, to be followed by Tea. . 

- At 6.15 there will be a PUBLIC MEETING, 
when the Rey. A. CHALMERS, the President, will 
take the Chair. 

All friends are invited to attend. 

E. BASIL LUPTON, Secretary, 
14, East Parade, Leeds. 


AMUEL JONES’S FUND. 

The Managers will meet in OCTOBER next for 
the purpose of making Grants. 

Applications should, however, be in hand not 
later than June 17th, and must be made on a 
form, to be obtained from 

EDWIN W. MARSHALL, Secretary, 

88, Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


Printed by Woopra.u & KinpER, 70 to 76, Long Acre, W.C. 
and Published for the Proprietors by E. Kennepy, at’ 
the Office, 8, Essex-street, Strand, London, W.C. City 
Agent, JoHN Herywoop, 29 and 80, Shoe-lane, E.C. 
Manchester (Wholesale), Joan Heywoop, Deangate. — 
Saturday, June 10, 1899, 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


——p——. 


Ir is a matter of the deepest regret 
that the protracted disputes concerning one 
of our ancient chapels should apparently be 
doomed to be thrashed out in the Law 
Courts. It would be highly improper, of 
course, for us to express any opinion on the 
matters sub judice, and the Editor is in no 
way responsible for the statements which 
are made in the advertisement which 
appears in our issue this week. 


Tue afternoon of next Sunday week, 
July 25, is fixed for the aggregate service, 
at Essex Hall, of elder scholars in con- 
nection with our London Sunday-schools. 
Last year’s service was a great success in 
point of attendance and every other way, 
and there is no reason to fear any falling 
off this year. The experiment is being 
tried of joining ina special liturgical form 
of service, suitable to children; and the 
address will be given by the Rev. R. H. 
U. Bloor, the new minister of our Hackney 
congregation. 


Tue educational status of our industrial 
population ought to be much benefited by 
the passing of Mr. Robson’s Bill to raise 
the age of “half-timers”’ from eleven to 
twelve. The House of Lords is capable of 
much, but it will hardly dare to destroy 
a Bill which has passed its third reading 
in the Commons without a division. 
Besides, it may consider that sufficient 
injury has been done to the measure 
already by the insertion of provisions 
exempting the agricultural districts from 
its control during the busy season. The 
consensus of opinion in favour of the 
principle of the Bill has been very 
cheering. ae 


Tue “annual proceedings” at Man- 


chester College on Thursday and Friday 
next will be very noteworthy for many 
past students and friends of the College, 
on account of the termination of Pro- 
fessor Carpenter's work on the regular 
teaching staff. No doubt the attendance 
of visitors and trustees will be larger on 
this account, but, however this may be, 
there will be but one feeling of grateful 
appreciation of labours so long and so 
faithfully rendered to the College, and one 
wish that Professor Carpenter may fully 
enjoy the comparative release from pres- 
sure which his resignation of regular 
professional duties will sectire, and that 
for many years to come he may still bring 
forth the ripe fruit of his studies. 


We hail with much pleasure the achieve- 
ment of Mr. Birtwistle, of Burnley, and 
Mr. Paranjpye, of Bombay, in getting 
bracketed as Senior Wranglers this year. 
Mr. Birtwistle is a son of the people, and 
his course from a Wesleyan day-school to 
the Senior Wranglership has been marked 
by steady and consistent effort of a most 
successful kind. Mr. Paranjpye is of 
gentle birth, but the accident of race 
would in other days have been against 
him. ‘To-day it only adds to the general 
interest in his success. We believe he is 
the third Indian Wrangler. The first was 
Mr. A. M. Bose, the present President of 
the Sadharan Brahmo Samaj. He was 
generally expected to top the list in his 
year, and doubtless would have done so, 
but for domestic trouble befalling him at 
the time of the examination. Mr. D. N. 
Das, the next successful Indian, was a 
Bengali like Mr. Bose. It is now Bom- 
bay’s turn to be proud of her son, while 
England is proud of them all. 


An egregious example was afforded at 
the close of last week by the breaking out of 
a newspaper tempest in consequence of 
the failure of Sir A. Milner to arrange 
an agreement with President Kruger. 
Of course, this was a troublesome incident, 
and equally, of course, we all expect and 
demand that our Government shall main- 
tain unimpaired the dignity of the Empire 
and the rights of its citizens. But to read 
the heated paragraphs, to say nothing of 
the placards of certain journals, one would 
have thought that nothing but war, and 
war of a particularly odious kind, must 
follow the breakdown of the negotiations 
with the ruler of the Transvaal. Happily, 
things are not going towards any such 
goal in a hurry, and we venture to say it 
would be a great disgrace to diplomacy 
and statecraft if ever they reached it. 
Granted that the Boers are stubborn, is 
there so much need to us of this “ Naboth’s 
vineyard” of a state that we have not 


patience enough to wear down an unintel- 


ligent opposition in a better way than by 


‘amusement than 


breaking heads? ‘To tell the truth, also, 
as to certain things on the other side, 
have they not been a little trying to the 
patience of the Boers? We should have 
despaired of British common-sense if the 
Government had shown itself as truculent 
as some of our ultra-patriotic patriots 
seemed to take for granted. But two or 
three days of cool reflection have changed 
the tone of these people wonderfully, and 
it appears pretty certain that we are not 
going at present to impress the Confer- 
ence at The Hague with so capital an 
instance of how not to do it as would be 
afforded by a war of this kind. 

THe Guardian draws attention to a 
“Marked Testament,” copies of which, it 
says, have been plentifully and gratui- 
tously distributed among the clergy by 
means of the post. ‘The marking” con- 
sists, it appears, of strongly-drawn black 
and red lines under or around certain 
isolated passages. Our contemporary very 
properly points out that this method of 
treating the Bible is injurious and wis- 
leading; it adds a remark with which we 
are only so far inagreement as it appeals 
from the “tinkering” method of study to 
one worthier of the subject. It says the 
persons responsible for this latest piece of 
propagandism “are an apparently self- 
appointed committee of laymen,” at the 
head of them being a successful manu- 
facturer recently raised to the peerage. 
There is nothing that we know of in the 
act of one’s recei ving a title or succeeding 
n business, to prevent one from being a 
serious and really helpful guide in Bibli- 
cal study ; and, of course, the Guardian’s 
antipathy to lay instructors of the clergy 
is a feeling which rather suggests a certain 
commands our unre- 
served assent. But when anyone, lay or 
clergy, deals with the Bible as these mis- 
cuided and misguiding persons have done, 
severing passages from their context and 
setting specially-approved doctrines in 
startling relief, while whole chapters of 
loftiest Scripture are passed by as unim- 
portant, there is good ground for com- 
plaint. Our contemporary misses, as is 
natural, the emphasis which it would itself 
lay upon passages in support of the sacra- 
mental theory; but it also says that the 
whole of the Sermon on the Mount is left 
unmarked, and it describes this as a 
“really shocking feature.” With which 
remark we emphatically agree ; but, alas! 
the omission is but too characteristic of a 
certain type of doctrinal evangelisation. 


Iz the Archbishop of Canterbury is 
correctly reported as declaring that to 
try and “teach,the Bible” without Creeds 
is like trying to teach arithmetic without 
the use of the multiplication table, the 
e baneful effect 
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of that non-natural spiritual atmosphere 
in which it has been his misfortune to 
live. His remark is, we grant, in full 
accord with the traditional claim of ‘the 
Church”—namely, that the Bible needs 


an INverprees-,——4 that “the Church” is 
that intrepreter which Gou~ss+—.1¢ hag 


supplied to an ignorant and_perishing 
world. Moreover, it must be granted 
that a truly intelligent exposition of the 
Scriptures does demand that the expounder 
shalle have arrived at certain clear 
principles of criticism, not only as to the 
text and its historical and geographical 
implications, but also as to its spiritual 
significance. But that isa very different 
thing from the position to which Dr. 
Temple’s remark points as the correct one. 
He would have us believe that, once for 
all, the Creeds have settled what principles 
alone can be adopted, and that to set 
them aside is to depart from the one 
teacher of scriptural truth. It is this 
notion that has led to such deplorably 
erroneous interpretation of the Bible as 
render it for many readers the least 
intelligible of literatures. ‘The Creeds 
say, for instance, that Jesus was God; 
therefore any Scripture that seems to say 
the opposite must be twisted about till it 
no longer contradicts the  Creeds. 
Heterodoxy, it must be confessed, has had 
its experiments of the same kind. It 
has had its foot-rule of a Creed and 
insisted that Old and New Testament 
must alike accommodate to its measure. 
Happily that stage is past or passing; 
still more happily there are hundreds of 
teachers and parents who have found a way 
to educate and inspire their children from 
the pages of the Bible without the conscious 
use of any Creed, save that God is good 
and loves goodness. If an illustration be 
needed, may we not find an admirable one 
in Miss Gertrude Martineau’s “ Children’s 
Column” in our issue this week ? 


On Saturday, July 8, Milton’s Comus is 
to be performed with appropriate costumes, 
&ce., on behalf of the Permanent Building 
Fund for which the Grand Bazaar is to be 
held next year. If, as may be reasonably 
expected, the summer will know its own 
mind by that date and will leave off play- 
ing at winter, we may accept the scenes 
amidst which this classical play-poem is to 
be given as about the most appropriate pos- 
sible. The performance is to take place 
at Upper Heath, Hampstead, the beauti- 
ful grounds there being lent by Mr, J. 8. 
Lister and the Misses Lister. It was in 
these very grounds, then the bowling-green 
of the ‘‘ Old Upper Flask,” that Richard- 
son saw with the mind’s eye, and duly 
pictured for his readers, an interesting 
episode in the career of “Clarissa Har- 
lowe.” We suggest that no good friend 
of the Fund will consider himself to have 
done his duty until he at least takes a 
ticket for so interesting an occasion. 


- Every life may be made beautiful by 
the way it is lived, and the more trying 
the circumstances the greater the victory 
may become. Whether we have a poor 
inheritance or a good one makes less 
difference than our attitude towards it. 
If it be good, one must learn how to 
deserve and keep it. If it. be poor, here is 
an opportunity for self-development. To 
him that overcometh, more shall be given. 
itis not what. our parents have done for 
us, but what we meet and master that 
gives us power.— Horatio W. Dresser. 
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LITERATURE. 
WAS CHRIST BORN IN 
BETHLEHEM ?* 


A poox so learned and able as this of 


Professor Ramsay’s cannot possibly be 
YOVIE WCU -wduyuetely in the cvvlumns Of a 


weekly newspaper. Its arguments can- 
not even be fully stated,-much less criti- 
cised within the limits of an article in 
Tur Inquirer. What such a book 
demands is careful and detailed considera- 
tion in a theological review. Here only 
the most general sketch can be attempted. 

Professor Ramsay is a specialist in the 
antiquities of Asia Minor. He has 
travelled extensively in that country, and 
has investigated on the spot inonuments, 
inscriptions, and manuscripts which throw 
light upon early Christian history. The 
result of that study was to make him believe 
that the writer of the Acts of the Apostles 
was a much more accurate historian than 
modern biblical critics had imagined him 
to be. In a former book, called “ St. Paul 
the Traveller,” he says: “Great historians 
are the rarest of writers. By general’con- 
sent the typical example of the highest 
class of historians is Thucydides. 
while recognising the risk of the probable 
condemnation that awaits the rash attempt, 
I will venture to add one to the number 
of the critics by stating in the following 
chapters reasons for placing the author of 
Acts among the historians of the first 
rank.” To claim this is to claim a great 
deal more than most students of Acts are 
prepared to admit. It is, however, im- 
possible to discuss here Professor Ramsay’s 
reasons for his statement. It must be 
sufficient to note that he comes to 
his study of Luke’s Gospel convinced 
that its author is one of the first 
of historians, who may be compared 
not unfitly with Thucydides himself for 
impartiality and recognition of the value 
of evidence. We all admit, of course, 
that the author or compiler of the Acts of 
the Apostles is identical with the author or 
compiler of the third Gospel, so that if a 
critic comes to the conclusion that the 
author of the Acts can make no mistakes, 
it naturally leads him to the belief that 
the author of Luke’s Gospel is equally 
impeccable. This explains Professor 
Ramsay's somewhat irritating attitude in 
the book before us. He evidently starts 
with a strong preconception in favour of 
Luke’s absolute trustworthiness, and the 
book makes the impression of a piece of 
special pleading. ‘he ordinary reader 
would be more open to the force of 
Professor Ramsay’s arguments if he felt 
more of the judge and less of the barrister 
in his exposition. 

Our confidence in Professor Ramsay’s 
judgment is shaken before we arrive at his 
main contention. He is quite certain that 
the first two chapters of Luke’sGospel were 
narrated to Luke by the Virgin Mary her- 
self, or by some intimate friend of hers, 
probably a woman, “because he had a 
marked sympathy with women.” “ We can 
argue,’ he says, “ with perfect confidence 
that Luke did not take the narrative of 
the birth and childhood of Christ from 
mere current talk and general belief: he 
hadit in a form for which Mary herself 
was, in his opinion, the responsible 
authority.” “It is plain that the historian 
either believed his statements to be based 
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on the authority of the Virgin Mary her- 
self, or has deliberately tried to create a 
false impression that such was the case.’ 

That is practically the old and, we had 
thought, the exploded argument of 
ignorant orthodoxy, and is unworthy of a 
scholar like Professor Ramsay. It is not 
fair criticism to say that the Gospels must 
have been either impudent fabrications, or 
that they must be absolutely true. Luke 
tells us, in his introduction, that his 
authorities were ‘‘eye-witnesses and. 
ministers of the Word.” If he had 
claimed that he had drawn all his in- 
formation from eye-witnesses, it would be 
difficult to avoid Professor Ramsay’s 
dilemma. But “ ministers of the Word” 
point to authorities of a much more 
questionable kind. It means that Luke 
incorporated mm his narrative statements 
which he heard from travelling preachers 
forty or fifty years after the death of 
Jesus. He would do this in perfectly 
good faith: the stories were beauti- 
ful, they were well known, and. having 
been created by the Christian con- 
sciousness, their poetry was in harmony 
with the prose of Christ’s life. The bare 
facts of the life of Jesus was set to music 
in the popular imagination, and the first 
two chapters of Luke’s Gospel give us 
the best known and most beautiful of 
what may be called these musical accompani- 
ments. This theory finds legendary stories 
in the Gospel derived from these whom 
Luke calls “the ministers of the Word,” 
and casts no discredit upon Luke for the 
fact. ‘‘ Ministers of the Word are some- 
times taken to mean the original disciples 
alone. If so, they were all eye-witnesses, 
and Luke would have no reason for stating 
that he had derived his information “ from 
eye-witnesses and ministers of the Word.” 
Professor Ramsay lays much stress on the 
literary power of Luke; but if “ ministers 
of the Word” are all included under eye- 
witnesses, he is convicted of a clumsy 
tautology. The fact that “ministers of 
the Word” came second point to Luke’s 
feeling that they have less authority than 
the eye-witnesses. 

This theory of legendary sources adopted 
in good faith by Luke may or may not be 
true, but, at any rate, Professor Ramsay 
fills us with distrust when he ignores it 
altogether, and affirms that Luke must 
either have received his information from 
the Virgin Mother, or be branded as an 
impostor. The chief aim of the book, 
however, is to prove Luke’s accuracy upon 
one point, and it is with these arguments 
that we must. now deal, and not with the 
unfortunate manner in which they are 
expressed. This port is concerned with 
the first two verses of the second chapter of 
Luke’s Gospel. ‘“ Now it came to pass in 
those days that there went out a decree 
from Cesar Augustus that all the world 
should be enrolled. This was the first 
enrolment made when Quirinius was 
Governor of Syria.” Three points are 
generally admitted :— 

1.—There was a general enrolment of 
the Roman Empire made in a.p. 6. 

2.—Quirinius was Governor of Syria in 
A.D. 6, and the enrolment then was made 
by him. 

3.—Jesus was born between the year 
B.c. 8 and 8.c. 38-—that is, from ten to 
fourteen years before the enrolment, which 
was made when Quirinius was Governor of 
Syria. 

The natural conclusionfrom these admis- 


sions is that Luke or his authority has 
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made a mistake. It is a similar error to 
that in Acts v. 36, when Gamaliel is made 
to refer to the rebellion of a certain Theu- 
das. The only Theudas known to history 
caused a rebellion in Palestine after Gama- 
liel delivered his speech. Professor 
Ramsay treats -both these apparent 
mistakes in the same way, He asserts 
there must have been another Theudas 
who lived some years earlier, and who also 
caused a rebellion. He admits that this 
hypothetical Theudas is absolutely un- 
known to history, but he asserts that he 
must have existed, because otherwise Luke 
would have been proved to have made a 
historical blunder, which is unthinkable. 


clusion,” he says: “There was a system 
of periodic enrolment in the province of 
Syria according to a fourteen years’ cycle, 
and the first enrolment was made in the 
spring of B.c, 8.” And yet the evidence for 
this belief, without accepting which we 
cannot be either rational or scholarly, is 
very little more than has been stated. It 
depends on the discovery that enrolments 
took place in Egypt towards the end of 
the first century at intervals of fourteen 
years, and that there are traces of enrol- 
ments in the Roman Hmpire at earlier 
periods which agree with the fourteen 
years’ cycle principle. _ From this it is con- 
cluded that an enrolment took place in 


In the same way he asserts that there| Syria in zB.c, 8. The only person 
must have beeu an earlier enrolment of |who mentions an enrolment in B.c. 
some kind, taken, as Luke says, about|8 is Tertullian, who declares that 
B.c. 6, and that Quirinius must have been|an enrolment was made by Sentius 


Saturninus, who was Governor of Syria 
from B.c.9-7. This apparently contradicts 
Luke’s statement that the census was 
taken when Quirinius was governor, butis 
regarded by Professor Ramsay as inde- 
pendent testimony to the fact that an 
enrolment did take place. He explains 
the difference about the governors by 
arguing that the census was ordered in 
B.c. 9, when Saturninus was governor ; 
but that owing to wars and domestic 
troubles it could not be taken until B.c. 6, 
when Quirinius was officially present in 
Syria, and when Jesus was probably born. 

These arguments may be well worth 
considering, and they are certainly pre- 
sented with great skill by Professor 
Ramsay; but it is almost inconceivable 
that a man should be so much in love 
with his own theory as to maintain “ that 
any fair and scholarly criticism” must 
accept a conclusion based on arguments 
hike this. 

No jury, not even a French one, would 
convict upon such evidence. 

The .second difficulty with regard to 
Quirinius’ governorship of Syria can only 
be mentioned very briefly. Apologists 
for Luke maintain that Quirinius was 
Governor in 8.c. 6 as well as in A.D. 6. Pro- 
fessor Ramsay’s argument is founded on 
an inscription which records the career 
and honour of a Roman official who lived 
in the reign of Augustus. It is stated of 
this nameless official that he twice 
governed Syria. This man, it is believed 
on general grounds, was Quirinius. 
Mommsen’s authority is quoted for this 


an official in Syria at that time as well as 
in AD. 6. : 

He does not, however, ask us to accept 
this as he does in the case of Theudas, 
merely because Luke would otherwise be 
found to have made a mistake. There is, 
indeed, no record of such an enrolment in 
B.C. 6, but he adduces facts which point 
to the possibility, or even the likelihood, 
of such an event having taken place. He 
also brings forward evidence to show that 
Quirinius was twice Governor of Syria, and 
that the famous governorship in A.D. 6 
was the second. These are the two chief 
difficulties, although, even if they are over- 
come, we must still wonder why Joseph 
should be compelled to go up from Naza- 
reth to Bethlehem, and still more why he 
should be obliged. to take his wife with 
him. Professor Ramsay’s arguments can- 
not be fully dealt with here. His whole 
theory depends on the discovery that 
enrolments were made in Egypt in the 
years a.d. 90, 104, 118, 182, and so on till 
230. When was this system of fourteen- 
yearly enrolments inaugurated ? No one 
supposes it began in A.p. 90. ‘‘ Hvery one 
who has studied the history of Roman 
provincial administration will reply that 
Augustus was, in all probability, the 
originator of the Roman system in Hgypt.” 
His first year was dated from B.c. 23, 
when he received the tribunician power. 
There is some evidence from Hgyptian 
papyri to show that no periodic en- 
rolment began in that year. If not, 
and if a principle of an enrolment 
every fourteen years was introduced, the 


first enrolment would be in z.c.9. Pro-| opinion. If Mommsen is to be quoted 
fessor Ramsay then believes that “in all|}at all, it should be remembered 
probability Augustus inaugurated a series| that while he thinks this inscription 


may refer to Quirinius, he is_ totally 
unconvinced by Professor Ramsay’s enrol- 
ment argument, and that he is therefore 
neither a fair nor a scholarly critic. 

Even if, however, it be admitted that 
Quirinius was twice Governor of Syria, 
we must ask what was the date of the 
first governorship, Mommsen considers 
the most probable date was about 8.c. 3-1. 
If so, nothing whatever is gained towards 
‘proving the truth of Luke’s story. Pro- 
fessor Ramsay then shifts his ground and 
argues that Quirinius was not Governor of 
‘Syria, but on a special mission for pacify- 
ing warlike tribes in B.c. 6, and that it 
was in that capacity the census was held 
by him. ‘The conclusion of the whole 
‘matter is this,’ he says. ‘The first 
|periodic enrolment of Syria was made by 
‘Saturninus in s.c. 8-7. The enrolment of 
iPalestine was delayed by the causes 
described until s.c. 6.’ At that time Varus 
was controlling the internal affairs: of 


of enrolments in Egypt.” If he did so in 
HKeypt, why should he not have done so also 
in Palestine? An enrolment ordered in 
B.c; 9 would be taken in B.c. 8, and that 
would bring it within the range of the 
birth-year of Jesus. The second enrol- 
ment would be in a.p. 6, and would be the 
well-known one taken when Quirinius was 
Governor of Syria for the second time. 
There is no evidence of any enrolment 
anywhere in a.p. 20, but in a.p. 34, and 
again in a.p. 48, mention is made of a 
census of Roman citizens. In a.p. 62 no 
census is mentioned, but in s.p. 73-744 
census was taken by Vespasian, thus 
anticipating the proper period by three 
years. Professor Ramsay regards this as 
an indication that a system of enrol- 
ment every fourteen years was common 
throughout the empire, and that it 
began in B.c. 9, Indeed, he speaks 
‘much more strongly :— ‘Any rational | 
and scholarly criticism must accept the con- 


probably owing to ages of isolation. 


jare Courageous, 


on thousands 
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‘them without being irksome in moving 
‘about their mountainous country. They 
‘are fond of show ;. and on festive occasions 
‘both sexes at their dances and ceremonies 


Syria, while Quirinius was commanding 
its armies.” Luke is, therefore, correct in 
saying that the census was taken while 
Quirinius was acting as leader in Syria, 
The cogency of this argument depends 
entirely upon whether Quirinius really was 
in Syria at all in z.c. 6, and this is 
entirely unproved. Professor Ramsay’s 
method of argument is provoking, to say 
the least. ‘The probability is that in 
B.c. 7, when Varus came to govern Syria, 
Augustus perceived that the internal 
affairs of the province would require all 
the energy of the regular Governor, and 
sent a special officer to administer the 
military resources of the province and 
conduct the war.” An experienced officer 
was needed. Thus Quirinius conducted 
the war pretty certainly in B.c. 6, perhaps 
in 7 and 6, perhaps in 6 and 5; and then 
from these probabilities and pretty cer- 
tainties he goes on to speak as if the 
presence. of Quirinius in Syria in B.c. 6 
were definitely proved. This is a general 
outline of the argument. Sidelights and 
small indications which Professor Ram- 
say regards as in his favour cannot 
possibly be dealt with here. The conclu- 
sion seems to us that we are presented 
with a clever and interesting example of 
special pleading, but that the case is not 
proved. Luke, or his authorities, must 
still be held to have made a mistake. If 
so, the journey to Bethlehem is without 
any explanation. It will be regarded asa 
legendary creation in response to the 
popular belief that the Christ must have 
been in Bethlehem, and we are left with 
the conclusion that the historic Jesus was, 
in all probability, born in Nazareth. 
Those of us who care only for what Jesus 
was will not be in the least disturbed by 
the result. Henry Gow. 


NOTES FROM ASSAM.—II. 


Jowail, in the Khasi Hills, 
Assam, India, May 4, 1899, 


Tue Khasis undoubtedly belong to the 
Mongolian type of the human family. 
The women, on the average, are fairer and. 
more handsome than the men. In dis- 
position they are affable, gentle, and cheer- 
ful; rather industrious, but devoid of 
ingenuity and mechanical skill. This is 
In 
the industrial arts, such as masonry, 
carpentry, and cultivation, they respond 
to training; and what they can achieve in 
this line has of late years risen to a con- 
siderable level of excellence. The males 
Both sexes evince great 
powers of endurance to fatigue. The 
people appreciate music, and have a good 
ear for Huropean tunes. The females 
have sweet, womanly voices, and those 
taught by the missionaries sing hymns 
very well. The standard of morality has 
not been high, but under the influences of 


education and religion it has gradually 
‘risen, and will go on slowly rising. 


The 
people, I am told, have lost something 
of the simplicity that used to characterise 
them, and have caught some of. the 
trickeries of the Hindus of the plains 
with whom they have come into contact. 
The dress is not so scanty as I have seen 
of natives in Madras 
It is sufficient to cover 
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wear handsome and expensive silk dresses, 
with gold and silver ornaments, earrings 
and necklaces. Coral necklaces are much 
prized by both men and women. In the 
men’s apparel they are frequently made 
to hang down to the waist. The more 
costly necklaces are made of large-size 
coral beads, arranged alternately with 
gold beads, and sometimes of coral alone, 
and they are valued as high as 1,200 to 
1,500 rupees. 

Opium, ganja, and,such like drugs, are 
not used by the hill people. The men are 
fond of liquor, which is brewed from rice 
and millet. Spirits are also distilled from 
the same ingredients. The women, how- 
ever, rarely touch liquor of any kind. 
Both sexes are inveterate betel-nut and 
pan-chewers. They begin this practice at 
a very early age, and may be said to live 
and die with pan in their mouths. The 
practice is said to be beneficial to their 
health, as it aids digestion. An adult will 
chew as many as five or six mouthfuls of 
pan and betel-nut a day. The demand 
for these products is very large, and an 
enormous export trade is done in betel 
and pan. 

The religion of the Khasis is demon- 
worship or a jumble of enchantments 
muttered. by priests who are sorcerers. 
They invoke evil spirits as the deputies 
of God, and the instruments of His plea- 
sure or displeasure. They believe in 
metempsychosis, or the transmigration of 
souls. After death, human beings are 
transformed into monkeys, crabs, tor- 
toises, frogs, &ec. 

Though the ideas of the attributes of 
a Godhead are not clearly grasped, yet a 
Supreme Creator is acknowledged. The 
following is the tradition relating to the 
creation of man :—‘ God, in the beginning, 
having created man, placed him on the 
earth; but, on returning to look at him, 
found he had been destroyed by the 
evil spirit. This happened a second time, 
whereupon the Deity created a dog, then 
a man; and the dog, who kept watch, pre- 
vented the Devil from destroying the man, 
and the work of the Deity was thus pre- 
served.” Hor this reason the Khasis 
regard the dog as a sacred animal, and 
will not touch its flesh as food. 

From the sacrificial formule and the 
style of invocation used by soothsayers 
who perform sacrifices, the Khasi religion 
may be briefly defined as forms used to 
cure diseases and to avert misfortunes by 
ascertaining the name of the demon as the 
author of the evil, and the kind of 
sacrifice necessary to appease it. In con- 
nection with the cremation of their dead, 
the Khasis have a curious custom. Before 
the burning takes place, the arrows are 
shot, one to the east and another to the 
west; a cock is then sacrificed. The 
arrows are intended for the protection 
of the dead on his way to another world. 
The cock is to show the dead the way to 
the other world, and to wake him at 
dawn, so that he may pursue his 
journey. 

A remarkable feature in the scenery of 
the Khasi Hills consists of groups of up- 
right stones of various sizes. These are 
erected in honour of the dead. They are 
usually seen in the neighbourhood of vil- 
lages, and near frequented roads—the 
idea being that the spirits of the dead will 
be gratified by memorials of them being 
placed where they will be noticed by 
passers-by. The memorial stones are 
sometimes of great weight and size, and 


the wonder is how they were brought to 
the spot. The stones are placed in a line, 
the highest in the centre, and the smaller 
ones on each side. The centre monument 
is sometimes covered with a round flat 
stone. The number of erections are from 
three to five or seven, but many larger 
groups are to be seen ; but in these cases 
stones have been added in honour of 
other members of the family, or sometimes 
by people of other families. The rule is 
that, in the first instance, the stones 
should be put up by the maternal rela- 
tives of the deceased—the one in the 
centre being in honour of the maternal 
uncle, and one on each side in honour of 
the deceased and of deceased’s father. 
Others are then added in honour of an- 
cestors; to the spirits of whom prayer is 
made. 

The Welsh Calvinistic Methodist Mis- 
sion has been labouring amongst the 
Khasis and Syntengs for fifty-eight or 
sixty years. Long ago the whole of the 
Old and New Testaments were published 
in Khasi, besides other religious books, 
and, in addition, several works on the 
language have been published by the 
Welsh Mission. There are now some 
300 Mission station of this denomina- 
tion in the hills, with about eighty 
Huropean ministers, and a large body of 
travelling evangelists. Education is en- 
trusted to the missionaries of the Welsh 
Calvinistic Foreign Missionary Society, 
who are assisted by Government by a 
erant-in-aid; and the schools are found 
all over the hills.: There can be no doubt 
that steady progress has been, and is 
being, made, and that the Welsh Metho- 
dist Mission exercises a civilismg and 
beneficial influence. I am informed that 
the congregation at Jowail numbers about 
400, and that the Day School contains 
about 150 pupils. But though this 
Mission has existed here for more than 
half-a-century, there are still some 1,200 
people in Jowai untouched by it. The 
mass of the people in the Khasi Hills are 
still ina low state of civilisation. 
Although they acknowledge one Supreme 
Being, their religious practices, as we have 
seen, consist chiefly in offering sacrifices 
to demons and spirits for the sole purpose 
of gaining worldly prosperity, and not for 
the purpose of advancing their moral and 
spiritual welfare. Experience has proved 
that the prevailing form of Christianity— 
Calvinistic Methodism—notwithstanding 
all the good it has unquestionably accom- 
plished, is adapted only for a certain stage 
of progress. The Liberal Faith, as 
preached by Unitarians and Brahmos, is 
the only form of religion suited to the 
monotheistic ideas of the Khasi people, 
and calculated to raise their spiritual 
hfe. 

The Unitarian movement in these hills 
was begun by Mr. Hajom Kissor Singh 
in September, 1887. He was induced to 
start it by readihg a stray volume of Dr. 
Channing’s Works, and some Tracts sent 
out by the late Rev. C. H. A. Dall, Mis- 
sionary to the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation in Calcutta. Under these in- 
fluences he held religious services every 
now and then in his house at Jowai. After 
a time he was joined by the late U. Heh 
Pohlong, of Nongtalang. Both of them 
worked hard to disseminate tho Liberal 
faith, and soona small congregation was 
formed at Nongtalang. Mrs. Tomkins, 
who was in charge of the Unitarian Mis- 
sion in Calcutta after the death of Mr. 


Dall, sent copies of the Unitarian maga- 
zine, U.S.A., to Mr. Kissor Singh. This 
led him to write to its Hditor, the Rev. J. 
T. Sunderland, for help. Mr. Sunderland 
gave Mr. Kissor Singh great encourage- 
ment, and supplied him with Unitarian 
literature for distribution. Being desirous 
to have a regular agency for preaching 
and propagating the Unitarian faith, but 
having no means of raising sufficient funds 
for the services of a preacher, he applied 
to Mr. Sunderland. Through Mr. Sun- 
derland’s efforts the National Alliance of 
Unitarian Women, U.S.A., supplied funds 
for the support of a preacher, who began 
work in May, 1892. Through the gene- 
rosity of Miss Helen N. Bates and her 
friends of Waterville, Me., U.S.A., an 
edition of 500 copies of Khasi Hymn- 
book was printed by the Rev. J. T. Sun- 
derland in America. 

In August, 1893, a Unitarian congrega- 
tion and day-school were formed in Jowai. 
In November, 1893, the care and support 
of the Mission was transferred to the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Associa- 
tion. Several Khasi Tracts were printed 
with funds contributed by Miss Emily 
Sharpe, of London. In consequence of 
the visit of the Rev. J. T. Sunderland to 
the Khasi Hills in 1896, a Unitarian 
Union was formally organised, with a 
Board of Management and an Executive 
Committee to carry out Mission work. 
Mr. David Edwards, then a lay-worker, 
was formally ordained a Unitarian minister 
and appointed as Marriage Registrar. 

There are now three churches—at Jowai, 
Nongtalang, and Raliang—with a Mission 
at Shillong and Laitbyngkot. I shall 
speak of these institutions in a little 
detail in another letter. Meanwhile, it 
may be mentioned that the Mission 
Hstablishment consists of four paid 
preachers or lay-workers supported by the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association, 
a day-school at Jowai with two paid 
teachers, and a small daily morning school 
at Shillong, opened a few months ago by 
Mr. Mar Singh. The statistics of the 
movement on May 1, 1899, may be of 
interest. Jowai has a membership of 86, 
with an average attendance on Sunday of 
70, and in 1898 it subscribed for ordinary 
purposes, 120 rupees. Nongtalang has a 
membership of 32, with an average 
attendance of 28, and it is now raising 
funds for the repair of its meeting-house. 
Raliang has a membership of 27, average 
attendance 15, and in 1898 it raised 44 
rupees. Laitbynglot has a membership of 
20, and in 1898 it raised 19 rupees. At 
Shillong Mission Station there is an 
average attendance of 25, and since July, 
1898, it has raised 8 rupees. In six other 
small villages, where there is no regular 
meeting, there are 28 Unitarians, making 
a total membership in the Khasi Hills of 
209. The sums mentioned for ordinary 
purposes do not exhaust the amounts 
raised by the people, as will be seen in my 
next. S. FurrcHer WILLIAMS. 


(To be continwed.) 


Gon takes a thousand times more pains 
with us than the artist with his picture, 
by many touches of sorrow, and by many 
colours of circumstance, to bring man into 
the form which is the highest and noblest 
in His sight, if only we receive His gifts 
and myrrh in the right spirit, for no heart 
can conceive in what surpassing love God 
giveth us this myrrh— John Tauler. 
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HENRY VAUGHAN, SILURIST. 
Es 


Ir is probable that a good many readers 
of the present day have their attention 
turned for the first time to Henry Vaughan, 
by the fine verses of Sir Lewis Morris 
- Inseribed “T’oan Unknown Poet” ( Songs 
ine Two Worlds,” ii, 1874), which begin 
thus :-— 


Dear friend, who, two long centuries ago, 

Didst tread where since my grandsires 
trod, 

Along thy devious Usk’s untroubled flow, 
Breathing thy soul to God. 

I seek, I, born in these our later days, 
Using the measure thou didst love, 

With halting tribute of too tardy praise, 
A poet throned above, 

I in the selfsame venerable halls 
And grey quadrangles made my home, 

Which heard, new-built, within their recent 

walls, 

Thy youthful footsteps come. 

A little greyer now and stiller grown, 
The tranquil refuge now, as then, 

Where our dear country glories in her own, 
Apart from alien men, 


But Jesus College, Oxford, possesses 
no memorial of Henry Vaughan—and 
indeed, his connection with the College 
was, L believe, much briefer than is 
commouly supposed. Henry and _his 
elder brother Thomas were twin sons of 
Thomas Vaughan, of  Llansanfraid, 
co. Brecon. They were born in 1621, at 
Newton, now a farm-house on the road 
from Crickhowel to Brecon, close to the 
Usk which was to be cclebrated in song by 
both of them. Their early instruction 
was received from a neighbouring clergy- 
man, Matthew Herbert; and at the age of 
sixteen both were matriculated at Jesus 
College. Fyrom this point, in the absence 
of information, fancy begins to play 
around the two young Royalists, for 
undoubtedly such they were. It represents 
them as probably staying at Oxford during 
all the time of its being the headquarters 
of the King, his army, and his court, and 
ouly quitting it when Rupert went out, and 
the Parliament men came in, in June, 
1646; and as abandoning, as many more 
did, the tutor for the drill-sergeant, and 
burning to serve the King in the field. Sir 
Lewis Morris takes the mythus through 
another stage of development. 


Constrained by promptings of thy ancient 
race, 
Thy gown and books thou flung’st away, 
To meet the sturdy Roundhead face to face, 
On many a hard-fought day. 


What is known about the Oxford life of 
the two brothers is merely this: that 
both wrote verses to the Bodleian Library, 
Thomas in Latin, Henry in English ; and 
both found the subject very uninspiring, 
In 1641 Henry contributed an even poorer 
copy of verses to a volume of congratula- 
tory poems addressed to Charles I. on his 
return from Scotland. In the following 
February Thomas took his degree ; Henry 
never graduated, and had by that time 
probably left the University, for Anthony 
a Wood preserves the statement that he 
was taken from Oxford after two years, 
and sent to London to obtain some know- 
ledge of municipal law; and at the out- 
break of the Civil War he was sent for 
home. This hardly gives time for Henry 
to have learned to “trail the puissant 
pike” in a college quadrangle: against 
the notion that he took an active part in 
warfare, his own words appear conclusive 


Gn the poem “ Ad Posteros,” prefixed to 
his “ Olor Iscanus ’’) 
partem 
Me nullam in tanta strage fuisse scias, 
where the context makes reference to the 
Civil War,‘I believe, unmistakable. Of 
Henry Vaughan’s London life we have 
some slight traces in his first little volume, 
“Poems, with the Tenth Satire of 
Juvenal Englished ” (1646). They amount 
to little more than this—that Vaughan 
and his ‘‘ingenuous friend R. W.” occa- 
sionally ‘heard the chimes at midnight”; 
that they piously sought out the taverns 
which had ‘been the resorts of wits and 
poets of the shining age, then closed, the 
last sparkles of which gleam on us in 
Herrick—where, however, the memory of 
“Great Ben” still lingered; that such 
piety involved copious libations and long 
scores ; and that the labours expended by 
our author upon the municipal law were 
probably shght compared with those which 
he devoted to the celebration in verse of a 
certain ‘“‘ Amoret,” with whom, he is quite 
sure, he has a “ predestined sympathie.” 
The poems to, and about, Amoret are 
highly spiritual, stilted, and superfine ; as 
such they received the praise of no less a 
person than the Matchless Orinda, thus :— 
First shines thy Amoret, twice crowned by 
thee : 


- Once by'thy love, next by thy poetrie, 


Where thou the best of unions dost dispense, 
Truth clothed in wit, and love in innocence. 
So that the muddie lover may learn here, 
No fountains can be sweet that are not clear. 


But the modern reader would be apt to 
surmise that Amoret had no existence 
except on paper. 

The early “Poems” belong to an 
episode that had quite closed before they 
appeared in print. Before 1846 Vaughan 
was in the old home at Newton, and was 
beginning to find himself sad and lonely. 
His “ingenuous friend R. W.” had been 
killed in the engagement at Rowton 
Heath. “Orinda” and her husband, 
James Philips, of the Priory, Cardigan, 
were kind to him, and he made the Priory 
Grove “his usuall retyrement,”’ but they 
were some fifty milesaway. “ That famous 
and best of men,’? Dr. Thomas Powell, of 
Cantreff, 2 canon of St. David’s, was near 
enough to be called a neighbour. But 
there was little close around him that was 
congenial, save the aspects of Nature. The 
people, in the first reaction against the old 
Church establishment, were in a state 
which weshould characterise as Revivalism 
rather than as Puritanism, and poured 
contempt on the forms and ordinances 
which were dear to Vaughan. His brother 
Thomas, then Fellow of Jesus, received 
from a relative, Sir George Vaughan, 
presentation to the rectory of their native 
parish. How sweet would have been the 
communion of these twin brothers, if they 
could have spent their lives, so united by 
common tastes and studies, as well as by 
unclouded affection, together, amid the 
scenes they loved so deeply! But Thomas 
could not stay. “The unsettledness of the 
times hindering him a quiet possession ”’ of 
his rectory, he left it, “retired to Oxon, 
and in a sedate repose prosecuted his 
medicinal geny, and at length became 
eminent in the chymical part thereof.” He 
beeame, in fact, analchemistand a Rosicru- 
cian; was attacked for his theories of 
Proto-chemistry and the magical soul by 
no less a person than Henry More, the 
Cambridge Platonist, with whom he waged 
a controversy which involved the shedding 


of a great deal of academical bad lan- 
guage; and met his death, in 1665, by an 
accident which occurred in the course of 
one of his experiments. 

“The unsettledness of the times” 
meant not merely that the people would 
not go to church; for Thomas Vaughan 
was formally deprived by Parliamentary 
Commissioners. And Henry seems to 
have suffered, even to the extent of 
imprisonment, as a “ malignant.’’ But he 
says hardly a word of any persecution. It 
is only that he is lonely, and self-centred, 
and turns longingly to the old forms of 
worship, and cannot get on with the 
“saints.” Almost the only note of bitter- 
ness is to be found in the Preface to his 
beautiful prose-devotions, “The Mount 
of Olives” (1652), where, remarking that 
he lives in an age when men no longer 
need a book of prayers, he adds: “I 
envie not their frequent ecstasies and 
raptures to the third heaven, I only wish 
them real, and that their actions did not 
tell the world, they are rapt into some 
other place. Nor should they who assume 
to themselves the title of Saints be un- 
charitably moved, if we that are yet in the 
body, and carry our treasures in earthen 
vessels, have need of these helps.” But 
it does not surprise us to learn that there 
were those who thought our poet “ proud 
and humorous.” 

J. H. OpGERs, 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
—++—— 

[The Editor is not responsible for the opinions 
expressed by correspondents. LETTERS CANNOT BE 
INSERTED WITHOUT THE WRITER'S NAME; and ail 
private information should be accompanicd by the 
name and address of the sender.] 

—~— 


THE ATONEMENT. 


Srir,—lIt isa pity that Mr. Drummond 
weights his valuable analysis of the 
differeat conceptions of the Atonement in 
its relation to the Incarnation by the 
really hopeless attempt to maintain a con- 
trast between the Western doctrine which 
he condemns, and the teaching of Gregory 
of Nyssa, as to the nature of the redemp- 
tive act itself. ‘Augustine’s doctrine of 
ransom is the product of a society based 
onslavery,’ he says. Well, but what of 
Gregory ? In chapter xxi. of the Great 
Catechism he says: “For as they who 
have sold their liberty for money become 
slaves of their purchasers, as having bar- 
tered themselves away, and as neither they 
nor any one elsecan proclaim theirfreedom, 
however well born they may be who 
have hurried themselves into this disaster, 
and if any one in concern for him who is 
sold should proceed with violence against 
the purchaser, he will seem unrighteous, 
in that he arbitrarily rends away a legal 
possession ; but if he desire to buy him 
back, there is no law to prohibit such 
doings, so &e.”’ Gregory proceeds to 
show that this was the exact position in 
which man stood as the possession of the 
devil, that it was necessary to induce the 
devil to accept something which he 
regarded as an equivalent, and in virtue of 
it to relinquish his claim, and that God 
succeeded in deluding him into a bargain 
by which he lost man whom he possessed, 
and gained nothing in exchange. This is 
no obiter dictum or incidental by-product 
of Gregory’s teaching on the subject, but 
an integral, nay, central, portion of it, 
running through chapter after chapter of 
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a not very long treatise. Iam quite at a 
joss to understand how Mr. Drummond 
can still “ greatly doubt” whether we find 
in Gregory of Nyssa the doctrine that 
there was a “legally binding formula” 
which had to be dealt with before man 
could justly be rescued from the power 
of the devil. 

With regard to Anselm there is fair 
eround for debate, and I am satisfied that 
many students would side with Mr. Drum- 
mond against me, if not in the relative 
estimate of Anselm’s doctrine compared 
with that of other teachers, at least in 
the positive contention that Anselm re- 
presents man as “a debtor in the presence 
of a judge.” Lhave always thought, how- 
ever, that Anselm received hard measure 
from some of the most renowned historians 
of dogma. Baur, for instance, seems 
seriously to misrepresent him, and it is 
curious to note how far Harnack’s inter- 
polated comments go beyond the passages 
cited by him. The truth is that Anselm’s 
language not only lends itself to miscon- 
ception, but almost challenges it. The 
controlling clauses in the light of which 
his phrases should be interpreted, are 
perfectly explicit and emphatic, but they 
do not seem generally to stamp themselves 
effectively upon the reader’s mind. In 
Book f., chap. xv., he explains that such 
terms as “ dishonouring God” are purely 
relative to man, and indicate a subjective 
state which needs rectification, not an 
objective injury for which God demands 
compensation. J admit, however, that he 
himself pushes the language he regards 
as improper to great lengths. 


But if I may venture to interpret Mr. 
Drummond’s position, I believe that his 
real grievance against Anselm rests upon 
something much more solid than a ques- 
tionable interpretation of his views as to 
the nature of the fallen state from which 
man had to be redeemed, and of the act 
by which he fell finto it. Anselm’s most 
ardent admirers must feel tantalised 
and disappointed by the entire absence, in 
the Cur Deus Homo, of any attempt to 
throw light on the nature of the union 
between God and man (a subject of which 
Gregory of Nyssa deals with at some 
length), or of any apparent consciousness 
that such a union was in itself supremely 
significant. He treats the Incarnation 
merely as a kind of expedient struck out in 
order to make the act of redemption pos- 
sible. I believe Anselm conceives that 
act in an ethical and not a legal manner ; 
but Mr. Drummond, both in his article 
and in his letter, implies, if I understand 
him rightly, that to subordinate the In- 
carnation to the redemptive act is, ipso 
facto, to take a ‘“ transactional” view of 
the Atonement, and so to degrade it. 
And from this point of view it is easy to 
understand why he finds Anselm so pro- 
foundly unsatisfactory. 


I feel grateful to Mr. Drummond both 
for the emphasis which he has laid upon 
a vitally interesting point of doctrine, 
and for the courtesy with which he has 
replied to my questions; and if I have 
quarrelled with some of his historical 
statements, I am very sensible of the 
advantage I have derived from the clari- 
fying insight manifested in his general 
treatment of the subject. 


Puitie H. Wicxstrerp. 
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THE WHIT-WEEK MEETINGS. 


Srr,—Now that most of the ministers 
who were present at these meetings have 
freely expressed their opinions on the 
subjects introduced and the papers read, 
it would be greatly helpful and sugges- 
tive as to our future guidance, if from the 
experience they gained you would kindly 
give us, in a leader, your summing-up of 
the week’s results, and sound a clear bugle 
note of the route along which church and 
Sunday-school may advance. 

The value of the reports read at these 
annual gatherings, and the papers and 
speeches bearing on them, is, I presume, 
that they should show us where we 
stood last year, where we stand now, 
and what should be our aim for the 
future ; what advance we have made, if 
any, whether we shall continue on the 
same lines, or whether from the last year’s 
experience any new departure is desirable. 
Consideration of practical matters of this 
kind ought surely be enough to occupy 
the best thoughts of the people met to 
hear them, without further diversion. 

Starting from this basis, what shall be 
said, for instance, of the Tuesday after- 
noon gathering of the Sunday School 
Association? Can any zealous teacher 
then present pretend to be satisfied with 
the programme provided, or at its results ? 
The remarks one heard on every hand 
were—“ Where are the young teachers 
and crowds of bright faces that used to 


appear round the tables at the former | 


breakfasts.” “‘ How can such vital interests 
as the Sunday-school have to deal with 
be adequately considered in two or three 
hours’ meeting mainly taken up with read- 
ing a paper and passing business resolu- 
tions, the movers and seconders being 
strictly limited to five minutes each ?” 
It was the pained, aud even indignant, 
remark of many teachers that the Sunday 
School Association is being crowded out 
of the position it has held for so many 
years by other more aggressive and per- 
sistent interests. If this be so, it hehoves 
the Committee to see to it, and {that very 
speedily and decisively. 

With regard to the paper read by Mr. 
Dendy, it would seem that all the ministers 
agree that the terrible subjects which he 
dwelt upen with such force are too deli- 
cate or too difficult to be dealt with in the 
pulpit, and therefore have to be relegated 
to the Sunday-school whose teachers con- 
sist mostly of young people, with not too 
much of the varied experiences of life, and 
children of from six to fourteen years of 
age. Is this the assembly upon which to 
shift the consideration of such matters as 
the pulpit declines to touch ? I was upon 
one occasion standing at the superinten- 
dent’s desk, when gasping sobs and shrieks 
from one of the classes suddenly startled 
all the school. A teacher had incidentally 
touched upon the wrongs which drink had 
brought upon a family she knew. One of 


the girls before her whose father had come | 


home drunk the night before, and had 
cruelly beaten his wife and children, had 
the incident so brought thus home to her, 
that we had much difficulty in keeping 
her from fainting when led out. | 

Instead of directly attacking these evils 
in classes consisting mainly of young 
children—the adult classes can take care 
of themselves, perhaps—had we not better 
try with redoubled energy, ministers and 
laymen alike, to “train up in the way 


they should go” the young people under | of men,”—Ruskin. 


our care, that mind, heart, and soul should 
be so nourished with the knowledge of 
truth and righteousness as to instinctively 
shrink from even the appearance of evil 
when it presents itself ? 
them, I believe, by sympathetic and 
affectionate treatment, by instilling into 
them the love of the good, the beautiful, 
the pure, and the holy, than by dealing 
directly with the wickedness and wretched- 
ness with which we adults are unhappily 
forced to be only too familiar with. 

How many of our schools or _congrega- 
tions have ‘“ Bands of Hope” or “ Chris- 
tian Endeavour” societies attached to 
them? How many of them are cared for 
and fostered as they ought to be by the 
congregations ? I. M. Wane. 


MINISTERS’ STIPEND AUGMENTA- 
TION FUND. . 


Ar the annual meeting of the Com- 
mittee of Management of the Ministers’ 
Stipend Augmentation Fund, held in 
Liverpool on Wednesday, June 7, two 
new members of the Committee of 
Management—Mr. A. W. Worthington, 
of Stourbridge, and Mr. George Highfield 
Leigh, of Swinton—were, on’ the nomina- 
tion of Mr. Harry Rawson, unanimously 
elected, to fill the vacancies on the Com- 
mittee caused by the retirement of Mr. 
J. A. Kenrick, and the death of Mr. 
James Thornely. 

Among othe resolutions passed were 
the following :— 

That the best thanks of the Committee of 
Management of the Ministers’ Stipend 
Augmentation Fund be accorded to Miss 
Mary Anne Booth for her generous donation 
of £300 to the fund. That a copy of this 
resolution be forwarded to Miss Booth, 

That the members of the Committee of 
Management of the Ministers’ Stipend 
Augumentation Fund desire to express their 
deep regret at the serious loss they have 
sustained by the death of their honoured 
colleague, James Thornely, Esq., the 
secretary of this fund from its formation 
in 1856 until, 1897, on the resignation of 
which office he was appointed a member of 
the Committee of Management. His 
colleagues would place on record their high 
appreciation of the zeal and devotion with 
which he discharged his duties, coupled with 
a rare dignity and graciousness of spirit 
which endeared him to them. That a copy 
of this resolution be forwarded to Mrs. 
Thornely and family. 


That the members of the Committee of 


Management of the Ministers’ Stipend 


We better guard. 


oe 


Augmentation Fund desire to express their — 


profound sympathy with the Rev. R. A. 
Armstrong, B,A., and James R. Beard, Esq., 
J.P.,intheir prolonged illness, and thesincere 
hope that they may speedily be restored to 
their wonted health and vigour, so that their 
colleagues may have the pleasure and 
advantage of their valued advice and 
co-operation. That a copy of this resolution 
be forwarded to the Rev. R. A. Armstrong, 
B.A., and James R. Beard, Hsq., J.P. 


Ler every dawn of morning be to you 


_as the beginning of life, and every setting 
sun be to you as its close; then let every 


one of these short lives leave its sure 
record of some kindly thing done for 


others, some goodly strength or knowledge — 


gained for yourselves ; so from day to day 


and strength to strength you shall build 


up indeed, by Art, by Thought, and by — 


Just Will an Ecclesia of England of which — 


it shall not be said: ‘‘ See what manner of 
stones are here,” but “See what manner 
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THE INWARD LIFE. 
Uncovenanted Mercies, 


‘Tu “ uncovenanted mercies of God,’— 
we desire no less; we hope for no better, 
Those are the mercies beyond our height, 
beyond our depth, beyond our reach. We 
know in whom we have believed, and we 
look for that which it hath notjentered into 
the heart of man to conceive. Shall God’s 
thought be surpassed by man’s thoughts ? 
God’s giving by man’s asking? God’s 
creation by man’s imagination P No. 
Let us climb to the height of our Alpine 
desires ; let us leave them behind us and 
ascend the spear-pointed Himalayas of our 
aspirations; still shall we find the depth 
of God’s sapphire above us; still shall we 
find the heavens higher than the earth, 

- and His thoughts and His ways higher 
than our thoughts and our ways. 

Ah, Lord! be Thou in all our being; 
as not in the Sundays of our time alone, 
so not in the chambers of our hearts alone. 
We dare not think that Thou canst not, 
carest not; that some things are not for 
Thy beholding, some questions not to be 
asked of Thee. For are we not all Thine 
—utterly Thine? That which a man 
speaks not to his fellow, we speak to Thee. 
Our very passions we hold up to Thee, 
and say, ‘“ Behold, Lord! Think about us.” 
We would not escape from our history by 
fleeing into the wilderness, by hiding our 
heads in the sands of forgetfulness, or the 
repentance that comes of pain, or the 
lethargy of hopelessness. We take it, as 
our very life, in our hand, and flee with it 
unto Thee. Triumphantis theanswer which 
thou holdest for every doubt. It may be 
we could not understand it yet, even if 
Thou didst speak it “ with most miraculous 
organ.” But Thou shalt at least find 
' faith in the earth, O Lord, if Thou 
comest to look for it now,—the faith of 
ignorant but hoping children, who know 
that they do not know, and believe that 
Thou knowest. Gzrorge MacDonatp. 


THE CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


—— ees 
Children and Parents. 


“Trou shalt rise up before the hoary 
head, and honour the face of the old man, 
and fear thy God.”—Exodus xix. 32. 

“My son, hear the instruction of thy 
father, and forsake not the law of thy 
mother.” —Proverbs i. 8. 

“A fool despiseth his father’s instruc- 
tion.”—Proverbs xv. 5. 

“ He that wasteth his father and chaseth 
away his mother is a son that causeth 
shame and  bringeth reproach.”—Pro- 
verbs xix. 26. 

“ Hearken unto thy father, and despise 
not thy mother when she is old.”—Pro- 
verbs xxili. 22. 

“But if any widow have children or 
nephews, let them learn first to show piety 
at home, and to requite their parents ; for 
that is good and acceptable before God.” — 
J Timothy v. 4. 

“Ye younger, submit yourselves unto 
the elder.” —1 Peter v. 5. 

_ “Children, obey your parents.”’—Hphe- 
sians vi. 1., Coloss: ii. 20. 

“Honour thy father and mother,’”— 
Exodus xx. 12, Ephesians vi. 2. 

You will find these sentences, about the 
parents and elders who have. brought us 
up, and many others of the same sort, in 


the Bible. They are all plain and easy to 
understand, and there is no doubt about 
their meaning. The Jews have always 
been remarkable, and are still, for their 
strong and reverent feeling to their 
parents ; and it would be well if we all felt 
it as strongly. But it is sad to see how 
often even good and well-meaning children 
do not either “ honour” their father and 
mother, or ‘‘ obey ” their parents; neither 
“learn first to show piety at home” 
nor ‘‘to requite their parents.” This 
sounds badly. How then can they be 
“good children ”’ ? 

I mean that they do not intentionally 
hurt or grieve their parents. They have 
no intention to be otherwise than good. 
But they are thoughtless, and do not con- 
sider. ‘They are eager, and want to do 
something ; they ask leave to do it, and 
the leave is refused. Then they are 
vexed, and try to get leave, nevertheless ; 
they tease their parents about it, and do 
not “obey” their wishes promptly and 
trustfully. Perhaps in the end they do 
what they have been told not to do: 
perhaps they do not ask at all for fear of 
being refused, because they believe they 
would be refused. “My son, hear the 
instruction of thy father, and forsake not 
the law of thy mother. A fool despiseth 
his father’s instruction.” 

It is not always easy to obey, when we 
want something very much and cannot 
see why we should not do it or have it. 
But obedience is none the less due to 
those who are so much older and know 
so much more than the children, and who 
see so much further than they can do. 
They have been with the children since 
they were born, and have led them and 
taught them and cared for them. What 
have they not done for the children? 
Think of the helpless little babies; of the 
care and constant attention they need ; the 
patience and tender love with which 
the mother watches over each little child: 
every hour is given to care of them; the 
mother does not even think of pleasing 
herself; she nurses them, she feeds them 
and dresses them; and though she is often 
tired-out, still all her care is for them. 
They wake her out of her sleep; they call 
her off from what she is doing ; 
they upset her newly tidied rooms; they 
tear and dirty their clothes, and she has 
to mend and wash them ; but she does not 
grumble, because she loves the little 
things too well. And the children do not 
do these things because they are naughty, 
but. because they have not yet learnt to do 
better ; and the mother tries to teach them. 
It is only if they do not try to learn that 
they are naughty ; and then they give pain 
to their parents. Think how the father 
goes day after day to his work. Why 
does not he stay at home and sit by the 
fire? Sometimes he is so tired; and 
sometimes he feels ill. Why should he 
go to work always? Because he wants 
to earn money for his wife and children: 
food and clothes and school books all 
cost money. The children are his 
children, and the wife is Ais wife, and it 
is his duty to keep them; and he obeys. 
Should not his children obey him and 
their mother? That 1s their duty ; he 
teaches them by his example to do their 
duty; and if they become selfish and 
wilful, he and their mother are grieved. 
The least they can do to their parents in 
return for all that they have gladly 
sacrificed for the children’s sakes is to 
“honour” and “obey” them. This is 


“to show piety at home ” and to “ requite ”’ 
their parents. 

And the honour which children should 
show to their parents, and which springs 
up deep within their hearts when they are 
loving and respectful children, will lead 
them to do all sorts of little services for 
their parents, and not leave them to doall 
the work. What a difference it makes to 
a mother if a child sees that she is working 
hard and tries to help her, or to do some 
little thing to please her. It lifts off all 
the weight, and makes even drudgery light 
and easy. There are many little things 
that all can do for their parents, if they 
look out ; and how nice it is to do things 
for them before they ask us! Children 
have little idea how much they can do if 
they are awake and watchful to make 
home happy and be a comfort to their 
parents. Even if you fail to do what you 
meant, your parents see what was meant 
and are pleased. There was a little boy 
whose mother went out ona cold, wet day, 
and he knew she would be cold and wet 
whenshe came in. He fetched her shoes, 
and put them very near the fire to make 
them nice and warm for her. When she 
came in he ran to fetch the shoes, but he 
found them/all burnt to acinder! He had 
put them too near in his eagerness to get 
them warm. ‘The poor little man began to 
cry—he was so disappointed; but his 
mother comforted and thanked him, and 
understood what he had wanted to do; 
and after a little while they both laughed 
over the funny old shrivelled shoes. Don’t 
you think that, even though the shoes 
were burnt, the mother felt much happier 
and more cared for because of what her 
little boy had done ? 

Open your eyes and watch, and vou will 
find ever so many things every day that 
you can do for your parents. And when 
you can see nothing else to do, you can 
promptly and cheerfully obey what they 
tell you to do, and give them no sorrow 
and anxiety. Then you will “requite” 
them, as far as that is possible at all, and 
will save them from the bitter disappoint- 
ment of finding that after all the years of 
love and care their children are not what 
they hoped they would be. 

There are many poor children who have 
parents who are neither good nor kind ; 
and then it is much more difficult to know 
how much they are to obey them, and often 
impossible for them to honour or reverence 
them. But that is not so with any of 
you; and there is no doubt as to what 
you should do and be. Only for want of 
thought, for fwant of unselfishness, for 
want of respect, children often give pain 
and sorrow to their parents instead of 
being the joy and comfort that God means 
them to be. 

And so, children, you whose father and 
mother are with you still, look at their 
faces, and remember that you have them 
now, and can be to them what no one else 
can be. What a happy time is now pre- 
sent to you: try and make your parents as 
happy as they make you: and whilst you 
thank God that they are still with you, 
you may be sure that they also thank 
God that you are with them. 

“ Honour thy father and thy mother.” 

GertrupE Martineau. 


Dr. Moncurr Conway is again in this 
country, and has arranged to lecture at 
South-place, Finsbury, on four Sunday 
mornings, beginning to-morrow (June 18). 
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WILL IT SUCCEED ? 


Tue question concerns London especi- 
ally, but is has a wider scope also. The 
Metropolitan congregations are with 
evident zeal applying themselves to the 
effort of raising a large sum of money 
for the maintenance and increase of 
churches in the district. It is a really 
large sum, and considering the many 
regular and inevitable claims upon the 
generosity of our people, we cannot 
expect that it will be raised without 
some sacrifice. But it will be raised. 
There will be hours of anxiety, perhaps 
of despondency, on the part of the more 
impressionable of the promoters; but 
the money will come, there can be 
no doubt of it. Whether by the bazaar, 
or by subscriptions apart from that 
toilsome enterprise, the effort will so 
far succeed. It will be a great thing 
done, when it is done. It may, how- 
ever, be a less thing than it ought to be. 

We are not afraid of questions of 
money, although we could point to 
movements which have languished for 
years in circumstances wholly inade- 
quate to the demands. Thereal matter 
is a question of life, not of money. 
What will it profit us to gain the whole 
world and have no soul at last? It is 
difficult to write on these things without 
falling into strains that seem exaggerated 
and unreal. It is difficult, also, to avoid 
expressions that seem to imply censor- 
ship, one over another. Let us quietly 
but firmly set aside things of that kind, 
and deliberately ask ourselves whether 
there is really to be any religion in this 
great movement of ours. Will the dili- 
gent workers and the liberal givers 
really perceive that it is all worth while, 
honestly if not also gloriously so? 
What about our services this year— 
will they be thoroughly well attended ? 
Will there be any increase of faith and 


hope and charity amongst us? Will 
those who have hitherto but languidly 
and at intervals taken their part in our 
philanthropies come to see that it has 
been a sad mistake, grievous to earnest 
souls around them, but infinitely sadder 
for their own lives? Will the young 
men and women glow with a fresh 
passion for the service of Gop, for the 
good and the true and the beautiful ? 
If some acute observer shall come 
amongst us at intervals in this period 
of financial effort, will he get favourable 
results from such tests as these—are 
there more lives being helped, are they 
more helped, is worship heartier and 
preaching more inspiring, are the 
children sensible of something specially 
happy and specially wise and strong in 
all that goes on in the schools and 
classes and meetings of all kinds ? 


Let us take that last test, and look 
well at it. There cannot be a more 
important one. For, admirable as a 
permanent building fund may be, these 
who are growing up with us are to be 
the builders ; nay, they are to be the 
veritable church, without which the 
visible structures are so many ‘‘ follies” 
—Unitarian, Free Christian, or what- 
ever else may be their title. It will be 
in vain that we shall build, except the 
Lorp build up these lives with us and 
for us. Here, as we said, the question 
that cries out to us in London, louder 
(if we have ears to hear) than all the 
appeals of worthy committees, is a 
question of widest application. Our 
good friends in and about Manchester 
made their great financial effort a short 
time ago; but, as Mr. Ropur said last 
week in his letter to us, they cannot 
afford to beslack now, as if all were 
done. Here and there, in truly re- 
markable abundance, ‘‘ special efforts ”’ 
are being, or have been, made through- 
out the land. Good; for the tiniest 
“special effort” grows out of, or is 
aided by, somebody’s faith and love— 
notwithstanding the admixture of other 
motives that may at times be at work. 
Wherever they are made, may they 
succeed with the success that is not in 
cash alone; no, nor even in numbers 
alone. For what we long to see is not 
the mere crowd—a thing which often 
testifies to the ingenuity of advertising 
more than to anything better. The 
hearts of all who have felt the truths 
of religion as the touch of Gop upon 
their lives desire that this above all 
should prove itself to be the feeling 
predominant in our midst. It would 
be alien to our ways to proclaim a 
*“‘ preat revival’’—though we confess 
we should very much like the thing 
without its dangerous and usually dis- 
appointing heats and fervours. Call it 
what we will, cannot this thing, the 
re-birth of a devout and consecrated 
life, be sought by us, above all the 
rest? Cannot we pray for it with one 
another and in our own chambers, 
believing that there is One who does 
answer such prayers beyond all that we 
can ask or think? Thisis a matter that 
lies at the centre of our life as a people. 


What our churches in London and else- 
where will be in the next century must 
greatly depend on their spirit, the life- 
blood pulsing in them now and here. 
If this be poor and mean, spite of all 
the worldly ‘‘ successes” we may attain, 
shame and only shame can await them. 
But the life of our churches shall not 
be poor and mean, for Gop is with us. 
He has given us the faith to cherish 
which is the most beautiful, the most 
glorious in the history of religion. 


THE CONGREGATION OF REN- 
SHAW-STREET CHAPEL, 


LIVERPOOL. 


Tue congregation that for eighty- 
eight years has worshipped in Renshaw- 
street Chapel, Liverpool, gathered for 
the last time on Sunday last for the 
accustomed services th the old house 
of prayer, and to-morrow will enter into 
possession of the beautiful new church 
which has been built in Sefton Park. 
The migration from a place of meeting, 
rich in sacred memories to many who 
throughout their lives have known no 
other religious home, cannot be made 
without inevitable regrets, but the 
gains have been judged by the congre- 
gation to be far greater than the loss. 
In future there will be not two city 
churches of our fellowship within five 
minutes’ walk of one another, but 
Hope-street Church remaining in the 
city, and the new church in Sefton 
Park within much easier access of the 
out-lying suburban districts, from which 
for many years the congregation has 
been largely drawn. 

The history of the congregation is by 
no means confined to the past eighty- 
eight years, but looks back upon more 
than two centuries from which are drawn 
its honourable traditions of earnest 
religious life. At the beginning of the 
seventeenth century the Puritans of 
Toxteth Park gathered together for 
worship, and for them was built the 
little chapel, which has now long been 
known as the Ancient Chapel of Tox- 
teth, of which in 1618 Ricnarp Marurr 
became the first minister. He and the 
ArcupisHop of York were not of one 
mind, and being put to silence in this 
country, he became the father of the 
Marurrs of New England. In 1662 
the congregation, with a Nonconforming 
minister, was for some reason left un- 
disturbed, and the chapel became, what 
it still is, a dissenting place of worship. 
In 1688 CuristopHsr RicHarDsoN was 
one of its ministers, and about that 
time became also the first minister of 
a new congregation of Nonconformists 
in Liverpool itself, preaching on alter- 
nate Sundays in the Park and in the 
near neighbourhood of the old church 
of St. Nicholas. Three chapels in suc- 
cession have been occupied by this con- 
eregation, which,on RicHarpson’s death 
in 1698, arranged with the Toxteth 
congregation for a separation of their 
ministries and entered on an indepen- 
dent career. The first chapel in Castle- 
Hey was succeeded in 1727, during the 
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ministry of Dr. Henry Winper, by the 
more commodious Benn’s Garden 
Chapel, to which, in its turn, succeeded 
Renshaw-street Chapel, opened in 1811, 
which now again gives place to the 
new Sefton Park Church. Thus in the 
immense growth of the city the first 
congregation of liverpool Noncon- 
formists has returned to the neighbour- 
hood of its ancient rural ally, but will 
not on that account forget or neglect 
its duties to the crowded quarters of 
the city, in which it remains, together 
with Hope-street Church, represented 
by two active Domestic Missions, and 
by the personal service of many of its 
members in those missions and in other 
works of beneficence and public use- 
fulness. 

Of the ministers in the last century 
one of the most notable was Dr. 
Witiram Enrisip, who was at Benn’s 
Garden from 1768 until 1770, when he 
succeeded Dr. Arixtn, the father of Mrs. 
Barpautp, in the chair of divinity at 
Warrington Academy. The author of 
‘*Einfield’s Speaker,” he was also known 
as the accomplished editor of more 
than one hymn-book, while his own 
best known hymn— 


“ Behold, where in a mortal form 
Appears each grace Divine ”— 


retained in the new hymn-book of the 
congregation, is typical, no less than 
the published volumes of his sermons, 
of the piety and broad humanity of his 
nature. He is one of the worthiest 
representatives of liberal noncon- 
formity, during the period of transi- 
tion, through the older Arianism to 
modern Unitarianism. 

But after all, as we look down the 
roll of the ministers of this congrega- 
tion, we do not think that it is because 
they are nearer our own time that two 
names stand out with peculiar lustre. 
JoHN Hamiuton Tom became minister 
of Renshaw-street Chapel in 1831, and 
concluded his stated ministry in 1866. 
Cuartes Brearp succeeded him in the 
following year, and remained until his 
death in 1888. From such teachers 
the congregation inherits a great tradi- 
tion of catholic and spiritual faith, of 
Christian discipleship rich in personal 
graces and unwearied in well-doing, 
both in secret charities and in efforts of 
public beneficence. And the roll of the 
laymen of the congregation is no less 
significant than that of its ministers. 
The names of Roscon, RatuBons, Hour, 
Garr, Meruuiy, Bootu, each in several 
generations, are but the chief among 
many who have illustrated in many 
traits of honourable manhood—as good 
citizens, a8 merchants without reproach, 
as reformers, as philanthropists, as 
men of letters, as teachers and helpers 
of their brethren—the ideal of Christian 
discipleship and of the present Kingdom 
of Gop, to which their members have 
borne a constant witness. 

The congregation which is about to 
enter into its new house of prayer is 
pledged to Truth, to Liberty, and to 
Religion. Under new conditions of 


life, with new aspects of thought press- 
ing upon the mind, new problems of 
righteousness and humanity pressing 
upon the conscience, it is called to 
maintain the same loyalty to truth, in 
the freedom of the Spirit, with the 
same lowly surrender of an earnest 
religious life, as the fathers of the 
generations that are past. The in- 
heritors of the open future enter upon 
a great privilege and a sacred trust; 
they will not fear to accept them, in 
the spirit of their fathers’ faithfulness, 
in the joy of consecrated service, and 
in the strength of the living Gop. 


® 


YORKSHIRE UNITARIAN UNION, 


THE annual meeting was held at Hull 
on Wednesday last, and considering the 
distance from the chief centres of the dis- 
trict, was fairly attended. Service was 
held in the Park-street Church at 11.45, 
conducted by the Rev. E. W. Lummis, and 
the sermon was preached by the Rev. J. C. 
Srreet, of Shrewsbury. 

Taking his text from Hosea x. 12, 
“Break up your fallow ground,” Mr. 
Street said that at no time had there been 
a more urgent call to them to gird on the 
armour of their faith and do battle with 
error and sin. They were living in the 
midst of unparalleled activities, and of the 
peaceful triumphs of labour. The material 
advancement of late years had been 
immense. But there was danger that 
everything should give place to the pur- 
suit of wealth, and the interests of religion, 
though not forgotten, had suffered. The 
earnestness of former days seemed to be 
gone ; self-renunciation was regarded as an 
old-fashioned virtue. That severance of 
life from religion he regarded as largely 
chargeable on the Churches themselves. 
They had preached a dogmatic religion 
alien to the world, and had denounced 
the things of the world as hostile to reli- 
gion. Then there had been unseemly 
jarring between the Churches themselves, 
in the conflicts of doctrine and ritual, 
which had alienated the sympathies of 
practical men. In obedience to the re- 
quirements of trade and commerce, large 
populations were drawn together in new 
districts, and were largely left without 
religious ministrations. There was the 
fallow ground calling for their efforts. 
They need not go to foreign lands to find 
the heathen needing their help. It was a 
great opportunity and a solemn duty laid 
upon them, and the day was theirs, for he 
felt that they were more fitted than their 
brethren of other Churches to meet the 
need. For first, they rejoiced in the com- 
mercial activity about them, and believed 
labour to be a blessing, not a curse ; there 
was no natural hostility between religion 
and the world. Both were from God and 
were divine; only the work must be 
honourably done. Then they had no part 
in the disputes of the Churches, They 
did not seek to make sectarians, but 
people that loved God and man, sus- 
picious of nothing but evil. And in that 
fallow ground were many who had grown 
up,without dogmatic fetters or sectarian 
prepossession, virgin soil ready to receive 
the impressions of religion they could 
give. They must not rest in the eajoy- 
ment of the truth they possessed, but 
must make it known to as many as pos- 
sible, regardless of misrepresentation and 


opposition. Men were hungry for the 
bread they could give. Unitarianism was 
the vanguard of the great Church of 
humanity which was yet to be. As leaders 
they must go onward. The work of 
destruction had been accomplished ; now 
the work of reconstruction was waiting to 
be done. They must build for the future 
and for God. The present was theirs, 
given them by God; to-morrow was in His 
hand. The preacher ended with a fervent 
appeal for renewed faithfulness in the 
service. 

The collection in aid of the funds of the 
Union amounted to £7 11s. 6d., to which, 
however, some further additions were 
made. 

The service was followed by lunch at the 
Grosvenor Hotel, at which the toast of 
“The Queen,” given by the Rev. A. Chal- 
mers, who presided, was duly honoured. 

At the business meeting held in the 
church at three o’clock, Mr. Grosvenor 
Talbot was voted into the chair, as the 
President desired to be left free for his 
other duties. 

On the motion of the Cuarrman, the 
annual report, which had been printed and 
previously circulated, was taken as read. 


THE REPORT. 

The report opened with a word of con- 
gratulation to the Dewsbury congrega- 
tion on the spirit with which they 
had taken up their new position as an 
independent church. The recent bazaar, 
opened by Lady O’Hagan, had been very 
successful. At Huddersfield a successful 
bazaar had also been held. The Rey. W 
Mellor has been welcomed as minister, and 
the congregation was in a better position 
than for some years past. The Rev. James 
Taylor’s joint charge of Elland and Pepper- 
hill had been terminated ; the Elland con- 
*gregation had appointed him their minister, 
and Pepperhill was supplied by ministers 
and lay-preachers on alternate Sundays. 
Lydgate Chapel and parsonage needing 
repairs and alterations, a bazaar was 
announced for July. A new effort had 
been made at Harrogate, where three week- 
evening lectures had been given in the 
People’s Hotel by the Revs. C. Hargrove, 
F. Walters and C. J. Street; these were 
followed by a series of six Sunday morning 
services, with moderate attendances. The 
great loss sustained in the death of Mr. W. 
T. Marriott, of Wakefield, was regretfully 
recorded, also the death of the Rev. Thomas 
Hincks, Mr. Michael Hunter, of Sheffield, 
and Mr. Thomas Kershaw, of Huddersfield. 

The accounts showed that the year had 
opened with an adverse balance of 
£44 11s. 5d., which had been increased to 
£55 2s. 6d., and would have amounted to 
£100, had it not been for a welcome 
donation of £45 from Mr. H. J. Morton, of 
Scarborough. Congregational collections 
in support of the work of the Union 
amounted to £69 9s. 2d., annual subscrip- 
tions to £136 6s. 6d.; grants amounting to 
£57 10s. were received from B. and F.U.A. 
The total receipts of £390 7s. 2d. included. 
£40, proceeds from the sale of Selby Chapel 
which remained in hand. A total of 
£330 14s. 2d. was paid in various grants and. 
for supplies to the aided congregations at 
Pudsey, Elland and Pepperhill, Doncaster, 
Lydgate, Selby, Malton, and Huddersfield, 
and £10 towards the new effort at Harro- 
gate. The total with adverse balance was 
£445 9s. 8d. 


Miss Anror Lucas then read the report 
of the Yorkshire Postal Mission, which 
showed that as a result of advertisements 
in various papers, 131 new applications for 
literature, chiefly from men, had been 
received ; from a few of the applicants’ 
repeated requests for books and most in- 
teresting correspondence had followed, 
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The report gave ‘extracts from several 
letters from various. parts of the world, 
showing how real was the service of the 
Mission in ministering to religious needs, 

The Cuarrman. moved the adoption of 
the reports an@ the election of the officers, 
the Rev. A. Chalmers being re-elected 
president, and Mr. J. 8. Mathers and the 
Rev. E. C. Jones vice-presidents, Mr. 
F. BR. Pesel, treaswer, Mr. EH. Basil 
Lupton, secretary, and the Rey. J. Ellis, 
supply secretary. In doing so, he pointed 
out the significance of the fact that 
scholastic journals proved good organs for 
the Postal. Mission advertisements, and 
dwelt upon the value of the work 
accomplished. The operations of the 
Union could be greatly extended and 
strengthened, if only more means ' were 
placed. at their disposal. They asked a 
great deal of their ministers, and ought to 
see that they were worthily supported. 
They were often told that Unitarianism 
was not.extending.. But numbers did not 
govern any great movement, and certainly 
their modes of thought were being greatly 
extended. As they believed in Uni- 
tarianism, they must work in faith for its 
success. 

Mr. J. S. Maruers, in seconding, re- 
ferred. to the pleasure with which the 
Committee of the Union had received the 
invitation to hold that meeting at Hull, 
where the annual meeting had not. pre- 
viously been held. He then spoke of the 
financial weakness of the Union, and of 
the pain it was to the Committee, in 
attempting to carry on their work among 
the aided churches to be constantly 
checked by the lack of funds. It was 
with a feeling akin to shame that he came 
to such meetings where their ministers 
were expected to be present, often at real 
sacrifice because of the scanty measure of 
support they received. It was impossible 
to break any new ground while the funds 
remained as they were; yet there were 
large districts and contres of population 
in Yorkshire where the message of their 
faith ought to be heard. 

The Rev. E. W. Lummis supported the 
resolution, and expressed the pleasure of 

- the Hull congregation in receiving the 
Union. 

Mr. Hatnsworrn, of Leeds, regretted 
that it was impossible to make any for- 
ward movement. f 

Mr. EH. B. Lupron pointed out that a 

new effort was being made at Harrogate, 
but so long as the Union did not receive 
more support, it could not help as they 
would wish. 
_ The resolution having been adopted, 
Mr. H. J. Morton’ moved; “That the 
Rey. J. C. Street be thanked for his able 
and eloquent sermon.” The Rev. F. H. 
Witirams seemnded the resolution, which 
was also supported by Mr. Counsellor 
Hanecerr, Mr. W. B. Houmes, who added 
the thanks of the Hull congregation for 
the school sermons preached by Mr. Street 
on Sunday last, and by Mr. Donaup 
Wison. All the speakers expressed 
themselves in warm terms of appreciation 
and thankfulness to the preacher for his 
encouraging words. 

The Rey. J.C. Srrezt, in acknowledging 
the vote, confessed that he was an optimist 
and that his optimism was based on 
experience, and not least, on experience 
of the life of their own group of churches, 
in which he had been labouring for nearly 
forty years. During those years eighty 
new churches had been added to their 


fellowship, and he refused to be dis- 
couraged. ‘They were, it is true, pioneers, 
but still they made progress, and a large 
group of pioneers could do better work 
They did not 
expect to convert all the Churches to their 
own way of thinking; they did not aim 
at a sectarian triumph, but represented a 
method, and showed the way of progress 
were not satisfied 


than a small group. 


in religion. They 
themselves, but still pressed forward, and 


trusted that others would do the same. 
They were God’s advanced guard, and on 


would come the people after them. 


The President then gave an address on 


“YORKSHIRE UNITARIANISM.” 


The story of Yorkshire Unitarianism, 
he said, was of absorbing interest, espe- 
cially its earlier episodes, but few cared to 
trace the older churches to their remote 
Indeed, ecclesiastical history 
to many of those who filled their pews 
seemed like a survival from a sunken 


foundation. 


world. Ofthe noble band of the 2,000 


ejected ministers of 1662, at least 123 were 
Yorkshire incumbents—a large proportion 
when the extent of the parishes and the 
number of the people were considered. 
Indeed, there was nothing in the annals of 
the county of which its sons and daughters 
had greater reason to be proud; but the 
The rough 
competitions of athletic champions were 
more to modern taste than the moral vic- 
Nevertheless, they 
stood in the line of that succession, and 
in spite of changed beliefs, they ‘could 
claim to be of the same flesh and blood 


stirring tale was unknown. 


tories of the fathers. 


as their Puritan forbears. About half 
of their churches were born out of that 
struggle, or sprang later from the impetus 
which it gave. And these had all a strong 


infusion of democratic blood, although, in 
some cases, the lesser gentry formed their 
There was not one of those || 
congregations whose history was not well |, 


inner circle. 


worth writing, and many a tale of stead- 
fastness in danger and difficulty remained 
to be recorded. Hach frow the first had 
its own distinctive character and worked 
out its own salvation in its special way. 


It would be a pious task to resuscitate that | 
now-forgotten life, and to treasure it as a 


‘sacred memorial. 


He could not in that address give even 
an outline of the history of what might 
be called the “ heroic age,” which, like the: 


traditionary wanderings in the wilderness, 
covered a space of forty years from 1662 
to the death of Oliver Heywood in May, 
1702. A second period of about seventy 
years brought them to the close of 
Priestley’s ministry at Mill Hill, and this 
may be described as a quiescent era. The 
churches, now guarded against the severer 
forms of persecution, kept along ‘“ the 
even tenor of their way,” the limits of 
belief quietly broadening, but the preach- 
ing being, for the most part, of a moral 
and didactic nature. There were many 
lost causes during those threescore years 
and ten, and, as was said of Israel in 
the age into which Samuel was born, 
“the Word of the Lord was precious in 
those days, there was no open vision.” <A 


little more than forty years brought them | 


to the founding of the West Riding Tract 
Society, in 1815, which marked the first 
organised formof doctrinal propaganda. It 
was difficult to give the epoch that had thus 
thus passed any other name than that of the 
“drift period,” its main feature being that of 
a gradual transition from the Arian to.the 


Unitarian standpoint. From 1816 to 18838, 
a period of 67 years, they had a gradual 
enlargement of the scope and work of that 
mildly aggressive society which originated 
ten days before Waterloo, two fresh 
titles being successively adopted. In 1851 
it became the West Riding Tract and 
Village Mission Society; in 1864 it was 
baptised afresh as the West Riding Unit- 
arian Mission Society. At last, on June 6, 
1883, a resolution was passed “that the So- 
ciety be henceforth known as the Yorkshire 
Unitarian Union,” embracing Unitarian, 
Presbyterian, and other kindred Churches, 
and under that flag they were still fight- 
ing. 

Out of those 237 years of varied history 
had come twenty-seven congregations, but 
one of them, in spite of its geographical 
position, had always linked its fortunes 
with their neighbour Association farther 
North. The speaker then proceeded to 
classify the churches according to their 


| origin and history, and added humorously 


that if they had not lately increased the 
number they could at all events claim that 
for many years there had been no tribe 
lacking im Israel. Even Selby that had 
so long sat solitary by the side of the Ouse, 
with a lotus-eating complacency, had been 


/kept awake and had the prospect of better 


days. And Malton, with its memories of 
Manchester College, York, where Dr. 
Martineau and other notable divines. had 
first tried their wings as preachers, had 
received aid. and comfort out of the 
Union’s modest resources. Owing to the 
lack of time Mr. Chalmers was not able 
to develop his address as fully as he had 
intended, but be referred to some of tho 
characteristics of the Yorkshire churches, 
and concluded with the expression of a 
‘strong wish that a manual might be pub- 
lished, giving the history of their churches, 
for the instruetion of their young people. 


EVENING MEETING, 
| 


|. At the conclusion of the meeting tea 
‘was served in the schoolroom, and at a 
‘quarter-past six an evening meeting was 
held in the church, the President, the 
‘Rey. A. CuaumeErs, in the chair. 

After the singing of an opening hymn, 
the Prusipmnt expressed the great regret 
of the Rey. E. Ceredig Jones at his 
enforced absence from the meeting, and 
urged upon his hearers the need of closer 
union, the loyal support, of all Yorkshire 
Unitarians in their common work. That 
was one reason why they were specially 
glad to hold that meeting in Hull. He 
then moved a resolution of welcome to the 
Rev. V. D. Davis, the representative of- 
the B. and F.U.A., and thanks to the 
Association for the help rendered by them 
to the Union. It was a common work in 
which they were engaged, and though they 
had difficulties in Yorkshire, they might 
say on the whole that their work was being 
faithfully done. They had not only to 
help the younger churches, but to guard 
the interests of the older and weaker 
churches, which deserved to be carefully 
watched and encouraged, 
| The Rev. E. W. Lummis seconded the 
resolution, which was cordially adopted. 

The Rey. V. D. Davis said that he felt 
it an honour to be asked to represent the 
Central Association at the meeting of that. 
Union. It was the privilege of the 
Association to receive contributions from 
those who believed in their common cause 
in all parts of the country, and to adminis-— 
ter the funds ‘entrusted ‘to. them wherever. 
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they felt the need to be greatest. The 
executive, though naturally composed 
largely of members resident in London, 
included representatives of the Provinces ; 
and others now vesident in London had 
exercised the greater part of their ministry 
in the Provinces ; while other members by 
such meetings as that were brought into 
close contact with the work that was going 
on. Buthe did not feel that there was 
any need to prove to them that the Asso- 
ciation was not merely metropolitan in 
character, but national; he showed from 
the contributions received from Yorkshire 
in subscriptions and congregational col- 
lections that the fact was acknowledged, 
and they had faith in the work. Hespoke 


of the character of the Mission work, and_ 


the value of the discriminating use of the 
tracts and pamphlets issued by the Asso- 
ciation, and of the services of the Rev. 
Stopford Brook, in which Yorkshire also 
had shared. Their work was a religious 
work, and the interest of the Association 
was not in theological controversy as an 
end; their interest was that truth should 
prevail to open the way for truer religious 
life. They had, as Unitarians, stood and 
worked together” because so they were 
obliged to think of God, and they had two 
great aims—to bear their witness to Truth 
as it was revealed to them, and to demon- 
strate that the truth they held as Uni- 
tarians availed for all the needs of life to 
feed the hunger of the soul, to deliver 
from sin, to strengthen men and women 
for true life in this present world, and to 
give their confidence in the life beyond the 
shadows. In all the varied operations of 
the Association, the ultimate aim was the 
strengthening of that true life with God. 

The Rev. Joun Hxiurs then moved a 
vote of thanks to the lay-preachers of the 
Union. There were, he said, some 
eighteen of them, busy men, hard workers, 
some at the bench, some at the loom, some 
in offices, who felt they had a call to spread 
the gospel in every way open to them. 
They rendered invaluable service, and it 
was an encouragement to feel they had 
such men among them. 

The Rey. J. H. Grrmn seconded, and as 
a country minister, expressed his indebted- 
ness to the lay-preachers. 

Mr. Cuartus Srarner, of Leeds, re- 
sponded, and said that as lay-preachers 
they often went out with fear, and yet 
they remembered that the first pioneers of 
Christianity were all laymen. He made a 
strong appeal to their educated laymen to 
take part in that work. He did not think 
it ought to be left to the artisan class. 
If they, with their scanty equipment, were 
able to do some good, educated men might 
do far more. 

Mr. Grosvunor Tanzor then moved :— 
“That-this meeting of Yorkshire Unit- 
arians affirms its faith in the Being of one 
God the universal Father, in the teachings 
of Jesus Christ the great founder of our 
religion, and in the full right and liberty 
of every intelligent being to worship after 
the dictates of his own heart and reason.” 
That resolution, he said, affirmed the great 
faith of their Unitarianism. They were 
never fearful of throwing into tke refining 
fire their knowledge and ideas, sure that 
the true metal would come out in its purity, 
and that whatever was false would be 
driven off by the fierce heat it encountered. 
They desired no tests in their congrega- 
tions and no creed, nor that their religion 
should be confined by the law. The result 
of that they saw in the present state of the 


Church of England and the efforts of the 
Archbishops. They desired to be governed 
by the teaching and law which Christ had 
propounded to them, which was sufficient 
for their guidance. The Lord’s Prayer 
and the Christian Commandments would 
suffice. While they were true to them, they 
might be sure Uuitarianism would remain 
a great fact in religion. They were the 
true Catholics who simply held to the 
gospel preached by the immediate fol- 
lowers of Christ. 

The Rev. C. Hargrovi seconded the 
resolution, and pointed out that it was 
entirely positive in its statement. They 
were much injured by the popular confu- 
sion between their Unitarianism as a 
positive faith and what was merely anti- 
Trinitarianism. Mere disbelief ensured 
no fervour of devotion or loyalty to a 
Church; and even within their churches 
there were too many whose religion was in 
great part. a disbelief. It was faith that 
worked by love; unfaith did not work at 
all. Only by asserting great truths could 
they unite people. Referring to their 
actual work, he spoke of the humiliation 
of their constant need of money; but in 
estimating what Yorkshire did for the 
cause, they must not look merely at the 
list of contributions to the Union and to 
the Central Association. His own churchof 
Mill Hill, for iustance, supported inde- 
pendently two other churches in the town, 
and he estimated that his congregation 
gave annually as much for Unitarianism 
outside their borders as for their own 
needs. Hven if it were possible to raise 
the funds necessary for the establishment 
of ten new churches in districts as yet 
unoccupied by them, he did not think it 
would be right to do so, and to hand down 
to their successors the responsibility of the 
maintenance or the abandonment of those 
churches, so long as the actual work to 
which they were already pledged was not 
more adequately done. They had twenty- 
seven churches in the county, all inde- 
pendent, and rightly independent, exceptin 
so far asthey needed financial assistance ; 
but they were too little conscious of 
their union ; he pleaded that they should 
strenethen one auother’s hands by closer 
fellowship, all shariag in the common 
work, so that they might have the 
encouragement of feeling that they 
belonged to a larger. body. 

The Rev. J. McDowxzxt supported the 
resolution and dwelt on the spiritual and 
practical importance of the principles 
enunciated. The intellectual form of 
faith was of little consequence compared 
with the consciousness of the presence of 
the Infinite in the heart. 

Mr. J. S. Marsers then moved, and 
Br. Donatp Wrtson seconded, a resolu- 
tion expressing cordial approval of the 
aims of the Peace Conference, and a 
resolution of thanks to the Hull 
Congregation and to the President, moved 
by Mr. 'T. Manniya, seconded by the Rev. 
J. B. Garpiner, brought the meeting toa 
close. 


Errs’s Cocoa Wssencx.—A Turn Cocoa,—The 
choicest roasted nibs of the natural Cocoa, on being 
subjected to powerful hydraulic pressure, give forth 
their excess of oil, leaving for use a finely flavoured 
powder—a product which, when prepared with 
boiling water, has the consistence of tea, of which 
it is now with many, beneficially taking the place. 
Its active principle being a gentle nerve stimulant, 
supplies the needed energy without unduly exciting 
the system. Sold only in labelled. tins. If unable 
to obtain it of your tradesman, a tin will be sent 
post free for 9 stamps.—James Epps and Co,, Ltd., 
Homeopathic Chemists, London, 


PROVINCIAL LETTER. 


NORTH AND EAST LANCASHIRE. 


THE congregations in this district have 
not been asleep during the past winter. 
Some of them, perhaps, may feel that they 
have been kept awake more than they 
would wish. In several places there has 
been consultation, and forming of plans 
which will, it is to be hoped, bear fruit in 
the next few years, and which will affect, 
directly or indirectly, most of the con- 
gregations of whieh I am writing. The 
North and Hast Lancashire Mission, whose 
Committee with parental or neighbourly 
care watch over the land from Stand and 
Ainsworth up to Preston, is popularly 
supposed to be enormously rich, and not 
unproportionately generous. It makes 
grants in support of the ministry in seven 
centres, in two of which it has built and 
now owns the chapel and school. It has 
been able to do this owing to several large 
legacies in the past, left by staunch up- 
holders of the cause, whose example, let 
us hope, will be imitated by others. The 
Mission Committee, however, being prudent, 
took stock of their funds, and reckoned 
their rate of expenditure, with the result 
that they found it necessary to retrench. 
The word went forth to reduce the grants; 
but in order not to discourage those who 
were receiving them, a further scheme was 
devised by which each aided congregation 
should be invited and _ helped to 
make an effort on its own behalf. Hence 
the consultations referred to above. 
Hvery one of the aided congregations 
has thrown itself into the scheme, and 
has set on foot some project for either 
raising what is called an Independence 
Fund, or taking over a larger proportion 
of the local expenditure, or in some other 
way relieving the drain on the Mission 
funds. The idea is to make a sustained 
effort during, say, five years, the Mission 
contributing a percentage on the amount 
raised. ‘The congregations who are under- 
taking this will no doubt ask their friends 
in other places to help them ; so that pro- 
bably all will be more or less affected. 
They will have the satisfaction of knowing 
that they are helping on good work in 
several places, and also that they are 
enabling the Mission Committee to extend 
their usefulness, where at present they 
dare not take on further financial responsi- 
bility. 

The present season of the year in this 
part of the country is the time of 
“Sermons.” The reader who does not 
know how great an occasion the Sunday- 
school anniversary is in these parts, might 
suppose that there was very little preach- 
ing in the chapels, when people date the 
events of the year from “Sermons.” They 
mean the anniversary sermons, or, as they 
are sometimes called, the charity sermons. 
And it is a curious fact that it is the 
anniversary of the Sunday-school, not of 
the chapel, which is the great event of the 
year. ‘There are chapel “Sermons,” of 
course, and they are described as such, 
“Sermons” almost always mean school 
sermons. On these occasions (J explain 
for those of your readers who may not be 
aware of the importance locally attached 
to “ Sermons ”), it is generally the custom 
to invite some more or less distinguished 
preacher, to have usually two and some- 
times three services, with special music, 
and a collection at each, in aid of the 
school funds. . 
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However it may be in the towns, the 
country chapels are often crowded at 
“Sermons” by friends from the neighbour- 
ing congregations,who will sometimes close 
their own chapels in the evening for the 
purpose. These things are done in most 
of the Dissenting chapels in this district, 
and probably in many other places, at all 
events in the North of England. The 
cynic, who is not unknown amongst us, 
says that the one only thing about which 
people care at “Sermons” is the collection ; 
and that what they care about is that it 
shall be larger than at such and such a 
chapel in the immediate neighbourhood. 
I do not think this is true ; certainly it is 
not true of all who go to “Sermons.” But 
I admit that there are practices often 
found in connection with such anniver- 
saries which make it hard to rebut the 
charge. That those whose Sunday-school 
depends for nearly all its income upon the 
collection should take a deep interest in 
the amount is natural enough. I feel such 
interest myself every year, and always 
like to know that there has been a good 
collection. And having preached anni- 
versary sermons fairly often, Ido notthink 
it is true that the congregations care 
nothing about the service as a service, 
and are ouly waiting to know how much 
the collection is. But I know that the 
amount stated to have been collected 
sometimes includes much more than 
has been taken on that day, and that 
there is sometimes severe pressure put on 
the Sunday scholars to contribute during 
weeks beforehand, and that these previous 
contributionsareall put in to swell the total 
at “Sermons,” without any explanation. 
I do not know this of any of our schools, 
but I do of others. There is, however, a 
custom often followed at “sermons” in our 
chapels as well as in others, which certainly 
does give colour to the cynical charge 
already mentioned. At the conclusion of 
the service, sometimes during the last 
hymn sometimes later, a paper is handed 
up to the pulpit, from which the preacher 
announces the amount of the day’s collec- 
tion. This is sometimes done just before 
the Benediction, and I have known the 
concluding voluntary to be stopped in 
order to make the announcement. I men- 
tion this matter in my letter, because it is 
a good opportunity to call attention to, 
and perhaps provoke a discussion on, a 
practice which seems to me most objec- 
tionable and out of all keeping with a 
religious service. The cynic may well say 
that the collection is the only thing 
people care about, when the devotional 
influence which the service might have 
had is rudely dispelled by a notice about 
money. I know many people who have 
been shocked at it, and have felt that a 
religious service is degraded and insulted 
by such unseemly interruption or conclu- 
sion. Whenever I have been asked to 
make such an announcement I have done 
it under protest. Not being in my own 
pulpit, I have not felt free to refuse alto- 
gether; but I have said why I disliked it, 
and thought it improper. And in 
every case I found afterwards that 
there were those who felt as I did 
about it. I am glad to be able 
to say that there are several of our chapels 
where no announcement whatever is made 
of the collection within the chapel. Those 
who want to know can find a notice posted 
up outside. By this simple means, the 
service is left undisturbed; the vulgar 
curiosity of those who come merely to 


gratify that is silently rebuked ; and those 
to whom a religious service is religious are 
allowed to worship in peace. I think the 
ministers who preach on these occasions 
have a good deal of responsibility in the 
matter; and if they do not guard the 
devotional character of the worship which 
they lead, it is not likely that their hearers 
will. There are those amongst the con- 
gregation in all our chapels at “Sermons,” 
who will be thankful to see an end of this 
practice, as there will doubtless be others 
who will grumble and say that it is 
nonsense to be so particular. If the mere 
mercenary motive be indeed the chief one 
amongst the crowd who fill a chapel at 
“ Sermons,” then is it not something of a 
blasphemy to make a show of holding a 
service, to sing hymns and say prayers for 
a pretence? And if a service is held, 
shall it not be a worship of God and not 
of mammon ? 

I do not know, sir, whether you will 
print all this, but I have had it on my 
mind to say this for a long time, and now 
I have said it. 

R. Travers Herrorp. 


UNITARIAN MOVEMENT IN THE 
KHASI HILLS, INDIA. 


Tue first part of the visit of the Rey. 
S.°EF. Williams up to April 23 will be 
found reported in the accounts of the 
anniversary meetings of the Khasi Hills 
Unitarian Union.* 

On April 25 Mr. Williams inspected the 
Unitarian day-school at Jowai, and made 
the following remarks in the Visitors’ 
Book :-— 

[COPY.] 


I visited the Jowai Unitarian School this 
day, April 25, 1899, and was much gratified 
with all that I saw and heard. The school 
was extremely clean. The attendance 
numbered thirty, the number on the roll is 
forty-four. The first-class read intelligently 
in English, answered a few questions in 
geography fairly well, and wrote a dictation 
lesson in well-formed letters, and with good 
spelling. The second and third classes also 
read simple lessons from an English reader 
in an intelligent manner. The fourth-class 
read a hymn in Khasi with brightness and 
what seemed to me to be accuracy, and they 
sang in excellent tone. The physical drill 
was remarkably well done, and struck me as 
a valuable feature. The whole school went 
through the tonic-solfa scale with remark- 
able and accurate intonation. The dis- 
cipline of the school appeared to be excel- 
lent ; and both the teaching and the order 
reflect great credit on the teachers. Some 


sewing and knitting done by the fourth- |" 


class was very neat, and I should recommend 
that the boys also should be taught simple 
sewing. Onthe whole, the evidence is clear 
that the school is doing very good work, and 
is preparing these who come under its 
influence for a life of intelligence and 
morality. 

(Sd.) S. FLercHer WILLIAMS, London. 

N.B.—Sewing and knitting were made 
part of the instructions of girls in the 
school in consequence of the suggestions 
made by Mr. S.- E....Rita, S.D.0O.,; in 
September, 1898, on the oceasion of the 
anniversary of the school. 

(Sd.) Hasom Kissor SINGH, Manager. 


On the 27th Mr. Williams delivered a 
lecture on “Does Modern Knowledge 
Banish God fromthe World?” The sub- 
ject was very ably handled with simplicity 
but with much force and enthusiasm. I 
have read and heard it said that the 


* Mr. Williams’s report of these proceedings will 
appear in our next issue. i 


English Unitarians lack gpergy and 
enthusiasm, as evidenced by their haying 
no Foreign Missions, and their not giving 
freely to support their societies. Was 
Mr. Williams an exception? On the 
28th he left Jowai for Nongtalang, accom- 
panied by Mr. Mar Singh, Mr. Kissor Singh, 
Mr. Maha Syiem and others, and arrived 
there on the 29th. The jungle on the 
approach to Nongtalang was then on fire, 
but the party managed to pass through 
safely. In the evening there was a meet- 
ing in the Unitarian Church, and a hearty 
welcome was accorded to Mr. Williams 
and the party. 

On Sunday, April 30, two young men 
and a lady were formally received into 
Church membership. Mr. Williams bap- 
tised three children, and then preached a 
sermon, which was rendered into Khasi, 
He left Nongtalang on Monday, accom- 
panied by a number of the Nontalang 
Unitarians to some distance, and he came 
back to Jowai on Tuesday. While at 
Jowai he attended Wednesday members’ 
meetings, and Friday, home prayer 
meetings, and took much interest in the 
various activities of the Unitarian 
Church. 

On Sunday, May 7, he delivered a very 
instructive sermon on “ The Existence of 
God.” At the close of the sermon, he 
said he was very glad to find that there 
was so much activity and enthusiasm, and 
that he hoped his visit would strengthen 
the good-will and sympathy of the 
English Unitarians, and result in more 
generous helpfulness to the cause of the 
Mission. He left Jowai on May 8, accom- 
panied by the school children and a 
number of Unitarians to some distance 
from Jowai. Mr. Williams made himself 
well acquainted with the state and 
prospects of the Unitarian movement in 
the Khasi Hills, and was much impressed 
with the necessity of sending out a 
European missionary to these hills. He 
left a very favourable impression on our. 
minds. We found him to have a very 
wide religious experience, deep piety, 
a broad and sympathetic heart, a business- 
like and quick perceptive mind. He went 
to the very root of every question that 
came before him. His mode of life was 
very simple. He was affable, lively and 
polite, so much so, that even little children 
liked him, and he was repeatedly asked to 
remain for six months in the Khasi Hills, 

Hasom Kissor Srneu. 

Jowai, Khasi Hills, India, May, 1899. 


To CorrEsPponpENTs.—Letters, <&c., 
received from the following:—V. A. B.; 
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Country AIR FoR WrAk AnD AILING 
Curitpren.—Miss A. Lawrence, 23, Camp- 
den House Chambers, Campden-hill, 
London, W., begs to acknowledge, with 
many thanks, receipt for this fund of the 
folowing sums :—M. M. V, 10s. ; Mr. 
Tarring, 5s.; Mr. W. Colfox, £10; Mrs. 
Francis Martin, 10s.; from the girls of 
Mrs. Marks Thomas’s School, Aberyst- 
w:th, £117s.; Mrs. Bayle Bernard, £1; 
Lady Durning Lawrence, £1; Vora, 5s. ; 
A. K. and friends, £1 12s. 6d.; Miss 
Cooper, 10s. Some few articles of clothing 
are earnestly requested for the children 
now going away. Parcels should be for- 
warded as soon as possible to Miss Toye, 
156, Stepney-green, London, H, 
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NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES. 


—~+—- 


[Notices and Reports for this Department should 
be as brief as possible, and be sent in by Thursday 
Morning.) 


—~—. 


Bessell’s Green.—The Rev. R. C. Dendy was 
placed third on the poll out of seven successful can- 
didates at the Sevenoaks School Board election on 
Monday. Not the least pleasing feature of the 
contest was the cordial support afforded Mr, Dendy 
by the Nonconformists generally in the town, and 
notably by the Rev. Clarence Lankester, Congre- 
gationalist. : 

Chelmsford.—The annual flower service was 
held on Sunday. Thedecorations were by Miss G. 
Wray and Miss R. Evans, assisted by Rev. E. J. 
Harry, minister, who gave appropriate sermons 
morning and evening. On a previous Sunday we 
were cheered by a visit from Miss E. Sharpe. 

Denton : Ministerial Appointment.—The Rev. 
Charles Edward Oliver, B.A., has accepted the very 
hearty and unanimous invitation of the East 
Cheshire Christian Union to become one of their 
ministers at Wilton-street Chapel, Denton. 

Dowlais.—Anniversary services were held here 


‘last Saturday evening and Sunday all day, June 10 


and 11, whén the officiating ministers were the Rey. 
T. J. Jenkins, Trebanos, and the Rey. David Kees, 
Pentre Ystrad, Large andappreciativecongregations 
assembled at all the services, especially on Sunday 
afternoon and evening, when the chapel was quite 
filled. There was also a clear sign of the times— 
that a day of more unity and brotherhood is dawn- 
ing—to be seen in the service of Saturday evening, 
inasmuch as ministers of other denominations were 
present. Very impressive sermons were preached 
by both the ministers, and the collections made 
were considerably above the average. . 

Dundee.—In accordance with a fraternal re- 
quest made by the Rev. Walter Walsh, the Rev. 
Alexander C. Henderson, M.A., B.D., of the Free 
Christian Church, Paisley, occupied, last Sunday, 
the pulpit of the Gilfillan Memorial Church, 
Dundee, where he was formerly assistant-minister 
to the Rev. David Macrae. There were large 
attendances at both services, about 1,5C0 persons 
being present at the morning service alone, At the 
close of the evening service the office-bearers of the 
church came to the vestry, in a body, to express 
their pleasure at seeing Mr. Henderson again, and 
to give him a hearty invitation to pay them another 
visit soon. The Rev. A. Lazenby, of Glasgow, 
kindly officiated for Mr. Henderson in the Clark 
Town Hall, Paisley, and gave a most interesting lec- 
ture on “In His Steps, and its Critics.” 

Elland.— On Sunday services were held, 
and collections were taken on behalf of the 
chcir funds. The Rev, James Taylor, pastor of 
the church, conducted the services both morning 
and evening. The choir was augmented by two lady 
friends from Halifax, Miss Sugden and Miss Col- 
linge, and Mr. W. Shaw, of Elland. At the evening 
service, which was well attended, the Rev. James 
Taylor preached the fourth of a series of sermons 
on Mr. Sheldon’s book, “In His Steps,” the 
subject being ‘‘ Christianity and the Slum Ques- 
tion.” 

Eyesham.—On June 7a bazaar, opened by the 
Mayoress (Mrs. Geoffrey New), was held in the 
Town Hall, to raise a fund for the improvement of 
the organ in the Oat-street Chapel, and other 
alterations. Thanks to the united work of the 
various committees and the members of the con- 
gregation generally, and to the support of members 
of all religious communities in the town, the bazaar 
was very successful, producing, including donations, 
upwards of £150, 

Kilmarnock: Preserntation.—On Wednesday 
evening last a deputation from the Bible Class of 
the Clerk’s Lane Free Christian Church, waited on 
the Rev. Matthew R. Scott, at his residence, Cross- 
bush, for the purpose of making a presentation to 
him on the occasion of his leaving the Kilmarnock 
Church to take up hisnew work at Ainsworth, Lan- 
cashire. The presentation took the form of valu- 
able sets of books by Kant, Lotze, Professor Edward 
Caird, Principal John Caird, Professor Henry Jones, 
George Meredith, Henry Hallam, and a rare set of 
Lockhart’s Scott. In making the presentation, Mr, 
Miller expressed, on behalf of the Bible Class, their 
deep regret at parting with Mr. Scott, and their 
keen appreciation of the splendid services rendered 
by him to the class during the period of his pasto- 
rate in Kilmarnock. 

London: College Chapel, Stepney-green, E. 
—At the usual monthly religious conference in con- 
nection with the Postal Mission, Mr. C. E. Maurice 
delivered an interesting address on “ Peace and 
Arbitration,” on Sunday afternoon, June 3, Miss 
Florence Hill occupied the chair. Mr, Maurice 


addressed himself to the consideration of the reasons 
usually urged in justification of the settlement of 
international disputes by an appeal to arms. The 
first dealt with was that war made an “ open door ” 
for trade. The lecturer quoted Richard Cobden 
(who was the greatest authority on free trade) in 
support of the thought that it was not wise to open 
up trade in another country by means of violence, 
Mr. Maurice said that there were two ways of 
getting a docropened. One was by knocking and 
asking for admission, as we do at the houses of our 
friends ; and the other was by breaking into it, as a 
burglar does for us, Then the question was dealt 
with as to whether civilisation is helped by means 
of war. Whatever trade or art can do for improve- 
ment must be good; and when a civilised nation 
introduces one or the other into a country, the 
people of which are behind in conditions of life, it 
can only be for their benefit. But the modern mode 
of “knocking down” with the sword is not the 
best way. Itis not easy to see how we can make 
savages into good citizens by selling to them under 
conditions they do not understand ; or how intro- 
ducing to them spirits and gunpowder can at all 
tend to improve them. These, however, are some 
of the methods we adopt when we civilise by war. 
The question of extending eripire was next dis- 
cussed. It was the Imperial idea of converting by 
the sword, and it was shown that when Rome and 
Spain sought to extend their empires by trampling 
on the liberties of other countries—they came, in 
turn, to be trampled on, and crushed by the sword, 
It was true that those who used _ the 
sword perished by the sword. The ad- 
dress was concluded by an examination of 
the suggestion that war brought out a fine spirit 
of heroism in the country which engaged in it ; but 
Mr. Maurice urged that it was not the highest form 
of heroism ; that a greater was seen when a person 
was brave enough to stand alone against public 
opinion. An iuteresting discussion followed the 
paper, which was engaged in by Mr. Evans, Mr. 
Chambers, Mr, Seely, and Mr. Lucking Tavener. 

London: Wandsworth.—In connection with 
the Cycle Club lately formed here, an arrange- 
ment has been made to house the bicycles of visitors 
from a distance during the hours of service, and 
delegates have been chosen to give a personal wel- 
com? to such friends, 

North and East Lancs. Sunday-school 
Union.—Beautiful weather favoured us last Sun- 
day, so that there was a large gathering in the 
afternoon at the Trafalgar-street Church, Burnley, 
on the occasion of the second annual united ser- 
vice, The Rev. J. H. Wicksteed, of Padiham, con- 
ducted the devotional part of the service, and the 
Rey. J. J. Wright delivered the address. The 
Padiham choir led the singing of the special hymns, 
and Mrs. Alfred Webster sang “The Promise of 
Life.” Tea was afterwards served in the school- 
room. 

Swansea.—The annual singing festival in con- 
nection with the Unitarian Churches of Glamorgan- 
shire was held at the above place on Monday, 
June 5, in the English Congregational Church, 
Castle-street, kindly lent for the occasion. The 
President of the morning meeting was the Rev. R. 
J. Jones, M.A., Aberdare, and Mr. C. H. Perkins, 
Sketty, presided over the afternoon gathering, The 
conductor was Mr. W. Hevin Williams, Lampeter, 
Cardiganshire. The weather being so favourable as 
to draw the variouschoirs together by the excursions 
ruu from Rhondda, Merthyr, and Aberdare Valleys, 
the festival was a complete success, and great praise 
is due to Mr, Williams for the able way in which he 
had conducted, and also to Miss 8. George, Aberdare, 
and four gentle nen from Trebanos, who played the 
organ and other instrument accompaniments. Ad- 
dresses were given by the Rev. W. T. Jones, Swan- 
sea, Mr, Lewis Hopkins, Trebanos, and others during 
the day, and the solo, ‘“ Lead Kindly Light,” was 
very ably rendered by Mr. D. R. Griffiths, Aberdare, 
in the morning meeting. 


PUBLICATIONS RECHIVED. 


{To PusiisHers.—All Books, &c., sent to THE 
InQuirER will be acknowledged under this head, with 
name of publisher and price, if supplied. The neces- 
sities of our space, however, compel us to limit the 
number selected for critical notice and review. ] 


Sacred Songs of the World. By H. C. 
Leonard, M.A. 6s. (Elliot Stock.) 

A Year of Sunday Lessons. Compiled 
by Marian Pritchard. 6d. (Sunday 
School Association.) 

The Children’s Book of Moral Lessons. 
By F. J. Gould. 2s. (Watts and Co.) 

The Story of George Fox. By F. 
Budge. 1s. 6d. (Headley Brothers.) 


OUR CALENDAR. 


—— gs 
SUNDAY, Junz 18. 
——f——= ; 


ts It is requested that notice of any alteration 
in the Calendar be sent to the Publisher not 
later than Thursday Afternoon. 


Bermondsey, Fort-road, Upper Grange-road, 11 a.m, 
and 7 p.M., Rev. HARoLD Ryuert, 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
11 a.M. and 7 p.M., Rev. FREDERIO ALLEN. 
Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 
11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. J. Harwoon, B.A. 
Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-rd., West 

Croydon, 11 4.M. and 7 p.m., Rev. J. Pace Hopps, 

Deptford, Church-street, 11.15 a.m., Rev. A. J. 
Marcuant, and 6.30 p.m., Rev. T. E. M. 
Epwarbs. 

Essex Church, The Mall Notting-hill-gate, 11 a.m, 
aud 7 p.M., Rev. F, K. FREESTOoN. 

Forest-gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 
11 a.m. and 6.30 p.m., Rev. H. Woops Perris. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham-place, 
11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. R. H. U. Broor. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 a.m. and 
7 p.M., Rev. BRookE HeRForD, D.D. 

Highgate Hill, Unitarian Christian Church, 11 a.m. 
and 7 p.M., Mr. W, BLAKE OpaeErs, Q.C. 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 a.m., 
Rey. G. Dawes Hicks, M.A., Ph.D., and7 P.M., 
Rev. H. Rawutnas, M.A. 

Kentish Town, Free Christian Church, Clarence- 
road, 11 A.M. and 7 P.m., Rev. A. FARQUHARSON, 
Morning, “A Hobby.” Evening, “Can any 
good thing come out of Nazareth ?” 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 a.m. and 7 p.M., Rev. J. E. 
STRONGE. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High-street, 
11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. W. C. Pops. 

Little Portland-street Chapel, near Oxford-circus, 
11.15 a.m., Rev. W. Wooprne, B.A., and 7 P.M., 
Rev. G. Dawes Hicks, m.A., Ph D, 

Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal Green, 
11 a.m. and 7 p.M., Rev. W. G. Capman. 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 4.M., Mr, A. J. CLARKE, 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. W. CopELAND BowlE. 

Plumstead, Common-road Unitarian Church, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. L. JENKINS JONES. 

Richmond Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15 a.m. 
and 7 p.M,, Rev. S. FarrIncqvon. 

Stepney-Green, College Chapel, 11 a.m. and 7 p.m., 
Mr. Lucnine TAVENER. 

Stoke Newington, The Green, 11.15 a.m., Rev. H. 
Rawttnes, M.A. 

Wandsworth Unitarian Christian Church East-hill, 
11 a.M. and 7 p.m., Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A. 
(Bicycles may be housed during service.) 

Wood Green, Unity Hall, 11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. 
Dr. MuMMERY, 


—————____ 


PROVINCIAL. 


Batu, Trim-street Chapel, 11 a.m. and 6.30 P.M., 
Rev. I. W. STANLEY, 

BeprorpD, Library (side room), 11.15 a.m., Rev. 
RowLanpD HI.u. 

BrRMINGHAM, Church of the Messiah, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 p.m., Rev. L. P. Jacks. 

Buackroon, Banks-street, North Shore, 10.45 a.m 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. W. BINNS. 

BiacKprooL, Unitarian Lay Church, Masonic Hall, 
Waterloo-road, South Shore, 6.30 P.M. 

Boortz, Free Church, Stanley-road, 11 a.M., Rev. 
D. Davis, and 6.30 p.m., Rev. H. W. Hawkes. 

BourNemoutH Unitarian Church, West-hill-road, 
11 a.M. and 7 p.M., Rev. N. AnDERTON, B.A., of 
Bolton. 

BRIGHTON, Christ Church (Free Christian), New-road, 
North-street, 11 a.M. and 7 P.m., Rev. A. Hoop. 

Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 a.m. and 
7 p.M., Rev. GEORGE STREET. 

CANTERBURY, Blackfriars, 11 a.M. 

Degau and Water, Free Christian Church, High- 
st., Ll a.M.and 6.30 P.M. 

Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, Ll a.m. 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. S. Burrows. 

EastTBourne, Lismore-road, Terminus-road 11 a.m, 
and 6.30 P.m., Rev. G. St. Crarr. 

QuitpForD, Ward-street Church, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 p.m, Mr. E, S. Lane Buckianp. 

HorsHam, Free Christian Church, Worthing-road, 
11 aM. and 6.30 p.m., Rev. J. J. MARTEN, 

LEEps, Mill Hill, 10.45 a.m. and 6.30 p.m., Rev. 
JoHn Pace Horrs. Sunday School Sermons. 

LiscarD (Concert Hall), for New BricHTon and Dis- 
TRIOCT, 11 A.M. and 6.30P.M., Rev, LLoyD THomas, 

LrveReooL, Hope-streep Church, 11 a.M and 6.30 
P.M, Rey. A, CoBDEN SMITH, 
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Liverpoon, Ancient’ Chapel of Toxtetb, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 p.m., Mr. Hersert Rix, B.A. 

LiverPoon, Ullet-road, Sefton Park, 10.40 a.m., 
Opening Ceremony by Sir J. T. Brunner, 
bart., M.P., 11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. Dr. KLEIN. 
Eyening, “ The Growth of Spiritual Religion.” 

Manonester, Sale, 11 a.m. and 6,30 P.M. Rev. 
J. FoRREST. 

MancuestEr, Strangeways,10.304.M.an 6,30P.M. 
Rev. W. R. SHanxs. 

MarcateE, Forester’s Hall (Side Entrance) Union- 
crescent, 11 a.M., Mr. P. Bonp. 

OxrorD, Manchester College, 11.80 a.m, Rev. 
©. Hareroys, M.A.° 

PortsmoutTH, General Baptist Chapel, St, Thomas- 
street, 6.45 p.m., Mr. THomas Bonn. 

TortsmoutH, High-street Chapel, 11 a.m and 
6.45 p.m., Mr. G. Cosens Prior. 

Ramsaate, Assembly Rooms, High-street, 6,30 P.M., 
Mr. P. Bonn. 

Reapine, Unitarian Free Church London-road, 
11.15 A.M.and 6.30 p.m.,Rev. E. A. Voysey, B.A. 

SOARBOROUGH, Westborough, 10.45 a.M.and 7 P.M, 
Rey. W. L. Tucker, M.A, 

Sournport, Portland-street Church, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 P.m., Rev. C. H. WELLBELOVED. 

Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 a.m, 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. A. EK. O'Connor. 

TUNBRIDGE WELLS, Mechanics’ Institute, Dudley- 
road, 11 a.m. and 6.30 P.M. 

York, St. Saviourgate Chapel, 11 a.m. and 6.30 P.M, 
Rey. T, R. Skemp. 


———————— 


Carz Town, Free Protestant Unitarian Church, 
Hout-street, 6.30 p.m., Rev. R. BALMFORTH. 


OUTH-PLACE ETHICAL SOCIETY, 

SOUTH-PLACEH, FINSBURY.—June 18th, 

at 11.15, Dr. MONCURE CONWAY, “The Art 
and Mystery of Living.” 


THICAL RELIGION SOCIETY, 

STEINWAY HALL, PORTMAN-SQUARE, 

S.W.—June 18th, at 11.15, Dr. WASHINGTON 
SULLIVAN, ‘‘ The Power of Silence.” 


ULPIT SUPPLY.— The Rev. W. 

STODDART, B.A., is at LIBERTY to take 

occasional Sunday duty.— 30, West Bank, Stamford- 
hill, London N. 


BIRTHS. 

Lawrence—On June 10th, at Minavon, Grassen- 
dale, Liverpool, Clara Mabel, wife of Roger 
Bernard Lawrence, of a daughter. 

PritcHarD—On the 8th inst., at 6, Compayne 
Gardens, Hampstead, the wife of C. Fleetwood 
Pritchard, of a son. 

WicxestreD—On Sunday, 11th inst., at Padiham, 
to the Rev, Joseph H. and M. Echel Wicksteed, 
a son, 


MARRIAGES. 

DuNKERLEY—RoBeRtTson—-On the 8th inst., at St. 
Mark’s Church, Dunham, by the Rey. F. 
Wainwright, M.A., assisted by the Rey. R. K. 
Preston, M.A., Frank Brookhouse Dunkerley, 
eldest son of the late Charles C. Dunkerley, 
of Hurst Dale, Bowdon, to Nancy, only 
daughter of James Robertson, of Struan 
Lodge, Altrincham. 

Masor—Harris— Ona June 10th, at the Free 
Christian Church, Croydon, by the Rev. J. 
Page Hopps, John Major, of Worsley, Man- 
chester, to Mary Wallace, younger daughter of 
the late G. W. Harris, of Croydon. 


DEATHS. 


Barrer—On June Ist, at the residence of her 
niece, Mrs, Hext, Paignton, Mrs. Lucy Barter, 
of Moretonhampstead, aged 79. 

DareisHtreE—On June 4th, at Oakdene, Cowden, 
Kent, Henry Astley Darbishire, Esq., D.L., 
J.P., aged seventy-four years. 

Green—On the 11th June, at Hackney, Charles 
Empson Green, of Tudor House, Darnley-road, 
Hackney, and 2, Belgrave-place, Brighton, in 
his 67th year. Friends will kindly accept this 
the only intimation, 


HOUSE TO BE LET FURNISHED 
at Croydon. Two Sitting and five Bed- 

rooms, Good situation, Terms £3 8s, per week. 

—Apply, H., 6, Dingwall-avenue, Croydon. 


Schools, ete, 


Mi Be hae 


“The College adheres to its original principle of 
freely imparting Theological knowledge without 
insisting on the adoption of particular Theological 
doctrines.” 


STER COLLEGES, 
OXFORD. 


The ANNUAL PROCEEDINGS in connection 
with the CLOSING of the SESSION will take 
place at the College on Thursday and Friday, 
June 22nd and 23rd. ; 

The Rey. CHartes Hararoye, M.A., will deliver 
the Address to the Students on Thursday, 
June 22nd, at Five o’clock P.M. 

The ANNUAL MBETING of TRUSTEES will 
be held on Friday, June 23rd, at Half-past Eleven 
o’clock a.M., for the usual business. 

Rev. H. ENFIELD DOWSON, B.A., 
Gee Cross, Hyde ; 

A. H, WORTHINGTON, B.A., 
1, St. James’-square, Manchester. 


ASTLE HILL LADIES’ COLLEGE, 
NETHER STOWEY, SOMERSET, 
PRINCIPAL Miss THORNE, M.C.P., 
Assisted by efficient English & Foreign Governesses. 

Charming situation among Quantock Hille, two 
miles from Bristol Channel. Extensive grounds, 
tennis-lawn, gymnasium. Cow kept. All exams. 
Reference kindly permitted to the Rey. T. B. Broad- 
rick, Bridgwater. Terms moderate. ~ 


WIDGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS (Liuirep), BIRMINGHAM. 
EstaBLisHeD 1876. 

HEAD Mistress:—Miss G, TARLETON YOUNG 
(Girton College, Cambridge ; Medisval and Modern 
Languages Tripos. For three years Student of 
Languages and Continental Methods of Teaching in 
Germany and France). : 


Secs. 


BOARDING HOUSE, 
Thorne Hill, Augustus-road, Edgbaston. 

Pleasant Situation ; Electric Light, Large Garden. 
Sanitary arrangements certified by J. E. Wilcox, 
Esq., A.M.I.C.E. 

Heuse Mistress—Miss WELLS. 
Residant—Miss S. E. Watts, B.A. 

Assistant House Mistress— Miss K. Cuampers, M.A. 


IGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
SOUTH MARINE TERRACE, 
ABERYSTWITH. 


Mrs. MARLES THOMAS. 


PRINCIPAL Bes 


Pupils most successfully prepared for Public 
Examinations. Scholarships have been. obtained 
at the University Colleges. Special attention paid 
to the physical side of education. Gymnasium. 
Swedish drill, 


ILTON LODGE SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS 5, EATON PLACE, BRIGHTON, 


PRINCIPAL .,. 
EnGLisH TEACHER .. 
VIOLIN AND Piano 


Mrs. pe WASGINDT. 

Miss FOX, B.A. (London). 

Miss pre WASGINDT, 
(rankfort Conservatoire). 

Careful Home Training. Special attention to 
Conversational French and German. Pupils pre- 
pared for Oxferd and Cambridge Local Examina- 
tions. 


CHOOL ror GIRLS ann LITTLE 
BOYS.—CONAMUR, SANDGATE, KENT, 


PRINCIPALS :—Miss JARVIS ard Miss CLARA 
BERRY. ; 


Good House, close to the sea ; south aspect. 


Reference kindly permitted to T, Grosvenor Ler, 
Esq., Clent, near Stourbridge; Joun Hrywoop, 


Esq., The Pike, Bolton, &c. 
\ ANTED,. by. 1st “July, a -LADY- 

NURSE to take charge of a young baby, 
and assist with two boys, aged 4 and 9.—Apply to 
Mrs. Fripp, Malone Park, Beifast. 


WANTED, the post of LADY COM- 
PANION; nine years’ experience, and 

good references.—J,, Inquirer Office, Essex Hall, 

Essex-street, Strand, London. : 


es RENOVATION FUND. 


We thank our friends for their kind help towards 
the expenses of restoring the tomb cf Theophilus 
Lindsey, founder of the first Unitarian Chapel in ~ 
London, 1774 (Essex-street), 


RECEIPTS. 
Se Berek 
Donations advertised... aa ua Adaa OS eee) 
J. T. Preston, Esq. 010 0 
A Friend ... is Oi se6 
a 13° 8 6 
Balance due... sss oes REVO cL are 
139.9 
EXPENDITURE, 
Renovating Tomb 16 is eel 


Advertisements ... af Be 
Postage, &c. ae oe “ait 


No further donations required. 
Miss E. SHARPE, Hon. Treas., 
: 32, Highbury-place, N. 
Mr. JAMES FERGUSON, Hon. Sec., 
22, Cheverton-road, London, N. 


ane 


1 tH CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY 
ADELAIDE-PLACE, LONDON BRIDGE 


Interest on Loans reduced to Four-and-a-half 
per Cent. 


DIRECTORS. 


Chairman-—Sir H. W. Lawrence, 
Mincing-lane, H.C. 

Deputy-Chairmon—Mark H, Jupez, A.R.I1.B.A., 
7, Pali Mall, S.W. 

F.H, A. Harpoastiz, F.S.1,, 5, Old Queen-st., S.W, 

Miss Orme, 118, Upper Tulse-hill, S.W. 

STEPHEN SEAWARD TAYLER, 151, Brixton-road, 8. W. 

and Mrs. Hunry Rort, 1, Randolph-gardens, N.W. 


Bart., 21 


PREFERENCE SHARES £10, Interest 44 per 
cent. DEPOSITS received at 3, 34, and 4 per cent., 
witbdrawable at short notice. 

LIBERAL ADVANCES promptly made, 
Monthly repayment, including principal, premium 
and interest for each £100 advanced—21 years, 
18s. 6d.; 18 years, 14s. $d. ; 15 years, 16s. 1d. ; 
10 years, £1 1s. 8d, Survey Fee to £500, half-a- 
guinea, 

Special facilities given to persons desiring to pur 
chase houses for their own occupation. Prospectus 
free, 


FREDERICK LONG, Manager. 


ESTABLISHED 1851, 
Jeers a Oe is Bas 


SourHamptTon Buitpinas, CHancury Lanz, Lonpon 
TWO AND A-HALF PER CENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 
TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS 
of minimum monthly balance, when not drawn 
below £100. 


STCCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES pur 
chased and sold. 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 


For the encouragement of Thrift, the Bank re- 
ceives small sums on deposit and allows Interest 
Monthly, on each completed £1. 


1 ae BUILDING SOCIETY, 
HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR 


TWO QUINEAS PER MONTH. 


IRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY 
i HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 
FOR TIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH. 


The BIRKBECK ALMANAC, Post free on 
application 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager, 


FFERED, in a_ beautiful country 
health resort near Brighton, high class 
TUITION. with motherly care and heme ccmferte, 
for a few refined girls—Mrs, SrerLe, Burgess Hill, 
Sussex, 
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ATTORNEY GENERAL 


Vs 
The Trustees and Committee of 
St. Saviourgate Chapel, 
York, England. 


——$§ 


The Presbyterian cause in York dates from 
about 1663, and the Meetinghouse was built 
in 1692. It was conveyed by the Subseribers 
to certain Trustees to the end that it ‘‘ shall 
be used and employed as a meeting place 
for religious worship or what other use or 
Wsesi Choa SAicds..scens ss S ETUSHECS) 5 sean sss cess 
their heirs or successors, shalle think most 
convenient.”’ 

The original Congregation and Ministers 
were, of course, Trinitarian. 

“The Rev. Newcome Cappe, who was 
appointed in 1755, is recorded to have been 
the first preacher of Unitarian Doctrines in 
the Chapel, and the subsequent ministers, 
_ the Revs. Charles Wellbeloved, G. Vance 
Smith, Charles H. Wellbeloved, F. Sydney 
Morris, and William Mellor, 
ministers of the Unitarian Body. There has 
never been any creed formulated on behalf 
of the congregation, but from time to time, 


occupying ministers have published state-- 


ments of their views. The Trustees have 
never interfered nor been asked to interfere 
with any minister nor with the occupying 
congregation, on the ground that he or they 
were not fulfilling the conditions of the 
Trust. SoA 

Nevertheless, in May, 1897, an action in 
the Court of Chancery was commenced, the 
expenses of which are being borne by a 
London Jady, who has no connection with 
the congregation. It is brought against the 
Trustees of the Chapel and the then 
Members of its Committee at the instiga- 
tion, it is understood, of the late Rev. 
_ Robert Spears, Editor of the Christian Life, 
and claims 

1. ‘‘ An injunetion to restrain the De- 
fendants, the Fabric Trustees, from per- 
mitting the said Meeting house to be 

~used for the propagation of Agnostic or 
Secularist or Atheistic Principles, 
Opinions or Doctrines, or otherwise 
than as a Meeting place for religious 
and well-disposed Christian people 
ealled Protestant Dissenters.”’ 

3. ‘* That such of the Fabric Trustees 
as hold opinions inconsistent with the 
trusts and purposes expressed in the 
indentures of 1692 and 1719 may be re- 
moved from the Trusteeship and fit and 
proper persons appointed Trustees in 
their stead.”’ 

3. ‘* An injunction to restrain the 
Defendants, the members oi the said 
Committee from appointing or per- 
mitting any person to preach or con- 
duct service in the said Meetinghouse 
who holds opinions or views antagon- 
istic to those expressed in the indentures 
of 1692 and 1719.’’ 

4. ‘* That the Defendants or some of 
them may be ordered to pay the cost of 

_this action.’’ 


It must be noted that this action does not 
include the Trustees of the various endow- 
ments which the chapel enjoys, who would 
have had money with which to resist the 
interference, but is only brought against 
those Trustees who hold the Chapel Fabric, 
who have not at their command ~ even 
sufficient funds to maintain that fabric, and 
who are known to be persons whom an 
expensive lawsuit would certainly ruin. 

It is impossible to enter here fully into 
the various statements made in support of 
tlre above claims, it is sufficient to state 
shortly that the object of the action is to 
prevent the use of the Chapel for the pur- 
poses of teaching the doctrines of Unitarianism 
as held by the majority of the Trustees and 
Congregation. 


were all’ 


Claim and Defence are deposited with 
Messrs. Munby and Scott, Solicitors, 3, 
Blake Street, York; their London Agents, 
Messrs. Leesmith and Munby, 12, Great 
Swan Alley, Moorgate Street, London, 
H.C,.; the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association, and the American Unitarian 
Association, and may be inspected; also 
copies of the final reply of the Plaintiffs 
which includes their submission ‘‘ that 
particular religious doctrines or opinions or 
a particular mode of regulating worship are 
on the face of the deeds and instruments 
declaring the trusts of the said Mecting- 


house required to be taught or observed: 


therein.’’ 


Generally the position of the Defendants 
is—that the congregation for over 100 years 
have been‘on terms of fellowship with and 
affiliated to the other Congregations of the 
Unitarian body—that the views at present 
held by them are those of the broader or 
more extreme members of that body, and are 
the logical outcome of the spirit of progres- 
sive thought, which is the basis of Unit- 
arianism—they are convinced that the 
success of the Plaintiffs would involve the 
definition by a court of law of the terms 
‘*'Worship,’’ ‘* Religious,’’ ‘‘ Christian,”’’ 
‘* Unitarian doctrines,’’ and others, and 
that such definitions would establish for 
all time a creed, enjoined by law on the one 
Dissenting Body which has always refused 
to formulate a creed—they see that if the 
open trust of the York Chapel is held to con- 
tain ‘particular religious doctrines ’’ so 
also will the other open Presbyterian, 
Baptist and Independent Trusts in England, 
and in such cases that the Dissenters’ 
Chapels Act will be no protection, and all 
these Chapels that are now Unitarian, or 
Free, or Free Christian, will be liable to be 
reclaimed by Trinitarian Dissenters. 


For these reasons, as well as for those 
more immediate to themselves, the Defen- 
dants are prepared to defend the action 
brought against them, leaving to their oppo- 
nents the onus of engaging in a persecution 
for opinion’s sake, but they hold that this 
matter concerns every Unitarian and other 
lover of progressive religious thought all 
over the world, and they confidently appeal 
for contributions, both large and small, 
towards the expenses. 


An account, entitled—York Saint Saviour- 
gate Chapel Defence Account, has been 
opened at the York Branch of the National 
Provincial Bank of England, and contribu- 
tions to the Defence Fund can either be 
paid direct to that account or remitted by 
cheque to the undersigned, EH. F,. Lewin, 
Castlegate, York. 

We, the undersigned Defendants, under- 
take that all contributions so made shall be 
applied to secure a fair trial of the points at 
issue, and if by reason of the action being 
dismissed, with costs or otherwise, the 
amount subscribed shall be more than 
sufficient or not required, to return the 
contributions pro rata. 

The British and Foreign Unitarian Assc- 
ciation have been applied to and a deputa- 
tion from their Executive Committee was 
sent to York to meet the Congregation and 
report. As a result of that report the 
Plaintiffs have been approached by the 
Association Committee with a view to secure 
a peaceable settlement, but without pro- 
ducing the smallest effect. 


The action, commenced as stated in 1897, 
has been postponed for some time owing to 
the endeavours of T. Grosvenor Lee, Hsq. 
(President of the B. and F.U.A. 1897-98), 
but his mediation has now been finally 
rejected by the Plaintiffs and the case will 
probably come on for hearing in the Trinity 
term, before which time the Defendants 
should be put into a position to meet the 
considerable expense of preparing for trial 
/and briefing Counsel. Havingregard to the 
'eminent Counsel retained by the Plaintiffs 
hit is thought expedient for the Defendants 


Copies of the statement of ‘to attain the services of equally eminent 


| SOUTHAMPTON ROW, RUSSELL SQ., LONDON, 


Counsel which will involve large outlays 
for Counsel’s fees alone. 


E. F. Lewin, 


JAMES BROWN, Trustees 
T. W. SHEPHERD, of the 


WILLIAM BELL, 

J. R. RUSSELL, 
W.S. WATSON, 
F. D. Woop, 
THOMAS PLACE, 


Fabric. 


Members 


JAMES WILLIAMSON, of 
JOHN COLBERT, Committec, 
ANGELO BANK®S, 1897. 


THOMAS SMITH, 
WILLIAM JOHNSON, 
M. A. ATKINSON, 


N.B. — Contributions can be credited 
through any Branch of the National Pro- 
vincial Bank of England. Further copies 
of Appeal will be supplied on application. 


Boary and RWesivence, 


———. 


FEW young people received in 
PLEASANT HOME near Victoria. Terms 


moderate.—Mrs. Robert Turner, 94, Grosvenor- 
road, S.W. 


OARD and RESIDENCE, South of 
England. Healthy neighbourhood. Home 
comforts. Seven miles from Brighton, near South 
Downs. Station Hassocks (on main line L.B.S.C.),— 
Miss RowLanpD, Gothic House, Hurstpierpoint. 


OCS Ons. —Hlvaston, West 
Clif, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT, 
Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the High- 
cliffe Hotel. 50 rooms. Full-sized billiard table. 
Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff Promenade. 
Due south. Near Unitarian Church.—Mr. and 
Mrs. Pococg. 


OURNEMOUTH.—Most comfortable 
private BOARDING-HOUSE ; close to sea ; 
sheltered among the Pines; south aspect. Billiard- 
room (full-sized table), Terms moderate.—Address, 
Miss CHaLpEcort, Stirling House, Manor-road. 


RIGHTON.—Superior BOARDING 

ESTABLISHMENT, near sea and lawns ; 

large pleasant rooms; bath and smoke rooms. 

Terms moderate.—Miss S1LLirantT, 11, Rochester- 
gardens, Hove. 


ELIXSTOWE. — Pleasant APART- 

MENTS at this healthy sucny seaside resort. 

Close to new station and near the sea.—For terms, 

apply to Mrs. H. Rosinson, Kimberley House, 
Ranelagh-road. 


RS. A. H. GREEN (late of Oxford) 


receives girls, from 9 to 15 years of age, at 
her house, to attend by day Mr. Badley’s Boys’ 
School at Bedales, where her son and daughter a:e 
pupils. —Scaynes Hill House, Haywards Heath. 


T. LEONARDS.—“ Crantock,” 59, 
Warrior-square. First-class BOARD and 
RESIDENCE, newly furnished and redecorated. 
Sea View, excellent cuisine, billiard room, sanitary 
certificate.—Mr, and Mrs. Sipney P, Porrer, 


WEST CENTRAL HOTEL: 


Proprietor, 
FREDERIC SMITH. 


This first-class Hotel, conducted on strictly Temper 
ance principles, is commended by the Rev. C. Aked, 
Liverpool ; Rev. Rowland Hill, Bedford ; Rev. G. Vance 
Smith, D.D., Bowden, Cheshire; Rev. J. C. Strect, & 
Birmingham; Rev. Charles A. Berry, D.D., Wolver- 
hampton; Rey. Charles Garrett, Liverpool ; Rev. Canon 
Howell, Wrexham ; Rey. A. B. Grosart, LL.D., Black- 
burn; Dr. Norman Kerr, London, &c. Central, Quiet, 
Exceptionally Clean, Moderate in Charges. Spacious f& 
Coffee Rooms, Visitors’ Drawing Rooms, Baths, &c. Fy 
Breakfast or Tea, ls. 8d. to 28. Rooms, 1s. 6d. to 2s. 6d. & 

ervice, 9d. ‘Printed Tariff on Application. 3 


75, 77, 79, 97, 99, 101, 103, 105, 
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LONDON PERMANENT CHAPEL- 
BUILDING FUND. 


A Performance of 


MILTON’S “‘ MASK OF COMUS,”’ 
With the Original Music by Lawes, 
will be given 
On SATURDAY July 8th, at 4 o’clock, 
in the Grounds of 


UPPER HEATH, HAMPSTEAD, 


kindly lent by I. S. Lister, Esq., and the Misses 
Lister (on the Bowling Green of the ‘‘ Old Upper 
Flask,” where Clarissa Harlowe figures in 
Richardson’s novel). 


Under the management of Miss TayLer, Mr. 
McRae Morr, and Mr. SavacEe Cooper. 


Music under the direction of Miss Maup TurNneER. 


The proceeds will be given to the London 
Unitarian Bazaar Fund. 


Prices of Tickets.—Reserved Seats, Numbered, 
10s. Gd. Un-numbered, 5s. and 2s. 6d. 


Tea and Coffee and other light refreshments will 
be provided, the price of which is included in the 
tickets. 

Tickets miy be obtained of Miss Tayler, 151, 
Brixton-road, S.W.; Miss Fisher, 272, Wightman- 
road, Hornsey 5; Mr. McRae Moir, 4, Willoughby- 
road, N.W. ; : Mr. Savage Cooper, 5 57, Haverstock- 
hill, N. W., and of Mr, Green at Essex. Hall, Essex- 
street Strand, 


DEPTFORD CHAPEL, Church Street. 


FounDED 1600. 
———o-—____. 
AN URGENT APPEAL FOR £250. 
£39 STILL REQUIRED. 
—————= 


It is absolutely compulsory that the roof of the 
above Chapel be entirely and immediately recon- 
structed. The Vestries adjoining the building are 
also beyond repair, and it is pruposed to replace 
these by erecting an Iron room which would afford 
much needed accommodation for Sunday-school 
and other purposes, 

The British and Foreign Unitarian Association, 
the Provincial Assembly of London and South- 
Eastern Counties, and the General Baptist Assem- 
bly, have made grants in response to this Appeal. 

Donations or promises will be thankfully re- 
ceived by the Treasurer to the Fund, G. W. Cuirry, 
Esq., Mildura, Park Avenue, Dover; or by the 
Minister, the Rev. A. J. MARcHANT, 37, Clifton-road, 
Peckham, London, S.E., by whom they will be 
acknowledged, 


Contributions Received or Promised. 


ose. 

Amount acknowledged, May 27th op 2 ih Ea 
Provincial Assembly of London & South- 

Eastern Counties... 2oueO nO 

G. W. Chitty, Esq., Dover (2nd donation) Boa 

Edward Chitty, Esq, Dover bE O 250. 480 


ATTHEW HENRY’S CHAPEL, 
CHESTER. 


BI-CENTENARY RESTORATION FUND. 


The roof and ceiling of the Ancient Chapel (1700) 
are now dangerous, The architects recommend 
entirely new ones. Much dilapidated in other 
respects, renovation is wrgently needed. The cost 
of these restorations will be £750, or more. 
Towards this sum the congregation and trustees, 
with some old members and friends, have sub- 
scribed £320, which may be increased. The British 
and Foreign Unitarian Association has given £50. 


£ 8. d. 
Amount already acknowledged... me OD ees aD 
Wm. Long, Ksq., Warrington ... eel OL OO 
‘*K Friend ” Se) deeo a0 
John Harwood, Esq. 3 Bolton aut oye ger aah) 
Mrs. Malcolm, Belfast Pee ope piel 
Prof, J. Estlin Carpenter, Oxford Led oa) 
Mrs. Haslam, Bolton... el is0 
Mrs. E. A. Todd Vance- Smith .. 10 10 0 


Further donations will be esaly received by 
Rev. H. ND. ROBERTS, Brook Lodge, and Mr. WM. 
ORRETT, 15, Foregate- street, Chester, and ac- 
knowledged in the INQUIRER and Christian Life, 


NOW READY, Revised and Enlarged Edition of 


BIBLE READINGS WITH MY CHILDREN. 


By Mrs. 
In two parts. 


PHILIP COAEN. 
Price 2s. each, or 2s. 3d. Post Free. 


“Written in a style highly attractive to children.”—The Very Rev. the Cuter Rast, 
“ Continues to be regarded i in our private families as a most welcome friend.”—Reyv. G. EMANUEL, B.A. 
“The charm of style is so attractive in its simplicity ; will ensure a large and affectionate circle of 


readers.”’—The late Rev. A. L. GREEN. 


Published by WrrtHErmeEr, Lea, and Co., Circus-place, London Wall, E.C. 


ONDON SUNDAY SCHOOL 
SOCIETY, 


The AGGREGATE MEETING of ELDER 
SCHOLARS will be held at ESSEX HALL on 
SUNDAY, 25th June, at 3.15 p.m. 

The Service will be conducted by the Rev. 
R. H. U. Bioor, who will give an Address on the 
subject, ‘‘ Man has Forever.” 

Friends are cordially invited. An Offertory will 
be taken in aid of the Funds of the Society. 

ALEX. BARNES, } Hon. § 
HAROLD WADE, on ee 


IGHGATE UNITARIAN CHRIS- 
TIAN CHURCH. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL ANNIVERSARY SERVICES, 
JUNE 18th, 1899. 
The above Services will be conducted by Mr. 
W. Buaxe Opeers, Q C., at 11 a.m. and 7 P.M. 
Anthems will be sung by the School Choir. 
Collections iu aid of the School Funds. 


ROOKFIELD CHURCH, GORTON 
NEW SCHOOLS. 

MEMORIAL STONES will be laid by Ropert 
Cuay, Esq., and F, W. Pxacoox, Esq., J.P., on 
SATURDAY, June 24th, 1899. 

Procession at 2 o'clock ; Ceremony at 4 o'clock. 
Collections in aid of funds. 

Tea and Public Meeting afterwards. Tickets 1s, 


O WA SP las 


URGENT APPEAL, 


The Congregation desire to announce that there 
is a pressing need of repairs and alterations in the 
Chapel and Parsonage. In order to carry out every- 
thing completely £300 is required. 

A BAZAAR will beheld at Lydgate on JULY 6TH, 
7TH, and 87TH in aid of this object. 

By a Resolution passed on April 25th the Com- 
mittee of the Yorkshire Unitarian Union “‘com- 
mend the scheme to the generous support of the 
Unitarian public.” 

Contributions will be thankfully acknowledged 
by Mr. W. Huxtry, Sycamore, New Mill, Hudders- 
field, or by the Rev. J. H. Green, Minister, 
Lydgate, New Mill, Huddersfield. 

We have received with cordial thanks :— 
£ 


Pere se 


mM 


bt 
a 
ooocoorcoon’ 


Previously acknowledged... 
F. Nettlefold, Esq. 

John Harwood, Esq. 

Miss A. Leigh 

Rev. G. Vance Smith 

G. H. Leigh, ae 

H. Lupton, Esq. . 

A. Holt, Esq. ; 

Mrs. Henry Crook., 


A OTe bh co OF 


So 


Cosco oC OOO 


be) 
et 


M ARGATE (Westbrook).— TO. BE 

LET, furnished detached HOUSE, most 
delightfully situated. Sea and country views, south 
aspect, near churches, stations, and golf links ; 


4 bedrooms, 2 reception, garden, &c. Terms for 
June, 10 guineas; July, 12; August, 16, or 3 
months, £36. — Address, Thanet, Kentmere, 


Canterbury-road, Margate. 


COTCH TWEEDS and SERGES at 

Mill Prices, Ladies’ or Gents’ ; best quality 

only. Patterns post free; orders carriage paid.— 
Gro. McLrop & Sons, Hawick N.B. 


FREDK. LONG & SON, 
AUCTIONEERS, SURVEYORS, HOUSE & LAND AGENTS 
4, Adelaide Place, London Bridge, E.C. 


Rents Collected, and the entire management of 
Property in any part of London or Suburbs under- 
taken. Valuations for Probate, &c, 


‘THE MISLAID GOSPEL. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


Through Nature to God. 


By JOHN FISKE. 


Crown, 8vo, cloth, 208 pp. 3s ‘6d. 


“A single purpose runs throughout this book, 
though different aspects of it are treated in the 
three several parts. The first part, ‘The Mystery 
of Evil,’ written soon after ‘The Idea of God,’ was 
designed to supply some considerations which for 
the sake of conciseness had heen omitted from that 
book. Its close kinship with the second part, 
‘The Cosmic Roots of Love and Self-Sacrifice,’ will 
be at once apparent to the reader. In the third 
part, ‘The Everlasting Reality of Religion,’ my aim 
is to show that ‘ that otner influence,’ that inward 
conviction, the craving for a final cause, the theistic 
assumption, is itself one of the master facts of the 
universe, and as much entitled to respect as any 
fact in physical nature can possibly be.”—AvTHOR’S 
PREFACE, 


PHILIP GREEN, 
5, ESSEX STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


PRAYERS: NEW AND OLD. 
Suitable for Church, Family, or Private Worship. 
By P. E. WIZARD. 


Wiiiams & Norcate, 14, Henrietta-street, London. 
Price 1s, net, 


“The prayers are redolent of the deeper piety of all ages 
and sections of the Christian Church. They are arranged 
and selected so as to meet the needs especially of those who 
seek to combine ancient devotion with modern conceptions 
of God and man. The book is a good one.” —INQUIRER. 

The yearnings and outreachings of the human heart 
were never expressed in truer language nor in fewer 
words.”—Rovk. 

“The compiler’s aim has been to include only such gems 
of devotional desire as have been fitly wedded to beautiful 
language, and in this he has beea suecessful.”—LirERARY 

ORLD. 


THE ETHICAL WORLD. 


EpITED By DR. STANTON COIT and 
J. A. HOBSON, M.A. 
Articles on Important Social Questions, Education 


&c, from a purely ethical standpoint, 
Children’s Page. 


Twormnck WEEKLY. ; 
Office: 17, Johnson’s-court, Fleet-st., London, E.C 


ETHICAL RELIGION. 


———s 
THE NEW TESTAMENT of JESUS for THEISTS. 
A Compilation of Selected Passages, freely 
Arranged, without Note or Comment. (Pages 
100, neatly bound in cloth.) Price One Shilling, 


A Poem. With Notes 


and References. And 


THE WITNESSES AT JERUSALEM. 
Price Sixpence. 
“The Personal Religion of Jesus.” 


(Pages 48). 


Published by Wittiams & Nora@are, 14, Henrietta- 
street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
Sold by Pammre Green, Essex Hall, 5, Essex-street, 


Strand, W.C. 
VV ANTED, for September, by Ex- 
perienced Teacher, post as PRIVATE 


GOVERNESS. Cambridge Higher Local Honours. 
Usual English subjects, Botany, French, German, 
elementary Latin and Mathematics, Handwork.— 
Address, Miss ALcock, 69, Queen’s-road, East 
Grinstead, Sussex. 


Printed by Wooprayu & KinpDER, 70 to 76, Long Acre, W.C. 
and Published for the Proprietors by’ KB. Kennepy, at 
the Office, 3, Essex-street, Strand, London, W.C. City 
Agent, J' ouN Heywoop, 29 and. 80, Shoe-lane, E.C. 
Manchester (Wholesale), JoHN Heywoop, Deangate, — 
Saturday, June 17, 1899. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Tus Rey. R. A. Armstrong, who, as 
already announced, will shortly start for a 
trip to Newfoundland with the hope of 
recruiting his strength, has in the press a 
short essay calling the attention of 


- orthodox readers to the implications of the 


movement “back to Jesus,” of which so 
much is said just now. Undoubtedly, 
such a strong brotherly word is needed, 
and no one can say it better than Mr. 
Armstrong, who is already well known and 
respected by many of those whom he will 
address in his latest book. 


Some Birmingham leaders, including, as 
might be expected, a large number of 
prominent Unitarians, are endeavouring 
to get a crematorium established for that 
city. A most encouraging meeting was 
held last week, Mr. G. J. Johnson, 
ex-Mayor, in the chair, and among the 
speakers was the Bishop. of Coventry, who 
made a capital address on the subject. 
In particular he dealt with the “religious” 
question. He thought the tenacity of 
sentiment with regard to the burial of the 
body was based upon ancient Egyptian 
notions respecting the resurrection of the 
material body. If they adopted cremation, 
they would not be wanting in reverence, 
or ina belief“in what St. Paul taught as 
to the resurrection of the body. Did any 
one doubt that the martyrs who perished 
by burning would have no resurrection ? 
Our friend, Mr. Charles Harding, is chair- 
man of the Executive Committee charged 
with the duty of carrying out the scheme. 

Anoruer note from the Midlands re- 
minds us of what Dr. Herford has often 
said as to marching abreast as a phalanx, 
instead of solitarily. On Sunday last ser- 
mons were preached by our ministers— 
sixteen in number—in Birmingham and 
district, to enforce the claims of “ the Bir- 
mingham University” upon public atten- 
tion, Collections were not taken, but 


names of subscribers were enrolled in the 
vestries after service. It is hoped that the 
£250,000 already raised (in addition to 
the buildings and endowment of Mason 
College, probably equal in value) will be 
increased to £300,000 before the summer 
is out. 

Ir is amazing to us that there should 
seem to exist a considerable body of feel- 
ing in favour of warlike measures in 
South Africa. Anything less politic would 
be difficult to imagine. It is not only that, 
as most people are saying, there is some- 
thing specially odious in a Great Power 
like ours taking such a step against a 
small one for such a cause ; the political 
evil that must be created, or at any rate 
vastly increased if it must be said to exist 
already, would be go serious as to out- 
weigh entirely any immediate gains to the 
parties who complain. Lord Salisbury 
once adviséd people to use large scale 
maps ; he might usefully tell them now to 
take large scale views of history, and to 
remember that nothing so hinders the 
drawing together of a mixed popula- 
tion. as the. tradition of ancient 
hostilities, with a sense of smart on 
one side and of vulgar. pride on the 
other. It is bad enough as it is; surely 
we can avoid making it worse. We say 
nothing of mere peace—but it used to be 
considered a good cause, too. 


Reports are now to hand of the 
American Unitarian anniversaries. _The 
ways of the journals over there seem 
familiar. There was an incident occupy- 
“about thirty seconds,” according to the 
Christian Register, which was promptly 
mugnified out of all proportion by sundry 
reporters. The Rev. C. G. Ames gave 
notice of two resolutions, one of greeting 
to the Peace Conference at The Hague, 
the other appealing to the United States 
Government to withdraw from the Philip- 
pines. The Business Committee recom- 
mend the adoption of the first, and it was 
unanimously passed. The second resolu- 
tion was not brought forward, the com- 
mittee anticipating a protracted discussion 
on it. Mr. Ames’s notice was applauded, not 
without “no, no! ” from the other side. 
A number of speakers claimed — to 
speak for or against the motion. The 
papers said there were “cheers and hisses,” 
but the half-minute’s breeze appears to 
have been a very little one. 


With regard to the meetings as a whole, 
the editor of the Register writes :— 

At it has reported itself to the writer in 
the voices and the faces of the delegates, 
and in the general tone of the Unitarian 
meetings last week in Boston, the spirit 
of our people was never more cheerful, 
hearty, and courageous than it is to-day. 


There were undercurrents of doubt and fear, ! 


not so much for ourselves as for the country 
and the world; but little of it came to the 
surface. There never has beena time when 
we were nearly so unanimous in our beliefs, 
and never a time when we cared less for 
uniformity of opinion. We have come to a 
time when we can dissent from each other’s 
opinions without bitterness, criticise one 
another without rancour, and cheerfully help 
each other on the way to better things by 
pointing out that which is defective and 
erroneous. 


WaatUnity calls ‘the sensation and the 
experiment” of the week took place at the 
afternoon meeting of the Free Religious 
Association. This was an address by 
Colonel Robt. G. Ingersoll; and it appears 
rather to have missed fire. Our Western 
brother says :— 

We were glad that there was a religious 
platform that was willing to give Robert 
Ingersoll a chance to be heard. We were 
sorry that the gifted orator proved so inade- 
quate to the occasion. Perhaps the manu- 
script which he used would excuse his 
failure to understand the audience and the 
situation, but it was none the less deplor- 
able that for an hour and a half he wielded 
the weapons of sarcasm and assumed that he 
was talking to people incapable of courage- 
ous thinking, and unacquainted with the 
deep problems of faith and of doubt, while 
the truth was that he was talking to people 
who had long since obeyed his oft-repeated 
request, ‘‘ Come, be honest now ! ’’—people 
who had faced all the ‘‘ facts ’’ he arrayed 
and who still, by thought, through courage 
and through duty, had come to conclusions 
more hopeful and more complimentary to the 
Universe and to themselves, than the rather 
drastic pessimism in which he dealt. At 
least they were a people that called for and 
deserved serious handling of serious 
questions. The truth seemed painfully 
apparent that Colonel Ingersoll has become 
so habituated to the methods of sarcasm and 
to the habits of the humorist that it is hard 
for him to escape the debilitating tempta- 
tion to provoke a laugh, even when dealing 
with men’s serious convictions and their 
most sacred feelings. 


Tue Christian World says this week :— 
“The programme ofj the] International 
Council at Boston, U.S., illustrates a 
difference between the British and Ameri- 
can point of view that deserves notice. 
Two Unitarians are set down for addresses 
—namely, President Eliot, of Harvard, on 
the ‘Religious Motive in Education,’ and 
Professor Peabody, of Harvard, ‘on ‘ Inter- 
denominational Fellowship.’ Members of 
other denominations, of course, are also 
to speak on these topics. No such inclu- 
siveness was apparent at the London 
Council in 1891, and perhaps would have 
been resented if proposed. In America it 
is not felt to be either compromising or 
weakening. It seems to be, and really is, 
an indication of conscious strength that 
feels no need of support by a quaran- 
tine.” 
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MR. B. B. NAGARKAR INTER- 
~ VIEWED. 


“T HAVE just returned from the States,” 
said Mr. Nagarkar, in answer to our greet- 
ing last week at Essex Hall. “ My farthest 
west was Omaha, about five hundred miles 
beyond Chicago, and I have travelled 
about the mid-west and the eastern states 
a good deal since we met just a year ago.” 

“ Well, what report do you bring?” , 

“J find there is a very remarkable 
liberal sentiment pervading so-called 
orthodox circles. I had an opportunity of 
addressing some orthodox congregations, 
and of conversing with their members. 
There is not the slightest doubt that the 
working force in their Christian thought 
is the humanity of Jesus and its implica- 
tions. Of course, if you corner them and 
put the direct question, they will quote 
the old dogmatic phrases, but their prac- 
tical teaching and prevailing sentiment are 
strongly humanitarian.” 

“ You consider this important for us ? ” 

“ Tts denominational importance cannot 
be missed. The Unitarian teachers find 
that much that used to be peculiar to 
themselves and their movement has been 
taken up by these liberal Christians of 
other denominations ; people are able to 
remain ‘orthodox’ in name, and yet share 
the more enlightened thought of our time. 
This, while an excellent thing in itself, 
naturally tends to prevent any large migra- 
tion into Unitarian churches.” 

“Yes; that is what we experience here, 
you know. But is there any peculiar 
feature in American religious life ? ” 

«Distinctly so. Isaw everywhere signs 
of religious unrest. In spite of the 
liberalising thoughts which are permeating 
the Churches generally, there are multi- 
tudes who seek something more. You see 
Christian science, and spiritualism, and 
theosophy, and such!movements'every where. 
I don’t think they can be attributed wholly 
to cranks and eccentrics drawing the 
crowd after them. People want some- 
thing more emotional, more dramatic than 
‘liberal principles’ ; the old doctrines 
have lost their power, a new spiritual 
atmosphere is being created.” 

‘Did you find that the war had greatly 
affected the serious life of the people ?” 

“Yes; I was out at the time when the 
Cuban campaign was fought. The pulpit 
almost universally supported it. Religious 
minds considered the war was necessary 
as a measure of destroying an abominable 
state of things in Cuba. As to the 
Philippines, there are two decided 
opinions—one, chiefly in the west, is to go 
forward on Imperialist lines, the other to 
be as moderate as possible. All, however, 
seem agreed that the States must 
colonise ; they can’t avoid the job.” 

“And will they succeed ? ” 

“ Ah, thatisa bigger question! We have 
to remember that there is a vast difference 
between the States now and England when 
she began her Indian Empire. She had 
had a century of commercial intercourse 
with India and knew the conditions better. 
The States are absolutely new to the 
problem; they have no class of officials 
experienced in this line. Besides, we 
speak of the ‘American people’; it is 
really not. a ‘people’ yet. It lacks 
homogeneity ; the different elements are 
all in the melting-pot. Certainly, the 
States are very different from England.” 

We naturally asked Mr. Nagarkar_ his 
Opinion on affairs in India. He regretted 


the excessive suspiciousness of certain 
Anglo-Indians ; the natives, he said, were 
well persuaded that of all foreign sways 
that of England was the most beneficial, 
and fully 99 per cent. of the people were 
absolutely reconciled to its continuance. 
Where the mistake lay was in educating 
a class of natives and then treating them 
with the contempt and harshness which 
they were sure to feel most sensitively- 

We mentioned the Senior Wrangler, 
who comes from Mr. Nagarkar’scity. “I 
do not know him, personally,” said he, 
“but I am very glad of his success. He 
comes of a Brahmin stock, and, while 
not a member of the Brahmo Samaj, he is, I 
believe, a ‘reformed Hindu,’ with very 
broad and enlightened sympathies.” 

We then fell to a chat about well-known 
persons. Mr. Nagarkar brings good news 
of Mr. Cuckson, Dr. Hale, Mr. Crothers— 
who is acquiring a great reputation at 
Cambridge (U.S.A.)—President Eliot, Mr. 
Jenkins Lloyd-Jones—as enthusiastic as 
ever—and a host of others. He has been 
much struck by the hearty and affection- 
ate way in which people all through the 
east and mid-west inquired after Dr. 
Brooke-Herford. Finally, we asked him 
as to his plans. They are, briefly, to spend 
a few weeks here, preaching and addres- 
sing congregations, if invited; his postal 
address being Essex Hall. On his return 
to Bombay he means to revive his school. 


OBITUARY. 


— fas 
MR. DAVID MAXWELL, HULL. 


We have again to chronicle a loss from 
the congregation of Park-street Church, 
Hull. On Saturday, 17th inst., there 
passed away, after a long and weary ill- 
ness, borne with wondrous patience and 
fortitude, one who by his unfailing 
urbanity and kindness had endeared bim- 
self to ali with whom he had come in 
contact, and especially to the congrega- 
tion to which he attached himself on 
coming to Hull, nearly forty years ago. 
Mr. Maxwell was a native of Dundee, 
which town he left nearly fifty-five years 
ago, going first to London, thence to 
Portsmouth, and he removed to Hull, to 
fulfil an engagement as managing engineer 
with a large firm of shipbuilders in 1862. 
Subsequently, fora short time, he returned 
to Dundee, but again took up his residence 
in Hullon his appointment as Waterworks’ 
engineer for that town, in which posi- 
tion—to quote the Hastern Morning News— 
“he was able to carry out nota few useful 
reforms and improvements for the benefit 
of the town. He retired some years ago, 
and the closing years of his life were 
devoted chiefly to literary pursuits. He 
was the author of ‘ Bygone Scotland,’ 
‘ Stepping-stones to Socialism,’ &c. He 
was a successful lecturer, and many are 
the institutions which have been in- 
structed and interested by his able and 
clearly-expressed addresses. In the poetry 
of Burns he took great delight, and was 
for many years an active member of the 
Hull Burns Club, his speeches at the 
annual dinners being always eloquent and 
an important feature of the gatherings. 
He was a president of the club.” He had 
also been president of the Hull Literary 
Club, of which he was one of the most 
active members, for some years he was a 
vice-president ; and, finally, it being the 
greatest compliment the club could pay, 


he was elected one of their few honorary 
members. 

Friends in Dundee and Portsmouth will 
remember how warmly Mr. Maxwell 
espoused the Unitarian cause (to which he 
became a convert in early manhood), 
whilst in Hull~ and other towns he 
frequently preached, always acceptably. 
He had often, too, been appointed the 
delegate of this congregation, always 
worthily representing Park-street Church. 
He took a great interest in the Sunday- 
school, and for many years was one of the 
superintendents of the old school in 
Bowalley-lane. But it was, perhaps, in 
his own home circle his virtues chiefly 
shone. He was the soul of hospitality. _ 
Many a sojourner in a strange land has 
found comfort and encouragement under 
his roof. He delighted particularly in 
the company of young people, and had 
the rare gift of bringing out the best that 
was in them. Deeply religious, highly 
intellectual, kindly, sociable and strictly 
upright, his memory will be cherished by 
all amongst whom he moved, and upon 
whom he had a strong influence for good. 

The funeral service conducted by the 
Rev. E. W. Lummis, M.A., was largely 
attended, amongst those present being a 
number of the Corporation staff who were 
in the Waterworks Department under Mr. 
Maxwell. A few years ago a portrait of 
Mr. Maxwell, painted by Thelwall, of 
Bournemouth, was presented by the con- 
gregation to the church trustees, and 
hangs in the library of Park-street Church _ 
—a mark of the appreciation of his fellow- 
worshippers whose esteem and love he so 
long commanded. 


—____¢@ 


MR. A. J. MOTT, F.G.8. 


WE regret to announce the death, at 
Gloucester, on the 13th inst., apparently by 
accident, of Mr. A. J. Mott, brother- 
in-law of Sydney Dobell, the poet, and 
himself a writer of distinction. He was 
for some years President of the Literary 
and Philosophical Society of Liverpool, 
and of the Literary and Scientific Society of 
Gloucester. His life was gentle, wise, and 
filled with’ a strong sweet religiousness.. 
His funeral took place on Saturday last, 
the Rev. J. Fisher Jones officiating. 


THE YORK CASE. 


Srr,—In the advertisement contained in 
Tur Inquirer of June 17 a paragraph 
appeared that copies of the statement of 
claim and defence are deposited with: the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Associa- 
tion. This is inaccurate and unauthorised, 
and Mr. Lewin has been requested to 
withdraw the statement from all Adver- 
tisements and Appeals, The Association, 
whilst endeavouring to bring about a 
peaceable settlement, has studiously 
avoided taking any side in the dispute. 

W. CorrnAnp Bowiz. 

Essex Hall, Mssex street, Strand, 

London, W.C., June 17. 


As will be scen from our advertising 
columns this week, a goodly number of 
country friends have sent substantial 
tokens of sympathy to the Londoners in 
their effort to raise £12,000 by next May. 
The Treasurer of the Permanent Chapel- 
building Fund must be highly gratified by 
the result of his first appeal. 
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THE TEMPLE OF GOD.* 
BY THE REY. L., DE BEAUMONT KLEIN, D.SC. 


“The heaven is my throne, and the earth 
my footstool: what manner of house will ye 
build me? saith the Lord.” —Acts vii. 49. 


Ir is with these words that Stephen 
concluded the last portion of his defence 
before the Council, in answer to the charge 
that he had blasphemed the temple. And 
having made reference to the tabernacle 
of the testimony in the wilderness, to 
David’s unfulfilled desire to raise a house 
for the God of Jacob, and to the building 
of the temple by his son Solomon, Stepben 
introduces a remark of deep spiritual im- 
port. He says: Solomon at last built God 
a house, but only in so far as man can do 
so, for “the most High dwelleth not in 
temples made with hands ”’—that is, the 
most High dwells not there in any exclu- 
_ sive sense, nor indeed in the highest and 

truest sense. And to thisremark Stephen 
adds a confirmation from the Book of 
Isaiah, in words which—on this day, the 
day of opening of our own house of prayer 
— afford us a suggestive text: ‘The 
heaven is my throne, and the earth my 
footstool: what manner of house will ye 
build me? saith the Lord.” What manner 
of house? Here, of course, we have no 
mere reference to size; situation, orienta- 
tion or architectural style. 

Nor is any rebuke intended by the 
Prophet for those who, in a dutiful and 
reverent spirit, raise a place of worship to 
the glory of the Most High God. But this 
he clearly means to say: in what attitude 


of mind do you undertake to build a 


house to Him whom the heavens cannot 
contain? What do you purpose by thus 
assigning a place for the worship of Him 
who has the heaven for His throne aad 
the earth for his footstool? “What 
manner of house will ye build me ? saith 
the Lord.” 

Surely, on the morning of the day when 
we are solemnly assembled to dedicate this 
house to the glory and worship of God, we 
may well ask ourselves this same question, 
and I may at once safely say that we have 
no intention of making these walls signify 
any limitation of God’s holy presence 
and acceptable worship. We know how 
this has been done in the past: Men have 
thought it right and lawful to erect 
temples im which alone the glory of the 
Lord was supposed to dwell; in which 
alone sacrifices might be worthily and 


efficaciously offered ; in which alone prayer | 


was reputed powerful and acceptable. 
We remember how the woman whom 


Jesus met atthe well on his way through | 
Samaria said to him, under the influence 
of such narrow ideas: “Our fathers wor- | 


shipped in this mountain (Mount Gerizim), able to understand the tendencies of 


and ye say that in Jerusalem is the place 
where men ought tu worship.” And we 
know the answer she received : ‘‘ Woman,” 
Jesus said to her, “‘ the hour cometh when 
ye shall neither in this mountain, nor yet 
at Jerusalem, worship the Father..... 
But the hour cometh and now is when the 


true worshippers shall worship the Father | 


in spirit and in truth.” 


But there is another way in which men | 
of | 
Having 
gradually ceased to connect the legality 


. 
* A sermon preached on Sunday morning, | 


have made their temples symbols 
limitation and exclusiveness. 


June 18, at the dedication service of the Ullet- 
road Church, Liverpool. 


and efficacy of worship with a particu- 
lar spot, they transferred that legality 
and efficacy to a worship of a particular 
kind, performed in accordance with certain 
rigid rules and subtle definitions of belief. 
Such worship has been held to be alone 
acceptable to God and worthy of Him. 
Thus, in a sense, has God’s holy Presence 
been narrowly confined, whose throne the 
heavens are and whose footstool is the 
earth ! 

“What manner of house will ye build 
me? saith the Lord.” None certainly so 
narrow and so small, will be the answer of 
us all. This house which you have built 
for your own worship of our common 
Father is intended, not to contract the 
hearts and sympathies of His worshippers, 
but to expand them. 

Your aim has not been to raise a monu- 
ment of exclusiveness, but a sanctuary 
where the illimitable grace of divine love 
may be taught; where men’s spiritual 
vision may be enlarged; where men’s 
sense of universal brotherhood may be 
developed and strengthened. While wor- 
shippiug in one place, according to the 
necessity of our local existence in space, 
you wish to be ever reminded here by the 
nature and spirit of your service, that the 
limitless heaven is God’s throne and the 
wide earth is His footstool; that God is 
not the God of a Church, of a sect, of a 
school, or of any of those little systems 
that “have their day and cease to be,” 
but the Lord of heaven and earth, un- 
bounded by temples made with hands, 
who, however infinitely above all that we 
can see or think, yet “is not far from any 
one of us,” for in Him all things live and 
move and have their being. 

You wish the universal Lord to be 
witnessed to in your minds and hearts by 
a@ universal sympathy towards every 
earnest aspiration, every true thought, 
every faithful deed and every groaning of 
the spirit of man seeking after God! 

Yet, in thus speaking, I must not be so 
understood as if this church stood for no 
definite principles, with only an uncertain 
worship and aimless religious aspirations. 
Such things are often said, but, in reality, 
the spirit of comprehensiveness and tolera- 
tion, which is the noblest inheritance left 
to us by the earliest founders of this con- 
eregation, implies nothing of the kind. 
You stand where they stood, like them 
endeavouring to solve the supreme 
religious problem—namely, how to recon- 
cile faith, reverence and practical Christian 
aims with spiritual freedom, the rights of 
the individual conscience and the claims 
of growing knowledge. Norare you alone 
in trying to solve this mighty problem at 
the present day. All men of culture and 
enlightenment ; all men who can perceive 
the spirit under the letter; all who are 


modern thought, are at least as fully con- 


| scious as any of us that realityin Religion 


is only to be secured by an honest acknow- 
ledgment of facts, and by a firm determi- 
nation to give them their due place in 
their religious thought. Critics may say 
what they please ; but between those men 
and ourselves, the difference is not ore of 
kind. It is at most one of dezree—and 
often not even that. There is, no doubt, 
much that seems essentially destructive in 


the intellectual movement of our times, 


but much also is undoubtedly constractive, 
inasmuch as men are earnestly seeking, 
even amid the ruins of belief, solid ground 
for a firmer foundation. 


If we study closely our present religious 
controversies, and look for. their sources, 
we shall find that all of them ultimately 
hang upon one great central question, 
often hidden from sight by irrelevant dis- 
cussions, but never absent from the main 
argument—namely, the principle of 
external authority in religion. What is 
the evidence for that principle of authority, 
men anxiously ask, and their minds are 
so unsettled, their religious orientation 
appears so uncertaim at the present time, 
mainly because, when authority has once 
become questioned, it is found so difficult 
to bring forward real evidence in support 
of it. What past ages cheerfully accepted 
seems to our age weak, poor, and even 
fantastic. With the most earnest desire 
to give fair play in our minds and _ hearts 
to those arguments which satisfied our 
forefathers, we are irresistibly perplexed 
by this very obvious fact—that the pro- 
gress of knowledge has not really contri- 
buted any substantial help towards our 
reasonable acceptance of authority as pre- 
sented to us by historical Christendom. 
This is so important that we may 
perhaps be excused if we delay here for 
one moment to make our meaning clear. 
Divines are constantly assuring us that 
between Revelation (by which must be 
understood their own theory of a Divine 
Revelation), and Human Science, there can 
never exist any real oppesition. If this 
be so, it should naturally follow that the 
credibility of revealed truths ought to be, 
at least in part, imcreased in proportion to 
our advance in natural knowledge. 
Removal of ignorance ought to tend 
towards removal of apparent opposition. 
At any rate, if greater harmony is not 
in all cases clearly manifested, certainly 
greater opposition ought not to be the 
result of greater knowledge. The more 
we advance, the easier ought to become 
the task of showing the essential connec- 
tion between science and traditional faith. 

But such is not the case. Many of the 
dogmatic positions taken up by ecclesiasti- 
cal authority, say, in the fourteenth, 
fifteenth, or sixteenth century, are in no 
way more credible to-day than they were 
then. Those who are in any degree 
familiar with the present state of human 
knowledge will know what I mean. For 
instance, a momentous change has taken 
place in our way of looking at the nature, 
origin, and antiquity of man, owing to the 
marvellous advances of geology, paleon- 
tology, and anthropology ; in all, or nearly 


all, religious communions, views of 
inspiration are undergoing surprising 
modifications, under, the influence of 


Biblical Criticism—not ‘ higher” Criti- 
cism, if anyone objects to the epithet, but 
more exact and more searching criticism 
certainly—tkan was known to the past. 

On the other hand, the comparative 
study of religions has greatly altered our 
ideas as to the ethical value of the doc- 
trines of predestination, substitution, the 
everlasting punishment of the wicked, the 
fall of man, and certain ecclesiastical 
theories of Redemption. 

What earlier ages thought worthy of 
God’s wisdom and love now seems to us a 
painful libel upon that love and that 
wisdom. 

Yet al] those things which modern know- 
ledge renders so difficult of belief have 
once been pressed on men’s faith by 
Authority. Are we not therefore compelled 
to admit that the teachings of authority, 
under whatever form, have not been made 
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generation of the validity of their position. faith they held, and clearly proclaim their 


Meanwhile, in union with vast numbers 
of earnest religious men and women in and 
out of the Churches, we must strive to 


remain true to our clearest light while, 


remaining also faithful to what is sure and 
imperishable in spiritual religion. Such 
spiritual religion we find in the pure and 
simple faith of Jesus, so unlike, we fear, 
the Christianity of historical Churches, 
but so obviously akin to all that is purest 
and highest in the moral nature of man. . 

Our own historical attitude, so strikingly 
confirmed by the tendencies of modern 
thought, makes us indeed Unitarians. We 
attach no essential importance to the 
name ; it is enough that we deeply value 
the religious principles which it re- 
calls ; but we are all, I am sure, deeply 
anxious that our religious attitude should 
be distinctly Christian, not in a dogmatic, 
butina living sense. For it is this Christian 
attitude which brings us into valued com- 
munion—none the less real because it must 
often remain unacknowledged, with some 
of the best and noblest souls in many of 
the Churches outside of our own. 

By this attitude, also, can be explained 
our instinctive comprehensiveness, our fear 
of barren dogmatism, our distrust of mere 
assumptions; in this way will our faith be 
justified, that to wait where we cannot see 
is faith still, and faith acceptable to Him, 
who tenderly watches over His children, 
both through the darkness and the light. 

““What house will ye build me? saith 
the Lord.” We answer: a house resting 
upon a foundation as broad as God’s love, 
as deep as God’s truth; a house to which 
no one pretends to limit Him, to limit His 
presence, to limit the workings of His 
spirit; a house where freedom is only 
controlled by reverence and present light 
only suppressed by the entrance of greater 
light; a house to which all earnest 
seekers after God are welcome; a house 
in which we can find needed help for the 
great social work that awaits us all out- 
side it; a house ia which to learn the 
supreme lessons of justice, pity, gentle- 
ness and love, in which to forget enmities 
and to remember the poor; a house filled 
with the spirit of Jesus, a shelter for all 
men of good will. Such a house may this 
be, O Father, which to-day, with humble 
trust, Thy children dedicate unto Thy 
Name! Amen. 


Amone American Unitarian ministers 
who intend visiting England this summer, 
we find the names of the Rev.. John 
Cuckson, who will sail from New York on 
July 4, and the Rev. C. W. Wendte, who 
will sail on July 8. 


Eprs’s Cocoa,—GRaTEFUL AND COMFORTING.— 
**By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutri- 
tion, and by a careful application of the fine pro- 
perties of well-selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has pro- 
vided for our breakfast and supper a delicately 
flavoured beverage which may save us many heavy 
doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious use of such 
articles of diet that a constitution may be gradually 
built up until strong enough to resist every tendency 
to disease. We may escape many a fatal shaft by 
keeping ourselves well fortified with pure blood and 
a properly nourished frame.”—Civil Service Gazette. 
—Made simply with boiling water or milk.—Sold 
only in packets and pound tins, by Grocers, labelled 
—‘ James Epps and Co, Ltd., Homeopathic 
Chemists, London,” 


and Cheshire was held at Warrington 
on Thursday, June 15. 
was held in Cairo-street Chapel, conducted 
by the Rev. T. Leyland, of Colne, and the 


Morning service 


sermon was preached by the Rev, W. 
Harrison, of Stalybridge. 


THE SERMON. 

Taking for his text Matthew v. 14-16, 
Mr. Harrison said that even a small city 
set on a hili could be a city of light, and 
could be a landmark to the people around ; 
and of the churches represented in that 
Assembly it might be said that they had 
welcomed the light, and also to some extent 
diffused it. They were repeatedly told by 
prominent men and leading organs of 
other religious bodies that they were 
dying, but it was not always clear what 
was meant by that. It could not be a 
question merely of the name they bore, 
nor of the survival or non-survival of 
the “ reverent theism” and “ lofty ethics ” 
which they were said to have upheld. But 
if they were to die, because a purer, more 
sustaining religion was to spring out of 


what they were, and because all they cared 


for had found its way into other Churches, 
that was a death they would welcome. It 
was truths and principles they cared for, 
not the forms and words in which they 
were clothed. When the Kingdom of God 
was come, a good many other things 
besides Unitarianism would be dead. 
Every sect, as a sect, would be dead, as 
they prayed to be. But meanwhile they 
had truths and principles committed to 
their charge, and those they must set 
forth, until that which was perfect was 
come. 

Their protest in the past against 
doctrines of the orthodox theology had 
not been in vain, but they existed for a 
nobler purpose than destroying and pro- 
testing. They existed to build up and fulfil, 
and to that work they should devote them- 
selves more than ever. They might still 
find reasons for protesting in the present 
retrograde movement in the Church 
of England, in the fact that the National 
Church had not yet abolished the 
Athanasian Creed, and that the Wesleyan 
Conference had not yet made the doctrine 
of eternal torments an open question for 
ministers. The new Evangelical Free 
Church Catechism also furnished matter 
for protest. But they might, perhaps, 
leave the remaining doctrines of orthodoxy 
to be modified out of all recognition, 
while they directed their strength to 
building up a Church absolutely free from 
them. 

The preacher then referred to some 
points in which their position might be 
strengthened. As a militant Church they 
might not have the impulse derived from 
the doctrines of orthodoxy, but they must 
not fear to be true to their principles ; the 
age had need of a Church without barriers 
of creed, where the Father was worshipped 
in spirit and truth, where Jesus was 
reverenced and loved, where purity of life 
and integrity of conduct were placed 
above creed, where sonship and brother- 
hood were maintained and immortal life 
was held forth as the heritage of all. 
Now more than ever they must have faith 
in their message. They must strengthen 
their churches by greater constancy of 


convictions to the world. It might be that 
after all their efforts, in the Providence of 
God, they would remain a small Church, 
but even so they might glorify the task 
they had to do above all. They must let 
their light shine in good works for the 
healing of the woes of men, not for any 
glory it might bring to themselves or their 
Church, but for the glory of their Father 
in heaven. 


BUSINESS MEETING, 
In the afternoon the business meeting 


was held in the chapel, the chair being 
taken by Alderman H. Rawson, in the 
absence through illness of Mr. E. C. 
Harding, the President. 
the meeting Mr. Rawson read a letter from 
the President, expressing his great regret 
at being unable to be present, and earnest 
wishes for the success of the meeting and 
the increasing prosperity and faithfulness 
of the churches of the Province. 


In the course of 


The 
roll having been called by the Rev. W. 
H. Drummonpn, the Cuarrman delivered 
an address. 


ADDRESS FROM THE CHAIR. 
Having referred with great regret to 
the absence of the President and of Mr. 


J. R. Beard, and to the death of one of the 


oldest members of the Assembly, the Rey. 
C. W. Robberds, Mr. Rawson offered a 
welcome to the new-comers among the 
ministers of the Province, and then pro- 
ceeded to speak in the first instance of the 
present controversy in the Church of 
England. The question at issue was, 
whether a certain section of the clergy 
should succeed in restoring the authority 
of those ecclesiastical courts which had 
always been artagonistic to mental 
and spiritual liberty, whether the Church 
or the State should be “the predominant 
partner.” It was a renewed struggle for 
the domination of the priest. Some sanc- 
tion for this might be found in the Book 
of Common Prayer. It was, perhaps, to 
the limited and imperfect work of the 
Reformation, which was but a compromise, 
that the present agitation was due. But 
if the priestly party succeeded to any 
serious extent, Disestablishment would 
inevitably follow. It was sad ‘to think 
that whilst enormous socialevils abounded, 
whilst poverty, vice, and misery encom-' 
passed the walls of Lambeth, so much 
intellectual power and learning should be 
expended on the legality of the mixed 
chalice, the reserved communion, and the 
use of lights and incense. It was true that 
the importance of those things lay in the 
dogmas and principles they symbolised. A 
large section of the clergy, whilst retaining 
the emolumentsand enjoying thesocial pres- 
tige of the National Church, were insisting 
on their personal interpretation of its 
rubrics. Having taken vows of allegiance, 
they demanded a liberty incompatible with 
their position. Lord Halifax had the 
audacity to declare that the authority of 
the Privy Council and of the courts sub- 
ject to its jurisdiction was dead. But he 
surely forgot that bishops and archbishops 
were the nominees of the temporal power. 
A dean and chapter may solemnly invoke 
divine guidance in the selection of a new 
ordinary, but the Prime Minister might 
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meantime appoint him. The clergy were, 
in fact, civil servants. The clergy were 
restive under these conditions, but shrank 
from the sacrifices which would yield them 
the liberty for which they pined. Whata 
commentary these dissensions supplied on 
the supposed binding, uniting, and har- 
monising effect of creeds, articles, and 
confessions! He knew of 10 other reli- 
gious body so torn and rent with schism. 
Yet certain of their Nonconformist friends 
might, in time, experience a similar fate 
unless they discarded the trust deeds 
which imposed on their ministers and 
members the acceptance of dogmas the 
hollowness of at least some of which 
had been demonstrated by a wider know- 
ledge and an exacter criticism. Then they 
would be entitled to appropriate the 
honourable title of “‘ the Free Churches,” 
and might become less unwilling to ex- 
tend the hand of Christian fellowship to 
those whose faith was justified by free 
inquiry and founded on the exercise of 
private judgment. The insistent presenta- 
tion of priestly claims had its analogue in 
our school boards, and had seriously 
limited the scope and retarded the pro- 
gress of public education. The Act of 
1870 was by no means a sample of the 
wisest legislation. The spurious system 
of cumulative voting invested the boards 
and all their proceedings witha sectarian 
atmosphere, and led one-half the members 
to paralyse, in the interests of doctrinal 
teaching, the freer action of the undenomi- 
national party. He hoped that blunder 
would be avoided by the election of lay 
members only on the committees for that 
system of secondary education so long 
contemplated and so urgently required. 
Mr. Rawson then went on to speak of 
some aspects of public social worship. He 
regretfully shared the widely spread 
opinion that the number of worshippers 
had of late years seriously diminished. In 
large towns it must be so, owing to the 
removal of former residents to the suburbs 
and yet more distant places. In the case 
of Manchester he could reckon about 
twenty churches and chapels which existed 
thirty years ago within about half a mile 
of the Exchange, every one of which had 
disappeared. If one could believe that 
people had maintained in their new locali- 
ties their connection with religious services 
there would be small cause for complaint, 
but it was hardly open to doubt that a 
considerable leakage had taken place. The 
excessive addiction to amusement and what 
was called sport, so characteristic of the time, 
was largely responsible for this decadence. 
The rapid increase of cycling and lawn- 
tennis pleasures, among others—especially 
on the Sunday—carried off great numbers 
from their accustomed attendance. He 
was no Sabbatarian, but he earnestly 
wished that such engagements might be 
reserved for the ampler leisure nowadays 
available at other times and seasons. Sun- 
day papers, innumerable periodicals, the 
gambling spirit were all disturbing causes, 
lowering the level of quiet and sober 
thought and interfering with the older 
and more profitable employments of Sun- 
day rest and worship. Perhaps a little 
more familiarity with the literary trea- 
sures of the Bible would invest their ser- 
vices with additional interest. Offering 
a suggestion or two to the pulpit, he was 
of opinion that if the old form of philoso- 
phical essay and of technical theological 
discourse should further decline their dis- 
appearance would be borne with resigna- 


tion and composure. Most laymen espe- 
cially appreciated the occasional applica- 
tion of religious truths and principles to 
questions of practical life, to great move- 
ments of national thought and feeling, to 
such subjects as temperance, peace, and 
civic duties. Heshould welcome a more 
frequent presentation of the joyful aspects 
of religion, so often referred to in the 
sacred writings. In Mr. Barrie’s “ Little 
Minister” the question was put thus :— 
“Mr. Dishart, could you no pray cheer- 
fully?” Words of courage and cheer 
could hardly be offered too frequently. 

Unfortunately the word sermon had come 
to be popularly regarded as something not 
particularly attractive. It must certainly 
be one of the preacher’s chief difficulties 
that he had always to speak, Sunday by 
Sunday, tothe same people. John Wesley 
once said, that if such were his case, he 
should preach both himself and _ his 
hearers to sleep in one year! The 
expectation or demand for two new dis- 
courses a week was radically unreasonable 
and ought to be  discountenanced. 
Originality was not too common a gift in 
any form of intellectual labour. Well or 
ill, the preacher had always to produce 
new matter. Why should it beattempted ? 
Why seek to draw water when the well 
was exhausted? There was a perfectly 
honest use to be made of other gifts of 
thought and expression. Why not then, 
at least occasionally, with frank acknow- 
ledement, make selections from the rich 
stores which lay disregarded on the 
shelves? Why not make some use of the 
eloquence and the uplifting thought of 
Martineau and John James Tayler, of 
Channing, of Robertson, of Brighton, 
and many besides of large mind, spiritual 
insight, and Catholic sympathies ? 
Possibly, too, some deviation might 
advantageously be made from the rigid 
forms of pulpit composition, and the 
more familiar style of an address be 
employed, revolving the element of personal 
appeal to the hearer, so characteristic of 
the teaching of Chris:. He desired also 
to put in a plea for the children. The 
ordinary sermon could hardly fail to be a 
weariness to their young minds. He com- 
mended the practice he had found in a 
Congregational chapel, where at a certain 
stage of the service the minister devoted 
about ten minutes to an address to the 
children, followed by a hymn specially 
suited to them. He was glad of the 
introduction of responses in which all 
could take a part. By such methods 
children and young people might be led 
to regard attendance at worship not as an 
irksome duty, but a delightful privilege. 
A check would also be put upon the 
tendency—but too observable—to drift 
away in late years from the religious 
experiences which would mould their 
characters to finer issues, and there would 
thus be transmitted to future generations 
the sanctifying influences and graces of 
public and social worship. 


The minutes of the last meeting of the 
Assembly having been read and confirmed, 
the treasurer’s statement, in the absence 
of Mr. John Dendy, was read by the Rev. 
W. H. Drummonp, showing a balance of 
£37 17s. ld. in hand. Mr. Drummond 
craved the indulgence of the Assembly for 
the collection which had been made, con- 
trary to all usage, at the morning service. 
It amounted to £12 Os. 2d., which would 
be handed over to the treasurer. 


On the motion of -the Rev. S. A. 
STEINTHAL, a resolution was ; adopted 
ordering the reconsideration of the 
method of electing officers and committee. 

The Rev. J. Edwin Odgers was elected 
president, and the Rey. R. Travers Herford 
supporter for 1900, and an invitation from 
the Renshaw-street congregation to hold 
the next meeting in Liverpool was 
accepted, 

On the motion of the Rev. J. Conurys 


OpaeErs, seconded by Mr. O. Hzys; the 
report of the Committee on Public Ques- 


tions was received. 


REPORT ON PUBLIC QUESTIONS. 

The report stated that on the Noncon- 
formist Marriage Act there was considerable 
divergence of opinion in regard to its merits 
and defects. The Committee were, however, 
unanimous in believing that the real reform 
would have been to secure that every 
marriage should take place in the presence 
of a trained and qualified lay official, 
responsible for its being duly performed and 
recorded, while leaving it optional to the 
parties to add, either at the same time or 
subsequently, such religious ceremony as 
they desired. 

The Free Church Catechism was welcomed 
for its efforts of conciliation, but criticised 
on other grounds. This section of the report 
we hope to print in full next week. 

The Committee seriously protested against 
the action of the Liverpool School Board, 
by la majority of one vote, in introducing 
portions of the Catechism into the religious 
teaching of the Board schools. They 
regarded this as a violation of the spirit, if 
not of the letter, of the Cowper-Temple 
clause of the Education Act of 1870, and, 
with pleasure, the Committee noted the 
protest of the local Evangelical Free Church 
Council and of leading Nonconformist 
divines against this unwarrantable action of 
the Liverpool School Board. 

As to Temperance the delay of legislative 
action was regretted, and the danger from 
enormous vested interests was noted. The 
protection afforded to children by sympa- 
thetic magistrates was a welcome sign, but 
legislation must make that protection sure. 
The question of Sunday closing, on which 
there was -great unanimity, ought to be 
pressed to a final issue. 

The initiative of the Tsar in calling 
together the Peace Conference was warmly 
welcomed, and earnest hopes for the 
furtherance of the cause of arbitration were 
expressed. 

As to the crisis in the Church there was 
not unanimity of opinion, and two state- 
ments would be made to the meeting. 


THE NONCONFORMIST MARRIAGE ACT. 


Mr. Joun Dernpy, who was to have 
made a statement in regard to the Non- 
conformist Marriage Act, sent his views 
in writing. The Act, he said, failed to 
satisfy the principal object of the demand 
that in relation to marriages Noncon- 
formist ministers should be placed upon a 
footing of equality with the clergy of the 
Establishment. I[t was not the minister 
as such who was empowered by the Act to 
solemnise marriages without the assistance 
of a registrar, but “some person” to be 
authorised by the trustees or governing 
body of a chapel. The object.of preyent- 
ing the attendance of a registrar at a 
Nonconformist wedding was attained, but 
at the expense of forfeiting a very dis- 
tinct advantage. Clergymen had not a 
high reputation as registrars, and there 
was no reason to think that Nonconformist 
ministers would excel them. The “author- 
ised person” had to conform to rules 
and regulations the intricacy of which 
might be judged from the fact that thirty 
pages were required by the Registrar- 
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General to set ‘them forth; and the 
“ authorised person” was subject to heavy 
penalties for the contravention of them, 
besides running the risk of illegally solem- 
nising marriages. The agitation which had 
resulted in this Act had been pursued on 
wrong lines. Instead of the matter being 
approached from the point of view of 
national importance, it had been taken up 
as a question of sectarian jealousy and 
privilege. In their desire to be on an 
equality with the Establishment some 
Nonconformists had been ready to saddle 
themselves with its disadvantages. The 
real reform required was indicated in the 
report on public questions. The one re- 
deeming feature of the Act was that its 
operation was optional. It was to be 
hoped that there would be many cases of 
hesitation to become “authorised persons,” 
and that before long the statute would be 
interpreted by the courts or amended by 
Parliament. 

The Rev. C. J. Srrertr made a state- 
ment from the opposite point of view. He 
said that the Act, though extremely 
imperfect, and marred by amendments 
introduced in no friendly spirit, was a 
preliminary and, on the whole, an honest 
attempt to rectify a long - standing 
grievance. It removed the supervision of 
a State official for Dissenters only in the 
matter of marriages. The cost of Non- 
conformist marriages was to some extent 
reduced, and after ten years would be 
very much further diminished. The Act 
did not specifically name the minister as 
the “authorised person,” although that 
was contemplated by the promoters, who 
found that, owing to differences in 
ministerial status and usage in the many 
Nonconformist bodies, a satisfactory 
definition of “minister” could not be 
found.. There was nothing in the objection 
that Nonconformist ministers were unfitted 
to discharge the duties imposed by the 
Act. Quakers and Jews. were already 
exempt from the supervision of the 
registrar ; and in Ireland and Scotland all 
ministers did the work of registration. 
The penalties to which Mr. Dendy had 
alluded were only those already in force 
against the clergy of the Church of 
England. He thought the Act should be 
adopted by the congregations in the 
Assembly, so that their members who 
desired to dispense with the attendance of 
the registrar might do so. 

The Rev. J. C. Opamrs said that he 
thought the Act should be adopted. Diffi- 
culties had been exaggerated, and the 
thirty pages of regulations .were perfectly 
clear. The Act should be received as 
showing a real wish on the part of the 
Government to widen the sphere of Non- 
conformist liberty. 

Mr. J. Saaw (Sale) said that Mr. Dendy 
had. struck at the root of the matter. The 
Act was on wrong lines. 


THE CRISIS IN THE CHURCH, 


The Rev. C. W. WELLBELOVED made a 
statement as to the crisis in the Church. 
His position was very much like that of the 
Chairman. As this country is Protestant, 
he said, the National Church, established 
by the State, must be Protestant; and if 
the sacerdotal party prevailed, disestablish- 
ment must follow. And with that must 
eo disendowment, for it would be intoler- 
able that the ritualists should carry away 
with them the emoluments which now 
they wrongfully held. Sacerdotalism was 
a fearful evil, and there could be no truce 


with it. They must not be hindered in 
their opposition by any dream of a great 
comprehensive Church. The growth of 
broader sympathies and co-operation in 
good works must come by other means. 
The Rey. P. M. Hiaernson was unable 
to take the strong Protestant view of the 
question. He had no practical pian to 
submit, but certain great ideals had been 
cherished in that Assembly, in the light of 
which that matter should be judged. It 


was true they were Protestants of Pro- 


testants, and had carried the principle of 
private judgment to its extremest limits, 
but that enabled them the better to judge 
impartially an opposite principle. The 
opposite principle was that of authority, 
and that was what sacerdotalism embodied 
in outward forms. History testified that 
under the shadow of a great authoritative 
Church, and surrounded by its typical obser- 
vances, there had been nourished a pecu- 
harly sweet and beautiful piety, notseen ina 
similar degree in other religious communi- 
ties. He was not prepared to say that sacer- 
dotalism and the principle of authority 
were illegitimate things in the world, a 
degrading and debasing type of spiritual 
life. They must judge that principle by 
its best, not its worst, results, as they 
themselves would wish to be judged. 
There was matter for controversy, but it 
must not be reduced to a cry against 
popery. So long as there was a National 
Church, they should welcome the inclusion 
of all great and earnest streams of religious 
life. The safest way of dealing with the 
sacerdotal movement was to give it a 
recognised place in the Church, not to 
exclude it and turn it over to a Church 
governed from abroad. But the position 
of the clergy must be frankly recognised 
and made quite clear, for truthfulness and 
integrity in them were of the utmost 
importance. Very likely disestablish- 
ment might be the end of any attempt at 
inclusion, but it did not lie as a duty on 
them to try to forward it. 

On the motion of the Rev. H. S, Tayumr, 
seconded by Mr. Ausert Nicuoxson, the 
report of the District Missionary Societies 
was. received. The report showed that 
£1,331 17s. Id. had been raised for 
missionary purposes in the province 
during the year. 

The Rev. R. T. Herrorp moved a vote 
of thanks to the preacher of the sermon, 
but this was met by the previous question, 
moved by the preacher himself, which was 
carried by a large majority. 

The meeting then adjourned for tea. 

EVENING MEETING. 

The evening meeting was held in the 
Co-operat.ve Hall, the chair being taken 
by Mr. F. Monxs, J.P. 

The CHarrman, in his opening address, 
spoke first on the question of ritualism, 
insisting that the clergy must obey the 
law, or disestablishment and partial 
disendowment must solve the difficulty. 
The priest had always been the enemy of 
freedom. The tendency of the clergy to 
materialise the spiritual life he believed 
struck at the root of liberty and true 
religion. As to their own churches he 
urged the importance of practical faithful- 
ness in public and social life ay a vital 
part of religion. 

On the motion of the Rev. D. Agars, 
seconded by Mr. Jonn Harwoop, a 
cordial vote of thanks was passed to the 
Warrington congregation and their 
minister and to the chairman, 


-experience. 


Inadequately, the 


The Rev. C. J. Srrert spoke of the 
privileges and penalties of free religion. 
The first penalty of which he spoke was 
the difficulty of independent thought, yet 
that was God’s claim on the individual 
reason and conscience. They helped one 
another and learnt from the experience of 
others. The human spirit [was receptive, 
but all that came from without must be 
judged by the inward test. The second 
penalty was their spiritual isolation; they 
not only stood as a small denomination, 
separated from others, but each one 
individually had his own _ spiritual 
There was danger in too 
great reticence. If they had the courage 
to speak out what was in their heart, it 
often wakened a response and was helpful 
to others. Another penalty was their 
want of cohesion. There might be more 
union and co-operation without any 
forfeiting of freedom. Then they suffered 
from the risk of losing sight of the end 


in disproportioned struggle for the means. 
‘The fight for freedom had been noble, 
but it was that they might worship 
and serve God. These privileges were 
well known, and they all rejoiced in them— 
the 


the 
the truth however 

dignity of a _ free 
individuality, the realising of communion 
with God. Their position was indicated 
in the vision of Ezekiel, when out of 
the glory came to him the reply: “Son of 
man stand upon thy feet, and I will speak 
to thee.” 

They are slaves, who dare not be 

In the rightiwith two or three. 

Mr. T. C. Aszorr then addressed the 
meeting. He quoted Emerson’s reply to 
one who asked if Unitarianism made any 
progress. ‘Oh, yes—by other Churches 
adopting our principles.” Lord Beacons- 
field had once said : “To be as good as our 
fathers we must be better”; and they 
with their privileges, if they were not 
capable of going further, in the same 
missionary spirit as their fathers, were 
not as good as they. There should be~ 
more aggressive work, not only through 
their preachers and teachers, but through 
their publications. They needed a better 
organ than they had at present to repre- 
sent their section of the Christian Church. 
He believed in making some sacrifice for 
the views he held. Their people ought to 
come to the front more and show that 
they could guide, because they had the 
true conservative instinct. 

The Rev. B. C. ConsrasBuz spoke on the 
subject of “ Allegiance to Truth.” When, 
some fourteen years ago, he left the Con- 
gregational Body, what attracted him most 
to Unitarianism was its unfettered liberty 
of thought and its fearless search after 
truth. No one who had not passed 
through such a change could know the 
inexpressible delight of the new sense of 
freedom; but those who were so emanci- 
pated were filled with an enthusiastic 
desire to share with others the blessings 
of their new faith. There was nothing 
more noble than the unfettered search for 
truth. It would be a lamentable thing if 
they should be tempted to forsake their 
principles for the sake of popularity or 
inclusion, or should descend to the level 
of those who valued dogmas more than 
truth. As pioneers: and sufferers for 
allegiance to truth it was not for them to 
beg for inclusion. There must be fearless 
acknowledgment of conviction in the pew, 
as well as the pulpit. If such loyalty to 


sanctity of personal religion, 
glory of knowing 
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truth prevailed more, their religious 
community would be immeasurably 
strengthened. 

The meeting closed with a hymn and 
the Benediction. 


SPRING-TIME. 


How glad the time when eager Nature 
breaks 
Through Winter’s dreary trance! 
With magic touch the sleeping earth she 
wakes 
And bids the brooklets dance. 


No more the ehill of slowly falling snow 
Pales the fair landscape round ; 
{fn every secret nook the green things 
grow, 
And flowers be-gem the ground. 


The fresh-robed trees stretch forth in new 
delight 
To clasp the balmy air ; 
And bending down to greet the waters 
bright 
Themselves find mirrored there. 


In mossy dells the happy sunbeams lurk, 
And smile o’er hill and wood; 

The Father looks upon his finished work, 
And lo, ’tis very good! 


Rurx Mirus, Edgbaston. 


THE CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


eS oe 
A Swarm of Bees. 


Tue other day I saw a very wonderfal 
and interesting sight—a swarm of bees. I 
had called at a house where there were 
some bee-hives in the garden, and was 
told that the bees from one of the hives 
had swarmed in a hedge. I was taken to 
the place and saw a thing very strange to 
see and to think about. Hanging on to a 
thick branch in the hedge there was a 
dark blackish-brown lump, something like 
a cocoanut with the husk on, but longer, 
and thinner, and darker in colour. I 
should think it was about a foot long and 
five inches thick, but I did not measure 
it; for it was made up of thousands of 
bees; and bees have stings. Other bees 
were flying and buzzing about, so at first 
I looked at this strange lump from a 
respectable distance. I did not want to 
annoy the bees. I never like to annoy bees 
or wasps. 

But as I found that they paid hardly 
any attention to me, I went close to them 
to see better. It certainly was a lump of 
bees hanging together. All over the out- 
‘ side they were crawling about ; while some 
were boring their way into the mass, and 
others were pushing out of it. In one 
case I saw what seemed to be one poor 
bee struggling to get out of the crowd and 
three or four others pushing it back 
again; but very likely it was really some- 
thing quite different. The whole thing 
looked like some desperate sort of a fight. 
One could not see what they could 
possibly be doing, except fighting. And, 
although I knew it was nothing of the 
sort, I almost expected to see a rain of 
dead bees dropping out of that fearful 
crowd. 

It was a solid lump of bees, somewhere 
about 15,000, or 10,000. at least, as I 
learnt afterwards, all hanging on to each 
other. You would have thought hundreds 
of them must be crushed to death, or 
have their legs or delicate wings torn off. 


But there were no signs of any of them 
being hurt. Think how good tempered 
and obliging they must have been not to 
get fighting. Fancy 10,000 boys hanging 
on ina lump in that way from a great 
piece of wood and all.crawling about each 
other! . . . They could not possibly do it. 
Those at the top could not hold up the 
mass for a moment, and those in the 
middle would be crushed. 

It was surprising to think of the 
strength of the little bees that kept hold of 
the branch with all the weight of the others 
dragging at them, all holding on by each 
others legs I was told. If they had been 
men they would all have wanted to be at 
the bottom, so as to have the easiest 
place. 

And most wonderful it was to think of 
those many thousands of little insects all 
acting together in that strange way, 
without anyone to give them orders or to 
punish them if they did not obey. — It 
was instinct. And what is instinct P Wise 
men can tell us something about it; but 
not very much after all. It is a 
wonderful work of God. 

After I had watched them for some time 
the owner of the bees came home, and 
took them and put them into a hive that 
he had got ready for them. And this is 
how he did it. 

He brought a bucket, or wooden pail, 
and pushed it into the hedge, so that the 
lump of bees was hanging down in the 
bucket, almost touching the. bottom of it. 
The bees paid no attention to him. Then 
he gave a strong shake to the branch, and 
the swarm of bees tumbled down into the 
bucket, and he carried them off. Scores 
of them were buzzing about his head, but 
not one of them stung him ; just as if they 
had known that, although he was treating 
them so roughly, he was taking them to a 
nice new hive. 

They might ail have flown out at once 
and stung him to death. A few did fly 
out, but the mass of them stopped in the 
bucket, crawling over each other. 

He soon put a cover on the bucket. But 
if was a cover with holes in it large enough 
for the bees to crawl through, all except 
one, that was bigger than the rest— 
the queen bee. If that one had flown 
away they would all have followed. 

Then he turned the bucket upside down, 
leaving a space under the edge for the 
bees that were flying about to join the 
swarm again, that was hanging on ina 
lump inside the bucket. After giving them 
a little time to settle themselves he carried 
them off in the bucket held upsidedown, 
with the cover underneath. So he brought 
them to a fixed wooden hive open at the 
top, and shook the lump of bees into it. 
They fell with a little thud. I am afraid 
some of them must have been hurt. They 
were there safe in their new home; and 
would then set about making honeycomb 
and filling it with honey, and all the 
regular work of the hive. That, I think, 
was a very wonderful and interesting 
sight. 

And what did this strange conduct of 
the bees mean ? It meant that there were 
too many bees in the old hive. So after 
getting ready for their new start, stuffing 
themselves full of honey, not from greedi- 
ness, but to be able to make wax for the 
new honeycomb, they set off on their 
adventure one fine day with a queen bee 
or mother bee to lay eggs for them; not, 
of course, for them to eat on their journey, 
but to grow into young bees. Indeed, it 


was the mother bee that went first and the 
others after her. 

She was somewhere in the middie of 
the lump. Very hot and stifling it must 
have been there. I saw one little bee 
fanning cool air into it. What made them 
do all this we cannot tell. They could not 
know much about what they were doing. 
But they felt they wanted to, and guided 
by that wonderful instinct of theirs, they 
made their preparations, more than I have 
time to tell you about, and carried out 
their object in the strange way that 
I have described, without disputing or 
quarrelling. 

That peaceable unanimity all acting 
together as if there were only one mind 
working in them all at once, directing their 
movements like a drilled army, is one of 
the most wonderful parts of the affair. 
It was the same instinct acting in all the 
thousands at the same time. Yet each of 
them had its little bit of mind. They did 
not all act in exactly the same way. Some 
were flying about; some were holding to 
the branch bearing the weight of the rest, 
and I suppose changing places with others 
when they were tired; some were outside 
the lump and some in the middle; some 
pushing out and some in. I daresay they 
all wanted to be near to the queen bee in 
the middle. But although there was a 
good deal of pushing, it was all in a 
friendly way. They would push for a 
place, but they also gave way to each 
otker, and never thought of fighting with 
jaws or stings. In all the confusion they 
did not lose their tempers with each other; 
and, indeed, bees belonging to the same 
hive never fight with each other. Instinct 
again do you say? Then I wish boys and 
men had more of the same instinct. As 
it is, boys often fight with each other about 
little or nothing, and policemen and Jaw 
courts are wanted to make men keep the 
peace and not rob each other. There 
have to be prison cells for criminals ; but 
T have never heard of any prison cells in 
a bee-hive. The bees all do their work and 
what they are wanted to do, because it 
comes natural to them. And we do a 
ereat deal in the same way. But very 
often we are lazy, or quarrelsome, or un- 
fair to each other. If we are to be always 
as peaceable and reasonable in our actions 
as the bees, we must use our reason and 
control our tempers for ourselves. We 
shall not always do what we ought to do 
by instinct. But we have reason and con- 
science to guide us, and power over our 
own conduct and feelings, and Christ’s 
teaching of love and peace. In all those 
ways we are better than the bees ; yet we 
have in their order and unanimity a 
beautiful picture of the harmony and peace 
that ought to exist among men. 

C. D. Bapiann, M.A. 


To CorrEsponpENnts.—Letters, &c., 
received from the following :—B. C. P.; 


Ke, Wide On Wierda teria Gen bys 
Hie Re Essa ioe Wi Mae Sie Bo Wee 


Country Arr ror WEAK AND AILING 
CuritpREN.—Miss A. Lawrence, 23, Camp- 
den House Chambers, Campden-hill, 
London, W., begs to acknowledge, with 
many thanks, receipt for this fund of the 
folowing sums :—Mr. John Harrison, 
£2. 2s.; Mrs.« Harrop White, |£1: 1s.;; 
Lieut,-Colonel Trevelyan, £1; Mrs. Vance 
Smith, £1 1s.; Miss. Durning Smith, 
£3 3s.; Mrs. W. J. Evans, 10s, Also parcel 
of clothing from Mrs, Arthur Sharpe, 
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COLLEGES AND CHURCHES. 


Tue Churches are of great interest to 
the Colleges; we are not so sure that 
the Colleges are of equal interest to the 
Churches. It is easy to say the interest 
should be equally great on both sides, 
or that, if anything, the Churches, as 
composed of people of longer and 
wider experience, should be specially 
quick to discern the vital tie between 
themselves and the institutions which 
nurture their future teachers and 
leaders. Of course, the young men 
and their tutors look forward keenly to 
the next step when the College curricu- 
lum has been fully run. Where will be 
the spheres of work of these young 
lives who have been trained at such 
outlay of time, money, and strength ? 
The question is more or less in view all 
through the student’s course; it 
necessarily and properly affects the 
choice of studies and method of exer- 
cise. If it presses with ‘peculiar force 
during the last few months, that is 
equally natural. There is very little 
like this peculiar pressure in the case 
of the Church, but now and then it 
comes. Circumstances arise in which 
the appointment of a young man fresh 
from College is most convenient, and, 
occasionally, most desirable, as things 
stand. Then, it is asked, ‘‘ What are 
our Colleges doing for us? Where are 
the young men'whom we want—strong, 
devout, attractive, cultured, ready to 
work hard and hopefully for our 
regrettably small pay?’ Unhappily, 
it is not that class of congregation that 
could do very much by way of sup- 
porting the finances of the Colleges. 
The larger purses are usually in 
Churches where there is never any 
difficulty in finding men willing to 
occupy the pulpit; and it, is rare 
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indeed for such Churches to look 
towards the very youthful men who are 
just free from study. Nevertheless, it 
is very evident that, except for the 
assistance of able ministers who join 
our ranks later in their career, the 
ministerial supply of these leading con- 
gregations themselves must be derived 
from the Colleges, if not directly, then 
at one or tworemoves. This being the 
case, there ought surely to bé a more 
living interest in these institutions. 
We are not now pleading for money on 
their behalf, though the Treasurers of 
Manchester College and the Home 
Missionary College would say such an 
appeal is always in order. That is so, 
and when they read the reports which 
we shall shortly give of the closing 
proceedings at our Colleges we should 
like our friends to search their hearts 
and see whether they would not 
go to their holidays with lghter 
hearts for having slightly yet sub- 
stantially lightened their purses. 
But the greater interest still is the 
personal interest. The congregations 
must be held responsible in large mea- 
sure for the supply of the candidates 
for admission to the College. We should 
be better satisfied if we thought that 
responsibility was more deeply felt. It 
ought to be pressed home upon them. 
There are lads growing up around us 
who in a few years must be our men, 
our true and wise men, leaders and 
prophets to their generation. Some of 
our congregations, and not always the 
largest, have done well in rendering 
this finest tribute to the Treasury. 
Would that all remembered its need! 
Questions arise, of course, as to in- 
comes, ‘‘ the unemployed,” the ‘‘ fit,” 
and so forth. We will only say here 
that, taken all round, the income ques- 
tion stands easier now than at any 
previous time; and if the National 
Conference Committee can bring up a 
really working superannuation scheme, 
there ought to be little or no hesitation 
on that point—except, indeed, with 
those who want to ‘‘make money.” 
As to the ‘‘ fit,” a word of caution is 
always timely. A number of well- 
meaning but quite hopeless youths 
might be found—some have been ; 
but the result is disappointment and 
sorrow. This work requires the true 
and able worker ; any other had better 
be kept out at once, and it is no kind- 
ness to think otherwise. We believe, 
however, that, even keeping the standard 
high, we have a good supply available 
of the right kind of youth; and what 
we press on the Churches is that for 
their own lives’ sake, and for the cause 
of the truth of Gop, they should look out 
for and encourage the young men who 
show real promise. 


Smatt kindnesses, small courtesies, 
small considerations, habitually practised 
in our social intercourse, give a greater 
charm to the character than the display of 
great talents and accomplishments.—M. 
A. Kelty. 
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ULLET ROAD CHURCH, 
LIVERPOOL. 


OPENING SERVICES. 


Tur Ullet-road church, built by the 
congregation formerly worshipping in 
Renshaw-street chapel, Liverpool, was 
opened on Sunday last with services of 
dedication, the church being completely 
filled both morning and evening, and in 
the morning crowded beyond the doors. 

In the western porch, leading to the 
spacious vestible, a memorial tablet, in 
beaten copper, has been placed, bearing 
the following inscription :— 


‘“To the glory of God, whose service is 
perfect freedom, this church is dedicated 
by the congregation, which, having been 
first established A.D. 1688, in Castle-hey, 
Liverpool, by the Rev. Christopher Richard- 
son, one of the clergymen ejected by the 
Act of Uniformity in 1662, removed to Benn’s 
Garden, South Castle-street, in the year 
1727, during the pastorate of the Rev. Henry 
Winder, D.D., and again in the year 1811 to 
Renshaw-street, where, during 88 years, it 
met for divine worship. . . . In this place 
the same congregation has raised this sacred 
edifice, ever mindful that ‘the hour cometh 
and now is when the true worshippers shall 
worship the Father in spirit and truth.’— 
A.D. MDCCCXCIX.”’ 


This tablet was unveiled on Sunday 
before the morning service, by Sir John 
T. Brunner, Bart., M.P., a member of the 
council of the congregation. Having 
been briefly introduced by Mr. Robert D. 
Holt, chairman of the Building Com- 
mittee, in the absence of Mr. Henry Jevons, 
chairman of the Council, Sir Joun Brun- 
NER Said that the first to be asked to per- 
form that ceremony had been Dr. Mar- 
tineau, their beloved and venerated leader, 
and the second, Sir Henry Tate, their 
great exemplar in the art of wise and 
generous giving. When he himself was 
invited, he did not stay to question the 
action of the Council, but was there in 
obedience to their behest. His first note 
in addressing them was of regret at the 
absence of Mr. William Rathbone, who, 
however, had been kind enough to write 
a letter, which he would read, with the 
suggestion that it should be entered on 
the minutes of their proceedings :— 


Greenbank, Liverpool, E., 
June 11, 1899. 

Dear Sir John,—I am very sorry that, 
owing to important engagements in London, 
I shall not be able to be present at the 
opening of the beautiful new chapel next 
Sunday. As I think you know, my associa- 
tions and affections have centred in the old 
one, but as it has been decided to leave it I 
should have wished to be with you all, 
especially at the first Communion, which I 
trust may signify the new birth of our 
Christian life and progress—that, having to 
part with old associations of worship and 
work, we shall also leave behind us habits 
and attitudes of thought and feeling which 
prevent many, who once shunned us but now 
agree with our religious opinions, from 
joining the few of us who remain to help in 
making the congregation again that power- 
ful centre of worship and good work which 
it was for the greater part of the closing 
century, and before it. With hearty wishes 
for a successful and happy opening, Iremain, 
yours faithfully, W. RATHBONE, 

To Sir John Brunner, Bart., M.P. 


His second note was of congratulation 
that they were there among pure physical 
surroundings, which he hoped might be 
typical of their spiritual life hereafter. 
It was not to be expected that he should 
say more at that time, than that he was 
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heartily in sympathy with the beautiful 
ideas in the letter from Mr. Rathbone, 
and to those pious hopes he said with all 
his heart, “Amen and Amen.” He asked 
them to share with him in the joyful hopes 
that filled his breast as he unveiled that 
tablet, and to enter with him into that 
beautiful temple, which they owed mainly 
to the loving care of their lost friend, Mr. 
George Holt, and his brother, Mr. Robert 
Durning Holt. He would only add in the 
opening words ofthe memorial tablet, 
that the building was dedicated “ to the 
glory of God, whose service is perfect 
freedom.” He asked them to enter 
the church in the spirit indicated in the 
closing words of the inscription, ‘“ ever 
mindful that ‘the hour cometh and now 
is when the true worshippers shall worship 
the Father in spirit and in truth.’” 

Sir John then unveiled the tablet, and 
with the friends who had been present at 
the simple ceremony, entered the church 
to join in the service of dedication. 

The order of the services for the day 
had been specially printed. The morning 
service opened with Pierpoint’s hymn, 
“O Thou, to whom in ancient time,” and 
included also the Rev. J. P. Hopps’s 
‘hymn for the dedication of ‘a church, 
“God of our fathers, hear our prayer.” 
The evening service concluded with the 
Rev, Ax Chalmers’s stirring hymn— 

“Spirit of Truth! our fathers reared 

Thy temple, stone by stone.”’ 


The surpliced choir entered the church 
in procession, followed by the ministers 
taking part in the service. The fine organ 
from Renshaw-street Chapel, rebuilt in 
the new church, and the choir, which had 
been admirably trained by Mr. Lee Lloyd, 
the choirmaster, greatly enriched the 
solemnity and devotion of the services. 
The singing of Sterndale Bennett’s 
anthem, ‘God is a Spirit,” at the even- 
ing service, was in itself a beautiful 
dedication of the church. 

The morning service was conducted by 
the Revs. T. Lloyd Jones and V. D. Davis, 
the Rev. Dr. Klein preaching the sermon 
on “The Temple of God,” which will be 
found printed in full im another column. 
He also conducted the concluding portion 
of the service and the subsequent Com- 
munion Service, assisted by Mr. Jones and 
Mr. Davis in the administration. The 
first part of the evening service was con- 
ducted by Mr. Davis, and Dr. Klein 
preached on “The Growth of Spiritual 
Religion.” 

The text was Romans villi. 14, “ As 
many as are led by the Spirit of God, 
these are sons of God”—words, said the 
preacher, which contain the whole essence 
of spiritual religion. The word “led” 
conveyed the idea of progress, and of 
yielding to a directing influence. The 
progress of nature up to man was traced, 
always under God’s leading. 'The thought 
and will of man became more and more 
a conscious process. To feel himself led, 
to love to be led, to identify himself with 
the leading force, was the method of his 
higher progress. By being consciously, 
willingly led by the Spirit of God, man 
became the son of God. It was a mys- 
terious assimilation of his spirit with God’s 
Spirit. There was affinity between the 
finite spirit and Him who was from ever- 
lasting to everlasting. Paul said: “As 
many as are led.” There was uo limita- 
tion, such as theologians had supposed ; 
and those words stated exactly the faith 


of their Unitarian Christianity. Their 
faith was not aggressive, it was tolerant 
almost beyond the comprehension of some, 
but they had a distinct testimony to bear, 
and they opened their church to all who 
were willing to be led m the way of truth, 
and by the spiritual affections, that led by 
the Spirit of God they might be children 
of God. 

‘The new Ullet-road Church forms one 
of'a group of remarkable churches border- 
ing on Sefton Park. Its nearest neigh- 
bour is St. Agnegs’s, one of the chief 
Ritualistic churches of Liverpool; while 
on the other side is a large Roman 
Catholic church, and close at hand is the 
Presbyterian Church, of which Dr. Watson 
(Ian Maclaren) is the minister. The new 
church, of which Messrs. Thomas Wor- 
thington and Son are the architects, is 
striking in its external appearance, but 
the effect will probably be more satisfying 
when the complete range of buildings is 
finished, in which three sides of an open 
quadrangle will be seen from Ullet-road ; 
corresponding to the church, a Congrega- 
tional Hall is to be built, and the two will 
be united by a cloister, and the vestries 
and library which are already built. But 
the great beauty of the church is in its 
interior. As one enters from the vestibule 
at the west (by the compass the south) 
end, the effect is of a noble simplicity, of 
which every line speaks of reverence, grow- 
ing in richness of beauty, which culmi- 
nates in the reredos and the windows of 
the chancel. Externally the church is 
built of Runcorn stone and Ruabon brick ; 
the interior is completely lined with Run- 
corn stone, which gives a warmth of colour 
with which the woodwork of the chancel 
and the roof are in complete harmony. 

Architecturally the design has been 
based on the work of the earlier decorated 
period. Above the entrance at the west 
end is’a rose-window, not gorgeous in its 
tints, but benignant and beautiful in de- 
sign and colour (by Messrs. W. Morris 
and Co.). The nave, in which the whole 
congregation is accommodated, is lighted 
from above by large traceried windows, 
the aisles being simply passages, adding 
at the same time greatly to the beauty of 
the effect. There are sittings for 418 
persons, with room for a considerable 
number of extra seats, and the chancel 
accommodates another 24, so that 500 
persons could on occasion find room, with- 
out too much crowding, in the church. 
On either side of the great arch leading to 
the chancel are the stone pulpit and read- 
ing desk, and it was proved on Sunday 
that the acoustie properties of the build- 
ing are most admirable. The panelled 
roof, which is not too lofty, no doubt 
largely contributes to this. The whole 
church is dominated by the three windows 
in the chancel, which are by Messrs. 
William Morris and Co., from designs by 
Sir E. Burne-Jones. Rising above the 
communion-table and the reredos, which 
contains a very striking reproduction in 
carved oak of Leonardo da Vinci's “ Last 
Supper,” the richness and the restful 
harmony of colour leave nothing to be 
desired. ‘The central window is dedicated 
by the congregation, “To the glory of 
God and in memory of the Rev. John 
Hamilton Thom, minister of Renshaw- 
street Chapel from 1831 to 1866.” It 
represents the same youthful Christ as 
the great window in Manchester College 
Chapel, but he is thorn-crowned, and 


holds a symbolic cross by his side; in the 
other divisions of the window on either 
side are the four evangelists. The back- 
ground is richer than in the college 
window, so that the ficures seem to stand 
more naturally amid their surroundings. 
The window on the left, which is in 
memory of Mr. George Melly, dedicated 
by his wife and children, contains an 
exquisite group of Jesus blessing little 
children, with the mothers standing by ; 
while the window on the right, in memory 
of Mr. George Holt, dedicated by his wife 
and daughter, represents in its two 
divisions the angel announcing the resur- 
rection, and Mary in the garden kneeling 
at the feet of the risen Jesus. 


The organ, which is in a chamber on the 
left of the chancel, is separated by an open 
screen in carved oak from the choir stalls ; 
on the right are the vestries, to which the 
further buildings are to be added. The 
floor of the chancel, approached by marble 
steps, is of tessellated pavement, with the 
centre in marble; on either side of the 
communion-table stands a massive chair 
in carved oak. The church is lighted 
with electric-light, arranged with great 
skill. There is nothing in the whole 
building that strikes one as put there for 
display, and nothing that has been negli- 
gently done. The workmanship is every- 
where of the best. The sanctuary appeals 
to all who come in for reverent quietness, 
for joy in a beauty which fitly symbolises 
the beauty of holiness, and for devotion of 
heart and life consecrated to the highest 
service. 


The very doors are a work of art, in 
beaten copper, from original designs, by 
Mr. R. Ll. B. Rathbone. The west door 
is the gift of Mr. and Mrs. Rathbone, in 
memory of the late Mr. T. H. Rathbone. 
The reredos is the gift of Mrs. Thomas 
Gee, the carved panel being the work of 
Mr. H. H. Martyn, of Cheltenham. The 
communion-table and chairs are the gift 
of Mrs. Henry Tate. The fittings of the 
electric-light are by the Birmingham 
Guild of Handicraft. The oak work of 
the interior is executed by Messrs. Hatch 
and Sons, of Lancaster, the carving of the 
stone work and part of the woodwork by 
Messrs. Harp and Hobbs, of London and 
Manchester. The vestries and library are 
not yet completed, but the ceilings are to 
be modelled in relief and painted, Sir 
John Brunner haying commissioned Mr. 
Gerald Moira to carry out this decorative 
work. The congregational hall, with 
accommodation for Sunday-schools, which 
is to complete the group of buildings, is 
also the gift of Sir John Brunner and Mr. 
Henry Tate. When the Provincial 
Assembly of Lancashire and Cheshire 
meets next year in Liverpool we may hope 
that the whole of the buildings will be 
completed, that the members of our 
churches may rejoice together over a work 
so worthily conceived, and carried out 
with such generous faithfulness. 


Men are ruined by the exceptions to 
to their general rules of character. This 
may seem a mockery, but it is nevertheless 
a fact to be observed in the records of 
history as well as in the trivial occurrences 
of daily life. ... . His first act of extra- 
vagapce ruinsthe cautiousman. The coward 
is brave for a moment, and dies; the hero 
wavers for the first—and the last time,— 
Siw A, Helps. 
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NOTES FROM ASSAM.—ITI. 


Jowai, in the Khasi Hills, 
Assam, India, May 7, 1899. 


Tur anniversary of the Khasi Hills 
Unitarian Union began on Saturday 
evening, April 22, with a Welcome meet- 
ing and closed on the following Monday 
evening with Addresses by the Rev. David 
Edwards and your Correspondent, on a 
subject which shows how problems long 
familiar to us in the West are beginning 
to agitate this young community of 
Unitarians in the North-east of India— 
namely, “Is Unitarianism Calculated to 
Foster a Spirit of Enthusiasm?” The 
numbers present were a glad surprise. 
By friends in England it will be seen that 
even in this day of small things the 
adherents of Unitarianism in these Hills 
are by no means to be despised as a mere 
handful. ‘To what extent has this move- 
ment grown since a small congregation 
was formed at Nongtalang some ten years 
ago, and another at Jowai, in August, 
1893? The attendances at the services 
at each place are carefully counted and 
registered. On this anniversary occasion 
representatives from the several congrega- 
tions were present. At the morning 
service on Sunday, April 23, when two 
sermons were preached in Ichasi, the 
chapel was filled to overflowing, and not a 
few were compelled to stand outside. 
There were present 104 adults, 111 
children—215. At the afternoon service, 
when Mr. Kissor Singh and the Rev. 
David Hdwards admitted two young men 
into membership, when your Corre- 
spondent baptised five children and three 
adults, and gave a discourse translated 
into Khasi, by Mr. Kissor Singh, there 
were present 147 adults, 110 children 
—257. 

At these and at all the other services 
noticeable features were the devout and 
reverent manner of the people, the readi- 
ness and heartiness with which they took 
their part in the responsive service, and 
the brightness and intelligence of the 
singing. The Hymn-book used was not 
the one only already referred to as printed 
in America, but a smaller one recently 
compiled by Mr. Kissor Singh. It contains 
translations of hymns from well-known 
English and American hymnologists, com- 
positions from the editor’s own pen, re- 
sponsive services, a Gloria, and some 
chants. The congregation and the school 
children have been trained by Mr. Kissor 
Singh and the head-teacher of the day- 
school in the tonic sol-fa system, which 
they have picked up with alertness, aud in 
which they sing with excellent intonation. 
I was much moved and “felt a lump in 
my throat”? as I heard these people sing 
in Khasi, in this far-off region, the familar 
hymns, ‘‘ Nearer my God to Thee,” ‘‘One 
holy Church of God appears,” ‘There’s a 
Hope that is fairer than day,” “Take my 
life and let it be,” ‘“ O the Father’s hands 
are helping,” “ Ring the bells of heaven,” 
«There were ninety-and-nine that safely 
lay,” ‘Lord, dismiss us with Thy 
blessing,” and singing them to tunes 
Sunday by Sunday heard in our churches 
in England. These are the influences 
that make the spiritual life one all the 
world over, whatever the creed, complexion, 
dress, or social customs. * Realising how 
hymns learnt in our own childhood 
constantly recur and prove sources of 
divine help and strength, I could not but 


most of whom sang without book, were 
storing up in their memories and hearts 
resources of power and treasures of 
inspiration for the experiences of their 
years to come. 

It is worth noting that of the two men 
admitted to membership, one gave what 
was reported to me as an intelligent state- 
ment of his reasons for becoming a Unit- 


arian, and the other expressed his agree- 


ment with his friend’s declarations. 

At a business meeting statistics of the 
movement were given for the year 1898. 
The facts thus stated appear to me valu- 
able as affording to friends in England 
data for forming a judgment on what is 
going on. I make no apology for-present- 
ing them in a little detail. 

At Jowai there is a membership 
of eighty-six—forty men and forty-six 
women—with an average attendance of 
seventy at the Sunday services. In 1898 
the people contributed for ordinary purposes 
120 rupees. There is a Sunday-school, a 
day-school, to which Ishall presently refer ; 
and a number of weekly meetings— 
Mothers’ Meeting, Members’ Meeting for 
devotion and conversation, Home Prayer 
Meetings (held at the houses of members 
in rotation, and said to be prized as most 
helpful), Prayer Meeting in the Chapel on 


Saturday evenings, anda fortnightly meet-. 


ing of young people and children, at 
which Mr. Kissor Singh gives expositions 
of liberal religion with a view of ground- 
ing the rising generation in the faith, and 
of preparing them for their relation to the 
Church in the future. 

At Nongtalang there was a membership 
of twenty-eight in 1898—eighteen men, ten 
women. The number was increased to 
thirty-two by May 1 in the present year. 
The average attendance is twenty-eight. 
Here also there are week-evening meetings 
of the same kind as those at Jowai. The 
people here contributed ninety-eight 
rupees towards the cost of their present 
chapel, which is now sadly in need of 
repair, They are raising funds for that 
purpose. The estimated cost of what is 
practically necessary reconstruction is 250 
rupees. At the suggestion of Mr. Kissor 
Singh, who made the proposal in order to 
promote the spirit of co-operative help- 
fulness, each congregation in the Union 
has consented to make a collection towards 
this object. 

At Raliang, where the Rev. David 
Hdwards is minister, there is a member- 
ship of twenty-seven, with an average 
attendance of fifteen. In 1898 the Rali- 
ang people subscribed for ordinary pur- 
poses 43 rupees. On week-evenings there 
are here Members’ Meeting and Prayer 
Meeting. I was sorry to hear it reported 
by Mr. Edwards that his congregation is 
somewhat lukewarm, and of all the 
societies the least energetic in the mis- 
sionary spirit. For this reason he con- 
siders that the aim of his ministry should 
be the vitalising of his own people with 
the religious life rather than propa- 
gandism. ; 

At Laitbyngkot there is a membership 
of twenty—nine men and eleven women. 
Their Sunday and week-day meetings are 
conducted by themselves. In 1898 they 
subscribed for ordinary purposes 19 
rupees. They are an earnest and enthu- 
siastic band of Unitarians and are eager 
for a resident lay-worker. 

At Shillong Mission station, where Mr. 
Mar Singh is the lay-worker, there is no 


thank God that these hundred children, | organised church. There are said to be 


sixteen Unitarians in Shillong. The 
average attendance at the Sunday services, 
inclusive of children, is twenty-five. The 
present little chapel was opened in July, 
1898,the former one having been destroyed 
by the earthquake in June, 1897. Towards 
the cost of the new building Mr. Robin 
Roy contributed 50 rupees, Mr. Durga 
Singh 25 rupees, and the Jowai friends 
40 rupees. Since July, 1898, the Shillong 
friends have subscribed for ordinary pur- 
poses 8 rupees. Formerly Mr. Mar Singh 
paid an occasional visit to Laitbyngkot, 
but. some time ago he opened a daily 
morning school, which keeps him regularly 
in Shillong. At present there are only 
nine pupils, but Mr. Mar Singh is hope- 
ful that the numbers will gradually grow. 
The Welsh Calvinistic Methodist Missions 
are powerful among the natives in Shil- 
long. There is also a strong Roman 
Catholic Mission there. The Episcopal 
Church is the church of those Huropeans 
who go anywhere; a good many of them, 
I am told, are buttresses rather than 
pulars. 


Besides the congregations named, there 
are Unitarians in several villages in these 
hills, where there are no regular meetings. 
There are two in Padu, seven in Nortiang, 
five in Mulang, four in Syndai, two in 
Shilmyntang, and ten in Darang. These 
have been “converted” to Unitarianism 
by visits paid by the preachers and lay- 
workers of the Union, who preached and 
pe Y literature on the village road- 
sides. 


In addition to the subscriptions men- 
tioned for ordinary purposes, 39 rupees 
have been contributed to the Permanent 
Mission Fund since January, 1899: 
Jowai, 21 rupees; Nongtalang, 9 rupees; 
Raliang, 3 rupees; Laitbyngkot, 3 rupees ; 
Shillong, 3 rupees=39 rupees. With the 
sums previously subscribed, and with £5 
sent by Mr. F. Nettlefold, of London, the 
Permanent Mission Fund now amounts to 
178 rupees. This sum is not at present 
used, but is invested in the Post Office 
Savings’ Bank. It is practically an 
endowment; and as it grows the income 
of it will be devoted to Mission purposes, 
and to relieving the grant of the British 
and Foreign Unitarian Association. 


Is not this, on the whole, a creditable 
record? Does it not show that the people 
are being trained in the spirit of self- 
help ? Does it not indicate sincerity and 
zeal? Here are people who have broken 
away from the demon-worship of their 
fathers and ancestors, many of whom were 
then brought under the influence of the 
Welsh Calvinistic Methodist Mission, but 
not meeting there what they craved for, 
have sought and found salvation in Unit- 
arianism, and upon whom now all kinds 
of influence aie used by the Trinitarians 
to induce them to recant. No one 
attending their services and living 
amongst them can doubt their heartiness ; 
and in their devotional week-evening 
meetings—I speak of those I have at- 
tended at Jowai—when they pray and 
speak together, their simple piety appears, 
perhaps, more manifest than in their 
formal Sunday services. Of course, they 
have their lapses. What* Church or 
denomination even amongst civilised and 
Christianised Westerns has not? But I 
am assured by an independent authority 
—I wish I were at liberty to mention the 
name—that, as a whole, the members of 
these {little Unitarian congregations are 
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examples of life and conduct to their 
neighbour. 

At Jowai a Unitarian Day-school has 
been in existence since August, 1898. On 
Tuesday, April 25, the number on the roll 
was forty-four, thenumber of pupils present 
thirty—Ist Class three, 2nd Class two, 3rd 
Class three, 4th Class (infants) twenty-two. 
As Mr. Sunderland.and Mr. Harwood had 
done, I put Classes 1, 2, and 8 through a 
brief examination in various subjects. 
Generally speaking, the answers were 
- much more satisfactory than I expected. I 
noticed that the younger boys and girls 
read English more fluently and accurately 
than the elder ones. The physical drill, 
conducted by Mr. Kissor Singh, was re- 
markably well done. The whole school 
was put by the head-teacher through the 
tonic sol-fa scale, and sang several songs 
in excellent tone. Some needle, knitting, 
and crochet work done by the 4th Class 
seemed to me—though I am no better 
judge of these things than are many of 
_H.M.’s Inspectors in England—to be ex- 

ceedingly neat. Two years ago two boys 
from this school passed the Government 
Primary Examination. At the last in- 
spection four boys went in for this ex- 
amination, The results have reeently— 
not a bad proportion out of classes which 
number only eight or ten pupils—been 
announced. The four boys have passed. 
One of them stands at the head of all the 
passes from the whole of the schools in 
the Khasi and Jaintia Hills, and has won 
a small scholarship. Bravo! This is a 
feather in the cap of. the Jowai Unitarian 
School. These successes reflect great 
credit on the head-teacher. Our friends 
are naturally and justifiably elated. To 
Unitarians in England it would seem but 
a very trifling affair; but here it is an 
event of importance, and will have weight 
in the community. 

While I am on the subject of day- 
schools, I may mention that afew days ago 
a deputation from the village of Kafa— 
three days’ journey from here—came to 
Jowai, having been told that an English 
minister was there, to plead for the institu- 
tion of a school on the same basis as the 
Jowai Unitarian School, There is a school 
in Mulapur, their market town, but it is 
too far away for the Kafa children to 
attend. In Kafa, they stated, there are 
between fifty and sixty families, and the 
’ children are. growing up in ignorance. 
Their parents want them trained, and 
they had sent some of their number to 
beseech me to have a school opened, they 
being willing to provide a building. Their 
appeal, interpreted to me, was earnest and 
pathetic. Here is an open door. I have 
no doubt whatever but such opportunities 
as this will multiply. 

T visited Nongtalang, Mr. Kissor Singh 
and other friends accompanying me. 
Nongtalang is twenty-three miles from 
Jowai, and ths journey takes two days for 
a European in consequence of the steep 
gradieuts. No Huropean has been known 
to make it since Mr. Sunderland was there 
in the spring of 1896. It is made by 
Westerns in a Thappa. A Thappa isa 
bamboo chair in which the traveller is 
carried on the back of acoolie. Several 
coolies are required, as the road _ to 
Jarain is up and down hill, and from 
Jarain onward it is a rocky bridle-path 
with precipitous ascents and descents, 
perilous to any one not native and to the 
manner born. ‘There was a Welcome 
Meeting on Saturday evening, April 29. | 


‘management of the mission. 


At the services on the Sunday there were 
excellent congregations. Mr. Kissor Singh 
admitted three into membership. I bap- 
tised three children and delivered a dis- 
course. My appearance and _ brief 
residence in Nongtalang were a pheno- 
menon. From the hour of my arrival to 
the hour of my departure, with the 
exception of the two nights, the house 
where I stayed was surrounded by 
children and adults, whose curiosity to 
see a white man and his ways seemed 
insatiable. But I was soon on good terms 
with all of them (although I could not 
speak to them in Khasi) and received 
scores of ‘ Khublei’s”—a word which 
combines an expression of goodwill with 
the wish, God bless you! From the way 
the youngsters presently began to crowd 
around one to be shaken by the hand and 
patted on the cheek I flattered myself 
that I had speedily become a general 
favourite! Our Uniturian friends at 
Nongtalang have proved their fidelity and 
steadfastness. I was glad to be amongst 
them, on the spot where the sound of the 
Unitarian gospel was first heard in these 
hills—a spot consecrated by the life of 
the first Unitarian of Nonetalang, the 
late U. Heb Poblong, described by all 
who knew him as one of God’s saints, and 
in his day a light in a dark place. His 
brother is one of the devoted company of 
Nongtalang Unitarians. 

By the way, it is often said that the 
temperature of these hill-stations offers an 
agreeable relief to the overwhelming heat 
of the plains. But there is no rule with- 
out an exception. For example, on the 
return journey from Nongtalang to Jarain 
on Monday, May 1, the thermometer in 
the shade —fixed in the inside of a covered 
hamper—registered 110 Fah.! Refresh- 
ingly cool! On the same day and-on 
several days before and since even 
Shillong was said to be hke a Turkish 
bath, 

It is interesting to note that among 
the Khasi publications in use in these con- 
eregations, and in constant use among the 
young people of Jowai, is a Catechism, 
compiled by Mr. Robin Roy with a pre- 
face by Mr. Kissor Sigh. Mr. Roy 
gathered his material from the late Dr. 
Crosskey’s “ First Lessons in Religion,” 
Channing’s “Catechism,” Dr. A.D. 
Tyssen’s “ Reformed Catechism,’ Minot 
J. Savage’s “Unitarian Catechism,” and 
Mr. C. F. Dole’s “ Catechism.” I am told 
that Mr. Robin Roy’s compilation is very 
well done. The fact that the literature he 
has used has found its way to these hills 
is itself significant of much. 

What is to be the future of Unita- 
rianism in this mountainous region, and 
among people the great mass of whom are 
still children of nature? All these con- 
eregations are unanimous that the great 
need is that of an English minister to 
superintend and guide the movement. At 
present it is controlled, and necessarily 
controlled, by a man of marked individu- 
wlity and strong force of character, who 
throws his whole heart and soul, his 
leisure time and ability, into it; but he 
cannot go on for ever; and, besides that, 
circumstances may arise which would 
compel a considerable curtailing of the 


/work he now does in religious reforms. 


In view of future possibilities, a man is 
wanted capable physically, mentally, and 
in business habits, of undertaking the 
It is the 
opinion of all the Unitarians, and of some 


of trustworthy judgment who are not 
Unitarians, that such a man must come 
from England, He need not be a man of 
great mental powers, but he should have 
a big, loving heart, should be patient, 
tactful, forbearing, sympathetic. The 
people are still in a backward condition, 
and it requires an infinite amount of 
patience, forbearance, and long-suffering 
to deal with them. But such a man would 
touch responsive chords in the heart of 
these hill-folk, and would bind them to 
him with cords of love. Is there no young 
man at Manchester College, Oxford, or at 
the Home Missionary College, Manchester, 
no young man like the late martyr- 
missionary of our London Domestic 
Miss:on, the Rev. A. H. Wilson (I forbear 
to mention our living Domestic Mission- 
aries), who would give himself, for the 
love of God and man, to this work? Itis 
not an easy work; it is a toilsome, 
laborious work, demanding an _ inex- 
haustible treasure of kindness and affec- 
tion ; but it is a noble work, and he who 
would consecrate himself to it would 
receive an abundant reward in the out- 
flowing of the love of the people, and in 
seeing them gradually rising, under his 
influence, to a higher plane of life. May 
God inspire the heart of some young man 
amongst us to undertake this Christ-like 
mission ! 8. Fuercurr WiILniams. 


HENRY VAUGHAN, SILURIST. 
Ine 


Wuar turned Henry Vaughan’s mind in 
the direction of medicine we do not know. 
It may well have been the temporary sojourn 
of his brother Thomas in his neighbour- 
hood; for we find among the mass of 
Henry’s translations, which range from 
his earliest effort in Juvenal, through 
Boethius (by the way, his renderings of 
the Metres of this author strike me as far 
the best of his verse - translations), 
Paulinus, and Anselm, to contemporary 
foreign writers, one of a work by 
H. Nollius on ‘ Hermetical Physick” ; 
and it can hardly be mere coincidence that 
Thomas translated, about the same time 
a work of the same author, entitled “ The 
Chymists’ Key to Shut and to Open.” But 
happily for Henry, he developed his own 
“medicinal geny,’ not so much in the 
direction of physical mysticism, as in 
that of the practical work of a country 
doctor. He pursued his studies at home, 
and never took a medical degree. The 
ordinary qualification of the provincial 
practitioner, before his date and after, was 
a bishop’s licence ; but there were now no 
bishops, and Vaughan did without it. 
Thenceforth we think of him as, for fifty 
years, the constant minister to the needs of 
others throughout a wide country district, 
till his death in 1695. 

His poems arrange themselves at once 
under two heads, secular and sacred. On 
the secular side, the early volume had two 
successors, ‘Olor Iscanus” (The Swan of 
Usk) 1651 ; and long after the Restoration, 
“Thalia Rediviva,’ 1678, the collected 
scraps of many years, epistles to friends, 
playful verses to a lady (Htesia, this time, 
not Amoret), written as if to remind a 
younger generation that all the gallantry 
does not belong to the Sedleys, Dorsets, 
and Rochesters. But in the whole of 
Vaughan’s secular poems there is hardly 
oue that is worth learning by heart, or 
deserving of a place in’ a “ Golden 
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Treasury.” They are vers d’occasion, full 
of forced conceits and artificial quips and 
cranks. And, strange to say, they bear 
hardly a trace of that observation of, and 
sympathy with, nature, which keeps an 
evergreen spot in even the most lugubrious 
of the religious poems. Precisely when 
Henry Vaughan found his true soul, of 
which the religious poems are the issue ; 
how he arrived at a higher plane, on 


which the natural and the spiritual are’ 


mutually interpretative; what personal 
experience it was that made the scholarly 
versifier into a poet, and lifted the good 
churchman from the letter into the spirit, 
I suppose we shall never know. We pick 
up a circumstance here and there. His 
“Flores Solitudinis” (1654) are “collected 
in his sickness and retirement’’: he speaks 
of his “ peevish inconstant state of health”: 
in his poems, are unmistakable allusions to 
sorrows, partings, and bereavements. 
And at some time when he was deso- 
late and stricken dumb, he found speech 
in the word, and new life in the spirit, of a 
brother poet, George Herbert, so he says ; 
and what a happy providence it was! 
Herberts’ “ Temple,” published in 1633, 
had reached a sixth edition by 1641. 
Herbert represents everything that 
Vaughan, by tradition and education, held 


to. be essential{in religion and worship : he 
always finds something in nature respon- 


sive to his mood, and opens his readers 
eyes to see it, in keen unmistakable ways ; 
and further, there is in Herbert just that 
which gave expression to the soul of 
Vaughan at a time of solitude and depres- 
sion—a contrition with regard to the 
past, and a sense of divine chastening, 
which seems to us, as we look back upon 
those sweet and innocuous lives, some- 
what morbid and unnatural. 

Herbert writes, while waiting to know 
the meaning of pains and losses and dis- 


appointments, in one of his “ Afflic- 

tions” :— 

At first thou gav’st me milk and sweet- 
nesses, 


I had my wish and way ; 
My days were strawed with flowers and 
happinesses ; 
There was no moneth but May. 
But with my years sorrow did twist and 
grow, 
And made a party unawares for wo. 
My flesh began unto my soul in pain, 
Sicknesses cleave my bones, 
Consuming agues dwell in ev’ry vein, 
And tune my breath to grones. 
Sorrow was all my soul: I scarce believed, 
Till grief did tell me roundly, that I lived. 


When I got health, thou'took’st away my life, 
And more ; for my friends die: 
My mirth and edge was lost; a blunted 
knife 
Was of more use then I. 
Thus thinne and lean without a fence or 
friend, ‘ 
I was blown through with ev’ry storm and 
winde. 


Whereas my birth and spirit rather took 
The way that takes the town; 
Thou didst betray me to a lingering book, 
And wrap me in a gown. 
I was entangled in the world of strife, 
Before I had the power to change my life. 
Vaughan looks back upon the past 
with stronger self-condemnation, and sees 
it through the medium of the experiences 
of a particular period of conversion ; thus 
in his “ Garland ” :— 
When first my youthfull, sinfull age 
Grew master of my wayes, 
Appointing errour for my page, 
And darknesse for my dayes ; 


I flung away, and with full crie 


Of wild affections, rid 


In post for pleasures ; bent to trie 


All gamesters that would bid. 

I played with fire, did counsell spurn, 
Made life my common stake ; 

But never thought that fire would burn, 


Or that a soul could ake. 
* * * * * * 


I sought choice bowres, haunted the spring, 


Cull’d flowres and made me posies ; 
Gave my fond humurs their full wing, 
And crown’d my head with roses. 


But at the height of this careire 


I met with a dead man, 
Who noting well my vain abear, 
Thus unto me began: 
Desist, fond fool, be not undone ; 
What thou hast cut to-day 
Will fade at night, and with this sun 
Quite vanish and decay. 
Flowres gather’d in this world, die here ; if 


thou 
Wouldst have a wreath that fades not, let 


them grow, 
And grow for thee. 
shall find 
A garland, where comes neither rain nor 
wind. 

Thanks to Izaak Walton, we know the 
story of the saddening and renewing of 
Herbert. The story of Vaughan’s out- 
ward lot and inward struggles, during his 
long days of retired life by the “ chrystal 
Usk,” we only dimly gather from his 
sacred poems. : 

“Silex Scintillans: or Sacred Poems 
and Private Hjaculations, by Henry 
Vaughan, Silurist,” was published in 1650, 
and re-appeared in a second edition in 
1655; this edition being a re-issue of the 
first, with the addition of a Preface and a 
second part. This volume is the source of 
all the poems which represent Vaughan in 
modern selections. Dr. Martineau’s 
“ Hymns of Praise and Prayer” contains 
no less than eight*—and certainly eight of 
the best—which I shall assume to be 
within my reader’s reach and therefore 
refrain from quoting. One of them, how- 
ever, ‘They are all gone into the world 
of light”—surely one of the most 
pathetic memorials of bereavement and 
loneliness in our language—reminds us 
how little we know of the authovr’s 
personal history. At the age of:thirty- 
three, at most, he speaks as if he were 
sitting alone among the ashes of all he 
has loved. Dr. Grosart thinks, and justly, 
that there are in the poems indications of 
two great sorrows occurring about the 
same time, and interprets them as the 
loss of a young wife, and the death of a 
young brother. As to the first, we can 
hardly doubt the application of such lines 
as the following :— 

O calm and sacred bed, where lies 

In death’s dark mysteries 

A beauty far more bright 

Than the noon’s cloudless light... 
Sleep, happy ashes! blessed sleep ! 
While haplesse I still weep ; 

Weep that I have out-liy’d 

My life, and unreliev’d 

Must, soul-lesse shadow, so live on, 

Though life be dead, and my joys gone. 
As to the second, I think we may discern 
allusions to the death of more than one 
child of his own. There is the infant— 

Whose blossome-life 
Did only look about, and fall, 
Wearyed out in a harmless strife 
Of tears, and milk, the food of all! 

And another, surely, from whom the 
poet gained his deep interests in children’s 


Who spares them here, 


* Nos, 226, 295, 344, 426, 443, 540, 781, 785. 


life and thoughts, “those white designs 
which children drive,’ who “by meer 
playing go to Heaven.” And this one 
died too, leaving just those little relics 
which the parent cannot touch without a 
tear. 
Yet have I known thy slightest things, 

A Feather or a Shell 
A Stick, a Rod, which some chance brings, 

The best of us excell, 
Yea, I have known: these shreds outlast 

A faire-compacted frame— 

“The Heaven that lies abqut us in our 
infancy ” found its first poet in Vaughan ; 
and the analogy which has often been 
noted between his thought, as expressed in 
such lines as— 
Dear, harmless age! the short, swift span 
When weeping virtue parts with man ; 
An age of mysteries! which he 
Must live twice that would God’s face 
SCC. os 

and the theme of Wordsworth’s noble ode 
(Intimations of Immortality, &c.) receives 
further illustration in 


THE RETREATE. 

Happy those early dayes, when IL 

Shin’d in my Angell-infancy ! 

. Before I understood this place 

Appointed for my second race, 

Or taught my soul to fancy ought 

But a white, celestiall thoughi ; 

When yet I had not walked above 

A mile or two from my first Love, 

And looking back, at that short space, 

Could see a glimpse of his bright face ; 

When on some gilded Cloud or Flowre 

My gazing soul would dwell an houre, 

And in those weaker glories spy 

Some shadows of eternity ; 

Before I'taught my tongue to wound 

My conscience with a sinfull sound, 

Or had the black art to dispence 

A sev’rall sinne to ev’ry sence, 

And felt through all this fleshly dresse 

Bright shootes of everlastingnesse. 

O how I long to travel back 

And tread again that ancient track ! 

That I might once more reach that plaine 

Where first I left my glorious traine ; 

From whence th’ inlightened spirit sees 

That shady City of Palme trees. 

Would that the soul of Vaughan had 
often found such wings! But it was 
seldom that he could “fly away, and be 
at peace.” Restlessness, and a passionate 
sense of his own inconstancy and moodi- 
ness, seem to himself to be always keeping 
him at a low spiritual level. His heart is 
the flint, from which may be struck an 
occasional spark, but even this, perhaps, 
only by process of affliction. 

Lord.! thou didst put a soul here. If I must 
Be broke again, for flints will give no fire 
Without a steel, O let thy power cleer 

Thy gift once more, and grind this flint to 

dust ! : 


The sweet content which Herbert found 
in his brief ministry as a country parson, 
the feeling of being stayed upon order, 
and calmed by routine, does not lay its 
healing touch upon Vaughan. His happi- 
ness is shortlived ; ecstasy is succeeded by 
self-accusation ; his devotion is but the 
work of the unprofitable servant: open 
the book at random, and these are the 
plaints that meet the eye— 


How rich, O Lord, how fresh thy visits are ! 
I flourish, and once more 

Breathe all perfumes and spice ; 

I smell a dew like Myrrh, and all the day 

Wear in my bosome a full Sun; sueh store 
Hath one beame from thy eyes. 

But, ah, my God! what fruit hast thou of 
this ? 

What one poor leaf did ever I let fall 
To wait upon thy wreath ? 
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Thus thou all day a thankless weed dost | J. Duncan Donald. Mr. Peaston responded in an 


dress, 

And when th’ hast done, a stench or fog is 
all 
The odour I bequeath. 


We have the same thing more fully ex- 
pressed in the fine poem entitled ‘The 
Showre ”’; and the note rises to a wail at 
the end of ‘“ Anguish.” 


O! ’tis an easie thing © 
To write and sing ; 

But to write true, unfeigned verse 

Is very hard! O God, disperse 

These weights, and give my spirit leave 

To act as well as to conceive ! 

O my God, hear my cry: 
Or let me dye! 

The reader who seeks further acquaint- 
ance with Vaughan will find, I think, that 
it was given him to write “ true, unfeigned 
verse,’ redeemed, if by nothing else, by 
his knowledge of childhood and of nature, 
from the condemnation which has often 
been pronounced upon it as morbid in 
sentiment, and hard in style, even beyond 
“the inferior order of the school of con- 
ceit.” J. H. Opaurs. 
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[Notices and Reports for this Department should 
be as brief as possible, and be sent in by Thursday 
Morning.) 

ee 


APPEALS. 


London: Rhyl-street Domestic Mission.— 
The time has come when I again wish to ask the 
numerous friends of the poor for that kindly help on 
behalf of some of the poorest children, which are 
connected with our missions at Rhyl-street and 
Litcham-street. There are upwards of 800 in 
attendance. Many are sick, delicate children, and 
many of us this fine weather are, no doubt, 
reminded that the holiday time is drawing near 
when we look forward for the train to carry us to 
some country or seaside place, and much more do 
our poor children look forward to their annual 
excursion and the country from their dismal homes 
and surrountings. On behalf of the poor children 
of my Sunday - schools, I appeal to all those 
interested in the work of the missions to help me 
with contributions towards giving them their 
anticipated yearly treats.—Josmpm PoLLARD. Sub- 
scriptions or donations will be thankfully received 
by Miss Anna Sharpe, The Grove, Hampstead, 
N.W., or the Rey. Joseph Pollard, 21, Willes-road, 
N.W. 


ee 


London: Bell-street.—Mr. Gray wishes to 
thank all the frieads who kindly sent him goods for 
the rummage sale. He has not been able to send a 
personal acknowledgement in all cases, because some 
parcels came without a name on them, and in many 
cases the name was covered up by the label of the 
delivery company. 

London: Wood Green.—0On Sunday were held 
the Sunday-school anniversary and flower services 
—large and appreciative congregations on each 
occasion. Dr. Mummery discoursed in the 
morning on “ Leaves” and on “ Sacred Flowers ” in 
the evening. In the afternoon a most interesting 
service was conducted by Miss Sudbery and 
Mr. Skelt. . 

Newbury.—Attention is called to the advertise- 
ment of the special meeting to be held here July 7; 
visitors are assured of a very cordial welcome. 

Newcastle: Byker.—On the 15th inst. a meet- 
ing was held to introduce to the members Mr. 
Alex Peastov, who has undertaken the duties of 
lay-worker here. The chair was occupied by the 
Rey. Frank Walters, who cordially welcomed Mr. 
Peaston on behalf of the members. He 
could not help thinking that the appointment 
of such workers as Mr. Peaston had proved 
himself to be would be beneficial to many 
of our small congregations. Who, he asked, was so 
likely to enter into the joys and sorrows of the 
working man’s home than one who worked at 
the bench for his daily bread? Mr. Peaston had 
undertaken the superintendence of the Sunday- 
school, and would conduct the Sunday evening ser- 
vices, doing such visiting and organising work as 
time would permit. Addresses were also delivered 
by Mr. Robert Elliott, of Gateshead ; Mr. Fred. C. 
Slater, secretary of the N, and D.U.C.A. ; and Mr, 


address full of hope and enthusiasm. Letters were 
read from the Rev. Arthur Harvie and Mr. George 
G. Laidler, both of whom were unable to be 


| present. 


Rotherham.—On June 11, after morning service 
a presentation portrait of himself was given to Mr. 
Henry Leadbeater, who has for a long time been 
treasurer of the church, and who resigned a few 
months ago. Mr, George Housley made the pre- 
sentation, the Rey. W. Stephens presided, and the 
Rev. W. Blazeby sent a letter to be read. All 
testified warmly to the excellent services rendered 
by Mr. Leadbeater. In his reply, Mr. Leadbeater 
said he attended the old church in Down’s-row 
when Her Majesty was crowned, and in the course 
of his remarks recalled many names cherished and 
honoured by the congregation. 


OUR CALENDAR. 
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SUNDAY, June 25. 
—= 


GS It is requested that notice of any alteration 
in the Calendar be sent to the Publisher not 
later than Thursday Afternoon. 


Bermondsey, Fort-road, Upper Grange-road, 11 a.m. 
and 7 p.M., Rev. Harotp RyLer7, 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
11 a.M. and 7 P.M., Rev. FREDERIC ALLEN, 
Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 
11 a.M, and 7 p.m., Rey. J. Harwoop, B.A. 
Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-rd., West 

Croydon, 11 4,M. and 7 P.M., Rev, J. Pacu Horrs, 

Deptford, Church-street, 11.15 a.m. and 6,30 P.m., 
Rey. A. J. Marcaant. 

Essex Church, The Mall Notting-hill-gate, 11 a.m. 
and 7 P.M., Rev. F. K. FREESTON. 

Forest-gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 
11 4.M. and 6.30 P.m., Rev. H. Woops Pxrris. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham-place, 
11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. R. H. U. Bioor. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 a.m. and 
7 P.M., Rev. BRookE HEerRrForD, D.D. 

Highgate Hill, Unitarian Christian Church, 1] a.m. 
and 7 p.M., Rev. J. A. BEVINGTON, 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 a.m., 
and 7 p.M., Rey. G. Dawes Hicks, M.A., Ph.D. 

Kentish Town, Free Christian Church, Clarence- 
road, 11 a.M. and7 p.m., Rev. A. FarquHarson, 
Morning, “ Life’s Common Ways.” Evening, 
Why Give Thanks.” 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 a.m. and 7 P.M., Rev. 
T. E. M. Epwarps. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High-street, 
11 a.M. and 7 p.m., Rev. W. C. Pops. 

Little Portland-street Chapel, near Oxford-circus, 
11.15 a.m. and 7 P.m., Rev, H. Rawtinas, M.A. 
Morning, ‘“‘ The Polychrome Bible.” 

Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal Green, 
11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. W. G. Capman. 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 aM. and 6.20 P.M., 
Rey. G. Carrer. 

Plumstead, Common-road Unitarian Church,11 a.m. 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. L. Jenkins JONES. 

Richmond Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15 a.m. 
and 7 P.M., Rev. S. FARRINGTON. 

Stepney-Green, College Chapel, 11 a.m., Mr. Luck- 
ING TAVENER, and 7 p.M., Mr. CHANCELLOR. 

Stoke Newington, The Green, 11.15 a.m., Rev. W. 
Wooprna, B.A. 

Wandsworth Unitarian Christian Church East-hill, 
11 aM. and 7p.m., Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A, 
(Bicycles may be housed during service.) 

Wood Green, Unity Hall, 11 a.m. and 7 p.m, Rev. 
Dr. MUMMERY. 


EEE 


PROVINCIAL. 


Batu, Trim-street Chapel, 11 a.M. and 6.30 P.m., 
Rev. F. W. STANLEY. 

BeprorpD, Library (side room), 11.15 a.m., Rev. 
ROWLAND HILL. 

BrrMineHam, Church of the Messiah, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 p.m., Rev. L. P. Jacks, 

BuacKkroon, Banks-street, North Shore, 10.45 a.m 
and 6.30 P.m., Rev. W. Binns. 

BiackPoon, Unitarian Lay Church, Masonic Hall, 
Waterloo-road, South Shore, 6.30 P.M. 

Bootie, Free Church, Stanley-road, 11 a.M., Rev. 
D. Davis, and 6.30 p.m., Rev. H. W. HAWKES. 

BougNEeMouTH Unitarian Church, West-hill-road, 
11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. C. C. Coz. 

Briguton, Christ Church (Free Christian), New-road, 
North-street, 11 a.m. and 7P.m., Rev. A. Hoop, 

Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 a.M, and 
7 P.M., Rev. GEORGE STREET, 

QGanTeRBURY Blackfriars, 11 a.m, 


Dau and Watmer, Free Christian Church, High- 
st., 11 a.M.and 6.30 P.M. 

Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 P.M., Rev. S. Burrows. 

EAsTzourng, Lismore-road, Terminus-road 11a.M, 
and 6.30 p.M., Rev. G. St. Crarr, 

GuiLprorD, Ward-street Church, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 p.m., Mr. E. S. Lane Buoxnanp. 

HorsHaM, Free Christian Church, Worthing-road, 
11 A.M. and 6.30 p.m., Rev. J. J. MARTEN, 

Leeps, Mill Hill, 10.45 a.m. and 6,30 p.m., Rey. 
C. Hargrove, M.A. 

Liscarp (Concert Hall), for New Bricuron and Dis: 
TRICT, 11 a.M. and 6.30P.mM., Rev. J. M. Connex, 

LiveRroon, Hope-street Church, 11 a.m, Mr. Brier 
CHANDRA Pat, of the Brahmo Somaj, and 6.30 
P.M., Rev. A. CoBDEN SMITH, 

LivERPooL, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 p.m, Mr. HERBERT Rix, B.A, 

LIVERPOOL, Ullet-road, Sefton Park, 11 a.m. and 
7p.M., Rev. Dr. Kuzmn. Evening, “ Unitarian 
Christianity : What it is, and what ib is not,” 

MANcHESTER, Sale, 11 a.M. and 6.30 p.m. Rey, 
J. ForRzEST, 

MANCHESTER, Strangeways, 10.30 a.m, and 6.30. P.M. 
Anniversary Services, Rev. CHas. Roper, B.A. 

Mareare, Forester’s Hall (Side Entrance) Union- 
crescent, 11 a.m., Mr. P. Bonn. 

OxrorD, Manchester College, 11.30 a.m., Rev, 
J. E. Carpenter, M.A. 

PortsMouTH, General Baptist: Chapel, St, Thomas- 
street, 6.45 p.m., Mr. THomas Bonn, 

PortsmMourTH, High-street Chapel, 11 a.m and 
6.45 p.m., Mr. G. Cosens Prior. 

Ramscate, Assembly Rooms, High-street, 6.30 P.M.» 
Mr, P. Bonn. 

READING, Unitarian Free Church London-road, 
11,15 a.M.and 6.30 P.M.,Rev.H. A. VoysEy, B.A. 

SoarBorovucH, Westborough, 10,45 a.M.and 7 P.M, 
Rev. Denby Agate, B.A. 

SourHrort, Portland-street Church, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 P.m., Rev. C. H. WELLBELOVED. 

Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 p.m., Rey. A. E. O’Connor. 

TUNBRIDGE WELLS, Mechanics’ Institute, Dudley» 
road, 11 a.m., Mr. W. J. Tuszs, and 6.30 p.m, 
Mr. OC. TatrersHaLt Dopp. 

York, St. Saviourgate Chapel, 11 a.M. and 6.30 P.M, 
Rev. T, R. SKEMP. 


ry 


Carre Town, Free Protestant Unitarian Church, 
Hout-street, 6.30 p.m., Rev. R. BALMFORTH, 


OUTH-PLACE ETHICAL SOCIETY, 

SOUTH-PLACE, FINSBURY.—June 25th, 

at 11.15, Dr. MONCURE CONWAY, “The New 
Gospel and its Propagation.” 


THICAL RELIGION SOCIETY, 

STEINWAY HALL, PORTMAN-SQUARE, 

S.W.—June 25th, at 11.15, Dr. WASHINGTON 
SULLIVAN, “ Diabolism and Hysteria.” 


ULPIT SUPPLY.— The Rey. W. 

STODDART, B.A., is at LIBERTY to take 

occasional Sunday duty.—30, West Bank, Stamford- 
hill, London N. 


OMESTIC HELP.—A_ thoroughly 
Domesticated Lady wanted to assist in 
housework in a business house. Two servants kept. 
Apply, stating all particulars, to Mrs, Francis, 
London House, Deal. 


ANTED, for September, by Ex- 

perienced Teacher, post as GUVERNESS, 

Camb. Higher Local Honours. English subjects, 

Botany, French, German, elementary Latin and 

Mathematics. Handwork.—Address, Miss ALcock, 
69, Queen’s-road, East Grinstead, Sussex. 


MARRIAGES. 


Gorton—Lanarip¢de—On June 14, by the Rey. 
T. E. M. Edwards, at Westgate Chapel, Lewes, 
the Rev. T, A. Gorton to Kate Langridge, both 
of Lewes. 

RopezER—Munn—On the 21st inst,, at Unity Church, 
Islington, by the Rev. Dr. Hicks, Samuel 
Thompson Rodger, to Eliza, youngest daughter 
of Mr. Richard Munn, all of Islington. 


DEATHS. 

Maxwett—On June 17th, at 61, Leonard-street, 
Hull, David Maxwell, Engineer, in his 80th 
year. 

Morr—On June 13th, Albert Julius Mott, of 
Detmore, Charlton Kings, near Cheltenham, 
aged seventy-seven years, 
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ATTHEW HENRY’S CHAPEL, 
CHESTER. 


BI-CENTENARY RESTORATION FUND. 


The roof and ceiling of the Ancient Chapel (1700) 
are now dangerous. The architects recommend 
entirely new ones. Much dilapidated in other 
respects, renovation is urgently needed. The cost 
of these restorations will be £750, or more: 
Towards this sum the congregation and trustees, 
with some old members and friends, have sub- 
scribed £320, which may be increased. The British 
and Foreign Unitarian Association has given £50, 


£ os. d 
Amount already acknowledged... 492 11 6 
His Grace the Duke of Westminster, KE G. 10 0 0 
Lady O’ Hagan, Burnley are 2 EY 
Miss Warren, London ... Aon oe Cine) 
John Pownall, Esq., Llangollen Db 20m 10 
Mrs. E. S. Beale, London 2.0 0 
Mrs, E. Powell, Chester n ee eA) 
Mrs. Tasker, Chester... a5 a7) 
“ Brother and Sister ” 5 20550, 
John Harrison, Esq., London Are s0 
Rey. J. C. Street, Shrewsbury .. 010 6 


Further donations will be peavatuligy received by 
Rev. H. 1. ROBERTS, Brook Lodge, and Mr. WM. 
ORRETT, 15, Foregate-street, Chester, and ac- 
knowledged in the Inquirer and Christian Life. 


GREAT GATHERING of Unit- 
arians will take place at NEWBURY, on 
FRIDAY, July 7th, 1899. 

Refreshments will be provided for visitors from 
12 till 2 o’clock. A Service will be held in the 
Chapel at 3 o’clock, conducted by the Rev. T. EK. M. 
Epwarpbs, the Sermon being preached by the Rev. 
H. SHAEn Sotty, M.A., of Bridport. 

At 5 o’clock there will be a Tea in the Temper- 
ance Hall, ‘Tickets, 1s. each. 


At 7 o’clock a PUBLIC MEETING will be held 
in the Chapel, at which the following gentlemen 
have promised to attend :—Sir John T. Brunner, 
Bart., M.P., F. Maddison, Esq., M.P., J. Cogan 
Conway, Esq, G. H. Chitty, Esq., Richard Eve, 
Esq., C. Fenton, Esq., Geoffry New, Esq. (Mayor 
of Evesham), the Revs. Frederic Allen, Walter 
Lloyd, E. A. Voysey, E. C. Bennett, T. Bond, and 
many others. 

Collections will be taken at both the Service and 
the Meeting in aid of a Fund for Repairing and 
Renovating the ancient Chapel at Newbury, one of 
the earliest and most perfect examples of the 
Seventeenth Century Meeting House. 

Friends intending to be present will oblige by 
sending a Postcard to 

THOS. H. STILLMAN, 
Treasurer of the Chapel, 
133, Bartholomew-street, Newbury. 


ESTABLISHED 1851, 
j Be eS 1B. e8 2s 


SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, CHANCERY Lanz, LonDoN 


TWO AND A-HALF PER CENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS 
of minimum monthly balance, when not drawn 
below £100. 

STCCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES pur- 
chased and sold. 


—— 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT, 

For the encouragement of Thrift, the Bank re- 
ceives small sums on deposit and allows Interest 
Monthly, on each completed £1, 

IRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY, 
. HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR 
TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH. 
IRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY, 
HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 
FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANAC, Post free on 

application 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manger 


V ANTED, intelligent bright YOUNG 

LADY (with Kinubrereen, training pre- 
ferred) to take entire charge of two children (girl 
55 years, boy 34 years) ; good sewing necessary.— 
Address, stating experience and salary required, 
Mrs. P. J. Winser, Heath Field, Bebington, 
Cheshire. 


Schools, ete, 


ASTLE HILL LADIES’ COLLEGE, 
NETHER STOWEY, SOMERSET, 


PRINCIPAL Miss THORNE, M.C.P., 
Assisted by efficient English & Foreign Governesses. 


Charming situation among Quantock Hills, two 
miles from Bristol Channel. Extensive grounds, 
tennis-lawn, gymnasium, Cow kept. All exams. 
Reference kindly permitted to the Rey. T, B. Broad- 
rick, Bridgwater. Terms moderate. 


DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS (Limirzep), BIRMINGHAM, 
ESTABLISHED 1876. 


Hzapd Misrress:—Miss G, TARLETON YOUNG 
(Girton College, Cambridge ; Medizeval and Modern 
Languages Tripos. For three years Student of 
Languages and Continental Methods of Teaching in 
Germany and France). 


BOARDING HOUSE, 
Thorne Hill, Augustus-road, Edgbaston. 

Pleasant Situation ; Electric Light, ye Garden. 
Sanitary arrangements certified by J. E. Wilcox, 
Esq., A.M.I.C.E. 

House Mistress—Miss WELLS. 
Residsnt—Miss S. BE. Wuuts, B.A. 

Assistant House Mistress— Miss K. CHampers, M.A. 


IGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
SOUTH MARINE TERRACE, 
ABERYSTWITH. 


Mrs. MARLES THOMAS, 


PRINCIPAL 


wes 


Pupils most successfully prepared for Public 
Examinations. Scholarships have been obtained 
at the University Colleges. Special attention paid 
to the physical side of education, Gymnasium. 
Swedish drill. : 


ILTON LODGE SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS 5, EATON PLACE, BRIGHTON. 


PRINCIPAL ... 
ENGLISH TEACHER ... 
VIOLIN AND PIANO ... 


Mrs. pE WASGINDT. 

Miss FOX, B.A. (London). 

Miss pE WASGINDT, 
(Frankfort Conservatoire), 

Careful Home Training. Special attention to 
Conversational French and German. Pupils pre- 
pared for Oxford and Cambridge Local Examina- 
tions. 


jj Lee SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


PrinorPaLs—Miss J. F. GRUNER (Certif. Student 
of Girton College), Moorcroft, Hindhead, 
_ Surrey. 
Miss MACRAE MOIR (Cambridge Higher 
Local), Lingholt, Hindhead, Surrey. 


The aim of the School is to combine tae ad- 
vantages of a good Boarding School with a thorough 
Education and healthy outdoor life. Girls may be 
prepared for College-entrance and other examina- 
tions. 

The district of Hindhead is one of the healthiest 
parts of England, and much recommended by 
doctors for its bracing air and gravel soil. 

Miss Morr receives ten boarders in a thoroughly 
well-built modern house, with southern aspect. 
Great attention is paid to healthful conditions of 
life. References allowed to parents of present and 


past pupils, 
Terms for Board and Education on application 
to the Principals. 


Schools, ete. 


THE OWENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER. 


ALL OF: RESIDENCE FOR 
WOMEN STUDENTS (Ashburne House, 
Victoria Park, Manchester). 
Warden—Miss HELEN M. STEPHEN. 

The HALL will be OPENED in OCTOBER 
NEXT. Fees for board and residence, 36 to 60 
guineas for the session (thirty-three weeks). At 
least three Bursaries offered, Applications from 


intending residents to the Warden or to the Secre- 


taries, Miss A, M. CookE and Professor 8. ALEX-~ 
ANDER, Owens College. 


DUCATION. “THE OXFORD 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 


Mr. RUSSELL SCOTT, Jun. (M.A., Balliol 
College, Oxford, Assistant Master at the above 
School), will take two or three BOARDERS be- 
tween nine and twelve years of age, and offers 
special facilities for those wishing to learn French 
or Music. - 

This School, which is well known for its success 
and efficiency, prepares chiefly for the Winchester 
and Rugby Scholarships. 

Reference is invited to the Rey. J. Hstlin 
Carpenter, Manchester College, Oxford. 

Prospectus and information from R, Scott, Jun., 
18, Manor-place, Oxford. 


— 


l TtHCENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY 
ADELAIDE-PLACE, LONDON BRIDGE, 


Interest on Loans reduced to Four-and-a-half 
per Cent, 
DirEcTORS. 
Chairman — Sir H. W. Lawrence, Bart., 21 
Mincing-lane, E.C. 
Deputy-Chairman—Marx H, Jupan, A.R.1.B.A., 
7, Pall Mall, S.W. 
¥. H, ‘A. HARDOASTLE, F.S.L, 5, Old Queen-st., 8. W. 
Miss Orme, 118, Upper Tulse- hill, 8.W, 
STEPHEN SEAWARD Tay er, 151, Brixton- road, S.W. 
and Mrs. Henry Ror, 1, Randolph-gardens, NW. 


PREFERENCE SHARES £10, Interest 43 per 
cent. DEPOSITS received at 3, 33, and 4 per cent., 
withdrawable at short notice. 

~LIBERAG ADVANCES promptly made. 
Monthly repayment, including principal, premium 
and interest for each £100 advanced—21 years, 
18s. 6d.; 18 years, 14s. 9d.; 15 years, 168. 1d. ; 
10 years, £1 1s. 8d. Survey Fee to £500, half-a- 
guinea. 3 


Special facilities given to persons desiring to pur- 
chase houses for their own occupation. Prospectus 


free. 
FREDERICK LONG, Manager. 


FREDK. LONG & SON, 


AUCTIONEERS, SURVEYORS, HOUSE & LAND AGENTS 
4%, Adelaide Place, London Bridge, E.C. 


Rents Collected, and the entire management of 
Property in any part of London or Suburbs under- 
taken. Valuations for Probate, &c, 


COTCH TWEEDS and SERGES at 

Mill Prices, Ladies’ or Gents’; best quality 

only. Patterns post free; orders carriage paid.— 
Go. McLrop & Sons, Hawick N.B. 
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ATTORNEY GENERAL 


Ve 


The Trustees and Committee of 
St. Saviourgate Chapel, 
York, England. 


————+¢-—___—_ 


The Presbyterian cause in York dates from 
about 1663, and the Meetinghouse was built 
jn 1692. It was conveyed by the Subscribers 
to certain Trustees to the end that it ** shall 
be used and employed as a meeting place 
for religious worship or what other use or 
uses the said............(Trustees),.......06608 
their heirs or suecessors, shall think most 
convenient,’’ 

The original Congregation and Ministers 
were, of course, Trinitarian. 

The Rev. Newcome Cappe, who was 
appointed in 1755, is recorded to have been 
the first preacher of Unitarian Doctrines in 
the Chapel, and the subsequent ministers, 
the Revs. Charles Wellbeloved, G. Vance 
Smith, Charles H. Wellbeloved, F. Sydney 
Morris, and William Mellor, were all 
ministers of the Unitarian Body. Therehas 
never been any creed formulated on behalf 
of the congregation, but from time to time, 
occupying ministers have published state- 
ments of their views. The Trustees have 
never interfered nor been asked to interfere 
with any minister nor with the occupying 
congregation, on the ground that he or they 
were not fulfilling the conditions of the 
Trust. 

Nevertheless, in May, 1897, an action in 
the Court of Chancery was commenced, the 
expenses of which are being borne by a 
London lady, who has no connection with 
the congregation, It is brought against the 
Trustees of the Chapel and the then 
Members of its Committee at the instiga- 
tion, it is understood, of the late Rev. 
Robert Spears, Editor of the Christian Life, 
and claims 


1. ‘‘ An injunction to restrain the De- 
fendants, the Fabrie Trustees, from per- 
mitting the said Meeting house to be 
used for the propagation of Agnostic or 
Secularist or Atheistic Principles, 
Opinions or Doctrines, or otherwise 
than as a Meeting place for religious 
and well-disposed Christian people 
called Protestant Dissenters.’’ 

3. ‘* That such of the Fabric Trustees 
as hold opinions inconsistent with the 
trusts and purposes expressed in the 
indentures of 1692 and 1719 may be re- 
moved from the Trusteeship and fit and 
proper persons appointed Trustees in 
their stead.’’ = 

3. ‘* An injunction to restrain the 
Defendants, the members of the said 
Committee from appointing or per- 
mitting any person to preach or con- 
duct service in the said Meetinghouse 
who holds opinions or views antagon- 
istic to those expressed in the indentures 
of 1692 and 1719.’’ 

4. ** That the Defendants or some of 
them may be ordered to pay the cost of 
this action.’’ 


It must be noted that this action does not 
include the Trustees of the various endow- 
ments which the chapel enjoys, who would 
have bad money with which to resist the 
interference, but is only brought against 
those Trustees who hold the Chapel Fabric, 
who have not at their command even 
sufficient funds to maintain that fabric, and 
who are known to be persons whom an 
expensive lawsuit would certainly ruin. 
It is impossible to enter here fully into 
the various statements made in support of 
the above claims, it is sufficient to state 
shortly that the object of the action is to 


prevent the use of the Chapel for the pur-— 


poses of teaching the doctrines of Unitarianism 
as held by the majority of the Trustees and 
Congregation. Copies of the statement of 


Claim and Defence are deposited with | Counsel which will involve large outlays 


Messrs. Munby and Scott, Solicitors, 3, 
Blake Street, York; their London Agents, 
Messrs. Leesmith and Munby, 12, Great 
Swan Alley, Moorgate Street, London, 
E.C.; the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association, and the American Unitarian 
Association, and may be inspected; also 
copies of the final reply of the Plaintiffs 
which includes their submission ‘‘ that 
particular religious doctrines or opinions or 
a particular mode of regulating worship are 
on the face of the deeds and instruments 
declaring the trusts of the said Mecting- 
house required to be taught or observed 
therein.”’ 


Generally the position of the Defendants 
is—that the congregation for over 100 years 
have been on terms of fellowship with and 
affiliated to the other Congregations of the 
Unitarian body—that the views at present 
held by them are those of the broader or 
more extreme members of that body, and are 
the logical outcome of the spirit of progres- 
sive thought, which is the basis of Unit- 
arianism—they are convinced that the 
suecess of the Plaintiffs would involve the 
definition by a court of law of the terms 
‘* Worship,’’ ‘‘ Religious,’’ ‘* Christian,’’ 
‘Unitarian doctrines,’’ and others, and 
that such definitions would establish for 
all time a creed, enjoined by law on the one 
Dissenting Body which has always refused 
to formulate a creed—they see that if the 
open trust of the York Chapel is held to con- 
tain ‘‘particular religious doctrines ’’ so 
also will the other open Presbyterian, 
Baptist and Independent Trusts in England, 
and in such cases that the Dissenters’ 
Chapels Act will be no protection, and all 
these Chapels that are now Unitarian, or 
Free, or Free Christian, will be liable to be 
reclaimed by Trinitarian Dissenters. 


For these reasons, as well as for those 
more immediate to themselves, the Defen- 
dants are prepared to defend the action 
brought against them, leaving to their oppo- 
nents the onus of engaging in a persecution 
for opinion’s sake, but- they hold that this 
matter concerns every Unitarian and other 
lover of progressive religious thought all 
over the world, and they confidently appeal 
for contributions, both large and small, 
towards the expenses. 

An account, entitled—York Saint Saviour- 
gate Chapel Defence Account, has been 
opened at the York Branch of the National 
Provincial Bank of England, and contribu- 
tions to the Defence Fund can either be 
paid direct to that account or remitted by 
cheque to the undersigned, E. F. Lewin, 
Castlegate, York. 


We, the undersigned Defendants, under- 
take that all contributions so made shall be 
applied to secure a fair trial of the points at 
issue, and if by reason of the action being 
dismissed, with costs or otherwise, the 
amount subseribed shall be more than 
sufficient or not required, to return the 
contributions pro rata. 

The British and Foreign Unitarian Asso- 
ciation have been applied to and a deputa- 
tion from their Executive Committee was 
sent to York to meet the Congregation and 
report. As a result of that report the 
Plaintiffs have been approached by the 
Association Committee with a view to secure 
a peaceable settlement, but without pro- 
ducing the smallest effect. 


The action, commenced as stated in 1897, 
has been postponed for some time owing to 


the endeavours of T. Grosvenor Lee, Esq. | 


(President of the B. and F.U.A. 1897-98), 
but his mediation has now been finally 
rejected by the Plaintiffs and the case will 
probably come on for hearing in the Trinity 
term, before which time the Defendants 
should be put into a position to meet the 
considerable expense of preparing for trial 
and. briefing Counsel. Having regard to the 
eminent Counsel retained by the Plaintiffs 
it is thought expedient for the Defendants 


to attain the services of equally eminent ‘ 


for Counsel’s fees alone, 
EK. F. Lewin, 


JAMES BRownN, Trustees 
T. W. SHEPHERD, of the 
WILLIAM BELL, Fabric. 


J. R. RUSSELL, 
W.S. WATSON, 
F. D. Woop, 


THOMAS PLACE, Members 


JAMES WILLIAMSON, of 
JOHN COLBERT, Comuinittee, 
ANGELO BANKEs, 1897, 


THOMAS SMITH, 
WILLIAM JOHNSON, 
M. A. ATKINSON, 


N.B. — Contributions can be credited 
through any Branch of the National Pro- 
vincial Bank of England. Further copies 
of Appeal will be supplied on application. 


Hoary anv Restdence. 


—— 


A FEW young people received in 
PLEASANT HOME near Victoria. Terms 
moderate,—Mrs. Robert Turner, 94, Grosvenor- 
road, S.W. 


OARD and RESIDENCE, South of 


England. Healthy neighbourhood. Home 
comforts. Seven miles from Brighton, near South 
Downs. Station Hassocks (on main line L.B.S.C.).— 
Miss RowLanD, Gothic House, Hurstpierpoint. 


OARDING HOUSE.—THE FELL, 

TROUTBECK, WINDERMERIH, is situated 

550 feet above sea level, and about 24 miles from 

the station at Windermere. Every home comfort. 
Moderate terms, 


OURNEMOUTH. — Elvaston, West 
Clif, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT, 
Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the High- 
cliffe Hotel. 50 rooms. Full-sized billiard table. 
Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff Promenade. 
Due south. Near Unitarian Church.—Mr. and 
Mrs. Pocock. 


OURNEMOUTH.—Most comfortable 
private BOARDING-HOUSE ; close to sea ; 
sheltered among the Pines; south aspect. Billiard- 
room (full-sized table). Terms moderate.—Address, 
Miss CHALDECOTT, Stirling House, Manor-road. 


ye ce Seis eee BOARDING 
ESTABLISHMENT, near sea and lawns ; 
large pleasant rooms; bath and smoke rooms. 
Terms moderate.—Miss SILLIFANT, 11, Rochester- 
gardens, Hove. . 


ELIXSTOWEH. — Pleasant APART- 


MENTS at this healthy surny seaside resort. 
Close to new station and near the sea.—For terms, 
apply to Mrs. H. Rosinson, Kimberley House, 
Ranelagh-road. 


MES: A. H. GREEN (late of Oxford) 


receives girls, from 9 to 15 years of age, at 
her house, to attend by day Mr. Badley’s Boys’ 
School at Bedales, where her son and daughter are 
pupils.—Scaynes Hill House, Haywards Heath. 


T. LEONARDS.—“< Crantock,” 59, 
Warrior-square. First-class BOARD and 
RESIDENCE, newly furnished and redecorated. 
Sea View, excellent cuisine, billiard room, sanitary 
certificate-—Mr. and Mrs. Sipney P. Porrer. 


WEST CENTRAL HOTEL} 


Proprietor, 


FREDERIC SMITH. 


This first-class Hotel, conducted on strictly Temper & 
ance principles, is commended by the Rev. C. Aked, him 
Liverpool ; Rev. Rowland Hill, Bedford ; Rev. G. Vance fe 
Smith, D.D., Bowden, Cheshire; Rev. J. C. Street, & 
Birmingham ; Rev. Charles A. Berry, D.D., Wolver- 
hampton; Rey. Charles Garrett, Liverpool ; Rev. Canon By 
Howell, Wrexham; Rev. A. B. Grosart, LL.D., Black- #& 
burn; Dr. Norman Kerr, London, &c. Central, Quiet, = 
Exceptionally Clean, Moderate in Charges. Spacious — 
Coffee Rooms, Visitors’ Drawing Rooms, Baths, &c. 
Breakfast or Tea, 1s. 3d. to 2s. Rooms, ls. 6d. to 2s. 6d. & 

ervice, 9d, Printed Tariff on Application. 


75, 77, 79, 97, 99, 101, 103, 105, : 
SOUTHAMPTON ROW, RUSSELL SQ., LONDON, 
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LONDON PERMANENT CHAPEL-|LONDON PERMANENT CHAPEL- 


BUILDING FUND. 


oo 


The following Contributions have already been 
promised towards the £12,000 that it is intended 
to raise during 1899-1900. Bb 
: £ 

.. 6,206 

~ 200 


& 


Amounts already acknowledged 
Mrs, Nettlefold, Birmingham... 
The President of the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association ... 
Mr. Henry W. Gair, Liverpool 
Mrs. Alfred Collier and Family 
Miss Ellen M. Lawrence ane 
Miss C. A. Lawrence ... 
Mr. C. F. Pearson 
Mrs. C. F. Pearson... 
Mrs. George Buckton, Oxford... 
Mr. Stanley Chatfeild Clarke. : 
Dr. and Mrs. Vance Smith, Bowdon . 
Dr. and Mrs. H. Rayner ‘ eee 
Mr. Thos. B. Bowring (additional) 
Mrs. H. C. Briggs, Ambleside.. 
Mrs. T. Colfox, Bridport 
‘Lt.-Col. W. R. Trevelyan, Penzance .; 
Mr. H. J. Morton, Scarboro’ .., 
Mr. A. W. Worthington, Stourbridge . 
Mr. Hugh Atkins, Hinckley .. 
Rey. T. E. M. Edwards : 
Mr, W. Haslam, Bolton 
Mrs. Steer, Clifton ating: 
Mr. R. Affleck, Gateshead — 
Mr. H. J. Bakewell 
Mrs. James Hill é 
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FREDERICK NETTLEFOLD, 


FRANK PRESTON, Treasurers. 


CHAPEL. 


ANNUAL SUNDAY SCHOOL SERMONS, 
SUNDAY, June 25th. Preacher—Morning, 10,45; 
Evening, 6.30—Rey. A. LazEenBy, of Glasgow. 

Scholars’ Service conducted by the Rev. N. 
AnperTon, B.A., of Bolton, at 8, Collection at 
each Service. 


Tea provided after Afternoon Service at 4d. 
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BUILDING FUND. 


A Performance of 


MILTON’S “‘MASK OF COMUS,”’ 
With the Original Music by TAWES, 
will be given 


On SATURDAY, July 8th, at 4 o’clock, 
in the Grounds of 


UPPER HEATH, HAMPSTEAD, 


kindly lent by I. S. Lister, Esq., and the Misses 
LisTER (on the Bowling Green of the “Old Upper 
Flask,” where Clarissa Harlowe figures in 
Richardson’s novel), 


Under the management of Miss TayYuter, Mr. 
. McRaz Morr, and Mr. Savace Coopzr. 
Music under the direction of Miss Maup TURNER. 
The proceeds will be given to the London 
Unitarian Bazaar Fund. 


Womiystasasneesere series sear sees Mr. Savage Cooper. 
First Brother ...... Mr. Arthur Savage Cooper. 
Secaseaine Mr. Benson Lawford. 


LOE ire cahooamnoceen sonodoog Mrs. Herbert Teasdale 
PIN bie euete tis os cos teekcoetiet Miss Annie Lawrence 
Salvin ames casssecew ne Sana sadascoc a Miss Fisher. 


The following ladies and gentlemen will take 
part in the Comus Rout and Old English Songs 
and Dances in the Revels :—Mrs. W. Blake Odgers, 


Miss Mabel Lake, Miss Adela Stevens, Miss Foster, 


Miss Forbes, Miss M. Forbes, Miss Farquharson, 
Miss Sykes, Miss Napper, Miss Davey, Miss 
Freckleton, Miss Glover, Miss Wooding, Miss Ida 
Cooper, Miss May Cooper, &c.; Mr. Athelstan 
Taylor, Mr. Lawrence Epps, Mr. Biggs, Mr. Biss, 
Mr. Paul Jewitt, Mr. H. Jewitt, Mr. W. Lake, 
Mr. Frank Sudbery, Mr. F. Allen, Junr., Master J. 
Cooper, Master G..Cooper, Mr. Herbert Teasdale, 
Mr. Frank Odgers, Mr. Paul Freckleton, Mr. E. 
Bromley. 

Glee Singers :—Miss Fisher, Miss L. M. Sedgfield, 
Miss M. J. Smith, Miss Marian Sedgfield, Mr. F. 
Down, Mr. P. M. Dawson, Mr. W. Sedgfield. 

Orchestra (under the direction of Miss Maud 
Turner) :—Miss Winifred Robinson, Mrs. Macrae 
Moir, Miss J. Cole, Miss B. Cole, Miss M. Cole, Miss 
L. Cole, Miss D. Nettlefold, Miss Fookes, Miss M: 
Boulting, Miss Lake, Miss James, Miss Booth Scott, 
Miss Barker, Miss E. Robinson, Mr. F, W. Turner, 
Mr. E. Androde, Mr. J. Wooding, &c. Harp, Miss 
Ethel Lake ; Piano, Miss Mildred Turner. 


Prices of Tickets.—Reserved Seats, Numbered, 
10s. 6d. Un-numbered, 5s. and 2s. 6d. 


Tea and Coffee and other light refreshments will 
be provided, the price of which is included in the 
tickets. 

Tickets may be obtained of Miss Tayler, 151, 
Brixton-road, 8.W.; Miss Fisher, 272, Wightman- 
road, Hornsey ; Mr. McRae Moir, 4, Willoughby- 
road, N.W.; Mr. Savage Cooper, 57, Haverstock- 
hil], N.W.; Mr. Walter Sedgfield, 50, Whitehall 
Park, N., and of Mr. Green at Essex Hall, Essex- 
street, Strand, 


ENOVATION OF LINDSEY’S 
TOMB, BUNHILL FIELDS BURIAL 
GROUND. 


The Secretary and Treasurer of the Christian 
Unitarian Mission Work thank their friends most 
heartily for their prompt and ready help in this 
Renovation, 

They have received the following surplus sub- 
scriptions, which have been pocumacd, with grateful 
bheuks to: — 


2 Saieede 

Wm. ‘Spiller, Esq.... eas ai i i Me 0) 
Ww. Colfox, Esq.... She SOO 
Mr, John Whitaker 150: 
LACKPOOL. — APARTMENTS. 
Mrs, Loncuurst, late of Hampstead, 41, 


Osbourne-road, near South Shore Station. Refer- 
ence permitted to Mrs, Brooke Herford, Hampstead, 


ANTED, near Liverpool, little girl 

about 11 and boy about 7, to bring up 

with own children. Experienced governess.— 
Address, N., InquirER Office. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


Through Nature to God. 


By JOHN FISKE. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 208 pp. 3s. 6d. 


* A single pyrpose runs throughout this book, 
though different aspects of it are treated in the 
three several parts. The first part, ‘The Mystery 
of Evil,’ written soon after ‘The Idea of God,’ was 
designed to supply some considerations which for 
the sake of conciseness had ven omitted from that 
book. Its close kinship with the second part, 
‘The Cosmic Roots of Love and Self-Sacrifice,’ will 
be at once apparent to the reader, In the third 
part, ‘The Everlasting Reality of Religion,’ my aim 
is to show that ‘ that other influence,’ that inward 
conviction, the craving for a final cause, the theistic 
assumption, is itself one of the master facts of the 
universe, and as much entitled to respect as any 
fact in physical nature can possibly be,’’—AUTHOR’S 
PREFACE, 


PHILIP GREEN, 
5, ESSEX STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


THE ETHICAL WORLD. 


Epitzep By DR. STANTON COIT and 
J. A. HOBSON, M.A. 
Articles on Important Social Questions, Education 


&c. from a purely ethical standpoint. 
Children’s Page. 


_— 


TWOPENCE WEEKLY, 
Office: 17, J ohnson’ s-court, H Fleet- at, Leudon, E.O 


ETHICAL RELIGION. 


eee 

THE NEW TESTAMENT of JESUS for THEISTS. 
A Compilation of Selected Passages, freely 
Arranged, without Note or Comment. (Pages 
100, neatly bound in cloth ) Price One Shilling. 

THE MISLAID GOSPEL. A Poem. With Notes 
and References. And 

THE WITNESSES AT JERUSALEM. 
Price Sixpence. 

“The Personal Religion of Jesus.” 


(Pages 48). 


Published by Wittiams & Noreatz, 14, Henrietta- 
street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
Sold by Puitie GREEN, Essex Hall, 5, Essex-street, 
Strand, W.C. 
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URGENT APPEAL. 


The Congregation desire to announce that there 
is a pressing need of repairs and alterations in the 
Chapel and Parsonage, In order to carry out every- 
thing completely £300 is required. 

A BAZAAR will beheld at Lydgate on JULY 67H, 
77TH, and 87H in aid of this object. 

By a Resolution passed on April 25th the Com- 
mittee of the Yorkshire Unitarian Union “com- 
mend the scheme to the generous support of the 
Unitarian public.” 

Contributions will be thankfully acknowledged 
by Mr. W. Huzxey, Sycamore, New Mill, Hudders- 
field, or by the Rev. J. H. Green, Minister, 
Lydgate, New Mill, Huddersfield. 

We have received with cordial thanks :— 

£ 8. 
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Previously acknowledged... 5 
Mrs. Luccock wee 

Middleton Chapel Sewing Society 
Lady O’Hagan 

Mrs. Greenhow 

Mr. W. H. Wood . 

Miss Dawtrey e 4a ‘. 
Sir Jas. Kitson, Bart., MP. eee At 
A. G. Lupton, Esq. ms eae 
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NOTES OF THE 
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WEEK. 


LONDON, SATURDA 


Tue Summer session for Sunday-school | 


teachers, which is being held this week 
and next at Manchester College, Oxford, 
under the happiest auspices, cannot fail 
to be a help and encouragement to the 
work of our schools, as well as affording 
opportunity for a delightful gathering of 
friends from different parts of the country. 
Considerably more than a _ hundred 
teachers are met together, for lectures and 
conferences, of which we shall give some 
account next week, while ample oppor- 
tunity is left for enjoyment of the country, 
and of the wonderful fascination of the 
Oxford colleges. Even apart from the 
lectures, such a visit to the ancient Univer- 
sity city may prove an education to many 
teachers. 

Mr. Booxrr T. WasHineton, one of 
the most interesting, capable, and intelli- 
gent coloured men living, is now enjoying 
a brief holiday in England. He is the 
founder and principal of the far-famed 
Normal and Industrial Institute, or 
Training College, at Tuskegee, Alabama. 
Upwards of a thousand students are 
working at the college, about two-thirds 
males and one-third females, the average 
age being eighteen. Mr. Booker Washing- 
ton, with the aid of eighty-eight officers 
and teachers, presides over and directs the 
whole institution. Twenty-six different 
industries are taught, and every student 
has to learn some trade or other in 
addition to the studies of the class-room. 
The coloured students come from upwards 
of twenty states and territories. Two 
thousand graduates and ex-students are 
now at work in the Southern States of 
America as school-teachers, farmers, 


mechanics, housekeepers, and at other 
vocations. There are upwards of forty 
buildings upon the grounds of the college, 
including a chapel built by the students 
themselves. The bulk of the pupils and 
teachers belong to the Baptist and 
Methodist denominations, but the institu- 
tion is unsectarian, the present chaplain 
being a Congregationalist. There will be 
an opportunity of seeing and hearing Mr. 
Booker Washington at Essex Hall, Essex- 
street, Strand, on Monday afternoon, 
July 3, at half-past four. His Excellency 
the Hon. J. H. Choate, the American 
Ambassador, will take the chair, and Mr. 
Booker Washington will give an address 
on “The Condition and Prospects of the 
Coloured Race in America.’ Seeing that 
one-third of the population of the South 
is of the Negro race, he holds that no 
enterprise seeking the material, civil, or 
moral welfare of America can disregard 
this element of the population, and reach 
the highest good. The meeting is free and 
open to all. 


An interesting summer meeting is 
announced by the Co-operative Holidays 
Association, im connection with the 
National Home Reading Union, to be 
held at Whitby for a week, beginning 
July 22. In the list of lecturers we notice 
the names of the Dean of Durham, 
Dr.‘ Joho Hunter (who will lecture on 


’ Faustand Hamlet), Mr. Hulbert Fulkerson, 


and others. The topics range from 
Medieval builders to choral music and 
voice production; and what with picnics 
and biological excursions from this quaint 
old coast-town*of St. Hilda, the meetings 
are not likely to lack in interest. Circulars 
can be obtained from the Summer Meeting 
Secretary, The Abbey House, Whitby. 


Tux International Congress of Women 
has met in London during the week, and, 
in various sections, meeting in the Church 
House and the Westminster and St. 
Martin’s Town Halls, has been occupied 
with discussion of the manifold aspects of 
women’s work and social condition. In 
the Council there are now representatives 
of ten national Councils, those of the 
United States, Canada, Germany, Sweden, 
Great Britain and Ireland, New South 
Wales, Denmark, Holland, New Zealand 
and Tasmania, as well as representatives 
of eight other countries or colonies where 
women are preparing to join in the move- 
ment. Ladies from India, China and 
Finland were among those present and 
taking part in the proceedings. Lady 
Aberdeen, as President, delivered an in- 
augural address on Monday, in which she 
pointed out that amid the great variety of 
nationality and organisation represented 
in the Congress there was yet a unity to 
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be found “in the comraon consecration to 
the service of Humanity, in the spirit of 
that love which we hail as the greatest 
thing in the world.” The International 
Council was feeling its way to efficient 
practical work. One hope was of an 
International Bureau of Information re- 
garding all that affects women, their edu- 
cation, work, position, and opportunities in 
all countries. 


WHILE rejoicing in. the progress of 
women’s efforts in many directions, Lady 
Aberdeen’s address contained the follow- 
ing wise and significant passage :— 

There are many of us who, whilst rejoicing 
in the many new opportunities which have 
year by year been thus won for women, and 
in the increased sense of responsibility 
regarding public and social life amongst 
women which must effect so much for the 
country, yet have always felt that the band- 
ing together of ourselves, apart from men, 
for various objects must be regarded in 
most cases as a temporary expedient to 
meet a temporary need, and that it must 
not be allowed to crystallise into a permanent 
element In social life. Man was not meant 
to live alone—but still less was woman. 
Are not all these societies confined to one 
sex or the other, dividing the life of the 
race in a way not intended by nature or by 
God? It may be well and desirable at the 
present time to have ow women’s clubs and. 
councils, and let us put ow best. effort into 
them to make them produce their best fruit, 
but let us also remember that they are but 
a means to an end, and that the redemption 
of the race can only be compassed by men 
and women joining hands, and making 
common cause in every department of life— 
not both necessarily doing the same work 
but combining to do each their own part of 
the whole together. It is often taken for 
granted that a Congress of women will 
occupy itself in devising plans whereby 
women may be emancipated from the cares 
and duties of home. I think I may assert 
without fear of contradiction that this is 
not the ideal of this Congress ; that we hold, 
fast to the belief that woman’s first mission. 
must be her home, and that by it she will 
ever be judged, and by its home life every 
country also which is represented here to- 
day will stand or fall. 


On the evening of June 20, by invitation 
of the vicar, a special service, attended by 
Churchmen and Nonconformists, was held 
in the Eccles Parish Church to celebrate 
the anniversary of the Queen’s Accession. 
The first lesson was read by the Rev. P. 
M. Higginson, of Monton Church, and the 
second lesson by the Rev. W. E. Codling, 
of the Eccles Wesleyan Church. Both 
lessons were read from the Revised Ver- 
sion. The Rev. J. H. Dingle, of Patricroft 
Congregational Church, was also present. 
A sermon, as broad in its sympathies as 
the conception of the whole service, was 
preached by the vicar, the Rev. F. D. 
Cremer, the National Anthem was sung, 
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and also the hymns “ All people that on 


earth do dwell,” and “O God, our help | Aare ; 
/the passion for gambling. 


in ages past.” The service, which 
lasted a little over an hour, was felt to be 
extremely helpful, and was an admirable 
instance what may be done in a parish 
church were the vicar is animated by a 
truly Catholic spirit. 


Tse following note on ‘the last word 
of a great surgeon” we have received 
from Miss Frances Power Cobbe (the 
President) and Mrs. W. Roscoe (the Hon. 
Secretary of the British Union for the 
Abolition of Vivisection, 20, Triangle, 
Bristol) :— 

“ Permit us to call the attention of your 
readers to the testimony given by the late 
most eminent surgeon, Mr. Lawson Tait, 
to the validity of our contention, even on 
purely scientific grounds, against the 
practice of Vivisection. In the Medical 
Press Circular of May 10, page 498, 
Mr. Tait wrote as follows to the Editor :— 
‘You seem to think that my conversion to 
anti-Vivisection views is of recent date, 
but it is a matter of nearly thirty years 
old. . . . Some day I shall have a tomb- 
stone put over me and an inscription upon 
it. I want only one thing recorded on it, 
and that is to the effect “that he laboured 
to divert his profession from the blunder- 
ing which has resulted from the perform- 
ance of experiments on the sub-human 
groups of animal life, in the hope that 
they would shed light on the aberrant 
physiology of the human groups.” Such 
experiments never have succeeded and 
never can; and they have, as in the cases 
of Koch, Pasteur, and Lister, not only 
hindered true progress, but have covered 
our profession with ridicule.’” 


Some of our readers are impatien that we 
should ever call attention to this subject, 
but it is to us aquestion of vital moral im- 
portance,and such testimony as Mr. Lawson 
Tait’s, on the scientific side, ought not to 
be disregarded. 


Tue June number of The Young Man 
contained a forcible article by Mr. William 
Clarke, M.A., on ‘Is Britain on the Down 
Grade?” Signs of degradation were noted 
in the growth of the gambling spirit and 
the dominating power of wealth, while the 
people remain with no commanding vision. 

Business and amusement absorb most of 

the time of men, things material weigh down 
the mind, cynical indifference to every sub- 
ject save money, and then the keenest 
eagerness—such is the tone of society, 
whether we are in London or Berlin or New 
York. The generous faith in great causes 
which has redeemed life from emptiness and 
triviality is not conspicuous at the close of 
our century. 
Yet the future may have surprises of 
nobler life in store for us, and no nation 
can now live or die to itself alone. The 
federation of the nations is to come, and 
our people may be purged of their cor- 
rupting vices. The article concludes with 
Blake’s lines as a motto— 


“ T will not cease from mental fight 

Nor shall my sword rest in my hand, 
Till we have built Jerusalem 

In England’s green and pleasant land.” 

In the July number of the same 
magazine, a series of comments on Mr. 
Clarke’s article by well-known writers is 
published. Among others, Miss Frances 
Power Cobbe writes. with confidence and 


| perpetual gambling and betting 


hope for the future. At the same time 
she agrees in the strong condemnation of 


It is the meanness of the fashion for 
which 
renders it a public peril. The continued 
indulgence of a sordid passion cannot fail to 
leave slimy traces. I never understood the 
meaning of the common phrase, ‘fas ugly as 
sin,’’ till Ionce went, without any precon- 
ceived expectations, into a great gaming- 


}room abroad, and saw the Vice of Avarice 


absolutely written on the faces of the men 
and women round the table. 

The evils of extended empire do not 
frighten me as they do Mr. Clarke. They 
are great, indeed, but they have their com- 
pensations. I knew Egypt before it was 
taken under the wing of England, and I 
think that the good we have done in that 
ancient land and the relief we have brought 
to the miserable downtrodden fellaheen may 
well be placed to the balance of our national 
account, against many faults elsewhere. — It 
seems to me that our calling here, as in every 
other department of life, is to ‘‘do justice 
and love merey,’’ and to ‘‘ deliver him that 
is oppressed from the hand of the adversary,’’ 
and that we should rather send forth our 
soldiers and our civil servants with that 
grand old programme, to ‘‘ bear the white 
man’s burden,’’ through the world, than 
shudder because a necessity seems laid on 
our race to rol] onward over all shores like a 
mighty tide. 


Some little time ago we called attention 
to the admirable series of articles appear- 
ing in Young Days, entitled “ Talks about 
our Unitarian Faith” (with stories and 
pictures of its leaders), from the pen. of 
the Editor, the Rev. J. J. Wright. The 
article in the June number opens with a 


touching account of an old teacher in a} 


Manchester Sunday-school twenty-five 
years ago, who had received his inspira- 
tion from the Rev. John James Tayler. 
Of that revered teacher an interesting 
account is given, with a good portrait; 
but there are two slips which should be 
noted. The date of Dr. Martineau’s 
birth is given as 1807 instead of 1805, 


and in the heading of the ‘“‘ Words” at, 


the end Mr. Tayler’s name is misspelt. 
For the July “Talk” Mr. Wright has 
been fortunate in obtaining a very attrac- 
tive account of the late Dr. James Free- 
man Clarke, written from intimate know- 
ledge by his daughter, Miss Lilian 
Freeman Clarke. 


Proressor Bracctrort1, of Milan, sent 
us last week the following note :— 


“In the last issue of Gerolamo 
Savonarola, my friend Miraglia’s Sunday 
paper, the mouth-piece of Catholic 
Reform in Italy and Italian Switzerland, 
it is said :—‘ The Mass ought to be nota 
vain liturgy, but a Biblical school, accord- 
ing to the intention of the truly Catholic 
Church. The Missal is, indeed, a collection 
of passages from the Bible, which the 


‘Church makes us to read every day, 
‘selecting them from the Old Testament 
-and the New (Hpistles, Gospels, &c.), and 
| proposing models for our imitation, in the 


Lives of the Saints. The Missal should, 
accordingly, be translated into the different 
living languages, as it is actually trans- 
lated into Italian in the Oratorio San 
Paolo, at Piacenza.’ The following is an 
extract from the Hcodel Tevere of Rome:— 
‘Who is don Paolo Miraglia? He went, 


‘unknown as yet, to Piacenza; called there 


to preach during the Mese Mariano (the 
month of May, dedicated to Mary, the 
mother of Jesus) of 1895 in the Church of 


San Savino. Such was the enthusiasm 
raised by him, that an immense multitude 
crowded every day to hear his preaching, 

and the church of San Savino became at 

once the resort of the most distinguished 
and intelligent people of Piacenza. Inde 
we! One evening, at about the middle 
of May, don Miraglia hinted from the 
pulpit at his receiving anonymous letters, 

wounding his holiest feelings of tender- 

ness for his mother, and the preacher 

could not help breaking into a vehement 
invective’ against the envious and 

cowardly fellow-priests thus insulting 

his mother, Hence the beginning of 

his deadly struggle against the Vatican. 

Interdicted, he rebelled against his bishop ; 

excommunicated, he became a rebel to the 

Pope. Being prevented from minister- 

ing in the existing churches of Piacenza, 

he opened there a new one—the Oratorio - 
di San Paolo—and while ‘all the others 

are half deserted, the church of don 

Miragha is always crowded with earnest 

and devout congregations. His successful 

struggle against the Vatican, after his late 

preaching in Rome, cannot help widening 

more and more throughout Italy. It is a 

phenomenon well worth being studied. 

Miraglia’s success cannot certainly be 

arrested by absurd and illiberal police 

measures. It is the beginning of a religious 

schism, likely to bring forth the National 
Church of Italy, which were the best 

means of ending the quarrel between the 

Church and the State.’ ”’ 


THE STEADFAST WARRIOR. 


Nor to be idle, but by works of love, 
And serviceable acts my soul to prove, 
Not shirking duty’s least congenial task, 
This is my chief desire—no more I ask. 


For all unvalued were the happiness 

That heart might win, which knew not 
sorrow’s stress ; 

And, lull’d by easeful periods, shunning 
strife, ; 

Had slumbered on the lowest plane of 
life. 


O better far to suffer pain, and die, 

Than waste an hour in soulless lethargy ! 

Far better to be stung by whip and goad, 

Than fare, unrecking, on a flower-strewn 
read. 


O best of all it is to staunchly fight 


| For God and truth—to be a loyal knight ; 


Eager in labour, patient to endure, 
And with a heart divinely brave and pure. 


L. G. AcKROyD. 


WE need not assist in the administra- 
tion of the universe. If in the place God 
put us, and faithful to Him, we shall 
assist in the administration of the universe 
far more effectually than if we run hither 


_and thither, anxious and distressed, and 


thereby weakened. In the present state 
of society, is there any way of doing good 
so sure as being good oneself, and doing 
the work assigned to one patiently, per- 
severingly, faithfully ? Have faith ; good 
influences radiate though not a word be 
spoken.” —Journal of Practical Metaphy- 
sis, 
tee 
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leading to those who came under its | answered, No! and he seemed to have 


MANCHESTER SOLLEGEH, OXFORD. 


Tue annual proceedings in connection 
with the close of the Session took place in 
the College on Thursday and Friday, 
June 22 and 23. Thursday afternoon 
was occupied with the reading of selec- 
tions. from the students’ essays 
examination papers, and with sermons 
preached in the chapel by the two retiring 
students, Mr. Alfred Hall, B.A., and the 
Rev, Charles Travers. Mr. Hall is going 
abroad as a Hibbert scholar, for a term of 
further study at the University of Jena. 
Mr. Travers returns to the charge of his 
congregation at Carlisle. At five o’clock 
the Visitor’s Address to the students was 
delivered by the Rev. Coartes Harcrove. 


THE VISITOR'S ADDRESS. 


The Address dealt with the worth of the 
acquisition of knowledge, and particularly 
of theological knowledge. .The College 
existed, Mr. Hargrove said, quoting’ the 
words of the Prospectus, ‘for the purpose 
of promoting the study of Religion, 
Theology, and Philosophy.” It was “ to 
establish a plan affording a full and sys- 
tematic course of education for divines” 
that it was founded. ‘Piety alone,” said 
its first Principal, in the discourse de- 
livered at its opening, ‘ however sincere, 
however fervent, will not insure to a minis- 
ter of religion respectability or success. 
It must be regulated and assisted by 
knowledge.”’” The present revered Prin- 
cipal at the opening of the College at 
Oxford re-affirmed that its objects were 
“the acquisition of theological knowledge, 
the exercise of theological thought, the 
attainment of theological truth.” The 
teachers in the College were all students, 
and its students all purposed to be 
teachers. Divinity, the knowledge of God 
and of man in his relation to God, that 
was the object for which it existed, and, 
as was said at its commencement, 
“nothing which can illustrate either the 
perfection of the one or the nature, capaci- 
ties, and history of the other can be alien 
to it or entirely unimportant.” On this it 
might seem needless to insist. More than a 
hundred years ago Dr. Barnes had said, 
“With those who deny human learning 
we decline all controversy. Their reason is 
obvious. Illiterate themselves, why should 
we wonder if, like the Vandals of old, they 
endeavour to destroy all the monuments 
and honours of literature in others?” Yet 
the race of Vandals was never extinct, and 
they might even find that there were more 
in the present day who depreciated learn- 
ing to exalt piety than when the College 
had its seat at Manchester. Even among 
themselves curious remarks were heard 
about the importance of the heart being 
in the right place, with allusion to “ the 
head” as of comparatively insignificant 
importance. But the contrast was as ridi- 
culous literally as figuratively, and those 
who would support their delusion by 
analogy of soul and body argued to their 
own confusion. A heart without a head 
would be a pump and not a man: a head 
without a heart an empty boiler: so 
zeal without knowledge was headlong and 
full of danger to the zealot. and his 
victims ; knowledge without zeal was in- 
operative. 
~ But there were two objections of another 
kind and _ proceeding from quite other 
than Vandal sources, which if admitted 
would prove the College to be even worse 
than useless, to be mischievous and mis:- 


and 


influence. 


Is there a Science of Theology ? 

The first was that there did not as a 
fact exist any science of theology. 
Astrology had been industriously taught 
and studied, while yet it rested on no 
basis of solid fact, and such it was 


‘argued was the case of theology. But 


to that he was content to reply that 
religion was as real a fact as any other 
engaging the attention of students, and 
of immensely greater importance to 
humanity than many sciences which 
agnostics themselves deemed worthy of a 
life-long devotion. To give all their 
attention to the physical forces of which 
our planet was the result, and neglect 
those moral forces whose outcome was 
civilised man, was to prefer the lower 
before the higher, to value the dwelling 
place above the dweller in it. If it was 
true, as Pope first wrote, that 

“The only science of Mankind is Man,” 


and that they saw all things under the 
colour of human nature, then was the 
science of man’s relation to God one of 
the noblest as well as the most real of 
sciences, and they might boldly make for 
theology the claim it had set up of old to 
be the Queen under whose rule all other 
sciences found their place and due 
relation. 
What Profit in such Studies ? 

But there was another objection, very 
old indeed, yet born anew of the weariness 
and doubt and disappointment of the 
present. What profit, 1t was asked, is 
there in any study not concerned with the 
things of daily hfe? Public money was 
cheerfully given for technical education, 
for schools of design, colleges of science, 
laboratories and fine art galleries. The 
common object of these was to make life 
more comfortable and more refined; but 
what good purpose was served by 
philosophy and theology, and many would 
add history, archeology, literature, poetry? 

The story is told of St. Philip Neri, how 
once there came to him a young man who 
wasa diligent studentof law, hoping thereby 
some time to gain high office at the Papal 
Court. The saint received him with all 
kindness and began to congratulate him 
on his prospects, holding out great hopes 
of what he would achieve. But as the 
young man listened with natural elation, 
Philip put his arm round his neck and 
drawing his head towards him said in his 
ear, “ H poi” —“ and then?” The words 
sank into the heart of the hearer, and he 
turned back home, but his studies failed 
to engage him as before because of that im- 
portunate “H poi,” and he let all go, the 
study of law and the dignities and riches 
he hoped to gain by it, and gave himself 
to God. 

Of learning, too, as well as of wealth and 
honour, they might ask, ‘“‘ What then?” 

John Stuart Mill had told the world of 
the desolation of soul which came upon 
him in.the midst of ardent studies begun 
as a mere infant and carried on despite all 
the temptations of youth. ‘‘ Suppose,” 
he asked himself, “that all your objects 
in life were realised, that all the changes 
to which you are looking forward could 
be completely effected at this instant, 
would this be a great joy and happiness 
to you?” His was a far nobler ambition 
than that of St. Philip’s young friend, but 
it was as hopelessly ineffective. An 
irrepressible self-consciousness distinctly 


nothing left to live for. 

Assuredly knowledge was not an end in 
itself to which, human aspirations might 
tend, and find in its attainment their rest. 
Even if there be a knowledge, a true 
science of God, yet “it shall vanish away.” 
Their highest gain was but as an illumina- 
tion of candles which made a little circle 
of uncertain light amid surrounding dark- 
ness, and in the rising of the sun were lost 
to sight. 

St. Thomas Aquinas, the great theo- 
logian of the Middle Ages, had mastered 
all that men of his time knew, and what 
was far more had brought. together all 
results of human learning in one great 
Summa, which beginning with God as 
mortal vision could discern Him, dealt 
with the work of creation, and the nature 
of angels and of men, and traced the long 
path by which man by his own acts and 
the virtue of sacraments and the grace of 
Christ might return to Him from whom 
he came, and the grand interlude of time 
be ended at the Final Judgment. Of 
him it is told that when the end of the 
long labour’which was to crown his life with 
lasting fame, and earn for him the not 
empty title of Doctor Angelicus, was close 
at hand, and it remained only to treat of 
the lesser sacraments, and of resurrection 
and judgment, he left off work, and could 
not he persuaded to write morevatall.” Of 
what did he think during those last 
months of a life which had been one 
of incessant mental activity ? It might 
be conjectured that the over-wrought brain 
had failed; but the account of his last 
days, when he was taken by fever in cross- 
ing the marshes on the way to the Council 
of Lyons, and expounded the Song of 
Solomon as he lay dying, lent no support 
to that theory. It seemed rather that as 
the day drew near when he should see his 
task accomplished, and all that could be 
known of God and man, set down for 
the first time in complete and ordered 
fashion, the consciousness grew upon him 
how small it all was, how little after all 
the wisest knew or could -teach, how pale 
the light of reason or even of revelation in 
the open vision which he had taught was 
the beatitude of heaven ! 

And they asked themselves, Protestants 
and Free Thinkers though they were, was 
not the author of the Imitation right 
after all, “‘ What availeth a man to reason 
deep of the mysteries of God? For high 
and curious reasons make not a man holy 
nor rightwise, but a good life maketh him 
beloved of God. If thou knowest all the 
Bible and the sayings of all philosophers, 
what should it profit thee without 
Charity?” 


Not Self but Humanity the End. 


Such a conclusion as to the evanescent 
worth of knowledge seemed inevitable, if 
they accepted the view of life set forth in 
the old catechisms, and looked upon the 
present merely as a preparation for the 
future, regarding the individualas standing 
alone, his life business with God, his end. 
gained when he reached his own felicity. 
In such a scheme of life there seemed 
little room left for study, and small use of 
knowledge on whose acquirement precious 
time must be spent. Jf the end was 
“To be happy for ever,” the more or less 
of knowledge acquired seemed to matter 
little, before reaching that vision of God, 
of which St. Gregory the Great wrote, 
“What then shall they not know, when 
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they shall know Him who knows all 
things.” But there was another view of 
human life, taught of old, and slowly 
gaining ground in the present—that none 
were individuals, divided from and in- 
dependent of others, that they were not 
figuratively but literally parts of a great 
whole, that none could reach his per- 
fection alone, that the end for which they 
were made was Humanity and not self. 
If that were so, then all learning assumed 
another aspect, and science reasserted its 
supreme value. For they laboured and 
learnt not for themselves, but for the race ; 
and when their lips had long been silent, 
and their rudimentary theories had been 
superseded, the light they had cherished 
awhile would shine on and grow brighter 
and brighter to the final confusion of con- 
troversy and the salvation of mankind. 


The Building af the Invisible Temple. 


They had seen in their day the realm of 
knowledge extending its bounds, and had 
believed that revelation was not sealed, 
but was open to man, depending in its 
depth and extent only on their ability to 
receive it, on their having ears to hear 
God’s voice and eyes to discern the open 
vision of His glory. He stood a few days 
ago within the shadows of York Minster ; 
far above rose the ancient towers, and 
dwarfed to | insignificance the tiny 
dwellings mén had erected to serve for 
birth and life and death. In the still 
sunlight of that summer’s day they stood 
not more serene than mid the storms of 
five hundred winters which had gathered 
round them and leftthem unmoved. How 
small and frail and short-lived be seemed, 
who lifted up eyes to wonder from so far 
beneath. Yet even such men as himself 
had reared that solemn pile, a multitude 
of men grea! and small, forgotten all of 
them together, but surviving in their 
glorious work. One, indeed, conceived the 
thought of it in his mind and drew it on 
paper, but in vain had been his conception 
had not very many combined to carry it 
into effect. There were some to dig the 
foundations, and some to quarry stones, 
and there were carfmen and labourers and 
stone masons and builders as well as 
sculptors and architects and designers. 
And of each one the part was essential, 
no single stone but some brother’s hand had 
hewn it out of the rock and fashioned it 
and fitted it to its place; and none so 
humble but that his work was essential to 
the whole. So it was with that invisible 
Temple which the Divine Architect with 
infinite patience was long a-building by 
labour of man, the temple whose founda- 
tions they had not vet dug out, for it 
should stretch far and wide when once 
completed and rise high to the heavens, 
It was the temple of Science, with 
upsoaring towers and long drawn aisles 
and chapels of secret awe and shrines of 
the awful Presence of God made known to 
men; temple within and around whose 
unfinished walls they wandered, filled with 
joy and wonder though they could as yet 
only guess at the plan: temple in which 
men of the future should walk in sweet 
communion and experience that true 
knowledge aad worship were all as one. 

To the building of that temple they 
were all called to help, some few to great 
tasks, all to labour according to their 
ability. They advanced as a mighty army, 
a very few going before, scouts and 
pioneers, but all following. It was the 
great body that must take possession of 


what the few discovered, knowledge was 
given to the individual only for the benefit 
of the race. None learnt solely to their 
own advantage. 


Therefore te of Good Courage. 


In the holy cause of learning, therefore, 
they must not be discouraged at the appa- 
rently small result of great toil, nor be dis- 
appointed that the world did not appreciate 
the worth of even their best work. It was 
not for themselves nor for a generation 
they laboured, but for Humanity, and a 
better future. No true work was lost. 
Their reward was to leave behind what 
they had done and learnt, that men might 
be the richer and nearer to God and truth. 
They must be faithful to the trust received 
from the past, and generations yet unborn 
would be wiser and happierfor their labour 
and patience, and should bless the far-off 
aucestors, whose very names they might 
have forgotten, but whose work should 
abide, the foundation of all they would 
have achieved. 

CONVERSAZIONE AND PRESENTATION TO 
MR. CARPENTER. 

Later in the evening, as there was to be 
no Valedictory Service, the Principal and 
Mrs. Drummond held a conversazione in 
the College, which was largely attended ; 
and the opportunity was taken by a num- 
ber of old students of the College, through 
the kindness of their host and hostess, to 
present an address to the Rey. J. Estlin 
Carpenter. 


The chair was taken in the library by | 


the Rev. T. Lloyd Jones, as senior of 
those who had been students in the 
College under Mr. Carpenter. Photo- 
graphs of more than forty past and pre- 
sent students were laid on the table, and 
these with others yet to be added, will 
ultimately be placed in an album to be 
given to Mr. Carpenter. 

Mr. Lnoyrp Jonzs, haying delivered an 
address full of reminiscences of college 
days and of grateful acknowledgment of 
what he owed to the College, and to Mr. 
Carpenter, called upon the Rey. V. D. 
Davis to read the address, which was as 
follows :— 


To the Rev. J. ESTLIN CARPENTER, M.A., 
Vice-Principal of Manchester College, 
Oxford :— 

Dear Mr. Carpenter, — 

Although we are happy to know that 
your connection with the Col ege is not to be 
entirely severed at the close of the present 
session, yet we, who during the past twenty- 
four years have been students in the College, 
cannot allow the resignation of your full 
professorship and of .the office of Vice- 
Principal to take effect without some united 
expression of our deep sense of the value of 
your services. to the College throughout 
these years, and an avowal of the affec- 
tionate gratitude with which your old 
students think of you. f 

When we look back on our College days, 
amid many thronging memories we cannot 
forget what we received from companion- 
ship with you in our studies. You inter- 


preted for us the fire of the Hebrew prophets 


and the devotion of the Psalms. Youshowed 
to us the spiritual truth hidden in many 
ancient forms of faith. And it is not only 
the teaching of the class-room that we now 
recall, but we prize the memory of words 
spoken in bours of worship, or in the con- 
verse of intimate friendship, in your home, 
which has been so freely open to us, or in 
glorious days among the mountains, when 
the secrets of personal religion, a Christ- 
like spirit, and the ideal of consecrated ser- 
vice were made clear to us. Words cannot 


tell of this, but the witness of what we owe 
to you is in many hearts. 

We rejoice that in the fulness of your 
powers you will be still devoted to the same 
high service, and that while you have felt 
obliged to claim freedom from some College 
duties, the old bonds of friendship remain 
unbroken, and we may hope from your 
strenuous leisure to receive works that will 
enrich the literature of religion, . and 
strengthen the testimony of Manchester 
College to the power of a spiritual faith. 

As we now unite, not only in grateful 
memories of the past, but in heartfelt wishes 
for the coming years, we must link Mrs, 
Carpenter’s name with your own, and we 
beg you to accept in these few words, 
inadequate as they are, the assurance of 
what your old students feel towards you at 


this time. 


We are, dear Mr. Carpenter, . 
“Faithfully and affectionately yours, 


T. Lloyd Jones. 
Hubert Clarke. 

F. W. Stanley. 

V. D. Davis. 

A. W. Timmis, 
Lawrence Scott. 
Hugon 8. Tayler. 
George Evans. 

C. J. Street. 
Philemon Moore. 
Thomas Robinson. 
R. Travers Herford. 
J. Alan Whitehead. 
F. K. Freeston. 
Edgar I. Fripp. 

W. Copeland Bowie. 
Henry Gow. 

E. S. Anthony. 

W. H. Drummond. 
W. G. Tarrant. 

Ly Po Sacks, 

Felix Taylor. 

EK. L. H. Thomas. 
A. Leslie Smith, 
Arthur W. Fox. 

A. Lazenby. 
Priestley Prime. 
W. Jellie. 

G. Dawes Hicks. 

J. H. Muirhead. 


-E. D. P. Evans. 


W. L. Tucker. 
S. C. Pinkerton. 
W. K. George. 
John Trevor. 

S. H. Mellone. 
A.C. Fox. 

S.S. Brettell. 
Herbert Pole. 

J. H. Wicksteed. 
Wilfred Harris. 
J. B. Brinkworth. 
J.S. Mathers. 


D, Davis. 

J. H. Weatherall. 
R. C. Moore. 
Ambrose Bennett. 
J. Tyssul Davis. 
J. Warschauer. 
W. Whitaker. 

J. W. Austin. 
H.S. Perris. 

J. M. Connell. 
Fran¢éis Wood. 

N. Anderton. 


-W.C. Hall. 


H. H. Johnson. 

J. A. Fallows. 

J. M. Lloyd Thomas, 
T. A. Gorton. 

W. C. Pope. 

HK. A. Maley. 

F. A. Homer. 
Christopher Eliot. 
Eugene R. Shippen. 
Marion Murdoch. - 
Florence Buck. 

J. KH. How. 

Burton Betham., 
Denis Péterfi. 
George Boros. 

Denis Varga, 
Sdélomon Csifo. 
Lawrence Galfi. 
Nicholas Jozan,. 
Edwin Lofi. 

E.S. Lang Buckland. 
Promotho loll Sen. 
Alfred Hall. 

E. Saville Hicks, 

J. H. Woods. 

Alex. R. Andreze. 
BH. Gwilym Evans. 
Charles Travers. 
Bipin Chandra Pal. 
Hem Chandra Sarkar. 


The Rev. L. P. Jacks, as representing 
former students, and Mr. Aurrep Hatt, 
as senior of the present students, having 
spoken ‘n support of the address, the 
presentation was made by the chairman. 

The illumination of the address was the 
work of Mr. Paul Woodroffe, and it was 
bound in inlaid morocco, of Oxford blue, 
beautifully decorated by Messrs. Karslake 
and Co., of the Hampstead Bindery, and 
61, Charing Cross-road, W.C. 

The Rev. J. Estnurn Carpenter, in 
acknowledging the presentation, said that 
be might well hesitate to stand before 
them after the words of generous affection 
to which they had listened, were it not 
that he knew they would interpret with 
kindly good will what had been said. No 
one could pause, as he did that night, 


looking back over twenty-four years of 


work, looking forward, he would not say 
to another twenty-four years, but at least 
with hopeful anticipation of service that 
he might still be permitted to render to 
the College—without mingled feelings 


Tayler, Dr. Martineau and_ his 
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which might well baffle utterance. It was 
told of one of the ancient Jewish Rabbis 
that he once said he had learnt much 
from the Rabbis his teachers, more from 
the Rabbis his colleagues, but he had 
learnt most from the Rabbis his disciples. 
Looking back over the influence to which 
it was his gcod fortune to be submitted 
when he first entered Manchester College 
as a student in 1860, he might well think 
that no debt could exceed that which he 
owed his teachers, the Rev. John James 
dis- 
tinguished son, whose loss last winter they 
all so deeply deplored. The personality 
of Dr. Martineau was so potent, the 
sweep of his thought so entrancing, 
that as a student he was completely 


carried away by it, and lived for 
many years in sole devotion and 
adhesion to that great — teacher. 


-But he was free also to confess, without 


abating one jot of loyalty to him, that as 
years advanced, and he came to appreciate 
more and more the qualities of a teacher 
of the Bible, a student and expounder of 
the deep things of religion, the influence 
of Mr. Tayler grew continuously in his 
mind, and he felt that he owed no less to 
him than he had owed with a more im- 
mediate consciousness of obligation to his 
great colleague. Of the joy with which 
he was able to return to the Collegetwenty- 
four years ago to teach, of the privilege of 
serving under Dr. Martineau as Principal, 
and the high delight of studying and deal- 
ing in class with a literature so full of the 
deepest interest as the Old Testament, 
he need not speak. But at least he might 
be permitted to say, in the presence of 
those with whom it had been a continuous 
joy to be engaged in fellow-work, how 
much he owed to the present Principal of 
the College and to Professor Upton. Of 
Dr. Drummond he must be permitted for 
once to say in his presence that he had 
adorned the College not less by the extent 
and accuracy of his learning than by the 
splendid grasp which he had always ex- 
hibited of the fundamental principles of 
the College, and further still, by the beauty 
of a saintly life. From Professor Upton 
they had all learnt how to harmonise their 
philosophy with their faith, and how to 


meet severe personal trial with an exqui- 


site serenity of soul. If, then, he came to 
speak of thoseninety-eight (as he believed), 
though some had passed beyond their 
reach, who had joined in their work for 
longer or shorter periods during the 
twenty-four years which for him termi- 
nated that night, how should he speak of 


_ the varied advantage of continuous inter- 


course with students of so many origins, 
bringing to them the culture of different 
nations, not only within the four 
seas, but from Hungary, America and 
India, bringing also (and that was no 
mean advantage) the religious teaching of 
many different communions? It was not 
possible to overrate the value of the 
mingled elements that were thus brought 
together and thrown into natural relations 
of fellow-work by the adoption of their 


broad principle of study. And it had 


- to be able to carry on the intercourse thus” 


been his singular good fortune, through 


the goodness of his wife and her mother, 


begun in the class-room in their home 


either in London or in Oxford, and again 
from time to time away upon the hills. | 


He had no intention whatever of giving 
up his connection with the College. He 
was planted there in Oxford, and in 
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Oxford he hoped to stay ; and as long as 
he had a yoice to speak with it was likely 
that in some form or other he would be 
found discoursing to the students of the 
College, whether by formal lecture or in 
more intimate and private converse. For 
that was too great a joy to be lightly 
parted with. He laid down the greater 
part of his work on that day or the next, 
formally, in the full confidence that it 
would be taken up by a scholar whose 
distinction already in Oxford lent great 
additional weight to the representation of 
learning in the College. They anticipated 
much in the future from the advantage of 
the association of Mr. Addis with their 
work, and it had been a peculiar joy to 
him that Mr. Addis has thus been able to 
consent not only to take up the teaching 
work he was laying down, but also to 
initiate an experiment which he person- 
ally had very deeply at heart and for the 
prosperity of which he most ardently 
prayed. He believed that in the new 
Hall of Residence, over which Mr. Addis 
would preside, they would have great 
additional elements of usefulness for the 
work of the College, and he trusted that 
in the coming years the students would be 
no less closely knit together than in the 
past, and that they would be enabled still 
further to profit from the varied ad- 
vantages which their residence in Oxford 
afforded. He was free to confess that -he 
had not been without misgiving about the 
great change which was effected when ten 
years ago they moved to Oxford. He was 
free to confess, also, that there were ele- 
ments in their London work, the loss of 
which he did not think had been altogether 
made up, and he thought there were 
dangers associated with their Oxford life 
which they had not altogether succeeded in 
meeting. It was always the privilege of 
the old to think there were giants in those 
days, and he believed he had noticed a 
slight decline in the appetite for lectures 
consequent on the relaxing atmosphere of 
Oxford, when compared with the ardour 
for knowledge displayed in earlier days. 
He might be tempted to indulge further in 
the vein of reminiscence which was the 
privilege of those who were growing old. 
He would only say that it had always been 
the happy privilege of the College to com- 
mand a large amount of devoted service. 
He could hardly imagine any institution 
among them on which there had been 
poured so lavishly, so ungrudgingly, so 
continuously, the labour, the thought, the 
toil, the energy of a large body of men. It 
had been their great privilege to live in the 
confidence of the Committee and of the 
body of Trustees of the College. They 
knew, therefore, something of the service 
rendered unsought, continuously, often 
without acknowledgment in their day and 
for periods far longer than the twenty- 
four years he could count. He spoke in 
the presence of men who had given their 
whole lives to the purposes of the College, 
and he desired humbly still to tread in 
their steps. He desired, if the Committee 
and Trustees of the College would permit, 
to remain in association with the teaching 
staff, offering his services from time to time, 
as occasion might seem fittest, for some 
modest share in the instruction given in 
that place. He trusted to be permitted to 
enter into no less intimate relations of 
friendship in the future than in the past 


‘with the succession of students, which he 


hoped from your to year would still more 
largely fill the class-rooms of the College. 
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He looked forward to a continuously in- 
creasing usefulness for that building, 
which was more and more coming into 
relation of service with their churches. 
He looked forward to enlarging prosperity 
for the College, in the devoted loyalty of 
its teachers and the effective ministrations 
of its sons. He thanked them with all 
his heart for words which must remain 
in his memory until he died. 


THE TRUSTEES’ MEETING. 

_ The annual summer meeting of 
Trustees was held on Friday morning, | 
June 23, in the College library, the Presi- 
dent, Mr. David Ainsworth, in the chair. 
There were also present: The Revs. Dr. 
Drummond (Principal), J. E. Carpenter 
(Vice-Principal), C. B. Upton, J. E. Odgers, 
P. H. Wicksteed (Lecturers), 8. A. Stein- 
thal and C. Hargrove (Visitors), Messrs. 
R. D. Darbishire, Harry Rawson, J. H. 
Brooks, R. Harrop, Russell Scott, G. W. 
R. Wood, W. Long, J. Arlosh, H. P. 
Greg, I. 8. Lister, the Revs. Dr. Brooke 
Herford, C. T. Poynting, Lawrence Scott, 
L. P. Jacks, H. Gow, T. Lloyd Jones, W. 
G. Tarrant, F. K. Freeston, G. Dawes 
Hicks, J. Warschauer, U. V. Herford, J. 
M. Lloyd Thomas, V. D.. Davis, Mrs. 
Buckton, Mrs. Carpenter, Mrs. H. P. 
Greg, Miss F. Davenport Hiil, Miss 
Anna Sharpe, Miss L. Toulmin Smith 
(Librarian), Rev. H. E. Dowson and A. 
H. Worthington (Secretaries), Mr. E. 
W. Marshall (Assistant Secretary), and 
others. 


The minutes of the annual meeting of 
trustees in January and the catchwords of 
the minutes of subsequent committee 
meetings having been read, a resolution of 
acknowledgment to the Principal and 
Professors was moyed by Dr. Brooke 
Herrorp, and seconded by Mr. R. D. 
DasRBISHIRE, in speeches which showed 
that no formal resolution could adequately 
express their sense of the devoted work 
of the teachers in the College and the 
eminent services rendered by them to the 
cause of religion. 


Dr. Drummonp, in acknowledging the 
resolution, spoke of the support it was 
to them to receive that annual assurance 
of confidence. They found in the work 
of the College their highest satisfaction, 
and their trials were not very numerous. 
The older they grew the more keenly, he 
thought, they felt the pleasure of associa- 
tion with young life. The social inter- 
course they enjoyed with their students 
was perhaps even more valuable than the 
lectures. It brought them more into 
spiritual touch with one another and into 
closer sympathy, so that the impressions 
left were often of a more permanent kind 
than those received in the more formal 
instruction of the class-room. 

The Rev. C. T. Poynrine then moved, 
and Mr. I. 8S. Lisrer seconded, a vote of 
thanks to the visitors, and especially to 
the Rey. C. Hargrove for his address, 
with the request that he would allow it 
to be published. To this Mr. Hargrove 
respoaded. 

The resolution re-admitting those 
students who were continuing their course 
at the College having been passed, the 
students entered the Library, and certifi- 
cates were presented to Mr. Alfred Hall 
and the Rev. Charles Travers on their 
leaving the College. Essay prizes and 
grants from Dr. Daniel Jones’s Fund 
were also presented, 
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RESOLUTION ON MR. CARPENTER’S 
RETIREMENT, 


The Presipent then moved :— 

That the Trustees of Manchester 
College desire to express to the Rev. J. EH. 
Carpenter, M.A., their profound sense of the 
loss sustained by the College in his retire- 
ment from the Vice-Principalship and the 
chair of History of Religion. That the 
Trustees recognise the inestimable services 
rendered by Mr. Carpenter, during the 
twenty-four years of his tetiure of his Pro- 
fessorship, in his conduct of the studies of 
the College in Hebrew Language and 
Literature, in Ecclesiastical History and in 
Comparative Religion. That the Trustees 
bear their testimony to bis high and accu- 
rate scholarship, to his untiring devotion to 
his duties as a teacher, to the constant 
thought which he gave to the improvement 
of the methods of the College, to the affee- 
tionate interest which he took in the 
students as their personal friend and 
counsellor, and to the noble elevation of 
character by which he exerted on them so 
powerful a Christian mfluence. That the 
Trustees are rejoiced to know that Mr. Car- 
penter will not sever his connection with 
the College, but that, as Hibbert lecturer on 
Comparative Theology, he will continue on 
the staff. That they look forward with con- 
fident hope to the fruits of his increased 
leisure in the enrichment by him of religious 
literature and the advance of the cause of 
truth; and that they wish to him and to 
Mrs. Carpenter long and happy lives in the 
service of God and man. 

In making that motion, the PresipEnt 
said he could not add anything to the 
terms of the resolution, but he looked back 
with the greatest of pleasure on his own 
association with Mr. Carpenter, which had 
begun in their school days, when they were 
in the same classes in University College 
School. Then they had been together as 
students in Manchester New College, and 
since then he had always been more or less 
intimately and pleasantly associated with 
Mr. Carpenter. With regard to the work 
Mr.Carpenter had done in the College, they 
were specially indebted to him for the 
attention he had given to the social life 
of the students. He had not even allowed 
the vacations to interrupt this, but had 
done much in holidays at the Lakes and 
elsewhere in. bringing the students and 
other friends together. While they re- 
eretted the severance of any ties between 
Mr. Carpenter and the College, they were 
glad that the connection was only to be 
somewhat slackened, and not lost. ; 

The Rev. S. A. Srernruan said that it 
was a privilege to second that resolution, 
expressive of their gratitude to Mr. Car- 
penter. Although they could not all speak 
as the old -students had spoken on the 
previous evening, and had not been per- 
sonal recipients of all that they acknow- 
ledged, yet they had all been under Mr. 
Carpenter’s influence and had felt the 
power of his life. Far beyond the mere 
intellectual instruction and the high aims 
of intellectual work he always put before 
his students, the one thing that impressed 
them was that Mr, Carpenter had given 
himself to,his work. For three generations 
they had known and honoured members 
of his family, and knew how greatly the 
churches had benefited by their services. 
Mr. Carpenter, by the loving spirit he and 
his had shown in all matters connected 
with the College, was bound to them by 
such ties, that they rejoiced indeed that 
they would still receive his help, and that 
their students would still benefit by that 
influence exercised with such power and 
winning grace, 
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Dr. DrummonpD, in supporting the reso- 
lution, said that from his position it might 
be that he could estimate, even more 
thoroughly than the old students, the self- 
devotion with which Mr. Carpenter had 
given himself to the interests of the genera- 
tions of young men who had passed 
through the College. He had always been 
planning out fresh arrangements by which 
the interests of the College could be pro- 
moted, and spared no thought and care 
and labour in carrying them out.’ His own 
earliest recollection of Mr. Carpenter was 
while at College, when he had very occa- 
sionally passed him on the stairs of Uni- 
versity Hall. From the face of the boy as 
he then saw him, he had cherished expec- 
tations of the man, which had not been 
disappointed. And when Mr. Carpenter 
was invited to become professor at the 
College, he welcomed him with all his 
heart. From that time they had worked 
together in perfect unbroken harmony. 
They had constantly consulted together on 
the work of the College. Mr. Carpenter 
had clear views, sound judgment, strong 
convictions earnestly expressed, but never 
imperiously enforced, On him he could 
rely in any difficulty ; and when Mr. Car- 
penter had confided to him his partial re- 
tirement, he had listened with a feeling of 
dismay. But be was thankful that he was 
still to be associated with their work, that 
he’ would remain close at hand for con- 
sultation, and he was sure that Mr. Car- 
penter would not be able to refrain from 
that intercourse with the students of the 
future, which had been of such inestim- 
able value in the past. He was glad of 
that opportunity to express the full feel- 
ings of their hearts towards Mr. Carpenter, 


and the high appreciation they always felt 


in regard to his work with! them as a 
colleague. 

The Rev. P. H. WicxstErepD also spoke 
in support of the resolution. He would 
gladly spare Mr, Carpenter, he said, more 
of what he knew must be a painful ordeal to 
him, for “few love to hear the deeds they 
love to do.” Yet, warmly as they had 
responded to every word said in recogni- 
tion of what Mr. Carpenter had been to 
the College, they felt it to be inadequate. 
The reason was that when they looked 
back over twenty-four years of a man’s 
life, what wasin his mind was his ideals 
and his failures to carry them out; but 
the world was so ordained that when a 
man had honestly set ideals before him- 
self, and stuck to them, he had conveyed 
those ideals, not. perhaps as he intended, 
but he had conveyed them without 
embodiment to the minds of others. 
Everyone associated with him read, not 
what he did, but what he meant. The 
spirit was the essential thing. What was 
in his heart, God enabled him to convey 
to others. Mr. Carpenter must accept 
what was said as evidence, that to mean a 
thing was to get passagefor ittoevery one’s 
mind. Looking back upon his work, as 
distinguished from that of other strong 
personalities, he seemed to be distinguished 
by having had no imitators and no dis- 
ciples. But every one who had passed 
through Mr. Carpenter’s hands had his 
own personality brought out in richer and 
cleaner features; and who would not 
prefer to enable a man to express himself 
rather than carry away the impress of his 
teacher? If they asked what were 
the special qualities brought to Mr. 
Carpenter’s work and developed in 
it, they might put first his love 
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for the subjects he had to teach, 
It was said that the best a man could 
teach was himself; but he must not know 
it, he must care for the things he is teach- 
ing. Mr. Carpenter had always had a 
genuine love and enthusiasm for the 
things he taught, and he called others to 
share the life he lived in them. And he 


‘eared for his students, not as the un- 


worthy physician cared for patients as so 
much clinical material, and the unworthy 
teacher for his distinguished pupils as 
honour winners, but as men. He cared — 
for them every one. Pursued by a relent- 
less sense of the obligation incurred by 
entering into personal relations with the — 
men, he had given himself to them ina 
way not easy to understand. Put there 
as a young man into a place demanding a 
great deal of honest journeyman work, 
with half a dozen subjects to teach, he 
had to choose between gratifying his own 
student instincts, and doing the work to 
which he was set. That he did the latter 
was not the least of his acts of self-abne- 
gation. Those were the notes of his work 
in the College, and that abnegation had 
followed him into other branches of work. 


The Rev. J. E, Carpmnrer, in respond- 
ing, said that it had been difficult on the 
previous evening, but it was _ still 
more impossible for him then, to acknow- 
ledge adequately the words in which they 
had recorded their appreciation of his 
conduct in the College. More than a year 
ago the Committee placed on record an 
affectionate estimate of his endeavours in 
their service, and he felt then that the 
language of their good will was so far more 
than commensurate with anything he had 
even hoped to do, that he trusted to 
be permitted to pass into comparative 
retirement and continued service without 
further words. He accepted with all his 
heart the good will which shone through 
the language of the resolution and the | 
speakers’ words. He knew them to be 
absolutely sincere, and if at the same time 
he almost felt as if he could sink into the 
ground before them, he accepted with | 
humble gratitude the appreciation they 
expressed, and the interpretation Mr. 
Wicksteed out of an unbroken friendship 
of forty years had been able to supply. 


Twenty-four years ago the Committee of 
the College did him the honour of asking 
him to avcept a lectureship. He was 
young and in that field untried. The 
chief secretary of the College at that time, 
the late Charles Beard, told him he was 
called to the College service in the hope 
that he might qualify himself to be an 
effective teacher. He endeavoured to 
fulfil that call to the best of his ability. 
But’ when he measured his own know-_ 
ledge by the side of that of the Principal 
or other of the great scholars Oxford 
produced, he knew how far he had failed. 
He endeavoured to throw himself as far 
as possible into the life of the College. 
He made experiments in teaching, and 
often failed. He made experiments with 
different. men. Sometimes he misunder- 
stood them, and sometimes they misunder- 
stood him, But every cloud in time passed 
away and left nothing but affectionate 
good will on either side: of that, last night, 
he had the sincerest possible proof. As 
he looked over the long list of names there 
came into his mind the saying of an 
African explorer that had often cheered 
him in weariuess and depression :— 


Interest yourself chiefly in the progress of — 
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your journey, and do not look forward to the 
end with too great eagerness; in that way, 
if you advance only slowly, say three miles a 
day, at the end of a year you will have com- 
pleted a thousand, which is a very con- 
siderable exploration. ; 
At the end of twenty-four years he found 
the number of his students reached ninety- 
eight. To have been permitted more or 
_less closely to influence the lives of nearly 
100 men was no small privilege, and he 
counted it one of the greatest blessings of 
his life. To the Committee who had 
honoured him with unbroken confidence, | 
to his colleagues, and to Dr. Drummond |. 
in particular, he was bound by ties of 
affection which he trusted would last his 
life. He hoped to be permitted to con- 
tinue in the service of the College and. to 
give as much time and strength to its 
work as he could spare from other tasks, 
which he still hoped to fulfil. He counted 
that moment a time not of loss but of | 
gain to the College, because it marked 
the addition of Mr. Addis’s services to 
their strength, and he had high hopes 
that the functions of the College would 
~ be more and more efficiently discharged. 
On the motion of Mr. J. Aruosn, 
seconded by Mr. Russetn Scorr, a cor- 
dial vote of thanks to the President was 
passed, and the Princrpau having 
announced that the students would re- 
assemble for the new session on Satur- 
day, Oct. 14, the meeting was brought to a 
close. 


VENI, SANCTE SPIRITUS. 


Come, Holy Spirit! from above 
Shed thy bright ray ; 

Spread, Source of good! Thy sacred gifts 
Upon our way, 

And fill with joy each saddened heart, 
O come to-day ! : 


Come, Friend divine! who art the rest 
The weary know; 
Thou art the coolness of the shade 
*Mid noontide glow ; 
The solace of our woes, when deep 
Our griefs o’erflow. 


Come Holy Light! inspire these hearts 5 
Dwell in each breast: 
Where Thou art not, no freedom is, 
: ’ Nor peace, nor rest ; 
With love and joy dispel our night, 
: And make us blest. 


Uplift us from our low desires, 
And be our stay ; 

O heal our wounds, and wash the stains 
Of guilt away ; 

Melt frozen hearts, and turn to Thee 
All steps that stray. 


Come, Thou Almighty Spirit! come, 
In love descend; 

Give Thy blest gifts to all, for all 
On Thee depend ; 

Fill Thou all souls, and give them joys 
That never end. 


Rozerr II. or France. (?) 


Eprss Cocoa Essence.—A Tuin Cocoa.—The 
choicest roasted nibs of the natural Cocoa, on being 
subjected to poweiful hydraulic pressure, give forth 
their excess of oil, leaving for use a finely flavoured 
powder—a product which, when prepared with 
boiling water, has the consistence of tea, of which 
it is pow with many, beneficially taking the place. 
Its active principle being a gentle nerve stimulant, 
supplies the needed energy without unduly exciting 
the system. Sold only in labelied tins. If unable 
to obtain it of your tradesman, a tin will be sent 
post free for 9 stamps.—James Epps and Co., Ltd., |! 
Homeopathic Chemists, London, 


~| would be better if she did. But that is 


THE CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


—_+o—— 


I spoxe to you last of what children 
might do for their parents, and I have a 


story to tell you now. It is only avery 


simple every-day story ; but children like 
true stories, and this is a true one. 


Meg is one of the “nice good children” | 


of whom [ spoke to you; one of the best 
aud nicest girls I know. Her mother is a 
widow, and they have only very small 
means to live on; and the mother makes 
all the frocks and all the clothes that her 
two girls want, and is most clever and 
ingenious, and the girls always look 
specially nice. 

The girls love and admire their mother 
beyond everyone; and they are always 
eager for her to get a holiday and a good 
rest, which she often sorely needs. 

Alice is away at school, and in holiday 
times the mother is busy often all day 
long getting the clothes mended and made 
for her to be neat and nice when she goes 
back to school. 

Well, what would you think the natural 
thing for the girls to do? Would it not 
be to help with the clothes, and sit and 
work with their mother? Alice does a 
little sometimes, but not much; but Meg 
reads a book, and occasionally looks up 
and gives advice. 

“ Why don’t you comeand help, Meg ?” 
asked a friend who was present. 

“Oh, I can’t sew well enough.”’ 

“ But is not that a shameful confession 
for a big girl hke you ?”’ 

“Oh, mother does it so nicely; besides, 
I hate sewing.” 

And that was a good reason? Were 
there not times when the mother hated 
sewing? Did she never long to read a 
book ? 

Meg was thoughtless; she did not con- 
sider. Perhaps she would say, ‘“ Mother 
never asks us.” Perhaps not; may-be it 


only half the matter. Did they ever ask 
her? What if Meg had said, “ Mother, I 
am sorry I can’t work well enough to do 
the best parts, but do let me try and do 
some that are not too difficult.” See what 
would happen then. 


1.—Mother would be pleased to be 
asked. 

2.—Every little helps. 

3.—More than the quantity that Meg 
did would be the mother’s pleasure in the 
sense of help and companionship. 

4.— Meg. would be learning to work 
better. 

5.—She would be trying to be useful. 

6.—She would be giving up something 
for the sake of the mother whom she 
really loved .so well, though she never 
thought it necessary to show her love in 
a way she liked so little. 


At least six good things would have 
come out of Meg’s little sentence ‘Let 
me try.” 

But this is all imagination, for Meg did 
not do it; the mother worked on alone, 
and Meg read on. 

Another time Meg was putting on her 
gloves to go home after lessons, and she 


said, “Oh dear, my gloves are full of. 


holes. Mother, can’t you find time to 
mend my gloves?” 

“Oh, Meg!” said her teacher, ‘how 
can you ask her? why don’t you mend 
them yourself—and your mother’s too ¥. 


| her gloves ! 


‘from a hundred 
}attended in drenching rain, including 
|members of the Mothers’ Meeting, old 
| Sunday scholars, and many others. There 
“were also present the Revs. W. H. Drum- 


‘man, and H. W. Hawkes, 


“Oh, I can’t. 
better.” 

“Well, said the teacher, “TI should be 
ashamed to ask her if I were you—a big 
girl like you, and a busy mother ?” 

Meg smiled, said good-bye, and went 
away. J do wonder whether she mended 
It is so easy to want mother 
to have a rest—to have more time to her- 
self. But where is it to come from? 
Fancy being able to help her to get it and 
not doing it! 

As I said, Meg is as delightful a girl as 
you could find. Truly, even nice good 
children do not “ requite their parents ” 
always. 

Alice and Meg’s father was beyond 
their reach to do such little things as these 
for. Why should we lay up a store of all 
that the unmended gloves and stockings 
stand for, against the time when we can 
do no more of these things to help those 
whom we love best in all the world ? 

Children, dear children, awake! and let 
it not be so with you, 


Mother does it much 


GERTRUDE MarTINEAU, 


OBITUARY. 


— fa 


MRS. HAIGH (LIVERPOOL). 


In the prime of lite a beautiful and 
lovable personality has just passed away, 
leaving behind her memories fragrant 
with the very aroma of simple goodness. 
As the wife of the Rev. J. L. Haigh, for 
many years one of the zealous Domestic 
Missionaries of Liverpool, she was in every 
way a true helpmeet. Long before her 
marriage, however, she had identified her- 
self with the North End Mission, and was 
beloved by children and parents alike— 
teaching large classes of elder girls; 
helping, with a store of favourite songs, in 
the Temperance meetings, and evér ready 
for usefulness in any direction. Her 
marriage gave her enlarged opportunities, 
and she seized them all. There was in her 
an unfailing fund of ready and cheerful 
sympathy,of direct, homely common-sense, 
and of high moral purpose which was 
everywhere recognised and responded to. 
When Hamilton-road Church became 
part of the work of the North End 
Mission, it was amazing how rapidly 
and completely she won the same love and 
respect as in the old mission ; so much so 
that when it became known that she hud 
passed away early on Sunday, the morning 
service had to be curtailed because of the 
outbursts of grief. At Bond-street, also, 


fin the evening, the largest congregation 
Fwhich had gathered of late years was a 


spontaneous tribute of affection, many 


‘who had not attended service for months 
‘coming—drawn by a common sorrow. 


At the funeral on Wednesday not far 
and fifty mourners 


mond, W. L Schroeder, J. Morgan White- 
all felluw- 
missionaries, with Mr. Haigh, past or 


‘present, while Mr. J. H. Burroughs 1epre- 
‘sented the Committee of the Mission. 


Genuine sorrow was evinced on all sides, 
and the scene at the close of the service 
was a wonderful testimony to the power of 


unaffected goodness. 
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GIVING OF OUR BEST. 


TuE opening of the Ullet-road Church 
‘in Liverpool has furnished a fresh 
instance, deepening the conviction 
which fills us with renewed thankful- 
ness every time we enter Manchester 
College at Oxford, that our people are 
capable of worthy giving, and do not 
hold back from the giving of their best 
either in means or in devoted personal 
service, if only they are thoroughly 
convinced of the goodness of the cause. 
We think with unmingled satisfaction 
of the beauty of the new church in 
Liverpool. The great appeal of our 
cathedrals, on which the faith and 
loving devotion of past ages lavished 
so much wealth and care, may be 
repeated, in however humble measure, 
yet with the same unerring tone, in 
the smallest churches built for our 
present needs. In them, also, the forms 
of beauty may speak of reverence and 
faith, and may be eloquent of that care 
which aims at perfection even in little 
things, and in hidden places, no less 
than in the most apparent, insists that 
the same true spirit shall have un- 
broken sway. It is a happy augury 
for the future that such has been the 
aim of the builders of the Ullet-road 
Church, and that their aim has been 
not unworthily fulfilled. The building 
itself appeals to the worshippers who 
enter, to bring an offering of sincere 
and humble reverence, and unstinted 
devotion of the best they have, and the 
best they are, to the service of the 
Highest, both in worship and in that 
prayer which is the labour of an earnest 
and beneficent life. We rejoice that it 
should be so fully recognised that 
beauty ministers to the joy of worship, 
and that in the service of Him who is 
the Giver of all good and the Fountain 


of all beauty and all pure joy no 
offering can be too beautiful, and no 
standard too high for the measure of 
that which should be given both for 
the sanctuary and for that other build- 
ing of which it is but the type—the 
perfected Kingdom of Gop. 

Such a church in its measure, as 
Manchester College in its own special 
place, stands as a token of what faith 
demands and love desires. The College, 
with its noble buildings and its mani- 
fold equipment for efficient service, 
declares what, in the. estimation of 
faithful men, should be the. measure 
of the training given to a minister of 
religion. And the proceedings at the 
close of the past session, of which we 
publish a report this week, furnish 
abundant testimony to the thorough- 
ness and devoted faithfulness with 
which, on the side of the teachers, 
those means have been employed. The 
retirement of Mr. Carpenter from his 
office of Vice-Principal and his full 
professorship afforded to his ‘old 
students an opportunity, which they 
eagerly embraced, of rendering articu- 
late for once the honour and gratitude 
and affection in which he is held. And 
had alike opportunity arisen, we can- 
not here refrain from saying, that 
recognition no less heartfelt and abun- 
dant would have been offered to the 
Principal of the College, who, for a yet 
longer period, with single-hearted de- 
votion and the grace of a true humility, 
has given his life to the same service. 
The College has indeed been fortunate 
from the first in its teachers, maintain- 
ing in their person, as in the laymen 
who in other ways kave had its 
interests in charge, a lofty ideal, and 
never lowering the standard of what is 
required of those who are called to the 
ministry of religion. 

And this leads us to a further 
thought, which demands the most 
earnest consideration of our 
community. We have seen how,’ for 
the building of a church, and for the 
building and maintenance of the 
College, our people have given of 
their best. Are they now giving of the 
best of their manhood worthily to 
maintain the ministry of religion in 
our churches? It has often been 
regretted that the number of students 
in Manchester College, with its great 
resources, is so small; and it has been 
still more regretted that so few of the 
sons of our older families, for generations 
honourably associated with the life of 
our churches and eminent in social 
service, are now found devoting them- 
selves to the ministry. The gravity of 
this defect was urged by Mr. Carpenrer 
on the occasion of the opening of 
Manchester College at Oxford, when at 
the soirée in the library he reminded 
his hearers of the obligation resting 
on the churches to furnish students to 
the College, who should be trained to 
carry on the work and maintain the 
high tradition of the ministry. And 
both before and since, this matter has 
engaged the attention of those who 


whole |, 


have the welfare of our churches most 
at heart. 

Why is it, we must ask, that the 
ministry of our Free Churches has 
proved in these latter days so little 
attractive to those in whom we look 
for the noblest enthusiasms and the 
most capable and unselfish service ? 
The same difficulty is being felt in the 
Church of England and elsewhere, but 
we will confine the question and its 
answer here to our immediate connec- 
tion. We have on this subject a very 
clear conviction, both as to the cause 
of what is so deplored and its only pos- 
sible remedy. 

We do not believe that it is merely 
because the career of a minister is not 
from the worldly point of view a 
lucrative one, and that a man of culture 
and ability with a University education 
can make a far better position for him- 
self in some other profession. ‘This, 
no doubt, is true, and where no higher 
considerations carry weight, will have 
its naturally deterring effect. But 
even the prudential motives of right- 
minded parents, planning for the 
prosperity of their sons, would give 
way before the insistence of an over- 
mastering devotion. The reason of 
what we deplore is to be found in the 
fact that the work of the ministry in 
our churches does not make the appeal 
which cannot be resisted, as being in 
itself the noblest, and demanding the 
noblest and the best that can be given 
for its fulfilment. We are far from 
saying that the attraction of this ideal 
is never felt; but we think it must be 
admitted that the life of our churches 
is not so maintained that through their 
needs the appeal makes itself heard, 
before which considerations of worldly 
career and prosperity are as nothing, 
and it is felt that in such service the 
loftiest human joy and the purest and 
completest satisfaction would be found. 

The great need is that we should 
make our common religious life, in the 
fellowship of our churches and in 
their ministry to the world’s needs, 
truer and more worthy, that our 
people should have a deeper sense of 
the sacredness of their calling, of the 
service they themselves must render as 
members of living Churches, that. so 
they shall demand more of their 
ministers by the contagion of their own 
higher life, and, demanding more, 
bold them in higher honour. If thus 
they made the work of the ministry 
actually moré arduous and nobler in 
the highest sense, it would be felt to be 
more honourable, and exercise a greater 
attractive force. This is not an end to 
be achieved at once; it is not gained 
immediately on recognising its exist- 
ence; but it is that for which we 
must all work and pray. We do not 
plead that the position of a minister 
should be made easier or more attrac- 
tive in a worldly sense. What may be 
rightly done to ease the burden of 
poverty, which often presses so 
grievously, must have its source in 
other motives. But we plead that the 
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office should be exalted through the 
lifting up to a higher level of the 
religious life of our churches as a 
whole. Then, as they command of our 
best in other ways, the best of our 
manhood will be given to meet the 
supreme demand. 


_ LITERATURE. 


—~o— 
THE WORDS OF. JESUS.* 


Ir is a curious fact that the critical 
study of the Gospels has been the work of 
scholars who for the most part have 
known very little of the Semitic element 
involved in them. Biblical Hebrew, 
which no doubt most of the scholars 
referred to were well acquainted with, is 
of but little use in this study. What is 
needed isathorough knowledge of Aramaic, 
the Aramaic not only of the Targums but 
of the Gemaras, and especially that of 
Palestine. The work cannot be done on 
a knowledge of Greek, even that of the 
LXX. Very few, indeed, of those who 
are best known as scholars of the New 
Testament are familiar with the post- 
canonical Jewish literature, and for the 
most part they content themselves with 
scanty references not always at first hand. 
Hence, as the writer of the book before 
us points out, the unsatisfactory results 
of attempts to set forth the Jewish doc- 
trine of the Messiah, or to prove the ex- 
istence of an Aramaic Gospel, by men 
who are not at home in the Rabbinical 
literature. It is as if a botanist should 
write a monograph on the potato plant 
without reference to its roots. Equally 
unsatisfactory must ke attempts to ex- 
pound fully the words of Jesus, without 
adequate knowledge of and reference to 
the Semitic dialect in which those words 
were spoken, and more generally the 
usage of such words in Jewish speech and 
thought. Not, of course, that the words 
of Jesus can be fully explained from such 
usage, as-if he were no original thinker but 
a borrower of other men’s thoughts ; but, 
nevertheless, that’ the meaning of his 
words cannot be fully understood unless 
and until we understand their relation to 
the speech and thought of those who 
heard him. Such knowledge has hitherto 
been almost entirely wanting, and the 
book before us is the beginning of an 
attempt to supply it in a complete and 
scientific manner. Professor Dalman is 
known to students as a thorough Rabbini- 
cal scholar—a rara avis amongst Chris- 
tians—and this book will add to his re- 
putation. He has previously published 
an excellent grammar of the Jewish- 
Palestinian Aramaic, a book which I 
know from frequent use to be very 
well done. It forms a kind of pre- 
paration for the present work, and a very 
necessary one. ‘The present work itself is 
only introductory to the study of the 
words of Jesus, and the detailed examina- 
tion of the separate utterances in order is 
reserved for a forthcoming volume. But 
even this introductory volume is full of 
interest, and abundant critical material 
never before, so far as I know, collected 
together. It falls into two parts; first, 
prolegomena, containing chapters on 
* Aramaic as the Language of the Jews,” 


*“Die Worte Jesu.” Von Gustaf Dalman. 
Bi, 1, Einleitung und wichtige Begriffe. Leip- 
zig: J.C. Hinrichs, 1898, ; 


“Literary use of Hebrew,” “The Semitisms 
of the Synoptic Gospels,” “Alleged 
Evidence for a Hebrew Original Gospel,” 
“Evidence for an Aramaic Gospel,” 
“Statement of the Subject,” and ‘ Choice 
of Dialect.” The second part, which 
amounts to nearly two-thirds of the book, 
deals with such general conceptions as 
“The Kingdom of God,” “The World to 
Come,” ‘Eternal Life,’ ‘The World,” 
“The Lord,” as applied to God, “ The 
Father in Heaven,” ‘‘The Son of Man,” 
“The Son of God,” “Christ,” ‘‘The Son 


of David,’ “The Lord,” as applied to 
Jesus, ‘‘ Master,’ as applied to Jesus. 
An appendix contains some dozen 


or so of Messianic texts from the post- 
canonical Jewish literature, Greek and 
Aramaic and New Hebrew. A good table 
of contents, a full list of authorities used, 
and indices of Greek and Aramaic words, 
and of synoptic texts quoted, complete the 
work. 

It is not easy to give an account of the 
varied contents of this book without 
quotations from Jewish texts that might 
prove a difficulty to the compositor, and, 
on that account, if on no other, to the 
reader also. I shall therefore merely 
notice one, of the more genera] points of 
interest, leaving to the experts, who will 
readily understand the value of the book, 
to make acquaintance with it in detail 
for themselves. 2 

The question has often been discussed 
whether there was not an original Semitic 
Gospel, from which the synoptics have all 
obtained material, and whose existence 
will explain both the frequent identity of 
passages common to two or tothree of the 
synoptics, and will also explain the Semitic 
colouring, so to speak, of many synoptic 
phrases. Between the unquestionably 
Aramaic speech of Jesus himself, and the 
visible fact of the present Greek text of 
the Gospels, what is the connection ? 

Dalman answers that question by saying 
that there was no. primitive Semitic 
Gospel, whether Hebrew or Aramaic ; but 
that the Synoptic Gospels-—whether in 
their present form or not—were written 
in Greek, and represent an oral tradition 
which was also Greek. Thus the transla- 
tion of the Aramaic of Jesus into Greek 
would be the work of those who first 
preached the Gospelas his apostles. Dal- 
man examines the arguments which have 
been put forward, notably by Resch, for 
the existence of a primitive Hebrew 
Gospel, and dismisses them on the ground 
that they would, if valid, equally well 
establish the existence of an Aramaic or 
even Arabic Gospel. He shows that there 
was no obvious reason why Hebrew shoull 
have been chosen as the language of a 


‘primitive Gospel, and also that the real 


Hebraisms of the synoptics can be ex- 
plained from the Greek of the LXX. 

For an Aramaic Gospel there is more to 
be said; at least there is the probability 
that Aramaic rather than Hebrew would 
be chosen for the language of such a 
Gospel. There is also the statement of 
Eusebius that Matthew left.a Gospel 
written in the mother tongue of those 
‘“ Hebrews” to whom he preached. But 
so far as the evidence of language 
is concerned, the comparison of vari- 
ants in otherwise parallel passages in 
the synoptics shows no more trace of 
an Aramaic than it does of a Hebrew 
original. For it is not sufficient to 
show that one Aramaic word could 


| be rendered (correct'y cr by mistake) 


by each of two or more variants mn the 
Greek text; it has to be shown that those 
variants can be explained in no other way, 
and also, in some of the instances cited, 
that the alleged Aramaic word or phrase 
is really such. Here is where the defec- 
tiye knowledge of Aramaic possessed by 
some of the champions of the Aramaic 
Gospel shows itself, and leads to the break- 
‘down of their case. Dalman’s conclusion 
is that the existence of an Aramaic primi- 
tive Gospel is not confirmed by the 
linguistic evidence, whatever othersupport 
it may have. He maintains that Greek 
was sufficiently well known, even amonest 
Jews in Palestine, that the original Gospel 
Gf there was one) might quite well have 
been written in Greek. That is doubtless 
true, so far as the writing of a Gospel is 
concerned. That the oral teaching from 
which the written Gospels must in some 
way have arisen, was also, and from the 
beginning in Greek, does not seem to me 
to be proved or even probable. It is 
certain that the Jewish Christians—or 
many of them—kept very close to the 
usages and language of the synagogue, 
long after the time of Jesus; and 
amongst these the oral tradition must 
almost certainly have been taught in 
Aramaic, at least for a time. However 
this may be, the reader will find the 
linguistic material for the solution of this 
question dealt with in this*book by one 
who knows the languages concerned as 
few scholars know them. Whether his 
conclusions be accepted or not, his argu- 
ments cannot be neglected in any future 
study of the synoptic problem, or of the 
interpretation of the words of Jesus ; and 
scholars will recognise in his work an 
attempt to meet a want that has long been 
sorely felt. The second yolume will by 
such be awaited with an expectation 
heightened by the excellence of the first. 


R. Travers Hrerrorp, 


—_——_>—______ 


ECONOMIC FOUNDATIONS OF 
SOCIETY.* 


Every preacher may be excused for 
leaving any volume of sermons unread, 
since they are likely to weary him if they 
are no better than his own’; or to drive 
him into the valley of humiliation, if they 
move on a high level to which he cannot 
attain. A more serious justification for 
his neglect may be found in the fact that 
the sermon almost of necessity gives an 
incomplete reflection of life. The preacher 
is concerned with the reality and power of 
the inner life of the spirit. He selects 
certain facts and treats them with sim- 
plicity for the sake of clearness and 
emphasis. There isa danger lest he and 
his hearers come to regard the actual facts 
as being as clear and simple as the artistic 
presentation of them. 

The volume that hes before us is one 
that should act as a corrective to this 
tendency. I cordially recommend it to 
my fellow-preachers and to hearers of 
sermons, not because iteis altegether true, 
but because even where the authar errs 
his error is so unlike that which is common 
ina religious community that his thoughts 
almost gain in value for the readers of 
this journal by reason of their exaggera- 
tion. M. Loria gives us a serious discus- 
sion of some of the chief problems of social 


*“FBeonomic Foundations of Society.” By 
Achille Loria, Swan Sonnenschein and Co, 
Price 33, 6d. ~ 
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philosophy. The title sufficiently indicates 
the scope of the book in which the influence 
of economic conditions upon mental and 
moral knowledge and energy is well illus- 
trated. The equally real influence of ideas 
upon conditions is not acknowledged. But 
the facts on which our attention is con- 
centrated are of prime importance. 

The theory, stated baldly, is that the 
moral conceptions and the legal and 
political institutions of a given society at 
a given period are determined by the 
economi¢e interests of the proprietary 
classes. ‘A horrible theory,” I have been 
told by a friend. But the question rather 
is whether and how far it is true. M. 
Loria assumes that at the dawn of our 
present civilisation there was a society in 
which the land was held in common, and 
law and morality were determined by the 
mutual interest of the free and equal co- 
proprietors. He regards this state not as 
a hypothesis, but as a fact that has been 
proved once for all by Maurer; and in 
1885, when the first edition cf this essay 
appeared, Maurer’s theory of the selt- 
governing village community was in high 
favour. But in the thirteen years that 
elapsed before the second and greatly 
enlarged edition of M. Loria’s essay the 
mark theory had been severely criticised, 
and we are bound to say that the 
historical evidence in its favour is very 
weak. However, if we doubt-the existence 
of a state where the cultivators are equal 
co-proprietors, we are all familiar with the 
state consisting of proprietors and non- 
proprietors. And to this we now come, 
for the chief interest of the book lies in 
what it has to tell us about the different 
relations of the state to these classes. 

The modern state is the creation of the 
propertied classes, and exists for the 
furthermg of their economic interests ; 
law and morality are instruments fashioned 
to increase their power and to keep the 
lower order in subjection. This supre- 
macy is secured in one age by means of 
the sword, in another through the teaching 
of the Church, in a third through the force 
of public opinion. But public opinion, 
the morality of the Church, and the thrust 
of the sword are alike exploited by the 
proprietors for their own bénefit. This, 
according to M. Loria, is the relation of 
the state to the disinherited—a relation of 
tyranny and subjection. And this is one 
side of the relation of the state to the 
property owners. The state is the collec- 
tive force of the owners, and is exercised 
for their direct economic success. 


But in a subtle argument, which is also 
to a large extent a convincing one, M. 
Loria develops another phase of the 
relation of the state to the individual 
owner. It places restraint upon him. It 
thwarts his apparent interests, only how- 
ever to promote the real economic welfare 
of his class. The argument is drawn from 


the fact of the unconscious working of the. 


human mind. As is bias in a bowl, so ig 
self-interest in a man; as each one has a 
“personal equation,” so there is a ‘class 
equation.” MM. Loria might not accept 
this phrase “ working of the mind,” but it 
will serve to explain in few words his 
meaning ; nor is he wrong in the weight 
he attributes to self-interest, only in the 
narrowing of it to economic benefit. 

The property owners are restrained 
from such oppression of the disinherited 
workers as would be dangerous to their 
own supremacy. The owners, e.g., leave 


off flogging their slaves or serfs just when 
that stimulus to labour has become waste- 
ful. But some individuals continue the 
old method of discipline; these must be 
restrained for the sake of their own real 
self-interest. The restraint will be 
exercised in the name of humanity. But 
that, according to the author, will’ be an 
illusion. 

It is perfectly true that, in the course of 
the evolution of society, the owners of 
property are more and more restrained 
from conduct that is oppressive to the 
victims of property, and this in their own 
interest, even for their own economic 
good. That is fact, but it isnot the whole 
fact. The pursuit of material advantage 
is one of the dominating forces in society ; 
but there are other forces. Itisa fault 
in M. Loria’s work that he does not, or 
does not sufficiently allow for this. His 
great merit consists in the: unflinching 
severity with which he traces the far- 
reaching effects of economic greed, and 
shows how it often spoils what seems to be 
pure philanthropy. Thus we are bound 
to admit some truth in this sentence 


‘quoted from an official New York report: 


“ Capitalistic charity does not spring from 
sympathy, but from the presence of a 
common danger” (p. 64). It is very 
necessary to unmask mean motives that 


masquerade in a dress of noble sentiment, | 
and we are indebted to M. Loria for doing 


it. It is not less necessary but more so if, 
as I believe, some of the present-day 
movements of reform are not mean in 
motive. If there is a real and honourable 
effort of humanity, it is essential that we 
should distinguish it from the many 
insincere schemes that would withdraw 
our energies from the need for a moral 
and social revolution, which must, indeed, 
be peaceful, but will on that account be 
the more thorough. 

My space is full. The central thought 
of this book seemed to demand discus- 
sion ; but its pages are packed with facts 
and reflections which are valuable and 
interesting. Among these may be in- 
stanced the analysis of revolutions and 
the attempt to show under what circum- 
stances they must be abortive, and how 
they may be successful; the theory of the 
function of the professional classes in 
modern society; the paragraphs on the 
growth of a proletarian army; and the 
forecast of a future society founded on 
co-operation rather than on competition. 
This last is not an Utopian picture, 
but a sober exercise of the historical 
imagination. B. Kirkman Gray. 


—$—$__ 


THE PREACHING OF 
UNITARIANISM.* 


Ir must always be interesting to the 
preachers of a fluid and unformulated 
faith to observe the methods and gauge 
the achievement of their co-workers. 
When one of us, therefore, ventures to 
print, the rest ought to be grateful to him, 
although they may not feel moved exactly 
to emulate his useful frankness. These 
sermons of Mr. Balmforth, preached at 
Cape Town, are distinctly representative 
of a “method” which is equally removed 
from the stately, austerely beautiful 
manner which drew its inspiration from 
Martineau, and from the ordinary tract- 


* The Evolution of Christiaaity. By Ramsden 
Balmforth. Swan Sonnenschein, . ae 


| Man or God? ” 


and-pamphlet militarism of our propa 
ganda, They form a single course of 
lecture-sermons “with the object of 
popularising the principles of Liberal 
Religion”; and, going through the usual 
list of subjects—the Bible, ‘‘ Was Jesus 
Doctrine of the Atone- 
ment, the Church, the Reformation—Mr. 
Balmforth gives the clear impression of a 
man who has come jto the preaching of 
Unitarianism by a special road, and now 
delivers a peculiarly inodern message 
in a manner which suggests a certain set 
of implications and associations, a certain 
view of the world and its problems, belong- 
ing specially to the present decade. The 
book has the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of being a production of the day: 
ephemeral, in that good sense in which 
a good sermon must nearly always be 
ephemeral—fitted to present purposes, 
not looking for literary immortality. The 
lectures have certainly nothing of the 
college-essay style. They are just the 
thing to give to the inquirer whom you 
meet in orthodox quarters, who has not 
much time for reading, who wants a 
straight answer to his straight question 
“Ts the Bible truer” and who, above 
all, wants to see ‘Liberal Religion” 
placed in its proper relation to the great 
movements of past time, especially to the 
“ Middle Age and the Re-awalkening,” and 
the Protestant Reformation. The style 
(there is a little too much “style” at 
times, for reading purposes) is swift, 


discursive, impressionist, oratorical, 
and positive. Exhaustive treatment, 
of course, is nowhere attempted. It 


is easy to see who the leaders are whom 
the preacher has followed. He has 
gleaned industriously, it is true, among 
the “higher”. biblical critics ; but his real 
prophets are Ruskin, M. Arnold, Mazzini, 
J. A. Symonds—and, perhaps, Huxley. 
Here we have ordinary Unitarian teaching, 
but given with the peculiar modern passion 
for thought, for literature, and .for social 
results. We miss the inwardness, the 
spiritual suggestiveness of those teachers 
whom we most value for our religious life: 
but this is partly explained by the nature 
of the subjects treated ; partly also by the 
preacher’s general view of Unitarianism 
as a present-day movement, rather than 
as a permanent force in the world’s life 
equivalent to ‘‘ essential religion.” 


There is one note in these lectures which 
preachers ought at present to appreciate. 
Having been trained in other fields of 
thought and practice far removed from 
Unitarianism, Mr. Balmforth has brought 
with him a love of clear statement which 
is shocked at the ease with which so many 
of us conjure with the old-fashioned words 
of a theology we have discarded. “The 
mass of mankind rightly resent such an 
elastic use of words” (p. 12). The pro- 
test is right ; but Mr. Balmforth, perhaps, 
scarcely sees the other side of the ques- 


tion, and as he eschews metaphysics he 


has, alas! no helpful word to say to us on 
this fundamental question of symbolical 
ideas in religion. The book, of course, is 
not for that purpose. Hven “ Free Will” 


does not draw him out:—Free Will, 
‘we all assume it,” he says, then hurries 
on! (p. 68 ) 


Some slips might have been avoided :— 
“When the Bible was translated into 
Greek, this word Messiah was translated 
Christus, and the Greek Christus becomes 
our English Christ” (p. 31). Also a 
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curious statement about Assyrians and 
Babylonians on p. 26, and some others. 
W. WHITAKER, 
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When the Angels have gone Away and 
Other Sermons. By G. Critchley, B.A. 
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Dante's Divina Commedia and Can- 
zoniere. Translated by the late C. H. 
Plumptre. 5 vols. 2s. 6d. each. (Isbister.) 

The Six Systems of Indian Philosophy. 
By F. Max Miller. 18s. (Longmans.) 
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Nineteenth Century, Cornhill, Contem- 


porary, Young Days, Good Words, Sunday 
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at Home, New. World. 


THE FREE CHURCH CATECHISM. 
Tue Annual report on public questions 
presented to the Provincial Assembly of 
Lancashire and Cheshire, at Warrington, 
on June 15, contained the following pas- 
sage on the Free Church Catechism :— 

*« Your Committee do not think it neces- 
sary in this report to discuss the exclusion 
of our congregations from the ‘ National 
Council of Evangelical Free Churches.’ 
But the recently published ‘ Evangelical 
Free Church Catechism,’ issued by the 
Committee of the Council, calls for some 
notice. The Catechism has been enthu- 
siastically welcomed in many quarters, 
only a voice here and there being raised 
against it within the wide circle of the 
Churches which it is meant to serve. Your 
Committee feel that, for Religion’s sake, 
we may all rejoice when men who have 
hitherto been more or less _ sharply 
divided, and who still retain their separate 
denominational organisations, seek for 
common ground. Had there always been 
a sunilar desire in the past, existing divi- 
sions would have been less strongly 
marked, in some. cases would have dis- 
appeared altogether. And though we are 
excluded from this new fellowship, it does 
not seem too much to hope that, as years 
go by, and the thoughts of men continue 
to widen, the sympathies which have been 
strong enough to overleap some denomi- 
national barriers will take a yet wider 
range, and that all earnest souls will find 
their place in one great company. = 

“There is no trace in the pages of the 
Catechism of the old and mighty contro- 
versy between Calvinism and Arminianism. 
John Wesley looked on Calvinism as a 
doctrine which dishonoured God, and was 
indeed blasphemous in _ attributing 
favouritism and cruelty to Him. On the 

other hand, the late Charles Spurgeon 
said of the doctrine of election and _pre- 
destination, ‘It is in the Bible, and no 
knife that was ever made can cut it out.’ 
Some of the compilers of the Catechism 
must agree with Mr. Spurgeon, but though 
they believe that the doctrine is in the 
Bible, they have been content to ‘cut it 


‘out’ of the Catechism. Where so 
tremendous a controversy leaves no trace, 
it is not to be wondered at that minor 
matters of difference have proved sus- 


ceptible of adjustment. 


“In many points the Catechism seems 


open to serious criticism. Inasmuch as 
it is intended specially ‘for use in home 
‘and school,’ there should’ be both sim- 


plicity and consistency in its statements. 


‘But in spite of the numbers and the dis- 
‘tinguished position of its compilers, it 
seems to your Committee that no child or 
young person, taking the Catechism as it 
' stands, could deduce from it a consistent 
| theory, e.g., of the nature either of God or 
‘of Jesus Christ. 
sections the distinction between God and 
| Christ is clearly marked—as question and 
}answer go on, the young inquirer will, 
before long, either fail to attach any clear 


Though in its earlier 


meaning to the words he is instructed to 


fuse, or he will think that he is being 


taught to believe in two Gods—one Higher, 
the Father; one Lower, the Son. The 
plain teaching of the Catechism in these 
portions is di-theistic. What is said, in 
further answers, of the Holy Spirit and 
the Trinity, is again difficult to harmonise 
with what has gone before, the whole 
effect on the child’s mind must be confus- 
ing rather than enlightening. As minor 
instances of want of clearness, the refer- 
ences to ‘death eternal,’ and to the 
reasons for keeping the Sabbath, may also 
be cited. 

“ Again, while your Committee rejoice 
that, in days when the recrudescence of 
sacerdotalism is an appalling fact, the 


| Catechism speaks strongly on behalf of a 


Spiritual Religion, they feel that the state- 
ment as to the nature of a Free Church is 
open to question. Weare told (Answer 36) 
that ‘A Free Church’ is ‘ A Church which 
acknowledges none but Jesus Christ as 
Head, and therefore exercises its right to 
interpret and administer His laws without 
restraint or control by the State.’ This 
use of the term ‘ Free’ is much too exclu- 
sive. The right to interpret spiritual laws 
without interference from the State is 
compatible with any amount of dogmatism 
and narrowness within the Church itself. 
A truly Free Church is that which is 
unhampered by the creeds of the past, or 
by articles of faith agreed upon in the 
present—which has room to grow, follow- 
ing the divine leading, and being ready to 
press ever onward to higher truth. A 
‘free’ Church is not that, the majority of 
whose members are free to impose what 
terms they please on all the rest, but a 
Church where the’ uniting bond is 
spiritual, not dogmatic, and where each 
member, while respecting his neighbour’s 
convictions, is at liberty to be true to his 
own. 

“ But, though it seems to them to be 
vulnerable in the points they have named, 
and in others which might be dwelt upon, 
your Committee gladly admit how much 
there is in the Catechism which marks 
an advance on all similar standards of 
faith—in spirituality, in moderation of 
tone, and in the emphasis laid on practical 
Religion.” 


Tue apparent foolishness of others is 
but too frequently our own ignorance, or, 
what is much worse, it is the direct 
measure of our own tyranny.—Si A. 
Helps 


ASSOCIATION OF IRISH NON. 
SUBSCRIBING PRESBYTERIANS. 


THE annual meeting of the Association 
of Irish Non-Subscribing Presbyterians 
and other Free Christians was held on 
June 2] in the First Presbyterian Church, 
Rosemary-street, Belfast. Previous to 
the meeting a service was conducted by 
the Rev. Douglas Walmsley, B.A., who 
preached from the text, “And he said 
unto them, go ye into all the world, and 
preach the Gospel to every creature.” 


The annual meeting having been opened. 
by prayer, the Rev. Douglas Walmsley 
(out-going President), who occupied the 
chair, in the course of his retiring address, 
said religious liberals were a quiet people, 
but modesty in the service of that Gospel 
of God’s love for which they claimed to 
stand might be overdone, and at least at 
the annual meeting of their Association 
someone should. make on their Gospel’s 
behalf clear and earnest pronouncement. 
For his own part he could never suffix 
ciently lament that the chilling, repelling, 
ugly, negative name “ Non-subscriber ” 
was ever taken by their people and their 
churches. He did not, mdeed, see how 
it could be otherwise as things fell out. 
He lamented it, nevertheless, as a very 
disagreeable necessity. But, it had to be. 
Their people saw the creed-loving spirit 
encroaching more and more on the older 
freedom; they saw subscription to man- 
made creeds more and more demandedas the 
sine qua non of at least ministerial service 
in the Church; aud what could they do 
but “stand fast in the liberty wherewith 
Christ had made them free?” and what 
could the world call them but 
“non-subscribers?” The truth was 
that when a man refused to pledge 
himself to a creed, he so refused because 
he trusted in the living God, and would 
not vex the Holy Spirit that counselled 
and led him. Calvinism and Romanism 
—extreme high and low—stood together 
against the faith that trusted the free soul 
of man and the communion of the Holy 
Spirit of God. So when the Calvinist 
demanded of him that he must hold his 
creed or perish—for, as Spurgeon put it, 
God’s universal Fatherhood was “a le,” 
and would not help him out—and when 
priests, of whatever school, claimed that, 
as priests, they possessed some special 
priestly illumination which the laity knew 
not, and that some wonderful power was 
given them—more than human .or more 
than natural—to do things for which they 
could only find the name of “ magic””—to 
both parties to the controversy they had 
the same answer—they trusted the living 
God, who would not turn away from their 
pleading, nor withdraw His mercy from 
them. ‘To one who held that true faith in 
God, he did not know whether the burns 
ing question of the day—the priestly claims 
of certain orders of Protestant priests— 
should bring a thought of light amuse~ 
ment or of heavy sorrow. To think 
of those grave Churchmen — scholars 
of repute, philosophers, men of faith 
and, piety—laying their heads together to 
consider whether ‘“‘the gentlemen in the 
book-markers ” might light candles and 
swing scent-vases, was a thing which 
“though it might make the unskilful 
laugh, cannot but make the judicious 
grieve.” To say whether their early Pro- 
testants protested a little too emphatically 
—or not quite consistently—against these 
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and other etceteras of priestcraft, was a 
matter chiefly of antiquarian curiosity. 

The Rey. A. B. Hamilton, who was 
nominated by the Presbyteries of Temple- 
patrick and Armagh, was then elected 
President for the ensuing year; the Rey. 
James Kennedy, secretary, and the Rey. 
J. A. Kelly, treasurer, were re-elected. 

Votes of thanks were accorded the Rev. 
J. A. Kelly, treasurer, and Mr. R. M. 
Kennedy, honorary auditor, for their ser- 
vices. 

On the motion of the Rey. Jamzs 
Kennepy, seconded by the Rev. AuEx- 
ANDER AsuwortH, the report of the 
general purposes committee was adopted. 
The Rev. J. A. Kelly submitted a very 
favourable financial statement, which was 
also adopted. 

The report of the Orphan Society in 
connection with the Association was passed, 
on the motion of the Rev, ALrrep 
Turnuer, seconded by the Rev. J. J. 
Maaitt. 

Votes of thanks having been accorded 
the minister and committee of the First 
Presbyterian Church for the use of the 
church, and the crganist and choir for 
their services, the proceedings terminated. 


REMONSTRANT SYNOD OF 
ULSTER. 

Tur sevyentieth annual meeting of the 
Remonstrant Synod of Ulster was held in 
the church of the First Congregation, 
Rosemary-street, Belfast, on June 20. The 
outgoing Moderator (the Rev. T. W. 
Scott) having preached from John viii. 
37, the Court was duly constituted by 
prayer. 

The Rev. A. Turner (Clerk) then called 
the roll, after which the retiring Modera- 
tor requested the Synod to appoint his 
successor. The nominations were—Presby- 
teries of Armagh and Bangor, the Rey. 
Alexander Gordon, M.A.; Templepatrick 
Presbytery, the Rey. J. A. Miskimmin, 
B.A. On the motion of the Rev. Tomas 
DunkKERLEY, the Rev. A. Gordon was un- 
animously appointed, and after the address 
of the outgoing Moderator, thanked them 
for the honour they had conferred upon 
him in electing him to that high and 
important position. He then proceeded 
to deal with the history of their Church, 
which, he held, stood for fellowship and 
for truth as far as they could see it. At 
the close of an able address the business 
was continued. 

The Rev. Alfred Turner was unani- 
mously elected to continue in the office of 
Clerk, and the Rev. James. Hall (Crumlin) 
was appointed assistant clerk. 

The report of the Finance Committee 
was submitted by the Rev. J. A. Kenny, 
Convener. It showed-the Sustentation 
Fund income for the year to be 
£603 Os. 7d., expenditure £600 138s. 10d., 
leaving a balance in haud of £2 6s. 9d., 
which was considered highly satisfactory. 
It was agreed unanimously that the trus- 
tees of the Sustentation Fund Committee 
be recommended to pay the sum of £60 
each to the several congregations receiving 
aid from the fund. 

Reports from the Presbyteries of 
Bangor, Armagh,- and Templepatrick 
having been read, resolutions of regret for 
the loss sustained by the death of the 
Revs. Moore Getty and J. A. Crozier were 
passed. 

Other reports were read, and it was 


agreed to hold the next annual meeting in 
the First Presbyterian Church, Rosemary- 
street, Belfast, on the third Tuesday in 
June, 1900. The congregation of the 
First Church was thanked for the use of 
the meeting-house and vestry for various 
meetings during the year. 

On the motion of the Rev. T. W. Scort, 
seconded by the Rev. W. E. Muttons, the 
following resolution was also adopted :— 
“That this Synod expresses its sense of 
the loss which the Unitarian denomination 
has sustained in the death of the Rev. 
Robert Spears. They appreciated the zeal 
and energy he threw into every cause which 
he supported, and the high character he 
exhibited during his long connection with 
the Unitarian Churches.” 

This concluded the business, and the 
Moderator pronounced the benediction. 


THE SOUTH WALES UNITARIAN 
ASSOCIATION. 


THe annual meetings of this Associa- 
tion were held at Capel-Fadfa, near 
Llandyssul, on Wednesday and Thursday, 
June 21 and 22, and were very largely 
attended by both ministers and laymen of 
the district. Three ladies from the Far 
West, now on a visit to the land of their 
fathers, were also welcomed to the meet- 
ings—the Misses Lloyd-Jones and Miss 
Lloyd Wright, of Hillside, Wisconsin, 
descendants of a steadfast Unitarian 
family which emigrated to the Western 
Continent in 1845, and which has given 
to that continent one of the most noted 
and powerful preachers of Liberal 
religion in the person of the Rey. Jenkin 
Lloyd-Jones, of All Souls’ Church, 
Chicago. Through them the isolated and 
obscure Unitarianism of South Wales 
was brought into touch and strengthened 
by association with a community beyond 
the sea of wider extent and more vigorous 
growth. 

Another noteworthy feature was that 
the friends at Capel-Fadfa, influenced by 
the almost certain prospect of fine weather, 
and the still more certain prospect of a 
very large attendance, measured on the 
Unitarian scale, decided to hold the 
meetings on Thursday in the open air. 
With that object a commodious stage was 
improvised at one end of apiece of ground 
adjoiming the chapel under the skilful 
superintendence of Captain Davies, Rhyd- 
owenfach. The plan was justified by the 
issue. he day turned out to~ be 
delightful, and at the most popular service 
in the afternoon not less than 500 persons 
were present. Another pleasing incident 
was the brotherly feeling shown by the 
neighbouring Congregational church at 
Pisgah. ‘Their minister, the Rev. T. C. 
Benjamin, not only took part in one of 
the services and addressed the Sunday- 
school Conference, but two of our 
ministers, Revs. L. Williams and John 
Davies, were invited to conduct a service 
on Wednesday evening at the Congrega- 
tional chapel. 

The address of the President, the Rev. 
R. C. Jonzs, Lampeter, on “The Nature 
and Claims of Jesus Christ,” and the Asso- 
ciation sermon by the Rev. T. J. Jenkins, 
Gellionen, on “The Function of the Pro- 


phet in Religion,” were much appreciated. 


‘There were altogether four services held 
during the two days, and in addition to 
those already mentioned, the following 
ministers took part :—W. Hyans, Wick; 


J. E. Jones, Cwmbach; J. BH. Jenkins, 
Dowlais; W. J. Phillips, Nottage; R. J.’ 
Jones, M.A., Aberdare; and D. Rees, 
Pentre, Rhonda. 

At 9.30 on Thursday morning the 
business meeting was held, the President 
in the chair, when the reports of the 
Secretary and Treasurer were read and 
adopted. Grants were made to the Young 
Men’s Education Fund, the Missionary 
Station under the Rey. J. Davies at Sych- 
bant, towards extra services at Caeronen 
and Alltyplacca, to the Building Fund 
at Trebanos, and towards the augmenta- 
tion of ministers’ stipends at Wick and 
Rhonda Valley. Officers for the new 
year were appointed as follows :-—Presi- 
dent, the Rev. Jenkin Thomas, Pendle- 
ton; Vice-President, Mr. L. N. Williams, 
Aberdare; Secretary, the Rev. W. James, 
B.A., J.P., Llandyssul ; Treasurer, Mr. J. 
Hvans, solicitor, Llandyssul. 

At 1.80 a Sunday-school Conference was 
held, and several -suggestions were made 
by successive speakers, aiming especially 
at the improvement of the scheme of 
annual examinations which has been found 
so useful. 

At 5.80 the respective ministerial unions 
of Cardiganshire and Glamorganshire met 
separately and drew their plans of annual 
pulpit exchanges. 

The meetings were altogether highly 
successful and inspiring. 


LONDON SUNDAY SCHOOL 
SOCIETY. 


Tue aggregate service for elder scholars 
of the schools affiliated to this society was 
held at Essex Hall on Sunday afternoon 
last, June 24. The service, which was con- 
ducted by the Rev. R. H. U. Bloor, of 
Hackney, attracted a considerably larger 
number of adult friends than usual, it 
being estimated that over 100 were present, 
in addition to 300 children, representing 
the following thirteen schools : —Avondale- 
road, Brixton, Clarence- road, Hssex 
Church, Hackney, Highgate, Limehouse, 
Newington Green, Mansford-street, Port- 
land-street, Stamford-street, Stepney and 
Unity. 

The absence of some of the schools that 
are generally represented, such as Croy- 
don, George’s-row, Wandsworth, and Wood 
Green, was much regretted. 

A Sunday-school anniversary service, 
composed and arranged by Miss Maud E. 
Turner, was admirably rendered by the 
children, the choirs of Newington Green, 
Brixton, and Highgate leading the sing- 
ing, which was conducted by Mr. F. W. 
Turner. It is only fair, however, to 
record that the children asa whole sang 
extremely well, showing that the service 
had been carefully practised in most of the ~ 
schools. The service consists of an open- 
ing anthem “Praise ye the Lord,” the 
Lord’s Prayer (set to music), hymn 
“Father who lovest us,” psalm and 
response, reading, hymn “ With happy 
voices ringing,” prayer, anthem “The 
Lord is my Shepherd,” reading, hymn 
“ Lord of our Life,” address, closing hymn 
“ Now thank we all our God,” and bene- 
diction. 

The service appeared in The Helper last 
year, and the attention with which it was 
followed, noticeably the prayers and read- 
ings (which are printed), was most marked, 
and we strongly recommend all superin- 
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tendents of Sunday-schools to adopt this 
service for their anniversaries. 

The Rev. R. H. U. Bloor, who was sup- 
ported on “the platform by Mr. F. W. 
* Lawrence, M.A. (president of the Society), 
Miss Pritchard, Mr. Ion Pritchard, Mr. 
F. W. Turner, and Mr. H. Wade (hon. 
sec.), gave an earnest and interesting 
address from the line ‘‘ Man has forever” 
of Browning’s poem “A Grammarian’s 
Funeral,” urging upon his audience to 
keep on learning, that learning has its 
heroic side, reminding them, however, that 
its only value is that it may be of use in 
life. 

The weather fortunately kept fine, and 
not being too hot the children were perhaps 
more than usually attentive, which, how- 
ever, was mainly due to the manifest 
interest they took in the service and 
address. 

We again have to thank the kind 
friends who for so many years supplied 
refreshment in the form of a glass of milk 
to each child on arrival. 


NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES. 
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{Notices and Reports for this Department should 
be as brief as possible, and be sent in by Thursday 
Morning.] 

—_+-—. 


APPEAL. 


- London : College Chapel, Stepney Green, E. 
—The superintendent and teachers of the Sunday- 
school appeal for contributions to their excursion 
fund. They are hoping this year to take the 
children in brakes to High Beech on July 13. 
This being more expensive than a train excursion, 
the teachers hope that their appeal will. be 
liberally responded to, Contributions will be 
thankfully received by Amy C. Reed, Edgeworth 
House, Pembury-road, Bruce-grove, Tottenham ; 
or, Lucking Tavener, 435, Mile End-road, K. 
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Brighton.—The annual flower services were held 
in the Free Christian Church, on Sunday, June 18, 
the plants and flowers being afterwards sent to the 
Union Infirmary. On Friday, the 23rd, the Sun- 
day-school annual outing took place at Victoria 
Gardens, Burgess-hill. Just over 100 children, and 
between 30 aud 40 adult friends, were present, and 
a very enjoyable day was spent by all. 

Cardiff.—The Sunday-school anniversary and 
flower’ services were held on Sunday, June 18. At 
the children’s service in the afternoon, short 
addresses were given by Mr. W. A. Moore, Mr. 
Charles, and the Rev. J. Tyssul Davis. Special 
hymns were sung by the children, who each carried 
a beautiful bunch of flowers, which were after- 
wards used to decorate the church for the evening 
service. In the evening the scholars again attended 
and sang special hymns and solos. A short address 
was given by Mr. R. Waters, and the Rev. J. Tyssul 
Davis preached upon ‘Come, let us live for the 
children.” The children’s floral cfferings were 
taken the next day to the Cardiff Infirmary. The 
annual treat took place on Wednesday, June 21], at 
Barry Island, where a delightful time was spent 
upon the sands. A large number of parents and 
friends accompanied the children, there being 
altogether over 170 persons present. 

Chowbent.—On Saturday afternoon, June 17, 
under the leadership of Mr. T. H. Hope, a large party 
of young men and young women, together with some 
older members of the congregation, visited several 
places of interest, historically associated with 
Chowbent Chapel. Starting out on foot from 
Atherton. Mr. Hope and the young men stopped 
at various points en route, where the leader, out of 
his large stores of antiquarian knowledge,instructed, 
and, in some cases, by curious incidents and anec- 
dotes, amused his followers. The rest of the party, 
starting from Atherton later in waggonettes, met 
Mr. Hope and his contingent again at Wharton 
Chapel (now orthodox Presbyterianism), so closely 
connected in its history, and in friendly relation- 
ships, with Chowbent Chapel. In the Wharton 
Chapel yard, Mr. Hope further gave some most 
interesting information about the past days, with 
zest, vividness, and enjoyment, as if he himself had 
actually lived in them. By the ready kindness of 


the Presbyterian minister, the Rey. Mr. Franks, 


who himself was present at the time, the whole 
party sang within the old chapel, which this year 
is to come down, ‘‘Ajl people that oa earth do 
dwell.” Wharton Hall was also visited, this being 
the house in which the Rey. James Wood, of Chow- 
bent, found shelter when, like others, he was 
“silenced” in 1662, and the then resident in 
Wharton Hall more than once suffered the fine 
imposed for allowing Mr. Wood to conduct Divine 
service therein. Kenyon Peel Hall was next visited, 
and with much surprise and delight the whole party 
passed through the well-kept rooms, rich with old 
carved, oak furniture and other appointments of 
this charming Elizabethan dwelling. Calling atten- 
tion to the portraits of the Kenyon family, Mr. 
Hope happily showed the connection between this 
hall and family and the Chowbent congregation. 
After a vote of thanks to Lord Kenyon, the party 
proceeded to Monton, where an excellent tea had 
been provided, and a kindly welcome by Monton 
friends, including the Rev. P. M. Higginson, awaited 
them. After examining and greatly admiring the 
Monton schools, with their ample and first-class 
accommodation, not only for Sunday and day-school 
purposes, but also for congregational needs, the 
grand church was then visited. Here some hymns 
were sung, and the Rey. J. J. Wright expressed, on 
behalf of the party, their indebtedness to the 
Monton friends, but especially to Mr. Hope, who, 
at the request of the young men, had enabled 
them not only .to see such _ places of 
interest as they had visited that afternoon, 
but had made them feel how much and how 
vitally their life at Chowhent was woven into the 
history of those places. He (the speaker) knew 
that Mr. Hope’s aim at all times was to make the 
rising generation feel that they were associated 
with a religious society which had a history worth 
knowing, because he (Mr. Hope) believed that by 
knowing the history the young people’ were more 
likely to be worthy of it in their day and genera- 
tion. And he (the sp2aker) was certain that he 
only acted as the mouthpiece of all present in saying 
that Mr. Hope had truly succeeded in the desire of 
his heart that afternoon, 

Clifton.--A very successful excursion to Oxford 
was undertaken on June 2! by twenty-two 
members and friends of Oakfield-road Church. 
Favoured by perfect weather, they iaspected under 
the minister’s guidance a goodly number of the 
chief buildings acd other sights, including Man- 
chester College, where by Dr. Drummond’s kind 
permission the dining hall was placed at their 
disposal fur tea. General satisfaction was expressed 
with the day's outing, a memorial of which, in the 
form of a photographic group taken in the 
“quad.’”’ of Manchester College, will shortly be 
available, 

Croft.—The School Sermons were preached on 
June 18 by the Rev. A. H. Dolphin, of Leigh. 
Unfortunately there was a break in the fine 
weather about-noon. The rain fell all the rest of 
the afternoon and evening, and many friends from 
Warrington, Leigh, Atherton, and Astley who had 
intended to be with us were prevented from 
making’ the journey to Croft. Still, the little 
chapel was well packed in the afternoon, and in the 
eveving there did not seem to be a seat unoccupied. 
The organist and choir from Cairo-street Chapel, 
Warrington, took charge of the singing, two 
anthems being included in the services. Between 
the services more than 100 friends were served with 
tea in a hayshed, kindly lent by Mr. Thes. Welsby, 
farmer. The collection amounted to £12. 

Glossop.—The anniversary services were held on 
June 18, the preacher afternoon and evening being 
the Rev. John Fox, of Leeds. There were good 
congregations at both services, but the unpropitious 
weather prevented so large an attendance as on 
previous occasions. Prior to the afternoon service 
the usual procession through the town took place, 
and hymns were sungin the square to the accom- 
paniment of a capable string band. The dis- 
courses were able and the music and singing 
exceptionaily good. The collections amounted to 
over £50, being £10 in advance ofthe record of last 
year. 

Gorton.—On Saturday last the memorial stones 
of new schoo}s in connection with Brookfield 
Church were laid by Mr, Robert Clay and Captain 
F. W. Peacock. For many years the Sunday- 
schoois at the rear of the church have afforded 
very inadequate accommodation, and from a state- 
ment made by Mr. Thomas Grundy, the school 
secretary, it appeared that there are at present on 
the books 455 scholars and 36 teachers, with an 
average attendance in the morning of 188, and in 
the afternoon of 314. In 1892 a canvass of the 
congregation resulted in generous promises being 
made towards the fund for building new schools, 
and the bequest of £2,000 made by the late Mr. 
Alderman Clay in 1896 warranted the trustees in 


‘proceeding with the scheme to which the family of 


the Jate Mr. Peacock, M.P., have largely cons 
tributed. With the efforts put forth by the 
teachers and members of the congregation, with the 
financial help already named, a sum of £5,690 has 
already been raised, and as the estimated cost of 
the new buildings is £7,309, it is hoped that the 
balance of £1,609 will be obtained by a bazaar, 
entertainments, and additional subscriptions, 
Messrs. T. Worthington and Son are the archi- 
tects for the new buildings, the design being 
domestic Gothic. The schools are in line with 
andin close proximity to the church. There will’ 
be a large central hall for meetings and entertain- 
ments, surrounded by eight classrooms. Saturday’s 
proceedings commenced with a procession through 
the township of the scholars, teachers, congrega- 
tion, and friends, headed by the Manchester Pioneer 
Band and augmented by a number of the scholars 
from Wilton-street, Denton. At the stone-laying 
there was a very large assembly, including the 
Revs. George Evans (minister of the church), T. B, 
Evans, Charles Roper, P. M. Higginson, L. Scott, 
C. E. Oliver, W. C. Hall, S. Stanton (Congrega- 
tionalist), Dendy Agate, G. Knight, W. Harrison, 
Jenkins Thomas, Captain Peacock, Messrs. Robert 
Clay, S. Taylor, Pollitt, T. Grundy, S. Rider, G. H. 
Barnes, E, Woodhouse, C. Broadhurst, T. Mort 
(Chairman of the Gorton District Council), W. 
Henley. Mr. Joseph Burnford presided, and Mr. 
Clay and Captain Peacock were each presented 
with an inscribed silver trowel with which to per- 
form the ceremony of stone-laying. A great 
gathering was present, the scholars being arranged 
nearest the platform, so as to lead in the singing. 
After the ceremony the scholars were marched off 
to a field and regaled with buns and milk, spending 
the rest of the day in all sorts of suitable games. Four 
the adults tea was provided in the old schoolroom, 
after which the Pioneer Band played selections in 
an adjoining field for nearly ani hour. Then a 
public meeting was held in the church, presided 
over by the Rev. George Evans, who stated that 
the present school was formally opened in 1863, 
and that for a number of years past it was felt to 
be very inadequate for the work in- hand. The 
people were in good hope that kind and generous 
friends would help them to open the new school a 
year hence free from debt. Short speeches were 
made by the Revs. P. M. Higginson, A. Gordon, 
Q@. Knight, and C. Roper, and the choir sang 
several anthems, It was a red-letter day at Gorton, 
and will be long remembered by thos? who were 
present. 

Guildford.—Oa Wednesday week a recognition 
of the Rev. E. S. Lang Buckland, as minister of 
the Ward-street Chapel, took place, the Revs. J. 
Page Hopps, W. G. Tarrant, Hubert Clarke, J. J. 
Martin, E. A. Voysey, and H. Webb Ellis joining 
in the proceedings. 

Hinckley.—On Sunday last, June 25, the 
anniversary Sunday-school sermons were preached 
by the Rev. Dr. Drummond, Principal of Manchester 
College, Oxford. Large congregations attended 
both in the afternoon and evening. The collections 
were larger than usual. The Chapel Committee are 
most grateful to Dr. Drummond for so eminent a 
service, so kindly rendered. Special music was 
given by children and choir, and the chapel was 
gaily decorated with flowers. 

Kilbarchan.—At the request of many of the 
members of the old congregation at Kilbarchan, 
the Rev. Matthew R. Scott, before leaving Scotland 
for his new charge at Ainsworth, conducted a 
religious service last Sunday evening. The 
Templar’s Hall was taken, and there was a con- 
gregation of over 200. This was the first service 
held by the members of the former congregation 
since Mr. Scott left for Kilmarnock five years ago, 
and it was highly appreciated. 

Lancaster.—On Wednesday, Thursday, and Fri- 
day, June 21-23, a very successful bazaar was held 
in the Co-operative Hall by the members of the 
St. Nicholas-street congregation, to provide a fund 
for an organ, and for the installation of electric light 
and other improvements of the chapel. A great deal 
of hard work had been done, and friendly help had 
been received from members of other denomina- 
tions. Mr. David Ainsworth, and Mrs. Crompton, 
of Rivington, who were to have opened the bazaar 
on the first two days, were unfortunately unable ta 
be present, but their places were well filled by Mr. 
Albert Greg and the Mayor of Lancaster (Alder- 
man Bell), the chair being taken on the two 
oceasions by Mr. Edward Lamport, and the Rev. 
J. OC. Pollard. On Thursday Mr. Pollard was sup- 
ported by the Rev. J. F. Cowley, Congregational 
minister, and the Rev. H. W. Smith, another Con- 
gregational minister, was also present. On Friday 
the bazaar was opened by Mr. S_ Lee, of Preston, 
the chair being taken by Mr. Alderman Kitchen, 
The result was eminently satisfactory, £330 being 
realised. 

Lewes.—The Westgate Chapel on Tuesday: 
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June 15, presented ’a very festive appearance on the 
occasion of the wedding of the Rev. T. A. Gorton, 
minister of the chapel, and Miss Kate Langridge. 
The service, which was choral, was conducted by 
the Rev. T., E. M. Edwards. The chapel had been 
tastefully decorated with cut flowers and plants 
lent by Mr. Every, and was crowded with guests 
and friends, including many from the Brighton 
congregation. The bride and bridegroom were the 
recipients of a large number of handsome presents, 
including a purse of gold from the members of the 
congregation and the Young Peoples’ Guild. 

London : Stamford-street.—On Sunday, June 

18, Mr. W. H. Abraham, who has been connected 
with the Sunday-school for twenty-seven years, and 
had recently resigned the office of Superintendent, 
was presented with a handsome mahogany 
stationery cabinet by the teachers and members of 
the minister’s class. The presentation was made by 
the Rev. Frederic Allen, and Mr. 8. S. Tayler, Hon. 
Sec. Mr. Abraham cordially acknowledged the 
gift,— On Monday’ evening an_ entertainment 
was given by the “46th London Company of 
the Boys’ Brigade,” to which were invited 
the parents and friends of the boys and 
others interested in the work. A fair number of 
visitors were present, including Miss Pritchard 
(“Aunt Amy”), Rev. F. Allen (Chaplain of the 
Company) and Mrs. Allen, Rev. W. G. Tarrant and 
Messrs. I, S. Lister, and A. H. Biggs. After an 
opening hymn and prayer the Company (two 
officers and about twenty-five boys) gave various 
displays of “company drill,” manual exercises, 
dumbbell and musical drill, The Chaplain then 
gave a short address to the parents and friends, 
endeavouring to disabuse their minds of the idea 
that the “ Boys’ Brigade”? is, in effect, a “training 
ground for the army,” and appealing, on behalf of 
the officers, for more help—personal and financial— 
in the work. ‘Aunt Amy” then addressed the 
boys in a little speech, which will long be remem- 
bered by all who heard it, on the “Object of the 
Boys’ Brigade,” which is described as “ the advance- 
ment of Christ’s kingdom among boys, and the 
promotion of habits of obedience, reverence, disci- 
pline, self-respect and all that tends towards a true 
Christian manliness.” “Aunt Amy” closed by com- 
plimenting the boys on their drill and expressing 
herself very much pleased with all she had seen. 
The Rev. W. G. Tarrant also addressed the boys. 
Prizes for the past session (kindly given by Miss B. 
Ballantyne, Mr. A. H. Biggs and others) were then 
presented, and the meeting closed with a distribu- 
tion of flowers. 
_ London: Welsh Services.—The annual meet- 
ing of this movement was held at Essex Hall on 
Sunday evening, June 18, after the service. 
Mr. D. Delta Evans was voted to the chair, and 
there was a fairly good attendance of members and 
friends. The balance-sheet and aczounts for the 
year 1898-99, which showed a small deficit, were 
read by the secretary, Mr. Joseph Davies. Mr. 
D, D. Evans was appointed president for the 
ensuing year, and the secretary and treasurer were 
re-elected, as was also the committee; but several new 
names, including those of five or six lady members, 
were added to it. Votes of thanks were also passed 
to the energetic secretary and to those members who 
conduct the services, for their work during the 
year. A healthy and encouraging tone pervaded 
the meeting, which bodes well for the future success 
of the movement. 

Merthyr Tydfil.—Flower services were ‘held in 
the Unitarian Chapel last Sunday, June 25, and 
were well attended morning, afternoon, and even- 
ing, The chapel was beautifully decorated with 
flowers, plants, &c. In the afternoon a special 
flower service, published by the Sunday School 
Association, was rendered by the choir. Appro- 
priate sermons were delivered by the minister. 

Moretonhampstead.— Our church has lost 
another of its old members. Mrs. Barter, the last 
of several sisters, has rejoined the family circle in 
the world to come. She always delighted to be in 
her place at the chapel services, when strenght per- 
mitted. She suffered. much in the last few years, 
but was cheerful to the end, She is much missed. 

Walmsley.—Last Sunday the “sermons” were 
preached afternoon and evening by the Rev. A. N. 
Blatchford, B.A., of Bristo], and the “scholars’”’ 
service in the morning was conducted by Rev. E. 
Allen. There were very large*congregations, and 
the collections with donations amounted to 
£65 5s. 0d, 

West of England Divines—The 244th As- 
sembly of West of England Divines met at George’s 
Meeting, Exeter, on Wednesday, June 21, A paper 
on the “ History of the Assembly ”’ was read by the 
Rey. Priestley Prime, of Heaton Moor, Manchester. 
Mr. Prime was appointed last year to make re- 
searches in the Archives of the Assembly. The 
original Assembly was founded in 1665, For 
thirty years after the Restoration no meetings were 


held. At the business meeting grants were made 
to ministers, the Rev. John Barron was elected 
Moderator, and the Rey. E. H. Bollard, Scribe for 
the ensuing year. The Assembly adjourned to the 
Royal Clarence Hotel for lunch. “he Rev. T. L. 
Marshall was present as guest of the Assembly, and 
welcome was given to two new members, the. Rev. 
W. Agar, and Rev. A. E. O'Connor, B.D. 


Country Arr ror WEAK AND AtLINnG 


CuitprEen.—Miss A. Lawrence, 23, Camp- 


den House. Chambers, Campden-hill, 
London, W., begs to acknowledge, with 
many thanks, receipt for this fund of the 
following sums :—Mrs. Robinson, £5 5s. ; 
Mr. John Quintrell, 10s. 

<> --- 

Stanp where God has placed you— 
make, from day to day, a garden of the 
Lord of whatever wilderness lies around 
your own contracted steps on earth—do 
what your hand findeth to do—cherish 
whatever may sweeten and cheer the 
hearts that are nearest to you—entertain, 
though you can do nothing for it but give 
it a hospitable lodging in your soul, every 
project of spirit that the Holy Spirit 
prompts, and the kingdom which cometh 
not with observation, is advancing upon 


you as rapidly as God, who knows you, 


sees to be safe, as rapidly as is consistent 
with spiritual foundations with a solid 
framework, and imperishable gains 
erowth.—John Hamilton Thom. 

pea as Shed 


THERE is no action so slight nor so 
mean but it may be done to a great pur- 
pose, and ennobled therefore; nor is any 
purpose so great but that slight actions 
may help it, and may be so done as to 
help it much, most especially that chief of 
all purposes—the pleasing of God.— 
Ruskin. 


BIRTHS. 
Preston—On June 23rd, at 6, Derwent Villas, 
Whetstone, N., the wife of Frank Preston, of 


@ son, 
MARRIAGES. : 
BaiLy—Pagan—On the 22nd June, at St, Giles’s 
Cathedral], Edinburgh, by the Rev. Oswald 
Dykes, D.D., Principal of Westminster College, 
Cambridge, cousin of the bride, and the Very 
Rev. Cameron Lees, D.D., LL.D., Dean of the 
Order of the Thistle, and ove of Her Majesty’s 
Chaplains for Scotland, Francis Gibson Baily, 
M.A., Professor of Electrical Engineering at 
Heriot Watt College, Edinburgh, son of Walter 
Baily, Esq., of Hampstead, to Margaret Nais- 
mith Osborne, daughter of the late George 
H. Pagan, Sheriff Clerk of Fife. 
Martin—Beckett—On the 14th June, at the 
Upper Chapel, Norfolk--street, Sheffield, by 
the Rev. J. E, Manning, M.A., Henry Stuart 
Martin, third son of Henry Martin, of Dowlais, 
S.W., to Kathleen, niece of Joseph S. Beckett, 
of Woodside, Pitsmoor, and eldest daughter of: 
John Beckett, of Elmore-road, Sheffield. 
NeETTLEFOLD— RaMSDEN—On the 27th of June, at 
St. Michael’s Church, Headingley, by the Rev. 


Canon Wood, assisted by the Rev. F. B./ 


Manners, Archibald, younger son of Frederick 
Nettlefold, of Streatham-grove, Norwood, 8.E., 
to Winifred, daughter ofthe late J. W. 
Ramsden and Mrs. Ramsden, of Headingley, 
Leeds. j 
Spence—Wess—-On June 26th, at the Vestry 


Hall, Hampstead, Charles James Spence, of | 


North Shields and Newcastle-on-Tyne, to Lily, 
youngest daughter of the late Mrs. Charles 
Weiss, of Birch Bank, Hampstead. 


DEATHS. 


Cox—On June 25tb, at Harrogate, but of Amberley, ' 


Shrewsbury-road, Oxton, Birkenhead, aged 73, 
Emma, widow of Geo. Frederick Cox, and 
eldest daughter of the late Geo. Thirkell, both 
of Liverpool. Was interred at Flaybrick 
Hill Cemetery, Birkenhead, on’ Wednesday, 
28th June. Friends. please accept this the 
only intimation, ~s 


of 


OuR CALENDAR: 
. oa 
SUNDAY, Juty 2. 
=> It is requested that notice of any alteration 
in the Calendar be sent to the Publisher not 
later than Thursday Afternoon. ; 


Bermondsey, Fort-road, Upper Grange-road, 11 a.m. 
and 7 P.M., Rev. HAROLD RYLETT. - 5 
Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
11 aM. and 7 P.M., Rev. FREDERIC ALLEN. 
Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 

11 a.m. (Communion Service), 3.30.P.M., Flower 
; Service, and 7 P.M., Rev. T, E. M. Epwarps. 
Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-rd., West 
Croydon, 11 4.M. and 7 P.M., Rev. J. Pace Hopps, 
Deptford, Church-street, 11.15 .4.M. and 6.30 P.M., 
g Rev. A. J. Marowant. j 
Essex Church, The Mall Notting-hill-gate, 11 a.m. 
and 7 P.M., Rev. F. K, FREESTON. : ; 
Torest-gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 
11 a.m. and 7 p.M., Rev. G. Dawzs Hicks, 
M.A., Ph D. 
Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham-place. 
11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. R. H. U. Buoor. 
Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 a.m., Rev. 
A. Farquaarson, and 7 P.M., Rev, BRooKE 
Herrorp, D.D. : 

Highgate Hill, Unitarian Christian Church, 1]:a.m. 
and 7 P.M., Rey. A. LazENnBY. 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 a.M. 
and 6.30 P.M., Rev. H. Woops PERRIS. 

Kentish Town, Free Christian Church, Clarence- 
road, 11 a.m., Dr. BROOKE HERFORD, and / P.M, 
Rev. A. FaRQuHARSON. = 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 a.m. and 7 P.M., Rey, J. E, 
STRONGE. ; 


Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High-street, 


11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. W. C. Pope. 

Little Portland-street Chapel, near Oxford-circus, 
11.15 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. H. Rawxines, M.A. 
Morning, ‘‘The Position of Women.” ‘ 

Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal Green, 
11 a.m. and 7 p.M., Rev. W. G, Capman. 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 a.m. and 6.80 P.M, 
Rey. G, CaRTER. 

Plumstead,Common-road Unitarian Church,114.M. 
and 6.30 P.M., Rev. L. JENKINS JONES. 

Richmond Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15 a.m, 
and 7 P.M., Rev. S. FARRINGTON, ; 

Stepney-Green, College Chapel, 11 a.M. and 7 P.M., 
Flower Services, conducted by W. H. Surus- 
SOLE, F.G.S. : 

Stoke Newington, The Green, 11.15 a.m., Rev. W. 
Woopine, B.A. : 

Wandsworth Unitarian Christian Church East-hill, 
11 a.M. and 7 p.m., Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A. 
(Bicycles may be housed during service.) 

Wood Green, Unity Hall, 11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev, 
Dr. MUMMERY. © 5 

ee eeeamneed 
PROVINCIAL. 


Batu, Trim-street Chapel, 11 a.m. and 6.30 P.m., 
Rev. F. W. Staney. 

BeprorD, Library (side room), 11.15 a.m., Rev, 
ROWLAND HILL. 

BirmincHaM, Church. of the Messiah, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 p.m., Rev. L. P. Jacks. 
BiackrooL, Banks-street, North Shore, 10.45 a.m 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. W. BINNS. 5 
BiackPooL, Unitarian Lay Church, Masonic Hall, 
Waterloo-road, South Shore, 6.30 P.M. 

Bootie, Free Church, Stanley-road, 11 a.M., Rev. 
D. Davis, and 6.30. p.M., Rev. H. W. HawKEs. 

BourNemMovUTH Unitarian Church, West-hill-road, 
11 a.M. and 7 p.m., Rev. C. C. Coz. 

Briguton, Christ Church (Free Christian), New-road, 
-North-street, 11 a.m. and 7P.M., Rev. A. Hoop. 

Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 a.m, and 
7 p.M., Rev. GEORGE STREET, aaa 

CantTerBury Blackfriars,11a.M. : 

Dat and Wa.LmMER, Free Christia Church, High- 
st., 11 4.M.and 6.30 P.M.° : 

Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. S. BuRROWS. > 
EasTBouRNE, Lismore-road, Terminus-road 11 a.m. 

and 6.30 P.m., Rev. G. Sr. Crair. 
GuILprorD, _Ward-street Church, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 p.m., Mr. E. S. Lana Buckyanp. 
HorsHam, Free Christian Church, Worthing-road, 
11L aM. and 6.30 p.m., Rev. J. J. MARTEN. 
Leeps, Mill Hill, 10.45 a.m. and 6.30 P.m., Rev. 
C. Harerove, M.A. $e 
LiscarD (Concert Hall), for New BRIGHTON and Dis- 
TRIOT, 11 A.M, and 6.30P.mM., Rev. LLoyp THOMAS. 


Lrvereoot, Hope-street Church, 11 a.m and 6,30 


P.M., Rev. A. CoBDEN SMITH. 
LivERPooL, Ancient Chapel of Toxtetbh, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 p.m, Rev. W. J. Jupp: Communion 
after Morning Service, im 
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Liverroon, Ullet-road, Sefton Park, 11 a.m. and 
7 PM., Rev. Dr. Kier. Evening, “ What 
‘think ye of Christ.” 
MANcHESTER, Sale, 11 a.m. and 6,30 p.m. Rev. 
+ J. Forrest. 
Mancuester, Strangeways, 10.30 a.m. and 6.30, P.m., 
_ Rey. W. R. SHanks, 
Margate, Forester’s Hall (Side Hatrance) Union- 
crescent, 11 a.m., Mr. P. Bonp. 
OxrorD, Manchester College, 11.80 a.m, Rev. 
_ J. E. Carpenter, M.A. 
PortsmoutH, General Baptist Chapel, St. Thomas- 
street, 6.45 p.m., Mr. T'Homas Bonn, 
TortsmoutH, High-street Chapel, 11 a.m and 
6.45 p.m., Mr, G. Cospns Prior. 
RamsGate, Assembly Rooms, High-street, 6.39 P.m., 
; Mr. P. Bonn. 
Reapina, Unitarian Free Church London-road, 
11.15 a.M.and 6.30 P.m.,Rev. E. A. Voysey, B.A. 
SoarBoroucH, Westborough, 10.45 a.M.and 7 P.M., 
_ Mr. W. L. Scuroper, B.A. 
SovurHport, Portland-street Church, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 p.m, Rev. C. H. WELLBELOVED. ‘ 
Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. A. E. O'Connor. 
Tonsripeze Weis, Mechanics’ Institute, Dudley- 
road, 11 a.m. and 6.80 P.M. 
York, St. Saviourgate Chapel, 11 a.m. and 6,30 P.m., 
Rev. B. C. ConstaBxe, of Stockport. 


——————.~._—. 


Care Town, Free Protestant Unitarian Church, 


Hout-street, 6.30 p.m., Rev. R. BALMFORTH. 


fy ACE ETHICAL SOCIETY, 
SOUTH-PLACKE, FINSBURY.—July 2nd, 
at 11,15, Dr. MONCURE CONWAY, “ The France 
of To-day and its [deal R2volution.” 


{ THICAL RELIGION SOCIETY, 

STEINWAY HALL, PORTMAN-SQUARE, 

8.W.—July 2nd, at 11.15, Dr. WASHINGTON 
SULLIVAN, ‘ Woman in Islam.” 


OSTAL MISSION RELIGIOUS 
CONFERENCE NEXT SUNDAY AFTER- 
NOON at COLLESE CHAPEL, STEPNEY- 
GREEN, at Five o’clock. ‘“ Sincerity in Religion.” 
Opened by Dr. Herbert Smiru. Tea at Six o’clock, 
All welcome. 


JOULPIT SUPPLY.— The Rev. W. 
STODDART, B.A., is at LIBERDY to take 
occasional Sunday duty.—30, West Bank, Stamford- 


hill, London N. 

B A London requires post after 
° e August. Two years’ experience in 

teaching.—Miss HK, Spears, Arundel House, High- 

gate. 


OPE-STREET HIGHER GRADE 
SCHOOL, LIVERPOOL (Girls’ Depart- 
ment)—WANTED, on Ist Sept, ASSISTANT 
MISTRESS for Standard V. Singing, and all usual 
subjects. Salary according to qualifications, — 
Apply, Headmistress. 


LJ OUSE TO BE LET FURNISHED 
- at Croydon, Two Sitting and five Bed- 

rooms. God situation. Terms £3 33. per week. 

—Apply, H., 6, Dingwall-avenue, Croydon.” 


E - ENGAGEMENT desired, as 
HOUSEKEEPER or similar post. Widow, 
practically domesticated. 3 years with gentleman, 
—-Mrs. M., 1, Grosvenor-square, Brooklands, 
Cheshire. 


- Languages Tripos. 


at the University Colleges. 


Schools, etc. 


——. 


NITARIAN HOME MISSIONARY 
COLLEGE. 


The ANNUAL PUBLIC EXAMINATION of 


the Students of the Unitarian Home Missionary 


College will be held in the MEMORIAL HALIL, 
MANCHESTER, on WEDNESDAY, July 5th, 
commencing at 1030 am. The VISITOR'S 
ADDRESS will be delivered by the Rev. J. Epwin 
OpcrErs, M.A., of Oxford, at 5 o’clock. ; 
‘On the Evening of the same day the VALE- 
DICTORY SERVICE will be held in CROSS 
STREET CHAPEL, at 7.30, aad will be conducted 
by the Rev, W. G. Tarrant, B.A., of London. 
Music by the Organist and Choir of Lord-street 
Unitarian Chapel, Oldham, 
DENDY AGATE, How Ss 
EDWARD TALBOT, { “0% °°: 


ASTLE HILL LADIES’ COLLEGE, 
NETHER STOWEY, SOMERSET, 


PRINCIPAL Miss THORNE, M.C.P., 
Assisted by efficient English & Foreign Governesses. 
Charming situation among Quantock Hills, two 
miles from Bristol Channel. Hxteusive grounds, 
tennis-lawn, gymnasium. Cow kept. All exams. 
Reference kindly permitted to the Rev. T. B. Broad- 
rick, Bridgwater. Terms moderate. 


DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS (Limited), BIRMINGHAM, 
EsTaBLIsHED 1876. 


Heap Mistress:—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG 
(Girton College, Cambridge ; Medizval and Modern 
For three years Student of 
Languages and Continental Methods of Teaching in 
Germany and France). 


BOARDING HOUSE, 
Thorne Hill, Augustus-road, Edgbaston. 

Pleasant Situation ; Electric Light, Large Garden. 
Sanitary arrangements certified by J. E. Wilcox, 
Esq., A.M.1.C.E. 

Heuse Mistress—Miss WELLS. 
Resid »nt—Miss S. E. Wetts, B.A. 

Assistant House Mistress— Miss K. Coamsers, M.A. 


THE OWENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER. 


ALL OF RESIDENCE FOR 
WOMEN STUDENTS (Ashburne House, 
Victoria Park, Manchester). 
Warden—Miss HELEN M. STEPHEN. 

The HALL will be OPENED in OCTOBER 
NEXT. Fees for board and residence, 36 to 60 
guineas for the session (thirty-three weeks). At 
least three Bursaries offered. Applications from 
intending residents to the Warden or to the Secre- 
taries, Miss A. M. Cooke and Professor 8. ALex- 
ANDER, Owens College. 


IGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
SOUTH MARINE TERRACE, 
ABERYSTWITH. 


Mrs. MARLIES THOMAS, 


PRINCIPAL 


Pupils most successfully prepared for Public 
Examinations. Scholarships have been obtained 
Special attention paid 
to the physical side of education. Gymnasium. 
Swedish drill. 


ANTED, intelligent bright YOUNG 
LADY (with Kindergarten training pre- 

ferred) to take entire charge of two children (girl 
54 years, boy 35 years) ; good sewing necessary.— 
Address, stating experience and salary required, 
Mrs. P. J. Winser, Heath Field, Bebington, 
Cheshire. 3 : 


TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 


= ASN ERP, near Liverpool, little girl 


about 11 and boy about 7, to bring up 
with own children. Experienced governess.— 
Address, N , Inquirer Office, 


Beers 6 for September, by Ex- 

perienced Teacher, post as GUVERNESS. 
Camb. Higher Local Honours. English subjects, 
Botany, French, German, elementary Latin and 
Mathematics. Handwork.—Address, Miss ALcock, 
69, Queen’s-road, Hast Grinstead, Sussex, 


} ILTON LODGE SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS. 5, EATON PLACE, BRIGHTON. 


PRINCIPAL 
ENGLISH TEACHER ... 
VIOLIN AND Prano 


Mrs. pe WASGINDT. 

Miss FOX, B.A, (London), 

Miss p—E WASGINDT, 
(Frankfort Conservatoire), 

Careful Home Training. Special attention to 
Conversational French and German. * Pupils pre- 
pared for Oxford and Cambridge Local Examina- 
tions, 


QICHOOL ror GIRLS anp LITTLE 


BOYS.—CONAMUR, SANDGATE, KENT. 


PrincrpaLs :—Miss JARVIS ard Miss CLARA 
BERRY. 


Good House, close to the sea ; south aspect, 


_ Reference kindly permitted to T, Grosvenor LEE, 
Esq., Clent, near Stourbridge; JoHn Herywoop, 


Esq., The Pike, Bolton, &c, 


Woary anv Residence, 


—s—_—_ 


A FEW young people received in 
PLEASANT HOME near Victoria, Terms 
moderate.—Mrsa, Robert TurNnER, 94, Grosvenor- 
road, S.W. 


OARD and RESIDENCE, South of 
England. Healthy neighbourhood. Home 
comforts, Seven miles from Brighton, near South 
Downs. Station Hassocks (on main line L.B.S.C.).— 
Miss RowLanp, Gothic House, Hurstpierpoint. 


: pee OU Te, — Elvaston, West 


Cliff, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT. 
Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the High- 
cliffe Hotel. 50 rooms. Full-sized billiard table, 
Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff Promenade, 
Due south. Near Unitarian Church.—Mr. and 
Mrs. Pocoox. 


OURNEMOUTH.—Most comfortable 
private BOARDING-HOUSE ; close to sea ; 


| sheltered among the Pines; south aspect. Billiard- 


room (full-sized table). Terms moderate.—Address, 
Miss CHaLpEcorTT, Stirling House, Manor-road. 


[3 MGHTON.—Supenor BOARDING 
ESTABLISHMENT, near sea and lawns ; 
large pleasant rooms; bath and smoke rooms, 
Terms moderate.—Miss Sintirant, 11, Rochester- 
gardens, Hove. 


{\ELIXSTOWE. — Pleasant APART- 

MENTS at this healthy sucny seaside resort. 

Close to new station and near the sea.—For terms, 

apply to Mrs. H. Rozinson, Kimberley House, 
Ranelagh-road. 


RS. A. H. GREEN (late of Oxford) 

receives girls, from 9 to 15 years of age, ab 

her house, to attend by day Mr. Badley’s Boys’ 

School at Bedales, where her son and daughter are 
pupils.—Scaynes Hill House, Haywards Heath. 


T. LEHONARDS.—“ Crantock,” 59, 
Warrior-square. First-class BOARD and 
RESIDENCE, newly furnished and redecorated. 
Sea View, excellent cuisine, billiard room, sanitary 
certificate.—Mr. and Mrs. Sipnrey P. Porrer. 


WEST CENTRAL HOTELS 


Proprietor, 


FREDERIC SMITH. 


This first-class Hotel, conducted on strictly Temper & 
ance principles, is commended by the Rev. C. Aked, }§ 
Liverpool ; Rev. Rowland Hill, Bedford ; Rev. G. Vance § 
Smith, D.D., Bowden, Cheshire; Rev. J. C. Street, & 
Birmingham ; Rey. Charles A. Berry, D.D., Wolver- 
hampton ; Rev. Charles Garrett, Liverpool ; Rev. Canon i 
Howell, Wrexham; Rev. A. B. Grosart, LL.D., Black- #3 
burn; Dr. Norman Kerr, London, &c. Central, Quiet, 
Exceptionally Clean, Moderate in Charges, Spacious 
Coffee Roonis, Visitors’ Drawing Rooms, Baths, &c. & 
Breakfast or Tea, 1s. 8d. to 2s. Rooms, Is. 6d, to 2s. 6d. & 
ervice, 94. Printed Tariff on Application. 


75, 77, 79, 97, 99, 101, 103, 105, i 
SOUTHAMPTON ROW, RUSSELL SQ., LONDON, & 


] Dee ey BUILDING SOCIETY 
ADELAIDE-PLACE, LONDON BRIDGE, 
E.C. 
Interest on Loans reduced to Four-and-a-helf 
per Cent, 


DIRECTORS. 
Chairman — Sir H. W. Lawrence, 
Mincing-lane, E.C. 
Deputy-Chairman—Mark H, Jupoz, A.R.1.B.A., 
7, Pall Mall, S.W. 
F. H. A. Harpcastte, F.S.1., 5, Old Queen-st., 8. W, 
Miss Orme, 118, Upper Tulse-hill, 8. W. 
STEPHEN SEAWARD fayLeER, 151, Brixton-road, 8. W, 
and Mrs. Henry Rott, 1, Randolph-gardens, N.W. 


Part.,o 21 


PREFERENCE SHARES £10, Interest 44 per 
cent. DEPOSITS received at 3, 3}, and 4 per cent., 
withdrawable at short notice. 

LIBERAL ADVANCES _ promptly made, 
Monthly repayment, including principal, premium 
and interest for each £100 advanced—21 years, 
13s. 6d. ; 18 years, 14s. 9d. ; 15 years, 16s. 1d. ; 
10 years, £1 1s, 8d. Survey Fee to £500, half-a- 
guinea, RE 

Special facilities given to persons desiring to pur- 
chase houses for their own occupation, Prospectus 


free, 
FREDERICK LONG, Manager, 
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LONDON PERMANENT CHAPEL- 
BUILDING FUND. 


A Performance of 


MILTON’S ‘‘ MASK OF COMUS,”’ 
With the Original Music by Lawes, 
will be given 
On SATURDAY, July 8th, at 4 o’clock, 
in the Grounds of 


UPPER HEATH, HAMPSTEAD, 


kindly lent by I. S. Lister, Esq., and the Misses 
LisTER (on the Bowling Green of the ‘‘ Old Upper 
Flask,” where Clarissa Harlowe figures in 
Richardson’s novel). 


Under the management of Miss Tayzer, Mr. 
McRae Morr, and Mr. Savage Cooper. 


Music under the direction of Miss Maup TuRNER. 
The proceeds will be given to the London 
Unitarian Bazaar Fund. : 


Comus....... Nahe raaeeaty este Mr. Savage Cooper. 
First Brother ....., Mr. Arthur Savage Cooper. 
Second Brother ............ Mr. Benson Lawford. 
Lady. ic. .yitecemennen ttn Mrs. Herbert Teasdale. 
Split cs. «cacveceenecenaeeeets Miss Annie Lawrence. 
Sabrina =... :.s.seensemesame sedan ceessi Miss Fisher. 


The following ladies and gentlemen will take 
part in the Comus Rout and Old English Songs 
and Dances in the Revels :—Mrs. W. Blake Odgers, 
Miss Mabel Lake, Miss Adela Stevens, Miss Foster, 
Miss Forbes, Miss M. @orbes, Miss Farquharson, 
Miss Sykes, Miss Napper, Miss Davey, Miss 
Freckleton, Miss Glover, Miss Wooding, Miss Ida 
Cooper, Miss May Cooper, Miss Mabel Talbot, 
Miss Lisia Martineau, &c.; Mr. Athelstan Taylor, 
Mr. Lawrence Epps, Mr. Biggs, Mr. Biss, Mr. Paul 
Jewitt, Mr. H. Jewitt, Mr. W. E. Lake, Mr. Frank 
Sudbery, Mr. I’, Edwin Allen, Master J. Cooper, 
Master G. Cooper, Mr. Herbert Teasdale, Mr. Frank 
Odgers, Mr. Paul Freckleton, Mr. E. Bromley, Mr. 
Symes. 

Glee Singers :—Miss Fisher, Miss L. M. Sedgfield, 
Miss M. J. Smith, Miss Marian Sedgfield, Mr. F. 
Down, Mr. P. M. Dawson, Mr. W. Sedgfield. 

Orchestra (under the direction of Miss Maud 
Turner) :—Miss Winifred Robinson, Mrs. Macrae 
Moir, Miss J. Cole, Miss B. Cole, Mixs M. Cole, Miss 
L. Cole, Miss D. Nettlefold, Miss Fookes, Miss M. 
Boulting, Miss Lake, Miss James, Miss Booth Scott, 
Miss Barker, Miss E. Rotinson, Mr. F. W. Turner, 
Mr. E. Androde, Mr. J. Wooding, &c. Harp, Miss 
Ethel Lake ; Piano, Miss Mildred Turner. ; 


Prices of Tickets.—Reserved Seats, Numbered, 
10s. 6d. Un-numbered, 5s, and 2s. 6d. 


Tea and Coffee and other light refreshments will 
be provided, the price of which is included in the 
tickets. 

Tickets may be obtained of Miss Tayler, 151, 
Brixton-road, S.W.; Miss Fisher, 272, Wightman- 
road, Hornsey ; Mr. McRae Moir, 4, Willoughby- 
yoad, N.W.; Mr. Savage Cooper, 57, Haverstock- 
hill, N.W.; Mr. Walter Sedgfield 50, Whitehall 
Park, N., and of Mr. Green at Essex Hall, Essex- 
street, Strand. 


Qo CHAPEL, ATHERTON. 


SCHOOL SERMONS on July 9th. Preacher— 
Rev. J. Estrin Carpenter, M.A., of Oxford. 


Services at 3 o’clock and 6.30. A Scholars’ Service 
at 10.30, conducted by the Rev. J. J. WRiauHr. 

COLLECTIONS in AID of the SCHOOL. 
Friends cordially invited. Tea provided. 


UMMER EXCURSIONS, under the 

direction of the Central Postal Mission and 

Unitarian Worker’s Union, to PENSION ALPINA, 
GRINDELWALD. 


Starting July 20. Full. 
3 Aug. 3. A few Vacancies. 
es Aug. 17. Vacancies. 


Vii Harwich, Antwerp, Bale, returning by the 
Rhine and Antwerp. 

Apply to Secretary, Miss F. Hirt, 13, Christ- 
church-road, Hampstead, N.W. 


LACKPOOL.—The Committee of the 
Unitarian Free Church are open to receive 
applications for PULPIT coming vacant at end of 
October, State salary.—Address, ALFRED RIDER, 
133, Albert-road, Blackpool, 


NOW READY, Revised and Enlarged Edition of 


BIBLE READINGS WITH MY CHILDREN. 


By Mrs. 


In two parts. 


PHILIP COBEN. 
Price 2s. each, or 2s. 3d. Post Free. 


Written in a style highly attractive to children.”—The Very Rev. the CHtgr RABBI. 
‘Continues to be regarded in our private families as a most welcome friend.”—Rev. G, EMANUEL, B.A. 
“The charm of style is so attractive in its’ simplicity ; will ensure a large and affectionate circle of 


readers.”—The late Rev. A. L. GREEN. 


Published by WerrHeimeEr, Lea, and Co., Circtis-place, London Wall, §.C, 


GREAT GATHERING of Unit- 
arians will take place at NEWBURY, on 
FRIDAY, July. 7th, 1899. 

Refreshments will be provided for visitors from 
12 till 2 o’clock. A Service will be held in the 
Chapel at 3 o'clock, conducted by the Rev. T. E. M. 
Epwarps, the Sermon being preached by the Rey. 
H. Suaen Soity, M.A., of Bridport. 

At 5 o’clock there will be a Tea in the Temper- 
ance Hall. Tickets, 1s. each. 

At 7 o'clock a PUBLIC MEETING will be held 
in the Chapel, at which the following gentlemen 
have promised to attend :—Sir John T, Brunner, 
Bart., M.P., F. Maddison, Esq., M.P., J. Cogan 
Conway, Esq, G. H. Chitty, Esq., Richard Eve, 
Esq, C. Fenton, Esq., Geoffry New, Esq. (Mayor 
of Evesham), the Revs. Frederic Allen, Walter 
Lloyd, E. A. Voysey, E. C. Bennett, T, Bond, and 
many others. 

Collections will be taken at both the Service and 
the Meetiog in aid of a Fund for Repairing and 
Renovating the ancient Chapel at Newbury, one of 
the earliest and most perfect examples of the 
Seventeenth Century Meeting House. 

Friends intending to be present will oblige by 
sending a Postcard to 

THOS. H. STILLMAN, 
Treasurer of the Chapel, 
133, Bartholomew-street, Newbury. 


oe Cz each eH nha 


URGENT APPEAL. 


The Congregation desire to announce that there 
is a pressing need of repairs and alterations in the 
Chapel and Parsonage, In order to carry out every- 
thing completely £300 is required. 

A BAZAAR will be held at Lydgate on Thursday, 
Friday, and Saturday, JULY 67H, 71TH, and 87H, in 
aid of this object, to be opened by J. S. MaTueERrs, 
Eeq., J.P., of Leeds. 

By a Resolution passed on April 25th the Com- 
mittee of the Yorkshire Unitarian Union “com- 
mend the scheme to the generous support of the 
Unitarian public.” 

Contributions will be thankfully acknowledged 
by Mr. W. HuELry, Sycamore, New Mill, Hudders- 
field, or by the Rev. J. H. Green, Minister, 
Lydgate, New Mill, Huddersfield. 

We have received with cordial thanks ;— 


£ idan ds 

Previously acknowledged... on re 9 LO4°0 
J. W. Brown, Esq. bi sae AC Tek | eee 
C. Lupton, Esq. ... Sar he fede DES 40) 
The Misses Lucas ... 50: a55 eee Oa Osc 
J. W. Scott, Esq. ... nae dts Fan, erse) set) 
Hermann Woolley, Ksq. ... dha aoaie Utes 
ATTHEW HENRY’S CHAPEL, 


CHESTER. 


BI-CENTENARY RESTORATION FUND. 


The roof and ceiling of the Ancient Chapel (1700) 
are now dangerous. The architects recommend 
entirely new ones. - Much dilapidated in other 
respects, renovation is urgently needed. The cost 
of these restorations will be £750, or more. 
Towards this sum the congregation and trustees, 
with some old members and friends, have sub- 
scribed £320, which may be increased. The British 
and Foreign Unitarian Association has given £50. 


£ sg. -d. 
Amount already acknowledged... oD 22102.0 
Mr. Hermann Woolley, Manchester ... 1 1 0 
Mr. and Mrs. Worthington, Alderley 
Edge ... Sa AS ace Ped en a) a) 
H. F. Ss oe iad ake 010 0 
Mr. J. E. Hicks, Southport... 0575-200 
Mr. C. J. Montgomery, Chester deste 'ax-() 
Mr. Lloyd Wilbraham, Chester 0 —0 
Miss Wilbraham, Chester ‘ Sine Ou0,- “0 
Miss N. Wilbraham, Chester ... Aen OO 60 
Mr, Guest, Chester - tes Sere OO) 0 
Mr. Jas. Skeldov, Chester ‘ MeO! 26 


Further donations will be gratefully received by 
Rev. H. 1). ROBERTS, Brook Lodge, and Mr. WM. 
ORRETT, 15, Foregate-street, Chester, and ac- 
knowledged in the Inquirer and Christian Life, 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


Through Nature to God. 


By JOHN FISKE, LL.D. 
Crown 8vyo, cloth, 208 pp. 8s. 6d. 


THE NEW WORLD. 
Vol. 8 No. 30. JUNE, 1899. 

Price 3s, net ; by post, 3s. 3d. 
ContEeNTs.—Formal Reform, by Ernest © Moore ; 
History a Teacher of Liberal Religion, by Samuel 
M. Crothers ; Zionism, by Josephine Lazarus ; The 
National Movement amongst the Jews, by Gotthard 
Deutsch ; Immortality and Psychical Research, by 
James H. Hyslop ; Mythical and Legendary Ele- 
ments in the New Testament, by Samuel J. 
Barrows ; The Influence of the Social Question on 
the Genesis of Christianity, by Francis A. Christie ; 
The Printing Press and Personality, by Gerald 
Stanley Lee; The Psychological Evidence for 
Theism, by G. M. Stratton; The New. Evangelical 
Catechism, by W. G. Tarrant ; Book Reviews, &c. 


London: PHILIP GREEN, 5, Essex-st., Strand,W.Ci 
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Tue reception given to Mr. and Mrs. 
‘Booker T. Washington, at Essex Hall on 
Monday, by Dr. and Mrs. Brooke Hereford, 
was largely attended, among those present 
being the American Ambassador, the Hon. 
J. H. Choate, the Right Hon. James 
Bryce, M.P., Sir E. Durning Lawrence, 
Bart., M.P., Mr. 8. J. Barrows (member of 
Congress), and formerly editor of the 
Christian Register), Mr. Murray Macdonald 
and Mr. Hodgson Pratt. Letters of regret 
for absence were received from the Revs. 
Dr. Clifford, Dr. Parker and Hugh Price 
Hughes. Nearly all of our London 
ministers were present. After the recep- 
tion a public meeting was held, at which 
the Hon. J. H. Choate took the chair, and 
in introducing Mr. Washington, said that 
’ when freedom came he did not know what 
his name was, so took the best there was, 
and he had never discredited that great 
name. At his school at Tuskegee, 
Alabama—the Normal and - Industrial 
Coloured School—they taught not only 
rudimentary education, but also the 
means of getting a livelihood. There 
were now 1,100 pupils in that school; 
half went out to teach their own race, 
and half to support themselves by manual 
trades. .Government had given them 
25,000 acres of land in Alabama; the 
State gave them an annual donation; 
grauts were also made from the Peabody 
and Slater Funds, and there were also 
voluntary contributions. I regard him, 
said Mr. Choate, as the leader of his race 
in America. 

Mr. Booker WASHINGTON, in the course 
of an eloquent address on ‘‘ The Condition 
and Prospects of the Coloured Race in 
America,’ said that there were eight 
millions of negros in the South—a nation 
within a nation. There was only one way 
of settling the problem thus raised; it 


was God’s way. It was by the black man 
trying to live asa Christian gentleman,and 
the white man trying to treat the black 
man as a Christian gentleman. Slavery 
had taught them how to work, but it had 
sapped their self-reliance. They did not 
know how to live, to spend money 
properly. They were too often in debt 
and living from hand to mouth. But they 
could be taught, led and guided, and that 
was what his teachers did. The address 
was lighted up with touches of humour, and 
concluded with words of confidence and 
hope. The Right Hon. James Bryce also 
spoke, and said that he agreed with Mr. 
Booker Washington as to the supreme 
importance of, basing the progress of the 
negro on industrial training. In spite of 
some terrible events in the South, yet the 


| feeling between the two races was on the 


whole good. The mistake after the war 
was in beginning on the political rather 
than the industrial side. After speaking 
of the efforts of General Armstrong, Mr. 
Bryce rejoiced at the hopeful tone of Mr. 
Washington’s address, and felt assured 
there was hope for the future ; a beginning 
had been made in solving the problem. 


Iv was with a sense of relief that we heard 
of the landing of Captain Dreyfus at Qui- 
beron last Saturday. A heavy sea was 
running, and the special train which carried 
him to Rennes passed through a storm of 
rain. But there was an interval of brighter 
weather as he was driven to the military 
prison, where he awaits his second trial. 
The first meeting of Mme. Dreyfus and 
her husband has been variously described : 
that which pictured the stress of emotion 
as beyond the power of words we should 
expect to be nearest the truth. Captain 
Dreyfus is said to have benefited greatly 
from the voyage, and to be in good health 
of body and mind; but what can expiate 
the wrong he has suffered in four terrible 
years of imprisonment? The Special 
Correspondent of the Daily Chronicle tele- 
graphed the following declaration he is 
said to have made :—- 

My condemnation and sentence were a 
symbol of anti-Jewish odium. My judges 
were involuntarily deceived. May my un- 
deserved expiation put an end to racial or 
religious feuds in the army, and in that 
France which I have passionately loved and 
served. 


The words may be apocryphal, but if so 
they are well invented, as uttered by one 
still in ignorance of what had taken place 
since his banishment, and they express a 
desire which all true lovers of France must 
earnestly hope may be fulfilled. 


Tuer second reading of the Tithe-Rent- 
Charge Bill (a sop to Cerberus the 
Christian World calls it) was passed by a 
large majority, but not without strong 


opposition from influential supporters of 
the Government. A sum of £87,000 a 
year is to be given in relief of rates 
payable by the clergy, a fresh endowment 
of the Church by that amount. The feel- 
ing of Liberals towards the Bill is well 
expressed in the following resolution 
passed on Wednesday at a meeting of the 
Eastern Counties Liberal Federation at 
Cambridge :-— 


That this meeting emphatically protests 

against the passing into law of the Clerical 
Tithes Bill, first because it involves the 
violation of the principle of religious 
equality, and secondly because it is practi- 
cally an additional endowment to be granted 
out of the public funds to that eburch in 
England which can best afford to supply 
any recognised deficiency in the income of 
its religious teachers. 
The Church of England has yet to learn 
the meaning of self-help. Why not a 
Two Million Guinea Fund, Earl Spencer 
has asked, instead of looking to the State 
for relief of undoubted hardship to many 
of the clergy? The Wesleyans can raise 
their Million, and the Church of England, 
if it is to retain the respect of the people 
of this country, will have to prove the 
virtue and the strength of independence. 


Tne final session of the International 
Congress of Women was held on Wednesday, 
and five years hence the next meeting of 
the Congress is to be held in Berlin. ‘The 
labours of the Congress haye been ex- 
haustive, the newspaper reports leaving an 
impression of imultitudinous papers and 
discussions in the various sections, and all 
of real value, leaving no phase of women’s 
work, and no social question affecting the 
welfare of women, untouched. Among 
many valuable practical suggestions was 
one for common residences for ~ professional 
women obliged to live in town. At one 
of the final meetings of the Congress Miss 
L. Toulmin Smith, librarian of Man- 
chester College, Oxford, gave an address 
on the openings for women in library work. 

Avr the recent celebration of the Jubilee 
of the Bedford College for Women cordial 
testimony was berne from many sides to 
the value of the services it has rendered 
in promoting the higher education of 
women. Mrs. Henry Sidgwick, the 
Principal of Newnham, expressed her 
pleasure in attending the Jubilee of Bed- 
ford, ‘the eldest sister of this now 
numerous educational family.” Miss Anna 
Swanwick, LL.D., presided at the first 
meeting, and Professor Jebb, M.P., at the 
public “mneeting in the theatre of the 
University of London. The Duke of 
Devonshire, the Dean of Durham, and 
Miss Maitland, Principal of Somerville, 
were among those who joined in the 
congratulations. 


A srarur of Tom Hughes was unveiled 
at Rugby a fortnight ago by the Arch. 
bishop of Canterbury: The Spectator of 
the following week contained an article on 
“The influence of ‘Tom Brown,’” from 
which the following passage is taken :— 


He, more than any other man, made the 


scaadoin, scl oolboy. The schoolboyishness 
which eniateea us x Ika 


ae 
enabled him so to interpret the thoughts 
of Dr. Arnold-—a much greater man, but 
something too much of the schoolmaster— 
that they caught the imagination, and 
theneeforward affected the conduct, of a 
whole generation of schoolboys, who, if the 
thoughts had not passed through the medium 
of Tom Hughes’s schoolboy nature, might 


Saeeees a 4 


have rejected them with distaste. He took 
away from good counsel its flavour of 


priggishness, from piety its taint of sancti- 
moniousness, from the virtues their colouring 
of separateness and. self-righteousness. He 
econvineed schoolboys that it was possible to 
be manly, and truthful, and pure, and even 
religious, and yet remain healthy schoolboys 
still, with muscles in their frames longing 
for exercise, and ferment in their hearts, 
and vague aspirations in their brains, all 
leading to confused and over-rapid conduct. 
His boys, the boys be would have al! boys 
be, were far removed from little men, 
were not too sensible, or too reflective, 
or too scholarly for the majority of 
boys to admire. They were just boys like 
other boys, who could play and quarrel and 
fight, and make friendships and enmities 
unreasonably, and neglect work, and even 
on occasion commit grave faults, but with 
this difference from their predecessors, that 
they held the manly virtues to be ‘‘ good 
form,’’ and each in his degree strove to 
found conduct on them. That was, in 
substance, the teaching of the whole school 
of ‘‘muscular Christians’? to which Mr. 
Hughes always belonged, but he, and he 
alone, made it palatable, or indeed in 
favourable cases delightful, to average 
schoolboys, who before Dr. Arnold’s and 
Tom Hughes’s time had no rule to go by 
which they could heartily aecept. 


Tue writer of the article went on to 
wonder whether any one would ever do 
for Board-schools what Hughes did for 
Rugby and its rivals. The need, it was 
said, was very great, especially in the 
schools of great cities, of a higher tone in 
the matter of foul language, lying and 
cheating. 


It would bea great thing if even lying 
could be made to seem to Board-school boys 
a shameful form of cowardice, and gambling 
a dirty device of the clever for depriving 
the foolish of their coppers. Bad language 
certainly could be put down as vulgar, the 
slightest precept of caste, if once appre- 
ciated, being instantly obeyed. Perhaps 
some woman with a genius and unusual 
knowledge of the actual child heart will 
arise among us who can do the work, or 
rather—for that is the true path—so fasci- 
nate the children that they can be induced 
to do it for themselves. If she ever does 
arise, and succeeds as Hughes did, she will 
do more for good education than the hosts 
of devoted men who with so much benevo- 
lence and so little judgment continually 
press for a wider curriculum, forgetting 
that the boy who can really read as a public 
school boy reads, write easily and simply, 
and cipher as well as his sister does, is 
master already of the instruments for learn- 
ing anything. It is tone, not knowledge, 
that we now want in Board-schools, and it 
was tone which Hughes with his breezy, 
humorous, easily read narrative imparted to 
the life of our public schools. He will be 
remembered, and rightly remembered, when 
a good many of his intellectual superiors 
have passed into the oblivion~ which is, 
fortunately, the destiny of 99 per cent, of 
us all, 


THE INQUIRER. 


In the recently-published volume of 
Jowett’s letters, the first section on Church 
Reform includes some most interesting 
passages from the evidence he gave in 
1871 before the Select.Committee of the 
House of Lords on University Tests. 
Jowett was for the abolition of all tests, 
even in connection with the Divinity pro- 
fessorships. Tests, he said, had not pre- 
vented great divergencies” of vpixivn 
springing up, and if they were abolished 
he did not think the divergencies would be 
greater. Hven the most comprehensive 
test would exclude some, and there was 
ambiguity as to its meaping. 

Supposing we require as a condition of 
becoming a teacher a declaration of the 
general faith of a Christian, still an ambi- 
guity arises. There is a difference of opinion 
amongst persons as to who are to be called 
Christians, and who are to be included. We 
are apt to speak of everybody as an infidel 
who does not agree with us, and we should 
have the old disputes revived. Is a Quaker 
or is a Unitarian a Christian ? Then, again, 
the Jew, or freethinker, would be excluded, 
the Ultramontane admitted. | Let me also 
put the cas2 of particular scientific men who 
are not. at all opposed to Christianity, but 
yet who might have a great objection to 


signing such a test, both on _ general 
grounds, which would apply to sign- 
ing any test whatever, and on par- 


ticular grounds with reference to the sense 
in whieh the word ‘‘ Christian ’’ was em- 
ployed. It is a very invidious thing to com- 
pel a conscientious man to say, *f J am not’a 
Christian, and I object to signing that test ?”’ 
I think you would find difficulties about a 
comprehensive test. It goes upon the suppo- 
sition that the Universities are divided into 
two great classes, one consisting of Chris- 
tians and the other of infidels. That is not 
at all really the case. Weshade off into one 
another, just as people do in society, by 
every degree of difference, and sometimes 
pass from one class to the other, and you 
would do harm if you introduced artificial 
distinctions which stereotyped us as Chris- 
tians or non-Christians, just as you would if 
you introduced similar distinctions in 
society. 


As to divinity professors, Jowett thought 
that tests were ill-adapted for guarding 
the teaching or securing desirable appoint- 
ments. Tests, he said, would be as useless 


and superfluous in their case as in others.’ 


IT should not bind a person by the obliga- 
tion of a test. I should like to put before 
the Committee this consideration. Sup- 
posing you had one class of professors bound 
by tests ; for instance, supposing the Church 
of England divinity professors were bound by 
tests and other divinity professors were not 
bound by tests, which do you suppose would 
have the greatest authority and weight 
the persons who were free to speak what 
they thought, or the persons who were 
obliged to speak within a certain limit ? Of 
the latter a great suspicion would arise 
that they said not what they thought, but 
what they were compelled by the test to 
say. 

The reason for the great principle of Free 
Teaching and Free Learning in Theology 
maintained by Manchester College could 
hardly be more tersely put; but the 
Divinity Professorships in the University 


.of Oxford are not yet freed from tests. 


In connection with the close of the 
session, at Carmarthen College, the Prin- 
cipal received a letter of greeting from 
the Rey. T. L. Marshall, who has retired 
from the office of Visitor to the College, 
a post which he has held since 1858. 
Having referred to the cordial relations 
which had subsisted for so many years 


tho one Great Army of Christ. 


‘S. Sutton. 


, JuLy 8, 1899- 


between him and both teachers and 
students in the College, Mr. Marshall 
added :—‘‘ I have long felt that the great — 
principle and the spiritual affinities that 
unite us are far deeper and more precious 
than the dogmas that divide us into 
different sects, important as they un- 
doubtedly are to various classes of minds. 
Weare, after all, so many companies in 
What- 
ever changes the good old College is 
destined to undergo, I earnestly hope that 
it will long continue to be, as heretofore, 
a sanctuary of sound learning and un- 
fettered religious liberty, and will always 
keep its doors wide open to students of 
different denominations.” 

Tur Rey. Thomas Van Ness, minister 
of the Second Church of Boston, U.S.A., 
who is at present on a visit to this 
country, is to preach at Richmond on 
Sunday morning, in the Ormond-road 
Free Church. 


THE Rey. Stopford Wentworth Brooke 
has decided not to continue his ministry 
in San Francisco, much to the regret of 
the First Church, and will return, as we 
understand, to this country. He closed 
his ministry in the Far West on the last 
Sunday in June. : 

Communications for the Rev. John 
Cuckson should be addressed to the care 
of the Rev. H. Austin, Cirencester. He-is 
expected to arrive at Southampton on 
Monday next on the Kaiser Wilhelm der 
Grosse, along with the Rev. J. Worsley 
Austin, who is spending his summer 
holiday at home. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


(To PusLisHEeRs,—All Books, &c., sent to THE 
InQuireER will be acknowledged under this head, with 
name of publisher and price, if supplied. The neces- 
sities of our space, however, compel us to limit the 
number selecied for critical notice and review. ] 


The Peasant’s War. By Belfort Bax. 


6s. (Sonnenschein.) ae 
Converts to Rome. By Gordon Gorman. 
2s. 6d. (Sonnenschein. 

Realism a Parador. By OD. M. 
Haylings. 2s. 6d. (Fisher Unwin.) 


Rose’s Diary and Other Poems. By H. 
33d. (A. Broidbent, Man- 
chester.) 

Monist, Mind, Bookman, International 
Journal of Ethics. 


Yers,—there are nettles everywhere ; 

But smooth green grasses are more com- 
mon still, 

The blue of heaven is larger than the 
cloud.—H. B. Browning. 


In patient faith thy path of duty run 
God never does, or suffers to be done 
But what thyself wouldst choose, if thou 

couldst see aa ; 
Through all event of things, as clear as 

He.— Anon. 

psa eA Ie 
Country Arr ror WEAK AND AILING 

Curtpren.—Miss A. Lawrence, 23, Camp- 
den House Chambers, Campden-hill, © 
London, W., begs to acknowledge, with 
many thanks, receipt for this fund of the 
following sums :—Mr, W. S. Bond, 10s. ; 
Mrs. Gregg, 5s; Mr. Maurice Grant, 
£1 1s,; Sympathy, 10s. ; Miss Constance 
Martineau, £2 2s.; Miss Rowland, £2 2s, 
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OXFORD SUMMER SCHOOL, 


Toe Summer Session for Sunday- 
school Teachers, held at Manchester 
College, Oxford, from June 30 to July 8, 
has more than fulfilled the hopes and 
expectations with which it was projected. 
The Sunday-School Association is to be 
congratulated on the success of an experi- 
ment, which we may trust is the beginning 
of a movement rich in promise for the 
future, and the warmest thanks are due 
to the Principal and Professors of Man- 
chester College, for the cordial manner in 
which they have thrown themselves into 
the movement, to ensure its success; and 
also to the local hon. secretary, Mr. J. H. 
Woods, the senior student of the College, 
and to Mrs. Woods, who were inde- 
fatigable in their efforts to secure suit- 
able accommodation for the visitors, and 
to see that all arrangements went smoothly. 
Not less than 140 teachers and super- 
intendents from different parts of the 
country were present during the session, 
which was productive of much pleasant 
social intercourse, as well as of serious 
attention to the lectures provided. 

_ The session opened on Friday morning, 
June 30, with an houvr’s service in the 
College chapel, conducted by the Principal, 
who read lessons from Isaiah xxxv. and 
1 Cor, iii., and also gave an address on 
the essential spirit that must be in all 
- Sunday-school work. 


DR. DRUMMOND’S ADDRESS. 

Taking as text the words from the 
second lesson, 1 Cor. iii. 9, ‘“ We are God’s 

fellow-workers,’ Dr. Drummond said that 
there were two convictions from which 
they gained the motive for their work. 
The first was that there is Supreme Good- 
ness ruling at the heart of the universe, 
and that communion with that Goodness 
is the highest end of man. That con- 
viction had been growing in the human 
heart from early times, until it was 
announced by Jesus in all the splendour of 
its glory, and since then it had been 
rooting itself more and more deeply in 
humanity, in spite of the many difficulties, 
from which even the most earnest souls 
could not escape. They could not always 
see that Goodness in the world, there were 
things hard to reconcile with it, but deep 
down in their hearts they felt that it was 
supreme and they must be true to it. 
Then in due time they would see the full 
light of the Eternal shining on their faith. 
The second conviction was that the world 
at present was full of evil, which was 
antagonistic to the Supreme Goodness. 
They could not wholly reconcile the two, 
and it was the real problem of their life 
to resist the evil. In trying to raise men 
out of it, and up to the good, they were 
seeking to establish the Kingdom of God. 
Tn that country, which he almost hesitated 
to call Christian, they saw great. numbers 
placed at moral disadvantage, and. they 
desired to help their less fortunate 
brethren. They looked for the ideal 
future. They saw that things might be 
better and trusted they would be; and 
whether they would be or not, depended 
partly on the fidelity of their exertions in 
that field. There was no nobler or more 
hopeful field for such work than the 
Sunday-school. 

Speaking of qualifications for that work, 
Dr. Drummond said that the highest. and 
the indispensable qualification was the 
teacher’s own communion with the infinite 
Source of Goodness. That was open to 


them all, and perhaps they did not 
realise as they ought how impossible _ it 
was to do the highest work except as the 
life of God Himself became mingled with 
their own, His Spirit dwelling within their 
spirit, sanctifying’ and filling their best 
purposes with purity and holiness. They 
should go to all kindly work with hearts 
consecrated by prayer. The same problems 
lay before them in their lowlier measure as 
before their great Master, As his words 
and deeds were not his own, but those of 
the Father who sent him, so must theirs 
be, so far as human frailty would allow. 
Only when they went to their work with 
the humble sense that the Goodness ruling 
over all was ruling in their hearts, and in 
some measure would work through them, 
could they devote themselves hopefully, 
trustfully, buoyantly to the task that lay 
before them. Yet purity and love alone 
were not sufficient. Misdirected through 
ignorance and want of skill, much mischief 
was done by kindly people who did not 
see what must be the result of their efforts. 
Thus knowledge was also necessary, and 
while they were not forgetful of those 
other graces, it was chiefly with a view to 
better equipment in knowledge that. their 
present meeting was held. 

The knowledge they required was of two 
kinds, of method and of subjects. Much 
depended on the method in organising a 
school, in arranging the classes and in pre- 
paring lessons. And it was good to have 
some systematic course of study in a 
school, so that the children should gain 
true thoughts of God and knowledge of 
the records of religious life contained in 
the Bible. In addition to the actual pre- 
paration'for their work, he advised teachers, 
so far as time allowed, to have some inde- 
pendent course of reading on hand, that 
would enlarge their thought and give them 
a more intelligent apprehension of that 
erand literature, which they called the 
Bible. 

In conclusion, he reverted to the words, 
“We are God’s fellow-workers.” Chris- 
tianity had always been a redemptive 
religion. It clearly recognised the evils 
in the world, and Christ’s life was con- 
secrated to the overthrow of those evils. 
In his spirit they must go out to their 
work, first feeling the redemptive power in 
their own hearts, and then seeking to save 
men from their evils, from moral evils 
first, aud thereby from physical evils, 
until the Kingdom of God should be come 
in the world. They should go with exul- 
tation to their work, feeling its sublimity, 
since it was God who worked in them, 
both to will and to do. In proportion as 
they forgot themselves in the glory of the 
work, ready to bear and forbear, to be 
forgiving, content and patient, to seek 
only that the work might prosper, they 
would feel the heavenly exultation that 
would lift them above all petty vexations 
of the world, and they would have the 
conviction that the heavenly Father would 
bless their work. 

The unexpected number of the teachers 
present rendered it necessary that the 
lectures also should be given in the chapel, 
the lecture-room being appropriated for 
the common mid-day meal, which was a 
pleasant feature of the gathering. The 
first lecture was given, after the opening 
service, by the Rev. H. Rawlings, his sub- 
ject being “ Discipline.” : 

LECTURE ON “ DISCIPLINE.’ 

Commencing with a vivid picture of his 


own early sufferings as a Sunday-school 
teacher, for the encouragement of others 
to persevere, Mr, Rawlings said that if 
only teachers would refuse to be dis- 
couraged, and to perseverance would add 
the study of discipline, they would not 
only overcome difficulties, but would learn 
how_to obviate many of them, and they 
would find in childreu; as in the physical 
world, that the forces which resisted and 
defeated them so long as they were igno- 
rant, would do their bidding as soon as 
they understood them. To such know- 
ledge of child-nature and of the methods 
of dealing with it as would provide those 
results, he wished to stimulate them. He 
had himself been unhappy in his first essay 
at Sunday-school teaching, because he had 
no such knowledge. By a grave and 
strange omission, the curriculum of the 
college for teachers where he was study- 
ing did not provide for any instruction 
of the kind. But discipline must be 
studied. It concerned not merely specially 
troublesome classes, but the whole school, 
and the more teachers there were who 
understood discipline and could apply its 
principles in the most difficult cases, the 
better. There should always be one or 
more of the teachers who were ready to 
take the duties of superintendent. 

The first principle, for which he begged 
their earnest consideration, he formulated 
thus: Regard discipline as the primary 
condition and means of good influence in 
the Sunday-school. 

There was often indifference ‘to discip- 
line, and even aversion from it, and not by 
any means always through carelessness or 
want of real interest in the welfare of the 
children. There was a desire on the part 
of many earnest teachers not to be as a 
mere schoolmaster to the children, but as 
a friend, and to make the school like home, 
ruling not by force but by love. Inreply 
to such protestations he said that as 
general expressions of feeling he entirely 
concurred im them, but as objections to 
discipline they were irrelevant, baseless, 
and misleading. The protestations which 
implied that discipline was incompatible 
with friendship between teacher and 
scholar, that it destroyed the home spirit, 
that it appealed to fear instead of love— 
all told against, instead offor, their authors 
when it was realised that there must be 
order in the Sunday-school as everywhere 
else in human society. That was so far 
a foolish friendship or love which pro- 
fessed that it could do without discipline, 
and as for the home spirit, what was home 
without order ? Certainly not a model for 
any kind of educational institution. 

His first principle he would develop by 
means of two corollaries, one for each of 
the two principal objects of Sunday-szhool 
work—the imparting of knowledge andthe 
training of character. 

The first corollary was: Never begin or 
continue your lesson until your scholars are 
orderly and attentive. “ Never” was a 
strong word. It might be replied: “To 
begin the lesson is sometimes precisely 
the best way to get the attention of the 
children. They attend the moment they 
are interested.” But attention and order 
were matters of degree. If a teacher 
stood before his class with the air of the 
conductor of an orchestra, and insisted on 
the uniform alertness which is required 
when all instruments have to sound 
together, he would be a pedant, But 
when it was said that children attend the 
moment they are interested, that assumed 
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some amount of attention at the outset, 
for a child who is not attending at all 
cannot become interested. Sufficient 
attention for that purpose was all he had 
insisted on; but many teachers estimated 
the amount at too low arate, and their 
teaching in consequence was unduly 
arduous to themselves and unprofitable 
to their schulars. 
class was not to be lightly regarded. The 
teacher should have absolute control of 
any talking, and be able to check it when- 
ever it was untimely, excessive, or in any 
way an interruption rather than a further- 
ance of the lesson. A teacher must be 
ready to deal very firmiy with his scholars 
in that matter, or he would soon find that 
an offence which seemed so small at first 
became great enough to ruin his lesson 
and destroy his influence. The teacher 
who shrank (as it was said) from obtrud- 
ing discipline upon his scholars obtruded 
it in the long run more painfully and con- 
tinually than the prompt and firm dis- 
ciplinarian. He was perpetually talking 
to them about order. He became the 
nagging teacher—that most objectionable 
of personalities in the eyes of the scholar. 

There was a great principle involved in 
this, which he would state in his second 
corollary : Hvery act has a social as well as a 
personal significance, and the ultimate object 
of discipline is not mere repression of wrong- 
doing, but the establishment in the child’s 
mind of an ideal of behaviour such as 
promotes order and happiness in all human 
relations, for such an ideal takes away the 
desire to do wrong. 

Strictness in checking talk in class he 
had justified on the ground that it 
hindered teaching. But they must go 
further, and see that it was wrong for a 
child to hinder teaching by chattering, 
not merely because he lost his own oppor- 
tunity of learning, but because he hindered 
others. Thus the offence became more 
serious, and a child could be made to 
feel that it was unfair to the rest and rude 
to the teacher, and so was guilty of a 
social offence. Thus discipline in school 
became a training in character; it should 
not be regarded as an unpleasant neces- 
sity, but every opportunity should be 
seized of widening by its means the moral 
vision and deepening the moral sensi- 
bilities. He urged upon his hearers the 
vital importance of that matter. Sunday- 
schools should be as scrupulous in dis- 
cipline as day-schools; they should aim 
with a definiteness too rare in other schools, 
not at mere repression of wrong-doing, 
but at the establishment in the child’s 
mind of an ideal of behaviour such as 
would promote order and happiness in all 
human relations. 

In the course of some discussion which 
followed the lecture, Miss Pritchard suid 
that as supplementing what Mr. Rawlings 
had said, they should 1ead his admirable 
little book of ‘Practical Hints to 
Teachers,” published by the Association. 

After lunch the company adjourned to 
the library, where Miss. Toulmin Smith, 
the librarian, kindly explained the 
windows, portraits, and other objects of 
interest. Subsequently, Mr. F. A. Kerry 
gave a short organ recital in the chapel, 
after which a visit was paid to Mansfield 
Colleg>, where the visitors were most 
courteously received by Principal Fair- 
bairn and Mr. Vernon Bartlett. 

In the evening a discussion on “ Elder 
Scholars’ Classes” took place in the lecture 


The hahit of talking in 


room, opened by Mr. Ion Pritchard. The 
chair was taken by Mr. 8. 8. Tayler, who, 
iv a short introductory speech, expressed 
the great indebtedness of the Sunday School 
Association to the Principal and Pro- 
fessors of Manchester College, for the 
the manner in which they had received 
the teachers gathered for that session. 
Their gratitude was not lessened when 
they remembered how, ever since the 
removal of the College to London, some 
forty-six years ago, its teachers had 
generously helped the work of the 
Association, 


PAPER ON ELDER SCHOLARS CLASSES. 


The formation of his senior class, Mr. 
Pritchard said, had been a question of 
growth. Boys of the age of fourteen and 
fifteen were difficult to deal with, as they 
were mostly earning their living and felt 
the discipline of the school irksome. He 
had solved the discipline question by 
holding the class at his own house, but 
the young men joined the rest of the 
school at three special services in the 
chapel during the year. The foundation 
of such a class was good comradeship, 
and to secure this the Sunday meeting 
was not enough. They had formed a 
social club, which met in the schoolroom 
on Saturday evenings from seven to ten 
for gymnastics and the usual games. 
There was a strict rule against gambling, 
and smoking had to be forbidden because 
of the limited accommodation available. 
Two of the young men acted as caterers, 
and served cocoa and biscuits. In the 
summer country rambles took the place 
of the club meetings. By this means the 
Sunday-class had been kept together, and 
his personal influence had been greatly 
strengthened. On Sunday afternoons the 
first three-quarters of an hour were given 
to some subject bearing on the more 
serious side of life, the remaining half- 
hour to some book or chat over the events 
of the past week. During the seven or 
eight years his present class had lasted 
mavy and various subjects had been taken 
up. For two years they had been occu- 
pied with the Bible. Of other books he 
had found the Rev. C. F. Dole’s “ Citizen 


and Neighbour” one of. the best; 
also Mr. John Dendy’s “Successful 
Life,” the Rev. R. A. Armstrong’s 


“Man’s Knowledge of God,” Dr. Her- 
ford’s “Story of Religion in Eng- 
land,’ and Miss F. E. Cooke’s  bio- 
graphy of Dorothea Dix had been very 
popular. Then instead of a book, subjects 
for discussion had been taken up, such 
as “What being a Christian means,” 
Socialism, Individualism, Poverty, Wealth, 
Free Trade, Competition, Co-operation, 
Arbitration, Credit, Patriotism. After 
receiving a distinct request for informa- 
tion, he had devoted a few afternoons to 
an explanation of the doctrinal bearings 
of Unitarianism, which wakened an active 
interest. He could not say that as a result 
of his class work many new members had 
been added to the church roll. But he 
had aimed at raising the standard of con- 
duct in the young men, and in that he 
might claim to some extent to have suc- 
ceeded. 
® 

In the subsequent discussion, Miss 
YouncERMAN, of Birmingham, earnestly 
advocated mixed classes for the seniors as 
well as the very young, as being the 
natural method for training of character, 


leading to good manners and chivalry, and 


healthy friendships. She also advocated 
meetings for debate and guild meetings. 

Mr. J. Rowcrorr, of Hyde, said that 
the teachers should make themselves one 
with the young people, yet maintaining a 
proper dignity. They should never fail to 
acknowledge their scholars, wherever they 
met them. 

Mr. W. Houmess, of Hull, told of a suc- 
cessful mixed elder class in the old chapel 
there, which had been practically a reli- 
gious service specially adapted to the young 
people. 

Miss Newman, of Bristol, said that their 
efforts to induce the young people to join 
the church had met with disappointment, 
but they had found a special week-night 
service very helpful, when Mr. Blatchford 
had come down to speak to them on 
the leading points of their faith as Uni- 
tarians. 

Miss Lircurietp, of Birmingham, de- 
scribed a Church Institute for social 
gatherings, held six times during the 
winter, established by Mr. Jacks, which 
aimed at bringing members of the con- 
gregation into contact with the elder 
scholars. 

Miss Matcotm and Miss Parrerson, 
of Holywood, the Revs. A. E. Voysry and 
U. V. Herrorp also joined in the discus- 
sion, and Mr. Prircuarp, in replying, 
mentioned a good plan adopted by Miss 
Johnson, of Liverpool, who had prepared 
a syllabus of lessons for some months, and 
had printed it for the use of her adult class 
at Garston. 

Of the successive days of the session we 
cannot attempt any ordered chronicle. The 
first Friday was followed by seven full 
working days, not counting the interven- 
ing Sunday. Hach morning commenced 
with a short devotional service in the 
chapel, followed by two lectures. ~The 
first hour was devoted to lectures by the 
Professors of Manchester College, in the 
following order: two lectures by the Rev. 
J. E. Carpenter on “How the Old Testa- 
ment Grew ” and on “ Old Testament Wis- 
dom”; a lecture by the Rev. C. B. Upton 
on “The Relation of Ethics to Religious 
Belief”; two lectures by Dr. Drummond 
on “The Apostle Paul and his Epistles,” 
special attention being devoted to the 
Epistle to the Romans; and two lectures by 
the Rev. J. E. Odgers on “ The Historical 
Development of Liberal Nonconformity.” 
The substance of these valuable lectures 
we may hope to have ina permanent form, 
together with other fruits of the session, 
in the next annual volume of The Helper. 
The second hour dealt with various prac- 
tical aspects of the teacher’s work, as will | 
be seen from the abstract of Mr. Raw- 
lings’ lecture given above, and others that 
will follow. The afternoons were devoted 
to visits to various colleges, and further 
excursions in the neighbourhood, and the 
evenings, also, after the first night’s dis- 
cussion, were free for friendly intercourse 
and other holiday purposes. On Monday 
evening a conversazione was held in the 
library of the College, when the guests 
were received by the Principal and Mrs. 
Drummond, and Friday was a Lantern 
eveming. 

On Sunday, at morning service, the 
chapel was completely filled, even the 
seats behind the screen being occupied, 
so that there must have been a congrega- 
tion of about 200 present, and the singing 
of the hymus was delightful. The first 
part of the service was conducted by the 
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Rey. V. D. Davis, and the Rev. J. Estlin 
Carpenter preached a sermon on “The 
Christianity of our Time,” which will 
shortly appear in full in these columns. 
In the afternoon, at the Sunday-school of 
the Charles-street Institute, model lessons 
were given, in the presence of a number of 
visitors, by Miss Effie C. Turner to the 
infant-class, Mr. A. H. Biggs to children 
from eight to twelve, and by Miss J. Upton 
to the eldest class. The only complaint 
was that the children were not naughty 
enough to exhibit the teachers’ powers of 
discipline. Later in the afternoon an 
address was given in the chapel by Mr. 
Lucking Tavener, on the ‘“ Life, Works, 
and Ideals of Mr. G. F. Watts,’ some fine 
photographs of whose pictures were sub- 
sequently shown in the lecture room. Our 
_ readers will be able to judge of the in- 
terest and value of the address from the 
articles on the same subject recently con- 
tributed by Mr. Tavener to Tur Inquirer. 
After tea, to which the company was en- 
tertained by the Rev. J. E. Carpenter and 
Mrs. Carpenter, another quiet hour was 
spent in the chapel with the singing of 
hymns and recital on the organ. 

The second lecture on Saturday last was 
by Mr. Frank Taylor, head-master of the 
Stourbridge British School, whose subject 
was :— 


“ SOME DAY-SCHOOL METHODS APPLIED TO 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHING.” 


Day and Sunday-school, Mr. Taylor 
said, were curiously like and unlike, and 
it was extremely undesirable that they 
should ever be entirely one in method. 
The day-school was highly organised, 
everything making for good order. In 
the Sunday-school they had to rely 
chiefly on the sense of right and on the 
affections of the children. As to the 
teaching staff of the Sunday - school, 
there should be if possible only one 
superintendent, or at most two, one for 
morning and one for afterngon; and if 
that was not possible, those who shared 
the work should be familiar with one 
another’s methods, so as to secure 
uniformity of control. Laxity of control 
on one Sunday and the opposite on the 
next was fatal to good discipline. The 
superintendent should always be early at 
school to prevent incipient mischief, and 
to welcome both children and teachers to 
school. It was of the utmost importance 
that both the assembling and dismissal 
should be orderly. To secure this was 
part of the superintendent’s duty, but all 
the teachers must co-operate. In the 
day-school each teacher was responsible for 
the good order of his class all through, 
and so in Sunday-school the teacher must 
not think his responsibility ended when 
the teaching was over, and the rest could 
be left to the superintendent. To secure 
the proper singing by all of the closing 
hymn and the reverential joining in prayer 
was worth any sacrifice. Teachers should 
strive to make the closing of school really 
impressive. Responsibility sat lightly on 
many shoulders, in connection with 
voluntary services. But what would they 
think of a doctor in honorary attendance 
at a hospital who neglected the ‘patients ? 
Many difficulties of organisation in the 
school would-be avoided by a little more 
of the spirit of bear and forebear, and if 
teachers recognised the duty of regular 
attendance and the subordination of 
personal desires to the good of the school. 


Mixed classes for boys and girls he 
warmly commended as an incentive to 
work, and helpful to- good order. As to 
methods of teaching, class books should 
be used only as aids to the lesson, not as 
the lesson itself. The teacher must not 
let the use of a text-book on any subject 
become merely a poor apology for a read- 
ing lesson. He must not think that the 
lesson was in the book, so that his own 
nregularity was of no consequence, and 
anyone could take up the class with- 
out injury. As aids to teaching, many of 
the books published by the Association 
were admirable. If, instead of supplying 
reading-books for the class,» school 
authorities would supply books for the 
preparation of the teacher, the cost would 
be less and it would be far better for the 
school. A lesson was not the lesson of a 
Sunday-school teacher, unless it had 
directly or indirectly the welfare of the 
children in view. The culture of the 
moral and religious side of the child’s 
nature was the great aim. Much came 
from the character of the teacher, but 
much also from the character of the 
teaching. In the old days the scholar 
learnt to help himself, now he had to learn 
to help others, which was a grander aim. 
He did not mean that every lesson should 
be directly on the moral virtues, but 
somewhere in every lesson the aim should 
be realised of uplifting, inspiring, en- 
nobling, in some measure to bring home 
to the children the nobility and grandeur 
of a good life. 

Too much stress could not be laid on 
the necessity of preparation betorehand, 
to be clear as to the subject of the lesson, 
to arrange the material, furnish good 
illustrations, and be sure of impressing 
the main thought on the children. In a 
scientific lesson, for instance, boys must 
not be left to draw the moral for them- 
selves, it must be brought home to them 
by skilful teaching. ‘‘ Through the senses 
to the sense” should be the guiding 
principle. The Sunday-school teacher 
might have many subjects, but the great 
aim must be to mould character; and 
that aim was better reached indirectly 
than directly, for children resented 
moral preaching. The conversational 
method of teaching was best. It made 
great demands on the teacher, but the 
result well repaid the effort. The 
questioning in class should not be all left to 
the end, and he advised the giving of 
marks, as a ready method of distributing 
due praise, which was more helpful than 
blame. Teachers should acquire the 
habit of looking for praiseworthy things 
in their scholars, and they should encour- 
age esprit de corps in the class. 

At the close of the lecture testimony 
was borne on several sides to the great 
help of music in securing an orderly dis- 


missal of the school, the children filing 


out in order, while hymns were sung. 
Very cordial acknowledgment was made 
of the value of the lecture. 

On Monday the second lecture was by 
Miss Marian PrircHarp, and was illus- 
trated by the help of a blackboard and 
illustrative drawings, the subject being :— 


“WHAT CAN WE TEACH AND HOW?” 

The great aim, Miss Pritchard said, 
was to lead the children up to truth and 
righteousness and love; and this could 
not be done by talking about it, the true 
life must be glowing in thase who teach, 


In imparting it many kinds of lesson 
might be used. Of the Bible a sub- 
sequent lecture would speak, and to the 
value she set on that her bookof Beginnings 
and the two volumes of the Helper bore 
witness ; science also would be dealt with 
in another lecture. The mainstay of the 
average teacher was twofold, the hymn 
and the story. Of how not to use these 
two invaluable instruments Miss Prit- 
chard gave an amusing illustration. It 
was’ essential, she said, that all should 
learn the same hymn, the teacher as well 
as the children, only the teacher should 
learn one verse ahead of the class, so 


as to ponder it during the week, 
and gather material for explana- 
tion and illustration. Every child 


should own a copy of the hymn-book, 
for it was a missionary in the household. 
Taking the hymn “ We are sailing o’er an 
ocean,” it was then shown how the lessons 
should be given. At the first two lessons 
there should be nothing about the hymn, 
but the talk should be about the ocean, 
the waves and the rocky shore, with 
pictures; and then about ships, and sail- 
ing across the ocean, and seeing in a 
storm the distant lights. Then when the 
children’s imagination was kindled with 
the subject, the hymns should be begun. 
As to stories, they must be true to the 
truest and the highest. Not necessarily 
out of history books or biographies, for in 
fiction there was often profounder truth of 
character-drawing to be found, and 
character was the greatend. Boysshould 
read biographies of women as well as men, 
to learn to see the nobleness on every side 
of life. Sunday should be a day of recre- 
ation, and children still at school should 
not be given home lessons from Sunday- 
school, or be made to write anything on 
Sunday. But for those who had left 
school it was very useful to have writing 
to do. The use of the blackboard in class 
was invaluable. Even the roughest draw- 
ing fixed a thought in the imagination and 
helped to recall the whole train of the 
teaching. To young children the different 
points of theology could not well be taught, 
but they must be grounded in the funda- 
mental truths of love to God and man. 
Afterwards when the need arose, theo- 
logical teaching came in naturally. The 
children of our own households should be 
brought up to the knowledge of the 
principles which have separated us from 
other churches and to clear doctrinal con- 
victions, so that they may become in their 
turn members of the churches. In 
Sunday-school teaching, as in charity, we 
can only do our best, but we must be con- 
tent only with our best. 

Some discussion followed on the import- 
ance of definite doctrinal teaching, and it 
was strongly urged that the practice of 
preparing young people for membership 
by such instruction and then at a special 
dedication service receiving them into the 
congregation, should be more widely 
adopted. 

After Professor Upton’s lecture on 
Tuesday, which we hope before long to 
publish, the Rev. Joseph Woop gave a 
lecture on 


“HOW TO GIVE A BIBLE LESSON?” 


At the outset Mr. Wood referred to the 
difficulty many people now have in using 
the Bible for the religious instruction of 
their children, and he urged that they 
should not be afraid, aud should not be 
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too rationalistic with children. They 
should read the old Bible stories as they 
would read Homer, trusting the healthy 
instincts of the children to take what was 
good and leave the bad. They should not 
trouble the young minds with questions of 
historical and critical accuracy, but. only 
be sure that the moral distinctions of true 
and false were kept clear. 

The old stories, especially in Genesis, 
should not be neglected. They dealt with 
simple, primitive elements of right and 
wrong. The characters were drawn in 
strong simple outline, and the pictures 
were broadly typical. The story of the 
parting of Abraham and Lot was a good 
- example, a lesson in magnanimity. First 
interest in the subject must be created, by 
talk about magnanimity, illustrated, 
perhaps, by the s‘ory of Sir Philip Sidney. 
Then the Bible passage should be read, 
but not verse by verse round the class; 
and, if possible, twice—the second time 
all together. Explanation should follow, 
and by the catechetical method, first find- 
ing out what idea the children have of 
what they have read, and then adding to 
their knowledge—first as to the words, 
which are always interesting to children, 
and then as to the story. They should 
make the children tell the story in their 
own words, or else draw it out by question 
and answer. Then’the story should be 
illustrated; one illustration was better 
than two in one lesson, and it should be 
simple, direct, and detailed. In the matter 
of illustration with children, they should 
amplify, not multiply so as to confuse. 
Then they must lead up to “that fear- 
some thing,’ the application. A lesson, 
like a sermon, should cumulate and 
culminate; and was a failure if it did not 
make one distinct impression and teach 
one clear truth of character or religion. 
The conclusion of the lesson should be 
its most impressive part. It might be 
quiet, but not tame; it should not be 
laboured, but in terse, pointed words 
enforce the truth. It was good also 
by questioning to get the children to 
make the application, that so their sense 
of right and wrong might express itself. 

The catechetical method was far the 
best with children. It must be distin- 
guished from the use of a catechism, 
which stereotyped answers which were 
learnt by rote and came to be regarded 
with a blind reverence. For the catecheti- 
cal method the most careful preparation 
was necessary. The lecture concluded 
with the following rules :— 

(1.) Catechising should always proceed 
from the known to the unknown. Begin 
from ground common to you and the 
scholars. 

(2.) Catechising should be simple and 
direct; one question at a time, without 
unnecessary- words; the questioning must 
not be vague. 

(3.) Do not ask questions the answers 
to which you know must be guessed. 
Stop all guessing. 

(4.) See that each question requires a 
little mental exercise for its answer. 

(5.) Cultivate great variety in the form 
in which you put your questions. If you 
receive a wrong or half-answer, do not 
repeat the question in the same words, 
but give it another turn. 

(6.) By questioning lead the children 
themselves to discriminate between good 
and evil, and to hear the voices without, 
which are in harmony with the yoice of 
conscience within, | 


On Wednesday morning the Rey. J. J. 
Wricur gave a lecture on the object and 
method of Sunday-school teaching, part 
of which, at any rate, we shall hope to 
print in full. Here we can only further 
mention the discussion on Thursday of 
“The Ideal Sunday-school ” 
second lectures on Friday and Saturday 
by the Rev. J. Frerston on ‘ Religious 
Lessons from Natural Objects,” and Miss 
Epitx Drummonp on “Method of Pre- 
paring and Presenting a Lesson.” 

Of this most‘admirable series of lectures 
we will conclude our report by saying: 
May their lessons be very widely put into 
practice, 


HENRY SEPTIMUS SUTTON. 

We have received from Mr. Albert 
Broadbent, of 19,. Oxford-street, Man- 
chester, a booklet, in paper covers, con- 
taining Mr. Sutton’s ‘“ Rose’s Diary and 
other Pcems.” The author, we are told, 
has consented to this publication, “ not 
through the trade booksellers, but wholly 
by private friendly endeavour of readers 
valuing the verses.” The price is 3d. net, 
or by post 33d. Mr. Cornish’s complete 
edition of the poems is still to be had, but 
this booklet, containing the Diary and a 
selection from the other poems, may actas a 
readier messenger to make the author more 
widely known. Lovers of the “ Diary” 
will be glad to have copies to send to 
friends. - Postal mission workers might 
often find it a welcome addition to the 
books of devotion sent to thirsty and 
solitary souls. Many of our readers will 
be familiar with the sections from the 
“Diary” included in Dr. Martineau’s 
“Hymns of Praise and Prayer.” The 
following are among the most beautiful 
and characteristic of the verses :— 


The day with light its genial self en- 
girds ; 

The trees are glad with fluty voices dear : 

“Thou art my God!” When I say o’er 
these words, 

I see a light beyond the day, and hear 

Voices far richer than the song of birds. 


Unless I strive these people dear to bless, 

I do not love my God. If still I seek 

No good or joy of theirs, and acquiesce 

In what makes weak the strong, or wrongs 
the weak, 

Myself of God’s own love I dispossess. 


Prayer is the hand that catcheth hold on 
peace ; 

Nay, ’tis the very heart of nobleness, 

Whose pulses are the measure of the 
stress 

Wherewith He doth us, we do Him 
possess. _ 

If these should fail, all our true life would 
cease. 


How beautiful it is to be alive! 


|'To wake each morn as if the Maker’s 


grace 

Did us afresh from nothingness derive, 

That we might sing, “How happy is our 
case, 

How beautiful it is to be alive! ” 

To read in God’s great Book, until we feel 

Love for the love that gave it; then to 
kneel A 

Close unto Him, whose truth our souls 
will shrive, 

While every moment’s joy doth more 
reveal 

How beautiful it is to be alive! 


and the: 


Rather to go without what might increase 
Our worldly standing than our souls 


deprive 

Of frequent speech with God, or than to 
cease 

To feel, through having wasted health or 
peace, 


How beautiful it is to be alive ! 


Not to forget, when pain and grief draw 
nigh, - 

Into the ocean of time past to dive 

For memories of God’s mercies, or to try 

To bear all sweetly, hoping still to ery, 

“How beautiful it is to be alive ! ” 


Thus ever towards man’s height of noble- 

ness : 

Strive still some new progression to 
contrive, 

Till, just as any other friend’s, we press 

Death’s hand ; and, having died, feel none 
the less 

How beautiful it is to be alive! 


THE WRESTING OF SCRIPTURE. 


A sTRIKING instance of this has quite 
recently been placed before the public. It 
occurs in a very remarkable connection, no 
other than the new decorative work in St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, London. Here, beneath 
the lofty dome, may be read the words 
“The Lord has laid on him the iniquities 
of us all.” This inscription is displayed 
in large characters, and forms a con- 
spicuous portion of the adornment. 

Those who have authorised such an 
addition ought to know that the expression 
is unwarranted, if intended, as no doubt it 
is, to be read in the popular orthodox 
sense, usually ascribed to it.. The words _ 


-are. taken from the Book of Isaiah (iii. 6), 


and in their original connection and import 
had nothing to do with the teaching or the 
work of Jesus Christ. He is not the 
“Servant of the Lord” spoken of in 
several places by this prophet. Nothing 
in the interpretation of Isaiah is more 
certainly ascertained than this: that the 
“Servant ’ so frequently introduced by 
the later Isaiah is the idealised and _per- 
sonified people of Israel, especially the 
more faithful portion of them, who, when 
the prophet wrote were living in captivity 
in Babylonia. : 

The reader, of course, will not take this 
statement on the mere authority of the 
writer of these words. He may, therefore, 
be referred to the expositions of the 
greatest Hebrew scholars of Germany 
from Gesenius downward to our own time, 
and also to some of those who are among 
the best authorities of our own country, as, 
for example, Professors Cheyne and 
Driver. Eventhereader whois not minutely 
acquainted with the details of Old Testa- 
ment exegesis may very sufficiently judge 
of the point for himself, if he will refer to 
such passages as Isaiah xli. 8, 9, with 
many more (as xlii. 19; xliii. 10; liv. 1, 2; 
xlviii. 20). From these it will be seen 
how clear it is that the prophet speaks of 
an ideal Israel, whom he terms Jehovah’s 
Servant, and who is called to endure 
persecution and suffering at the hands of 
his conquerors. These unhappy circum- 
stances the prophet, in accordance with 
the ancient ideas of his people, regards as 
the consequence of their own unfaithful- 
ness aud transgression. But they are 
possessed of an expiatory efficacy. They 
avail not only for the Servant himself, but 
for the whole nation of which he is a part, 
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and is now the representative. The 
iniquities of all, the punishment due to 
their transgressions, have fallen even upon 
him. “The Lord (Jehovah) hath laid 
on him the iniquities of us all.” 

Let the words be read as they ought to 
be, in connection with their immediate 
context and the historical circumstances 
amidst which they were written, and there 
can be no question that the prophet is 
referring to the sufferings of the exiled 
people under the appellation of the 
Servant, and also anticipating their speedy 
deliverance from their captivity—(Isaiah 
lii. 9-12). Thé words, therefore, have no 

_ real or original reference to Christ. 
Ge NOS. 


THE INWARD LIFE. 
From the Theologia Germanica. 


How we are to put on the Life of Christ 
from Love, and not for the sake of Reward, 
and how we must never grow careless con- 
cerning it, or cast it off. 

Now, wherever a man hath been made a 
partaker of the divine nature, in him is 
fulfilled the best and noblest life, and the 
worthiest in God’s eyes, that hath been or 
can be, And of that eternal love which 
loveth goodness as goodness and for the 
sake of goodness, a true, noble, Christ-like 
_ life is so greatly beloved, that it will never 
be forsaken or cast off. Where a man hath 
tasted this life, it is impossible for him 
ever to part with it, were he to live until 
the Judgment Day. And though he must 
die a thousand deaths, and though all the 
sufferings that ever befel all creatures 
could be heaped upon him, he would rather 
undergo them all, than fall away from this 
excellent life ; and if he could exchange it 
for an angel’s life, he would not. 

This is our answer to the question, ‘“ If.a 
man by putting on Christ’s life, can get 
nothing more than he hath already, and 
serve no end, what good will it do him ?” 
This life is not chosen in order to serve 
any end, or to get anything by it, but for 
love of its nobleness, and because God 
loveth it and esteemeth it so greatly. And 
whoever saith that he hath had enough of 
it, and may now lay it aside, hath never 
tasted nor known it ; for he who hath truly 
felt or tasted it, can never give it up again. 
And he who hath put on the life of Christ 
with the intent to win or deserve aught 
thereby, hath taken it up as an hireling, 
and not for love, and is altogether with- 
out it. For he who doth not take it up 
for love, hath none of it at all; he may 
dream indeed that he hath put it on, but 
he is deceived. Christ did not lead such 
a life as his for the sake of reward, but 
out of love; and love maketh such a life 
light and taketh away all its hardships, so 
that it becometh sweet and is gladly 
endured. But to him who hath not put 
it on for love, but hath done so, as he 
dreameth, for the sake cf reward, it is 
utterly bitter and a weariness, and he 
would fain be quit of it. And it is a sure 
token of an hireling thathe wisheth his work 
were at end. But he who truly loveth it, 
is not offended at its toil nor suffering, 
nor the length of time it lasteth. There- 
fore it is written: ‘To serve God and live 
to Him, is easy to him who doeth it.” 
Truly itis so to him who doth it for love, 
but it is hard and’ wearisome to him who 
doth it for hire. It is the same with all 
virtue and good works, and likewise with 


order, laws, obedience to precepts, and the 


and fifty yards away. 


like. But God rejoiceth more over one 
man who truly loveth, than over a 
thousand hirelings. 


THE CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


oe 
A NEW BOOK FOR THE CHILDREN.”* 


Many of you will remember the address 
on “Old Lamps for New” by the Rev. 
John Byles, which appeared in this column 
in our New Year’s number; and you will 
be glad to know that Mr. Byles has now 
published a new book, in which that address 
and twenty-three other of his delightful 
“Talks to the Children” are gathered 
together. The first is about the ** Legend 
of St. Mark,” which gives the title to the 
book ; others are taken from{the history of 
England, others again from beautiful old 
legends or stories from Church history. 
One, called ‘ Beautiful Within,” begins 
about Socrates, and tells also about Miss 
Frances Willard, but at the beginning 
there is a mistake, which you must correct, 
if you get the book. It speaks of Socrates 
as having lived at Athens “ four hundred 
years ago,” but really it was four hundred 
years before the time of Christ, and that 
is what Mr. Byles meant to say. 

You could not hear one of these “ Talks ” 
without having to listen, and you would be 
sure to be interested. The book is full of 
good stories and good teaching, and I hope 
a great many of you will be able to get it. 
To show you still better how interesting 
it is, I will repeat here three of the stories 
told in the talk on “The Greatest Thing 
in the World.” That greatest thing is 
love, which comes to us from God, who is 
Love; and these are the stories Mr. 
Byles tells about it :— 

1.—The first tells of a great storm that 
swept over England not long ago, and 
especially over the West and North. On 
land quarries were flooded, railways were 
stopped, chimneys were blown down, and 
ereat mountains were covered with snow ; 
while out at sea, ships were dismasted 
and wrecked. On the north coast of 
Wales, towards morning, a sea captain 
was discovered washed ashore. Lashed 
to his breast was the dead body of his little 
son. ‘T'o save the child from being carried 
away by the waves, and to give him 
warmth, so far as it was possible to do so, 
the father had tied the little fellow fast. to 
his own person, and there for seven long 
hours, the wild storm beating upon him, 
he had stood in the rigging of his vessel 
supporting the body. of the boy. That 
was a father’s love. It was love like the 
love of God, for He binds His children to 
Himself with ‘ the cords of love and the 
bands of aman.” 

2.—The second story is this: On that 
same dreadful night, and on the same 
north coast of Wales, in Colwyn Bay, a 
vessel was driven on the rocks. Her crew 
consisted of four men, and these took 
refuge in the rigging. Great seas broke 
over the vessel from stem to stern, and 
every minute it seemed as if those men 
would be washed away. Onthe shore was 
a great crowd of people watching the vessel 
and its crew. They were but a hundred 
But between the 
vessel and the shore was an angry, surging, 


* “The Legend of St. Mark,” beiag Sunday 
morning talks to the children, by the Rev. John 
Byles, author of ‘The Boy and the Angel,” &c. 
T. Fisher Unwin, 3s. 6d. 


foaming sea, broken only by the dark out- 
lines of sharp, jagged rocks. No lifeboat 
was at hand. No ordinary boat was fit to 
ride on such asea. What was to be done ? 
A common broad-beamed open boat was 
found at some distance off, and, heavy 
though it was, carried on men’s shoulders 
to the place. And in this common boat, 
all unadapted as it was for such a sea, five 
brave men, taking their lives in their 
hands, put forth, resolved, if possible, to 
rescue those poor shipwrecked sailors. Out 
they went into that tempestuous sea, fifty 
pairs of hands pushing them into the boil- 
ing surf, and twice a hundred pairs of 
eyes watching to mark their progress. But 
the wind and waves were too strong for 
them, and they were beaten back, and their 
boat hurled upon the shore. Again the 
boat was manned, and again the attempt 
was made. But again without success. 
And so for three long awful hours the 
struggle was continued. Six times the 
boat went out, and six times it was augrily 
driven back. At length, on the seventh 
attempt, the vessel of the shipwrecked men 
was reached, a rope was flung, a connec- 
tion was made, and the half-drowned and 
perished men were safely brought to land. 
This was redeeming love. And it appears 
all the more wonderful when we remember 
that rone of the men who risked their lives 
knew oné of the men whom they went forth 
to save. They went, as Christ went, “to 
seek and save that which was lost.” 


3.—The third story is this: Some time 
ago a man was working on the side of the 
Great Western Railway. As he was busy 
with his work he heard the falling of a 
great piece of stone or rock, and, looking 
up, he saw it had fallen right across the 
rails. But he saw more than this; he saw 
in the distance the express approaching. 
Not amoment was to be lost. Ina few 
short seconds the train would reach the 
place on which the rock had fallen, and it 
would certainly be wrecked. Forgetful of 
himself, the man ran forward to the spot, 
and, reaching it just before the train 
arrived, threw himself with all his might 
upon the rock, pushing it aside. An 
instant more, and the train was at the 
place ; the stone was gone, but the man 
who had removed it lay crushed to death 
by the wheels of the engine, from which 
he had no time to escape. That was self- 
sacrificing love. “And greater love hath 
no man than this, that a man lay down his 
lifer: 


Those are the stories which Mr. Byles 
tells, and they show us how that love, 
which is of God, may be in human hearts. 
We all of us know what it means. As we 
ourselves gain more and more power of 
loving and of self-sacrifice, we are able to 
understand more of the love of God, our 
Father, who cares for us all. 


Epps’s Cocoa.—GRaATEFUL AND COMFORTING.— 
‘* By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutri- 
sion, and by a careful application of the fine pro- 
perties of well-selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has pro- 
vided for our breakfast and supper a delicately 
flavoured beverage which may save us many heavy 
doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious use of such 
articles of diet that a constitution may be gradually 
built up until strong enough to resist every tendency 
to diseare. We may escape many a fatal shaft by 
keeping ourselves well fortified with pure blood and 
a properly nourished frame.” —Civil Service Gazette. 
—Made simply with boiling water or milk.—Sold 
only in packets and pound tins, by Grocers, labelled 
—‘ James Epps and Co, Ltd., Homeopathic 
Chemists, London.” 
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TEACHERS IN COUNCIL. 


Ir was a happy thought to bring 
together in a Summer School, in which 
serious study and pleasant social inter- 
course and holiday should be wisely 
blended, teachers from our Sunday- 
schools in different parts of the country, 
to receive instruction in what it is 
most important that they should know 
from those most competent to teach, 
and at the same time to have the 
opportunity of taking counsel together 
and of enjoying the stimulus of cordial 
meetings in the interests of their special 
work. And seldom bas a happy thought 
been so completely realised at a first 
attempt as in the Summer School that 
has been meeting in Manchester College 
and closes its ten days’ session at 
Oxford to-day. We are confident that 
every one of the teachers, not less than 
140 in all, who have enjoyed the whole 
or part of this brief session, must 
return to work quickened by a new 
earnestness of purpose, with clearer 
ideals and renewed enthusiasm for the 
service, and at the same time richer in 
knowledge, and even more enriched by 
insight into the method by which yet 
further knowledge may be gained. 

At one of the first meetings of the 
session Mr. 8. 8. Tavner most appropri- 
ately reminded his hearers how greatly 
for many years the Sunday School 
Association, and through the Associa- 
tion our schools throughout the country, 
have been indebted to the Principal 
and Professors of Manchester College. 
From the time of the removal of the 
College from Manchester to London in 
1853, the interest of the Principal of 
those days, the Rev. Joun James 
TayLer, and of Dr. Martineau, was 
actively engaged on behalf of the work 


of the Association, an interest which 


they handed on to their successors. 
From that time to this the advice of 
the Professors in the matter of litera- 
ture has been freely at the disposal of 
the Association, and some of the most 
valuable of its own publications are 
from their pen. Thus it seemed a 
natural sequence to such ungrudging 
service that this Summer School should 
be held in the College, and the proposal 
was made with confidence in the ready 
and most cordial response with which 
it has been received. But the very 
fact of that readiness, and the remem- 
brance that it is at the close of an 
exhausting session, when their time of 
rest had come, that these fresh lectures 
have been undertaken, only add to our 
grateful sense of the many obligations 
under which we rest to the Professors 
of the College. The benefit of the 
lectures on Old and New Testament 
subjects, on Ethics, and on the History 
of Liberal Nonconformity, we may 
trust will not be confined to those who 
heard them, but that in many schools 
which were represented at Oxford the 
other teachers may be able to share in 
the fresh interest awakened and the 
instruction given. And we are glad to 
be assured that, at. any rate, the sub- 
stance of the lectures will find a place 
in next year’s volume of The Helper. 

Whoever will read the somewhat full 
reports of the session in our present 
issue will see how great was the value 
of the lectures given on » practical 
aspects of the teacher’s work. Teachers 
of wide experience and the highest 
competence were the lecturers, and 
they dealt with just those subjects on 
which the inexperienced teacher needs 
the wisest guidance. The questions 
asked after the lectures and the discus- 
sions which sometimes took place, and 
not less, perhaps, the private conversa- 
tions among teachers from different 
schools, arising out of what had been 
said, added greatly to the interest of 
the session, and will have rendered 
still more service when the informa- 
tion and discussions are carried further 
in the schools to which they will be 
reported. 

To not a few of the teachers delight- 
ful memories of a first visit to Oxford 
will be among the treasures that they 
take home. Most vivid will doubtless 
be the memory of the chapel and 
library of Manchester College itself, 
with the great series of Burne-Jones 
windows and the other windows in the 
library and the statue of Dr. Martineau, 
because within those walls were spent 
so many hours in study and the hap- 
piest companionship; but to these will 
be added a rich store of pictures of the 
older Colleges, with their stately build- 
ings, and the quietness and old-world 
charm of the College gardens, and 
beyond these the river and the open 
country. There were, perhaps, some 
teachers who had given up the greater 
part of their short annual holiday to 
these ten days at Oxford. We do not 
think they will regret the choice that 
took them there; they will feel that it 


was worth while to make some sacrifice 
for the sake of such a glimpse of the 
ancient University, and of those ideals, 
both of beauty and of learning, with 
which it is so richly endowed. 

This first session of the Teachers’ 
Summer School has completely justi- 
fied itself, and we can only hope that 
in coming years it may be often pos- 
sible to hold such a session, so that an 
increasing number of schools may in 
turn send their teachers to share the 
undoubted advantages and the great 
pleasure of the gatherings. This year 
places as far removed as Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, Padiham and Stalybridge, Bel- 
fast and Holywood, Bristol, Plymouth 
and Bridport, Brighton, Norwich and 
Hull have been represented, as well as 
London and Midland towns; and while 
it may be well from the experience of 
this first year to limit the numbers of 
each gathering to about 150, we could 
wish that in time every one of our 
schools should have shared the benefits 
to be so gained. And certainly no one 
will think that one visit is enough, but 
those who have now learnt what they 
may find in our College and at 
Oxford will eagerly look for the time 
when they may renew such impres- 
sions, for the further building up of 
that which is best in life. 


“A CATECHISM OF RELIGION.” 


Unver this title the Rev. H. W. 
Hawxes’s latest of many gifts to the 
good cause is published. In a note of 
introduction he modestly says, ‘‘ No 
shred of authority attaches to this 
catechism.’ Of ecclesiastical authority 
it has, of course, not ‘‘a shred”’; and 
yet there is an authority of wisdom 
and insight to which the author of 
every such work must aspire, in 
despite of modesty. For the cate- | 
chetical method rests on solid, convic- 
tions firmly presented, or it is nothing. 
Merely tentative expresgions are better 
suited to some other form of composi- 
tion. We areused to such hesitating 
and extremely guarded utterances 
nowadays that we are glad to think 
catechisms will not go quite out of 
date. Viewed simply as an instrument 
for the education of children, we confess 
this form of composition does not 
wholly attract us. Very few catechisms 
we have seen appear to have been 
written simply and solely for the 
benefit of the catechised. The cate- 
chist almost invariably has a circle of 
grown-up critics in view beyond the 
limits of his class, and now and again 
he flings a challenge at them over the 
heads of the little ones. If we say Mr. 
Hawxes’s ‘‘ Catechism” is not free 
from this obliquely pugnacious charac- 
ter, ib is not that we consider him a 
serious offender in this respect. On 
the whole, we have seldom, if ever, met 
with a catechetical statement of the 
principles of religion which so satisfied 
us. Certainly, it is a valuable little 
work, and parents, ministers, and 
teachers will find it most helpful and 
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suggestive as a guide amid some of the 
most controversial and the most im- 
portant problems of religion. 


It is obvious that the ‘‘ Catechism ” 
owes its existence to the publication of 
the ‘‘ Evangelical Free Church Cate- 
chism.’’ Some of the answers in that 
Catechism are avowedly repeated here, 
while others are as pointedly suggested 
by contrast. It is, perhaps, no great com- 
pliment, after all, to Mr. Hawxes to say 
that we have a greater feeling of logical 
sequence and completeness in perusing 
his work than we experience when 
studying the Free Church Catechism. 
Naturally, the production of one com- 
petent mind, free from the necessity 
of trimming and dexterous compro- 
mise of expression, is likely to prove 
amore satisfactory and homogeneous 
work than one by a committee com- 
posed -of members of different sects. 
Mr. Hawxes’s introductory clauses laya 
foundation at once broader and firmer 
for the erection of a simple theology 
appropriate for children than is fur- 
nished by the corresponding section in 
the Evangelical Catechism. He defines 
religion itself before referring to the 
special aspect of religious thought pre- 
sented in Christian teaching. He simi- 
larly speaks of revelation in its fullest 
sense before referring to the truths 
taught by Jusus of Nazareth. A con- 
siderable amplification takes place in the 
section relating to sin, its consequence, 
repentance and forgiveness, and it is 
only at the seventeenth question that 
we arrive at the point from which the 
Evangelicals start. The question is, 
“What is the Christian Religion?” 
The answer—‘‘It is the religion of 
Jesus, who was called by his followers 
the Christ, or the Messiah of Gop.” 
This may be compared with the reply 
given in the other Catechism—viz., 
‘“‘Tt is the religion founded by our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Curist, who has 
brought to us the full knowledge of 
Gop and of Eternal Life.” Of course, 
Mr. Hawkes avoids puzzling the young 
mind with any such insoluble problems 
as ‘“‘the mystery of the Blessed 
Trinity.’ In its place he gives some 
excellent and helpful words as to the 
“Holy Spirit,” and some equally good 
as to “‘ How we think of Jesus.” It 
is when we come to the section dealing 
with ‘ the Church ”’ that Mr. Hawxes 
most diametrically opposes the dicta of 
the Evangelical catechisers. He denies 
that Jesus founded any ‘“‘ Church,” 
and maintains that what he preached 
was ‘‘ the good tidings of the Kingdom 
of Gop ”—a Kingdom which “‘is greater 
and wider than any Church.” Never- 
theless, the Catechism commends a 
church as ‘‘a visible brotherhood for 
the worship of Gon, for mutual edifi- 
cation, for the preaching of religious 
truth, and the advancement of the 
Kingdom of Gop.” As further illus- 
trating the difference between Mr. 
Hawxss’s views and those of the Evan- 
gelicals, we may place together two 
answers from each Catechism. The 
Evangelicals say a Free Church is— 
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A Church which acknowledges none but 
Jesus Christ as Head, and, therefore, 
exercises its right to interpret and ad- 
minister his laws without restraint or 
control by the State.” 

Mr. Hawkes says a Free Church is— 

A communion or congregation which, 
existing for the worship of God, imposes 
no creed or special belief on its ministers 
or members, leaving perfect liberty of 
thought and conscience. It also acknow- 
ledges no control by the State in its 
religious affairs. 

The corresponding two definitions of 
“a, Christian minister’ and “a 
minister”? are, taken in the same 
order :-— 

A Christian minister is one who is 
called of God and the Church to be a 


teacher of the Word and a pastor of the 
Flock of Christ. _ 

A minister is one who is called of God 
and a worshipping congregation to be a 
teacher of religion and a leader and 
example to the people. 


From these quotations and remarks 
the general tone of Mr. Hawxss’s 
Catechism may be inferred. We have 
perforce left untouched a number of 
interesting points in his work; but 
these will at once present themselves 
to those readers who take our advice 
and get a copy.* If they should use it 
only as a special kind of commentary 
on the Free Church Catechism, they 
will find it very useful. In this regard 
it may be respectfully urged upon our 
Evangelical brethren themselves. Un- 
doubtedly they will miss much in it 
which they are accustomed to look for, 
but they should find in it, unless we 
are much mistaken, a good deal to pro- 
voke earnest thought. Their own new 
Catechism marks a great advance from 
the narrower and harsher’ views 
formerly held by orthodox Noncon- 
formists. We are not too sanguine, 
we trust, in believing that they will be 
led yet farther onwards, and that in 
our brother’s pages they will find 
trustworthy indications of the direction 
of their future progress. W.G. T. 


HYMN. 


Written for the Unitarian Festival, held 
in Music Hall, Boston, June 1, 1899. 
Tune: “ Hamburg.” 
AGatn we gather at one board, 
Our hearts with Nature’s own in tune, 
While from her golden urn is poured 
The lavish wealth of opening June. 


One Life we own, one Spirit share, 
One revelation manifold ; 

One purpose high, as one we fare, 
One faith in growing freedom hold. 


What voices call from out the past, 
What memories glad this festal hour ; 
What visions light the future vast, 
To gird with courage and with power ! 


O Thou by whom our fathers wrought, 
In whom from earthly toil they rest, 

Still hold us open to Thy thought, 
And faithful to Thy high behest. 


—Freperick L. Hosmer. 


ee LO ie had of the author, Bootle I'ree Church, 
Stanley-road, Bootle, and at the Book Room, Essex 
Hall. One Penny. ; 


LITERATURE. 


RECENT HELPS TO OLD TESTA- 
MENT STUDY.* 


Aut students of the Old Testament, as 
well as those interested in the vaster field 
of the history of religion, will welcome the 
treatise recently published by Professor 
Morris Jastrow (of the University of 
Pennsylvania) on “The Religion of 
Babylonia and Assyria.” ! The volume is 
offered as the second in the series of hand-. 
books (edited by the distinguished author) 
on the “ History of Religions.’ It is the 
product of many years of laborious study ; 
the mere printing of its 790 pages afforded 
time enough for important works to appear 
of which no notice could be taken. The 
treatment of the subject follows the 
method laid down for the series. An 
opening chapter sketches the sources 
available for knowledge ; a second describes 
the geographical and social environment. 
The way is then open for the main 
divisions, which are three in number—(i.) 
the history of the Pantheon in four 
historical stages, pp. 48-244; (ii.) the 
religious literature, pp. 245-611 ; and (iii.) 
temples and cultus, pp. 612-689. A final 
chapter supplies some concluding generali- 
sations; and a very carefully compiled 
bibliography, followed by a copious index, 
brings the work to an end. 

The details of such a book can only be 
judged by investigators of the author’s 
own rank; and, as he points out in con- 
nection with the supposed Akkadian ante- 
cedents of ancient Babylonian culture, not 
even all cuneiform experts are equally 
qualified to offer an opinion. The general 
student can do no more than comment on 
the method and spirit of the work. The 
author’s judicial handling of a question 
still under discussion like that just 
named at once inspires confidence in his 
care and impartiality: his wide range of 
learning, his courtesy and good temper, 
are equally evident. 

To the ordinary reader the second and 
third divisions will be more interesting 
than the first. The local origins of the 
Babylonian pantheon are made clear, but 
the lists of gods whose names and titles 
may, after all, be sometimes only different 
phases of the same deity, are of less 
significance than the acts of prayer and 
worship. An exception must, indeed, be 
made in favour of the greater gods, such 
as Marduk in Babylon and Ashur in 
Assyria. The connection of the vicissi- 
tudes of their religious history with 
political change is always firmly grasped 
by Professor Jastrow. But he does not 
rate their significance so highly as some 
previous writers have done. He recog- 
nises in these figures a tendency to mono- 
theism, but insists that it was only a 
tendency (p. 696); it lacked ethical 
earnestness; and he remarks that “ unless 
a monotheistic conception of the universe 
is interpreted in an ethical sense, mono- 
theism (or monolatry) has no _ great 


* 1“ The Religion of Babylonia and Assyria,” by 
Morris Jastrow, Ph.D. Ginn and Co., Boston, 
U.S.A. 1898. 

2 “ Joshua” (Polychrome Bible), by TProfessor 
W. H. Bennett, M.A. James Clatke and Co, 
1899. 6s. 

3 “Ezekiel”? (Polychrome Bible), by C. H. Toy, 
D.D. James Clarke and Co. 1899. 1Cs. 6d. 

4 “An Outline of the History of the Literature 
of the Old Testament,” by Professor E. Kautzsch. 
Translated by John Taylor, D.Litt. Williams and 
Norgate, 1898, 6s, 6d, 
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superiority, either religiously or philoso- 
phically, over polytheism.” He rates the 
Egyptian religion accordingly at a higher 
level; though the sketch which he gives 
of Babylonian morals, the administration 
of justice, the status of woman who could 
dispose of her own property, the mitiga- 
tions of slavery, leave no unfavourable 
impression of the Mesopotamian civilisa- 
tion, compared with other great Oriental 
tyrannies. The religious literature of 
Babylonia, of which copious examples are 
presented in the second part of the book, 
does not however seem to have produced 
any hymns equal to the nobler psalms of 
the Nile poets. The magical texts occupy 
a position of inevitable prominence in 
Professor Jastrow’s exposition; and even 
the higher elements of religion never 
properly disengaged themselves from this 
taint. How strong were the Babylonian 
influences in this direction on the later 
Judaism is carefully noted by the author 
in his concluding chapter. 

The account of the myths and legends, 
of the views of life after death, and of the 
tewples and the cult, brings into clearer 
lighta number of points of contact between 
the religious ideas and usages of Israel 
and those of Babylonia. In spite of the 
criticisms of Jensen on Friedrich Delitzsch, 
Professor Jastrow holds that the exist- 
ence of the Babylonian name Shualu 
(Hebr. Sheol) is fully assured, p.559 ; he 
connects it with the word to ‘ask”; 
Sheol was the place of divination, whence 
the dead could send their answers to the 
questions of the living. The anthropo- 
logical evidence is collected under the 
head of “tombs and burial customs” : 
but why does Professor Jastrow assert 
that while the remains of dates, grain, 
poultry, and fish, show that the dead was 
thought capable of hunger, his weapons 
and ornaments were placed with him as 
a sign of affection, p.598? The need 
for the distinction is not obvious; though 
it may well have been the case that 
when the original meaning of the rite had 
been forgotten, the custom was kept up 
out of pious care. The cosmic signifi- 
cation of the temples is well described ; 
and due weight is given to the parallel 
between Solomon’s ‘‘sea’’ and the great 
basin employed in the Mesopotamian 
temples as the symbol of the ‘“ deep,” 
p. 653, in proof of the influence of Baby- 
lonian culture in Canaan. 

The book naturally contains misprints 
(such as capitol frequently for capital ; 
Diodorus Seculus, pp. 431,435, for 
Siculus; areas for acres, p. 623); the 
punctuation is often irritating; and the 
spelling of names is not reduced to uni- 
formity (e.g., Nebo or Nabu, p. 220). But 
these are small drawbacks to so masterly 
a treatise. It is with a heroic modesty 
that the author observes that “the chief 
reason for writing a book is to prepare 
the way for the next on the same sub- 
ject.” Let us hope that that “next” in 
this field may be a new edition of his 
own work. 

Two fresh instalments of Professor 
Haupt’s great enterprise, the ‘‘ Polychrome 
Bible,” deserve a hearty welcome. Pro- 
fessor W. H. Bennett is responsible for 
“ Joshua,” the Hebrew text of which: was 
published some time ago.* The critical 
problems arising out of the combination of 
sources in Joshua are numerous and in- 
tricate ; they are treated with great skill 
and care; and it is to be regretted that 
the ordinary reader, who is precluded by 


the conditions of Professor Haupt’s plan 
from learning why one paragraph- is 
coloured green and another red, will have 
no idea of the labour which les behind 
the results presented on the particoloured 
page. The text is purged of numerous 
vlosses, but Professor Bennett exercises a 
wise reserve in correction, though he can 
propose a suggestive emendation when 
required.* In the translation an effort is 
made to modernise the Biblical style which 
will strike different readers differently. 
We are free to confess that the frequent 
omission of the particle ‘and,’ which 
serves sO many purposes in Hebrew, 
often produces a bald disjointed effect. 
How far this is part of the plan 
of the series, we are not aware; but 
the same result is sometimes apparent 
in Professor Toy’s “ Ezekiel,” and we have 
already noted it in Professor Moore’s 
“ Judges,” so that itis probably due to the 
general editorial method. The notes are 
brief ; they have been enriched by a long 
account of the Tel-el-Amarna tablets 
(occupying a sixth of the whole com- 
mentary) ; but some students might have 
preferred a fuller treatment of the geo- 
graphy of the survey xili—xxi. A care- 
ful alphabetical list of cities 1s provided, 
though comparatively few identifications 
are regarded as absolutely certain, and a 
cautious judgment restrains Professor 
Bennett from adding new guesses to the 
conjectures which already abound. Many 
readers will wish that the cuts from battle 
scenes on Hgyptian or Assyrian monu- 
ments and other similar illustrations could 
have been exchanged for a good map 
recording the sites which Professor 
Bennett accepts as established. The 
historical and theological significance of 
the analysis is not obtruded on the 
student. But whoever patiently compares 
the different sections of the records of 
the conquest, will find: out that the 
picture of the victorious and desolating 
energy of Joshua as he sweeps the land 
from South to North is not to be taken 
as actual fact. The universal destruction 
of the Canaanite populations expresses a 
later theological antipathy; it is not 
founded on what really occurred ; still less 
can it supply sanctions for modern war- 
fare ! 


In dealing with “ Hzekiel,’ Professor 


Toy undertakes a task of a different kind.? 


Only by an occasional eccentricity of 
criticism—such as even a great Rabbinical 
scholar hke Zunz might perpetrate—has 
the authenticity of the book been called in 
question. From end to end it speaks with 
ove voice ; and it has escaped the inter- 
polations or additions which have found 
their way so extensively into other books 
both older and more recent than the work 
of the son_of Buzi. Here, therefore, is 
no rainbow-hued page. On the other hand 
from various causes the text is often 
corrupt or obscure ; and a fine tact is need- 
ful for its restoration. The importance of 
Ezekiel for the history of Israel’s religion 
has of late drawn a number of scholars to 
this task; and Professor Toy has been 
able to use the researches in which Cornill 
and others have preceded him. A com- 
parison of the sublime passage describing 
Yahweh’s return to the Temple with 
the Revised Version, will at once show the 
superiority of Professor Toy’s render- 
ing :— 


* In x. 13, Jasher roust be a misprint for 
Jashar, - 


xliii, 1-7.—Then he took me to the gate 
that faced the East, and lo the Glory of the 
God of Israel came from the East, and His 
voice was like the sound of many waters, and 
the earth shone with His Glory. The 
appearance which I saw was like that 
which I saw when he came to destroy the 
city, or like that which I saw at the river 
Chebar. I fell on my face. The Glory of 
JHVH entered the Temple by the East gate. 
Then the spirit lifted me up, and took me 
into the inner court, and lo, the Glory of 
JHVH filled the Temple. Then I heard one 
speaking from the Temple, the man mean- 
while standing beside meg, and He said to 
me: Son of man, this is the place of my 
throne, the place for the soles of my feet, 
where I will dwell in the midst of the sons 
of Israel for ever. The House of Israel, they 
and their kings, shall no more defile my 
sacred Name with their idolatry, and with 
the corpses of their kings by putting their 
threshold near my threshold, and their 
door-posts alongside of my door-posts, with 
only a wall between me and them, thus 
defiling my sacred Name by the abomina- 
tions which they committed, for which 
reason I destroyed them inmy anger. Now, 
let them remove their idolatry and the 
corpses of their. kings from me, then I[ will 
dwell in the midst of them for ever. 


The residence of Ezekiel in Babylonia 
gave him access to many new ideas and 
artistic forms ; and his wide outlook over 
affairs is reflected in the elaborate descrip- 
tions of foreign nations which make his 
book a storehouse of antiquarian material. 
Ezekiel shows more learning than any 
other of the great prophets. His com- 
mentator must needs follow him: and 
Professor Haupt has added much cunei- 
form detail to Professor Toy’s own notes. 
These are condensed into 115 pages, in 
which, however, the ulustrative cuts take 
a good share. Whether the reconstruction 
of the cherub-chariot (p. 95) will help 
many readers, may be doubted: a clearer 
exposition of the symbolism of the divine 
attributes of omnipresence and omni- 
science might have been of more avail. 
Very interesting is Professor Toy’s high 
estimate of Hzekiel’s value as thinker and 
teacher. In a few brief but pregnant 
paragraphs he depicts him as standing at 
the crisis of the national religious life ; 
he finds in hima man capable of discern- 
ing the essential need of his people and 
responding to it; in accepting for him the 
title “ Father of Judaism” he signifies his 
belief that Ezekiel wrought for his people 
a work indispensable for ‘their stage of 
religious development; and he even calls 
him ‘“ perhaps the most interesting person- 
ality in the great group of Prophets.” - It 
is plain that he is not terrified by the 
bugbear of legalism ; and in his exposition 
of the so-called ‘theodicy ” in chapter xxxvi. 
he fully recognises the affinity of the 
announcement of the “new heart” with 
the New Testament doctrine of regenera- 
tion. Full justice is thus done to the double 
aspect of religion as presented by the 
prophet—a religion of holy law and 
devout service on the one hand, and on 
the other of exalted apprehension through 
the “spirit” of those statutes of the con- 
science and the heart by which alone men 
could “ live.” 


The admirable “ Outline of the History 
of the Literature of the Old Testament,” 
originally added by Dr. Kautzsch to the 
translation of the Hebrew Scriptures 
which he edited with the co-operation of 
a group of eminent modern scholars, 
has been rendered into generally excellent 


‘English by the practised hand of Dr, 
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John Taylor.* In 166 pages Kautzsch 
contrives to give a summary of the growth 
of the Old Testament books from the age 
of primitive song and legend to the latest 
products of devotional piety and philo- 
sophic speculation. The sketch is founded 
on the reconstruction of the religious 
history of Israel, which has been the work 
of the last thirty years. The chrono- 


logical method adopted enables the author. 


to keep clearly before his readers the 
growth of Israel’s thought and life; and 
though the treatment of particular books 
is necessarily brief, skilful condensation 
permits of frequent indication of the 
chief grounds of critical judgment. Least 
satisfactory, perhaps, is the brief account 
of Isaiah (“ Trite-lsaiah,” p. 56, should of 
course be T'rito-Isaiah), where the historic 
and other problems are too complicated to 
be treated within the author’s limits. A 
somewhat conservative judgment puts 
Keclesiastes as far back as the middle of 
_ the third century B.c.; on the other hand, 
the third collection in the Psalter (xc.-cl.) 
is brought down to the time of Simon, the 
founder of the Asmonean dynasty, 142 B.c. 
or later. Excellent chronological tables, 
an analytical survey of the constituents of 
the books from Genesis to Kings (as_ well 
as Hizra and Nehemiah), and other illustra- 
tive material, together with a helpful 
index, make up a volume distinguished by 
breadth of knowledge, sobriety -of judg- 
meut, and deep sympathy with the spirit 
of the Old Testameut Scriptures. 
J. Estnin CARPENTER. 


HOME MISSIONARY 
COLLEGE. 

Tue public examinations were held in 
the Memorial Hall, Manchester, on Wed- 
nesday last, and were well attended by 
subscribers and friends. During the day 
sermons were preached by Messrs. Ros- 
sington, Nazarian, and Davison (students 
of the College), and answers to examina- 
tion papers were read as usual. Much 
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ground has been covered during the course, 


of the session, and the students gave evi- 
dence of having a good grip of the sub- 
jects dealt with. When the visitor, the 
Rev. J. E. Odgers, delivered his address 
at five o’clock, there was an unusually 
large gathering. The following is an 
epitome of the address :— 


THE VISITOR'S ADDRESS. 

In the first place I congratulate all in- 
terested in this College on the increased 
number of students, and I cannot but note 
the increased number of those who present 
themselves to take the whole academic 
course and to graduate™in the Victoria 
University. No one can be sorry for this 
as long as there is still an open door for 
the sort of student contemplated by 
the founders of the Home Missionary 
Board. You know what was in their 
minds, though, perhaps, you can hardly 
realise what an awakening of mind on the 


* Some slips and iuelegances are, of course, 
inevitable: thus, p. 14, “if, after all, that we can- 
not prove,” where that is meaningless; p. 67, 
© such ethical delicacy that an evangelical strain in 
this legislation has been quite justifiably spoken of ” 
—a clumsy phrase ; p. 146, the comma after opera 
operata spoils the sentence ; p. 1507, “ the only once 
used name” follows too closely “des nur einmal 
vorkommenden Namens”’ ; p. 154, “ his (the poet’s, 
not Job’s) speech displays its most impressive force 

at the end of the poem in the speeches of Jahweh,” 
where the German certainly has rede twice, 
but in the first case the equivalent is obviously 
“Janguage,” : % 
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part of the working man marked the 
period from 1830 to 1850; and in those 
times of the first cheap literature, the 
palmy days of Mechanics Institutes, there 
was also a spread of theological interest 
amongst the working classes.. Where 
there had been religious earnestness and 
activity before, there was a desire to know 
the why and wherefore of religious beliefs. 
There was a secularism, too, which simply 
revolted against an old faith, and another 
more serious form of it which meant a 
genuine one-world-at-a-time effort to deal 
with existingevils. Butlam dealing with the 
religious interest. Look at the societies 
of the Christian Brethren, at the influence 
of Joseph Barker. What was wanted was 
a plain story and a credible faith still 
anchored in the Bible, and the answer to 
give to those who asked. But these men 
wanted to hear the faith they had 
hammered out for themselves put into 
words, illustrated, and defended by those 
who had some ability in such matters. 
Here was the opportunity which the 
Missionary Associations of Lancashire and 
the founders of the Home Missionary 
Board endeavoured to seize. We know 
what the Board attempted and what it 
did. But I only dwell on these former 
days for purposes of contrast. Times are 
changed, and it is natural that with them 
an institution that was expressly intended 
to meet the wants of a time should change 
too. The congregations to which the 
students of those days were welcomed are 
not what they were. It looks in some 
cases as if the spice of originality had 
gone out with the generation which initiated 
them, and the religious interest which 
then was dominant has not been a leading 
feature in the recent developments of 
popular education. The Churches have 
been largely secularised (I do not use this 
term as one of indiscriminate reproach) 
in two ways at least. 

(1.) The more serious secularist of fifty 
years ago is pow represented by the 
socialist. within the Church. I am very 
clad he is there; butI say that the spread 
of interest mainly socialistic when re- 
garded as the thing which Churches as 
Churches are good for must tend to 
secularise the functions of the Church, 
to banish the ideal sanctions of conduct, 
and to make the flow of devotion thin 
and cold. 

(2.) Though no one can be more glad 
than I when the Church is made a centre 
of social life, or from the associations of 
the Sunday the school runs its activities 
into the week-day, yet I think the institu- 
tions which nowadays grow up around 
both ought to include more definitely 
religious opportunities and agencies. I 
feel sometimes the absence of anything 
that shall let the young know that their 
elders feel as much about religion as they 
do, or that the minister has it as much at 
heart as he has. 

Turn now to the changes in this institu- 


tion: JL still hope that the “ grace-taught ” 


man will not fail us; but there is no doubt 
that the prefixing to the theological 
education of this place for the majority of 
the students of a course of academic study 
is in response toa demand made by the 
congregations. You cannot but be aware 
that you are judged by quite humble 
people in the congregations to which you 
occasionally preach, by standards which 
could not possibly have obtained in the 
same places fifty years ago. It is obvious 
that you must take care that when tried 
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by these standards your ministry be not 
contemned. All this means that the 
curriculum does not present the same 
chance to the man who comes to study 
after some years of business employment 
as for the younger man, whose schooling 
is fresh in his mind; and this means that 
to the latter the ministry will rather ap- 
pear as the object of a worthy ambition 
than as a mission to which he has an un- 
mistakable call. I trust things will not be 
made too hard for him. An earnest and 
unselfish purpose may well be deemed essen- 
tial, but we should not tempt the young 
mind to put too spiritual an interpreta- 
tion upon a natural preference ; or be 
too ready to represent to the candidate for 
the ministry that he does not know what 
he is undertaking and the sacrifice and 
patience that will be demanded of him. 
I can think of very few instances 
where, when the ministry has been the 
young man’s straight first choice among 
possible professions, he has turned away 
from it or been lightly daunted by 
difficulties or discouragements. In con- 
clusion, I would say that you are opposing 
what I conceive to be the true idea of a 
church if you wish to get: into vogue or 
position or influence by hooking your 
church to the tail of some other move- 
ment or interest. Again, remember that 
the centre of gravity of congregational 


‘life is in congregational worship, and, 


thirdly, I would beg you to use your heads 
as to ways and means of introducing a 
due element of seriousness into the young 
people’s institutions that are grouped 
around our churches. Learn what others 
are doing in this way ; but remember that 
in dealing with the young an ounce of 
originality is worth a pound of imitation, 
and that no ready-made system will fit 
all cases. 

The Principal, the Rev. A. Gorpvon, 
announced that Mr. Shroeder had passed 
his M.A. examination, Mr. Vaughan had 
taken his B.A., and Mr. S. Jones had 
passed his preliminary (Victoria Uni- 
versity). At the Owens College Examina- 
tions Mr. Dawtry, Mr. Worthington, and Mr. 
Thompson had taken prizes in preliminary 
Greek, intermediate Greek and _ inter- 
mediate Latinrespectively. Inthe H.M.C. 
examinations Mr. Rossington had taken 
both the Sharpe Prize and the Greek Prize. 
Certificates were presented to Messrs. 
Vaughan and Nazarian, who had completed 
their course ; the former, who holds the 
Tate scholarship, goes on to Oxford. 

In the evening a valedictory service was 
held in Cross-street Chapel, when the 
singing was led by the Oldham choir, and 
the Rev. W. G. Tarrant delivered an 
address :— 

It would be obviously unbecoming, 
he said, to give on that occasion the kind 
of address suitable for the opening of a 
session. Their chief object that evening 
was to seek refreshment of heart. and 
mind; and probably the students for the 
ministry would rather seek that refresh- 
ment in the contemplation of active work 
after leaving College, than in thinking on 
the subject of ‘Preparation for the 
Ministry.” He would urge them, how- 
ever, to be patient, and to take his 
assurance that by quiet and manly 
perseverance in their College studies they 
would be on the best path towards a 
happy and useful ministerial life. Com- 
mending to them the special branches of 
study suitable for their work as teachers 
and religious helpers of their fellow-men, 
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he would rather point to the development 
of character in the course of this dis- 
cipline as the best thing their College could 
give them. They would feel the need 
hereaiter of the faculty of “intending 
their mind,” as Sir Isaac Newton phrased 
it, of controlling their powers and bring- 
ing them to bear on each duty in. turn. 
In other departments of life they saw 
illustrious examples of whole-hearted 
surrender to the work men undertook to 
do. The ministry, certainly, asked no less 
for its highest success than the arts in 
which men rose to efficiency and excellence 
only by sedulous industry and applica- 
tion. This was the “strait gate” through 
which they must pass if they would attain 
to “life,” and become not unworthy to be 
called the true leaders and prophets of the 
churches, servants of the truth, and apostles 
of Christ. 


PRESBYTERIAN COLLEGE, CAR- 
MARTHEN. ‘ 


Tue annual proceedings at the close of 
the session concluded on Wednesday, 
June 28, in presence of a numerous 
gathering. The deputation from the 
Presbyterian Board consisted of Mr. 
Harold Baily, and the Revs. W. G. Tar- 
rant, B.A., and G. D. Hicks, M.A., Ph. D:, 
who also officiated as examiners in con- 
junction with Mr. Talfourd Ely, M.A., 
London, and Professor D. Tyssul Evans, 
M.A., B.Se., Cardiff. 

Dr. Hicxsoccupied the chair, and, in his 
opening remarks, expressed the deep 
gratitude of every member of the Pres- 
byterian Board to the Professors of the 
College for their unwearying efforts at 
that place. As an old fellow-student of 
Professor Weatherall’s, he was glad to con- 
gratulate him on the result of his first 
year’s work at Carmarthen. Speaking on 
behalf of the examiners, he believed they 
were well satisfied with the way in which 
the work had been done. He had had 
extremely good papers in ethics, logic, 
and the philosophy of religion—much 
better than he had received last year. He 
would impress upon them, however, the 
desirability of giving more attention to 
the study of Psychology. As theological 
students, they would be a good deal con- 
cerned with the manner in which the 
human mind attained to the knowledge of 
God, and, therefore, they should first be- 
come familiar with the human mind and 
with the way in which it attained to any 
knowledge at all. It was a great mistake 
to think that as students they were not 
dealing with practical things. The term 
“practical” was often a deadly word, 
applied to discourage consideration of 
those ideal ends of life, which alone made 
life worth living. Certainly in that sense 
Jesus Christ was the most unpractical of 
men. But the great themes of God, 
Duty and Immortality, were really the 
most practical of problems. He heartily 
welcomed into the ministry those students 
who were leaving the College. They were 
entering it at a momentous time. ‘The 
past half century had been a period of 
criticism and upheaval. In his early 
student days he thought the work of 
scientific sceptics like Huxley and Tyndall 
would result in a tremendous gain to our 
Free Churches, and that the great bul- 
wark of Authority would at last have to 
give way. That prognostication had uot 
turned out to be true. Men had had their 
convictions shaken ; but this had not re- 
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sulted in Jarge numbers going over from 
the Church of England and joining the 
Nonconformist Churches of this country. 
The result had been quite the contrary. 
He believed that the revival of Neo- 
Catholicism might be directly traced to 
that sceptical movement from which he in 
his early student days had hoped for so 
much. And for this reason. A sceptical 
age was always a credulous age. It was 
impossible for the human mind to rest in 
a system of negations, and if men came 
to distrust their normal healthy rational 
powers they inevitably sought support for 
religious convictions elsewhere. Take the 
case of Cardinal Newman. So far as New- 
‘man’s philosophic position was concerned, 
he was as much a sceptic as either Huxley 
or Tyndall. He doubted the possibility 
of reason reaching any knowledge of the 
divine reality. Probability, he said, was 
the guide of life; and how could pro- 
bability furnish any ground for certitude 
in religious belief ? Consequently, he was 
driven to find such ground in an external 
authority. And to all intents and pur- 
poses that was the position of the High 
Church party now, and need he add of 
Mr. A. J. Balfour, the leader of the 
House of Commons—the advocate of 
philosophic doubt and the upholder of 
ecclesiastical tradition. This veneration 
for authority was he was sorry, to say, not 
confined to the Roman or the Anglican 
Churches. He had known such a thing 
even in Nonconformist chapels. He had 
no personal experience of the matter him- 
self; but he knew of chapels in the 
country in which there were tokens of a 
desire to become priests amongst the laity. 
It was an ugly business when im a little 
congregation half-a-dozen people were all 
aspiring to the chair of St. Peter. He 
mentioned these things as evidencing the 
movement of the age which had driven 
numbers of people into Roman Catholicism. 
It had also produced results more unfortu- 
nate in driving a large number of people 
into absolute indifference in regard to 
‘religious matters. He did not suppose 
three-fourths of the people of London 
attended any place of worship at all. They 
were not theoretical sceptics. They. did 
not give themselves any trouble to think 
about religious matters. In their pastoral 
work in the future, the students would 
have to come into contact with both 
these phases of thought. And there was 
now a splendid opportunity for the free 
Nonconformist theologian. They must 
show the human mind to be capable of a 
knowledge of God and duty and im- 
mortality, and instead of the infallibility 
of Pope, Church or Book, must proclaim 
the intallibility of truth when established 
by reason, of duty revealed to conscience, 
and love when it burnt with the 
enthusiasm of humanity. 

The Rev. W. G. Tarrant referred to 
the subjects of ecclesiastical history and 
English literature, in which he had 
examined, and particularly advised the 
students to make themselves acquainted 
with the best literature, as really a very 
considerable embodiment of the religious 
spirit of the nation. He spoke. highly of 
the sermons he had heard, and advised 
the students to give a good deal of time to 
the study of great preachers. 

Mr. Harouip Bary advised young 
ministers to avail themselves of oppor- 
tunities for entering municipal life, where 
they might render much good service. He 
counselled that more attention should be 
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given to Hygiene, in which he had 
examined. 

Mr. Tatrourp Ey commented favour- 
ably on the classical work of the session, 
and the Princrpan read a favourable 
report from Professor Tyssul Evans on 
the Hebrew work, and altogether ex- 
pressed himself as highly gratified with 
the result of the examinations. 

The prize and bursary list was then 
read, including the Sharpe prizes for ex- 
cellence in Biblical knowledge. Ordinary 
certificates on leaving College were given 
to five students, and certificates of honour 
to two others. A telegram of hearty 
greeting was sent to the Rev. T. L. Mar- 
shall, for many years Visitor and Secre- 
tary of the Board, and subsequently, but 
too late to be read at the meeting, the 
letter was received from him referred to 
in our ‘“‘ Notes of the Week.” 

Speeches were also made by Protessors 
Jones and WerarHerany and the Rev. 
E. U. Tuomas, an old student. 

The proceedings closed with prayer by 
the Rev. S. Harrues, of London, and the 
singing of “ Old Land of my Fathers.” 


EASTERN UNION OF UNITARIAN 
AND 


FREE CHRISTIAN CHURCHES. 


THe annual meeting of this Union 
was held at Braintree on Monday, the 3rd 
inst., when delegates from all the districts 
affliated to the Union assembled. It is 
now some four years since the Union held 
its meeting at Braintree, when the present 
new church was inaugurated. Now, as 
then, the same cordial welcome was ex- 
tended to the members by Mr. and Mrs. 
Courtauld, and attention to the visitors by 
Mr. and Mrs. Fuller. Among those pre- 


sent were—Miss Tagart (representing 


B.and F.U.A. and Central Postal Mission, 
London), Mrs. Mottram, Messrs. H. HE. 
Blazeby (treasurer), I. M. Wade, S. C. 
Sothern, Norwich; Mr. J. G. Notcutt, 
(president), Rev. W. Jellie, M.A. (hon. 
sec.), Mr. R. Hambling, Ipswich; Revs. 
H. Lawson, Diss; J. Dale, Bury St. 
Edmunds; G. Lansdown, King’s Lynn; 
J. A. Brinkworth, Saffron Walden; HE. 
John Harry, Chelmsford; and Messrs. B. 
H. Wood, Smith, Williment, of Braintree, 
Ipswich and Yarmouth. & 

Members and friends having been enter- 
tained to luncheon by Mr. and Mrs. Cour- 
tauld, the annual business meeting was held 
in the church, Mr. J. G. Notcutt, President, 
in the chair. In the course of his remarks, 
the President expressed his regret at the 
resignation of the Rev. HE. M. Daplyn at 
Norwich. They could not be satisfied 
with the progress their cause was making. 
They were wanting in the full realisation 
of the faith that was in them. If they 
could only express themselves with the 
warmth which attracted others, and which 
their faith demanded, they should be 
nearer the realisation of their hopes. 

The hon. secretary, the Rev. W. 
JeLuiz, then read the report of the 
executive committee. The report dwelt 
on the important changes which had taken 
place during the past year, particularly 
noticing the resignation of the late 
secretary Mr. J. D. Wright, and of Miss 
Barmby of the Postal Mission. In Mr. 
Wright they had one who took his full 
share of the work the Union entailed, 
always earnest in maintaining and extend- 
ing the cause for which the Union stands. 
Miss Barmby, the first secretary of the 
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Postal Mission in this district, rendered 
most efficient service at its inauguration 
in 1889. As Miss Barmby’s successor, 
it had the good fortune to secure the 
services of Miss 8. 8. Dowson, of Geldeston. 
The vacant pulpit at Bury St. Edmunds 
had been filled since January last by the 
Rev. John Dale, while at Yarmouth the 
void created by the retirement of the Rev. 
Rodger Smyth remained to be filled ; and, 
again, at Norwich the pulpit was vacant 
through the removal of the Rey. Edgar 
Daplyn to Hampstead. All these changes 
made the future of the churches in East 
Anglia a matter of deep concern, and the 
Committee could not but feel that the 
task would call for all the energy, time, 
and money at the command of the Union 
to strengthen and assist liberal Christianity 
in the district. Mr. R. H. Fuller having 
left Halstead to reside at Braintree, the 
services at the former place were neces- 
sarily discontinued, but a plan of fort- 
nightly preachers had been arranged for 
a time, the B. and F.U.A., the Union, 
and Halstead people all contributing. 
Help in the form of a grant had been 
given to King’s Lynn, and a point had 
been made of having every church, or 
centre of work, personally visited by some 
member of the Committee during the year. 
Exchanges of ministers had been effected 
between Norwich, Ipswich, Braintree and 
Lynn. Meetings of the executive had 
been followed by congregational meetings 
and a stimulus given to the churches thus 
visited. The Committee were not content 
with merely assisting existing congrega- 
tions, but were desirous of efforts to 
establish fresh ones. The report dwelt 
on the desirability of a lay-preachers’ 
union being formed. 

The Secretary then read the reports of 
the various churches in connection with 
the Union—Norwich, Lynn, Diss, Hapton, 
Braintree. 

The treasurer, Mr. H. BH. Buazesy, 
read his report, by which it appeared that 
the income for the year was £79—the 
balance remaining in hand, £7. The 
Treasurer appealed strongly to members 
to increase their subscriptions and to 
those not yet enrolled on the books as 
members, to become so; and _ thus 
strengthen his hands and the work of 
the Union generally. 

Miss Courtavxp read the report of the 
district Postal Mission for Miss Dowson, 
which showed an income of £10 8s., and 
balance in hand at the close of the year 
of £5 5s. 

On the motion of the Presiprent, the 
reports as read were adopted and ordered 
to be printed under the direction of the 
executive. 

The Rev. J. Date moved that the 
best thanks of the Union be given to the 
President, officers, and the executive for 
their services during the past year. 

Mr. J. G. Notcutt was then re-elected 
President, the other officers were re- 
elected, and the Committee appointed. 

Miss Tacart (London) spoke of the 
work done at Framlingham and Bedfield, 
where the services had been well attended, 
and said they were well satisfied with the 
work done by Mr. Amey, for whom £120 
had been secured, and to whom a vote of 
sympathy on the loss of his wife was 
passed. 

Mr. I. M. Wave moved that a hearty 
welcome be accorded to Miss Tagart as 
representing the B. and F.U.A., the Rev. J. 
A. Brinkworth as representing the General 


Baptist Assembly, and the Rev. EH. J. 
Harry, of Chelmsford. He had been 
much struck with the remark made by 
the President that they made no progress, 
wanting the enthusiasm their glorious 
creed demanded. 

Mr. Smirx (Ipswich) said, in seconding 
the motion, he felt on coming into the 
Unitarian Church, the lack of that 
spirit which would attract others within 
its fold; their aim should be to uplift 
humanity. 

The Rev. J. A. Brinkwortu, in respond- 
ing, said never till now had he been in- 
vited to Braintree. Speaking for the body 
of General Baptists, they had the heartiest 
sympathy of that community. He could 
not understand why Saffron Walden was 
left out of the Union. Joseph Barker 
sail: “Give me Unitarian teaching and 
Methodist heartiness.”” They must always 
regard Saffron Walden people as 
friends. 

On the motion of Mrs. Morrram, it was 
agreed that the heartiest thanks of the 
Union be given to the congregation and 
minister of Braintree for their hospitable 
entertainment. 

At six o’clock a public service was con- 
ducted, in which the Rey. J. Dale read the 
lessons, and Mr. R. H. Fuller gave a short 
address from Matt. v. 8, “ Blessed are the 
pure in heart for they shall see God ”—on 
“Communion with God.” “ Communion,” 
he said, ‘“‘wasa state, nota proposition, Just 
as God could not be expressed in words, 
we had a sense of God’s presence with us. 
He comes to us in the life of humanity, 
and in some scenes of nature in moments 
of ecstasy. Every one had felt this ecstacy.” 

After tea a public meeting was held in 
the church. The chair was taken by Mr. 
R. H. Funier, who expressed his pleasure 
at seeing the delegates of the Union at 
Braintree, and extended a welcome to 
them. ° 

Mr. I. M. Wanbe responded, and said 
he hoped these meetings would result in 
some good, and that action would follow 
their deliberations. 

The hon. secretary, Rev. W. JELLuIE, 
reviewed the work of the Union, and spoke 
of the difficulties attending the overlook- 
ing some twelve or thirteen scattered 
churches, representing an area of 450 
miles. Every place was of some value, 
and they had to take into consideration 
the conditions of each church. Miss Tagart 
followed Mr. Jellie in his sketch of the 
progress of the Union. In_ these 
districts they were so isolated—the B. 
and F.U.A. looked in every case to see 
how much local spirit was exerted—they 
should never let small congregations 
collapse or their buildings go to decay 
for want of a little womanly care. 
Miss Tacart uext spoke of the Central 
Postal Mission work. She urged that 
they should interest Sunday - school 
children in the work of Postal Missions. 
The late secretary, Miss Barmby, was 
remarkable for her power and_ literary 
capacity. Miss Tagart concluded her 
remarks by urging on all to support the 
«‘ Hastern Union ” and the Postal Mission. 

The Rev. G. Lanspown, of Lynn, 
spoke on “The Advantages and Dis- 
advantages of Religious Isolation,” and 
Mrs. James Morrram, of Norwich, read 
an admirable paper on “The Importance 
of Expression Corresponding with Con- 
viction,” or rather, as Mrs. Mottram 
wished to phrase it, “the importance of 
translating our convictions into action.” 


The paper was listened to with marked 
attention, and it is hoped that in some 
form it may reach a larger circle than 
those to whom it was addressed. The 
last subject on the agenda, “To Think 
Deeply, a Man must Think Freely,” was 
to have been spoken to by Mr. C. Fenton, 
of London, as representative of the 
B. and F.U.A., but at the last moment 
Mr. Fenton was prevented from attending. 

The meeting was addressed by Mr. B, 
H. Woops, of Braintree, and others. 


NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES. 


—_++—__. 


[Notices and Reports for this Department should 
be as brief as possible, and be sent in by Thursday 
Morning. ] 

o>. 

Ainsworth.—The annual Sunday-school sermons 
were preached on Sunday last by the Rev. Matthew 
R. Scott, who on that day entered on his duties as 
minister of the congregation. In the afternoon 
his subject was “The Religious Training of our 
Children,” and in the evening “The Place of the 
Church in Modern Life.” Anthems were sung by 
the choir, under the direction of Mr, A. H. Evans, 
organist and schoolmaster, and solos by Miss 
Hilton (of Leyland) and Master Basil Sellars. Both 
services were very successful, the chapel being 
crowded in the evening. Collections were taken 
amountivg to £40 11s. 7d. 

Birmingham.—On Sunday last; the 2ad inst., the 
annual flower services were held at Hurst-street 
Mission, Mr. W, J. Clarke officiating, and deliver- 
ing an address in the morning on ‘ Fowers as 
Preachers of Beauty”; in the afternoon on 
“Flowers as Preachers of H»pe’’; and in the 
evening on “ Flowers as Preachers of Love,” the 
chapel being filled at all three services by large 
congregations, The large numbers of gifts of 
flowers received from members of the various mis- 
sion agencies enabled the willing workers to arrange 
an exceedingly beautiful and effective chapel deco- 
ratior, the special music, including Gounod’s 
**Send out Thy Light,’ being very effectively 
rendered by the choir, under the direction of Mr. 
R. A, Clarke, the organist. 

Coseley.—The centenary of the Sunday-school 
connected with the Old Meeting House was cele- 
brated last Sunday, the preacher morning and 
evening being the Rev. W. Copeland Bowie, of 
London, and in the afternoon the Rev. H. Austin, 
an old scholar of the school. Three special hymns, 
written by the Rev. Henry Eachus, minister of the 
chapel, were sung in the course of the services. 
On Monday the ministers of the district were 
entertained to luncheon in the schoolroom, after 
which the usual ministers’ meeting was held. 
A‘ter tea, which was largely attended, a public 
meeting was held in the church, Among those 
present were the Revs, H. Evchus, L. P. Jacks, J. 
C. Street, H. McKean, J. Howard, J. H. Mathews, 
W. F. Turland, A. A. Charlesworth, I. Wrigley, J. 
Harrison, E. D. Priestley Evans, W. J. B Tranter, 
and A. H. Shelley. Speeches were delivered in 
praise of the good work done by the school, from 
which men had gene out to fill prominent places in 
different parts of the world. Testimony was also 
borne to the good service rendered by the Rev. H. 
Eachus, who for thirty-four years had laboured at 
Coseley. A medal, bearing on one side a portrait 
of Mr. Fachus, was also issued in commemoration 
of the centenary. 

Ditchling.— Anniversary services were held last 
Sunday, conducted by the Rev. J. Harwood, of 
Brixton, The mcrning sermon was from the text, 
“ By their fruits ye shall know them ”’; the evening 
was on “ Fellow-labourers with God.” Visitors 
from Brighton, Horsham, Chichester, Guildford, 
and other places joined in the services, 61 friends 
being present at tea before the evening servic>, 

Dundee.—The Rev. H. Williamson had a con- 
ference recently with the Lord Provost and Magi- 
strates of Dundee on the subject of a proposed 
labour bureau for working girls. In adélition to 
the bureau Mr. Williamson urged the importance of 
establishing a lodging-house where girls homeless 
or strangers in the city might find shelter, and 
where those who desired it might have some train- 
ing in domestic economy. He had himself inter- 
viewed several thousands of girls, while he had 
carried on a labour bureau on his own account, and 
he knew how greatly such help was needed. The 
proposal received the sympathetic attention of the 
magistrates, and it is likely soon to be carried out, 

Eastbourne.—The Rev. George St. Clair, having 
conducted the services in Lismore-road during the 
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last three months, has consented to a renewed and 
longer engagement. On Sunday last Mr, Taylor, 
on behalf of the congregation, spoke some words of 
welcome, Eastbourne society ignores the existence 
of Unitarians io the town; bub the newspapers 
have already noticed some of Mr. St, Clait’s dis- 
curses. 

Evesham.—A memorial window has been placed 
in the Oat-street Chapel, together with the follow- 
ing inscription:—‘To the memory of the Rev. 
David Davis (son of the Rev. Timothy Davis) and 
Minna his wife, this window is dedicated by their 
children.’ The window is of coloured glass, by 
Messrs. Eaton and Bulfield, of Lancaster. 

Gateshead.— On Sunday last the anniversary of 
the Sunday-school was a great success, the celebra- 
tion taking the form of a flower service, and the 
hall was beautifully decorated with plants and 
flowers, kindly given by friends, and large congre- 
gations assembled afternoon and evening. The Rev. 
H. Bodel Smith, of Darlington, gave the afternoon 


address, and delivered an eloquent discourse at the 


evening servic>. Mr. H. Sutcliffe, school superin- 
tendent, is to be congratulated upon his success in 


training the scholars, who sang to the delight of 
The flower service was that published 


all present. 
by the Sunday School Association. 
Heaton Moor.—On Saturday last, July 1, an 


epjoyable garden party was held in the grounds of 
Priestnall Hey, Heaton Mersey, the residence of 
Mr. and Mrs. Hans Renold, the occasion being a 
welcome to the Rev. Priestley Prime to the Heaton 
There were about 


Moor Unitarian congregation. 
105 guests present. Mr. Ashworth welcomed Mr. 


Prime on behalf of the congregation ; further wel- 
come was offered by the Rev. George Knight, pre- 
sident of the Manchester District Association of 
Presbyterian and Unitarian Churches, on behalf of 
the Association, the Rev. S. Alfred Steinthal, on 
behalf of the Unitarian ministers of the Manchester 
district. The Rev. Dendy Agate spoke as late 
Superintendent Missionary of the Forward Move- 
ment Churches. The Rev. P. R. Batchan, minister of 
the Congregational Church, Heaton Moor, and the 
Rev. W. R. Stewart, minister of the Wesleyan 
also Mr. 
Alderman Harry Rawson, Mr. Councillor Marsden, 
Dr. C. H. Herford, Mr. G. W. Rayner Wood, Revs, 
P. M. Higginson, Charles Roper, W. H. Burgess, G. 
Evans, W. E. Atack, J. Ruddle, T. B. Broadrick, 


Chapel, Heaton Mocr, were present ; 


and others. 
Horwich.—A very successful garden pariy was 


held at Montcliffe, the residence of Mr. C. E. Barr, 
Tea 


on Saturday afternoon and eveving, June 24. 
was very kindly provided by Mr. and Mrs. Barr, 


The proceeds were in aid of the Baziar Funds. The 
day was fine, ard very extensive views were to be 
the 
Towers at Blackpool and: New Brighton could be 


‘had. The Ribble Estuary, Lytham Point, 


clearly seen. 


Nantwich.—Sunday-schoo] anniversary services 


- were held on Sunday, June 25, when special hymns 
were sung by the children. The Rev. J. Morley 
Mills preached morning and evening, and in the 
afternoon Miss Montgomery of Chester gave an 
address to the children at a special service. 

North Cheshire Unitarian Sunday School 
Union.—The annual picnic was held at Stalybridge 
on Saturday last, but was marred by the héavy 
storm which passed over the district during the 
morning. ‘ea should have been held at “The 
Brushes,” but the weather preventing this, it was 
held in the schools, about 170 teachers and friends 
sitting down, After tea a party of fifty or sixty 
ventured on through the woodlands to “ The 
Brushes,” the remainder after an interval assem- 
bling in the schools, where a social party was held. 
Music, singing, and dancing passed the time plea- 
santly, and during the evening the President (the 
Rev. W. Harrison) gave those present a little serious 
reminder, asking them never to allow Saturday 
nights’ pleasure to interfere with Sunday duty. A 
cordial vote of thanks to the Stalybridge friends 
and chairman was carried on the motion of the 
Rey. T. R. Elliott, seconded by Mr. W. Lawton. 

Norwich.—We are glad to learn that the Rev. 
E, M. Daplyn was well enough to leave Lowestoft, 
where he has been staying to recruit his health, to 
give his farewell service at the Octagon Chapel last 
Sunday morning. He gave a most impressive and 
beautiful parting address, and the members after- 
wards crowded round him in the vestry to bid him 
a regretful farewell, accompanied with the most 
cordial good wishes for his success and increased 
usefulness as colleague to the Rev. Dr, Brooke Her- 
ford at Hampstead, A few yarting words on behalf 
of the congregation to this effect were said by a 
member of the congregation, expressive of the hope 
that the bond of affectionate interest which had 
been created between minister and congregation 
during his three years’ stay amongst them would 
not be entirely severed, but that many opportuni- 


ties would occur when they would see his face | 


amongst them again. 


of Newton's, ‘‘ As the sun’s enlivening eye.” 
Pontypridd.—The seventh anniversary was cele- 


brated in the Old Town Hall on Sunday, July 2, 
when the Rev. J. Tyssul Davis, B.A., of Cardiff, 
The evening service was well 
At the 
close of the afternoon service Mr. Davis baptised 
the infant daughter of the Rev. Dr. Griffiths, 


was the preacher. i 
attended, many strangers being present. 


minister of the church. 


Poole.— The anniversary and flower services were 
held on Sunday,June 25, the sermons being preached 
by the Rev. E. S. Anthony, M.A‘, B.D. The church 
was prettily decorated, and the special music in- 
cluded Karmer’s “Te Deum” and Caleb Simper’s 
The collections 


anthem, “I will feed my flock.” 
were on behalf of the Sunday-school. 


Tayistock.—The Sunday-school anniversary ser- 
mons were preached by the Rev. John Barron, on 

At the evening service the 
On Wednesday, June 28, the 
Sunday-school treat was held at Sampford Spiney, 
one of the most charming spots on Dartmoor. It 
was to this place, the founder of the congregation, 
Thomas Larkham, took his followers and preached 
to them, when the new vicar entered on his duties 


Sunday, June 25. 
church was fil!ed. 


at the Parish Church, Whit-Sunday, 1661. 


Todmorden.—Sunday-school anniversary ser- 
vices were held last Sunday, conducted by the Rev. 
A. W. Fox, who preached three times during ‘the 
Anthems were rendered by the choir, and 
The 
The July 
Calendar of the church contains a full report of 
the proceedings at the memorial stone-layicg of the 
The stone was 
laid by the Rey. S. A. Steinthal, of Manchester, a 
friend of the congregation for the last fifty years, 
The stone bore an 
inscription to the memory of Samuel, John and 
Mr. John Ashton Fielden wrote 
a letter to Mr. Steinthal on the occasion of the 
stone-laying, enclosing a cheque for £200 towards 
the building fund. At the evening meeting it was 
stated that the building contracts for the new 
schools amounted to £1,290, and contributions had 
been received of £1,295, but there was the further 
cost of heating apparatus, furnishing, &c., to be 
During the evening the fund was raised to 


day. 
special hymns were sung by the children. 
collections amounted to £42 33, 


new school building on June 17. 


and of the Fielden family. 


Joshua Fielden, 


met. 
£1,300. 


ANTED, a LADY -COMPANION 
about twenty years of age, where one 
She must be a good reader, 
musical, a Unitarian, and willing to make herself 
generally useful. Nothing menial required. Apply 


servant is kept. 


— Miss Simpson, The Terrace, Mansfield, Notts. _ 


BIRTHS. 


Trerry—On June 30th, at 89, Tierney-road, Streat- 
Terry, 


ham-hill, the wife of Thomas H, 
S>licitor, a son. 


MARRIAGES. 


CHATFEILD CLARKE--Moorr—On the Ist July, at 
KEssex Church, Kensington, by the Rev. F. K. 
Freeston, Leslie, fourth son of the late Thomas 


Chatfeild Clarke, J.P., and of Mrs. Chatfeild 
Clarke, of Westbourne-terrace, W., 


Abingdon Mansions, Kensington, 


RusDEN— PaynE—On the 5th inst., at the Strange- 
ways Unitarian Free Church, by the Rev. Iden 
Payne, uncle of the bride, assisted by the Rey. 
W. R. Shanks, Penryn Rusden, of Whitefield, 
son of the late R. D. Rusden, of Manchester, 
to Mary Ethel (May), younger daughter of the 
late Rey. Alfred Payne, of Manchester, and 
Mrs. Payne, of 50, Camp-street, Broughton. 
At home “Fern Bauk,”’ Whitefield, August 
9th and 10th, . 


DEATHS. 


Cox—On June 25th, at Harrogate, but of Amberley, 
Shrewsbury-road, Oxton, Birkenhead, aged 73, 
Emma, widow of Geo. Frederick Cox, and 
eldest daughter of the late Geo. Thirkell, both 
of Liverpool. Was interred at Flaybrick 
Hill Cemetery, Birkenhead, on Wednesday, 
28th June. Friends please accept this the 
only intimation. 

WaLkeR—On June 30th, at 62, Alfred-street, 
Harpurhey, aged 5 years 11 months, George, 
the beloved and only child of Grace, wife of 
the Rev, B. Walker, ; 


The congregation, as a fitting 
close to the service, expressed _their farewell by 
singing that touching and beautiful parting hymn 


and 
Wootton, Isle of Wight, to Grace Moore, of 


OUR CALENDAR. 


a 


SUNDAY, Juty 9. 
re . 
m= It is requested that notice of any alteration 
in the Calendar be sent to the Publisher not 
later than Thursday Afternoon, 


Bermondsey, Fort-road, Upper Grange-road, 11 a.m. 
and 7 p.M., R:v. HaRoLD RYLETT, 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. FREDERIC ALLEN. 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 
11 a.M. and 7 p.m., Rev. J. Harwoop, B.A. 

Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-rd., West - 
Croydon, 11 a.m. and 7 p.Mm., Rev. J. Pace Hopes, 

Deptford, Church-street, 11.15 a.m. and 6.30 P.M., 
Rey. A. J. Marcuant. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting-hill-gate, 11 a.m. 
and 7 p.m., Rev. F. K. Freeston. Collection 
for the Provincial Assembly. 

Forest-gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 
ll a.m. and 7 p.M., Rev. H. Woops Perris. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham-place, 
11 a.M. and 7 p.m., Rev. R. H. U. Bioor. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 a.m., Rev. 
Brooke HeERrForD, D.D., and 7 p.m., Rev. EpaaRr 
Dartyn. Collections for Mansford - street 
Church and Mission. 

Highgate Hil), Unitarian Christian Church, 11 a.m, 
and 7 p.M., Rev. A. LazEnBy. : 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 P.M., Rev. G. Dawes Hicks, M.A., Ph.D. 

Kentish Town, Free Christian Church, Clarence- 
road, 11 a.m. and7 p.m., Rev. A. FARQUHARSON. 
Morniaog, “ Oil with their Lamps.” Evening, 
“From Death to Life.’ 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 a.M..and 7 P.m., Rev. J. E. 
STRONGE. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High-street, 
11 a.m. and 7 P.m., Rev, W. C. Porg. 

Little Portland-street Chapel, near Oxford-circus, 
11.15 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev, WaLTeR Lroyp, of 

_ Gloucester. 

Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal Green, 
11 a.m. and 7 P.m., Rev. W. G. Capman. 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 a.m. and 6.80 P.M., 
Rey. G. Carter. : 

Plumstead, Common-road Unitarian Church, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 P.m., Rev. L. Jenkins JONES. 

Richmond Free Church, Ormond road, 11.15 a.m., 
Rev. THomas Van Ness (of the 2nd Church. 
Boston, U.S.A., and 7 p.m., Rev. S. FARRINGTON, 

Stepney-Green, College Chapel, 11 a.M. and 7 P.M., 
Mr. Luoxine Tavener. : 

Stoke Newington, The Green, 11.15 a.m., Rev. W, 
Woooprna, B.A. 

Wandsworth Unitarian Christian Church East-hill, 
ll a.m. and7p.m., Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A, 
(Bicycles may be housed during service.) 

Wood Green, Unity Hall, 11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. 
Dr. MUMMERY. ~ 

— 
PROVINCIAL. 

Baty, Trim-street Chapel, 11 a.m, and 6,30 p.m., 
Rey. F, W. STanLey, 

BeprorpD, Library (side room), 11,15 a.m., Rey. 
RowLanpD HILL, : 

BrrmMineHam, Church of the Messiah, 11 a.m, and 
6.30 p.m., Rev. L. P. Jacks, : 

Brackroon, Banks-street, North Shore, 10.45 a.m. 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. W. Binns. 

Brackpoot, Unitarian Lay Church, Masonic Hall, 
Waterloo-road, South Shore, 6.30 P.M. 

Bootie, Free Church, Stanley-road, 11 a.m., Rey. 
D. Davis, and 6,30 p.m., Rev. H. W. Hawkes. 

BournNemoutH Unitarian Church, West-hill-road, 
11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. C. C. Coz. 

Briguton, Christ Church (Free Christian), New-road, 
North-street, 11 a.m. and 7 P.m., Rev. A. Hoop, 

Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 a.m. and 
7 P.M., Rev. GEORGE STREET, 

CanTERBURY Blackfriars ,11 a.m. 

Deat and WALMER, Free Christia Church, High- 
st., Ll a.M.and 6.30 p.m. 

Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 P.M., Rev. S. Burrows. : 

EastTBourRnreE, Lismore-road, Terminus-road 11 a.M, 
and 6.30 p.m., Rey. G. Sr. Cram. 

GUILDFORD, Ward-street Church, 11 a.m and 
6.30 p.m., Mr. E. 8S. Lana Buckianp. 

HorsuHaM, Free Christian Church, Worthing-road, 
11 a.m, and 6.30 p.m., Rev. J. J. Marten. 

LEEps, Mill Hill, 10.45 a.m. and 6.30 p.m., Rev. 
C. Harerove, M.A. . : 

LiscarD (Concert Hall), for New BRIgHTON and Dis- 
TRICT, 11 A.M. and 6.380P.M., Rev. Luoyp THomas. 

Livereoon, Hope-street Church, 11 a.m and 6.30 
P.M., Rev. A, CoppEn SMITH. 

LivERPooL, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 p.m, Rev, W. J. Jupp ; 


Pa 


\ 


- 10 years, £1 1s, 8d. Survey Fee to £500, half-a- | 
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LiverPoor, Ullet-road, Sefton Park, 11 aM. and 
6.30 p.M., Rev. Dr. Kunin, Evening, “ The 
Meaning of the Word Faith.” 

Manouester, Sale, 11 a.m. and 6.30 p.m. Rev. 
J. Forrest. : 

MancuestTER, Strangeways, 10.30 a.m. and 6.30. P.M., 
Rev. W. R. SHanks, 

Maraare, Forester’s Hal (Side Hutrance) Union- 
crescent, 11 a.m., Mr. P. Bonn. 

OxrorD, Manchester College, 11.30 a.m., Rev. 
J. KE. Oparrs, M.A. 

PortsMouTH, General Baptist, Chapel, St. Thomas- 
street, 6.45 p.M., Mr. T'HomMas Bonn. 

Portsmoury, High-street Chapel, 11 a.m and 
6.45 p.m., Mr. G. Cosens Prior. 

Ramscare, Assembly Rooms, High-street, 6.30 P.m., 
Mr. P. Bonn. 

Reapine, Unitarian Free Church London-road, 
11.15 a.M.and 6.30 p.m., Rev. E. A. Voysry, B.A. 

ScarBorouaH, Westborough, 10.45 a.m. and 7 P.M., 
Rev. E. L. H. THomas, B.A. 


Soururort, Portland-street Church, 11 a.m, and_ 


6.30 P.M. 

Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 a.m, 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. A. E. O'Connor. 

Tonsripce Weis, Mechanics’ Institute, Dudley- 
road, 11 a.m. and 6.30 P.M. 

York, St. Saviourgate Chapel, 11 a.m. and 6.30 P.M., 
Rey. W. ReyNoips, B.A., of Manchester. 


—<.—_—_- 


Care Town, Free Protestant Unitarian Church, 
Hoat-street, 6.30 p.m., Rev. R. BALMFORTH. 


OUTH-PLACH ETHICAL SOCIETY, 

SOUTH-PLACE, FINSBURY.—July 9th, 

at 11.15, Dr. MONCURE CONWAY, “The 
Dramatised Gcspel.” 


THICAL RELIGION SOCIETY, 

_ STEINWAY HALL, PORTMAN-SQUARE, 
S.W.—July 9th, at 11.15, Dr. WASHINGTON 
SULLIVAN, ‘‘Lucrezia Borgia, a Suggested Re- 
habilitation.” | 


ULPIT SUPPLY.— The Rev. W. 

STODDART, B.A., is at LIBERTY to take 

occasional Sunday duty,—30, West Bank, Stamford- 
hill, London N. 


LACK POOL.—The Committee of the 


Unitarian Free Church are open to receive 
applications for PULPIT coming vacant at end of 
October. State salary.—Address, ALFRED RIDER, 
133, Albert-road, Blackpool. 


EYWOOD MIDDLE - CLASS 
SCHOOL.—Wanted, certificated Assistant 
MISTRESS (Infants). Forward. Age, testimonials, 
salary required to Correspondent, Harwood Park, 
Heywood, Lancs. 


OPE-STREET HIGHER GRADE 
SCHOOL, LIVERPOOL (Girls’ Depart- 
ment).—WANTED, on lst Sept, ASSISTANT 
MISTRESS for Standard V. Singing, and all usual 
subjects. Salary according to qualifications,— 
Apply, Headmistress. 


l tH CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY 
ADELAIDE-PLACE, LONDON BRIDGF, 
Interest on Loans reduced to Four-and-a-half 

per Cent, 
-DiIREcTORS. 
Chairman — Sir H. W. LawkEnceg, 
Mincing-lane, E.C, 
Deputy-Chairman—Mark H, Jupaz, A.R.1.B,A., 
7, Pall Mall, S.W. 

F.H, A. Harpoastte, F.S.1,, 5, Old Queen-st., 8. W, 

Miss Orne, 118, Upper Tulse-hill, S.W. 

STEPHEN SEAWARD TYLER, 151, Brixton-road, S.W. 

and Mrs, Hznry Ror, 1, Randolph-gardens, N.W. 


Bart., 21 


PREFERENCE SHARES £10, Interest 44 per 


cent. DEPOSITS received at 3,34, and 4 per cent., 
withdrawable at short notice. 

LIBERAL ADVANCES promptly made. 
Monthly repayment, including principal, premium 
and interest for each £100 advanced—21 years, 
18s, 6d.; 18 years, 14s. 9d.; 15 years, 16s. 1d. ; 


guinea. eae 
Special facilities given to persons desiring to pur- 
chase houses for their own occupation. Prospectus 


free, 
FREDERICK LONG, Manager. 


Cri An POEL 


URGENT APPEAL, 


The Congregation desire to announce that there 
is a pressing need of repairs and alterations in the 
Chapel and Parsonage. To order to carry out every- 
thing completely £300 is required. 

A BAZAAR will be held at Lydgate on Thursday, 
Friday, and Saturday, JULY 6TH, 7TH, and 87H, in 
aid of this object, to be opened by J. S. Maruers, 
Esq., J.P., of Leeds. 

By a Resolution passed on April 25th the Com- 
mittee of the Yorkshire Unitarian Union ‘‘com- 
mend the scheme to the generous support of the 
Unitarian public.” 

Contributions will be thankfully acknowledged 
by Mr. W. Heevey, Sycamore, New Mill, Audders- 
field, or by the Rev. J. Hl. Green, Minister, 
Lydgate, New Mill, Huddersfield, 


We have received with cordial thanks :— 


[L,*P eats 


Previously acknowledged... 8 
F. M. Lupton, Esq. ce Gad uihl¢ 
W. Haslam, Esq. ... aa ee bee paalt 
F. H. Wicksteed, Esq. 2 


ESTABLISHED 1851, 
Boe eS Seb sal 


SoutHampron Buitpines, CHANCERY Lanz, LonDon 


TWO AND A-HALF PER CENT, INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS 
of minimum monthly balance, when not drawn 
below £160. 

STCCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES pur 
chased and sold. 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 


For the encouragement of Thrift, the Bank re- 
ceives small sums on deposit and allows Interest 
Monthly, on each completed £1. 

IRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY, 
HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR 
TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH. 


IRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY, 
HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 
FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH, 


The BIRKBECK ALMANAC, Post free on 
application 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


FREDK. LONG & SON, 


AUCTIONEERS, SURVEYORS, HOUSE & LAND AGENTS 
4%, Adelaide Place, London Bridge, E.C. 


Rents Collected, and the entire management of 
Property in any part of London or Suburbs under- 
taken. Valuations for Probate, &c. 


ANTED, intelligent bright YOUNG 

LADY (with Kindergarten training pre- 

ferred) to take entire charge of two children (girl 

54 years, boy 34 years) ; good sewing necessary.— 

Address, stating experience and salary required, 

Mrs. P. J. Winser, Heath Field, Bebington, 
Cheshire. 


BERYSTWYTH. — HOUSE to be 
LET, furnished, from July 18th to Sept. Sth ; 
three entertaining, six bedrooms, bath room, &c.— 
For particulars, apply to Professor Hzrrorn, Hill 
Side, Aberystwyth. 
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Woard and Resivence. 
ae 
FEW 


young people received in 
PLEASANT HOME near Victoria, Terms 
moderate.—Mrs, Ropert Turner, 94, Grosvenor- 


road, 8.W, 


Bee and RESIDENCE, South of 
England. Healthy neighbourhood. Home 
comforts. Seven miles from Brighton, near South 
Downs. Station Hassocks (on main line L.B.S.C.),— 
Miss Rowanp, Gothic House, Hurstpierpoint. 


BOURNEMOUTH. —Elvaston, West 
Cliff, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT, 
Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the High- 
cliffe Hotel. 50 rooms. Full-sized billiard table. 
Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff Promenade. 
Due south. Near Unitarian Church.—Mr. and 
Mrs. Pocock. 


OURNEMOUTH.—Most comfortable 
private BOARDING-HOUSE ; close to sea ; 
sheltered among the Pines; south aspect. Billiard- 
room (full-sized table). Terms moderate.—Address, 
Miss CHaLDECOTT, Stirling House, Manor-road, 


Ly GION] superior BOARDING 
ESTABLISHMENT, near sea and lawns; 
large pleasant rooms; bath and smoke rooms, 
Terms moderate.—Miss SiLLirant, 11, Rochester- 
gardens, Hove. 


MES. 4. H. GREEN (late of Oxford) 


receives girls, from 9 to 15 years of age, at 
her house, to attend by day Mr. Badley’s Boys’ 
School at Bedales, where her son and daughter are 
pupils.—Scaynes Hill House, Haywards Heath. 


RS. ASHCROFT NOBLE has a 

VACANCY in her home for a STUDENT 
or one engaged during the day. Piano; tennis ; 
near a station convenient to all parts of London, 
Another vacancy the end of August.—6, Patten- 
road, Wandsworth Common, 8.W. 


Sr: LEONARDS.—“ Crantock,” 59, 
Warrior-square. First-class BOARD and 
RESIDENCE, newly furnished and redecorated, 
Sea View, excellent cuisine, billiard room, sanitary 
certificate.—Mr. and Mrs. Sipngy P. Porter. 


WEST CENTRAL HOTEL 


Proprietor, 


FREDERIC SMITH. 


This first-class Hotel, conducted on strictly Temper 
ance principles, is commended by the Rev. C. Aked, 
Liverpool ; Rev. Rowland Hill, Bedford ; Rey. G. Vance 
Smith, D.D., Bowden, Cheshire; Rey. J. C. Street, 
Birmingham ; Rev. Charles A, Berry, D.D., Wolver- 
hampton ; Rev. Charles Garrett, Liverpool ; Rev. Canon 
Howell, Wrexham ; Rev. A. B. Grosart, LL.D., Black- 
burn ; Dr. Norman Kerr, London, &c. Central, Quiet, 
Exceptionally Clean, Moderate in Charges. Spacious 
Coffee Rooms, Visitors’ Drawing Rooms, Baths, &c, 
Breakfast or Tea, 1s. 3d. to 2s. Rooms, 1s. 6d. to 2s. 6d, 
Service, 9d. Printed Tariff on Application. 


75, 77, 79, 97, 99, 101, 103, 105, 
SOUTHAMPTON ROW, RUSSELL SQ., LONDON, 


Re - ENGAGEMENT desired as 

HOUSEKEEPER or similar post. Widow, 
practically domesticated. 3 years with gentleman, 
——Mrs. MaynarpD, 1, Grosvenor-square, Brooklands, 
Cheshire. : 
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LONDON PERMANENT CHAPEL- 
BUILDING FUND. 


The following Contributions have already been 
promised towards the £12,000 that it is intended 
to raise during 1899-1900. 


coe B-meGs 
Amounts already acknowledged Bea, 2O tao yO 
Lady O’Hagan ... che 500 S100 SY0 S20 
Mrs. Bruce i ne ae or ree Oia 0) 28-0) 
Miss Mary Martineau ... 50 0 0 
The Family and Representatives of the 
late Francis Morton, Esq. ean OO Od 
Mr. and Mrs. Rupert Potter... SO 
Miss S. Scholes Wrigley, Windermere. 50 0 0 
Mr. and Mrs. E Handfield, Morton ... 25 0 0 
Mr. and Mrs, A. H. Thompson 20°00 
Mrs. Dobson, Tunbridge Wells ; LOMO EO 
Mrs. Taylor, Bolton... ite nA 5* 5) 0 
Mr. H. Woolley, Manchester ... tee 5b en0 
Mr. Thomas Atkins, <a evs by 05 =O 
Mrs. Cash a ae Sa OuKO 
Mrs. Diggles_... Sy 8) 
Mr. and Mrs, T. Worthiagton,. “Alderl: y 
Edge bx ia. (Deeb) 
Mr. G. Andrews 4 0 0 
Mr. J. Glover 210 0 
Mr, C. Woolnough 210 0 
Mrs, C. Woolnough ees 2210550 
mrs. Stanley Jevons BoPa 
Mr. and Mrs, E. G. Ravenstein. 2°20 
Mr. Edwin Rowland... Perret) 
Mr. Thos, Rowland, Tiverpool 2-220) 
Mrs. Buller, Kendal 2 0 0 
Mr. H. J, Adams b ara Bey) 
Mr. Alfred Clarke Ke OR Ce 8 
Mrs. Hadfield, Altrincham Lb 
Mrs. Charles Morton, Exmouth Lda) 
Mr. W. Reynolds : 2 ee ee 
Mr. Lewis W. Williams, Aberdare LtdeeQ 
Mrs. R. Moore ... 100290 
A. B, Leeds : 010 0 
Miss Harriet Baker... 010 0 
Mr. John Quintrell, Chertsey... 010 0 
Total E reg ple fh 8 


Erratum.—In the previous Advertisement the 


contribution promived by Mr. Hugh Martineau 
should be £21, instead of £20 as printed. 


FREDERICK NETTLEFOLD, 
FRANK PRESTON, 


‘““COMUS”’ 


‘ Treasurers. 


PERFORMANCE.’’ 
CSE Ske NS 
At UPPER HEATH, HAMPSTEAD, 
On SATURDAY, July 8th, at 4 o’clock. 
Doors open at 3 30. : 


The performance will be postponed if the After- 
noon is wet. 


No tickets, except a few at 10s, 6d., can now be 


obtained. No money can be taken at the door. 
\ /| ATTHEW HENRY’S CHAPEL, 
CHESTER. 


BI-CENTENARY RESTORATION FUND. 


The roof and ceiling of the Ancient Chapel (1700) 
are now dangerous, The architects recommend 
entirely new ones. Much dilapidated in other 
respects, renovation is urgently needed, The cost 
of these restorations will be £750, or more. 
Towards this sum the congregation and trustees, 
with some old members and friends, have sub- 
scribed £340, which may be increased. The British 
and Foreign ‘Unitarian Association has given £50. 


£ 8. d. 
Amount already acknowledged... 528 18 6 
The Misses Bennett, St. Asaph... i aes Nae 42) 
“A Brother Minister” .., 0 5 0 
Messrs, A. and C. Orrett, Chester 050 
Mr. F. Marshall, Q.C., London:. Bee 2 BS SO 
Misses E. M. and L. Boulton, Chester. orpents 
Mr. Vickery, Shrewsbury 1 UY Ba 8) 
Mrs. Mary Bruce, London 5 0 0 
Mrs. Watson, Shrewsbury 2); #00 
Mrs. N. Dixon, Hull... 010 0 
Mr. F. F. Brown, Chester 010 0 


Further donations will be estataly received by 
Rev. H. 1. ROBERTS, Brook Lodge, and Mr. WM. 
ORRETT, 15, Foregate-street, Chester, and ac- 
knowledged in the Inquirer and Christian Life, 


Schools, ete. 


—_—~<-——_—. 


ASTLE HILL LADIES’ COLLEGE, 
NETHER STOWEY, SOMERSET. 


PRINCIPAL Miss THORNE, M.C.P., 
Assisted by efficient Euglish & Foreign Governesses, 
Charming situation among Quantock Hills, two 
miles from Bristol Channe). Extensive grounds, 
tennis-lawn, gymnasium. Cow kept. All exams. 
Reference kindly permitted to the Rev. T. B. Broad- 
rick, Bridgwater. Terms moderate. 


4 DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS (Liuitep), BIRMINGHAM. 
ESTABLISHED 1876, 


Heap Misrress:—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG 
(Girton College, Cambridge ; Medizeval and Modern 
Languages Tripos. For three years Student of 
Languages and Continental Methods of Teaching in 
Germany and France). 


BOARDING HOUSE, 
Thorne Hill, Augustus-road, Edgbaston. 

Pleasant Situation ; Electric Light, Large Garden. 
Sanitary arrangements certified by J. E. Wilcox, 
Esq., A.M.LC.E. 

House Mistress—Miss WELLS. 
Resid :nt—Miss S. E. Weis, B.A. 

Assistant House Mistress— Miss K. Coampers, M.A. 


IGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
SOUTH MARINE TERRACE, 
ABERYSTWITH. 


Mrs. MARLES THOMAS, 


PRINCIPAL San 


Pupils most successfully prepared for Public 
Examinations. Scholarships have been obtained 
at the University Colleges. Special attention paid 
to the physical side of education, Gymnasium. 
Swedish drill. 


ILTON LODGE SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS 5, EATON PLACE, BRIGHTON. 


PRINCIPAL 
EnGuLisH TEACHER ... 
VIOLIN AND PIANO 


Mrs. DE WASGINDT. 

Miss FOX, B.A. (London). 

Miss pE WASGINDT, 
(Frankfort Conservatoire), 

Careful Home Training. Special attention to 
Conversational French and German. Pupils pre- 
pared for Oxford and Cambridge Local Examina- 
tions, 


PL DHEaD SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


PrincipaLs—Miss J. F. GRUNER (Certif. Student 
of Girton College), Moorcroft, Hindhead, 
Surrey. 
Miss MACRAE MOIR (Cambridge Higher 
Local), Lingholt, Hindhead, Surrey, 


The aim of the School is to combine tae ad- 
vantages of a good Boarding School with a thorough 
Education and healthy outdoor life. Girls may be 
prepared for College-entrance and other examina- 
tions. 

The district of Hindhead is one of the healthiest 
parts of England, and much recommended by 
doctors for its bracing air and gravel soil. 

Miss Morr receives ten boarders in a thoroughly 
well-built modern house, with southern aspect. 
Great attention is paid to healthful conditions of 
life. References allowed to parents of present and 
past pupils. 

Terms for Board and Education on application 
to the Principals. 


NM ANSFORD - STREET CHURCH 
AND MISSION. 


The ANNUAL COLLECTIONS on behalf of 
the above Mission will be held at Recsslyn-hill 
Chapel, Hampstead, on SUNDAY, July 9th. 

Subscriptions and contributions will be thank- 
fully received by, the Hon, Treasurer, Miss L. 
JonEs, Riverton, Had'ey Wood. 


(QHOWBENT CHAPEL, ATHERTON. 


SCHOOL SERMONS on July 9th. Preacher— 
Rev. J. Estyin -Carventer, M.A., of Oxford. 
Services at 3 o’clock and 6.30. A Scholars’ Service 
at 10.30, conducted by the Rev. J. J. WRIGHT. 

COLLECTIONS in AID of the SCHOOL. 
Friends cordially invited, Tea provided, 
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CONOMICAL HOLIDAYS at the 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


We published Jast week a further list 
of donations to the London Permanent 
Chapel-Building Fund, bringing the total 
so far received up to £7,717. Too late to 
be included in that list, a donation to the 
fund was received from Dr. Martineau, 
which will therefore appear in the next list. 
We thus have the happiness of knowing 
that in this effort we are sustained by the 
sympathy of our revered teacher, and we 
may hope that his example will prevail 
with any of our friends who may hitherto 
have hesitated to throw themselves heartily 
into the movement. 


Tue first editorial note in the Christian 
Register of June 29 reads as follows :— 

“Charles Carroll Everett, D.D., LL.D 
Dean of the Cambridge Divinity School 
and Bussey Professor of Theology, came last 
week to the age of seventy years. The 
event was happily celebrated by an assem- 
blage of pupils and old friendsat Hotel Ven- 
dome in Boston. No reporters were present, 
and therefore, the many wise, witty, and 
friendly remarks concerning Dr. Everett’s 
character and career will be unrecorded. 
But the opinions of the friends who 
gathered about the Dean that evening 
would neither add to nor detract from the 
reputation which he has made during 
thirty years of service. As he himself 
happily phrased it, it has been his good 
fortune to work at the time of a revolution 
in religious thought second only to the 
reformation of Luther or even to the 
beginning of Christianity itself. In this 
great change the Church has passed from 
the letter to the spirit. Dr. Everett is 
one of the first among those who have 
happily, wisely, and tenderly guided the 
thoughts of youth in the new channels 


a 


besides shaping the thoughts and plans of 
those who have been the active leaders in 
the forward movement of religion through- 
out the world.” 

In this country, also, there are many 
grateful readers of Dr. Everett’s books, 
who owe to him much stimulus to thought 
and fresh insight into the deep things of 
the spirit. Their birthday greetings and 
congratulations, though unspoken and 
belated, will be none the less sincere. 


Ture South African News, of June 19, 
contained a sermon preached by the Rey. 
Ramsden Balmforth in the Free Pro- 
testant (Unitarian) Church at Cape Town, 
on “The Transvaal: Peace or War?” 
The sermon contained an earnest appeal to 
both sides in the present conflict of in- 
terests or supposed interests, to put them- 
selves in the other’s place, and went on to 
show how patience aud reasonable con- 
ciliation must work out the solution. War 
for such a cause would be an intolerable 
iniquity, and would postpone for a genera- 
tion the accomplishment of a dream that 
many people cherished, of the United 
States of South Africa, while it would 
increase race hatred tenfold. And the 
sermon concluded :— 


Let me implore everyone of you to rise 
above the waves of purely partisan feeling, 
and to approach the discussion of your 
differences in a reasonable spirit. We pro- 
fess to acknowledge the paramount authority 
of reason; how long then are we going to 
favour the prevalence of brute force? How 
long are we going to stimulate the instincts 
of the wolf and tiger as against the divine 
faculties of human nature? How long is 
the religion of human brotherhood to be a 
mere phrase on our lips? Let me ask you to 
divest your minds of prejudice and your 
hearts from passion, that the spirit of 
righteousness and love may so clear our 
minds and widen our sympathies that we 
may keep back the clouds of war and assist 
the angel of peace to extend the dominion 
and strength and solidity of her helpful 
reign, 


Mrs. Hicxson, hon. secretary of the 
Women’s Armenian Relief Fund, and Miss 
Cantlow, of the “Friends of Armenia,” 
have both recently appealed for additional 
funds for the Industrial Bureau and the 
Orphanage at Van, under the direction of 
Dr. Raynolds. Writing towards the end 
of May, when abundant rains had fallen, 
Dr. Raynolds was hopeful of the coming 
harvest, but there was still much need of 
help until it should be gathered in, and 
many children had to be refused admission 
to the Orphanage because of the lack of 
funds. Mrs. Hickson writes :— 

Dr. Raynolds most gratefully acknow- 
ledges the receipt of sums amounting to 
£250 sent from our Committee during May. 
This brings our remittances up to £1,200 
this yeay, whilst since our work began in the 


spring of 1895 we have received and trans- 
mitted on behalf of the Industrial Bureau, 
Orphanages, and free aid, the sum of 
£17,645. ~ 

We tender most heartfelt thanks to our 
kind friends for thus giving us the means to 
continue jthis work, and earnestly implore 
them to continue to support us. 

The Armenians are possessed of wonderful 

recuperative power, and continued peace in 
the province, a few good harvests, and the 
gradual resumption of business, would scon 
place the bulk of the people above the neces- 
sity of outside alms. If the Industrial Bureau 
could be placed on a permanent basis, so as 
to furnish continued employment to the 
women and help to the children, there 
would be satisfactory reason for hope that 
the future of these poor, patient, suffering 
creatures was toa certain extent provided 
for. 
There are now 500 children in the Van 
Orphanages, and the annual cost of main- 
tainance is £5 per child. Donations to 
the Women’s Armenian Relief Fund may 
b2 sentto Mrs. Madeleine Cole, 1, Trebovir- 
road, Harl’s-court, S.W., and to the 
“Friends of Armenia,” to Hector Munro 
Ferguson, Esq., 47, Victoria-street, West- 
minster, S.W. 

At the meetings of the National United 
Temperance Council, held in London last 
week, the Essex Hall Temperance Associa- 
tion was represented by its treasurer, 
Mr, F. A. Edwards, who has been good 
enough to send us some notes of the 
meetings. The idea of the Council was 
to bring together in conference represen- 
tatives of all the religious bodies and 
national and sectional temperance organi- 
sations of various kinds, and that aim 
appears to have been amply attained. The 
business sessions were held in the 
Memorial Hall, Farringdon-street, and 
commenced on the Monday evening with 
a conversazione and reception of visitors 
by the president, Mr. A. F. Hills, D.L. 
Among the speakers were Mr. T. P. 
Whittaker, M.P., and Mr: T. W. Russell, 
M.P., the only teetotal member of the 
present Government. A conference on 


the following day dealt, with Brewster 
Sessions work, and showed how much can 
be done in the reduction of the number 
of licenses even in the existing state of 
the law. 

Wepnespay was the great day of the 
week, when the National United Temper- 


ance Féte was attended by some 27,000 
teetotalers. One of the most noteworthy 
gatherings of the day was a breakfast, of 
vegetarian viands only, to twenty-seven of 
the thirty-two teetotal Mayors of the 
country. Encouraging speeches were made 
by the Lord Mayor of Sheffield (Alderman 
Clegg), who is a life-long abstainer, and 
several other of the Mayors, all of whom 
have had the courage of their convictions 
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and have excluded alcoholic liquors from 
their civic entertainments. On Thursday 
a conference on the Sunday closing ques- 
tion showed that much good work had 
been done, including the presentation of a 
great memorial to Lord Salisbury, signed 
by 18,500 bishops, clergy, and ministers of 
all denominations. Of these, 10,874 re- 
presented the Church of England, 3,293 
the Methodist Churches, 1,945 Congrega- 
tionalists and Countess of Huntingdon’s 
connection, 1,361 Baptists, 525 Roman 
Catholics, 280 Presbyterians, and 169 
Unitarians. These figures show that over 
50 per cent. of the Church of England 
clergy signed, while in the case of some 
of the Nonconformist bodies the propor- 
tion was considerably over 90 per cent. Of 
Unitarians the percentage appears not to 
have been fifty. On the other hand, much 
evidence was given to show that while 
educated people often seem to hesitate 
over what they regard as an interference 
with individual liberty, the great majority 
of those most directly concerned are in 
favour of Sunday closing. 


Westey’s Cuapet, in the City-road, 
was re-opened on Friday week, after re- 
decorations, with some additional side- 
buildings added. These were opened by 
Sir John Lubbock, M.P., and the chapel 
itself by Lord Strathcona. At noon Dr. 
Parker preached an opening sermon, in 
the course of which he said that unless 
Christ were in the midst of Wesley’s 
Chapel they might throw away their 
golden key and write “Ichabod” on the 
facade of the building. At a subsequent 
luncheon addresses were given by Mr. 
Asquith, M.P., Sir John Lubbock, and 
others. Mr, Asqmth said that he spoke, 
not as a member of their religious com- 
munion, but with the freedom and, 
perhaps, the imperfect information of an 
outsider :— 


So far as he knew, Methodism owed 
nothing to and claimed nothing from the 
Houses of Legislature, and there was nothing 
that Parliament could give them in the way 
either of endowment or of privilege which 
would tempt them to surrender: their 
spiritual autonomy. In the free air and in 
the open field Methodism had not only held 
its own, but it had steadily added to its 
acquisitions and enlarged its borders. The 
place in which they were assembled they 
did well to honour. It belonged, not to a 
sect or cause, for although they as Wesleyans 
were its natural and appointed guardians, 
they held it in trust, not for Methodism 
only, but for England and for Christendom 
at large. 


In the afternoon a memorial to the late 
Dr. Moulton, headmaster of the Leys 
School at Cambridge, was unveiled in the 
chapel by Sir H. H. Fowler, M.P., the 
President of the Conference presiding. 


In this month’s Contemporary Review 
Professor Dowden has an _ extremely 
interesting essay on “Puritanism and 
English Literature,’ beginning with a 
reference to the Elizabethan drama, and 
ending with Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, 
“the prose-epic of English Hebraism.”’ 
Literature is further represented by 
the address on Lamb and Keats, de- 
livered by Mr. Frederic Harrison at the 
unveiling of their portraits at the Pass- 
more Edwards Free Library at Edmon- 
ton. Neither Lamb nor Keats, said Mr. 
Harrison, can claim a place in the very 
foremost ranks of our writers or poets. 
“Yet these two hold their own. There is 


no second Lamb ; there is no other Keats.” 
Canon Hicks, of Manchester, writes a very 
appreciative article in review of Rown- 
tree and Sherwell’s recent book on ‘ The 
Temperance Problem and Social Re- 
form.’ Only from the third chapter, critic- 
ising the policy of Prohibition he strongly 
dissents, and is doubtful whether muni- 
cipalisation of the Drink Traffic would 
really have the advantages claimed for it. 
Dr. William Barry makes a vigorous 
defence of the Romain Catholic Church m 
“The Troubles of a Gatholic Democracy—” 
vigorous but quite unconvincing; aud a 
“Modern Catholic” writes a reply to a 
former article on ‘‘ The Possibilities of a 
Catholic University.” Politiss in the 
Transvaal, in France and in Denmark and 
Germany,on which George Brandes writes, 
are dealt with in other articles, and Dr. 
Antonio G. Pérez pleads for the inde- 
pendence of Cuba. 


Proressor Dowpen is represented also 
in the Nineteenth Century this month, by 
an article on “The English Masque,” 
which will be read with special interest by 
those who were present at the perform- 
ance of Miulton’s Comus last Saturday. 
The Countess of Aberdeen writes on the 
International Council of Women in Con- 
gress, strongly convinced as President, 
and from a wide experience, of the value 
of. the movement. Miss Octavia Hill’s 
article on “The Open Spaces of the 
Future” should be widely read. As re- 
gards children’s playgrounds, she urges 
that they lose a great part of their value 
until some one is there to teach the little 
ones how to play and to keep good order ; 
she also pleads that children should be 
taught gardening. Andapart from towns 
the urgent need for securing scenes and 
sites in the open country for the rest and 
recreation of the people is dealt with. 


‘“*T am deeply convineed,’’ Miss Hill 
writes, ‘‘that if our people are to have 
access in the years to come to some of the 
loveliest spots of their native land, if in the 
intervals of work they are to find rest in 
the beauty and the peace of natwre, much 
will depend on some of us immediately de- 
voting our best strength to seeing that 
certain places secured. From the London 
workman or clerk who spends his Saturday 
or Bank Holiday away from London, to the 
professional man who takes his family for 
a few weeks away for change, we are all 
dependent in having some accessible area of 
unappropriated space, whether it be the 
New Forest glades, or the Welsh mountains, 
or Tunbridge Wells, or Haslemere, or the 
sea-shore, or the by-ways and commons of 
Kent and Surrey.’’ 


And the article concludes with what the 
National Trust, which has been five years 
at work, had done to this end. 


Tuer honorary freedom of the Borough 


of Northampton is to be conferred on Sir }|- 


Philip Manfield. At the special meeting 
of the Council, when a resolution to that 
effect was adopted, fitting reference was 
made to the eminent services rendered by 
Sir Philip to Northampton since his 
settlement there in 1840. In 1866 he 
first entered the Council and served for 
various terms until 1892, as Councillor, 
Alderman, and Mayor, when on the death 


of Mr. Bradlaugh he was elected to re- | 


present the borough in Parliament, and 
sat for three years. In 1894 he was 
knighted. Closely associated with the 
staple industry of the town, Sir, Philip 
has been a successful manufacturer and a 


very large employer of labour. One of 
the highest testimonies to his worth 1s 
found in the fact that in acute labour ~ 
disputes he has commanded as arbitrator 
the confidence of both masters and men. 

Havina written the above note we were 
grieved to receive intelligence of the death _ 
of Lady Manfield, and to hear that Sir 
Philip himself is still seriously ul. 


Tis International Arbitration Associa- 


‘tion (40, Outer Temple) will publish im- 


mediately after the conclusion of the 
deliberations at The Hague, a short ex- 
planatory and critical account of the — 
Peace Conference, with supplementary 
matter by Mr. Felix Moscheles, Mr. G. H. 
Perris, and other writers. The pamphlet 
will be published at sixpence, and will be 
the first of a series of Concord extras. 


Tun Rev. J. Warschauer, M.A., of Oak- 
field-road Church, Clifton, has received the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy from the 
University of Jena. 


INLAND. 


I. 

The day has past into the west, 

The yellow fields have yielded up their 
sheaves. 

I hear the evening song of reapers 

And the low of cattle gathering to the 
fold ; 

The soft leaves rustle, and the nght-birds 
call ; 

And peace lies all across the land, 


Father, I thank thee for it all,— 

For the yellow harvest and the twilight 
rest ; 

For these peaceful valleys where men_ 
dwell 

As in the hollow of thine hand ! 


II. 
But, oh, to feel thy breath within the ocean’s 
breeze ; 
To feel the salt spray dash upon my face ; 
To hear the sea-gull’s cry and the deep 
surf roar ; 
To let my heart leap out with the rushing 
tide, 
And my blood keep pace with the flowing 
wave ; 
To know again life’s fulness and its joy; 
To stand once more above the Golden — 
Gate ! 
Lita Frost Spracur, in the 
Christian Register; 


SHovuup we féel at times disheartened 
and discouraged, a confiding thought, a 
simple movement of heart towards God; 
will renew our powers. Whatever He may 
demand of us, He will give us at the 
moment the strength and the courage that 
we need,—F'énelon. 


Eerss Cocoa Essencr.—A Turn Cocoa.—The 
choicest roasted nibs of the natural Cocoa, on being 
subjected to powerful hydraulic pressure, give forth 
their excess of oil, ieaving for use a finely flavoured 
powder—a product which, when prepared with 
boiling water, has the consistence of tea, of which 
it is now with many, beneficially taking the place. 
Its active principle being a gentle nerve stimulant,” 
supplies the needed energy without unduly exciting 
the system. Sold only in labelled tins. If unable 
to obtain it of your tradesman, a tin will be sent 
post free for 9 stamps.—James Epps and Co., Ltd., 
Homeopathic Chemists, London, : 
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‘ _ NEWBURY CHAPEL. 


A merrtina was held at Newbury on 
Friday, July 7, for the purpose of in- 
augurating a fund for the renovation of 
_ the old chapel, known in the town as “ the 
Presbyterian Chapel,’ and of waking 
fresh interest in the work of the congre- 

gation, 

Service was held in the afternoon at 

3 o'clock, conducted by the Rev. T. FE, M. 

Epwarps, the sermon being preached by 
~ the’ Rev. H. Swaarn Sorty, M.A., of 

Bridport. 

The ‘sermon, which we hope to print 
next week, dealt. with the importance of 
_a knowledge of the past history of religious 

life in this country, and traced in a most 

interesting manner the progressive de- 
velopment of the liberal Nonconformist 


_ churches. 


EVENING MEETING, 


After tea in the Temperance Hall, and 
a visit to the fine old parish church, the 
old Cloth Hall, the Town Hall, and other 
points of interest, a public meeting was 
held in the chapel. The chair was taken 
by Mr. W. Cotrox, High Sheriff of 
Dorset, and there were also present Sir 
- John T, Brunner, Bart., M.P., Mr. F. 
_ Maddison, M.P., Mrs. Suffield, Mrs. 
Shrubsole, the Revs. F. Allen, W. Lloyd, 
-E. A. Voysey, and V. D. Davis, Messrs. 
Richard Eve, G. H. Chitty, J. Cogan 
Conway, OC. Fenton, Gilbert, Bellman, 
- Edwell, Stillman, and others. Letters of 
regret for non-attendance had been re- 
ceived from the Revs. Dr. Drummond, 
J. HE. Odgers, A. N. Blatchford, F. W. 
Stanley, Miss Tagart, Messrs. F. Nettle- 
fold, J. F. Schwann, and others. 

_ The meeting having been opened with 
prayer, the CHarrman said that their 
_ object was to inaugurate a fund for the 
renovation and decoration of that old 
chapel, and to inaugurate a better time 
for Unitarianism in Newbury. He hoped 
that in the work of restoration the chapel 
would not be spoilt, as so many churches 
and chapels had been. It was a typical 
seventeenth-century chapel, and it was a 
pleasure to see it in such good repair. 
He pleaded for the old lead windows, and 
wished it were possible to remove the 
stucco from the front and show the old 
bricks again. 

Mr. T. A. Strnuman, treasurer of the 
congregation, gave an interesting historical 
sketch of the chapel. The congregation 
had originated with the Rev. Benjamin 
Woodbridge, one of the first graduates of 
Harvard College, ejected from the parish 
church. He first conducted services in a 
private house in a neighbouring village, 
and in 1697 the chapel was licensed for 
public worship. After him James Pierce, 
of Hxeter fame, was minister, and from 
that time no doctrinal subscription bad 
been enforced in the congregation The 
steps of theological progress were marked. 
by the hymn-books used, from Dr. Watt’s 
Hymns, to Dr. Martineau’s and the Hssex 
Hall Hymnal. An uncle of Dr. Mar- 
tineau’s had married a member of that 
congregation, and their eldest child was 
buried in the chapel burial-ground. With 
such a history the old chapel ought to be 
kept in tenantable repair. Some years 
ago they had themselves spent a con- 
siderable sum in improvements ; but that 
chapel he felt was the property not 
merely of the congregation, but of Pro- 
testant Nonconformists generally, and 
for its preservation they now felt that 


they must make a wider appeal. For 
cleaning, and to some extent beautifying 
the interior, £50 was needed, for an ade- 
quate heating apparatus another £50, and 
for the re-building of the vestry, of which 
the roof was no longer safe, and extending 
it to make a useful class-room and library, 
£150. Thus they asked for £250, and if 
there should be a surplus, they also 
wanted a new organ. 

The collections made during the day 
amounted to £15 8s. 7d., and Sir John 
Brunner promised a further*donation. 

Sir Joun Brunner then addressed the 
meeting. Having referred with pleasure 
to a previous visit to Newbury, on occasion 
of the bi-centenary, two years ago, and to 
that meeting as a healthy sign of life, he 
said that he came before them as one who 
was extremely thankful and proud of his 
training as a Unitarian, and he should be 
glad if he could persuade them to the same 
pride. As a body they were greatly remiss 
in that matter. He could wish that the 
history of their body in England were 
better known. It was extremely interest- 
ing to hear the history of one congrega- 
tion, but still more important was the 
history of those who had fought for free- 
dom of thought, freedom of speech, and 
freedom of conscience, and they should 
make it a matter of duty to teach it to 
their children. The fight for conscience 
sake was far more glorious and nobler 
than any fight for the extension of the 
Empire. A great deal was said at the 
present time about the necessity of teach- 
ing Church history. More than one 
society attached to the Established Church 
made a duty of teaching Church history. 
He should like to give them such a dose 
of it, of real and true Church history, that 
they should be filled with it. to overflowing. 
After the-history of the first most sacred 
time he would begin with the fight between 
Arius and Athanasius, and he would carry 
it on and on, showing how there had 
always been those who stood for the purity 
of the truth as Jesus taught it, and that 
the Unitarian protest had been most 
vigorous in the freest countries, while 
power and wealth and tyranny had been 
the mark of established Churches. The 
cold shoulder given to Unitarians they 
now looked upon with contempt, but there 
had been times when it was a more serious 
matter, and the history of those times 
ought to be thoroughly expounded to all 
who would listen. The more Unit- 
arian doctrine was taught the better. He 
should like it to be taught how in the 
present century and especially during the 
last sixty or seventy years Unitarians had 
done excellent social and public work. It 
was interesting to note that the railways of 
England were practically made _ by 
Quakers and Unitarians. The lists of 
directors and secretaries and engineers 
were filled with their names. The energy 
‘of mind that made them Unitarians 
made them ready to accept every good 
thing offered to the public. He hoped 
that now, as in the past, from every 
Unitarian congregation there might go 
forth some light and leading in the 
direction of freedom and progress. There 
never was a time when the efforts 
of those who believed in freedom and 
progress were more needed than the 
present. Next year he thought the nation 
would have to declare itself on social and 
national subjects, and it was a matter for 
ardent hope, even of prayer, that when 
that great fight came, Unitarians might 


forget all lesser matters of difference, and. 
be absolutely one, as they used to be. 

The Rev, FrepErric ALLEN congratu- 
lated the congregation on the progress 
which he noted since his last visit, and 
impressed upon them the need of faith- 
fulness to the cause.. Such a place as 
that recalled memories of old fidelity. 
Young people should know something of 
the history of religion in their country. 
Great ‘changes had taken place in the 


theological. teaching of other Churches, 


and more and more it was insisted that 


life and conduct were the touch-stone. 


They must be faithful in their own place. 

Mr. F. Mappison, M.P., spoke as a 
Unitarian in belief, and one-who had been 
brought up in the strictest sect of 
orthodoxy, but then even against his 
own desire had been led into the only 
sect in Christendom that he knew of where 
there was absolute freedom. Coming 
straight out of the stress of a contested 
election at Oldham to that quiet retreat 
had been a delight to him, and especially 
when he heard the discourse on the 
principle of freedom, in which it was 
insisted that there was nothing that might 
come between the naked soul and God. 
That he felt to be religion. In that 
thought he found devotion and worship. 
That was the sort of feeling many like 
himself had in what they called the 
labour movement. Though they could 
always point to men in the social reform 
movement who had been local preachers, 
many from the Primitive Methodist 
denomination, yet in that movement there 
was a feeling that it was impossible to 
bear not only the burden of Roman 
Catholicism and Anglicanism, but the 
ordinary Protestant theology. He had 
often wondered whether it was possible to 
take that simple faith, that pure Theism to 
those people. He was a firm believer in 
the absolute necessity of religion. One 
man had done more for him than all the 
rest together, and that was Joseph Mazzini. 
The writings of that great man had made 
him practically a Unitarian, and they had 
done the same for hundreds, who had 
neverexpresseditand were still worshipping 
in orthodox circles. They had uncon- 
sciously given up what was formerly 
regarded as fundamental, and they were 
now valued members of churches which 
had no intention of getting rid of them. 
He could not help feeling that the 
Unitarian minister who endured and kept 
to his work over a course of years was the 
one man of faith in the churches. They 
had few flourishing churches as compared 
with orthodoxy, yet he did not think that 
any other ministers had such  far- 
reaching influence. At all centres of 
influence they found Unitarians, and 
notably in the Press, though not known 
by that name. Proceeding to speak 
of the religious aspects of social 
reform, he said that while Unit- 
arians were divided on economic and 
political questions, yet there were great 
advantages in their faith. In judging of 
such matters Unitarians were free from 
any external authority, whether of Church 
or Bible, and to all could apply the test 
of reason. They avoided superstition on 
one side and mere materialism on the 
other. He felt with Mazzini that the 
materialist always bowed to circumstance, 
but not so the believer in God. To him 
truth was above all, even above life itself. 
It was not mere existence that had the 
highest claim, Then to the Unitarian 
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citizenship was part of his religion. 


sacred. So they approached all compli- 
cated social questions, pressing for solu- 
tion, to judge with unencumbered reason 
and conscience what was right and good. 
For instance, in the question of crema- 
tion, no old theological prepossession 
could be allowed to stand against the 
clear demonstration of Sir Henry Thomp- 
son that especially in large towns it was 
imperative for the sake of the living. He 
was grateful to Unitarians as a historic 
body, for having helped people to see 
through the mists of man-created theo- 
logy, and to see that there was law reign- 
- ing in the world, that God was in the 
world, and that in the exercise of intel- 
lect they had a great responsibility from 
God. The one Unitarian in the Nationalist 
ranks had said to him: “Creed does 
influence this life, but it does not make 
destiny in the next.” It must influence 
life, how a man thought about God. 
Under the influence of the purest Theism 
in Mazzini Italy had been united, with 
the watchword “ For God and the Peo- 
ple”; and never had a great world-wide 
reform left out God from its watch-word, 
He wishel that was known to the working 
men of England, that they might see that 
God was not a mere abstraction but a great 
living principle, and that men must think 
more of duties than of rights. 

As to the housing of the people Uni- 
tarians had a good record. That must 
become a burning question in politics, and 
he trusted that the religious people of the 
country would take hold of it; and so 
with the question of drink, and of pro- 
vision for old age. Humanity was at the 
heart of the great gospel of the Galilean, 
and those things could not be neglected. 
He felt honoured by the invitation to be 
present at that meeting. There he saw 
what had made England great. He did 
not know what would have become of 
England if it had not been for Non- 
conformity. When their history was 
known, no man would say that creed had 
no influence on life. 

Mr. Ricuarp Evs, in proposing a vote 
of thanks to Sir John Brunner and Mr. 
Maddison for their addresses, said that 
Unitarianism was not a modern mode of 
thought; their belief was essentially one 
of liberty. They sought God within, and 
could tolerate no interference of the priest. 
They felt that God was ruling in the 
world, and that His power made for 
righteousness in the hearts of true men. 
The religion of Jesus was expressed in the 
two great commandments, that they must 
love God with mind and heart and 
strength, and their neighbour as them- 
selves; and that was what they wanted. 


Mr. C. Fenton seconded the motion, 
and described a visit he had recently paid 
to the grave of John Locke. It stood 
outside a little village church in Essex, 
while of the gr2at country house which 
had been Locke’s home no trace remained. 
Yet the influence of the man’s thought 
could not be lost out of the life of the 
English people. Soit might be with that 
chapel, and he trusted that years hence 
the influence of the religious life nourished 
there would make itself felt among the 
people round about. 


The motion was very heartily adopted, 
and Sir Joun Brunner having responded, 
proposed a vote of thanks to the Chair- 


The 
common distinction between secular and 
sacred was false; everything good was 


man, which was seconded by Mr. J. Cogan 
Conway, and no less cordially adopted. 


THE SUMMER SCHOOL FOR 
TEACHERS AT OXFORD. _— 


Havine been asked to gather up the 
threads of our Sunday-school Teachers’ 
Session, which has just been held at 
Oxford, and of which -so full a report will 
be found in. THe InquirER of these two 
last weeks, I have much pleasure in 
attempting to do so. 

And first of all let us begin at the begin- 
ning, not only in order to make the account 
more complete, but because it is really a 
parable story, and illustrates what hap- 
pens every day in our Sunday-school 
work—namely, that seeds are sown and 
plants spring up, but not in a single 
night. 

At the annual meeting of the Sunday- 
school Association, held in 1887, the Rev. 
Joseph Wood, of Birmingham, read a 
paper in which he gave an account of a 
College course for Sunday-school teachers, 
held each summer somewhere—I forget 
where—in the United States. This was a 
very serious undertaking, for it lasted two 
or three months; but the reader urged 
that some experiment of the kind might 
be tried with advantage here in England, 
in order that teachers might learn how to 
give their lessons with more method and 
more power. : 

Now as this desire for lifting our ideal 
of Sunday-school teaching from the 
“happy-go-lucky” style into which all of 
us were so prone to fall, was very strong 
in me too, the suggestion fitted in exactly 
with my wishes, and so it was carefully 
tucked away in one little pigeon-hole of 
my brain. Many a time since it has been 
brought out for consideration and put 
back again; but last year the seed began 
to germinate. Manchester College, at 
Oxford, naturally presented itself as the 
most fitting place for such an experiment 
to be tried, and on the hearty co-operation 
of our friends there for anything which 
would be helpful to our young people, we 
knew quite well that we might rely. So 
for The Helper of 1899 Mr. Joseph 
Wood was asked to write an article, sug- 
gesting that a short summer session should 
be held in Oxford this year; his paper 
was forwarded to the Principal of Man- 
chester College and to others, and from 
all sides it met with nothing but approval. 

The rest was comparatively easy. The 
plan having been laid before the Sunday- 
school Association Committee, it was 
approved, anda sub-committee appointed 
to arrange the details; thus it came about 
that this summer we have had our first 
session for Sunday-school teachers at 
Oxford, and the result has surpassed our 
most sanguine expectations. 

Teachers gathered from fifty-eight 
centres, two even coming from the Sister 
Isle, and all brought their “whole self” 
along with their bodily presence. They 
had come, not only determined to enjoy 
themselves, but determined to be helped ; 
and so we had every lecture followed 
with avidity, questions asked in simple 
direct fashion, all self-consciousness being 
forgotten in the desire to seek to under- 
stand the various knotty points. 

The time-table had required some care 
and thought; and, although to a casual 
observer it might have appeared some- 
what “bitty,” those who followed the 
course could not fail to note the “ plan” 


which underlay the variety. The idea 
was that the first lecture each morning 
was to be directed to the personal culture. 
of the teacher, and towards this end a 
glimpse iuto the Old Testament was 
given by the Rev. J. Estlin Carpenter, and 
into Paul’s life and letters by Dr. James 
Drummond. Professor Upton spoke of 
the relation of Ethics to Religion, and the 
Rev. J. E. Odgers described to us some of 
the struggles which had led to the 
development of Liberal Nonconformity in 
England. 

After a half-hour’s pause the second 
lecture was given, this time the subject 
having some practical bearing on Sunday- 
school work. The questions of discipline, 
method, organisation, were taken in turn; 
teaching from Bible, from hymn and 
story, and from Natural Science, each 
was passed in review, the course finishing 
with an able lecture from Miss Edith 
Drummond on the method of preparing 
and presenting a lesson, which method’ 
may fitly be applied to every subject 
chosen for the teacher’s lesson. 

And it was striking and most interesting, 
as affording corroborative testimony to 
the usefulness of the method formulated 
by Miss Drummond, that in essentials it 
was so Similar to that advocated by our 
senior teacher, the Rev. J. Freeston, in 
his delightful lesson on how to use 
natural objects in our Sunday classes. 

Three times we met as Teachers in 
Council, taking up the questions of 
organisation of the ideal Sunday-school, 
what to teach our senior classes, and how 
to gather our young people into our 
churches. In the consideration of this 
last and most important matter the 
teachers spoke in their dual capacity— 
namely, in that of members of churches | 
as well as teachers. It was unanimously 
agreed that on returning to our various 
centres we should ask the co-operation of 
minister and congregation to invite our 
young people to join the church in some 
more real fashion than obtains to-day. 
Some wished for a special service of 
dedication, others preferred no such 
distinctive mark; but all agreed in wishing 
that our young people could be made to 
feel more vividly that their church was 
the religious home and centre of activity 
and usefulness for them, as much as for 
the elders of the congregation. 

The desire to help the teachers on all 
sides of their nature made the recreative 
excursions one important part of our 
scheme, while the social side was further 
provided for by the common mid-day 
meal, a conversazione held in the beautiful 
library—where we were received by Dr. 
and Mrs. Drummond—and by the “at 
homes” given by several Oxford friends. 

The address delivered by the Prin- 
cipal of the College at the opening of the 
session, and that by the Rev. J. Estlin 
Carpenter on the Sunday morning, will 
not easily be forgotten, while the 
inspiring account of the great painter of 
the century, G. F. Watts, by Mr: 
Lucking Tavener, was a real revelation 
to most of his hearers. ' 

When we add to all the activities 
referred to above a lantern evening on 
Friday, and the giving of three excellent 
model lessons in the Oxford Mission to 
the scholars on Sunday afternoon, I think 
every one will acknowledge that we were 
no mere idle visitors to the venerable 
University city. 

And now that itis all over what impres- 
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sions have remained behind? The first 
is, doubtless, a feeling of grateful thanks 
to our Oxford friends; to the Principal 
and Professors of the College and their 
ladies, to Mr. and Mrs. J. H. Woods, who 
acted as the local secretaries, and to the 
energetic and capable steward of the 
College, Mr. Soundy, and to his good wife. 
Then our thoughts pass on to our com- 
panions and friends. The words of the 
poet come to us, “ What’s done is what 
remains”; and we ask ourselyes, What 
will remam? Much every way, I verily 
believe; faith in our work has been 
strengthened, the belief in its importance 
increased, and the determination to be 
more worthy of our high calling will urge 
upon us all the necessity of bringing 
better preparation and more serious appli- 
cation to our self-appointed task. <A great 
many difficulties can be overcome when we 
once believe that a victory overthem is pos- 
sible. “ Don’tfeartofalland you won’ tfall,” 
the cat says to Rudy in Hans Christian 
Anderseu’s story, and the knowledge that 
‘other teachers have been able to conquer 
difficulties will have at least shown us 
that these need not be invincible. We 
have learnt that good discipline is quite 
compatible with the sweetest spirit, that 
proper observance of rule will prevent 
that disorder which eventually must end 
in severity, and we have learnt something 
of the method of giving our lesson. And 
as all these things pass in review through 
our minds we cannot help wishing that 
every one of our teachers could have shared 
the privileges that have been ours during 
the last fortnight. In-order to have a 
permanent record of our dogs and also 
to enable others to know more of what 
has been said and done, I propose to make 
a prominent feature of our summer session 
in the next annual volume of The Helper, 
and-in its pages I hope that at least full 
notes of all the lectures will find a place. 


MARIAN PRITCHARD. 


——————e 
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“Tue May meetings are not in it!” 
“The Triennial Conference is nowhere! ” 
“There has never been anything like this 
in the “Unitarian Body!” These were 
some of the expressions which your pre- 
sent correspondent heard, as he mingled 
with the glad groups of Sunday-school 
teachers, between lectures, in the clean, 
cool corridors, or out in the sunny, 
“quad.,” of Manchester College. And 
when he himself was buttonholed and 
asked: “ Why was this summer school 
never thought of before?” he could find 
no better reply at the time than to say: 
“Perhaps the psychological moment had 
not arrived until now!” Be that as it 
may, the immense and complete success of 
the summer school proves that it 
has met a real need in our Sunday- 
schools, and that the programme. pro- 
vided was exactly what our teachers 
wanted. Nor must we blame those who 
made the comparisons which! have quoted. 
They could only compare this summer 
school with the best things of the kind 
they knew. And all they meant to say, I 
suppose, was: ‘‘ This summer school beats 
all!’ And in sober prose I am bound to 
admit that it did. It is simply impossible 
to make any who were not present, truly 
realise the earnestness, the desire to learn, 
the eagerness and practicality of inquiry, 


the workfulness, the spirit-of comrade- 


ship, the joy of being together, manifested 
at these meetings. Many teachers had 
come long distances, all had evidently come 
with purpose, and the uppermost feeling 
appeared to be: “This is the opportunity 
of a life-time. Now or never we can learn 
something about Sunday-school teaching 
and work. We must make the most of 
a splendid opportunity.” And this the 140 
teachers certainly did. There were no 
abstentions from lectures, although there 
was each morning an academic lecture, 
mainly designed for the personal culture 
of the teacher, and a practical lecture 
mainly designed to be helpful to the 
teacher in actual Sunday-school work, each 
of these lectures averaging about an hour 
in length, and about a quarter of an hour 
being given to questions and answers on 
the lectures. On the other hand, after the 
substantial and merry mid-day meal 
together in the College, these same hard- 
working teachers of the morning (or 
students I should say), in true under- 
graduate fashion, plunged as heartily into 
pleasure 1n the afternoon—visiting the Col- 
leges, the University Park, the glorious 
walks round Oxford; going in boating 
parties up the river, in waggonettes or 
upon cycles on the roads to such places as 
Woodstock, Blenheim, Wytham, Nune- 
ham, &c.; or to afternoon tea or garden 
party at Dr. Drummond’s, Professor Car- 
penter’s, Professor Odgers’ and at the 
famous old-world house, with its ‘“ care- 
less ordered ” garden and orchard, 
out at Littlemore, once the residence of 
John Henry Newman, in the most 
momentous period of his life, now the 
home of the ever-genial Professor Upton. 
Here was room indeed to have tea and 
talk al fresco and galore! And these are 
only dim hints of the heaped-up intensity 
of enjoyments afforded us in play-time. 
Then, for a few of the evenings, con- 
ferences on some branch of Sunday- 
school work had been put in the pro- 
gramme. These also were not only 
loyally but enthusiastically attended, and, 
as if even these were not sufficient, such 
was the spirit of these teachers that they 
must needs agitate for and secure an 
additional evening for another conference 
upon a subject not programmed, but 
about which there was much warmth of 
heart. Of this extra conference I will 
tell in a few minutes. Just now (would 
that I had a lantern or some such magic 
wherewith to do it!) I want to give 
my readers a specimen day in this summer 
school. 

Picture, then, Manchester College 
Chapel on, say, Wednesday morning at 
9.45. Dr. Drummond is at the reading 
desk; Sunday-school teachers from all 
parts of the country are in the pews. 
A ten minutes’ service, preparatory to the 
work and pleasure of the day, is just 
beginning. It consists of Scripture 
lesson, hymu, and prayer. And how ap- 
propriate each of these services has been, 
whether conducted by the Principal, or 
Mr. Carpenter, or Mr. Odgers. Not only 
the hymn and the prayer, but the very 
Scripture seemed a veritable “lesson for the 
day.” This helpful little service over you 
have time for another glance at the 
gloriously-coloured Burne-Jones  win- 


dows in the chapel (whatever you 
think of the figures in them), 
listen it may be, to the rich-toned 


organ, or quietly look over the printed 
syllabus of the forthcoming lecture. “ Old 


Tom” of-Christ Church sounds ten o’clock, 


and now Dr. Drummond begins his 
lecture from the pulpit on “ St. Paul the 
Man.” One hundred and forty students 
sit before him, note-book in hand, sylla- 
bus ready to refer to. As I watched all 
this, on the first day T was there, I saw 
that these 140 all meant business. They 
were there to work, to learn. There was 
intense and continued listening. Some 
of them, it was evident, were not accus- 
tomed to both listening and note-taking, 
but even these did what they could, and 
certainly listened’ with ’ ‘determination. 
For just one hour Dr. Drummond talked 
in the easiest, clearest way about Paul, ‘as 
if he not only knew him (as he does!) but 
in such a way as to make you know him 
too. ‘‘Old Tom” strikes eleven, and the 
lecture closes beautifully, as if “Old Tom” 
and the lecturer had arranged it between 
them not to take a minute more than the 
allotted time. 

Then comes a recess until 11.30, giving 
time for a run into the fresh air, a chat 
in the wide cool corridors, or a saunter on 
the grass in the “quad.” At 11.30, obey- 
ing the signal, all are seated in the chapel 
again, and now comes a lecture on ‘“ Object 
and Method in Sunday-school Teaching.” 
This closes exactly at 12.30, and fifteen 
minutes are allowed for questions—ques- 
tions, not remarks — and answers. <A 
quarter of an hour later—that is, at one 
o'clock —the happy clatter begins of 
knives and forks upon well-spread tables, 
around which are gathered 140 of us, like 
a jolly family over mid-day meal. Then 
came the afternoon pleasures, the evening 
conferences and enjoyments, already suffi- 
ciently indicated. 

And thus it went swiftly on each day, 
for nine days, of course with changes of 
lecturers and subjects, as also with changes 
of pleasures. For nine days, then, some 
of our teachers have been to College in 
Oxford. That is what it really means. 
And they will never forget, nor, I hope, 
for many a year, will our Sunday-schools 
cease to feel the influence of the know- 
ledge gained, the spirit generated, at this 
summer school. 


Our Elder Scholars 
gation. 


and the Congre- 


There was one topic, not in the pro- 
gramme, upon which intense earnestness 
showed itself. This was the relationship 
of our elder scholars to our congrega- 
tion, and vice versd. In other words, 
what can be done to induce our congrega- 
tions to see and do their duty towards the 
elder scholars in our schools—the natural 
duty of inducing these elder scholars to 
become members of our congregations ? 
This question was evidently a burning one 
in the hearts of all present, and hence 
there was a full and eager meeting on 
Wednesday evening in the College lecture- 
room, On behalf of the Sunday-school 
Association, your present correspondent 
had to preside, as Professor Carpenter 
was otherwise engaged. He was asked to 
tell what methods were used in Atherton 
(Chowbent) to attach the elder scholars 
to the congregation. He also told what 
methods have been recently adopted at 
Bank-street, Bolton, and subsequently 
called on the Rev. H. M. Livens to relate 
what has been done for so many years at 
Unity, Bolton. In the very practical and 
thoroughly earnest discussion which ensued 
the following took part:—Rev. Joseph 
Freeston, Mr. Frank Johnson (Liscard), 
Miss Newman (Bristol), Miss Brown 
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(Leeds), Miss Litchfield (Birmingham), Mr. 
Lucking Tavener (Stepney), Mr. C. Stainer 
(Leeds), Miss M. Pritchard (London), 
Mr. J. H. Woodhead (Manchester), Mr. 
H. Dillecate (Stalybridge), and the Rev. 
E. A. Voysey, B.A. (Reading). The 
speeches were, as a rule, brief, lively, and 
to the point. Space only forbids a-sum- 
mary of -them. There was really no 
difference of opinion except as to the 
method of doing, what all were most 
anxious to do—namely, to join our elder 
scholars to our congregations. All present 
were united, and intensely united, in the 
desire to see this all-important thing 
systematically and universally attempted 
and accomplished. It appeared to be 
keenly felt that our congregations are 
neglecting one of their primary duties if 
they do not of set purpose receive and 
welcome the elder scholars of our Sunday- 
schools, and also (which must not be for- 
gotten) the elder children of our more cul- 
tured families—children who may not go 
to Sunday-school—into the fellowship and 
duties and opportunities of congregational 
life. Mr. C. Stainer, in an earnest speech, 
moved the following resolution, which 
was seconded by the Rev, E. A. Voysey, 
B.A. :— 

That in the opinion (of Sunday-school 
teachers and others now assembled in session 
at Manchester College, it is desirable that 
our elder scholars should be encouraged to 
recognise the solemn obligations of the 
Christian life by services of dedication at 
which they shall be welcomed into the reli- 
gious fellowship of the Church. 

Miss Newman asked for the following 
words to be added to the resolution, to 
which the mover and seconder assented :— 

That our churches recognise the responsi- 
bility transferred to them, and use every 
means in their power to make the chapel a 
religious home and field of useful labour 
for our young people. 

Much discussion ensued. Miss Pritchard 
had moved and Mr. J. H. Woodhead 
seconded, an amendment, im connection 
with which Miss Pritchard made one of 
the finest appeals which even she perhaps 
ever made. It was an inspiration, and had 
its effect. After some consideration Mr. 
Stainer and Mr. Voysey withdrew their 
resolution in favour of Miss Pritchard’s 
amendment, and an entirely unanimous 
vote was, with great heartiness, given for 
the amendment, now the resolution, which 
ran as follows :— 


That we, the members here assembled, 
feel the immense importance of the young 
people of our congregations and schools 
being invited to become members of our 
churches in some definite way. That when 
we return to our various centres we will ask 
our minister and members of our congrega- 
tion to take steps without delay to make 
arrangements for the introduction of our 
young people into our Church; that our 
Chureh should recognise its responsibility 
for these young people, and that its members 
should use every means in their power to 
make the chapel a religious home and a field 
of useful labour for,our young people. 


The Ideal Sunday-school. 

This also was the subject of a Conference 
on Thursday morning. It took the place of 
a set lecture from 11.30 to 12.30, and was a 
happy variety. Miss Pritchard presided, 
and pointed out that it was not the ideal 
of, but the ideal Sunday-school, which ,she 
desired us to try that morning to build up, 
out of what already is and of what might 
be done in our schools. Mr. Woodhead, 
in a charming and suggestive manner, led 


| eager students to lecture to. 


the way on these lines; then brief con- 
tributions were rapidly given by. those 
present who had anything to add upon the 
following points which were taken seriatim : 
—(1) Admission of scholars into our 
schools. What is and what ought to be 
required of children before enrolment in 
our ranks? (2) Systems of roll-calling 
and registering of attendances. From 
any point of view, is a general roll-call, 
which takes up so much time, &c., a good 
system? If not, what is best for small 
schools, and what for large? (8) Dis- 
missal into classes (after opening) and 
arrangement of classes. Suppose only a 
large room, what todo? Suppose a large 
room and only one classroom, which 
should have it—eldest class or infants ? 
The infants had it! (4) Closing service : 
that in Lhe Helper for 1899 much recom- 
mended (p. 242). 

Such is a skeleton—and by no means a 
complete one—around which was built up 
in that hour, out of experiences and 
aspirations, out of facts and possibilities, 
the ideal Sunday-school. 


General Impressions concerning the 
Summer School. 


Ample space, Mr. Editor, you sup- 
posed you had given me when you 
asked me to act as_ correspondent, 
yet I find myself with much to tell. 
Greatly should I rejoice to describe the 
delightful and helpful lecture on “ How to 
use Nature in teaching Religion.” Often 
have I heard Mr. Freeston during a 
quarter ofa century, but never better than 
on Friday morning last. He was truly at 
his best. He seemed inspired for the 
occasion. 

The Sunday School Association is to be 
warmly congratulated upon its enterprise 
and entire success in providing this 
summer school forSunday-school teachers. 
We know in whose brain it originated, and 
whose heart and mind, aided by her 
equally devoted brother, have carried it 
through, not merely without a hitch, but 
with perfect balance of purpose from 
beginning to end. This could only be 
done by seeing the end from the begin- 
ning, and marshalling every detail in its 
proper order and place. Even then 
success would not have been possible had 
not the Manchester College Professors 
entered heartily into the whole scheme 
and aim. They have certainly “ given 
themselves” cordially and unstintingly to 
the endeavour. To them the Sunday 
School Association, and all who have 
attended the meetings, are beyond words 
indebted. And, I believe it is safe to say 
on the other hand, that. the Professors 
themselves feel indebted for the oppor- 
tunity thus given to them. Never did 
I admire the Professors of Manchester 
College more than during these lectures. 
Like everybody else each man of them 
seemed to feel the inspiration of the hour, 
and hence the academic lectures were a 
wonderful success. Not every day can a 
Manchester College Professor have 140 
And my 
notion is that the College was never put 
to a better purpose than it was last week. 

The closing scenes on Saturday over the 
mid-day meal were subdued only by the 
thought of parting, It fell to your corres- 
pondent to accord to the College authori- 
ties, on behalf of the §S.S.A. and all 
teachers present, a warm tribute of 
gratitude in a few words; to, which Dr. 
Drummond fittingly responded. Then 


‘came “Auld Lang Syne,” followed by 


hand-shakings and good-byes! A large 
photograph of all present had been taken 
during the week in the ‘“ quad.” and on 


this, which was a great success, we shall | 


be long grouped together. But links and 
ties unseen, which may outlast even this, 
were made or strengthened in many minds 
and hearts at this summer school. Some’ 
of us, too, it seems, got “ snapshotted ” 
from time and time, and for the first time 
realised our value when copies of these 
snapshots were announced ats sixpence, 
aud even at threepence a person! One 
amongst. us, however, had been ‘“ snap- 
shotted ”’ in such a pose and environment 
that he put the price up to five shillings a 
copy, including postage. 


A very eager query was in the air 


during the latter days as to the summer 
school. It was this: ‘* Will it be held 
every year?” And the wisest answer ap- 
peared to be: “ Probably not. But it 


might be held, at any rate, neat year again, — 
to enable another set of teachers to come — 


while the influence of this is still upon 
them. And then the school might after- 
wards be held biennially.” 

And—would you believe it ?-—there were 
teachers actually asking, before they left, 
to have their names put down for next 
time ! : J. J. Wriacur. 


THE INWARD IIFR. 
From “ Kose’s Diary,” by H. 8. Sutton. 


Pur not on me, O Lord! this work divine, 

For I am too unworthy, and Thy speech 

Would be defrauded through such lips as 
mine. 

Ihave not learnt Thee yet, and shall I 
teach ? 

O choose some other instrument of Thine! 


The great, the royal ones, the noble saints, 
These all are Thine, and they will speak 
for Thee. 


No one who undertakes Thy words but 


faints ; : 
Yet, if that man is saintly and sin-free, 
Through him Thou wilt, O Lord, self- 
uttered be. 


But how shall I say anything, a child 

Not fit for such high work,—oh, how 
shall I 

Say what in speaking must not be defiled ? 

And yet—and yet—if I refuse to try, 


The light that burns for my own life will 


die. 


My mind was ruffled with small cares — 


to-day, 


And I said hasty words, and did not keep | 


Long-suffering patience well; 
how deep ; 

My sorrow for this sin! In vain I weep 

For foolish words I never can unsay. 


and now, 


Yet notin vain, oh surely not in vain! | 
This trouble must compel me to take heed, 
And surely I shall learn how much I need 


Thy constant strength mine own to help 


indeed, : 
And all my thought to patience to con: 
strain. 


Yes, I shall learn at length, though I 
neglect Bi 


Day after day to use my help from Thee. __ 3 


O aid me, that I always recollect 
Thy gentle-beartedness ; and O correct 
Whatever else of sin Thou seest in me { 
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OBITUARY. 


————— 
LADY MANFIELD. 


Turep months have not yet passed since 
we had to record the death of Miss Milne, 
of Northampton, at Redlands, Cliftonville, 
- the residence of her brother-in-law, Sir 
Philip Manfield, whose household had been 
her home for over forty years; and now 
her sister, Lady Manfield, has been also 
called away. Sisters they were indeed, in 
all that makes life gracious and helpful ; 
and what we said before of the loss to the 
congregation of the Kettering-road Church, 
and toa much wider circle in the town, 
must now be repeated with sorrowful truth. 
With a sprit eager in the love of know- 
ledge and all beautiful things, rich in the 
_ grace which makes a true home, and goes 
out in constant kindly ministrations, Lady 
Manfield had been latterly crippled by 
failing powers, and sorrow at her depar- 
ture must be chastened by the thought of 
what the great change means to her. The 
deepest sympathy will be felt for Sir 
Philip Manfield, who himself is. still 
seriously ill. 


Dk. SADLER’S “ADDRESSES AND 
HYMNS.” 


Sir,—I have recently brought out a 
small volume of “ Addresses and Hymns ” 
by the late Dr. Sadler. The volume has 
been printed for private circulation, and 
distributed among a large number of 
those who it was thought would value it. 
There may be others who would like to 
have it, and there is a small stock of 
copies at Essex Hall, which may be had 
on application to Mr. Philip Green. A 
Postal Order for 1s. should accompany the 
application in order to cover expenses. 


Wm. Hamitton Drummonp. 
Warrington, July 10. 


THE CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


—~¢—— 


“Tread me in a plain path.”’—Psalm 
wevit. LI. 

NowabDAys we are used to roads—wide, 
smooth, well-kept roads—with walls or 
hedges on both sides, and suide-posts, 
with the names of the towns or villages to 
which they lead, where the roads cross or 
branch, so that no one can mistake the 
way. We can hardly realise a time when 
these hard clean roads did not lead all 
through the country. 

-But once, you know, there were no 
roads, there were only paths leading from 
place to place—paths worn by the feet of 
men or animals, going to and fro, through 
forests, over moors, round bogs, between 
the meadows, up and down the hillsides. 
Sometimes the path was well-trodden and 
could not be missed, but sometimes it 
went over desolate places where there were 
few travellers. The snows of winter, or the 
heavy rains of spring, or the sands blown 
about by the winds, covered it or washed 
it away. Sometimes paths ran together, 
or branched in different. ways, and the 
traveller could not tell which to take. 
‘Sometimes he was puzzled by the worn 
places which looked like paths, but after a 
little came to nothing. 


there are no roads, only paths, where the 
traveller is only too glad to find a path, 
even a rough and narrow one, just a mark, 
a track, to show him that some one has 
passed that way before. 

Here, our paths are mostly for pleasure. 
We keep the old-time paths through the 
fields, and won’t let them be closed, 
because they are such a delightful change 
from the hard and dusty roadside. I was 
walking along such a path the other day. 
One stepped off the road through a turn- 
stile, and in a moment one was in a 
meadow full of blue salvia, yellow vetches, 
white daisies, red sorrel, and clover.. The 
tall grass brushed against you as you 
walked. Great clumps of dog-roses were 
in blossom beside you. The river ran 
softly below the willowy bank, the larks 
were singing, the world seemed so wide 
and spacious, and you were free of the 
whole of it. 

Still, I was glad of the path. I didn’t 
know exactly where I was, but a path 
always goes somewhere. Other people 
have gone over it. There is always some 
reason for it, always something at the 
other end, and if you follow it you arrive 
there. 


And there is another thing about a path. 
You know you have aright to be there. 
If you leave the path and go wandering 
about, as sometimes one has a fancy, you 
have an uneasy feeling that you are 
trespassing, that you are where you have 
no business to be. - But on the path you 
feel secure. You know you are within 
your right. 

But if you were not walking just for 
pleasure, but were bound for some par- 
ticular place, and especially if it were an 
unknown way, you would be gladder still 
of the path. And what you would care 
for most of all would be, not that it 
should be pretty, or that it should be 
easy, but that it should be plain, a path 
there could be no mistake about. 

Perhaps you might be belated, and then 
to make a mistake and go wandering off 
on something that looked lke a path, but 
was not, or on a path that led the wrong 
way, would mean exposure, anxiety at 
least, perhaps danger and death. T'wo 
paths migbt seem so alike that you could 
not tell which to take. They might come 
together farther on, or they might lead 
ever so far apart; and there is no one to 
ask, no guide-post. | Which should you 
take? Which is the real path and which 
is the little side or cross path which you 
have nothing to do with? Oh, if the 
path, the right path, were only plain, so 
that one could tell certainly which it was, 
what a relief it would be! 


It is not exactly this kind of path that 
this verse, ‘‘ Lead me in a plain path,” 
means. But this experience of the diffi- 
culty of finding the right path, and the 
trouble he had got into when he had made 
a mistake and chosen the wrong path, was 
in the mind of the man who wrote it. He 
knew just what it was to miss the path he 
wanted to take, and this would make his 
prayer very vivid and real to him. ,He 
would think of the times he had been con- 
fused and had chosen wrongly, and had 
got into trouble as he went hither and 
thither, and he would say: “It is just so 
in my life. I come to places where I don’t 


/know whith is the right course to take. 


IT am not 
IT am not 


I don’t know how to decide. 
sure which is the best way. 


There are parts of the world now where | clear which is the right, { wish I were 


certain. IwishI couldn’t mistake, ‘Tead 
me in a plain path.’” 

We often speak of life as a path. It 
seems more natural to call it a path than a 
road, perhaps because we each go so much 
alone in it, and each has to make his own 
experience in it. And, as in a path, we 
each go in the track others have made for 
us. These tracks sometimes mix and crogs 
each other, and we are apt to lose the true 
one. Very often we take the easy path, 
or what looks so, and find it leads us 
quite elsewhere than we intended. 

Still, if we are always really looking for 
the path, if we are always noticing its 
signs, it is wonderful how quick we may 
become at recognising it. We may train 
our eye so that the path may be quite 
clear to us, we seem to know it by instinct, 
when to another who has not thus trained 
his eye, it is not seen at all. 

There are two or three signs God has 
given to make our path plain which never 
lead us wrong. All we need do is fo look 
for them. 

First, our path is always to be the path 
of truthfulness. Which is the path that 
tempts us to hide something ? to give just 
a little twist to the truth? to deny some- 
thing—perhaps to invent something false ? 
That is the path we must not take. That 
is the path that gets more confused, more 
difficult, more dangerous, the farther we go 
on it. No matter how easy it looks, or 
how we persuade ourselves it doesn’t 
matter, or that we can make it all right, 
or that we need only go on it a little 
way, it always leads us wrong. 

Second, our path is always to be the 
path of honesty. Honesty is to acts 
what truthfulness is to our words. It 
prevents our doing what is false. It pre- 
vents our claiming or taking any unfair 
advantage of anybody. It is not pretend- 
ing, not cheating. Let us ask ourselves, 
when we are not quite sure where we are 
going, should I beashamed to have other 
people—the best people—know. of my 
doing this? That will settle a great 
many doubts. That will throw light on 
our path. Because we all know that if 
we should be ashamed if others found us 
on it, that can’t be the right path for us. 

Thirdly, our path is always to be the 
path of kindness. If what you are 
hesitating over doing is going to make you 
unkind to anybody, neglectful, careless, 
ill-natured, selfish, if it merely leaves 
others out, if not injuring them it simply 
forgets them, then we may be sure that is 
the wrong path too. 

And I think these three signs, if we 
are looking for them, will in general be 
plain to us, and will make our path plain. 
Let us ask of anything we think of doing: 
Is this truthful? Is this honest? Is it 
kind ? and we shall not go far wrong. 
For this is the way in which God “leads 
us,” and makes our path plain before us, 


Cy ASE: 


Country Air ror WEAK AND AILING 
Curtpren.—Miss A. Lawrence, 23, Camp- 
den House Chambers, Campden-hill, 
London, W., begs to acknowledge, with 
many thanks, receipt for this fund of the 
following sums :—Mr. A. H. Lawrence, 
£5; F.N.L., 10s. 6d.; Miss Short, 10s. ; 
Mrs. A. Gossman; £1; Anon., 2s. 6d.; 
Mrs, A. Lawrence, £1 Is.; Effra-road 
Chapel, Brixton, children’s flower service, 
£3 9s. 1d.; Miss Carpenter, 10s.; Mr. 
Grisbrook, 10s. 
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LONDON, JULY 13, 1899. 


OLD COUNTRY CHAPELS. 


Op chapels in small country places 
are what we have in mind, led to the 
thought of them by the recent meeting 
at Newbury, of which a report will be 
found in our present issue. 

There, at Newbury, is a fine old 
chapel, dating from the seventeenth 
century, but still standing four-square 
in sunshine or in storm ; not even in a 
back street, but down a cobbled yard, 
or to be réached by a path along the 
river bank. ‘The square, red-tiled roof 
is seen among the trees, and from a 
distance there might seem to be an old 
country house standing in its pleasant 
garden. But close at hand the graves 
are seen, and the several plain doors 
evidently lead into.a venerable meeting- 
house. On entering there is even less 
room for doubt, for there stand the old 
reading-desk and pulpit, and while the 
central block of the former high-back 
pews have been replaced by modern 
seats, under the gallery are still pre- 
served three spacious family pews, and 
in one of these a quaint and rare sur- 
vival of the past. In one corner at the 
front of the pew is a little baby-pew, 
with the floor raised to a fitting level, 
and a little seat in it, and just room for 
one staid little damsel of, perhaps, 
three years old to sit init and take a 
serious part in the service. If it were 
attempted to pack two modern babies 
into that little pew within a pew we do 
not know what the result might be! 

Apart from the gallery, which faces 
the pulpit, solid wooden pillars help to 
support the lofty roof, and there is 
ample room for a large congregation ; 
signs are not wanting that there was a 
time when all the available space was 
fully occupied. Clearly the old ‘‘ Pres- 
byterian Chapel” was once the home 


of a prosperous and influential congre- 
gation; no doubt the chief, if not the 
only, Nonconformist place of worship 
in the town, second only to the fine old 
parish church. We can even 1magine 
that there was once a time early in last 
century when the Presbyterian Meeting- 
house was not second, but first, in 
public esteem, and all that was best in 
Newbury gathered there for worship, 
while the parish church itself was 
neglected and comparatively empty. 

But times’ are changed; new move- 
ments of religious life have brought 
fresh vigour to the parish church, 
while Nonconformists have been sub- 
divided into further groups, and in the 
old Meeting-house there is now only 
a remnant found to maintain the tra- 
ditions of reverence and worship which 
are gathered about the place. This is 
but one instance of what has happened 
in many country places, and the fact 
ought to be frankly faced, in order that 
we may not only be clear as to the 
significance of our past history but may 
see what is our present duty towards 
such old foundations and the remaining 
congregations. 

At the meeting at Newbury last 
week, when an appeal was made for 
funds to renovate the old chapel, both 
the Chairman, Mr. Courox, and Sir 
Joun Brunner were urgent that in any 
restoration that was undertaken the 
character of the building should, as far 
as possible, be maintained, with its 
venerable aspect and its eloquence of 
an honourable past. Such a memorial 
of the fidelity of former generations is 
certainly worth preserving, and it was 
rightly said that the trust remains not 
only with the actual congregation, but 
with the whole community of which it 
forms a part. And if the outward 
building is thus to be cherished, still 
more is that the case with the history 
of the congregation, and the principles 
of religious life for which it stands. 

The congregation was born out of 
the early conflicts of Nonconformity, 
and in the course of last century took 
its place among such as chose the un- 
dogmatic principle as basis of their 
religious fellowship. Untouched by 
the enthusiasms of the Methodist 
revival and the re-birth of Evangelical 
fervour in the Church, those congrega- 
tions held on the even tenour of their 
way, nourishing an unpretending piety, 
an earnest benevolence and in many 
of their members a strenuous public 
spirit. Unshackled in the exercise of 
thought, bent only on knowing the 
truth both of present duty and of the 
actual teaching of Jesus, they became 
Unitarian, and suffered ‘whatever 
obloquy or loss followed the profession 
of that faith. 

It is a simple fact that in the course 
of that historical development numbers 
declined, and the orthodox are naturally 
ready to point the finger of scorn and 
to declare that it proves the falseness 
of the principles and of the doctrines 
taught. But the matter is not to be so 
lightly judged. We will not say that 


there was no failure in the past, any ~ 
more than we should dare to say it of 
the present, in faithfulness to oppor-. 
tunities of service and the duties of the 
hour. But we do not know that greater 
faithfulness would have commanded 
numbers or popularity, nor that 
diminished numbers may not, on the 
other hand, be taken as the honourable 
price of uncompromising faithfulness to 
truth. We must be content to accept 
the facts, and to know that if there was 
not in some past generations an eager 
and over-mastering enthusiasm, there 
was a steadfast integrity of purpose, a 
willingness to suffer for the sake of 
principle, a noble, single-hearted de- 
votion to private charities and to the 
public good. We would not exchange 
for the most abundant prosperity and 
popular favour the principle of spiritual 
freedom, the openness to truth, the 
straightforward earnestness, which— 
cannot separate religion from life, 
which are the sacred inheritance we 
have received from the fathers who 
were before us. 

In_ this spirit we should think of 
those old chapels in country towns, 
where for one reason or another there 
has been failure of numbers or re- 
sources. The reason is not always the 
same; in some cases it may have been 
through neglect of duty on the part of 
minister or people, often it is because 
of an entire shifting of industries and 
the consequent removal of the sturdiest 
people from the town. But whatever 
the cause, that is no reason for the 
final abandonment of a post of duty. 
Kiven if there are only two or three 
gathered for earnest worship in an old 
meeting-house where once hundreds 
assembled, yet there need be no shame 
in the hearts of the loyal remnant, nor 
any faithless discouragement. There 
is still a fearless witness to be borne, 
the word of truth to be spoken, the 
humble life of Christian discipleship 
and brotherly helpfulness to be lived : 
and any such gathering of true-hearted 
worshippers, entering gratefully into 
the inheritance of the past, may be 
of good courage, and by Gop’s grace 
may redeem the coming time and 
secure a wider field of service. 

We have referred to Newbury as a 
particular instance ; but wherever such 
old chapels are found, with congrega- 
tions that have now a hard struggle to 
maintain their position, they should 
not be left in neglect or isolation, but 
the greater wealth and stronger life of 
other churches should stand by them 
and sustain them with the encourage- 
ment of a larger fellowship. We do 
not say that no old chapel should ever 
be closed, but the utmost should be 
done with unabated faith and abundant 
generosity, in memory of an honourable 
past and with hope of a better future 
to maintain every such home of free- 
dom and earnest piety. From those 
little country places some of the best 
workers have gone forth, both ministers 
and laymen, who have become the 
strength of other larger churches. But 


and educated humanity. 
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neither duty nor affection is to be 
measured by the prospect of outward 
success or reward, ‘“‘ Bear ye one 
another’s burdens” is a rule for 
churches, as for brethren, of one house- 
hold of faith; and both for suffering 
and rejoicing we must know that we 
are one people. So shall we fulfil the 
law of Curist, and do the work to which 
we are called of Gon, 


THE PULPIT. 


a ape Ge 
CHRISTIANITY IN MODERN LIFE.* 
BY THE REV. J. ESTLIN CARPENTER, M.A. 


“ Be ye therefore perfect.”—Matt. v. 48. 
“Till we all come... unto a perfect 
man. ’—Hphes. iv. 13. 


THE nineteenth century will be notable 
in our history for many reasons. It has 
witnessed industrial expansions without 
parallel in the records of the past. It has 
seen inventions multiply which conquer 
space and time, and create a fellowship all 
round the globe, so that two hemispheres 
can think with one thought. It has 
watched the birth of great scientific 
generalisations which have profoundly 
modified its conception of life, have 
brought man into more intelligible har- 
mony with nature, and knit all things into 
one mighty whole. It has seen political 
changes alike abroad and at home to which 
preceding centuries could offer no counter- 
part ; nations have swiftly grown conscious 
of their unity, and risen into majestic 
might; while power has passed from privi- 
leged classes, and Governments have 
learned that they exist not for themselves 
but for the people. 

Yet these are not the only or the most 
eminent claims which our time will 
establish on the thoughtful attention of 
posterity. This isan age of discoveries : 
and it will be known hereafter, I am 
deeply persuaded, as the age which dis- 
covered Christianity. We stand at the 
beginning of a movement, nay—in spite of 
some obviously conflicting appearances— 
we are already far advanced in it, com- 
pared to which the Reformation of the 
sixteenth century will hereafter seem but 
a small change. It is a movement which 
is slowly clearing away those growths of 
later times, which have so long obscured 
the true nature of our religion. History, 
philosophy, criticism, have all had their 
part in bringing it about. It is not the 
expression of the genius of any single 
man; it is the uprising of the whole 
power—mind, heart, and soul—of a free 
In the vast 
mental quickening of our day it was 
inevitable that Christianity should be 
submitted to the same tests which every 
other institution had to undergo. Its 
ecclesiastical development could be 
studied, its line of growth traced back to 
its earliest stock, its influence on social 
evolution distinguished in part at least 
from the other forces shaping and guiding 
the order of our time; and when this was 
done, inquiry passed fearlessly back to its 
very origins, and claimed the same right 
of investigation at its sources which it 
had already applied at every tributary 
along its mighty stream. The task of 


* A sermon preached in Manchester College, Ox- 
ford, at the meeting of the Summer School of 
Sunday-echool Teachers, July 2, reas 


disengaging it from its first forms has 
indeed been only in part accomplished, 
and it may be that there are problems 
connected with it which can never be 
satisfactorily — still less completely — 
solved: but who that looks abroad upon 
the Churches can fail to see that they are 
all concentrating their attention on cer- 
tain great common ideas, and that the 
master-thought of Jesus—the kingdom of 
God—is leavening now the beliefs and 
hopes of men as for eighteen centuries it 
has never done before? No longer is it 
placed in some far-off heaven. No longer 
does the Church, and the Church only, 
hold the key. . 

We are learning to interpret it now as 
Jesus himself interpreted it, as an 
immense spiritual quickening of the 
society in which we live. We are coming 
to understand that it is the hope not of 
eternity, but of our own day. We are at 
last made aware that it is as good for 
London and Lancashire as for Jerusalem 
and Galilee, and that it will make England, 
if we will but have it so,a Holy Land. This 
it is which distinguishes Christianity and 
the Hebrew root from which it sprang, 
alone among the religions of the world. 
Here and here only do we find religion 
conceived as a principle of social growth : 
here and here only do we find religion set 
forth as the essential motive of human 
progress.. ‘Give up the world,” cried the 
sages of India or the medizval monk, “it 
is a snare and a delusion. God calls you 
away from it to be at peace with Him.” 
“Transform the world,” cries Christianity, 
“to be the scene of a divine life; God 
sends you into it to be fellow-workers 
with Him.” And so it sets before us a 
quest to call forth our energies, and a vision 
of fulfilment to satisfy our longing, “ Seek 
ye first the Kingdom of God and His 
righteousness,” “ till ye all come unto a 
perfect man.” Nay more, it has discerned 
in Jesus what he would not offer us in 
himself, the type, the realised ideal, of the 
man who sought and found, the man who 
pressed forward and attained. 

For it is this avhich more especially 
marks off the teaching of Jesus from that 
elder prophecy which makes the Old 
Testament the world’s great book of hope. 
That, too, had its doctrine of social reform, 
That, too, delighted to draw its ideal 
pictures. That, too, turned from the 
sickening falsehood or oppression of the 
present to the coming reign of truth and 
love. But it could conceive this only 
under a complete change of the outward 
conditions, and this change lay beyond the 
reach of the people whom it was to effect. 
The ideal society must be under an ideal 
king, fitted for his functions by special 
equipment with the spirit of the Sovereign 
of the world. Or it must be established 
in an ideal city, where the Architect of the 
skies Himself laid the foundation and 
reared the jewelled walls, Some instru- 
ment of God must do the work man could 
not do. The transformation of earth 
could only be effected by the interference 
of heaven. And so again and again in the 
catastrophes of their national history, the 
prophets thought. they had discerned the 
crisis of judgment and the hour of redemp- 
tion, but the future which they expected 
proved a blank, the interposition which 
they awaited never came, and only the 
passionate trust survived that the right 
would still win, for God was God. 

It was reserved for Jesus to pluck out 


‘the heart of the mystery. He penetrated 


the great secret, and we have learned from 
him that the transformation of the world 
can only be effected by transforming the 
men and women who compose it, And 
this is not a sudden but a slow process, 
for in the thought of Jesus Society is a 
growth, not a machine, and its progress 
must be made by life from within, and 
not merely by readjustments from with- 
out. He bids each man remember that he 
belongs to the whole; he cannot live to 
himself alone; he is part of the great 
Order, and the issue of his deeds reach 
far and wide to hurt or help. And so the 
new Christianity is grasping this as one of 
its central truths; it will make Society a 
whole by teaching each individual to live 
as himself a whole; it will bring the com- 
munity to its full growth by bringing 
every member of it to his own full growth ; 
it will pérfect the world by first perfecting 
men. So itsays tothe body “Be strong, 
husband your powers with care, they are 
a trust from God, health is their normal 
law.” It goes forth among the dim com- 
mon populations, and cries, ‘‘ Organise your 
cities with fair dwellings and clean streets; 
lay out gardens and parks; bring fresh- 
ness and beauty into the midst of 
crowded houses. In the harmony of 
nature is nothing undivine; in the joy of 
sense, the glory of eye and ear, lie the 
witnesses of a Father’s sympathy with 
His children’s joy.” So it turns to the 
mind, and bids it freely enter every 
avenue of knowledge. Do, you long for 
an interest in the dull and weary round 
of toil? Find itin the stirring deeds of the 
great of old, or the heroic enterprises of our 
day. Enter the chambers of imagery, and 
feed yourself on what is noble and in- 
spiring in art. Go forth when the earth 
quickens, and hear the message of tree 
and flower, or learn to read the unspoken 
language of the stars at night. Let the 
wisdom of ages enlighten your under- 
standing, quicken your insight, fill you.with 
high ideals, and you will rise above a life 
that seems sordid and mean, and days 
that are crowded only with petty cares, 
into the fellowship of the whole world’s 
thought. Or yet again, the new Christi- 
anity looks on the affections and finds 
them something to be hallowed indeed to 
God, not by ruthlessly suppressing them, 
but by cherishing and ‘consecrating them 
as the free utterance of His heart to ours. 
In wedded union is no corruption, but an 
uplifting might, and that man is indeed 
maimed and incomplete who, in mistaken 
devotion to heaven, has sought to eradicate 
what he calls earthly love. And so, in 
like manner, our faith summons forth the 
conscience in the light of the humanity of 
Christ with full confidence that it is no 
wreck of a fallen and ruined nature, but 
the Divine Word entering afresh into every 
soul, and winning clearer and more articu- 
late speech. Here is the sign of the 
Inmanuel, not for ever spoiled and de- 
faced, but ready to rise into new righteous- 
ness through hope and love. The perfect 
man, then, is the watchword by which the 
new Christianity—which is the oldest of 
all—that of Christ himself—foretells the 
perfected Society. And it isnot afraid to 
carry this summons into the darkest 
places of sin and shame. It sends forth 
its teachers into the poorest abodes, where 
the very games of the children seem to 
have lost their innocence, and home no 
longer stands for purity and self-sacrificing 
love, and boldly utters this supreme 
demand. It will be satisfied with nothing 
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less. It enters the wretched apartment, 
it addresses the dissolute father, it turns 
to the drunken and slovenly mother, and 
makes this tremendous appeal: ‘“ Be ye 
perfect even as your Father in heaven 
is perfect”’ ; be perfect for your own sake, 
for the world’s sake, for God’s sake. 
Christianity alone can fearlessly face the 
most tremendous obstacles, triumph over 
the most unfavourable conditions, and 
still declare each to bea child of God, 
with full assurance that somewhere if not 
here, somewhen if not now, he shall yet 
be full grown, whole, complete. Christi- 
anity, and Christianity alone, dares to do 
this; dares to say to the profligate, the 
degraded and the base, ‘ You ought, you 
can”; dares to ask them for the response 
eT will.” 

And if this be so, is it not clear what 
must be the object of religious education 
It has many aspects, yet in their broader 
features they are not hard to seize. For 
education has to do with the whole man. 
In the first place, we are here. We have 
to learn the meaning of the world around 
us, to interpret the succession of its events, 
to find our place in its manifold relations. 
In other words, we need first a knowledge 
of the facts of life. Again, when we have 
seriously apprehended the full significance 
of being here, we seek to know whither we 
are going, what aims are set before us, 
what demands are made of us : if life is a 
quest, what is its goal? That is, we can 
only rightly apply our knowledge of the 
facts of life, when we have discerned the 
true ideals of life. Nor, indeed, does the 
opening of fair visions exhaust the func- 
tions of education. What boots it to 
contemplate the noblest forms, if we have 
not the energy and skill to direct the 
power that will give them concrete shape ? 
The seedling grows not into the stately 
tree by simply staring at some tall neigh- 
bour in the forest: it needs the genial 
discipline of sun and rain to call forth the 
response of its inner being. And so the 
third element of education must ever be 
the quickening of strength to realise the 
aims of life. 


An education thus broadly conceived 


will refuse to break up human nature into 
separate parts and powers; or insist on 
training one at the expense of all the rest. 
It will not attempt to invigorate the intel- 
lect by starving the affections, or make the 
conscience robust by crampingand narrow- 
ing the mind. It willkeep steadily before 
it the need of cultivating the whole being, 
and, subject only to the inevitable limita- 
tions of time and faculty, will refuse no 
aid in wakening intelligence, exciting ad- 
miration, and ennobling will. Did you 
ever hear the French epitaph, ‘“‘ He was 
born a man, and died a grocer?” It is 
against that restriction of the scope of life 
that Christianity enters its perpetual pro- 
test. Christianity will have us always 
remember that we are human; from the 
highest to the lowest, from the statesman 
who rules an empire, the poet, the artist, 
the student, to the humblest labourer at 
his craft, it has for its first word, “Be 
men.” It tells us that the first and 
greatest of the facts of life is that man is 
the child of God. No matter how slow 
of understanding or how dull of heart, no 
matter how forlorn, polluted, or debased, 
he bears about him the marks of heaven’s 
own parentage; he is already, though he 
know it not, a son of the Infinite and the 
Eternal; the world cannot be lonely for 
him, he has an Everlasting Father, who 


calls him to Himself. This is the first 
great fact of life which Christianity 
teaches. What, secondly, is the true ideal 
which it sets before us? It is nothing 
less, be it said, with lowliness but also 
with awful joy in so high a privilege—it 
is nothing less than to reproduce within 
ourselves the likeness of the divine per- 
fection. There is an aim of which we 


can never tire: there is a purpose which 


we can never exhaust: there is a hope 
which it may well take eternity to fulfil. 
And to inspire and evoke the energy for 
realising this high quest, it sets before us 
the image of Jesus, at the head of the 
mighty host: of saints of every age, bids 


us enrol ourselves in the great army, and. 


take sides with him in the unintermitting 
fight with sin and wrong. Personally, 
Christianity means that the soul and God 
have found each other out, and can no 
more be severed even by guilt. We may 
fall again and again, but we cannot fall 
irredeemably ; for the divine love will 
seek us out and lift us up. But socially, 
Christianity will mean the conflict with 
wrong, the battle with ignorance, the 
never-ceasing war with evil passion, the 
perpetual combat with selfishness and 
shame. - Into this warfare the Churches 
are bound to throw themselves. They 
cannot remain indifferent to it. A 


Church which does not strive to be a centre | - 


of life and light to those around it, and 
outside, as well as those within, has not 
realised one of the very first purposes of 
its existence. An idle Church is sure, 
sooner or later, to draw upon itself the 
dreadful doom, “Cut it down, why cum- 
bereth it the ground ?” 

And naturally enough, one of the first 
duties with which the Church charges 
itself, is the education of the young. The 
simple elements of intellectual acquisition 
it may well leave to other hands; and in 
the day-school we may see with gladness 
the foundations laid under skilled hands 
for higher moral and spiritual culture. 
But the education of the conscience, the 
affections and the will, for which the day- 
school so often makes too slight pro- 
vision, the Church cannot be content to 
leave to accident ; it must seek to enforce 
and supplement the truest lessons of the 
home. And the idea which the Church 
seeks to carry out through the Sunday- 
school is the development of our whole 
nature. That which makes our nature a 
truewhole—let me repeat it—is religion. It 
is in the light of our sonship to God that 
all energies and powers win their highest 
worth and find their rightful place. In 
that light we will not look down on any- 
thing with scorn, or call it common and 
unclean. There is place for innocent 
mirth and harmless gaiety, for the cricket 
club as for the singing class, to refresh 
the dull routine of dreary days. There is 
place for the profound intellectual in- 
terest, and, itmay be, a little of the severe 
discipline, of scientific study. There is 
place for the kindling imagination which 
delights in beautiful things, and finds a 
way to the infinite love through the glories 
of art. There is place for the fervent 
conscience that is fired by great examples, 
and longs to lend a hand in making the 
wilderness a garden, and teaching the 
desert to blossom with the rose. No 
narrow views need stifle our endeavours 
by insisting on one rigid system of 
uniformity for all. It is the glory of 
Christianity truly understood that it has 


room for every worthy capacity of our 


being, and shuts the dooron none. Under 
the influence of this thought the Churches 
are slowly remodelling their theologies, re- 
vising their methods of action, and welcom- 
ing new developments of philanthropy. In 
this direction our Sunday-schools must 
lead the way. With this aim you have 
many of you come hither for study, for 
conference, and encouragement. Go forth 
anew assured of each other’s sympathy, 
and take your places once again with un- 
tired hearts in the great host pledged to 
the warfare with ignorance, with suffer- 
ing, and sin. May the love of God be 
with you to strengthen you in weakness 
and renew your might! Behold, the 
spiritual city 1s rising in our midst: it is 
wrought out of each true and loving 
thought, each faithful word, each strenu- 
ous and self-sacrificing deed. ‘Take your 
share in its rearing. ©unter it yourselves, 
gather within it the young, the forlorn, - 
the tried. Its officers are peace and 
righteousness, its walls are ealled salva- 
tion, and its gates are praise ! 


THE DUTY OF WORKING FOR 
INTERNATIONAL UNITY AND 
CONCORD. 


A LETTER TO UNITARIANS. 


Frienps,—May I say how much im- 
pressed I have ever been by the extent to 
which the ethical sentiment dominates 
alike your ideals and your practice? That 
characteristic has proceeded, I venture to 
think, from your theological standpoint. 
You have, more fully perhaps that other 
followers of Christ, recognised the divine 


possibilities which exist in man, ande the ~ 


fact that he is called upon to achieve 
perfection, to pursue the Divine Ideal, in 
the hope of realising it in ever-increasing 
degree—“‘to be perfect as He is perfect.” 

From such a standpoint, the idea of a 
divine fraternity and kinship, based on a 
real sonship, becomes all the more vivid, 
and should be all the more fruitful in its 
results. 

Surely one of those results should be to 
make Unitarians especially eager to resist 
and overcome all opimions, usages, laws 
and systems, which impede the amity, 
fraternity and mutual service of men as 
men—independently of all superficial and 
transitory differences of race or nationality. 

All that separate tribes, nations, com- 
munities and classes from each other, sows 
suspicion, distrust, jealousy and hatred 
among them, and must in a pre-eminent 
degree, thwart the purpose, of God, and 
impede the growth of that Kingdom of 
Heaven on earth which Christ came to 
announce and create. 

Further, you will agree with me that the 
establishment of that Kingdom is syn- 
onymous with the Reign of Righteousness 
on the earth, under which there shall 
be absolute justice in the relations of | 
men, with each other, in their daily lives, 
in the smallest things as in the greatest. 

Now nothing has so completely and 
persistently set at naught the will of God 
and the teaching of Christ in this respect 
as the practice of War. It has been and is 
the most flagrant and the most potential 
obstacle to the realisation of love to God. 
and of love to man; that love being” 
manifested by self-sacrifice, mercy, justice, 
forgiveness of injuries, and brotherly 
fellowship. : 

War, alike in the motives which produce 
it, and in all its modes of operation, is the 
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sum of all iniquities, and is the realisa- 
tion of Hell upon earth, the most com- 
plete contradiction of everything for 
which God created man, and which Jesus 
ee has held up tous as the rule of 
ife.— 

If the Unitarian readers of this state- 
ment feel that they can fully assent to 
these propositions, does it not follow that 
they should, as a body, as well as indi- 
vidually, throw themselves thoroughly into 
the movement which seeks to abolish 
war and to bring about the settlement of 
disputes by juridical methods ? 

Yet, the long-standing traditions, pre- 
judices, and personal interests which tell in 
favour of militarism lead men to oppose 
this great change in human affairs. It 
therefore needs unceasing and widespread 
effortsto overcome these false conceptions, 
which are as ancient as man and pervade 
the world. The vast mass of unthinking 
persons in all classes of society, especially 
those who are i high places, need to be 
conyerted to the truth of this matter. An 
entire revolution in men’s ideas is 
demanded by their highest interests; but 
that cannot be effected without persistent, 
energetic and widespread efforts, involving 
great labour and self-sacrifice. A reform 
so great as this demands the burning 
faith and unselfish devotion without which 
no great reforms have ever been carried. 

Such an appeal may fitly be made to 
Unitarians, not only on the ethical and 
religious grounds indicated at the begin- 
ning of this letter, but because Unitarians 
have always recognised the principle that 
faith without works is dead, and that the 
truth of a religious doctrine must be tested 
by the extent to which it influences daily 
life ; that no mere professions of or assent 
to creeds are worth anything in them- 
selves, except in so far as they lead to the 
unwearied service of God, as shown in the 
service of man. 

It must be left to each man or woman 
to decide bow he or she, according to the 
, circumstances of each case, shall engage in 
the active prosecution of this great and 
holy work of promoting the reign of 
Peace and therefore of Justice. 


To most it will naturally occur that 
they should join, support and co-operate 
with one of the existing Peace societies, 
most of which have always had to struggle 
against a discouraging and discreditable 
apathy on the part of the public. Most 
of the societies have had entirely made- 
quate support, in the shape either of 
members, of workers, or of money. Lwould, 
therefore, venture to suggest that any 
person impressed by the serious nature of 
this claim should make himself or herself 
acquainted with the aims and scheme -of 
work adopted by the several societies. 

It should, perhaps, be pointed out here 
that the Peace Conference at The Hague 
makes it more necessary even than before 
that those who desire the establishment 
of international arbitration and inter- 
national unity, aswell as a reduction of 
armaments, should organise themselves 
throughout Hurope more effectively than 
ever. That Conference has created a 
widespread and justifiable belief in the 
possibility of realising those aims, to an 
extent never before conceived. Moreover, 
the probability of the establishment of a 
permanent High Court of Arbitration will 
make it the duty of every people to urge 
its own Government to resort to that 


Court, and to see that it does not evade 
recourse to it by any plea that the question 
at issue is not suitable for such reference. 
Without strong and effective organisation, 
such pressure would often prove inade- 
quate in the face of military and aristo- 
cratic opposition, and of the prejudices in 
favour of asham Imperialism and of mili- 
tary adventure. 

May I, in conclusion, call attention to a 
publication which may be said to have 
special claims upon your notice? I refer 
to the journal Concord, the monthly organ 
of the International Arbitration and Peace 
Association. During the last twelve 
months its editor has been Mr. G. H. 
Perris, whose name is deservedly familiar 
to most of you. 

The power, brilliancy, and force with 
which that gentleman has, in its pages, 
pleaded for the great cause, has com- 
pletely altered the character of the journal, 
entitling it to public attention and to the 
support of all who desire the abolition of 
war. The present writer is all the more 
entitled to bear tribute to the remarkable 
character given to this journal by Mr. 
Perris, in that he has himself contributed 
regularly to its pages for many years. 
The journal is published at a price within 
the reach of all—namely, half-a-crown a 
year, and it is really a matter of public 
importance that Concord should become 
widely read and circulated. Mr. Perris 
has. also, through his personal influence 
and journalistic connections, secured con- 
tributions of great value from other 
writers, both in prose and verse, from 
men of mark who have thus added to the 
value of the paper. 

It should here be pointed out that this 
journal, like the Association of which it is 
the organ, has always sought to be inter- 
national in its character. By this it is 
meant that‘an effort has always been made 
toestimate, with thorough impartiality and 
fulness, all the various questions. which 
threaten the maintenance of peace, and to 
enable English readers to understand the 
points of view entertained by other 
nations. It has, for many years, received 
communications from foreign colleagues ; 
and, for these reasons, the articles in 
Concord have obtained cordial praise from 
public writers and the friends of peace on 
the Continent. Its impartiality and 
breadth of view have commanded con- 
fidence abroad as well as at home. 

Our journal has, therefore, served to 
promote mutual esteem and friendship 
between the peace-makers of different 
countries. That, indeed, has always been 
one of the primary objects of the Inter- 
national Arbitration and Peace Associa- 
tion. 

It is hoped that any person who may be 
influenced by the above statement, and 
desires to receive and circulate copies of 
Concord, will communicate with Mr. J. F. 
Green, Secretary of this Association, at 
40, Outer Temple, W.C.—Yours heartily, 

Hopeson Prarr, President. 


P.S.—Subscriptions of £2 2s. 0d. a year 
would enable forty persons, ministers, 
libraries, and heads of societies, to receive 
one copy monthly. 
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WOOLWICH LOAN PICTURE 
EXHIBITION. 


Sir,—A large number of working 
people in Woolwich having expressed a 
wish that a Loan Picture Exhibition 
should. be held in Woolwich, we are 
taking steps to carry this into effect. 

The Executive Committee trust that 
syinpathisers with movements for bringing 
high-class pictures to crowded * working 
class districts will assist this work, by 
lending pictures, aud by inducing their 
friends to do so. 

The necessary guarantee has been 
generously given by Mrs. Phillips, Castle 
House, Shooter’s Hill, but the Hxecutive 
hope that a small charge for admission, 
together with the proceeds of a few high- 
class concerts and lectures, which will be 
given during the exhibition, will meet the 
expenses incurred. 

The pictures will be insured for the full 
value placed on them by their owners. 
Every care will be taken in the transit, 
the Executive Committee having resolved, 
in this matter, to follow the advice of 
those who have had experience im organis- 
ing similar exhibitions. 

Through the generosity of the 
Governors, the exhibition will be held in 
the Woolwich Polytechnic, a building 
constructed with every safeguard against 
fire. 

If you are able to help in this matter, 
may we ask you to communicate with 
either of us at your earliest convenience. 

Mary Bripees ADAmMs, 

“ Hughenden,” Coleraine-road, West- 

combe Park, S.H. ; 
Fenix MoscHees, 

“The Grelix,’ 81, Elm Park-gardens, 

S.W., July 11. 
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THE ABORIGINES PROTECTION 
SOCIETY. 


Str,—May we be allowed to appeal 
through your columns to those who 
approve the objects of this Society for the 
financial support of which it is in great 
need ? 

The work of the Society consists 
chiefly in collecting information as to the 
condition and treatment of the natives of 
more or less uncivilised countries under 
British control or influence. The zeal of 
pioneers and promoters of civilisation 
sometimes causes indifference to the 
rights of natives; and cruelty and hard- 
ship have frequently been exposed and 
restrained through the Society’s action in 
prompting the Government or Parliament 
to take the necessary steps. 

But this work, though most of it un- 
paid, cannot be carried on without some 
outlay, for which the Society’s present 
income of £400 a year or less is quiie 
insufficient. We therefore venture to ask 
your readers to help us. 

Aurrep H. Pease, President. 
A. F. Buxton, Treasurer. 
H. R. Fox Bovurng, Secretary. 

Broadway Chambers, Westminster, 
8.W., July 11. 


THE “MASK OF COMUS.” 


A Happy fortune attended the per- 
formance of Milton’s “Mask of Comus” 
at Hampstead last Saturday. It was a 
perfect evening, with clear sunny air, and 
the grounds of Upper Heath, so kindly 
lent by Mr. I. S. Lister and the Misses 
Lister for the performance, were most 
admirably adapted and delightful for the 
purpose. It is true that the occasional 
rumble of passing carts would not let us 
quite forget that we were still in town, 
but there was no other drawback to the 
unmixed enjoyment of the spectators, and 
we may be bold to say that the pleasure 
of those who took part in the “ Mask,” and 
especially in the frolic of the country 
dances, was not less. 

The circle of trees about the level lawn 
added a wonderful charm to the scene, 
and there was no need of further stage 
embellishments. Flitting forms behind 
the bushes and on hidden paths among 


the trees only added expectation to the. 


interest of what was going on. The 
orchestra, conducted by Miss Maud 
Turner, and led by Miss Winifred Robin- 
son, was placed on one side of the lawn,and 
too much cannot be said in acknowledg- 
ment of the pains that had been taken 
in arranging the music. The songs of 
the Spirit and the Lady’s Echo song 
were the original music by Henry Lawes, 
while the songs of Comus and Sabrina 
were by Dr. Arne. The Morris dance was 
to a tune of the time of Elizabeth, and the 
rest of the music was iv thorough keep- 
ing with the spirit of the piece. 

The “ Mask” began with an overture, 
after which the Attendant Spirit (Miss 
Annie Lawrence) appeared, clad in “ pure 
ambrosial weeds,” and gliding out from 
among the trees declaimed in clear and 
measured tones the opening speech. It 
was a relief not to be subjected to too 
gruesome a shock when after this Comus 
and his crew appeared. The part of Comus 
was played by Mr. Savage Cooper with great 
skill and sufficient realism, but his “rout of 
monsters” were a company of jolly little 
imps and youthful masqueraders, who 
could be watched with a chuckle of amuse- 
ment, yet without any loss to the great 
central purpose of the poem. The part of 
the Lady was most admirably represented 
by Mrs. Herbert Teasdale, and after the 
brothers’ dramatic rescue of their sister 
the happy intervention of ‘ Sabrina fair,” 
with “twisted braids of lilies knitting the 
loose train of amber-dropping hair,” and 
the release of the chained Lady, furnished 
not the least beautiful episode in the piece. 

After an interval for refreshments, 
which were most refreshing, in another 
part of the garden, the concluding scene 
of the “ Mask” was presented, as in the 
grounds of Ludlow Castle in 1634. First 
came the country dances, full of the 
abandon of hearty enjoyment, Mr. E. P. 
Jewitt, as the Jester, playing a very merry 
part. Then appeared the Earl and 
Countess of Bridgwater (Mr. A. H. Biggs 
and Mrs. Blake Odgers), magnificently 
attired, and yet more impressive with a 
natural and stately dignity, to whom, 
surrounded by their attendant gentlemen 
and ladies, the Spirit presented their 
children, the rescued Lady and_ her 
brothers. 

Then followed other dances, a Gavotte 
most seriously danced with infinite grace, 
and a Morris dance, in which Mr. Frank 
Odgers as Friar Tuck, Miss Sykes as Maid 
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trees, singing 


with very beautiful effect. 


The “ Mask” was produced under the 
management of Mr. Savage Cooper, Miss 


Tayler, and Mr. Macrae Moir, and they, 


and in fact all who were concerned in the 
heartily con- 
eratulated on the great success achieved. 
Most of the dresses were specially designed 


performance, are to be 


for the occasion, some were made by the 


performers themselves, and a good many 
by sewing parties of ladies meeting at 
the 


Essex Hall. The managers had 
advantage of professional assistance from 
Miss Fanny’ Marriott and Miss Alice 
Chapin at some of the rehearsals. The 
number of the spectators was also gratify- 
ing, and a substantial contribution will be 


made to the London Unitarian Bazaar 


Fund, in aid of which the performance 
was given. After payment of all ex- 


penses, it is expected that the balance will 


not be less than £60. The thanks of the 


promoters of the Fund were offered at 


the conclusion of the “ Mask” by Dr. 


Blake Odgers to the performers, and to 
Mr. I. 8. Lister and the Misses Lister, 
for their great kindness in allowing the 
A strong desire 
was generally expressed that the per- 
formance might be repeated; but we 
regret to hear that it has been found im- 


use, of their grounds. 


possible to make the necessary arrange- 
ments, at any rate for this summer. 


THE MISSIONARY CONFERENCE. 


THE annual meetings were held in the 
Memorial Hall, Manchester, on Thursday, 


July 6, under the presidency of the Rev. 
S. THompson. 
Revs. S. 


service, conducted by the 


Tuompson and W. R. Swanxs, and a 


devotional service conducted by the Rev. 
J. C. Hirst. 
After the roll was called, the Presipent 


delivered his address, in the course of 


which he said there was still work for us 
to do, in spite of the fact that in many 
churches and chapels the old orthodoxy 
has vanished and a reasonable Christianity 
has taken its place. There is a growing 
feeling in the Churches that the old 
theology must be remodelled ; and as the 
outcome, a New Catechism has been pre- 
pared and published. It is an improve- 
ment onthe old one; but it is still only 
a compromise. Oriental exploration and 
discovery which carry us back into the 
past must’ bring about a change in thought 
and belief. The pivot upon which the 
religion of the future must turn is 
authority. It was soat Rome and Geneva 
alike; the infallible Chureh found its 
antagonist in the infallible Bible; and 
now a wider issue has to be decided. It 
is now Rome or reason; the final autho- 
rity of the Roman Catholic Church or the 
final authority of the human soul. Ex- 
ternal authority with power behind it 
means persecution and the crushing of all 
freedom of thought. They must stand 
fast to the principle of perfect freedom in 
search of. truth, and of perfect devotion to 
the cause of humanity. They had long 
been pioneers in the cause of truth, clear- 
ing the ground of ignorance, bigotry and 


The day’s proceedings 
commenced as usual with a Communion 
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Marian, and Mr. Herbert Teasdale as the 
Hobby Horse, caused much amusement. 
Nor must we forget the part of the glee 
singers, who appeared from among the 
without accompaniment 
“Hail Smiling Morn” and other pieces 


superstition, and the arduous task was 
not yet done. 

The President appomted for the en- 
suing year is the Rev. W. W. Robinson, 
of Gainsborough; also the Rev. J. C. 
Hirst; treasurer, the Rev. W. R. Shanks, 
secretary, and the Rev. W. Lancaster, 
auditor. New members admitted were 
the Revs. N. Anderton, W. E. George, J. 
Howard, T. Robinson, and W.G. Tarrant. 
An expression of sympathy was sent to 
the Rev. George Ride, who is at present 
suffering from a serious and painful ill- 
ness. The following resolutions were also 
passed :— 


1. That this Conferenee records with 
regret the death of the Rev. R. Spears as a 
hearty and earnest worker in the cause of 
Unitarianism, and instructs that a message 
of regret and sympathy be sent to Mrs, 
Spears and family. 

2. That the members of this Missionary 
Conference rejoice in the assembly of the 
representatives of the nations of the world 
at The Hague to devise means of settling 
international disputes by the establishment 
of a permanent’ Tribunal of Arbitration, 
and by the adoption of measures to minimise 
the horrors of war, when nations have 
failed to settle their disputes by arbitration, 
This Conference prays for God’s. blessing on 
this great attempt to realise ‘‘ peace on 
earth and goodwill among men.”’ 


It was reported that the congregation 
at Douglas had sold their chapel, and 
had handed over the bulk of the money to 
the trustees. It was also announced that 
out of last year’s Conference, and largely . 
through the personal labours of the Rev. 
C. J. Street, a Ministerial Fellowship has 
been formed which starts with an 
inaugural membership of  eighty-two 
drawn from all parts of the United King- 
dom. This is not intended to be a Pro- 
vident Society, but a means of affording 
assistance to unfortunate brother ministers 
whose interregnum between pulpit and 
pulpit may be long and trying. 

At the afternoon meeting the Rev. S.:: 
Srpaway Brerrevt, M.A., read a sugges- 
tive paper on “Our Mission to the 
People.” The gospel of Unitarianism : 
what is it? It lays hold of the central 
truths of Christianity and presents them 
to our minds in their simplicity and 
purity. God is spirit: man is spirit—are 
the two truths on which the superstructure - 
of Christianity is reared; in other words, 
the personality of God and man is the 
basis of Christianity. ‘All minds are of 
the same family ” is the manner in which 
Channing expressed the same truth. God 
is incarnate in man: man’s personality is 
of the same kind as God’s. Man is the 
centre of eternal attributes. In so far as 
man possesses these attributes, so far he 
is ike God. Justice in man is the same 
quality as justice in God: love in man is 
the same quality as love in God: man is 
the possessor of God-like attributes. And 
sO man can receive messages from God, 
can hold communion with God, can 
imitate God. The ideal of Christianity 
is that man shall freely and completely 
surrender his spirit to God. For this a 
continuity of personal existence is ueces- 
sary, that he may fill out the measure of 
his being, that he may attain to spiritual 
oneness with God, and live his true life. 
Such is Christianity, and such is Unit- 
arianism. ‘T'here is no more probability 
of Unitarianism reverting to Trinitarianism 
than there is of astronomers discarding 
the theory of Copernicus for that of 
Ptolemeus, As members of the fre2st 
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Churches in existence, we are desirous of 
extending our help and sympathy to all 
classes of believers and unbelievers ; and if 
they can find aids to a holier life in our 
services we shall be glad to give those 
aids; but Unitarianism is a religious 
movement, and no man who frankly admits 
that theological questions are indifferent 
to him, or who holds that definite theolo- 
gical knowledge is unattainable, has a 
right to ask that any congregation con- 
nected with the National Conference 
should elect him to minister to it. 
Unitarianism means neither sacerdotalism 
nor agnosticism. One of the most urgent 
duties in our mission to the people is. to 
dispel the too prevalent notion that 
Unitarianism is religion reduced to its 
lowest terms, that it is next to no religion : 
this is one of the chief obstacles to our 
progress. Are we quite sure that in the 
past we have been faithful to our 
principles, and that we have taken pains 
to use every opportunity of making our 
faith known ? I know the name Unitarian 
is one of reproach; but I do not think we 
should gain by a change of name, and I 
am not clear that it would be right to 
change our name, even if gain were 
probable. Any name which differentiates 
our position from that of other Churches 
will be equally objectionable. 

Our work is not done, though our 
leayen is working in the other Churches. 
A Unitarian who does not confess his 
Unitarianism and glory in it, is only halfa 
Unitarian, and he has laid hold of the less 
important half at that, whether he be a 
teacher or ahearer. Unitarianism is more 
than an intellectual aspect of religion : it 
is a gospel on fire with love of God and 
man. It is concerned with the uplifting 
of man in eyery sphere of thought and 
conduct. Men cannot tamper with truth 
in one department of. life, and especially 
in the .most sacred department of life, 
and expect to go unscathed in every 
other; and it is equally important that 
man should be honest in his relation to 
man as in his relation to God. To see 
men afraid to think freely for fear of 
the consequences; to see men bound in 
chains of superstition and paganism 
under the name of Christianity ; to see 
men hugging their chains as though their 
soul’s salvation depended on them ; to see 
such teachings drying up the fountains of 
human affection and sympathy ; to see the 
unworthy compliances and the ingenious 
evasions made by men who are fitted for 
nobler work; and then to speak of the 
absence of motive for missionary effort, is 
to be blind to the vision of man’s origin 
and destiny, and deaf to the calls and 
messages of God. 

We have also a duty to those 
outside the Churches, and to the 
children in our Sunday-schools, of 
whom there are over 30,000, most of 
whom are children of the working-classes. 
We must train them to regular attend- 
ance; must give them our highest and 
best thoughts oa sacred subjects. At 
present I know nothing sweeter and 
erander than Unitarianism, when I do I 
shall teach them that, and if it be under a 
different name that will not trouble me. 
But vagueness of aim and laziness in 
thought mean weakness, and most of our 
liberalism is weak because it is vague 
and lazy. We must put our strongest 
available forces into the Sunday-school, 
and ministers must lay hold of the 
children, 


The discussion was opened by the Rev. 
W. E. Aracx, and engaged in by the 
Revs. H. B. Smrru, J. Ruppuz, W. Harrt- 
son, J.C. Streer, C. Peacu, and others ; 
and the following resolution, moved by 
the Rey. H. B. Smirn, was carried. 


That the Committee be instructed to 
arrange at the next annual meeting for the 
consideration of those social problems 
which most closely affect the realisation of 
our mission as Liberal Christians. 

The members afterwards had _ tea 
together, and spent a pleasant evening 
in proposing and responding to various 
appropriate toasts, 


THE SOUTHERN UNITARIAN 
ASSOCIATION. 


Tue annual meetings of this Associa- 
tion were held inthe Church of the Saviour, 
Southampton, on Wednesday, July 5. 
There was a good attendance of ministers 
and friends. Among those present were 
the Revs. E. C. Bennett, Southampton ; 
C. C. Coe, F.G.S., Bournemouth ; E. 8. 
Authony, M.A., Poole; J. Wilkins, Ware- 
ham; C. A. Hoddinott, Chichester; C. E. 
Pike, Newport; G. C. Prior and T. Bond, 
Portsmouth ; J. C. Conway, Ringwood ; 
W. Whittaker, B.A., Leicester; Mr. H. 
Chatfeild Clarke, London; and Messrs. 
H. Blessley ‘and F. Pinnock. - 

The proceedings opened with a business 
meeting at I] a.m. 

The service commenced at 12, conducted 
by the Rev. E. 8. Anruony, M.A., and 
the sermon was preached by the Rev. 
JosppH Woop, of Birmingham, whose 
subject was “ Truthfulness in Religion.” 

After Juncheon the business meeting 
was held at 3 p.m.,and was marked by 
uncommonly promisivg reports from the 
various neighbouring churches. The 
annual reports were adopted: and the 
officers re-elected. 

The event of the afternoon was the 
proposal by the Rev. C. HE. Prxg to com- 
mence a Twentieth Century Fund. This 
was adopted after some discussion as to 
the proposed amount. The Rev. EH. C. 
Bennetr suggested a thousand pounds. 
The Rev. C. C. Coe took the opportunity 
by the forelock, and succeeded in gather- 
ing promises ameunting to about £275. 

The tea at five o’clock was crowded, 
and a good public meeting followed at 
seven. 

The Chairman; Mr. J. Cogan Conway, 
opened the meeting by saying that he was 
glad to be in the town hallowed by 
memories of Isaac Watts and Hdmund 
Kell. He took the first opportunity of 
congratulating the Church on the settle- 
ment among them of the Rey. E. C. Ben- 
nett, a man of resource and a happy gift 
of expression. It was no time for Unit- 
arians to be lax. The future called for 
them. Signs of change and unrest were 
on every hand. The Hstablished Church 
was shaken to its foundations. With its 
Protestant articles, Popish liturgy, Eras- 
tian constitution, and sacerdotal preten- 
sions, it could not last mueh longer. And 
when the change came, whose would the 
inheritance be if not ours—the logical 
possessors of the Protestant tradition. 
Among Nonconformists there was a ten- 
dency in our direction. The old cate- 
chism gave place to a new one, which was 
an enormous advance on the former one. 
What was the meaning of the stress being 
laid on the humanity of Jesus in a certain 


modern novel? It pointed to a sense of 
unsafety—a want of trust in the old 
dogmas—and was a movement of thought 
which would go much further. 

The Rev. C. E. Pru, speaking on the 
“Duty of Public Worship,” said it ought 
rather to be a delight, and would be so 
when people realised how much worship 
could do for them especially in promoting 
communal life. 

The Rev. Jossrpa Woop opened with a 
reference to the ‘Irishman who said that 
before he began he should like to say a 
few words. Dr. Fairbairn had said that 
the extremely poor and rich were alienated 
from religion. That was not true now, 
for we were in times of revival. Agnosti- 
cism was but an echo of itself, while the 
evangelical Churches were never so pros- 
perous as now. The priestly idea might 
die, but the Church idea would live and 
flourish because it met the needs of the 
soul. Wherever there was a desire for 
union—aspiration after higher things and 
a sense of the unseen—there would the 
Church naturally grow. The changed 
timeschanged the Church’s methods. Now, 
all kinds of social and intellectual move- 
ments were popular, and were developed 
within the Church until the minister was 
in danger of becoming merely a business 
man, and the Church a social agency 
rather than a home of rest. However 
useful all these things might be, it must 
be religious or it would be nothing. The 
Church’s first duty was to keep alive faith 
in God and the soul, and strengthen 
the will. It should encourage the strong 
and help the dying. 

Mr. G. C. Prior argued that heretical 
members of other Churches did not care to 
leave precious associations, and clung to 
exploded dogmas from fear that if they 
gave them up no others might be found. 

Mr. H. Cuarrirnp Crarxe brought 
friendly greetings from London, and, in a 
genial speech, explained the relationship 
existing between the country churches and 
the B. and F.U.A. 

The Rev. E. C. Bunnerr thanked those 
who come to see them, and help them. 
The B.and F.U.A. especially deserved their 
thanks. It might, however, take a little 
advice from experienced provincial 
ministers, and not simply send money 
into the provinces but men. Money 
sometines assisted, but as often hindered 
churches, while the occasional presence of 
a friendly stranger never failed to have a 
good effect. If a visitor from the parent 
society were to turn up in some of our 
country churches on a Sunday morning, 
the surprise would be mutual and instruc- 
tive. It was a mistake to suppose 
that Churches flourished on pecuniary 
generosity—ours were in many instances 
dying on it. The Ark of God was not 
rolled on golden wheels, but carried on 
human shoulders. 

Mr. F. [srep joined in thanking all who 
had come to Southampton, and so helped 
to make the meetings a success. Much 
sympathy was expressed with the honoured 
Secretary, Mr. H. Blessley, in his recent 
break down in health. His appearance at 
the meetings was welcomed, and the hope 
was expressed that he would soon be quite 
restored. 


Tue strength of the affection is a proof, 
not of the worthiness of the object, but of 
the largeness of the soul that loyes,— 
FE. W. Robertson, 
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NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES. 


a 


[Notices and Reports for this Department should 
be as bricf as possible, and be sent in by Thursday 
Morning. ] 

—_—~>—- 

Aberdare.—The annual pienic of the Highland- 
place Sunday-school took place on Thursday last 
amid glorious weather. The party, about sixty in 
number, drove in brakes to Pantycynfarth Farm, 
Penderyn, by kind permission of Mrs. Rhys, 
Synborfawr, and there, among the grey mountains 
of Breconshire, a most delightful day was spent. 

Atherton: Ghowbent Chapel.—The «chool 
sermons were preached here on Sunday last, in the 
morning by the Rev. J. J. Wright, minister of the 
chapel, and in the afternoon and evening by the 
Rev. Professor Estlin Carpenter, M.A, of Oxford. 
There were large gatherings at all the services, and 
the actual collections on the day amounted to 
£62 17s. 6d., an increase of about £10 on last 
year. 

Chester.—On Sunday last the Sunday-schcol 
anniversary and flower services were held in Mat- 
thew Henry’s Chapel, when addresses were given 
to the children. ‘The chapel was decorated with 
flowers, and the attendances and collections were 
greater than in any recent year. After next Sun- 
day the chapel will be closed for restoration, and 
morning service held in the schoolroom, 

Coseley.—In connection with the centenary of 
the Old Meeting Sunday-schoo), the celebration of 
which we reported last week, a special fund was 
raised with the object of renovating the school- 
room, decorating the chapel, and, if possible, pro- 
viding an organ tuo replace the harmonium which 
has been in use since the present church was built, 
nearly a quarter of a century ago, The congrega- 
tion subscribed liberally, according to its means, 
and donations were received from old scholars and 
former teachers of the Sunday-school, now residing 
in other parts of the country. Amongst other 
donations was one of five guineas from the Right 
Hon, J. Chamberlain. The fund was supplemented 
by entertainments given by the choir, and the 
cordial fellowship of the Wesleyans, Baptists, and 

other denominations, was shown by the granting 
of the free use of their schoolrooms in aid of the 
movement. The effort was successful so far as to 
enable the committee to renovate and beautify the 


schoolroom, and to clean and decorate the chapel, 


- but the response has not been sufficient to com- 
plete the object of providing an organ. At the 
services on Sunday week the collecticns realised 
nearly £25. 

East London Sunday-school Union.—The 
annual service of the united schools of this society 
was held at Mansford-street Chapel on Sunday 
afternoon, July 9. The Sunday-schools of Forest- 
gate, Hackney, Mansford-street, Stepney, and 
Walthamstow, were represented, and the body of 
the chapel was comfortably filled. The service, 
which consisted of special hymns sung by the 
united schools, a sermon, and children’s address, was 
conducted by the Rev. W. G. Cadman. 

Glasgow : South St. Mungo-street —The 
Literary Committee have just arranged and cata- 
logued a fine collection of theological and philo- 
sophical books, presented, along with a bookcase, by 
Mrs. John Brownlee, as a memorial of her father. 
The collection was opened on Sunday, July 2, to the 
use of the members, and will no doubt be largely 
taken advantage of. The bookcase bears the follow- 
ing inscription :—‘‘ These books being part of his 
library were presented to South St. Mungo-street 
Unitarian Christian Church, in memory. of James 
Russell, who was a member from its beginning till 
his death, January 12, 1899,” 

Liscard.—The annual Congregational picnic took 
place on Saturday last, when some fifty members 
and friends spent a most enjoyable afternoon and 
evening at Helsby, The weather being perfect, a 
splendid view uf the surrounding district was ob- 
tained from the top of the hills. The arrangements 
for the comfort of the party were in the hands of 
Messrs. Hollinshead and Rowlands, and high appre- 
ciation of the way in which they were carried out 
was expressed by all present, 

London: Bermondsey.--The sixth annual ex- 
cursion of the Band of Hope took place on Satur- 
day last, when, thanks to the generosity of several 
friends, a day was spent at Southend, greatly to the 
delight of the children. The weather was every- 
thing that could be desired, and railway and tea 
arravgements were highly satisfactory, the whole 
outing proving an unqualified success, to be long 
remembered by all privileged to enjoy it. 

London : Essex Church.—The annual sermon 
on behalf of the Provincial Assembly was preached 
Jast Sunday morning by the Rev. Frank K. Free- 
ston; the collections amounted to £41 11s, 6d, The 


‘by culture, by discipline, by prayer, by ethical 


annual flower service took place in the-afternoon, 
and was attended by a large congregation of parents 
and children, who heartily joined in the special 
singing. The offerings of plants and fruite, which 
were again numerous, were afterwards distributed 


to the lccal hospitals, each of which has sent 
a grateful acknowledgment. An _ interesting 
address was delivered by Mr. J. H. Woods, B.A., of 
Oxford. At the evening service Mr. Preeston 
continues his addresses on “Saints and Churches 
of Italy.” : 2 

Lydgate.—A bazaar was held on Thursday, Fri- 
day, and Saturday, July 6, 7, and 8, being opened 
by Mr, J. S. Mathers, J.P., of heeds, Mr. Mathers, 
in his address, warmly commended the efforts of 
the Lydgate people to put their historic chapel and 
parsonage into thoroughly. good condition, and 
pressed them, when that was done, not to relax, but 
to set to work to secure the erection of a new 
school to replace the present one, which is far too 
small for ordinary requirements. The Rev. A. 
Chalmers strongly supported this suggestion, and 
added that the new building should have associated 
with it the name of Oliver Heywood, who did much 
to found the congregation, and preached the first 
sermons in the chapelin 1695. The Rey. J. Hanson 
Green, B.A. (minister), and Mr. D, Haigh also spoke. 
The proceeds of the bazaar amounted to £69 2s, 9$d., 
which, with the donations towards the renovation 
scheme, make a total of £180 11s. 95a ; £300 was 
the sum desired for the complete carrying out of 
the scheme. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne.—Last Sunday evening Mr. 
Bipin Chandra Pal preached in the Church of the 
Divine Unity on “India’s Message to Hingland and 
the West.” In the course of an eloquent address, 
Mr. Pal said that England was in India tc accom- 
plish God’s purpose, and that purpose was to create 
a new gospel—a gospel of absolute faith and of the 
imminence of God. That was represented by the 
Brahino Somaj, the outcome of the union with the 
West. That was a new movement, and yet, at the 
same time, it was an old movement. The truths 
they were proclaiming to-day were found in the 
ancient scriptures of the people of India The unity 
of God and man : that was their highest gospel—in 
their protests against polytheism, and idolatry, and 
against the popular superstitions of their people. 
They were bringing the people back to those old 
teachings, The movement was started in the early 
part of the century, and wes growing. The founda- 
tion of their faith was intuition. Their literature 
was the book of man and the book of nature. They 
accepted no written. book as infallible ; they re- 
garded religious literature as the records of periods 


in human religion and spiritual culture. They had 
done the pioneer work. They believed ia one God, 
who was in the soul of every man. No man was 
without the light of God, either patent or latent. 
Some were more conscious of it, some less ; and 


and moral culture, they would gradually rise 
to recognise their great inheritance as children of 
God. 

Newtownards.—On the last Sunday of June a 
flower service was held in the First Presbyterian 


The service was conducted by the Rey. Dr. S. H. 
Mellone, of Holywood, who preached from Mark iy. 


of God.” 
infirmary. 
Park Lane, near Wigan.—On Sunday evening, 
June 18, a meeting was held to consider the forma- 
tion of a society, to be known as “‘ The Guild of the 
Good Samaritan.” The Rev. J. E. Stead presided, 
and explained the scheme of work that might be 
carried on in connection with the guild. It was 
afterwards resolved that such a guild be formed, 
and that a further meeting be held to arrange for 
the different classes that can be immediately 
organised. The adjourned meeting was held on 
Sunday evening, July 2, the chair being taken by 
Dr. Winstanley. After a short devotional service 


The flowers-were afterwards sent to the 


the chairman referred to the declared object of the- 


guild, and, in a very sympathetic speech, empha- 
sised the unselfish nature of the pledge. The object 
of the guild is stated to be “to encourage one 
another in applying to daily life and its varied 
needs the great truths of the Fatherhood of God 
and the Brotherhood of Man’’; and the pledge 
which the guild members sign is—I do hereby 
promise to do allin my power, during the follow- 
ing twelve months, to render useful service to 
others, in obedience to the command, ‘Go and do 
thou likewise.” Over sixty members enrolled 
themselves. Arrangements are wade for elementary 
and advanced arithmetic classes, including mining 
arithmetic, a geology class, and singing class ; and 
a committee is arranging for a cricket and lawn 
tennis club, Several of the young men have come 
forward in the Band of Hope and Band of Mercy 


of the past, and recognised the value of such records 


Church, under the direction of the Rev. R. M. King. - 


26, on “The Mystery of Growth and the Kingdom 


work; and an Adult Temperance Society is like~ 
wise formed in connection with the Guild. 
Richmond.—The July Calendar of the Ormond. 
road Free Church contains the following note by 
the Rey. S. Farrington :—“‘I gladly announce on 
this Calendar the extinction of our building debt. 
The efforts of our little congregation, aided by the 
generosity, often repeated—and sometimes unex- 
pected—of friends, have at«last accomplished this 
object, in which we have so deep an interest. We 
have had our hours of timidity, nervousness, and 
anxiety, and sometimes they have got the better of 
us. But on the whole we have had faith, and 


‘courage, and hope enough to keep ug working and 


trying, and I suppose that is all.we need, and all _ 
we ought to expect in any undertaking—enough to 
keep us going; the day’s strength for the day’s 
burden. ‘This Calendar will come into the hands, 
I hope, of everyone who has helped us in building 
this church. I want to express to each of these 
our grateful thanks for their kindness. Many 
times their timely assistance has come in a dis- 
couraged momeut, and has cheered us ; often it has 
been beyond what we dared to hope; always it has 
been more than we deserved. Without their help 
we certainly could not have built our church at all. 
We feel that we owe a lasting debt, which will 
never be wiped out, to all these friends who, from 
personal affection or from attachment to our com- 
mon faith have given or done anything to help us 
in our struggle. And while we are glad and grate- 
ful in the completion of this special work, let us 
remind ourselves that there is never any such thing 
as getting through with God’s work. We can 
never say ibis finished. This or that bit of work 
gets done, and God is no such hard master as to 
grudge us our moment of rejvicing in it. But also 
He never wills that we should settle down on our 
accomplishment and fold our hands, He has 
always further labours, further opportunities, 
further sacrifices—yes, and further rewards before 
us. And all that has been done is only so much 
vantage ground for further efforts, And in seizing 
these opportunities and in making these endeavours 
do we, indeed, approve ourselves as those good and 
faithful servants who enter into His joy.” 

Saffron Walden.—On the 9th inst. the 80th 
anniversiry of the Sunday-school of the General 
Baptist Chapel was held. The morning service was 
conducted by the Rey. J. A. Brinkworth, who 
preached a special sermon on “The Teacher’s Con- 
ception of the Word of God.” For the evening: 
‘Floral Praise Series, No, 16,” had been ‘obtained 
from Chicago, entitled, ““A Greeting to the Flowers, 
a service for Children’s Day, May, 1899; told in 
Song, Dialogue, Recitation, and Scripture Read: 
ings.” Published by the Biglow and Main Com- 
pany. ‘The service was very ably rendered in all 
its thirty sections. The collections were well in 
advance of last year. The organ loft, pulpit, and 
centre-table were beautifully arranged with flowers, 
Miss Brinkworth presided at the organ, 


MARRIAGES. 

Harrison—LeicH—On the 11th July, at Monton 
Church, by the Rev. P. M. Higginson, M.A,, 
Robert Leigh Harrison, of Chaddock Hall, 
Boothstown, to Ann Dorning, daughter of the 
late Joseph D, Leigh, engineer and ironfounder, 
Patricroft, and of Mrs. Leigh, Meadowbank, 
Swinton. ; 

HerrorD—Baity—On the 12th inst., at Rosslyn 
Hill Chapel; Hampstead, by the Rev. Brooke 
Herford, D.D., uncle of the bridegroom, Henry 
John Robberds, youngest son of the late 
Charles J. Herford, of Manchester, to Mary 
Hilda, youngest daughter of Walter Baily, of 
4, Rosslyn Hill, Hampstead, and ‘Terrier’s 
Green, High Wycombe. 

Parry—Davis—On July 4, at the Unitarian 
Church, Ullet-road, Sefton Park, by the Rey. 
Dr. de Beaumcnt Klein, assisted by the Rev. 
H. W. Hawkes, Arthur C. Parry, eldest son of 
the late John Parry, to Jane Rebecca (Jennie), 
eldest daughter of the Rev. David Davis, both 
of Liverpool. 

Scorr—Parkinson—On the 12ch inst., at the 
Unitarian Church, Oidham-road, Manchester, 
by the Rev. W. G. Cadman, of London, uncle 
of the bride, Thomas Ronald Scott, of Brough. 
ton, to Ada, only daughter of James Parkin<« 
son, of Harpurhey. 


DEATHS. 

Stmons—On the 30th June, at Hollymount, Austen- 
road, Guilford, the residence: of her brother, 
Archer Simons, Matilda, eldest surviving 
daughter of the late Edwin Simons, of the 
Bank of England, aged 84 years, 

Wuire—On Monday, July 3rd, at the Widenings, 
Loughborough, Zi, wife of the late Frark 
White, and daughter of the late John Barton, 
of Stonehouse, Booterstown, Dublin, aged 65, 
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eS It is requested that notice of any alteration 
in the Calendar be sent to the Publisher not 
later than Thursday Afternoon. 


. Bermondsey, Fort-road, Upper Grange-road, 11 a.m, 
and 7 p.m., Rev. Hanonp RyLere, 

Blackfriars Mission and’ Stamford-street Chapel, 
J1 aM. and 7 p.mM., Rev. Frederic ALLEN. 
Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 
lL a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. J. Harwoop, B.A 
Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-rd., West 

Croydon, 11 a-m. and 7 p.m., Rev. J. Pace Hopps, 

Deptford, Church-strect, 11,15 a.m, and 6,30 p.M., 
Rev, A. J. Mancuan’, 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting-hill-gate, 11 a.m. 
and 7 p.m., Rev. F. K. Fraeston 

Forest-gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 

~ll a.m. and 7 p.M., Rev. H. Woops Purris. 

‘Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham-place, 
11 a.M. and 7 p.m., Rev. R. H. U. Buoor. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 a.m., Rev. 
Brooke HeERrorD, D.D., and 7 p.M., Rey. Epaar 
DAPLYN, 

Highgate Hill, Unitarian Christian Church,11] a.m. 
and 7 P. M, Rev. A. Lazenpy. 

‘Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 P.M., Rev. G. Dawes Hicks, M. A., Ph.D. 

Kentish Town, Free Christian Church, Clarence- 
road, 11 a.M.and7 p.m., Rev. W.SroppDart, B.A. 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 4.M. and 7 p.m., Rev, J. Ei. 

: STRONGE, 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High-street, 
1L-aM. and 7 p.m., Rev. W. C. Porn. 

Little Portland-street "Chapel, near Oxford-circus, 
11,15 a.M. and 7 p.M., Rev, H. Rawwtnas, M.A. 

Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal Green, 
11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. W. G. CapMan. 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 a.m, Mr. GINEVER, 
and 6.30 p.M., Mr, BAKEWELL, 

Plumstead, Common-road Unitarian Church,11 a.m. 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. L. JENKINS JONES. 

Richmond Free Church, OUrmond-read, 11.15 a.m, 
and 7 p.M., Rev. S. FARRINGTON. 

Stepney-Green, College Chapel, 11 a.m. and 7 P.m., 
Mr. Lucxina Tavener, Evening, ‘ The 

- Chapel Windows, Manchester College.” 

Stoke Newington, The Green, 11.15 a.m., Rev, W. 
Wooptna. B.A. 

Wandsworth Unitarian Christian Church Kast-hill, 
11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A, 
(Bicycles may be housed duxing service.) 

Wood Green, Unity Hall, 11 a.m. and 7 P.M., 
Dr. MuMMERY. 


Rev, 


\ 


—_$_¢——_—. 
PROVINCIAL, 


Baru, Trim-street Chapel, 11 a.m. and 6.30 P.M., 
Rev. F. W. STANLEY. 
BeprorpD, Library (side room), 11.15 a.m., Rev. 
RowbanD HILL. 
BrruincHaM, Church of the Messiah, 11 a.m. and 
6.80 P.M, Rev. L. P. Jacks, 
Brackroon, Banks-street, North Shore, 10.45 a.m, 
and 6.30 P.M., Rev. W. BINNS. 
Brackeoon, Unitarian Lay Church, Masonic Hall, 
Waterloo-road, South Shore, 6.30 P.M. 
Bootie, Free Church, Stanley-road, 11 a.m., Rev. 
-D. Davis, and 6.30 p.m., Rev. H. W. Hawkes. 
BouRNEMOUTH Unitarian Church, West-hill-road, 
11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rey. C. C. Con. 
Brieuton, Christ Church (Free Christian), New-road, 
North-street, 11 a.m. and 7P.M., Rev. A. Hoop. 
Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 a.m, and 
7 p.M., Rev. GEORGE STREET. 
CANTERBURY, Blackfriars, 11 a.m. 
_ Dea and Watmer, Free Christian Church, High- 
st., lla.M.and 6.30 P.M, 
Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11.a.M 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. S. Burrows, 
Eastsourne, Lismore-road, Terminus-road 11 A.M, 
and 6.30 P.M., Rev. G. Sv. Crarr. 
GUILDFORD, Ward-street Church, 11 a.m and 
6.30 p.m; Mr. E. 8. Lana Buckianp. 
HorsHam, Free Christian Church, Worthing-road, 
11 a.m. and 6.30 P.m., Rev. J. J Marten. 
Leeps, Mill Hill, 10.45 a.m. and 6.30 P.M., Rev. 
C. Harerove, M.A, 
LiscaRD (Concert Hall), for New Bricuton and Dis- 
TRICT, 11 A.M. and 6.30P.mM., Rev. Luoyp THOMas. 
Lrvereoon, Hope-streep Church, 11 a.m and 6.30 
p.M., Rev, A. CoBDEN SMITH, 
Liverroon, Ancient Chape: of Toxteth, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 p.M., Rev, W. J, JUPP 
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LrvErPoor, Ullet-road, Sefton Park, 11 aM, and 
6.30 P.M,, Rev. Dr. Kuen. Evening, ‘“ The 
Place of God in Evolution.” BEER” 

MANCHESTER, Sale, 11 a.m. and 6.30 p.m. Rev. 
J. ForREST, 

MANCHESTER, Strangeways, 10.30 A.M. and 6,30. P.M., 
Rev. W. R. SHanks, 

Margate, Forester’s Hall (Side Entrance), Union- 
crescent, 11 a.m., Rev. Jonn Howarp, 

OxrorpD, Manchester College, 11.30 a.M., 

“J. E. Oparrs, M.A, 

PortsmouTnH, General Baptist Chapel, St. Thomas- 
street, 6.45 p.m., Mr. THomas Bonp. 

TortsmourH, High-street Chapel, 11 a.m and 
6.45:p.mM., Mr. G. Cosens Prior. 

Ramsaatz, Assembly Rooms, High-street, 6.30 P.M., 
Rev. Joun Howarp, 

Reapina, Unitarian Free Church, London-road, 
11.15a.mM.and eee cnet he 

ScarBorovuan, Westborough, 20.45 a.m. and 7 P.M., 
Rev. E. ti H. THomas, B.A 

Sourmrort, Portland- street Church, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 P.M. 

Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. A. KE. O'Connor. 

TUNBRIDGE Wes, Mechanics’ Institute, Dudley- 
road, 11 a.m. and 6.30 P.M. 

York, St. Saviourgate Chapel, 11 a.M. and 6.30 P.M., 
Rev. E. T. RussExt, of Glasgow. 


Rev. 


ns 


Cargz Town, Free Protestant Unitarian Church, 
Hout-street, 6.30 p.m., Rev. R. BALMFORTH. 


OUTH-PLACE ETHICAL SOCIETY? 

SOUTH-PLACE, FINSBURY.—July 16th: 

at 11.15, Professor EARL BARNES (of California), 

“The Power of Ideas as seen in the work of 
Robert Owen.” 


4 THICAL. RELIGION SOCIETY, 

4A STEINWAY HALL, PORTMAN-SQUARE, 
$.W.—July 16th, at 11.15, Dr. WASHINGTON 
SULLIVAN, “The Human Providence.” 


ULPIT SUPPLY.— The Rey. W. 

STODDART, B.A., is at LIBERTY to take 

oceasional Sunday duty.—30, West Bank, Stamford- 
hill, Londen N, 


HANGH OF ADDRESS.—The Rev. 
E ee Daryn, Powis Lodge, Pattison-road, 
Child’s-hiil, N.W. 


ANTED, SECRETARIAL or other 


work by capable lady (40), domesticated 
and aczomplished.. Or would travel with invalid 
lady or gentleman. References exchanged. — 
C. 8S. E., 39, Outram-road, Croydon. 


OTHER’S HELP.—Wanted, imme- 
diately, a young Lady who has had some 
experience with children, to take charge of two 
children and help in light household duties.— 
Apply, stating age and salary required, A. B., 
INQUIRER Office. 


ESTABLISHED 1851, 
Be ee eee BAX 


SourHampron Buitpines, CHancery Lang, LonDoN 
TWO AND A-HALF PER CENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 
TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS 
of minimum monthly balance, when not drawn 
below £100. 
STCCES, SHARES, and ANNUITIES pur 
chased and sold. 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 


For the encouragement of Thrift, the Bank re- 
ceives small sums on deposit and allows Interest 
Monthly, on each completed £1. 

IRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY, 
HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR 
TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH. 


IRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY 
HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 
FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH, 


The BIRKBECK ALMANAC, Post free on 
application 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager, 


DEPTFORD CHAPEL, Church Street. 


FounpDED 1600, 
Al oe as 


AN URGENT APPEAL FOR £250 for imme- 
diate reconstruction of Chapel Roof and Vestries, 


£65 10s, STILL REQUIRED. 


£8. e0. 

Amount previously acknowledged SGT 7s 6 

Mrs, Cross, Canterbury ... te Mee LAO AO 

Miss Slatter, Canterbury... eve Ose555.0, 
Miss Squ’er, Dover (in Memory of the 

Rev. J. O. Squier)... meek oe cus 

In Memory of the Rev. R. Spears 20550250 


Donations will be thankfully received by G. W. 
Curry, Esq., Treasurer, Mildura, Park Avenue, 
Dover ; or by the Minister, the Rev. A. J. Mar- 
CHANT, 37, Clifton-road, Peckham, S.E. 


CHAPEL, 


URGENT APPEAL. 


-The Congregation desire to announce that there 
is a pressing need of repairs and alterations in the 
Chapel and Parsonage, In order to carry out every- 
thing completely £300 is required. 

By a Resolution passed on April 25th the Com- 
mittee of the Yorkshire Unitarian Union “com- 
mend the scheme to the gencrous support of the 
Unitarian public.” 

Contributions will be thankfully acknowledged 
by Mr. W. Hurzy, Sycamore, New Mill, Hudders- 
field, or by the Rev. J. H. GREEN, Minister, 
Lydgate, New Mill, Huddersfield, 

We have received with cordial thanks : 


i ee 


Previously acknowledged 
Geo. Webster, Esq. 

John Scott, Esq.... 

Mrs. Marriott ars £9 one 
Miss Hall... ss act Bes see 
J. H. Holmes, Esq. ; 
O. Nettlefold, Esq. 
J. Thorpe, Esq. ... 
F. J. Kitson, Ksq. 

Proceeds of Bazaar 


Re} 
cee Nw Dh | 


NOCH OCOCONH a® 
wcsococooo°oeos, 


On 
nie 


a 


HENRY’S CHAPEL, 


M ATTHEW 
CHESTER. 


BI-CENTENARY RESTORATION FUND. 


The roof and ceiling of the Ancient Chapel (1700) 
are now dangerous, The architects recommend 
entirely new ones, Much dilapidated in other 
respects, renovation is wrgenily needed. The const 
of these restorations will be £750, or more. 
Towards this sum the congregation and trustees, 
with some old members and friends, have sub- 
scribed £340, which may be increased. The British 
and Foreign Unitarian Association has given £50. 


Speed. 

Amount already acknowledged... Apa DAS 

Rev. Jas. Martineau, D.D., &c.. sean oee tae QO 
The Hon. Mrs. de Beaumont Klein, 

Liverpool ... : 2 2.0 

Mr. Richard Watson, Shrewsbury : 3°30 

Mr. Oswald Nettlefold, London pan edunsrs O 

Mr. Wm. Humble Johnson, Cork Speier Ee ac O, 

Mr. F. H. Plumptre, Newton Abbot ... 0 5 0 

Sir Phillip Manfield, Northampton 10:=:0%:0 


Further donations will be gratefully received by 
Rev. H. TI), ROBERTS, Brook Lodge, and Mr, WM, 
ORRETT, 15, Foregate-street, Chester, and ac- 
knowledged in the InquirER and Christian Life. 


It is requested that during holidays coutribu- 
tions be sent ONLY to the Treasurer, Mr. Wm. 
OrrET?, 15, Foregate-street, Chester. 


WANTED, the post of LADY-COM- 

PANION; 9 years’ experience, and good 
references.—J., INQUIRER Office, Essex Hall, Essex- 
street, Strand, London. 


Were for September, by expe- 

rienced teacher, post as GOVERNESS, 
Camb. higher local honours. nglish subjects, 
botany, French, German, elementary Latin and 
mathematics. Handwork.— Address, Miss ALcoox, 
69, Queen’s-road, East Grinstead, Suseex. 


aL 


ANTED, a HEAD GARDENER, 

where two others are kept. To an efficient 

man good wages will be given.—-Address, JOHN 
Harwoop, Woodsleigh, Heaton, Bolton, 
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NOW READY, Revised and Enlarged Edition of 


BIBLE READINGS WITH MY CHILDREN. 


By Mrs. PHILIP COHEN. 
In two parts. Price 2s. each, or 2s. 3d. Post Free. 
“Written in a style h’ghly attractive to children.”—The Very Rev. the Cmer Rasst. 
“Continues to be regarded in our private families as a most welcome frierd.”—Rev. G. Exanvnr, B.A. 
“The charm of style is so attractive in its simplicity ; will ensure a large and affectionate circle of 
readers.” —The late Rev. A, L. GREEN, 
Published by WERTHEIMER, Lea, and Co., Circus-place, London Wall, .C. 


Schools, etc. 


—< 


THE “‘ JOHN POUNDS?’ 
Training Home and Institute for Girls, 
79, St. Thomas’ Street, Portsmouth. 

(In connection with High-street Unitarian Church.) 
OprenEeD 4TH Marcu, 1898. 


Committee — 
Mr. and Mrs, Gro. Coszns Prior, Langar House, 
Portsmouth. 
Mrs. R. F. Witxrns, Brookhill, Kingswear, Devon. 
Mr. H. Buesstry, T.C., Mile End, Landport. 


Mrs. S. Rogers (Hon. Sec.), 28, Osborne-road, 


Southsea, 


Mr. E. J. Cooper (Treasurer), 71, Beresford-road, 


North End, Portsmouth. 


Mrs. E. L. Curtis, Tregantie, Victoria-rcead S., 


Southsea. 
Matron—Miss TRELIVING. 


As the Finances of the Institution are at present 
very low, the Committee will be very much 


obliged by the payment of Subscriptions, or by 
Donations in aid of the Funds. 


ASTLE HILL LADIES’ COLLEGE, 


NETHER STOWEY, SOMERSET. 


PRINCIPAL Miss THORNE, M.C.P., 


' Assisted by efficient English & Foreign Governesses, 


Charming situation among Quantock Hills, two 
Extensive grounds, 


miles from Bristol Channel, 
tennis-lawn, gymnasium. Cow kept, All exams, 
Reference kindly permitted to the Rev. T. B. Broad- 
rick, Bridgwater. Terms moderate. 


4.DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR 


GIRLS (Limirep), BIRMINGHAM, 
ESTABLISHED 1876, 


Heap Mistress:—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG 
(Girton College, Cambridge ; Mediwval and Modern 
Languages Tripos. 
Languages and Continental Methods of Teaching in 
Germany and France). 


BOARDING HOUSE, 
Thorne Hill, Augustus-road, Edgbaston. 
Pleasant Situation ; Electric Light, Large Garden. 


Sanitary arrangements certified by J. E. Wilcox, 
Exq , A.M.LC.E. 


Heuse Mistress—Miss WE .Ls. 
Resid2»nt—Miss 8. E. Wetts, B.A. 
Assistant House Mistress— Miss K. CHAMBERS, M.A. 


IGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
SOUTH MARINE TERRACE, 
ABERYSTWITH. 


Mrs. MARLES THOMAS. 

Pupils most successfully prepared for Public 
Examinations. Scholarships have been obtained 
at the University Colleges. Special attention paid 
to the physical side of education. Gymnasium. 
Swedish drill. 


PRINCIPAL 46x 


ILTON LODGE SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS 5, EATON PLACE, BRIGHTON. 
Mrs. pe WASGINDT. 
Miss FOX, B.A. (London), 
Miss pE WASGINDT, 
(Frankfort Conservatoire), 
Careful Home Training. Special attention to 
Conversational French and German. Pupils pre- 
pared for Oxford and Cambridge Local Examina- 
tions, 


PRINCIPAL 
ENGLIsH TEACHER ... 
VIOLIN AND Prano 


THE OWENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER. 


ALL OF RESIDENCE FOR 
WOMEN STUDENTS (Ashburne House, 
Victoria Park, Manchester). 
Wardeun—Miss HELEN M. STEPHEN. 

The HALL will be OPENED in OCTOBER 
NEXT. Tees for board and residence, 36 to 60 
guineas for the session (thirty-three weeks). At 
least three Bursaries offered. Applications from 
intending residents to the Warden or to the Secre- 
taries, Miss A. M. Cooke and Professor 8, ALEX- 
ANDER, Owers College. 


For three years Student of 


Schools, ete. 


——4¢-—. 


SS ror GIRLS anp LITTLE 
BOYS.—CONAMUR, SANDGATE, KENT, 


Principals :—Miss JARVIS ard Miss CLARA 
BERRY. ; 

Good House, close to the sea ; south aspect. 

Reference kindly permitted to T, GRosVENOR LEE, 
Esq., Clent, near Stourbridge; JoHN Hzywoop, 
Esq., The Pike, Bolton, &c. 


Woard and Residence. 
<r 
FEW young people received in 
PLEASANT HOME near Victoria, Terms 
moderate.—Mrs, Robert Turner, 94, Grosvenor- 
road, S.W. 


OARD and RESIDENCE, South of 
England. Healthy neighbourhood. Home 
comforts. Seven miles from Brighton, near South 
Downs. Station Hassocks (on main line L.B.S.C.),— 
Miss ROWLAND, Gothic House, Hurstpierpoint. 


BHeARDING HOUSE.—THE FELL, 

TROUTBECK, WINDERMERH, is situated 
550 feet above sea level, and about 24 miles from 
the station at Windermere. Every home ccmfort. 
Moderate terms, 


OURNEMOUTH. — Elvaston, West 
Cliff, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT, 
Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the High- 
cliffe Hotel. 50 rooms. Full-sized billiard table. 
Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff Promenade. 
Due south. Near Unitarian Church.—Mr. and 
Mrs. Pocock. 


OURNEMOUTH.—Most comfortable 
private BOARDING-HOUSE ; close to sea ; 
sheltered among the Pines; south aspect. Billiard- 
room (full-sized table). Terms moderate.—Address, 
Miss CHALDEcOTT, Stirling House, Manor-road. 


RIGHTON.—Superior BOARDING 

ESTABLISHMENT, near sea and lawns; 

large pleasant rooms; bath and smoke rooms, 

Terms moderate.—Miss SILLIFANT, 11, Rochester- 
gardens, Hove. 


Vi RS. A. H. GREEN (late of Oxford) 
receives girls, from 9 to 15 years of age, at 
her house, to attend by day Mr. Badley’s Boys’ 
School at Bedales, where her son and daughter are 
pupils.—Scaynes Hill House, Haywards Heath. 


T. LEONARDS.—“ Crantock,” 59, 
Warrior-square. First-class BOARD and 
RESIDENCE, newly furnished and redecorated. 
Sea View, excellent cuisine, billiard room, sanitary 
certificate.—Mr. and Mrs. Sipnry P. Porrer. 


WEST CENTRAL HOTEL 


Proprie‘or, 
FREDERIC SMITH. 


This first-class Hotel, conducted on strictly Temper 
ance principles, is commended by the Rev. C. Aked, 
Liverpool ; Rey. Rowland Hill, Bedford ; Rev. G. Vance 
Smith, D.D., Bowden, Cheshire; Rey. J. C. Street, 
Birmingham ; Rev. Charles A. Berry, D.D., Wolver- 
hampton; Rev. Charles Garrett, Liverpool ; Rev. Canon 
Howell, Wrexham ; Rev. A. B. Grosart, LL.D., Black- 
burn ; Dr. Norman Kerr, London, &c, Central, Quiet, 
Exceptionally Clean, Moderate in Charges. Spacious 
Coffee Rooms, Visitors’ Drawing Rooms, Baths, &c. 
Breakfast or Tea, 1s. 3d. to 28. Rooms, 1s. 6d. to 2s. 6d. 
Service, 9d. Printed Tariff on Application. 


75, 77, 79, 97, 99, 101, 103, 105, 
SOUTHAMPTON ROW, RUSSELL SQ., LONDON, 
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THE ETHICAL WORLD. 
EDITED By DR, STANTON COIT and 
J. A. HOBSON, M.A. 


Articles on Important Social Questions, Education 
&c. from a purely ethical standpoint, 
Children’s Page. 


TWOPENCE WEEKLY, 
Office: 17, Johnson’s-court, Fleet-st., London, E.C 


UMMER EXCURSIONS, under the 


direction of the Central Postal Mission and 


Unitarian Worker’s Union, to PENSION ALPINA ~ 
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iy this fervid summer weather happy 
are they who can be idle in the open 
country. The prisoners of hope still kept 
in town refresh themselves with the 
thought of those who have escaped, and 
are fled as a bird to the mountains, or 
hear the beat of the ocean upon some 
welcome shore. It is pleasant to have 
news of those who have sailed for Nor- 
way, or are seeking the great heights of 
Switzerland. And nearer at hand in many 
lovely retreats, rest and quiet companion- 
ship are to be found. Would that the 
city could be lifted bodily into some cool 
sea! But meanwhile, in the quiet night a 
lamp will burn even in the veriest patch 
of garden—there are some breaths of 
cooler, fresher air, and it is possible to do 
some work. 

Tue Special Services Committee have 
now completed their arrangements with 
the Rev. Stopford A. Brooke for various 
preaching engagements beginning in 
October next. From Oct. 8 to Nov. 12 
inclusive, he will preach at Little Port- 
land-street Chapel, on Sunday mornings. 
He will also preach at each of the follow- 
ing places:—Burnley, Chester, Hull, 
Mansford-street (London), Oldham, 
Oxford, Padiham, Platt (Manchester), 
Rochdale, Swansea, Wandsworth (Lon- 
don), and Warrington. From Nov. 16 to 
Dec. 4 Mr. Brooke will be in Scotland 
preaching and lecturing at Aberdeen, 
Edinburgh, and Glasgow. From the 
middle of February to the end of May, 
1900, Mr. Brooke will be abroad. © For 
six Sundays, beginning May 27 and end- 
ing July 1, he will again preach in London. 


LONDON, SATURDAY, ¥ULY 22, 1899. 


[One Penny. 


All communications in reference to these 
engagements should be addressed to the 
Rev. W. Copeland Bowie, Hssex Hall, 
Essex-street, Strand, London, W.C., and 
not to Mr. Brooke personally. 


Tar Wesleyan Conference has been meet- 
ing this week in the renovated Wesley 
Chapel in the City-road. It is the 156th 
annual Conference of the Wesleyan 
Methodist Church. On Tuesday the Rey. 
F. W. Macdonald was elected President, 
in succession to the Rev. Hugh Price 
Hughes. Mr. Macdonald, who is the 
biographer of Morley Punshion, is the 
son of a Wesleyan minister, and was born 
at Leeds in 1842. In 1862 he entered the 
ministry, and, after successful service in 
several places, became for ten years pro- 
fessor of Theology at the Handsworth 
College, Birmingham. For the last eight 
years he has been Secretary to the Mis- 
sionary Society. The new President, in 
the course of his address, expressed his 
thankfulness that Methodists were at 
peace among themselves and on excellent 
terms with other Churches. The theory 
of their ministry was sound. They were 
as far removed from Sacerdotalism as from 
anarchy: from Rome on the one hand or 
Plymouth on the other. Their ministers 
were neither the slaves nor the task- 
masters of the people. As for their 
relations with the Church of England, he 
was not despondent; indeed, they were 
anxious to participate in its Evangelical 
and spiritual life, when it had _ tired of 
looking for more recognition from Rome. 
He also pleaded for a higher standard of 
pastorial efficiency, and notably a higher 
standard of education, ‘a steady lifting 
up” of ourselves, for if we are to draw to 
us the choicest spirits of Methodism 
we must give-them the advantages of a 
thoroughly educated ministry. 

A MeEMoRIAL from the Board School 
Defence Society against the use of the 
modified Free Church catechism adopted 
by the Liverpool School Board has been 
sent to the Education Department. It 
declares that the system of religious in- 
struction in the Board-schools is substan- 
tially the same as that which was adopted 
at the formation of the Board; while the 
adopted. catechism is considered to be 
denominational, and its introduction has 
been opposed by the Liverpool Evangelical 
Free Church Committee, by various other 
Nonconformist bodies, and by the three 
Roman Catholic members of the Liverpool 
School Board. The Committee of Council 
are asked to disapprove the introduction 
of a catechism into the Board-schools, and 
to declare that the catechism referred to 
in the Board’s resolution is a contravention 
of Section 14 (b) of the Elementary Edu- 
cation Act, 1870. The memorial is signed 


by Canon Lester (Chairman of the Board), 
Archdeacon Taylor, and several other 
clergymen, as well as by Wesleyans, 
Unitarians, Presbyterians, and other Non- 
conformists. 


Wearitine on “The Medieval Sunday” 
in the current number of the Nineteenth 
Century, Father Thurston, 8.J., gives a 
very interesting account of the early 
customs both as to the Saturday half- 
holiday and Sunday itself. “In con- 
demning the seven-day newspaper,” he 
says, “and in maintaining equivalently 
thelseventh-day concert, the public opinion 
of this country has drawn a rather deli- 
cate distinction, but one which, I venture 
to think, would have commended itself 
alike to the wisdom and to the religious 
feeling of our forefathers.”” And the article 
concludes by saying that the spirit of the 
medizval Sunday ‘‘is well summed up 
in the Scriptural imtroduction of the 
canticle regarded of old as_ peculiarly 
appropriate to that day—the Gloria in 
Hzcelsis Deo: ‘Glory be to God on High 
and on earth peace to men of good will.’ ”’ 
The praise of God must occupy the first 
place, but, that being secured, the Church 
thought next of man’s physical and moral 
well-being—rest of body, peace of soul, 
and all that makes for charity and good 
will between class and class. 

Farusr Taurston, in the course of his 
article, tells a story with a moral interest- 
ing in another connection. Towards the 
close of 1200, when Hugh Bishop of 
Lincoln was returning home from a pil- 
grimage to the Grande Chartreuse, passing 
through Normandy, he rested fora day at 
St. Omer, where an extraordinary prodigy 
was brought to his notice, over which the 
people were greatly excited. A certain 
baker drawing a batch of loaves from his 
oven on a Monday morning, one of them 
dropped and was broken, and blood flowed 
out. Others were then cut into, and blood 
similarly flowed. That, said the chaplain, 
was because the bread had been kneaded 
on the Sunday, ‘and God had marked by 
that miracle His horror of the infraction 
of the law of rest. A batch of unleavened 
bread, prepared in the evening of the 
Sabbath after vespers, where there had 
been no breach of the law, had shown no 
similar sign. On this Father Thurston 
remarks :— 

There seems no reason to question the ex- 
actitude of the facts, which are vouched for’ 
by an eye-witness whose reputation for con- 
scientious truthfulness stands very high. 
Such phenomena have been repeatedly re- 
corded both by pagan authors in classical 
times and by scientific observers in the 
present century. The liquid which flows 
from the bread is not of course blood, but 
an excess of moisture which has been deeply 
stained by a rapid growth of some one of 
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the pigment microbes, notably the bacillus 
prodigiosus, so called from its startling re- 
semblance to the colour of blood, Excess 
of moisture and the admixture of yeast 
seem to be necessary conditions for the full 
development of this phenomenon, which 
occurs, nevertheless, quite sporadically and 
unaccountably. It is noteworthy that ‘a 
scientific commission, appointed by the 
French Government to examine and report 
upon some similar appearances in a batch 
of bread supplied to the French army about 
fifty years ago, record as a result of actual 
experiment that while the discoloration 
was very marked in the fermented bread 
made from a particular specimen of flour, 
the unleavened biscuits and cakes made 
from the same flow were perfectly clean and 
wholesome. 


The principle underlying these remarks of 
the Jesuit Father we should be glad to 
see carried out consistently in the case of 
all ecclesiastical and other ancient miracle 
stories. 

Tun subject of the Rev. C. Hargrove’s 
sermon in this month’s Mill Hill Pulpit is 
“The Ways of God: a Lesson from a 
Game of Chess.” Writing of it in the 
July Chapel Record, Mr. Hargrove says :— 
‘Tt is an endeavour to prove by a familiar 
illustration our inevitable inability to 
understand God’s government of the 
world,» If we confess this, we shall be set 
free of the difficulty which troubles so 
many good souls, that they cannot recon- 
cile God’s goodness and power with all the 
evil they see within and around them. We 
shall no more be obliged to find excuses 
and make apology for God’s ways, but be 
content that ‘ His ways are not our ways.’ 
Ido not know how far I may be indebted 
for the illustration to a paper, entitled 
The Sceptical Pawn, which appeared, some 
twenty-five years ago, in a volume of 
‘Biblical Illustrations,” by the late Rev. 
Samuel Cox. Nor does it matter. We are 
all debtors, and borrow consciously or un- 
consciously of one another most of our 
best things, and, at least, the germs of all 
that we conceive or say. When we know 
to whom we owe any striking thought, we 
should give the author thanks and credit 
him with it. But, in general, we cannot 
tell, save that nothing of worth would be 
ours, were it not for what we have learnt 
of our fellow-men.” 


EnTEerine on the sixth year of his 
ministry at the Charing Cross Unitarian 
Church, Birkenhead, on July 2 the Rev. 
James Crossley preached a sermon on 
“The Condition of Success in Religious 
Life,” which, by request, has been pub- 
lished. Referring to the loss of valued 
members during the past years, Mr. 
Crossley said :— 


I sometimes think that the older genera- 
tion were more faithful and devoted to their 
church than the younger generation seem 
to be. They saw the fateful struggle for 
religious liberty when the issue was doubt- 
ful ; they experienced the stern pressure of 
intolerance ; they felt the absolute neces- 
sity for unflinching loyalty, and the experi- 
ence left its mark upon them. The condi- 
tions are changed, but we must bear in 
mind that we have received the inheritance 
for which they laboured and suffered, and 
that we can only keep it by imitating their 
faithfulness. So that with the tenderness 
of the memory of our dead there is blended 
a deep respect for the unwavering steadi- 
ness of their testimony, And the best 
proof we can give that we have not for- 
gotten those who are no longer with us is 
to make their example our inspiration, and 


to seek to add to the legacy they haye left 
US. 2 

And later, in the course of the sermon, 
speaking with frankness in the confidence 
of friendship, Mr. Crossley made a plea 
for a more serious devotion to the duties of 
church - membership. . He had been 
startled, he said, when he first came to 
Birkenhead by the easy carelessness with 
which engagements connected with the 
church were made to give place to any 
other, and without any explanation or 
apology. 


J need scarcely say that in society a 
practice of this sort would be described as 
“*bad form,’’ a charge from which every 
one who values social opinion shrinks. I 
confess that I do not see how the case is 
much better when the matter has to do with 
a church. It surely marks a low tone in 
the church when its institutions come last 
in the consideration of its members, and 
when they are satisfied to devote to it only 
the fag-ends of their time and thought. 
All the work done in connection with a 
church is, or ought to be, regarded as work 
for the cause of righteousness, even when 
an institution has a more or less secular 
colour. I am quite clear that no church 
can flourish when a state of things 
such as I have described exists. I plead, 
then, for greater loyalty to this church, 
and to all the agencies connected with it ; 
for a more serious consideration of the 
place it ought to hold in your thoughts and 
in your lives. 2 

‘Tur Committee of the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association desire us 
to publish the following letter, which they 
have received from Professor George 
Boros. Any contributions which the 
English admirers of Dr. Brassai may 
desire to forward can be sent direct to 
Professor George Boros, Unitarian College, 
Kolozsvar, Hungary, or through the 
Secretary of the Association at Essex 
Hall. : 


“ You will have heard of our grand old 


man, Dr. Samuel Brassai, who visited you | 


in England, and was present at the annual 
meeting of the British and Foreign Unit- 
arian Association in 1873. Dr. Brassai’s 
friends and admirers have decided to raise 
a memorial to his memory, and they wish 
to give an opportunity to those who knew 
Dr. Brassai to contribute to this memorual. 
Dr. Brassai was a man of quite excep- 
tional talent. It is really hard to tell in 
which branch of science he was strongest; 
for he was a philosopher, a linguist, a 
mathematician, a musician, a botanist, a 
critic, and a theologian. The son of a 
very clever Unitarian minister, he in- 
herited the ideas of our simple Unitarian 
faith, which he was proud of all his life. 
He was Professor of the Unitarian College 
at Kolozsvar in the years 1837-1848, 
1859-1861; and afterwards he acted as 
visitor to the same college. Though this 
is not a good time for collecting money, 
Dr. Brassai’s name is a great attraction, 
and we hope we shall be able to collect 
the sum of £1,200. We wish to offer you 
English Unitarians an opportunity of 
giving something to the memorial. 
(Signed) “ Lewis Farxay, President. 
“Lewis Merra, Treasurer. 
“ GrorGE Boros, Secretary.” 


Tae friends and supporters of the 
Unitarian Movement at Auckland, New 
Zealand, are in earnest about the estab- 
lishment of a church. They have decided 
to raise a substantial sum in aid of the 
minister’s salary, and to give a guarantee 


for two or three years. The Mission Com- 
mittee of the British and Foreign Unit- | 
arian Association are endeavouring to find 
an able, active, earnest, young minister, 
prepared to go out and take up the work 
in this very promising field. The Rev. R. 
H. Lambley, of Melbourne, who visited 
Auckland recently, is quite enthusiastic 
about the prospects. Mr. Lambley hopes 
that a minister will soon be sent out, and 
that he will visit Melbourne on the way to 
New Zealand. 

AMoNnG our summer visitors is the Rev. 
Stanley M. Hunter, of the Unitarian 
Church, St. John, New Brunswick, who 
was ordained three years ago, and settled 
in his present charge last year. Mr. 
Hunter has preached at Gee-cross, Moss- 
side, and Altrincham, and his services 
have been much appreciated. After an 
absence of ten years, Mr. Hunter is on a 
visit to his parents in Manchester, and is - 


‘returning early next month to St. John. | 


Lapy Manriep, whose death we re- 
corded last week, was for three years a 
member of the Northampton School 
Board, having been elected in 1877; but 
the chief activity of her life was in less 
public paths of ever active beneficence. 
In 1896 she laid the memorial stone of 
the new Kettering-road Church, the gift 
of Sir Philip Manfield and herself, and 
at the opening of the church in the 
following year, she wrote expressing the 
hope that its influence might always be in — 
harmony with the most reverent thought 
of the age, and of the deepest needs of 
human nature, “so that from this building, 
as a certre, there may radiate the highest _ 
moral and spiritual influences; that the — 
foundational principles of righteousness, 
of absolute fidelity to duty and conscience, 
and a large charity may be insisted on; 
and that the graces and sweet amenities 
of life may be here presented im so fair 
and attractive a setting that those who 
listen may be drawn as by a magnet to_ 
the endeavour after—if not the complete 
attainment of—that last touch of great _ 
character which only a high religious 
consecration can give to men and women. 
And further, as even these high aims and © 
achievements will not fully satisfy our 
nature, which is dual, and: fill our life, 
which is a divine discipline, we earnestly 
hope that the worship offered to the Great 
Supreme within these walls in spirit and 
in truth may be so simple, so earnest, and 
so intense, that the natural result may be 
an ever-increasing trust in God; a trust 
so abiding that no suffering, no sorrow, 
no calamity, may be able permanently to 
shake it; but that it may be fully equal 
to all the stress and strain of this so often 
troubled, perplexed, and sorely-tempted 
life. If these high aims are realised this 
Church will not have been erected in 
vain.” 


Maxe yourselves nests of pleasant 
thoughts. None of us yet know, for none. 
of us have been taught in early youth, 
what fairy palaces we may build of 
beautiful thought—proof against all ad- 
versity. Bright fancies, satisfied memo- 


ries, noble histories,- faithful sayings, — : as 


treasure houses of precious and restful 


| thoughts, which care cannot disturb, nor 


pain make gloomy, nor poverty take away 
from us—houses built without hands, for 
our souls to live in.—Ruskin, 


et 
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CARLYLE’S ‘SARTOR RESARTUS,’ 
I.—SPIRITUAL AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


_ AurnHoven Thomas Carlyle is not 
usually set down as one of the writers of 
religious or devotional books, yet his 
“Sartor Resartus” appeals to me as a 


very powerful and inspired spiritual 


ee 
a 


autobiography, in some respects specially 
fitted to help modern religious life, because 
- the retirement and transcendental reverie 


_ to which it leads are such as may be 
_ .attained in the midst of a busy world, 
—~-while 
_ books carry us away from active life into 


most time-honoured devotional 


the cloister, and reduce the sphere of 
action to a very small part of the visible 


SS 


ta 


a 
~S 


aS 


world, 

There is something better than perver- 
sity in the method of Carlyle in this 
book, the mingling of biographical refer- 

ences to the imagined Teufelsdrockh with 
the “Editor’s” patronising remarks, which 
give Carlyle the opportunity of playfully 
commenting upon himself and his own 
style and forestalling bis critics. This and 
the side references to Heuschrecke, as 
well as many passages in the book in 
which keen satire on men and manners is 
rounded off and made genial and accept- 
able to the honest reader by sympathetic 
playfulness, should have taught readers of 
Carlyle long ago that he did not lack that 
element of greatness called humour, and 
_ should have assisted them in the interpre- 
tation of some of his later works. 


~ Carlyle’s humour in “Sartor Resartus” 


is.a fine example of the use of smiles in 
the teaching of great truths, and it never 
degenerates into funniness ; that is to say, 
the thought comes clothed in a quaint but 


-seemly garment which it has made for 


itself: there is no attempt to pin on an 


incongruous bright ribbon because of the 
prevailing gloomy colour of serious heavi- 
ness. Humour and imagination such as 
would stock the workshops of an average 
hundred ordinary novelists play about 
Carlyle’s serious thoughts, and = in 
“Sartor’” produce an unexampled com- 
bination of novel, autobiography, satire, 
and religious philosophy, mingled all 
together in nearly every page of the book, 
and yet leaving no doubt in the earnest 
reader of the author’s deep earnestness, 
and never carrying him far away from the 
spiritual depths and heights of eternal 
life. 

Out of what seems to some a chaos as 
confused as Heuschrecke’s Paper Bags 
(though I cannot confess to such sense of 
confusion myself, but have heard of it 
with my ears), Carlyle evolves, though 
not in formal order, (1) a record of his 

own spiritual history, identified with that 
of mankind, and (2) a philosophy of 
spiritual religion founded on Kant and 
Goethe—the Philosophy of Clothes. 

1. I judge this book to be the spiritual 
autobiography of Thomas Carlyle, but 
with scarcely a fact in it that can be 
pinned: down and counted upon as the 
record of the actual history of the career 
of the author... The records are of states 
of mind and reaches of spiritual ex- 
perience. Through Teufelsdréckh we learn 
that Carlyle gazed out of some high win- 
dow over the crowded dwellings of many 
people, and meditated on the widely- 
differing experiences’ which separated 
those who physically had but a wall 
between them, and of the underlying 
‘unity beneath this breadth of difference— 
meditation kindly sympathetic, with- 


drawn from actual participation in the 
outward events of their lives, but touched 
with their infirmities and tender towards 
their strivings. But there are millions of 
upper windows in the world’s cities and 
more than millions in the Anywhere and 
Everywhere of Imagination. There are 
streams, too, flowing near every village in 
the world, and though ’tis pleasant to 
think of the stream of Carlyle’s contem- 
plation by the side of the brook which at 
Eeclefechan runs beside the house in 
which he was born, and to picture him 
sitting on a wall hard by and gazing to- 
wards the sunset, yet in his story he gives 
us no detail that can be taken as a record 
of fact. Imaginative love of Nature, 
childhood delights which recall the de- 
lights of all sweet, natural, country-fed 
childhood, the wonder of opening intelli- 
gence, the advance into responsible man- 
hood, all are records of experience ; but 


/so told that the circumstances are but 


symbols and scenery for the soul’s history, 
and that which is the story of Thomas 
Carlyle is found, at least in parts, to be 
equally the story of our own lives; for 
we, too, are immortal souls in mortal 
bodies living in a world of men and 
women and things such as he pictures, 
and the essentials of soul-striving and 
heart-yearning are ours as well as_ his. 
Charming is the brief reference to child- 
hood memories; wise is the view of 
education as a life process of which school 
books and professed teachers are but a 
little part. Theninthedifficulty of “ getting 
under way” we find the burden which 
oppresses so many of us in this generation, 
of fitting our immortal lougings and 
principles into the commonplace actualities 
of unromantic professional and trading 
occupations, which seem almost entirely 
taken up with the material life and spe- 
cially designed to force all spiritual things 
and thoughts and emotions out of the 
business of these few short earthly years. 
In that sphere, too, wherein even the 
time-bound traders and  bread-winners 
imagine there shall be peace and love and 
everlasting blessedness, a refuge from 
paltry struggles and small ideas, from 
competitions of money and of ungenerous 
use of skill, Teufelsdrockh finds, as we, 
too, often find, that it is not allowed to 
fence off one piece of our earthly existence 
and keep that pure and sacred while the 
rest is all intentionally chaotic and harsh. 
The home-centred love cannot be widely 
nurtured ina land whose dealings outside 
the home are loveless, and the merchant’s 
methods find their way into the relation 
of the sexes. Wherefore Blumine is not 
for Teufelsdréckh. We, too, whether we 
gain our Blumine or not, and our 
Blumines too, whether they be allied to 
the hero or money-winner of their choice 
or miss him, shall inevitably find that all 
the worldliness and meanness and hardness 
we permit ourselves in the outside world, 
will thrust its dividing and dissolving 
poison into the relations of our own homes, 
and that there is no magic charm whereby 
we can encircle the domestic section of our 
soul and keep it pure while that which is 
turned towards humanity is allowed to be 
foul, Alas! our Blumines, as well as 
their lovers; are too often trained to 
mercenary living; and the Teufelsdrickhs, 
of whom there is one somewhere in each 
of us, go wandering homeless through the 
land. There is no true and lasting love 
of man for woman and woman for man 
that does not live in mutual bearing of 


the world’s burdens and mutual seeking 
for God’s guidance. All else in the 
relations of married life, if not thus 
inspired, is of time, and with time will 
pass away. Thus is it better that 
Teufelsdrockh should wander uncom- 
forted than that he should be comforted 
with a toy or a sweetmeat. 

Forlorn and lonely did Teufelsdréckh, 
and Thomas Carlyle, and each of us who 
has faced the realities of existence 
honestly for himself, wander through 
earth and sky ; and he saw strange cities 
and many people; and sometimes Nature 
soothed him ; and ever was there the bond 
of silent sympathy with the needs and 
labours and sorrows of mankind, and a far 
off yearning towards their joys. The 
world-sorrow mingled with his personal 
disappointments and perplexities ; but he 
kept his troubles to himself and wandered 
as a spectator who, apart from the throng, 
philosophises silently to himself on destiny 
as seen in others and perplexingly felt in 
himself. Morbid feelings and deep spiri- 
tual yearnings after the infinitely good and 
great were almost inseparably mingled. 
Far, far did he wander; but could not 
escape from his own shadow. In all this 
wandering he was a son of Time, though 
his meditations sought Eternity. He 
had not yet learned the truth, which 
became one of Carlyle’s landmarks—* The 
end of man isan Action and not a Thought, 
though it were the noblest.” <‘ Aimless 
discontinuity,’ “nebulous envelopment,” 
nevertheless “a progressive and growing 
spiritual nature,” are his. Without definite 
hope ordefinitefear ; yet is divine life work- 
ing in- him ; for though the universe should 
b2 found to be void of life, of purpose or 
volition, yet would he have truth at any 
cost—‘‘ Truth though the Heavens crush 
me for following her: no Falsehood though 
a whole celestial Lubberland were the 
price of Apostacy.” Though reward and 
punishment were annulled, or worse, fol- 
lowed on the wrong side, yet was the ever- 
lasting law of right and wrong in the 
heart: they were not the same; but right 
was ever right and wrong was always 
wrong. And Destiny could not doom him 
not to die. Thus in the gloom, fearful, 
with vague apprehensions, unsatisfied, not 
understanding either himself or the world, 
overburdened in thought and feeling, at 
last, one day, he turns upon his moods 
and asks: “ What art thou afraid of ? 
Death? Though it be Death and all that 
Devil or man can do against Thee, art not 
Thou a child of Freedom who can suffer ? 
Let it come: I will meet it and defy it!” 
With defiance he shook base fear from him, 
“The everlasting No” had permeated his 
being, making him feel fatherless, outcast, 
in a Devil’s universe. In native strength 
he arose and conquered : “ I am not thine, 
but Free, and for ever hate thee.” 

The pilgrimages continue, but with 
some incipient purpose in them; and 
meditations on what may be seen by the 
wandering imagination, whether in a 
wandering or stationary body, lead out 
more into the world, and away from the 
self-centred burden. Yet is there large 
measure of indifference. With infinite 
love and infinite pity he regards his 
fellow-men, and begins to measure more 
truly their littleness and their greatness, 
and to learn that there is a way out of 
many of life’s discontents and troubles 
and reverses, by reducing demands rather 
than expecting an ever-mereasing supply 
of wants. By renuncjation Life really 
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begins. He has a gospel of action: “ Do 
the duty that lies next.” Complain not of 
circumstance : the ideal is in thyself to 
shape with it the actual. Live out your 
best: conditions are the material upon 
which you have to work. Thus the soul 
learns its own creative power. ‘“ The 
everlasting no” is denied: ‘ the ever- 
lasting yea” is affirmed, and brings light 
and joy. ’Tis useless to sigh for a perfect 
workshop and a perfect material with which 
to work. Here and now is your work, 
which is to turn the imperfect, chaotic, by 
laborious activity, somewhat nearer to the 
ideal and, so far as you can see, perfect 
kosmos, whose disparity with the present 
conditions has been the ground of your 
despair and lamentation. That same dis- 
parity is the measure of the deep need for 
your work, the token which cnce seen can 
never more be honestly denied, that there is 
work for you to do, to which you are 
called by God,— 

“Do not linger in the darkness ; God is 

waiting, friend, for you.” 
PRIESTLEY PRIME. 


LITERATURE. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE HERBAR- 
TIAN PRINCIPLES OF TEACH. 
ING.* 


TEACHERS, past, present and future, 
have to thank Miss Dodd fora valuable and 
interesting book. Full it is, as an egg, 
of meat; and, mindful of teachers’ scant 
leisure, moderate in bulk. Very valuable 
are the mottoes with which each division 
of the work is enriched; and one saying 
(p. 9), ‘‘to use words without understand- 
ing them is an intellectual immorality,” 
is unsurpassed as a maxim of pedagogic 
ethics. 

Chapter I. gives Herbart’s noble asser- 
tion, “The one swpreme aim of education 
is the development of moral character” ; 
and the great purpose of the book is to 
show how this aim may be reached, “ by 
instruction which makes for character.” 
Chapter II. on True Interest, as. that 
towards which all instruction should work, 
is full of-wisdom. False “interests” of 
prizes and penalties are dropped by our 
author as extinct barbarisms. Would that 
the fact were so! Surely in another form 
of words this agrees with Froebel’s idea of 
the teacher’s function to find out what the 
child can do, and set it to do that. It 
will like to do whatsoever you wish, if the 
matter is cut fine enough and brought 
close to the fibres of its intelligence. The 
“content” of the child’s mind, the fruit 
of “intercourse and experience ” (Herbart), 
the unpurposed education of circumstance 
and environment (Froebel),is the starting- 
place. The rules of the road are those 
familiar maxims: from the Known to the 
Unknown ; from the Easy to the Difficult ; 
from the Concrete to the Abstract; so 
easy, so far-reaching, and so imperfectly 
obeyed. 

Chapter III. is rich in suggestion and 
warning ; showing the wonderful range of 
this content, and the need of teaching, for 
its arrangement—correction—completion. 
Chapter IV., examining studies with a view 
to the ethical purpose, puts History as the 


* “Introduction to the Herbartian Principles 
of Teaching.” By Catherine J. Dodd, Day Train- 
ing Department, The Owens College, Manchester. 
Sonnenschein and Co. 4s, 6d, 


most important study. But history proper 
is surély for upgrown students, not for 
children. Is not history, as conveyed in 
the usual text-books, full of that “ intel- 
lectual immorality”? which uses words not 
understood ? But story made vivid with 
objects offered to the faithful eye, illus- 
trated by the pupils’ hand-work, can 
bring elements of virtual, essential history 
to the mind of children. “Fables ”’— 
known ‘to be among the most ancient 
fossils of literature—should commence 
what might be called, in Pestalozzian 
phrase, an A BC of the science of man. 
“Hairy tales” might succeed; “tales” 
connected with names of real persons—let 
us say, legends—should follow ; and next 
trwe stories of men, women, and events, 
would form a bridge to the reading of 
works of the great historians, which is the 
porch of historical study. Here, truly, we 
find instruction whose use might ‘‘ make 
for character.” Each story would be dis- 
cussed by the class as to its meral truth 
and worth, and thus help to draw soundly 
and well each child’s ethical “ circle of 
thought.” : 

Chapters IV. and V. contain wealth of 
material for any one who will use the step- 
ladder sketched above (or improve it) ; 
while in the last three chapters we -find 
“Schemes ” worked out witha fulness and 
delicacy which render them studies of 
method. The “Armada” is. good; 
“Columbus” still better; ‘ Robinson 
Crusoe,” perhaps, best of all. Through 
what, malign accident the “Choice of 
Paris” has been introduced among stories 
designed forchildren of six—orany—years, 
we cannot conceive. Moral development 
being the supreme end of education, we 
protest solemnly against offering to 
children any matter, classical or romantic, 
whose substance under whatever beauty of 
form outrages the essentials of Christian 
morals. This does not mean mutilating 
literature. What children read for them- 
selves does not hurt, but slips aside un- 
felt; while that which we—parents or 
teachers—give, or choose for them, is 
driven home by the weight of our 
authority. 

Chapter VI., on Natural Science Study, 


though not so rich in help for the teacher. 


who is seeking a more excellent way than 
rote or cram, as are the chapters on 
Humanistic Studies, contains bright hints 
of a “Good time Coming,” when school 
journeys shall form a portion of every 
scholar’s holiday: when Heimat-kunde, that 
is “ home-geography,” knowledge of the 
child’s immediate surroundings; of the 
school-house and ground; owr village, the 
near hill, the river that runs by, shall take 
place of, or at least precede the topography 
of Madagascar and Nova Zembla. 

“They who are not against us are for 
us.” All who labor for true education— 
that “for want whereof,” as Milton 
wrote in 1641, ‘all Britain perisheth ” ; that 
“ behind which,” as Immanuel Kant said, 
“hides the hope of. the perfection of man- 
kind ”’—are allies. Friedrich Froebel is my 
master. His motto, ‘Harmonious develop- 
ment of the gifts which every child of 
God brings with it into this world,” is 
for me complete and final; not opposed to 
but embracing Herbart’s “supreme aim” 
of moral development. Words fail to 
express Herbart’s zeal for the true good 
of man. Believing education to be the 
best means to this end; as did Froebel, his 
soul was in education, as truly as was 
Froebel’s. Wherein do they differ? Not 


in the “good will” of their souls, but i 
the forms of their thought, through which 


this enthusiasm of humanity works in the 


world of real life. 1 will touch slightly 
upon three points, wherein the Herbartian 
theory seems to me erroneous or defec- 
tive. ; 

To. Froebel, children are “ plants which — 
my Heavenly Father hath planted ”—in- 
finitely more varied in their qualities than 
the subjects of the Vegetable Kingdom! 
The true teacher sees to. it that all plants 
have what all plants need, then lets all 
grow in their own way with as little inter- 
ference as may be; but—nachgehend— 
following humbly, he observes with 
reverence how individuals differ in dis- 
position, or faculty, and gives to each the 
help needed by its peculiar nature. _ Her- 
bart (p. 18) says: “The mind has’ no 
innate natural talents or faculties what- 
ever.” His teacher, by processes which, 
irreverently described, resemble the put- 
ting of valuable matters into a casket, or 
arranging specimens in a cabinet, is to 
“form the mind.” “ Herbart (w.s.) considers 
ideas and shows how they make the mind.” 
Were this working hypothesiscorrect,might _ 
we not expect all these similar subjects, — 
similarly treated, to come out identical? ~ 
But they come out endlessly diverse. 
Next I miss, in the Herbartians, distinct 
recognition of a truth most earnestly 
asserted by Frvebel: that bodily work— 
productive labour—is essential to com- 
plete unfolding of the human being. Our 
book shows that the Herbartians have 
learned, whether from practice or from 
Froebel, the worth of his most pregnant 
motto: ‘ Learn by doing.” They set their 
pupil to work—to see with eyes and make 
with hand, concrete forms or signs of the 
abstract thoughts they are aiming to reach, 
and find Its ideas hereby cleared and ~ 
widened. But preparation for life in this 
workaday world—helps to learn the 
duty and diguity of toil—so vividly pre- 
sented by Froebel, seem absent from 
Herbart’s purview. 

Were I set to put into one sentence the 
most momentous truth about education, 
learnt from children during fifty or sixty 
years of practice, my reply would be: 
“Children educate one another.” Beyond 
all other means or appliances for the 
attainment of the most momentous ends 
—for character—‘“ common” education 1s 
the one specific. A benevolent up-grown 
despotism to “see fair’ —to keep order— 
and the like, may be assumed ; although 
children left too much to themselves often 
come out better than those too much 
“managed,” whether harshly or indul- 
gently. This fundamental truth I find 
conspicuously absent from the system of 
Herbart, who, without children of his 
own, and never having taught a class, ~ 
lacked that rough and ready everyday 
experience, for the want of which, perhaps, 
the deepest and most far-fetched philo- 
sophy cannot wholly compensate. 

As an inveterate humorist, I humbly 
offer two small comparisons of, or for, the 
Herbartian ‘“ movement in education.” 
It reminds me, first, with its “big words” 
of “apperception,” ‘‘ concentration,” 
‘“‘method-wholes,” and ‘culture-periods ” 
of the Ptolomean Astronomy with its 
cycles and epicycles, beside the simplicity 
of Newton, 


“All the rhetorician’s rules 
Are little but to name his tools,” 


says (Hudibras) Butler. Yet more do 
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the Herbartians remind me of the Neo- 
Platonists of the second and third cen- 
turies, who, when Christianity to the 
“superior” eye had began to grow at once 
worldly and vulgar (if the words are not 
synonymous !), endeavoured to patch up a 
religion out of the tatters and patches of 
the old, and show it to be better than the 
New. We that have spent our lives in 
training children, and lack not an Apostolic 
readiness to ‘magnify our office,” shiver 
at the very thought of engaging to “ form 
“the child’s mind,” or ‘constructing Its 
circle of thought,” or make Its character. 
We use every means, neglect no precau- 
tion, think nothing unimportant that affects 
the child—corporeally, mentally, spirit- 
ually—and pray we may do no harm; but 
having done our best, we will not take 
blame, or claim merit, whether our pupil 
turn out a Seneca or a Nero. 

Could I venture to hope for any in- 
fluence on my fellow disciples of Froebel, 


' I should earnestly commend to their study 


this little work, because it shows so well 
how a genuine intellectual and moral 
training may proceed upon lines different 
from ours. Were there any chance of my 
being listened to by Herbartians, I should 
exhort them to study Froebel. 

Witiram H. Herrorp. 


ee 


IS NATURE CRUEL.* 


Mr. Crowruer Hirst has collected 
together from public sources and private 
letters a number of expressions of personal 
experience from persons who have been 
attacked by wild beasts, and who un- 
doubtedly would have suffered no more if 
they had actually been killed. Almost all 
of these confirm Livingstone in his opinion 
that death by the claws and fangs of a 
wild beast is almost painless. Two speak 
of great pain, but it is momentary 
“intense pain and then—blank.” “TI 
certainly felt the most awful pain I have 
ever experienced while she [the tiger] was 
biting my neck, but not afterwards, so far 
as I can remember.” Captain Noyes, who 
was knocked down by a lion and had his 
hand bitten in two places, was not con- 
scious of any pain whatever, but “ felt 
just as if I had been bowled over in a foot- 
ball match and nothing more.” 

William Judge, a trainer in a wild 
beast show, who was fearfully mauled by 
a lion, says he felt no pain “at the time” 
—that is to say, he would have felt none at 
all if he had really been killed outright. 
All the pain came afterwards; and he 
adds the quaint explanation: ‘The doctors 
said it hurt so much that I could not feel 
the pain then.” 

Mr. Baker and Mr. Heath, superin- 
tendents of police in India, give several 
instances of natives badly wounded by 
wild beasts who apparently suffered no 
pain at all at the time. 

Mr. Hirst argues that it is not reason- 
able to suppose that a mouse killed bya cat, 
a bird killed by a hawk, a seal killed by a 
bear, or any other animal slain and eaten 
in the great struggle for existence, suffers 
more than a man killed by a lion ; and that 


» the pain in Nature caused by the struggle 


for existence is very slight. 

There are usually two fallacies in the 
estimation of the amount of pain that any 
creature, whether man or wild animal, 


* “Ts Nature Cruel?” A partial answer to the 
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suffers in given circumstances. First of 
all we are liable to think of the pain as 
increased in proportion to the amount of 
force used in- producing it. The pain 
caused by the stroke of a lion’s paw is 
thought of as immensely greater than that 
which is given by the scratch of a cat. 
The shock of any kind that kills is 
imagined to be painful in proportion 
to its violence. Happily, however, the 
violence that we expect to produce pain 
does, as a matter of fact, produce uncon- 
sciousness. The man who is stunned by a 
blow feels nothing, and the sense of horror 
or great excitement of any kind annuls 
the physical senses even if it does not pro- 
duce actual unconsciousness. 

There is a curious phenomenon among 
some of the lower animals, usually spoken 
of as pretending death in order to escape 
from their enemies. Many kinds of 
beetles and small animals if touched 
become quite still and rigid as if dead. It 
is scarcely possible to suppose that they 
are conscious, but by an act of will main- 
tain this death-like appearance. They are, 
doubtless, unconscious at the time, and if 
devoured in that state have absolutely no 
sensation. It is reasonable to suppose that 
to a considerable extent the senses are 
numbed in all cases, even of the higher 
animals. 

Another fallacy arises from the suppo- 
sition that all the present and after effects 
of pain must be worse for the sufferer than 
for the spectator. In some respects the 
very reverse of this is true. In all cases of 
violent injury or wounds, the impression 
on the mind of the spectator is more pain- 
ful and lasting than on the sufferers, 
Everyone must have had opportunities of 
noticing how a schoolboy of very ordinary 
courage and patience will joke about his 
wounds, at the time when his mother or 
sisters are in actual suffering at the sight 
of them, 

Of course it is possible for persons to 
become accustomed and, therefore, com- 
paratively indifferent to anything, and 
surgeons and nurses happily are not per- 
manently: troubled in mind by all the 
wounds they see; but take two persons 
equally unaccustomed to such things, one 
of whom has his leg taken off and the 
other of whom stands by and sees it done, 
and in after years it will be found that it 
is the spectator who has the most vivid 
and painful recollection of the operation. 

Wild animals have none of these feel- 
ings. When a single individual is struck 
down by a beast of prey or snapped up by 
a bird, probably no other animal is con- 
scious of its fate. When a hawk swoops 
down on a flock of small birds and strikes 
one of them, the rest do not stop to see 
it being eaten and mourn its fate, and 
fear that their own turn will come, and 
flit about for the rest of their lives with 
a sad memory in their hearts and a daily 
fear for their own safety. They do not 
even see what actually happens; they are 
away and out of sight in a moment, just 
as much frightened as if a passer-by had 
clapped his hands at them, and no more. 

In considering the animal world we 
must always beware of crediting the 
inferior animals with the sensations that 
we should have, or think we should have, 
in similar circumstances. Some few of 
the domestic animals share, no doubt, in 
the more distinctly human feelings. The 
horse and the dog more especially we have 
to some extent humanised. We _ have 
wade them our companions, and we are 


bound to treat them as such. Nor is any- 
thing to be said in defence of cruelty 
which we inflict on any of the wild dumb 
animals. But they have a kingdom and 
a law of their own. Its ideals are 
strength, and skill, and beauty, and these 
win in the struggle, just as surely as 
justice and love win ultimately among 
men. Love, indeed, has its place among 
them also. 

Granted that a world which lives by 
movement and change and the alternations 
of birth and growth and decay and death 
is not in itself an evil, itis difficult to 
imagine one that should have a larger 
proportion of life and vigour and happi- 
ness, and a smaller proportion of pain than 
this one of ours has in what we call iis 
lower strata of existence. The insect that 
floats about in the sunshine till it is 
snapped up by a bird, if such an organism 
can be said to be capable of happiness, 
has had a perfectly happy life, absolutely 
free from all suffering or pain, and cer- 
tainly in its instantaneous death cannot 
feel as much pain as a man feels when he 
pinches his finger. And in the higher 
ranks of purely animal life, each individual 
has for the most part from its birth to its 
death one long succession of gratified 
desires or successful exertions, until at the 
last it is struck by a sudden blow of its 
captor, or creeps numb and almost uncon- 
scious to some hiding-place to die. 

Mr. Hirst’s little book is a sound con- 
tribution to the problem of suffering in 
Nature as apart from those sufferings which 
are peculiar to man, or the pain that man 
deliberately inflicts on his fellow-creatures, 
whether of his own race or of the races of 
animals that are subject to him. It does 
not pretend to solve what is called the 
problem of evil, even in regard to the 
existence of physical pain alone, but it 
affords those who love Nature, and are in 
close sympathy with all the joy and beauty 
of her life, a sound argument in her 
defence against those who ignorantly 
defame her. F. H. Jones. 
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THE MAYOR OF BATH. 


TE citizens of Bath are called upon to 
mourn the loss of their Chief Magistrate, 
and the congregation of the Trim-street 
Chapel, a life- long member and a very 
faithful friend. Alderman John Ricketts 
died on Thursday evening, July 13. From 
the time of his election as Mayor, in 
November last, his health had been fail- 
ing, but with quiet persistence and 
uvfailing courage he fought against the 
encroaching disease, fulfilling all the 
duties of his office so long as strength re- 
mained, and to the last caring for the 
interests of the city. Only a month before 
the end, he held a civic reception, and 
two days before he died was earnestly 
discussing business with some of his oldest 
friends. His parting was without pain 
and in perfect peace. 

John Ricketts was a native of Bath, 
having beep born there Dec. 5, 1837, 
and the whole of his active life was spent 
in the city. On leaving school he was 
articled to the late Mr. R. H. Hellings, and 
was admitted as a solicitor at the age of 
twenty-two. Alwaysan earnest politician, 
he was for twenty years Agent of the 
Liberal party, and was one of the original 
members of the National Liberal Club. 
In 1874 he entered the City Council, and 
served for various terms, becoming Chair- 
man of the Surveying Committee, and in 
1897 an Alderman. By his wide and 
intimate knowledge of municipal law, his 
great practical abilities and grasp of 
finance, he rendered distinguished services 
to the city. Inspired by an address which 
he heard from Richard Cobden nearly 
fifty years ago, Mr. Ricketts, in 1870, with 
two other friends, founded the Bath 
Liberal Building Society. The great 
prosperity of this society was largely due 
to his capable management as solicitor, 
and the gratitude of the members was 
expressed last March by a presentation at 
the twenty-ninth annual meeting. Mr. 
Ricketts was for many years a Freemason, 
and held high office in the Society. 

Following in his father’s steps, he was 
throughout his life a member of the 
congregation of the Trim-street Chapel, 
of which he was a trustee. For many 
years he served as secretary to the congre- 
gation, and it had been one of his 
cherished hopes, which death has now 
prevented, to invite the members of the 
Corporation to accompany him in civic 
state to his own place of worship. 

Sympathetic reference to the Mayor's 
death was made last Sunday in churches 
and chapels throughout the city. The 
rector of Bath, preaching in the Abbey 
Church, paid a warm tribute to the 
courage and persistency with which the 
deceased had to the last given himself to 
the duties of his offics, and expressed the 
conviction that he would hear the ‘“ Well 
done” for services faithfully performed 
and faithfully finished. — 

At Trim-street Chapel! the Rey. F. W. 
Stanley preached from 2 Cor. iv. 18, and 
in the course of his sermon made the 
following allusions :— 

“We have lost from our own congrega- 
tion during the past week one who for a 
lifetime has worshipped within these walls, 
one who has 
energy at his command for tLe well-being 
of this city. Suffering and weakness, 


given without stint the |The old lore shall look 
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borne with a fortitude seldom seen, have 
ended at last in the calm of death. And 
sorrowful hearts are left to marvel that 
the manly strength, so-lately exercised, 
should now be gone. . Happily after 
death it is the custom of our nation to try 
generously to realise how much they owe 
to the departed, and how strenuously the 
hands now quietly folded once battled in 
the fray. We know with how persistent 
a determination, and with how much 
ability John Ricketts worked. The force 
he put into things which he thought 
necessary and right, is a matter of 
common notoriety. There are men before 
the public whose aloofness renders 
them but poor helpers of such as most 
need them. Let it be remembered that 
all might approach him and try to secure 
his championship. Long will the city look 
before it finds another to fill his place. 
But overshadowing the recollection of 
tasks that had become habitual, is the 
thought of the office he held. During 
nearly three centuries, only twice before, 
if I mistake not, has death summoned a 
Mayor of Bath in the period of his rule. 
How ill do death and the symbols of 
power accord! Never is our mortality 
brought more forcibly home to us than 
when all the pomp of our civic and 
national life surround the dead, The 
panoply of state seems to encompass a 
shadow. The strength behind the things 
visible, and which gave them reality, is 
struck down. What can appear endur- 
ing ? Authority and control are brought 
low, as the breath of the angel of darkness 
falls. And yet those symbols, dishonoured 
and valueless though they seem, represent 
a sway mightier than that of death. They 
tell of justice and right, thank God! in 
England. They are not emblems of the 
rule of the flesh—but they declare that 
though menu arise and pass away, the fast 
resolves of God are unchangeable.” 

The funeral took place on Monday 
afternoon, and was of a public character. 
At the Guildhall the cortége of private 
mourners was joined by members of the 
Corporation and other public bodies, and 
proceeded to the Abbey Church, where a 
memorial service was held. At the 
Locksbrook Cemetery a further service 
was held, conducted by the Rey. F. W. 
Stanlzy, who delivered a short address. 
Among the floral tributes was one 
from the Corporation, which during 
the service in the Abbey Church 
was hung over the Mayor’s chair—a 
magnificent wreath or chaplet, composed 
of honesty and marguerite daisies, with 
the symbolic interpretation, “Honest as 
the day.” 


Gop does not send us strange flowers every 
year, 
When the spring winds blow o’er the 
pleasant places, 
The same dear things lift up the same fair 
faces, 
The violet is here. 
Tt all comes back, the odour, grace; and 
hue ; 
Each sweet relation of its life repeated, 
Yo blank is left—no looking-for is cheated, 
It is the thing we knew. 
So after the death—winter, it must be— 
God will not put strange signs in heavenly 
places ; 


out from the old 
faces, 
I sia!] have thee,—Selecte Jl. 
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He that has. an eye and a heart can pi 


even now say: Why should I falter? 

Light has come into the world; to such 
as love Light, so as Light must ‘be loved, 
with a boundless all- doing, all-enduring 
love. For the rest, let that vain struggle 
to read the mystery of the Infinite cease 
to harass us. It is a mystery which, 


through all ages, we shall only read here 


a line of, there another line of. Do we 
not already know that the name of the 
Infinite is Good, is God? Here on earth. 
we are as Soldiers, fighting in a foreign 
land; that understand not the plan of the 
campaign, and have no need to understand 
it; seeing well what is at our hand to be 
done. Let us do like Soldiers ; with sub- 
mission, with courage, with a heroic joy. 

““Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do 
it witb all thy might.” Behind us, behind 
each one of us, lie Six Thousand Years of 
human effort, human conquest: before us 
is the boundless Time, with its as yet 
uncreated and unconquered Continents 
and Eldorados, which we, even we, have to 
conquer, to create; and from the bosom 
of Kternity there shine for ,us celes- 
tial guiding stars.—Carly yle’s. Essay on 
“ Oharacteristics,” 1831. 

Our Life is compassed round with 
Necessity; yet is the meaning of Life 
itself no other than Freedom, than 
Voluntary Force; thus have we a war- 
fare ; in the beginning, especially, a hard- 
fought battle. For the God-given man- 
date, Work thow in Welldoing, lies mys- 
teriously written, in Promethean, Pro- 
phetic characters, in our hearts; and 
leaves us no rest, night or day, till it be 
deciphered and obeyed ; till it burn forth, 
in our conduct, a visible, acted Gospel of 
Freedom. 

Fore-shadows, call them rather fore- 
splendours, of that Truth, and Beginning 
of Truths, fell mysteriously over my soul. 
Sweeter than Dayspring to the Ship- 
wrecked in Nova Zembla; oh! lke the 
mother’s voice to her little child that 
strays bewildered weeping, in unknown 
tumults ; like soft streamings of. celestial 
music to my too exasperated heart, came 
that Evangel. The Universe is not dead 
and demoniacal, a charnel-house with 
spectres ; but God-like, and my Father’s ! 


Phares is In Man a fichier ‘iat Love of 
Happiness: he can do without Happiness, 
and instead thereof find Blessedness! 
Was it not to preach forth this same 
Higher that sages and martyrs, Poet and 
the Priest, in all times have spoken and 
suffered ; bearing testimony, through life 
and through death, of the God-like that 
is in Man, and how in the God-like only 
has he Strength and Freedom? Which 
God-inspired Doctrine art thou also 
honoured to be taught; O Heavens! and 
broken with manifold merciful Aftlictions, 
ever till thou become contrite, and learn 
it! O thank thy Destiny for these; 
thankfully bear what yet remain ; thou 
hadst need of them; the Self in thee 
needed to be annihilated. By benignant 
fever-paroxysms is Life rooting out the 


| deep-seated chronic Disease, and triumphs 


over Death. On the roaring billows of 
Time, thou art not engulphed, but borne 
aloft into the azure of Eternity. Love 
not Pleasure; love God, This is the 
Evegiastine. Yea, wherein all contradic- 
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tion is solved ; wherein whoso walks and 
works, it is well with him. 


Conviction, were it never so excellent, is 
worthless till it convert itself into Conduct. 
_ Nay, properly Conviction is not possible 
till then ; inasmuch as-all Speculation is 
by nature endless, formless, a vortex amid 
vortices: only by a felt indubitable 
certainty of Experience does it find 
any centre to revolye round, and_ so 
fashion itself into a system. Most true 
is it, as a wise man teaches us, that “Doubt 
of any sort cannot be removed except by 
Action.” On which ground, too, let him 
who gropes painfully in darkness or un- 
_ certain light, and prays vehemently that 
the dawn may ripen into day, lay this 
other precept well to heart, which to me 
was of invaluable service: ‘Do the Duty 
which lies nearest thee,’ which thou 
knowest to be a Duty! Thy second Duty 
will already have become clearer. 


The Situation that has not its Duty, its 


Ideal, was never yet occupied by men. 


Yes here, in this poor, miserable, ham- 
pered, despicable Actual, wherein thou 
even now standest, here or nowhere is thy 
~ JTdeal: work it out therefrom ; and work- 
ing, believe, live, be free. Fool! the 
Ideal is in thyself, the Impediment, too, is 
in thyself : thy Condition is but the stuff 
thou art to shape that same Ideal out of : 
what matters whether such stuff be of 
this sort or that, so the Form thou give it 
be heroic, be poetic ? O thou that pinest 
in the imprisonment of the Actual, and 
criest bitterly to the gods for a kingdom 
wherein to rule and create, know this of a 
truth: the thing thou seekest is already 
with thee, “here or nowhere,” couldst 
thou only see ! 


Produce! Produce! Were it but the 
pitifulest infinitesimal fraction of a Pro- 
duct, produce it in God’s name! Tis the 
utmost thou hast in thee; out with it 
then. Up, up! Whatsoever thy hand 
findeth to do, do it with thy whole might. 
Work while it is called To-day, for the 
Night cometh wherein no man can work.— 
Carlyle’s “ Sartor Resartus,” 1833-4. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
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[The Editor is not responsible for the opinions 
expressed by correspondents. LETTERS CANNOT BE 
INSERTED WITHOUT THE WRITER'S NAME; and all 
private information should be accompanied by the 
name and address of the sender.] 


ELDER SCHOLARS, A CORREC- 
TION. 


Srz,— Unfortunately I did not see your 
issue of July 8 in time to ask the favour 
of your immediate correction of an error 
concerning the real drift of my remarks 
at the recent Teachers’ Conference at 
Oxford. 

I am represented as saying that our 
efforts at retaining our young people were 
disappointing, and as I am mentioned as 
coming from Bristol, many of your readers 
would naturally regard my, words as 
reflecting on our work there. But my 
sole purpose was to encourage my fellow- 
teachers by the assurance that although we 
in common with other places had in times 
past suffered from this leakage, we seemed 
at Lewins Mead to be actually solving this 
very serious question. Throughout last 
winter the efforts of our minister have 


been persistently and successfully ad- 
dressed to the young people amongst us, 
to our elder scholars and our teachers, 
with the result that at the present time 
the evening congregations are very largely 
comprised of such, and it was largely for 
the purpose of considering the plans we 
had adopted under Mr. Blatchford’s 
guidance and others that were suggested 
that led to a second conference on the 
subject. 

Thanking you for the opportunity of 
making this correction in justice to our 
teachers and our minister. 

Jennie M. Newman. 

Bristol, July 18. 
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MUSIC IN OUR CHURCHES. 

Srr,—The study of some anthems of 
comparatively simple structure would be a 
great gain to our country choirs. Permit 
me through your columns to ask for sug- 
gestions. Asan example, there is a very 
fine anthem by T. P. Ryder, a celebrated 
Boston (U.8.) organist. It is entitled 
“Hear my Prayer.” This lovely com- 
position is easily learned, and the fact 
that it has an andante movement tells in 
favour of its study by country and mission 
choirs. 

After the first few bars, the words which 
follow are those of the well-known hymn 
“Rock of Ages.” <A slight paraphrase of 
this hymn would, doubtless, meet the 
requirements of our churches in the 
matter. E. Rarrensury Hopass. 

Newark, July 14. 


THE CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


THERE is in our house a photograph 
from a picture by Fra Angelico, in which 
he shows a lovely peaceful place with 
grass and flowers, where angels welcome 
into heaven the mortals who come from 
earth. Every mortal who comes is wel- 
comed by an angel, who receives him 
when he arrives. There are many mortals 
arriving, and all are embraced and led 
away to where they join a circle, hand in 
hand, with an angel and a mortal alter- 
nately. As I looked at this picture I 
thought of the words, “There is joy in 
heaven over one sinner that repenteth’’; 
for though I do not know that those 
people were specially sinners, the whole 
picture made one feel peace and joy— 
“Joy in heaven.” 

Can mortals, then, give joy to those ia 
heaven 

Ts not heaven quite happy, and can we 
make any difference ? 

Whom do we think of as in heaven ? 
Is it not our dear ones who have died ? 

One has parted with his mother. When 
she was with him, was not her one desire 
and hope for him that he should be good ? 
Was she not grieved when he did wrong, 
and glad and thankful when he did right ? 
And the love and longing in her heart for 
him did not change when she went to 
heaven. Would it make no difference to 
her, as she watched her child from heaven, 
whether he were good or bad? Would 
not even heaven seem sad to her if he 
were wicked—if he were a “sinner” 
—as earth was dark and sad to her when 
he sinned when she was on earth? If he 
realised that he made even heaven sad to 
her by his sin, he could surely never sin 
again. 

But if he does sin, and ifherepents, Jesus 


says that then there is joy in heaven; the 
sorrow is turned into joy. And the 
sorrow and joy are not only with the 
mother or father, sister or brother, or 
friend who is gone to heaven. There is 
the “ Father in heaven ”’ who, because He 
loves His children, shares the sorrow or 
the joy, according as they are sinful or 
good. And if they repent /—why, there 
is joy in heaven because His child returns 


| to the loving God who is all goodness. 


And what does it mean—* to repent” ? 
It does not mean ouly to feel rather sorry 
for what we have done, and to wish we 
had uot done it. It means to feel so sorry 
that we lorg to make amends for our 
wroug-doing. We cannot undo it—that 
can never be ; but we will try with all our 
might to prevent the harm that it will do. 
The prodigal son in the story said: “T 
will go to my father and will say unto 
him, Father, I have sinned against heaven, 
and before thee.’ But that was not all 
he said; he goes on, “And am no more 
worthy to be called thy son: make me 
one of thy hired servants.” That is true 
repentance, when we are anxious not only 
to do something so difficult as to own that 
we did wrong,butalso to beg to be taken back 
on any terms however humble. And as 
in the parable the father was so glad, so 
the Father in heaven must be glad, and 
there is joy m heaven over the sinner that 
repenteth. Is it not wonderful to think 
that our little doings here must make a 
difference to those who are in heaven, and 
to God Himself ? 

There was a family who used every 
Sunday evening to gather round the 
piano: father, mother, and clildren all 
joined in singing hymns—one of them 
playing the piano for them all to sing 
to. The children used to ask for the 
hymns that were their special favourites. 
One little boy was there, with sunny face 
and curly golden hair. He used to ask 
for the hymn, “There was joy in 
heaven!” Do you knowit? If not, you 
can find it in “ Hymns for the Christian 
Church and Home.” That was _ his 
favourite. It was soon his turn to go 
there, and to find the Joy in heaven which 
he loved to think of when he was on earth. 
Did he, too, learn that— 

*« There is joy in heaven ! 
There is joy in heaven, 
When the sheep that went astray 
Turns again to virtue’s way ; 
When the soul, by grace subdued, 
Sobs its prayer of gratitude 
Then is there joy in heaven!’ 

When the glowing evening sun shines 
into the room where that picture hangs, 
and lights up the lovely angels and seems 
to make them smile as each one receives 
the mortal as he “lands alone upon that 
shore,” J remember that little boy, and: 
think of the “Joy in heaven.” 

GERTRUDE MARTINEAU. 


Eprs’s Cocoa.—GRaTEFUL AND COMFORTING.— 
‘*By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutri- 
sion, and by a careful application of the fine pro- 
perties of wel!-selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has pro- 
vided for our breakfast and supper a delicately 
flavoured beverage which may save us many heavy 
doctors’ bills, It is by the judicious use of such 
articles of diet that a constitution may be gradually 
built up until strong enough to resist every tendency 
to disease. We may escape many a fatal shaft by 
keeping ourselves well fortified with pure blood and 
a properly nourished frame.” —Civil Service Gazette. 
—Made simply with boiling water or milk.—Sold 
only in packets and pound tins, by Grocers, labelled 
—‘'James Epes and Co. Lid., How.copathic 
Chemists, Londen.” 
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AS ANOTHER SEES US. 


Our attention has been called to two 
articles on ‘‘ Unitarianism,’ by the 
Ven. J. W. Diceiz, Archdeacon of 
Westmorland, in the April and May 
numbers of The Churchman, a monthly 
magazine edited by the Archdeacon of 
Lonpon. Mr. Dieenz, who was 
formerly vicar of Mossley Hill, Liver- 
pool, enjoyed, while in that city, the 
friendship of many Unitarians, and 
was honoured among them for the 
breadth of his sympathies and_ his 
interest in good works of various kinds. 
He speaks, therefore, with some per- 
sonal knowledge of the people with 
whose religious beliefs he undertakes 
to deal, both in the way of description 
and of criticism, and we find in his 
articles, what indeed we fully expected, 
a serious, liberal-minded, and sym- 
pathetic tone, while, at the same time, 
there is much, both in the description 
and the criticism, the justice of which 
we find it impossible to admit. 

But before referring any further to 
the main subject of these articles we 
must enter an emphatic protest against 
Mr. Diaaun’s reference tothe Socinians. 
Modern Unitarians he rightly dis- 
tinguishes from Socinians; but when 
he charges these latter with systematic 
disingenuousness and unworthy subter- 
fuge in the doctrinal language they 
employ and in their use of the Bible, 
surely he is speaking at second hand, 
and adopting without examination the 
opinion of prejudiced ecclesiastical 
historians. Of both Lanius and 
Fausrus Socrnus we have received a 
very different impression from the 
masterly sketches of their life and 
teaching, based upon first-hand know- 


ledge of the sources, contributed by 
the Rev. ALEXANDER GorDon in 1879 to 
the last volume of the Theological 
Review. Of any one who pays serious 
attention to Mr. Draeun’s articles we 
have the right to ask that he will also 
read Mr. Gorpon’s two articles on 
‘‘The Sozzini and their School.” 

We have been much interested in 
Mr. Diceun’s attempt to describe 
Unitarianism. The term, he says, as 
indicating doctrine, is vague and wide, 
‘ranging from simple Deism to ap- 
proximate ‘Trinitarianism.” ‘“‘ Unit- 
arianism is a temper, not a creed; a 
leaven, not a Church; a subjective 
rather than an objective faith ; more a 
system of negations than of positive 
beliefs.” But, having said so much, 
Mr. Dirac proceeds to make some 
very definite statements as to what 
Unitarians-do and do not believe. All 
Unitarians, we are told, disbelieve in 
the Catholic and Apostolic doctrine of 
the unity of Gop. : 


What Unitarians believe in is not the 
unity—for unity implies undivided plural- 
ity—but the single absolute oneness, the 
uni-personality, of God. The orthodox 
faith is that the Godhead is a Unity; 
Unitarians believe that God is a Unit. 


Whata unity of “ undivided plurality” 
in Gop may be we do not pretend to 
understand, nor do we find in that 
revelation, to which Mr. DreeLr would 
have us submit, any reference to it; but 
when we are told that we believe in Gop 
asa ‘‘ Unit,” we reply with all respect 
that our critic is playing with words. 
We do not so think of the Infinite and 
Kternal, neither do we commit the 
folly of supposing that we can com- 
prehend the One, who comprehends all 
that is, but is comprehended of none. 
But we have learnt with Jesus to trust 
in Gop, and to love Him as our Father 
in heaven. The doctrine of the Lord’s 
Prayer, which was sufficient for the 
Master’s life and death, we think 
should be sufficient for our needs, and 
for several generations, in lowly dis- 
cipleship and earnest service, our people 
have found it so. We are not anxious 
to engage in further speculations regard- 
ing Gop, which, as Mr. Dicene himself 
says (with the point of the reproach 
turned against us), ‘‘ when not rooted in 
spiritual experience are necessarily 
unfruitful.”’ - 

The grounds of our objection to the 
doctrine of the Trinity are not correctly 
stated. It is not true that we refuse to 
bow before mystery and adore the Un- 
searchable. The revelation of Gop is 
that in which we desire absolutely to 
rest ; but if must be actual, spiritual 
revelation, and not the report of what 
finds no answering witness of the 
Spirit within. Humbly to bow before 
the mystery of the Eternal is some- 
thing very different from accepting on 
outward authority propositions concern- 
ing Gop which are self-contradictory. 

We are further told that ‘Hach 
Unitarian congregation is strictly a 
vague concourse of individuals bound 
together against orthodoxy by an in- 


determinate number of negations,. but 
bound together amongst themselves by 
—nothing.”’ We will not reply, ‘An 
enemy hath said this,” we will simply 
set over against such a statement a 
different view from within the fellow- 
ship of those congregations. Mr. 
Diceue has very fairly described the 
Unitarian’s dislike of dogmatism, and 
is aware of the unwillingness of many 
Unitarians to form themselves into a 
separate ‘‘ Unitarian Church”; but 
he does not sufficiently realise what 
the religious life of those congrega- 
tions which are now popularly known 
as Unitarian, has been and is. Many 
of them were once Trinitarian in the 
form of their belief where now they are 
Unitarian ; and yet from generation to 
generation there has been a continuous 
religious life of sincere worship and 
seeking for the light. The fundamental 
principle of freedom, untrammelled by 
dogmatic fetters, has made this pos- 
sible, and preserves for them -the open 
future. To say that beyond their re- 
pulsion from the dogmatism of ortho- 
doxy ‘‘ nothing” unites the members 
of such congregations, is to deny their 
trust in Gop and the reality of their 
worship. The fact, however, is that 
union for the great end of spiritual 
worship has proved to be a surer bond 
than any attempt at dogmatic uni- 
formity ; and such [ree Churches as 
are true to their ideal live in the 
strength and the joy of surrender to 
the living Gop. 


Mr. Dieetz makes generous acknow- 
ledgment of the services rendered by 
Unitarians in their devotion to intel- 
lectual progress and their ethical 
enthusiasm, and notes also the spirit- 
ual advance marked by the teaching of 
Cuannine, THom, and Martineau. His 
conclusions are summed up in the 
following passage :— 


In the past, Unitarianism has done 
glorious service to the Church in claiming 
for reason an honoured place in religion ; 
it remains for the Church in the future to 
show Unitarianism that the sweetest of all 
forms of reasonableness is an intelligent 
reverence for Revelation. Unitarianism 
has also done grand service to the Church 
in emphasising and bringing into promi- 
nence the humanitarian aspects and duties 
of Christianity ; the great importance of 
righteousness in religion, of the claims of 
personal liberty as a moderating influence 
upon central authority, of the rights of 
conscience to be heard in the discussion of 
creeds, of the necessity of morals to the 
life of faith. It now remains for the 
Church to extend among Unitarians the 
primary claims of Godwardness in 
religion, to show that true Christian 
morals begin with duties to God, 
that the best way to serve man is first to 
serve God, that holiness is the highest 
form of righteousness, that he worketh 
best who prayeth best, that they who most 
love God also most love man, that where 
the spirit of God is, there, and there only, 
is perfect liberty, and that all true dogmas, 
even the dogma of the Blessed Trinity, 
when vitally incorporated into human con- 
sciousness, are not mere functionless 
opinions, but the most effectual of all 
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instruments for exalting and redeeming 
and hallowing humanity. 


As to this, we do not think it can 
be now justly charged against Unit- 
arians that they are unwilling to learn 
from “the Church,” or from any 
other religious teachers, in whom they 
recognise the tones of sincere spiritual 
conviction. Hlements of spiritual 
truth have been incorporated, we doubt 
not, even in ‘‘ the dogma of the Blessed 
Trinity,” though the outcome may 
prove to be very different from what 
Orthodoxy now contemplates. We 
make no claim to be the only people, 
but desire to be counted among the 
earnest seekers of the truth. That our 
devotion is not as ardent as it might 
be we are quite ready to admit, but we 
do not think that Mr. Dieene does 
justice to the ‘‘ Godwardness” of our 
religious life, nor to the inwardness of 
our ethical ideal. What hoe says of 
Unitarian morality made us think of 
another famous Archdeacon of his own 
Church rather than any of our teachers. 
We certainly should expect to find far 
more adherents of a utilitarian theory 
of morals within the Hstablishment 
than among present-day Unitarians. 
It is true that we find our immediate 
duties in the midst of human life, but 
their deepest significance is in the 
Divine intention moving in them all; 
for not one of them but looks Godward 
and is consecrated as our FatrHeEr’s 
will, From Mr. DiaatE we should go 
back to ConmripGH, assured that ‘he 
prayeth best who loveth best,” and 
that there is no rightful separation 
between love and duty, both to Gop 
and man. 

Having noted the spiritual progress 
of the present century in the line of 
our teachers, from Priestiey’s “‘ Insti- 
tutes”? to Marringav’s ‘‘ Endeavours,”’ 
Mr. Dicatr, looking forward another 
hundred years, expects that if our 
progress is maintained, and ‘‘if also 
during the same period the Church 
continues in her present pursuit of 
sound learning and spiritual enlighten- 
ment,’ Unitarianism, except in the 
breasts of isolated individuals, will 
have ceased to exist. What may have 
happened by the end of the next 
century to “‘ Unitarianism,” and to the 
creeds of the Church and the Act of 
Uniformity, we are not anxious at 
present to inquire. But our faith is 
that the life of those Free Churches, 
which are now the spiritual home of 
Unitarians, will be still maintained, 
only in the fellowship of a far greater 
company, under whatever name, with 
a richer measure of devotion and of 
beneficent activity in the world. And 
we may hope that the Church of Eng- 
land also, born into a new freedom, 
may be of that company, living in the 
strength of the Sprrir, not under 
sacerdotal rule, and that, in a truer 
sense than ever before, the religious 
life of this nation may be gathered into 
one spiritual communion, and may 
avail to make of this kingdom the 
Kingdom of our Gop. 


THE PULPIT. 


————— 


THE CHURCH AND NONCON- 
FORMITY.* 


BY THE REV. H. SHAEN SOLLY, M.A. 


Hearken unto me, ye that follow after 
righteousness, ye that seek the Lord: look 
unto the rock whence ye were hewn, and to 
the hole of the pit whence ye were digged.— 
Isaiah li. 1. 7 

‘No one can complain of lack of 
interest in religion at the present day, 
but we have often reason to com- 
plain of lack of understanding. To 
understand the present situation, we 
should know how it has grown out of the 
past. The history of religion in England 
ought to be known, it is so interesting and 
instructive, so deeply interwoven with our 
literature and our politics, that is, with 
the nation’s life of thought and life of 
action which have made us what we are. 
This history ought to be learned in our 
schools, and studied in our colleges. 
What there is in it doubtful or obscure 
ought to be investigated by learned and 
impartial scholars. The. broad facts 
about which no reasonable doubt exists 
ought to form part of the common 
heritage of knowledge among the people. 
If this were so, when questions of disputed 
politics arise, as now in connection with 
the rating of tithe, or about ritualism or 
disestablishment or religious teaching in 
Day-schools, then, in meeting these 
difficulties, we should proceed on a basis 
of sound and widespread knowledge. 

There is another question of still more 
personal interest to those whom I am now 
addressing, a question that you have to 
settle for yourselves and your chil- 
dren, and that is, whether you will 
belong to the Church of England as 
by law established, or whether you 
will belong to the Nonconformity which in 
so many instances was founded by your 
actual forefathers : and this you cannot 
rightly judge without knowing the history 
of religion in this land of ours. Our Non- 
conformist ancestors made great sacrifices 
for their faith. We, who inherit their 
chapels and their traditions; we, who 
are their spiritual descendants, and in 
many cases are flesh of their flesh and 
bone of their bone, we ought at least to 
understand intelligently why they made 
these sacrifices, and whether the struggle 
in which they were engaged is really over 
and the victory won, or whether the fight 


‘still continues, and there is tae same need 


as ever for faithful service in the field, 
and still the call for sacrifice. This last is 
a point of extreme importance for many of 
us to-day. Some seem. to doubt whether 
there is anything left worth struggling for. 
There has been so much softening down of 
the old hard dogmas. There is now so 
little preaching of hell-fire. The doctrines 
of the Trinity and of the Atonement are 
now set forth in such different terms from 
what was common formerly. There is so 
much shaking of hands over the old 
division walls—that many are inclined. to 
doubt whether any divisions are worth 
keeping up, at any rate at the cost of 
much self-sacrifice; if it is not best to 
go with the great majority, probably to 
join the Church of England with all its 
enormous advantages, pecuniary, fashion- 
able—yes, and also devotional and 


* A Sermon preached at Newbury on Irriday 


| afternoon, July 7th. 


spiritual ; many ask if the time is not come 
to cease caring for the flag which once 
rallied so many brave lovers of truth and 
freedom. Before deciding this question 
we ought to know the history of our 
national religion. 

For wy own part, Iam grateful to the 
Evangelical Free Church Councils for so 
rigorously excluding us from their fellow- 
ship. We do not hold their Creed, and 
could not unite with them on a theological 
basis without playing fast and loose with 
the plain meaning of words. Once there 
was little difference between English Pres- 
byterians, Independents, and Baptists; we 
ought to know the history and the mean- 
ing of the difference which now cuts us off 
from their communion. 

It is, then, for this knowlelge that I 
plead to-day. We cannot afford time to 
dwell now on the earlier portion of this 
history. Let us come at once to the ques- 
tion of most vital. interest to us—What 
was the Reformation in England? Of 
course, in its larger aspect, the Reforma- 
tion sprang from the Revival of Learning, 
and was part of that new birth through 
which modern culture and civilisation have 
emerged from medizyalism. But how did 
this Reformation specially affect England ? 
We do not always remember that the first 
Article in Magna Charta secures the 
Church of England in its ancient. rights 
and privileges. In time of King John, 
the Church existed in England as a 
supreme self-governing power, alongside 
of the State, acknowledging the Headship 
of the Pope at Rome, but accepting the 
final authority only of a General Council, 


composed of all Christian bishops. <A 
General Council was fully competent 
to depose a’ Pope. This was the 


Holy Catholic Church of the Middle Ages. 
What brought about the Reformation in 
England? It came about because King 
Henry VIII. wished to divorce his wife, 
and could not get the dispensation he 
required from the Pope. There was no 
doctrinal change during his reign. The 
dissolution of the Monastic houses and 
the translation of the Bibles into Enelish 
were accomplished; but beyond this 
nothing was done save the change of 
headship from the Pope to the King. 
But that change practically meant the 
entire abolition of the ancient rights and 
privileges of the “Church in England 
secured by Magna Charta. Henceforth it 
is a question of the personal religion of 
the English Sovereign, with the acquies- 
cence of the servile Parliaments which 
registered the will of those imperious 
Tudors. Under Edward VI. the prin- 
ciples of the Reformation, imported from 
abroad, made great progress in high 
quarters, without much affecting the 
beliefs of the bulk of the people. There 
was popular rejoicing when Queen Mary 
ascended the throne and _ restored 
Catholicism. But the blood of the 
martyrs is the seed of the Church. Those 
burnings alive at Smithfield did what 
nothing else could have done in the space 
of four years; and when Elizabeth became 
Queen, popular rejoicing was still louder 
over the banishment of the Papal Legate, 
and all England came together as one 
man to resist the invasion threatened by 
the Spanish Armada. Elizabeth, how- 
ever, was very far from being a thorough 
Protestant; and the alterations of the 
Prayer-book settled in her reign left it a 
poor, half-hearted compromise, less in 
accord with the ‘new religion than 
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it had been at the close of her brother’s 
reign. She could not do without Protes- 
tant support in her struggle with the 
Pope and Philip of Spain; but she went 
no farther in this direction than she was 
obliged, and when the House of Commons 
passed a Bill carrying’ a little further 
forward the principles of the Reformation, 
she sharply told the members of the House 
that she, the Queen, was settled in her 
religion, and would not be disturbed. 
That was the Reformation in England, 
essentially political, not a religious move- 
ment, just guided and regulated accord- 
ing to the personal predilections of the 
reigning monarch. Can we wonder that 
religious reformers were not satisfied with 
what was done? The conflict was inten- 
sified in this way. Those most deeply 
committed to the principles of the Re- 
formation during the reign of Edward VI. 
fled beyond the seas when Mary came to 
the throne. Abroad they sought the 
society of their co-religionists. Many 
“went to Geneva, where they found Calvin 
at the zenith ‘of his power. In 1553 he 
had just burned Michael Servetus. Calvin 
had done two things for the Reformation : 
he had systematised its theology, and he 
had organised its worship and relations 
with the State. In 1558, when Elizabeth 
became Queen, these exiles returned to 
England, having seen at Geneva a work- 
ing model of what they conceived a 
Christian State should be; and_ bitterly 
were they disappointed with the 
miserable compromise which was all 
they could secure from Queen Elizabeth. 
They had hopes of better things from 
James I. for he had been brought 
up under the Presbyterianism established 
in Scotland by John Knox. But this bring- 
ing up had only taught James to dislike 
Presbyterianism and prefer Episcopacy. 
‘“No Bishop, no King,” became his motto. 
He liked the courtly prelates who assured 
him of his divine right to rule. At 
length came Civil War ; and Puritanism, 
after suffering 100 years of persecution, 
rose to power under Cromwell. But 
Puritanism triumphant did not make 
itself popular; it was too harsh and 
gloomy for the national temperament, and 
Cromwell’s death was followed by the 
great reaction of the Restoration. \ So we 
reach 1662, the day of Black Bartholomew, 
when 2,000 of the noblest clergymen who 
ever served the Church of England 
resigned their livings, and made Noncon- 
formity the permanent condition of fully 
half the English nation. 

Do we clearly realise why the 2,000 
made so great a sacrifice for truth and 
righteousness? They would not declare 
their unfeigned assent and consent to 
everything contained in the Book of 
Common Prayer—that compromise of con- 
tradictory propositions! They cared too 
much for truthfulness. Then, many of 
them had been ordained after the Presby- 
terian fashion by the laying on of hands 
of their brethren—after the manner 
recognised in the New Testament, before 
Bishops were supposed to have any 
spiritual powers different from those of 
other Elders—and they would not submit 
to be re-ordained as priests by a Bishop, 
and so implicitly confess that their former 


ministrations had been afraud. Do these 


scruples seem to us too slight? Shall 
we regard as morbid that voice of 
conscience which bade them go out and 
suffer? 8,000 Nonconformists died in the 
horrible gaols of those days under 


Charles II. Remember how they felt 
that they were carrying on the struggle 
of the past 100 years for a real Reforma- 
tion, which should make the Church of 
England a true Protestant Church. That 
is what they tried to do; that is what they 
failed to do; that is what they have left 
for us to do. The fight they fought is not 
yet over. Everyone of the superstitions 
and abuses which vex the souls of good 
people now with these ever-recurring 
ecclesiastical crises is the natural and 
inevitable consequence of something 
against which those brave forefathers of 
ours uttered their protest and offered 
their noble sacrifice. 

The Act of Uniformity, passed in 1662, 
established a compromise which no man 
could accept who had a high regard for 
truthfulness. The Thirty-Nine Articles 
are essentially Protestant; and the High 
Churchman, the Anglican Catholic, as he 
now likes to be called, has always had to 
explain them away in an unnatural sense. 
But the Low Churchman, the Evangelical, 
has to put still greater violence on the 
plain meaning of words every time he 
uses the Baptismal Service. That service 
declares, plain.as words can make it, that 
all men are born in sin and that the 
Sacrament of Baptism saves the child 
from.the wrath of God; that pouring water 
on the brow of the baby, who should not 
be more than a fortnight old, and uttering 
the triple formula of Christian Baptism, 
performs the essential act of Regeneration 
and makes the Christian. Now, every Evan- 
gelical believes, as a fundamental principle, 
that no religious act can -have any effect 
unless it is accompanied by an act of con- 
scious faith on the part of the recipient. 
Hence the practice of adult baptism by all 
the. most thorough-going -of the early 
Reformers. Have we not a right to be 
surprised that more Evangelical clergymen 
have. not. resigned their livings because 


they cannot conscientiously continue to 
use the Prayer-book ? 


At the present day, there is much out- 
ery against High Churchmen, who are 
often told that they ought to join the 
Church of Rome. We may. wish this 
were true, but it seldom is.. Those who 
say this are generally ignorant of the 
facts. The High Churchmen have incom- 
parably the best mght of any of the three 
parties, to remain in the Church so long 
as the Prayer-book remains what it is. 
There are many things that matter little— 
vestments, candles, incense. There is one 
in which everything is involved, and that 
is the question of the priesthood. Are 
the only lawful ministers of the Christian 
Church those men who have been duly 
ordained as priests by a properly conse- 
crated Bishop? The Prayer-book says: 
“Yes.” Have these priests certain 
spiritual powers possessed by no one else 
—the power to consecrate the elements at 
the Lord’s Supper, the power to give 
absolution and declare the Divine for- 
giveness of sin? The Prayer-book says 
they have. In the fundamental contro- 
versy of principle between the Protestant 
teaching of Justification by Faith, 
and the ‘Catholic teaching of puri- 
fication by Sacramental ceremony, the 
Book of Common Prayer is clearly, dis- 
tinctly, on the side of Catholic ceremony. 
Her solemn service for the Ordering of 
Priests is unmistakeable and most im- 
pressive.. Those who regeive this Order 
of Priesthood are told:—“Receive the 
Holy Ghost for the office and work ofa 


priest in the Church. of God, now com- 
mitted unto thee by the imposition of our 
hands. Whose sins thou dost forgive, 
they are forgiven, and whose sins thou 
dost retain, they are retained; and be 


thou a faithful dispenser of the Word of 


God, and of His Holy Sacraments.” That — 
is what you are deliberately supporting 
if you support the Church of England. 
Sometimes there is a special outery against 
the Confessional; but provision is 
made for that in the Prayer-book in con- 
nection with the Communion Service and 
the Visitation of the Sick; and a con- 
scientious priest, anxious to know whose 
sins he should forgive and whose 
sins he must retain, may well think that 
the best way to find out is to hear con- 
fession. 

For seventy years the High Church 
party has been gaining ground in the 
English Church. There has been an on- 
ward movement, and then a pause, and 
then another onward: stride, but the 
ground gained is always in the same 
direction ; and that is because the most 
earnest, conscientious, Church clergymen 
are the priests who feel that this Church 
is theirs, and who have a right to feel so 
while the Act of Uniformity remains the 
law of the land, establishing the Prayer- 
book in its present form. If you dread 
and dislike the claims of the priesthood, 
if you think that you can see in Romanism 
the evils to which they steadily lead, then 
be sure of this: that you will never carry 
on the work of the Protestant Reforma- 
tion by conforming to a Church which 
insists that every mimister of religion must 
be a priest, and which is compelled by its 
very constitution to be intolerant towards 
all who are guilty of the sin of schism. 
Only by Nonconformity can you hope to 
influence the destiny of a Church in which 
the best men are bound to take their 
priesthood seriously. 

And finally, what can Nonconformity 
do, if it has itself no trust in truth and 
freedom? What can it do unless it 
recognises the voice of the living God 
as the only seat of authority in religion ? 
Is the Rev. Hugh Price Hughes a good 
exchange for the Pope of Rome? If 
people want human authority, had they 
not better seek it in the most venerable 
Church in Christendom? Who hopes to 
settle difficulties nowadays by the simple 
appeal to the Bible which satisfied the 
early Protestants? It is our Freedom 
which has brought us to the Truth which 
we hold, and which we hold to be Truth, 
because we are free to accept what ap- 
proves itself to our reason, and to reject 
that for which we cannot find sufficient 
evidence. This Truth is popularly known 
as Unitarianism. We did not deliberately 
adopt that name, but we are not ashamed 
of it, and do not mean to abandon it, 
while such an action would be sure to be 
misunderstood. But this we will let the 
world know: our Church-life originated 
in days long before there was any Unit- 
arian controversy, and we have faith that 
it will continue long after this particular 
doctrinal discussion shall -have passed 
away. What we do regard as permanent 
and essential is the principle of the Free 
pulpit, the Open Trust—that glorious 
inheritance from our Presbyterian fore- 
fathers. We would show the Christian 
world that it need not fear Freedom, for 
Freedom is the way to Truth, and Religion 
fears no Truth. When that principle is 
accepted by the Church of God in England, 
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we can cease to be Nonconformists, and 
still remain faithful to-our deepest con- 
victions, and those mighty trusts left to 
us by our ancestors. Amen, 


HIBBERT TRUST. 
TWENTY-FOURTH REPORT OF THE TRUSTEES. 


In presenting their twenty-fourth bien- 
nial report, the trustees have matter of 
more than usual interest to communicate. 

It is now just forty-five years since the 
trusts of Mr. -Hibbert’s deed, which is 
dated July 19, 1847, came into operation 
upon the death of Mrs. Hibbert on 
February 15, 1854. The main object of 
the trusts of the deed —namely, “for the 
spread of Christianity in its simplest and 
most intelligible form,” and the various 
modes in which the trustees, acting under 
the wide discretionary powers which the 
founder so liberally and wisely bestowed 
upon them, are well known and need no 
repetition. During that long period the 
change that has taken place in the liberal 
tendencies of religious thought and opinion 


of this country has been very marked, 


and Mr. Hibbert’s trustees cannot but feel 
grateful to the founder for the part, even 


though it be but a small one, which they, 


through his wise liberality, have been able 
to contribute to this movement. 

It is therefore with peculiar satisfaction 
that they have to announce, and grate- 
fully acknowledge; that during the present 
year they have received a considerable 
addition to their trust funds under the 
will of the late Mr. George*Case. The 
trustees. regard this confidence on Mr. 
Case’s part as an emphatic testimony to 
the wisdom of Mr. Hibbert’s original 
great gift. It has been in loyal execution 
of their founder’s trust that they have 
carried on for so many years their scheme 
for encouraging students of proved ability, 
and in particular of aiding through the 
constitutional effort of Manchester Col- 
lege, now happily settled in Oxford, in 
the spread of “theological knowledge 
without insisting on the adoption of par- 
ticular theological doctrines.” They now 
look forward to a great enlargement of 
their efforts during the vears to come. 

It will perhaps be of interest to record 
in this report a few particulars of the 
history of the founder of the ‘Case 
Fund,” and all the more so because his 
course was spent in quiet and reserved 
devotion to intellectual perseverance and 
continuous Christian benevolence, which 
his habitual modesty concealed too much 
even from his associates and friends. 

Mr. Case was the eldest son of Mr. 
John Deane Case, and grandson of Mr. 
George Case, a gentleman of the old 
school, formerly well known and much 
respected in Liverpool, who was, with Mr. 
William Roscoe; Mr. William Rathbone 
and others, one of a band of cultivated 
liberal friends who joined to institute the 
well-known Liverpool Atheneum, of which 
he indeed was the first President. Mr. 
Case matriculated .at Brasenose College, 
Oxford, on June 9, 1841, at the age of 17. 
He graduated B.A. (First Class in Mathe- 
matics) in 1845, and M.A. in 1848. He 
then became a curate of All Saints’ 
Church, Margaret-street, London. In 
1850, shortly after the publication of 
a sermon* referring to the questions 
afterwards decided in the so-called “ Gor- 
ham. Judgment,” Mr: Case left the 
Anglican Communion and joined the 


Roman Catholic Church. An _— ex- 
tract will sufficiently explain the reason 
for the preacher’s having left the Church 
of England for that of Rome. He says, 
“It has been ruled that the Church of 
Engiand allows her children to hold or to 
deny the doctrine of Baptismal Regenera- 
tion.” ... “The great danger is the 
seeming charity and toleration under 
which the evil is hid... but God will 
not have His Truth simply permitted.” 

Mr. Case appears then to have taken 
refuge in Rome, where he resided for 
some time as a private student, and 
received the degree of D.D. He then re- 
turned to England and was appointed 
rector of the Roman Catholic Church of 
St. Peter at Gloucester, succeeding Canon 
Calderbank, and was himself made a 
canon of the diocese of Clifton. 

During the discussions of the Vatican 
Council he preached a sermon which he 
afterwards also published.t This sermon 
gives sufficient indication that the 
preacher’s position would be critical, if 
the personal infallibility of the Pope 
should be decreed. It contains strong 
protests against the assumption that that 
has been the general mind of the Church, 
and against the urgency of the Ultra- 
montane Press in that direction. He was 
required to retract objectionable opinions 
so expressed, and eventually retired from 
his canonry, his mission, and the Roman 
Catholie Church. 

It does not appear that Mr. Case pub- 
lished any other work than these two 
sermons, which may be regarded .as con- 
scientious and fearless efforts to speak out 
the truth that was in him. No other 
works appear under his name in the 
British Museum. Before he left Glouces- 
ter, he had devoted himself to the com- 
pletion of St. Peter’s Church, and is said 
himself to have added its spire. Roman 
Catholic friends and others still speak of 
lim with deep respect and affection. 
Among other associates he was on terms 
of intimacy with the Rev. Thomas Teggin, 
then the respected Unitarian minister of 
the Barton-street Chapel there, and 
especially with the late Mr. W. P. Price, 
of Tibberton Court. After leaving the 
Church, Mr. Case resided chiefly in 
London, and during his residence there he 
was a frequent guest of Mr. Price’s at the 
half-yearly dinners of the Trust, and 
used to follow with quiet attention such 
speeches as were, from time to.time, de- 
livered on those occasions by such leaders 
as Dr. Martineau, Dr. Sadler, and the 
lecturers and other friends of the Hibbert 
Trust. Doubtless it was his interest in 
the principles of the Trust, and the con- 
fidence he felt in its trustees, aroused by 
those meetings, and by close personal 


intimacy with Mr. Price and others, that 


led him ultimately to leave practically the 
whole residue of his property, subject to 


‘the life interest of his brother, to the 


Hibbert Trustees,—upon, trust to apply 
the income in such manner as they in their 
uncontrolled discretion should think best, 
“for the promotion of Free Thought and 
the search after Truth, and of unfettered 


* “Wailing in the Faith”: a Sermon preached 
in Margaret-street Church, on the 5th Sunday in 
Lent, Mareh 17, 1850, by George Case, M.A., 
Assistant Curate of Margaret street Church, 
London. Masters, 1859. 

+° "Phe Vatican Council, and the Daty ef 
Catholics in regard to it”: a Sermon preached on 
Whit Suaday, 1870, by George Case, V.D., Canon 


‘of Clifton and Missionary Restor 2cf St. Peter's, 


Gloucester, Loagmans, 1870, 


learning and frank utterance on matters 
connected with Religion, or with the 
nature and development and highest cul- 
ture of man.” It may be permitted to 
friendship to record how Mr. Case en- 
deared himself, especially in the freedom 
of private intercourse, by his abundant 
culture, his unfailing courtesy in discus- 
sion (in which he always seemed to under- 
stand the other side), and his kindly 
refinement in every sense. 

When the Trustees published their last 
Report in June, 1897, Mr. Wors!ey Austin, 
Mr. Neander Anderton, and Mr. Joseph 
Warschauer held Scholarships. Mr. Austin 
having taken his M.A. degree at the Vie- 
toria University, the Trustees made him 
their customary present of £50, thus en- 
abling him to spend the last six months of 
his Scholarship, which terminated in June, 
1898, at Harvard University, and leading 
ultimately to his acceptance of an-invitation 
to become Minister of the Unitarian Church 
at Dedham, Mass. Mr. Anderton’s Scholar- 
ship also expired in June, 1898, and he 
shortly afterwards became associated with 
the Rev. C. J. Street in the Ministry of 
Bank-street Chapel, Bolton. Mr. Warschauer 
resigned his Scholarship in December last, 
on his appointment as Minister of the Oak- 
field-road Unitarian Church, Clifton. Having 
previously qualified himself provisionally 
for the Doctor’s Degree of the Philosophical 
Faculty of the University of Jena, the 
Trustees have, at their Meeting this day, 
presented him with the sum of £50 in 
anticipation, and to assist him in the 
expenses he will have to incur in com- 
pleting his Degree. 

No application for a Scholarship was 
received in 1897, but at their Meeting last 
December the Trustees elected Mr. Alfred 
Hall, Student of Manchester College, a 
Scholar for one year with a stipend of £120, 
commencing at this date. 

At their meeting last December, the 
trustees had under consideration a 
memorial from the Committee of Man. 
chester College, calling attentiou to the 
loss the College was about to sustain in 
the resignation of the Rey. J. E. Carpenter, 
M.A., as one of its staff of Professors, 
and suggesting his appointment as Hibbert 
Lecturer on Comparative Religions, a sub- 
ject which he had made peculiarly his own, 
and “of his own motion added instruction 
in it, to the duties undertaken by him” as 
Professor of Old Testament Language and 
Literature. After receiving a deputation 
from the College Committee in support of 
the memorial, the trustees expressed their 
willingness to grant’ the request preferred 
by it, so far as to appoint Professor Car- 
penter Hibbert, Lecturer on the Compara- 
tive Study of Religions for one year from 
this date. 

Last year the trustees received an 
application by Professor Carpenter for 
assistance in the publication of an 
“ Analytical Edition of the Hexateuch,” 
and at their meeting last December they 
resolved to place a sum of £200 at the 
disposal of himself and his colleagues, 
towards the expenses of the work, ex- 
pressing at the same time the hope that 
they might have fifty copies for disposal. 

The trustees have also had before them 
an application, signed by a. large number 
of their former Fellows and Scholars, to 
aid in the cost of publication of works of 
Theological Learning and Free Inquiry by 
scholars of repute, and have intimated 
their sympathy with the object of the 
application and their willingness to con- 
sider any definite proposal. 

The trustees have continued their 
practice of making grants of money and 
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books to their former scholars and others, 
and have recently, on the recommenda- 
tion of the Principal and Professors of 
Manchester College, presented to the 
College Library a number of books for the 
use of its students. 

The trustees record with regret several 
changes in their numbers, both by death 
and resignation, since the date of their 
last report. 

In December, 1897, Mr. Thomas Ashton 
ceased to be a trustee consequent upon 
non-attendance through illness, and at the 
same date Mr. F. Taylor resigned his 
trusteeship. Both these vacancies, as 
well as that caused by the death of Sir 
J. C. Lawrence, recorded in the trustees’ 
last report, were filled up by the election 
of Mr. Walter Baily, Mr. Henry P. Greg, 
and Mr. J. Alanson Picton. Since these 
elections, two further vacancies have 
occurred in consequence of the death of 
Mr. Russell Martineau and non-attend- 
ance of Mr. C. W. Jones. . At a special 
meeting of the trustees last January the 
following resolutions were passed :— 

That this Meeting of Trustees, specially 
summoned for the purpose, desires to 
record its deep regret at the loss which 
the Trust has sustained in the death of 


their late colleague, Mr. Thomas 
Ashton, Although not one of the 


eighteen original Trustees, Mr. Ashton 
was elected a Trustee so long ago as 
June, 1858, and during the whole period 
of nearly forty years of his Trusteeship, 
he was most assiduous in his attendance 
at the Meetings of the Trust, and ever 
manifested the keenest interest in its 
business, which always engaged his 
most enlightened sympathies and the 
full contribution of his thought and 
counsel. His minute attention to the 
financial affairs of the Trust, were as 
noteworthy as his interest in its general 
and ;more special business. In thus 
recording the sense of their own loss, 
the Trustees desire also to express their 
sincere sympathy with Mrs. Ashton and 
the other members of Mr. Ashton’s 
family in the loss they sustained in his 
death. 


That this Meeting of Trustees, specially 
summoned for the purpose, seeks this 
the earliest opportunity, of recording 
the loss which the Trust has sustained 
by the death of Mr. Russell Martineau, 
M.A. In doing so, the Trustees desire 
to record their sincere regret at the too 
early determination of Mr. Martineau’s 
co-operation in the business of the 
Trust, in which he manifested the 
sincerest interest. In thus expressing 
their own regret, the Trustees desire at 
the same time to offer their respectful 
condolence with Mrs. Martineau, Dr. 
Martineau, and the other members of 
his family. 

P. LAWFORD, Secretary. 

London, June 20, 1899. 


However perplexed you may at any 
hour become about some question of 
truth, one refuge and resource is always 
at hand: you can do something for 
someone besides yourself. When your 
own burden is heaviest, you can always 
lighten a little some other burden. 
At the times when you cannot see God, 
there is still open to you this sacred 
possibility to show God; for it is the love 
and kindness of human hearts through 
which the divine reality comes home to 
men. Let this thought, then, stay with 
you: there may be times when you can- 
not find help, but there is no time when 
you cannot give Lelp.—G. 8. Merriam. 
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WORLDLY AND SPIRITUAL LIFE. 


Avra recent meeting in Essex Hall, the 
relations between Religion and Modern 
Civilisation, between Modern Life and the 
Church, were discussed bya layman. Not 
long after I had the privilege to hear a 
discourse on the spiritual life and the 
worldly life by an eminent minister. I 
wish I had some small share of the literary 
power of the Rev. W. L. Watkinson, that 
I might describe the man and his speech. 
The occasion was the weekly midday 
service held at the Central Hall in 
Oldham-street, Manchester—a | service 
organised, I believe, by Wesleyans, but 
conducted sometimes by ministers or emi- 
nent laymen of other evangelical bodies. 
Mr. Watkinson, whois editor of the London 
Quarterly Review, is a tall, thin gentleman, 
with glossy, silken grey hair. His voice 
is manifold but never strong. When he 
read the first twelve verses of the twelfth 
chapter of Romans, he alternated a high 
falsetto voice with one a full octave 
lower; whether this was intentional or 
unconscious, it had not a bad effect in 
the passage chosen. A shrill voice told 
us what we should not do, and a natural 
human voice told us what to do; a shrill 
voice stated the proposition, and a lower 
voice the corollary. From the Bible lesson 
the text was taken, “ Not slothful in busi- 
ness, fervent in spirit, serving the Lord.” 
Would that I could describe that address. 
Would that I could tell those movements 
of the right hand, round and about, here 
and there, sometimes actually explaining 
for us the words which the ear did not 
catch. Would that I could picture that 
beaming face, as the speaker, perhaps con- 
scious that one-half the audience had 
missed the good thing just said, or 
thinking that a good thing was worth 
saying and hearing twice, repeated his 
phrase over again, and gave such a look 
with it that it seemed newer and brighter 
than ever. The purport of the address 
was this, that according to the New 
Testament there is no antagonism between 
the spiritual life and the worldly life. 
The Greeks might consider common in- 
dustry as only fit for slaves ; the Romans, 
like Cicero, might teach that nothing 
respectable ever came out of a shop; but 
the New Testament makes no such mis- 
take. It does not depreciate the worldly 
life in contrast to the ascetic: it does not 
depreciate the worldly life in contrast to 
the ecclesiastic. The spiritual hfe has to 
be perfected by means of the worldly. 
This thesis was illustrated by references to 
art, music, and poetry, and it was shown 
that an “ intellectual monk,” one who kept 
himself aloof from realities, could not pro- 
duce pictures, music, or poems that should 
have lasting worth and power. The illus- 
trations were beautifully worked out, and 
most effectively spoken ; but it was some- 
what jarring when the speaker alleged, as 
the opinion of critics, that Beethoven’s 
music became wooden towards the last (1 
believe I caught the word correctly) on 
account ,of his deafness; and again it 
jarred one to hear, on the authority of 
similar critics, that Muilton’s latest poems 
lacked fidelity to Nature, because Milton’s 
long blindness had hidden Nature from 
him. I cannot set my authority against 
that of those great men—the unnamed 
erities—but I would rather have lost two 
points than have made them so. 

By and by the thesis correlative to that 


worldly life must be perfected by means of 
the spiritual. This, too, was as aptly illus- 
trated. It was urged how great a debt 
civilisation. owes to intellectual trans- 
cendentalism. A Secularist was quoted 
who likened the Christians who yearn for 
the unseen to a child crying for the moon. 
That child crying for the moon, said the 
lecturer, is the type of modern civilisation. 
Sir Isaac Newton held out his hand and 
cried for the-moon, and when he grew up 
he got it! One of the lecturer’s most 
applauded utterances (for people ap- 
plauded with as much freedom as if they 
were ina theatre) was his reply to Pro- 
fessor Seeley’s complaint of Religion being 
overweighted with the thought of the 
future life. The comparison of the 
influence of the Future Life idea with the 
influence of the Sun was an inimitable bit 
of rhetoric which must be heard and seen 
to be appreciated. 

On the whole, two reflections predomi- 
nate. First, a regret that Mr. Watkinson 
was not a Unitarian, or at the very least, 
a Stanleyite Churchman, because then he 
might have lost a certain hardness of 
judgment. Professor Seeley who dis- 
tinctly claimed, in his Preface to -“« Natural 
Religion” (2nd edition), to be a Christian 
was as distinctly set forth by Mr. Wat- 
kinson as not a Christian. Second, one 
listens with some surprise to an address 
upon the relation of the spiritual and the 
secular life, from one of the most eminent 
preachers in the body whose main work is . 
considered to be the saving of souls; an 
address, too, intended to be listened to by 
business men, and not in it one hint that 
business men, as such, have need of 
special warnings and admonitions; not 
even a word on the authority of nameless 
critics that certain business customs are 
unkindly, and certain other ones un- 
scrupulous and unjust. Nay, the general 
impression was that the best possible 
business city was working in harmony 
with the best possible Church, and both 
the Church and the world are rapidly 
ripening for heaven. The Benediction, 
after such a discourse, must have deen 
pronounced and received with much com- 
fort to speaker and hearers. 

J. Ruppue. 


YORKSHIRE UNITARIAN SUNDAY 
SCHOOL UNION. 


Tue thirty-second annual meeting of 
the Yorkshire Unitarian Sunday School 
Union took place on Saturday last at 
Bradford. 

There was service in the Chapel-lane 
Chapel at 3.45, the sermon being preached 
by the Rev. A. W. Fox, of Todmorden, 
who, in speaking of Sunday-school work, 
especially emphasised the necessity for 
Bible teaching. 

At the close a collection was made on 
behalf of the funds of the Union. Special 
music was sung by the choir. 

After tea in the new and commodious 
schoolroom, a public meeting was held in 


‘the Channing Hall, the Rev. E. Crrupia 


Jones (in the absence of the retiring 
President, the Rev. J. G. Slater) pre- 
siding. Among those present were a 
number of ladies from various schools in 
the Union (school workers and friends), 
the Revs. Charles Hargrove, A. W. Fox, 
John Fox, J. H. Green, W. H. Eastlake, 
J. Ellis; Messrs. B. Boothroyd, G. Har- 


enunciated above was insisted on: that the | greaves, R. Silson, J. Harrison, F. G. 
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Jackson, W. Heeley, H. Dyson, P. R. 


. Jackson, Fred. Clayton, HE. Hill, Charles 


Stainer, Cave, Wadsworth, J. H. Brook, 
W. F. Ferro, &. The Rey. J. A. Pearson 
(Oldham) and Mr. G. Whitfield were the 
delegates from the Manchester District 
and the North Midland Associations 
respectively. 


The report, which was of an encouraging 
character, showed an increase in the aggre- 
gate number of scholars compared with that 
of the preceding year, there being also 571 
scholars over sixteen years of age as against 
554 last year. The schools were generally 
well staffed by earnest and efficient teachers, 
the good work being done in the schools 
being of a satisfactory character. The Con- 
ferences had been highly appreciated, some 
interesting papers having been given during 

the year. The examinations had also been 
a success, 344 scholars having presented 
themselves against 262 the previous year. 
Taken altogether, the report was con- 
sidered very satisfactory, the state of the 
finances being equally gratifying, though 
more good work might be accomplished if 
the funds would allow. 


The CHarrMan, after extending a most 
hearty welcome to Bradford, moved the 
adoption of the report and balance-sheet. 
He considered the report most encouraging, 
satisfactory, and straightforward. He felt 
convinced that excellent work was being 
done by the Union—work which it were 
impossible to set forth in a report. The 
increase in the number attending our 
schoo}s was cheering, and especially so 
was the fact that there was an increase in 
the number of scholars over sixteen years 
of age. He looked upon it as a duty to 
train the scholars under their charge as 
members of our churches, believing that 
it was the main function of the Union to 
endeavour to induce them to join our 
churches, and also-to become good mem- 
bers of society... As regarded the examina- 
tions, he was glad to find that there had 
been an increase in the number of entrants, 
because he felt convinced that good was 
being done by this agency. As one of the 
examiners in a_religious subject, he might 
say that he was proud of the papers he 
had gone through, for not only did they 
show an extensive knowledge of the sub- 
ject, but they were creditable both ~to 
scholars and teachers. Mr. Jones con- 


_ eluded by expressing his pleasure at the 


presence of so many young people on that 
occasion. 

Mr. H. Dyson, in seconding, said he 
thought still more life might be infused 

“into the work of the Union. He was of 
opinion that some plan might be formu- 
lated by which work similar to that which 
had been recently carried out at Oxford 
might be entered upon. He also thought 
more use ought to be made of the lantern 
belonging to the Union than had been the 
case up to the present time. 

The resolution was carried. 

The Rev. Joun Fox having moved, 
Mr. Frep Cuiayron seconded, a cordial 
vote of thanks to the preacher of the 
day,a welcome was offered to the delegates 
from kindred Associations, on the motion 


of Miss Coxtuins, seconded by Mr. J. H. 


Broox. z 

Mr. Wauirriecp, in responding, observ- 
ing that he should like to see a larger 
number of influential members of our 
congregations sympathising with and 
engaged in our Sunday-schools. 

The following resolution was submitted 
by the Rev. Cuas. Harcrove, seconded by 
Miss Brown, and adopted silently :— 


THE INQUIRER. 


That this meeting hereby puts on record 
its grateful remembrance of the late Rey. 
Thomas Hincks, to whose suggestion and 
persevering efforts the foundation of our 
Union is due, he having been our first 
President. 


The Rey. W.H. Hastiaxn proposed, Mr. 
B. Booruroyp seconded, a vote of thanks 
to the past officers, and nominating the 
following for the ensuing year :—President 
Mr. Fred. Clayton; vice-presidents, the 
Reys. C. Hargrove, Ki. Ceredig Jones, J. G. 


Slater, John Fox; Messrs. John Thornton 


and Henry Dyson; treasurer, Mrs. 
Griffith ; secretaries, Messrs. B. Ferro and 
C. H. Boyle; book steward, Mr. P. R. 
Jackson; lantern steward, Mr. Jas. 
Harrison, auditor, Mr. G. Talbot; repre- 
sentative on London S.S.A. Committee, 
Mrs. Rawlings. 

The resolution was carried, Mr. Fred 
Clayton responding. 

The Bradford friends having been 
formally thanked for their hospitality, on 
the motion of Mr. F.G. Jackson, and Miss 
Hupson having replied, the Chairman 
received a similar compliment, and the 
meeting terminated with singing and 
prayer. 


OUR FETE. 


Tue depreciation in value of agricultural 
lands has reduced the income from our 
endowment to less than half its former 
value, and in spite of the splendid efforts 
of our people the chapel finances have 
for some time shown a small balance 
every year on the wrong side. Weare one 
of the feeders of the Unitarian life of the 
towns, since almost all our young people 
drift thitherwards in the end. So as 
each year brings its own burden, and the 
total indebtedness was beginning to alarm 
us, we resolved to wipeit out. That was 
the origin of our féte. Of course, in a 
country place like Tenterden, lying in 
the very heart of “the garden of HEne- 
land,” there are plenty of fields available, 
but by the kindness of one of our sup- 
porters we secured about the best field we 
could possibly have chosen, situated 
within the town itself, having a firm, true 
tennis ground in the centre and a hedge 
of young trees and flowering shrubs to 
surround us with shade and beauty. So 
soon as the idea was fairly floated: every- 
body worked with a-will to secure success. 
Our ladies’ sewing party gave every avail- 
able moment of their time, and every lady 
member of the congregation set herself to 
fashion things of beauty and utility for 
the fancy stall. The Town Clerk printed 
off a huge pile of photographs of the 
most lovely and picturesque bits of local 
scenery; another member of Committee 
undertook the management of an Aunt 
Sally ; his wife took charge of a Bran Pie; 
one lady organised a Second-hand Book- 
stall; Flower and Refreshment Stalls were 
not lacking ; button-hole vendors were in 
evidence ; and a family of sisters actually 
composed, illustrated, and printed a news- 
paper commemorative of the event. <A 
party of fair ladies gave us Romberg’s 
Toy Symphony; an amateur string band 
provided music for our dancing ring; 
and a group of sixteen dainty little 
maidens performed the Maypole dance in 
a manner which did great credit to the 
lady who had trained them. When the 
Féte was opened by. the President of our 
Provincial Assembly, six tents, adorned on 
the outside with bunting and evergreens 
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and loaded in the inside with the product 
of many hours of loving toil, stood ready 
to receive the purchasers, while the short 
and velvety grass was dotted all around 
with intending merrymakers. All through 
the afternoon, in the glad sunshine, groups 
of friends swept through the field, stand- 
ing to watch the children sporting on the 
green, consulting the gipsy in her real- 
istic bower, listening to the music, making 
life bearable with ices or cooling drinks, 
later on joining in the dance, and ever 
and anon turning aside to purchase the 
tempting novelties or needed clothing 
exposed for sale. Here was a tiny little 
maiden hawking about some Persian 
kittens in her doll’s perambulator, and 
there a boy with rabbits slung in a basket 
round his neck, while an even tinier child 
acted as sandwich-man for the Féte news- 
paper.. One could look im no direction 
without being greeted with glimpses of 
the beautiful country side, while a con- 
tinuous ripple of conversation and laughter 
made evident the fact that our féte was at 
any rate a social success. Everyone was 
busy, everyone was happy, and all were 
breathing the purest of air. There were no 
intoxicants, no raffling, no overcharging ; 
yet, when the day’s takings were counted 
up, we found to our great joy that we bad 
gained more than we needed, and were 
secured against a deficit not only for the 
present, but for another year at least; 
which has made us all very eager to press 
our congratulations upon the untiring 
ladies to whose efforts the success of our 
féte is due. Leer, 


Mr. E. H. Corse writes to us from 
Newecastle-on-Tyne, telling of the service 
conducted last Sunday evening by Mr. 
Bipin Chandra Pal at Gateshead. The 
order of the first part of the service was 
by special request that of the Brahmo 
Somaj, and was so impressive that Mr. 
Coysh suggests its adoption by other con- 
gregations, where Mr. Pal may preach. 
The service, for which a printed form was 
used, opened with the following Invoca- 
tion, said by minister and people, all 
standing :— 


Thou art our Father, like a Father do 
Thou teach us wisdom; forsake us not, O 
Father; allow us not to be led into 
destruction, O Lord; O Father, forgive us 
our sins and our ignorance, and fill us with 
only that which is good. 


Then after a hymn, Exhortation by the 
minister, and another hymn, came the 
Adoration, with a few moments medita- 
tion. A note added at the foot said :— 


Inithe liturgy of the Brahmo Somaj, here 
the minister and congregation repeat a 
Sanskrit formula from the Vedas, which may 
be translated as follows :—‘‘ The Brahman 
(the Supreme Being) is absolute Truth, 
absolute Reason, the Blessed, the Good, the 
Infinite and Eternal, the absolutely Holy, 
and the One without a Second,’’ and then 
the minister dwells briefly upon these 
attributes of the Diety. 


Minister and people then said together the 
the following prayer, all standing :— 


From untruth lead us to truth: from 
darkness lead us to ight: from death lead 
us to Life eternal: O, most merciful Lord, 
in Thy great love do Thou keep us for ever. 


After another hymn came the sermon, 
and the service concluded as is usual with 
us, the Lord’s Prayer being chanted 
before the Benediction. 
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NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES. 
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[Notices and Reports for this Department should 
be as brief as possible, and be sent in by Thursday 


Morning. ] 
——$o—— 


Sunday-school Treats. 


Pleasant and successful summer treats are re- 
ported by the Sunday-schools of Ainsworth, 
Chichester, and Stannington, 


a 


Atherton (Chowbent).—A united procession of 
all the Nonconformist Sunday-schools, including 
the Unitarian, which is the largest, and numbered 
520, the Baptists, 460, Wesleyans, Primitives, 
Independents, and Missions, took place on Saturday 
last. Favoured with fine weather, the great pro- 
cession of nearly 3,000 scholars, teachers, and 
friends, with bands and school banners, passed 
through the principal streets of the township, and 
was watched by many thousands of spectators. 
Parents naturally take some pride in dressing their 
children for this procession, and the work of the 
Sunday-school is brought prominently before the 
whole neighbourhood in this united manner. After 
the procession each school passed to its own field 
for tea, &c, 

Deal.—The Rev. T. Shakespeare, of the Home 
Missionary College, after preaching for the last two 
months, has received a hearty invitation to take 
charge of the church for the next six months. The 
chapel has been cleaned and painted, and other 
needful repairs attended to, and the garden planted 
with flowers by a good friend of the cause. Mr. 
Shakespeare has advertised an attractive and help- 
ful series of subjects, and it is hoped that visitors 
staying iu the town will encourage with their 
presence and help the few who stand for Liberal 
Christianity in this fast-growing seaside resort. 

Elland.—On Sunday, July 2, the Sunday-school 
anviversary services were held in connection with 
the above church. Mr. A. Whitworth, of Hud- 
dersfield, gave an address to the scholars, teachers, 
and friends at the morning service; the Rev. 
James Taylor, minister of the church, preached in 
the afternoon and evening. Special hymns and 
anthems were sung at each of the services, and 
collections were taken in behalf of the school funds, 
Oa the following Saturday, July 8, a garden party 
was held at Ivy House. The total receipts of the 
Sunday services and the garden party amount to 
over £11. Apart from the financial result of these 
ser /ices, the late anniversary was one of the most 
successful ever held at the chapel. 

Eyvesham.—Sunday-school anniversary services 
were held at the Oat-street Chapel on Sunday week, 
when special sermons were preached by the Rev. 
F. W. Stanley, of Bath. In the evening a flower 
service was held, in the course of which, while a 
byma was being sung, the children brought up 
offerings of flowers, which were received by the 
minister, and were afterwards sent to London hos- 
pitals. The collections amounted to £5 8s, 

Flagg.—Sunday, July 9, was a red-letter day 
for the little band of faithful Unitarians who hold 
up the torch of rational Christianity at this out-of- 
the-world station in the High Peak of Derbyshire. 
It was the cecasion of the anniversary. The special 
feature was the dedication of a stained-glass window 
erected by the lay-preachers and many friends in 
the North Midland and Manchester districts. The 
subject is Jesus at the Well of Samaria Underneath 
is the inscription “To the Glory of God, and in 
loving memory of Charles Woollen who died 
April 11, 1898, aged 82 years. Erected by many 


friends as a tribute to his transparent goodness, and 


in appreciation of his self-denying labours during 
many years for the congregation worshipping in this 
chapel.”” The Rev. Jvhn Ellis of Upperthorpe, 
Sheffield, who has charge of the chapel since Mr. 
Woollen’s death, was the preacher. He took the 
incident which the window admirably depicts as the 
subject of his afternoon discourse, and showed how 
in many ways it mighc recall features of Mr. 
Woollen’s consistent and gracious life. There were 
good congregations. The afteruoon service was 
attended by many friends from Sheffield. Miss 
Widdowson sang “I know that my Redeemer 
liveth,” with impressive effect. At the evening 
service addresses were given by Mr. S. D. Hall of 
Derby, Mr, 8. A. Gittins of Nottingham, and Rev. 
John Ellis, The chapel was beautifully decorated 
with flowers. 

Gateshead.—On Sunday last Mr. Bipin Chandra 
Pal preached in the Beaconsfield Hall a most 
eloquent sermon on “God and the World.” The 
building was crowded to overflowing. — - 

Horwich.—On Sunday afternoon last. in the 
place of the usual lessons the five delegates whom 
—largely through the generosity of a friend—the 


schools in one of.the growing suburbs. 


school was able to send to the Oxford Summer 


School for Teachers gave reports of their ex- 
periences, impressions, &c. Great interest was 
shown in the proceedings by those present. The 
delegates spoke in the highest terms of the kind- 
ness they, in common with others, had received 
while at Oxford. It was gratifying and delightful 
to know how thoroughly they had grasped the 
essence of the subjects treated ; how, moreover, 
they had been impressed by the beautiful both in 
Manchester College and without its walls, 

Hull.—Mr. B. Nagarkar, who was detained 
in this port by delay of the ship which carries him 
back to Bombay, spoke at the evening service at 
Park:street Church a few farewell words. He found 
in the similar development of liberal religion 
a link between the contemplative East and the 
active West. The Brahmo Somaj resembled the 
Unitarian movement in its substitution of the 
inner for the outer authority, in its progress from 
a starting-point within the pale of orthodoxy, in 
its new reconciliation of religious theory and prac- 
ticalethic. _ He appealed for a closer fraternity 
between the two, in which, said Mr. Nagarkar, the 
East would have perhaps as much to give as to 
gain. 

Kingswood, near Birmingham.—On Sunday, 
July 16, anniversary services were held, when the 
Rev. | Principal Gordon, M.A., of Manchester, 
preached. There were good congregations at both 
services. At the close of the morning service, in 
accordance with an ancient custom, buns were dis- 
tributed to the Sunday-school children. 

Leicester: Free Christian Church.—This 
congregation has just succeeded in selling the pre- 
seat church building, which is situated a short dis- 
tance from the centre of the town, and hopes 
shortly to commence building a new church and 
The sum 
realised, after paying off a mortgage of £300, will 
form a good nucleus of a building fund, towards 
which it is hoped that the support of many friends 
will be received. Mr. Charles Kemp3on has 
generously offered his services as architect. 

London: George’s-row.—The a inual window- 


_gardening show was held at the Mission on July 11 


(Tuesday). By the kindness of Mr. Frederick 
Nettlefold, the plants were judged by his head 


gardener, ‘Mr. Anderson, as usual, and Mr. Nettle- 


fold also sent a large number of beautiful plants to 
be given away as honourable mentions to the ex- 
hibitors. It was the largest and best show held 
for years—over 400 plants being s2ntin. In the 
evening the chair was taken by Mr. Oswald Nettle- 
fold, and the prizes were given away by Mrs. Alfred 
Lawrence. Mr. Spurgeon, assisted by Mrs. Clare, 
amused the audience (which was large) by humor- 
oussongsand duet. The evening ended with a 
speech from Mr, Summers, thanking all those who 
had given their services. 

London : Peckham.—A quarterly meeting of 
the Avondale-road congregation was held on Tues- 


_day, the proceedings being for the most part of a 


social character. An interesting feature of the 
evening was a short but impressive address by Mr. 
Bagg, the doyen of the congregation, whose pre- 
sence after severe illness was most warmly wel- 
comed. He urged the zealous support on the part 
of the congregation, that he himself could no longer 
give to their minister, and especially in the open- 
air services that had been announced that evening. 

London: Wandsworth.—Last Saturday at a 
garden party, given to the members of the congre- 
gation at Oakfield, Wimbledon, by Mr. and Mrs, J. 
FI. Schwann, a presentation was made to Mr. 
Charles Fenton of an address, Sir J. Lubbock’s 
hundred best books and a bracelet for Mrs. Fenton, 
in recognition of his great services rendered to the 
congregation as secretary from 1887 to 1899. The 
presentation was made by Mr. Schwann, on behalf 
of the congregation, and Mr. Fenton having 
acknowledged the gifts, the Rev. W. G. Tarrant also 
added afew words. 

Newcastle, Staff —The 184th anniversary of 
the Old Meeting House was celebrated on Sunday, 
July 9, when two sermons were preached by the Rev. 
Alexander Gordon, M.A., Principal of the Home 
Mission College, Manchester. © The congregation 
was rather small in the morning, but very good in 
the evening. A very pleasing feature of the 
anniversary was the way in which a number of 
friends from various choirs came to assist in the 
‘rendering of several anthems. 

Swansea.—On Sunday, July 9, a special meet- 
ing of the Sunday-school scholars and teachers was 
held in the school-room, when addresses were 
delivered by the minister, the Rev. W. Tudor Jones, 
Mrs. Reid, and Mr. D. Harries, ‘the superintendent 
of the school. Recitations and solos were given by 
the children, and special hymns were sung, under 
the leadership of Mr, Phillip Jones... The attend- 
ance was large. On the following Wednesday over 
100 scholars, teachers, and friends proceeded to 


the Mumbles, and a mest pleasant afternoon was 
spent. Tea was provided at. Bracelet Bay. The 
progress of the school is highly satisfactory. 

Wakefield.—The annual flower services were 
held on Sunday, July, 16 Rev. John Ellis, of 
Sheffield, being the preacher. In the evening he 
spoke to ‘the children on ‘‘ Nature’s Voices.” Special 
anthems were sung at the morning and evening 
services. The singing of special hymns at all the 
services, but especially at the afternoon gathering 
of young people, was most hearty. 

Wareham.—On Sunday, July 9, a flower ser- 
vice was held, the chapel being decorated, and some 
of the best of the flowers were despatched the same 
evening to the Mansford-street Mission, Bethnal 
Gréen. Mrs. William Carter, of Parkstone, occu- 
pied the pulpit, and her thoughtful and earnest 
discourse was much appreciated by all who were 
present. 

Whitchurch.—The annual flower service was 
held in the Church of the Saviour on Sunday, 
July 6, the Rev. W. F. Turland being the preacher. 
The church was very tastefully decorated by mem- 
bers of the guild, and the services were > well 
attended, 


OUR CALLEN DAR. 
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eS It is requested that notice of any alteration 
in the Calendar be sent to the Publisher not 
later than Thursday Afternoon. 


Bermondsey, Fort-road, Upper Grange-road, 11 4.™ 
aud 7 P.M., Rev. HAROLD RYLETT. 
Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
1] a.M. and 7 P.m., Rev. FREDERIC ALLEN. 
Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 
11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. J. Harwoop, B.A. 
Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellésley-rd., West 
Croydon, 11 a.m. and 7 P.m., Rev. J. Pace Hoprs, 

Deptford, Church-street, 11.15 a.m. and 6.30 P.M., 
Rev. A. J. MarcHant. — 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting-hill-gate, 11 a.m. 

_ and7p.m., Rey. F. K. Freuston 

Forest-gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 
1l a.M. and 7 p.M., Rev. H. Woops Perris. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham-place, 
11 -a.M. and 7 P.m., Rev. R. H. U. Broor. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 a.m., Rev. 
Brooke Herrorp, D.D.; and 7 p.m., Rev. Ep¢ar 
DAPLYN. 

Highgate Hill, Unitarian Christian Church, 11am, 
and 7 P.M., Rev. W. JELLIE. 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 4.m: and 
6.30 p.m., Rev. G. DAWES Hicks, M.A., Ph.D 

Kentish Town, Free Christian Church, Clarence- 
road, 11 a.m. and 7 P.M., Rev. A. FaRQUHARSON, 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 a. M. and 7 P.M., Rev, J. EK. 
STRONGE, 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High- styeeb; 
11 am. and 7 P.M., Rev. W. C. Porz. ‘ 

Little Portland-atreet Chapel, near Oxford-circus, 
11,15 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. H. Rawzines, M.A. 

Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal Green, 
11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. W. G. Capman. 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 am. and 6.20 P.M, 
Rev. G. CARTER. 

Plumstead, Common-road Unitarian Church, 11a. M. 
and 6. '30 P.M., Rey. L. JENKINS JONES. 

Richmond Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15 a.m. 
and 7 p.M., Rev. S, FARRINGTON. 

Stepney-Green, College Chapel, 11 a.M., Mr. Luck- 
ING TAVENER, and 7 P.M., Mr. J. FERGUSON, 

Stoke Newington, The Green, 11.15 a.m., Rev. W. 
Woopring, B.AL 

Wandsworth Unitarian Christian Church East-hill, 
11 a.m. and7P.mM., Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A. 
(Bicycles may be housed during service.) 

Wood Green, Unity Hall, 11 4.M. and 7 P.M., Rev. 
Dr. MUMMERY, 


= ee 


PROVINCIAL, 
Baru, Trim-street Chapel, 11 a.m, and 6.80 P.m., 
Rev. F, W. STaNLEY.__ 
BeprorD, Library (side room), 11.15 a.m., Rey. 
; RowLanp HILL, 
Buackroou, Banks-street, North Shore, 10.45 a.m. 
_ and 6. 30 P.M., Rev. W. Binns. 
BLACKPOOL, Unitarian Lay Church, Masonic Hall, 
Waterloo- road, South Shore, 6.80 P.m. 
Bootie, Free Church, Stanley-road, 11 a,.M., Rev, 
D. Davis, and 6, 30 P.M,, Rev. H. W. HAWKES. 
BourNremoutH Unitarian Church, West-hill-road, 
11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. C. C. Cox, 
BRIGHTON, Christ Church (Free Christian), New-road, 
North-street, 11 a.m. and 7 P.mM., Rev. A. Hoop. 
Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 aM. and 
7 P.M., Rev, GEORGE STREET, 
CanTERBURY, Blackfriars, 11 4,™, 
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Derat and Water, Free Christian Church, High- 
st., 11 a.m. and 6.30 p.m., Rev. T. SHAKESPEARE. 

Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. S. Burrows, 

EasTBOuRNE, Lismore-road, Terminus-road 11 A.M. 
and 6.30 P.m., Rev. G. St. Crarr, 2 
GUILDFORD, Ward-street Church, 11 a.m. and 

6.30 p.m., Rev. E, A. VoysEy, B.A., of Reading, 

HorsHaM, Free Christian Church, Worthing-road, 
1] a.m. and 6.30 P.m., Rev. J. J. MARTEN, 

Lezps, Mill Hill, 10.45 a.m. and 6.80 p.m., Rev. 
T. W. FRECKELTON. 

LiscarD (Concert Hall), for New BRIGHTON and Dis- 
TRIOT, 11 A.M. and 6.30P.M., Rev. LLoyp THomas. 

Livereoon, Hope-streetp Church, 11 a.m _ and 6.30 
P.M., Rev. A. CoBDEN SMITH. 

LivERPoon, Ancient Chape: of Toxteth, 11 a.m. 
and 6,30 p.m., Rev. W. J. JUPP. 

LiveRPoot, Ullet-road, Sefton Park, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 p.M., Rev. Dr. Kuzin. Evening, “ The 
Bible and Evolution.” 

Mancuester, Sale, 11 a.m. and 6,30 p.m, Rev. 
J. FORREST, 

MancHEsTER, Strangeways, 10.30 a.m. and 6.30. P.m., 
Rev. W. R, SHANKS. 

Mareate, Forester’s Hall (Side Entrance), Union- 
crescent, 11 a.M., Rev. Jonn Howarp. 

Oxrorp, Manchester -College, 11.80 a.m., Rev. 
J. E. Opcers, M.A. 

PortsmMouTH, General Baptist Chapel; St. Thomas- 
street, 6.45 p.m., Mr. THomas Bond. 

Fortsmouts, High-street Chapel, 11 a.M and 
6.45 p.m., Mr. @. Cosens PRIOR. 

Ramscate, Assembly Rooms, High-street, 6.30P.m., 
Rey. J oHN Howarb, 

Reaping, Unitarian Free Church, London- road, 
11.15 a.m. and 6.30 P.M. 

ScarBorouacH, Westborough, 10.45 a.M. and 7 P.M., 
Rev. E. L. H. Tomas, B.A. 

Soururort, Portland-street Church, 11 a.m, and 
6.30 P.M. 

Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 a.m. 
and 6.380 p.m., Rev. A. E. O’Connor. 

Tunsripgz Weis, Mechanics’ Institute, Dudley- 
road, 11 a.m. and 6.30 P.M, 

York, St. Saviourgate Chapel, 11 a.m. and 6.30 P.M., 
Rev. A. Lazenby, of Glasgow. 


—_——_—_s-—__— 


Capg Town, Free Protestant Unitarian Church, 
Hout-street, 6.30 p.m., Rev. R. BALMFORTH, 


OUTH-PLACE ETHICAL SOCIETY, 

SOUTH-PLACE, FINSBURY.—July 23rd, 

at 11.15, Professor EARL BARNES, “ A Study on 
Children’s Attitude towards Punishment.” 


v THICAL RELIGION SOCIETY, 

STEINWAY HALL, PORTMAN-SQUARE, 

S.W.—July 23-d, at 11.15, Dr, WASHINGTON 
SULLIVAN, ‘The Morality of the Drama.” 


peL PIT SUPPLY.— The Rev. W. 

STODDART, B.A., is at LIBERTY to take 
occasional Sunday duty.—30, West Bank, Stamford- 
hill, London N. 


EDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON 
(ror WOMEN), 
YORK-PLACE, BAKER-STREET, W. 


Principan.—Miss ETHEL. HURLBATT. 


The SESSION 1899-1900 will begin on THURS- 
DAY, October 5th. 

Students are expected to enter their names be- 
tween 2 and 4 on Wednesday, October 4th. 

Further information on application to the 
Principal. 


ANS ease TO LONDON. as small 

but comfortably furnished HOUSE TO LET 
from Aug.’17 to Sept. 2. Terms moderate. Con- 
veniently situated. — Apply by letter to S., 
INQUIRER office, 


MARRIAGES, 


PERRIN—WICKSTEED— On the 8th July, at the Free 
Christian Church, Croydon, by the Rev. J. Page 
Hopps, Charles Seale, second son of Thomas 
Perrip, late of Cheltonville, Addiscombe, to 
Daisy, second daughter of T. Fred Wicksteed, 
of Caerleon, Farquharson-road, Croydon, 


DEATHS. 


Wirxins--On July 15th, at 63, Emerson-road, 
Poole, Caroline Thirza, widow of the late John 
Wilkins, of Poole, aged 71 years, 


LANE CHAPEL, 


CHAPEL 
BRADFORD. 


A. GRAND BAZAAR will be held in the 
CHANNING HALL, adjoining the Chapel, on 
OCTOBER 19th, 20th, and 21st, 1899, to raise 
£500 for the clearing off of the Debt on the New 
Schools, the purchase of a new Heating Apparatus, 
the Renovation of the Chapel, and other purposes. 
The total cost of the scheme will be at least 
£2,000, towards which nearly £1,500 has already 
been raised. 
The Right Hon, Lady O’Hacan and Sir James 
Kitson, Bart., M.P., will open the Bazaar respec- 
tively on the 20th and 21st. _— 
Donations of Goods and Money will be gratefully 
received and acknowledged by the— 
Rev, E, Cerepig Jones, 18, Blenheim-road, 
Bradford (Minister) ; 

Mr. Byron Booturoyp, 37, Mannville-terrace, 
Bradford (Treasurer) ; 

Miss Hupson, 7, Blenheim-road, Bradford, and 
Mr. GatTHORNE HARGREAVES, 24, Spring 
Cliffe, Bradford (Secretaries). 


The following contributions have been received : 


£ sxcd. 
Mr. J. W. Williams and ariel a ae DIE READ 
A Friend ... pecans | Bags Yat 0) 


EPAIRS TO THE PRESBYTERIAN 
CHAPEL, NEWBURY. 


The Unitarian Congregation at Newbury are 
making an effort to put their Chapel into a state 
of efficient repair, and a Service and Public Meeting 
—of which a full report appeared in Tue InQuIRER 
of July 15—were held on July 7 last, to commence 
a fund for that purpose. 

The Chapel, which was built in 1697, has an 
interesting history ; James Pierce, Daniel Mace, 
David James, William Wilson, and other men well 
known among Unitarians, having been connected 
with it. 

The building is still structurally sound, and at a 
comparatively small expense may be preserved in 
usefulness for many years to come. 

The congregation have in the last few years 
expended a considerable amount in repairs and 
improvements, but they now find a further outlay 
urgertly required, which they are unable without 
help to meet, and they confidently appeal to Unit- 
arian friends for aid to complete the work. 

The cost is estimated as follows :— 

Repairs and painting to wallsand woodwork £50 
Heating Apparatus .., ee on Gite ae Ow 
Rebuilding Vestry ae £150 

This building is very hall and inconvenient, 
and as the roof is in a very bad state it is proposed 
to rebuild it entirely. 

Donations, which are earnestly requested, should 
be sent to the Treasurer, Mr. T. H. StrtuMan, 133, 
Bartholomew-street, Newbury, and they will be 
acknowledged in Tue InQuirER and Christian Lyfe. 

Amounts already received :— 


£. 8. d. 

Collections at Service and Public Meet- 

ing, including cheque for £5 5s. from 
Richd. Eve, Esq., Aldershot... a ed We ae 
Members of the Congregation ... Sie Dero Dee) 
Miss A. S. Worsley : as ape pullers OeaaO 
Mrs. Henry Rutt wee sae eae OL LO 
Edward Chitty, Esq. ... os wep eutbiaeoeea) 
USSELL SCOTT MEMORIAL 


SCHUOLS, DENTON, near Manchester. 
Infant Department. Average 142.—WANTED, 
HEAD MISTRESS. Experienced disciplinarian. 
Kindergarten, Salary, £75 or £80. — Apply, 
Managers at the schools, 


\VAttEw oe CHAPEL 
CHESTER 


BI-CENTENARY RESTORATION FUND. 


AMOUNT REQUIRED, £750. 


Lens. Ox 

Already acknowledged .., AeA «- 56317 0 

Mr. W. H. Jones, Chester 1707.0 

See? 010 0 
The Misses M. Cc “and C. “A, Martineau: 

London ie eon OO 


It is requested that eerie th. holidays coutribu- 
tions be sent ONLY to the Treasurer, Mr. Wm. 
OrrRETT?, 15, Foregate-street, Chester. 


pee ae CHAPEL. 


URGENT APPEAL. 


The Congregation desire to announce that there 
is a pressing need of repairs and alterations in the 
Chapel and Parsonage, In order to carry out every- 
thing completely £300 is required. 

By a Resolution passed on April 25th the Com- 
mittee of the Yorkshire Unitarian Union ‘com- 
mend the scheme to the generous support of the 
Unitarian public.” 

Contributions will be thankfully acknowledged 
by Mr. W. HeztEy, Sycamore, New Mill, Hudders- 


field, or by the Rev. J. H. Green, Minister, 
Lydgate, New Mill, Huddersfield. 
We have received with cordial thanks :— 
Losers 
Previously acknowledged ie eddy, Oic6O 
Proceeds of Bazaar tne as a One a Oe 
PH, Holt, Wage ere OP Be O18 20 
Rev. T. W. Scott ee = ee ee O 
W. D. Cliff, Esq.... ve dee See. AO! 70 
“X ” (Stalybridge) de ee See OO 20 


EK - ENGAGEMENT = desired as 
HOUSEKEEPER or similar post. Widow, 
practically domesticated. 3 years with gentleman. 
—Mrs, MaynarD, 1, Grosvenor-square, Brooklands, 
Cheshire. 


WANTED, “tne post at LADY- COM- 


PANION; 9 years’ experience, and good 
references.—J., INQUIRER Office, Essex Hall, Essex- 
street, Strand, London. 


OTHER’S HELP.—Wanted, imme- 


diately, a young Lady who has had some 
experience with children, to take charge of two 
children and help in light household duties.— 
Apply, stating age and salary required, A. B., 
INQUIRER Office. 


VV) ASLED, for September, by expe- 

rienced teacher, post as GOVERNESS. 
Camb, higher local honours. . Eaglish subjects, 
botany, Freach, German, elementary Latin and 
mathematics, Handwork.— Address, Miss ALCockK, 
69, Queen’s-road, East Grinstead, Sussex. 


ANTED, a MOTHER’S HELP in 


a quiet place in the country. Age over 30. 
Salary, £16.—Apply, Mrs. Kyrrin, The Oaks, 
Nyttenshawe-road, Sale, Manchester. 


FREDK. LONG & SON, 


‘AUCTIONEERS, SURVEYORS, HOUSE & LAND AGENTS 


4, Adelaide Place, London Bridge, E.C. 


Rents Collected, and the entire management of 
Property in any part of London or Suburbs under- 
taken. Valuations for Probate, &c. 


“IT 1S_NOT 


ec 


t's. 


___Paris B lue 


UNLESS RECKITTS Maladie IS ON THE WRAPPER. 
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Schools, ete. 
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THE JOHN POUNDS’”’ 
Training Home and Institute for Girls, 
79, St. Thomas’ Street, Portsmouth. 


(Jn connection with High-street Unitarian Church.) 
OpENED 4TH Marcu, 1898. 


Committee— 


Mr. and Mrs. Gro. Coszns Prior, Langar House, 
Portsmouth. 

Mrs. R. F. Wiixins, Brookhill, Kingswear, Devon. 

Mr. H. Busssiey, T.C., Mile End, Landport. 

Mrs. S. Rogers (Zon. Scc.), 28, Osborne-road, 
Southsea. 

Mr. E. J. Coorrr (7rcasurer), 71, Beresford-road, 
North End, Portsmouth. ! 

Mrs. E. L. Curtis, Tregantle, Victoria-read S., 
Southsea. 

Matrom—Miss TRELIVING. 


As the Finances of the Institution are at present 
very low, the Committee will be very much 
obliged by the payment of Subscriptions, or by 
Donations in aid of the Funds. 


ASTLE HILL LADIES’ COLLEGE, 
NETHER STOWEY, SOMERSET. 


PRINCIPAL Miss THORNE, M.C.P., 
Assisted by efficient English & Foreign Governesses. 


Charming situation among Quantock Hills, two 
miles from Bristol Channel. Kxtensive grounds, 
tennis-lawn, gymuasium. Cow kept. All exams. 
Reference kindly permitted to the Rev. T. B. Broad- 
rick, Bridgwater. Terms moderate, 


4 DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS (Limited), BIRMINGHAM, 


ESTABLISHED 1876. 


HEAD Mistress:—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG 
(Girton College, Cambridge ; Medizvaland Modern 
Languages Tripos. For three years Student of 
Languages and Continental Methods of Teaching in 
Germany and France), 


BOARDING HOUSE, 
Thorne Hill, Augustus-road, Edgbaston. 
Pleasant Situation ; Electric Light, Large Garden. 


Sanitary arrangements certified by J. E. Wilcox, 
Esq., A.M.I.C.E. 


Heuse Mistress—Miss WELLS. 
Resid »nt—Miss 8. E. Weis, B.A. 
Assistant House Mistress— Miss K. Caampers, M A, 


IGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


SOUTH MARINE TERRACE, 
ABERYSTWITH. 


PRINCIPAL Mrs. MARLES THOMAS. 


Pupils most successfully prepared for Public 
Examinations, Scholarships have been obtained 
at the University Colleges. Special attention paid 
to the physical side of education, Gymnasium. 
Swedish drill. 


- s 


ee SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Principats—Miss J. F, GRUNER (Certif. Student 
of Girton College), Moorcroft, Hindhead, 
Surrey. 
Miss MACRAE MOIR (Cambridge Higher 
Local), Lingholt, Hindhead, Surrey. 


The aim of the School is to combine tne ad- 
vantages of a good Boarding School with a thorough 
Education and healthy outdoor life. Girls may be 
prepared for Oollege-entrance and other examina- 
tions. : 

The district of Hindhead is one of the healthiest 
parts of England, and much recommended by 
doctors for its bracing air and gravel soil. 

Miss Morr receives ten boarders in a thoroughly 
well-built modern house, with southern aspect. 
Great attention is paid to healthful conditions of 
life. References allowed to parents of present and 
past pupils. 

Terms for Board and Education on application 
to the Principals, 
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ANCHESTER COLLEGE, 
OXFORD. 


SUMMER MEETING OF UNIVERSITY 
EXTENSION STUDENTS. 


TWO COURSES of LECTURES will be given | 


in the College :—(1) By the Rev. G. D. Hicks, 
M.A., Ph.D., on “‘ The History of English Philoso- 
phy, 1837-1871.” Dates August 1st, 2nd, 8rd, 
and 4th. (2) By the Rev. J. Esttin Carpenter, 
M.A, on “The Progress of Biblical_ Criticism, 
1837-1871.” Dates August 5th, 7th, and Sth. 

All the Lectures will be given at 9 a.m. Morn- 
ing Service in the College Chapel at 11.30 a.m., 
will be conducted on Sunday, July 30th, by the 
Rev. G. D. Hicks, M.A., Ph.D., and on Sundays, 
the 6th and 13th August, by the Rev. J. Estnmy 
CaRPENTER, M.A. 

H. ENFIELD DOWSON, 2? 9 
A. H. WORTHINGTON, § °° 


i I ILTON LODGE SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS 5, EATON PLACE, BRIGHTON, 
Mrs, pE WASGINDT. 
Miss FOX, B.A. (London), 
Miss D— WASGINDT, 
(Frankfort Conservatoire), 
Careful Home Training. Special attention to 
Conversational French and German. Pupils pre- 
pared for Oxford and Cambridge Local Examina- 
tions. 


PRINCIPAL ... 
EnGuisH TRACHER ... 
VIOLIN AND PIANO 


Goard and Resivence, 
— 
A FEW young people received in 
PLEASANT HOME near Victoria. Terms 


moderate.—Mrs. Ropert Turner, 94, Grosvenor- 
road, S.W. 


OARD and RESIDENCE ‘South of 
England. Healthy neighbourhood, Home 
comforts. Seven miles from Brighton, near South 
Downs. Station Hassocks (on main line L.B.S.C.),— 
Miss RowLaAnD, Gothic House, Hurstpierpoint. 


OURNEMOUTH. — Elvaston, West 
Clif, BOARDING, ESTABLISHMENT, 
Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the High- 
cliffe Hotel. 50 rooms. Full-sized billiard table. 
Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff Promenade. 
Due south. Near Unitarian Church.—Mr,. and 
Mrs. Pocock. 


OURNEMOUTH.—Most comfortable 
private BOARDING-HOUSE ; close to sea ; 
sheltered among the Pines; south aspect. Billiard- 
room (full-sized table). Terms moderate.—Address, 
Miss CHaLpEcort, Stirling House, Manor-road. 


RIGHTON.—Superior. BOARDING 


ESTABLISHMENT, near sea and lawns ; 
large pleasant rooms; bath and smoke rooms, 
Terms moderate.—Miss SILLIFANT, 11, Rochester- 
gardens, Hove. 


MI RS. A. H. GREEN (late of Oxford) 
receives girls, from 9 to 15 years of age, at 
her house, to attend by day Mr. Badley’s Boys’ 
School at Bedales, where her son and daughter are 
pupils.—Scaynes Hill House, Haywards Heath. 


T. LEONARDS.—“ Crantock,” 59, 
Warrior-square. First-class BOARD and 
RESIDENCE, newly furnished and redecorated, 
Sea View, excellent cuisine, billiard room, sanitary 
certificate. —Mr. and Mrs. Sipnry P. Porter. 


WEST CENTRAL HOTEL 


Proprie‘or, 
FREDERIC SMITH. 


This first-class Hotel, conducted on strictly Temper 
ance principles, is commended by the Rey. C. Aked, 
Liverpool ; Rey. Rowland Hill, Bedford ; Rev. G. Vance 
Smith, D.D., Bowden, Cheshire; Rev. J: C. Street, 
Birmingham ; Rev. Charles A. Berry, D.D.,-Wolver- 
hampton ; Rev. Charles Garrett, Liverpool ; Rev. Canon 
Howell, Wrexham ; Rev. A. B. Grosart, LL.D., Black- 
burn ; Dr. Norman Kerr, London, &e. Central, Quiet, 
Exceptionally Clean, Moderate in Charges. ‘Spacious 
Coffee Rooms, Visitors’ Drawing Rooms, Baths, &c. 
Breakfast or Tea, 1s. 3d. to 28. Rooms, 1s. 6d, to 2s. 6d. 
Service, 9d. Printed Tariff on Application. 
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THE ETHICAL WORLD. 
_ Epitsp sy DR, STANTON COIT and 
- J. A. HOBSON, M.A. 


Articles on Important Social Questions, Education 
&c. from a purely ethical standpoint, 
Children’s Page, 


TWOPENCE WEEKLY. 
Office: 17, Johnson’s-court, Fleet-st., London, E.C, 


NODA RD ACN -C:BeU Rk. © EH, 
CIRENCESTER, 


SUNDAY SCHOO] SERMONS, July - 23. 
Morning, 11, Preacher, the Rev. J. Worstny 
Austin, M.A. Evening, 6.30, Preacher, tke Rev. 
Joun Cucxson, of Boston, Mass., U.S. 


Collections for Church and School Funds. 


UMMER EXCURSIONS, under the 
direction of the Central Postal Mission and 
Unitarian Worker’s Union, to PENSION ALPINA, 
GRINDELWALD., 
Starting Aug. 3, Full. 
“s Aug. 17. Vacancies. 
Vii) Harwich, Antwerp, Bale, returning by the 
Rhine and Antwerp. 
Apply to Secretary, Miss I. Hirt, 13, Christ- 
church-road, Hampstead, N.W. 


[OTRCENTU EY SULLDING SOCERTY 
ADELAIDE-PLACE, LONDON BRIDGE, 
Interest on Loans reduced to Four-and-a-helf 
“per Cent, 
DIRECTORS. 
Chairman —Sir H. W. Lawrence, Bart., 21 
Mincing-lane, E.C. 
Deputy-Chairman—Marx H, Jupaz, A.R.1.B.A., 
7, Pall Mall, S.W. 
F. H. A. Harpoastzez, F.S.I., 5, Old Queen-st., S.W, 
Miss Orme, 118, Upper Tulse-hill, S.W. 
STEPHEN SEAWARD TAYLER, 151, Brixton-road, S.W. 
and Mrs. Henry Rutt, 1, Randolph-gardens, N.W. 

PREFERENCE SHARES £10, Interest 44 per 
cent. DEPOSITS received at 3, 3}, and 4 per cent., 
withdrawable at short notice. 

LIBERAL ADVANCES promptly made. 
Monthly repayment, including principal, premium 
and interest for each £100 advanced—21 years, 
13s, 6d.; 18 years, 14s. 9d.; 15 years, 16s, 1d. ; 
10 years, £1 1s. 8d. Survey Fee to £500, half-a- 
guinea, 

Special facilities given to persons desiring to pur- 
chase houses for their own occupation, Prospectus 


free. 
FREDERICK LONG, Manager. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
plete ace BANe 


SouTHAMPTON BuiLpInes, CHANCERY Lanz, LoNDON 


TWO AND A-HALF PER CENT, INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS 
of minimum monthly balance, when not drawn 
below £100. 

STCCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES pur: 
chased and sold. 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT, 


For the encouragement of Thrift, the Bank re- 
ceives small sums on deposit and allows Interest 
Monthly, on each completed £1, 

IRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY, 
> HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FO 
TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH. 


IRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY 
HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 

FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH, 
The BIRKBECK ALMANAC, Post free on 
application ; 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager, 


Printed by WoopratL & KinpeEr, 70 to 76, Long Acre, W.C. 
and Published for the Proprietors by BE. KENNEDY, av 
the Office, 3, Essex-street, Strand, London, W.C. City 
Agent, Joun Herywoop, 29 and 30, Shoe-lane, B.C, 
Manchester (Wholesale), JouN Heywoop, Deansgate.— 
Saturday, July 22, 1899. - : 
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Tr is a great pleasure at this time of the 
year to meet with brethren of our fellow- 
ship from across the Atlantic. The Rev. 
T. Van Ness, who preached recently at 
Richmond, has gone to Russia, to visit 
Count Tolstoi, whose friendship he has 
enjoyed for some time, and to Hungary, 
where he hopes to persuade some repre- 
sentatives of the ancient Unitarian 
Church of Transylvania, to attend the 
International Congress of Unitarians to be 
held next year in Boston. On the same 
errand the Rev. C. W. Wendte is pro- 
ceeding by way of Norway to Sweden and 
Germany, of which his family two genera- 
tions ago was native. Mr. Wendte’s 
splendid work as Superintendent on the 
Pacific coast is still fresh in our memory. 
As a boy, Theodore Parker’s hand was 
laid upon his head, and after the refresh- 
ment of his present holiday we shall 
confidently hope that some new field of 
labour will claim his eager and devoted 
spirit. During the past week the Rev. E. A. 
Horton, of Boston, has also been among 
the visitors at Essex Hall. 

THERE are many points of interest in the 
Rey, J. Harwood’s sermon, which we pub- 
lish this week, telling the story of the 
Effra-road congregation, during the sixty 
years of its existence, and none. perhaps, 
of greater interest than that which refers 
to the original trust, and the endeavour 
subsequently made to rectify what is now 
generally felt to he a mistake. To tie up 
a chapel to the opinions of Priestley and 
‘Belsham, unexceptionable as the original 
motive may have been, could not fail to 
have disastrous results. But, happily, the 
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ground on which the chapel was built was 
held on lease; and the freehold having 
been since secured by a friend and pre- 
sented to the congregation, when the lease 
expires the chapel will remain in their 
hands, and continue to be held on a per- 
fectly open trust. 


THe London Bazaar of 1900 is to have 
a Welsh stall, the promoters of the Welsh 
services at Hssex Hall having formed 
themselves into a committee for that pur- 
pose. They have issued an appeal to their 
compatriots, both in London and the 
Principality, asking for help to make the 
stall worthy of the occasion and of their 
country. Early in the coming winter it is 
intended to give a series of concerts and 
lectures with the same object in view, and 
Mr, Delta Evans has already promised a 
lecture on “The Proverbs of our Country, 
and their Influence upon the National 
Character.” Communications may be ad- 
dressed to the Hon. Sec. of the Welsh 
Movement, Essex Hall, Hssex-street, 
Strand, London, W.C. 


Tuer Rev. Charles Travers, of Carlisle, 
has published two lectures, which he re- 
cently delivered in the Viaduct (Unitarian) 
Church, on “Archdeacon Diggle and 
Unitarianism.” The lectures are a vigor- 
ous criticism of Mr. Diggle’s two articles 
on Unitarianism, to which we made some 
reference last week. In-his criticism Mr. 
Travers makes effective use of Dr. Rash- 
dall’s “ Doctrine and Development,” Mr. 
Beeby’s “ Creed and Life,” Dr. Llewelyn 
Davies’s ‘‘ Spiritual Apprehension,” and 
other works of liberal theologians. The 
lectures may be had from the author at 
Carlisle, or at the Book-room, Essex Hall 
(2d., 23d. by post). 

Tre strange cross-currents of religious 
life have been illustrated in a striking 
manner during the past week. While the 
Archbishops have concluded their “‘ Hear- 
ing” on the subject of the reservation of 
the Sacrament, and have received evidence 
of the surrender of a section of the 
English clergy to what, with all respect 
for honest conviction, we can only regard 
as a most lamentable superstition, the 
Nonconformists of London have given an 
enthusiastic welcome to a party of French- 
men, until recently priests or monks in 
the Roman Catholic Church. Highteen 
of them were welcomed on Sunday after- 
noon at the Methodist meeting at St. 
James’s Hall, and in the evening at Dr. 
Horton’s Chapel at Hampstead. M. 
Bourrier, the originator of the movement, 
is now editor of the Chrétien Frangais, the 
organ of the revolting priests, which has 
already a circulation of 10,000, and is 
widely read in the clergy houses through- 
out France. M. Bourrier is a man of 


fine appearance, and speaks eloquently, 
but only in his own language. He and 
his eighteen companions are the vanguard 
of a much larger body; some of them are 
becoming Methodist ministers, but the 
majority, of whom M. Bourrier is the 
leader, hope for a movement of reform 
from within the Church. 


Ar the opening of the Representative 
Session of the Wesleyan Conference on 
Monday, after a sacramental service, the 
new President, the Rev. F. W. Macdonald, 
delivered his inaugural address. Having 
referred with satisfaction to the progress 
of the past year, he said that Wesleyan 
Methodism was singularly free from the 
spirit of sacerdotalism, and there was no 
desire among them for priestly assump- 
tion. He hoped that as Methodists they 
would take an increased share in all that 
pertained to the religious hfe of the 
country. In the past they had kept very 
much to themselves, and had their own 
weights and measures. Whilst it was 
their duty to preserve intact the great 
heritage bequeathed to them, it was equally 
their duty to take their proper position in 
the general Christian plan and thought of 
the times—to be in the very forefront in 
co-operation with all who are serving the 
Lord Jesus Christ. On the following day 
the Committee of the Twentieth Century 
Fund reported that the total amount now 
promised was 669,214 guineas, or £702,674, 
OF this, £86,572 had been already paid. 


Ar Wednesday’s meeting of the 
Wesleyan Conference the following 
resolution, of which he had given notice, 
was moved by the Rev. Thomas Champ- 
ness : 


That, in view of the dreadful results of 
drunkenness, and the way the drink traffic 
is injuring the home and Church life of our 
country, this Conference is of opinion that 
no Christian man should manufacture or sell 
intoxicating liquor. 


He said he was fully aware that those who 
were in favour of his resolution were a 
small minority, but they were strong in 
their conviction. They felt it was time 
that Methodism spoke out on the subject. 
Any complicity Methodism had with the 
traffic was detrimental to her welfare. 
The Rey. Dr. Stepenson then moved as an 
amendment :— 

That. the Conference rejoices in the rapid 
spread of temperance convictions and 
practices in the Methodist Church, and 
urges our people everywhere to consider all 
well-promoted temperance reforms, and con- 
fidently hopes for their success, but it 
declines to pronounce an abstract and in- 
discriminate opinion upon the action of 
individual Christians. 


He did not hold a brief for brewers, and 
as was well known he had been himself for 
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forty-two years an earnest advocate in the 
cause of temperance. ‘Two interests were 
now at stake, the interests of the Church 
of God, and those of the great temper- 
ance movement. What would a split now 
mean to all the interests of Methodism ? 
Adopt such a resolution as that submitted 
by Mr. Champness and they would have 
to go further, and not only deal with the 
sellers but also with the buyers. The 
Wesleyan Methodist Church was not a 
. temperance society. It had been said that 
this proposal was not legislation, but an 
expression of opinion. He contended that 
it was a question of discipline which 
would be used especially by intemperate 
zeal. The Rev. Charles Garrett seconded 
the amendment. He hated the drink 
traffic with intense and increasing hatred ; 
but that was not the question. The 
question was, Should they coerce or should 
they convert? Let them not turn out, 
but rather gather in. Dr. Stephenson’s 
amendment was then put, and carried 
by a large majority. 

Rererrine to the recent celebrations a 
the reopening of the City-road Chapel, the 
Spectator wrote in very high terms of 
Wesley’s services to England. No one 
else, the writer of the article was in- 
clined to think, had influenced the life of 
England in so direct, palpable, and power- 
ful a way. 


We do not, of course, forget that Wesley 
was but one of a number of religious 
teachers and reformers whom we identify 
with the movement towards what we may 
eall ‘‘ vital religion.’’ We do not forget the 
gentle poet of the movement, William Cow- 
per, nor the sweet bymnist, Charles Wesley, 
nor the wonderful preacher, George White- 
field. We must not even forget contempo- 
rary movements in other lands, which we are 
apt to lose sight of under the great stress of 
the French Revolution, but which have a 
vital union with the English Methodist re- 
vival. But when all is said and done John 
Wesley remains the one supreme and tower- 
ing figure, a characteristic product of 
England, and one of the noblest and most 
saintly of her sons. 


And, further, contemplating the possible 
decadence of this country in the last cen- 
tury, it was added :-— 


As Rousseau roused Europe from dead 
beliefs to living ideas, so did Wesley rouse 
England from death in ‘‘ trespasses and 
sins ’’? to a new life of divine possibilities. 
What the mechanical morals of sleepy 
Anglican rectors could not do for England, 
this holy man with his soul aflame with a 
sacred zeal and love accomplished. Think 
of those poor degraded miners with the 
tears making white channels down their 
black faces, and their hearts full of the new 
teaching that the world was the outcome of 
divine love and themselves the objects of 
divine care. It was as truly a revelation to 
them as to the weary slaves of ancient Rome. 
It transformed life for them, for it began at 
the right end, by making obedience to moral 
law easy in the light of Christian grace and 
Jove. Moreover, no spiritual renewal stops 
at purely spiritual results; it overflows the 
whole nature and tends to produce good 
fathers and good citizens as well as saints. 
We owe it largely to the Methodist move- 
ment that, while the French could only 
renew their outworn structure by violent 
revolution, the English could transform 
theirs by peaceable means. Yet Wesley was 
no quietist, no retiring ascetic. He faced 
the evils of his time as boldly as Savonarola. 


Tur Guardian of last week had a very 
frink note on the subject of Disestablish- 


ment, in warning to those who were im- 
patient and irritated by the restrictions 
now placed on the Church by the State, 
and asked how anyone calling himself a 
Churchman could wish the Bride of Christ 
to remain for a moment in that humilia- 
ting position. 


The answer—the conclusive answer, as it 
seems to us—is that to all appearance Hstab- 
lishment is the barrier which saves us from 
disruption. If Churehmen were but agreed 
among themselves the arguments for and 
against. Disestablishment would be so 
equally balanced that we might be fairly 
indifferent which way the decision went. 
The case is different so long as there is real 
reason to believe that disruption may follow 
upon Disestablishment. People are apt to 
forget that comprehensiveness is the special 
note of Hstablished Churches. When 
the members of a voluntary Church feel 


strongly on theological questions the dis- 


position to part company rather than to 
tolerate one another’s opinions may easily 
become irresistible. We do not say that 
cases may not be imagined in which disrup- 
tion would be unavoidable in an Established 
Chureh. There is a limit even to com- 
prehension. But this limit will necessarily 
be reached much sooner in a voluntary 
Church than in an Established Church, 
since in the one case the toleration of incon- 
sistent teaching isthe act of the Church 
and in the other it is the act of the State. 
If the Church had been disestablished at 
the time of the Gorliam case, or of the Ben- 
nett case, or of the ritual cases, the danger 
of disruption would have been extreme. It 
would be less so now, because in the 
interval there has been an appreciable 
approach to agreement among Churehmen. 
But Disestablishment would subject this 
growing agreement to a very rude test, and 
we havenot yet been shown any good reason 
for provoking the applicationof that test. 
So long as Parliament makes no attempt to 
alter the fundamental conditions of the 
union between Church and State our estab- 
lished position does us no serious ~ harm, 
while by preventing us from accentuating 
our divisions it does us real good. ‘ 


In a recent Sunday evening sermon in 
Westminster Abbey, Canon Armitage 
Robinson spoke of overcrowding in Lon- 
don. Taking for text Mark viii. 2, he 
asked what form the compassion of Jesus 
would now take, if he came again, and 
visited that great city:— — 


“You would see Him entering the over- 
crowded room, but 10 ft. square, where 
father, mother, three or four children, and 
an adult lodger are herded unspeakably 
together ; where beds are slept under, as 
well as slept in; where all the cooking, 
washing, drying must be done, and often 
a trade must be carried on besides. And 
then, if perchance this one case of a 
thousand were reported, and the stern arm 
of the law intervened, you would see Him 
watching still with unutterable emotion, as 
father, mother, children were turned. into 
the street with no hope of finding within 
several miles even so scanty a dwelling- 
place as this. And presently He would 
come to His Christian folk, who were 
gathered to confess His name, and say, 
‘I have compassion on the multitude, for, 
indeed, they have no room to live.’ That, 
at any rate, is the message which I have 
dared to bring you in His name to-night.” 
Could the Church be deaf to the cry ? 
Some remedy must be found for the evil 
produced by the ever-increasing popula- 
tion, the blessed were those who had set 
themselves in any way to mitigate the 
trouble. Two immediate causes of over- 
crowding were excessive rents and in- 


sufficiency of houses, the former largely 
the result of the latter. But was it a 
Christian business to grind the faces of the 
poor? “The chief hope of alleviation at 
present seems to be the building, ona 
very large scale, of blocks of workmen’s 
tenements, to be let at rents within the 
reach of the ordinarily poor, The muni- 


‘cipal authorities must enter into the com- 


petition if rents are to be brought toa - 


proper level, and if anything like a 
sufficiency of room is to be provided. The 
evil is enormous; it 1s growing; it must 
be dealt with, statesman, politician, 
philanthropist, economist, vestryman, 
clergyman, district visitor—all of us must 
combine to seek a remedy. ... It is the 
Mission of the Church to interpret from 
age to age the one Gospel of Christ in 
terms which may meet every recurring 
need. The Gospel has its message of 
hope to the overcrowded and the home- 
less; it has blessed the poor from the be- 
ginning until now. But it has also its 
message to the landlord of the slums, and 
to the shareholders in companies that 
trade on the miseries of the overcrowded 
—and a very stern message it must be. 
To the man who comes to church on Sun- 
days and professes to honour the name of 
Christ, and on Monday collects exorbitant 
rents from extreme poverty, and who is a 
party, however indirectly, to a system by 
which poor people are crowded by high 
rents or insufficient room into indecency, 
and sickness and death, to that man 
Christ will say—read the Gospel and you 
shall find for yourself what He will say. 
And in vain shall you plead, ‘I never 
knew what wrong was being done!’ for 
you might have known, and you ought to 
have known. You took your rent or your 
dividend, and the very largeness of it 
should have told you that it was the price 
of blood.” 


Cotonrt Ineersoui, whose death is 
announced from New York, was born in 
1832, the son of a Congregational minister. 
For some years he practised as a lawyer, 
in partnership with his brother, in the 


State of Dlinois, and when the Civil War 


broke out, raised a regiment of cavalry, of 
which he was appointed colonel. 
1866 he became Attorney-General for 
his State. He was, however, most widely 
known as anagnostic lecturer, gifted with 
eloquence and a great fund of humour 
and sarcasm, which he expended in attacks 
on current theological beliefs and Christi- 
anity as a religious system. His strong 
and tender humanity attracted many who 
could have little sympathy with his attacks 
upon religion. ‘Trenchant as were many 
ot his criticisms of unreasonable doctrine, 
he had no conception of a profounder 
spiritual truth, out of reach of such 
weapons as he wielded with so much 
populareffect. Ingersoll has beencompared 
to Spurgeon in his racy style and pure 
Saxon English. A connection, by con- 
trast, might also not be far to seek between 


such theology as was taught by the one, 


and the other’s iconoclasm, 


In the report of the Hibbert Trust 
which we published last week, it was 


stated that one of the late scholars, the — 


Rev. J. Worsley Austin, now minister at 


Dedham, Mass., took his Master’s degree S 
at Victoria University. It should have 


been London University, 


In. 
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CARLYLE’S “SARTOR RESARTUS.” 
II.—PHILOSOPHY OF CLOTHES, 


Ir is in accord with the theory of 
clothing set forth in “Sartor Resartus” 
that the book in which Carlyle expresses 
himself upon the subject should exhibit 
_ his ideas partly in German phraseology, 
and should be represented as a lengthy 
review of a German work upon the sub- 
_ Jeet; for it was from German sources 
that Carlyle learned to interpret his 
intellectual difficulties and to settle down 
into practical purpose. To Goethe he 
wrote: “To you I owe the all precious 
knowledge and experience that Reverence 
is still possible: that instead of conjectur- 
ing and denying, I can again believe and 
know”; and the description given — by 
- Goethe in Faust of the work of the earth- 
spirit is manifestly one of the luminous 
ideas which took root in Carlyle and 
helped to produce “ Sartor Resartus ’’:— 
‘*T sit at the whirling loom of Time — 

And weave the living garment of God.”’ 


Carlyle’s genius led him to write as 
much of the supposed author as of 
that author’s philosophy. “ Clothes : 
their Origin and Influence,” is the 
title of the supposed volume; but 
to understand the human _ being, the 
clothed animal, we need to do something 
more than to classify his parts and his 
methods. A philosophy in the abstract is 
“not a complete philosophy of man, for 
man is not an abstraction; nor is the 
philosophy of the universe at all complete 
—it lacks, indeed, essential elements which 
may entirely alter its conclusions —so long 
as it is woven intellectually without con- 
stant reference to the emotions and 
passions and will of men and women. 
Carlyle’s “Sartor” philosophy, at any 
rate, teaches that the thought of God, 
which is our philosophy, is expressed 
in concrete facts of life, while, however, 
it far transcends them. The clothing of 
God’s ideas expresses them, under such 
forms as we can apprehend in our present 
condition. One passage of Carlyle must 
be quoted :— 

* All visible things are emblems. What 
thou seest is not there on its own account ; 
strictly taken itis not there at all: Matter 
exists only spiritually and to represent 
some idea and body it forth. On the other 
hand, all emblematic things are properly 
Clothes, thought-woven or hand-woven. 
Whatsoever sensibly exists, whatsoever 
represents Spirit to Spirit, is properly a 
Clothing, a suit of Raiment, put on for a 
season and to be laid off. ‘Thus, in this 
one pregnant subject of Clothes, rightly 
understood, is included all that men have 
thought, dreamed, done, and been : the 
whole external universe and what it holds 
is but clothing, and the essence of all 
Science lies in the Philosophy of Clothes.” 
So Carlyle seeks the meaning of every 
manifestation under the sun or elsewhere 
in the universe, assured that all creation 
and every part of creation can reveal God, 
if we will look through the symbol to the 
reality which it represents to us; while to 
rest merely upon the outward and present 
appearance of things, looking no deeper, is 
to regard merely the clothing. All things: 
which we can see or know are manifesta- 
tions of the one Reality, God: the con- 
ditions under which we see and know 
them are those of Space and Time. We 
cannot free ourselves of these innate ideas, 
or conditions of thought; yet’ are they 


human vestments of God belonging to the 
circumstances of our present life, and not 
eternal, Such is the philosophy upon 
which Carlyle built his dissertation upon 
Clothes, and toward which and other 
deep spiritual and moral experiences con- 
nected therewith, he shows the develop- 
ment of his own—and others—inner life 
in the personification of Teufelsdréckh. 

There are two opposite erroneous ways of 
understanding “clothes philosophy,” both 
of which have many permanent adherents, 
and each of which has fascinated or con- 
quered a good many of us at different 
periods of our development. 

(1) This world reveals all we can know 
of God in symbols, by law and order, and 
beauty, and light, and human character : 
why not rest as happily as may be in the 
enjoyment of these things, since 
they are the vestment of God whom 
noman hath seen at anytime? This 
world, or this Kosmos rather, reveals in 
symbol what we can know of Him. Live 
now in the present ; trouble not about what 
thou canst not fathom or see !—But 
the interpretation of the living present is 
withheld, or grows dim if we find not God 
also transcendent to the Kosmos. ‘The 
vestments of Nature speak not of Him 
unless there be an interpreting divine 
power, drawn also from Him, within our- 
selves: ‘“‘He hath revealed them to us by 
His spirit.” In the darkness of life, out- 
ward darkness, Teufelsdréckh himself 
resisted the Devil and grew strong to face 
Destiny, not in reliance on the symbolism 
of the creation, but in reliance on the 
integrity of righteousness and the eternity 
of absolute good. Consciously or uncon- 
sciously, the soul that finds God does so 
by a more immediate reliance upon Him 
than His expression in the Kosmos. 

(2) Since this world is but a vestment 
that passes away, with all the opinions and 
faneies and business connected with it, 
what matters anything it can give or 
take ? Is it not true life to dwell in 
continuous divine reverie regardless of all 
appearances, to draw deeper and deeper 
into the soul of all things, caring less for 
any circumstance or earthly relation, until 
all physical feeling or reliance upon outward 
things is gone, and we become pure spirit 
unhampered by clothes of any description, 
lost, to the world in a divine ecstacy in 
which we are found of God?—yYet are 
certain vestments and physical needs 
(symbolical as well as practical) forced 
upon us. We are born into a world of 
eating and drinking: is it then without 
any divine purpose that we are so placed ? 
Shall we reach a greater spiritual height 
by an effort to thwart Providence ? We 
are born with need of clothing so long as 
we live in this world: why strive to go 
hence before God calls us? — Hating, 
drinking, clothing for the body, are all 
symbolic and may be made more symbolic 
of divine things until we rise through 
them past the need of them. The 
outward world waits our seeing eyes 
to know and interpret it as God physi- 
cally manifested. If we strive to leave 
these things before we have learned 
them and turned them to the noblest uses, 
shall we necessarily advance to a higher 
stage, or shall we not, more likely, sink to 
worse, or miss some important period of 
our development? If we could advance 
to higher realms without learning this 
world’s lessons, we might have an ever- 
lasting need and emptiness in our angelic 
life, to be filled and completed never till 


we had again made pilgrimage into the 
realm of ‘the actual, wherein God is seen 
through His living vestments. If we shut 
ourselves out or in from the influence of 
actual life of Nature or of man, we in- 
evitably stunt our growth in greater 
slavery to the less exalted material life of 
selfish care, or rise too rapidly in slender 
and unhealthy emotionalism or sentimental 
religion, which exhausts the roots and 
dies away to exhaustion. 

The living actual present is our sphere 
of action wherein we may read God’s 
message. Hven in old clothes, old customs 
and habits, which need to -be cast away 
and must be given up with the advent of 
better days, there is record of the divine 
that has been. Realms in which Carlyle 
was not a ruler, such as Art and Poetry, 
are manifest examples of the truth of his 
philosophy. The church organisations, - 
hierarchies, and creeds are clothing, good 
so long as they fit, but to be put away 
when we outgrow them. Man’s body isa 
revelation in the flesh. Society clothes 
itself with customs, many of them ex- 
pressing its foolishness. Its excesses of 
inept irreligion are typified by~Mr. J. 
Hdmund Sullivan in the excellent illustra- 
tion in his uew edition of “Sartor” of 
“the Real and its Ideal,’ the beautiful 
female form standing in admiration before 
an uely, unseemly, and wickedly-con- 
structed fashionable garment. Here is 
typified the irreligion which Carlyle saw 
in Society, which often worshipped evil 
rather than good, the expression of its 
falsehood and ignorant vanity. 

The fleshly clothing which we inherit, 
like the customs and habits we are trained 
to follow, is the expression of the goodness 
and badness, the mingled excellence and 
degradation of our family ancestors and 
teachers and the race to which we belong. 
They are no personal credit to us and no 
disgrace, seen in the light of the eterni- 
ties. But they are modified by our essen- 
tial personal life, and the features of the 
aged man or woman are often significant 
of much that is really their own character 
and attainment ere they lay them aside at 
death. 

All outward things, seen by the eye, 
heard by the ear, felt, scented, or imagined, 
are significant of eternal verities. The 
spirit which lives with God sees more and 
more of the significance of symbols, 
while it sees deeper and deeper beneath 
the symbol to the reality. That diseased 
wretch is significant of sin; but whose 
sin? Not necessarily his own! Perhaps 
he is bearing the burden of another’s 
wickedness. That sweet and wholesome 
looking girl, proud of her good looks and 
of other’s admiration of them, may be 
laying up stores of evil for others to 
suffer, while she vaunts the clothing for 
which the pure lives.of her ancestors and 
the care of her neighbours have paid. 

Look deep! Clothes ar2 symbols of 
realities of moral and religious import; 
but look deep, not only at the symbol and 
its Instruction. Remember, before all the 
products of life is the producer. His 
works speak of him, but he is greater than 
his work. Read the symbol, but sympa- 
thise with the man who made it, whom it 
imperfectly bodies forth. Love is the 
means without which you will know no 
human being, nor God Himself. Knowing 
God by the life of the spirit which is love, 
you will see the beauty and excellence of 
His temporal symbols, them through Him 
and Him in them; and your fellow men 


you will also learn to know, and take your 
side with their goodness against their 
wrongfulness, and ally your earnest spirit 
with the good that is in your own 
temporal vestment ; so that you and they 
may grow beyond the need of it, but may 
not seek to cast it from you while it is 
still of use. PrigstLey PRIME. 
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A LIFE FOR LIBERTY.* 


Tue recent meeting at Hssex Hall for 
Mr. Booker T. Washington and the light 
that he threw on the Negro Question in 
America give a special interest to this 
book. It furnishes sketches, in a graphic 
style, of the anti-slavery work forty years 
ago, and describes one of the schools for 
the freed slaves’ children, begun after the 
war by the Abolitionists in a small way on 
the lines of Mr. Washington’s noble 
institution at Tuskeegee, which now 
supplies such a valuable object-lesson for 
the solution of that vexed question, and 
merits the support of philanthropists 
everywhere. 

We are too apt to attribute the deliver- 
ance of America from the heavy yoke of 
slavery, bequeathed to it by the founders 
of the Republic, tothe Civil War of 1861-5. 
That war could never have been carried 
out to a successful issue, could never even 
have been undertaken, much less sustained 
to its triumphant end without the crusade 
which preceded it, and was waged for more 
than thirty years by the Abolitionists, led 
by Garrison and his allies of the “ Martyr 
Age.” They had to contend with the 
Churches which were either silent or 
openly pro-slavery, and to oppose the 
mercantile interests which were bound up 
with the South, and along with the 
property and standing of the country, 
defended slavery as the corner-stone of the 
Republic sanctioned by the Bible. 

Sallie Holley was one of the anti- 
slavery pioneers who thus prepared the 
way for the success of the Federal army, 
and enabled Lincoln to proclaim “ Liberty 
throughout all the Land to all the 
inhabitants thereof,” in the words of the 
inscription on the Liberty Bell of 1776, 
which is preserved in the old Town Hall 
of Philadelphia. 

Sallie Holley, who lived from 1817 to 
1893, was the daughter of Myron Holley, 
whose name was a variant of that of his 
seventeenth-century ancestor, Halley, the 
astronomer. Mr. Chadwick thus describes 
him :—* Myron Holley was a man who 
did his own thinking in religious as well 
as political matters. He was one of a 
smaller and more despised minority in the 
former particular than in the latter. He 
was an exceedingly religious man, but 
after the way that some call heresy.” 
His daughter Sallie says: ‘“ Nothing im- 
pressed me more, as I grew up into young 
womanhood, than my father’s earnest 
religious convictions, ever ardent, alive, 
and all-controlling. I never knew any soul 
who had such an unfaltering faith in 
immortality—more like sight than faith, an 
habitual anticipation of heaven that trans- 
figured all human life to him and dignified 
every act. He utterly repudiated the 


* “A Life for Liberty, Anti-Slavery, and Other 
Letters of Sallie Holley.” Edited, with introduc- 
tory chapters, by John White Chadwick, (G. 
Putnam’s Sons, New York -and London, 1899. 
Price 6s.) 
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popular theology. He thought it un- 
scriptural, irrational and demoralising, and 
that it deplorably hindered the coming of 
the kingdom of heaven upon earth. 
.... He used to hold a simple service in 
our home parlour in which the family and 
the poorer neighbours jomed. After his 
removal to Rochester, New York, he com- 
menced Sunday morning meetings in the 
Court House, where he preached regularly. 
There was no Unitarian or other liberal 
preaching in the city ” (where the Rev. W. 
©. Gannett has nowa good congregation). 

Miss Holley joined a Unitarian Church 
in Buffalo in 1841. Six years later she 
entered on a course of study at Oberlin, 
the only anti-slavery college in the 
country. She graduated in 1849, and at 
the suggestion of Abby Kelley Foster, one 
of the foremost anti-slavery women 
lecturers, Miss Holley decided to take up 
a like vocation. During her stay at 
Oberlin she formed a friendship with 


Caroline Putnam, who was in full sym-- 


pathy with her aspirations, and a source 
of help and happiness to her henceforth 
for all her life. ‘They worked together in 
the anti-slavery cause, and when that was 
won they carried on a school for the 
children of the freedmen at Lottsburgh, 
Virginia, which Miss Putnam continues 
to the present day. But we must not 
anticipate in our narrative the time, four- 
teen years later, when there were freedmen 
to educate. Those years were passed by 
Sallie Holley in advocating the cause of 
the negroes. She was an effective speaker, 
well equipped for the work, and full of 
enthusiasm. ‘The path of women lecturers 
was a thorny one in the early fifties, but 
Miss Holley was proof against rebuffs, 
whether theological or merely conven- 
tional. She became the accredited agent 
of the American Anti-Slavery Society, and 
travelled constantly in that capacity. 

“Tike the first Christian Apostles,” 
writes Miss Putnam, “we went two, and 
in humble homes as well as in grand ones, 
were glad to receive hospitalities. Some- 
times in a lonely farmhouse with a table 
spread with a tin pan of sweet milk, and 
a corn-meal ‘Johnny cake,’ as all the 
house afforded, sleeping in a log house, 
with one room, but with such good inno- 
cent people.—Presto! the scene would 
change and we be welcomed to the 
brightest home in every respect—parlour, 
library, drawing-room, dining-room, music, 
elegance, superior intelligence, and man- 
ners.”” 

Miss Holley’s own letters depict this 
itinerant life. 

Sept., 1851.— You are aware,” she 
writes to a friend and helper in her 
College days, “that I have entered on my 
work of A. S. lecturer. My love and 
interest in the great cause increases and 
swells and brightens every hour. It does 
seem to me that, at last, [ have found out 
my sphere.” 

Parker Pillsbury and Miss Putnam 
were with her on this occasion. “I am 
very much, pleased with Parker Pillsbury’s 
mind and character, as revealed in our 
few weeks’ acquaintance. So sublimely 
Christian, so full of mighty faith... . . 
Yesterday we rode over to this place. Mr. 
Pillsbury gave us some very interesting 
and thrilling passages in his experiences 
with Stephen Foster, N. P. Rogers, 
Garrison, and others. How many times 
Mr. Foster had his coat torn to pieces, 
was pitched head first downstairs, dragged 


| out of meeting-houses, and shut up in 
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gaols. It all reminds me of the days of 
Jesus and the Apostles more forcibly than 
anything I have known in my life.” 

1852, to Miss Patnam.—‘ My adven- 
tures and experiences as a lecturer are 
not very dissimilar to ours of last winter. 
Sometimes the people where I go are 
extremely warm and cordial—evidently 
feel it a pleasure and a privilege to enter- 
tain the A. S. lecturers. Again, I stay 
with those who seem to think of us as 
Topsy did of niggers: ‘They arn’t nothin’ 
nor nobody.’ ” 

Anecdotes of Emerson and Theodore 
Parker occur in another letter. 

1852.—‘4Last winter Dr. Stone took tea 
at Theodore Parker’s. Their host related. 
this story to the company :—Years ago Dr. 
Francis Parkman went over to Lexington, 
Mass., to hear R. W. Emerson preach. 
The day after he met George Ripley (of 
Brook Farm fame), in the street in Boston, 
and said in a tone of alarm and almost 
breathless with astonishment: ‘ Have you 
heard of the outrage in Lexington—R. W. 
Emerson ?’ ‘No,’ answered Mr. Ripley. 
‘What outrage has been committed upon 
R. W. Emerson?’ ‘ Why,’ returned Dr. 
Parkman, ‘if youcan credit it, Mr. Emer- 
son preached asermon without taking any 
text./)* Well,” ‘said Mr. Ripley;: 70 
know of a very popular sermon preached 
by a very popular preacher which had no 
text.’. ‘ But,’ interposed Dr. Parkman, 
‘Mr. Emerson didn’t have any prayer 
either before or after the sermon,’ 
‘Well,’ replied Mr. Ripley, ‘if 1 re- 
member right this popular sermon had no 
prayer either before or after it was de- 
livered.” ‘Why, what sermon do you 
mean?’ said the curious doctor. ‘The 
Sermon on the Mount’ was tke triumphant 
answer. Whereupon the doctor was com- 
pletely silenced and left.” 

The year 1853 was a significant one for 
Sallie, writes her biographer. It was 
marked by the most important of the 
earlier Woman’s Rights Conventions, 
which met in New York, and was presided 
over by Lucretia Mott, with the utmost 
dignity and impressiveness. Miss Holley 
says :—“T have just come from an admir- 
able speech of the Rev. W. H. Channing’s. 
He closed by saying that the Scandinavians 
had a fable of a tree that had three roots, 


and unless these roots were watered by ‘~ 


three women the tree could not be kept 
living and green and beautiful. So said > 
he, our tree of immortal life cannot be 
fresh and green and living unless its three 
roots—Home, State, and Churech—receive 
the influence and power of woman.” 

Tn 1868, at the suggestion of her friend 
Miss Emily Howland, who possessed pro- 
perty in Virginia, Miss Putnam had 
established a school for coloured people— 
the freed slaves. T'wo years later Miss 
Holley joined her life-long friend in this 
work. She thus describes their enterprise 
in 1875 :— 

“It is nearly seven years since we 
established this Freedmen’s School in 
Virginia. We came here from our great 
love and pity for the poor coloured people. 
We are not the agents of any society; we 
have no salary, but give purely voluntary 
service. Nothing could be more bare, 
blank, and hopeless than our material 
surroundings to begin with. But upon a 
two-acres’ strip of this desolate land, we 
have succeeded in building a teachers’ 
home and a spacious, airy, pleasant, new 
school-house. We have made flower 
borders, strawberry beds, melon patches, 
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grape arbours and fruit trees to blossom 
and flourish to the admiration of all around 
us. There are seven hundred coloured 
people in this town. Our school keeps 
open from Christmas to Christmas, without 
vacation, the yearround. The tides of its 
blessing reach every soul. The all-absorb- 
ing business of the country is corn-raising. 
But by keeping the doors of our school 
ever open, hundreds have learned to 
read and write. When first we came they 
did not know a letter of the alphabet, or 
the names of the days of the week ; could 
not count on ten figures, or name the State 
they live in. And the ignorance of these 
white Virginians, too, is appalling—a strik- 
ing illustration of the truth of what the 
great Wilberforce said: ‘ No man can put 
a chain around his brother’s neck, and 
God not put the other end of the chain 
about his own.’ These slaveholders, in 
shutting out the light of knowledge from 
the blacks, also shrouded themselves in 
the gloom of wretched ignorance.” 

Space does not admit of further extracts 
from Miss Holley’s letters to friends in 
the North, describing the work at Lotts- 
burgh, and acknowledging their generous 
contributions towards it. 

The many portraits and views with 
which the book is embellished contribute 
not a little to its value, and to the per- 
ception that while reading it one has been 
in good company. R. M. 
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SHORT NOTICES. 


. The Little Flowers of Saint Francis of 
Assisi, with eight illustrations by Paul 
Woodroffe. A short time ago there was 
no available English .translation of the 
Fioretti. Now we have two. We noticed 
the appearance of Mr. T. W. Arnold’s 
admirable version in the Temple Classics 
some months ago. The translation made 
by the Franciscan Fathers of Upton, 
which has been long out of print, has 
just been reissued in a revised form. It 
has all the embellishments of print and 
paper and binding which such a book 
deserves ; and the eight illustrations by 
Mr. Paul Woodroffe add nota little to the 
value and charm of the volume. We 
have been -attracted especially by the 
beautiful plate illustrating St. Francis 
taming the turtle-doves. We can only 
advise our readers to buy both translations. 
Mr. Arnold’s version seems, on the whole, 
to have the advantage in picturesque 
simplicity of diction, and in the few 
passages where we have compared it with 
the Italian it has also the merit of being 
more literal. The Fioretti are notin the 
strict sense of the word history. They 
form a nosegay, culled from the child-like 
life of the early Franciscan communities, 
especially in the March of Ancona. 
There is no breath from the world of 
ecclesiastical intrigue and theological strife 
to mar their peacefulness. Here are men 
who have seen a great light, and in 
wonder and love are trying to follow it. 
You enter with them into the world of 
miracle and legend, where nothing sur- 
prises because God is so real ; and through 
it all you are brought into fellowship with 
the great and simple soul who breathed 
new life into the charities, the art and the 
worship of the Middle Ages. Formal 
biographies may give exact information 
upon the details of his career, but here 
we live in his atmosphere and life becomes 
simpler and sweeter at the touch of his 


spirit. The revived interest in St. Francis 
and Franciscan literature, which has been 
so marked in recent years, is a most 
encouraging sign. Men cannot study his 
life with sympathy and reverence, without 
gaining some new love for his ideals. 
(Kegan Paul and Co. 6s. net.) 
Neglected Factors in the Study of the 
Early Progress of Christianity, by the 
Rev. James Orr, D.D. In the three 


‘lectures contained in this volume Pro- 


fessor Orr has treated an important sub- 
ject with marked success, and we find 
ourselves in hearty agreement with his 
general conclusions. He has been im- 
pressed by a tendency to emphasise the 
influence of Paganism upon Christianity 
during the first three centuries, and the 
consequent danger of overlooking ‘the 
original and penetrative power of the 
Gospel itself. The brilliant work of in- 
vestigators like Hatch cannot fail to leave 
the impression of a Christianity gradually 
yielding to external pressure and con- 
formingsto social and ethical standards 
not tts own. But this is only one aspect 
of the case. We have a distorted histo- 
rical picture, till we have also clearly in 
view Paganism slowly yielding to the 
pressure of Christian influence, modifying 
its thought and habits in obedience to 
the standards of the Gospel. In the long 
struggle the Church won, aud it was not 
after all the conquered who were the real 
victors. Professor Orr contends that both 
numerically and socially, and in its pene- 
trative influence upon thought and life, 
the force of Christianity was much greater 
than is often supposed. His main posi- 
tions are:—Firstly, that the spread of 
Christianity laterally—.e., m respect of 
mere numbers, is greater than is ordinarily 
recognised ; secondly, the influence of 
Christianity on the higher ranks of society 
has been under-estimated ; thirdly, the 
instreaming of Pagan influences on Chris- 
tianity has for its counterpart the out- 
streaming of Christian influences on Pagan 
society. These positions are supported 
by much solid learning, the use of the 
evidence drawn from Christian archeology 
being particularly happy. The references 
to the best literature on the subject are 
also very full. Altogether the book is a 
very timely one, and well worthy of 
appearing some day in a more extended 
form. (Hodder and Stoughton. 3s. 6d.) 

Roman Africa: Archxological Walks 
in Algeria and Tunis, by Gaston Boissier. 
Authorised English version by Arabella 
Ward. We can heartily commend this 
pleasant volume to those who went to 
make a more intimate acquaintance with 
Roman Africa. It is the work of an en- 
thusiastic archeologist who has ransacked 
the remains of an extinct civilisation and 
makes them tell their own story. The 
interest is mainly one for the. classical 
student, but some accurate acquaintansze 
with Roman Africa is also essential for 
understanding the early history of 
Christianity in the West. It was the 
country of Tertullian, Cyprian and 
Augustine ; and it produced the earliest 
Latin version of the Scriptures. M. 
Gaston Boissier is the writer of a 
charming French style, as readers of 
“Ta Fin du Paganisme” and ‘La 
Religion Romaine” will know. In the 
present case the work of translation has 
been creditably performed. The meaning 
is given, but the brightness. and the dis- 
tinction have escaped. There is in the 
hest French prose something elusive which 
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baffles the translator. (G. P. Putnam 
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[The Editor 1s not responsible for the opinions 
expressed by correspondents, LETTERS CANNOT BE 
INSERTED WITHOUT THE WRITER'S NAME; and all 
private information should be accompanied by the 
name and address of the sender. ] 


LONDON SUNDAY-SCHOOLSOCIETY 
SEASIDE HOUSE, SOUTHEND. 


Srr,—A house has been purchased, 
furnished, and conveyed in trust by Mrs. 
Bayle-Bernard to the London Sunday- 
school Society, forthe purpose of pro- 
viding a holiday house for the elder 
scholars attached to our schools. 

It will be open, it is hoped, all the 
year round, so that at times teachers, 
and perhaps also parents of our scholars, 
may be received there. The general 
expenses, exclusive of cost of board, 
which will be paid by the visitors, 
will, it is estimated, amount to about 
£100 per annum. Towards this amount 
friends have promised nearly £70 for the 
next three years, and I arn sure that others 
will be glad to help in what should be an 
immense benefit to many of the young 
people attached to our schools. Contribu- 
tions may be forwarded to me at Hssex 
Hall. 

The house will be opened the first 
week in August, and applications have 
already been received from-several schools. 

Jon PrircHarp. 


eo 


SUMMER EXCURSIONS, CENTRAL 
POSTAL MISSION. 


Srr,—May I through your columns 
inform intending excursionists of an 
important mistake in the programme 
of route. 

The train leaving Bale was given as 
7.36, it should be 7.20 a.m. Very little 
time is given for the excellent breakfast 
prepared at Bale. 

Our fifty friends arrived, very tired, 
after an intensely hot and dusty journey, 


under the guidance of their  inde- 
fatigable conductors. Only one lady 
failed to appear at dinner. The 


lovely situation of the hotel and all the 
arrangements met with the greatest 
approval. The flowers in the balconies, 
the fountain and the little garden above 
the bustle of the village, give an air of 
peace and rest, which soon soothed the 
over-wrought nerves. 

In the evening the full-moon rose 
gradually .over the Viescher Horn, 
illuminating the clouds, and showing up 
glacier, and precipice, and snow in striking 
contrast to the dark masses of the 
mountains, — 

The Rev. W. H. Drummond’s service 
on Sunday was most appropriate and 
solemn, and struck the right key-note for 
the happy fortnight we hope to haye 
together. 

On the evening of arrival the strong choir 
collected and practised together, so that at 
the Sunday morning service the sounds of 
sacred song filled the whole neighbour- 
hood. “A Solemn Calm,” the morning 
prayer of Mendelssohn, was particularly 
beautiful and appropriate. 

M. Lucy Tacart, 

Hétel Alpina, Grindelwald, July 24, 
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THE REV. GEORGE RIDE. 


A FAMILIAR figure at the meetings of 
the Lancashire and Cheshire Provincial 
Assembly will not be seen again, for the 
Rey. George Ride, for more than thirty 
years minister at Chorley, has passed away. 
Mr. Ride was born at Mercaston, near 
Derby, April 14, 1819, and having been 
engaged in business, became a student of 
the Home Missionary Board, when he was 
over forty years of age. After a year’s 
service at the Chapel-street Domestic 
Mission in London, he became minister at 
Chorley in July, 1865, and there remained 
uotil his death, although growing in- 
firmities had latterly compelled him to 
relinquish his ministerial duties. He died 
at the parsonage, on July 13, being eighty 
years of age. 

Last Sunday evening a funeral sermon 
was preached at Chorley by the Rev. S. 
Thompson, of Rivington, who spoke of 
Mr. Ride as follows :— 

From this pulpit week by week he 
ministered to the spiritual life, and in his 
daily walk and conversation was an ex- 
ample of faithfulness to his high ideal of 
duty, His call to the ministry was from 
God. He gave up a good financial situa- 
tion in Bury that he might devote him- 
self to the preaching of the Gospel of 
Christ in truth and freedom. It was a 
sacrifice demanded of him by the power of 
conscience, and he paid it joyfully. He 
saw by the hght of the Gospel ; his eyes 
were opened to its truth, and henceforth 
his great aim was to make others see its 
beauty and feel its power for good in daily 
life. We cannot but admire the spirit 
of whole souled allegiance to truth and 
duty, to the higher life, to the voice of God 
as it came to him while engaged in busi- 
ness, which animated him throughout his 
long ministry. His mind was ever open to 
the light of new truth. His love of nature 
was great. The flowers of earth or the 
stars of heaven were to him alike wit- 
nesses of the wisdom and goodness of God, 
His life was simple and sincere, and he did 
goodas hefound opportunity, and approved 
himself a faithful steward of the talents 
committed to his care. He was a man of 
strong will and tenacious purpose ; of clear 
and sound judgment in social, political, 
and religious questions, a reformer in its 
best sense, anxious not for party victory, 
but for the good of humanity. ‘Tender- 
hearted, sympathetic with those in sorrow 
or in trouble, he was firm in denouncing 
cruelty to the lower animals, whose rights 
he recognised in the light of common jus- 
tice. As a good citizen he took a lively 
interest in the affairs of this town, and 
was ever at work for the cause of temper- 
ance. As a man he earned the respect 
and goodwill of many who differed from 
him in politics or theology : they recognised 
the sterling qualities which rank. above 
party and give point to character. He was 
deeply terested in Unitarian Christianity, 
and attended all the more important meet- 
ings of the denomination with faithful 
constancy, and rejoiced to see the widening 
borders of truth that tend to union in the 
spirit of Christ. He has passed from among 
us, but his work and influence remain: he 
has passed from death to life, from cross 
to crown : he has gone to the great gather- 
ing of departed souls to hear the glad- 


some words, “ Well done, good and faith- + 
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ful servant, enter thou into the joy of thy 
Lord.” 


THE INWARD LIFE. 


From the Second Part of Bunyan’s “ Pil- 
grim’s Progress.” 

Now I saw in wy Dream, that they 
went forward until they were come to the 
Brow of the Hill, where Piety bethinking 
herself cried out: Alas! I have forgot 
what I intended to bestow upon Christiana 
and her companions. I will go back and 
fetch it. So she ran and fetched it. 
While she was gone, Christiana thought 
she heard, in a grove a little way off on 
the right hand, a most curious melodious 
note, with words much like these: 


Through all my life thy favour is 
So frankly showed to me, 

That in thy House for evermore 
My dwelling-place shall be. 


And listening still she thought she heard 
another answer it, saying : 


For why, the Lord our God is good 
His Mercy is for ever sure: 

His Truth at all times firmly stood, 
And shall from age to age endure. 


So Christiana asked Prudence, what 
‘twas that made those curious notes ? 
They are, said she, our country birds: 
they sing these notes but seldom except it 
be at the Spring, when the flowers appear, 
and the sun shines warm, and then you 
may hear them all day long. I often, 
said she, go out to hear them ; we also oft- 
times keep them tame in our House. 
They are very fine company for us when 
we are melancholy; also they make the 
woods, the groves, and solitary places 
places desirous to be in. 

By this time Piety was come again, so 
she said to Christiana: Look here, I have 
brought thee a Scheme of all those things 
that thou hast seen at our House, upon 
which thou mayest look when thou findest 
thyself forgetful, and call those things 
again to remembrance for thy edification 
an] comfort. ; 

Now they began to go down the Hill 
into the Valley of Humiliation. It was a 
steep Hill, aud the way was slippery ; but 
they were very careful, so they got down 
pretty well. When they were down in the 
Valley, Piety said to Christiana: This is 
the place where Christian, your husband, 
met with the foul Fiend, Apollyon, and 
where they had that dreadful fight that 
they had. I know you cannot but have 
heard thereof. But be of good courage ; 
so long as you havé here Mr. Great-heart 
to be your guide and conductor, we hope 
you will fare the better. So when these 
two had committed the Pilgrims unto the 
conduct of their guide, he went forward, 
and they went after. 

Then said Mr. Great-heart: We need not 
be so afraid of this Valley; for here is 
nothing to hurt us unless we procure it to 
ourselves. . . It is the best, the most 
fruitful, piece of ground in all these parts, 
It is fat ground, and, as you see, con- 
sisteth much in meadows and if a man 
was to come here in the summer-time as 
we do now, if he knew not anything before 
therecf, and if he also delighted himself 
in the sight of his eyes, he might see that 
that would be delightful to him. Behold 
how green this valley is, also how beauti- 
fied with lihes. I have also known many 
labouring men that have good estates in 
this Valley of Humiliation — (for God 
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resisteth the proud, but gives more, more 
grace to the humble)—for, indeed, 1b: 18 fae 
very fruitful soil, and doth bring forth by 
handfuls. Some also have wished that | 
the next way to their Father’s House were 
here, that they might be troubled no 
more with either hills or mountains to go 
over; but the way is the way, and there’s 
an end. ; a : 

Now as they were going along and ~ 
talking, they espied a Boy feeding his 
Father’s sheep. The boy was in very 
mean clothes, but of a very fresh and well- 
favoured countenance, and as he sat by 
himself he sang. Hark, said Mr. Grreat- 
heart, to what the shepherd’s boy saith. 
So they hearkened, and he said : 


He that is down, needs fear no fall, 
He that is low, no pride : : 
He that is humble, ever shall 
Have God to be his guide. 


I am content with what I Lave, 
Little be it or much: nike cs 
And, Lord, contentment still I crave, 
Because thou savest such. ; 


‘Fulness to such a burden is 
That go on Pilgrimage : 
Here little, and hereafter Bliss, 
Is best from age to age. 


Then said their Guide : Do you hear him ? 

I will dare to say, that this Boy lives a_ 
merrier life, and wears more of that herb 

called hearts-ease in his bosom, than he 

that is clad in silk and velvet ; but we will 

proceed in our discourse. 

In this Valley our Lord formerly had 
his country house; he loved much to be — 
here. He loved also to walk these: 
meadows, for he found the air was 
pleasant. Besides, here a man shall be 
free from the noise, and from the hurry- 
ings of this life. All States are full of 
noise and confusion, only the Valley of 
Humiliation is that empty and solitary 
place. Here a man shall not be so let 
and hindered in his contemplation, as in 
other places he is apt to be. This is a 
Valley that nobody walks in, but those 
that love a Pilgrim’s life. And though 
Christian had the hard hap to meet here ~ 
with Apollyon, and to enter with him a 
brisk encounter, yet [ must tell you, that — 
in former times men have met with 
Avgels here, have found Pearls here, and 
have in this place found the words of 
Life. 


THERE is an immense place for faith 
in human life, but only for a faith which 
does not fight against experience: there 
is a faith in goodness, a faith in progress, ° 
in a Supreme Being, in the infinite long- | 
ings and hopes which rise up in the 
human breast, which still remain and will 
remain as long as man exists upon the 
earth.—B. Jowett. 


SUE cae 


Tur open door to a higher work is 
contentment with the task at hand, while 
still keeping in mind the higher ideal. No 
work will be given to do except that which 
is needed for moral and social develop- 
ment. We have what we deserve, for the 
law of action and reaction ultimately 
means that justice reigns at the heart of 
things. If we hold the idealin mind, we 
may know with absolute surety that the 
conditions favourable to its realisation will 
come just at that moment when we are 
ready—never before—for we can omit no 
step in evolution.— Horatio Dresser, 
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THE CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


oe 
A BLACK HERO. 


Four years ago three African chiefs 
spent a few days in Liverpool on their way 
to visit Queen Victoria. The names of 
the chiefs were Khama, Sebele, and 
- Bathoen. The Lord Mayor of Liverpool 
invited them toa grand banquet at the 
Town Hall, and all “the guests were struck 
by the nobility and simplicity of these 
black princes. Khama had a fine intelli- 
gent face, an upright figure, and such a 
calin nobility that though he was black 
men said, “ he looked every inch a king.” 
His speech was eloquent and impressive, 
and when translated amazed his hearers ; 
it was so simple and wise, so Christ-like 
and good. He told them how he was 
king in Bechuanaland and wished to 
remain a subject of Queen Victoria, and 
to prevent traders from bringing intoxi- 
cating liquors into his land, because this 
did his people harm. How came it that 
this black Khama, who had been brought 

up in a mud-hut with a heathen father, 

in the wilds of Africa, could speak so 
wisely and so well? Let us take a few 
peeps at his life, and then I think you 
will agree with me that Khama was a 
brave, true hero. 

~Khama was born about 1830. His 
father, Sekhome, was chief of the principal 
tribe in Bechuanaland, which les south 
of Central Africa. While Khama and his 
brothers were boys a Lutheran missionary 
came to Shoshong, where they lived. And 
although Sekhome was a heathen he liked 
the missionary so much that he allowed 
him to teach his sons. Thus Khama was 
taught about Jesus and to read the Bible 
in his own language, and before long he 


- was baptised into the Christian Church, 


To become a Christian was no mere form 
with this earnest lad, but was the solemn 
dedication of his life to follow Christ. 
He really believed the truths which Jesus 
taught, and faithfully tried to live in the 
spirit of his great Master. 

If we who Jive in Christian lands fiad it 
hard to lead a Christ-like life, how much 
harder must it have been for Khama to be 
faithful to his religion in a heathen Jand! 
Khama fought bravely against his country’s 
enemies, the fierce Matabele race, but after 
gaining a victory he would not allow 
cruelty or plunder, nor would he attend 
the Bogura or heathen rites with which 
his people celebrated a victory. His 
father, Sekhome, ordered him to attend, 
then begged him, then got angry, and 
said no son of his should be his heir who 
would not attend this heathen thanks- 
giving. Still Khama was firm—he would 
be faithful to his conscience and his God, 
even if he lost the kingdom. 

When Sekhome found he could not 


make Khama give up Christianity, he 


determined to slay him, and took some 
men to Khama’s hut one night, command- 
ing them to kill him while he slept. But 
the men loved the gentle Khama, and 
would neither kill him nor allow Sekhome 
to do so. Before morning all the town had 
heard of Sekhome’s wicked plan, and rose 
up in favour of Khama, so that the old 
king fled to the hills in fear of his life. 
Khama found out where his father was 
hiding, and promised to protect him if he 
would come back to his old position. At 
first Sekhome was timid, but Khama met 
him with every mark of respect, and made 
him king once more. But this generous 


‘a splendid chieftain. 


forgiveness did not really touch the 
father’s heart, and he went on plotting 
against his son’s life. He got some witch- 
doctors to set fire to Khama’s hut one 
night, and dance around him cursing and 
shouting out spells of the evil spirits they 
believed in. Khama got up, and without 
a murmur patiently put out. the fire. 
Khama’s friends now declared that he 
must resort to witchcraft himself and curse 
his father, or they could no longer respect 
him, but, he replied, “The Word of God 
forbids me to curse anyone, least of all my 
own father.” Then the people left hin, 
and to save his life he had to fly to the 
hills with his family and a few friends. 
One day two of Khama’s men brought 
him a horse of Sekhome’s they had caught. 


‘But Khama rébuked them and reminded 


them that they were never to attack his 
father in any way. He made them take 
the horse back to Sekhome and express 
his deep regret. Neither Christian nor 
heathen ever heard Khama speak against 
hisfather. After Sekhome’s death Khama’s 
younger brother threatened his life, and 
tried to make himself chief. Khama went 
to him unattended, saying, “ If my brother 
desires to kill me I had better go alone.” 
Alone he went, and so influenced his 
brother that there was peace. 

When Khama was once established at 
Shoshong as ruler of the tribe he made 
He had the wisdom 
and the courage to make laws for the 
good of his people, even though they 
might hate him for interfering with their 
ancient customs. Thus he forbade witch- 
craft and banished the witch-doctors, who 
believed in evil spirits. He puta stop to 
their cruel customs of treating weak, 
deformed, or aged persons. He forbade 
all cruel forms of punishment and made 
his people treat their servants kindly. 
Khama saw that the beer his people were 
so fond of ruined their characters, so he 
called them together to his courtyard. 
There he told them plainly that they were 
utterly degraded by this beer-drinking, 
and that in future he entirely forbade 
them either to make it or to drink it. The 
people thought this unbearable and went 
away grumbling and threatening to make 
Khama’s brother chief instead of him. 
Even the missionaries thought he had gone 
too far in this and remonstrated with the 
chief, but he repled:—‘ Beer is the 
source of all quarrels and disputes, I 
will stop it.” And he did so at the risk 
of his life. 

Then Khama called a meeting of the 
White men and forbade them to sell drink 
to his people. Over and over again the 
Whites tried to introduce drink again, but 
Khama was firm. In a letter to the 
Administrator Khama says :—‘“‘I dread 
the White man’s drink more than the 
assegaies of the Matabele, which kill 
men’s bodies, and is quickly over; but 
drink puts devils into men, and destroys 
both their souls and their bodies. Its 
wounds never heal. I pray your honour 
never to ask me to open even a little 
door to the drink.’ And when the 
chiefs came to this country, that was one 
of the things they cared most about. 
The Queen received them very graciously 
at Windsor Castle, and in speaking to 
to them said :— 

“Tam glad to see the chiefs and to 
know that they love my rule. I confirm 
the settlement of their case which my 
Minister has made. I approve of the pro- 
vision excluding strong drink from their 


country. I feel strongly in this matter, 
and am glad to see that the’ chiefs have 
determined to keep so great a curse from 
the people.” 

It is very sad to think how much terri- 
ble mischief is done by our traders, who 
against the wishes of the wise natives and 
the wishes of our Queen, take out strong 
drink to those countries. But we must 
honour such a chief as Khama, who sees 
the evil, and dares to resist it with all his 
might. And we must hope that before 
long our people, who are stronger, and 
ought to be wiser and better than those 
natives of Africa, will make an end of 
such a shameful traffic. 


H. M. Jounson. 


A SUMMER AFTERNOON. 


My boat drifts idly down the stream 
Where through the hills it winds its way, 
Singing in every rippling gleam 
The glory of the summer day. 


Rugged and steep the mountains rise, 
Veiled in their mist of chestnut bloom ; 

And soft the sleeping sunshine lies 
Athwart the tufted pine-trees’ gloom, 


The willows at the water’s edge 
Are quivering in golden light ; 
From hidden haunts of matted sedge 
A startled heron takes his flight, 


Then pauses where the rushes grow. 
In this calm spot he fears no snare, 
For e’en the woodland creatures know 
And trust the Eternal Spirit’s care. 
It whispers in the passing breeze 
And hovers o’er the tangled wood, 
Dwelling in rocks and ferus and trees, 
Quickening the leafy solitude. 
And as the sun moves toward the west, 
Sinking beyond the fartbest hills, 
How distant seems the world’s unrest 
While Nature’s peace my spirit stills ! 
And so I lay aside all care, 
Unmindful of lfe’s storm and stress ; 
For sunset glow and balmy air 
Fold me in living tenderness. 
EuizasetH M. VermorcKken, in thé 
Christian Register. 


Country Air ror Weak anp AILING 
CuritprEen.—Miss A. Lawrence, 23, Camp- 
den House Chambers, Campden-hill, 
London, W., begs to acknowledge, with 
many thanks, receipt for this fund of the 
following sums :—Miss H. F. Lee, £1 Is. ; 
Miss Crowe, 5s.; Mrs. S. Hollins, 10s. ; 
Mr. A. H. Biggs, £3 3s. Miss Lawrence 
would be very glad if any lady living in 
the country would kindly volunteer to 
help in the work of this society by finding 
cottage homes where the children can be 
placed at 5s. a week. From _ several 
causes many of the cottage homes have 
fallen off this August, making it hard 
work for the secretary to get the children 
suitably placed. Communication should 
be made to the general secretary, Miss 
Toye, 156, Stepney-g ereen, London, E. 


Errss Cocoa Essencr.—A Turin Cocoa.—The 
choicest roasted nibs of the natural Cocoa, on being 
subjected to powerful hydraulic pressure, give forth 
their excess of oil, ieaving for use a finely flavoured 
powder—a product which, when prepared with 
boiling water, has the consistence of tea, of which 
it is now with many, beneficially taking the place. 
Its active principle being a gentle nerve stimulant, 
supplies the needed energy without unduly exciting 
the system. Sold only in labelled tins. If unable 
to obtain it of your tradesman, a tin will be sent 
post free for 9 stamps.—James Epps and Co,, Ltd., 
Homeopathic Chemists, London, 
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THE PEACK CONFERENCE. 


Ir is not yet a year since the world 
was astonished, and the friends of 
peace and humanity filled with a new 
hope, by the announcement of the pro- 
posal of the Tsar of Russra for an 
International Conference to consider 
the possibility of an arrest of arma- 
ments and the maintenance of peace. 
And now, in spite of many sceptical 
prophecies to the contrary, and prog- 
nostications of evil, the Conference has 
met, representing all the civilised 
nations of the world, and has met, not 
to exchange idle compliments and 
empty platitudes, but in a thoroughly 
serious and business-like manner to 
deal with the great questions it was 
summoned to consider. 

In May the Conference met at The 
Hague under the happiest auspices, 
and its work has this week been accom- 
plished. Not, of course, that the end 
has been completely gained; the world 
does not leap in a moment to such 
great issues; but substantial progress 
has been made, and as the Conference 
separates it is with the confidence 
borne of successful achievement, and 
with the forward look intent on render- 
ing the steps now taken fruitful of yet 
further and continuous progress. 

It is true that the proposal put in 
the forefront of the Tsar’s Rescript for 
the arrest and gradual reduction of 
armaments has been met for the 
moment by a decided negative, and 
the nations must continue to bear that 
crushing burden which in clear and 
unexaggerated language the Resceript 
so forcibly described. Yet this subject 
is not to be lost sight of, for the Con- 
ference has expressed the unanimous 


opinion “ that the limitation of mili- 
tary charges, which at present oppress 
the world, is greatly to be desired for 
the increase of the material and moral 
welfare of mankind.”’ When the T'sar’s 
proposal was first made public we said 
that we had long felt that the nations 
of Kurope must ultimately be driven to 
refuse the burden of the present de- 
structive military system, but had 
looked for the first effectual protest to 
come from the growing forces of 
democracy. The Conference, while it 
has brought into prominence the great 
intricacy and difficulty of the question, 
has yet given a fresh impulse to the 
strength of that true aspiration, and it 
will remain for the people of the most 
enlightened countries to press home 
the inquiry, and not to rest until the 
way opens for realising by steps of 
practical amelioration the wise and 
generous impulse of the Tsar. 

But while this remains in the future, 
there are other much more tangible 
results of the Conference, over which 
the friends of peace must unfeignedly 
rejoice. It is no slight achievement to 
have secured the adaptation to naval 
warfare of the principles of the Geneva 
Convention of 1864, which means an 
extension of the beneficent services of 
the Red Cross; and there is a further 
convention to be adopted by the Powers, 
concerning the laws and customs of 
war on land, in the interests of non- 
combatants and the further humanising 
of the methods of war. But the greatest 
achievement of the Conference is to be 
found in the Arbitration Convention, 
“for the pacific settlement of inter- 
national disputes.’’ We have the satis- 
faction of knowing that in this branch 
of the work of the Conference, Sir 
JuLIAN Pauncerote, on behalf of Great 
Britain, took a leading part, and that 
his scheme for a permanent Tribunal 
of Arbitration, with suggested amend- 
ments from Russia and America, has 
been practically adopted by the Con- 
ference. The decided opposition of 
Germany prevented the scheme from 
being fully worked out, as it had been 
hoped, and appeal to the Tribunal is 
left optional on the part of the Powers 
concerned in any dispute; but to have 
such a means of pacification perma- 
nently established is an immense gain. 
The very existence of such a tribunal, 
in the maintenance and honour of 
which all the great Powers will be con- 
cerned, will bea silent reproach to any 
nations that should blindly rush into 
war without attempting a calmer and 
more reasonable settlement; and it is 
provided that when a dispute arises, if 
the contending parties should show no 
sign of an intention to refer to the 
Tribunal, it shall be open to other 
Powers to make representations, in the 
direction of mediation, to lead to delay 
and wiser counsels, and if possible to 
the settlement of the matter by means 
of arbitration. 

It was, perhaps, too much to hope 
that anything but the option of arbi- 


and love which He Himself is. 


ference ; yet the establishment of such 
a permanent tribunal will lay a fresh 
obligation on all the friends of peace, 
to use every effort for the strengthening 
of public opinion in every land, and 
through the growing force of the 
people’s determination, to insist that 
whenever the need arises Governments 
shall make use of arbitration. 

“The greatest victory is that by 
which peace is won’’—such, we are 
told, is the inscription on a scroll amid 
the decorations of the Orange Hall, 
where the Conference met, in the 
House in the Wood. It was a good 
omen, as the hospitality of the girl Queen 
of the Netherlands was another. And 
there is good hope that this “‘ prayer 
for universal peace,” uttered through 
the steadfast efforts of many faithful 
men, may indeed avail ‘‘ the blessed 
time to expedite.” 


THE REAL PRESENCE. 


Nor here within the page our fingers turn, 
While the eye heeds or heeds not as it 
may, 
Is blind or sees, for Love may be away, 
Love that alone enables to discern ; 
Nor there where duly votive tapers burn 
Tow’rd heaven, since not at all times in © 
the ray 
The soul’s ascending ardours take their 
way, 
Nor always fleets the pulse of its concern. 


Ah, where then with his presence may we 
meet ? 
Holds Earth no spot wherein himself 
appears ? 
Lo, he is risen. The passage of his feet 
Is heard along the awakening years. 
O heart, in this thy craving vext and dim 
He rises, and thyself art risen with him. 


AmMBROSE BENNETT. 


In speaking of divine perfection, we 
mean to say that God is just and true and 
loving, the author of order and not of 
disorder, of good and not of evil. Or 
rather, that He is justice, that He is truth, 
that He is love, that He is order, that He 
is the very progress of which we were 
speaking ; and that wherever these quaili- 
ties are present, whether in the human 
soul or in the order of Nature, there is 
God. We might still see Him every- 
where, if we had not been mistakenly 
seeking for Him apart from us, instead of 
in us; away from the laws of Nature, 
instead of in them. And we become 
united to Him not by mystical absorption, 
but by partaking, whether consciously or 
unconsciously, of that truth and justice 
Thus the 
belief in the immortality of the soul rests 
at last on the belief in God. If there is 
a good and wise God, then there is a pro- 
gress of mankind towards perfection ; and 
if there is ro progress ot men towards 
perfection, then there is no good and wise 
God. We cannot suppose that the moral 
government of God, of which we see the 
beginnings in the world and in ourselves, 
will cease when we pass out of life— 
Benjamin Jowett, in the Introduction to hig 


tration would be accepted by the Con: | translation of Plato’s “ Phaedo,’ 
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SIXTY YEARS OF A CONGREGA- 
TION’S LIFE.* 


BY THE REV. JAMES HARWOOD, B.A. 


“T think rt meet, as long as I am in this 
tabernacle, to stir you up by putting you in 
remembrance.’ —2 Peter i. 13. 


On the first Sunday of July, 1839— 
whicb in that year fell on the 7th—tbis 
church was opened for public worship. Jt 
is natural, therefore, that to-day, which is 
almost the sixtieth anniversary of that 
event, we, the present worshippers iu this 
place, should call to mind the days that 
are gone, and in the light which they shed 
on our path gather up the lessons which 
the experience of two generations supplies. 
IT had hoped to be able to tell you some- 
thing about the opening of the church, 
but, strange to say, search and inquiry in 
all likely quarters have succeeded in 
bringing to light only one brief published 
record in a paper called The Sunday Times 
of Sept. 1, 1839, which reads as follows : 
—‘New Unitarian Chapel, Brixton, 
Surrey.—This elegant building has been 
opened for public worship. The style of 
architecture is the Tudor: or domestic 
Gothic. Dissenting chapels erected in the 
present day present very different appear- 
ances to those built fifty or sixty years 
ago; indeed, the feeling so prevalent 
amongst. the modern Catholics has ex- 
tended to the Dissenters, both being 
determined that the marked difference in 
outward appearance between churches and 
chapels which has hitherto existed shall 
be done away with.” And that is all the 
record has to say! The Church Minute 
Book states that the service was conducted 
by the Rev. Thomas Wood (who con- 
tinued as minister till the close of the 
following year), and that there was “a 
very full attendance of Unitarians and 
others from the neighbourhood of the 
chapel, but many also from Unitarian 
congregationsin London and ata distance.” 

Yet the opening of the chapel, which 
seems to have received so little public 
notice, must have been a joyous event 
indeed to some earnest men, who on that 
seventh of July, after many disappoint- 
ments, saw the fulfilment of their ardent 
hopes. Three years before a number of 
gentlemen met at the Horns Tavern, Ken- 
nington. ‘Unable with their families,” 
they declared, “to go to a distance on 
the Sunday, (they) are either driven to 
churches or chapels of a different persua- 
sion, or precluded from attending any place 
of worship whatever.” Thereand then they 
resolved that it was desirable to build a 
Unitarian Chapel. Clapham, Brixton, and 
Camberwell are spoken of as “ villages,” 
for whose inhabitants Brixton Church 
was regarded as the most central position. 
Accordingly a site was to be sought in 
that neighbourhood ; but although there 
must have been much vacant land, for a 
long time none could be obtained for this 
particular purpose. Some landowners 
would not listen on any terms to proposals 
for a Unitarian chapel. In reading the 
minutes of the many meetings that were 
held, of the repeated break-down of 
negotiations, just as they seemed to be 
reaching a satisfactory conclusion, one 
cannot but admire the splendid patience 


* A sermon preached at Effra-road,’ Brixton, 
July 9, 


and persistency with which those men 
stuck to their self-imposed task. - At a 
critical point one of the movers, either 
from weariness or some other cause, 
wished to back out and to be allowed to 
pay down one-half his promised subscrip- 
tion, and be done with the whole business, 
but this only brought up another, who 
said, for his part, he would rather double 
his subscription than that the project 
should fall through. And so in face of a 
good many tiresome difficulties, but with 
a faith which never slackened, these men 
held on through good report and through 
evil report. And who cannot sympathise 
with the great joy with which on that 
summer day, sixty years ago, they would 
come up, with their families and friends, 
to worship God in spirit and truth ? 

It is characteristic of London habits of 
life that, owing to changes of various 
kinds, none of the original movers’ names 
should be on our present congregational 
list, though the family of one of them 
(Buckler) is still represented among us 
under another name (Mace). In the 
quite early days, however, other names 
still familar— Martineau, Shakespeare, 
Withall—are prominent in the records. 
The personnel of the congregation seems 
to have changed somewhat rapidly, while 
theeight ministers, who divide among them 
the sixty years, have thus had an average 
of seven and a-half years, if we disregard 
the considerable interregnums that have 
occurred. 

The period at which the chapel was 
built was a critical one in our religious 
history, and, no doubt, explains the 
peculiar character of the original trust- 
deed, which I believe is shared by very few 
other chapels, and which in later years 
no one would dream of impressing upon 
any new foundation. 

Until the year 1813 any one who denied 
the doctrine of the Trinity was guilty of a 
crime punishable by law. Nevertheless, for 
moze than forty years before that, the 
Trinity had been called in question by 
men who variously called themselves, or 
were called by others, Arians, Socinians, or 
Unitarians. The last became the common 
designation: The best known of these 
heretics was Dr. Priestley who, by his 
ability and character, and also by his 
scientific eminence, gained much attention 
for this revolt from the common theology. 
Priestley began as an orthodox believer, 
but the same love of fearless investigation, 
which enabled him to make important 
scientific discoveries, led to his taking up 
fresh positions in theology. His love of 
truth and truthfulness amounted to a 
passion. First, he parted with the 
doctrine of original sin, then he looked up 
the Scripture evidence for the doctrine of 
the Atonement, and found it insufficient. 
Afterwards he came to the doctrine of the 
Trinity, and unable to find it in the Bible, 
he traced its growth during a later period, 
and set it down as one of the corruptions 
of Christianity due to the Church. It is 
important to remember that Priestley 
appealed to the Bible as his ultimate 
authority; that was the basis of his 
Unitarianism. He did not consider it 
possible for the Bible to contradict and 
override reason and conscience, he main- 
tained that they were in harmony with 
each other, and that if ever it seemed to 
be otherwise, it was because the language 
of the Bible had been misunderstood. In 
defending this position it is possible that 
Priestley was sometimes led to adopt 


interpretations, which would hardly be 
supported by later scholarship. 

Such was the general position taken by 
Priestley, and it led to a great awakening 
in the Presbyterian congregations spread 
through the country, which, while always 
making a manly stand for civil and 
religious liberty, seem not to have cared 
much about religious doctrine. They had 
rather drifted away unconsciously from 
Orthodoxy than taken hold of anything to 
put in its place. Priestley’s preaching 
and writing, the example of Lindsey, who 
gave up the doctrine of the Trinity and, a 
still rarer thing then as now, gave up also 
his Yorkshire living and came to London, 
where he opened Hssex-street Chapel— 
these caused many men and congrega- 
tions who did not at all love the name 
Unitarian to value the truth which it 
represented. While the chapels were still 
called Presbyterian, the worship and 
teaching within their walls became Unit- 
arian. It is one of the ironies of history 
that these solid, respectable people, who 
were ever found on the side of true 
patriotism and good citizenship, should as 
a consequence of their new religious 
beliefs, be branded by the law as criminals. 
Yet such they were until the year 1813, 
when William Smith, M.P. for Norwich, 
procured the repeal of the law. For many 
a long year after that the Unitarians had, 
of course, in common with other Noncon- 
formists, to suffer many civil disabilities. 

This brief historical reminder was 
necessary, in order to understand—lI do 
not say to sympathise with—the position 
taken by the founders of this and a few 
other Unitarian chapels. Persecution 
usually defeats its own object when 
directed against people with any back- 
bone of character, and it was perhaps not 
unnatural that those who remembered 
what Unitarianism had had to bear 
should insist upon it all the more on that 
very account. On the other hand, its 
opponents were showing signs of alarm, 
and making special efforts to discredit it. 
In the very year in which this chapel was 
opened there took place that famous con- 
troversy in Liverpool, when three Unit- 
arian ministers (including Dr. Martineau 
and the late J. Hamilton Thom) had to 
meet the attack of thirteen clergymen of 
the Church of England. Moreover, in 
the course of the thirties, a great danger 
was looming. Unitarianism was being 
preached up and down the country in 
chapels which had been founded, and 
many of them endowed, by Trinitarians. 
“A betrayal of trust,” cried out the 
orthodox Nonconformists, who were up in 
arms against it. ‘“ Nothing of the kind,” 
replied the Unitarians; “ the chapels were 
founded with open Trusts, were set apart 
for the worship of God, and the present 
occupants, therefore, are the natural, and 
often the lineal, representatives of the 
founders.” ‘The strife that arose over 
this question was extremely bitter, and 
when the Courts of Law decided against 
the Unitarians, and a large endowment 
for the support of “poor and godly 
ministers” left by a certain wealthy Pres- 
byterian, Lady Hewley, in the time of 
Charles II., was taken away, the alarm 
became most serious. It seemed as if the 
Unitarians must lose all their chapels | 
(except the few built since 1813)—chapels 
in which their fathers for several genera- 
tions had worshipped, funds which they 
had left for the support of the services, 
burial grounds’ in which they were 
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sympathise in each other’s joys and sor — 


interred. The indignation and dismay 
thus produced are strikingly illustrated 
by a circumstance that has only recently 
become publicly known. 

At that time there was, perhaps, no con- 
gregation in our connection more influen- 
tial than the one which met in Cross-street 
Chapel, Manchester. It appears that after 
the verdict in the Lady Hewley suit, 
several leaders of this congregation: —men 
who were elected to Parliament and the 
Town Council, men to whom Richard 
Cobden said he always turned iu the first 
instance when there was any public work 
to be done—were reduced to such despera- 
tion that they were actually arranging to 
close their businesses, break up their 
homes, and cross the Atlantic in order to 
found a colony in Texas! Happily, how- 
ever, the necessity for this was averted by 
the intervention of Parliament.. Both the 
great parties in the State recognised the 
gross injustic2 which the law, as inter- 
preted in the Lady Hewley case, inflicted 
upon the Unitarians. They combined to 
pass the Dissenters’ Chapels Act, which 
provided that, except where a Trust deed 
has expressly limited the use of a place cf 
worship to persons holding particular 
religious doctrines, those who have enjoyed 
it for twenty-five years shall be regarded as 
its rightful possessors. . In commemora- 
tion of this great victory, University Hall, 
in Gordon-square, now known as Dr. 
Williams’s Library, was erected, and in a 
few years the larger congregations, espe- 
cially in the North, now secure in their 
position, built for themselves handsome 
churches, upon the old open Trusts which 
had enabled them, in the course of religi- 
ous development, to pass from Trini- 
tarianism to Unitarianism, and which left 
them free to welzome any further light 
that may break forth from God’s eternal 
word, which is unexhausted and inex- 
haustible. 

The Dissenters’ Chapels Act was passed 
in 1844, This was five years after the 
opening of this chapel, and we can easily 
understand how the founders shared the 
sense of insecurity which generally pre- 
vailed, and wished to provide against it. 
In an appeal which they issued to Unit- 
arians for assistance, they tell what steps 
they propose to take in order that the 
building “ may be preserved free from all 
invasion by any religious sect whatever.” 
These words are full of significance, when 
interpreted by the events of the time, and 
show the anxiety that was felt to avoid 
the painful uncertainties that were being 
experienced, It is a matter of rejoicing 
to us all that a better way is now univer- 
sallv recognised ; but these men of 1839, 
in their wisdom, devoted their chapel to 
“the public Christian worship of one 
God, the Father .... according to the 
general outline of opinions professed by 
the Rev. Dr. Joseph Priestley, or more 
recently by the late Rev. Thomas Belsham.” 
In recent years, as probably you are all 
aware, this Trust has practically been 
enlarged in the only way which was 
legally possible, so that now our Church 
is, to all intents and purposes, a Free 
Church, which imposes no doctrinal test 
whatever on anyone connected with it, 
and offers a cordial welcome and a reli- 
gious home to all who desire to join in 
worshipping God the Father, and cherish- 
ing the spirit of Jesus Christ.* 

It is impossible, of course, on an occa- 
sion dike the present to enter into full 
details of. the congregational history ; but 
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it seemed appropriate to trace the events 
which probably account for the peculiarity 
in our original constitution, which has 
often been eriticised, and to recall how this 
has subsequently been amended, so as to 
bring our Church into line with other 
Churches, in which Unitarianism indeed 
is generally taught, but which yet are free 
and unpledged to any particular type of 
doctrine. 

Tn going through the first Minute Book 
T have noted some curious entries, which 
show the changes that time causes in our 
customs. On oae occasion a member sug- 
gested the propriety of the congregation 
standing up during the time of singing, 
and it was resolved in committee ‘that 
the members of the committee indi- 
vidually with their families introduce the 
practice by standing up in future.” With 
regard to collections, there seems to have 
been a rooted autipathy, which now we 
can scarcely understand. An appeal was 
made on behalf of the London Domestic 
Mission, but the minister replied that he 
should object to preach any collection 
sermon himself. Oa this point, at any 
rate, the congregation were entirely at one 
with their minister, and determined that 
they also “felt great objection to collec- 
tions in the chapel for any purpose what- 
ever.” They thought highly of the 
society in question, and would assist it in 
other ways; but a collection they would 
uot have on any terms. 
later, when a day and Sunday-school had 
been established and required help, the 
same course was taken ; no collection must 
there be. It is instructive to recall these 
snatches of history, as showing how ques- 
tious which arouse much feeling and even 
conscientious scruple at one time may, 
after a number of years, be regarded from 
precisely the opposite point of view. On 
another matter there has, perhaps, been 
less change among us in the general idea 
of propriety, though there has, I think, 
been some change. During the agitation 
against the Corn Laws the congregation 
was requested to petition Parliament in 
favour of their repeal, but objection was 
taken to the introduction “of such a sub- 
ject in such a place” (in words of the 
Minute), and no step was taken. 

In 1854, during the ministry of Dr. 
Harrison, the congregation had outgrown 
its accommodation, and the chapel was 
enlarged by the addition of transepts. 

And now, in conclusion, let me remind 
you, in a single word, that the true signifi- 
cance of all commemorations of the past is 
to be found in the inspiration derived from 
them to carry forward into the future all 
that is noblest and best. Noblesse oblige. 
From those who have received much, more 
is expected. Sixty years cannot pass with- 
out teaching those who come at the end 
of the time many things that were hidden 
from those who lived at the beginning. 
If our forbears occasionally made mis- 
takes, which there is no excuse for our 
making, let us not forget to honour and to 
emulate their zeal and devotion. Their 
record is closed; ours is still in the 
making. God grant that it may bear 
witness that we are a people among whom 
the spirit of true religion has found a 
home ; that as a Christian brotherhood we 


* The ground on which the chapel stands 
was taken on lease, and to that tenure the c'ose 
Trust refers. But some years ago the freehold was 
purchased and presented to the congregation, 
This necessitated a new Trust deed, which was 
made perfectly free and open, 
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rows; that good-will, charity, and rever- 
ence for truth are cherished in our midst. 


“ETHICS IN ITS RELATION WITH 
RELIGION.”’—I. 


BY THE REY. C. B. UPTON, B.A., B.SC.* 


One of the most striking features of 


society in the present day, as compared 
with that of half a century ago, is the 
apparent serious decline of interest on all 
questions connected with theology. It 
can hardly be doubted that not only in 
our own churches, but also in the churches 
of the other Christian denominations, 
many even of the more thoughtful young 
men and women are no longer so attracted 
as they used to be by sermons in general, 
and especially by such sermons as discuss 
the Unity or Trinity of the Godhead, or 
attempt to prove from Biblical texts the 
probable destiny of human souls in the 
life to come. And, although in these days 
of widespread scholarship and of the 
general diffusion of the results of what 
is called “the Higher Criticism” the Bible 
is now being much more extensively studied 
on account of its great worth and interest 
as being the most precious collection of 
religious writings which the world pos- 
sesses, it must, J think, be admitted 


‘that in the present day it by no means 


forms so important and so frequent a 
factor in our daily home reading as it did 
half a century ago. And the reason of 
this is not far to seek. When those of us 
who are now reaching old age were 
children, the Bible was regarded as a 
wholly exceptional book; a unique 
reverence was paid to it, and a unique 
importance was attached to it as being in 
a quite special sense a sort of divine 
oracie from .which was to be derived 
authentic information concerning God and 
His relations with men, and also concern~ 
ing the fate of human souls after death, 


which information was supposed to be 


infinitely more reliable and momentous 
than any which could be reached by the 
ordinary exercise of man’s intellectual 
and moral faculties. So long as the Bible 
was so conceived of, it necessarily became 
an object of intense interest. 
and whenever, it spoke about theology or 
about human duty, it spoke with a divine 
authority, and had an intrinsic right to 
override and to supplant all ideas of God 
and morality which were founded only on 
uninspired human reason, and the unaided 
moral sense of mankind. Hence the 
work of the preacher in the pulpit, and 
the teacher in the Sunday-school, pro- 
ceeded on the assumption that God has 
two distinct ways of enlightening and 
guiding mankind; one way is, that he has 
furnished their souls with a faculty of 


reason and with a certain power of dis- 


cerning between right and wroug which 
we call the moral seuse, but that over and 


above these normal means of arriving at - 


insight into the nature of God, and into the 
moral conduct of life, He has provided, and 
duly authenticated by miracle, a really 
distinct and higher. revelation of such a 
character that it speaks with an authority 
and a certainty to which the feeble and 
fluctuating speculations of the unaided 
intellect and conscience of men ean lay 
no claim. 

I remember not long ago reading a 


* A Lecture delivered at the Summer School for 
Sunday-school Teachers at Oxford, July 4, 
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short correspondence which passed between 
the Rev. R. A. Armstrong and the late 
Cardinal Newman. Cardinal Newman 
had been denouncing what he called the 
mischievous tendencies of religious 
liberalism and Mr. Armstrong had 
written to ask him what it was in this 
liberalism which seemed to the Cardinal 
so dangerous. In a very courteous letter 
which was received in reply to this, the 
Cardinal said it was characteristic of this 
liberalism, that it relied merely on the 
reason and the moral sense, and that it 
was inevitable thatallreligious belief which 
was erected on these foundations only 
_was doomed to gradual degeneration and 
‘must issue at last in Agnosticism and 
Secularism. The Cardinal accordingly 
held it essential to the religious well-being 
of mankind that men should recognise a 
higher authority than the reason and the 
moral sense, that rightful authority being, 
in his view, not only or ultimately the 
Bible, but the Bible as interpreted by the 
present and supreme authority of God, as 
speaking through the official voice of the 
true Catholic Church. 

Now let me call your attention to one 
very important and fatal result of this 
position taken up by the Catholic Church, 
that God has given man two ways of 
reaching moral and spiritual truth, and 
that one of these ways has an intrinsic 
right to carry with it supreme authority. 
For the purpose which I have in view this 
morning it is not necessary that I should 
distinguish between the properly Pro- 
testant conception which represents the 
Bible as the supreme authority, or the 
Roman Catholic conception (and that of 
the Romanising Anglican clergy) which 
makes the Church the supreme autho- 
rity. You will observe that in both these 
cases the supreme authority is not found 
in the voice of God speaking within the 
human soul, but in the voice of God speak- 
ing into the soul from without. : 

Now I need not remind you how all the 

_bitter persecutions which disfigure the 
history of the Christian Church have 
necessarily arisen from this assumed 
‘dualism between the voice of God. as 
speaking inwardly in the reason, the 
conscience and the heart, and the voice of 
God as speaking from without, through 
some assumed inspired book or inspired 
Church. You, my present hearers, may, 
however, say to me at this stage: This is 
all very true, no doubt, but we ourselves 
do not at all recognise such a dualism. We 
say, with Mr. Armstrong, the final appeal 
on all questions (whether they be ques- 
tions of science, of moral duty or of 
religious belief) is to the natural reason, the 
natural moral sense, and the natural 
spiritual discernment of men; and there- 
fore we never teach that any statement in 
the Bible is true, or that any line of conduct 
mentioned in the Bible is good and bind- 
ing, unless it happens to bein accord with 
what we think reason teaches and our 
moral sense approves. Now, no doubt, 
this is to a great extent true; our preachers 
and teachers do recognise that the supreme 
authority is God speaking within us, and 
not, as many of the orthodox still hold, 
God speaking without us in some external 
book or Church. The old notion of the 
Bible as a book composed on entirely 
different principles from any other book is 
rapidly dying out with us, and one of the 
temporary ill effects of its dying ,out is 
that the Bible is, I fear, read and studied in 
our homes, and even in our Sunday-schools, 


with less frequency,interest and enthusiasm 
than it was in the days of our fathers and 
grandfathers. 

We have departed from the old view, 
and have not yet found an adequate or 
superior substitute for it. : 

The great defect in the orthodox 
Christian Church has, I say, been that 
it has set up an unnatural dualism and 
opposition between the inner voice of God 
and an assumed outer voice of God, and 
has committed the fatal error of making 


this assumed outer voice of God the 


supreme or ultimate court of appeal on. 


all matters intellectual, moral, and 
spiritual. We ourselves have fortunately, 
to a large extent, got rid of this mis- 
chievous dualism ; we no longer appeal to 
an outward revelation as the supreme 
authority ; with us, the cause of our weak- 
ness, in so far as it exists both in our 
Churches and in our Sunday-schools, is 
that we do sufficiently recognise all the 
inspiration, hght and comfort that is in- 
volved in the sublime fact that God is in- 
dwelling or immanent in the reason, in the 
conscience and in the spicitual affections 
of each one of us; we do not sufficiently 
realize that if we do not immediately 
and directly find Him in our reason, in 
our inner life, in our common emotions 
of divine sympathy and love, we shall 
never find Him effectually at all; for God 
as merely reached by inference, or Gol as 
merely believed in in virtue of reliance on 
Scripture or Tradition, is never adequately 
apprehended or seen; to be really known 
God must be directly felt, and_ the only 
preachers and teachers who can kindle 
profound faith and deeply move the heart 
and actuate the conduct, are not those who 
try to prove the existence of God, but 
who by their utterances and by their 
personal character make their hearers 
vividly realise the living presence and 
power of God. 

And it seems to me most interesting to 
notice and remember that this view of 
God, as immediately revealed in’our reason 
and in our moral ideals, and in the vivid- 
ness and strength of our unselfish en- 
thusiusm—this view of God as the Father 
within us -manifesting Himself in. our 
consciousness of moral obligation, in all 
the promptings of our higher nature, avd in 
the consciousness of personal communion 
with the indwelling Hternal-—this is the 
very view of God which is found in the 
teachings of Jesus and in the earliest 
writings of the Christian Church. And 
this grand doctrine of the immanence of 
Godin Nature, His incarnation in every 
rational soul, and His immediate self- 
revelation in every noble heart and mind, 
in every inspiring book, is the real teaching 
of Jesus, of the Apostle Paul, and of the 
writer of the Gospel and the Epistles 
which are attributed to the Apostle 
John. All these great religious teachers 
felt and maintained that God is not 
a Being who acts upon the world and 
upon the soul from without, as a watch- 
maker acts upon a watch, or the husband- 
man on the soil that he cultivates. God’s 
relation to tle world and the soul is more 
adequately symbolised after the analogy 
of the vital principle to the organism 
which it unifies and pervades and animates ; 
but even this relation, intimate and inward 
as it is, is not so intimate and inward a 
relationship as that which exists between 
the Eternal Spirit of the Universe and the 
human souls which that Spirit calls into 
existence. Hence in the proem of the 


Fourth Gospel the Word of God is des 
scribed as the Light that lighteth every 
man that cometh into the world: the 
Divine Word which illumined with wisdom 
and love the soul of Jesus is the same 
Divine Presence which now speaks directly 
in the mind and heart of every teacher 
and of every child; and all book-learning 
is only valuable ia so far as it enables the 
soul to feel with greater vividness and 
interpret with greater clearness and purity 
and fulness the direct living utterance of 
the Father within it. As God, or the 
Universal Spirit, is directly speaking to 
the soul in each deliverance of the reason 
and the conscience, so in every thrill of 
divine love and affection do we feel the 


universal life of the indwelling God ins 


spiring us, freeing us from the trammels 
of selfish desire, and inviting us to become 
sharers in God’s eternal life. Alike in our 
reason, in our moral ideas, and in our 
spiritual affections there is a divine or 
universal element which shows that here 
there is present not only what is buman 
and belonging to us, but also what is 
divine, a self-manifestation of the in- 
dwelling God. 

' Itis not that God has put something 
that we call Divine Reason, Divine 
Righteousness, and Divine Love into our 
hearts, either at the time of our birth, or 
in the course of our education, — God 
never gives any of His diviner gifts in any 

outward fashion, He gives them simply 

by giving us Himself. When two hearts 

throb in ubison ia the divine love, it is 

not simply that they resemble each other 
in their essential condition, but rataer 

that the same immanent or indwelling 
Eternal One is revealing His presence in 
both, and is thus uniting them together 

in deepest and most intimate sympathy ; 

and thus all soulsin whom divine ideas and 

divine affections are awakened feel them- 
selves linked together by the most intimate 

ties, for they are both conscious of the in« 

dwelling presence and the indwelling 
voice of the same Eternal God, and 

through this common partaking of God’s 
life, they feel the spiritual blessedness of 

closest friendship and of divinest love. 

The Apostle truly says that God is Love, 

aud he who loyeth is born. of God, and 
knoweth God; but he is very very far 
from meaning that God is one loving 
Being, and we are other finite loving beings 

who are separate from God and outside of 
God, just as we are in a sense outside of 
oneanother. If God were another being like 

ourselves, but on an infinite scale of 
magnitude, and so apart from ourselves 
as we are apart from one another, love 
would not enable us to know Him; divine 
love enables us to know Him, because 
He is directly revealing or manifesting 
Himself within us, and because in all our 
divinest, our most self-forgetful, our most 

self-sacrificing moods and‘acts, His hfe 
manifests itself in our life, and in partak- 

ing of that life we feel His divine presence 
and His divine authority ; we know Him 
because we feel or perceive Him. And 
this is what Jesus meant when he uttered 
the memorable words, “the pure in heart 
shall see God,” for the pure in heart do 
not infer His existence or presence, 

they are directly conscious of His presence 
in all the higher and diviner experience of 
their daily life. We know somewhat of 
His character, because we know what are 
the ideas of justice, what are the domestic 
and social affections, what are the noble 
philanthropic. impulses which arise-in us_ 
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because of His indwelling presence. 
Hence all divinest spiritual truth, all 
our purest and highest moral ideals, all 
our aspirations of divine love, all our 
enthusiasm for humanity never come to 
us from without, but are always the im- 
mediate creation and the immediate in- 
spiration from within; they are always 
the revelation of God speaking directly to 
the human mind and heart. Do you call 
all this mysticism ? Perhaps it is; but 
mysticism of this sort is the vital and 
dynamic principle in the origination and 
propagation of every living form of 
genuine religion, and the teacher whd has 
little or none of this mysticism—the very 
sensible person who talks about God in 
the same external and scientific fashion 
in which he would talk about the evolution 
of the Animal Kingdom, or the character- 
istic features of suns and planets—such 
a teacher, I say, will very soon find that, 
valuable as he may be as a schoolmaster, 
he has not that vivid sense of the living 
presence of God in his own higher life, 
which is an indispensable condition of all 
effective spiritual teaching, whether from 
the pulpit or in the Sunday-school. All 
created and finite objects are known 
mediately ; all the things in Nature are 
seen through the mediation of our five or 
six senses, and of our previous scientific 
ideas ; even our fellow-creatures are known 
mediately, for it 1s only through our own 
senses and through an assumed analogy 
between them and ourselves, that we get 
to understand them. God, the uncreated 
and the Eternal One, is alone known 
immediately. There can be in the last 
resort no mediator between Him and us; 
if we know and see Him at all, we know 
and see Him directly and immediately. 
Our moral ideas develop with experience ; 
with growing knowledge and growing 
sympathies, our ethical insight becomes 
clearer, and the divine claims of love and 
duty are seen to embrace a wider circle, 
and to extend more and more over the whole 
family of mankind. But nevertheless 
these moral ideals, be they low or high, 
be they the sense of duty of a savage, or 
a Ruskin, a Channing, or a Martineau, 
all contain some immediate self-revela- 
tion of God; and no explanation ever 
has been given, or ever can be given, 
why we feel our absolute obligation 
to do that which we call right, except that 
in that idea of duty the Absolute and 
Eternal God reveals Himself within us. 
In feeling the claims upon us of purity, 
of righteousness and of divine charity or 
love, we are conscious of direct contact 
with God, and in the presence of that felt 
contact and of that inward Voice we are 
aware that we are listening to the deliver- 
ance of an absolute authority beyond 
which there is no appeal. This direct 
contact with the immanent God in our 
moral consciousness, in our earnest efforts 
to realise our moral ideal, and in the 
blissful sense of direct personal com- 
munion in our hours of aspiration, devo- 
tion and prayer, is now in all civilised 
society the main basis on which religious 
belief is founded ; and hence all genuine 
morality includes in it the germs of 
religious belief, for it involves a conscious- 
ness of a divine obligation to respect and 
obey an inward voice which is felt to be 
in us but not of our origination, and to 
have a rightful claim to dispose of our 
personal lives and of our personal interests. 
This immediate sense of a divine presence 
and a divine autbority in our inner ideas 


of what is right and wrong, and in our 
moral ideals, may widen and deepen and 
ripen in richly religious souls into a vivid 
sense of inward communion with the 
Absolute as with a personal or super- 
personal Presence, who consciously sym- 
pathises with all our trials, responds to 
our earnest prayers and aspirations, and 
who works with us and invites our co- 
operation in all the efforts which aim at 
converting all human society into a true 
kingdom of God. All that is deepest and 
firmest in our religious belief rests, as I 
have said, on this primitive experience 
that in our sense of duty, in our con- 
sciousness of obligation to do what we feel 
to be right, there is a Presence and a Voice 
which though it speaks within our inner 
life, is nevertheless something higher than 
—something which transcends our finite 
personalities, and therefore can never be 
wholly identified with ourselves. It isa 
presence within us, yet objective to our- 
selves, something which is felt to be 
Absolute, Eternal and Divine. 


CO-OPERATION WITH THE 
DIVINE PURPOSE.” 


THE sermon preached by the Rev. 
James Crossley, at the beginning of the 
sixth year of his ministry at Birkenhead, 
to which we referred last week, contained 
the following passage, the text being 
Isaiah lv. 10, 11 :— 


The prophet asserts a Divine purpose 
which moves on to its end without the pos- 
sibility of failure. The word of God goes 
forth, it shall accomplish the object for 
which it was spoken, it shall prosper in the 
thing whereto it is sent. Here is the 
statement of a general law, which, I 
believe, has no exceptions. There is a 
Divinity which shapes tbe ultimate results 
of human life, rough hew or carve them 
as we will. It operates slowly, appears 
to have sometimes ceased working alto- 
gether. But though men may hinder it 
for a time, they only delay it; defeat it 
they cannot. “Through the ages one in- 
creasing purpose ruus.” Through the ages 
—not merely through a generation or a 
century. The scale of its operation is so 
large that men lose sight of it, and think 
that it does not exist. But the word of 
God does not return unto Him void. 
Through hindrances and delays caused by 
the selfishness, pride, and perversity of 
men, it persists, unhasting but unresting, 
until it has accomplished its purpose. On 
the other hand, it may be helped by human 
agency, and, more important still, it 
blesses those who move in the line of its 
advance. It gives grace and glory to those 
who help to make its movement more 
rapid. So it happens that in all good 
work there is an ‘“‘ unearned increment,” 
which is the gift of God over and above 
the exact return for effort expended. 
Paul may plant, and Apollos water; “it 
is God who gives the increase.” In work- 
ing together with God, as in sowing wheat, 
we do not receive back the precise amount 
we have sown. There is added something, 
which is the direct bounty of the Most 
High. That is the first fact to keepin mind. 
The word or purpose of the Lord will 
prosper, whatever we may do or not do. 
If we throw ourselves into the current of 
Divine purposes, we are not only carried 
along more quickly, but there is also satis- 
faction, joy, abundant reward in the very 
moyement, Butif we reap, through the 


bounty of God, more than we have sown, 
that sowing is none the less the first con- 
dition of reaping at all. If we do not 
earn the whole increase, we shall get 
nothing unless we prepare for it by labour 
and sacrifice. Sacrifice is the cost of pro- 
gress, the instrument of redemption. No 
real advance is attainable or possible with- 
out it. “The great agent,’ said Renan, 
‘“‘of the march of the world is pain. There 
are always voluntary victims ready 
to serve the end of the universe. And 
they do not devote themselves in vain.” 
In bis essay on Robert Burns, Carlyle 
says :~--“ Homer and Socrates and the 
Christian Apostles belong to old days; 
but the world’s Martyrology was not com- 
pleted with these. Roger Bacon and Galileo 
languish in priestly dungeons; Tasso 
pines in the cell of a madhouse ; Camoens 
dies begging on the streets of Lisbon. 
So neglected, so persecuted they the pro- 
phets, not in Judea only, but in all places 
where men have been.” If any list of 
atithorities were needed to support the 
statement that sacrifice is the law of pro- 
gress, it could easily be compiled without 
going near the theologians. Five hun- 
dred years B.c. Euripides exclaimed ‘ that 
the sons of the gods are destined to be 
unhappy.” And the Greek dramatist 
points to the class of men from whom the 
sacrifice is required. They are the men 
who in any sphere of truth—scientific, 
moral, religious-—shape their conduct only 
in accordance with their convictions. 
“They are the men of heroic temper, who 
love truth with passion, and will speak it 
come whatmay; whohungerafter righteous- 
ness, and will do it at all hazards. They 
are the orginal men, the discoverers of new 
truths, the inaugurators of better ways of 
thinking and acting, the pioneers of bene- 
ficial movements, the reformers of evil 
customs, the enthusiastsof humanity, whose 
great ambition is to leave the world ia 
some way better than they found it. For 
them is appointed a hard experience, pre- 
senting temptations to suppress their con- * 
victions in order to escape trouble and 
sorrow. Their undying glory is that they. 
do not yield to temptation, and the price 
they pay for eternal honour is the liability, 
during their lives, to be misrepresented, 
misunderstood, frustrated, and persecuted.” 
This sacrifice of the noblest for the uplift- 
ing of mankind can easily be used by the 
pessimist to impugn the moral government 
of the world. It isso used. But the aim 
of the pessimist is happiness. The aim of 
heroes is the good of their kind. And the 
man who misses happiness, but leaves the 
world better than he found it, has achieved 
a nobler destiny than the butterfly exist- 
ence which flourishes only when the sun 
shines. Looking, then, at things as 
they are, and not as we might wish 
them to be, there is the fact staring us 
in the face, that progress—for the 
individual, the Church, the race—is only 
possible through sacrifice of some kind. 
The men who are fired with the noble 
ambition to do something for the world, 
as well as for themselves, can do it only 
by subordinating their pleasures, their 
wishes, to higher ends. Thatis the great 
fact which I am anxious to impress upon 
my younger people especially. Itis nota 
mere assertion of my own. It is writ 
large on the history and constitution of 
the universe. No student can miss it. We 
see this truth most easily and clearly 
when we look at the lives of the great 
men who have exemplified it, But it 


\ 


has actually become. 
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is just as operative on the smallest scale 
as on the biggest, just as inevitable 
in our lives and in our Church as in the 
largest field that history can show. We 
may leave out, therefore, the further con- 
sideration of great men, and ask—Where 
shall we look for those lovers of their 
fellow-men who are willing to forego a 
little happiness, to give up a little 
pleasure, in order to take a_ part 
in the redemption of the world? 
Surely, we must seek them in’ the 
Churches, and surely we ought to find them 
there. Where shall we turn, if in the 
Churches there is found no passionate 
desire for the spread of the Kingdom of 
God? The Church is nothing if it does not 
represent and foster the highest and 
noblest ideals of living. It is a sham if 
those who compose it are animated with 
the same motives, and act on the same 
level as those who make no claim to be 
religious at all. We shall all, T imagine, 
be agreed as to the general truth of what 
I have been saying. The trouble begins 
when we step down from the general to the 
particular. 

And the sermon ended with a strong 
plea for loyal service, and the consecration, 
with a serious sense of duty, of the best 
gifts to the work of the Church 


Ler there be many windows in your soul, 

That all the glory of the universe 

May beautify it. Not the narrow pane 

Of one poor creed can catch the radiant 
rays 

That shine from countless sources. 
awa, 

The blinds of superstition ; let the light 

Pour through fair windows broad as truth 
itself 

And high as God. .. . Tune your ear 

To all the wordless music of the stars, 

And to the voice of nature, and your 


Tear 


heart 

Shall turn to truth and goodness, as the 
plant 

Turns to the sun. A thousand unseen 
hands 


Reach down to help vou from their peace- 
crowned heights, 

And all the forces of the firmament 

Shall fortify your strength. Be not 
afraid 

To thrust aside half truths and grasp the 
whole.—H. Wheeler Wilcoz. 


- 


“THE best way to help another is by 
suggesting something that will take him 
out of self.”—Journal of Practical Meta- 
phystes. 

ae Ae iS eee Be Be 

Ir you are tempted as you look on the 
poverty and meanness of human life, on 
the vulgar aims and poor ambitions, and 
sordid cares and_ selfish indulgences, 
which make up the life of so many of us, 
to think meanly of human nature, and to 
ask whether a future of ideal perfection 
for such beings is not a dream of romance, 
the answer of Christianity is, ‘‘ Know 
what humanity is capable of by what it 
Learn trom the 
height of moral elevation it has actually 
attamed, what by its very make and 
structure is God’s design for it, the true 


birthright of humanity which in our 


moral sloth and selfishness we are re- 
nouncing, and which all, the least and 
lowest of us, may hope to regain,”— 
Dr Caird, University Sermons. 


UNDER THE RED EAGLE.—I. 


Durina many long sojourns under the 
shadow of the Red Kagle of Tirol I have 
learnt to regard that bird with both 
respect and affection. I rejoice in his un- 
canny shape, his gigantic claws and beak, 
widespread wings, and lively hue. In the 
national song he frankly answers the 
question, ‘Adler, Tiroler Adler, warum 
bist du so roth?” to this effect :—He is 
red because he sits on the sun-red moun- 
tain peaks, because he tastes the red 
Htschland wine, because he is. dipped in 
the blood of the enemy. If you think 
that last touch too grim remember 1809, 
when the national hero, Andreas Hofer, 
withstood with his peasant army the great 
forces of France and Bavaria :— 

Beneath this God-like warrior, sze! 

Hills, torrents, woods embodied to bemock 

The Tyrant and confound his cruelty. 

All through Tirol—through German 
speaking Tirol at least—the memory of 
Andreas Hofer is cherished. In Innsbruck, 
perhap3 more than in any other one place, 
memorials of him abound. How pleasant a 
day in Innsbruck canbe! You leave your 
hotel in the station square and make your 
way to the Maria-Theresien Strasse. 
What other city can look up to such a 
range of limestone mountains? They 
seem to overhang the street, and, except in 
the height of summer, they are crowned 
with snow. So strong is the charm of 
out-of-doors in Innsbruck, that it seems 
best to defer even the Hofkirche for 
half an hour and breathe the air in the 
Hofgarten beyond the palace and the 
theatre. There, on a spring morning, 
the mountains shine down through a 
light veil of budding beech trees and 
leafy chestnuts. There is no smooth 
turf, but rough grass bubbling over with 
common spring flowers. There are also 
beds gay with garden flowers, and an 
Alpine rockery. But always the moun- 
tains dominate the whole; the eye turns 
to them first and last. 

It is strange to pass from the fresh 
warmth of the Hofgarten to the tempered 
light and the coolness of the Franciscan 


ichurch. Here are a strange array of 


colossal bronze figures ranged on each 
side of a stately railed-in tomb. On the 
tomb kneels a majestic bronze figure of 
the Emperor Maximilian I. His monu- 
ment—for it is not his actual tomb, that 
is at Wiener-Neustadt—is impressive as 
befits that most impressive character. 
“The last of the knights,” as he has been 
called, brings the old chivalry, the old 
social order to a close. He loved the old 
poetry, the old chronicles; he was a great 
patron of art, a great hunter. He loved 
pageants, and surely a grand pageant is 
here. . He ordered it himself, and a Court 
painter designed it, and it took many 
years to complete. The monument itself 
bears, beside the grand figure above, 
twenty-four exquisite white marble reliefs 
telling the story of Maximilian’s hfe. But 
most striking, perhaps, are those silent 
bronze watchers of the tomb, some 
grotesque, but all powerful, and_ two 
of exceeding beauty attributed to Peter 
Vischer of Nuremberg. These are Arthur 
of England and Theodoric the Goth, or, 
in the language of poetry, Dietrich of 
Bern (Verona). They alone have not 
their hands fixed to carry torches. There 
also are Clovis, and Godfrey de Bouillon 
with the crown of thorns. Great poten- 
tates and noble ladies stand side by side 


watching night and day the kneeling 
Emperor. 

There is another monument in the 
church—of white marble, not too finely 
sculptured—of a man in peasant’s dress 
holding a flag. Concerning this, F. W. 
Robertson (of Brighton) writes in 1846; 
“Tt represents Hofer in Tyrolese costume, 
with his rifle, decorations, and a standard 
in his hand, crowned with laurel by the 
Goddess of Victory. But the Court of 
Austria, in their aristocratic littleness, 
considered this part of the design too 
flattering to a peasant; and the monu- 
ment stands now without the crown and 
goddess. As if God had not stamped 
upon Hofer’s brow and heart a nobility of 
which crowns and titles are but the 
earthly shadow. The nobles of Austria 
will have their memory with the worms 
that eat them when Hofer’s name is still 
high among the aristocracy of the 
universe.’ Indeed, Hofer’s monument 
may be said to be Tirol, and his memory 
is enshrined in the pathetic song “Zu 
Mantua in Banden,” which records his 
martyrdom. Probably the Goddess of 
Victory was an ugly figure, and can well 
be dispensed with. 

Before leaving the Hofkirche there is 
one tomb more to see; it is up some steps 
in a little shut-away chapel, called the 
silver chapel from a silver statue of 
Madonna that is enshrined there. It is 
the tomb of Philippine Welser, and it 
recalls one of the pleasantest romances of 
real life, and one of the sweetest of women. 
The daughter of a burgher of Augsburg, 
of wonderful beauty and wisdom, she 
attracted the devotion of Archduke Ferdi- 
nand, and, in spite of all the world, they 
were betrothed. The world, however, 
kept them apart for nine years. Philip- 
pine was thirty when at last her lover’s 
father succeeded to the Imperial dignity 
as Ferdinand I. Then a secret marriage 
was allowed, only to be acknowledged 
some years later, when Philippine took 
her place as the Archduke’s lawful 
wife. He at this time was Governor 
of Bohemia, and installed his bride 
in the royal castle of Biirglitz. Now 
Philippine happened to hear that in a 
windowless subterranean dungeon of that 
castle there had been shut up for fourteen 
years a certain bishop of the United 
Brethren, named Johann Augusta, and 
though she bad no taint of heresy, yet 
being “a lover of all sad souls,” she gave 
her husband no peace till he allowed her 
to visit the unfortunate schismatic. Here 
I quote from an essay by Mr. Marion 
Crawford :—‘ The prisoner told her that 
during the last eight years of his confine- 
ment he and his fellow-sufferer, Jacob 
Bilek, had neither seen light nor breathed 
fresh air ; he implored his visitor to obtain 
for him permission to spend Easter Day 
in daylight. This was allowed to him 
and to his companion through Philippine’s 
intercession, and in a short time she pre- 
vailed upon Ferdinand to set them both 
at liberty.” 

Near the tombs of Philippine and her 
husband an old organ stands. It is said 
to have been the gift of that mighty man 
of war, Pope Julius II, “ Out of the 
strong came forth sweetness”; for its 
tones are peculiarly sott and mellow. 


J. Wi1son, 


Ir life is to be of any value it must be 
disinterested,—B, Jowett, 
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NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES. 


te 


[Notices and Reports for this Department should 
be as brief as possible, and be sent in by Thursday 


Morning. ] 
—¢o—_ 


Crewkerne.—The new school-room added to the 
Hermitage-street Chapel was opened on the after- 
noon of Thursday, July 20, by Mr. William Blake, of 
Bridge. Among those who were present were the 
Reys. Dr. Brooke Herford, J. Worthington, I. W. 
Stanley, H. S. Sol'y, T. B. Broadrick, S. S. Brettell 
(minister of the chapel), Messrs. R. Blake, E. J. 
Blake, W. Colfox, T. A. Colfox, and a large number 
of other friends from Bridport, Ilminster, and Taun- 
ton. The need of the school-room had long been felt, 
and Mr, E. J. Blake having given the necessary land, 
the congregation built the room ata cost of £260. It 
is built of brick, with a span oof, and measures 
35ft. by 18ft. inside. The floor is of wooden blocks, 
and ornamental incandescent gas brackets have been 
erected. Mr, Blake having declared the room open, 
a vote of thanks to him was moved by the Rev, T. 
B. Broadrick, and seconded by the Rev. 8.8. Brettell. 
Service was afterwards held in the chapel, conducted 
by Dr. Brooke Herford, who urged his hearers to 
persevere in carrying on the work of the Sunday- 
school. After tea in the school-room, a public meet- 
ing was held, the chair being taken by Mr. E, J. 
Blake, who mentioned that the first Sunday-school 
in connection with-that chapel was opened in 1790. 
A vote of thanks to Dr. Herford for his sermon was 
moved by the Rev. J. Worthington, and seconded 
by the Rev. H. 8S. Solly. Encouraging addresses 
were also given by the Revs. F. W. Stanley and 
Edward Parry, and thanks to all helpers was given 
on the motion of Mr. T. A. Colfox, seconded by Mr. 
G, Philpott, Mr. T. Stembridge responding. | The 
collections during the day amounted to £9 I1s., and 
all expenses having been met, the Chairman sug- 
gested that the balance. should form the beginning 
of a fund for reseating the chapel. } 

Glasgow (resignation).—The Rev. A. Lizenby 
has concluded his ministry at St. Vincent-street, 
after fourteen years of service. 

Gloucester.—The annual excursion of the choir 
and congregation took place on Monday to Symond’s 
Yat, on the Wye. A more delightful resort. could 
not have been chosen, and young and old alike found 
great enjoyment, in the lovely scenery of this cele- 
brated spot, in climbing to the top of the Yat, and 
boating and rambling by the side of the loveliest of 
English streams. The party was accompanied by the 
Rey. W. Lloyd and Mr, A. Keeping, choirmaster. 
It has been decided to start a Barton-street Chapel 
Bi-centenary Fund for the extinction of the debt 
incurred by the extensive improvements, &c¢., which 
were carried out about five years ago. The congre- 
gation will do their best, and the effort will culmi- 
nate in a bazaar to be held in the autumv. Fall 
particulars will shortly be advertised. 

Lancaster.—The School Board election has re- 
sulted-in the return of the five Prcgressives, who 
are thus again the majority of the Board. A Roman 
Catholic and ex-Mayor heads the poll, followed by 
two Churchmen, and then comes our minister, the 
Rev. J. Channing Pollard, who has the honour of 
being the first of the Progressive five. 

Leeds: Mill-hill.—_ The prizes obtained by the 
scholars connected with the Mill-hill Sunday-school 
(upwards of eighty in number), in the recent ex- 
amination, under the auspices of the Yorkshire Uni- 
tarian Sunday-school Union, were presented by Mr, 
Councillor J. D. Conyers, of Bramley, near Leeds, 
and for many years secretary of the Mill-hill 
Sunday-school. The Rev. C. Hargrove, M.A., occu- 
pied the chair, and he was supported by the superin- 
tendants and teachers of the school. Councillor 
Conyers, in the course of an interesting and 
thoroughly practical address, expressed his high 
appreciation of the honour conferred upon him 
in selec‘ing him to perform that pleasing duty. 
Having alluded to his long and pleasant connection 
with the school as a teacher, he impressed upon the 
scholars the great necessity which ex’sted for 


punctual and _ regular attendance, obedience 
to their teachers, and earnest attention 
to the instruction imparted, for he was 


of opinion that in the Sunday-schocl the foun- 
dation of a good character and useful life was laid, 
At the close Mr. Frederick Clayton proposed, and 
Mr. W. H. F. Ferro seconded, a vote of thanks to 
Mr. Conyers, sivoging aud prayer concluding the pro- 
ceedings, 

London : Islington.—The sixth annual show of 
plants, cultivated by the scholars of Unity Church 
Sunday-school, was held on Tuesday, July 18, 
Seventy-three plants were brcught ia for competi- 
tion, the condition of which showed that great care 
had been taken of them during the time they had 
been in the possession of the scholars, Eleven prizes 


were given. At the evening meeting, over which 
the Rey. Dr. Hicks presided, the prizes were distri- 
buted by Mrs. Bartram, who, in a short but interest- 
ioy speech, impressed her hearers with the benefits 
and pleasures that could be. derived from the culti- 
vation of window plants. An address was then 
delivered by Mrs. Harrington (of Richmond), who 
pointed out that beauty existed in wild as well as 
in cultivated flowers, and that both kinds were in- 
tended to be of benefit to mankind. During the 
evening vocal and iustrumental music was per- 
formed. The summer excursion took place on 
Tuesday, July 11, when the scholars were taken in 
brakes to South Mimms, and a very pleasant day 
was spent. 

London: Mansford- street Church and 
Mission. On Tuesday, July 18, some forty or 
fifty teachers and elder scholars assembled to hear 
an account of the summer meeting recently held at 
Oxford. The five teachers who attended had 
divided the period between them and were thus 
enabled to give reports of the papers, &c., with 
some degree of fulness. In order that those 
present might enjoy the sights of the University 
City, a set of slides (augmented by a few specially 
prepared of Manchester Ccllege) were passed 
through the lantern and briefly described. A 
profitable and enjoyable evening was passed and 
zome of the enthusiasm roused by the Oxford 
gathering was imparted to those who had not been 
able to attend. On Tuesday last (25th inst.) in the 
schoolroom the fifteenth annual flower show was 
held. Of the 265 plants sold to children and 
adults in April last, only 103 were brought in for 
show. The plants, as in former years, were judged 
by Mr. J. Weston, gardener of Mr, D. Martineau. 
The favourite plants were geraniums and fuchsias, 
and most of those exhibited were extremely credit- 
able. At 8.30 p.m, the chair was taken by Mr. 8. 
W. Preston, who, after a short address to the 
assembled exhibitors, introduced Miss Edith Pres- 
ton who distributed the twenty-three prizes. One 
of these was awarded to the child who had gathered 
the best bunch of wild flowers at the annual 
excursion, and another was for the best drawing of 
a flower from a copy. Thanks are due to Miss 
Garrett and Mrs. Cadman for purchasing prizes, 
and to Mr. Clark and Miss Hutchinson for music 
during the evening. 

London: Welsh Servises.—The attendance at 
the services at Essex Hall has been exceptionally 
good during the last few weeks, but during the 
holiday season, while some of the workers are out of 
town, it has been thought well to suspend the ser- 
vices, Mr. Delta Evans gave the closing address of 
the session last Sunday evening, speaking from 
Galatians vi. 9. It has been unanimously decided 
by the promoters of this movement to furnish a 
Welsh stall for the London Bazaar next year, and 
they appeal to friends throughout the Principality 
to help them in making their stall worthy of the 
occasion. Offers of help may be sent to the hon. sec. 
of the movement at Essex Hall. 

Trowbridge (appointment).—The Rev. Joseph 
Wain, of Lewins Mead Mission, Bristol, has accepted 
the pastorate of Conigre Chapel, vacated by the 
Rev. R. H. U. Bloor, now of Gravel Pit Chapel, 
Hackney. b 


Tue following communication has been 
sent to the Duke of Devonshire as: chief of 
the Education Department, signed by the 
following officers of the National Council: — 
Alexander Mackennal (President), John 
Clifford (ex-President), J. Monro Gibson 
(hon. secretary), Evan Spicer (treasurer), 
Thomas Law (organising secretary) : 


We have been informed that the School 
Board for Liverpool has taken a religious 
Catechism prepared by a committee of the 
Free Church Council, and made a_ few 
alterations in it so that the Catechism may 
be used for the purpose of religious instruc- 
tion in the publie elementary schools within 
their jurisdiction, and that application has 
been made to the Education Department for 
such use of the Catechism. 

We wish to inform your Grace that the 
Liverpool School Board has been in this 
matter acting without our coneurrence and 
entirely against our wishes in putting our 
Catechism to such a use. 

The Catechism was prepared by our com- 
mittee for use in the Evangelical Free 
Churches of the country, and we look on the 
action of the Liverpool School Board as a 
direct and most reprehensible violation of 
those .elauses of the Hdueation Aet 


which forbid the use of doctrinal and des 
nominational formulz in Board schools. 

We therefore wish to express to your Grace 
our strong disapprobation of the action of the 
action of the Liverpool School Board, and our 
intention to offer it our strenuous resistance, 


OUR CALENDAR. 


—— 


SUNDAY, Jury 30. 


—_————. 


is It is requested that notice of any alteration 
in the Calendar be sent to the Publisher not 
later than Thursday Afternoon, 


Bermondsey, Fort-road, Upper Grange-road, 11 a.m 
and 7 p.M., Rev. Harotp Ryterr, 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
11 a.m. and 7 p.M., Rev. FrEDERIC ALLEN, 
Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 

11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. S. FARRINGTON. 


Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-rd., West. 


Croydon, 11 A.M. and 7 P.M., Rev. J. Pace Hopps. 

Deptford, Church-street, 11.15 a.M. and 6.30 P.M., 
Rev. A. J. MarcHant, - 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting-hill-gate, 11 a.m. 
and 7 p.m., Rev. F. K. FreEston. 

Forest-gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 
1] a.m. and 7 p.M., Rev. H. Woops Perris. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham-place, 
11-a.M, and 7 P.m., Rev. R. H. U. Buoor. : 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 a.m, and 
7 p.M., Rev. Epagar DApPLyn. 

Highgate Hill, Unitarian Christian Church, 11 a.m, 
Mr. BetHam, and 7 p.m., Rev. W. CopELanD 
_Bowie. : 

Islington, Unity: Church, Upper-street, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 p.M., Mr. EpwarD CAPLETON. 2 

Kentish Town, Free Christian Church, Clarence- 
road, 11 a.m. and7 P.m., Rev. A. FaRQUHARSON, 
Morning, “The Fight of Faith.” Evening, 
“ Pessim sm.’ 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. J. E. 
STRONGE. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High-street, 
11 a.M. and 7 p.m., Rey. J. C. Roprnson, 


Little Portland-street Chapel, near Oxford-circus, 


11,15 a.m., Rev. H. S. Perris, of Mansfield. 
Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal Green, 
ll a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. W. G. CapMan. 
Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 a.m. and 6.80 P.M., 
Rev. G. Carrer. 
Plumstead,Common-road Unitarian Church,11 a.m. 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. L. JENKINS JONES. 


Richmond Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15 a.m. 


and 7 P.M., Rev. J. Harwoop, B.A. 

Stepney-Green, College Chapel, 11 a.m. and 7 P.m., 
Mr. Luckine Tavener. Evening, “The Burne 
Jones Windows,’”’ Manchester College, Re- 
peated by request. : : 2 

Stoke Newington, The Green, 11.15 a.m., Rev. W. 
Woooprna, B.A. 

Stratford, West Ham-lane Unitarian Church, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 p.m., Mr. E. C. SapHIn. 

Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church, East-hill, 
ll a.M.and7p.M., Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A, 
(Bicycles may be housed during service.) 

Wood Green, Unity Hall, 11 a.m. and 7 p.m, Rey. 
Dr, Mummery, 


——$<—____, 


PROVINCIAL, 


Bata, Trim-street Chapel, 11 a.m. and 6.30 p.m., 
Rev. F. W. STANLEY. 

BeprorpD, Library (side room), 11.15 a.m., Rev. 
Rowtanp Hit. 

BLackKPooL, Banks-street, North Shore, 10.45 a.m. 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. W. Binns, 

BLacKeroon, Unitarian Lay Church, Masonic Hall 
Waterloo-road, South Shore, 6.30 p.m. 

Boorie, Free Church, Stanley-road, 11 a.m., Rev. 
D. Davis, and 6.30 p.m., Rev. H. W. Hawkes. 

BovrNemMouTH Unitarian Church, West-hill-road, 
11 a.M. and 7 p.M., Rev. ©. C. Coz. 

Brrauton, Christ Church (Free Christian), New-road, 
North-street, 11 a.m. and 7 P.m., Rey. A. Hoop. 

Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 a.m. and 
7 P.M., Rev. GEORGE STREET. 


‘CanTERBURY. Blackfriars, 11 a.m. 


Dea and WauLmer Free Christian Church, High- 
st., 11 A.M. and 6.30 P.m., Rev. T, SHAKESPEARE. 

Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 a.M, 
and 6.30 p.m., Rey. S. Burrows. 

Eastsourne, Lismore-road, Terminus-road, 1] a.m, 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. G. St. Crarr. : 

GoILDFoRD, Ward-street Church, 11 a.m, and 
6.30 p.M., Mr. E. S. Lana BucKLAND. é 

Horsuam, Free Christian Church, Worthing-road, 
11 a.M, and 6,30 p.m., Rev, J, J. Marrsn, : 
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Lreps, Mill Hill, 10.45 a.m. and 6.30 p.m., Rev. 

= H.- VMItts. 

LrscarpD (Concert Hall), for New Bricuton and Dis- 
TricT, 11 A.M, and 6.30p.M., Rev. LLoyp THomas, 

LIvEReoot, Hope-street Church, 11 a.m and 6.30 
p.M., Rev. A. CoppEn SmirH. 


LivEnroor, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 a.m. 
and 6,30 p.m, Rey. W. J. Jupp. 
Liverpoot, UlJet-road, Sefton Park, 11 4M. 
6.30 p.m., Rev. Dr. Kier, 
and Evolution.” 
’ Mancuester, Sale, 11 a.m. one €30 p.m, Rev. 
J. Forrest. 
MANCHESTER, Strangeways, 10, 30a. M. and 6.80, P.M., 
Rev. W. Ri, SHANKS. 
Maraate, Forester’s Hall (Side Entrance), Union- 
crescent, 11 a.m., Mr. Wricht Matruews. 
OxrorD, Manchester College, 11.30 a.m., 
G. Dawes Htoxs, M.A., Ph.D. 
PortsmMouTH, General Baptist Chapel, St. Thomas- 
street, 6.45 p.m., Mr. ‘I'HoMaAs Bonn, 
PortsmoutH, High-street Chapel, 11 a.m and 
~ 6.45 P.M., Mr. G. Cosens Prion. — 
Ramseate, Assembly Rooms, High-street, 6.30P.m., 
Mr. WRIGHT MatrHews. 
Reapine, Unitarian Free Church, ‘London- road, 
11.15 a.M.and 6.30 p.m.,Rev.E. A. Voysry, B.A, 
ScarBorouGcH, Westborough, 10.45 a.m. and 7 P.M., 
Rev. E. L. H. THomas, B.A. 
Souraprort, Portland-street Church, 
6.30 P.M. 
Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. A. E. O’Connor, 
_ Tonpripaz WELLS, Mechanics’ Institute, Dudley- 
“road, 11 a.m. and 6.30 P.m., Mr. J. L. Macsera 
Bain. 
York, St. Saviourgate Chapel, 11 a.m. and 6.30 p.m, 
Mr. JoHN RuTHEREORD, of Newcastle, 


and 
Evening, “Man 


Rev. 


11 a.m. and 


SS 


Care Town, Free Protestant Unitarian Church, 
Hout-street, 6.30 p.m., Rev. R. BALMFORTH. 


OUTH-PLACE ETHICAL SOCIETY, 

SOUTH-PLACE, FINSBURY.— —July 30th, 

at 11.15, J. A. HOBSON, M.A., “ The Break- “up of 
the Chinese Empire.” 


OSTAL MISSION RELIGIOUS 
CONFERENCE NEXT SUNDAY AFTER- 
NOON at COLLEGE CHAPEL, STEPNEY- 
GREEN, at Five o’cleck. “Life and Times of 
Jesus” (Dr. J. F. Clarke). Opened by Miss 
FLorence Hitt. Tea at Six o’clock, All welcome 


ULPIT SUPPLY.— The Rev. W. 

- STODDART, B.A., is at LIBERTY to take 

occasional Sunday duty.—30, West Bank, Stamford- 
hill, London N, 


UNDAY DUTY undertaken during 


moeays by experienced Lay Preacher.— 
ScHouastic, 8, Gunton-road, Clapton. 


PHQUIRED to RENT, from September 
superior detached HOUSE, in or near 
London. Three reception and four or five bed- 
rooms, No basemert. South aspect. Good garden. 


Choice, compact residence desired.—F ull particulars 
to T. T., c/o Street and Co., 30, Cornhill, EC. 


\ ANTED, the post of LADY-COM- 


PANION; 9 years’ experience, and good 
references.—J., INQUIRER Office, Essex. Hall, Essex- 
street, Strand, London. 


FREDK. LONG & SON, 
AUCTIONEERS, SURVEYORS, HOUSE & LAND AGENTS 
4%, Adelaide Place, London Bridge, E.C. 


Rents Collected, and the entire management of 
Property in any part of London or Suburbs under- 
taken. Valuations for Probate, &c. 


BIRTHS. 


NerrLeronp—On Thursday, July 20, at Beechen- 
hurst, Selly Hill, Birmingham, the wife of J. 8S. 
Nettlefold, of a daughter. 


MARRIAGES. 


MarsHaLL—Carter—On the 26th inst., at Avon- 
dale-road Church, Peckham, by the Rev. G. 
Carter, father of the bride, William Randall 
Marshall to Louie Carter, both of Peckham, 


DEATHS. 


Rivz—On July 13th, at the Parsonage, Chorley, 
the Rey, Gecrge Ride, aged 80 years, 


LONDON PERMANENT CHAPEL- 
BUILDING FUND. 


The following Contributions have already been 
promised towards the £12,000 that it is intended 
to raise during 1899-1900. 

£ 
“eteae ‘ V7 ( 
50 


Amounts already acepowlsdasd 
Mr, William Thornely .. st 
Mr, W. Wallace Bruce, L.C.C. Sosa 


Beka 

(ie 

0 0 

0 0 

Mr, John Harwood, Bolton Qo OS=0 
Mr. Alfred J. Boult wks 1010 0 
Mr. G. W. Chitty, Dover 10 0 0 
Mr. Henry Lupton, Leeds 10 0 0 
Mr. P. M. Martineau, Esher ... 10 0 0 
Mr. J. 8. Nettlefold, Birmingham ... 10 0 0 
Mr. J. Howard Brooks, Wilmslow ... eel al’) 
Mrs. Enfield * Die Om 0 
Mrs. Robinson, Salisbury bi 0-0 
Miss Thornely ... Sale ae bs 0s 0 
Mr. FI. Garrett . QS 230 
Rev. Jamcs Martineau, D.D. Dre 
Mrs. Oram a8 Q25=0) 
Mr. John W. Crompton, Cherley Be Oes0) 
mrs. Allen as Lite Les 0) 
Mr. E. Bridger Athawes Terntce © 
Miss Everet ... Te Se 
The Misses Lewis dire laee'( 
Miss Maginnis ... Vedas) 
Mr, Thomas-Cocker, Rotherham 0.5 0 
Total wah GOL -13= 6 


FREDERICK NETTLEFOLD, 
FRANK PRESTON, 


ATTHEW HENRY’S CHAPEL 


‘ Treasurers. 


CHESTER, 
BI-CENTENARY RESTORATION FUND. 
AMOUNT REQUIRED, £750. 

&  A--d. 
Already acknowledged ... ae wmeoLOr 720 
Mrs. Fryer, Didsbury .... eis Pome Gath aR) 
Miss Fryer, . oe ie i aya 0) 
Miss A. Fryer _,, dee e0) 
Ce Aad et OP “a 5+ 0-0 


It is requested fchat Sanne th. holidays coutribu- 
tions be sent ONLY to the Tceasurer, Mr. Wm. 
OrRETT, 15, Poregate- street, Chester. 


T,YDGATE CHAP RTL. 


URGENT APPEAL, 


The Congregation desire to announce that there 
is a pressing need of repairs and alterations in the 
Chapel and Parsonage, In order to carry out every- 
thing completely £300 is required. 

By a Resolution passed. on April 25th the Com- 
mittee of the: Yorkshire Unitarian Union “com- 
mend the scheme to the generous BHD pork of the 
Unitarian public.” 

Contributions will be thankfully acknowledged 
by Mr. W. Heevey, Sycamore, New Mill, Hudders- 
field, or by the Rev. J. H. Green, Minister, 
Lydgate, New Mill, Huddersfield. 


We have received with cordial thanks :— 


FET by 
Previously acknowledged fet es LOU We, 
Proceeds of Bazaar ee cic 69-2... 9% 
Miss Wood, Stourbridge wa See aa oe) Ole O 


Ne PU BY PRESBYTERIAN 
CHAPEL RENOVATION FUND. 


The Committee urgently appeal for further sub- 
scriptions towards the above fund, and thankfully 
acknowledge the following donations :— 


esas 
Amount already advertised ee Ooseld at 
Sir John T. Brunner, Bart. LOE 50S 0 
Anonymous, Isle of Wight... vente: OanO 
Anonymous, Scotland ... ak Seanes ee Ose O 
J. Ts Be sss 0 5-0 
Subscriptions should ‘be sent to Mr. °. H, Sute- 
MAN, 133, Bartholomew-street, Newbury. 
ESTBOROUGH (UNITARIAN) 


CHURCH, SCARBOROUGH, 


A SALE OF WORK in aid of the funds will be 
held in the Schoolroom on August 29, 30 and 31. 

J. Compton Rickert, Esq., M.P., will open the 
Sale on Tuesday, the 29th, ab 2.30 p.m. 

Donations and parcels of goods will be thankfully 
received by the Rev, HE. L. H. Tuomas, B.A, 
Ascham House, Manor-road, and ArTHUR Hanns, 
Esq., Hon, Treasurer, Stoneleigh, Westbourne-grove, 


Cy ee Er LANE CHAPEL, 
BRADFORD, 

A GRAND BAZAAR will be held in the 

CHANNING HALL, adjoining the Chapel, on 


Pein 19th, 20th, and. 21st, 1899, to raise 
£500 for the clearing off of the Debt on the New 
Schools, the purchase of a new Heating Apparatue, 
the Renovation of the Chapel, and other purposes, 
The total cost of the scheme will be at least 
£2,000, towards which nearly £1,500 has already 
been raised, 
The Right Hon. Lady O'Hagan and Sir James 
Krrson, Bart., M.P., will open the Baziar respec- 
tively on the 20th and 21st. 
Donations of Goods and Money will be gratefully 
received and acknowledged by the— 
Rev. E, Cerrpia Jones, 18, Blenheim-road, 
Bradford (Minister) ; 

Mr. Byron Boornroyp, 37, Mannville-te:race, 
Bradford (Treasurer) ; 

Miss Hupson, 7, Blenheim-road, Bradford, and 
Mr. GarHorNe HarGreaves, 24, Spring 
Cliffe, Bradford (Secretaries), 


The following contributions have been received : 


£. ta, da 
Already acknowledged As 6 10 0 
Mrs. Leyson Lewis bc bs tea 2 nO) 
Mrs. H. Enfield Dowson ... Bee eee Ore OLFO 
Mrs. A. S. Thew ... : : 010 O 
Mrs, Arthur Lupton 252.0 
Miss C, A. Lawrence PHAN) 
Mrs, Marriott a oP ae nae ee ao 
Mrs. John Ward ... oe ae Seah. NiO 
Anonymous : ae 2-2-0 
Mr, John Troup pel) 
Mr. W. EK. Thomas 010 6 


l tHCENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY 
ADELAIDE-PLACE, LONDON BRIDGE, 


Interest on Loans reduced to Four-and-a-helf : 
per Cent, 


DIRECTORS. 


Chairman — Sir H. W, Lawrence, 
Mincing-lane, E.C, 

Deputy-Chairman—Marx H, Jupar, A.R.1.B.A., 
7, Pall Mall, S.W. 

F. H. A. Harpcast3s, F.S.1., 5, Old Queen-ast., 8. W, 

Miss Ormz, 118, Upper Tulse-hill, 8.W. 

STEPHEN SEAWARD T'aYuER, 151, Brixton-road, 8.W. 

and Mrs. Henry Rurt, 1, Randolph-gardens, N.W. 


Bart., 21, 


PREFERENCE SHARES £10, Interest 44 per 
cent. DEPOSITS received at 3, 3}, and 4 per cent., 
witbdrawable at short notice, 

LIBERAL ADVANCES promptly made. 
Monthly repayment, including principal, premium 
and interest for each £100 advanced—21 years, 
13s. 6d.; 18 years, 14s. 9d.; 15 years, 16s. 1d. ; 
10 years, £1 1s, &d. Survey Fee to £500, half-a- 
guinea, 

Special facilities given to persons desiring to pur- 
chase houses for their own occupation. Prospectus 


free. 
FREDERICK LONG, Manager. 


ESTABLISHED 1851, 
Hoe EE Ce (Pees 


SourHampron BUILDINGS, CHANCERY Lanz, LONDON 
TWO AND A-HALF PER CENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 
TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS 
of minimum monthly balance, when not drawn 
below £100. : 
STCCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES pur} 
chased and sold- 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 
For the encouragement of Thrift, the Bank re- 
ceives small sums on deposit and allows Interest 
Monthly, on each completed £1. 


| Bea ts BUILDING SOCIETY, 
HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR 
TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH. 
IRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY 
HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 
FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH. 
The BIRKBECK ALMANAC, Post free on 
application 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Maracer’ 
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Schools, etc. NOW READY, Revised and EBalarged Edition of 
—— BIBLE READINGS WITH MY CHILDREN. 
ANCHESTER COLLEGE, By Mrs. PHILIP COHEN. 
OXFORD. In two parts. Price 2s. each, or 2s. 3d. Post Free. 
SUMMER MEETING OF UNIVERSITY “Written in a style h’ghly attractive to children.”—The Very Rev. the Curer Rapst. 


EXTENSION STUDENTS. 

TWO COURSES of LECTURES will be given 
in the College:—(1) By the Rev. G. D. Hicxs, 
M.A., Ph D., on “ The History of English Philoso- 
phy, 1837-1871.” Dates August Ist, 2nd, 38rd, 
and 4th, (2) By the Rev. J. Estuin CaRrPENTER, 
M.A, on “The Progress of Biblical Criticism, 
1837-1871.” Dates August 5th, 7th, and 8th, 

All the Lectures will be given at 9 a.m. Morn- 
ing Service in the College Chapel at 11.30 a.m, 
will be conducted on Sunday, July 30th, by the 
Rev. G. D. Hicks, M.A., Ph.D., and on Sundays, 
the 6th and 13th August, by the Rev. J. Estiin 
CaRPENTER, M.A. 

H, ENFIELD DOWSON, 
A. H. WORTHINGTON, 


THE.’ JOHN POUNDS”’ 


Training Home and Institute for Girls, 
79, St. Thomas’ Street, Portsmouth. 


(In connection with High-street Unitarian Church.) 


f Secs. 


OprengeD 4TH Marcu, 1898. 


Comiitittee — 
Mr, and Mrs. Gt: Cosens Prior, Langar House, 
Portsmouth. 
Mrs. R. F. Winer srookhill, Kingswear, Devon. 
Mr. H. Bresstuy, . ., Mile End, Landport. 
Mrs. S. Rogers (fon. Sec.), 28, Osborne-road, 
Southsea, 
Mr. E. J. Cooprr (7reasurer), 71, Beresford-road, 
North End, Portsmouth, 
Mrs. IE. L. Curtis, Tregantle, Victoria-road S., 
Southsea, 
Matron —Miss TRELIVING, 


As the Finances of the Institution are at present 
very low, the Committee will be very much 
obliged by the payment of Subscriptions, or by 
Donations in aid of the Funds. 


THE OWENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER. 


ALL OF RESIDENCE FOR 
WOMEN STUDENTS (Ashburne House, 
Victoria Park, Manchester). 
Warden—Miss HELEN M. STEPHEN. 

The HALL will be OPENED in OCTOBER 
NEXT. Fees for board and residence, 36 to 60 
guineas for the session (thirty-three weeks). At 
least three Bursaries offered. Applications from 
intending residents to the Warden or to the Secre- 
taries, Miss A, M. Cooke and Professor S, ALpx- 
ANDER, Owens College. 


Bebe SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
SOUTH MARINE TERRACE, 
ABERYSTWITH. 


PRINCIPAL Mrs. MARLES THOMAS. 


Pupils most successfully prepared for Public 
Examinations. Scholarships have been obtained 
at the University Colleges. Special attention paid 
to the physical side of education. Gymnasium. 
Swedish drill. 


ILTON LODGE SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS 5, EATON PLACE, BRIGHTON. 
Mrs. bE WASGINDT. 
Miss FOX, B.A. (London), 
Miss pE WASGINDT, 
(Frankfort Conservatoire). 
Careful Home Training. Special attention to 
Conversational French and German. Pupils pre- 
pared for Oxford and Cambridge Local Examina- 
tions. 


PRINCIPAL 
ENGLIsH TEACHER ... 
VIOLIN AND Prano 


CHOOL ror GIRLS ann LITTLE 
BOYS.—CONAMUR, SANDGATE, KENT, 


PRINCIPALS :—Miss JARVIS ard Miss CLARA 
BERRY. 

Good House, close to the sea ; south aspect. 

Reference kindly permitted to T. Grosvenor LEE, 
Esq., Clent, near Stourbridge; JoHN Heywoon, 
Esq., The Pike, Bolton, &c. 


“ Continues to be regarded in our private families as a most welcome friend.” —Rev. G. EManugL, B.A. 
“The charm of style is so attractive in its simplicity ; will ensure a large and affectionate circle of 


readers.’’—The late Rev. A. L. GREEN, 


Published by WeRTHEIMER, Lea, and Co., Circus-place, London Wall, E.C. 


Board and Residence. 
— ~~. 
A FEW young people received in 
PLEASANT HOME near Victoria, Terms 


moderate.—Mrs. Robert Turner, 94, Grosvenor- 
road, S.W. 


Ba and RESIDENCE, South of 
England. Healthy neighbourhood. Home 
comforts, Seven miles from Brighton, near South 
Downs. Station Hassocks (on main line L.B.S8.C.).— 
Miss RowLanD, Gothic House, Hurstpierpoint. 


OARDING HOUSE.—THE FELL, 

TROUTBECK, WINDERMERE, is situated 

550 feet above sea level, and about 24 miles from 

the station at Windermere. Every home comfort. 
Moderate terms, 


OURNEMOUTH. — Elvaston, West 
Clif, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT, 
Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the High- 
cliffe Hotel. 50 rooms. Full-sized billiard table. 
Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff Promenade, 
Due south. Near Unitarian Church.—Mr. and 
Mrs. Pocock. 


OURNEMOUTH.—Most comfortable 
private BOARDING-HOUSE ; close to sea ; 
sheltered among the Pines; south aspect. Billiard- 
room (full-sized table). Terms moderate.—Address, 
Miss CHaLpEcorTt, Stirling House, Manor-road. 


RIGHTON.—Superior BOARDING 
ESTABLISHMENT, near sea and lawns; 

large pleasant rooms; bath and smoke rooms, 
Terms moderate.—Miss SILuirant, 11, Rochester- 
gardens, Hove. 


MI RS. A. H. GREEN (late of Oxford) 
receives girls, from 9 to 15 years of age, at 
her house, to attend by day Mr. Badley’s Boys’ 
School at Bedales, where her son and daughter are 
pupils.—Scaynes Hill House, Haywards Heath. 


T. LEONARDS.—“ Crantock,” 59, 
Warrior-square. First-class "BOARD and 
RESIDENCE, newly furnished and redecorated. 
Sea View, excellent cuisine, billiard room, sanitary 
certificate.—Mr. and Mrs. Sipney P. Porter. 


WEST CENTRAL HOTEL 


Proprietor, 


FREDERIC SMITH. 


This first-class Hotel, conducted on strictly Temper 
ance principles, is commended by the Rev. C, Aked, 
Liverpool ; ae Rowland Hill, Bedford ; Rev. G. Vance 
Smith, D.D., Bowden, Cheshire; Rev. J. C. Street, 
Birmingham ; Rev. Charles A. Berry, D.D., Wolver- 
hampton ; Rev. Charles Garrett, Liverpool ; Rev. Canon 
Howell, Wrexham ; Rev. A. B. Grosart, LL.D., Black- 
burn ; Dr. Norman Kerr, London, &c. Central, Quiet, 
Exceptionally Clean, Moderate in Charges, Spacious 
Coffee Rooms, Visitors’ Drawing Rooms, Baths, &c. 
Breakfast or Tea, 1s. 3d. to 28. Rooms, ls. 6d. to 2s. 6d. 
Service, 9d. Printed Tariff on Application. 


75, 77, 79, 97, 99, 101, 103, 105, 
SOUTHAMPTON ROW, RUSSELL SQ., LONDON, 


USSELL SCOTT MEMORIAL 
SCHOOLS, DENTON, near Manchester. 
Infant Department. Average 142,—WANTED, 
HEAD MISTRESS. Experienced disciplinarian. 
Kindergarten. Salary, £80.—Apply, Managers at 
the schools. 


OTHER’S HELP.—Wanted, imme- 
diately, a young Lady who has had some 
experience with children, to take charge of two 
children and help in light household duties.— 
Apply, stating age and salary required, A. B., 
INQUIRER Office, 


JOHN PAGE HOPPS’ MONTHLY. 


THE COMING DAY. 


ENLARGED. Prick THREEPENCE. 


Contents for AUGUST: 
The Immanent God. 
Unity and Variety in Religior. 
An Allegory and a Prophecy, - 
Awakening India, _ 
Beaten Back. 
Colonial Office Cant. 
The Franchise in ‘‘ Rhodesia.” 
Notes on Books, Notes by the Way, &c, 


London, Edinburgh, and Oxford : 
WILLIAMS and Norgats, and all Booksellers. 


THE 
NEW KINGDOM. 


ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY. 
ONE PENNY. Post Free, 1s. 6d. per Annum — 


ARAMA ann 


Contents for AUGUST : 

Rev, A. H. Dolphin (with portrait). 

True Discipleship. Poem, HE. P. Barrow, M.A. 

Doctrinal Teaching. A. W. F'ox, M.A. 

In the Field. 

Children brought to Jesus, Poems by, Bulfinch, 
Grahame, Brooke, with photo of Statue in 
Whitworth Park, Manchester. 

Special Announcement. 

Peakland (concluded). 

Present-Day Ecclesiastical Evolutions 
byter. 

Book Review—‘‘ Is Nature Cruel” ? 

Uncle Will’s Sunbeam Circle. 


R. Stuart Redfern. 
Fee Pres- 


To be had from the Publishers, Messrs. Ww. 
HovucH anpD Sons, Manchester ; Rawson anD Co., 
16, New Brown-street, Manchester; Essex Hau, 
London ; and all Newsagents. 


THE ETHICAL WORLD. 


EpiTteD BY DR. STANTON COIT and 
J. A. HOBSON, M.A. 


Articles on Important Sucial Questions, Education 
&c, from a purely ethical standpoint, 
Children’s Page. 


TWOPENCE WEEKLY. 
Office: 17, Johnson’s-court, Fleet-st., London, E.C. 


UMMER EXCURSIONS, under the 
direction of the Central Postal Mission and 
Unitarian Worker’s Union, to PENSION ALPINA, 
GRINDELWALD. 
Starting Aug. 3, Full. 
* Aug. 17. Vacancies. 
Vid Harwich, Antwerp, Bale, returning by the 
Rhine and Antwerp. 
Apply to Secretary, Miss F, Hit, 13, Christ- 
church-road, Hampstead, N.W. 


ANTED, for September, by expe- 

rienced teacher, post as GOVERNESS. 

Camb. higher local honours. English subjects, 

botany, French, German, elementary Latin and 

mathemitics. Handwork.—Address, Miss ALcock, 
69, Queen’s-road, Eist Grinstead, Sussex. 


YOUNG LADY would give her 

services as COMPANION or AMANUENSIS 
in return for comfortable home.— Rita, INQUIRER 
Office. 


Printed by Woopraut & KinpEr, 70 to 76, Long Acre, W.C. 
and Published for the Proprietors by E. KmennEpy, at 
the Office, 3, Essex-street, Strand, London, W.C. City 
Agent, Joun Heywoop, 29 and 80, Shoe-lane, E.C, 
Manchester (Wholesale), Joun Hrywoop, Deansgate.— 
Saturday, July 29, 1899, 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


_——p~— 

On the eve of Bank Holiday, one must 
hope that the unbroken summer weather of 
the past weeks may stay a few days longer ; 
and yet one would delight now to stand for 
six hours in a steady down-pour of friendly 
rain! If only it is not so tempestuous as 
to beat down the corn or do other damage, 


‘ how the country would rejoice, and the 


hidden springs of the earth laugh for joy. 
The hill-sides would send down messages 
of deliverance to the rivers, and the water 
companies, if they have any conscience, 
would breathe again. 


Tne Archbishop of Canterbury on 
Monday delivered his judgment on the 
lawfulness of the liturgical use of 
incense and the lawfulness of carry- 
ing lights in processions in public 


- .worship of the Church of England. Both 


practices are unequivocally condemned 


as contrary to the law. Incense may |: 


be used for purposes of fumigation, if 
desired, “to sweeten churches,” as it was 
used by George Herbert, but not for cere- 
monial purposes. The judgment is a blow 
to the High Churchmen who value the use 
of incense asa visible and outward sign 


of the continuity of the Catholic Church 


in England, but it will be difficult for 
them to refuse obedience, since they pro- 
fess to desire spiritual authority to rule 
in the Church, and despise the secular 
courts, which could enforce a law, as the 
Archbishop cannot. The Guardian urges 


‘obedience, and Dr. Cobb, curate-in-charge 


of St. Ethelburga, Bishopsgate Within, 
while regretting that the law should be so, 
says that it must be obeyed, but there 
must be agitation for a better law. On 
the other hand, the Rev. A. W. Jephson, of 
St. John’s, Walworth, a member -of the 
London School Board, considers the whole 
discussion contemptible and sheer waste of 


LONDON, SATURDAY, AUGUST 5, 1899. 


[One Penny. 


time, which would have been better spent 
in efforts to improve the housing of the 
people and the sanitation of poor districts. 


Tur twenty-first anniversary of the 
founding of Dr. Williams’s Hndowed 
School for Girls at Dolgelly was cele- 
brated on Tuesday, July 25, when a 
representative gathering of the friends of 
higher education in Wales took part in 
the proceedings, and of the thousand or 
so “old girls” over two hundred came 
from far and near to join in the congratu- 
lations aud good wishes for the future. 
The présent headmistress, Miss Diana 
Thomas, B.A., Miss Armstrong, the first 
headmistress, Principal Reichal, Mr. 
Hobhouse, M.P., Lady Verney, the Bishop 
of Bangor, and the Rev. F. H. Jones, of 
Dr. Williams’s Library, were among the 
speakers. The chair was.taken by Mrs. 
Holland, of Caerdeon. The Welsh Gazette 
of July 27 gives an interesting account of 
the celebrations and of the history of Dr. 
Williams’s Trust, under which the school 
was established, and has had so prosperous 
a career. 


Tur Manchester Herald of July 29 
contains an article on ‘ An Ancient 
Chapel Yard,” by the Rev. G. A. Payne, 
giving some interesting notes of the 
history of Knutsford Chapel, and’ a dis- 
cription of some of the graves. After 
referring to one of his predecessors, the 
Rev. Henry Green, M.A., who was minis- 
ter of the chapel 1827 to 1872, Mr. Payne 
concludes :— 


But there is one grave I have not 
mentioned, which is the most frequented of 
all. It is marked by a simple stone cross, 
under which lie the mortal remains of 

ELIZABETH CLEGHORN GASKELL, 
Born September 29, 1810 ; 
Died November 12, 1865, 
And of WILLIAM GASKELL, 
Born July 24, 1805 ; 
Died June 11, 1884. 

Here the visitor to Cranford, the lovers 
and admirers of the works of the gifted 
authoress, the friends of the saintly man 
whose memory lives in many minds to-day, 
all unite in paying homage to the shrine of 
a noble pair of workers in God’s wane; 
yard. 

The ancient graveyard hallowed by sacr od 
associations still bears its silent testimony 
to. the worth of many noble souls who have 
brought sunshine and gladness into the 
hearts of the living, and who ‘live again 
in minds made nobler by their pr esence.’ 


Tur Hon. Stephen Coleridge, on behalf 
of the National: Anti-Vivisection Society, 


‘has addressed the pohewne note to the 


public press :— 

“Tn his answer to Mr. Paulton’s ques- 
tions in'the House of Commons last night 
(July 24) on, the working of the Vivisec- 
oo “axet,” “the * Home 8 d, 


San 


— 


according to the Times’ report, that he 
limited the number of experiments under 
one certificate ‘in the case of serious 
experiments in which the use of anzsthe- 
tics is wholly or partly dispensed with.’ 
From this reply we learn without circum- 
locution and on the highest. possible 
authority, that serious experiments are 
performed in which the use of anesthetics 
is wholly dispensed with. The Govern- 
ment Inspector in his yearly report says:— 
‘The only experiments performed without 
anesthetics are of the nature of inocula- 
tions or hypodermic injections. This 
statement made every year by the Inspec- 
tor has now at last received a flat contra- 
diction from the Home Secretary, and let 
us hope that the public will no longer be 
content to beleve that ‘Vivisection, as 
practised in this country,* involves no 
torture of animals.” 


Tue following minute was adopted by 
the Liberation Society’s Committee on 
Monday :—‘‘1. Inrenewing their emphatic 
protest againt the Bill for paying out of 
the local taxation account half of the paro- 
chial rates now payable by the clerical re- 
ceivers of tithe rent charge—estimated at 
£87,000 per annum—the Committee rec og- 
nise not only that the measure has been 
generally condemned by public opinion, 
but that its injustice has been exposed in 
Parliament, where it has been feebly 
defended, and has been supported by 
diminishing majorities. 2. In the opinion 
of the Committee the pecuniary necessities 
of the Anglican clergy should be met by 
the liberality of those who attend the 
services of the Established Church. ’ Or if, 
while’ the Church continues to be 
established, recourse is had to national 
funds, the large revenues controlled by 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners and the 
Governors of Queen Anne’s Bounty * 
should be applied for the purpose, thereby 
avoiding an increase of the burden already 
resting on ratepayers. 3. The granting of 
an additional State endowment to a Church 
already in possession of an immense 
amount of National property, and on 
grounds which may hereafter be held to 
justify further subsidies, furnishes, in the 
opinion of the Committee, a fresh incentive 
to effort on the part of those who regard 
the Disestablishment of the Church as the 
only effectual means of guarding the 
public against unjust exactions, as well as 
invidious ecclesiastical distinctions. 4. 
Havine regard to the fact that the 
measure will expire with the Agricultural 
Rates Act in 1902, the Committee will 
take steps for preventing its renewal by 
diffusing information respecting it in 
every loéality in the country.” [* The 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners alone have 
had during the three last years surpluses 
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amounting to £740,000. Queen Anne’s 
Fund amounts to over five millions. | 


Tan meetings of the Weslevan Confer- 
ence were concluded on Weduesday, when 
among the business transacted was the 
almost unanimous adoption of the follow- 
ing further resolutions on the subject of 
temperance reform :— 

1.—The conference reaflirms its resolutions 
of last year, namely :— 

{i) The conference was never more alive 
than at the present time to the dire results 
of the liquor traffic, and rejoices in the 
progress of temperance sentiment and 
practice in the Wesleyan - Methodist 
Church, but feelsthat to interfere with the 
constitutional method of appointing our 
Church officers is undesirable, in the 
interests of temperance work itself, as 
well as on other grounds. 

(ii) At the same time, the conference 
recomnends our people to keep themselves 
free from complicity with a traffic the 
results of which are so injurious to the 
interests of religion, morality, and social 
life. 

2. — The conference deeply deplores 
the manifold evils — spiritual, moral, 
and pbysical—arising from the existing 
liquor traffic, and confidently relies on the 
continued growth of moral conviction in the 
community, by the blessing of God, to 
remove the present national disgrace and 
danger. It once more earnestly exhorts our 
people to keep themselves free from com- 
plicity with the traffic, and to give their 
active support to all well-considered efforts 
on behalf of temperance reform. 

3.—The conference cannot, however, 
impose disabilities upon those who sell 
dvink which would not apply to those who 
buy and use it; neither is it prepared to 
interfere with the rights and responsibilities 
of tocal authorities in the eleetion ef Chureh 
officers. 

4,.--Furthermore, the conference believes 
that the great ends of the temperance move- 
ment can be secured without resort to 
methods of coercion which raise the gravest 
issues respecting the constitution of the 
Christian Chureh, and the rights of the 
individual Christian conscience. 

Avr the last yearly meeting of the 
Society of Friends a memorandum’ from 
the Lancashire and Cheshire Quarterly 
Meeting was read, on ‘‘ The Conditions of 
Right Development and Effective Exercise 
of the Ministry.’ The memorandum 
expresses the desire that ministry may be 
‘“‘heart-searching and converting, full of 
freshness and power, able to inspire with 
noble ideals, to help the struggling soul 
into the peace of God, to comfort the 
weary, to teach the new duties that the 
new age brings,” and it is so rich in 
wisdom and clear discernment that we 


thankfully quote a few of its most helpful | 


passages. 

“Tt is not great powers of thought or 
of language, but experience of the things 
of God, that forms the chief condition of 
receiving a call to the ministry. 

“ More important than the actual words 
used is the atmosphere the speaker brings 
with him—the evidence, which his hearers 
instinctively discern, that he is speaking 
of what he knows. It is as he habitually 
abides in Christ, as it is his “meat and 
drink” to know and do his Master’s will, 
that he can make the love of Christ real 
to those who hear. 


“Tf there has been an unm’'stakable 
call to take up the work of the ministry, 
and if there is constant dependence on 


the guidance of the Holy Spirit, the 
minister will do well, to ‘‘ give himself to 
his ministering ”’—to consecrate to it his 
best powers of mind and_body as well as 
soul. here is an urgent need in ~our 
Society that, subject always to right 
guidance, more thought and stuly should 
be devoted to the work of the ministry, 
and that for this study leisure should be 
found or made. 


“The right development of ministry 
depends largely upon the congregation as 
well as upon the individual. ‘The best 
ministry is often a tender plant, easily 
cut by the cold breath of unloving eriti- 
cism, but expanding in the genial warmth 
of sympathetic souls. Ministers whose 
services are felt to be helpful to the 
congregation should not be allowed to 
rest under a sense of discouragement, 
for want of a word of appreciative 
sympathy. The collective body must 
strive to keep before its younger 
members the responsibility that our 
system of free ministry lays upon them 
for filling up the ranks, and keeping the 
ministry in touch with the needs of the 
day. 

“We should be far indeed from 
suggesting that those who have had 
few opportunities for acquiring know- 
ledge should be excluded from the work 
of the ministry. In our system there is 
a place for all; and those who have had few 
outward advantages can, under the Divine 
prompting, 
& more cultured ministry fails to meet. 
But there is among us a large and un- 
increasing number of those who may be 
called the strong—whose inner conflict is 
with foes not moral only but intellectual— 
who need all the help that can be given 
by the wide vision and sympathetic 
insight of ministers who have thought 
deeply as well as felt deeply of the things 
of God. 

“Lastly, ministry is likely to be effective 
as it is felt to be not a duty only but a 
glorious privilege to be made co-workers 
with God in His mighty work of redeeming 
and educating the wandering sons of men. 
All earnest wrestling for souls is part of a 
greater and victorious conflict ; it is the 
high honour of the servants of Christ to 
be allowed to know “the fellowship of 
His sufferings.” And it will be to them 
the chief joy of life when they are per- 
mitted by Him to “ draw water out of the 
wells of salvation,” and to hand it, in His 
namie, to the thirsty lips of His little 
ones.” 

Tue yearly meeting of the Society of 
Friends having issued a letter ‘On 
Ministry and Oversight upon Worship 
and Ministry,” the Editor ‘of the British 
Friend received a letter from a_ lady 
correspondent which he was glad to be 
allowed to publish in the current’ number 
of his paper, and which we are glad here 
to reprint. The letter is as follows :— 

* Dear Mr. Turner,—Thank you much 
for the beautiful yearly meeting letter. 
Its pages are full of help and suggestion 
for the deepening of the spiritual life of 
anyone who reads it. I should think the 
letter and the meeting that called it forth 
will have a far-reaching influence for 
good. It breaks one’s ideal of your 
society to hear that even amoug Friends 
silence may sometimes be dead instead of 
living, and that such enemies of worship 


often speak to needs that | 


as ‘routine,’ or ‘selfish enjoyment,’ can 
creep even into your meeting-houses! But 


our common frailty and needs show a 
common brotherhood. 


“Since reading the reports of your 
Dublin and London meetings I have often 
been led to think out what are the strong 
and what the weak points of our public 
worship as well as of yours. 

‘“We certainly have some dangers in 
a professional ministry, and you have a 


great strength in the absence of it, and — 


in the responsibility laid on all, and 


especially in the silent ‘waiting on the 


Lord.’ 

“Still it has been a great help to our 
body that we have always had at any 
rate a small proportion of men who have 
given special study to theological subjects, 
as well as cultivating the religious spirit. 

“These men have been able to meet the 
special difficulties of a scientific and 
materialistic age, and (in spite of fears 
expressed by many friends to the contrary) 
those who have studied most deeply are 
usually the most spiritual and humble- 
miuded. 

“Of course culture of the mind can 
never make a minister and is not a 
necessity in any way, but where it can be 
had it should help any man or woman to 


be a more valuable instrument in the © 


hand of God. It is not likely that George 
Fox excluded intellectual gifts when he 
wrote to all friends in the ministry every- 


where, ‘ Stir up the gift of Godin you and — 


improve it.” So, in urging the use and 
dedication of all powers this letter is only 
going back to the leader. 

“Did you see an address by Mr. Har- 
grove stating that the question of culture 
for the ministry depends on whether 
or no Theology is accounted a science ? 
That if, as modern philosophers 


hold, Theology is not only the - most 


real science, but the ‘Queen of sciences’ 
under whose rule all the other sciences 
find their place and due relation, then it is 
surely worthy to be studied by those whom 
God has called to help the spiritual life of 
theworld. To give all the attention to the 
physical forces of which our planet is the 
result, and neglect those moral forces 
whose outcome is civilised man, is to 


prefer the lower before the higher, to~ 


value the dwelling place above the 
dwellers in it. Knowledge of God and of 
His relations with man should be the 


supreme study of mankind, and nothing 


which can illustrate either the perfection 
of God, or the nature, capacity, and his- 
tory of man, can be alien to it, or entirely 
unimportant,”’ 


Tue death is announced of Mrs. 
Vaughan, widow of the late Dean of 
Llandaff, formerly Headmaster of Harrow, 
and for many years Master of the Temple, 
Mrs. Vaughan was a daughter of Dr, 
Stanley, Bishop of Norwich, and a sister 
of Dean Stanley. 


Country Arr ror Wraxk anp AILING 
Curtpren.—Miss A. Lawrence, 23, Camp- 
den House Chambers, Campden-hill, 
London, W., begs to acknowledge, with 
many thanks, receipt for this fund of the 
folowing sums :—Holly Hill Guild, £4; 
H. K., 10s.; Mrs. Hands, Scarborough, 
£1 1s.; Mrs. Paget, 10s.; Miss Tennant, 
10s. and a parcel of clothing; Miss 
Gibb, 5s. 


occasional irony of fate. 
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‘THE PRACTICE OF QUIETNESS.” 


Turs excellent little book, though no 
longer known except to the book-hunter, 
was for several generations regarded as a 
classic in theological literature. Its 
_popularity is attested by the number of 
editions (nine or more) through which it 
passed. After a perusal, one realises the 
reason. The book is written with a fixed 
purpose, in plain language, so as to be 
understanded of the people.. 

Its author was George Webb, who at 
the time of his death was Bishop of 
Limerick—not the only point of analogy 
between himand the more celebrated author 
of “Holy Living” and “Holy Dying.” 
-Thoughless original and less eloquent than 


that of the Bishop of Down and Connor, 


Webb’s work is written in forcible 
English prose, racy of the times when 
Queen Bess “tuned her pulpits,” and the 
Most High and Mighty Prince James 
caused the Bible to be translated anew. 

Of Webb himself we can here only say 
that he was a Wiltshire man, born in 
1581; graduated at Oxford ; entered 
Holy Orders, and—prcbably through the 
interest of the Earl of Pembroke—became 
Chaplain-in-Ordinary to King Charles L., 
whose first child he baptised. In 1634 he 
was made Bishop of Limerick, and died 
in 1641. The circumstances attending 
the demise of the author of ‘“ The Practice 
of Quietness” afford an instance of the 
He was at the 
time a captive in Limerick Castle, in 
the hands of the rebels, by whom the 
body, soon after interment, was rudely 
dug up in the hope of plunder. It is 
something to learn that the spoilers being 
“frustrated,” “reposed the body in the 
same place.” 

But though his passing was stormy, 
George Webb was fortunate in having 
run his course before the terrible civil wars 
had reached their climax; and the main 
portion of his career was passed in tran- 
quillity. During the reign of the monarch 
whose motto was “ Beati pacifici,” the 


_ surface of affairs, at least, was serene, 


however busy the volcano may have been 
underground. The Bishop is able to 
paint the following almost idyllic picture of 
his country, as it then appeared :— 

It is not a common blessing which we of 
this Island at this day enjoy, in that we are 
free from wars, and enjoy a common quiet- 
ness. ... We know not how cruel an 
enemy is, nor how burthensome war is. Look 
we round about us: all our neighbours have 
seen and tasted these calamities ; only this 
Island, our Britain, our dear country, like 
the centre, standeth immovable, whilst 
all the rest of the world hath been whirled 
about in these tumultuous broils. We have 
peace abroad, and peace at home. Men 
may travel safely at home, merchants trafiick 
without danger abroad: artificers may sing 
in their shops; busbandmen may cheerfully 
follow the plough; students comfortably 
apply their books; all which things by War 
are interrupted. 

Webb had, moreover, other things to be 
thankful for, as he duly acknowledges. 
His domestic life was happy: he was 
blessed with a good wife. While treating 
of the misery of ill-assorted matches, he 
is able to exclaim, ‘ Blessed be God, I 
cannot desery it by any feeling experience 
of mine own, for my beloved is mine and I 
am hers: but I have often heard the 
complaint of it in other houses.” 

A considerable portion of his leisure 


seems to have been given to literary 


pursuits, chiefly of a theological nature. 


Among other fruits of his pen were “A 
Brief Exposition of the Principles of the 
Christian Religion ” (published in 1612) ; 
“The Arraignment of an Unruly Tongue” 
(1619); “ Catalogus Protestantium ; or, The 
Protestants’ Calendar, containing a 
survey of the Christian Religion long 
before Luther’s days” (1624) ; and several 
occasional sermons. Nor did he confine 
himself to sacred letters. He published 
translations of two of Terence’s comedies, 
and some educational books in the Latin 
tongue. 

One has only to dip into “ The Practice 
of Quietness” to be convinced that its 
writer was well read in the classics, 
especially the Latin; as wel! as in the 
Fathers of the Church. The book teems 
with classic anecdotes, fables, and quota- 
tions, while Augustine, Cyprian, Chry- 
sostom, Ambrose, and Bernard are freely 
quoted. 

But the main structure of the little book 
consists of passages from Holy Writ. 
Except indeed for certain hiati (as one 
might almost call them) in which the 
original thought of the compiler has a 
chance of showing itself, the book is 
built or woven of texts. In days which 
knew not Cruden, the labour involved in 
marshalling so vast a body of texts, so as 
to subserve the main purpose of a book, 
must have been immense. The success 
with which the task has been performed 
is a high tribute alike to the skill and to 
the erudition of the author. Often enough, 
it is true, we can see how fondness for 
some fine text has led him to deviate 
from the thread of his discourse, but, 
generally speaking, the quotations are apt 
and felicitous, and illustrate rather than 
obscure his meaning. Illustration was, 
however, less the writer’s object than 
authority. The book, indeed, is a curious 
mosaic of “Scripture Proofs”; net. a state- 
ment is made which is not warranted by 
chapter and verse. The following passage 
will show how readily he handled Scrip- 
ture for his purpose :— 


How often and how earnestly doth the 
Spirit of God entreat and command us in 
the holy Seriptures to embrace Quietness ? 
We are commanded to love peace (Zach. 
viii. 19) ; neither is it sufficient to love it, 
but we must also wish for it (2 Thess. 
iii, 12) ; neither is it sufficient to wish for 
it, but we must seek: it (Psalms xxxiv. 14) ; 
neither is it sufficient to seele for it, but we 
must also have it (Mark ix. 50). ' But what 
if peace will not be had? Lo, then, St. 
James chargeth us to make peace (James 
iii, 18). How must we make peace ? By 
endeavouring to keep the unity of the Spirit 
in the bond of peace (Ephes. iv. 3). What 
if once made and had, it will not stay with 
us? Then St. Paul willeth us to follow 
those things which concern peace (Rom. 
xiv. 19). What if it will needs away and 
hide itself ? Yet then St. Peter bids us to 
follow and enquire after it (1 Peter iii. 11). 
What if we know not how to follow or where 
to find it? Yet we must not give over, but 
(according to the counsel of the Apostle 
Paul) we must Study for it: Study (saith he) 
to be quiet (1 Thess. iv. 11). 


Yet, greatly as we may admire the 
Bishop of Limerick’s mastery of the art 
of apt quotation, it is not for that that we 
love his book. It is for the spirit of 
sipiple earnest piety that pervades its 
pages ; for its essentially practical charac- 
ter; for the broad and brotherly sympathy 
which it evinces. One can hardly doubt 


that. Jeremy Taylor modelled his Holy 


Living to some extent upon it. The same 
method is seen in both. Not only is’ the 


malady diagnosed, but the remedy is pre- 
scribed. The Bishop of Limerick’s book 
deals with the “ Practice (not the theory) 
of Quietness,” and, as its sub-title pur- 
ports, “directs a Christian how to live 


quietly in this troublesome world.” Take 
the following passage :— 
Enter into thy closet, commune with 


thine own heart, examine thine own self, 
call thyself after this manner to account : 
““How do I feel myself affected towards 
Quietness ? How do I study to be quiet ? 
Have I never been unquiet? Have I never 
been too testy and prone t6 wrath? Have 
I not been too suspicious? Havel not been 
too litigious? Have I not been envious ? 
Have I not been too contentious ?’’ If thou 
findest that in any of these, at any time, 
thow hast overshot thyself—as, who some- 
times does not slip over-shoes ?—then lament 
for thy former unquietness, &c. 


This shows that Bishop Webb was a 
thorough physician of souls. Yet there is 
no savour of unhealthy introspection— 
nothing suggestive of the morbidness of 
Ignatius Loyola’s “ Spiritual Exercises,” 

He appeals to his hearers by the kindli- 
ness of his sympathy. He places himself 
in the position of the person whom he is 
counselling or admonishing ; views things 
from his standpoint, makes all due allow- 
ances, and then shows the “‘ more excellent 
way,” and how to attain it. Thus he deals 
successively with the cases of the husband 
and wife, the parent and child, the master 
and servant, and shows how each may do 
his duty towards the other in his proper 
station. As an arbiter between one and 
the other, he is strictly fair and impartial. 
He will have the wife treated on an abso- 
lutely equal footing with the husband. 
The same judicial attribute enables him to 
detect and unmask a fallacy, however 
plausible. He sees the mischief of the 
argument that an ill-assorted couple 
were better separated, for the sake of that 
very Quietness which is his theme. 
Whether his sacramental view of the 
marriage-tie does not lead him too far, 
some may donbt. None will deny the 
general applicability of his words. 

What could be better advice, or, more 
happily expressed, than the following ad- 
monition to parents? ‘‘ Let them do as 
euides that show the right way over fords 
and rivers, by going before those whom 
they lead, that their children following 
their steps may conform themselves unto 
their virtues, and so with them and by 
them may learn quietness.” 

Breadth of outlook and moderation of 
tone characterise his views of war and 
law, both of which he regarded. not as 
essentially sinful, butas means only justi- 
fied when other resources fail. Of the 
first, “I am,” says he, “far from that 
Anabaptistical phrensy, as simply to deny 
the Lawfulness of War, or peremptorily to 


condemn all use of arms; for 1 know that 


there is a time for Waras well as for Peace 
(Hecles. iii. 8). I acknowledge that wars 
are sometimes of equity, sometimesof neces- 
sity, and many times both approved and 
upheld by divine authority.” Of the 
second, he says: “Going to law must be 
the last refuge. Law is a kind of war. As, 
therefore, war is the last means for the 
attaining of the public peace, so should 
the law be the last means for the attaining 
of private peace. All means must first be 
tried before we sue the law; and if none 
other means will serve, then this may law- 
fully have his course.’ His sketch of 
a lawyer’s duties—for its quaint antitheti- 
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cal and figurative style—might have been 
taken bodily from the “ Religio Medici.” 


He should be an Atropos to cut off the 
web of controversies between man and man, 
not a Lachesis to draw out in length the 
thread of their contention. He should be 
an Cidipus to unite the knots of difficult 
and doubtful controversies, not a Sphinx to 
entangle it with more knots ; or like Hydra, 
which for every head struck off, raised up 
seven more. He should be a physician to 
heal the unquiet maladies “of the Body 
politieck; and therefore he must not deal like 
an unfaithful Swrgeon, who for his great 
gain doth poison the wound, that it may be 
the longer healing. 


Here is'a helpful passage touching duty 
towards one’s neighbour : 


As ina common fire every one will be 
ready to’extinguish, and as for a common 
good every man will be ready to put to his 
helping hand; so every honest, every 
Christian neighbour must be ready with all 
his endeavour to labour to extinguish the 
flame of variance, and to settle peace one 
with another. 


And | here 
prayer: 


one upon the efficacy of 


Pray for the peace of Jerusalem (Psalms 
exx. 6,) Art thou in trouble ?—pray for thy 
peace. Dost thou live in peace and quiet- 
ness ?—pray for the continuance of it. 
Prayer getteth quietness; prayer keepeth 
quietness; prayer is the very lock of quiet- 
ness. Therefore, when thou hast performed 
all the rest, fail not-in this, for this is more 
effectual to the study of quietness than all 
the rest: when thou canst not prevail with 
men hereby, thou shalt be sure to prevail 
with God. 


It would be easy and pleasant to dwell 
upon the literary merits of this godly 
treatise; but space-limitations forbid, 
and there is the less need, in that the 
passages already quoted serve as fair 
samples of its style. The following 
excerpt, however, cannot be spared, both 
on account of its eloquence and beauty, 
and because it contains one of Webb’s 
favourite arguments, which his dual study 
of sacred and profane literature must 
have often suggested to him. “If such 
were the constancy of the Heathen, much 
more firm should be the resolution of us 
Christians, for the gaining and retaining 
of quiet minds. Our minds should be 
like unto the Adamant, which no knife 
ean cut; like the Salamander, whom no 
fire can burn; like the Rock, which no 
waves can shake; like the Cypress Tree, 
which no weather can alter; like the Hill 
Olympus, higher than storm or tempest, 
wind or weather, can reach unto; or 
rather like Mount Zion, which cannot be 
removed, but standeth fast for ever (Psalms 
GXXV so lye 

Some of Webb’s metaphors are well 
worth notice, such as the following :— 
“ Fullness of business fills the head with 
much unquietness: let our desires there- 
fore be moderate, our labours temperate, 
and our minds content: so shall we be 
able to carry a more even sail, and have a 
more quiet passage through the unquiet 
sea of this troublesome world.” A sample 
of the Bishop’s irony must bring this im- 
perfect notice to a close :— 


But what quietness is that which most 
commonly the common people do affect or 
expect from the Ministry? If their Pastor 
do not trouble them (so they deem it) with 
much preaching, if he let them alone in 
their sins, and do not speak against their 
vanities, but temporise, and soothe them up 
in their sinful humours; O such a Pastor is 
a quiet man, a peaceable priest, a right 
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churchman, a chaplain for their turn ; but 
if he be a Pastor which hath respect unte 
his conscience in his calling, if he preach 
the Word in season and out of season 
(QeTim?e civ. 1; 25-3) 5 = if) hesreprovessim, 
withstand vanities, and labour in his place to 
beat down ungodliness, let his habit be 
never so conformable, his conversation never 
so commendable, and his practice never so 
peaceable, yet he shall be reputed an un- 
quiet man, and (as Ahab thought of [lias) 
a troubler of Israel. 


JAMES L. THORNELY. 


LITERATURE. 


THE RECREATIONS OF A CITY 
PARSON.* 


Mr. Buarcurorp is known far beyond 
the limits of the city in which he has 
ministered for over thirty years; and 
known to many who never saw him asa 
most felicitous writer of hymns. His work 
is in Lewin’s Mead, Bristol—just as 
Charles Lamb’s ‘“‘ Works” (so he said) 
were at the India House in a stupendous 
number of folios. .We are glad to have, 
in the volumes before us, the fruits of 
some of his hghter moods. 

Mr. Blatchford has, we know, been very 
successful in interesting the young people 
of his congregation in the study of ancient 
history, and some of the stories he. has 
told in prose, have sung themselves to him 
in verse ; and here we have them in print, 
in the form of a handsome volume, em- 
bellished with a few good pictures some- 
what in the style of those which made 
Kingsley’s Heroes beautiful to our young 
eyes. ‘I'he author dedicates the Idylls to 
“The Sixth Classical in England’s Public 
Schools,” with a grateful reference to his 
own old headmaster. The only thing we 
are disposed to carp at in the Idylls 
(beyond the fact that there are not 
enough of them) is their title. We felt 
instinctively that a lay that recalls Macau- 
lay’s “ Horatius,”’ with a dash of “ Mar- 
mion ” thrown in, could not be an idyll. 
We consulted our dictionary, and we 
knew we were right. An idyll, says that 
authority, 1s ‘‘a short pastoral.” Now 
there is nothing» pastoral about Mr. 
Blatchford—except a pastoral charge. In 
fact, to use the words of another poet, 
‘his ideas are excessively nautical.” His 
pipe 1s of, the boatswain rather than of the 
shepherd ; and he probably prefers Dibdin 
to Theocritus. In our opinion, his best 
flight is that which takes him out to sea, 
in “ The Rescue-Ship.” 

The first lay ‘‘ Marathon” is strong 
and spirited. The story is supposed to be 
told by an old “man of Marathon ” to 
his grandson, at the outbreak of the 
Peloponnesian War, B.c. 431. Besides 
plenty of good fighting, it contains some 
of those touches which remind a reader 
who once knew some Greek history, of 
details he would not willingly let go—for 
example, the death of Cynegirus; and 
the advent of the thousand Plataeans, 
at the moment when Sparta sent excuses, 
and Athens stood alone against the bar- 
barian—a comradeship which Athens did 
not forget, for as long as Plataeae existed, 
at the close of her public prayers arose 


— 


* “Tdylls of Old Greeze.” By Ambrose N. 
Blatchford, B.A. Bristcl: Arrowsmith, Qs. 6d. 

“Studies in Religion from Shakespeare.” By 
Ambrose N. Blatchford, BA. London: Elliot 
Stock. 1s. 
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the great popular response, “ For our- 
z bed 
selves and for the Plataeans. 


A lonely band we gathered there ; 
Twas Athens ’gainst a world! * 

And fearless, in th’ invaders’ teeth 
Their challenge back she hurled. _ 

Those Spartans, tethered to their priests, 
Stayed gaping at the moon ! 

Alone the staunch Plataeans ranged 
With us that afternoon. 


To cries of welcome, shouts of joy, 
Resounding far and nigh, 

The lads who wore the leathern helm 
With steady swing went by. 

For true and loyal to the last, 
Plataea gave her all, 

Content in that dread bour to share 
Our triumph, or our fall! 


The second poem is “The Traitor 
Greek,” relating the fate of Pausanius, to 
which is prefixed an essay ‘On the 
Making of Traitors,’ wherein, as in the . 
next “On the Rescinding of a Popular 
Vote,” are to be found, by the observing 
eye, some sound political lessons. As we 
have already hinted, our author’s heart and 
soul are to be found in “The Rescue- 
Ship.” The story is, perhaps, not so 
generally known as the others. The occa- 
sion was the revolt of Mitylene in Lesbos 
(s.c. 427) ; this, occurring at the moment 
of the greatest depression of Athens 
beneath the scourges of war and plague, 
threatened to deal a fatal blow to Athenian 
supremacy. By a tremendous effort, 
Athens grappled with the danger: Mity- 
lene was invested and reduced to capitula- 
tion. ‘The Athenian generals sent to 
Athens to know what punishment should 
be meted out to the recaptured city. The 
popular assembly of Athens, urged by 
Cleon to prompt vengeance, decreed the 
wholesale massacre of adult males, and 
theslavery of the womer andchildren; and 
the Government despatch-boat, the Sala- 
minia, was sent off to bear the decree to 
Lesbos. But the better soul of Athens 
repented of her heat and haste. The 
popular vote was, by a small majority, 
rescinded. Twenty-four hours after the 
despatch of the Salaminia, a trireme was 
sent off to recall the former orders. How 
she sped on her errand of mercy, her 
crew rowing night and day without cessa- 
tion (and making, so Mr. Blatchford con- 
jectures, a speed of about seven and a-half 
miles an hour), and arrived with the 
reprieve in time to prevent the massacre, 
is the subject of “ The Rescue-Ship.” 

The story is told with a swiftness and 
dash which is quite inspiring: a few 
stanzas will illustrate this :— 


The rippling rush of parted seas 
That dashed the bows around, 

The measured beat of pine-wood oars 
Had musie in their sound: .... 

So, southward, like majestic bird 
That wings a tireless flight, 

With feathering blades the good ship flew 
Before the westering light, 

And, eastward, by the solemn steep 
Of Sunium grim and high, 

That showed like lonely watch-tower black 

' Against the crimson sky. 

Then wondrously rock, mountain, shcre 
In peace were folded all, 

With naught astir—save from the cliff 
The weary sea-fowl’s call— 

Or where the murm’ring waters lapped 
The Naiads’ haunts anong— 

Or where from temple on the hill 
Avose the evening song. 

Then mystic shadows silent came 
Like vanguards of the night, 

When Macris robed in sombre grey 
Rose full upon their sight. 
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They caught the timid bleat’ of flocks 
From grassy knoll and dell, 

With lowings of the sleepy kine 
That floated from the fell... . 

And soon with lamp. of ruddy gold 
The moon lights up the skies— 

As ’twere in pity, beckoning on 
Where weeping Lesbos lay, 

And smiling o’er the mariners 
Along their weary way. 

With softened ray the glory bathed 
Geraestus’ lonely hill, 

Where gleamed Poseidon’s temple old 
In radiance white and still. 

They might not stay, they could but pray 
The God who filled the fane 

Yo bind the treacherous sea, and lay 
His trident on the main. ... 

Unceasing ever! Not for them 
The sleep the weary slept ! 

For ’neath the setting moon, their oars 
A clanking rhythm kept, 

Till broke the dawn in silver light, 
And showed where far away, 

Like fleeey cloud ’twixt sea and sky, 
Ionian Chios lay. 


The general movement, and the point- 
to-point allusions, remind one plea- 
surably of the sailing stanzas in the “ Lord 
of the Isles,” canto iv. 


“Studies in Religion from Shake- 


 Speare” is a booklet of excellent reading : 


it consists of six short-essays, pointed and 
illustrated by apt quotations. There is 
very little dealing with matter of con- 
troversy: but at a time when we have in 
Engiand a school of Roman historians 
which, having proved, to its own satis- 
faction, that there was nothing to justify 
the suppression of the monasteries, and 
that there never was any Gunpowder 
Plot, is proceeding-—so the literary papers 
have lately informed us—to prove that 
Shakespeare was a Romanist, we naturally 
turn with interest to the essay headed 
“Catholic or Protestant?” As Mr. 
Blatchford points out, Shakespeare’s cast 
of mind was remote from contemporary 
Puritanism: he is not attracted by the 
Zwinglian within the Church, or the 
Brownist outside it. While he maintains 
the supremacy of the crown of England 
against the Papacy as a foreign domina- 
tion, he always deals tenderly with the 
sacraments and doctrines of the Church. 
Mr. Blatchford is doubtless quite correct 
when he says:—‘“ We shall search in 
vain to find Shakespeare holding up the 
teachings or the ceremonies of Catholicism 
to anything even approaching to contempt. 

In and out among his wonderful 
creations there runs the same reverence of 
thought concerning cherished prayer and 
ritual that gave expression to the older 
Church’s belief in things divine.” 
when our author. adds “ Satire and 
sarcasm he has, and upon the field 
of religious experience too, but. these 
are reserved for the hypocrite, the 
strait-laced, sour-visaged zealot...” 
we should say that he does not represent 
the whole case. The religion of Shake- 
speare is continuous; in moral power, and 
in his sense of the reality of eternal things, 
he grows, from the earliest dramas to the 
last; there is no sudden conversion, 
no abrupt change. He is full of sym- 
pathy with Catholic piety : he is saturated 
with Scriptural knowledge, gained from 
the Bible itself, and applied with the 
keenest insight into its human interest, its 
wisdom and its pathos. But you cannot 
say—aAt this point he threw over the 
Roman system, and studied the Bible. 
Nor can we conceive that his religion, thus 
determined and balanced by his own per- 


But’ 


sonality, was derived from the society, or 
the surroundings, with which his London 
life provided him. He did not catch it 
from the theatre or the Court. Perhaps 
all we can say is, that in the midst of a 
society much secularised by the new learn- 
ing, yet never paganised like the Italy of 
the Renaissance, Shakespeare maintained 
his religion. To ask what he called it, is 
like asking what temple Plato habitually 
attended. He takes no cognisance of the 
Elizabethan bishop, or of the Puritan who 
was suffering under High Commissionsand 
Injunctions. Must we not conclude that 
it was in his home at Stratford, and from 
his father John, who, if the will cited as 
his be genuine, commended his soul ‘to 
Almighty God, and to the Blessed Mary, 
ever Virgin,” that Shakespeare gained his 
reverence for piety and doctrine of the 
medieval type? And may we not with 
probability class John Shakespeare with 
those Catholics. who conformed to the 
Elizabethan settlement (at least until 
the issue of the Pope’s bull against 
the Queen in 1570), and who were staunch 
on the national side at the time of the 
Armada? Now, we should say that if one 
thing is certain about Shakespeare’s 
youth, it is that he was not brought up 
to respect the local curate. It is not 
the Puritan, but the ordinary provin- 
cial parson—the Sir Oliver Martext of the 
Forest of Arden—on whoin Shakespeare 
pours contempt. And he runs back to 
what were to him poetic ideals, in his con- 
ception of the life consecrated to the 
ministries of religion, and finds them in 
the traditions of the mendicant orders, 
and of good monks and nuns ‘“enskied 
and sainted”’ in the memories of the 
country-side. He turns from the pedantic 
Sir Nathaniel, Sir Thopas the curate, and 
Sir Hugh Evans, who is making the new 
secular life of the clergy ridiculous by 
dangling after sweet Ann Page (and we 
are apt to forget how new this view of the 
curate overtly in love, of the clergyman as 
a possible match for a girl of some position, 
was to the England of Shakespeare’s time), 
and thinks of the unworldly simplicity 
of good Franziscans like Friar Laurence 
and Friar John. Truly, Shakespeare was 
hardly likely to conceive a high opinion of 
a clergy the vast majority of whom had 
been Anglo-Catholics under Henry VIII., 
strong Protestants under Edward VLI., 
Roman Catholics under Mary, and were 
—whatever the Queen might please to 
call them, under Blizabeth. 

And, unless’ we are greatly mistaken, it 
is largely owing to the consequent absence 
of any reliance upon any help to be derived 
from contemporary church and clergy, 
that Shakespeare’s religion is so personal, 
so entirely ‘without priest and without 
ritual,” so deeply based in conscience, and 
so peacefully reliant, in all that relates to 
the future, upon the broadest faith in the 
eternal Justice and Mercy. An ample justi- 
fication of this description is found in Mr. 
Blatchford’s three last essays. But one 
additional note may perhaps be in place : 
nothing impresses us more—it may be that 
as the years go on, one grows more into 
sympathy with the poet’s later thought— 
than Shakespeare’s feeling, growing more 
intense towards his closing days, of the 
shortness of human righteousness, the 
blindness of human justice, the sinful- 
ness of human vengeance; the vanity 
of the whole medieval tdea of administer- 
ing God’s judgments on earth; and 


human differences, in view of the eternal 
realities. Hence, the only things of per- 
manent value ‘are forgiveness, reconcilia- 
tion, and refraining from the strife of 
tongues ; while the devout soul sees more 
and more clearly that purity and peace 
are the things that sball abide, when the 
cloud-landscape that floats before the eye 
of human ambition shall dissolve, and 
“leave not a wrack behind.” This deep 
undertone of solemn thought seems to us: 
to be heard more and more distinctly in* 
the later plays; but we are quite aware 
that the notion of dealing with the growth 
of the poet’s mind Jay entirely outside our 
author’simmediate purpose; and we are 
grateful to him for a work which will be 
exceeding profitable to anyone who seeks 
a guide to the religious side of Shakes- 


peare’s teaching, and (we are sure Mr. ~ 


Blatchford will not-think such usefulness 
beneath the dignity of his little book) 
very useful for ministers’ classes and con- 
eregational reading-circles. 

OMEGA, 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
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[The Editor is not responsible for the opinions 
expressed by correspondents. LETTERS CANNOT BE 
INSERTED WITHOUT THE WRITER'S NAME; and all 
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THE HIDDEN CHESS-PLAYER. 


Str,—Mr. Hargrove, remarking upon 
his sermon “The Ways of God: a Lesson 
from a Game of Chess,” thinks he may be 
partly indebted for the illustration to Rev. 
S. Cox’s paper entitled “The Sceptical 
Pawn.” Ido not know the date of Mr. 
Cox’s paper, but I have always thought 
that we owe this illustration to Professor 
Huxley ; and as it is so good as he gives 
it, and seems to be half-forgotten, I will 
ask your leave to reproduce it. It occurs 
in an address on a ‘“‘ Liberal Education,” 
given at the South London Working Men’s 
College, on Jan. 4, 1868, subsequently 
published in Maemillan’s Magazine, and 
afterwards included in the volume of 
“ Lay Sermons.” 

“ Suppose it were perfectly certain that 
the life and fortune of every one of us 


| would, one day or other, depend upon his 


winuing or losing a game at chess, don’t 
you think we should all consider it to be a 
primary duty to learn at least the names 
and moves of the pieces; to have a notion 
of a gambit, and a keen eye for all the 
means of givingand getting out of check ?: 
Do you rot think that we should look 
with a disapprobation amounting to scorn, 
upon {the father who allowed his son, or 
the State which allowed its members, to 
grow up without knowing a pawn from a 
knight ? 

“Yet it is a very plain and elemen- 
tary truth, that the life, the fortune and 
the happiness of everyone of us, and 
more or less of those who are connected 
with us, do depend upon our knowing 
something of the rules of a game 
infinitely more difficult and complicated 
than chess. It is a game which has been 
played for untold ages, every man and 
woman of us being one of the two 
players in a game of his or her own. 
The chess-board is the world, the pieces 
are the phenomena of the universe, the 
rules of the game are what we call the 
laws of Nature. The player on the other 


the solemn hush that ought to fall on all| side is hidden fromus. We know that 
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his play is always fair, just and patient. 
But also we know, to our cost, that he 
never overlooks a mistake, or makes the 
smallest allowance for ignorance. To the 
man who plays well, the highest stakes 
are paid, with that sort of “overflowing 
generosity with which the strong shows 
delight in strength. And one who plays 
ill is check-mated—without haste, but 
without remorse. 

“My metaphor will remind some of 
you of the famous picture in ‘which 
Retzsch has depicted Satan at chess with 
man for his soul. Substitute for the 
mocking fiend in that picture, a calm, 
strong angel who is playing for love, as 
we say, and would rather lose than win— 
and I should accept’ it as an image of 
human life.” 

I was a very young man when this was 
said ;. but I remember remarking at the 
time that the Hidden Chess- player would 
become a standard illustration, 


Gero. St. Cuarr. , 
Eastbourne, July 25, 
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WESTBOROUGH CHURCH, SCAR- 
BOROUGH. 

Str,—We have just been reading over a 
Circular issued to the Unitarians of Eng- 
land in 1876, which was signed by the 
following gentlemen :—Joseph Lupton, 
President of the B. and F.U.A., the Rev. 
G.-Vance Smith, D.D., the Rev. J. Estlin 
Carpenter, M.A., George Buckton (Leeds), 
Joseph Cliff (Leeds), the Rev. W. H. 
Channing, B.A., James Hopgood (Clap- 
ham Common, London), and the Rev. 
Charles Wicksteed, B.A. 

That circular appealed for subscriptions 
towards the building of the newchurch at 
Scarborough, and made a special point of 
the intention to provide a really good and 
suitable place of worship for Unitarians 
visiting Scarborough. 
celbag ‘appeal met with a liberal response, 
and the church has, since its foundation, 
aye been kept {ree from debt. 

In 1897, the Jubilee Year, our Com- 
mittee resolved to raise money in order to 
complete what was left unfinished in 1877, 
by building a new vestry, kitchen, and 
other structural alterations, re-decorating 
the interior of the church, purchasing a 
new organ, and adding the electric light. 
Our own congregation raised £252 9s. 9d. 
They then appealed to the Unitarians of 
England and the B. and F.U.A.; and 
again the response was most gratifying. 
All the objects we aimed at have been 
accomplished. 'The pointing of the outside 
of the building has now become necessary, 
and we hope shortly to be in a position to 
defray that expense. And now we come 
to the point we want particularly to 
emphasise. The season is upon us when 
people in large numbers. are coming to 
spend their holiday in Scarborough, ‘and 
we urge all Unitarians to attend the ser- 
vices at, what we think, one of the most 
attractive Unitarian churches in England. 
Especially we invite the kind friends 
who so generously helped us to come and 
see for themselves how we have spent 
their money ; and we continue to remind 
all your readers of the fact that our visitors 
are an essential part of our constitution, 
because this costly church was built, not 
ouly for the residents, who are few in 
number, but for all the Unitarians of 
England in general, and of Yorkshire in 
particular. 


Those visitors who do come are kind in 
supporting us. It is our misfortune and 
not our fault that a great many find other 
holiday, places more ‘attractive. To these 
we may suggest that what our offertory 
loses by their absence, our resources may 
gain in another way. We are providing an 
excellent opportunity for friends, far and 
near, to strengthen us by their sympathy 
and substantial aid in the Sale of Work, to 
be held on August 29, 30, and 31, and 
opened by our member, J. Compton 
Rickett, Esq. Our. Committee have just 
issued their twenty-fifth annual report. A. 
quarter of a century has allowed time 
enough to judge of the cause here. The 
hopes of those who started it, though very 
few of them are with us now to judge, 
have been fully justified, as to which we 
might quote interesting testimony lately 
offered by our fellow-townsfolk and Unit- 
arian friends who watch us from afar. 

We trust we may close the present cen- 
tury and enter upon our second quarter of 
that period in the happy consciousness of 
a balance-sheet, which shall be, in its way, 
as fair to see as the four-square came ness of 
our renovated church. 

H. J. Morton, ‘ nett 
- James Laycocx, . 
Canonine A. WURTZBURG, 
July 31. Hon. Seeretary. 
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SIk PHILIP MANFIELD. 


Fouitowrne close upon his wife and her 
sister, we are called upon to mourn the 
loss of Sir Philip Manfield, of North- 
ampton, who passed away on Monday, 
having only a few days before completed 
his eightieth year. The end was not un- 
expected, for Sir Philip had been for some 
time seriously ill, and while in spirit ever 
voung, old age had laid relentless hands 
upon his once stalwart frame. We have 
to record a long and honourable life 
peacefully ended. 

We recorded quite recently the unani- 
mous decision of the Northampton Council 
to confer, the honorary freedom of the 
borough upon Sir Philip, as the first to 
receive that honour, and on Wednesday 
of last week, his eightieth birthday, a meet- 
ing was held in the Town-hall, at which 
his portrait, painted by Mr, Arthur 
Hacker, A.R.A., was presented by the 
Mayor to Sir Philip’s sons, as he could 
not be there to receive it, together with 


an address, expressive of admiration for |- 


his character and gratitude for his public 
services. 

In responding on behalf of his father, 
Mr. Alderman Harry Manfield said that 
when asked what response should be made, 
Sir Philip had replied: “I am deeply 
touched by the great kindness of my many 
friends. ‘Thank them simply and say that 

T shall be ever grateful for that kindness.” 
Those words were thoroughly characteristic 
of the man, in whom simplicity and a most 
kindly, generous nature were blended with 
ereat capacity and sterling worth. 

Philip Manfield was born July 26 
1819, and spent the early years of his life 
at Bristol. As a plain working man he 
settled at Northampton nearly sixty years 
ago, and being engaged in the shoe trade, 
by his remarkable energy aud foresight 
gradually built up the great business now 
known throughout the ‘countr y as the firm 


of Messrs. Manfield and Sons. As a 


manufacturer who knew the worth of first- 


rate work, and the best methods of bring- 
ing it before the public, he commanded 
success, and became a wealthy man, 
but so as to retain the simplicity of his 
nature and his ardent popular sympathies 
to the last. No man, we should say, was 


ever less spoiled by growing riches, or with — 


more ready generosity made a better use 
of the means at his disposal. His home 
was beautiful, in its outward grace and 
ready hospitality, no less than in its 
inward spirit, and in his private benefi- 
cence he had the constant support of his 
wife and her sister. No public charity in 
the town and no movement for further 
enlightenment or benefit of the com- 
munity lacked his earnest sympathy and 
help, while in his growing business rela- 
tions he commanded the respect and con- 
fidence of masters and men alike. He 
rendered most efficient service in securing 
the introduction of arbitration for the 
settlement of disputes in. the shoe trade 
throughout the country. His successful 
settlement of the Bristol dispute in 1890 

was but one instance of what he effected 
in this direction, With his own workmen 
his relations were the happiest, his treat- 
ment of the older men, especially when 
past work, being marked by the most con- 
siderate kindness. 

For many years Mr. Manfield was a 
member of the town council, serving as 
councillor and alderman for various terms, 
and as Mayor from 1882 to 1885. In 1891], 
on the death of Mr. Bradlaugh, be was 
elected to represent the borough in Parlia- 
ment. He was a justice, both of the 
borough and county, and in 1894 was 
knighted. 

A Radical in politics, Sir Philip had 
been since his early manhood a convinced 
and earnest Unitarian. His deep interest 
in the Northampton congregation was 
crowned when he and Lady Manfield gave 
for its use, the beautiful new church in 
Kettering-road. 
of the council of the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association, and if his parlia- 
mentary and other duties had allowed, 
would some years ago have been Presi- 
‘dent. 

We have lost a true friend, who, as a 
director, took a warm and practical interest 
in this journal, as he did in every effort, 
so far as his opportunities allowed, which 
he judged to make for progress and 
enlightenment, for the well-being of the 


people, and the maintenance of a reverent 


religious life. 
The funeral took place on Thursday 
afternoon at Northampton, 


Tae address on “The Sunday School 


Teacher as Social Reformer,” given last 
Whitsuutide by Mr. John Dendy as Pre- 


sident of the Sunday School Association, 
}and which was printed at the time in thece 


columns, has now been issued by the 
Association in a very convenient form for 
wide distribution, and may be had from 
Essex Hall for the cost of postage. 
tke back of the little pamphlet we are 
reminded of Mr. Dendy’s book, “ Suc- 
cessful Life,’ a series of essays in which 
he has shown by admirable example 
how to deal in elder classes with those 
moral questions on the vital importance 
of which his paper rightly laid’so much 
stress. 
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THE INWARD LIFE. 


Tus infinite pleasure of the whole of 
Nature was felt to be by Wordsworth, not 
only symbolic of, but actually, the joy of 
God in His own life. It was God who 
renewed each moment in the boundless 
delight of all things, His “ancient rap- 
ture” in the continuous act of creation ; 
it was God Himself who rejoiced in the 
brook and the tree, in the daisy and the 
lark. Itisa thought which should add a 
new element to our happiness. For in 


-our worst sadness we ought not to be too 
morose to be glad of the pleasure of all 


things—in our worst grief the sense of 
God’s enjoyment which we receive from 
the joy of Nature ought to come with 
healing to our hearts, 

The second characteristic of the life of 
She has joy, 
ecstasy in life, but it is untroubled eestasy. 
We are “pressed by heavy laws,” tor-- 
mented by doubt, and rent by struggle 
against conditions which we will not obey 
at once. Nature’s life is at peace, for her 
children never wage a foolish strife with 
her; nor does self enter their hearts to 
make them weary of life. -Deep calm is at 
her heart, the mountains rest in their own 
peace, the stars shine quietly, the sun 
“sinks down in his tranquillity,’ the 
flowers keep a still silence, and though 
there are storms which drive the clouds in 
passionate course, and torrents which rend 
the earth, and strong forces which sweep 
to and fro the elements in bewildering 
and endless motion, yet in the higher 
region of thought, in which these things 


are seen in their relation to the great whole, 


there is 


“Central peace subsisting at the heart 
Of endless agitation.” 


And this too—this tranquil being in each 
thing which sends ‘its own deep quiet to 
restore our hearts,’ this central peace, 
was not self-born in Nature—it was in 
Wordsworth’s thought the ineffable calm 
of God’s existence which spoke to us and 
redeemed us.—Stopford A. Brooke, Lecture 
on Wordsworth in “Theology im the Hng- 
lish Poets.” 


“Love had he found in huts where poor 
men lie; 
His daily teachers had been woods and 
rills, 
The silence that is in the starry sky, 
The sleep that is among the lonely hills. 
BENG — Wordsworth. 
How welcome to our ears, long pained 
By strife of sect and party noise, 
The brook-like murmur of his song 
Of nature’s simple joys! 


The violet by its mossy stone, 
The primrose by the river’s brim, 
The chance-sown daffodil, have found 
Immortal life through him. 


The sunrise on his breezy lake, 
The rosy tints his sunset brought, 
World-seen are gladdening all the vales 
And mountain peaks of thought. 
—J. G. Whittier. 


- He found us when the age had bound 


Our souls in its benumbing round ; 
He spoke and loosed our heart in tears. 


"He laid us as we lay at birth 


On the cool flowery lap of earth, 


. Smiles broke from us and we had se ; 


The hills were round us, and the breeze —} 


Went o’er the sunlit fields again ; 

Our foreheads felt the wind and rain. 

Our youth returned ; for there was shed 

On spirits that had long been dead, 

Spirits dried up and closely furl’d 

The freshness of the early world. 
——Matthew Arnold. 


THE CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 
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Hoirpays! What a, pleasant word it 
is, and how many thousands of pairs of 
bright young eyes—yes, and old ones too 
—erow brighter still when they think of 
it! : 

Holidays! How slowly the last few days 
at school used to drag away, and how 


excitedly we went for the very last day; 


and yet, somehow, when it was all over, and 
the schoolmaster had told us how long 
holiday we had, and we had really “ broken 
up,” most of us, I think, felt a pang in 
leaving the old battered ink-stained desks, 
and the familiar everyday faces—even the 
map-hung wall seemed an old friend. 

How easily I can reeall such a scene 
the boys in their places at their desks, the 
murmur of voices ceased, all still and 
quiet, for it is the time of ‘evening 
prayer.” The afternoon sun - slants 
through the diamond-paned windows, the 
master’s voice rises on the silence with 
the opening words of the collect, ‘* Lighten 
our darkness, we beseech Thee, O Lord,” 
and the sweet voices of the boys in unison 
answer in the chanted “ Amen.” 

School-days are very happy days, good 
at the time, and very good to look back 
upon. But this, and one or two others to 
follow, are to be holiday papers, and please 
let me confess at once, that much I liked 
school I liked holidays a good deal more. 

Are there any of you children who love 
to roam in flowery lanes, to trudge up 
mountain slopes, to wander by sparkling 
“becks,” or float on silver lakes? If so, 
please join, without delay, “Our Children’s 
Touring Club.” It has several advan- 
tages—for instance, there is no subscrip- 
tion ; we travel everywhere free, we pay 
nothing for food, and if you ever feel tired 
or moped, why, by a very simple process, 
you will find yourself at home again. 

We want all sorts of children : we want 
boys who don’t mind wading through 
boggy ground, and getting wet generally ; 
we wart girls to pick our sweet flowers 
and arrange them; and love them, and tell 
us about them, and we want little ones, to 
cheer and brighten us; and we want the 
pale-faced ones to come and enjoy all the 
beauty, and geb back some of their lost 
health again. 

_ Ithink we shall have a splendid time 
together—and, indeed, I am sure we shall 
for we are all going to do something 
towards it, and something for each other. 
The strong boys who think it good fun 
to squash through a bog, or wade a beck, 
or climb that particularly thorny Thorn- 
tree to look in a magpies’ nest, I am sure 
will not mind but indeed be very glad to 
bring back a bunch of Grass of Parnassus, 
or a long spray of Antler Moss for the 
girls. And I know the girls will see that 
everything is neat and in apple-pie order, 
though it is tiresome and irksome to 
attend to little household matters, par- 
ticularly in holiday-time. As to the little 
ones and the weak-ones—why, of course, 
we shall all do something ; have little easy 
walks, and get them oyer stiles and gaps, 


and have such a good time with them, 
that it will be as pleasant for us as for 
them. 

Now, children, out with your atlas— 
country England, county Westmorland, 
find Windermere Station, run your finger 
3; miles (long miles, please !) in a north- 
westerly direction, and then in a certain 
valley see if you can find “ Whitewashed 
Cottage” mentioned. - What! you cannot 
see it? Well, I can only assure you that 
there is such a spot, for I am writing in 
itnow. It is much the same little cottage 
I described to you last year—the shrubs 
a little taller, the garden gate and walla 
little altered; for, did not a great flood 
knock the two latter down in November ? 

Our live-stock, too, are nearly as last 
year; let us just catalogue them. There, 
under the eaves, are two house-martins’ 
nests ; there was a third, but sparrows 
have taken and furnished that one. In 
the big laurel were two blackbirds’ homes ; 
in that hole near a spout a large, thriving, 
and somewhat noisy family of starlings 
were reared in safety. In that box on the 
wall Mrs. Spotted Flycatcher hatched out 
a brood, and when they had been gone 
about a fortnight, Mrs. S. F. (or a sister 
of hers) laid five more eggs in the same 
nest, and is now sitting on them. I will 
let you know how they get on. In that 
beck, where it plunges into an under- 
ground tunnel, a water-ousel built again, 
within a foot or two of the nests of 1897 
and 1898. 

There was nearly a calamity this year, 
and it was my fault too. Thad waded down 
this underground beck to look at the young 
ousels, and, putting my hand in the nest, 
frightened them, and out they came and 
fell here and there, splash into the water. 

I was afraid some of them would be 
drowned, for probably they had never 
been out of their nest before, and our 
little stream runs rather rapidly. I soon 
found, however, that they were not in 
much danger, for not only could they 
swim, but they swam so well and cleverly, 
it would not have been easy for me to 
catch them again. 

Let me see, there is one more household 
fiiend to introduce to you; perhaps you 
will know him, some of you, but in any 
case we must leave him for next week. 


TAN E Ge 


Tae Exhibition of Co-operative Produc- 
tions, organised by the Labour Association 
for promoting the co-partnership of the 
workers, to be held in connection with the 
Co-operative Festival at the Crystal Palace 
this month, will be opened by Mr. Gerald 
Balfour, M.P., Chief Secretary for Ireland. 
As a member of the Labour Commission, 
Mr. Balfour heard evidence from several 
sources as to the value of the co-partner- 
ship principle in preventing trade disputes, 
and latterly in bis official capacity must 
have recognised the advance now being 
made in Irish agriculture by the extension 
of the same system of co-operation. Mr. 
EF. Maddison, M.P., will preside at the 
opening ceremony, and the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland will find himself surrounded 
by a host of representative co-operators, 
trade unionists, and social reformers 
generally. Amongst those who have 
opened the exhibition in previous years 
have been the Bishop of Ripon, Harl Grey, 
Earl Stamford, and the Hon. T. A, 
Brassey. 
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THE GIFT OF SUMMER. 


Wuint midsummer is past it has yet 
become the custom of our people to 
find in these days the height of 
summer, inasmuch as during the first 
weeks of August there are, we suppose, 
more genuine holiday-makers than at 
any other time of the year. The 
August Bank Holiday gives the signal 
for popular dispersal into the open 
country, and while for far too many 
the single day or the week-end is all 
the share of complete rest amid the 
summer glory that they can hope for, 
there is a steadily-increasing number 
of townsfolk helping others to enjoy, 
and themselves learning to share in, 
the good gifts of the country. Now the 
children’s Country holiday Funds in 
many great cities are busy with their 
beneficent and delightful work, and 
many another country home is offering 
to convalescents and to tired workers 
release from melancholy streets and 
the trials of a narrow lot. It is true 
that the little town-bred midget may 

_ find with astonishment ‘‘shrimps erow- 
ing’ in a barley-field; yet it is the 
paradise of a new life into which the 
little ones are led, and Mother Nature 
has her benediction for the most 
ignorant of babies. Fresh air and 
illimitable space and wholesome food 
work wonders even in those who least 
understand what it is they are receiv- 
ing, while to others better taught there 
is no measure to the delight which 
their week or fortnight in tha country 
affords.. And as with the children so 
with the elders in their own degree. 
There is the greatest variety in the 
lund of holiday that is possible to 


different people, but there are few of 


whom we think with so much pleasure 
as of those who, with very modest 
means, secure by the wise method of 
co-operative holidays not only a fuller 
and more glorious measure of true 
country delights than would otherwise 
be possible, but also unexpected 
treasures of new companionship and 
happy lessons in a genuine brother- 
hood. 

But whoever and wherever they may 
be, the thousands who now cease from 
work and are free to enjoy and to 
secure the rest and refreshment so 


much needed, we may surely say that 


in these days the heart of England is 
in the open country, and in such a 
summer as has rarely visited these 
shores our people are finding their 
delight. : 

Of the many gifts of summer that 
all may share, the first and most uni- 
versally enjoyed in these days of stress 
‘and feverish haste is, perhaps, the gift of 
rest. There is wisdom in such idleness as 
the long sunny days invite. Simply 
to lie still on some grassy bank, in the 
meadows by a calmly flowing river, in 
the woods or on the hill side, or on the 
rocks overlooking the sea, and to feel 
the air flooded with sunshine, brings 
a gift of incalculable benefit to tired 
nerves and the worn spirit. To breathe 
the quiet air amid the multitudinous 
fragrance of the country, best of all 
perhaps among the pine-woods or on 
moorland heights, unless the keen salt 
breeze is better, is a veritable renewal of 
life. And to this restfulness is added the 
feast of beauty, given without stint, of 
which there can be no satiety or weari- 
ness. Greater wonders may be found 
in other lands, but not more perfect 
loveliness, for that is with us close at 
hand even in very humble places; and 
we must be thankful indeed to think of 
what our people can now enjoy in every 
quarter of this country. The quiet 
road-side and the lanes, the commons 
and the meadow-paths, the woods, the 
river banks, the pleasant hills and 
wilder heights, the broad expanse of 
country over which the mountaineer 
can look, or even he who takes a road 
that rises only a few hundred feet, the 
sweeping moors, the surprises of water- 
falls hidden among the hills, and 
streams that lead through fairy glades 
into many an unexpected delectable 
land, quaint villages and old-world 
gardens, the endless charm and grandeur 
of the rocky coast and the level sands, 
and everywhere the summer sky over 
head, and flowers in their own glory— 
who can recount in a single sentence 
all the wealth and infinite variety of 
beauty encircled by our silver seas ? 
And all this is given us to enjoy, that 
we may live again, and be renewed in 
mind and body, and in fresh visions 
of the spirit know who it is, who is the 
Giver of all our good. 


When cheer and strength my soul doth 
lack, 
Thy glory makes me whole : 
Amidst Thy summer J win back 
The summer-of my soul. 


THE PULPIT. 


THE ENVIRONMENT OF THE 
SOUL.* 


BY THE REV. G. DAWES HICKS, M.A., PH.D. 
“T can of mine own self do nothing.’ — 


John v. 30. 


Wuo has not experienced in certain 
moments of his life the sense of the 
infinite helplessness of man? To which 
of you, when gazing into the starry 
vaults of the heavens at night, or into the 
depths of the azure sky at noon, has not 
the consciousness of your own littleness 
come, threatening to overwhelm you with 
the thought of your own insignificance and 
unimportance in the vast All of things? 
Are you wandering in Nature’s bye-ways, 
then a slight displacement of yonder 
boulder has only to occur, and the physical 


‘frame, which serves the mandates of your 


thought and will, would be shattered at a 
single stroke; one fatal step, and the 
action of the law of gravitation would 
not fail, although the beating of your 
heart would cease for ever. Aye, but 
that is not all. Have you ever wrestled 
with a great problem of thought, and not 
felt the longing for an inspiration that 
might come to you from the boundless 
spheres of existence to set you on the 
track of the solution? Just one hint, 
you feel, and then the clue would be won; 
just the key to one letter of the sealed 
writing, and the hieroglyphs would be 
deciphered. But no; the cry for help 
receives the answer only of the eternal 
silence, and for your baffled intellect 
naught is left but to fold its too venture- 
some wings. And to those who have ever 
cherished an ideal of beauty or of good- 
ness, who have ever dreamed a vision of 
perfection for mankind, how omnipotent 
and relentless seem at times the forces 
ranged on the side of what is rather than 
on that of what ought to be. Estimated 
by the beating of the timepiece of the 
universe, our earthly life itself occupies 
but a moment; and who can find a value 
for its limited aims and strivings, when 
account be taken of the measureless flow 
of the ages that have been and are yet to 
be? Of what interest will it be a 
hundred years hence whether you or I 
have lived the life of the epicure or the 
saint ? 

There are theories of Nature and of life 
upon which reflections such as these could 
drivé home with a resistless logic the con- 
clusions they imply. Start with the 
conception, that the reality of the vast 
realm into which you are thrown is but 
the unconscious working of a heap of 
powers, dead and lifeless in themselves, 
but which somehow in their ceaseless 
whirl manage to fling up, as chance pro- 
ducts for a season, spirits that feel and 
think and will, then, although you still of © 
your own self can do nothing, it will be 
no kindling spirit whose aid you will 
seek, but that of the blind forces which 
gave you birth, and which, like the 
Mephistopheles of the drama, will be your 
servants now, but only on condition of 
becoming your masters at last. And even 
then their service will be strictly confined 
within the modest limits of your space of 
ground, and only their dull inseusibility 


* A Sermon preached in Manchester College 
Chapel, Oxford, July 30, on the occasion of the 
Summer Meeting of the University Extension 
S:udente. : 
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will prevent them grinning at your efforts 
to break through the confines of your 
cage. To dodge their intractibilty where 
you can, to thwart their blind designs 
upon your person and your means, therein 
will your wisdom lie; for your “own 
self,” which can do nothing, is, neverthe- 
less, your all in all. To protect so frail 
a possession, to secure for it, whilst it is 
yet day, a maximum of pleasure and a 
minimum of pain, if not a worthy, will be, 
at least, the sole end of your activity, 
which an eternal night will soon convert 
into a dreamless sleep. “If the gods 
prefer not virtue to vice,’ exclaimed the 
Athenian, Socrates, “(it were better to die 
than to live.” Would he, do you think, 
have set a higher value upon life, if he 
could have beheld the deaf forces of a 
nineteenth - century materialism seated 
upon the thrones of Olympus? 

But, if the human self be thus reduced 
to a powerless phantom, it is not, perhaps, 
untrue to say that religious thought has 
sometimes erred in the opposite direction. 
The divine Author of the universe and of 
man, who forms the object of its quest, it 
has pictured as seated in solitary grandeur 
in a heavenly realm of light, whose ears, 
indeed, prayers may reach, and from whom 
at intermittent times supernatural aid may 
come, but who has His dwelling-place in a 
region remote from scenes so mundane as 
these. Here the mechanical forces, which 
He long ago called into being, still exert 
their sovereign sway, and the men, whose 
theatre of action they form, are left to 
shape their earthly course with Him as 
spectator, and as. critic, rather than as 
inspirer and as guide. Thus once more, 
you are thrown upon your “ own self,” 
as though, far from being powerless, it 
were capable of accomplishing all ; planted 
out upon your own streak of territory, 
upon you, single- handed and alone, the 
task is laid of working out your own 
salvation, although the problem is an 


‘infinite one, and the store of energy at 


your disposal is measurable by a few foot 
pounds. Once let the magnitude of that 
burden dawn upon the soul, and how 
often would the ery of anguish escape 
from human lips, “My God, my God, why 


{t © 
hast thou forsaken me ? ” 


Forsaken! But what is this “ self” of 
yours, which is supposed to be stranded 
thus? Regard it as an entity, summed 
and complete in itself, and what can you 
say of it ? Can you lay your finger upon 
any feature of it, and insist-—This, at least, 
is mine, and, though I be stript of all 
borrowed vestments, it will remain to con- 
stitute the me that can bid defiance to the 
powers of destruction ?. You would have set 
yourselves a more difficult problem than 
perhaps you imagine. The bodily strue- 
ture, for example, you would have at once 
to surrender. It has grown with your 
growth, become, as it were, a part of you, 
but, in many respects, you have as little to 
do with its life and its development as you 
have with the planet Mars. It eame into 


being without your being: consulted, it, 


performs its essential functions now with- 
out your direction. The gases of the air 
flow in and vivify it, the lungs expand and 
contract, the heart performs its rhythmic 
motions, the blood-stream dashes through 
arteries and veins, and, al. hough your life 
is absolutely: dependent upon one and all 
these processes, they go on mostly without 
your being aware of them, and always 
without, your control. Is your” science 
sufficient for the purpose, you can aid or 


impede them, but with their working you 
have naught to do. And if you turn from 
the body to the mind, from the outer to 
the inner life, is the case, in this respect, 
much altered? The thoughts and the 
feelings which constitute the ever-changing 
panorama of consciousness, and which in 
their totality make up what we call ex- 
perience, are they not awakened by, and 
concerned with, the wide world in which 
your lot is cast, and without which your 
soul’s existence would resolve itself into a 
veritable Nirvana? And if you take into 
account your moral and. social life, . so 
obviously dependent upon the human com- 
munity of which you are a member, and, 
ultimately, upon the whole of mankind, 
the problem assumes still more hopeless 
proportions, and it would soon become 
clear to you that if you deduct from your 
being all that is due to Nature and to 
society, your individuality would be gone 
too, your “self” would have dwindled to 
the barest of possessions, and the gospel 
of selfishness, ever in one form or another, 
prevalent in the world, may weil stand 
aghast at the impotence of the fetish to 
which it pays its homage. 

We can of our own selves do nothing. 
How is it, then, that we are capable of 
being and of doing so much? = Can you 
find anvwhere a surer vindication for the 


assertion, that man is no orphan in a 


homeless world, than by contemplating the 


actual achievements of the human spirit, 


and comparing them with what we should 
have been justified in expecting, were the 
materialistic theory true? We must ex- 
plain things, so we are repeatedly told, by 
tracing their history, and going back to 
their origins.. Be it so. How comes it, 
then, that there are creatures on this 
planet, to whom the earth has yielded up 
her story, and the constitution of sun 
and star is no secret, who yet are born of 
that which never thought a thought, sur- 
rounded and encompassed by that which 
never sees? The very smallness, surely, 
of their own endowments renders it all 
the more certain that guidance and aid 
there must have been, if the long and 
progressive course of human experience is 
not to remain an unexplained and unex- 
plainable enigma. Modern biology has 
itself made use of a conception, which 
supplies the very analogy we need. Life, 
it assures us, Consists in a constant pro- 
cess of action and reaction, between the 
animal body and its external environment ; 
it is the result of the continual effort of 
the former to make use of the latter, to 
adapt itself to, and avail itself of, elements 
and powers which are not its own, but 
capable, nevertheless, of becoming so. 
The function of environment, in the 
material world, is throughout to sustain 
and to further life, to render possible that 
ceaseless movement which life displays 
towards higher and more perfect manifes- 
tations. In the organism itself lies the 
principle of vitality, in the environment 
are the conditions of its exercise. The 
one is the complement, the completion, the 
fulfilment of the other; life in vacuo would 
not be life, Nature ministermg to no 
orgauic needs would not be Nature. 
““ Nothing in the wor!d is single ; 
All things by a law divine 
Tn each other’s heing mingle.’’ 

And of the spiritual life of you and me 
and the rest of us, that is true no less. 
It, too, is fed and nurtured, differentiated 
and advanced, through the environment 
waich encircles it. The indiyidual soul, 


no less than the individual body, is 
situate in the midst of a vast sea, the 
currents and the tides of which are for 
ever beating upon it, bearing with them 
the impetus apart from which nota single 
one of its faculties would be unfolded, 
penetrating it through and through with 
an influence and a strength utterly 
incommensurate with any it could con- 
ceivably exert alone. How, then, will you 
characterise the main features, the essen- 
tial components, of this great ocean of 
spirit, in which every human soul, whether 
aware of it or not, ‘lives and moves and 
has its being” ? What is the nature of 
this spiritual environment, that is the 
complement of our spiritual existence, the 
source and the condition of its growth 
and its development? Let me indicate a 
few of the modes in which its presence 
may be discerned and known. 

Dimly felt, or distinctly recognised, 
there comes to the consciousness of all men, 
when once emancipated from the thraldom 
of the appetites, the constantly recurring 
experience of an exhortation or a com- 
mand—name it how you will—calling 
them out of themselves, beseeching or 
inviting them to a wider outlook, to a 
larger, fuller, richer life, than that to 
which they have yet attained. The seeker 
after truth is stirred by it, when the 
passionate resolve seizes him to add some 
new fact, some new thought, to the store- 
house of human knowledge. Aye, the 
student feels it, when, with ever unsatiated 
and increasing interest, he follows the 
routes mapped out by the prophets and 
explorers of earth, longing to be gifted 
with their insight, to gain some measure 
of the light vouchsafed to them. The 
aspiration to understand and to interpret 
the universe, the ceaseless craving to grasp 
some few, at least, of the ideas upon which 
the constitution of Nature is built, the 
eager, quenchless ambition that one may 
not live and die upon this planet a 
stranger and an alien to its wealth of 
wonder and of meaning—this desire, I 
say, inbred more or less in every rational 
intelligence, seems so natural and so com- 
mon, that not one person in a hundred 
pauses to consider whence it comes, how 
it originates, what it is that calls it forth. 
And yet, surely, it is no mere matter of 
course, that from the dawn of civilisation 
even until now, man should have experi- 
enced this resolute striving to know, this 
determined endeavour to make him- 
self familiar with his world. Why is 
it that he cannot rest, as the animals do, 
in a state of nescience, that a ‘“ divine 
discontent” urges him to search for the 
erounds, the causes, the reasons of things ? 
Is the haunting vision of the goal to be 
reached conjured’ up, by means of self- 
regarding instincts, to gratify personal 
vanity, or serve the purpose of personal 
pleasure? Never thus will you account 
for an impulse whose purity would be 
sullied were the idea of self to enter, 
whose very hope would be frustrated if 
pradential considerations stood inits way. 
No; the quest for knowledge arises in you, 
and can only so arise, because your mind 
is in contact with a Mind that is greater, 
because your intelligence is in touch with 
an Intelligence.that is wider, inspiring 
within you the assurance that what reason 
has created reason can reveal, and that 
you, too, may see things as it sees them. 
Tt is the Spirit of Truth, guiding you to 
Truth’s own sources, to Truth’s own 
fountain, - 
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Or, regard the matter from the stand- 
point not of search but of attainment, 
and the same conclusion presses home. 
You have followed, we will say, the line of 
proof that led Newton to the discovery of 
the law of gravitation. Step by step you 
have been carried along, thought has been 
knit to thought, ideas have been combined 
with ideas, until suddenly the significance 
of the whole conception flashes upon you, 
bearing with it a strange sense of | con- 
straint, not to be escaped, and you are 
compelled, absolutely compelled, whether 
you will or no, to admit that planet is 
bound to planet, and sun to snn, in the 
way that Newton found. No personal 
whim or fancy of your own, no individual 
wish or crotchet, is of. the slightest avail 
to quell or to suppress the assurance 
which that process of reasoning engenders. 
Why? Is it so self-evident, so needless 
of explanation—this compulsion—that 
obliges you to acknowledge that what is, 
as we say proved,’ must be true? That 
reply would be but to shelve the difficulty, 
not to solve it. No; the imperious autho- 
rity with which each item of truth, when 
once perceived, strikes in upon us, demands 
at least to be accounted for, and I know 
not how you will do it except by ascribing 
it to a supreme and ultimate divinity, 
whose revelations bear upon th2m this 
stamp of guarantee. It is the irresistible 
persuasiveness of God’s own spirit, capti- 
vating and controlling our own. 

Once again, consider the nature of the 
world, the knowledge of which we acquire. 
Its materials are plastic to our touch, 
responsive to our questionings, intelligible 
to our gaze. They wear no foreign look, 
they present no intractable surface. How 
comes it, though, that the intellect of man, 
thus going out of itself, discovers always 
and everywhere around a rationality that 
is not his, a law, an order, a principle, 
which, whenever and wherever they are 
found, are reason’s own expression, and, 
so far as we know, can be the expression 
of nothing else ? How comes it that the 
human soul is never at a loss in this 
universe of being, ‘but is confident that, 
wing its flight where it may, it will always 
find itself at home, because it will find 
facts that are intelligible everywhere. 
Nothing can be more certain than that if 
creation were really cut in two, as it were, 
with a hatchet, according ‘to the 
materialistic pattern, on the one side hard 
mechanism, on the other conscious 
individuals, this could never be. 
can only interrogate that which works on 
the lines of mind, and the human thinker 
can only decipher his environment 
because its details are the thoughts of a 
Thinker who was there before him. 'The 
principle in you, by which you know and 
experience Nature, must be akin to the 
principle in Nature by which it is able to 
be kuown, 
knowledge, in the very consciousness of an 
outside world at all, you aré led out of the 
limitations of your own individuality. 
God’s spirit in you has burst the bounds 
of your cage, and made you a sharer in 
the glories of His eternity. “O God, I 
think Thy thoughts after Thee,” was the 
exclamation of Kepler, when the ground 
plan of the solar system lay clear before 
_him, and he had acquired an heirloom for 
mankind. And that is what we are all 
doing, m our various degrees, from the 
moment our eyes and ears begin to drink 


in the wonders of the surrounding scene. | 


Aye, the truth I am urging hath yet 


Mind 


And so, in the simplest act of 


another hold on us. For the world not only 
exists, but has a meaning; it is not only 
there, but is pregnant with symbolic refer- 
ence. When the scientist has reduced it to 
its lowest terms, and presents it as being 
in all its parts an endless repetition of 
moving atoms, he is apt sometimes to chill 
us with the sense of the dread: monotony 
that reigus. But he is describing it, then, 


only in its barest and rudest aspect; he is 


analysing its materials and its mechanism, 
and these, alone, can never exhaust, or 
indeed express, the deeper, inner signifi- 
cance that shines forth from the whole. 
God, said Plato, is the great Artist, and 
works of art have worth and value not 
to be estimated in terms of the materials 
out of which they are made. <A noble 
painting is constructed, doubtless, through 
means of the mineraland other ingredients 
which compose the colours on its canvas ; 
ochre and chrome and bitumen and the 
rest are the substances the chemist will 
recognise. But these are its media only, 
not its reality; they serve to convey, they 
do not constitute, the vision, that sends a 
thrill of elevated joy through the mind of 
the beholder. And so it is with the great 
landscape that lies before us all. 
Thought, skill, beauty, pathos, love—all 
are envisaged there—and these are the 
soul of that picture, which can only record 
itself to other souls and reveal its ideas 
to those for wkom ideas speak. ~Here, 
then, we gain a glimpse, and more than a 
glimpse, of the nature of the soul’s envi- 
ronment; here we are in the actual 
presence of the inner essence of reality ; 
here we realise the infinite life that 
enfolds and encircles these finite lives of 
ours. As a fine thinker once put it, “God 
is the place of spirits.” 

But our interpretation of that environ- 
ment would fall far short of exhaustive- 
ness were we to break off here. It affects 
human personalities in a still more inti- 
mate way, not only as leading them on- 
wards, and enabling them to comprehend 
it; it calls them forth to help in its own 
creation. Never, at any moment, is 
the life of man a finished, summed up 
whole; never at any moment is the 
process of creation complete so long as 
man be there. There is a moral, no less 
than an intellectual growth of-souls ; and 
it owes its origin, always, not, as growth in 
Nature, to propulsion from behind, but to 
attraction from in front. We pass our 
days in a world that is; we live for a yet 
purer, sweeter, nobler world tbat isto be,and 
to be only through our co-operation. Be- 
fore each one of us, youngor old, ambitious 
or modest, self-sacrificing or selfish, there 
floats the gleam of a higher self, the image 
of what we should be, and of what in our 
best moments we all desire to be, ideal, 
doubtless, but yet so real, that none of the 
so-called facts of life are more unques- 
tionable, few so certain, as it. The world- 
ling may sneer at it, the callous, flippant 
nature may turn his eye aside, and then, 
standing no longer in the focus of con- 
sciousness, it will hover a dim and cloudy 
figure 


could he obliterate the light of the less 
eternal sun. 
ments 
vividness, rebuking a life that is being 
squandered, sending a quiver of shame 
through the pitiable thing that calls itself 
aman! What, then, does it mean, I ask 
again, this encompassing of our little life 
that now is with the vaster ideal Jife that 


in the indistinct field around. 
But banish it he cannot; more readily 


And at intermittent mo-. 
it will reappear in its native 


ought to be? What does it mean, this 
wider circle of ideal good, of ideal virtue, 
that is for ever transforming our present 
goodness and virtue into more _ perfect. 
types? It means that there in that 
illimitable region of holy aspiration, there 
in that infinite circle of moral loyeliness 
and beauty into which our present 
horizon is for ever seeking to expand, 
there in that limitless heaven of things 
that are not now but yet must. be, that 
there, whence the beckoning image comes 
that draws us upwards, is the dwelling 
place of that Spirit to whom, in our truest 
moments of inspiration, we give the name 
of God. : 

These, then, are some of the ways in 
which the soul’s environment is disclosed 
to us, in which it reveals to us its nature 
and its essence. We are surrounded on 
every side by a divine life, and cannot be 
God’s outlaws even if w2 would. I dwell 
not now on that more spiritual communion 
still, which, abolishing all the limitations 
of finitude, flies at once from the circum- 
ference to the centre, and abides in 
rapturous unity with the inner heart of 
Him whom it adores. Such was the 
inspiration of the holiest of-us all, as he 
contemplated the path of love and duty, 
and realised that the way to redeem man- 
kind lay through the self-sacrifice of the 
Cross. “I can of mine own self do 
nothing,” was his own estimate of the 
power that was his, and it has been 
the estimate, too, of theirs by the 
purest souls of earth. But ranged as he 
was on the side of the mighty Spirit at 
the heart of the world, the representative 
as he was of a law of righteousness, 
which, if it holds at all, must be equally 
valid on the confines of the milky way as 
upon this planet, his power was unlimited. 
The omnipotence of Heaven was at his 
service ; he could do all things through the 
Father who strengthened him. 

The studies of this place cannot, of 
themselves, give you a consciousness of 
that kind, but they will il fulfil their 
purpose, if they do not awaken within 
you the assurance that, in every theme 
you handle, you are in contact with this 
spiritual environment of which I have 
spoken. I think that this University 
Extension Movement has arisen from a 
need that is becoming more and more 
deeply felt in our busy active lives. One 
of the most suggestive of English writers 
spoke of what he called “the spiritual 
fatigue of the world,” meaning thereby 
that for most of us the sense of the 
divine surroundings of our lot. is being 
dulled by the multitude of small distrac- 
tions and petty cares, of which the modern 
world is full, but which did not exhaust 
the strength of our forefathers, and ought 
not to exhaust ours. The consequence 1s, 
he contends, that we hover, in a state of 
nervous tension, on the, boundary that 
divides religious conviction from religious 
doubt, tottering feebly towards the one, 
shrinking vaguely from the other, only 
half-believing in the divinity that is for 


us. ‘sicklied o’er by. the «pale cast” of 


sceptical hesitation. -But, if I mistake 
not, the motive that has brought you here 
has arisen’ from the conviction that life is 
poor and maimed, when thus it is 
narrowed and shut off from thé very 
objects that make it: worth while to toil. 
‘“He who hath not meditated much upon 
God, the human: soul, and the summum 
bonum,’* said * Bishop. Berkeley, “may 
indeed make a‘thriving earthworm, but 
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will most indubitably make a sorry 
patriot or asorry statesman,” and, we may 


-add, a sorry man of business too. But 


from the deep undercurrents of the life 
through which the material labour of the 
world is done, I think I hear the faint, 
half-articulated tones of a voice which 
is the promise and the potency of better 
things. ‘Students of God,” it seems to 
say, “tell us of Him; help us to realise 


the Power we feel to be so near and yet 
point to us the way that shall | 


so far; 
lead us to the haven of assured trust and 
hope.” Strive, then, to carry away with 
you the message that can satisfy that 
longing, and meet that need. Gathering 
here from the active centres of our 
country’s industry, be you the links that 
bind the manual toilers and the mental 
thinkers of the world together, so that 
the light and leading of Oxford shall 
radiate with ever- -widening influence 


through our land. And for yourselves, 


may it mean the attainment of that 
liberty of mind, of that serenity of out- 
look, which is the heritage of those who 


have learnt to interpret the environment 


of the soul. 


*¢ The noble spirit then is free 
And saved from evil scheming, 
Whoe’er aspires unweariedly - 
Js not beyond redeeming.”’ 


“ETHICS IN ITS RELATION WITH 
RELIGION.’ —II. 


BY THE REY. C. B. UPTON, B.A., B.SC.* 


In our moral consciousness we are in 
immediate relation with the Eternal One. 
That Eternal One is speaking to us not 
from without but from within ; and there 
is no other voice speaking from without 


that possesses any intrinsic right to gain- 


say or to overrule this direct deliverance 
of God to the individual soul. But man’s 
moral insight always contains changing 
and progressive elements as well as divine 
and eternal ones. It is quite true that 
wise teachers and wise books may enable 
us to revise and exalt our ideas of what 
is true and right, but these truer and 
loftier conceptions cam carry with them 
no ultimate authority until a man’s own 
reason and conscience endorse them; and 
then it is no longer an outward authority 
on which we rely, but the same in- 
ward direct authority of the indwelling 
God. 


Now, this view of the immediate contact. 


and intimate present relationship between 
the Absolute One and the individual soul 
is, as I have said, the view of Jesus and of 
the early Christian teachers, especially. of 
those of the Eastern or Greek Church ; 
and what is most interesting and impor- 
tant in relation to my present subject is 
that this doctrine of God’s immanence, or 
living presence, in all rational souls is just 
now re-asserting itself as a new birth all 
over Christendom, and is in very many 
quarters creating a grand reyival of interest 
im both theology and, religion. 

For many centuries this sublime view of 


-God as the inward light of reason and 


conscience that lighteth every man that 
comes into the world has been suppressed 
aud supplanted by another view of God’s 
relation to the soul which was sanctioned 
by the Romish Church when imperial 
Rome was outwardly converted to 
Christianity, and when the religion of 


* A Lecture delivered at the Summer School for 
Sunday-school Teachers at Oxford, July 4, 


Jesus as conceived by the deep-thinking 
Greeks was intellectually degraded in 
order to adapt it to the practical but less 
spiritual Roman mind, and to the work of 
Christianising the Teutonic and other 
semi-barbarous nations who had come 
under the Roman sway. One of the main 
features of this Roman conception of God. 
is that God acts upon the souls of men 
from without, as a ruler acts upon his sub- 
jects or au engineer upon his engine, It is 
largely to the mighty mind of St. Augus- 
tine that the world owes this narrow form 
of Christian theology which has dominated 
Western Christendom for so many cen- 
turies. Through the adaptation of this 
Augustinian conception to a comparatively 
childish condition of thought, it has, no 
doubt, been for ages, upon the whole, a 


great influence for good; but at the same 


time, by reason of the fundamental error 
by which what was true in it was adul- 
terated, it has also done much mischief ; 
and now at length has come‘into such open 
collision with modern science and modern 
philosophy that, were it not happily being 
replaced as it is in the present day, by a 
return to the far deeper and grander idea 
of God as immanent or indwelling in 
nature and in humanity, Christianity as a 
theological system must have entirely 
collapsed. 

The combined greatness and narrowness 
of mind which so well fitted Augustine 
for the work of drawing up a scheme of 
theological thought.suitable to the special 
needs of the Roman empire at the time 
have been thus graphically depicted in a. 
recent pamphlet on “The Real Issue 
in the Ritualistic Controversy,” by Dr. 
Anderson, a Presbyterian minister in 
Dundee :— 


St. Augustine was one of the few great 
men of the world, a master-thinker of deep 
piety and profound learning—the proof of 
which is the fact that he was not only the 
teacher of Romanism, but that Protest- 
antism, after it renounced the sacerdotal 


errors that bad sprung out of his theology, * 
‘still clung to his theory of Election. He 


has thus ruled the minds of men in the 
domain of religious thought for well-nigh 
fifteen centuries. The root thought of his 
system is his idea of God, whom he con- 
ceived of, as we have seen, as a monarch 
ruling the world from without, whose 
Almighty will was law. In accordance 
with this idea, the peculiar features which 
marked the old Roman empire passed, by a 
kind of heredity, into the new Roman 
Church. It is just to say that in the ‘* Con- 
fessions ”’ 
in contact with the deep piety of the man, 
rather than the dogma of the ecclesiastie, 
we have frequently another view of the 
Deity. This of necessity, for religion is in 
its essence communion with God. But the 
controlling principle of Augustine’s formal 
theology, which made possible the Papacy, 
and which moulded the ecclesiasticism of 
the Middle Ages, was the idea of God as 
separate from the world, The connection 
between God and man was by what he 
called ‘‘ grace,’’ which was not given to 
man freely, as Paul teaches, but was the 
exclusive possession of the Church. The 
Church is the one source of truth ; in its 
visible communion alone salvation is to be 
found, 


Now that this theological system with 
its doctrines of the Fall of Man, of 
Original Sin, and of Vicarious Atonement 
has done some good service in the religious 
education of Europe may well beadm itted ; 
but a glance at the history of the Church 
reveals also the widespread mischief it 
has wrought, It has concealed aad denied 


of St. Augustine, where we come, 


the all-important fact that God is ever 
present in the soul as the light of its 
reason and of its conscience, aud has made 
His supreme Revelation to man to come 
from without ; so that an assumed external 
Gospel, as given in the Bible and as in- 
terpreted by the Church, was declared to 
be of higher authority than the natural 
human reason and the natural moral 
sense. The punishment of all men because 
of the sin of one man might be repugnant 
to the natural conscience, and so might 
the redemption of the otherwise lost by 
the death of the innocent Jesus, but what 
mattered this violation of the voice of 
God as speaking in the ordinary human 
intelligence and in the ordinary moral 
sense if, as the Augustinian theologians 
held, the supreme utterance of God, as 
declared by the Church, told a different 
story from that told by the merely human 
mind? Had not man’s reason and moral 
sense been incapacitated for true insight 
by the effects of Adam’s transgression ! 


‘This false opposition and antagonism 


which the Augustinian view set up between 
man in a state of “nature” and man in 
a state of “grace”—an opposition 
which ignored or invalidated the divine 
authority of God as expressing itself in 
the inner life of the individual soul, has 
wrought injury of the direst kind. It has 
set up priests as necessary mediators 
between God and the soul in all the chief 
epochs of human life; it has stifled 
freedom of thought ; and, worst of all, it 
has deprived the natural, God-inspired 
conscience of its intrinsic authority, and 
has set up inits place a wretched factitious 
ecclesiastical conscience, so that while the 
natural moral sense of the Inquisitor 
assured him that the men who earnestly 
seek truth and are prepared to die for it 
are essentially admirable men, his church- 
manufactured conscience, on the other 
hand, declared to him that he was doing 
God service in piling burning faggots 
round some of the divinest of His sons! 
So much for the false and mischievous 
view of the relation between religion and 
morals which Augustinianism has worked 
and is workingiin the Roman Catholic 
Church ; and now let us turn our attention 
to Protestantism, for, as we have seen, 
even Protestantism has not yet succeeded 
in wholly freeing the souls of men from 
the baleful tyranny of the erroneous 
conception that God’s chief relation 
with the spirit of man ig an outward 
relation. It must be admitted that the 
Reformation introduced the true princi- 
ple that the soul and God can enter 
without priestly mediation into direct. 
and vital relations with each other. But 
the time was by no means ripe for religious 
thinkers in general to entirely throw off 
the yoke which the Augustinian dogmas 
had imposed upon the human mind, and 
to reinstate the God-inspired human 
reason and human conscience in that 
supremacy which was rightly attributed to 
them by the best and wisest souls in the 
early Christian Church. |The Hebrew and 
Greek Scriptures. were unfortunately 
placed inthat position of supremeauthority 
from which the Church had been dis- 
lodged; and though Luther, when he 
claimed a right to reject the Epistle by 
James, must have had a distinct glimpse 
of the true. principle that there 
is in the immediate immanence of 
God in the human soul an authority 
competent to try all scriptures, whether 


or. not they. be -o£: God, neither he 
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nor his followers had the courage to con- 
sistently develop and act upon this 
principle. Hence the old orthodox doc- 
trines were retained; mere reason and 
moral sense were again spoken of dis- 
paragingly when compared with the 
supernatural effects of ‘ grace,” and the 
tragedy of the burning of Servetus at the 
instigation of Calvin is one of the great 
object-lessons in the history of the 
Church, which shows conclusively how 
utterly false and mischievous is the prin- 
ciple which separates God from imme- 
diate communication with the individual 
soul, and transfers the court of. ultimate 
appeal on questions of truth, morality, 
and. religion from the immediate self- 
revelation of God in man’s inner life to 
any outward authority, be it the authority 
of the Church or that of the Scriptures. 

I have depicted at, I fear, tedious length 
some of the ill effects of this Augustinian 
doctrine that God is separate and apart 
from the natural and human spirit, and 
that the chief and final authority on 
matters moral and religious is the outer 
authority of Church or Bible. Now I 
return to my earlier statement that, not- 
withstanding the existing temporary re- 
action in some parts of the religious world 
in favour of sacerdotalism, there are, in 
the present day, the clearest signs that all 
over Christendom earnest and thoughtful 
souls are beginning to clearly discern how 
false and mischievous is this conception of 
God’s relation-to humanity which still ob- 
tains in the Romish, and in the larger por- 
tion of the Protestant, Church ; and there 
is going on around us on all sides a grand 
re-assertion, in a somewhat new form and 
one more in harmony with modern science 
and modern philosophical thought, of the 
old doctrine of Jesus, of John, of Paul, 
and of the early Greek Fathers, that the 
soul of man, so far from being in- 
trinsically corrupt and morally impo- 
tent, is in truth both human and divine, 
that that sublime moral imperative which 
day by day enjoins upon us to rise above all 
sensual and selfish aims, and that con- 
sciousness of spiritual peace and blessed- 
ness which follows upon the free surrender 
of the will to the divine claims of purity, 
righteousness, and love, are experiences 
which afford never-failing evidence of 
God’s inward presence and of His con- 
stant self-revelation to, and communion 
with, the souls of men. “Hence it is now 
becoming universally recognised that both 
our scriptures and the other. sacred 
scriptures of the world owe what is 
eternally true and eternally beautiful in 
them to the same divine hght, to the same 
immarent Divine Presence which, in 
measure great or small, in form faint or 
vivid, illumines and guides every rational 
soul, 

One of the reasons which has induced 
me to bring this subject before your notice 
is that in all churches and Sunday- 
schools, but perhaps more especially in 
our own, this great transition which is 
now going on in religious thought, and 
which in the so-called orthodox Churches 
is showing itself in the decline of the 
doctrine of the. infallibility of the 
Scriptures and in the insistence on the 
immediate immanence or incarnation of God 
in human nature, is immensely altering 
men’s views about the Bible, and is causing 
the old irrational and largely superstitious 
reverence and awe for this collection 
of writings to fade away. And though 


our own churches, and Sunday-schools 


have for some generations past maintained 
either that the ethical teaching of the New 
Testament is always in accord with the 
natural moral sense, or else that where 
they seem to disagree (as, for instance, 
when one of the Epistles appears to 
sanction slavery,) the Bible doctrine must 
give way, it nevertheless remains true that 
even among us, largely in virtue of a linger- 
ing belief in external miracles, the Bible 
is still supposed by many to be an entirely 


unique book, and, in its moral teach-\ 


ings especially, to carry with it a final 


authority which precludes all further ques- 


tioning. Now, however, our younger 
teachers who read the high-class maga- 
zines, and find the Bible treated as 
only one, though the highest and most 
precious, of several essentially similar eol- 
lections of sacred literature, and, there- 
fore, as not necessarily an infallible guide 
to either moral or theological truth, may 
very naturally feel perplexed and may ask, 
What, then, is the ultimate authority ? 
The old Latin proverb says “As many 


men so miuny opinions,” and our teachers | 


may ask, Does not this hold good of moral 
and religious opinions likewise? What 
supreme authority is, then, to be appealed 
to, now that the Bible has taken its 
place as simply an integral part 


of the world’s religious experience and | 
The answer to this ques-| 


thought ? 
tion is, that numerous- as individuals 
are and various as their opinions may 
be, they are by no means a mere aggregate 
of separate and independent thinkers, each 
capable of forming a judgment on morals 
and religion apart from and different 
from that of the rest. The Reason, the 
Conscience, and the spiritual Emotions 
which are in each of us, do not belong to 
any one of us in particular; they are 
universal, they are common to us all; and 
they form a supreme court to which in the 
last resort all earnest thinkers agree to 
appeal. All the world’s literature clearly 
corroborates what each man’s iminediate 
consciousness spontaneously “tsserts, that 
it is the same Eternal God who manifests 
Himself in all men as the light of their 
reason, the source of their ethical insight, 
the ground of all. moral obligation, ‘the 
inspirer of all unselfish ideas and noble 
aspirations. This self-revelation of God 
in the human soul is progressive, being 
made in very different degrees of clearness 
and fulness to nations in different stages 
of culture and to different individuals in 
the same nation; but, in spite of super- 
ficial appearances to the contrary, the 
same divine principles are present in 
either a latent or a manifested form in all 
men. All rational souls must come at 
last to see the same eternal moral truths ; 
all alike feel that ingratitude is base, all 
alike respect the man who manifests in his 
life moral purity and self-control; all 
admire and revere him who is ready to 
sacrifice his own pleasure, his own gain, 
and his own life for the sake of his family, 
his country or humanity. ai 

The great prophets and founders of 
new religious movements are the souls in 
whom the Eternal and Absolute One 
manifests Himself in a mode which is a 
marked advance upon the _ previously 
recognised moral and spiritual ideal; and 
it may be many ages before society in 
general comes to at all adequately realise 
the depth, the grandeur, and the infinite 
worth and beauty of this new gospel of 
the Eternal Soul of Souls, of the incar- 
nate and self-revealing God. Hence the 


immeasurable worth of the world’s greatest 
prophets and personalities, and of all 
those portions of the world’s literature 
which embody and enshrine the divinest 
spiritual experiences of the divinest men ; 
for these all reveal with especial clearness 
some aspect or other of the one eternal 
Father; and all alike bear undoubted 
evidence of their inspiration and of their 
truth in the joyful response which they 
awaken in our higher nature, in the power 
which' they have to kindle in our minds and 
hearts a glowing faith, and an_ all- 
embracing love which we intuitively feel 
and know to be-God-iuspired and divine. 
When the infivite value of the Hebrew 
and Greek Scriptures is discerned from 
this point of view, an intense reverence 
for the Bible will once more be 
felt, a reverence which will be as 
strong or stronger than that of old, and 
at the same time rational and in harmony 
with all that is truest in science and 
deepest in philosophy; but it will be a 
reverence which will embrace and unify 
all inspiring revelations of the Indwelling 
God, whether they come to us through 
great books or through great and good 
personalities. 
(To be concluded.) 


UNDER THE RED ERAGLE—II. 


Ir seems almost unfair to regard Inns- 
bruck as merely a halting-place on the 
way to South Tyrol. Yet when the 
traveller turns from the great mountain 
rampart, and sees before him the shapely 
snowy Waldrastspitz it becomes a maguet 
drawing southward. Innsbruck is, after 
all, on “the worse side”’ of the mountains, 
and that road under the Waldrastspitz 
leads over “ the lowest pass over the main 
chain of the Alps.” It is only one of 
many now, but it once was the great high- 
way from north to south—from Germany 
to Italy—the medizval Roman Emperors’ 
road to Rome—the great road of com- 
merce, where long trains of horses and 
mules carried the wealth of the south 
and the east from Venice to the great 
merchant cities of the north. The names 
of many places on the way, suchas 
Matrei, Brixen, Bozen, may be found in 
KGepert’s Atlas of the ancient world as 
Matrejum, Brixentes, Bauzanum. Along 
the track we are following how many 
illustrious men have passed—scholars, 
artists, emperors, knights, ecclesiastics. To 
be sure they had a far longer, far harder 
journey than we nobodies have, who are 
taken in three or four hours from Inus- 
bruck to Bozen in the luxurious Nord-Siid- 
Brenner express. The first part of th2 
way climbs steadily between pale green 
meadows and dark green pine woods into 
ever purerair. Then the trees are mostly 
left behind and the rocks gather in. The 
little Brenner Lake with its vivid green 
lies in a barren valley, aud in a few 
moments we are at the highest point, and 
trying to realise that we are on the water- 
shed between the Black Sea and the 
Adriatic. Just beyond the village of 
Brenner and Goethe’s- inn, ‘‘ The Post,” 
there tumbles down fromacleft adelightful 
little waterfall that joins itself to our 
company. This is the infant Hisack that 
goes with us all the way to Bozen, and 
three miles farther joins the Etsch on its 
journey to Verona, where it is known as 
the Adige. Soon after Brenner we see 
Gossensass lying below us, and in anbdther 


twenty minutes or so we are below Gos- 
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sensass. ‘This little mountain village with 
several good inns was, some years ago, 
a favourite resort of Ibsen, and its tiny 
market-place is called the Ibsen-Platz. 

A few miles farther, at Sterzing, the 
valley opens out into a marshy plain 
called the Sterzinger Moos, but it soon 
contracts again, and goes on narrowing till 
road, river, and rail are almost crowded 
together, and the cliffs rise precipitously. 
Here it was that the peasants under Has- 
pinger and Speckbacher defeated Marshall 
Lefebvre, and at Oberau took prisoners 550 
of his Saxon troops, and still this pass is 
known as the Sachsenklemme. The best 
description I know of the Tyrolese mode of 
warfare is in Mrs. Shelley’s “ Rambles in 
Germany and Italy”—a delightful book, 
too little read now I fancy. The narrow 
gorge comes to an abrupt end at Franzens- 
feste, where a large hideous modern for- 
tress guards both the Brenner to the north 
and the Pusterthal to the east. We pass 
Brixen with its many churches, Klausen 
nestling under the crags of Siben, the 
Roman Sabiona, where a nunnery now 
takes the place of a Rhaetian fortress, a 
Roman castle, a temple of Isis, an epis- 
copal residence and a baronial castle. 

After Waidbruck we soon enter another 
gorge, where the Hisack, grown to goodly 
proportions, seethes and rushes and 
tumbles like a true mountain stream. We 
have passed from limestone to porphyry 
with its rich dark tints. Hverywhere 
there is a rich growth of shrubs, creepers 
and underwood, and trees where there is 
room for them. We pass out into a vast 
sunny vineyard, surrounded irregularly 
with mountains, with an opening to the 
south. In the mist rises the delicate 
stately tower of Bozen church. There are 
fruit trees in the vineyards, and in the 
spring Bozen rises out of a foam of 
blossom. The vineyards do not keep to 
the plain but climb the steep mountain 
slopes, clinging in terraces, holding on 
under the crags, persevering on the sunny 
side even to the woods of oak-scrub and 
pine and larch. Here and there the 
luxuriant green of the vine-leaves is 
shadowed by the dark slender spire of 
the cypress, and there is one—just 
one—olive tree by a _peasant’s house 
rather high up. We are in the south. 
Beyond Bozen rises the long craggy 
ridge of the Mendel, nearer at hand the 
beautiful mass of the Guntschna-Berg 
shelters the near neighbour of Bozen the 
little health-resort of Gries. Between the 
two the Talfer bed—an enormous waste 
—comes out of the Sarnthal and conveys 
the ridiculously inadequate stream of the 
Talfer to the Hisack. There has to bea long 
stone dyke, however, between the Talfer 
and Bozen, and a stout bridge across to 
Gries, for the Talfer, when the mood takes 
him, can be a devouring giant. In looking 
back the way we have come we recognise 
that the Hisack valley made a. sudden 
bend some six miles back, and we are 
looking not north but east. And, crown- 
ing glory of Bozen, the short straight 
stretch of valley is finished and filled in, 
as a background to its luxuriance, with a 
mighty group of Dolomite summits, peak 
behind peak—on the left the great back of 
the Schlern, and on the right the beautiful 
bare crags of the Rosengarten above its 
pine forests :— 


Far, far around shall those dark-cluster’d 
trees 

Fledge the wild-ridged mountains steep by 
steep. 


The Rosengarten lifts into the air a 
sort of irregular craggy cup which I have 
never seen without some store of snow, 
but long, long ago in that cup there was 
the magic rose-garden of the gnome-king 
Laurin. He, in an evil hour for his magic 
roses, carried off a mortal maiden to be 
his bride. The bride’s brother, with the 
champion Dietrich of Bern, pursued King 
Laurin to his mountain stronghold, aud 
there they must needs wantonly destroy 
and trample with ‘their feet and their 
horses’ hoofs the delicate roses. Neverthe- 
less, as evening comes on, and the sun 
sinks’ behind the Mendel, we may recog- 
nise in the exquisite rose-tints that trans- 
figure snow and crag the traces of the 
ancient magic, and rejoice that no mere 
mortal foot can ever quite trample out of 
existence the roses of King Laurin. 


J. WILson, 


HOLIDAY NOTES: GRINDEL- 
WALD. 


“ Areyou Unitarians gentlemen ?—then 
there are reserved carriages waiting for 
youabove.” Thiswasour first greeting by 
an Haoglish-sp2aking official, when the good 
ship Chelmsford put in at Antwerp. It 
was a pleasant intimation to the fifty of 
us who had gatiered’ from North and 
South, from East and West, and led us to 
anticipate that some good friend had pre- 
ceded us to make the journey in a foreign 
land more easy. We werenot disappointed. 
At Brussels, also, considerate arrange- 
ments had been made, and, after lunch, 
under the leadership of Pastor Hocart, 
we saw the principal sights of Brussels. 
The gardens, squares, parks were admired 
by all. We had ample time to visit the 
Palais de Justice, the Hétel de Ville, and 
the Cathedral. Our only regret was that 
we could not linger and study the Art 
treasures of this fine city. But we were 
bound for Grindelwald, so we had to press 
on. 

Leaving Brussels at 6.36 P.m., we 
had before us a long and tedious journey. 
Those of us who were awake saw daybreak 
soon after leaving Strassburg. Gradually 
the mists lifted’ and revealed the fine 
range of the Vosges mountains, and the 
peasants already hard at work in the 
fruitful fields in the valleys and on the 
hill sides. We were glad to reach Basle, 
where we breakfasted, and at 7.26 a.m. 
were on our way again to Berne, the 
Federal capital. There we had just time 
to look at the fine view up the valley 
formed by the river Aar, and the main 
streets of the town, and then took the 
train for Interlaken. This section of the 
railway journey grows in interest every 
mile we travel. We catch glimpses of the 
gleaming  snow-peaks of the Bernese 
Oberland, and the vast panorama of 
mountain and valley, rushing torrent, and 
peaceful lake produces a feeling of awe by 
its solemn grandeur. At Jnterlaken we 
get a magnificent view of the Jungfrau— 
“that gorgeous mass of glittering snow 
and ice,” which rears its proud head high 
above the pine forests, which clothe the 
adjacent mountains. From Interlaken we 
travelled by the mountain railway through 
scenes of ever-increasing grandeur to our 
destination.at Grindelwald. We were met 
at the station by our kind hostess, 
Miss ‘Tagart, and her helpers, and 
received a hearty English greeting. 
I should require much more space 
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than you can give to convey even 
the faintest idea of our experiences 
and delights:in this wonderful country. 
We have during the week climbed peaks 
on either side of the valley, the little 
Sheidegg and the Buss Alp. We have 
stood on three glaciers, and seen the fas- 
cinating blue of the ice grottoes; have 
gathered Edelweiss in precipitous places 
with the help of a guide, and visited 
Miirren, the highest inhabited village in 
Europe, where we look out upon a glorious 
panorama of snow-clad mountains, and 
down the lovely Lauterbrunnen valley. 

The excursions are well planned, so that 
as we increase in our power of endurance, 
we can go farther afield. There is so 
much to see and do that little time or 
inclination is left to follow one’s ordinary 
bent. In our party we have all sorts of 
enthusiasts. There were so many cameras 
that it was thought advisable to form a 
camera club. There are botanists who 
revel in their finds of Alpine plants. 
There are geologists who can chip away to 
their hearts’ content—there will be plenty 
of rosk left when they have done. Not 
least, there is a group of efficient vocalists 
who render great service at the Sunday 
meetings. 

On Sunday, the 23rd, the Rev. W. H. 
Drummond conducted the service, and 
gave a beautiful address on ‘‘ The Impres- 
siveness of the Mountains.”’ Yesterday 
morning I had the privilege of leading the 
devotions, and spoke on “The Spirit of 
God in Nature.” Last evening we had a 
most interesting conference on Religious 
Associations for Young People. 

Hitherto I have. been averse to co- 
operative travel, but here we are a group 
of kindred spirits of one faith, under the 
direction of a kind hostess, and we feel 
that we are guests rather than members of 
a travelling party. Our hotel is situated 
in full view of the Eiger, the Monch, and 
the Wetterhorn; and from the terrace, in 
the morning and evening, we get magnifi- 
cent effects of light and cloud. On two 
evenings we have witnessed the indescrib- 
able grandeur of the Alpine glow. Every 
attention is given to our creature comforts. 
Miss Tagart and Mrs. Rutt are most 
solicitous for our welfare. Mr. W. H. 
Shrubsole, who remains with the succeed- 
ing parties, has vast stores of interesting 
information, and is a delightful guide. 

If there are any who still desire to join 
the Pink parties, it might be gratifying to 
them to know there are still vacancies in 
the third party leaving England on 
Aug. 17, and if they apply early to Miss 
Hill, 13, Christchurch-road, Hampstead, 
Loudon, they may yet be admitted. 

In conclusion, let me say it is one of the 
most delightful holidays I have ever spent, 
and I heartily wish that many others could 
share my joy. Joun Huuis. 


Eprs’s CocoaA.—GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING.— 
‘*By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the vperations of digestion and nutri- 
tion, and by a careful application of the fine pro- 
perties of well-selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has pro- 
vided for our breakfast and supper a delicately 
flavoured beverage which may save us many heavy 
doctors’ bills. Ir is by the judicious use of such 
articles of diet that a constitution may be gradually 
built up until strong enough to resist every teadency 
to disease, We may escape many a fatal shaft by 
keeping ourselves well fortified with pure blood and 
a properly nourished frame.” —Civil Service Gazette. 
—Made simply with boiling water or milk.—Sold 
only in packets and pound tins, by Grocers, labelled 
—'‘‘James Errs and Co, Ltd., Homeopathic 
Chemists,. London,” 
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THE HOLIDAY HOME, GREAT 
HUCKLOW. 


Tue schools in affiliation with the Man- 
chester District Sunday School Association 
have reason to be grateful to the thought- 
ful energy of its Committee which has 
given their members an opportunity of 
taking a cheap and healthful holiday in 
the beautiful peak country of Derbyshire. 
At least, this is the emphatic opinion 
of those teachers and scholars of the 
Swinton Sunday-school, who last week 
had the privilege of giving the experi- 
mental home its house-warming. It was 
-aneager crowd, twenty-seven 1a number, 
of various ages, sexes, and sizes, that left 
the Central Station, Manchester, on Satur- 
day week last, en route for Great Hucklow, 
vit Miller’s Dale. The reception that the 
Larbyshire hills gave us might well have 
-damped our ardour, for it was ‘“ water, 
water, everywhere.” But we had come 
out to enjoy ourselves, and no mere rain 
was going to prevent us from doing so. 
Still the fact remains that it was a 
drenched party that reached the Old Hall, 
the holiday headquarters, and the chanve 
of raiment which our wisdom had_pro- 


vided was put into early requisition. 'The 


spirits. that preside over the elements, 
however, repented them, and for the rest 
of the week gave us little cause for com- 
plaint. We quickly and gaily made our- 
selves at home. Some of the luxuries of 
a first-class hotel may possibly have been 
absent, yet the Old Hall must indeed have 
been made to fit our party, so admirably 
did it answer to our modest requirements 
without confusion or discomfort. That 
first night! Who will forget it? Sleep? 
How can you expect excited ‘ young 
holiday-makers, let loose for too brief a 
time from the drudgery of school and 
offic2 and mill, to at once adapt themselves 
to conventional needs under such novel 
circumstances ? So the solemn hours were 
amazed by sound of jest and merriment. 
Here and there forty winks were stolen; 
but when the new day arrived there were 
eyelids which the god of slumbers had 
never touched. Sunday passed quietly. 
Toe immediate neighbourhood was 
-explored, and a peaceful hour was spent at 
afternoon service in the quaint old chapel. 
With the Monday the real work of the week 
began, and work it was, for these young 
men and maidens were determined to 
make the most of their time. So that by 
Friday night the district for miles around 
had been well scoured, and its charms 
discovered and appreciated. 


The main events of the week were two. 


long day excursions. On one day we 
made our way, with accompanying luach, 
along the hill-side overlooking the Brad- 
well valley to Castletoa. When there, we 
first enjoyed a walk up the breezy pass of 
the Winnats, and then, as the culminat- 
ing feature of the day’s outing, descended 
the Speedwell mine. A passage of nearly 
half a mile through the Stygian darkness 
of the subterranean canal brought us to 
the “awful immensity, sensationally ob- 
secure,’ of the “Bottomless Pit,” at the 
sight of which, in obedience to the in- 
struction of our guide-book, we all duly 
performed an “involuntary shudder.” 
Going and returning we beguiled our 
passage with song and hymn, to the 
wonder, no doubt, of the inhabitants of 
the bottomless regions at such unusual 
disturbance of their gloomy solitude. 
Walking home by way of the lovely valley 
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of Hope and through the village of Brad- 


well, we completed a glorious day. 
Another all-day excursion took us through 
the deep pass of Middleton Dale, with its 
lofty ramparts and castellated rocks, along 
the smiling valley of the Derwent, to 
Chatsworth House, where an interesting 
hour or two was spent. Passing thence 
through the “model village” of Edenso: 
over the hill to Bakewell, and taking train 
to Miller’s Dale, we thus concluded our 
round. But all our days brought new 
interests and fresh delights. Shall we 
forget one afternoon to Hathersage, with 
the return journey over miles of moorland 
and through lanes of bluebells? Or the 
little run to Buxton, undertaken by half 
a dozen hardy spirits? There were 
pleasures, too, nearer home. Grand ericket 
matches, at which immense feats were 
performed with bat and ball. An] then 
those concerts, outdoor and indoor, with 
which each day ended. It was a week of 
unmixed enjoyment, with much fun of an 
innocent kind. The old house has not, 
probably, had such a shaking up for many 
a long day. The serious side was not 
lost sight of. Hach day began with a 
little service of prayer and hymn, in which 
all willingly joined. There is no doubt 
about it, we Swintonians have fallen in 
love with Great Hucklow. In compari- 
son with it the charms even of Blackpool 
fade away into obscurity. It gave us all 
we wanted—hill and dale, meadow-land, 
moor-land, flower-land; a very dream- 
land in the wealth and variety of its wild 
flowers. It was a great week. And it 
was with reluctant footsteps that on 
Saturday, after singing a parting song of 
“Auld Lang Syne,” we turned on our 
homeward way. SWINTONIAN. 
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[Notices and Reports for this Department should 
be as brief as possible, and be sent in by Thursday 
Morning. } 
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Ainsworth.—The induction service of the Rev. 
Matthew R. Scott took place on Saturday, July 29. 
The Rev. J. C. Odgers, B A., gave the charge to 
the minister (taking for his text “The son of man 
is come to seek and to save that which was lost’’), 
the Rev.-C. J. Street, M.A., LL.B., to the con- 
gregation. The Revs. R. T, Herford, B.A., T. B. 
Evans, M.A, S. Thompson, and J. M. Bass, B.A., 
also took part in the service. Tea was afterwards 
served in the schoolroom. Mr. Thos. Holt (Wal- 
shaw) presided at the evening meeting, and, ina 
very. interesting and rousing speech, welcomed Mr. 
Scott to his new pastorate ; the following gentle- 
men also spoke :—(For the congregation) Mr. Wm. 
Hayesand Mr. Walter Brooks, (for the ministers of 
the district) the Revs. J. C. Odgers, C. J. Street 
and S, Thompson, (for the North-East Jan. 
cashire Mission) the Rev. R. T, H-rford, (for the 
Bury District Sunday School Union) the Rev. T. B. 
Evans and J, M. Bass, (for the neighbourhood) the 
Rev. J. A. Lauria, M.A. (vicar of Ainsworth) and 
Mr. E. Makin (Methodist), (for the Sunday-school) 
Mr, Wm. Sellars and Mr. Thos, Walker. The Rev. 
Mr. Scott replied in a very earnest and eloquent 
speech. The service in the chapel and meeting in 
the schoolroom were well attended, the latter being 
crowded to its utmost capacity. Songs were ren- 
dered at intervals by Misses Charnley and Maud 
Brooks and Ma-ter Busil Sellars, and glees by the 
choir. After a vote of thanks to the chairman and 
workers, moved by Dr. Nuttall, supported by Mr. 
Jesse Hayes, the meeting conciuded with hymna and 
benediction, ; 

Bradford.—Last Sunday afternoon the prizes 
won by twenty-nine scholars connected with the 
Chapel-lane Sunday-school, at the April examina- 
tiop, were distributed by Miss Brown, of Leeds. 
The Rev. E. Ceredig Jones, M.A., president of the 
school, who occupied the chair, in introducing Miss 


Brown, said that her kindly services to their cause 


had done much to emphasise and strengthen the 
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cordial relations which had existed between the 
Mill Hill and Bradford congregations for over two 
centuries, On behalf of his people, he had much 
pleasure in presenting her, that day, with a silver 
key, suitably inscribed, as a memento of her open- 
ing their new schools and Channing Hall, on March 
23,1899. Miss Brown feelingly acknowledged the 
gift, and after giving the young people present an 
excellent address on the duty of perseverance, she 
handed the prizes to the winners, five of whom— 
Walter H. Barraclough, Susan Greenwood, Isobell 
Picktha, Henry Thirkill, and Leo Dawson—had 
passed with special distinction. On the motion 
of Miss Collins, one of the superintendents of the 
schoo], seconded by Mr. Byron Boothroyd, senior 
warden, a hearty vote of thanks was accorded to 
Miss Brown for her services. Mr. Boothroyd spoke 
in appreciative terms of the generous encourage- 
ment which Miss Brown had given the Chapel-lane 
congrega ion in carrying out their present scheme 
of improvements, | Prayer having been offered by 
Miss Collins, the proceedings were brought to a 
close by singing “ forward be our Watchword ” and 
the Lord’s Prayer. 

Cirencester.—On Sunday, July 23, special 
anniversary sermons were preached, and anthems 
rendered by the children and choir. In the morn- 
ing the Rev. J. Worsley Austin preached on “ The 
Man with two Talents.” In the evening a powerful 
discourse on “The Grace of God for every Man” 
was delivered by the Rev. John Cuckson, of Boston, 
U.S.A. The followiag Thursday the annual Sunday- 
school treat took place at Cleeve-hill Stretton. 

Exeter.—On Sunday last George’s Chapel was 
highly favoured with animating and impressive ser- 
mons and services from the Rev, H. Gow, of 
Leicester, who is visiting the West. 

Gateshead.—The annual meeting was heid on 
Sunday after evening servc>, The report, which 
was a very hopeful oue, showed the average 
attendance for the year ending with June to be 
forty-four—the number of members forty-four 
scholars fifty-four, teachers six. The treasurer’s 
balance-sheet showed a small amount of cash in 
hand. Officers and committees were re-elected. A 
unanimous. vote cf thanks was accorded the 
Northumberland and Durham Association for the 
assistance given t» the church, also to the Rev. A. 
Harvie for the services he had rendered during the 
first year of the church’s life. 

Leigh, Lancashire.—On Saturday last, at the 
invitation of friends from Monton Church, thirty- 
six of the workers belonging to the Leigh Unitarian 
Church paid a visit t» the Monton Church and 
Schools. The party were met at Worsley Station 
by Mr. H. J. Broadbent, and took part in a botanical 
ramble, conducted by the Rev. T. Robinson, of 
Hale. Tea was served in the Monton School, after 
which a meeting was held, presided over by Mr. 
Broadbent. An address on “ Plants and Plant 
Life ”’ was delivered by the Rev. T. Robinson, and 
much appreciated by all who heard it. | Short ad- 
dresses were given by the Rev. P. M. Higgin- 
son, M.A. (Monton), and the Rev. A. H. Dolphin 
(Leigh), and a programme of music, songs, &c., was 
also rendered. At thesame time a very interesting 
exhibition of plants and home work was held. The 
Rev. A. H. Dolphin, on behalf of the Leigh visitors, 
thanked the Monton friends for their kindness and 
hospitality,and expressed ahope that thisneighbourly 
association between the two churches might be 
strengthened in the future. The party returned 
to Leigh well pleased with their first visit to 
Monton Church and Schools. Friends will be 
gratified to know that the organ fund at Leigh has 
reached the sum of £120, and that it is intended to 
supplement this by means of a sale of work later in 
the year. ie 

London : Brixton.—The Rev. James Harwood, 
B.A., who has been out of health for some months, 
has resigned his ministry at Effra-road. 

London: Peckham, —The Rev. G. Carter com- 
menced, on Tuesday last, a projected series of open« 
air services, to be conducted in different localities 
in the vicinity of the Avondale-road Church, 
and on Peckbam Rye, The opening meeting, 
held in front of the school-room, was of a promising 
character, The singing of the hymns was heartily 
joined in, and the address attentively listened to, 
The irterest of the occasion was increased by a. 
sacred solo, well rendered by a young lady of the 
congregation. Considerable interest was -mani- 
fested in the marriage at Avondale-road Church, 
on Wednesday week, of Mr. W. R. Marshall and 
Miss Louie Carter, a daughter of the minister. 
The young couple have been active workers in con- 
nection with the choir, Sunday-school, and Band of 
Hope ; while Miss Carter has won much good will 
by assistance given as veealist in connection with 
religious and philanthropic work outside that of 
her own church. The bride was led to the altar by 
her father, the Rey. G. Carter, who also conducted 
the marriage service, ‘ : 


\ 
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. London: Stratford.—The teachers desire to 
thank the friends who contributed towards the ex- 
penses of the Sunday-school treat, which was held 
at High Beech in Eppirg Forest + on duly 15, and 
was greatly enjoyed. 

Oxferd.—On Wednesday, July 26, the summer 
treat of the Sunday-school of the Church of the 
Divine Love, Percy-street, was held, preceded by a 
short service in the church, . After tea prizes for 
attendance since the cpcning cf the schoul were 
given. 

_ Poole.—A sale of work and garden party for the 
benefit of the Church Fund were held on Wednes- 
day week inthe grounds of Almondbury, Park- 
stone-road, by the kind permission of the Rev. 


E. 8. and Mrs. Anthony, and the weather being | 


fine, it proved a great attraction. The stalls for 
fancy work, needlework, flowers, and refreshments, 
were arranged on the lawn, and there were other 
attractions, which included au art and curiosity 
exhibition under the direction of the Rev. E.§. 
Anthony, a musical cantata, entitled “ Bubbles,” 
by children, under the superintendence of Mrs. 
W. G. Gollop, and musical entertainments, arranged 
by Mr. R. Bilben. The sale of work was opened at 
3 u’clock by Mrs. W. Carter, who was accorded a 
hearty vite of thanks for her kindness, During 
the afternoon and evening there was a good atten- 
dance, and at dusk, the pretty grounds were 
illuminated through the kindness of Mr. J. Bayley. 
The proceeds amounted to about £50. 

Preston.— The congregation are sustaining a 
great loss owing to the enforced resignation through 
ill-health of the Rev. Joseph Harrison. His health 
broke down about two years ago, and although he 
derived much benefit from a winter in the Canaries, 
the respite was only temporary, and he is now 
ordered complete rest for two years at least. Mr. 
Harrison has endeared himself to the congregation 
during his eight years’ ministry in Preston, and the 
utmost sympathy is felt for him and his family, 

Sunderland.—On Sunday, July 30, the Rev. W. 
H. Lambelle, of Middlesbrough, zonducted two ser- 
vices in the Bridge-street Chapel. The occasion 
was the reopening of the chapel, after being closed 
for a fortnight for painting, papering, &c. ‘Ihe ser- 
vices were very well attended, especially in the even- 
ing. 


To CorreEsponpENntTs.—Letters, <&c., 
received from the following:—D. A.; 


Bote Css Je iCoy kn LBs E. G. (thanks); 
J.C. H (Leipzig) ; W. J. Dey Bs eWie 3 
As SW 
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SUNDAY, Avausr 6. 


———p—— 


mz It is requested that notice of any alteration 
in the Caiendar be sent to the Publisher not 
later than Thursday Afternoon. 


Bermondsey, Fort-road, Upper Grange-road, 11 a.m. 
and 7 p.M., Rev. HAROLD RyYLeErt, 
Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. FrepEric. ALLEN, 
Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road., 
11 a.M, and 7 P.M. 

Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-rd., West 
Croydon,114.M. and 7 p.m., Rev. J. Pack Hopps, 

Deptford, Church-street, 11.14 a.m, and 6.30 P.m., 
Rey. A. J. Marcuant. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting-hill-gate, 11 a.m. 
and 7 P.M., Rev. F. K. Freeston. 

Forest-gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 
1l a.M. and 7 P.M. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham-place. 
11 a.m. and 7 p.M., Rev. R. H. U. Broor. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn- -hill Chapel, 11.15 a.m. and 
7 p.m., Rev. EpGar DAPLyn. 

Highgate Hill, Unitarian Christian Church, 11] a.m. 
and 7 p.M., Rev. T. E. M. Epwarps. 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 P.M., Mr. EDWARD UAPLETON, 

Kentish Town, Free Christian Church, Clarence- 
road, 11 a.m. and7 p.m., Rev. A. FaRQUHARSON. 


Morning, “A Tale that is Told.” Evening, 
“Gcd’s Voice.” 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 a.m. and 7 P.m., Rev. E. A. 
- Matny. 


Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High-street, 
11 a.M. and 7 p.m., Rev. W. CuynowrTH Poex. 

Little Portland-street Chapel, near Oxford- circue. 
No service, 


Mansfc rd-street Church and Mission, Bethnal Green, | 


11 a.M. and 7 p.M., Rev, -W, G, CapMAn,. 


GuiLprorD, Ward-street Church, 


Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 a.m and 6.30 P.M. 
| Plumstead, Common-road Unitarian Church, 11 a.m. 


and 6.30 p.m., Rev. L. JENKINS JONES. 


Richmond Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15 a.m. 


and 7 p.M., Rev. S. FARRINGTON. 


Stepney-Green, College Chapel, 11 a.M. and 7 p.m., 


Mr. Lucxina Tavenrr. Evening, “In Keble 
College Chapel—Holman Hunv’s ‘Light of 
~~the World,” 


Stoke Newington, The Green, 11.15 a.m., Rev. W. 


Wooonina, B.A. 


Stratford, West Ham-lane Unitarian Church, 11 a m. 


and 6,30 P.M. 


Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church, East-hill, | ‘ 


11 a.m. and 7 p.M., Rev. H. J. Lawson: 


Wood Green,.Unity Hall, 11 A.M. and 7 P.M, , Mr. 


A J. CLARKE, 


—— 


PROVINCIAL. 


Batu, Trim-street Chapel, 11 a.m. and 6.30 P.m., 


Rev. F. W. STANLEY. 


BeprorD, Library (side room), 11.15 a.m., Rev. 


. Rowand HILL, 


Biackroon, Banks-street, North Shore, 10.45 a.m. 


and 6.30 P.m., Rev. W. Binns, 


Briackroon, Unitarian Lay Church, Masonic Hall, 


Waterloo-road, South Shore, 6.30 p.m. 


Bootie, Free Church, Stanley-road, 11 a.m. and 


6.30 p.M., Rev. D. Davis. 


BournemoutH Unitarian Church, West-hill-road, 


11 a.M. and 7 p.m., Mr. J. Cogan Conway. 


BRIGHTON, Christ Church (Free Christian), New-road, 


North-street, 11 a.M, and 7P.M., Rey. A. Hoop. 


| Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 a.m, and 


7 P.M., Rev, GEORGE STREET. 


CanTERBuRY, Blackfriars, 11 a.m. 
Dgeat and Watmer Free Christian Church, High- 


st., 11 a.M. and 6,30 P.M., Rev. T. SHAKESPEARE, 


Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 a.m, 


and 6.30 p.M., Rev. S. Burrows, 


EASTBOURNE, Lismore-road, Terminus-road, 11 A.M, 


and 6.30 P.M., Rev, GQ, St. Cuarr. 

11 aM. and 
6.30 p.m., Mr. E. S. Lana Buckanp, 

HorsHam, Free Christian Church, Worthing-road, 
11 aM. and 6.30 p.m., Rev. J. J. Marren, 

LexEps, Mill Hill, 10.45 a.m. and 6,30 p.m., Rey. 
A. CUNLIFFE Fox. 

LiscarD, The New Schoolroom, Manor-road, 11 4.M., 
Rey. W. L. Scuroeper, B.A., and 6.30 P.M., 
Rev. JOSEPH ANDERTON. 

Livereoon, Hope-street Church, 11 a.m and 6.30 
p.M., Rev. A. CoppEN SMITH. 

Liverpoon, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 a.m 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. W. J. Jupp. 

LivERPOOL, Ullet-road, Sefton Park, 11 a.m. 

_ 6.30 p.mM., Rev. Dr. KLEIN, 

MaNcHESTER, Sale, 11 a.m. and 6,30 p.m, Rev. 
J. FORREST, 

MANCHESTER, Strangeways, 10.30 a.m. and 6.30. P.M., 
Rev. W, R. SHANKS. 

Mareartz, Forester’s Hall (Side Entrance), Union- 
crescent, 11 a.m., Rev. H. Woops Perris. 

OxrorD, Manchester College, 11.380 a.m., 
J. E, Carpenter, M.A. 

PortsmovuTH, General Baptist Chapel, St. Thomas- 
street, 6.45 p.m., Mr. THomas Bonn, 

PortsmourH, High-street Chapel, 11 a.m and 
6.45 p.m., Mr. G. Cosens Prior, 


and 


Rev. 


Ramscate, Assembly Rooms, High-street, 6.30P.m., | 


Rev. H. Woops Perris. 

Reaping, Unitarian Free Church, London-road, 
11.15 a.M.and 6.30 p.M.,Rev.E. A. Voysry, B.A. 

ScarBorouaH, Westborough, 10.45 a.m. and 7 P.M., 
Rey. E. L. H. THomas, B,A. 

Sovruprort, Portland-street Church, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 P.M. 

Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. A, E. O’Connor. 


ToNBRIDGE WELLS. Mechanics’ Institute, Dudley 
road, 11 a.u., Mr. W. J. Tupss, and 6.380 P.M. 
Mr. Eris Mann. 
YorkK,St. Saviourgate Chapel, 11 a.m. and 6.30 P.M. 
—_————=__—. 


Care Town, Free Protestant Unitarian Church, 
Hout-street, 6.30 p.m., Rev. R. Batmrorrtu. 


OUTH-PLACE ETHICAL SOCIETY, 
SOUTH-PLACE, FINSBURY.—Aug. 6th, 
at 11.15. 


OSTAL MISSION RELIGIOUS 
CONFERENCE NEXT SUNDAY AFTER- 


NOON at COLLEGE CHAPEL, STEPNEY- 
GREEN, at Five o’clcck. _*‘ Lightfoot’s Apostolic 
Fathers.” Opened by Mr, Luckine 


TAVENER, 
Tea at Six o’clock. All welcome. t 


ULPIT SUPPLY.— The Rev. W. 

STODDART, B.A., is at LIBERTY to take 

occasional Sunday duty.—30, West Bank, Stamford- 
hill, London N, 


YHE TRUSTEES of Mrs. CLOUGH’S 
FUND are prepared to make GRANTS of 
MONEY to students of limited means bern in 
Lancashire intending to enter the Ministry. For 
further particulars apply to the Hon. Treasurer, 
C. H. Morton, 18, Cook-street, Liverpool. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
Bi®KBECK PANkK 


SoutHaMpTon BuiLpines, CHANCERY Lane, LoNDON 
TWO AND A-HALF PER CENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 
TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS 
of minimum monthly balance, when not drawn 
below £100. 
STCCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES pur- 
chased and sold. 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT, 


For the encouragement of Thrift, the Bank re- 
ceives small sums on deposit and allows Interest 
Monthly, on each completed £1 


IRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY, 
HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR 
TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH. 


IRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY, 
HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 
FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH. 
The BIRKBECK ALMANAC, Post free on 
application 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager, 


MARRIAGES. 


CLARKE—HitcHIns—On the 31st ult., Arthur John,’ 
youngest son of Mr. Alfred J. Clarke, of 
Brixton, to Edith Eleanor, yourger daughter 
of Mr. William Hitchins, of Bow. 


DEATHS. 


Coorrr—On July 27th, at St. Margarets-at- Cliffe, 
Nora Evelyn, daughter of Arthur Savage and 
Annie Cooper, of 3, Oak Villas, Highgate, aged 
11 months. 

JpnKIns—On July 30, aged S81 years, at Blaen- 
waunganyl, David Jenkins, father of the Revs. 
E. E. Jenkins, Capel-y-groes, and J. E. Jenkins, 
Dowlais. Interred at Capel-y-groes on Thurs- 
day. Deeply mourned by a large circle of 
relatives and friends. 

Smurpson—At The Terrace, Mansfield, on July 2 2nd, 
Elizabeth, widow of George Simpson. 
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LANE CHAPEL, 
BRADFORD. 

A GRAND BAZAAR will be held in the 
CHANNING HALL, adjoining the Chapel, on 
OCTOBER 19th, 20th, and 21st, 1899, to raise 
£500 for the clearing off of the Debt on the New 
Schools, the purchase of a new Heating Apparatus, 
the Renovation of the Chapel, and other purposes. 

The total cost of the scheme will be at least 
£2,000, towards which nearly £1,500 has already 
been raised. ; 

The Bazaar will be opened on the three days 
respectively by Vr. CHartes W, Jongs, J.P., Presi- 
dent of the British and Foreign Unitarian Associa- 
tion; the Right Hon. Lady O'Hagan, and Sir 
James Kitson, Bart., M.P. 

Donations of Goods-and Money will be gratefully 
received and acknowledged by the— 

Rey. E. Cerepiag Jonzs, 18, Blenheim-road, 

Bradford (Minister) ; 

Mr. Byron Boorsroyp, 37, Mannville-terrace, 
Bradford (Treasurer) ; 

Miss Hopson, 7, Blenheim-road, Bradford, and 
Mr. GatHorRNE HarGREAVES, 24, Spring 
Cliffe, Bradford (Secretaries), 

The following contributions have been received : 


CHAPEL 


: £7.86. a. 
Already acknowledged... sie 2114 6 
“N,,” Birmingham O35 aes Geeta 370 
AD PE nes ie Bae apa OL OneaO 
Mrs. T. Cocker... va jee Ser O SEO te 0, 
Mrs. Joshua Buckton ... ais seem One O 


EWBURY PRESBYTERIAN 
CHAPEL RENOVATION FUND. 
The Committee urgently appeal for further sub- 
scriptions towards the above fund, and thankfully 
acknowledge the following donations : — 


Sayed 

Amount already advertised 46.2 7 
Mr. Herbert Thomas, Bristol ... eG a0) 
“N.,,” Birmingham Sot D0 a0 
Mrs. Harrison, Newbury ae dis 20 20 
Miss E. S. Paget, Leicester... be 0-0 
Mr. W. Haslam, Bolton... Has O 0) 
SB MSE see on ee Omer 20 
Da es ee We i nde seein DEON) 
Subscriptions should be sent to Mr. T, H. SuLt- 


MAN, 133, Bartholomew-street, Newbury. 


UMMER EXCURSIONS, under the 

direction of the Central Postal Mission and 

Unitarian Worker’s Union, to PENSION ALPINA, 
GRINDELWALD. 

Starting Aug. 17. Vacancies. 

Vii Harwich, Antwerp, Bale, returning by the 
Rhine and Antwerp. 

Apply to Secretary, Miss F, Hitt, 13, Christ- 

church-road, Hampstead, N.W, 


YOUNG LADY would give her 

services as COMPANION or AMANUENSIS 
in return for comfortable home.—-Rita, InquirER 
Office. 


l ru CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY 
ADELAIDE-PLACE, LONDON BRIDGE, 


Interest on Loans reduced to Four-and-a-half 
per Cent, 


DIRECTORS. : 


Chairman —Sir H. W. Lawrence, Bart., 21, 
Mincing-lane, E.C, 

Deputy-Chairman—Mark H, Jupaz, A.R.1.B.A,, 
7, Pall Mall, S.W. 

F. H. A. Harpoastie, F.8.1,, 5, Old Queen-st., S.W, 

Miss Orme, 118, Upper Tulse-hill, S.W. 

STEPHEN SEAWARD T'aYLER, 151, Brixton-road,S.W. 

and Mrs, Hengy Rutt, 1, Randolph-gardens, N.W. 


PREFERENCE SHARKS £10, Interest 44 per 
cent. DEPOSITS received at 3, 34, and 4 per cent., 
witbdrawable at short notice. 

LIBERAWU ADVANCES promptly made. 
Monthly repayment, including principal, premium 
and interest for each £100 advanced—21 years, 
13s. 6d.; 18 years, 14s. 9d.; 15 years, 16s, 1d. ; 
10 years, £1 1s. 8d. Survey Fee to £500, half-a- 
guinea, 

Special facilities given to persons desiring to pur- 
chase houses for their own occupation. Prospectus 


free, 
FREDERICK LONG, Manager. 


Woard anv Residence. 


od 


A FEW young people received in 
PLEASANT HOME near Victoria, Terms 
moderate.—Mrs. Ropert TURNER, 94, Grosvenor- 
road, S.W. 


OARD and RESIDENCE, South of 
England. Healthy neighbourhood. Home 
comforts. Seven miles from Brighton, near South 
Downs. Station Hassocke (on main line L.B.S.C.).— 
Miss RowLanD, Gothic House, Hurstpierpoint. 


OURNEMOUTH. — Elvaston, West 
Clif, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT, 
Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the High- 
cliffe Hotel. 50 rooms. Full-sized billiard table. 
Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff Promenade. 
Due south. Near Unitarian Church.—Mr. and 
Mrs. Pocock. 


OURNEMOUTH.—Most comfortable. 


private BOARDING-HOUSE; close to sea ; 
sheltered among the Pines; south aspect. Billiard- 
room (full-sized table), ‘Terms moderate.—Address, 
Miss CHALDECcOTT, Stirling House, Manor-road. 


RIGHTON.—Superior BOARDING 

ESTABLISHMENT, near sea and lawns ; 

large pleasant rooms; bath and smoke rooms, 

Terms moderate.—Miss Sinuirant, 11, Rochester- 
gardens, Hove. 


\ RS. A. H. GREEN (late of Oxford) 
receives girls, from 9 to 15 years of age, at 
her house, to attend by day Mr. Badley’s: Boys’ 
School at Beales, where her son and daughter are 
pupils.—Scaynes Hill House, Haywards Heath. 


\T, LEONARDS.—* Crantock,” 59, 


Warrior-square. First-class BOARD and 
RESIDENCE, newly furnished and redecorated, 
Sea View, excellent cuisine, billiard room, sanitary 
certificate.-—Mr, and Mrs. Sipnry P. Porrer, - 


WEST CENTRAL HOTEL) 


Proprietor, 


FREDERIC SMITH. 


This first-class Hotel, conducted on strictly Temper © 
ance principles, is commended by the Rev. C. Aked, §§ 
Liverpool ; Rev. Rowland Hill, Bedford ; Rev. G. Vance 

Smith, D.D., Bowden, Cheshire; Rev. J. C. Street, § 
Birmingham ; Rev. Charles A. Berry, D.D,, Wolver- 

hampton; Rev. Charles Garrett, Liverpool ; Rev. Canon %& 
Howell, Wrexham ; Rev. A. B. Grosart, LL. D., Black- 

burn ; Dr. Norman Kerr, London, &c, Central, Quiet, & 
Exceptionally Clean, Moderate in Charges. Spacious # 
Coffee Rooms, Visitors’ Drawing Rooms, Baths, &c. 
Breakfast or Tea, 1s. 8d. to 2s. Rooms, 1s. 6d. to 2s. 6d. & 
Service, 9d. Printed Tariff on Application. Ss 


75, 77, 79, 97, 99, 101, 103, 105, f 
SOUTHAMPTON ROW, RUSSELL SQ., LONDON, z 


Vee PULPIT at Preston 
is VACANT.—J. J. RawstHorn, Garden 
Walk, Ashton-on-Ribble. ‘ 


FROM THE ORCHARD TO THE HOME. 


24 ths. Peeshore Egg Plums (unequalled for cook- 
ing, preserving, and bottling), sent carefully packed 
and carriage paid, per passenger train, to any station 
in England and Wales, on receipt of 63. Two boxes, 
containing 48 Ibs, 11s. 6d. To Scotland, Ireland, 
&c., 6d. per box extra, In consequence of Spring 
frosts the supply is limited, and to insure delivery 
an early order is imperative. List, particulars, and 
testimonials, free. Kindly mention this paper.— 
H. B. POLLARD, Fruit Grower, Evesham. 


FREDK. LONG & SON, 
AUCTIONEERS, SURVEYORS, HOUSE & LAND AGENTS 
4, Adelaide Place, London Bridge, E.C. 


Rents Collected, and the entire management of 
Property in any part of London or Suburbs under- 
taken. Valuations for Probate, &c, 


THE ETHICAL WORLD. 
Epitep sy DR. STANTON COIT and 
J. A. HOBSON, M.A. 


Articles on Important Sucial Questions, Education 
&c, from a purely ethical standpoint, 
Children’s Page. 


TWOPENCKE WEEKLY. 
Office: 17, Johnson’s-court, Fleet-st., London, E.C, 


Schools, etc. 


OURNEMOUTH.—Pine Tree Glen.— 

HOME SCHOOL. Friulein BEYERHAUS 

and Miss BATEMAN receive Girls to educate. 

Special facilities for language and music.—Refer- 
ences kindly permitted to the Rev. C. Coe. 


IGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
SOUTH MARINE TERRACE, 
ABERYSTWITH. 


PRINCIPAL Mrs. MARLES THOMAS. 


Pupils most successfully prepared for Public 
Examinations. Scholarships have been obtained 
at. the University Colleges. Special attention paid 
to the physical side of education. Gymnasium. 
Swedish drill. 


ILTON LODGE SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS 5, EATON PLACE, BRIGHTON. 


Mrs. be WASGINDT. 
Miss FOX, B.A. (London), 
Miss DE WASGINDT, 
: (Frankfort Conservatoire), 
Careful Home Training. Special attention to 
Conversational French and German. Pupils pre- 
pared for Oxford and Cambridge Local Examina- 
tions, 


PRINCIPAL 
ENGLISH THACHER ... 
VIOLIN AND Piano 


OY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


PRINCIPALS—Miss J. F. GRUNER (Certif. Student 
of Girton College), Moorcroft, Hindhead, 
Surrey. 
Miss MACRAE MOIR (Cambridge Higher 
Local), Lingholt, Hindhead, Surrey. 


The aim of the School is to combine tae ad- 
vantages of a good Boarding School with a thorough 
Education and healthy outdoor life. Girls may be 
prepared for College-entrance and other examina: 
tions. 

The district of Hindhead is one of the healthiest 
parts of England, and much recommended by 
doctors for its bracing air and gravel soil. 

Miss Morr receives ten boarders in a thoroughly 
well-built modern house, with southern aspect. 
Great attention is paid to healthful conditions of 
life. References allowed to parenta of present and 
past pupils. 

Terms for Board and Education on application 
to the Principals. 


BRIGHTON, 

The Rev. ALFRED HOOD, being obliged tx 
winter’ abroad, desires to LET his HOUSE far- 
nished. Low rental to careful tenant. 

Address, 29, Round Hill Crescent, Brighton. 


Ree to RENT, from September, 

superior detached HOUSE, in or near 
London. Three reception and four or five bed- 
rooms. No basemert. South aspect. Good garden. 
Choice, compact residence desired.—Full particulars 
to No. 16, c/o Street and Co., 30, Cornhill, EC. 


A LADY (young) wishes EMPLOY- 
MENT. Good reader, speaks French fluently, 
also Spanish, has fair German and Italian, and a 
very good knowledge of English literature. Good 
references.—Address, A. B., INQUIRER Office. 


Printed by Woopratt & KinpEr, 70 to 76, Long Acre, W.C. 
and Published for the Proprietors by E. KENNEDY, ab 
the Office, 3, Essex-street, Strand, London, W.C. City 
Agent, Joun Herywoop, 29 and 30, Shoe-lane, B,C. 
Manchester (Wholesale). Joun Heywood, Deansgate,— 
Saturday, August 5, 1899. 
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PARLIAMENT is prorogued and we are 
not yet free from the anxiety that this 
country may suffer the humiliation, and 
South Africa the calamity, of war in the 
Transvaal. A memorial to the people of 
Great Britain is being widely signed in 
Holland, from which the following pas- 
sages, as translated, are taken :— 

‘We citizens of Holland are akin to 
pon by our common origin, our similar 

istory and traditions, and the same 
customs and national institutions. This 
very kinship, of which we are proud, 
inspires us with boldness to give utterance 
to the irresistible impulse in our hearts 
and the deep conviction in our minds that 
many among you are impelled by a strong 
desire to commit an act of foul injustice 
towards the people of the South African 
Republic—an offshoot of our common 
stem, a nation weak in numbers, but 
strong in the virtues most highly prized 
by all Anglo-Saxons—namely, courage, 
love of independence, self-reliance and 
piety. . . . Let this people follow a course 
of natural growth, guided by the spirit of 
the age, which must infallibly impel along 
the road of material and_ intellectual 
progress, and which of itself condemns 
any violent interference as more likely to 
retard than to promote their gradual 
development. This we most earnestly 
pee you—not only because any other 
ine of action must needs lead to violence, 
bloodshed and fratricide, but also as such 
action would be an outrage on Justice, 
cast a blot on the fair name of British 
equity, deal a blow at British common 
sense, and make a mock of British 

_generosity.”’ 


Tue August Concord concludes its 
account of the Conference at The Hague, 
giving also further impressions by Mr. W. 
T. Stead and by the editor, Mr. G. H. 
Perris. The report includes an abstract 
of the Naval Red Cross Code, and of the 
elaborate Arbitration scheme. Concord’s 
“History of The Hague Conference” is 
now being revised by oue of the delegates, 
and is to be issued immediately at the 
price of sixpence. 

Untit the Bishops take some action 
with reference to the Archbishops’ ruling 
in the matter of ceremonial incense and 
processional lights, it is impossible to say 
what the immediate result may be, but 
there are loud mutterings of discontent 
and rebelliousness on the part of the 


ritualistic clergy. The fact that the Arch-° 


bishops’ decision was based simply on an 
interpretation of law, determined by a 
“secular” power, is the great cause of 
offence, and submission to such a principle 
is declared by the extreme High Church- 
mento involve the surrender of their whole 
position. Thus. Dr. Cobb,  assistant- 
secretary of the English Church Union, 
prophesies Disestablishment after the next 
General Election. Writing in the Daily 
Chronicle, he said :— 


To my mind, the most grave feature of the 
Declaration is the plain proof it affords of 
the impossibility of securing for the Church 
the power to live her own present life. The 
Act of Uniformity is a law of the Medes 
and Persians, and admits of no sort of 
variation in the conduct of public worship. 
Hymns, evening sermons, and organ music 
must go logically with the departure of 
incense. Processions, too, are illegal ; 
everything is illegal which was not thought 
of in Queen Elizabeth’s days. When 
Churchmen have let this fact sink down in 
their minds, they will either resign if they 
cannot obey, or obey under protest, and then 
throw in their lot with those who are work- 
ing for Disestablishment. From the point 
of view of those who dread Disestablish- 
ment, no declaration could have been more 
disastrous than that of July 31, 1899. It 
will most surely tell heavily at the next 
General Election. 


But supposing Disestablishmeut effected— 
the first step by which “ the Church” would 
proceed to live “her own life,” would 
probably be disruption. 

. Writine in this month’s Contemporary 
Review on “ Race and Religion in India,” 
Dr. Fairbairn quotes a native judgment 
on English Sacramentarian religion, which 
is worth pondering :— 

Tremember the indignation with which 
T once heard the charge of idolatry retorted 
against Catholicism. ‘‘We,’’ said the 
Hindu, ‘‘have nothing so gross in our 
religion as you have in yours. We make an 
image or a symbol of ow god, but we never 
confound either with the god it speaks of, 


The most illiterate person knows that there 
is one Vishhu and one Siva, one Krishna 
and one Kali, and that there is not such an 
infinite multitude of these deities as there 
are symbols or images in theland. But you, 
you take a piece of bread or a cup of wine 3 
you mutter over them a prayer, and they 
straightway become the flesh and blood of 
your God, which you offer up in sacrifice 
and then consume. In all Hinduism you 
will find no idolatry so gross as this.’’ The 
illustration may at least help to indicate 
the difference between the imaginative Hast 
and the prosaic West in relation to the 
articles and instruments of worship. 
Striking confirmation of this judgment 
the Hindu might find in the evidence 
givenat the Archbishops’ recent “Hear- 
ing” on the subject of Reservation. The 
Vicar of Christ Church, Doncaster, in 
reply to a question whether he reserved 
in both kinds, is reported, in the Guardian, 
to have said: ‘“ Yes, in both kinds; the 
Host in a silver pyx, and the Sacred 
Blood in a silver vessel made air-tight 
specially for that.” 


OnE admirable new departure in the 
observance of Bank-holiday, which in 
future years surely may be widely fol- 
lowed, was the throwing open of the garden 
of Russell-square, Bloomsbury, to a large 
party of the poorest inhabitants of the 
district, who could not afford even that 
one day out of town. Permission by the 
residents in the square having been cheer- 
fully given for the use of the garden, 
which is over five acres in extert, and the 
necessary funds having been secured, a 
party of 1,100 was entertained to tea in 
relays of 250 in a large marquee, while 
music, swings, and sports of various kinds, 
concluding with a prize-giving, furnished 
abundant pleasure for a long afternoon 
and evening. The sisters of the West 
London Mission, under the superinten- 
dence of the Rev. Hugh Price Hughes, 
who is resident in the neighbourhood, 
were the organisers of the party. There 
are other squares in central London, the 
delightful. gardens of which might be so 
used, not merely once a year, but on other 
summer afternoons and evenings. 


Wuo first was possessed by the 
idea of a Sand Garden for town . 
children we do not know, but it is plea- 
sant to hear that the garden opened last 
year in Gay-street, Collyhurst, Man- 
chester, is having a very prosperous second 
summer. A piece of vacant land lent for 
the purpose was railed in, and three large 
pens of wood were filled with sand, while 
spades and buckets, skipping ropes, balls 
and skittles are provided for the children 
to play with. “The garden is open three 
days a week, under the supervision of a 
matron, and is designed for children either 
too young or not strong enough to go to 
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school or to the parks, From 60 to 100 
can play in the garden at once. They 
have to come with clean hands and face, 
and in addition to the matron, other 
ladies take it in turns to come down to 
help the children in their play. Sand is 
always paradise for children, but there is 
also a little strip of flower bed where 
nasturtiums have been sown, which the 
little ones delight to water and to watch in 
their growth. The hon. sec., Mrs. Philip 
Herford (27, Heaton-road, Withington), 
is glad to give any information about this 
work. 

THE sermon preached by the Rey. W. 
Harrison before the Provincial Assembly 
of Lancashire and Cheshire at Warrington, 
on June 15, has now been published by 
Messrs. H. Rawson and Co. (price 2d.), 
under the title “ Unitarianism as Seen from 
the Outside,” and may be had at Hssex 
Hall. The sermon, as those who heard 
it will remember, was thoroughly 
characteristic of the preacher, and together 
with a protest against the insinuations of 
certain critics as to our supposed moribund 
condition contained an earnest plea for 
positive religious teaching and a courageous 
outlook into the future. The following 
are its concluding sentences :— 


It may be that after all our efforts, in the 
providence of God, we shall remain a smal] 
Church. So be it if God wills. Even then 
we may glorify the task He has given us to 
do. Small armies have performed miracles 
of valour, and more than once in the history 
of the world, a remnant has saved a nation. 
Our future is with God; it is for us to be 
true now and here, and speak without 
reserve or misgiving the message God com- 
mits to our lips. 

Let us keep asa city ona hill, clean and 
bright and beautiful, with gates wide open 
for whoever may choose to enter; and, 
above all, let our light shine in good works 
for the healing of the woes of men and the 
hastening of God’s kingdom on earth, not 
for any glory it may bring to us or to our 
Church, but for the glory of our Father in 
heayen. 


Tae August number of the Will Hill 
Pulpit contains a sermon by the Rev. C. 
Harerove on “The Old Testament and 
the New Orthodoxy.” Having shown how 
the old notion of infallible scriptures has 
been obliged to give way before a wise 
criticism, the sermon argues that the doc- 
trine of an infallible Christ, as the one 
supreme authority, cannot rightly take its 
place, and that we must learn to value 
the continuous and growing revelation of 


God. 


God draws us to Himself, each and all of 
us, draws, and drives if need be. Such is 
the Divine explanation of all history, 
though it be hard yet to understand. It is 
true of all mankind what the prophet of old 
wrote of one chosen race—chosen that in 
small eompass we might more easily read 
and comprehend God and His purpose— 
“When Israel was a child,’’? when men 
were yet wild and ignorant, ‘* then I loved 
him, and I taught him to walk, I took them 
in my arms, I drew them with cords of a 
man with bands of love.’’ (Hosea xi.) This 
was before ever Christ spoke, or word of 
Gospel was written. And they who would 
exalt Christ at the expense of the prophets, 
who depreciate the old revelation to enhance 
the worth of a new, do in truth limit and 
lessen God’s universal love; they confine to 
a Church what is meant for mankind ; they 
assign a date to what is an uninterrupted 
growth; for the glory of one great teacher 
they would obscure the Light which has 


never ceased to shine since man first lifted 
eyes to heaven. 


Tr is pleasant to hear that those por- 
tions of the Rev. S. Fletcher Williams’ 
“ Notes from Assam,” in Tor Inquirer, 
which describe the physical features and 
productions of the Khasi Hills, the habits, 
customs, and religion of the Khasi people, 
have been read to senior classes in several 
Board schools in the home counties and 
in the north of England, and have greatly 
interested the pupils. 


Tue little volume of ‘ Addresses, 
Prayers and Hymns” by the late Rev. 
Dr. Sadler, edited by the Rev. W. H. 
Drummond, and printed for private circu- 
lation, contains ten short communion 
addresses and prayers before and after 
communion, an address at a baptism and a 
marriage address, several funeraladdresses, 
and meditations on “ Christian Charity,” 
“ Self-denial,” and ‘A Good Conscience.” 
The volume concludes with seventeen 
hymns and verses, some of which have 
already found their way into hymn-books. 
There are still a number of copies of 
this little book at Hssex Hall, which 
our readers will remember, from Mr. 
Drummond’s letter which we recently 
published, can be had from the book- 
room, for the cost of ls. to cover expenses. 


Art the dinner recently given to Dr. C. 
Carroll Everett, Dean of the Theological 
faculty, at Harvard, on hisseventieth birth- 
day, some lines by the Rev. Theodore C. 
Williams were read, from which the fol- 
lowing are quoted :— 


Thy patient pen 
Among us blind, ten:pestuous sons of men 
(While many oracles were false or dumb) 
Watched the horizon whence the morn 
should come ; 


And through a doubting generation 
wrought,— 

A faithful priest, true both to faith and 
thought. 


Yet also artist, thou. Thou didst surprise 

The souls of men with sacred harmonies,— 

Of truth with truth, of doubt with larger 
secing, 

Of Man’s brief year with God’s eternal 
being,— 

And thou didst hear God’s music holding 
sway 

O’er Nature’s fields of conflict and decay. 


Give youth the deeds of war, the flights of 
song, 

Or what brief burst of glory may belong 

To genius in a tumult of surprise. 

Let mortal men behold with happy eyes, 

And all the muses wonderingly tell 

What swift-souled Keats could see or 
Raphael. 


The Sage has other tasks. 
done 

Not by the morning, but the evening sun. 

Let him of Kénigsberg or Socrates 

Show age fulfilling wisdom. Ranked with 
these, 

But higher in our love, let Martineau 

Give Everett his hand; and-let them go 

Far up the heights in life’s last Alpen- 
glow. : 


His work is 


Tue following verses on “The True 
Discipleship,” by the Rev. E. P. Barrow, 
appear in the current number of the New 
Kingdom :— 


The Master. 
Ye fed me when I hungered sore, 
And cooled my thirst, oppressed with 
heat ; 
A stranger, naked at your door, 
Ye took me in, did kindly greet ; 
fn prison sick, on prison floor 
Ye sought me, raised me to my feet ; 
For this that thou hast done to me, 
For this shalt thou remembered be. 


The Disciple. 
Thy desert-fasting, Lord, we know, 
“J thirst,” was once thy mournful cry ; 
Thy homeless way did often go 


Where bird and beast more sheltered lie ; ~ 


A captive bound, it was thy woe, 
Forsaken of thy friends, to die ; 

We know it well, but when did we, 
In this thy need, do aught for thee ? 


The Master. 
The hungry poor my hunger make, 
And with their thirst my throat is dry; 
They me despise, and me forsake, 
Who pass them unbefriended by, 
For poisoned lives no pity take, 
And leave the sick, uncheered, to die ; 
What thou has done to two or three, 
That thou hast done, in them, for me., 


Tue Free Church of Scotland has lost’a 
distinguished leader in Dr. Alexander 
Balmain Bruce, who died at Glasgow on 
Monday, at the age of sixty-eight. Writ- 
ing in the Crristian World, Dr. Hunter 


Says:—- get 


A great man has gone from among us. 
Professor Bruce, next to Principal Caird, 
was the man of most commanding eminence 
and influence in our Scottish ecclesiastical 
world. His departure lessens most visibly 
those living forces which have been holding 
usup and helping usalong these many yearsin 
the way of a more Catholie Christianity and 
Church. J do not think we have had in 
recent days av. abler and braver mediator 
between the o!d and the new. He had, 
like all pioneers, to pull down and destroy, 
but the real purpose of all his work was 
positive construction, That he had been in 
his early years through doubt and scepticism 
and came out on the side of faith into a 
larger place only added very greatly to the- 
value of his witness and work in Scotland. 
There is probablyno man who has had so great 
an ascendency, not only over students and 


ministers, but over that large andincreasing — 


class of educated and thoughtful Jaymen 
scattered in all the churches and outside of 
them all whom we find craving for an inter- 
pretation of religion broad enough to include 
all truths and facts learned from the Bible, 
from science, and the cumulative experience 
of mankind. — . 

Born in Perthshire, in 1831, Mr. Bruce 
became minister of the Cardross Free 
Church in 1859, and in 1875 was appointed 
to the chair of Apolegetics and N. T.. 
Exegesis in the Glasgow College. The 
author of books on ‘“ The Parabolic 
Teaching of Christ,” “The Miraculous 
Element in the Gospels,’ “The Kingdom 
of God,” he was 
heresy in company with Dr. Marcus 
Dodds, as not sound on the subject of 
the literal inspiration of the gospels. The 
accusers failed, however, to carry their 
point. In 1896 Dr. Bruce delivered a 
series of Gifford Lectures, his subject 
being “The Providential Order of the 
World.” 


Our deeds still travel with us from afar, 


And what we have been makes us ‘what 


we are, 


in 1890 accused of — 


_ finite personalities 
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“ETHICS IN ITS RELATION WITH 
RELIGION.”—III. 


BY THE REV. C. B. UPTON, B.A., B.SC.* 
. (Conclusion). 


T'nus the old idea of God as a person 
outside of us, and separate from us as we 
are separate from one another, will die 
away. He will become to us the Absolute 
and Eternal One in whomall we finite and 
dependent souls have the ground and 
cause of our being; whose constant 
presence and living energy is ever being 
revealed to us in that divine Reason which 


~~ enables us to rise above ourselves and to 


share in ever-growing measure the ideas 
of God, in that Moral Imperative which 
reveals to us in progressive form His 
essential character, and in that passion of 
Divine Love in feeling which we become 


conscious that we are in sober truth par- 


takers of God’s very life. Thus shall we 
discover that in a certain sense the 
doctrine of the Deity of Christ and of the 
Trinity foreshadowed in an imperfect way 
an eternal truth. But what the creed 


says of Jesus holds good of all men; 


for in those elements of our self-con- 


scious life which we feel to be ideal, | 
-universal and eternal, we are indeed not 


simply created beings, but sharers in the 
very substance of the Eternal God. It is 
from that divine substance that our 
derive all that is 
brightest and best in them, and especially 
that love which swallows up self and unites 
us all in God. Thus ina very real sense 
there are not three merely, but rather 
countless persons: in the one Eternal 
Father. 

In this way Morality becomes in- 
separably blended with Religion ; for our 
moral ideals, and the sense of absolute 
obligation which attends them, testify to 
the living presence of God in the soul; 
while in turn the religious consciousness 
of personal communion with the indwell- 
ing God gives a fresh and quite infinite 
interest to all our ethical ideas, as being 
progressive revelations of the character of 


God. Fidelity to conscience becomes of 


immeasurable importance, not only be- 
cause it brings with it the joy and peace of 


a soul in harmony with itself, but also 


because, in the light which religion throws 
on morals, it involves also the consciousness 
of Personal Sympathy and Communion 
with that Eternal One who is ever mani- 
festing Himself in the visible universe, 
but whose highest self-revelations are 
made in and through the pure and loving 
heart. Hence in speaking of God the 
wise Sunday-school teacher will, [ think, 


seek first of all to awaken and vivify 


the child’s immediate consciousness of a 
Divine Presence. His aim will be to call 
forth, either through the depicting of his 
or her own personal religious experience, 
or through the biographies of heroic and 
saintly characters; or, in the case of older 
scholars, through the prose or poetic 
utterances of God-inspired men, the direct 
consciousness of the Universal, the Eternal, 
the Divine in each child’s mind and heart. 
Thus the child will come to know God in 
the only truly effective way, and will 
learn to think of Him not as an outward 


-monarch or even as an outward father, but 


rather as a constant Divine Presence, 
whose creative influence he recognises in 
all the beauties and harmonies of nature, 


* A Lecture delivered at the Summer School for 
Sunday-school Teachers at Oxford, July 4, 


in every grand thought and emotion, in 
every noble personality. He will feel the 
Eternal to be present and incarnate in his 
own beloved Sunday teacher just as He 
was incarnate in, the son of Mary of 
Nazareth ; and in all eyes that beam with 
true love and sympathy the child will 
recognise the Eternal God behind. Thus 
he will come to find God in all the ex- 
periences of life, in every form of moral 
nobleness, in every look and act which 
manifest real self-forgetfulness. When 
his Conscience approves any goodness 
and greatness of conduct, his Religion 
will discern the divine in the human; 
and love and admiration for his 
righteous fellow-man will be blended 
witha joyful adoration of that Hternal God 
who is immanent alike in the soul that 
does the noble deed and in the admiring 
spectator who recognises its nobility. 
Much of the scepticism of the present 
day arises, I am inclined to think, from a 
far too narrow view of God, as though 
He were a kind of infinite human being 
existing outside of and apart from each 
of us as we exist apart from each other. 
We need to say with Diderot, élargissez 
Dieu; and this scepticism will, I be- 
heve, to a great extent, vanish when we 
cease to think of God in this limited and 
external way, and when we clearly appre- 
hend the truth that, like Jesus, every man 
is at once human and divine, that no man 
is a mere man, that the Eternal Father 
invades and interpenetrates every indi- 
vidual consciousness; and that, conse- 
quently, there is no need to prove or to 
infer His existence, seeing that He is 
directly felt as the Soul and Source of all 
purity, of all goodness, of all real un- 
selfishness. And in reality all effective 
proofs of His existence rest at length on 
the personal experience that there is 
present in our consciousness that which 
we directly feel to be not dependent and 
particular, but to be universal and self- 
existent, and therefore eternal and divine. 
The sense of moral obligation, the ever- 
haunting presence in our consciousness of 
erand ideals which we are far from having 
realised, the love which prompts us to 
sacrifice self; all these form direct and 
irresistible evidence of the presence of an 
eternal reality within us which, although 
it is Mm our Consciousness, altogether 
transcends our finite selves, and 1s felt to 
be not the particular or private possession 
of any one of us, but to be at once in all 
men and above all men. ‘This grand and 
comforting doctrme of the incarnate 
presence of God in each man’s conscious- 
ness is, I repeat, rapidly becoming the 
dominant conception of God in all the 
ereatest religious teachers of our time; 
but in most of the churches and Sunday- 
schools it is still held along with a doctrine 
of the complete uniqueness of Jesus which 
introduces inconsistency and confusion 
into this sublime idea of the constant 
immanenceand self-revelation of God in all 
rational souls. If this view of God’s incar- 
nation in humanity be the true one, there 
eannot possibly be a difference in kind 
between His incarnation in Jesus and in 
othermen. The Hternal Godreveals Himself 
im various degrees and under various 
aspects in different men and in the suc- 
cessive stages of human history; but it is 
inconceivable that He can find complete 
and exhaustive expression in any human 
life. It is our great privilege to be able 
to hold this grand doctrine without any 
such inconsistency, and to teach that 


while in Jesus we have the highest and 
purest existing self-revelation of God as 
Eternal Love, there are yet other aspects 
of the Divine Nature which find more 
complete manifestation in other great 
souls. None of the mighty prophets and 
thinkers of the world have lived in vain ; 
all contribute something to our richer and 
fuller insight into that Absolute Being in 
whom we all live, and in whose inspiring 
presence all that is intellectually, morally, 
and spiritually great and beautiful in us 
has its source. P 

All divine personalities, all sacred 
scriptures, all grand poems and works of 
genius become intelligible and inspiring to 
us because the Wternal Spirit who actuated 
these great creations is living and active 
in us also, Hence we have within our- 
selves the key to all spiritual insight and 
wisdom, and the efficient Sunday-school 
teacher will not fail to cherish carefully 
that side of his nature in which he is in im- 
mediate relation with the indwelling God, 
with the Soul of all souls. He will feed 
the flame of personal religious faith by the 
study of the great prophets and poets, and 
by the works of such spiritual teachers as 
Thomas-d-Kempis, Channing, Martineau, 
Thom, F. W. Robertson, and Stopford 
Brooke, writers who will enable him to 
vividly realise and interpret the living 
presence of God in his own soul, that so 
he may be more helpful in kindling in all 
his scholars, this same elevating and com- 
forting consciousness of personal relation- 
ship with the Eternal in all the varied 
experiences of life. 


LITERATURE. 


DANTON.* 


Tue French Revolution is hardly the 
ground on which we should readily seek 
for an example of the interpretive power 
of love, but such, bevond cavil, is the 
“ Life of Danton,” by A. H. Beesly, which 
Messrs. Longmans recently issued. The 
author’s imagination has first been caught 
by the colossal figure of the man who 
created and saved the Republic; with this 
figure, as his mind conceives and his soul 
expands to comprehend it, he finds it 
impossible to associate the savage thirst 


for blood, the mean treachery and 
peculation, the mixture of horror and 
baseness with which the Danton of 


legend is befouled. To himself, no doubt, 
the mere incongruity of these elements in 
the popular portrait is disproof enough : 
but for the sake of his hero he feels he 
must do more than believe in him; he 
must rescue his memory, refute calumnies, 
explain what has hitherto been un- 
generously presented, defend every 
ambiguous passage of a great and stormy 
hfe, palliate, if need be, the faults which 
must be confessed. Our author sets 
about his task in the spirit of an advocate: 
but it is a task for which an advocate is 
needed. The respect paid in England to 
admirers of Robespierre like Louis Blane, 
the great authority—deserved, perhaps, as 
a literary critic, but not as a historian—of 
M. Taine, the tainted sources used by 
Carlyle, have left on our national mind a 
sort of regretful assent to the slanders 
with which the Revolutionary leader who 
most appeals to our sympathy has so long 
been assailed. Moreover, though an 


* “Tiife of Danton,’ by A, H. Beesly. Long- 
mans. 12s, 6d : 
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advocate, we have here no blind partisan. 
The biographer firmly believes that no better 
friend to Danton can be invoked than the 
truth, the whole truth, the truth unmixed 
with surmise or mere report. Chapter by 
chapter he,turns the clearest light of 
scrutiny on Danton’s five years of glorious 
activity, and one by one the charges of 
crime and vice which, like  spectres, 
haunted the shadow are successfully laid. 
The reader sets out, most probably, with 
a-picture of “the Catiline of the French 
Revolution ” before his eyes — satis 
eloquentix; animus audax, impurus, dis 
hominibusque infestus ; alieni appetens, 
suv profusus, ardens in cupiditatibus ; 
magna vi corporis; colos ex-sanguis, fedi 
oculi—and ends with a thanksgiving that 
the accusations against a great and, on the 
whole, a good man, have been (the word 
is not too strong) refuted. 

Long before we come to the allegations 
against Danton of dishonesty in his ac- 
counts, we are prepared to listen with a 
strong leaning to the defence; but it is 
not needed ; the evidence vanishes before 
the lantern, and those who most earnestly 
desire the end of the trial are the friends, 
if they still have any, of the witnesses for 
the prosecution. But it is otherwise with 
the September massacres. A hypocrite, 
we feel sure, Danton never was: a 
murderer, perhaps, if in his view the 
way to national welfare lay through blood, 
he might be. It is therefore with pro- 
found relief that we read Mr. Beesly’s 
review of the evidence, if such it can be 
called, which implicates Danton in that 
detestable slaughter. The stories of 
Lafayette, Peltier, Prudhomme, with anti- 
Dantonist inventions of later date, are 
fully and candidly presented ; but only to 
be severally discredited. Some of these 
stories (such as that Danton counter- 
signed the apology for the massacres 
which was drawn up by the friends of 
Marat in the Commune) admit of actual 
disproof ; in other casesa very high degree 
of improbability is shown to attach to the 
hostile account; now and again a witness 
is put, so to speak, through a post-mortem 
cross examination, and made to disavow 
his own charges; until we are left with 
Madame Roland, “the woman who has 
inoculated history with its horror of 
Danton,” whose “vivacious spite” has 
been “transfigured and consecrated by 
her courage on the scaffold,” so that the 
falsehoods to which she gave form in her 
prison “seem as though they would never 
die.” She was a lady whose habit of 
dubbing men of beautiful features and 
fine carriage with the names of Greek 
statues, so that Barbaroux and Buzot 
became Antinous and Euryalus, prepares 
us for her impression of Danton. “I 
looked at this repulsive and horrible 
face, and though I felt that [ ought 
not to judge a man on_ hearsay 
and that I know nothing about him, 
- «I could not associate an honest 
man with such a countenance.” She dis- 
covered in it, she tells us, “ brutal 
passion,” “astounding audacity,” ‘“im- 
mense joviality,” “ great bonhomie” ; but 
the last two are an “appearance” and an 
“affectation.” “Often have I pictured to 
myself,” she proceeds, “ Danton, dagger 
in hand, hounding on with voice and 
gesture a band of assassins more cowardly 
and less savage than himself.” We can 
forgive the grim pleasure with which 
Danton’s biographer demonstrates that 
the chief charge brought against him by 


this impartial witness—except the charge 
of ugliness, which is undefended—would, 
if it could be maintained, stain the official 
record, not of Danton, but of Roland. 

This single volume of less than four 
hundred pages is not, of course, to be 
taken as a full history of Danton’s life and 
times. The author takes for granted, 
throughout, an acquaintance on the 
reader’s part with at least the main out- 
lines of Revolution history, and with the 
nature of the different powers, working 
under such various sanctions, which 
formed the welter of political movement 
amid which Danton lived his five years. 
It would be well in any subsequent edition 
to add, here and there, a few words for 
the casual reader, such as might save him 
the labour of consulting a larger history. 
To many, no doubt, the Assembly and 
the Commune, the Sections and the De- 
partments, the Cordeliers and the Jacobins 
are practically indistinguishable bodies of 
men, all seeming to wield, at times, the 
power of Parliament, while at other times 
they can only vapour and impotently 
threaten. The key is not far to seek: but 
there is no reason why it should not be 
attached to the lock. 

Such books as this are very wholesome 
fare for the student who aspires to a 
free pulpit. ‘The imposition of historical 
legend, the fallacy that what is widely 
believed ought, if possible, to be accepted— 
that credit is the same thing as truth—is 
still strong upon all mankind, and seems, 
for some reason, to be stronger upon the 
rising generation than their fathers. Yet 
it is one of the duties of a free church to 
free the historic basis of its faith from 
untruth. If Jesus was not born of a 
virgin, then the million millions of litur- 
gical assertions that he was so born give 
not one jot of reason or excuse for making 
one such assertion more. Perhaps no 
better precaution can be taken against this 
subtle fallacy than the reading of books 
which overthrow, in the field of modern 
history, delusions which are already power- 
ful, but have not had time to become vener- 
able. And the task, in this case, is full 
of pleasure. From the ordeal of close and 
continued scrutiny the figure that emerges 
is nobler, grander, less stained and dis- 
torted than the legendary form it dis- 
places. Whatever are its faults, neither 
cruelty nor corruption is among them. 
Generous, tolerant, brave, enthusiastic for 
the people, yet far-sighted and sane, we 


may receive him back, not without thanks | 


to his devoted defender, into our pantheon 
of heroes. EK. W. Lummis. 
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THE NEW WORLD.* 


THE most attractive and stimulating 
article in the current (June) number of 
the New World is that by the Rey. 
Samuel M. Crothers, on “History, a 
Teacher of Liberal Religion” to which we 
have referred more fully in another column. 
The movement among the Jews. in 
recent years known as “ Zionism” is dealt 
with in two articles. On the one hand Miss 
Josephine Lazarus of New York writes 
sympathetically of the idea of founding 
again a Jewish state in the old Land of 
Promise. 


To Palestine is no backward march, 


* “The New World,” a quarterly review of 
Religion, Ethics, and Theology. Boston : Houghton, 
Mifflin and Co. London: Gay and Bird. To be had 
at Essex Hall, 8s, Yearly subscription 12s, 


Palestine is the highway, the gateway of 
the East, the opening road to commerce 
and civilisation, the coveted of the earth. 
No people save Israel can take peaceful 
possession, for all the Armed Powers look on 
and watch each other with jealous eye. 
Israel alone has no lust for empire or 
political supremacy ; in thus seeking a long~ 
lost home, Israel only would be a spiritual, 
not a temporal power, the Messenger of 
Peace to all the world. 


So Miss Lazarus expresses the plea of the 


believers in the scheme, but adds that of 


course not all Jews can or will or need go to 
Palestine. Others would remain in many 
lands side by side with Christians, the two 
working out their ideal together. “ Brother 
clasping the hand of brother, the Jew and 
the Christian will be one, even as they 
were one in Christ, the highest type, the 
ideal leader of humanity.” She does not 
think that the new state will intensify and 
perpetuate Jewish segregation, but rather 
the reverse. “ Already Zionism has proved 
itself (it seems to me) a liberalising 
influence, inasmuch as it has freed the Jew 
from his smaller and more personal self, 
his personal self-regard and insistence, his 
personal grievance against the world, and 
opened out into a larger and more 
impersonal field for action and service.” 


On the other hand, Professor Deutsch, of — 


the Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati, 
takes the opposite view, urging 
hostility of the great majority of educated 
and prosperous Jews, without whose 


support the scheme would in any case be 


impracticable. 

In an article on “Immortality and 
Psychical Research,” Professor J. H. 
Hyslop, of Columbia University, asserts 
that the religious mind, which has sur- 
rendered belief in the inerrancy of the 
Scriptures, must choose between science 
and Catholicism. ‘It must either fall 
back upon the tradition and authority 
of the Church, or surrender to the juris- 
diction of science. In accepting the 
latter, it has no other alternative 
between agnosticism and spiritism in 
respect to the problem of immortality.” 
Such a dilemma we cannot for a moment 
accept. Whatever the phenomena of 
‘spiritism may imply, our conviction of 
immortality rests on far other grounds, 
untouched by any question of infallible 
scriptures or tradition. Our reliance is 
not on the phenomena of “ spiritism,” 
but on spiritual insight, which is_ the 
fruit of personal religious life. 

More satisfying is the article by Pro- 
fessor G. M. Stratton, of the University 
of California, on ‘“ The Psychological 
Evidence for Theism,” a plea for larger 
and more critical thinking, in which the 
ultimate conclusion shall do no injustice to 
any great principle of the mind. 


I cannot adore ‘‘ Eternal Matter’’ or 


‘* Ceaseless Force,’’ or the Unknowable or 


Humanity, or the Absolute Idea, but only 
God. Without God the world is chaotic 
and meaningless. It is unreasonable and 
unintelligible, as if nothing had a cause, 
or as if anything could follow anything. 
Loyalty to our full intelligence, to all those 
principles of order and reason of which the 
scientific principle is but one, call us, 
therefore, to the belief that God exists. So 


it seems to me that philosophy, when it ~ 


comes into its full inheritance, justifies the 
theistic view. 


_ Weare glad to find at least one article 
in this number by a Huropean writer, and 
that aa Englishman. 


The Rev. W. G. — 
Tarrant contributes an article on “The | 


the — 


New Evangelical Catechism,” in which he _ 
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deals with the origin and significance of 


this notable production, and institutes an 
interesting comparison between it and 
earlier catechisms. His criticism of the 
ambiguity of many of the answers in 
the new Catechism is of special value, and 
the article concludes as follows :— 


It really must be urged on our friends, and 
on ourselvesas well, that the first duty of the 
teacher is to be as Jucid and straightforward 
as possible. Strange, and pathetically 


strange, it is that a duplicity of language 


which we should condemn in the scientist 
and the historian is considered not only 
permissible, but even creditable, in 
theology. The source of this intolerable 
evil lies undoubtedly in the desire to 
include competing theories in one authorita- 
tive orthodoxy. There is a better inclusive- 
ness. It is that where all are free to think 
and free to speak, and yet feel a vital union 
in religious hopes and aims. We must not 
blame the Evangelicals for not achieving at 
one step this higher unity. Their new 
Catechism will, we suppose, be fairly tried 
awhile. Some will be content with its 
haziness of thought, provided its moral 
inspiration be felt abundantly. But with 
the most virile minds things will have to be 
thought out definitely and candidly, and 
then these flimsy webs of accommodating 
phraseology will be brushed away. There 
will be, however, in such a case, no need of 
rupture in the’ forces of free religion, in the 
presence of Sacerdotalism which is the 
common enemy. It will be interesting to 
watch the process of conversion to the 
Jarger principles of mutual trust, and 
especially of trust in the free truth. 


~ Among the other articles, that by the 
Rev. S. J. Barrows on “Mythical and 
Legendary Elements inthe New Testament” 
should not be overlooked. The number 
closes with forty pages of interesting 
notices of books. 


— $$$ en 


ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


Tur most valuable article in this 
month’s Contemporary Review is the first, 
by Dr. Fairbairn, on ‘‘ Race and Religion 
in India,” though it is by no means easy 
reading. With no light-hearted assump- 
tion of superior wisdom, Dr. Fairbairn 
during his recent visit to India faced the 
religious problems of that wonderful 
country, and in the present article he 
shows how essential are modesty and 
restraint of judgment in attempting to 
estimate the qualities of the inward life 
of a race in many respects so different 
from ours. Merely to study the literature 
of the ancient religions is sure to lead to 
error of judgment, unless the actual con- 
ditions of religious life in the present are 
considered. Great speculative activity, 
but defective critical faculty, Dr. Fairbairn 
noted as characteristic of Indian religious 
teachers; and the speculations are ex- 
pressed in the language of mythology. 

One of the most distinguished of living 
Hindus said to me: ‘You people in the 
West are accustomed to say that the 
Oriental mind is subtle. It isnot subtle; 
it isreally a very simple mind.’’ And he 
said truly, but not the whole truth. The 
Hindu mind is at once subtle and simple, 
for subtlety and simplicity are not opposites ; 
on the contrary, they may imply and com- 
prehend one another. Simplicity may be 
said to refer to the forms of thought, but 
subtlety to their manipulation, their 
analysis and interpretation. Thus a child 
may surprise us by the subtle reading of a 
simple phrase, and nothing so distinguishes 
the childlike imagination as the ease with 
which it strikes an unexpected truth out of 
a concrete image, Now, in its form, 


Hindu thought is simple; it has never 
outgrown the mythological state. Though 
the language in which it speculates may be 
precise and classical, it yet speaks the 
tongue, breathes the atmosphere, and trans- 
mutes into realities the images, of mytho- 
logy. . . . Hindu metaphysic is the great 
begetter of Hindu mythology. India is a 
land in which gods are ever being born. 


The article by Kang Yeu Wei on the 
Reform of China takes us still further 
Hast, and is strange and melancholy read- 
ing. It leaves an impression of noble 
unselfishness in the would-be reformers 
of their country, but at the same time of 
complete failure. Canon MacColl and 
Mr. J. Horace Round engage in an en- 
counter (without gloves) over the mean- 
ing of ‘established by law ”’ as applied to 
the Church of England, and their vigorous 
polemic is followed by a much more 
peaceful article by the Countess Marti- 
nengo Cesaresco on “ Nature in the last 
Latin Poets,” giving pleasant glimpses of 
genuine delight in natural beauty in such 
poets as Ausonius and Claudian, during 
the period of transition from the old 
Paganism to the supremacy of Chris- 
tianity in the Roman Empire. The 
article on the ‘“‘Seven Senses of Fishes” 
is full of curious observation, and to the 
ordinary five senses adds an “electric 
dermal” and “magnetic dermal” sense, 
to account for the movements of fish in 
waters where other senses would seem in- 
sufficient for their guidance. How far 
these observations have been subjected to 
rigid scientific tests we do not know. What 
is sense and what is instinct may not be 
so easy to determine. 

In the Nineteenth Century there are two 
articles to which we should be glad to call 
special attention, that on “The Casus 
Belli in South Africa,’ by Mr. Edmund 
Robertson, M.P., and Colonel Elsdale’s 
examination of the question, ‘‘ Why are 
our brains deteriorating ?” 

Mr. Robertson strongly controverts, and 
with soundly reasoned arguments, the plea 
of Sir Sidney Shippard’s article in the last 
number of the Review, and concludes that 
“however strongly we may condemn the 
mismanaged administration of the Trans- 
vaal, and however deeply we may sympa- 
thise with its victims, we agree with Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman in holding 
that there had not been and there is not 
now any occasion for warlike action, or 
even for military preparations.” 

Colonel Hlsdale finds reason for the 
deterioration of the brains of our people 
in overpressure and the constant excessive 
demand for receptivity, which must ex- 
haust the brain and take from its creative 
power. There is too much now to be 
acquired, and not sufficient time or energy 
left for original effort. As signs of de- 
generacy he notes the modern incapacity 
to attend to long sermons and to read 
serious books. 


reader by arguing at length that the net 
result and outcome of this style of reading 
is destructive of all real brain power, for 
which the habit of steady and sustained 
thought is a fundamental requisite. 

The besetting tendency of the day, it is 
urged, is towards dispersion and dissipa- 
tion of brain energy, which is diametri- 
cally opposed to that steady concentration 
of mind and purpose which is required 
for the: production of any really eminent 
and original work. To counteract this 
destructive tendency, the engrossing 
claims of mammon-worship must be re- 
stricted. Men must learn to be content 
with fewer possessions and simpler habits, 
and must secure greater leisure for inde- 
pendent lifeand thought. Colonel Elsdale 
thinks that perhaps a great war will be 
needed to compel men to nobler modes of 
life. We would look rather for a great 
religious awakening to destroy the sordid 
bent of modern life and to open fresh 
visions of what is really worthy of our 
manhood’s best endeavour. 


+> 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


[To PusuisHers.—All Books, &c., sent to THE 
Inquirer will be acknowledged under this head, with 
name of publisher and price, if supplied. The neces- 
sities of our space, however, compel us to limit the 
number selected for critical notice and review, ] 


‘ ne Ehymes. 1s. (Ideal Publishing 
0. 

Life and Letters of Hrasmus. 
A. Froude. 3s. 6d. (Longmans.) 

The Most Interesting House in War- 
rington. By H. 8. Page. 6d. (Sunrise 
Publishing Co., Warrington.) 

Servants of All. By Bramwell Booth. 
(Queen Victoria-street, E.C.) 

England and the Transvaal: The Case 
for Intervention. 6d. (Grosvenor Press, 
59, Chancery-lane.) 

Through Unseen Paths. 
Harrison. 6s. 

South Coast 
Fleet-street.) 

Proceedings of the Society for Psychical 
Research. Vol. XIV. Part XXXV. 5s. 
(Kegan Paul:) 

Benscliff Ballads and Other Poems. 
By F. J. Mott. 2s. 6d. (Gay and Bird.) 

Sunday Magazine, Good Words, Cornhill, 
Open Court, Contemporary, Nineteenth 
Century, Scribner’s, Expositor, Bookman. 


By J. 


Ry K. £. 
(Sonnenschein. ) 


Quarterly. 2d. (80, 


Iv is difficult to ignore that of which 
both heart and head are full, very difficult, 
very wearisome, very painful, but not 
impossible. Make free use of the spell. 
Work, work, till your brain is so over- 
wrought it cannot think, your body so 
tired it must rest or die. Pray, humbly, 
confidingly, sadly, like the publican, while 
your eyes can hardly keep open, your 
hands droop helpless by your side, and 
your sleep shall be sound, holy, unhaunted, 
so that with to-morrow’s light you may 
rise to the unremitting task once”more. 
Do not hope you are to gain the victory 
in a day. It may take months, it may 
take years. Inch by inch, and step by 
step the battle must befought. Over and 
over again- you will be worsted and give 
ground; but do not therefore yield. 
Resolve never to be driven back quite so 
far as you have advanced. Imperceptibly 
the foe becomes weaker, while you are 
gaining strength— Whyte Melville. 


The degeneracy is just as marked in the 
case of newspaper reading as in that of 
sermons. Tit Bits and a whole flood of 
similar papers following on the marked gue- 
cess of Tit Bits, are a symptom and out- 
growth of this mental impatience and 
unrest which again they tend strongly to 
aggravate or to produce. The root idea of 
all these journals appears to be that the 
mind of the reader must not bes occupied 
and his attention strained over any subject 
for more than one minute, or at the outside 
say a minute and a quarter. The flood of 
this pernicious hop-skip-and-jump style of 
literature is increasing toa most lamentable 
extent. I need not insult my intelligent 
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FUNERAL OF SIR PHILIP 
MANFIELD. 


Tue funeral of Sir Philip Manfield 
took place at the Northampton cemetery 
on Thursday week, and was of a public 
character. Flags were at half mast on 
the Town Hall, and on the Conservative 
and Liberal clubs, and the long route from 
the Town Hall to Redlands and again to 
the cemetery was thickly lined with people. 
The Mayor and Corporation were accom- 
panied by Mr. H. Labouchere, M.P., the 
Right Hon. C. R. Spencer, and many 
representatives of other public bodies, and 
of the charities of Northampton, as well 
as of other religious bodies and personal 
friends. jThe service in the cemetery 
chapel and at the grave-side was con- 
ducted by the Rev. John Byles, minister 
of Kettering-road Church, who delivered a 
short address, by the grave. 

They were all bound together that day, 
he said, by the common sense of a great 
sorrow and a great loss. He did not think 
that there was a man there who did not 
feel that in Sir Philip Manfield he had 
lost a friend. It was a great sorrow and 
a great loss, but he felt there was another 
side to it, aud they ought to be bound 
together by a common sense of a great gift 
God had given them in the past, and of 
the great memory which still remained to 
them. God gave a great gift to the town 
when Philip Manfield entered it sixty 
years ago, although no one who saw him 
knew it; and by his integrity, upright- 
ness, thoughtfulness for others, and the 
purity of his whole life ke had uplifted 
the life of that place. Let them pray 
God that for years to come his beauti- 
ful example might be remembered and his 
beautiful spirit continued in the minds of 
those who thought of him. It was a great 
gift to the little Christian community to 
which he came, and to which he was ever 
Joyal, which he and his had enriched so 
beautifully with their wealth, but far 
more than that with the wealth of bright 
example, Christian spirit, and service of 
devotion. How great a gift he was to the 
home and family which was now so 
sorely stricken it was not for him to, say. 
God had been good in giving them such 
a life, and such a memory, and all they 
could do over that open grave was to 
pledge themselves, in God’s sight, and in 
sight of one another, to live lives worthy 
of so good an example, and animated by 
so high principles. Sir Philip had 
re-joined her who such a short time ago 
was taken from him, and though none of 
them could pieree the veil, they were quite 
sure it was well with them all. The 
address concluded with some verses from 
Whittier’s poem, “The Eternal Good- 
ness.” 

Owing to theabsence from home of so 
many members of the congregation, the 
memorial service at Kettering-road Church 
is postponed, and will probably be held on 
the first Sunday in September. 


At the close of the morning sermon in 
Kettering-road Church, last Sunday, the 
Rey. Alexander ©. Henderson, B.D., who 
was preaching, said :— 

“Dear friends,—In the week that has 
gone by one has departed from your 
midst who spent his life in doing good. 
This church, this town, this country, and 
the world at large, will be the poorer, 


because of the loss you have sustained. 
Sir Philip Manfield was a universal 
favourite. He assisted every good work 
and every deserving institution in the 
town. His kindly actions and his sym- 
pathetic words will never fade from the 
memory of this generation. 

“The building in which we are assem- 
bled is a noble monument to his gene- 
rosity. For, as you are aware, Sir Philip 
and Lady Manfield bought the ground, 
built the church, and presented it to the 
congregation perfectly free. This is only 


one out of a thousand instances of the 


Christ-like actions they performed. Their 
lives were spent in scattering sunshine, 
and the sunshine was reflected back again 
upon themselves. ‘When a human being 
dies,’ exclaimed an ancient prophet, ‘men 
ask, ‘‘ What property has he left behind 
him?” But angels ask, “What good 
deeds has he sent before him?”’ And 
our own scriptures express the thought in 
the following terms :—‘ Blessed are the 
dead who die in the Lord. Yea, saith 
the Spirit, that they may rest from their 
labours, and their works do follow them.’ 
May it be yours and mine to follow in the 
footsteps of such good men, as they weie 
followers of -Jesus Christ, so that, when 
our last summons shall arrive, we, too, 
may approach the termination of our 


journey with a calm and unfaltering hope. 


‘ Why should we count our lives by years, 
Since years are short and pass away, 
Or why by fortune’s smiles and tears, 
Since tears are vain, and smiles decay ? 


‘Oh! count by virtues! These shall last 
When life’s lame-footed race is o’er, 
And these, when earthly joys are past, 
May cheer us on a brighter shore. 


Amen.’ ”’ 
SS 


MR. DAVID JENKINS. 
By the death of Mr. David Jenkins, 


Blaenwaunganvl, the Unitarian cause in 
Wales has lost a notable and faithful 
adherent. Mr. Jenkins belonged to a 
family who have been Unitarians for 
generations, aud who have always been 
faithful standard-bearers of the faith 
everywhere spoken against; and our 
departed friend worthily sustained their 
reputation in this respect throughout his 
long life. For many years—during the 
greater part of the Rev. Thos. Thomas’s 
ministry, between whom and-him there 
existed a deep and lasting friendship—he 
acted as deacon and treasurer of the con- 
gregation at Capel-y-groes. When Mr. 
Thomas retired some years ago from 
the active work of the ministry, Mr. 
Jenkins, owing to indifferent health and 
infirmities of age, also relinquished the 
duties connected with his two offices, 
which have since been faithfully performed 
by a member of the family. But to the 
end he continued to manifest the same 
interest in the welfare of the congregation 
as well as in that of the Unitarian cause in 
general. Mr. Jenkins was 


tion peculiar to Welsh poetry, he was 
almost without a rival. 

For many years he acted as guardian 
for his parish, and it was the testimony of 
those who had the privilege to sit with 
him that he was one of the best of 
guardians. Mr. Jenkins has left behind 
him five sons and three daughters. Two 
of his sons are Unitarian ministers—viz., 


a man of 
superior mental attainments, and was a 
‘| poet of no mean order; and in the com- 
position of an Hnglyn, a kind of composi- 


the Rev. E. E. Jenkins, who succeeded 
Mr. Thomas at Capel-y-groes, but who 
has just resigned his charge with the 
object of undergoing a further course of. 


study at Manchester College, Oxford, and 


the Rev. J. E. Jenkins, minister at Dow- 
lais. The large concourse that attended - 
the funeral—the cortege being about a 
mile long—was sufficient evidence in itself 
of the deep and sincere respect in which 
Mr. Jenkins was held by the wide circle 
of his acquaintance. The service was 
under the supervision of his old friend, 
the Rev. T. Thomas, by whom a suitable 
sermon was preached in the house. All of 
our Cardiganshire ministers were present, 
and most of them took part in the service 
either at the house or at Capel-y-groes. 


THE GOLDEN SUNSKT. — 


Tux golden sea its mirror spreads 
Beneath the golden skies, 

And but a narrow strip between 
Of earth and shadow hes. 


The cloud-like cliffs, the cliff-like clouds, 
Dissolved in glory float, 

And midway of the radiant floods 
Hangs silently the boat. 


The sea is but another sky, 
The sky a sea as well ; : 
And which is earth and which is heaven 
The eye can scarcely tell. 


So when for me life’s latest hour 
Soft passes to its end, 

May glory born of earth and heavens 
The earth and heaven blend ; 


Flocded with light the spirit float, 
With silent rapture glow, 
Till where earth ends and heaven begins, 
The soul can scarcely know. 
SamvuEL LonGFELLOW. 


SENECTUS DIADEMATE DIGNA. 


QurEeNn Victoria. Born 1819. 


Sorely bereaved while yet thy life wags 
young, : 
A crown of sorrows thou hast had to 
wear ; 
Yet ever have thy people been thy care, 
Who o’er that head have crowns of bless- 
ing hung. 


Kine Curristian LX. Born 1818. 


Worthy forefather of our kings to be, 
Whose son as monarch sons of Atheng 
own, 
Whose grandson, seeking Peace, honours 
the throne 
Of all the Russias—Europe honours thee. 


Emperor Francis JosepH. Born 1830, 


Wise to retrieve the errors of the past 
And sow the seeds of hberty and light 
Where darkness dwelt, wise also to 

unite 

Discordant hearts, long may that wisdom 

last ! 


' Kine Oscar II. Born 1829. 


Scholar and artist, twas a soldier’s sword 
That made thy line illustrious, but thou 
Dost wear Apollo’s laurels on thy brow, 

A king no less than Bernadotte adored. 

R. Bruce Boswetu. 


Maw considereth the deeds, but God. 
weigheth the 
Kempis, 


Ss 


intention. — Thomas @ 


x 


- Of endless agitation. 


Pious beyond the 


_ philosophy ? 
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THE INWARD LIFE. 


Listzn to Wordsworth speaking of the 
brook that the poet and the painter 
sought : 


“Tf wish were mine some type of thee to 


view 2. : 
Thee and not thee thyself, I would not do 
Like Grecian artists— 

No Naiad shouldst thou be— 

It seems the Eternal Soul is clothed in 

thee i 
With purer robes than those of flesh and 

- blood, 

And hath bestowed on thee a safer good, 


- Unwearied joy, and life without its 


cares.” 


Then transferring in another place the 
same thought from one object to all ob- 


- jects, he sees in the whole universe the 
-revealer of God to Man—the great Hvange- 


list to Man. 

“JT have seen ’—the lines are well known— 
« A curious child, who dwelt upon a tract 
Of inland ground, applying to his ear 
The convolutions of a smooth-lipped shell. 
To which, in silence hushed, his very soul 


Listened intensely; and his countenance 


soon 
Brightened with joy ; for from within were 
_ heard 
Murmurings, whereby the monitor ex- 
pressed 


Mysterious union with its native sea. 

Even such a shell the universe itself 

Is to the ear of Faith; and there are 
times, 

I doubt not, when to you it doth impart 

Authentic tidings of invisible things ; 

Of ebb and flow, and ever-during power ; 

And central peace, subsisting at the heart 

Here you stand, 

Adore, and worship, when you know it 
not ; 

intention of your 

_ thought ; 
Devout above the meaning of your will.” 


It is God, then, who unites Nature to us, 
and directs her teaching; it is His life 
acting on. ours. 

But in order to be able to receive her 
training there must be certain qualities in 
us. What are these in Wordsworth’s 
They are the qualities of 
the child. The first is the simple -heart 


which loves and to which the world is 


sweet, it knows not why. We then 
accord the measure of our hearts to the 
music of His power who attunes the 
world to love ; and loving things we 
know them. 


Another quality which fits us to receive 
the training of Nature is reverence, the 
food and source of admiration. The 
scornful spirit is the blind — spirit 
and the unthoughtful one; and to its 
blindness Nature displays in vain 
her beauty, and Man his wonderful life. 
~... But he who bends in loving 
reverence before the beauty and majesty of 
the universe, receives its teaching at every 

ore. 5 

But of all qualities, the two most 
necessary are purity of heart and 
unworldliness of character, and in Words- 
worth’s thought they mingled into one, 


What he had unconsciously felt as a 
boy became at last conscious possession ; 
hhe realised that all Nature was one great 


organic Being, with whom he could com- 


mune through the means of love, who 
directly communed with him, and whose 
ceaseless prayer and anthem was the 
adoration and love of God. 


Thus while the days flew by and years 
passed on, 

From Nature and her over-flowing soul, 

I had received so much that all my 
thoughts 

Were steeped in feeling. 
then 

Contented, when with bliss ineffable 

{felt the sentiment of Being spread 

O’er pet: moves and all that seemeth 
still ; 

O’er all that, lost beyond the reach of 
thought 

And human knowledge, to the human eye 

Invisible, yet liveth to the heart. 

Wonder not 

If high the transport, great the joy I 
felt, 

Communing in this sort through earth 
and heaven 


I was only 


With every form of creature, as it looked 


Towards the Uncreated with a counten- 
ance ; 

Of adoration, with an eye of love. 

One song they sang, and it was audible, 

Most audible, then, when the fleshly ear, 

O’ercome by humblest prelude of that 
strain, : 

Forgot her functions, and slept undis- 
turbed. ae 

It is a wonderful picture of a youthful 


‘life—this young and solitary creature, 


living in communion only with the Being 
of the World, in a world which only lived 
to him and to God who sees the heart.— 
Stopford A. Brooke, Theology in the Eing- 
lish Poets. 


THE CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


_—_~+—— 


I witu keep my promise made last week, 
and now introduce you to another member 
of our little househcld. “ Jack” is 
sitting on the top step leading to the 
cottage door. All the land, both hill and 
valley, that spreads in front belongs to 
him, and he seems to find the greatest 
eratification in surveying his domain, for 
he sits for hours, overlooking it with great 
gravity, and as much dignity as a small 
white dog can command. He allows 
people to walk on his grounds, provided 
they keep at a respectful distance, unless, 
indeed, they bear a basket, and then he 
becomes noisy and insolent, and barks loud 
and long. As the basket carrier comes 
nearer, so does Jack’s voice rise in 
vehemence, so that, unless we insist on 
his silence and retreat, our negotiations 
with the pedlar are conducted with a con- 
siderable space of ground between us. 

Now, Jack, you will remember “ our 
children” who were here last August ? 
Jack rises politely, and wags his tail with 
sufficient, but not excessive cordiality, just 
enough to greet his master’s guests. 

You will recollect, Jack, the walks we 
had together last year—and our picnic— 
and the sandwiches ?—and at the words 
“picnic,” “sandwiches,” Master Jack’s 
brown eyes twinkle with a most friendly 
expression, and his tail wags rapidly. 

Off he trots to the head of the pro- 
cession, as much as to say,‘ Now come with 
me, put yourself in my charge, Pll show 
you all the sights worth seeing.” 

No, no, Jack, I know from experience 
what your personally conducted excursions 


amount to. You would scamper over a 
few fields, and then without any apology 
for leaving your guests, suddenly dart 
into a wood, and then would follow a 
scurrying of big rabbits and little rabbits 
into their holes, and an excited little dog 
rushing about after them. Then if we 
had patience to wait, in an hour, or may 
be a good deal longer, a tired, dirt-stained, 
disreputable dog would come out of the 
wood, and say: “ Haven’t we had a truly 
delightful time? Suppose we go home 
for rest and a little refreshment.” 

This is a curious old Village street we 
are walking through, the cottages are nove 
of them alike, and are “ plopped down” in 
the most higgledy piggledy fashion. Some 
front the street, some have their backs to 
it, and some again are end on to it. Many 
of the cottages come right on the street, 
whilst others again are almost hidden away 
in a big garden. Our village on the whole 
rather looksas if a humorous giant had said 
to himself, ‘“‘ Ah, here is a mile and a-half 
of cottages to be sown.” Then, taking his 
huge pickaxe, he scratched out a long 
furrow-like road on the hillside, not very 
straight, mind you, and dipping his hand 
into an immense sack, labelled “ Mixed 
and assorted cottages,” he sprinkled a few 
by the road sides, Walking on a few 
strides he sprinkles a few more, and so on 
till the mile and a-half of road is all “ set,” 
when finding that he has a dozen or so 
cottages still in his sack, some of them 
rather damaged, he throws these broadcast 
up hilland down dale. For some peculiar 
reason our church and _ schools fly off 
further than usual,*and stand by them- 
selves quite half-a-mile from the village. 

It may interest you children to know 
that our village children who attend the 
dayschool get a medal if they are never 
absent once or late once during a whole 
year. It speaks well for them, and for their 
teachers too, that many of the children 
have earned two, three, and four medals, 
and a certain little Grace has no less than 
five. That means a good deal, does it not, 
when half-a-day’s absence, from illness or 
any cause, or five minutes’ delay, amounts 
to losing that year’s medal? One day 
last November such a quantity of rain 
fell that many of our roads were flooded, 
and the water in the road between the 
school and the village was so deep that the 
farmers had to send carts to bring their 
little ones away. 

I was writing a few sentences back 
about a giant. Well, there was once a 
giant really lived in this valley. No doubt 
there is a good deal of legend and exag- 
geration in the tales told of him ; but still 
there was a great, strong man. His name 
was Hugh Hird, and he is said to have 
once lifted a beam or tree trunk that ten 
men had failed to lift. Another time he, 
single-handed, drove off a party of maraud- 
ing Scots. His fame spread and at last 
reached the Court, and he was sent for to 
exhibit his huge powers before the King. 
Alas, Royal favour did not do him any 
good, for we are informed that excessive 
eating and luxurious living brought his 
days to an earlyend. We havea memory 
of him still in our valley, as a mansion 
and a large wood still commemorate his 
name. EVs. Ce 


THERE is no beautifier of complexion, or 
form, or behaviour like the wish to 
scatter joy and not pain around us,— 
Emerson, 
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THE IDEAL OF LIBERAL 
,ELIGION. 


“Tr is a noteworthy experience,” 
says the Rev. Samuen M. Croruers in 
the current number of the New World, 
‘to turn from the columns of ‘ Church 
news’ in a denominational newspaper 
to Hooxer’s ‘Kcclesiastical Polity.’ ” 
In the various items of Church news 
one may find abundant evidence of 
healthy activity, and yet there may be 
some lack of a sense of unity and con- 
tinuity, the dignity of a great work 
worthily performed, while in Hooker 
there is a noble ideal of the Church 
worthily presented, as claiming the 
veneration and the loyal service of one 
generation after another. Such is the 
contrast with which Mr. Croruers 
opens his striking article on “ History, 
a Teacher of Liberal Religion.” Our 
interest is at once awakened, and it 
does not flag until we have reached the 
end of the argument, in which it is 
shown that there is a yet nobler ideal 
than that of the great ecclesiastic. 

The value of the historic sense is 
strongly emphasised, and the example 
of Dean Stanuey is quoted, who ‘ stood 
always in sympathetic relations with a 
glorious past,” and ‘ gloried in that 
heritage which his generous spirit 
always sought to make broader.” But 
among liberals in religion that historic 
sense appears to be too often lacking, 
and those who waken to a sense of the 
need of it, amid a too pronounced 
independency and individualism, are 
apt to feel that they must give up their 
liberalism and seek the shelter of some 
historic Church. Such, however, is by 
no means the practical inference Mr. 
Croruers would have them draw, 


The thesis which I would defend is 
that, without giving up a particle of our 
freedom, but rather by more generously 
using it, it is possible for us to enjoy the 
enrichment and enlargement that come to 
those who belong to a_ great historic 
movement. I would go further and say 
that the tendency of serious historical 
study is to show that those Churches 
which insist most strenuously on liberty 
and reason are in the main stream. The 
current on which they float flows by the 
most sacred and the most memorable 
spots. Instead of seeking an “ historic 
Church,” the believer in a liberal religion 
should seek to understand the noble his- 
tory of that movement to which he 
already belongs. 


And Mr. Croruers then proceeds to 
show how the historical method, when 
thoroughly carried out, quickly makes 
an end of the exclusive pretensions of 
any separate Church, opening a wider 
outlook and furnishing a loftier ideal, 
since ‘“‘the history of Christianity 
becomes the history of the gradual 
awakening to great spiritual facts, 
ideals, and duties,’’ which can be con- 
fined within no ecclesiastical limits. 


Tbe liberal minister, so far from being 


shut off from the: inspirations of history, 


ought above all others to rejoice in them. 
Let me indicate some of the ways by which 
he may be helped by the historical habit 
of mind. In the first place it will help 
him to understand the scope of the move- 
ment to which he belongs. Let him inter- 
pret his position in the most radical way. 
He does not depend upon tradition for 
authority. He protests against many of 
the doctrines of those who went before 
him. He is-pledged to intellectual and 
spiritual independence. He believes in 
the direct access of each soul to God 
Liberal religion is not like the Levitical 
priesthood, priding itself on its unbroken 
outward form. It is a Melchisedee “ with- 
out father, without mother, without 
genealogy.” Very well! but before we 
jump at the conclusion that it has no his- 
torical significance, let us finish the text 
and follow its suggestiveness—‘“ having 
neither beginning of days nor end of life, 
but made like unto the Son of God, 
abideth a priest continually.” So far as 
one believes in a religion that grows out 
of spiritual experience, he has come to 
something which through all changes of 
form abideth continually. We cannot 
point to any one period and say, That was 
the beginning of it ; for even then it was 
old. We cannot say, at any time, This is 
the end of it; for still its voice is the voice 
of youth and of the morning. If the soul 
has now any direct access to God, it must 
always have had it, and that is the supreme 
historic fact in regard to religion. The 
spiritual reality must antedate any formal 
expression of it. The continuity 
of religion must of necessity be a spiritual 
continuity. Its line of descent may not 
be traced by the antiquarian, but by the 
man of insight. 


Thus the members of a Free Church, 
although their ecclesiastical connec- 
tions may be of the humblest, and they 
may seem to stand isolated among the 
great historic Churches of the world, 
have really -a place in the greatest 
fellowship of all, and they do well to 
be mindful of the fact. They stand in 


the direct line of descent from the 
great champions of spiritual freedom 
in every age, and are members of the 
one great Church of the Spirit. Not 
with the famous ecclesiastics, but with 
the saints and seers do they desire, 
and have they the right, to claim kin- 
ship. Heart answers to heart, and 
spirit to spirit. The boundaries of the 
separate Churches do not hinder them, 
but in the Catholic Communion of the 
children of Gop they thankfully learn 
of all who have had insight into 
Divine things and have manifested 


graces of the heavenly life; humbly 


they take their place in that fellowship, 
yet with a humility which exalts in the 
sense of a great and sacred calling, and 
summons to unflinching service. 

They who so understand the mean- 
ing of religion are untroubled by 
ecclesiastical anathemas. Others may 
refuse to learn of them what measure 


of truth and of divine grace they . 


might have to share with brethren of 
other nurture; but they will learn of 
all, even of those who shut them out 
with the sternest condemnation. By 
the help of historic insight they may 
learn to appreciate the different phases 
of religious development in the past, 
and so to see into the heart of those 
forms of religion in the present with 
which it is most difficult to have any 
sympathy. This thought is most 


admirably worked out by Mr. CrorHsrs, 


who trages various stages of develop- 
ment in the past, and shows how it 
was fear which built the barriers to 
progress, while only the love which 
easteth out fear can destroy them. 

The religious history for which I plead 
is something more than _ ecclesiastical 
history; it 1s the history of the actual 
growth of the religious sentiment. Only 
in the religious sentiment can it find its 
line of continuity. It is the history of 
the desires and ideals of the heart. We 
must learn to recognise them in their 
faint beginnings, amid the grossness and 
wretchedness of primitive life. And we 
must learn to recognise them in our own 
day as they overflow the ecclesiastical 
banks and broaden into the varied activi- 
ties of secular life. 


It will thus be seen how the ideal of 
each historic Church, even the greatest 
and most venerable, is merged in some- 
thing greater, which is the inheritance 
of those who are content with nothing 
less than the freedom of the Spirit and 
the fellowship of all humble seekers of 
the light and truth of Gop, and doers 
of the will of the Farner who is in 
heaven. 


One of the main seats of our weakness 
lies in the notion that what we do at ‘the 
moment cannot matter much; for that we 
shall be able to alter and mend and patch 
it just as we like by-and-by.—Hare. 

THERE is surely a nobler Catholicism 
than this, one not of Rome, but of man, 
based, not on the excommunication of the 
reason, but on the reconciliation of the 
whole nature, intellect, conscience, heart, 
will, to God and His truth.—A. M. Foair- 
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THOUGHTS FROM 
I.—Asgstst. 


BY THE REV. EDGAR I. FRIPP, B.A., 
MINISTER OF ALL SOULS’ CHURCH, BELFAST. 


ITALY. 


“Sell that ye have, and gwe alms; pro- 
vide yourselves bags which wax not old, a 
treasure in the heavens that faileth not, 
where no thief approacheth, neither moth 
corrupteth.”—Luke wii. 33. 


A Lrperau Christian travelling in Italy 
cannot fail, I think, to be impressed both 
with the marvellous works of Roman 
Catholicism in the past and with its 
inadequacy for the present. In these 
sermons I shall only incidentally touch on 
the latter. It is sufficiently obvious. 
Whatever vitality Romanism may have in 
_ this country—and it has considerable—it 
seems nearly exhausted on its native soil. 
More and more the educated hold aloof 
from it; and of those who attend its 
services, many appear to do so rather 
from habit or a sense of duty than affec- 
tion. A few weeks ago, ina great Floren- 
tine church, where Savonarola used to 
move a gifted and learned multitude, I 
heard a priest endeavouring to interest a 
handful of people without the least visible 
effect; while in the suppressed monastery 
next door, now used as a museum, a crowd 
of visitors, from all parts of the world, 
studied the frescoes of Fra Angelico. 
Italy is now weak among the nations. 
She is enfeebled by division, debt, bad 
government, and a discredited priesthood ; 
but in the thirteenth, fourteenth, and 
fifteenth centuries, she was the leading 
country in Hurope, a land inspired by 


great faith and quick with spiritual 
energies, the home of many of the 
fairest of the sons of men; the 


dwelling-place of poets, artists, preachers, 
thinkers, warriors, and statesmen. This 
is the life I want to speak about. I want, 
if I can, to make you feel how great and 
beautiful it was, and how religion was the 
chief secret of it all—as it ever must be 
of whatever is supremely noble and 
lovely. 

I will begin, then, by saying that reli- 
gion, by which I mean love for God and 
love for man as the child of God, in a 
form enthusiastically approved by the 
best thought and experience of the time, 
was the starting-point of the great story 
of the later medieval and early renais- 
sance Italy. Christendom had done little 
for many years, and Europe was full of 
bloodshed, tyranny, and sensuality, when 
the Spirit of God breathed upon His 
Church, and in the hearts of two men of 
genius who rose up aud vowed that there 
should be a change. One was the Spaniard 
Dominic; the other was an _ Italian, 
Francis of Assisi. Almost simultaneously, 
at the beginning of the thirteenth century 
—when King John was on the throne of 
England, and princes as bad as he ruled 


many parts of the Continent—they 
founded their famous orders of the 
Friars. Their, common enemy was 


paganism in Church and State. Dominic, 
a scholar, a man of great intellectual force, 
was roused by the unbelief, ignorance, and 
cynicism of both clergy and laity. The 
papacy, then at its height, was little more 
than a political power which defended the 
faith by fireand sword. Dominic declared 
that the evil must be met by zeal and 
holiness, and the opposing of ‘truth to 
falsehood. His followers were not to be 
as the monks, who had ceased to preach 


and degenerated into hermit landowners, 
but “ brethren ””—“fratres” or “friars” 
—to one another and to the world, 
preachers ofthe W ord of Life and dependent 
on those among whom they laboured. It 
was thesame with the Franciscans, only 
these, calling themselves by the name 
given to the serfs, Minori, made it their 
special work to fight selfishness, and were 
apostles of love among the poor rather 
than warriors for the truth. They became 
healers of the sick,-in body and soul, in 
the worst quarters of the medieval cities. 
With incredible rapidity both orders 


grew into vast missionary organi- 
sations. They crossed the Alps into 
France and Germany. As “ Black 
Friars” and “Grey Friars,” they ar- 


rived in London and Oxford in the days 
of their founders. In both places the 
Franciscans settled in the swampy fever- 
stricken districts inhabited by the poor. 
In Florence and Venice, and elsewhere, 
great Dominican and Franciscan churches 
still testify to the work of the two brother- 
hoods in the same town. The Francis- 
cans reached Florence in 1212, the Domi- 
nicans in 1220, the former making their 
home, where they were frequently flooded 
out by the river, the latter at the opposite 
end of the city. By the year 1300—the 
date of the story of Dante’s ‘“ Divine 
Comedy ” ‘and! the turning-point of the 
Middle Ages—their preaching and teach- 
ing had wrought a transformation. 
Florence “ burst out into Christian poetry 
and architecture,” in the work of Arnolfo, 
Dante, and Giotto, which is still the 
wonder of the world. Of some of this 
work I hope to speak in later sermons. 
What I desire here to emphasise is its 
connection with the labours of Francis 
and Dominic. The Dominican church of 
St. Mary the New (Sta. Maria Novella), 
begun in 1279, when Dante was a youth 
of fourteen, and the Franciscan church of 
the Holy Cross (Santa Croce), commenced 
in 1294, when he was nine-and-twenty, 
bear witness to it. If you walk in these 
creat buildings you may feel yet, in some 
degree, how they affected Dante and his 
contemporaries. They are very plain, the 
work of men who had indeed departed 
from the original vow of poverty, 
but were still poor and had to beg 
nearly every penny of the cost; and 
they were built, it is evident, for a large 
and humble congregation. The Holy 
Cross, as we might expect of followers of 
St. Francis, is the plainest and perhaps 
the most wonderful. Its roof is like that 
of a barn, with open rafters. Its floor is 
of brick. Its windows are of a primitive 
form of Gothic—merely pairs of pointed 
slits with a round hole above. But 
most significant is the plan of the nave 
and transept. They forma headless cross, 
like the letter T. That is how the early 
Franciscans,* and perhaps St. Francis 
himself, pictured the crucifixion. Christ’s 
head, they thought, was bowed upon his 
breast in suffering, and nothing would 
be visible above the outstretched arms. 
Christianity to them was a message of 
suffering. The disciple must suffer, and 
must suffer physically. Without it the 
world could not besaved. Instead, there- 
fore, of a chancel in Holy Cross, there is a 
row of chambers or chapels along the east 
wall opening into the transepts, the one 
in the centre, larger than the rest, facing 


* As in Cimabue’s fresco in the upper church at 
Assisi, and that of Giotto at Padua. 


the nave, and serving for thealtar. These 
chapels seem to be a little later than the 
rest of the church, having stone-groined 
roofs and frescoes on the walls. Perhaps 
they were built by Giotto, who painted in 
one of them the story of St. Francis’ life, 
and portraits of the chief Franciscan 
saints—Louis I1X., Bishop Louis of 
Toulouse, Saint Clara, and- Princess 
Elizabeth of Thuringia (usually called 
after her birthplace St. Elizabeth of 


Hungary). 


Now Giotto’s frescoes in Florence and 
Assisi are the noblest record we have of 
St. Francis, except Dante’s poem. Dante 
and. Giotto, the two greatest men of their 
time, and close friends, were born within 
twelve years of each other, the former 
less than forty, the latter just over fifty, 
years after St. Francis’ death. They grew 
up under his influence, knew well the 
country where he lived, and paid him 
reverence in their art. Dante sets 
St. Francis in “ Paradise,” and praises 
him on the lips of the Dominican doctor, 
Thomas Aquinas, From the walls of 
Perugia, he tells us, we may see his 
birthplace—a spot on the steep slope of 
Mount Subasio, where (playing on the 
word Assisi) ascended upon the world 
a sun as glorious as that in the heavens, 
which almost from its rising began to 
comfort the earth. For, he continues 
(changing his poetic image), while still a 
youth, Francis broke with his rich father 
to marry a lady—a widow since Christ’s 
death—Dame Poverty; and, loving her 
more and more, he begat a family of sons 
who went barefooted and girded with the 
cord of lowliness. I went to Perugia 
with this passage in my mind, longing to 
see what Dante speaks of. And from the 
ancient fortifications, little changed since 
Dante’s day, I saw Assisi exactly as he 
describes it, on a mountain slope ten or 
twelve miles distant, its white stone 
standing out clear in the evening sun- 
shine. I shall never forget it. In a 
moment I seemed to be carried back into 
the old medizval world of the poet and 
the saint. But of this I shall say some- 
thing in a future sermon. 

Next day I went to Assisi. 

Here seven centuries ago, in the year 
1181, was born the son of Peter Bernar- 
done, a silk merchant. He was christened 
John, but his father, who traded with 
France, and, perhaps, had married a 
French lady, and encouraged the boy in 
the French tongue, called him his little 
“Frenchman” or “Francis.” In his 

outh he was a leader among the young 
bloods of the city, perhaps wild and 
prodigal, certainly romantic in tempera- 
ment. He took part in a scuffle between 
the men of Assisi and Perugia, who were 
divided in politics, and was imprisoned in 
Perugia fora twelvemonth. Later he was 
ouly prevented by an illness from following 
Walter of Brieune to Sicily. It was an age 
of crusades, love-courts, and troubadours, 
and we must think of young Francis as 
full of their spirit, seeking adventure in 
arms and a lover of the Song of Roland.* 


* © To a novice that weuld fain own a psalter the 
Blessed Francis made answer: Charlemagne, 
Roland and Oliver, and all the paladins and puissant 
men that were mighty in war, pursuing the pay- 
nims with sore sweat and travail even to the death, 
did achieve a victory over them worthy of all re- 
membrance, and at the last did themselves die in 
battle, holy martyrs for the faith of Christ ; yet 
now be there many that would fain receive honour 
and the praise of men for only telling the tale of 
the deeds they did. In like manner, even among 
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Nor shall we understand his religious 
career except as a form of knighthood. 
His conversion, his renunciation of the 
world, his brotherhood, his missionary 
enterprises have all the wilfulness and 
romantic daring of chivalry. He had a 
knight, named after Tancred, and a 
troubadour, in his first band, which he 
called his “ Knights of the Table Round,” 
sometimes ‘the Lord’s minstrels.” In 
playful moods, so strong was the old feel- 
ing, he would sometimes break out into 
French song and play on his staff as if it 
were a viol. 

Walter of Brienne died of wounds re- 
ceived in battle in 1205; and about this 
time Francis left home, abandoning his 
inheritance and even the clothes he had 
received from his father, to marry ‘“‘ the 
Lady Poverty,” as he said, and to serve 
his heavenly Master in the lazar-houses. 
Then, perhaps in search of health, he 
wandered among the Umbrian hills, in 
the beautiful soft landscape of Perugino’s 
pictures and the early paintings of 
Raphael, happy in his freedom, praying 
to be at one with Nature, and singing to 
the earth as his mother, and to the moon 
and stars and living creatures as his 
brothers and sisters. On his return to 
Assisi he settled ona spot, a short dis- 
tance from the town, near a bend of the 
stream, called Rivo Torto. He lived in a 
hole in the ground, wore a rough serge 
cloak tied with a piece of rope, walked 
without shoes, and did any ‘menial 
task, such as gathering olives or 
grapes, or beating walnut trees, for 
his bread, or, when he could not earn it, 
he begged it. He thus felt free, free to do 
good—to nurse lepers, to preach to the 
poor, to rebuke the rich, to make peace 
between enemies. His fame spread, and 
he made his, first disciple, one Bernard, a 
gentleman of Assisi, who had invited him 
to spend a night at his house. Curious to 
see the young fanatic at his devotions, he 
made him a bed in his own room, and lay 
down to watch him ; but to his astonish- 
ment the saint went to rest without saying 
his prayers. In the middle of the night, 
however, Bernard saw him kneeling on his 
bed, and heard him say in a low voice, 
with great earnestness, again and again, 
“My God, my God.” He said nothing 
more; but it changed Bernard’s curiosity 
to reverence, and next morning he said, 
“ Brother Francis, I am resolved wholly to 
leave the world and to follow thee in what- 
soever thou mayst bid me.” 

Soon others joined, twelve altogether, 
and they established the famous settle- 
ment on the Porzioncula, or Little Portion 
—a piece of land, with a ruined chapel of 
St. Mary of the Angels, near the Rivo 
Torto, given to them by the Benedictines 
of Mount Subasio. Taking the triple 
vow of Poverty, Chastity (Celibacy), and 


Obedience, and literally obeying the words | 


of Jesus to the disciples, “ Sell that thou 
hast and give to the poor,” they pledged 
themselves to make God their all, to 
“possess nothing, never to touch money,* 


ourselves many there be that are fain to receive 
praise and honour only by rehearsing and preaching 
the works that the saints did themselves achieve.”’ 
(“Mirror of Perfection,” iv., Sabatier and Evans, 
Nutt: a most interesting contemporary record ) 

* “The Blessed Francis reasoned with him [one 
of the brethren], and did chide him right bitterly for 
that he had touched the piece of money, and he 
commanded him to pick up the piece out of the 
locker with his mouth and carry it beyond the 
hedge of the place, and set it with his own rrouth 
on the dung of an ass,” (‘ Mirror of Perfection,” 


and to suffer pain for those in sin and 
wretchedness. é 

Deus meus et omnia was the first maxim 
of the order—“ My God, my all.” The 
Christian having God had no need of 
property. If God was his inheritance 
there was no terror of hunger or death. 
Having Him he had a Father and a 
Friend, and nothing that could happen to 
him from man or beast could be really an 
evil. 

But “the love of God is not idle” ran 
another of his principles. The religious 
life was not only contemplation and 
rapture. It did not mean retreat into 
comfortable monasteries from the wicked- 
ness and difficulty of the world, but con- 
flict with it. ‘He is not altogether 
good,” said St. Francis, “who cannot be 
good among the sinful.” : 

And this implies suffering and humilia- 
tion in obedience to the cross. So St. 
Francis perpetually taught the brethren, 
interpreting the truth in a manner that 
often astonished them, as it would 
astonish many who think they are good 
Christians now. 

One day he was walking to Assisi from 
Perugia with a brother Lee. It was wet 
and bitterly cold, and by road the 
distance is fifteen miles. With charac- 
teristic cheerfulness, and let it be noted, 
good humour—humour in some form or 
other is invariably found in very great 
men—he turned the conversation to the 
subject of joy. “ What is perfect joy?” he 
asked of his companion, who was trudging 
through the mud in front of him. “To be 
a saint?—No. To work miracles ?—No. 
To know all tongues and sciences, and the 
virtues of all herbs P—No. To preach so 
as to move infidels?—No. What then ? 
Why, to arrive home wet through and 
covered with mire, and to have the door 
slammed in your face as though you were 
a beggar or a thief, to be insulted and 
struck on the head and rolled in the 
snow, and—here the humour passes into 
noble spiritual earnestness—to feel some- 
thing of the pain of the blessed Jesus with- 
out impatience or reproach. That is per- 
fect joy.” 

Fine words, we may be tempted to say ; 
but with St. Francis, I believe, they were 
serious truth. His happiness and his 
wretchedness were almost wholly from 
within. The condition of his soul, not his 
circumstances, determined whether he was 
glad or miserable. 

For instance, having once harboured an 
evil thought unjustly of his disciple 
Bernard, he could find no peace until he 
had thrown himself on the ground, and 
made his wronged friend trample upon his 
throat and face. From such an incident 
we may gather some idea of the happiness 
he could feel in suffering for the good of 
others. 

Innumerable stories are told of his love. 
He literally interpreted the Gospel as for 
“all creatures.” Birds fed from his hand. 
He could make them sing to him. His 
words about the skylark are like the poem 
of Wordsworth: ‘“‘ When she soareth she 
doth praise God right sweetly, even as the 
good religious doth look down on earthly 
things, whose conversation is evermore in 
Heaven, and whose intent is always 
toward the praise of God.” Rabbits and 
hares would come to his feet as he sat 


xiv.) When St. Francis and the brethren earned a 
wage they always received it in kind, He insisted 
upon paying a rent, in the form of fish, for the 
Porzioncula, 


quietly in the woods. He tamed a wolf. 
In Rome, as a protest against her lordly, 
worldly spirit, he led a lamb through the 
streets. Once as he lay asleep a_ child 
tied himself to his girdle. “God,” he said 
“was so courteous,” sending rain and sun- 
shine to the evil as well.as the good; and 
in courtesy, in defiance of the brutal laws 
against criminals, he sent wine and bread 
to a gang of starving robbers. 

Very significant for its influence on 
Christian art, and particularly on Dante 
aud Giotto, is his love for Nature. He 
rejoiced in the sun and the moon, and the 
stars, the sky—in “ cloud or clear” *—the 
trees, the water,t flowers,{ rocks, and— 
of great interest to the student of Dante—. 
in fre. So beautiful did he think a flame 
that he always let a lamp or candle burn 
itself out. 
tinguish it.§ ; 

Such a life “falls like a stream of 
tender light across the darkness of the 
time.” No doubt it is easy to criti- 
cise it. St. Francis was a visionary 
and very superstitious. ~ Probably we 
could not accept many of his opinions, 
His insistence on celibacy was a very 
great mistake. He did not see that money, 
whatever its evils when unjustly distri- 
buted, was a gift of God to be righteously 
disposed, not abolished. We may find 
fault. with him for too literally obeying 


Jesus, as if to copy him rather than to live | 


in his spirit were the duty of the Christian. 
Sometimes, it must be confessed, his 
actions, as Hallam says, were hardly those 
of “a sane mind.” But, when all ig said, 
his character stands out among the noblest 
in history. Judged according to the ideas 
and sentiments of his own age,he is perhaps 
as near Jesus as any character in Christen- 
dom; while his grand earnestness, his 
mighty trust in God, his love for his fellow- 
beings are the secret of spiritual power in 
every age. When posterity shall judge 
usweshall be found to have our absurdities 
and fanaticisms—or, what is far worse, our 
drowsy, lazy pieties—and J fear we shall 
have little to show comparable with his 
spiritual insight and regenerating pas- 
sion. 

Ten years after the founding of the 
order, in 1219, he summoned a great 
assembly of the brothers at the Por- 
zioncula. Five thousand were present. 
They took a resolution to evangelise 
the world. From Assisi they set out in 
small companies, north, south, east, 
west; and St. Francis himself undertook 
the hardest task—the conversion of the 
arch foe of Christendom, the Sultan. 
They parted to meet again in Heaven, 
St. Francis expecting, hoping, to die a 
martyr. He stood before the Sultan 
and offered to go through fire to prove 


a ae nis ‘Lauds of the Creatures ” (‘‘ Mirror,” 
ERK 

+ ‘ Whensoever he did wash his hands he would 
make choice of such a place as that the water which 
fell should not be trodden by his feet.” (1bid, exviii.) 

{ “He told the brother that did the garden not to 
dig the whole of the ground for eatable herbs only, 
but to leave some part to produce the brethren 
flowers, for the love of Him who is” called ‘ the 
Flower of the Field’ and ‘ the Lily of the Valley.’ ” 
(Lbid.) : 


§ When St. Francis was about to be cauterised _ 


on the cheek to draw the inflammation from his 
eyes, ‘we that were wilh him,” says Leo, ‘‘did 
flee away for pity’ ; but he addressed the hot iron : 
“Brother Wire, noble and useful amongst other 
created things, be gracious unto me in this hour, 
seeing that of old I have loved thee, and yet will 
love thee, for love of Him who did create thee.” 


(“ Mirror,” cxv.) 


He had not the heart to ex-_ 
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his faith. But he failed. He returned 


- to Europe disappointed, weak in health, 


and his eyesight ruined. Yet in 1221 
he founded the third order (the second 
order for women had _ been 
lished under St. Clara in 1212) for lay 
people, married as well as unmarried, 


which by its three vows (1) to bear no. 


arms except in defence of Church and 
country, (2) to take no oaths, and, (3) to 
help the poor, struck at the root of 
the fealties and class distinctions of 
the feudal system and prepared for 
a new era. This last work of St. 
Francis was probably the greatest. It 
made missionaries of queens and kings, 
including Elizabeth of Hungary and the 
great Louis IX. of France. 

In 1224, worn out by fatigue and grow- 
ing blindness, St. Francis retired to a cell 
on Mount Alverna, nursed by four 
brethren, who afterwards told how he 
would lie in the open air in silent thought 
or “conversing with the birds and the 
lizards that came fearlessly about him, 
and how, such was his piety, marks 
appeared in his hands and feet and side 
like the wounds of Jesus! He recovered 
sufficiently to return to the Porzioncula 
and to make several missionary journeys 
riding on an- ass; but in 1226 his 
infirmities were so increased that he was 
told he would die. On hearing this he 
said, ‘‘ Welcome,. Sister Death!” In 
October he passed away, aged forty-five. 
According to his instructions he was 
taken into the town and buried on the 
hill of execution among malefactors. 

The visitor to Assisi may still see the 
Porzioncula. The chapel and cell of St. 
Francis are covered by a great church 
which encloses them. In the cloister- 
garden the thornless roses, which his dis- 
ciples took as a symbol of his gentleness, 
are sacredly cultivated by the few monks 
allowed to remain there. An hour’s walk 
up a steep white road leads to the town. 
At one edge of it stands a tall two-storied 
Gothic church, one of the earliest and most 
interesting Gothic churches in Italy. It 
was built by a Northern architect—of whom 
I shall speak again—over the saint’s 
grave, through the offerings of lovers of 
St. Francis in many parts of Hurope. 
Within the lower church, above the tomb, 
is a large stone roof richly painted on its 
inside by Giotto. In its four panels he has 
told the story of the Francician vow, 
after suggestions, it is said, of Dante ; 
and in one of these, cimbing the difficult 
hill of the pure in heart who shall see God, 
he has set Dante himself. 

Here is the central spot of Medieval 
Christianity, one of the holy places of the 
earth. 


Tue happiest heart that ever beat 
Was in some quiet breast 

That found the common daylight sweet, 
And left to heaven the rest. 


SV. Cheney. 


Eerss Cocoa Essence.—A Tuin Cocoa.—The 
choicest roasted nibs of the natural Cocoa, on being 
subjected to powerful hydraulic pressure, give forth 
their excess of oil, leaving for use a finely flavoured 
powder—a product which, when prepared with 
boiling water, has the consistence of tea, of which 
it is now with many, beneficially taking the place. 


Its active principle being a gentle nerve stimulant, 


supplies the needed energy without unduly exciting 
the system. Sold only in labelled tins, If unable 
to obtain it of your tradesman, a tin will be sent 
post free for 9 stamps.—James Epps and Co., Ltd., 
Homeopathic Chemists, London, : 
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OBJECT AND METHOD IN SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL THACHING.* 


BY THE REV. J. J. WRIGHT, 


Havine pictured at the outset an earnest 
young teacher who, conscious of some 
object in his daily work, wakes up, through 
partial failure, to the fact that he really 
does not know, but now sincerely wants 
to know, what object he has in his Sunday- 
school teaching, Mr. Wright said that one 
very definite and worthy object was to 
educate the children for futuré member- 
ship in the congregation. Yet there was 
a more immediate object than this, and 
the lecturer continued :— 

Preparation for membership in the con- 
gregation may take years. Meantime life 
is going on. And there is a character 
being made or marred in each boy and 
girl every week—every day. Here there 
is unique work for the Sunday-school. 
Its speciality is character-building. We 
have schools of music, schools of painting: 
the Sunday-school is the school of character. 
A constant and an essential object of the 
Sunday-school teacher is the building of 
character in young people. Books, know- 
ledge, facts, illustrations, are only material 
and scaffolding, of use only in the Sunday- 
schools as they go to build up character. 
It is the possible manhood and woman- 
hood of his, scholars that the Sunday- 
school teacher should always keep in 
mind. An admiration for the good, a fine 
regard for the truth, a love of duty—these 
are some of the things which Sunday- 
school lessons and teachings should excite 
and inspire. As yousee, it is character— 
it is character-building all the time. 

But now please notice that not even yet 
have we reached the most important object 
which may be aimed at in Sunday-school 
teaching. The supreme thing has not yet 
been named. Whatisit? In order most 
vividly to realise what this supreme object 
of Sunday-school teaching is, let me ask 
you now to think of the actual boy or girl 
who meets you in class. Look at him as 
he really is—flesh and blood, mind and 
soul. Take it for granted, as you safely 
may, that he loves the good and not the 
evil, that he would like to be good, that 
he does try! Why should he not? It 
would be unnatural if he didn’t! For you 
must not forget the elementary fact that 
your actual boy, though bodily he belongs 
to nature, yet spiritually he is, even he is 
a child of God. And that in no figura- 
tive sense. Really and essentially he is a 
son of God. That is, he is spirit of God’s 
spirit. Descended from God, so much 
God out of God—however hampered by 
body or hindered by environment—that 
boy, and every boy and girl, is of divine 
origin and descent; and hence his love of 
the good when he sees it, his admiration 
for noble deeds of duty when he hears of 
them, his faith in glorious possibilities— 
ali these things are natural to him, because 
he is essentially divine. 

But there are two other elementary 
facts to be remembered about your actual 
boy or girl. : 

(1) His character is necessarily imper- 
fect, in that he is only just beginning to 
make it; not bad, you observe, but im- 
perfect. What a rough block of marble 
is to the statuary to be made out of it, so 
is this young consciousness to the person- 
ality it will some day be. Out of all the 


* Part of a lecture at the Summer School for 


Sunday-school Teachers, at Oxford, July 5. 


past, and from God, this boy has only 
recently received a life—his life— himself, 
and he by no means understands it yet— 
much less does he know what to do 
with it. 

(2) And unlike the boy Jesus but like 

the boy Samuel, this boy may not yet 
“know the Lord.” Though a nature 
divine is his, though heavenly instincts are 
in him, the ordinary boy or girl cannot 
know without teaching what his highest 
nature relates him to and implies. This 
may be true, though all the time he or she, 
under the training of parents or others, is, 
on the whole, obedient, faithful, truthful, 
kindly. 
_ Look again now at the actual boy or girl 
in your class. Think of him or her as they 
will be on Monday and Tuesday, and 
through the week, in their homes, in the 
streets, at their day-school, or in their 
workshop. Think what a week’s life means 
to these boys and girls, the push and pull 
of it all, among all kinds of companions, 
among all sorts of men and women. It is 
fairly easy for young human nature to be 
good in good company. It is not hard to 
be not evil in easy circumstances. Boys 
and girls in their homes, with their 
parents, are, as a rule, kept from serious 
evil, They are surrounded by an autho- 
rity, a love, a law of suggestion, a spirit, 
which, as a rule, are in favour of the good. 
It is somewhat the same when those boys 
or girls are with you as their teacher, 
whether in class or otherwise. ‘Their sur- 
roundings support and vitalise the good 
that is in them. 

But follow this boy through his work on 
Monday—this errand boy, this office boy, 
this mill boy, this pit boy. Follow this 
shop girl, this mill girl, this warehouse 
girl. Note how changed are their sur- 
roundings then. Many a Sunday-school 
teacher would scarcely know his scholars 
if he saw them amid their every-day sur- 
roundings. They are so altered, they look 
like a picture out of its frame and in an 
unusual place. Mark you, I do not mean 
to say that in passing from their homes 
and Sunday-schools these boys and girls 
necessarily enter into evil surroundings. 
By no means. Shops and mills and offices 
and other such places are centres of hard 
work, not centres of evil. There is often 
no time for either good or evil in them. 
But my point is this: that your boy or 
girl hasn’t got you, hasn’t got teacher or 
parent with him when he goes out into the 
busy world. He goes alone, alone into new 
surroundings—into glorious, into terrible 
possibilities. And he carries with him 
into those new surroundings just what he 
is. So much character as he has is now 
going to be tested. Human forces, such as 
he has never dreamt of, will play upon his 
young life on all sides to try him. And 
remember he is alone. He is out of the 
haven, on the open sea. 

This may be just at a time, too, when 
there are natural forces waking up within 
himself which surprise him, which he does 
not understand, which he hardly knows 
what to do with or how to manage. And 
thesame thing istrue of yourgil. Think of 
this young life—this dynamo—this more 
than dynamite of possibilities! Our 
noblest citizens, our vilest criminals, are 
made out of such lives! Follow your boy, 
your girl, into shop, and office, and mill, 
and pit, and other workplace. l have 
said the best word I can of these places. 
But when you have said your best you 
are bound to say—if you know what you 
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are talking about—that in these places, 
where all sorts and conditions must con- 
gregate, there is evil, danger, temptation, 
trial, such as boy or girl never met with 
in home or school. The moral tempera- 
ture is never high; too often it is very 
low. And the great law of suggestion— 
that law which works through words, 
looks, customs, conduct, surroundings, 
calling up in our natures, and setting in 
operation, trains of impulses, ideas, 


actions—that law of suggestion is always’ 


at work in these places too, and too often 
on the side of what is downward rather 
than upward. 

It is inthe midst of these surroundings 
—surroundings which do not help him— 
that our ordinary boy, within a few 
months or years at most, has got to settle 
for himself the momentous issues upon 
which all his future and character, and 
his share of the moral soundness of the 
world depend. To put it more definitely : 
—Is he going to be honest? Is he going 
to be pure? Is he going to be trust- 
worthy? Is he going to be diligent? 
Will he be sober? Will he keep a clean 
mouth and aclean mind? Shall there be 
reverence in his soul? Will he hold his 
character as his dearest treasure? I will 
not ask the opposite questions. But, as I 
myself have passed all through this, you 
will see that I know, and you will believe 
me when I tell you that every boy and 
girl on leaving the home-nest for shop and 
mill and other ordinary workplace has got, 
in some fashion, this moral battle to wage. 
Picture him or her, I pray you, for the 
first time in the thick of it. ‘Sobriety, 
honesty, purity, reverence, assailed some- 
times in shocks of moral surprise, more 
often in the daily downward tendency of 
his new surroundings. A young moral 
existence in the midst of all this, how 
shall he stand? what will help him? 
what will give him power to resist ? Or, if 
be fail in the first encouuter, what will 
restrain him from falling utterly ? what 
‘will bring him to himself again? 

That is the moral battle of every boy 
and girl, every young man and young 
woman. Itis being fought out to-day 
even while we are here—in thousands of 
young hearts. To me there is nothing 
more momentous, because on this battle 
depends not only their future, but the 
future character of the world. Yes, your 
boy and girl, the boy and girl in your 
class or home, goes out to face this 
character - making or character - ruining 
battle. To conquer or be conquered he goes, 
and you cannot go with him. The time 
has come when, in the order of God’s pro- 
vidence, this young life must go alone and 
fight a lonely battle. But the thought of 
you goes with him. And all that you 
have done for him, all suggestion and 
ideal of goodness you have given him now 
goes with him, is part of him. But is 
that enough ? - It is—oh, so much !—that, 
which you have done for him, that which 
you have been to him. But is it enough? 
I think not. I know it is not. 

What then? Besides all this, believe 
me, there is needed a something not easy 
to phrase, but what I will call a sense of 
God—what in olden phrase was called 
“the fear of God which is the beginning 
of wisdom.” Nothing less than a sense 
of God is needed in each young soul which 
goes out into the world, if it is to conquer 
and not be conquered; if it is not 
only to reach the full measure of its 
personality among men, but to have the 


blessed life of conscious relationship with 
Yes, a sense of 


its Father in heaven. 
God will uphold it, give it power, restrain 
it, exalt it, give it dignity and humility. 


“The sense of God,” that is the secret of 


self-government, the spring of highest 
human character, the source of noblest 
strength, and in varied measure, in due 
order, this sense of God is needed alike 
in young and old. As you see, I make 
much ofthis. And you will find it on 
analysis, and more, especially by experi- 
ence, to be the root of the whole matter. 
That is why I have spent so much time 
in trying to show you, in attempting to 
make you feel, that, to cultivate this sense 
of God in young people, by our Sunday- 
school teaching, is an Object which under- 
lies those other Objects, already named, 
of character-building and of preparation 
for membership in the congregation. In- 
deed, were I asked to tell in one sentence 
whatis the object of Sunday-school teach- 
ing, I should at present say: “ To cultivate 
the sense of God in young hearts and 
minds, with all that this implies.” Note 
that I say to cultivate. The sense is 
there, of course, in every human child, as 
is the sense of time and space, of music 
or numbers, of admiration, justice, or 
love. There, in the child, or we could 
never put them there. To awaken these 


senses, to call them, up, to exercise them, | 
to develop them—that is what man 


can do. And go with this deepest 
sense of all —this sense eternal— 
this sense of divine relationship between 
a human child and a great Father 
—in some young souls it is wondrously 
vivid and lovely, in others it is variously 
dim and crude, but in all it has to be 
cultivated. And hence the Sunday-school 
has no higher object than the wise and 
reverent cultivation of this sense of God 
in young hearts and minds. 


Perhaps I ought here to guard you 
against one possible mistake of my mean- 
ing. Ido not plead for the cultivation 
of this “sense”? in young people merely 
as regulative—merely that the sense may 
be “a regulator” of their moral conduct. 
Had [ time I should endeavour to show 
and illustrate the fact that this vital 
relationship between a young soul and its 
God may begin. with a sense of depend- 
ence, then grow to a sense of responsi- 
bility, and then rise and ripen into a sense 
of love. But the unfolding of all this 
would take another lecture. 
now to say that though the religion of a 
child, a boy, a youth, and a man cannot 
be the same, yet in each and all it is a tie, 
a bond, a touch, a relationship between a 
human spirit and the Divine Spirit. And, 
oh! what a gain it is if this sense of God 
awakes in childhood, and if, when _ it 
awakes, it beholds God in His Goodness. 
“Tt is in childhood,” says Richter, “ that 
the Divine is born within the human.” 
“How can you plant the holiest more 
fitly than in the hohest time of innocence, 
or that which is to have influence for ever, 
better than in this period of hfe when 
nothing is forgotten.” 


For those that are in earnest there is 
no failure. No work truly done, no word 
earnestly spoken, no sacrifice freely made 
was ever made in vain. In _ dreary 
moments be merciful and gentle, and 
force yourself to abound in little services 
for others.— Robertson, 


Suffice it |- 


AN ENGLISH SUMMER DAY. 


Srrapiny, through the morning hours, 
the rain falls, cleansing the air of dust 
and all defiling things. It falls in direct 
lines, undisturbed by any breeze crossing 
its downward way. The ground freshens 
under the ceaseless flow of drops from the 
grey clouds overhead, and gives off that 
fine, just perceptible earth-fragrance which 
makes it so good to be out of doors in the 
rain. At mid-day, a growing sense of 
light, increasing from above, makes itself 
felt, and the sound of myriads of descend- 
ing drops grows fainter and then dies 
away. The sun, though still unseen, 
reaches through the cloud-filled sky with 
strong, resistless rays. The moist earth 
welcomes the warm, glowing light; the 
mists and brooding vapours give way, 
suffused with its pervading beams. The 
far distances of the landscape emerge, and 
it becomes possible to see the hills away 
off in the south and west. At length the 
trees begin to throw shadows on the 
ground ; rain-drops on the leaves glisten ; 
the sheen of the grasses grows brighter. 
Then at last the sun breaks forth in its 
strength ; everything yields to the over- 
flowing light, and all the earth is once 
more gay. <A blackbird’s note, mellow 
and softened, as if sung from afar, comes 
from among the trees., The great rooks 


sail over and call from the higher reaches. 


of air in that harsh voice of theirs which 
has so little music and so much defiance 
in its tone. A few minutes more, and 
myriads of insects are out from their 
hiding-places, crossing each other in the 
light-filled space. 
among the damp trees, shaking the. round 
bright globes from their branches, and 
bending the pliant grass-blades heavy with 
the morning’s rain. =: 

Now, through the long slow hours till 
sunset, the day will be strangely glad, and 
all things that love their life will crowd 
the moments with joy. 


living creatures will find their heaven of 
short unsullied happiness, free from all 
dreams of sorrow or of death. Fields and 
hedgerows and woodlands throb and pul- 
sate with the passion of manifold life. 
Over all stretches the immense quiet of 
the sky; the broken clouds gather in 
groups and brood motionless between earth 
and heaven. 

Days such as this are among England’s 
perfect days. 
enjoyment and receptiveness of all the day 
is offering becomes a sort of luxury of 
duty. Care and arduous toil seem put 
aside as things for which there is no place 
in such a world while hours like these 
glide past. To have to think of men and 
women and young children shut away in 
cities where so little of the real day may 
come is perhaps inevitable. Yet some one 
must be here to behold and enjoy and, if 
possible, bear witness of,the splendour and 
serenity of the day. Some one, whom 
neither ambition nor necessity has mas- 
tered and bound down, must escape the 
houses and the streets, and be willing 
to accept this gift of Nature and of God, 
offered thus “ without money and without 
price.” 

Come, stray along this path by the oat- 
field on the slope of a low chalk hill-side. 
The great afternoon heat is waning, and 
a sense of something both physically and 
spiritually perfect in the conditions of life, 
steals in upon the soul. Just to breathe 


A quiet wind stirs _ 


In the cleansed — 
air and on the softened ground hosts of. 


To be alive and idle for — 
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the air and look out over the fields is 


of hundreds of families where his presence 


enough. How rested and yet exhilarated | is needed in every crisis of joy or sorrow. 


is the sense of sight! How well the 
colours and forms of things meet the 
eye’s longing and love for beauty! 
There, crowding in among the dark green 
stems of corn, are the bright red poppies 
and the yellow charlock—to the farmer, 
indeed, unwelcome pensioners of the soil, 
stealing from it their share of its life- 
giving strength, leaving so much less for 
his crop of oats. But these are here as 
Nature’s protest against exclusive owner- 
ship—to bear witness that none may 
claim for himself entire possession of a 
single field, and to declare that man is 
not meant to live by bread alone. The 
colours, blending here so well, are Nature’s 
finer gift, which the mind may accept 
with joy. Beauty is given away along 
with use which has to be paid for. 
One harvest from thy field 
Homeward brought the oxen strong ; 
A second crop thine acres yield, 
Which I gather in a song. 


And now the sun-rays sink to the level of 
the higher ground toward the west, and 
a growing stillness in the air brings on 
the thought of night. No night will 
come; only a deeper coolness in the air 
and a faintness in the glow of light along 
the northern sky where the sun has 
dipped down for a little while.. And 
then there will follow the wonder and 
strange sweetness of the dawn—the new, 
fresh life which comes with the new day ; 
and which is not new but old as Nature, 
and yet for ever lovely and for ever sug- 
gestive of hope and renewal in the heart 
of man. W. J. Jurr.. 


UNDER THE RED EAGLE—IIL. 


Ir is the pride of Bozen that the town 
has ever been a strong bulwark of the 
German nationality against the foreign 
element to the south. Welsh Tyrol they 
call it (foreign Tyrol) ; we call it Italian 
Tyrol. In the beautiful spacious Johanuns- 
platz there is a fine statue, by the late 
Heinrich Natter, of the Muinnesainger 
Walther von der Vogelweide—Walter of 
the Bird Pasture—who was by birth a 
Tyrolese, anda most thorough German and 
imperialist. Some of his tirades against 
what he considered the wickedness of the 
popes of his day seem to anticipate Dante. 
It is long since I saw some of his poems 
translated into modern German. I re- 
member being delighted by a reference to 
a flower which is very common about 
Bozen, the small pink heather—erica 
carnea. It comes as early as January in 
some corners of the pine woods, and is 
quite the first blossom to appear. If I 
remember right, Walther von der Vogel- 
weide says that as this flower bravely 
shows itself, while all the rest of the world 
- is dull and dead, he will take it for his 
symbol and resolve on courage and cheer- 
fulness in the darkest times. This fact of 
the German feeling in Bozen brings me toa 
difficulty. Itis well known thatthe common 
tendency of the German national move- 
ment in Austria is towards free thought 
and detachment from the Church. Bozen 
has a name for progress and open-minded- 
ness, and yet how can one live in Bozen 
for a day without feeling the intense re- 
ligious life of the place? The church is 
crowded, the pious symbols abound on 
every street corner or mountain track, the 
priest—often peasant-born—is the friend 


This is puzzling to a stranger in 


‘* a foreign land, 
Of which, though there he settle young, 
A man will ne’er quite understand 
The customs, politics, and tongue. 
The foolish hie them post-haste through, 
See fashions odd, and prospects fair, 
Learn of the language, ‘ How d’ye do,’ 
And go and brag they have been there.’’ 


Now I hope my position as to South 
Tyrol is not quite so superficial as the 


latter case, but it is far less favourable 
than the former. So please take my im- 
pressions for what they are worth, and 
don’t be surprised if my conclusions turn 
out rather astray from fact. This is my 
conclusion as to the varying aspect of 
thought and religion in Bozen. The 
peasants are as deeply and passionately 
attached to the Church as any community 
in Europe, but with the Bourgeoisie the 
case is very different. They have a daily 
paper called the Bozner Zeitung which 
has been condemned and forbidden to the 
faithful by the Bishop of Trent, in whose 
diocese Bozen is. 

This prohibition is boldly and defiantly 
printed in every number of the Zeitung, 
followed by an appeal to every German 
and lover of liberty to patronise the paper. 
What the offence of the Zeitung is I can’t 
say, as the political articles are beyond 
me both in matter and language. But, 
last summer, I hear, the priests convoked 
an assembly of the people for miles round 
to make a solemn protest against the 
Bozner Zeitung, and the peasants gathered 
literally in their thousands, and, as many 
as could enter, in the church, and the rest 
outside, testified by their presence against 
the offending print. Much to the credit 
of all concerned there was no disturbance. 
Bozen has another daily paper, the Bozner 
Nachrichten on the side of the Church, 
spoken of by the profane as the Sezton’s 
Daily. But we must not turn away from 
Walter’s statue without remembering 
Longfellow’s lovely poem on his tomb, 
which is too familiar to quote. Round 
the head of this lover of birds pigeons 
hover constantly. The statue stands above 
a fountain fed by swans and guarded by 
lions in the midst of the great square. 

It is not too formal a square; the 
houses are varied and for the most part 
picturesque. Their line is broken in one 
part by a long garden wall overhung with 
greenery. Part of the church only is 
seen—the east end with the beautiful late 
Gothic open tower. You get glimpses of 
the great bells swinging on high, or, when 
they are silent, of the unromantic figure 
of the tower-keeper in his shirt sleeves 
smoking a pipe. On Sundays the splendid 
military band plays—the band of the 14th 
Regiment—the best in Austria. May 
they continue their quarters in Bozen 
barracks for many years! All the little 
world of Bozen walks about under the 
trees and listens to Mozart, Wagner, and 
Strauss. The concert finishes before 
twelve, when the ‘bells send forth their 
call to the devout, and the peasant 
removes his hat, and his wife crosses her- 
self. On a market day, when the square is 
full of peasants, the sudden hush at 
this call to prayer is very. impressive. 
Face to face with the Tyrolese peasant, 
his conservatism, his kindness, sim- 
plicity, and piety it is difficult to 
remain a stout, unflinching advocate of 
“Progress.” It appears rather inevitable 


than desirable. I recall a little incident 
many years ago at Pisa. It was at the 
railway station, and the old rules were 
relaxed that kept the traveller a prisoner in 
a stuffy waiting room—the platform was 
free. However, the anxiety of a very old 
porter to keep me a prisoner, as in the 
good old times, struck me as so pathetic 
that I submitted. Meanwhile a young 
Italian thrust the old porter aside with 
scant courtesy, and gained the platform. 
The porter was indignant. ‘ What would 
you have?” said a ‘younger porter, “ that’s 
Progress!” ‘ Progresso,’ shouted the old 
man in a rage, “ Progresso é Regresso!” 
He was in the wrong, no doubt, at any 
rate in that instance, but the phrase has 
stuck in my memory, and recalls itself 
every now and then. [ recall it often in 
Bozen. J. WILSON, 


OUR SHASIDE HOME AT 
SOUTHEND. 


Tue London Sunday-school Society may 
well be congratulated upon the gift that 
they have just received at the hands of a 
lady who is greatly interested in the wel- 
fare of our young people; I refer to 
Bernard Cottage, a small house at South- 
end, standing on high ground, as its 
address—15, Hillcrest-road—fitly implies. 

For many years now it has been our 
custom to send London children into the 
country for a summer holiday, but we 
have been obliged to limit the age to 
thirteen, because it was found that the 
same methods, &c., were not practicable 
for elder boys and girls which were well 
adapted to children. 

And yet the young people of our senior 
classes, and also many of our teachers, 
need to have a change quite as much 
as the others, and they have almost 
as much difficulty in getting proper 
accommodation on account of their slender 
purses ! 

It is to meet this want that Mrs. Bayle- 
Bernard has so kindly bought the freehold 
of this little house, and, having furnished 
it, has passed it over to the London 
Sunday-school Society ; and we feal sure 
that the best thanks that we can give to 
her, is to make it as useful as possible. 

In order that friends may know some- 
thing definite about the scheme, let me 
proceed to state its object and rules as 
tersely as I can. 

Object. —The providing of a seaside home 
for (a) elder scholars, above thirteen 
years of age, to be accompanied, if 
possible, by a teacher ; (0) women con- 
nected with our Sunday-schools, mothers’ 
meetings, &c.; (c) friends connected with 
members of our congregations, and others 
approved by the officers appointed by the 
London Sunday-school Society Committee. 

Mode of Admission—For the present, 
application is to be made through the 
School (C.H.M.) delegate to Miss Toye, 
general secretary of the C.H.M., 156, 
Stepney-green, H. The age and sex of 
applicants, the time and the length of 
visit desired, to be stated. 

Payments.—For Classes A and B, 7s. 
weekly. For Class C, from 10s. to 15s. 
weekly, according to circumstances. 

It will be seen from the above that the 
first wish is to give the opportunity for a 
teacher to accompany his or her class 
for a short holiday. I say short, for it 
is rarely possible for our artisan class to 
get the chance of more than a week. 
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We regard it, on the whole, as a real 
advantage that the cottage will only take 
a few guests at a time; there -is room 
for one teacher and five, or at most six, 
scholars, so that it makes quite a family 
party. It is true that just during per- 
haps three months of the year we could 
fill a large house, yet, except at that time, 
it is not very likely that more than a few 
of our young people can get away. And 
it is for these emptier months that we 
suggest using the house for Class C. For 
when not needed for elder scholars, or 
mothers, or teachers, it may be a mutual 
advantage to have the rooms occupied by 
other friends. 

We have been fortunate enough to 
secure the services of one whom we 
believe will prove a very able matron, 
Mrs. Gilbert has long been connected 
with our London Sunday-schools, and, 
for the last three years, having removed 
into the country with her husband, has 
given most efficient help in housing, and 
in finding other homes for several of our 
children sent for their country holiday. 
Mrs. Gilbert tells me that she has long 
wished for a post of the kind, and so we 
feel that there is every reason to hope for 
excellent results from this appointment. 

A few simple rules are hanging up in 
the rooms; no alcohol is to be taken, no 
smoking is allowed in the house. 
Punctuality is requested, and an intima- 
tion given that guests are expected to 
attend the Unitarian service held in the 
Southend Chapel. But the main emphasis 
is given to the motto Hach for all, which 
suggests the spirit which we desire to see 
pervading the whole household; and it was 
interesting to hear how, from the first 
moment, this was taken to heart and put 
into practice. 

For you must know that the first party 
went down on Saturday last. It was very 
hurried work to get the furnishing done, 
and Mrs. Bayle-Bernard and Miss 
Margaret Cooper had been working at 
high pressure all the week. Mrs. Gilbert 
being unable to come for a fortnight, Miss 
Elsie Pritchard kindly undertook the 
post of hostess to the first batch of guests, 
and these arrived just at the moment 
when the two ladies were about to depart. 
It was a very hot day and there were bags 
to be carried to the station; ‘each for 
all”? was the motto; the ladies had 
worked for the guests, and the guests 
were ready, at a word, to turn round and 
carry their bags to the station without 
waiting for the cup of tea, to which, no 
doubt, they had been anxiously looking for- 
ward after their hot and dusty journey. 

And with such a spirit with which they 
begin their holiday we cannot be sur- 
prised to hear that they are having a very 
happy time. There are some small 
difficulties of course, as is always the case 
at the first start of a new yenture; the 
cooking range is not quite obedient to 
orders as yet, and boiled meat has to be 
substituted for roast at times ; appetites 
are sharpened by the invigorating air, and. 
bread is apt to run short on a Bank holiday. 
But who wants to have things go on one 
dead level; everybody likes a little excite- 
ment, and all these small troubles only 
serve as an excuse for an extra bit of 
merriment, and everyone is content to 
take things happily and to get enjoyment 
out of everything. 

We should have liked to have had the 
Home opened with a small flourish of 
trumpets! But, alas! we could not get 


possession in time to furnish before almost 
all our friends had gone away for their 
own holidays. Still we are hoping to be 
able, before the summer has quite given 
place to autumn, to arrange to have an 
open day at our Seaside Home, in order 
that friends may have the opportunity of 
paying it a visit, and of sceing how plea- 
sant and cosy it is. We are desirous that 
one of the members of our Southend con- 
gregation may eventually take up the 
office of secretary, as that would be a great 
advantage all round, but for the present 
Miss Toye is taking this branch as part 
of the Country Holiday Movement. 

The treasurer of the London Sunday- 
school Sociey has already made known 
his wants in this connection, so I need do 
no more than refer to them here. One 
hundred pounds a year will, we think, be 
sufficient to keep up the Home, in addi- 
tion to the maintenance fees of the 
visitors ; of this amount—which we are 
anxious to have provided for the first 
three years—about £70 has been already 
promised. Friends, therefore, who would 
like to help forward this excellent piece 
of work, are invited to send contributions 
and promises of support to Mr. Ion 
Pritchard, hon. treasurer, Hssex Hall, 
Hssex-street, Strand, W.C. 

Marian PritcHarD. 


NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES. 


—_—+~>—— 
[Notices and Reports for this Department should 
be as brief as possible, and be sent in by Thursday 
Morning.) 


—~>-—. 
Sunday-school Treats. 


Successful Sunday-school treats are reported from 
Cullompton, Dover, and Saffron Walden, 


— 


Ainsworth.—On Saturday last the teachers and 
elder scholars, about seventy in number, had a ramble 
through the Tumbles (or Jumbles). After tes, 
which was served in a garden at Turton, a visit was 
paid to the church, and an interesting half hour 
spent inspecting the fine oak carvings and chained 
bibles, afterwards to Turton Towers, walking 
through the grounds by kind permission of the 
owners, and returning home through Bromley Cross 
and Bradshaw. 

Brighton.—The senior members of the Free 
Christian Church- choir, New-road, had _ their 
“outing” to Earl’s Court Exhibition on Thursday, 
8rd inst. Hearty appreciation was expressed by all 
to the contributors to the day’s pleasure. 

Hud dersfield.—We are glad to note in the prize 
list of St. Peter’s School, York, that Mr. Stanley A. 
Mellor, son of the Rev. W. Mellor, who is in the 
sixth fourm, and is hoping subsequently to enter 
Manchester College, has carried off the Archbishop's 
prize for Classics, the Bishop of Bristol’s prize for 
Divinity, and also prizes for Latin verse, and for 
English essays. Mr, Mellor is to be congratulated 
on so brilliant a success, _ 

Kidderminster.—The second annual social 
gathering and garden jéle of the New Meeting con- 
gregation was held on Saturday week, in the grounds 
of Greenhill, kindly lent by Mr. Richard Eve, the 
proceeds to be applied to the church and new hall 
funds. The charming grounds and the delightful 
weather both contributed to a very successful 
gathering. The opening ceremony was performe ! 
by the Mayoress, who was accompanied by the 
Mayor (Alderman Edward Parry). At the request 
of the Rev. E. D. Priestley Evans, the Mayoress de- 
clared the fete open, and the thanks of the company 
were cordially offered by Mr. Richard Eve. The 
Mayor, in reply, assured them that the Mayoress 
warmly appreciated their kindness in carrying that 
resolution. It was now more than forty-four years 
since the Mayoress and himself became interested in 
the New Meeting House, and he could assure them 
that their interest had not weakened with the flight 
of years. He must congratulate the congregation 
of the New Meeting House upon the position they 
held in the town and upon the advantage they en- 
joyed in having such an able and courteous pastor, 
who was universally respected not only by the mem- 
bers of his own congregation, but by the members 


of other communities and by all who took an active 
part in the affairs of the borough. He was glad to 
know that their society was so well organised. The 
Mayoress and himself had taken, for many years, a 
quiet and special interest in all that related to the 
congregation and their various organisations, and 
they congratulated the congregation upon the in- 
fluence for good which they were exerting upon the 
town. As Mayor he took an iuterest in everything 
which concerned the well-being of the town, and 
rejoiced in the prosperity of all branches of the 
Christian Church, even though some of them were 
not in strict harmony with his own way of think- 
ing. He rejoiced in the prosperity of the Esta- 
blished Church, the Wesleyans, the Congregation- 
alists, the Baptists, the Primitive Methodists, and 
all other sections of the Christian Church, but he 
most of all rejoiced to see the impression which the 
New Meeting congregation were making on the town. 
That congregation had always been distinguished by 
the prominent part the members took in the social 
and civic life of the borough and in the advocacy 
and support of all educational movements, and he 
was glad to know that the present congregation was 
well maintaining the traditions of their society. 
While they rejoiced in the progress of all Christian 
Churches they rejviced most of all in the progressive 
influenceof that form of religion at once rational and 
spiritual which was so ably taught at the New 
Meeting House. It was delightful to see members 
of a religious body meeting together in a social 
manner. They might sit together in the same 
church for years and yet not become so well ac- 
quainted with each other as they could in one after- 
noon on such an occasion as the present. The day 
has gone by when it was thought that the Christian 
Church had nothing to do with the amusements of 
the people, and they were wise in promoting rational 
amusements and recreation for the people. With 
the Mayoress he hoped ‘the social gathering would 
be very successful, and that the New Meeting 
would be increasingly prosperous; in the future. The 
programme of amusements was very varied, includ- 
ing a performance by the Artillery Volunteer band, 
races, grand musical drill and maze, by the children 
of the New Meeting Band of Hope, concert by the 
choir and Band of Hope, an art gallery, dancing on 
the lawn, &¢., while a number of stalls, managed by 


| the ladies, contributed to the profit of the occasion, 


Liscard.—The new church buildings are now so 
far completed that the congregation have been able 
to enter on the use of the school-room, and are 
holdivg the Sunday services there instead of in the 
concert-hall. Itis expected that the church itself 
will be opened for public worship on Saturday. 
Sept. 30. rx 

London Sunday-school Teachers.—On Bank 
Holiday, for the seventeenth consecutive time, the 
London Sunday-school teachers enjoyed the kind 
hospitality of Miss J. Durning-Smith and Sir Edwin 
and Lady Durning-Lawrence at their house and ex- 
tensive grounds at King’s Ride, Ascot. The weather 
was exactly such as the people’ desired —neither too 
hot nor too cool—and from first to last everything 
passed off most pleasantly. There were swings pro- 
vided, and, in case of need, a tent, which luckily was 
not required, had been erected. Led by Mr. 
Frederick Lawrence, B.A., and Mr. Harold Wade, 
cricket was thoroughly enjoyed, while lawn tennis 
claimed the sympathies of others. Rambles through 
acres of pine wocds and undulating heatherland 
were a great delight. Under the direction of the 
Rey. John Toye, the brass band from Limehouse 
admirably performed several concerted selections of 
music, and his choir sang a couple of part songs. 
An excellent dinner and tea were provided, and, as 
always, everything was done to make the whole 
parly thoroughly happy. This year everybo ly wore 
a distinguishing piece of rivbon, which seemed to 
give solidarity to a party large enough to be unique 
and striking. The conduct of the undertaking was 
excellently managed by Principal Gordon, M.A., of 
the Unitarian Home Missionary College, Manchester, 
Tn thanking the kind hosts for the pleasure they 
had given to London Sunday-school teachers, he 
said that he was in that position through the 
lamented death of their dear friend, the late Rev. 
Robert Spears, who from the beginning had con- 
ducted these parties ; but he was sure that nowhere 
and at no other time would Mr. Spears more like 
to be remembered by his friends than then and 
there. Never had he (Mr, Spears) beea happier 
than when, in his kindly and genial way, he had 
been trying to make others happy. Mr. Gordon 
was supported by the Rev. Henry Williamson, of 
Dundee, and Mr. R. Ahmed Moulvi, a barrister and 
an Indian Mohammedan. In replying, Sir Edward 
Durning-Lawrence, M.P., with great feeling, spoke 
of the delight which it gave him and Miss Darning- 
Smith and Lady Durning-Lawrence to be able to 
give pleasure to the friends assembled before them. 
And everybody was specially gratified when Miss J. 
Durning-Smith herself spoke in a similar strain, and 
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referred to the great loss which they had sustained 
in the death of Mr. Spears, the actual originator of 
those Bank Holiday gatherings. The following 
schools were represented :—Limehouse, Stamford- 
street, Deptford, George’s-row, Highgate, Kentish 
Town, Bell-street, mansford-street, Rhyl-screet, 
Stepney, Wood Green, Stoke Newington, Stratford, 
Wandsworth, and Bermondsey, the party number- 
ing upwards of two hundred. Besides those already 
mentioned, the following ministers and friends were 
present: Revs. F. Allen, W. G. Cadman (and Mrs. 
Cadman), G. Carter, A. J. Marchant (and Mrs. 
Marchant), F, Summers (and Mrs. Summers), L. 
Tavener (and Mrs. Tavener), Mrs. Farquharson, 
Mrs. Toye, Misses Lawrence, the Hon, Miss O’Hagan, 
Mrs. Harold Wade, Miss Lena Martineau, Miss 
Violet Preston, the Rev. B. Kerr-Pearse, rector of 
Ascot, Mr. Clennell, Mr. M. Borakatullah, an Indian 
~ Mohammedan, and last, not least, everybody was 
pleased tosee and to hear the Rev. J. Cuckson, of 
Boston, U.S.A., who is taking his vacaticn in his 
native land, and who addressed the party in the 
course of the afternoon. 5 

Manchester: Upper Brook-street.—The third 
annual camp has been held at Great Hucklow. 
About seventy scholars and teachers were in camp 
for the full week, and many others paid shorter 
visits. The weather was perfect, and everything 
was delightful and successful. 


Correspondents are requested to note that 
to be sure of insertion the same week, news 
must reach the Office by the first post on 
Thursuay at latest, and the earlier in the 
week the better. 


OUR CALENDAR. 
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SUNDAY, Avausr 13 
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It is requested that notice of any alteration 
in: the Calendar be sent to the Publisher not 
later than Thursday Afternoon. 


Bermondsey, Fort-road, Upper Grange-road, 11 a.m 
and 7 p.M., Rev. HAROLD RYLETT. 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
11 Am. and 7p.M., Rev. Freperic ALLEN, 
Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 
11 am. and 7 p.m., Rev. A. C. HenpERson, 

M.A., B.D. 

Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-rd., West 
Croydon,11 A.M. and 7 p.M., Rey. J. Pace Hopes, 

Deptford, Church-street, 11.15 a.m. and 6.30 P.m., 
Rev. A. J. Marcuant. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting-hill-gate, 11 a.m. 
and 7 p.m., Rev. I’. K. Freeston. 

Forest-gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 

; 11 a.m. and 630 P.M. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham-place, 
11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. R. H. U. Buoor, 
Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 a.m. and 

7 P.M., Rev. EpGar Daryn. 

Highgate HilJ, Unitarian Christian Church, 11 a.m. 
and 7 P.M., Rev. H. S. Perris, of Mansfield. 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 a.m. and 
7 P.M., Mr. Epwarp CAPLETon. 

Kentish Town, Free Christian Church, Clarence- 
roady11 a.M. and 7 p.M., Mr. ARMyTaGE BakE- 
weELL. Morning, ‘‘The Church and_ the 
Churches,” by the Rev. L. de B. Klein, D.Sc. 
Evening, ‘St. Paul’s Experience of Prayer,” 
by the Rey. Dr. Brooke Herford. 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Mr, Bren 
CuHanpra Pat. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High-street, 
11 a.M. and 7 p.m., Rev. W. CuynowerH Pores. 

Little Portland-street Chapel, near Oxford-circua. 
11.15 a.m., Rev. H. Rawuines, M.A. No Even- 
ing Service. 

Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal Green, 
11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. W. G. Capman, 

_ Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 a.m. and 6.30 P.m., Rev. 
T. E. M. Epwarps. 

Plumstead, Common-road Unitarian Church,11 a.m. 
and 6.30 P.m., Rey. L. Jenkins JONES. 

Richmond Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15 a.m. 
and 7 p.M., Rey. S. FARRINGTON. 

Stepney-Green, College Chapel, 11 a.m., Mr. Luck- 
inc TAVENER, and 7 P.M., Mr, ALFRED THOMPSON, 

Stoke Newington, The Green, 11.15 a.m, Rev. W. 
Woonpine, B.A. 3 

Stratford, West Ham-lane Unitariau Church, 11a.m., 
Mr. Grinever, and 6.30 p.m., Mr. Tavener, 

Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church, East-hill, 
11 a.m. and 7 P.m., Rev. H. J. Lawson. 

Wood Green, Unity Hall, 11 a.m, and 7 P.m., Rey. : 
W. Stoppart, B.A, 


PROVINCIAL. 


Batu, Trim-street Chapel, 11 a.m. and 6.30 p.m. 
Rey. F. W. STANLEY. 

Beprorp, Library (side room). Closed. 

Buackpoou, Banks-street, North Shore, 10.45 a.m, 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. W. Binns. 

Biacxkpoou, Unitarian Lay Church, Masonic Hall, 
Waterloo-road, South Shore, 6.30 P.m. 


Bootie, Free Church, Stanley-road, 11 a.m. and 


6.30 p.m., Rev. D. Davis. 

BougNnemours, Unitarian Church, West-hill-road, 
11 A.M. and 7 p.m., Rev. C. C. Coz, 

BricHTON, Christ Church (Free Christian), New-road, 
North-street, 11 a.m. and 7 P.m., Rev: A. Hoon, 

Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 a.m, and 
7 P.M., Rev. GEORGE STREET. 

CANTERBURY, Blackfriars, 11 a.m. 

Dgat and WaLMER Free Christian Church, High- 
st., 11 a.M.and 6.30 p.m., Rev. T, SHAKESPEARE, 

Dover, Adrian-stree near Market-square, 11 A.M. 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. S. Burrows. 

EASTBOURNE, Lismore-road, Terminus-road, 11 A.M, 
and 6.30 p.M., Rev. Tuomas A. Gorton. 

GUILDFORD, Ward-street Church, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 p.m., Rev. J. J. Marren, of Horsham. 

HorsuaM, Free Christian Church Worthing-road, 
11 a.m. and 6.30 p.m, 

Lrxzps, Mill Hill, 10.45 a.m. and 6.30 p.m., Rev. 
KE. D. Prisstbey Evans. 

LiscarpD, The New Schoolroom, Manor-road, 11 a.m. 
and 6,30 p.m., Rev. W. E. Atack. 

LivERPOOL, Hope-street Church, 11 a.m and 6.30 
P.M., Rev. A, Lazensy, of Glasgow. 

Liverroon, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 a.m 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. W. J. Jupp. 

LrvERPOOL, Ullet-road, Sefton Park, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 p.M., Rev. J. E. Opcers, M.A. Evening, 
“T had Fainted unless I had Believed.” 

MANCHESTER, Sale, 11 a.m. and 6.30 P.m., Rev. 
J. FORREST. 

‘MANCHESTER, Strangeways, 10,30 a.M. and 6.30. P.M., 
Rey. W. R. SHAnKs. 
Manrcate, Forester’s Hall (Side Entrance), Union- 
crescent, 11 a.m., Rev. H. Woops Perris. 
Oxrorp, Manchester College, 11.80 a.m., Rev. 
J. i. CARPENTER, M.A. 

PorrsmouTH, General Baptist Chapel, St. Thomas- 
street, 6.45 p.m., Mr. Tomas Bonn, 

TortsmourH, High-street Chapel, 11 a.m and 
6.45 p.u., Mr. G. Cosens Prior. : 

Ramsa@atTeE, Assembly Rooms, High-street, 6.30P.™., 
Rev. H. Woops PErRIs. 

Reapina, Unitarian Free Church, London-road, 
11.15 aA.M.and 6.30 p.m., Rev. E. A. Voysry, B.A. 

ScarBorouaH, Westborough, 10.45 a.M. and 7 P.M., 
Rev, E. L. H. THomas, B.A. 

SourHrort, Portland-street Church, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 P.M. 

Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. A. E. O’Connor. 

TUNBRIDGE WELLS, Mechanics’ Institute, Dudley- 
road, 11 a.m. and 6.30 p.m., Mr. T. Exvtiorv. 

York, St. Saviourgate Chapel, 11 a.m. and 6.30 P.M., 
Rev. E. T. RussExy, of Glasgow. 


—_—_—_—_——__——- 


Care Town, Free Protestant Unitarian Church, 
Hout-street, 6.30 p.m., Rev. R. BaLnMYoRTH, 


ULPIT SUPPLY.— The Rev. W. 

STODDART, B.A., is at LIBERTY to take 

occasional Sunday duty.—30, West Bank, Stamford- 
hill, London N. 


ULPIT SUPPLY.—The Rev. WM. 
BIRKS, F.R.A.S., Fairview, Clarendon-read, 
Southsea, 


Ne PULPIT at Preston 
is VACANT. 


BIRTHS. 

Gooprve—On the 4th inst., at Leamington Spa, 
the wife of Charles E. Goodeve, of a son. 
Remw—On Aug. 8th, at Singapore, the wife of 

Sam. Reid, of a daughter, 


DEATHS. 


Cron—On August 8rd, at Cleveley, Altrincham, 
aged 77, Agnes Gillison Cron, fur more than 
50 years a valued friend in the family of the 
late R. M. Shipman, 

RowLanp—On the 8th of August, at Ffrwd Vale, 
Neath, John Henry Rowland, aged 79 years. 


ee ae EXCURSIONS, under the 
direction of the Central Postal Mission and 
Unitarian Worker’s Union, to PENSION ALPINA, 
GRINDELWALD. 
Starting Aug. 17. Vacancies. 

Vidi Harwich, Antwerp, Bale, returning by the 
Rhine and Antwerp. ¢ 

Apply to Secretary, Miss F. Hitt, 13, Christ- 
church-road, Hampstead, N.W. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
PLEA EE CK Bes =& 


|} SouUTHAMPTON Buiipines, CHanczry Lang, LoNDON 


TWO AND A-HALF PER CENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS 
of minimum monthly balance, when not drawn 
below £100. 


STCCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES pur- 
chased and sold. 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT, 


For the encouragement of Thrift, the Bank re- 
ceives small sums on deposit and allows Interest 
Monthly, on each completed £1 


IRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY, 
HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR 
TWO QUINEAS PER MONTH. 


IRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY, 
HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 
FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH. 
The BIRKBECK ALMANAC, Post free on 
application 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager, 


[Ose CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY 
ADELAIDE-PLACE, LONDON BRIDGE, 
E.C, 


Interest on Loans reduced to Four-and-a-half 
per Cent, 


DIRECTORS. 


Chairman — Sir H. W. Lawrencz, Bart., 21, 
Mincing-lane, E.C. 

Deputy-Chairman—Mark H, Jupaz, A.R.LB.A., 
7, Pall Mall, S.W. 

F. H. A. Harpoastig, F.S.1., 5, Old Queen-st., S.W. 

Miss OrmE, 118, Upper Tulse-hill, S.W. 

STEPHEN SEAWARD T'aYLER, 151, Brixton-road, $.W. 

and Mrs, HENRY Rutt, 1, Randolph-gardens, N.W. 


PREFERENCE SHARES £10, Interest 44 per 
cent. DEPOSITS received at 3, 3}, and 4 per cent., 
withdrawable at short notice. 

LIBERAL ADVANCES promptly made. 
Monthly repayment, including principal, premium 
and interest for each £100 advanced—21 years, 
13s. 6d.; 18 years, 14s. 9d.; 15 years, 16s. 1d. ; 
10 years, £1 1s. 8d. Survey Fee to £500, half-a- 
guinea. 

Special facilities given to persons desiring to pur- 
chase houses for their own occupation. Prospectua 
free. 

FREDERICK LONG, Manager. 


YOUNG LADY would give her 

services as COMPANION or AMANUENSIS 
in return for comfortable home.— Rita, INQUIRER 
Office. 


LADY (young) wishes EMPLOY- 

MENT. Good reader, speaks French fluently, 
also Spanish, has fair German and Italian, and a 
very good knowledge of Hoglish literature. Good 
references.—Address, A. B., Inquirer Office. 


OUNTRY RESIDENCE to LET on 

Lease, two miles from Guildford, standing 

in its ornamental grounds of three acres, with 

entrance lodge and drive ; three reception rooms, 

eight bed rooms ; every mcdern convenience ; per- 

fect sanitaticn ; gas and water laid on.—Apply to 
Epwin Ettrs, Shalford, Guildford. 


V ANTED, by respectable experienced 

person, situation as NURSE to lady’s first 
baby ; entire charge from the mouth. Uoitarian 
family preferred.—Address, A. I. C., 43, Chester- 
road, Kidderminster. 


Veen LADY wanted to take entire 


charge of two young childrea and assist in 
light household duties.—Mrs, Lescuman, Palmer- 


| ston-road, Earlsdon, Coventry. 
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LONDON PERMANENT CHAPEL- 
BUILDING FUND. 


The following Contributions have already been 
promised towards the £12,000 that it is intended 
to raise during 1899-1900. 


1c 8; Ge 

Amounts already acknowledged s.. 7,901 138 6 
Mr. E. Clephan, Leicester ee 00,2057 10 
Miss Stainbank, Boston vee ate Dia On!) 
Miss Worsley oe Bee vere 5 0 0 
Mr. J. E. Darbishire  ... ee oA 2°20 
Mr. J. Jackson, Blackpool... ie Let a0 
Mr. J, Waters, per Unity Church list 1 a0 
Total «£8,016 = 2). 6 


FREDERICK NETTLEFOLD, 


FRANK PRESTON, i Treasurers, 


LANE CHAPEL, 
BRADFORD, 

A GRAND BAZAAR will be held in the 
CHANNING HALL, adjoining the Chapel, on 
OCTOBER 19th, 20th, and 21st, 1899, to raise 
£500 for the clearing off of the Debt on the New 
Schools, the purchase of a new Heating Apparatus, 
the Renovation of the Chapel, and other purposes. 

The “otal cost of the scheme will be at least 
£2,000, towards which nearly £1,500 has already 
been raised. 

The Bazaar will be opened on the three days 
respectively by Mr. Cuartes W. Jonss, J.P., Presi- 
dent of the British and Foreign Unitarian Associa- 
tion; the Right Hon. Lady O’Hagan, and Sir 
James Kirson, Bart., M.P. 

Donations of Goods and Money will be gratefully 
received and acknowledged by the— 

Rey. E. Crrepia Jones, 18, Blenheim-road, 
Bradford (Minister) ; 

Mr. Byron Bootsroyp, 37, Mannville-terrace, 
Bradford (Treasurer) ; 

Miss Hupson, 7, Blenheim-road, Bradford, and 
Mr. GarHornge HarGreaves, 24, Spring 
Cliffe, Bradford (Secretaries). 

The following contributions have been received : 

£8. d. 
Ae fie Wels) 


Cres 


Already acknowledged 


Mr. Thomas Hamer Age ie Seen Aap ye) 
Major J. Evans ae LS eahO 
Mr. George Nicholson 010 0 
Mr. George Stainton 010 0 


TEWBURY PRESBYTERIAN 
CHAPEL RENOVATION FUND. 


The Committee urgently appeal for further sub-. 


scriptions towards the above fund, and thankfully 
acknowledge the following :— : 


BiceR see 
Amount already advertised ... eal BLOOD TC 
Dr. E. Schuster .., nee ee wal = OELO0Es.0 
Mr. G. W. Chitty aa os see OU ROW 
Mr. John Harrison Bc 35 1 AsO 
A Friend, Liverpool ... cs 010 0 
Mr. W. Hodgetts at “Ss 010 0 
Anonymous, Bristol Diaoz.0 


Subscriptions should be sent to Mr. T. H. Sritu- 
MAN, 133, Bartholomew-street, Newbury. 


tbe ee OAS Posh la: 


RENOVATION AND REPAIRS. 


The Committee thankfully acknowledge the 
following contributions :—_ 


£18. de 

Previously acknowledged “70 pk 22 eal a0. 
Proceeds of Bazaar 5 i --- 69-2). 9} 

“B, B.,” Stourbridge ... Oh tae ee eeO 

Rev. J. K, Montgomery... ae Se UeAY 

“ A Friend ” Say i ae sg atee te OrenO 

“N.,” Birmingham ie ee en OE OO 
W. Heevey, Hon. Sec, Sycamore, New Mill, 


Huddersfield; J. H. Green, Minister, Lydgate 
Parsonage, New Mill, Huddersfield. 


AINT SAVIOURGATE CHAPEL, 


YORK.—Copies of an Appeal in reference to 
the Chancery Suit relating to this Chapel, can be 
obtained from KE. F. Lewin, Esq , Castlegate, York; 
Messrs. Munsy and Scort, Blake-street, York, or 
Messrs. LeEsMITH and Munpy, 12, Great Swan- 
alley, E.0, 


NOW READY, Revised and Enlarged Edition of 


BIBLE READINGS WITH MY CHILDREN. 


By Mrs. 
In two parts. 


PHILIP COFAEN. 
Price 2s. each, or 2s. 3d. Post Free. 


Written in a style highly attractive to children.”—The Very Rev. the Carer Rasst. 
“ Continues to be regarded in our private families as a most welcome friend.” —Rev. G. EMANUEL, B.A. 
“The charm of style is so attractive in its simplicity ; will ensure a large and affectionate circle of 


readers.” —The late Rey. A. L. GREEN, 


Published by WeRTHEIMER, LEA, and Co., Circus-place, London Wall, E.C. 


Board and Resivence. 


— —— 


A FEW young people received in 
PLEASANT HOME near Victoria, Terms 
moderate.—Mrs, Ropert Turner, 94, Grosvenor- 
road, S.W. 


OARD and RESIDENCE, South of 
England. Healthy neighbourhood. Home 
comforts. Seven miles from Brighton, near South 
Downs. Station Hassocks (on main line L.B.S.C.).— 
Miss RowLanD, Gothic House, Hurstpierpoint. — 


OARDING HOUSE.—THE FELL, 

TROUTBECK, WINDERMERE, is situated 

550 feet above sea level, and about 24 miles from 

the station at Windermere. Every home comfort. 
Moderate terms, 


OURNEMOUTH. — Elvaston, West 
Clif, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT, 
Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the High- 
cliffe Hotel. 50 rooms. Full-sized billiard table. 
Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff Promenade. 
Due south. Near Unitarian Church.—Mr. and 
Mrs. Pocock. 


OURNEMOUTH.—Most comfortable 
private BOARDING-HOUSE ; close to sea ; 
sheltered among the Pines; south aspect. Billiard- 


‘room (full-sized table), Terms moderate.—Address, 


Miss CHALDEcOTT, Stirling House, Manor-road. 


ps a reer BOARDING 
ESTABLISHMENT, near sea and lawns ; 
large pleasant rooms; bath and smoke rooms, 
Terms moderate.—Miss S1LLirant, 11, Rochester- 
gardens, Hove, 


MI RS. A. H. GREEN (late of Oxford) 
receives girls, from 9 to 15 years of age, at 
her house, to attend by day Mr. Badley’s Boys’ 
School at Bedales, where her son and daughter are 
pupils.—Scaynes Hill House, Haywards Heath. 


T. LEONARDS.—“ Crantock,” 59, 
Warrior-square. First-class BOARD and 
RESIDENCE, newly furnished and redecorated. 
Sea View, excellent. cuisine, billiard room, sanitary 
certificate.-—Mr. and Mrs. Sipney P. Porrerr. 


WEST CENTRAL HOTEL) 


Proprietor, 


FREDERIC SMITH. 


This first-class Hotel, conducted on strictly Temper 

ance principles, is commended by the Rev. C. Aked, § 
Liverpool ; Rev. Rowland Hill, Bedford ; Rev. G. Vance & 
Smith, D.D., Bowden, Cheshire; Rev. J. C. Street, 
Birmingham ; Rev. Charles A. Berry, D.D., Wolver- 
hampton; Rev. Charles Garrett, Liverpool ; Rev. Canon 
Howell, Wrexham ; Rev. A. B. Grosart, LL.D., Black- 
burn ; Dr. Norman Kerr, London, &c. Central, Quiet, § 
Exceptionally Clean, Moderate in Charges. Spacious 
Coffee Rooms, Visitors’ Drawing Rooms, Baths, &c. 
Breakfast or Tea, 1s. 3d, to 2s. Rooms, 1s. 6d. to 2s. 6d. & 
Service, 9d. Printed Tariff on Application. 


75, 77, 79, 97, 99, 101, 103, 105, : 
SOUTHAMPTON ROW, RUSSELL SQ., LONDON. & 


FROM THE ORCHARD TO THE HOME. 


24 tbs. Peeshore Egg Plums (unequalled for cook- 
ing, preserving, and bottling), sent carefully packed 
and carriage paid, per passenger train, to any station 
in England and Wales, on receipt of 63. Two boxes, 
containing 48 Ibs, 11s. 6d. To Scotland, Ireland, 
&c., 6d. per box extra. In consequence of Spring 
frosts the supply is limited, and to insure delivery 
an early order is imperative. List, particulars, and 
testimonials, free. Kindly mention this paper.— 
H, B. POLLARD, Fruit Grower, Evesham. 


THE ETHICAL WORLD. 
Eprrzp sy DR. STANTON GOIT and 
J. A. HOBSON, M.A. 


Articles on Important Social Questions, Education 
&c, from a purely ethical standpoint, 
Children’s Page, 


_ 


TWOPENCE WEEKLY, 
Office: 17, Johnson’s-court, Fleet-st., London, E.C, 


Schools, etc. 


ee 


OURNEMOUTH.—Pine Tree Glen.— 

HOME SCHOOL. Friulein BEYERHAUS 

and Miss BATEMAN receive Girls to educate. 

Special facilities for language and music.—Refer- 
ences kindly permitted to the Rev. C. Coe. 


ASLEMEREH, SURREY. 
PRIVATE COLLEGIATE EDUCATION, 
Rey. G. B. STALLWORTAY (Formerly English 
and Mathematical Master at Belgrave - College, 
Pimlico, and other London Schools), receives sons 
of gentlemen for General «y Special Tuition. Pre- 
paration for Examinations. Boys or Young Men 
from Abroad will find a good home. House, 
‘‘ Hillcrest,” stands in two acres, 550 ft. above sea- 
level, on Sandstone ridge, overlooking railway 
valley. Gorse and heather neighbourhood, 
Interview by appointment. Letters, till Michael- 
mas, c/o Rev. ALFRED Kiuut, M.R.A.S., ‘“ Thors- 
hill,” Hindhead, Surrey. 


IGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
SOUTH MARINE TERRACE, 
ABERYSTWITH. 


Mrs. MARLES THOMAS. 


PRINCIPAL “ise 

Pupils most successfully prepared for Public 
Examinations. Scholarships have been obtained 
at the University Colleges. Special attention paid 
to the physical side of education, Gymnasium. 
Swedish drill. 


ILTON LODGE SCHOOL FOR 
- GIRLS 5, EATON PLACE, BRIGHTON. 
Mrs. pk WASGINDT. 
Miss FOX, B.A. (London). 
Miss p—E WASGINDT, 
(Frankfort Conservatoire), 
Careful Home Training. Special attention to 
Conversational French and German. Pupils pre- 
pared for Oxford and Cambridge Local Examina- 
tions. 


CHOOL ror GIRLS ann LITTLE 
BOYS.—CONAMUR, SANDGATE, KENT. © 


PRINCIPAL ... as 
ENGLISH TEACHER ... 
VIOLIN AND PIANO 


PRINCIPALS :—Miss JARVIS ard Miss CLARA 
BERRY. ; 

Good House, close to the sea ; south aspect. 

Reference kindly permitted to T, GROSVENOR LEE, 
Esq., Clent, near Stourbridge; JoHN HkEYwoop, 
Esq., The Pike, Bolton, &c. 


FREDK. LONG & SON, 
AUCTIONEERS, SURVEYORS, HOUSE & LAND AGENTS 
4, Adelaide Place, London Bridge, E.C. 


Rents Collected, and the entire management of 
Property in any part of London or Suburbs under- 
taken. Valuations for Probate, &c. 


& 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Many friends will be glad to have news 
of the return of the Rev. R. A. Arm- 
strong from his voyage to Newfoundland 
and Labrador. Mr. Armstrong greatly 
enjoyed the voyage, and is much better, 
but he is not to preach until September, 
wisely spending the rest of this month in 
a quiet country retreat. Irom across the 
Atlantic Mr. Armstrong sent back the Pre- 
face to his little book. «“ Back to Jesus,”’ 
which is now passing through the press, 
and will be published by Mr. Philip Green 
early in October. 

Proressor N. P. Gitman writes to the 
Christian Register announcing that after 
the appearance of the December number 
of the New World he will be obliged to 
retire from his position as managing 
Editor of that valuable Quarterly, as he is 
to spend a great part of next year in this 
country and in France. He expresses ‘un- 
diminished confidence in the New World, 
which is now in its eighth year, and is 
very anxious that a sufficient endowment 
fund should be secured for the mainte- 
nance of the Review. In no other way, 
in his opinion, could £12,000 or so be 
more profitably invested for the further- 
ance’ of liberal. religious. thought. 
‘American Unitarianism cannot afford 
to bear the reproach of the discontinuance 
of such a review’; and we may add that 
should such a calamity be allowed to 
happen, it would be very keenly felt on 
this side of the Atlantic also, 


Tue congregation of the Upper Chapel, 
Sheffield, are preparing to celebrate next 
year the Bi-centenary of their chapel, and 
it has been determined that the celebra- 
tion shall include the following items :— 


[One Penny. 


re 


(1.) The issue of a history of the end 
to be prepared by the Rev. J. E 
Manning. 

(2.) The re e-cutting of the inseription 
on the tombstone in the yard of 
the Rev. Timothy Jollie, first 
minister of the chapel. 

(8.) The placing of a tablet on the left 
side of the choir stalls, with an in- 
scription referring to the Bi-cen- 
tenary, followed by a copy of the 


inscription on Timothy Jollie’s 
tombstone. 
(4.) Certain improvements to the vestry, 


and possibly to the organ and to 
Channing Hall. 
(5.) Special meetings in celebration of 
the Bi-centenary. 
For these purposes it is estimated that 
about £500 will be required, of which 
about £300 is already promised. It has 
been decided not to hold a bazaar, and 
the congregation and others concerred 
are asked to contribute the remainder of 
the amount in direct donations. 

Tuer Van Dyck Tercentenary is being cele- 
brated by an exhibition of the pictures of 
the great Flemish artist at Antwerp, the 
place of his birth, the exhibition having 
been opened on Monday by the King of 
the Belgians. A pupil of Rubens, who was 
twenty-two years his senior, Van Dyck 
survived his master only one year, dying in 
1641. -Rembrandt, who was eight vears 
younger than Van Dyck, and was a native 
of Leyden, lived until 1669. Van Dyck 
is perhaps best known in this country by 
his portraits of the Stuarts and their con- 
temporaries, having resided for some time 
in England, in the employ both of James I. 
and Charles I. We are promised that the 
Winter Exhibition at the Royal Academy 
will be devoted to his works. 


Writine in the Church Gazette on the 
Archbishop’s decision as to incense and 
lights, “ Peter Abelard” looks upon it as 
very awkward for the Ritualists and faces 
the possibility of their consequently 
bringing Disestablishment about :— 


There is no doubtjthat the Ritualist Party 
is well organised, has a very considerable 
following among the upper classes, and can 
wield no insignificant political power if it 
is so disposed. Suppose, then, that they 
elect to go solid for Disestablishment, and 
throw themselves into the arms of the 
Liberation Society ? The struggle, then, at 
the next General Election will be between 
Ritualists and Radicals on the one side, and 
Protestants and Conservatives on the other. 
Recollecting the Jove of the British to have 
a tun and turn about in its Governments, 
and the short memory it has for such services 
as Lord Salisbury has undoubtedly rendered, 
it is very conceivable that the vietory will 
be on the side of the Radical-Ritualist 
Party. What would be our condition then ? 


Of course, a new constitution would be 
formed, asa new constitution was formed 
for the disestablished Church of Ireland, 
and no doubt the episcopate would form the 
nucleus round which the disestablished 
Church would group itself. The wisdom 
of the bishops would probably be sufficient 
to prevent disruption, anda somewhat wider 
liberty would be allowed than the Act of 
Uniformity of 1559 allows to-day. The 
Ritualists would not get the Six Points{made 
the form of ceremonial worship, but, on the 
other hand, their chief point of agreement, 
viz., resistance to the claim of the State to 
determine doctrine, discipline, and cere- 
monial, would be removed in a free Church, 
and they would be absorbed in the main 
current of life of the disestablished Church. 

Broad Churchmen may be reminded that 
one of the planks in their platform would be 
at once attained if the Church were dises- 
tablished. The laity would at once be in- 
vested with the power which at present is 
in abeyance, and this single fact should 
alone induce them to watch with careful 
eye the turn which events may take in the 
next few months. Of course all that I have 
said is necessarily of the nature of guess- 
work, but it is based on some sort of data 
supplied by the sayings and doings of the 
last week. Time alone, which holds the 
keys of the unknown, can tell whether the 
forecast given above will be justified by 
events. To me it seems to-day the most 
likely course to follow, and if things do’so 
turn out, it is not the Broad Churchman who 
will lose in the long run. 


Ar the annual general meeting of the 
Central and Hast of England Society for 
Woman’s Suffrage, held at Westminster 
Town Hall, Mrs. Perkins Stetson (author 
of the recently published work ‘“* Women 
and Economics”) made an interesting 
speech. “Woman's Suffrage,” she said, 
“isa sort of vanguard movement, and aati 
women get the “Suftr age they cannot get 


all the other things they want. It is the 
duty of every human creature to 
share in the work of the world, and 


some form of representative government 
is the best way of carrying this out. For 
many centuries, government was looked 
upon as the power of making people do 
things, so largely was it occupied with 
punishment. The principle of govern- 
ment now is the service of the people, 
and, because government means service 
and helping people to do their duty, 
women are not filling their place in the 
world until they fill their place in the 
government. The spirit we want to feel 
is, not that of persons who are oppressed, 
but that of persons determined that they 
will do their work. One of our troubles 
is that people who see their plan ahead 
and understand the relative importance 
of things, because they cannot make other 
people see what they see, are tired-out 
and discouraged. An old Suffragist said 
to me once: ‘I do not see who will take 
our places when we are gone. No one 
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will, no one can take their places. This 
movement progresses along a thousand 
channels. Everything that brings women 
together, everything that interests them 
in the large public good and sets them to 
work for it, whatever concerns principles 
and social duty, leads ultimately to 
Woman’s Suffrage. The reason we want 
the Suffrage is because the exigencies of 
life have made it the only way of getting 
things done. In feudal times to follow a 
noble lord sufficed. But when the fight- 
ing days -were over, representative 
government began. When we women 
enter into that form of life which requires 
representative government, we shall grow 
into that government. There is no need 
for the discouragement so often shown 
about the Woman Movement, for it is the 
most phenomenally rapid movement of 
any in human history. In this one century 
women have advanced more than in all 
the centuries before. The most impor- 
tant thing to realise is that government 
means service, and any one will under- 
stand that itis a woman’s duty to serve. 
As the world grows it learns more and 
more that we can best serve each other 
through organisation, and that the most 
effective organisation for public service is 
the government. Wherever there is a 
government and there are women, they 
belong to that government.” The chair 
was taken by Mrs. Sterling, and the 
other speakers were Mr. Morgan 
Browne, Miss Emily Davies, Miss Dowson, 
Mrs. Henry Fawcett, LL.D., and Miss 
Jenner, 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


~~ 


[The Editor is not responsible for the opinions 
expressed by correspondents. LETTERS CANNOT BE 
INSERTED WITHOUT THE WRITER'S NAME; and all 
private information should be accompanied by the 
name and address of the sender, ] 


THE PINK PARTY AT GRINDEL- 
WALD. 

Sir,—I trust many of your readers are 
now aware of the delightful summer ex- 
cursions which the officials of the Central 
Postal Mission Committee have arranged 
for a number of years to various places in 
England and on the Contiment. Those 
who have joined one or more of the fort- 
nightly parties know, of course, how 
delightful they are, and how splendidly 
they are managed, and those who have 
never joined one of these parties, or who 
know nothing about them, should (if neces- 
sary) burn the midnight oil in enlightening 
their ignorance and test their knowledge 
by the practical experience of a fortnight’s 
holiday, under the able guidance of those 
in charge. The present party is the middle 
one in this year’s series of fortnightly ex- 
cursions. When we collected on the 
Harwich boat—the good ship Cambridge, 
bound for Antwerp—it was found that we 
hailed from a variety of places. We came 
from Birkenhead and Brighton, from 
Sheffield and Exeter, and there was a good 
contingent from London fleeing from the 
intense heat of 90 deg. in the shade. I 
need not describe the journey; some of 
those who made it are glad to forget part 
of it. The sea was not too kind, and 
people do not like to recall the memory of 
paiuful sensations ; and the Rey. John 
Ellis has made any further description 
unnecessary by the yivid account he gave 
of the journey of the first party in a pre- 


vious issue of your paper. We started on 
Thursday night, Aug. 38, and arrived at 
Grindelwald on Saturday evening, Aug. 5, 
and received a very warm welcome from 
Miss Tagart, Mrs. Rutt, Mr. Shrubsole, 
and Dr. Herford. : 

It was cheering to be received by well- 
known friends after a long and weary 
journey in unknown lands. But the 
weariness was all forgotten, when from the 
verandah of the Alpina we looked out on 
the snow mountains which seemed so near, 
and were so far. I cannot describe in words 
my own sensations when I first saw the 
Wetterhorn, the Finsteraarhorn, and the 
Eiger—lofty peaks covered with everlasting 
snow—towering above me in their majestic 
beauty. Feelings of awe, wonder, worship, 
inspiration, gratitude, mingled in my 
heart, aud brought me very close in silent 
communion to God, the Creator. 

Sunday broke over the mountains in 
golden splendour. A peacefulness stole 
over the spirit, and the weary ones found 
rest. During the week various walks and 
excursions were taken, Mr. W. H. Shrub- 
sole acting as guide, and every one bears 
testimony that he is an ideal guide. The 
excursions of the past weck were but the 
preliminaries to the longer walks and 
harder climbs of the present week, and we 
are looking forward to the big walk up the 
Faulhorn, which is to take place on Wed- 
nesday, and from which a fine panorama 
of snow-capped mountains can be seen. I 
preached on Aug. 6, and the service 
yesterday was conducted by the Rev. 
Philemon Moore, and in the evening a 
Conference on the “Larger Outlook: of 
Unitarianism” washeld. The party fully 
appreciate the thoughtfulness for every- 
body’s comfort and enjoyment shown by 
our hostesses, Miss Tagart and Mrs. Rutt, 
and the only regret is that our fortnight 
is so quickly drawing to its close. 

J. KH. Srronan. 
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SUNDAY-SCHOOL HOLIDAY HOME. | 


Str,—Will you kindly allow me to call 
attention to the Holiday Home, esta- 
blished by our Manchester District Sun- 
day-schoo] Association ? Some two years 
ago a small seaside home was presented 
to us by Mr. C. C. Grundy, and this has 
been maintained since then with great 
benefit to the little convalescents of our 
Sunday-school. Now we are proposing to 
undertake the larger task of organising 
summer holidays, or at least of making 
such possible, for the whole body of the 
teachers and scholars in our schools. The 
incalculable benefit to our school life of 
the friendship and confidence which grow 
out of the close intimacies and shared joys 
and anxieties of a common life lived 
together for a whole week appealed to us 
as Sunday-school workers, while the pity 
of child life in sad exile in our northern 
towns touched us all into enthusiasm for 
a scheme which the experience of the 
Upper Brook-street and Renshaw-street 
schools had proved to be eminently prac- 
ticable. Great Hucklow, a little village 
in the High Peak of Derbyshire, a place 
consecrated by centuries of faithful testi- 
mony and ministry in our little old chapel, 
and endowed with the more prosaic advan- 
tages of good air and water, a village far, 
very “far from the madding crowd,” 
was selected for experimental pur- 
poses. Here a plot of land has been 
presented to us by the Rev, L. 


Scott,and upon this we may eventually . 


erect permanent buildings; in the mean- 
time we have taken temporary premises, 
the Old Hall, once the residence of the 
“ Apostle of the Peak,” being our head- 
quarters, with the privilege of overflowing 
into all the cottages of the village and, if 
necessary, of taking in also all the spare 
rooms of the adjoining villages of Wind- 
mill and Grindlow. ‘The existing accom- 
modation of the Old Hall has been sup- 
plemented by the purchase of twenty beds 
and everything else requisite to the 
simple comfort and convenience of a party 
of thirty. The camp, as we like to eall it, 
was inaugurated about the middle of 
July, and the first party to venture was 
the Swinton school, of whose doings you 
have already given a glowing account. 
Upper Brook-street followed with a 
veritable army of young and old, doubling 
the population of the old village and 
much disturbing its usual calm. Brad- 
ford, Manchester, followed with a smaller 
party of about thirty, and a_ similar 
number is now “in camp” from the 
Stockport school. Next week we are 
threatened with an inyasion from New- 
church, and all the cottages are preparing 
to house its eighty odd representatives, 
Finally, our friends at Willert-street, 
Manchester, are sending a small party of 
thirty for the week ending Sept. 2. Atter 
that we have still two weeks unappro- 
priated. The scheme, unfortunately, was 
not launched in time to enable many 
schools to take advantage of it. 
But with our knowledge of the pos- 
sibilities of a week at Hucklow it is 
to us an appalling thought that the 
Hall should be empty for a couple of 
weeks. J am, therefore, writing on behalf 
of our Committee, to call the attention of 
Sunday-school workers and others to the 
fact that the two weeks frour Sept. 2 to 
16 are still open and to invite applications. 
Perhaps at such short notice it will be im-~ 
possible for any one school to organise a 
party large enough to fill the Hall, may 
therefore say that I shall be glad to receive 
applications.from small groups, or even 
individuals for either of the two weeks ? 
Great Hucklow is four miles from Miller’s 
Dale Station, and special fares are granted 
by the Midland Railway. For adults the 
inclusive cost of rail, board, and lodging 
would be about seventeen shillings per 
week, September is often a beautiful 
month in the High Peak, and if the nights 
draw in the inside of the old Hall will be 
found to be very cosy and warm. Letters 
should be addressed to me as under. 
: CHarLes PEACH. 
Litton, Buxton. 


To watch one’s soul all the time, seek- 
ing for moral disease, is as bad as to watch 
one’s body all the time, seeking for physi- 
ca: disefise. Do not look within to see 
whether your feelings are right, but look 
without to see what you are doing for 
others: what you are saying: what your 
temper and spirits are to those about you.. 
Look up, also, for higher light and more 
life—J. FF. Clarke. 


Go not forth to call Dame Sorrow 

From the dim fields of To-morrow. 

Let her roam there all unheeded 

She will come when she is needed. 

Then, when she comes near your door 

She will find God there before, 
—Author Unknown, 
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_ LITERATURE. 


- . DR. SAMUEL DAVIDSON.* 


During his long life of ninety-one years 
Dr. Davidson was the central figure of one 
great controversy, and subsequently went 
through significant changes in personal 
conviction. A native of Ireland, of Scotch 
descent, he was trained for the Presby- 
terian ministry, and having subscribed the 
Westminster Confession “ with exceptions,” 
was licensed to preach when he was twenty- 
_ seven, and two years later was appointed 

‘to a°new Professorship of Biblical Criti- 
cism in connection with the General Synod 
of Ulster. Then he married on a pro- 
fessional income of £100, with £60 from 
students’ fees added. He was not, how- 
ever, happy m the Presbyterian atmos- 
phere, and on the foundation of the Lan- 
cashire Independent College, in 1843, he 
accepted a Professorship and settled in 
Manchester. 

His College duties consisted in teaching 

Hebrew, and lecturing on Biblical Litera- 
ture and Keclesiastical History. Literary 
and public work filled up his spare time, 
and he must have been a laborious worker. 
After the publication of the first volume 
of his “Introduction to the New Testa- 
ment ” in 1848, the Theological Faculty 
of the University of Halle made him a 
Doctor of Theology, and as time went by 
he became intimately acquainted, either 
personally or by correspondence, with the 
leaders in theological scholarship in 
Germany. When the “Introduction to 
the New Testament,” in three volumes, had 
been completed, it was followed (1852) by 
“A Treatise on Biblical Criticism, Ex- 
hibiting a Systematic View of that Sub- 
ject”; and by “ The Hebrew Text of the 
Old Testament, revised from Critical 
Sources” (1855). 

Then came the great conflict of his life. 

Chapter VI. is headed “The College 
Crisis,’ and is from the pen of Mr. J. 
Allanson Picton, at that time one of Dr. 
_Davidson’s students. It was many years 
later, at his old teacher’s request, that Mr. 
Picton undertook to tell the story. Mr. 

Picton tries to hold the balance with an 
even hand, but there is no lack of vigour 
in his championship of Dr. Davidson, 
and his arraignment of the College Com- 
mittee. Certainly, as the story of the 
period between November, 1856, and 
June, 1857, goes on, we feel that Davidson 
was a hardly-used man. Mr. Picton is 
careful to point out that while on the one 
hand Dr. Davidson’s subsequent opinions 
advanced rapidiy in the direction of 
rationalism, he was sincerely orthodox in 
all essential points when the storm broke ; 
and that, on the other hand, we must not 
allow the present condition of thought on 
Biblical matters to make us underrate 
the natural alarm felt forty years since at 
suggestions of the composite character of 
the Pentateuch, and the late origin of 
most of its component parts. The 
“Crisis” came about in this way: 
Davidson accepted an invitation from 
Messrs. Longman to take part in the 
revision of Horne’s “ Introduction to the 
Sacred Scriptures.” At first, Vols. 2 and 
4, dealing respectively with the Old and 
New Testaments, had been offered to him ; 
but he preferred to undertake the former 
only, and at his suggestion Dr. Tregelles 


was asked to deal with Vol. 4. Davidson 
stipulated that his own name should 
appear on the title-page of Vol. 2, and 
told the publishers that he should prob- 
ably re-write the whole volume, not 
retaining any of Mr. Horne’s matter, but 
should “start entirely on new ground-— 
such ground as the subjects have been 
brought to, not only here, but especially 
in other countries.” He naturally had 
Germany most in his mind, for there— 
since the beginning of the century—there 
had been fearless handling of Biblical 
questions in the various seats of learning. 
The first article of the constitution of the 
Laneashire College declares : “That the 
Holy Scriptures of the Old and New 
Testaments contain the only revealed will 
of God, and are therefore the sole and 
exclusive authority in the Christian 
Church”; but Mr. Picton aptly remarks 
that the acceptance of this article by no 
means involves an acceptance of the 
Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch. 
As Davidson proceeded with his task, 
proofs were constantly imterchanged 
between Horne, Tregelles and himself, 
and neither of his colleagues hinted any 
alarm. Davidson, it may be observed, 
went by no means so far in various 
points as the Editors of the “ Poly- 
chrome Bible ’’ do to-day. The volume 
was published in October, 1856, “and,” 
says Mr. Picton, “was well received 
by all English readers who were anxious 
to bring their Biblical studies. into the 
light of knowledge.” But the following 
month a member of the College Com- 
mittee, the Rev. D. E. Ford, of Broughton, 
“informed his colleagues, with much 
manifestation of emotion, that he had 
received numerous letters expressing great 
alarm at the religious opinions set forth 
by Dr. Davidson.” Dr. Tregelles had 
made it clear that he had not read 
Dayidson’s proof-sheets, by writing to 
the Record to express his sorrow and sur- 
prise that Dr. Davidson had used the work 
‘‘ag the occasion for avowing and bring- 
ing into notice many sentiments and 
theories with regard to Scripture which 
his former works would not have inti- 
mated that he held, and his adoption of 
which was wholly unknown to Mr. Horne 
and myself.” Tregelles and Horne should 
surely have acknowledged that though 
they had received the proof-sheets they 
had not read them, but this was not 
understood until later, and meanwhile the 
agitation grew. The College Committee 
appointed a sub-committee to examine the 
book and report on it. The report, when 
presented, took more than two hours to 
read, but its gist was summed up in a 
brief printed paragraph, in which it was 
stated that there were many passages 
which, taken by themselves, seemed to 
indicate very unsatisfactory views on 
some important doctrines of the Gospel: 
such as on the Trinity, human depravity, 
the sacrifice of Christ, justification by 
faith, &c. Mr. Picton well remarks that 
this ‘ &e.” is “ noteworthy,’ if unjudicial, 
and “opens up a dim perspective of un- 
mentioned heresies.”” The summary con- 
cludes: “Other statements, however, found 
in different parts of the volume, as well 
as the explanations given orally by Dr. 
Davidson, fully satisfy the sub-committee 
that he holds all these vital truths, and 
regards Holy Scripture as inspired—an 
unerring authority in morality and reli- 
gion, and infallible in every other im- 
portant matter.” For the rest of the 


story of this controversy we must refer 
our readers to Mr. Picton’s narrative. 
Further explanations were asked, and in 
May, 1857, Dr. Davidson published a 
pamphlet of 124 pages, entitled, “ Facts, 
Statements, and Explanations,” justify- 
ing with great wealth of learning the 
positions he had taken up, and at the same 
time earnestly re-affirming his belief in 
various Hvangelical doctrines. But still 
the orthodox objectors were not satisfied, 
and finally he tendered his resignation, 
and the Lancashire College lost its most 
distinguished teacher. The great majo- 
rity of his past and present students 
testified their regard for him in earnest 
and touching addresses ; a public meeting 
was held to express sympathy with him; 
and a sum of £3,000 was promptly raised 
and presented to him by the many friends 
who felt how sorely he had been tried, and 
how faithful he had been to conscience. 
Mr. Picton’s concluding paragraphs may 
be quoted here :— 

But it was not in vain that Dr. Davidson 
passed through the crisis we have sketched. 
The inevitable reaction followed. There 
was hardly an organ of devout learning in 
Great Britain, Europe, or America which 
did not lament and condemn the infatuated 
blindness of the Lancashire College Com- 
mittee. Dr. Vaughan, who had given his 
ill-judged and uncalled-for vote against his 
colleague, soon felt his position intolerable, 
-and resigned his post. The new appoint- 
ments, made in the interests of a sacred 
conservatism, did not keep out the rising 
tide of liberalism. Imperceptibly the 
teaching of the lecture rooms came into 
practical accord with the volume which had 
deprived the college of its greatest scholar 
and most inspiring tutor. And if Dr. 
Davidson himself afterwards went much 
further, that was only because he was before 
his time. 

‘* Before his time.’’ Yes; because of his 
singular union of simple devoutness with 
unreserved freedom of thought. We do not 
forget that be owed much to German 
scholars, and that even in Great Britain. 
and America his latest opinions are common 
ground to liberal theologians. But what 
differentiated him was the marked survival 
throughout all his intellectual pilgrimage 
of meek reverence and simple devotion, 
such as made the prayers of his old age 
like those of a worshipping child. Those 
to whom the universe is a temple, or rather 
the Living God Himself, find no paradox in 
such a combination. But paradox or not, it 
points the way to the religion of the coming 
age. 

Samuel Davidson lived for forty-one 
years after his retirement from the Lan- 
cashire College, and the “ Autobiography” 
contains much of interest about his sub- 
sequent literary work, issued under con- 
ditions of greater freedom, his inter- 
course with scholars at home and abroad, 
and his political opinions; he was a 
vigorous Radical. and Home Ruler, and a 
great lover of peace and righteousness 
among the nations, being little disposed. 
to spare either Liberal or Conservative 
Governments if they offended his sense 
of right. We learn, too, of the 
development of his thought on matters 
ecclesiastical, theological and religious. 
Some of his later writings naturally 
deepened the feeling against him in 
orthodox Nonconformity; and, from 
about 1870 onwards, he says, “I 
worshipped no more among orthodox 
Dissenters, but repaired quietly to 
the Unitarians, and sometimes to the 
Church of England, taking my place 
among the unnoticed there, enjoying 
many of the prayers and the devotional 


* “The Autobiography and Diary of Dr. Samuel 
Dayidson,” Messrs, T, and T, Clark. 7s, 6d, 
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part of the services without attaching 
importance to the sermons.’ Having 
begun as a Presbyterian, and abode for 
a time in the Congregationalism which 
had cast him out, he became a firm 
believer in the desirability of an Estab- 
lished Church. ‘I think,” he says, 
“that it is. best, considering the present 
state of education in Great Britain, to have 
a national Church as comprehensive as 
possible, with a very short creed. The 
clergy belonging to it should be supported 
by the Government, as instructors in the 
principles of righteousness, morality, and 
virtue. They should be regarded as the 
religious educators of the people. The evils 
inherent in the voluntary system are 
greater than those connected with an 
Established Church.” Of course, all 
readers of the “ Autobiography ” will not 
agree with this. But the mature and 
re-affirmed judgment of such a man as 
Davidson is worthy of respectful considera- 
tion. Theologically, Quring all his later 
life, he was a Unitarian, with a profound 
reverence for Jesus Christ, and a full 
appreciation of the spiritual revelation 
which came through him. 

There is only passing reference in the 
volume to some names held in high 
honour among us, but there is a fuller and 
very beautiful tribute to the late Dr. 
Sadler, of Hampstead, of whose ministry 
and of personal intercourse with hin 
Davidson speaks in the warmest and most 
affectionate terms. 

It hardly falls within the scope of this 
notice to touch on the many questions of 
criticism raised in the volume, or to esti- 
mate the permanent value of Davidson’s 
work. Readers of Tue Inouirer will 
remember the contributions from his pen 
which sometimes enriched these pages and 
those of the Theological Review. And the 
book before us, the last he ever wrote, is 
full not only of interest but of suggestive- 
ness; and it is brightened here and there 
by a delightful story or a gleam of 
humour. 

The ‘Reminiscences by Friends,” with 
which the volume ends, bear testimony 
to the affectionate regard in which 
Davidson was held by those who knew 
him; and we close the book with 
the consciousness of having traced the 
long earthly pilgrimage of a devoted soul, 
ever loyal to truth, and waiting in calm 
faith for the fuller revelations of the 
eternal world. Denpy AGATE. 


—_————-—_______. 


SOCIAL REFORM.* 

“ Hicuer Life for Working People ” is 
an earnest attempt to solve some of those 
social problems that worry us all at times. 
The author scouts Socialism as impracti- 
cable, revolutionary, and inimical to free- 
dom. He believes it to be possible to 
remedy present social evils without injus- 
tice either to the rich or the poor. With 
perfect confidence in his own proposals, 
he is rather inclined to pour scorn on those 
who see objections to them. Yet, on the 
whole, he writes in the style of a fair- 
minded, moderate man who is sincerely 
anxious to find the line of least resistance 
for social reform. To students of modern 
social problems there is little that is new, 
much that will commend itself to them. 


* “Higher Life for Working People : an Attempt 
to solve some Pressing Social Problems, without 
jojustice to Capital or Labour.” By W, Walter 
Stephens. (Longmans, 3s. 64.) 


fexists, a 


Those who lack time or inclination for 
minute stidy will find in the book a clear, 
moderate, and practical exposition of a 
great question. Most readers, probably, 
will feel that the main fault of the writer 
is that he is apt to under-estimate the 
difficulties in the way of carrying out his 
proposals. 

The first chapter deals with the “ Sub- 
merged Tenth.” These the author divides 
into three classes: (1) The aged andthe 
incapable (mentally or physically); (2) 
The unemployed, but willing to work ; 
(3) Able to work, but not willing, 

For the aged and incapable the present 
Poor Law system, or some modification of 
it, would have to be retained. When 
people cannot, by reason of age or infir- 
mity, do any work, they miust be provided 
for without..asking them for any return. 
Mr. Walker would not touch the Poor Law 
system except to amend it. The second 
chapter is a plea for more rational and 
humane treatment of paupers. We are 
told that we ought to discard ‘all the 
evils” connected with Poor Law adminis- 
tration. Weagree. The trouble begins 
when we seek to define the evils. There 
are things needing reform that would 
create no difficulty—the useless cruelty of 
separating old folks who have spent their 
lives together, for example—but beyond 
such glaring cases there is room for wide 
difference of opinion, 

To provide for the unemployed who are 
willing to work, Mr. Waller advocates 
the establishment of Home Colonies 
which must be self-supporting and must 
not intrude upon the ground ‘at present 
oceupied by industrial forces.” The de- 
tails of the scheme are carefully thought 
out and worthy of attentive consideration. 
But we must be content with the quota- 
tion of one paragraph :— 


Let it be understood that there is no sug- 
gestion here of forming any self-sufficient 
community of the ‘* Harmony Hall’’ or 
** Brook Farm’’ order, which would be des- 
tined to failure by the very fact of its 
isolation from the social world. The sug- 
gestion is simply to add here and there 
over the country, and in most cases near to 
the localities where a congested population 
new village, which, although 
assisted at first, would, in the course of 
time repay the advances made to it, and 
would then become in every respect similar 
to the other villages of the kingdom. It 
would be founded in the country by the 
labour-organiting boards representing the 
ratepayers of the area, and would pro- 
vide employment for the unemployed and 
the casually employed, at present a burden 
on the ratepayers. The rates, instead of 
being applied, as at present to some extent, 
in supporting people in idleness, would be 
wholly applied in setting them to work and 
in enabling them in time to gain by their 
work their own support. 


The important point in this scheme is 
that the workers would produce for their 
own consumption only. There would be 
no competition with ordinary markets. 
They would merely take upon their own 
shoulders a burden which is now borne 
by other people. 

The third-class, the idle, who have no 
ambition to work, would be sent to labour 
colonies in which a little wholesome dis- 
cipline would make workers of them fora 
time, willing or unwilling. In order to 
ensure uniformity of method in adminis- 
tration the country would be divided into 
districts or provinces, each province to 
contain a population of two to two and 


a-half millions. The local authorities in 
these areas would be subject to the 
control of a ‘“ Central Board, either of a 
‘Committee of the Privy Council,’ or a 
body of ‘Commissioners for the Employ- 
ment of the Poor,’ presided over by a 
responsible Minister of State.” It is a 
good scheme, and with the experience of 
the Education Department to guide us, 
there should be little difficulty in organis- 
ing it. 

Mr. Walker tackles the Old Age Pen- 
sion question in the happy confidence that 
his scheme is free from objections that 
the Select Committee on Old Age Pensions 
took to the schemes laid before them. He 
insists that any scheme to be successful 
must supplement, not supersede, any other 
benefit scheme with which the contributor 
may be connected. It must not commit 
Parliament to obligations for the future 
of which a definite estimate cannot be 
made, and it must be simple and econo- 
mical. How does Mr. Walker propose to 
fulfil these conditions? For details we 
must again refer our readers to the book 
itself. But, broadly put, his scheme is 
this: ‘ Wage-earners of all classes under 
the age of eighteen to contribute six- 
pence per month, between eighteen and 
twenty-one ninepence, above twenty-one 
one shilling per month. The payments 
to be made by means of special stamps 
for the amount, procured from any post- 


office, and affixed to cards prepared for ~ 


the purpose.’ The amount thus paid is 
to be doubled by the employer and the 
Government conjointly. A man paying 
one shilling per month would receive six- 
pence from his employer and sixpence 
from the State. Beyond this he would 
receive no gift or benefit, but he might add 
to his own contribution, and so increase 
the value of his annuity by his own 
savings. Nowcomes a great feature of the 
scheme. No one tan benefit by it until 
twenty years contributions have been paid. 
There would then be no need for a large 
Treasury grant. For twenty years the 
contributions would be accumulating 
before the first annuity was claimed, and 
the State contribution, would be “ merely 
a book entry.” Assuming that three 
million workers joined the scheme, there 
would be, at the end of twenty years, a 
fund of forty-five millions in hand to 
begin with. That strikes us as a practical 
and sensible plan, and will be disappoint- 
ing only to those who want everything 
done in a hurry. 

We have dealt with those topics which 
have a wide public interest. The rest of 
the book is occupied with the discussion 
of questions that affect mainly the higher 
class of workmen—prevention of strikes, 
profit-sharing, the eight-hours day, and so 
on. These are questions that will gradually 
be settled by the intelligence of those most 
concerned. The better-class ‘worker is 
keenly alive to his own interest, and likes 
to work out his salvation in his own way. 
The problem of how to help the very poor 
should have the careful thought of every 
humane person, and we commend Mr. 
Walker’s book to the attention of those 
who love their fellow-men, , 


J. CrossLey. 


To CorresponpENnts.—Letters, &c., 
received from the following :—L. . A. ; 
W.. L. Bis TM. Cvs Wien headed 
S. L. (Calcutta); W. L.; J. C. O. 
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IN A GARDEN. 


_ I rHrnx we never realise how spiritually 
dull and God-forsaken we gradually tend 
to become by’ living ~in modern towns 
(where people find it so difficult to believe 
in God—sincerely) until we have had a 
short spell of holiday in the country, 
especially in meadow land or real garden. 
That frequent charge brought against 
ministers of being dull, we begin to 
suspect and admit to be true—dull, at any 
rate, for three parts of the year. And if it 
were all our own fault, there would be 
good ground to reform charch-going 
altogether. A good, famous minister, 
somewhat of a farmer and a gardener too, I 
imagine, once put in a defence for all the 
dull race of us. “In the churches, they 
talk about ministers being dull,” he said. 
“One half the time it is bad ventilation. 
We are not half as dullas the people think 
we are.’ That seems to me a_ very 
notable defence, and two-edged. Now, 
for one month in the year at any rate, 
pondering matters over in a garden (a real 
garden), no minister would permit even his 
worst enemy to charge him with being 
dull; for the ventilation under the blue 
dome of heaven, with its fleecy curtains, in 
a garden is perfect. No one ever caught 
cold going into a house, or a church ora 
theatre, but by coming out of these places 
with their ill ventilation, The North 
American Indian lives and sleeps under 
the blue sky, all weathers, and is not 
known to catch cold at all. But pure 
ventilation is not the only dispeller of 
dullness. Our able defender also said, 
“Congregations would be advantaged by 
it, if for a few weeks of every year they 
would allow their pastors a little farm-life. 
Three weeks at a fashionable watering- 
place will not do the work. There is not 
enough salts and sulphur inall the springs 
to overcome the tight shoes and the 
uncomfortable gloves, and the late hours, 
and the high living, and the dresses 
economical at the neck. Rather turn us 
out to physical work.” This defender 


lived, I surmise, most of his time 
on his farm—like the Irish ministers 
on the  glebes attached to their 


Manses, and no one, I suppose, ever 
met a dull Irish minister—and so 
he was able to say, ‘“‘There is some- 
thing in this country air to put one in 
blandest mood. Yesterday we allowed a 
_ snake to cross our path without any dis- 
position on our part to kill it. We are at 
peace with all the world. We would not 
hurt a spider. We could take our bitterest 
foe and give him a camp-stool on the 
piazza. We would not blame him for not 
liking us if he liked our strawberries. We 
would walk arm-in-arm through water- 
melon patch and peach orchard. He 
should be persuaded that if we could not 
write good sermons and vivacious lectures 
we can nevertheless raise great pumpkins, 
and long orange-carrots, and Drumhead 
cabbage. We would take him in our 
carriage, going at a consistent ministerial 
gait—never racing with anyone if there 
were danger of our being beaten. We 
hereby proclaim peace’ for ever with any 
man who likes our hens. We fear we 
would, have been tempted to do many 
doubtful things even if he had _ praised 
our early scarlet radishes.”, “It is 
never real morning,” he says, “except 
in the country.” “Morning!” he exclaims, 
“J wish I had a rousing bell to wake the 
whole world up to see it. Every leaf a 


‘place. 


psalm. Every flower a censer. Every 
bird a chorister. Every sight beauty. 
Every sound music. Trees transfigured. 
The skies in conflagration. The air as if 
sweeping down from hanging-gardens of 
Heaven.” Well, I for one am thankful 
that one or two of our fraternity have 
farms, gardens and carriages, and the 
courage to say these things. We look up 
to them as the submerged majority look 
up to the elect in Heaven from another 
We begin to suspect we have read 
the opening chapters of Genesis without 
ever clearly realising what they meant. 
But Sir Francis Bacon— always so much 
better when writing his own works than 
anyone else’s—in his charming essay on 
Gardens, at the outset, implies that all 
deviation from God-implanted instincts is 
also a deviation from God himself. God 
meant us to live’ in gardens. “God 
Almighty,”’ he says, in his lofty opening 
sentences, “first planted a garden; and, 
indeed, it is the purest of human 
pleasures ; 1t 1s the greatest refreshment 
to the spirits of man; without which 
building and palaces are but gross handy- 
works: and a man shall ever see, that, 
when ages grow to civility and elegancy, 
men come to build stately, sooner than to 
garden finely ; as if gardening were the 
greater perfection.” 

The writer of Genesis implies that so 
long as man was in this Garden of the 
Lord, occupied in dressing it and keeping 
it, not only was God known to him, but 
was very close to him, walking beside him 
in the garden, and in that close and divine 
companionship we have not the slightest 
indication that work, that labour seemed 
irksome or painful to him. And one 
must needs reflect, and we should, if we 
were in the company of a gardener long, 
that dressing and keeping a garden of 
the kind imphed in Eden involved a great 
deal of labour. From four o’clock in 
the morning (at least im summer) 
till nine or ten at night, so at least 
a very intelligent gardener told me 
lately, there was occasion for con- 
stant and most varied occupation, 
thought, skill, and labour in dressing and 
keeping even an ordinary market garden. 
I was given to understand that the sense of 
irksomeness and toil was considerably 
eased both by a natural pleasure that in- 
telligent gardening begets in men, and, of 
course, also by prospect of gain. The 
element of gain, of course, did not enter 
into the matter in the case of Adam, and 
it is all the more suggestive, that so long 
as God was in the garden with him, in 
close and divine communion with him, 
the sense of irksomeness and fatigue does 
not seem to have made itself prominent, 
being absorbed apparently in something 
that cancelled its natural painfulness. At 
any rate it is not till innocent, whole- 
hearted occupation amidst delightful 
things, and close Divine communion ceased 
that things began to change. When God 
became only a distant voice, with a certain 
awfulness about it, and then a very far off 
voice indeed, with anger and a curse in its 
tones, then man began to discover that 
labour which, before, in God’s presence 
and company was sweet, was now bitter 
and painful; and not till Mammon offered 
himself as an object of worship, and offered 
gain as his reward, did a little delusive 
kind of ease begin to enter into labour. 
And then Mammon suggested a few other 
things which have brought us to our pre- 


sent state of happy civilisation. 


agents, 


In a garden—and I may say in passing, 
that recently I have been in a great 
variety of gardens, in a fine old Eng- 
lish garden attached to a parsonage, in 
cottage gardens, in market gardens, 
in a stately manor house garden, im some 
public gardens, and in God’s Acre—in a 
garden, such an one at any rate as Sir 
Francis Bacon was thinking of when he 
said, “I do hold it in the royal ordering 
of gardens, there ought to be gardens for 
all the months in the year, in which, 
severally, things of beauty may be then in 


season ... that you may have ‘ver per- 
petuum,’” in such a garden “where 
everlasting spring abides and never 


withering flowers,” it would scarcely be 
possible not to believe in God, and 
it would be so easy, as I confess 
I find it to be, to believe in an invisible 
world filled with very real beings, God’s 
ministers to do his pleasure—whether we 
call them angels or not is immaterial— 
beings apparently delighting to co- 
operate with us on this side of the strange 
veil that divides the miraculous doings of 
the Invisible world from the marvellous 
effects in the Visible world. I have been 
recently in one or two gardens that would 
fairly have satisfied Sir Francis Bacon, 
and have felt with increasing conviction 
that the realities behind the wonderful 
daily and hourly transformation scenes of 
a garden are not blind cosmic forces, but 
all-seeing intelligences. Cardinal New- 
man frankly confessed that behind every 
plant passing so rapidly, so marvellously 
into flower, he perceived, as the only valid 
explanation, an intelligent agent which he 
called an angel. When we see beautifully 
worked flowers in a piece of embroidery, 
we know there has been needle and silk 
as means to an end, and we infer an agent, 
and we sometimes, indeed, see the agent 
at work. But the fairest work ever done 
by human hand in this kind bears no com- 
parison with any, even the commonest 
“lilies of the field.” One day as I sat in 
a garden, being impressed with the rapid 
changes in the look of a garden from one 
day to another, especially after a shower 
of rain, I was struck-with the marvellous 
resemblance in the operation to a scene in 
a famous factory in Paris. The Gobelins 
tapestry, I suppose, is the thing most 
nearly perfect done by human hand ; 
flowers and trees, and scenes of all kinds 
grow slowly into visible existence by a 
process of hand-weaving of a marvellously 
patient and skilful kind. Pieces of 
Gobelins tapestry are priceless things, 
reserved as gifts to Kings, and Princes, 
and States. When you are ushered into 
the room where a piece of tapestry is in 
making, you see nothing but the great 
frame-work of fine threads on which the 
coming scenes are going to be inwoven; 
you see a small portion of the design 
very dimly outlined; you see a very 
small portion of the work finished, and 
a little more in actual operation. You 
scarcely see any progress from moment 
to moment, any more than when you 
watch a bud becoming a flower, although 
you shortly learn how swift the movements 
really are ; you see no workers : all is in- 
visible. Ina few yearsa piece of tapestry 
will be completed that will hold countless 
spectators enraptured, as at the Great 
Paris Exhibition of 1889. After being 
allowed to stay some time on the visible 
side of things, you are permitted to pass 
round and behind to the lately invisible 
These are no grimy, sordid-look- 
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ing workmen, sweated down to starvation 
wages, nor blind cosmic forces, but men 
with features and looks of highest intell- 
gence and culture, men who would seem 
quite as well in place in a Cabinet of 
Ministers of State, and whom, no doubt, 
the French Government pay highly for 
their high services in such production. — 
As I thought of that visitto the Gobelins 
Factory, the garden in which I sat, 
seemed to reveal all of a sudden behind a 
thin veil of threads a multitude of the 
heavenly host, patiently, skilfully, swiftly 
weaving that infinitely more marvellous 
tapestry of trees and plants and flowers, 
which we call Nature, and choice bits of 
which are seen to perfection in a beloved 
and well-tended garden. I wondered 
whether, when we are permitted to go 
behind the scenes, we shall ever be 
deemed worthy also to join that heavenly 
host, and take part in such embroidery, in 
such tapestry, and enter into the joy of the 
Lord of the Design, through being amongst 
the actual agents in the creation of the 
finished piece of work. Perhaps there 
may be degrees of exaltation, and a need 
to begin at the roots, a need to descend 
into Hades. The whole force of the reason, 
as well as the inner intimations of the 
Spirit put us on the side of the Angels, 
and not on the side of the Blind Cosmic 
Forces. Though even so, we would cast 
our tribute into the out-stretched hand of 
each blind Bartimeus and join our 
prayer with -his, ‘ Lord that he receive 
his sight!” At any rate, as saith an 
ancient sundial, Nos et meditemur in horto. 
E. L. H. TxHomas. 


OXFORD NOTES. 


Tue spring-summer term, with its work, 
its anxieties, its examinations, and its dis- 
tractions, has become a matter of. history 
an uneventful one for the most part, so 
far as Manchester College is concerned. 
The temporary breakdown of several 
students—was this in deprecatory antici- 
pation of Mr. Carpenter’s tender notice of 
“a slight decline in the appetite for 
lectures consequent on the relaxing air of 
Oxford” ?—was regrettable ; but nothing 
became the term better than its closing 
days, when friends and students, old and 
young, from far and near, joined in the 
warm tribute to the parting Vice-Principal ; 
and this is not to be taken im derogation 
of the College programme, which included 
the conclusien of the valuable courses of 
lectures open to the public, by the Rev. 
Philip H. Wicksteed on “Sociology (the 
Laws of Distribution)” and the Rev. J. E. 
Carpenter on “ Comparative Religion 
(Ideas of Revelation),” but rather as 
showing how the affectionate and emo- 
tional side of hfe will break through and 
survive all attacks made on it by stern 
academic necessities. Here were wit and 
memory called in aid of some of the best 
touches of human nature, with gratifica- 
tion to all. 

A somewhat new order of things is 
looked forward to for the beginning of the 
October term, when Professor Addis not 
only takes the chair of Old Testament 
theology vacated by Mr. Carpenter, but 
is to preside over the houses of residence 
where hereafter Manchester College 
students will take up their abode. May 
the classic street of Holywell, with its 
ancient houses, feel its dignity enhanced 
thereby ! 

Though the technical term be. over, 


much important: University work  over- 
flows into July, which is also the month 
for many “gaudys.” Gaudy is an Oxford 
word, the origin of which does not yet 
seem to be settled among the learned, 
applied to that ancient and familiar insti- 
tution, a college dinner. One does not 
connect University life with dinners, ex- 
cept in term time, forgetting that each 
college is a society per se; at its annual 
dinner each college delights to gather its 
dons together and to honour its distin- 
guished members from far and near, “ my 
college gaudy” attracting many a man 
from the busy world to meet old comrades 
at, may-be, Balliol, Magdalen, Queen’s, or 
Oriel. 

Among the rush of business and gaiety 
that, as usual, marked the summer term, 
two or three noticeable incidents stand 
out. The fine statue of Charles Darwin, 
by Mr. Hope-Pinker (the sculptor of 
Jowett and Dr. Martineau), which has 
been presented to the University Museum 
by Professor Poulton, was at the unveiling 
accompanied by an address from the 
venerable Sir Joseph Hooker, who gave 
interesting reminiscences of his life-long 
friend and brother in science. Thirty 
years ago, who would have dreamed of 
seeing Charles Darwin honoured in Ox- 
ford, still less of the homage now paid him, 
not only by the representatives of science 
here, but,-as the Vice-Chancellor said, by 
“every teacher and every student in the 
University who is inspired by a real love 
of knowledge, and animated by a steadfast 
faith in its capacity for definite advance- 
ment.” Itis a worthy tribute paid to a 
great man and to great principles. ‘The 
new library, given to the Parks Museum 
by the generosity of a London company, 
is fast rearing its walls; and this brings 
to mind another handsome but anonymous 
gift recently made for the benefit of the 
MedicalSchool in Oxford—namely, £5,000 
towards a laboratory for the study of 
pathology, to which the Congregation voteda 
hike sum, besides £250 annually for equip- 
ment and maintenance for five years. 
Under such men as the Regius Professor 
Sir J. Burdon Sanderson, and Professor 
Odling, the study of medicine, somewhat 
novel here, is thus making progress. The 
retirement of Sir John Stainer (formerly 
organist of St. Paul’s) from the Chair of 
Music is a great loss to those who enjoyed 
the treat provided by the genial professor 
in his public lectures, with his hits against 
sham sentiment and his feeling for true 
English melody. But his ‘hearers may 
rejoice that to such hands is conimitted 
the wide influence for good involved in the 
Inspectorship of Musical Education under 
the Government Department. 

The season for conferences and great 
gatherings is hot upon us. The successful 
and delightful meeting of Sunday-school 
teachers at Manchester College a month 
ago will not soon be forgotten. Of still 
wider interest’ and attractions is the 
Summer School of the University Exten- 
sion students, splendidly organised, and 
attended by an unusually large number, 
including a considerable foreign contin- 
gent. The presence of some distinguished 
lecturers, such as Sir Alfred Lyall, Sir 
Joshua Fitch, Mr. M. H. Sadler, and 
Professor Sanday, to name but a few, is, 
of course, accounted a privilege by their 
hearers ; it must be gratifying to the pro- 
moters to find how many “ extensionists ” 
really mean work, and take. a_ lively 
interest in the courses provided, Among 


these studies none are more noteworthy 
than the course by Dr. Henry Sweet, on 


“The English Language and Phonetics,” 


treated in the practical scientific manner 
which has made his name ‘so well known 
on the Continent; and last, but not least, 
the three lectures by the Rey.- J. Estlin 
Carpenter, on “The Progress of Biblical 
Criticism, from 1837 to 1871,” which were 
so/keenly appreciated that a fourth lecture 
was requested. This, carrying on tho 
story somewhat later, was gladly given by 
the lecturer the following day to a good 
audience. Manchester College had also 
previously contributed lectures on ‘“‘ The 
Philosophy of Religion,” by Dr. Dawes 
Hicks. 


OBITUARY. 


——— 


MR. J. H. ROWLAND. 


TE death of Mr, John Henry Rowland, 
of Neath, at his residence Ffrwd Vale, 
removes another veteran from our ranks. 
Born Dec. 2, 1819, at Neath, Mr. Row- 
land passed away after a long illness 
on Aug. 8, and was therefore in his 
eightieth year. A son of Mr. John 
Rowland, of Glyn Clydach, one of the 


promoters of the Glamorganshire Bank, ~ 


he -received a liberal education, and 
practised for some years.as a solicitor in 
Lendon. On the retirement of his 
father from the management of the bank 
at Neath, Mr. J. H. Rowland returned to 
his native country, to devote himself to 
local and commercial affairs. He was five 
times Mayor of Neath, and for many 
years . was Chairman of the Board of 
Guardians. 
Neath Water Company and of the Harbour 
Commissioners. He served in 1889-90 as 
High Sheriff of his county, when the first 
election of the Glamorgan County Council 
took place. Subsequently Mr. Rowland 
became an active member of the Council 
and an Alderman. He was a Justice of 
the Peace, a Liberal Unionist in politics, 
and a friend of education. By religious 
conviction a Unitarian and a staunch 
supporter of the Unitarian Church - at 
Swansea, he was also a close friend of the 
vicar of Neath, and frequently attended 
the parish church. ue 

The funeral took place at Cadoxton 
Churchyard on Friday week, and was. of 
a public character, the service being con- 
ducted by the vicar of Cadoxton. Mr. 
Moy Evans and Mr. C. H. Perkins repre 
sented the Swansea ‘congregation. 

At the Swansea Unitarian Church on 
Sunday the Rev. W. J. Davies, of Belfast, 
who is officiating in the absence of the 
Rev. W. Tudor Jones, alluded to the 
wide feeling of sorrow that the death of 
Mr. Rowland had occasioned. He spoke 
of the genial temperament, the devotion 
to duty and philanthropic disposition with 
which Mr. Rowland had been animated, 
and how wide had been his sympathies 
which were in no way limited by religious 
or political opinion. He had occupied 


many positions, suchas Magistrate, Mayor, _ 


High Sheriff, Guardian, Educationalist, 
andin all had earned universal attachment 
and respect. In him the Swansea Uni- 
tarian congregation had lost a great, sup< 


porter and a consistent follower of the. 


principles it is their aim to maintain and 
advance. The hearts of all would be with 
Miss Rowland and the various members of 
their departed friend’s family in their 
sorrow, ei fod 


He was also Chairman of the 


bright in its tranquillity ! 
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THE INWARD LIFE. 
From “ Psalms of the West.” 


How beautiful is the morning, all 
Clear blue is 


-the depth of the heavens, and the earth is 


} 


silent and calm ; 

The bloom is purple upon the mountains, 
the waters are transparent in the valley ; 

The light leaves tremble above the 
mosses, and the white stems are mottled 
with moving shadows ; 

Silver threads of falling water make 
music from the corries of the cayerned 


hills, and the scent of the ferns is borne 


on the dew that ascendeth unseen ; ; 
Wild roses trace out the buttresses of 
the rocks and trail on the banks of the 
torrent : 5 
They climb around the chambers of the 
boulders, they make the recesses of the 


crags a marvel of beauty and joy ; 


The sweet grass is an emerald floor, and 
the grey stone is coated with wondrous 
adornment ; 

The vesture of earth is aglow with 
rejoicing life, the very clods have covered 
themselves with colour and broidery ; 

The dark pines stand solemn amid the 
shining oaks, the flowers bloom fair in the 
great untended garden; 

By the swift stream under the woods 
the beech tree stretcheth her branches, 
and the melody of singing birds is 
pleasant among the hawthorns. : 

An air of the south is freighted with 


delight, the gathered fragrance of bloom 


and leafage ; 

The freshness of the sea hath visited 
the tree-tops, the essence of ocean spray 
hath distilled the strength of the forest. 

In the alchemy of light the branches 
are decked with greenery, and every leaf 
is a sweet influence to the broad wind ; 

The stream of the air is restored 
without ceasing; it is a full draught of 
life to breathe, a reaction for the soul’s 
delight. : ; 

In the splendour of the arch of heaven 
the mind hath a vision of rapture, and 
resteth on the ethereal deep. 

There is gentle enchantment from 
shining wings; sunshine and shadow 
weave their woof through the flowery 
carpet. 

A dream of nature alighteth upon me, 
I am conscious of awful things : 

T am entranced in a far-off unity, I am 
at one with all creation ; 

I am lost in past and future, I am alone 
with the years of endlessness ; 

I am helpless and immersed in power, I 
am nothingness awaking to universe ; 

Immensity hath steeped me in her 
forgetfulness, everlasting changefulness 
hath poured upon me her mystery ; 

I am partaker of unspeakable joy, the 
world of sensation is no longer oppressing 
me; the soul of the world-soul is the 
brightness of day untouched and unvan- 
quished for ever. 

He that hath seen, he that hath gazed, 
he that hath loved, and kindled with the 
living truth, shall return to the earth 
with power; 

And the true shall be to him the image 
of the perfect soul, and-outward vanities 
shall not hide from him the revelation of 
silence, the remembrance of divine unfold- 


ing. 


Every duty we omit obscures some 
truth we should have known.—John 
Ruskin. 


THE CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


—_—+ 


Now, “Touring Club,” what is our 
programme for to-day? Shall we go 
mountaineering and attack ‘J1l” Bell,” 
and its 2,600 feet or so of altitude, or 
shall we hie away to Windermere, and 
row in our club boat over its beautiful 
waters, or shall we go for a “ramble 
scramble?” What is a “ramble 
scramble ?” some of youask. Well, it 
is just about the same as a ‘scramble 
ramble.” Now, do you understand ? 

Now “Eager Eyes,’ and “Curly 
Locks,” and ‘‘ Willing Feet,” and all the 
rest of you, hurry, bustle, skip, for in 
half an hour we must start. What fun 
it all is, this delightful getting ready, 
donning our oldest clothes, stamping into 
our strongest boots, and picking out 
trusty and tried walking sticks. Then 
our girls are cutting away at sandwiches 
and big hunks of bread and cheese, and 
there are incessant calls for brown paper 
and string, and altogether our hive is in 
a perfect “buzz.” Some run in and out 
keeping an anxious eye on the weather, 
and one boy thinks of asking the opinion 
of a passing farmer, but, after the 
manner of boys, gets his sister to ask for 
him. Another drop of happiness is in 
our cup, for the farmer, after alarming 
them somewhat by a guarded and uncer- 
tain commencement, finally sums up by 
predicting a fine day. 

Punctually to time we start and stream 
down the lanes, as happy and gay as 
mortals can be. Little hands pluck great 
bunches of wildflowers, for even now in 
August our hedgerows and banksides 
have many floral treasures. An enter- 
prising boy gives a “whoop” of discovery, 
for he has hit on a number of wild rasp- 
berries, and they and many another patch 
of raspberry canes yield heavy toll to 
sharp eyes and nimble fingers. A few 
strawberries are left, but a few only, but 
just look what quantities of nuts there are 
on the hazel bushes. They are not ready 
to gather yet, but they will be in another 
month or so, and certainly there will be 
an unusually large crop. I wonder if you 
would like to come up again, and have a 
good day’s nutting and blackberrying ? 

I see you are admiring that beautiful 
young horse in the field. Icall him “ The 
Friendly Horse,” for he is so sociable and 


fond of company. You will notice that 


our lane runs round three sides of his 
field, and he will follow us from beginning 
to end, and there we must leave him to 
munch the tender long grass we give him 
on parting. 

Hurrah! here is our old friend.of last 
year, the “beck,” as clear and shining 
and winsome as ever. 

He is so covered with twinkies and 
dimples, that we have not the heart to 
frown and ask him how it was he got 
in such a temper one day last November, 
and knocked our great strong stone bridge 
down, and drowned poor sheép, and 
carried away trees, and hedges, and walls. 

What a narrow ricketty bridge we have 
to cross here! “Jolly” the boys call it, but 
some of the girls—only ‘some,’ please 
remember—cross it rather timidly. One 
important member of the party—a certain 
white dog to wit—disdains the bridge, and 


‘| bravely swims the stream. This is another 


great day for Master Jack, and I fancy he 
realises it, for he is grave and dignified 
now and again, till his surroundings are 


too much for him, and he races and frolics, 
and forgets that he is a “ grown-up dog,” 
and will soon be three years of age! 

We are clear now of all roads and 
tracks, and are making our way up 
the valley as best we can—now on 
grass, now trampling through the bracken, 
now skipping the little streams that run 
down the steep hill sides. Occasionally 
we have a wet bogey patch to cross, and 


some of us “ pop in,” rather deeper than 


we expected, but that is part of the fun of 
a “ramble scramble.” 

What a glorious view we are getting, 
particularly to the north-west, where we 
have four ranges of hills, the last and 
highest being the ‘“‘ Red Screes,” and just 
at the base of ‘‘ Red Screes,” though quite 
invisible to us, is the summit of Kirkstone 
Pass. 

Passing through a gate (and not for- 
getting to shut it properly) we reach the 
edge of another “beck.” This is quite a 
tiny one, perhaps not much over a mile 
long, for it rises where you can see that 
great blue gash in yon mountain, and 
running a few yards past where we now 
are, takes a daring and tremendous leap 
into a deep, dark ravine. Every few yards 
it has a little silver cascade, and then there 
is generally a little pool—only if you stay 
in Lake-land you must call it “a dub” 
instead of a pool. And nearly every 
“dub” has its occupier in the shape of a 
nice plump lively trout. Yes, you may 
roll up your sleeves and try to catch them, 
but, as we say in Westmorland, “ they’!l 
bide some catching,” and so you will find 
out, unless you know the knack of it. In 
any case, no good fisherman would demean 
himself by catching trout that way. 

I think I can guess what your thoughts 
are. Let mesee. First, it is very warm 
walking, and youare thirsty, and the water 
does look so cool and refreshing that a 
drink occurs to all. 

Secondly; now that our thirst is 
quenched, we have time to think that we 
are hungry also, and that this is a capital 
place for lunch. 5 

Thirdly, I will venture to guess that 
lunch over, you will like to rest here a few 
minutes and dabble about in the water, 
and sit on the big sun-warmed stones 
and—oh, please don’t look so cross, Mr. 
Hditor, at the leneth of this “ column ”’— 
and we will finish our ‘“ ramble scramble ” 
(or “ scramble ramble”) next week. 

ee NaC 

P.S.—Mr. and Mrs. Spotted Fly- 
catcher’s compliments to “The Touring 
Club”; and four little flycatchers have 
hatched out, and are doing remarkably 
well, thank you. 


Correspondents are requested to note that 
to be sure of insertion the same week, news 
must reach the Office by the first post on 
Thursuay at latest, and the earlier in the 
week the better. 


Eprs’s Cocoa.—GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING.— 
‘*By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the cperations of digestion and nutri- 
sion, and by a careful application of the fine pro- 
perties of well-selected Cocoa, Mr, Epps has pro- 
vided fur our breakfast and supper a delicately 
flavoured beverage which may save us many heavy 
doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious use of such 
articles of diet that a constitution may be gradually 
built up until strong enough to resist every tendency 
to disease. We may escape many a fatal shaft by 
keeping ourselves well fortified with pure blood and 
a properly nourished frame.” — Civil Service Gazette. 
—Made simply with boiling water or milk.—Sold 
only in packets and pound tins, by Grocers, labelled 
—‘ James Epps and Co. Ltd., Homoopathic 
Chemists, London,” 
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LONDON, AUGUST 19, 1899. 


DIVINE IMMANENCE. 


In this glorious summer, while it has 
been natural and delightful to be con- 
stantly in the open air, and as far as 
possible in the open country, our 
thoughts have turned to the deeper 
meaning of all the beauty of the world, 
which in such manifold abundance 
encompasses us on every side. We 
have learnt from the teaching of science 
that there is in Nature a marvellous 
unity, and that all the blending ever- 
active forces of the universe are but 
varied expressions of one persistent 
Power. And that One we, who know 
the meaning of personal and spiritual 
power, are compelled to think of not 
as unintelligent impersonal Force, still 
less ag Matter, whatever that may be, 
but as the one eternal and _ infinite 
Spirit, of whose will and steadfast pur- 
pose the whole creation bears witness, 
in whom we live and move and have 
our being. It is Gon’s world in which 
we live, and it becomes to us the 
temple of His praise. For amid the 
mystery of His eternal Being, while 
His word comes to us in every law of 
Nature, there is this further utterance 
of Beauty. We have received the call 
to life, serious and strenuous, in the 
great field of the world, and in all 
material things have learnt to recognise 
the Divine Presence, the power and 
wisdom of the Eternal, a spiritual 
purpose wakening in us, even in the 
very humblest place, kindred purposes 
of spiritual life. And mingling with 
this appeal is the great word of Joy. 
The light of beauty is in the heavens 
and the earth, and shines straight into 
human hearts. What can we say of it, 
but that it is poured out of the heart 
of that eternal Power, of whom, through 
whom all things are. It was the 


faith of Worpswort that every flower 
enjoys the air it breathes, and whether 
we share or not that faith of the poet’s 
dream, to spiritual insight it is impos- 
sible to doubt that joy is there. What 
comes to us as a gift has its source in 
Gop. Not a flower that blooms, open- 
ing its delicate petals in the strength 
of the Eternal, in fulfilment of His 
purpose, but bears witness to the 
Creator’s joy in all beautiful things, 
and, must we not also say, to His love 
of them ? 

Thus we are led in the midst of this 
beautiful world to deeper thoughts of 
Gop. He is ever-present, the Eternal 
Spirit, and as we come to share in the 
joy which go finds its utterance in the 
heavens and the earth, we are drawn 
into communion with Him, as Giver of 
these spiritual gifts, whom therein we 
recognise not as Power alone, but as 
Love. 

This constant presence of Gop in the 
world, the Eternal in whom the whole 
universe has its being, the constant 
Quickener of all life, the Light of all 
our seeing, is spoken of as the Divine 
Immanence; and this is the title and 
the subject of a remarkable essay pub- 
lished last ‘year by the Rev. J. R. 
InnincwortH, to which we have long 
desired to call the attention of our 
readers. 

Mr. Inumewortn’s [ssay,* which 
may be taken as a sequel to his Bamp- 
ton Lectures of 1894 on ‘ Personality, 
Human and Divine,” and as following 
out the thought of his essay of 1890 in 
Lux Mundi on the Incarnation, is a 
profoundly interesting and attractive 


study of the relations of matter and 


spirit, and so of the relation of Nature 
Gneluding human nature) to religion. 
The earlier chapters, after the first on 
Matter and Spirit, treat of the religious 
influence of the material world and the 
Divine Immanence in Nature and in 
Man ; the concluding chapters are on 
the Incarnation in relation to Miracles, 
to Sacraments, and to the ‘Trinity. A 
valuable Appendix-is added on Personal 
Identity and Freewill. 

In lucid exposition of his subject Mr, 
InuiIncwortH shows how in our ex- 
perience of life we find that material 
things are made subservient to 
spiritual purposes, so that matter 
becomes the medium of expression for 
spirit; and then in a delightful chapter 
he gathers up testimony from many 
generations, from Egyptian hymns, the 
Vedas, the Zend-Avesta, the Hebrew 
Psalms, from classical and early 
Christian literature, from later theo- 
logians, and such poets as SHELLBy 
and Worpswortn, to show how constant 
has been the religious influence of 
Nature upon man. Many different 
interpretations have, of course, been 
given of that influence. “Still,” says 
Mr. Inuineworrn, ‘ beneath them all 
that experience remains—a sense,in the 
presence of Nature, of contact with 


* “Divine Immanence, an Essay on the Spiritual 
Significance of Matter,” by J. R. Illingworth, M.A. 
Macmillan and Oo, 7s.. 6d, 


something spiritual ; a sense of affinity 
or kinship, as the Neo-platonists 
described it, with the material world, 
implying spirituality within or behind 
it.” And if it be asked, ‘‘ What is the 
relation of the material universe to 
that Spirit of which it so persistently 
seems to speak?” the answer is that 
neither Polytheism nor Dualism can 
any longer satisfy, and Gop is found as 
the one Eternal Spirit immanent in the 
world. Yet not merely immanent in 
the sense of Pantheism. 

Spirit which is merely immanent in 
matter, without also transcending it, can- 
not be spirit at all; it is only another 
aspect of matter, having neither self- 
identity nor freedom. Pantheism is thus 
really indistinguishable from materialism ; 
itis merely materialism grown sentimental, 
but no more tenable for its change of 
nhame. 


Thus Gop is acknowledged to be imma- 
nent in the world, an abiding Presence, 
the Giver of all life, and yet transcend- 
ing it, as in Himself more than all the 
universe, in His own eternal spiritual 
life. But if in the material world Gop 
is immanent, even more is this the 
case in man, to whom through con- 
science and other channels of inspira- 
tion the Divine Presence is made mani- 
fest. 

So far we have found ourselves in 
complete accord with Mr. Innrne- 
WorRtH’s exposition, but at this point 
we come upon further developments of 
the thought of the Divine Immanence, 
which do not in the least appeal to us 
or win our assent. The divergence we 
have now to note is expressed in the 
following passage :— 


Thus the interior beauty of holiness 
comes by degrees to be a visible thing ; 
and through His action upon our spirit, 
God is made manifest in our flesh. While 
in proportion as we are able to recognise 
this progressive manifestation of God in 
matter, we are prepared to find it cul- 
minate in His actual Incarnation, the 
climax of His immanence in the world. 


This, we confess, appears to us by no 
means a natural sequence, or what we 
should expect as the culmination of 
spiritual development in the religious 
life of the world ; it affects us rather as 
the introduction of a foreign and con- 
fusing element of thought. The grow- 
ing light of Divine truth has revealed 
to us Nature instinct with the Divine 
Presence, and the human - spirit 
wakened to a sense of the Eternal, 
conscious of Divine affinities, knowing 
what duty means, and prayer and 
spiritual fellowship and _ aspiration. 
Thus, as Mr. Inumeworrn himself 
admirably shows, the. immanence of 
Gop in humanity begins to be manifest, 
and why should not the process of 
spiritual growth be continued and per- 
fected, until there is nothing to cloud 
the vision or mar the communion of all 
living souls with the Eternal Farner? 
The orthodox reply is that only through 
the help of an Incarnate Gop can this 
be accomplished; and yet we must 
persist in asking, Why not? for in 
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spite of all that Mr. Inuineworrn has 
said, we are left with the clear convic- 
tion that the doctrine of the. Incarna- 
tion, in the sense of ‘‘Gop becoming 
man,’ is ‘intrinsically irrational,” 
and that our ineradicable shrinking 
from such a thought is no ‘‘ baseless 
prejudice” or ‘‘irrational bias,” but 
the strong insistence of a faith that has 
learnt with Jesus a religion of humble 
trust and surrender to the Farner in 
heaven. i 

Nor are we moved by Mr. Inurme- 
wortH’s plea for the doctrine of the 
Trinity as being “clearer than any 
adverse view,” and as affording the 
only intelligible ground for attributing 
love to Gop as essential to His Being. 

Mr. IntincworrH indeed recalls the 
confession of the creed that in the 
Trinity the Farner remains incompre- 
hensible, the Son incomprehensible, 
and the Hoty Guosr incomprehensible, 
and admits that the analogy of the 
relations of family life must not be 
pushed too far, and yet he asserts 
without hesitation or qualification that 
“the doctrine of the Trinity is the sole 
metaphysic of love ’’ and that the Unit- 
arian conception of Gop leaves ‘‘no 
room for attributing love, in any intel- 
ligible sense, to the Divine nature.”’ 

The statement of the Psalmist, that 
“God is loving unto every man,” does not 
of necessity imply that love is more than 
what may be called a relative and second- 
ary attribute of God; an affection elicited 
by the existence, the ephemeral existence 
ot His creatures, and which, apart from 
that existence, would cease to operate, and 
therefore to be. God in His unknown 
essence might still be something other 
than Love; but the statement that “ God 
is Love,” is very different from this: it is 
a real revelation beyond all that we could 
otherwise have learned: it lifts Love at 
once into the absolute, as the essential 
and eternal cause of all; thereby exhibit- 
ing the whole world in a. new light. 


And this revelation, in Mr. Inuine- 
WORTH’S view, is given through the 
Incarnation, and the announcement of 
Curist that he himself is Gop made 
manifest and a person in the Trinity. 
For if love is to be understood as 
absolute in Gop, ‘‘ there must of neces- 
sity be conceived a plurality of persons 
in the Godhead.” 

Now as to this we must first ask, 
By what right does Mr. Innmawortu 
speak of any attribute of Gop as rela- 
tive or secondary? Love in Gop, he 
suggests, might be (if if were not for 
the Trinity) an affection elicited by the 
‘ephemeral existence of His creatures,”’ 
which, apart from that existence, 
“would cease to operate, and there- 
fore to be.’ Are we, then, to suppose 
that Gop first created, and afterwards 
- began to love—and not rather that 
because of the love which in Him is 
essential He creates, and calls into 
being not merely ephemeral creatures, 
but those whom he takes into abiding 
spiritual communion with Himself ? 

In attempting to penetrate beyond 
the actual knowledge of our own human 
life with Gop we set ourselves to an 


impossible task. The Church claims 
to have received a special revelation, 
which has been formulated in the 
doctrines of Incarnation and Trinity, 
but for this we have failed to discover 
any true authority, and both the 
teaching of Jesus himself and the 
subsequent history of Christianity con- 
vince us that those doctrines are but 
attempts of the human spirit to fathom 
the unfathomable. 

For our own part we know nothing of 
a “‘ Divine Society’ in the Godhead, 
but we do know what love is, and with 
assured conviction hold it to be of the 
very essence of the Eternal. We know 
also something of that Divine Society 
in the great Household of Gop, in 
which Jesus is ‘ the first-born of many 
brethren,” and in which, we humbly 
trust, through the Faruer’s infinite 
love, to have our own place, though it 
should be the very lowest. 

We are not so anxious about the 
““metaphysic of love’’ as about its 
reality, for we entirely agree with Mr. 
Inuineworts that it is “‘ the sole solu- 
tion of life’s problem.” And that is 
what we find in companionship with 
Jesus and in the child-like spirit which 
asks only that the Faruer’s will may 
be done. : 

The bird that attempts a_ flight 
beyond the air which sustains its wing 
and is its breath of life is brought to 
confusion. Our life must for ever rest 
in Gop. In the Divine Immanence, 
glorifying heaven and earth, conse- 
crating and sustaining the human 
spirit, we find the secret of peace and 
strength, undying hope, and that love 
in which must be perfected the true 
life of the children of Gop. 


THOUGHTS FROM ITALY. 
II.—Tue Guap QUARTER. 


BY THE REV. EDGAR I. FRIPP, B.A., 
MINISTER OF ALL SOULS’ CHURCH, BELFAST, 


“Tet the people praise thee, O God ; let 
all the people praise thee. 

“Then shall the earth yield her increase ; 
and God, even our own God, shall bless us.” 
—Psalm lev. 5, 6. 


Last Sunday I said that religion—by 
which I understand love for God and love 
for man as the child of God, in a form 
enthusiastically approved by the thought 
of the age—was the initial and permanent 
impulse of Florentine greatness, and that 
this impulse came from the Friars. The 
Franciscans settled in Florence in 1212, 
making their home in a swampy district 
by the Arno, where the poorest lived ; and 
the Dominicans, arriving eight years later, 
found a free field for their labours at the 
opposite end of the city. Between them, 
in the centre of Florence, was the old 
cathedral of St. John the Baptist, a small 
octagonal building on the site, probably, 
of an ancient Roman temple dedicated to 
Mars. This had served as the principal 
church of the city for something like four 
centuries. But in less than a hundred 
years after the coming of the Friars 
Florence underwent a _ transformation. 
With other Italian towns she threw off 
the yoke of the Teutonic nobles, gained 


freedom of government, and grew into a | 


flourishing community. Civie and reli- 
lious life went hand in hand. A common, 
deepening religious faith bound together 
citizens of different race and _ party. 
Politically, the Florentines were in hostile 
camps, as bitterly opposed as Unionist and 
Nationalist in Belfast; but religiously 
they were one. Every citizen, of what- 
ever faction, was baptised in the old 


cathedral of St. John, and looked 
to St. John as the patron saint 
of the city. Guelf and Ghibelline, 


who were ready to stab one another in a 
political brawl, contributed alike to the 
charities and churches of the Friars, and 
joined in praise of the artists who covered 
the walls of these churches with frescoes. 
Tn 1252, when the Franciscans had been 
forty years in Florence, the fine gold 
coin was struck by her merchants, which 
became famous in Europe as the “ florin,” 
and bore witness to the solidity of their 
credit and the sincerity of their 
religion. On one side of it was the 
Florentine lily, and on the other the 
figure of John the Baptist. “At this 
time,’ says the old chronicler Villani, 
“the people were true and trustworthy to 
one another, and to the commonwealth, 
and with their simple life and economy 
did greater and more virtuous things than 
were done later in an age of wealth and 
luxury.”* The growth of the city and the 
extension of her power demanded new 
public edifices. Walls, fortresses, bridges, 
palaces of justice and government, were 
built or rebuilt, the streets “ were 
druined and paved, and fine piazzas 
or squares with covered-walks (loggias) 
were made in the crowded centres ; 
while three magnificent churches —the 
Dominican St. Mary’s, the Franciscan 
Holy Cross, and a new Cathedral—were 
erected for the increased religious needs of 
the people. There was thus a call for 
architects. A German, Jacopo, had built 
a fine Gothic church over the tomb of St. 
Francis at Assisi.f He was invited to 
Florence, and he brought the Gothic style 
into the city. A pupil, some say his son, 
a man of genius, with the German name 
Arnulf, Utalianised into Arnolfo, continued 
his work and designed many of the new 
buildings. The Palazzo Vecchio, Holy 
Cross, and the Cathedral were by Arnolfo 
and are among the best specimens of early 
Ttalian Gothic. 

Now I mention all these particulars 
because I want you to observe how civic 
and ecclesiastic architecture sprang up 
together in Florence. The same impulse 
which erected churches and adorned them, 
paved and cleansed the streets, and cleared 
open-spaces forthe people. Theinfluence of 
the Friars did not limit itself to saving souls 
from an unseen Hell, or to building houses 
of prayer. It created also an industrious 
and upright citizenship, and made 
Florence a healthy and beautiful place 
to live in. 

And I want you further to consider 
whether religion, as [ have defined it, does 
not always awaken a public spirit ; and 
whether, therefore, a faith can be called 
a true faith which confines itself to deno- 
minational success. After a-generation or 
two of Franciscan and Dominican teach- 


* vi. 69, cf. Dante, Par. xv. 103-105: ‘ Florence 

. was abiding in sober aad modest peace. She 

had not necklace nor coronal, nor dames with orna- 

mented shoes nor girdle. . . . I saw Bellicion Berti 

go girt with leather and bone and his dame come 

from her mirror without a painted face.” (Norton.) 
Begun in 1228, 
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ing the people of Florence, divided as they 
were by racial and social feuds, joined in 
the desire for a city which everyone might 
enjoy, in whica nobles, merchants, crafts- 
men, and labourers might feel pride, and 
of which the poor might say with the 
wealthy, “ This is our Florence.” 

No one, I think, can visit Florence 
without being struck by the splendid 
inheritance of the people. There are 
churches and halls, and towers. and 
squares aud gardens, and pictures and 
statues which are public property, the 
possession of every man and woman in 
the place. The art treasures of Florence, 
which are the admiration and envy of the 
civilised world, are not shut up in private 
parks or mansions for the selfish enjoy- 
meat of the few—if this can be called 
enjoyment. The public are not admitted 
to see them by the kind permission of any 
private person. Most of them are in the 
street. Gaiotto’s Tower, with its glowing 
marbles and immortal sculpture ; Brunel- 
leschi’s mighty dome; Ghiberti’s bronze 
gates which Michael Angelo declared 
worthy to be the gates of Heaven; 
Cellini’s statue of Perseus, della Robbia’s 
children, and scores of priceless things, 
are, and always have been, in the open air, 
for every passer-by to look at, for every 
serving man and every schoolboy to see 
and love. 

The highest art lives, and only lives, in 
the public sympathy. It perishes in the 
hothouse atmosphere of private patronage. 
The temples of Greece, the Norman 
cathedrals, the Doge’s Palace in Venice, 
the frescoes of Giotto, the cartoons of 
Riphael, the poems of Homer, the plays 
of Aeschylus and Shakespeare, the music 
of Handel and Mendelssohn, the book of 
Psalms, were not produced for sectarian 
glory or private interest, but for public 
uses. And it can be proved up to the hilt 
that in Athens, in Jerusalem, in Nor- 
mandy, in Venice, Florence, Rome, and 
London, art flourished with the growth of 
publ spirit and declined with its decay. 

But I fancy I hear some oue say, “Is 
that true of painting? If it be granted 
that architecture and the drama, and 
perhaps music, depend for their highest 
expression on municipal and national in- 
terest, yet pictures are chiefly for halls and 
drawing-rooms.”’ Unhappily, this is 
largely the case at present, and it probably 
explains why so much of our painting is 
insipid and frivolous. But in Florence, 
the home of many of the greatest painters 
the world has seen, it was not so. Floren- 
tine painting grew up directly out of 
Florentine architecture. New and large 
churches meant wall-space for the painters. 
Iu those days there was no printing. 
Books were few. The people could not 
read. Whatthey knew of religion had to 
be gatheredin the main from the preacher’s 
lips. Now, the Friars had revived preach- 
ing; and the painter in Florence, and else- 
where, came to the help of the preacher. The 
great schools of Italian painting, like the 
‘English drama, originated in the desire to 
aid the preacher of the gospel. This may 
sound startling in Puritan ears, but it is 
a sober fact. The introducers of painting 
into Florence were Greeks, who were 
brought from Byzantium (Constantinople) 
to paint religious pictures on the new 
church walls. 

Hence the earliest native school of 
painting in Florence is known as the 
Byzantine. The work of these Greeks 
left its mark on the city. It. was yery 


solemn, and very formal, according to 
ancient rules and with very little perspec- 
tive or proportion, somewhat like Chinese 
painting now. Yet it was the best at that 
time, and the beginning of great things in 
Florence. One of the first places they 
decorated was the Dominizan St. Mary’s, 
where they were watched with eager 
interest by a boy in the monastery school 
named John Cenni, afterwards Cimabue. 
He left his lessons to be with them, 
covered his book with sketches of their 
work, and at last was received by them as 
a pupil. Then for years he diligently 
copied their strange allegorical designs, 
and painted the stiff draperies and 
angular joints of madonnas and apostles, 
until he thought he could do them as 
well as they could, if not better, His free 
Florentine nature began to rebel against 
this stereotyped art. Why should he 
merely imitate what others had been 
doing for ages ? He belonged to Florence, 
not to Byzantium, and he did not see why 
he should be bound by their venerable 
traditions. So he struck out in a direc- 
tion of his own. - “I will paint the 
mother of God,” he said, “as a real 
living woman.” Instead, therefore, of 
looking for his model in the pictures of 
his foreign teachers, he studied the faces 
of the Florentine women, perhaps asked 
one to sit for him, and persevering at 


length produced a St. Mary different from | 


anything seen before, a madonna of_real 
flesh and blood, with something like a 
smile on her countenance and something 
like a real baby on her bosom, surrounded 
by worshipping angels. When the picture 
was finished, and brought from his garden 
to be taken to the church of his old 
friends the Dominicans, it was met by a 
crowd of people who hailed it with 
enthusiasm and carried it in triumph 
through the city. So remarkable was its 
reception that the neighbourhood of 
Cimabue’s house, in the Via del Cocémero, 
was called, as it still is, the Glad 
Quarter. 

A few weeks since I saw this picture in 
St. Mary’s, and thought both of the man 
who painte it and the public who gave it 
their welcome. It is a poor, faded thing 
now, perhaps very disappointing at first 
sight. I daresay some of you would say it 
was hideous. But giveit time. You must 
look at it with sympathy and patience 
before it will speak to you. Is that not 
true of many things? And then you will 
notice its very careful workmanship. 
Though it is about ten feet high and six 
feet broad, there is not a square inch of 
its surface which is not wrought, says Mr. 
Ruskin, ‘‘with the fineness of a Greek 
manuscript.” It is at least a grave, solemn 
piece of art, the work of a man who 
would destroy whatever did not satisfy 
him, and who believed heart and soul in 
what he did, and made it an offering to 
the Highest. 

Possibly, if you ave a narrow-minded 
Protestant, you may say, ‘A madonna! 
what wretched superstition!’ And no 
doubt it partly was. JT daresay some of 
your beliefs will seem a wretched super- 
stition six hundred years to come. But 
that does not greatly matter. The essential 
point is that you should have something 
of the great truth of God and should be 
in- earnest about it; as you may see, in his 
picture, that Cimabue had something of it 
and was possessed by it. You have your 
way of thinking of God’s love, and 
Oimabue had his, To him the Madonna 


represented the Divine Motherliness ; and 
he loved it, and made others feelit by bis art 
in those fierce days of strife and bloodshed. 
Madonna-worship, if you will read about 
it with an open mind, was an inestimable 
blessing to feudal Europe. It changed the 
savage Northman into a knight of chivalry, 
and raised the status of woman to a new 
level. 

In the next place, though Cimabue was 
as serious’as Raphael in his early period, 
we must not look on his work, as Mrs. 
Browning remarks, “from the heights of 
Raphaelhood.” It is obviously faulty. 
The mother’s head is too large; her child’s 
is too small. Her hands and the child’s 
arms are too long. Her robe is as stiff as 
if it had been starched. But compare 
her with the wooden, parrot-featured 
Virgins which preceded her, and she is 
beautiful! She has queenly grace, and 
dignity, and human sweetness. She is fit 
to be the mother of all the lovely 
Madonnas that came after—of Giotto, 
Fra Angelico, Andrea del Sarto, and 
Raphael. The sublime picture of mother- 
hood which Raphael painted for the 
Grand Duke of Tuscany* is the direct 
descendant of Cimabue’s Mary. 

For, let us remember, Cimabue was the 
first who dared to go to Nature. How 
much there isin that! To go to Nature— 
to trust the work and ways of God, to 
believe in His truth rather than man’s 


dogma—is the daring of all free and pro-- 


gressive souls. Hvery real advance the 


world has made has been a going’ to- 


Nature, a turning from an old law to a 
higher, from an ancient human authority 
to a divine. Let a man have this daring 
in religion, political economy, science, or 
art, and who will say what it may lead to 
—what far-reaching consequences may 
follow from it? This thought in itself is 
a sermon, which the name of Cimabue 
should always suggest. 

But I must pass on to what Cimabue’s 
picture tells us of the Florentine people. 
They were proud of him, partly because he 
was their fellow-citizen and had out- 
stripped the foreign painters, but chiefly, 
I believe, because he had given them 
something beautiful tolove, It is evident 
that what was dear to the artist was dear 
to the people among whom he lived. He 


received his ideas from them, as a great 


artist always does, and gave them back to 
them in a form which kindled fresh 
emotion. 
on public sympathy. To some extent, [I 


suppose, though only to a very limited 
extent, a great scientist may dispense with 


human encouragement. He may bury 


himself, as Darwin did, and dispas- 
sionately work out his intellectual 
problems. But with the great artist this. 


is impossible. His. energies droop at 
once without fellowship. His work, 
springing from the heart, needs the con- 
stant touch of kindred minds. And.this 
sympathy Arnolfoand Cimabue and Giotto 
had. Grateful to Arnolfc, the Florentines 
made him a free citizen. ‘* You shall no 
longer be a German,” they said, in effect ; 
“you shall be one of us. We know 
nobody like you. You shall build our 
new cathedral. Let it be as noble as you 
can make it, and you shall have every- 
thing we cau give.” And in praise of 
Cimabue they threw up their hats and 


* The “Madonna del Granduca” in the Picii 
Gallery in Florence, probably the culminatirg 
effort of the “ divine Sanzio\” “ 


Great art lives, as I have said,. 


“house “Il borgo allegro.” 
Giotto succeeded ‘Arnolfo in architecture, 
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followed his picture in triumphal proces- | the life of Christ, which, though much 


sion, and called the neighbourhood of his 
Then when 


and Cimabue in painting, they saidof him, 
« Since our Giotto is without a superior 
in the world he shall build our new Bell 


‘Tower, and he shall do it as perfectly as he 


can. He shall have a free hand, and room 
for his fullest strength.” 

And you will observe, my friends, that 
the bond between artist and people in 
each case was not merely civil nor esthetic ; 
it was also religious. 

Now of Giotto I shall speak next 
Sunday. This evening I want to say 
that Cimabue was his master. Cimabue 
discovered Giotto’s genius and trained it 
until it surpassed his own; he loved him 
and rejoiced at his success; and he left 
in him his own tender, earnest spirit, 
and taught him, as not the least of his 
services, to fear God and reverence the 
name of St. Francis. 

Probably you have heard how Cimabue 
found young Giotto, as he kept his 
father’s sheep, trying to draw one of 
them with a sharp stone ; and how he took 
him with him to Florence. That seems to 
have been about the year 1286, when 
Cimabue was about six-and-forty years 
old, and Giotto a boy of ten. So Giotto 


‘received his first lessons in Cimabue’s 


studio in the Glad Quarter, and learnt 
how to draw and to mix his colours, and 
to study not his master only but Nature 
too. Then, in course of time, by wise in- 


_ struction, which urged him to use his own 


eyes and freely exercise his own imagina- 
tion, and by diligence and his own rare 
gifts, he outstripped his teacher, and, as 
Dante says, took away his fame: 
“Lo, Cimabue thought alone to tread 
The lists of painting ; now doth Giotto 
gain : 
The praise, and darkness on his glory 
shed,” 


But the old man was not jealous—as the 


Byzantines had been of him, Margaritone 


of Arezzo, who kept to the old Byzantine 
manner, died, says Vasari, ‘‘infastidito ”’ 
—-tired out and disgusted—with Cimabue’s 
success. Yet Cimabue, we are told, 
smiled “at the first stroke which passed 
what he could do.’ Giotto was dearer 
to him than before; and when he died 


he left him his property, including his 


house in the Glad Quarter. 

This, however, was a small part of his 
bequest. The spiritual inheritance was 
far greater. When Cimabue went to 
Assisi to paint in Jacopo’s Church on St. 
Francis’ grave, Giotto, we may be sure, 
accompanied him; and he saw him, 
perhaps, at work on a madonna, which is 
still there, with St. Francis by her side. 
The portrait of St. Francis is very valuable, 
because probably authentic. Cimabue 
was born only fourteen years after the 
Saint’s death, and doubtless he had 
particulars of his appearance from men 
who knew him.* Guotto also saw his 
master painting, in this church, scenes of 


* Cimabue’s ‘St. Francis bears a strong resem- 


 blance to that assigned to Giunta Pisano in the 


sacristy of the church. The eyes are wide and 
dreamy, tbe nose long, the mouth small and shut 
and determined ; the ears are conspicuous ; the face 
has a withered aspect, bearing marks of suffering, 
and is slightly bearded. Giotto seems at first to 
have followed this bearded type (as in the fresco of 
St. Francis feeding the birds at Assisi), and then to 
have abandoned it, making the face young and 
beautiful (as in the Bardi Clap of the Holy 
Cross), 


injured, still exist. In one of them, by 
rare good fortune—as if God had inter- 
vened and stayed the hand of Time—the 
face of the Madonna, weeping at the foot 
of the cross (a headless cross), is preserved. 
It is the most beautiful bit of painting 
we have of Cimabue, and Mr. Ruskin 
describes it as ‘the noblest to this day 
among all the Mater Dolorosas of 
Christianity.” 

I am impressed by the connection 
between St. Francis and the art of the 
Florentines. J love to think of the 
Northman. Jacopo bringing to Florence 
its noblest style of architecture from 
Assisi; and of Cimabue, in his turn, 
being called from Florence to decorate 
the church of St. Francis. And TI love, 
too, to think of Giotto, when Cimabue 
was dead, finishing what his master had 
begun at Assisi, and throwing all the 
seriousness and tenderness of his young 
genius into a great allegorical pictire 
above the Saint’s tomb. 

‘Thus, in days of savage political feuds, 
which banished Dante and awoke the 
terrible revenge of the ‘“ Divine Comedy,” 
the spirit of St. Francis spread. One 
evidence of it, not among the arts of 
Florence, but among its kindred charities, 


is so remarkable that I must mention it in 


this connection. A poor man, a con- 
temporary of Dante, a porter named Peter 
Borso, in pity for the victims of pestilence 
and street-fighting, formed a small brother- 
hood among his fellow-porters to carry the 
wounded and dead, free of charge, to their 
homes or the hospitals or to decent burial. 
The brotherhood, known as the ‘ Miseri- 
cordia,” grew; and to-day, after six cen- 
turies, it still carries on its work. It in- 
cludes now every class of society from the 
king to the citizen. To conceal differences 
of wealth the brethren on their errands of 
mercy wear a black monkish robe with a 
/hood over the face, holes only being left 
for the eyes. ‘hus their feet alone betray 
their rank ; and often the heavy boot of 
the labourer and the shoe of the gentle- 
mman may be seen together. They are sum- 
moned in order by their chapel-bell. It 
tolls twice for an accident; three times 
means.a death. As quickly as possible 
they assemble at the chapel, and go forth 
witha litter. As they move in solemn pro- 
cession bearing a sick man or a corpse the 
people stand and the men raise their hats. 
On their return to the chapel they pause, 
and the first pair say to the next “ God 
reward thee,” and receive the reply, ‘« And 
thee also;”’ aud when the salutation and 
response have been repeated all along the 
line, they pass in. 

Thus the spirit of the Saint lived in the 
hearts of the Florentines, and lives yet 
after six hundred years. 


THE GROWTH OF CHURCH 
ARCHITECTURE IN ENGLAND.--I. 


THe comparison of an over-arching 
avenue of trees to a Gothic cathedral 
with its vaulted roof is so familiar as to 
be almost hackneyed. ‘Here,’’ it has 
often been said, ‘‘ we see where the archi- 
tects obtained the first idea of an arched 
roof, and perhaps of the arch itself.” 
This notion of a direct imitation of Nature 
in human constructive works has long 
been exploded. Man did not in the 
earliest ages watch the nautilus floating 
in his curved shell, and build in imitation 


of hima boat with. mast and sails; nor 
did he go into the woods, and from the 
over-arching branches derive the idea of an 
arch and construct it in stone. But there 
is nevertheless a certain affinity between. - 
Gothic architecture and the trees which 
goes deeper than mere conscious imitation 
of form on the part of the builders. The 
cathedrals have grown, almost as a tree 
itself grows, and the root of Gothic 
architecture is in the ground in another 
seuse than the actual foundations of the 
buildings themselves. The arch is. the 
very life of all Gothic architecture. It is 
the essential feature which distinguishes 
it from the Greek and Roman. And the 
arch has its origin in the ground. The 
cloaca maxima, or great main drain of 
Rome, was an arched channel, constructed 
probably about 600 B.c., long before build- 
ings with arches were constructed above 
er ound. ‘Some of the Greek temples have 
subterraneous ar ches, though every line in 
the superstructure is straight, and no arch 
would have been tolerated | by the architect 
above ground. When first the arch was 
used above ground it was not for the sake 
of its beauty, but purely for utility. 

The great Roman aqueducts that con- 
veyed water to Rome and other large 
towns were supported by arches. The 
Colosseum and other amphitheatres were 
huge piles of arches. And the arch, 
though it must not intrude on the temple, 
was good enough for the construction of 
a basilica or town hall. So it first sprang 
up above ground, either a plain round 
stone arch springing direct from the wall 
without columns, or a similar plain semi- 


circular arch springing. from a mas- 
sive column with a Greek or Roman 
capital. 


Paganism and Christianity existed for 
a long time side by side. The Christians 
had first their own private places of wor- 
ship, some room lent in a private house, 
or sometimes some secret place where 
they might escape the eye of the spy and 
the persecutor. But as the religion 
became recognised and allowed, the 
worshippers were allowed the use, not 
of a temple—which- would be equivalent 
to lending the parish church now to an 
ethical society—but of a public build- 
ing such as the basilica; just as an 
ethical society can now obtain some hall 
or public room. 

In many instances the basilica was 
finally converted into a church pure and 
simple, and came to be used solely for 
ecclesiastical purposes. The great church 
of St. Peter at Rome was a basilica origin- 
ally and on a plan of many churches in 
Italy ; notwithstanding alterations and 
additions, it is still possible to mark out 
certain portions which show the plan of a 
complete basilica. 

No doubt in some of the larger towns in 
Roman Britain, also, the basilica was con- 
verted into a church; but in Britain the 
pagan Saxon invasion swept away almost 
every trace of Roman civilisation, and we 
have now very little Roman architecture 
of any kind in England, and none that 
is Heclesiastical. | 

With the second introduction of Chris- 
tianity into England came church-build- 
ing. In some cases the Saxon temples 
were converted into churches. Christianity 
and Saxon paganism cannot be said to 
have existed side by side as Christianity 
and Roman paganism did. What took 
place now was not the gradual growth of 
a despised sect in the midst of a civilised, 
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national religion that it was destined 
ultimately to supersede, but the rapid 
victory of a powerful religion from abroad 
and the extinction of the native religion 
of the country. Christianity this time 
swept away Saxon paganism as rapidly 
and violently as the Saxons had. con- 
quered the Britons and extinguished their 
religion, or driven it into the fastnesses of 
Treland, Scotland and Wales. 

The architecture of the Saxon churches 
had two sources—namely, Rome and Ene- 
land: the style and structure of the Roman 
churches based on the plan and structure 
of a basilica, and the style and construc- 
tion of a wooden Saxon building. It was, 
indeed, at one time supposed. that the 
Saxons had no stone churches, but only 
wooden ones, and that it was for this 
reason that they had perished and only 
the Norman remained. This, however, 
was not the case. There were very many 
substantial and handsome stone churches 
in the Saxon period, and portions of some 
still remain. 

As earlyas the endof the seventh century 
stone churches were built at Wearmouth 
and Jarrow, and some portions of these re- 
main incorporated in the Norman churches 
subsequently built there. At Wearmouth 
especially there is a very interesting rough 
substantial doorway in the tower, with 
square stone jambs, and a square impost 
which only required the. later finish of 
rounding the jamb and moulding the 
impost to become a proper column and 
eapital. 

At Barton-on-Humber and at LEarl’s 
Barton in Northamptonshire there are 
pure Saxon towers, and the tower of St. 
Michael’s in Oxford is Saxon in style and 
construction. The last of these was 
probably built after the Norman Conquest, 
but it is Saxon, not Norman work. 

At Bradford-on-Avon in Wiltshire is a 
complete Saxon church, happily preserved 
by having been merely neglected after the 
building of the new church, instead of 
being pulled down to make room for it, and 
ultimately divided up and used as dwelling 
houses. As the building was inhabited, 
the roof was keepin repair, and the building 
thus preserved from ruin by weather, and 
now the partitions and additions have been 
removed, and it stands to-day as it did 
nearly a thousand yearsago. Some of the 
Saxon work is very much more ornate and 
of better workmanship, more carefully cut 
and closely jointed stone, than the Norman 
work which followed it. The tower at 
Earl’s Barton is covered with flat pilaster 
work in perpendicular and inclined lines 
and round arcade, and has an arcade of 
open balusters and round arches near the 
top. And there is good reason for sup- 
posing that there was a considerable 
amount of ornament within of an elaborate 
kind. But this, unfortunately, was swept 
away by the violence of the Norman 
Conquest, the desire to rebuild on a 
larger scale, and the reckless neglect of any 
attempt to preserve the older work. 

F. H. Jonns. 
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“THE CHILD, THE WISE MAN, 
; AND: GOD ?* 


In the still watches of the night I slept 
and dreamed dreams. I dreamt I was in 
a great and spreading land in the early 
grey morning. Mists were lying over hill 
and dale, but as the breezes stirred them 
I could now and again catch the shadowy 
outlines of hills and crags; could discern 
the dark masses of forests, and the silver 
streak of winding rivers. But these 
glimpses were so brief that I was often 
doubtful of what I saw. 

Near by, however, I could see more 
clearly. Though it was early morn T was 
surrounded by busy hfe. Men and women 
in rude garments were passing swiftly to 
and fro, intent on finding the means of sub- 
sistence. Little children, in nature’s only 
garb of innocence, played on the ground, 
or raced merrily over the sward. Hunters 
came from the forest with their slain 
prey ; fishers brought strings of glittering 
fish ; women brought wild fruits and herbs 
and roots torn from the ground. They 
that had game bartered with those. that 
had fish, and both alike exchanged for 
fruits and herbs, so that each partook of 
the many kinds of food. 

Savagery there was, and ignorance ; 
craft and fraud, passion and revenge ; but 
also rude sigus of brotherhood and clan- 
ship. . 

Then arose some who said, ‘“* Whence 
and what are we? How is it that night 
follows day and day night; that babes 
are born and men die; that the stars 
shine in the darkness, and the sun rises 
at morn? What is this world, and what 
the mystery of being?” 

And some scoffed at these as dreamers 
of dreams, and said, “It is enough that 
we are here, and eat and drink and sleep! 
What matters it whether there is aught 
else!” 

But others whispered, “ Yea ! it matters 
much. An inner voice says, ‘Seek ye 
the truth!’ Tell us, oh, hoary elders, tell 
us what life means.””’ Then one here and 
one there said, ‘‘ We did not make our- 
selves, and, perforce, there are those that 
made us. Let us seek them, that we may 
win their favour.” 

And the mists lay dank and white 
around, so that no man saw clearly, yet 
through the mists loomed up shadowy 
hills and crags. Then some cried, “ These 
are the gods that made us, and that stand 
looking down on our lives. Let us 
worship them.” So they ran hither and 
thither and brought beasts and fish and 
fruits, and said, “The gods shall feast 
with us, and they will be pleased, and will 
bless us.” So they feasted, and part of 
the feast they laid on fires of wood to be 
burned; and they said, “The gods have 
eaten and are contented.” : 

Then I awoke for a while and thought 
of all I had seen, until s!eep once more 
laid hold on me and | dreamed again. 

The same land lay before me, but there 
was more light. The day had dawned ; 
the mists were clearing, and the scene was 
wider and fairer. Again around me were 
men and women and children, and they 
wept. For in their midst lay their dead, 


* A penny edition cf Mr. Kernahan’s brochure; 
“The Child, the Wise Man, and the Devil,’”’ has 
recently been placed on the bookstalls, where, no 
doubt, it found many purchasers and readers, The 
above allegory was suggested by a reading of this 
booklet, but makes no attempt to equal its power- 
fully dramatic episodes. Unitarian thought is not 


sensational, but reflectiye,—H. W. H. 


cold and still, Old and young they lay, 
wise and ignorant, gentle and fierce, good 
and eyil. 

Then as the living wept they cried 
aloud, ‘* Whither have they gone? These 
dead forms smile not, frown not.. They 
neither eat nor drink. They know us not, 
nor answer when we cry, Whither has the 
life gone ¥” : 

So certain arose and said, ‘“‘ What we 
see is not all that is. There is life that no 
man sees. ‘T'hose we knew, the brave, the 
wise, have gone from us, but they live 
unseen. Let us, then, know that the gods 
also are not stocks or stones; are not suns 
and stars, but live and are inyisible. Let 
us still offer to them our sacrifices, and 
tell them of our needs. Perchance they 
are near us and will hear.” 

Then I saw and knew that the world, 
the world of man, which had been but as 
a child when first I dreamed, was growing 
towards manhood. It no longer demanded 
to see, and it began to perceive. 

And amongst the wise men to whom 
the crowds looked for wisdom, one here 
and one there began to say, “Lo! there 
are not gods—there is only God! the One 
and Only.” 

But the multitude wurmured against 
them, and would not depart from their 
old custom, but cried, ‘Nay, there be 
many gods, and we will worship each the 
god that we kaye chosen!” 

So the few held their peace and said, 
“These people are not yet old enough to 
know the truth. Let them serve the gods 
of their imaginations for yet a while, and 
we will worship the only God.” 

Then as I dreamed I became aware in 
some strange way that there was One 
whom I saw not with my bodily eyes, and 
only faintly discerned by some inner sense, 
who was watching over the lands and the 
multitudes who dwelt therein. And the 
One smiled on them as they ran hither 
and thither, worshipping each his favourite 
god; smiled as a father smiles when 
watching the little children in their play 
and at their lessons. And I saw, as it 
were, a thread of light running from the 
heart of each of these worshippers, and 
all these threads ended in the heart of the 
One who smiled. 

-Then I knew that it was not the little 
earth-made gods that they were really 
worshipping, but that what was in their 
hearts, though they knew it not, was the 
Unseen, uncomprehended One. And He 
waited for them to grow, as a father 
waits for the babes to become men and 
women. When, therefore, the few wise 
men said, “ Nay! He is One and not 
many,” He smiled even more brightly, 
and the threads of lght between Him 
and them shone in the early morning with 
so rich a glow that the land was filled 
with a new radiance. 

Then I awoke and pondered until sleep 
again fell on me. 

I was in a small land that lay by the 
edge of a great sea. A river rose in the 
north of that land, and it ran into a deep 
basin in the hills at the south; and the 
sun drew up the moisture of it, so that the 
basin grew no fuller. There were rocky 
hills and fertile plains, and on one group 
of hills was a great and glorious city, with 
a vast temple in the midst of it. 

Then as I listened I heard that men and 
women and children all through that land 
were praising and worshipping the One 
great God. The temple was filled with 
throngs offering sacrifices of beasts and 
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birds and first-fruits, and priests went to 
and fro in their midst, while singers sang 
His praises. Yet the-priests bound heavy 
burdens on the worshippers; weaving 
fetters and chains over the whole of their 
lives, and threatening the vengeance of 
their God if they dared to break them and 
cast them off. And the One whom I saw 
not with my eyes, but discerned in my 
heart, looked sorrowful when these things 
were said, and yet smiled patiently over 
their ignorance, knowing that they were 
not yet fully grown. 

But one arose in the midst of this people, 
and spake great words in their ears. He 
was, to their eyes, but a working man and 
one of themselves. He belonged not to 
the priests nor the elders and authorised 
teachers, but came from a country village 
which was of no repute. Yet many lis- 
tened as he spake to them, for he told 
them gracious things about the One God, 
and about themselves and their fellow- 
men. As he spake, the fetters and chains 
burst asunder, and the heavy burdens fell 
from their necks, so that they stood erect 
and lifted their faces to heaven as they 
had never done before. 

I perceiypd, too, that this one’ who 
spoke to thym saw always clearly what I 
had so dimly discerned in my heart. He 
saw ever before him the smiling and 
tender face of the One who watches over 
the peoples. He saw the fatherly patience 
waiting for them to grow older and wiser ; 
saw the threads of hght which bound 
them all in one; saw that it was not the 
outer form, but the inner intention that 
made their worship of any worth at all, 
So he went about bidding the people look 
into their hearts, rather than look to the 
great temple, bidding them offer spiritual 
sacrifices to Him who seeth in secret and 
heareth the prayer of the lowly. 

But the priests and teachers, waxed 
wroth, and arose and slew him by a 
miserable death. And he died and went 
to the One who watches over the peoples. 

Yet, though the priests could slay the 
man, they could not slay the things he 
had taught, because those who had heard 
and loved him told the multitudes the 
words he said, and what manner of man 
he was, so that many believed and were 
known by his name. But because the 

~ mists had not yet departed, and men saw 
not clearly, but dimly, they that loved 
this man. the most, seeing him through 
the mists, did not always clearly compre- 
hend what he had taught and what man- 
ner of man he truly was. So many 
imaginations mingled with their tale, and 
his sayings were often mingled with their 
own guessings. But the One who watches 
knew that they were yet little more than 
children, and He waited patiently. 

Then methought a dense and terrible 
darkness fell over the lands. I heard the 
clashing of armour and the cries of the 
wounded and dying. I saw the lurid glow 
of great fires, and the reeking clouds of 
smoke. Temples tottered and fell, thrones 
were overcast, the gods of the peoples were 
discredited, and it seemed as if chaos 
reigned. Men cried, ‘‘ Who shall show us 
any good? The gods are dead, who is 
there in heaven? Men are evil, who is 
there on earth? Give us a god or we die.” 
Then, because they perceived not the face 
of Him who watches over the peoples, and 
because He seemed far away and silent, 
they turned to him, of whom their fathers 
had told them, and they said : “ This. man 
was so pure, so holy, so tender, so true, so 


wise, surely he was more than man.” So 
they built temples and churches, and wor- 
shipped as Almighty God him who had 
been a helpless babe, suckled as other 
babes, and who had worked and lived and 
died as other mendo. Yet I saw that the 
One whom I perceived in my heart, avd 
who watches over the peoples, smiled and 
was well content, because, although men 
gave glory to one of His creatures rather 
than to Him who created him, in their 
hearts they no longer worshipped Power, 
but Goodness: they no longer feared a 
stern and vengeful King, but loved Love 
and adored Holiness. So He that watches 
knew that the child was growing into man- 
hood, and He waited patiently. 

But again darkness and stress and storm 
fell on the lands, and priests once more 
stood between the people and the man 
they worshipped as God, and bid them 
bring offerings and sacrifices that they 
might win his favour. And they told of 
horrible torments awaiting them who died 
unforgiven, and offered, for money, to 
gain pardon for the offenders. And the 
last state of the peoples was worse than 
the first, aad terror lay on their hearts. 
Yet here and there were wise men and 
true-hearted women who worshipped Love 
and Goodness, and did not think of God 
evilly. And the lamp of truth never quite 
went out; and still the threads of light 
linked the hearts of the true believers to 
the heart of the One who watches and 
waits. 

Then there arose a great storm of wind 
and lightning and thunder, and it drove 
before it the clouds and the mists, and the 
earth grew brighter once more. Yet it 
could not sweep away all the mists. Men 
still saw but darkly, nor did they yet per- 
ceive truly the One who watches and 
waits. But the Love and Goodness of 
him who lived and was slain, and whom 
they made into a god, shone out once more, 
and his words of wisdom were better 
understood. 

So men grew better and sweeter; and 
noble charities, and just laws, and purer 
customs grew and spread. 

Yet Isaw in my dream that, to this day, 
ouly a few, one here and one there, per- 
ceive the face of the One, the Only One, 
who waits for the child to become a full- 
crown man. He is not angry that they 
serve and worship their brother-man, 
seeing that what they truly worship is the 
Love and Goodness, the Purity and 
Righteousness which they see in their 
brother-man. Yet he waits for the time 
when their eyes shall be opened, and their 
hearts enlightened so that they may see 
the face of their Father who is in heaven ; 
who watches overthe peoples from eternity 
to eternity. 

And it seemed that I beheld that com- 
ing day, and lo, not one man alone but 
all men and women and little children 
were known as God’s offspring, all were 
loved as partakers of the divine nature. 
And that one brother-man was loved more 
than ever before, because he had known 
his Sonship and had glorified it by his life 
and his love and his death. And instead 
of one Christ all were Anointed ones, and 
instead of one Messiah all were known to 
be sent of God. In that day which I fore- 
saw, menloved their brethren because they 
knew and loved their Heavenly Father, 
and earth and heaven grew so close 
together that I knew not which was earth 
and which was heaven, for God was All in 
all. H. W. Hawkes, 


THE DIVINE IN THE HUMAN. 
BY THE REY. CHARLES G, AMES.* 


The Divine isin the Human. The highest 
powers work in lowliest processes, The 
infinite forces—power, wisdom, love—are 
at our service. “ Hitch your wagon to a 
star,” quoth Emerson. If our life is 
geared into the true order, we are taken 
along—taken along, even through pain, 
loss, death ; and nothing can do us real 
harm. 

It must be that the creative Mind, the 
universal Life, is present and active every- 
where and inall things; but this Presence 
can only be evident to those who share its 
illumination. As the Bible or any sacred. 
utterance means little or nothing to those 
who are out of harmony with the Spirit 
that inspires, as the most glowing picture 
appears as a blur when not seen in the 
right light, so is any man’s being obscured 
to himself till he is wide-awake and open- 
eyed. Even then, if he shuts his eyes 
again or drowses, or if his life is dulled 
by falseness or foulness, the vision fades, 
the hght that was in him becomes dark- 
ness. 

Said a Roman pope—I think it was 
Sextus V.—‘I know that all knowledge 
isin my breast; but sometimes I lose the 
key.” The Talmud teaches that, “ before 
a child is born, it is taught the whole law ; 
but an angel comes and lays a hand on its 
mouth, aud it forgets all.’ Plato also 
held that our knowledge is a reminiscence 
— re-collecting of what we had in a 
former state of existence. Others have 
supposed that experience or revelation 
merely brings to consciousness what is 
obscurely written in our nature, as heat 
brings out the half-obliterated inscription 
onacoin. Itsatisfies me to believe that 
there is some adequate provision by which 
the truth that is in the supreme Mind is 
imparted to the mind of man. There is a 
wise Teacher; and ‘he hath shown thee, 
O man, whatis good.” And as all beings 
and objects belong to one system, come 
from one Source, and bear the impress of 
their origin, it follows that when we really 
understand ourselves, we shall hold the 
key to all the rest. The study of man is 
the study of God. 

There must be more in us than yet ap- 
pears. The whole future life of the tree 
—the plan of its structure, the quality of 
its foliage and fruit, and the scheme of all 
the possible trees that may spring from it 
—must be laid down in the seed from 
which it is to grow. Further, in each 
separate leaf is represented the whole life 
of the tree—the vital energy that works in 
root and sap, in blossom and fruit. For 
the tree has but one life; and each leaf 
might say: ‘Through me know the tree. 
I and the tree are one.” 

Thus a fine observer detects the qualities 
of a man in his features, eyes, tones, 
movements, actious. We misunderstand 
each other because we are poor and unsym- 
pathetic readers, because we are blind to 
the meanings that lurk in forms and facts. 
Everybody we meet is covered, like an 
Egyptian obelisk, with hieroglyphic in- 
scriptions. Physiognomists, students of 
palmistry, and mind-readers may make 
out a few of these mystic signs; but every 
one of usis a vast and growing library, to 
which each inward experience or outward 
action adds a line. The whole man is pre- 
sent and represented in each thought, 


* From a sermon in the Christian Register. 
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feeling, and determination, as the whole 
tree is in each limb and leaf. 

We get a hint of immense resources of 
knowledge, power, and virtue stored poten- 
tially in the soul, or forever coming to the 
soul from the infinite and exhaustless 
Fulness, It is like a rich inheritance 
belonging by right to the unconscious 
child, and into which he enters simply by 
growing. Are we not always in a process 
of “becoming”? Does not the whole 
creation ‘wait for the manifestation of the 
sons of God” ? 

Our feeble aspirations, our little faith, 
hope, and love, are the workings in us of 
the same creative power that draws the 
plant up from the seed and soil, that works 
in the egg to form a bird, which by and 
by shall soar and sing. So we read hope- 
fully the sad story of human life in all its 
lower conditions and painful struggles, and 
we learn to believe that 


In even savage bosoms 

There are longings, yearnings, strivings 
For the good they comprehend not,— 
That the feeble hands and helpless, 
Groping blindly in the darkness, 

Touch God’s right hand in that darkness, 
And are lifted up and strengthened. 


As we come into our true life we realise 
more and more that we are embosomed in 
the Perfect and Universal, that we are in 
open communication with the all-knowing | 
Mind and the all-loving Heart. The 
Light that lghteth every man no longer 
shines in an uncomprehending darkness. 
If the scanty rays of sunlight that enter 
the little pupils of our eyes can give us 
fair and trustworthy pictures of earth and 
sky, why should we doubt that through 
our higher faculties we may have the 
vision of higher realities? Has not a 
marvellous light shined for us in the face 
of Jesus Christ, and in every other face 
or fact that we have really seen and 
rightly felt ? 

We need wonder no longer at the eon- 
fidence of Jesus when he is reported as 
saying: “ The Father loveth the Son, and 
showeth him all things. All things are 
delivered unto me of my Father.’ If 
one child of God has advanced further 
than ourselves along these shining paths 
that are laid out for all His children, and 
if we are travelling in the same direction, 
how can we help being his followers? As 
he cheerily calls back to those who are 
below and behind him, and bids them 
come on, why may they not joyfully 
salute him as their Leader and Example, 
the Prince of Life and Captain of 
Salvation 

‘'o follow him is no secvile imitation : 
we must be true to the Inward Light as 
he was, for it is the same light which 
shines for all. ‘See thou imitate no 
man, save in the matter of faithfulness,” 
was the wise injunction of William Penn. 
The mind of Jesus opened inward and 
upward like a firmament, and a Face bent 
above him like a Father's approving 
smie, It is by the warrant of experience 
that he bids us ask and receive or seek 
and find the same unspeakable blessing. 


Cortur®, for its own sake, is the worst 
form of self-idolatry. Culture, as the 
preparation of self for the service of 
others, is as the preparation of a plot of 
ground entrusted to us, that it may bear 
aw harvest in which many may rejoi¢e.— 
Professor Gardiner, 


UNDER THE RED EAGLE.—IV, 


Tue Johannsplatz is not the only market 
place in Bozen. A short street leads from 
it to the Corn Market, a small irregular 
space, into which an unusually large market 
sometimes overflows. | From this again a 
narrow picturesque passage brings us to 
the heart of the town, the Lauben, as the 
quaint arcades are called, where in old 
times business was done with Swiss, Ger- 
mans, and Italians, who all made Bozen a 
business centre. One great blow to Bozen 
trade has been the rise and progress of 
Trieste, with its grand routes to the north. 
But even now there is a brisk trade in 
wine and preserved fruit. The Lauben 
abound in old houses, old ironwork, old 
plaster mouldings which are very common 
in Bozen, and have a sort of rococo grace 
of their own, 
and give way to the narrow Fleischgasse 
is the Fruit Market. This is not so much 
a square, as the broadened ends of two 
side streets. ‘The stalls are ranged on each 
side with their ight awnings. In autumn 
the abundance and splendour of the fruit 
make a charming show. There isa bronze 
fountain on one side, with a statue of 
Neptune; on this the pale, grey pigeons, 
with their coral feet and rainbow necks, 
perch and flutter, contrasting their soft 
hues with the vivid colours of the fruit— 
clusters of black grapes, relieved with 
bright red peppers, green and purple“figs, 
rich peaches, varieties of melons and 
gourds, and here and there a gay group 
of autumn flowers. Imagine this under a 
brilliant depth of blue sky and sunshine 
that cuts definite black shadows on the 
white, dusty road. But trade memories 
and trade interests are not the only ones 
that haunt Bozen. In whatever direction 
we look we are sure to see one or more 
castles—some ruins, some still habitable— 
all of them with a store of history and 
legend. Go back along the Brenner road, 
and a few miles away the mountain wall 
to the right is broken by the nar- 
row porphyry gorge of the Eggen- 
thal. Perched high up on the left, at 
the entrance of the gorge, is the castle of 
Karneid. Though still habitable, it is -a 
erim gloomy place, springing out of wild 
rocks, and it has a wild legend of its own. 
Long ago there raged a great plague in 
the neighbourhood, and the lords of 
Karneid vowed a vow that if they and 
their household were spared, the men of 
the family would make grateful pilgrimage 
to Weissenstein, a mountain shrine to the 
south, where was a wonder - working 
image of Madonna. The castle was an 
oasis of health in the waste of disease, 
and in time the plague passed away. 
Then was the time for the pious pilgrim- 
age, but the knights forgot, and lived 
feasting and rioting, rejoicing in their 
security. Suddenly the plague fell on 
Karneid Castle and the knights all died. 
But that was not the end, for, the night 
after they died the castle gates flew open; 
and out came a grisly company—withered 
bodies in black mantles, on pale horses ; 
and the horses flew through the air 
straight up to Weissenstein, and there the 
doors flew open at dead of night, and the 
procession swept in and dropped with a 
rattle before the holy image, and next 
morning the priest found af the foot of 
the image a little heap of blackened 
bones. So the pilgrimage was accom- 
plished. But pass out of the town on the 
opposite side, and follow the stone dyke 


Just where the Lauben end’ 


‘ful Schloss Runkelstein. 


that keeps guard over the Talfer. The 
broad gravel bed is often green with grass, 
bushes, and even trees. Streams trickle 
here and there, but most of the water has 
been diverted higher up to fill the en- 
duits of the town. It flows in rivulets 
through every street, often under a cover- 
ing of boards. The women bring their 
copper pots, or their clothes, kneel down, 
lift a board, and carry on their washing 
aided by conversation in the open street. 
From the Wassermauer, as the dyke is 
called, there is a pleasant prospect across 
the Talfer of the villas, gardens and 


hotels of Gries ’ nestling under the 
Guntschnaberg. To the right you 
look down on. vineyards and _ fruit 


trees, across the town and away to the 
mountains. You pass Schloss Maretsch 
which has its legend —a melancholy 
one. The daughter of the house, the fair 
Kunegunde, was betrothed to Theobald 
von Treuenstein, who went off to win his 
spurs under Barbarossa in the Holy Land. 
(I give the legend as it stands, though in 
Barbarossa’s only independent crusade he 
got no farther than Asia Minor.) After 
long waiting and wearying Kunegunde 
was excited by the tidings that a Pilgrim 
had come to the castle with news from 
Palestine. He had much news of Knight 
Theobald—how he had won his spurs by 
valiant deeds, but.also how he ‘had taken 
to wife the lovely daughter of a Pasha. 
At this Kunegunde stole silently from the 
hall, while the Pilgrim revealed himself as 
Knight Theobald come to test his lady’s 
truth. He had put her to too cruel a test. 
Tu her despair she had thrown herself 
from her chamber window and was killed. 
But there is one castle near Bozen full of 
pleasant memories. Follow the dyke to 
the end, pass between an ugly modern 
mill and a picturesque old castle, follow 
up the Talfer as the bed narrows, and just 
where it issues from the ravine of the 


Sarnthal see up above perched on a bare. 


rock, guarded by a fine cypress, the beauti- 
The rock was 
fortified by the Romans, but a castle on 
the same lines as the present restoration 
was built in 1388 by one of the great 
merchant princes of Bozen, Niclas der 
Vintler. The Vintlers were people of 
culture, lovers of art and music. Their 
castle was adorned with frescoes of the old 
heroes and of the story of Tristan and 
Isolde, and they lived among artists, poets, 
and musicians a joyous and reasonable 
life. The castle passed in 1500 to the 
Emperor Maximilian, who had the old 
frescoes restored. Since then it was 
neglected, and let go to ruin till the 
present Emperor of Austria had it 
thoroughly and carefully restored, frescoes 
and all, and then made a truly imperial 
gift of it to the town of Bozen, and any 
Sunday or holiday the charming open 
gallery in the court is filled with the 
Bozners, drinking modest measures of 


country wine, and in full sympathy with . 


the words of Viktor von Scheffel here 
roughly translated : 
*¢ T triumph still, O Runkelstein ! 
’T was a bright hour for me 
When treading Talfer’s rocky vale 
I found the way to thee! ”’ 


J. Wiuson, 


Iw all things throughout the world, the 
men who look for the crooked will see the 


erooked, and the men who look for the 


straight will see the straight,—Ruskin, 
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NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES. 
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[Notices and Reports for this Department should 
be as brief as possible, and be sent in by Thursday 
Morning. } 

So 

Capelybryy.—On Sunday last, Aug, 14, the 
annual meeting of the Committee of the Singing 
Festival of our Cardiganshire Churches was held 
here. Delegates from nearly all the chapels con- 
cerned were present. It was resolved that the 
next festival be held on June 6, 1900, in the new 
chapel at Pantydefaid, and that Mr. W. Hefin 
Williams, Lampeter, be appointed conductor. The 
Rev. John Davies, Alltyplaca, and Mr. Evan Evans, 
Liandyssul, were chosen to be the presidents for 
the day. The resignation of the secretary, Mr. 
John Jones, Rhydowen Mills, and of the treasurer, 
Captain Davies, Rhydowen-fach, was received with 
much regret, and the following were appointed in 
their place :—Secretary, Mr. George Thomas, C.M., 
Newcourt ; treasurer, Mr. Jones, The Shop, New- 
- court. Captain Davies was selected for the post 
of Chairman of the Committee, in place of the 
Rev. W. James, B.A., J.P., Llandyssul. The pro- 
ceedings were throughout of a most cordial and 
encouraging character, and boded well for the future 
success of this most praiseworthy institution. 

Capel-y-Groes.—-On Tuesday, Aug. 8, meetings 
were held-to bid adieu to the retiring minister, the 
Rey. E. E. Jenkins, who intends entering Man- 
chester College, Oxford, fer a further course of 
study, and to welcome the new minister, the Rev. 
D. Evans. Two sermons were delivered in the after- 

noon by the Revs. W. James, B.A, J.P., Llan- 
dyssul, and Thomas Thomas, J.P., the latter 
dwelling chiefly on the duties of the congregation 
towards the minister. After the sermon the new 
minister, on behalf of the congregation, gave 
expression to the feeling of sorrow occasioned by 
the departure of Mr, Jenkins, and the good wishes 
of all for his future success, The Rev. Thomas 
’ Thomas also spoke in the same strain. Mr. Jenkins 
briefly and suitably acknowledged. In the evening 
a sermon was delivered by the Rev. Arthur 
Thomas, Llandyssul. At its conclusion the Rev. J. 
Davies, on behalf of the congregation, offered the 
welcome to the new minister. He was followed by 
Mr. J. Islan Jones, a member of the Cribyn con- 
gregation and a student of Manchester College, 
Oxford, who bore testimony to the good work done 
et Cribyn during Mr. Evans’s ministry. The Rev. D. 
Evans suitably acknowledged the welcome, and 
expressed a hope that they, as minister and oon- 
gregation, might be able to work together har- 
moniously. The meetings were well attended. 

Pepperhil!, near Halifax.—The band of 
workers connected wich this little Bethel are to be 
ecmmended for their praiseworthy and unwearied 
perseverance, Pepperhill is an isolated outpost of 
Unitarianism, situated in the somewhat scattered 
and hilly district lying between Shelf and Halifax, 
its. difficulty of access being severely felt by the 
ministers and laymen of the Yorkshire Unitarian 
Union, by whom it is alternately served. On 
Saturday the committee held an al fresco party in 
a field kindly placed at their disposal by Mr. 
Keighley, a member of the congregation. An attrac- 
tive programme was carried out, including sports of 
various kinds, sale of flowers, and music by the 
Junior Black Dike Band.* It is gratifying to be able 
to state that, along with the beautiful weather, the 
successful issue of this rural and happy gathering 
was greatly aided by the subscriptions and help 
rendered by friends connected with other denomina- 
tions in the district, The proceeds, amounting to 
over £8, are to be devoted towards chapel 
expenses, ‘ 

Trowbridge.—A handsome two-light window, 
placed in Conigre Chapel, “To the glory of God 
and in loving memory of Simeon and Elizabeth 
Marshman,” former members of the congregation, 
was dedicated on Sunday morning. The window 
bas been erected at the cost of their children, now 
in America. 2 


ATESTBOROUGH CHURCH, 
SCARBOROUGH. 


A SALE OF WORK in aid of the Church Funds, 
on August 29th, 30tb, and 81st, will be Opened on 
Tuesday, the 29th, at 2.30, by J. Compron Rickert, 
Tisq., M.P., and on Wednesday, the 380th, by Mrs, 
MaRILLIER 

Luncheon on Tuesday at 1.30, 23. each.  - 

; “ADMISSION FREE, 

Contributions in Money or Goods thankfully 
received by the Rev. E, L. H. Tuomas, BA, 
Ascham House, Manor-road, and ArTHurR HanpDs, 
Esq., Hon, Treasurer, Stoneleigh, Westbourne-grove, 


OUR CALENDAR. 


_—— 


SUNDAY, Avaus? 20, 
—— 


ms It is requested that notice of any alteration 
in the Calendar be sent to the Publisher not 
later than Thursday Afternoon. 


Bermondsey, Fort-road, Upper Grange-road, 11 a.m 
and 7 p.M., Rev. Haronp RyLerr. 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
11 4.M, and 7 p.M., Rev. FrEDERIC ALLEN. 
Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 

11 a.M. and 7 P.m., Rev. W. Stoppart, B.A. 

Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-rd., West 
Croydon,11 A.M. and 7 p.M., Rey. J. Pacu Horrs, 

Deptford, Church-street, 11.15 a.m, and 6.30 P.M., 
Rev. A, J. Marcuant, 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting-hill-gate, 11 a.m. 
and 7 p.M., Rev. F. K. Freesron, 

Forest-gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 
11 a.M. and 6 30 P.M. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham-place, 
11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. R. H. U. Buoor. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 a.m. and 
7 P.M., Rev. EpGar DApPLyn. 

Highgate Hill, Unitarian Christian Church, 1] a.m. 
and 7 p.M., Rev. H. 8. Perris, of Mansfield. 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 a.m, and 
7 P.M, Mr..EDwarp CAPLETON, 

Kentish Town, Free Christian Church, Clarence- 
road. Closed. 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. W. R. 
SHANKS. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High-street, 
11 a.M. and 7 p.M., Rev. W. CoynowxtH Pops. 

Little Portland-street Chapel, near Oxford-circue. 
11.15 a.m., Rev. H. Rawirnes, M.A, No Even- 
ing Service, 

Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal Green, 
7 P.M., Mr. E. C. Sapuin. 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 a.m ‘and 6.30 p.m., Rev. 
G. Carter. Tuesday Evening at 7 on Peckham 
Rye, near the Band Stand.- 

Plumstead,Common-road Unitarian Church,11a.m. 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev, L. Jenkins JONES. 

Richmond Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15 a.m. 
and 7 p.m., Rev. S. FARRINGTON. 

Stepney-Green, College Chapel, 11 a.m. and 7 P.M., 
Mr. Luckine TAVENER. 

Stoke Newington, The Green, 11.15 a.m. 

Stratford, West Ham-lane Unitarian Church, lla.M, 
and 6.30 p.m., Rey. T, E. M. Epwarps. 

Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church, East-hill, 
11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A. 

Wood Green, Unity Hall, 11 a.m. and 7 P.M. 


errr 


a PROVINCIAL, 


Closed for Cleaning. 
Closed for a few 


Batu, Trim-street Chapel. 

BEpDForRD, Library (side room). 
weeks, 

Buackpoon, Banks-street, North Shore, 10.45 a.m. 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. W. Binns, 

BiacKPoon, Unitarian Lay Church, Masonic Hall, 
Waterloo-road, South Shore, 6.30 P.m. 

Boorns, Free Church, Stanley-road, 11 a.m, and 
6.30 p.mM., Rev. D. Davis. 

BovurnemourtH, Unitarian Church, West-hill-road, 
11 a.m., Rev. Coartes Haroroye, M.A., and 
7 p.M., Rev. C. C. Cox. 

BricHton, Christ Church (Free Christian), New-road, 
North-street, 11 a.m. and 7P.M., Rev, A. Hoop. 

Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 a.m, and 
7 p.M., Rev. GEORGE STREET. 

CantEeRBURY, Blackfriars, 11 a.m. 

Deat and Waumer Free Christian Church, High- 
st., 11a.M.and 6,30 p.m., Rev. T. SHAKESPEARE, 

Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 A.M. 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. S. Burrows. 


EastTBourne, Lismore-road,Terminus-road, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 P.m., Rev. G. Sr. Crarr. Cycles may 
be housed during service. 

GUILDFORD, Ward-street Church, 1] a.m. ard 
6.30 p.M., Mr. KE. 8S. Lana Bucxranp. 

HorsHam, Free Christian Church Worthing-road, 
11 a.M. and 6.30 P.M, 

Leeps, Mill Hill, 10.45 a.m. and 6.30 p.m., Mr, 
Brein CHANDRA Pal, 

LiscarD, The New Schoolroom, Manor-road, 11 a,m, 
and 6.30 P.M., Rev, J. M. Lroyp Tomas. 

LrveReooL, Hope-street Church, 11 a.m and 6.30 
P.M., Rev. A. COBDEN SMITH, 

LIVERPOOL, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 P.m., Rev. W. J. JUPP. 

LivERPOOL, Ullet-road, Sefton Park, 11 am. and 
6.30 p.mM., Rev. J. E. Opaers, M.A. Evening, 
** Moods,” 

Mancuester, Sale, 11 a.m. and 6,30 p.m., Rev. 
J. Forrest, 

MANCHESTER, Strangeways, 10.30 a.m. and 6.30. p.m. 

MARrGarTE, Forester’s Hall (Side Entrance), Union- 
crescent, 11 a.m., Mr. Witt14mM Les. Cyc'es 
may be housed during service. 

OxrorpD, Manchester College, 11.30 a.m., Rev 
E. W. Loumnis, M.A, 

PorTsMovuTH, General Baptist Chapel, St. Thomas- 
street, 6.45 p.m., Mr. T'Homas Bonp, 

PorTsMoUTH, High-street Chapel, 11 a.m and 
6.45 p.m., Mr. G. Coszens Prior. 

RamscaTE, Assembly Rooms, High-street, 6.30P.m., 
Mr. Winu1am Ler, Cycles may le housed 
during service, 

ReEaDin@, Unitarian Free Church, London-road, 
11.15 a.M.and 6.30 p.m.,Rev.E.A. Voysey, B.A, 

ScarBorouaH, Westborough, 10.45 a.m. and 7 P.M., 
Rey. E. L. H. THomas, B.A. 

SovurHrort, Portland-street Church, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 P.M. 

Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. A. E. O'Connor. 

TUNBRIDGE WeLL8, Mechanics’ Institute, Dudley- 
road, 11 a.m. and 6.30 p.m, Mr. T. Enxiorr. 

YorK,St. Saviourgate Chapel, 11 a.m. and 6.30 P.M., 
Rev. W. Reynoxps, B.A., of Manchester. 


a 


CarE Town, Free Protestant Unitarian Church, 
Hout-street, 6.30 p.m., Rey. R. BALMFORTH 


ULPIT- SUPPLY.— The Rev. W. 

STODDART, B.A., isat LIBERTY to take 

occasional Sunday duty.—380, West Bank, Stamford- 
hill, London N, 


UPPLY. — Wanted for Pulpit of 

Unitarian Christian Church, Newport, I.W , 

for month of September, during absence of Minister. 

—Apply to Mr. F, Prynock, West Dene, Newport, 
LW. 


Vote PULPIT at Preston 


Brown—Carter—At the Church of the Divine 
Unity, Newcastle-on-Tyne, on the 15th inst., 
by the Rev. Arthur Harvie, Michael], son of 
Michael Brown, to Edith Mary, daughter of 
Charles Carter, all of Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Hoov—Harwoop—On the 15th August, at the 
United Methodist Free Church, Manor Park, 
Essex, by the Rev. Thomas Sunderland, Minister 
of the Church, assisted by the Rev. Alfred 
Hood, of Brighton, uncle of the bridegroom, 
Henry Percy, only son of Mr. and Mrs. Henry 
Hood, to Mabel Gordon, eldest daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Alfred Harwood, both of Forest 
Gate. 
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DEPTFORD CHAPEL, Church Street. 


FounDED 1600, 
es 
URGENT APPEAL for IMMEDIATE Resto- 
ration of Chapel Roof and Vestries, 
Estimated cost, £275, 


2) Beas 

Amount previously acknowledged -..184 14 6 

E. Stalybridge... 010 0 
Bethnal Green-road Congregation (per 

Rev. W. H. Smith) ... res) 10; 80 
Miss Squier, Dover (2nd donation), in 

Memory of Rev. W. Moon)... Dine a0. 

J. K. M., Chester .. 010 0 

Sir Edwin Durning- Lawrence, Bart., MP.20 0 0 

Miss E. M. Lawrence... Peo eO nO 


Contributions will be thankfully received by 
G. W. Cuirry, Esq., Treasurer, Mildura, Park 
Avenue, Dover ; or by the Rev. A. J. MarcHant, 
Minister, 37, Clifton. road, Pec nate; London, 8.E. 


CHA PH I, LANE CHAPEL, 
BRADFORD. 


A GRAND BAZAAR will be held in the 
CHANNING HALL, adjoining the Chapel, on 
OCTOBER 19th, 20th, and 21st, 1899, to raise 
£500 for the clearing off of the Debt on the New 
Schools, the purchase of a new Heating Apparatus, 
the Renovation of the Chapel, and other purposes. 

The total cost of the scheme will be at least 
£2,000, towards which nearly £1,500 has already 
been raised. é 

The Bazaar will be opened on the three days 
respectively by Mr. CHartes W. Jonks, J.P., Presi- 
dent of the British and Foreign Unitarian Assccia- 
tion; the Right Hon. Lady O'Hagan, and Sir 
James Kitson, Bart., M.P. 

Donations of Goods and Money will be gratefully 
received and acknowledged by the— 

Rev. E, Cerrepia Jonzs, 18, Blenheim-road, 

Bradford (Minister) ; 

Mr. Byron Bootsroyp, 87, Mannville-terrace, 
Bradford (Treasurer) ; 

Miss Hupson, 7, Blenheim-road, Bradford, and 
Mr. GatHorne Harareaves, 24, Spring 
Cliffe, Bradford (Secretaries), 

The following contributions have been received : 


£78, d. 
Already acknowledged... eis tee OL 1.96 
Mr. Bernhard Cohen, J.P. } Soe tenes) 
Mrs. Luccock 2 eS eee Ese) Si eEO LO) 
Miss Scott .. =a 53 beet Pea) 20 
Mr. William Spiller. ois 5 Crea) 
Rey. John Cuckson ca ves Pres Oe 0 
Mr. W. Westerman ae bat eee 0 LODO 


HORLEY.—ANNIVERSARY SER- 
VICES, September 3, 1899.— Preacher, Rev. 
Enaar Innes Friep, B.A., of Belfast. 


ESTABLISHED 1851, 
eee eee Byes 
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PrReaAcuine last Sunday in Westminster 
Abbey, Canon Gore took the two following 
texts: ‘The Lord hath put a lying spirit 
in the mouth of all these thy prophets” 
CI Kings xxi, 23), and “ They received not 
the love of the truth . ... And for this 
cause God sendeth them a working of 
error (a strong delusion .A. V.) that they 
should believe a lie: that they all might be 
judged who believe not the truth, but had 
pleasure in unrighteousness” (II Thess. 
uw. 10-12). Speaking first on the Dreyfus 
case, he said the eyes of civilisation were 
riveted on our neighbours, a nation en- 
dowed with the most glorious gifts of 
spirit and heart and intellect, and yet 
undergoing treinendous moral humiliation 
because fanatical hatred of the Jewish race 
had blinded it. There was fundamental 
wilfulness in that hatred and its accom- 
panying determination to trample on all 
its elementary principles of justice, right- 
eousness, and mercy to make a scapegoat 
of one unhappy Jew. Proceeding from 
this fundamental wilfulness was delusion, 
as the Bible indicated, all the highest, 
motives of national duty and patriotism 
were prostituted to augment the original 
wrong. They must pray with all their 
hearts that before it was too late God 
would raise the spirit of righteousness in 
fuller force in that nation, that it might 
reverse the current of public opinion and 
save a people so glorious and so puissant 
from the slur of inexpiable ignominy. 
Turning next to the situation in South 
Africa, while he had confidence in the 
firmness and conciliation of our rulers, he 
said there was another spirit among us, 
the proofs of which had been clearly seen 
in the leading articles of leading journals 
during the last few weeks. It was a spirit of 

_ vengeance for Majuba Hill and for other 


WEEK. 


‘they give offence to many. 


defeats which the tough race who governed 
the Transvaal had inflicted on-us. It was 
a spirit which breathed the lust of domina- 
tion and cried for war at any cost. There 
was fundamental wilfulness, a refusal to 
ask with sincerity what, in a matter 
touching our pride, was really righteous- 
ness and mercy. Here, as always, came 
delusion. The high name of patriotism 
and the associations which covered our 
moral responsibility were invoked to spur 
us the way we should not go. First the wil- 
fulness, then the delusion and the lying 
spirit in the mouth of the prophets, from 
the prevalence of which he prayed that 
God might deliver us. 

Tur Bishop of London has addressed a 
letter to the Rural Deans of his diocese, 
requesting them to make known to the 
clergy his wish that they shall obey the 
ruling of the Archbishop in the matter of 
the ceremonial use of incense and proces- 
sional lights. Unwilling clergy are 
allowed until the first week in October to 
comply with thisrequest. The following 
is the main part of the Bishop’s letter :— 


The Archbishop, after hearing all that 

was urged on the subject, has concluded 
that there is no authority for these usages 
according to the existing regulations which 
apply to the conduct of divine worship in 
the Church of England. This being so, it 
becomes a universal duty to abandon these 
usages—they are matters which are in no 
way essential to Christian teaching, and 
I know that 
habit counts for much in all things apper- 
taining to divine worship. But I feel sure 
that the clergy and congregations alike will 
recognise the duty of obedience to authority, 
and also the equal duty of not offending 
their brethren. I should be obliged to you 
if you would convey to those clerg gy in your 
deanery who may have introduced those 
usages into their services, my request that 
they will quietly abandon them, and will 
explain to their people that they do so at 
my desire. It is the duty of a Bishop to 
consider what is best for the whole body of 
the Church, and before this general con- 
sideration personal preference must give 
way. 
It will be interesting to see whether the 
Bishop of. Rochester, whose authority 
extends over South London, and who is a 
pronounced High Churchman, follows this 
example, 


Tue Bishop of Hereford, we learn from 
the Guardian, proposes to start in his 
diocese a system of circulating book-boxes, 
especially suited for country parishes. His 
idea is that each box should contain about 
twelve books, and that it should circulate 
from house to house. Some resident—say, 
a farmer’s wife—should have charge of the 
box for a period of two or three months 
for the use of the household and any 
neighbours. At the end of the period the 


box should be transferred to some other 
family in a different part of the parish, and 
soon. The Bishop offers to give one box 
to any parish where persons interested will 
provide two other boxes. As to the kind 
of literature to be circulated, Dr. Percival 
suggests that each box might contain two 
books on the Bible, or of a devotional or 
theological character; one volume of travel, 
or history, or general literature, one of 
poetry, two of biography, two on subjects 
of practical interest to country people, two 
novels, and two books for children. - The 
price of a complete collection on this scale 
should cost, the Bishop thinks, not more 
than thirty shillings or thirty-five shillings 
to make the plan pr racticable and of general 
adoption. 

Tue Rey. Clay Maccauley, the represen- 
tative of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion in Japan, writes a jubilant letter to 
the Christian Register, telling of a great 
day at the First Unitarian Church at 
Tokyo. What happened Mr. Maccaulay 
thus describes :— 


The Rey. Kinza Hirai of Kyoto, known to 
many persons in the United States as an 
eloquent and distinguished participant in 
the sessions of the World’s Religious Con- 
gress at Chicago six years ago, came to 
Tokyo that he might unite himself in mem- 
bership with and oceupy the pulpit of the 
First Unitarian Church, thus expressing his 
sympathy with the attempt the Japan Uni- 
tarians are making to help the Japanese 
people toward the attainment of the higher 
religious faith and life. The announcement 
that he would speak from our platform added 
so many hearers to the audience that our 
assembly hall was considerably overfilled at 
both morning and evening meetings. Mr. 
Hirai’s subject was ‘‘ Synthetic Religion.’’ 
He isa very fluent, eloquent, and learned 
speaker ; and it is needless to say that his 
appearance at the Unity Hall and his out- 
spoken recommendation of Unitarianism as 
the movement through which the highest 
religious aspirations of the Japanese may 
find expression and direction made a pro- 
found impress upon the auditors. 

On the same day it was decided to hold 
a mass meeting at Kyoto, where Mr. 
Hirai resides, and is president of a widely- 
known school for young men, and also to 
hold next October a general conference of 
the advocates of liberal religion at Tokyo. 
Mr. Hirai, although he occupied Unitarian 
pulpits in the States in 1893-4, was there 
as a Buddhist, and has hitherto avoided 
contact with the Unitarian movement in 
his own country, so that it is significant 
of the influence exerted by Mr. Maccauley 
and his co-workers that Mr. Hirai has now 
so cordially identified himself with them. 
Other prominent natives of Japan have 
also recently joined the movement, so that 
the outlook is full of hope. Mr. Maccauley 
concludes his letter (on June 2): “Uui- 
tarianism in this country is now an insti- 
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tution, and Unity Hall is now the fortu- 
nate centre of energies that separately 
were directed toward the people’s good, 
but in union are becoming of commanding 
and beneficent power.” 


Aw old letter came into our hands not 
long ago, written by an English woman 
recently arrived in Boston. The interest 

_of the letter is such that we feel sure we 

shall be forgiven for reproducing a passage 
from it here. It was written to a friend 
at home on the afternoon of Sunday, 
Oct. 6, 1850—that is to say, the Sunday 
after the passing of the Fugitive Siave 
Law in the United States. The writer is 
anative of a little country town in the 
Midlands, and had been accustomed to 
the quiet worship of Unitarians in an old 
Presbyterian chapel :— 

“We went this morning to hear 

Theodore Parker. He preaches in a 
building called the Melodeon; it is used 
for lectures and such things in_ the 
week, The service commenced with a 
hymn, scarcely a word of which I could 
hear for noise among the congregation. 
However, they became more quiet when 
the organ and singing began. ‘That T did 
not at all like, the singers seemed to be 
trying which could make most noise. At 
the chapel we went to last Sunday in 
Brattle-street, the music was beautiful. 
After the hymn Mr, Parker offered a very 
beautiful prayer, then he read a chapter 
from the Bible, another hymn, then the 
discourse, which was upon the praise of 
men and the approval of God. It was a 
beautiful discourse, so simple and truth- 
ful. I must not begin to tell you of it, or 
I shall fill my sheet. He had a lovely 
bouguet of flowers in a vase by him. 
Might they not often be placed by the 
pulpit? There has been a law passed 
during the past week, by which it is illegal 
for any person in a Free State to harbour 
or conceal fugitive slaves. Mr. Parker, 
after the sermon, spoke of this shameful 
law. Many of his parishioners, he said, 
were slaves, some who have attended his 
preaching regularly for months, and were 
not seen there to-day, afraid lest their 
liberty should be at an end. He spoke a 
long time most ably and nobly ; he shall 
think it his duty by every means in his 
power to endeavour to do away with such 
a law. He is ready to help to conceal 
these wronged brothers, though the fine 
be 1,000 dollars, or imprisonment for six 
months or for life, or he should consider 
himself as the hired shepherd who would 
not lay down his life for his sheep, if he 
did otherwise. Although in church, as 
they call all places of worship here, the 
people began appiauding him, but were 
soon silenced. Ido so admire him, he is 
a man,” 
Of this same occasion a report was pub- 
lished at the time in these columns, taken 
from an American paper, giving more 
fully the words of Parker’s fearless pro- 
test: “Shall I stand by and see some of 
my own flock carried off into bondage and 
do nothing to hinder it? Then call me 
infidel, a hireling shepherd; call me a 
false priest, a wolf in sheep’s clothing. 
To a law framed of such iniquity I own 
no allegiance. Humanity, Christianity, 
manhood revolt against it.” : 


Tur August Abolitionist (20, Triangle, 
Bristol) publishes a remarkable address 
recently delivered at the annual meeting 
of the British Medical Association by Dr, 


George Wilson, as President of the 
Section of State Medicine. The subject 
of the address was “ Bacteriological 
Research and Preventive Medicine.” A 
firm believer in the efficacy of vaccination, 
Dr. Wilson maintains that there is no true 
analogy between Jenner’s method and the 
wore recent methods of treatment based 
on the theories of the bacteriologists. 
Pasteur’s antirabie vaccination he holds 
to be « delusion, ‘ Koch’s tuberculin 
cure for phthisis has long since been 
labelled as worse than useless.”” And he 
declares :— 


Tam prepared to contend that the indis- 
criminate maiming and slaughter of animal 
life with whieh these bacteriological 
methods of research and experimentation 
have been inseparably associated cannot be 
proved to have saved one single human life, 
ov lessened in any appreciable degree the 
load of human suffering. 


In another strong passage, Dr. Wilson 
aceuses his profession of misleading the 
public as to the cruelties perpetrated on 
animal life in the pursuit of these 
methods. It is not in the mere operation 
of injecting a virus that the cruelty hes, 
but in the after-effects, which often 
involve “long-drawn-out agony” lasting 
for weeks or months, with no relief from 
any anesthetic, and only death to make 
an end of it. If medical opinion moves 
in the direction of Dr. Wilson’s matured 
judgment it will be an intense relief to 
those who are burdened by the thought 
of animal suffering inflicted in the sup- 
posed interest of man. ae 

An influential committee, says the 
Atheneum, is being formed for the pur- 
pose of commemorating the last stand 
made by the great Earl of Leicester for 
the liberties of England on the field of 
Evesham. It is proposed to obtain the 
necessary funds for erecting a monument 
to Earl Simon bya public subscription. 
Among the vice-presidents who have been 
enlisted by the Rev. G. Napier Whitting- 
ham, the vicar of Hvesham, and hon. sec. 
pro tem., are the Bishop of London and 
several other prelates,a number of deans, 
and several prominent historical scholars, 
including Professor York Powell and Mr, 
G. Prothero, and the President of the 
Royal Historical Society. 


In his review of the autobiography of 
Dr. Samuel Davidson, which we published 
last week, Mr. Agate referred to the 
humorous side of the doctor’s character. 
An anecdote, not included in the book, 
but which Mr, Agate once heard from an 
old pupil of Davidson’s, illustrates this. 
Staying in a friend’s house, which had 
been lent to him for the summer he was 
accustomed to walk about in the garden 
in his dressing-gown. On one occasion a 
boy, who had got into the garden and was 
stealing apples was promptly caught by 
the doctor, who held him at arim’s length, 
and instead of administering any other 
chastisement said the first Psalm rapidly in 
a loud voice, and in the original Hebrew, 
and then let him go, Released, the 
terrified culprit fled in desperate haste, 
and, needless to say, was never seen in the 
garden again. 


Ar an informal meeting of the members 
of the Manchester City Council held last 
week, the present Lord Mayor having 
definitely intimated that he could not 
undertake a second 


resolution asking Mr. Alderman Rawson 
to allow himself to be nominated for the 
position was cordially moved, seconded and 
supported. Mr. Rawson expressed his 
high sense of the honour the Council pro- 
posed to confer upon him and his deep 
regret that he was unable to accept it. At 
the same time he assured the members of 
the Council that it would be one of the 
proudest recollections of his municipal life 
that he had been asked in this cordial way 


to accept the office of Lord Mayor. On_ 


this. the Manchester Guardian wrote :— 
“There will be a very general feeling of 
regret that Mr. Harry Rawson has not 
been able to accept the position of Lord 
Mayor, to which his colleagues of the 
Manchester City Couneil desired to elect 
him. Mr. Rawson has served the com- 
munity for many years and in various 
capacities, and has been so closely and 
honourably identified with the Corporation 
that the inclusion of his name im the list 
of our Chief Magistrates would have been 
highly appropriate. - But if this is not to 
be, at least the manner in which the 
distinction has been pressed upon him is 
an evidence of the esteem in which he ig 
held. Mr. Rawson, in his long connection 
with ourCity Council, has shown courage— 
a quality which Englishmen prize—as 
well as ability. He has not been afraid of 
unpopular causes if they were right. His 
influence has been with those who have 
‘sought to spread education and to brighten 
and purify the life of the city, and for 


these services he has the gratitude of his ~ 


fellow-citizens.” im 


Mr. ArtHur CrLAyDEN, a younger 


brother of Mr. P. W. Clayden, died at_ 


Hastings on Tuesday after a short illness, 
having just entered on his seventy-first 
year. Mr. Clayden gave up business early 
in life, and devoted himself to public 
work, He aided Mr. Arch in the forma- 
tion of the Agricultural Labourers’ Union. 
in 1872, and was with him during his 
visit to Canada. The letters Mr. Clayden 
sent home to the Daily News were added 
as an Appendix to his history of the 
Agricultural Labourers’ Movement, “ The 
Revolt of the Field.” In 1878 he went 
to New Zealand to study the conditions of 
‘agricultural life in the colony and became 
a strong advocate of emigration. A 
second visit in 188] extended to a resi- 
dence of four years, after which he pub- 
lished a Handbook to New Zealand, having 
already published an account of the 
colony under the title “The England of 
the Pacific.” In 1892 Mr. Clayden con- 
tested the constituency of Dulwich, as a 
Liberal, but was never in Parliament, 
By religious affinity he was a liberal Non- 
conformist. 
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powder—a product which, when prepared with 


boiling water, has the consistence of tea, of which. 
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post free for 9 stamps.—James Epps and OCo,, Ltd., 
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BESIDE STILL WATERS. 


~ How much there is contained in those 
few words—‘ He leadeth me beside the still 
waters.” The image itself is beautiful, if 
our thoughts travel no further than the 
outward scene. The words call up re- 
freshing memories of pleasant meadows 
stretching along the course of some tran- 
quil river that flows on silently and never 
weary, spreading a rich verdure on every 
side ; or perhaps they lead one down to 
the shore of a placid lake, the clear sur- 
face of which mirrors the woods and the 


emblem of a pure, unruffled spirit. 

Anyone who has followed a stream down 
from its source in the mountains to where 
it. reaches the level plain gets a new 
insight into the meaning of the still waters. 
Among the mountains the waters often are 
tumbled over rocks, there is the hurry and 
excitement of the cataract and rapids. 
Sometimes in a narrow gorge they are 
closely shut in and seem to be hard 
pressed in: their effort to get by. But 
then you reach the plain, and as you your- 
self find the delight of threading the 
level meadow path after the exertion of 
a steep descent and the rugged mountain 
track, so the waters now seem to rest; 
though the noise of the waterfall may 
still be in your ears, the broad stream now 
glides by without a murmur or a ripple, 
and there is beautiful companionship 
between the wanderer and such a quiet 
friend. 

“ He leadeth me beside the still waters.” 
Who has not memories of which those 
words speak the truth, memories of sacred 
moments which come oftenest towards 
evening, when the earth is resting after 
the heat of the day, when there are no 
troubled thoughts, no unquiet passion, and 
in the stillness God is felt to be very near ? 
~The old sorrows may still be there, trials 
in the future will have to be met, the 
enemies are not all turned to friends. But 
there is something in the peaceful waters, 
the tranquil beauty of the scene, trans- 
figured im the light of the setting sun, 
which enters straight into the soul. In 
the settled quiet of the place, overarched 
by the clear depths of the heavens, there 
is that which is more than all the trouble 
of the world—there is the peace of God. 

At such a time there can be no trouble. 
Sorrows are seen in their true light; the 
chasteniug of the Lord is accepted without, 
amurmur, and all its bitternessis past. A 
new confidence is breathed into the soul; 
for the trials that must come will not be 
met alone, there will be strength from on 
high. The memory of this sacred hour 
will rise up in less peaceful times, bringing 
back with it this quiet trust, this deep 
feeling of the nearness and the love of 
God. 

So the restfulness of the green pastures 
and the still waters comes to be blended 
with deeper experiences of the inward 
life, and becomes an emblem of our 
spiritual rest in the Lord. And it is not 
only in the solitudes of Nature that we 
can find the beautiful quietness which 
speaks to us of Divine peace. There are 
other places in our human life where 
storm and trouble have no longer any 
power to penetrate, and where, if we may 
linger, we cannot fail to be refreshed and 
strengthened. A beautiful picture may 
bring back to us with wondering delight 
the peacefulness of Nature; and it may 


‘and cheerful courage ruled in them. 


human soul, expressed in- a pictured 


countenance. This may sometimes be 
seen in the old ecclesiastical paintings. 
There, amid much that is quaint and even 
grotesque, and amid the stiffness of the 
art, which had not yet gained perfect 
freedom, you not infrequently meet with 
the face of some man or woman in which 
there is that quietness which signifies 
inward rest; not the rest of purposeless 


‘inactivity, but of accoimplished purpose, 


of inward discipline, of a soul that has 
learnt to trust and to look with wise and 


> OL ! bhe ‘patient eyes upon the world. ; 
encircling hills, and is itself the very |, 


Very wonderful in this respect is 


‘the face of Dante, as painted by Giotto 


on a frescoed wall in Florence. In 
that countenance are traces of mental 
strugele and sore trial; there is a fixed 
sadness of expression, the world can never 


be very bright again for him; but at the } 


same time it is evident that the man has 
conquered, and has reached a haven of in- 
ward peace. We can understand how 
from his deep experience he may have 
gained visions of divinest beauty, and 
how, although he has been down to hell, 
he is yet no stranger to the bright regions 
of paradise. ‘To be able to look on such 


a countenance as that, to be often re- 


minded of such strength and purity of 
soul, is to be led beside still waters. 


And what one sees in some of these old 
portraits is found also in the books written 
by such men, whether in modern or in 
olden times; especially in the books of 
devotion and the best sacred poetry, in 
which the quiet contemplation, the wis- 
dom, the faith, the deep love of the 
writers are expressed, There one is ad- 
mitted into the inner sanctuary and may 
read something of the secret converse of the 
soul with God, and get some insight into 
the sources of inspiration, and the glad- 
ness and quietness of heart which there 
prevail, It is the same when happily a 
more personal record has been preserved, 
when in letters to friends or in journals 
meant for no other eyes we cau read how 
the trials and sorrows of life were met, 
what words of tenderness and consolation 
were sent to those in distress, what brave 
We 
share for a time their broadness of view, 
the quiet confidence with which they 
speak ; we are invigorated by the holy air 
they breathe ; we marvel atthe “rich full 
stream of heavenly grace.’ Happy, in- 
deed, are they who are often led by such 
still waters of the deeper life. 

Then, again, among our living friends it 
is not impossible that there may be those 
our intercourse with whom will have a 
like restful and uplifting influence. 

There are some homes on which the 
benediction of Divine peace always seems 
to rest, where there are no jarring notes of 
pride or selfishness, but everything 
breathes harmony and cheerful friendli- 
ness for all who come within its reach. 
There a man who has been battling in 
the world may lay aside his arms and be 
at rest, secure from harm in. the freer, 
purer atmosphere, delighting in the friend- 
ship which is without guile, in the com- 
panionship of noble thought and purpose, 
in the love of what is beautiful and good. 
In such a home you may be sure is one 
who has known the good and evil of life 
and in the power of God has conquered. 
Then the strong faithfulness and love 
which make the home are able to guard it 


also show to us the peace of God in al from the storms which are inevitable in 


the world without, and can make peace for 
those who come in. 

Such influence we often see exercised in 
a beautiful old age. When the evening of 
life is come and the time of strenuous 
labour past, there are sometimes granted 
those hours of quiet resting, with grateful 
memories of the past, still fresh enjoyment 
of what is good and beautiful in the pre- 
sent and tranquil expectation of what the 
future may reveal. _ One who enters on 
such a season of life has a tranquillising 
influence on all about him. His quiet 
wisdom speaks with tender reproof or 
encouragement to the young; the ex- 
perience of long years enables him to see 
the real value of the various aims that 
rouse the eagerness and passion of men ; 
when he is by it is not so easy to think 
unworthy thoughts, to be impatient or 
despondent; mere worldly ambition is put 
to shame: it is clear what are the true 
foundations of life and its abiding 
treasures. It is a privilege to have the 
friendship of one who has thus passed 
through the storms, and is now gently 
borne along by the closing years towards 
the haven of rest. Where there is such a 
presence in a family, uniting all, the 
children and the grandchildren in one bond 
of common love and reverence, to come 
within its reach is to be led indeed beside 
still waters of the heavenly life. 

These are some of the quiet places of 
our human life, which those who have to 
bear the burden and heat of the day do 
well to visit, as they have opportunity. 


A GOOD EPITAPH. 


THREE months ago I was spending a 
few restful days in the heart of some of 
the most beautiful scenery in Wales. Our 
temporary home was situated in an idyllic 
spot by the bank of the river Dee, whose 
waters made music incessantly as they beat 
themselves against the rocks, and hurled 
themselves torrent-like through the narrow 
gorge. The Sunday evening we spent there 
was quict and peaceful in the extreme ; 
the great hills all around seemed shelter- 
ing barriers against all that might other- 
wise mar the restful and perfect beauty 
of the scene. The clouds were tipped with 
a sunset glory ; the shadows were lengthen- 
ing, and here and there great shafts of 
golden sunlight come streaming down the 
valley, lighting up the May foliage wonder- 
fully, and recalling to one’s mind those 
pictures of one’s childhood, wherein the 
gates of heaven were opened, and a 
dazzling effulgence poured down upon the 
world from the great Source of all light. 
We wended our way into Llantysilio 
Churchyard. Vesper service was being 
held, and we could hear the choir chant- 
ing the psalms; but the words were in an 
unknown tongue, and so instead of enter- 
ing the old church and listening to a service 
in which one could not possibly join, we 
preferred to listen to the music of the 
birds and Nature’s own evening song of 
praise. We walked round the graveyard, 
and meditated amongst the tombs. Weird 
old yew\trees—whose ages could be counted 
by centuries, and which, doubtless, stood 
there when Madog, the hypocrite baron of 
Dinas Bran, salved his conscience and 
fattened his purse by founding the Abbey 
in Valle Crucis, and dedicating it to St. 
Mary; and no doubt its round-paunched 
monks were found fishing on Thursdays in 
the well-stocked pools of the river Dee, 
But this was 700 years ago. 360 years ago 
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King Henry VIIL., in a spirit of rebellion 
against the Pope, and disgusted also with 
the immoral abuses of the abbots, dis- 
solved this and other abbeys in England 
and Wales, and much of its fabric was 
carried away to enrich the churches of the 
neighbourhood. 

But to return to Llantysilio Churchyard. 
What tales of joy and woe those old yew 
trees could tell! Many a wedding party 
issued from the lych-gate full of hope and 
happiness ; aye, and many a coffin rested 
in that same gateway on its journey to 
the grave prepared for it in the rocky hill- 
side, while mourners stood around feeling 
that henceforth the world. was to be a 
friendless and dreary place for them, and 
the task of winning bread a very hard 
one. Weinspected the tombstones. Rich 
and poor, old and young were buried there. 
We saw the name of one Manchester man 
who had built up for himself a gigantic 
and world-famed business, and had secured 
for himself a sumptuous residence in one 
of the most beautiful valleys of Wales, and 
yet he could not shirk the summons of 
death when it came; and, on departing 
from this world, he could take none of his 
wealth with him; and now his merit has 
been judged not in accordance with his 
banking account, but in, accordance with 
the way in which he grasped his opportu- 
nities of growing rich in spiritual, moral, 
and intellectual possessions. 

' There was one tombstone, however, 
which I want to speak somewhat specially 
about. It stood under the dark foliage of 
a grim old yew tree, und in a corner of the 
churchyard, commemorating the death of 
Exuperious Pickering, who died in 1857. 
On it is engraved an epitaph which was 
composed by this man only a short while 
before his death, and it runs thus :— 
“ Here, in peaceful silence, rest the remains 
of amau who never rose from his pillow 
in enmity to any human being; who he was 
it is needless to name, for if the kind 
recollections of his friends embalm not his 
memory, a tomb to record his name were 
vain indeed.” I did not regret not having 
gone inside the church to the service in 
Welsh; for here was a sermon in Eng- 
lish, brief but eloquent, teaching a great 
lesson which so many men fail to 


learn in a long lifetime. Think of 
it. It was written by a man who 
knew he had not long to live, 


and who faced the mysteries of the 
future boldly and without dread because 
he had tried to faithfully discharge the 
duties of the past. He was summing 
up his life, and though not claiming to 
have achieved this or that which the vain 
world accounts great, was able to say that 
he was the enemy of no human being; 
that whatever feelings of displeasure and 
harshness he had towards any of his fellows 
at the close of day, he banished them in 
sleep, and awoke next morning bearing 
enmity towards no one. What an envi- 
able condition of mind for a man to be in 
habitually ! 


Suppose one of us were starting next 
week on a voyage round the world, how 
should we like to feel it possible that 
during our absence nobody would ever 
think about us, or if they did, thank God 
we were out of the way ten or twelve 
months, and that during that time at least, 
they would have some peace and quiet? 
And so, tov, no man likes to feel that 
when he dies no one will regret his 
departure. So strong is this desire to be 


remembered, that some men’ leave much 
money for the erection of costly and 
enduring monuments over their graves, in 
order that even centuries hence the 
wanderer amongst the tombs may read— 
“ Here lies the body of So-and-So, who in 
life was, and did this, that, and the other,” 
and so on; but there, reposing in Llanty- 
silio Churchyard, is one man at least who 
in life desired not a monument of such a 
sort; but, on the contrary, confessed, a short 
while before breathing his last, that vain 
were a tombstone to record a man’s name, 
if his memory be not embalmed in the 
kind recollection of ‘his friends. 
Cuaries Roper. 


THE SUMMER SEA. 


We have been playing with the gentlest 
of giants. The fields are dry; even the 
marsh-mud has dried, caked together, 
cracked and gaped. The pastures are no 
longer green. It is almost dusty to walk 
along the downs. Here and there we 
have found fairy-land again in those 
glorious old quarries where tender ver- 
dure still shelters itself from the heat, 
and blossoms, blue and white and purple, 


,welcome the butterflies each to its own 


tint and shade. But the land’s best has 
been said for awhile; we have turned to 
listen to the sea. 

All through the twenty-four hours it is 
variously vocal, this most enduring, 
freshest element of our world. Gentlest 
of giants in these summer days, it has had 
no passion, no anger—nothing for us but 
smiles and peace, or at most the frolics of 
a big playfellow. At night, under the 
great populous sky, clouded with stars, it 
dimly hummed and rumbled, but never 
snarled, never approached a roar. In those 
coolest hours of dawn, when it lay green 
and grey under the faint mists, it lapped 
the beach meekly as if waiting for human- 
kind to wake once more. Then welcoming 
us, its tiny playfellows, again, it filled 
every hour till bedtime with some new 
delight. 

When I saw the wide bay frmged 
league after league by white cliffs, and 
receding on the other side into the 
indefinite expanse of the great deep, the 
glorious fulness of its blue, flecked here 
aud there with brilliant foam, pleased all 
the child in me; and yet the man in 
me, bringing to present sense the supple- 
ment of remembered knowledge and busy 
imagination, could but look wistfully 
on so obvious a parable of the eternal, 
the beyond, the unfathomed, unmeasured. 
Why be so waywardly wistful, when what 
we want is so near athand? Down to the 
beach, to the pure broad sands, down to 
just such breadth of the sea as a little 
mind can take in and reekon with—the 
mere breadth, if you will, between two of 
these spiny groynes, that span outward 
all along the shore. Here, in such com- 
passable limits the sea-mystery withdraws 
awhile, and the real playfellow runs up, 
stride after stride, to meet us. ‘ Off, you 
lendings” we cry, happier in time and 
place than poor old Lear, whom we 
reverently thank for giving us that word. 
Splash, splash, plunge, roll, dive, float, 
breast the mimic waves—what will not 
our bright and happy friend permit, invite 
us to? He supplies enough motion for 
fun; he is still enough to let us see the 
dappling sands, ribbed and wrinkled, 
deep below. Breast and float, dive, roll, 
plunge, splash, splash—and not a thought 


of city swelter or rural dust comes, nor 
need, to heighten the delight by contrast. 
Enough to revel in the instant happi- 
ness, enough to live, glad to be alive, 
without reflecting why or how, or in any 
interrogative mood whatever. Whether 
we shall in consequence philosophise better 
when we sit clothed and in our (con- 
ventionally) right mind, let us_ see, let 
philosophers debate ; but it’ is good to have 
an hour of life itself, unconsumed by 
self-criticism. 

Then the sun-bath ! To lie sufficed with 
the fervid glow, sufficed—no more, how- 
ever fervid it be; thanks to the healthful 
effects of that sea-baptism, thanks to the 
Orient breeze that fans the cheek, not with 
the mechanical service of the Oriental 
slave, but with a freedom like that of the 
sea it crosses hitherwards. Our fathers 
spoke of one’s having the “ vapours,” 
when more or less indefinable uneasiness 
of mind afflicted them. We have parted 
with the word, but, alas! itis not so easy to 
get rid of the thing. Here, surely, on this 
pebbly ridge, where besides those two 
boundary groynes there is nothing in sight 
of the vexatious world of man, but shore 
and sea and sky are all, and the August 
sun shines as only it can shine—here is the 
place to exhale all such vaporous ailments, 
being cleansed through and through by 
these clear and penetrative beams. Here, 
surely, is the place where he who in good 
earnest has flung away, for the time at 
least, that world which is “too much with 
us,” and has frankly come to Nature for 
what is most truly his, and to find his heart 
again, so nearly given away, can see (I am 
prepared to believe) just as the Greeks 
did, even if he may think some things— 
thanks to them in great part—better than 
they did. Now that I am in tune for the 
loveliest melodies Nature has to sing to me, 
for “ This sea that bares her bosom to the” 
sun, and for the breezes that are as little 
like “ howling” as can be, Proteus himself 
may rise yonder from the white-flecked 
distarce, and I shail hail him without the 
least incredulity or irreverence. Here, 
where the wide curling waves come up the 
sand, snow-crowned, sapphire-translucent 
in the gleaming sunshine, Aphrodite, pure 
from her birth amid the foam, shall meet 
and entrance my thought; while, all around, 
the “countless laughter” of the sea shall 
tell me that the joy of Nature is not 
dead, however much J and my brothers, in 
foolish wisdom, have helped to killit. . . . 

Of such hours were our holidays made. 
We had our sea-garden, not composed of 
the dead, desolate wrack swept together 
by storms, but living and growing there 
betwixt high tide and low, folded modestly 
in sleep at the ebb, but awake in beauty 
when the waters flowed, waving to and 
fro in exquisite lines of grace, marvellous 
in delicacy and in subtle tints, sheltering 
who knows what strange and teeming 
multitudes in its sea-shades, silvery fish, 
purple anemones, and—of course-—hosts of 
crabs, the oft unwilling comedians of the 
shore. We had, also, our studio of 
colour, wide as the heavens and earth 
around, many an evening flushing with 
rosy lights the low-lying impalpable 
vapour, till sky and water blended into 
one magical haze, through which the 
white sails of the yachts passed silently 
to and fro like blessed spirits. 
times—for all was varied in the invariable 
summer serenity of the time—the perfect 
clearness of noon persisted till night ; and 
so much light lay along the land at sun- 
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set that, even though stars were beginning 
to appear, a neighbour skylark would 
spring up for one more irresistible song. 
Or later, when the sun was gone, indeed, 
and his amber bower glowed from beyond 
the gentle wave-curve of the downs, we 
saw the golden reflections break up, here 
and there, from the brackish streams and 
pools on the western flats—as if to tell us 
once more that there is nothing so low 
that the glory of the highest may not 
visit it. Then came thoughts of a little 
inland “sea” far away, and of One who 
walked beside it and who never seems far 
_ away when the heart is lowly, and man is 
happy in God. 

I suppose the longest and most glorious 
summer will come to an end; and storms 
will darken that sea, and we shall be in 
populous city pent, and have to breast in 
earnest our share of a sea of troubles. 
Whatever comes, we shall never, let us 
hope, get into so deep a valley but that 
we may thence climb high enough to look 
back with ever-renewed delight and 
gratitude upon this shining time by the 
summer sea. We, too, shall reach the 
ridge and cry in our hearts, new-inspired, 
like the weary warriors of Greece: 
Oudatra, Oédatra-— the sea! the sea!” 


W. G. Tarrant. 


THE POETS. 


Tux poet is always here and always has 
been. Look into the histories of nations 
and peoples, and, from ancient times till 
now, the poet or the bard has always been. 
That is a significant fact. Nature, 
- evidently, or the Maker of Nature, 
knows that he is always and everywhere 
needed ; for always and everywhere the 
poet arises. The poet came long before 
the historian, the story-teller, the philoso- 
pher or the artist, or the musician. 
Indeed, to those early peoples the poet 
was all these things. It was as poetry 
and song that he recorded, and repeated 
for their information and encouragement 
the people’s history, experience, and heroic 
deeds. Yes, the poet is a universal power 
and personage in this world. To give a 
list of the great ones would be to mention 
all nations and nearly all centuries. The 
Jews had their Psalmists, the Greeks 
their Homer, the Romans their Virgil, the 
Italians their Dante, the Persians their 
Firdusi, the French their Victor Hugo, 
the Germans their Goethe—and, to come 
home, the Irish have had their Moore, the 
Scotch their Burns, and we English our 
Chaucer, Shakespeare, Milton, and others. 
Singular, significant fact—is it not >—this 


perennial presence of the poet. There is 
some purpose in it evidently. Nature and 
God mean something by it. A thing so 


universal and continuous is not of chance. 
but design. 

Now, glance at another point. 
this: the origin of the poet. 
account for it? Tennyson was one of 
seven brothers. Why were they not all 
poets? Why should he, not the oldest 
nor yet the youngest, become England’s 
great poet. Alfred Tennyson himself says 
that his older and dearest brother Charles 
“might have won the poet’s name.” 
Indeed, they two as boys published a little 
book of “Poems by two Brothers.” But 
Alfred became the poet. Why? We know 
nowadays a great deal about heredity and 
environment; and no man’s biography is 
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complete which does not give us some 
knowledge of his father and mother, and 
of the early surroundings. But, for all 
that, we have not solved, nor shall we 
ever solve, the mystery as to the origin of 
genius. Evolution explains much, but not 
just this. True, the Rev. Dr. Tennyson, 
Alfred’s father, rector of Somersby in Lin- 
colnshire, and also of Grimsby, was a tall, 
striking man, remarkable for great 
streagth, accomplished in many ways, and 
“something of a poet, painter, architect, 
musician, and also a considerable lingwmst 
and mathematician ” ; and the mother was 
‘a sweet and gentle and most imaginative 
woman ; so kind-hearted that it had passed 
into a proverb; and intensely, fervently 
religious.” And there you have a beauti- 
ful blend. But given the blend, is the 
poet sure to come of it? No,no; we have 
not yet got at the secret of making poets. 
It remains a mystery as to how they un- 
expectedly arise. The poet is neither 
made nor bred, but born. And so 
a Whittier springs up on a Massachusetts 
farm; a Browning in London; Shakes- 


peare is born. of a woolstapler 
in dead-alive Stratford-on-Avon in 
Warwickshire; Tennyson in a_ Lin- 


colnshire rectory ; Carlyle in a Scotch 


stonemason’s cottage; Burns in a 
poorer cottage still. Tennyson was 
never poor, Burns was never rich; 


Whittier and Burns were no scholars ; 
Carlyle, Browning and Tennyson were 
true scholars, cultured and learned in every 
sense. Whittier and Tennyson loved the 
beauty aud quiet of the country ; Browning 
and Lowell loved the roar of London, and 
the delights of its social life. What varied 
men! What varied ancestors! What 
varied circumstances under which they 
were born! Yet they were all poets. How 
came they? What caused them? The 
origin of the poet, the genesis of genius, 
leaves us, the more we look at it, pondering, 
wondering still. Perhaps when we have 
well considered what that mystery 
implies—that the great poets are of God 
and not of man—sent with a mission and 
message—we may still wonder, and even 
do more than that! 


But let us ask another question. What 
is the poet really? He is always here. 
Nature evidently takes care that he shall 
be. His,coming is a mystery yet unsolved. 
But what is he ? Let us see. 


All great things are difficult to define. 
And the poet is one of those great things 
indefinable. We know, we feel, what a 
great poet is, as we know and feel what 
God, Nature, and our own life are, yet we 
cannot fully or fitly name the fact in words. 


“The poet,” it has been said, “is a 
thinker in images’; in other words, he is 
not only a thinker but a clother of thought 
in imagery—in the great language of the 
soul—whose very texture and tone are 
music and beauty. A friend of mine, a 
business man, once told me that he always 
found himself rising into Bible language 
whenever in speech his thoughts took a 
high range. We all reach a higher style 
of language whenever our minds are 
moved by a higher strain of thought. 
This is as it should be. - It is natural and 
universal. But how seldom it comes to 
us 2? How difficult for us even to approach 
it? Our intellectual eye is not usually 
penetrative, our moral vision is not often 
sure and far-seeing, even had we the 
tongues of angels wherewith to tell, or 


pens of magic with which to write. But 


here comes the poet—so constituted, so 
specialised, so set apart and so self- 
trained, that in intellect and heart, he has 
the seeing eye and the saying power. Yes, 
that is the best description of the poet we 
can give: he is the seer and the sayer of 
the meaning and music of things. He 
sees what we do not, until he tells us; he 
says what we cannot, until he says it for 
us. ‘Then we can see and say the same; 
and thank him for showing us what was 
there all the time, unrecognised by us 
until he opened our eyes; and inexpres- 
sible to us even then until he taught our 
tongues fit words in which to clothe the 
fact revealed. 


And here we touch our final question : 
Of what use is the poet to us ordinary 
workaday mortals? JI will tell you: 
“That the thoughts of many hearts may 
be revealed.” ‘T'hat, I think, is what the 
poet exists amongst usfor. We are busy— 
busy here amid bricks and mortar; busy 
at the daily work that must be done, for 
the weekly wage that must be earned. 
But is this life, human life as it ought to 
be, as we want it to be? Is there one of 
us, however ignorant, that can be content 
to be a mere wage-earning machine or a 
mere day-dragging, night-resting horse ? 
We are men aud women; we have minds 
and hearts ; and life is not worth living if 
thought and feeling are left out of it. 
Nay, we know by experience that the seat 
and source of life’s enjoyment is the state 
of our mind. The more beauty we can 
see in Nature, the more meaning we can 
see in the drift of the world’s life, the 
higher the ideals we can catch and live 
up to, the more we are moved and 
quickened to reach the better things 
we know—the happier and more satisfied 
we are. And who, in modern days, is it 
that, more than any other, teaches us, and 
touches us to these things? It is. un- 
doubtedly the great poets who do this for 
us. No, we may never read them; but 
they reach us all for all that. Like mag- 
netism their influence passes from few to 
more, from more to many, from many at 
length to all. We hear, we read, we come 
in contact with those who are in contact 
with them. Thus are the poets the 
openers of all our eyes, the charmers 
of all our hearts, the nervers of all our 
wills. Itis not that they are so different 
from us; it is because they are so like us, 
that they reach and help us so. The 
thoughts of their hearts are the best 
thoughts of ours, but we are dense, and. 
busy, and distracted. The poet is clear, 
keen, still, concentrated, enlightened, in- 
spired. He is our seer and sayer. He 
opens our intellectual eyes, purifies our 
moral vision, kindles our minds, fills our 
hearts. By the power he wakens in us 
we look through material things to the 
spiritual meanings and realities. Our 
common life, our national history, our 
existence here on earth—‘* this bank and 
shoal of Time—” islanded in eternity,— 
our little life here takes on a largeness 
and a glory when we catch the poet’s 
revealing. 


“ Blessings be with them, and eternal 
praise, 
Who gave us nobler songs, and nobler 
cares— 
The poets, who on earth have made us 
elrs 
Of truth and pure delight by heavenly 
lays.” j 
; J. J. WRIGHT, 
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THE VISION OF PIERS PLOW- 


MAN.* 


Amone the somewhat shadowy dreamers 
of medieval England there is, perhaps, 
no figure more interesting in its hazy out- 
line than that of Langland, the author of 
“ The Visionof Piers the Plowman,” whom 
M. Jusserand has made the subject of one 
of his studies in English literature. In 
this fascinating book we are enabled to 
picture not only dreamer and vision, but 
can transplant ourselves to the beautiful 
lonely Malverns as they lay quiet and open 
to the summer sunshine, and wandering 
with the. poet along the grassy slopes, 
behold beneath us the “fair feld ful of 
folke,’ which to him. was so real and 
significant. 

With a literary analysis of the different 
texts of the poem it is not the purpose of 
this article to deal, but rather to show how 
M. Jusserand, because he is a Frenchman, 
has caught the true spirit of the scenery, 
society, religion, and recreation of an Eng- 
land, in which the Norman element must 
have predominated in Court and Church 
life, while the Saxon substratum of the 
common people contributed its more solid 
and home-loving quality. 

So far as his examination goes, M. 
Jusserand comes to the conclusion, that 
William Langland was born at. Cleobury- 
Mortimer in the county of Shrewsbury, 
not far from Malvern in the county of 
Worcester; that he was of lowly parentage ; 
was educated through the kindness of 
friends, and became a freeman by entering 
the Church andjtakiny the tousure, though 
he afterwards barred his progress to pre- 
ferment by marrying; and that, as a 
means of livelihood, he, against his con- 


science, became a chanter in one of the | 


numerous chantries of St. Paul’s Church, 
London, near which he resided with his 
wife Catharine and his daughter Nicolette, 
and, perhaps, added to his income by 
transcribing letters and charters. 

So real does the man become to us, that 
we can picture him to ourselves, gaunt and 
grief-worn because compelled to live by a 
practice which he cannot but condemn, 
passing in and out among the crowds of 
Cornhill and Cheapside, elbowing 
merchants and friars, lords and mendi- 
cants, ladies and troubadours, yet con- 
scious that these were but phantoms, and 
he himself the greatest unreality of all; 
until at times there seized him the 
insatiable desire to breathe once more the 
free air of his native hills; and above the 
roar and din of voices and traffic, he 
heard the rustle of the wind amid elm 
and beech-trees, the burn tinkled down in 
rippling music between banks of forget- 
me-not blue, the lark sang overhead in 
the sunny Midland sky, and the craving 
working like madness, so that people 
beholding him exclaimed, “He is a fole 
and mad,” he is compelled once and again, 
either in reality or imagination, to 
betake himself to his beloved Malverns, 
the land of his childhood, now to become 
the landscape of his Vision. 

And how true this is to our English 
nature to-day. From the city where 
wealth may be accumulated, from America 
and the Colonies, come men rich and 
prosperous, or toil-worn and sad, drawn 
by an irresistible impulse to some tiny 


*“ Piers Plowman. <A Contribution to the His- 
tory of English Mysticism,” by J. J. Jusserand. 
Travslated from the French by M. E. R. London: 
Fisher Unwin, 1894, 12s, 


hamlet perched amid lonely hills, or to 
some humble village set among fragrant 
meadows fringed by waving woodlands, 
but which has for them a magnetic power 
of attraction which no other spot of 
earth can possess, and which craving, if 
it cannot be satisfied, creates for the poor 
man and the exile a heart-sickness beyond 
the imagination to describe, or the power 
of physician to heal. 

But back among the familiar scenes, 
pacing the lonely hill-side, the phantom 
figures of London become realities to 
Langland. Church life, political life, 
social life; the intrigue and by-play ; the. 
cruelty, suffering, sorrow; the sinner and 
the saint—all is spread out for him upon 
the plain stretching away before him; but 
perhaps because the crowd is a silent one, 
and the landscape unconfined by human 
limitation of street and town, he is-able 
to see things in their right relations, and 
judge of the false and true by a more 
righteous judgment. 

The man is melancholy, with the sub- 
dued melancholy characteristic of the 
Saxon, we feel it at every turn; he is also 
serious, with the seriousness of a great 
conviction ; but the England in which he 
lives, the country itself, is the sunny 
England of Romance; and it is here that 
the great charm of M. Jusserand’s book 
is most felt. The people might be 
“lewd” (wicked), the times bad ; war had 
devastated and plague depopulated the 
land, but it was nevertheless a sunny 
land, a land of singing birds and un- 
polluted streams, and the vision shapes 


_itself 


‘In a somere seyson whan softe was the 
sonne,”’ 
and Langland tells us how, pausing beneath 
a linden, he listened to the concert over- 
head— 


“And thus I went wide-where walkyng 
myne one (alone), 
By a wilde wildernesse and bi a wode- 


syde. 

Blisse of tho briddes (birds) abyde me 

made 

And under a lynde (linden) uppon a 

launde lened I a stounde, 

To lythe (listen to) the layes ;the levely 

foules made.”’ 
And with M. Jusserand we hope, that 
at the close of an unsuccessful, and far 
from happy life, he was able to leave the 
city of his sins, sorrows, and repentances, 
to end his days under the sweet-scented 
lindens of his Western Hills. 

The Vision itself is full of interest, and 
will repay the most careful study, not only 
for the picture of the times given therein, 
but for the combination in the author of 
many elements which have since been 
thoroughly amalgamated in the English 
race. As we have noted, his melancholy 
and seriousness link him to the races who 
acquired those qualities in the sombre 
forests of the Saxon Fatherland; his 
imagination and passion are weird, and 
tinged with something of the prophetic 
fervour of the Celt; his temper of mind 
is mystic ; like the palmers and pilgrims 
of the day, he is a vagabond, a wanderer ; 
and although like most of the common 
people, a Saxon, his speech is largely 
French in form; and here and there the 
lighter vein of the Romance breaks the 
otherwise too severe invective and sar- 
castic tone of the Vision; while the con- 
stant struggle visible in himself between the 
false and the true, between his higher and 
lower. self, brings him as a living, think- 


ing, suffering human being, into close 
fellowship with all who read his fragmen« 
tary story. J. 8. Parrrnson. 


OBITUARY. 


— 


MR. DAVID BOUCHER. 


On Friday, Aug. 11, Mr. David Boucher, 
of Moneyrea, co. Down, died at the age of 
seventy-seven. Mr. Boucher was a life- 
long member of the Moneyrea congrega- 
tion, and a man of high character, keen 
intelligence, and fine humour. He was 
greatly respected and widely known 
amongst the farmers of the north of 
Treland, with whom he had had business 
relations as a winnowing machine maker 
for upwards of half a century. The de- 
ceased gentleman was the elder brother of 
a former minister of St. Vincent-street, 
Glasgow, and Gravel Pit, Hackney— 
namely, the late Rev. John Boucher, and 
he was the father-in-law of the Rev. 
Harold Rylett, of London. He held ad- 
vanced political views, and was an ardent 
admirer of Mr. Gladstone, but took no 
active part in political life. 


THE INWARD LIFE. 
From Illingworth’s “ Divine Immanence.” 


“Tr ever> on a bright night, while 
gazing at the stars in all their beauty, you 
have thought of the Creator of all things ; 
if you have asked yourself who it is that 
has bespangled heaven with such flowers, 
and endowed all things with usefulness 
even greater than their beauty; if ever in 


the daytime you have studied the wonders ~ 


of the light and raised yourself by things 
visible to the invisible Being, then you are 
a fit auditor (of Christian truth).” 
(Basil.) Gregory of Nyssa, Basil’s brother 
and fellow-follower of Origen, has similar 
thoughts :— 

“ Look only,” he says “atan earof corn, at 
the budding of a plant, at a bunch of ripe 
grapes, at the beauty in fruit and flower 
of the early autumn; at the mountains, 
their bases green with grass which no 
human hand has sown, while their sum- 
mits cleave the azure of the sky; at the 
springs that issue from their swelling 
slopes like fruitful breasts, to run in rivers 
through the glens; at the sea that receives 
all waters, yet remaius within its bounds; 
its waves stayed by the shoreside, which 
they can never pass beyond. Look at 
these and suchlike sights, and can the eye 
of reason failto read in them lessons of 
eternal truth ?”’ ; 

For “Matter had its origin in the un- 
created loveliness, and throughout the 
whole range of matter there are echoes of 
spiritual beauty, through which we may 
be led to their immaterial archetypes.” 
(Dionysius the Areopagite.) 

Nor is it only the Greek Fathers who 
say things like this :—‘* Who can look on 
Nature,” asks St. Hilary, “and not see 
God ?” 

“ Hvery-aspect and process of Nature,” 
says Augustine, “proclaims its Creator 
with diverse moods and changes, like a 
variety of tongues.” 

And again, Gregory the Great :—“If 
we look attentively enough at outward, 
material things, we are recalled by them 
to inward, spiritual things. For the 
wonders of the visible creation are the 
footprints of our Creator ; Himself as yet 
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we cannot see, but we are on the road that 

leads to. vision, when we admire Him in 

the things that He has made. And so we 

-— eall created things His footprints, since 
they are made by Him and guide us to 
Himself.” 

Such sentences might indeed be culled 
from almost every patristic writer, and 
are frequently echoed even in the austere 
pages of the schoolmepn, while we gain 
glimpses of the same feeling on the dainty 
pages of illuminated books, in the choice 
of sites for monastic houses and hermits’ 
homes of prayer, in the countless legends 
of tender sympathy between the animals 
and holy men. The Celtic saints in 
especial are full of the poetry of Nature, 
but perhaps its best expression is in the 
famous hymn of St. Francis of Assisi :— 

“ Praised be my Lord God with all His 

~_ereatures, and specially our brother the 

sun, who brings us the day, and who 

brings us the light; fair is he and shines 

with a very great splendour: O Lord, he 
- signifies to us Thee ! 

“ Praised be my Lord for our sister the 
moon, and for the stars, the which He has 
set clear and lovely in heaven. 

“ Praised be my Lord for our brother 
the wind, and for air and cloud, calms and 
all weather by the which Thou apholdest 
life in all creatures. 

“Praised be my Lord for our sister 
water, who is very serviceable unto us, and 
humble and precious and clean. 

“Praised be my Lord for our brother 
fire, through whom Thou givest us light 
in the darkness; and he is bright and 
pleasant and very mighty and strong. 

“ Praised be my Lord for our mother 
the earth, the which doth sustain us and 
keep us, and bringeth forth divers fruits 
and flowers of many colours, and grass.” 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
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InQuiRzER will be acknowledged under this head, with 
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“Authority and Archxology: Sacred and 


Profane. By G. Hogarth. 16s. 
(John Murray.) 

Gluck. By Professor Hilty. Three 
vols. 38s.each. (J.C. Hinrichs, Leipzig.) 


Modern Cremation : Its History and 


Practice. By Sir H. Thompson. 2s. 
(Smith, Elder and Co.) 
The Chiswick Shakespeare: Macbeth. 


Introduction and Notes by J. Dennis. 
Illustrated by Byam Shaw. ls. 6d. net. 
(G. Bell and Sons.) 
The Chiswick Shakespeare : 
Is. 6d. (G. Bell and Sons.) 
Hducational Review, Review of Reviews, 
English Illustrated, The Woman at Home. 


Othello. 


Mr. W. H. A. Axon, of the Manchester 
Guardian, has recently received from 
America an interesting compliment in the 


form of the LL.D. degree from Wilber-, 


force University—the chief place for the 
higher education of the coloured people. 
———————— 


Country Arr ror WzAK anp AILING 
Curtpren.—Miss A. Lawrence, 23, Camp- 
den House Chambers, Campden-hill, 
London, W., begs to acknowledge, with 
many thanks, receipt for this fund of the 
followmg sums :—Miss Teschemacher, 
10s.; Mrs. Parson, £1; C. M. H., £3; 

» Miss Jones, 5s, 


| say? 


THE CHILDREN’S COLUMN, 


—+o— 


Our mid-day halt is over, lunch dis- 
posed of, all the loose papers, &c., de- 
stroyed or hidden safely away, so as not 
to mar in any way the beautiful country 
that belongs to all of us; and now, re- 
freshed, we take up our march again. 
Our path runs along under the base of 
mighty “Til Bell,” and very steep and 
frowning are his sides, now that we are 
close to him. If we tried, I think most 
of us could manage to scramble up, but 
we have not time for it to-day. Besides 
there is a better and easier way of reach- 
ing the summit, and in climbing hills we 
should use our heads as well a§ our heels. 


I know there is a great charm in going 


right at a great hill and tackling all the 
difficulties that come, but to-day, at any 
rate, we will temper our zeal with discre- 
tion. There are great streams of loose 
stones lying on the hill-side, which make it 
very difficult to go up, and s‘ill more diffi- 
cult and dangerous to come down. Here 
and there these sheets or streams of stones 
are very large in size—huge fragments of 
rock, in fact—and they form an often 
secure refuge for a fox when hunted, and 
Master Reynard is quite clever enough to 
know this, and make good use of these 
“ borrans.” 


Now,. ‘“ Ramblers,” “half-left turn,” 


please, and let me see you capture the’ 


summit of this low grassy hill on our left. 
A steady ten minutes will do it, so tramp 
along: dodge those bright green boggy 
bits, and—‘“here we are.’ What a 
curious little hill, standing like an island 
in the midst of our valley. A great bird 
flaps away from a rocky ledge, a hawk 
evidently, though his flight just at present 
is not particularly hawk-like. It is much 
too big for a kestrel or sparrow hawk ; 
ah, hear his cry—that, and his size, and 
the shape of his tail proclaim him to be 
a buzzard. Isay “him,” but probably 
“her” would be more correct, as Mrs. 
Hawk is larger than Mr. Hawk. 

Now look, for with one grand swoop he 
or she sails across the valley, and sinks 
behind the crags, and out of our view. 

Down and down we come, till at last we 
have only a couple of hundred feet to 
descend, and all of it nice short grass, no 
stones or rocks, just steep enough for a real 
jolly rush down. Join hands! Ready! 
Go! Some of us slip, but we are held up 
by others, and down the green slope comes 
the thin swaying line, running, leaping, 
skipping, sliding, shouting, and laughing, 
down comes our wave-crest of children, 
and breaks upon the grassy “shore.” 
That was splendid. J think some of you 
would like to try it again, but others of us, 
bigger children who are shorter in breath 
than we used to be, beg to be excused. 

Why! Is it possible? Is that you, 
dear little beck, murmuring gently and 
rather plaintively just before us ? 
what a tiny little beck you are! We can 
wade across you in many places almost 
dry shod! 

Whatever is the matter ? What do you 
“Had hardly any rain to feed you 
since the third week in May!” Why 
that is three months ago, so no wonder 
you feel “low,’’ and your poor bones— 
which are stones in your case—show up so 
plainly and in such numbers. Never mind, 
old beck, I am pretty sure that soon the 
beautiful clouds will come and brood over 
the hills, and by-and-by wee rills of water 


Why,. 


will trickle by hundreds to your shrunken 
dry side, and a little later than that your 
bigger children will come running home to 
you, all white with haste. Then you, our 
little mother of water, will be strong and 
free again, and banks full from side to 
side ; your beautiful brown water will rush 
through the shallows, leap the rapids and 
rocky falls in foaming glee; roll with 
smoothe unbroken swiftness over the weirs, 
and on, and on, till you find rest in beauti- 
ful Windermere. 

As we walk by the bank side just now, 
how crystal clear the low waters are, so 
clear and low that the troutlets see us a 
long way, and dart off to a hiding place. 
Sometimes in their hurry little trout rush 
into places where they think they are not 
properly secure, and then, what a flurry 
and scurry to find hiding place number 
two. They splash and dash, and I have 
even seen them run themselves high and 
dry on a gravel shoal in their attempt to 
gain safety. But that is not often, for, as 
I think I have told you before, ‘‘ Troutie.”’ 
is a champion player at “ hide and seek,” 
and is very clever and quick at the game, 
so far as “hiding” 1s concerned, and I 
think be would be equally good at 
“ seeking.” 

As we round a corner (please is that pos- 
sible, children ?) a great long-legged bird 
that has been standing quietly in a shal- 
low pool rises slowly and awkwardly and 
then flaps himself off. That is a heron, 
and he has been up here for his dinner, 
standing quite still mm the waters till an 
unwary fish sails within reach, then Mr. 
Heron’s quick eye, sharp beak and long 
neck get to work, and there is one little 
fish less in our beck. 

Now, children, over this wall with you, 
and remember that we have all “dry 
stone” walls up here—that is, there is no 
mortar or cement in them, so in climbing 
one you have to mind not to bring it, or 
any part of it, tumbling down with you. 
I speak feelingly on this point, and am 
inclined to halt and rub one of my shins 
tenderly in recollection. 

We have left the stream and are now 
crashing our way as best we can through 
a dense wood, that grows on a hill side. 
The undergrowth is very thick, but we 
remark with satisfaction that most of it 
is made up of nut bushes, and following 
Captain Cuttle’s advice, “we make a 
note of it.” ; 

It is quite true that there are also 
numerous brambles, with immensely long 
arms, studded with hooks, that lay hold of 
us as we brush away, and then, if we 
struggle furiously, tear our clothes and 
scratch our skin. No, no, Mr. “ Wood 
Octopus,” we will quietly and patiently rid 
us of your embrace. You may be friendly 
and mean well, but we would rather be 
excused. 

How tall the bracken is in the few open 
elades we pass; it is quite an English 
jungle, and it is hot and heavy work, and 
it is so steep, and—but we are not grumb- 
ling you know—far from it, for are we not, 
ona “ramble scramble ” with a sure and 
certain way of turning these little troubles 
into a great piece of fun P 

Besides, we are only ten minutes from 
home, and tea (lots of it) and bread and 
butter (heaps of it) 1s waiting for us, and 
certain hens have laid certain eges destined 
for us, and Mrs. Overtheway has promised 
us fresh honey, and (Next week, please. 
ED.) H. V. C. 
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THE DELIGHT OF GROWING 
, KNOWLEDGE. 


Tue Address to the students of Man- 
chester College, Oxford, delivered at 
the close wf the last session by the Rev. 
Cuartes Harerove, M.A., as Visitor, 
of which we gave a full report at the 
time, has now been published under 
the title, ‘‘ Study of Religion, Theology 
and Philosophy. What is its Worth?” 
The answer which Mr. Hararove gives 
to this question, if we have rightly 
understood the argument of his Address, 
is that for the individual, regarding 
his own personal interests alone, it is 
of little or no value, but that it has 
yet a great and abiding worth, because 
our life cannot be rightly regarded as 
that of isolated individuals, and in 
adding to the store of knowledge we 
are building for the future and thus 
rendering a true service to humanity. 

Of this two-fold answer we find our- 
selves in complete accord with the 
second and positive conclusion,. but 
not with the first ; for if we have the 
power, and it is a good and noble 
thing, to labour for the building up of 
knowledge that is to be perfected in 
coming generations, it appears to ws 
that there must be positive good also 
in that measure of knowledge which 
we have already attained, and that for 
our own individual life there is profit 
in such acquisition, and we ought to 
have joy in it none the less because we 
look forward to a more perfect measure 
of joy to come. 

In an eloquent passage in the latter 
part of his address, in order to bring 
out the greatness of the ideal to which 
men are pledged in the patient acqui- 
sition of knowledge, Mr. Harearove 
drew an impressive picture of York 
Minster, with its ancient towers dwarf- 


‘rise high to the heavens. 


ing all other buildings and making him 
who stood within its shadow realise his 
own insignificance. For centuries those 
glorious towers had stood, amid the 
stormsasinthecalm sunshine,unmoved, 
a monument of noble strength. And 
yet the mind of man had first con- 
ceived, and innumerable patient la- 
bourers had raised, that noble pile ; 
each one had done his part, the 
humblest, as the wisest and most 
skilful, essential to the whole. ‘‘ And 
then,’ Mr. Harerove adds, 


I bethought me of that invisible temple 
which the Divine Architect, with infinite 
patience, is long a-building by labour of 
man—the ‘temple whose foundations we 
have not vet dug out, for it shall stretch 
far and wide when once completed, and 


of Science, with upsoaring towers, and 
long-drawn aisles, and chapels of secret 
awe, and shrines of awful Presence of 
God made known tomen. Temple, within 
and around whose unfinished walls we 
wander to-day, filled with joy and wonder, 
though at present we can only guess at 
the plan, and though so much be yet 
scarce imagined. Temple, in which men 
of the future shall walk in sweet com- 
munion, and pity our ignorance, and 
marvel at our follies, and experience that 
true knowledge and worship are all as 
one. 

And to the building of this temple we 
are all called to help. Some few to great 
tasks, to set up a tower or to mark out 
some lines of new foundation, but all to 
labour according to their ability, For it 
were impossible to maintain intact that 
which is already known of men unless 
there were many to whom the treasure 
was committed. We advance as a mighty 
army, a very few go before, scouts and 
pioneers, but all follow. Jt is the great 
body which must take possession of what 
the few discover—knowledge is given to 
individuals only for the benefit of the 
race. And none of us learn solely to our 
own advantage. 


Therefore all workers in the realms 
of knowledge must take courage. 
Known or unrecognised by the world, 
it is a noble service, in every part 
leading up to the highest, to the 
knowledge of Gov; for in theology is 
the crown of all science. 

“In our day,’ Mr. Harerove had 
already said, ‘‘ we have seen the realm 
of knowledge extending far and wide 
its bounds, and we have believed that 
Revelation was not sealed when a 
favoured age had closed, but is ever 
open to man, and depends in its depth 
and extent only on our ability ~ to 
receive it, on our having ears to hear 
Gov’s voice, and eyes to discern the 
open vision of His glory.” Then why, 
we ask ourselves, that seeming sur- 
render of the earlier part of the Address, 
for the individual, at any rate, on his 
own behalf, to the objection, ‘ born 
anew of the weariness and doubt and 
disappointment of our age,” that there 
is no sound theological knowledge in 
which satisfaction may be found. 

Mr. Harerove quotes the dreary 
conclusion of JoHn Sruarr Muon, that 
even if all his noble aims in life were 


It is the temple. 


attained, he would have no joy in the 
end, and so could have no longer any 
interest in the means; and the check 
he himself received in the University 
Library at Cambridge in his enthu- 
siastic and insatiable desire for know- 
ledge; and he adds the instance of 
Sr. Tuomas Aquinas, who left his great 
work, the Summa, or, ‘‘ Whole. of 
Theology,’ uncompleted, because as 
he drew towards the close of the work 
and of his life he was filled with a 
sense of the futility of all that he had 
accomplished. But to the faithful 
attendant who urged him to complete 
his life-work, THomas had replied :— 
‘“‘T cannot, for all the-things which I 
have written seem to me now as mere 
chaff compared to that which I have 
seen and which Gop hath made known 
to me.” 

This does not appear to us a parallel 
to the former instances, but rather as 
a confession by the great theologian 
that at the conclusion of his unex- 
ampled labours there had come to him 
the dawning of fresh insight, a pro- 
founder knowledge of Gop, not stamp- 
ing such labours in themselves as use- 
less, but showing how the vision must 
erow from more to more, and the 
knowledge already gained may be at 
any moment superseded by a better. 
‘And so we would take that answer of 
the Shorter Catechism, which Mr. 
Hararove quotes, ‘‘ Man’s chief end is 
to glorify Gop, and to enjoy Him for 
ever,” not as marking a condition of 
life in which there can be no profit 
from acquired knowledge, but as point- 
ing to an aim by no means necessarily 
inconsistent with that other aim of 
serving humanity, whichis set before 
us as the real motive for the faithful 
acquisition of knowledge. 

To glorify Gop in this present life 
we must surely seek with all humility 
to use every gift entrusted to us, and 
so to know more and more of the 
Divine will and the conditions of our. 
life with Gop. And while we are per, 
fectly aware of the limitations of our 
knowledge, and that at any moment 
what we have achieved may have 
to be forgotten in the revealing 
of diviner light, yet so long as 
we are true to the light so far 
granted us, we must rejoice in it, and 
thankfully look forward to being led 
yet further along the path of life. 
Looking back upon the past we see 
how the light has increased, and this 
gives confidence for the future; yet 
there is the present life with Gop in 
which we are already called to glorify 
Him, and in which we may have joy, 
which is also of Gop. “‘If to learn,” 
said the voice in the University Library, 
“be the student's true happiness, and 
to know bring with it little of satisfac- 
tion ; if the delight be all of discovery, 
and possession have no charm; then 
is not knowledge vanity and study 
waste of time better given to winning 
heaven, or certainly to enjoying earth?” 
Yes, If—then it may be so. But what 
kind of spirit is that which has no joy - 
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in knowledge, in tracing the lines of 
the Divine purpose in the world, in 
searching out the marvels of creation 
and all the mystery of beauty—and 
not merely in searching out, but in 
contemplating what is found, in tracing 
the progress of human history, in that 
communion with great souls which 
‘learning can give to those who are 
‘ready to receive it? There is delight 
in possession as well as discovery, 
because we are with Gop in the 
world, and growing knowledge does 
add to the treasures of the divine life 
we are allowed to share. It is quite 
true that knowledge without insight of 
love and faithfulness is barren, but 
there is no necessity for such a melan- 
choly divorce, and while it is a noble 
aim to labour for the benefit of coming 
generations, it appears to us that for 
the completion of a true life there must 
be that enrichment of the individual 
life in the present, to which the growth 
of knowledge contributes no mean 
share. 


THE WHITE CLOVER. 


Amip the rich and cultured blooms that 
- shined, 
By friendly hands bound in a birthday 
aft, 
I found the homely, dear white clover hid, 
And thanked at heart the thought which 
placed it there— 
The plain, good flower that cheerfully 
fulfils 
Its homely duties in the common field, 
Or by the road, ambitious of no more 
Than to give needed food to kine and 
bees ; 
Yet serves God’s higher love to human 
hearts, 
When some poor, ragged, brown-cheeked 
boy or gil, : 
Crossing the field—the poor child’s only 
: garden— | 
Plucks it for nosegay or for ornament, 
Or sucks a moment’s pleasure from its 
cells ; 
Or when some one, not poor nor young, 
whose heart 
Is yet a child, nor scornful of cheap joys, 
Taking bevond the streets his morning 
walk, 
Perceives a sudden fragrance in the air, 
And, looking down, beholds the clover 
bloom, 
And thanks the Lord who scatters common 
things 
To make us learn to value common things, 
To prize those things which we may share 
in common 
With all, the humblest, more than things 


select. 
He sows June fields with clover, and the 
world . 


Broadcasts with little common kindnesses, 
With plain, good souls that cheerfully 
fulfil 

Their homely duties in the common field 

Of daily life, ambitious of no more 

Than to supply the needs of friend or kin, 

Yet serve God’s higher will to human 
_ hearts, 

Giving a very fragrance to the home, 

The hidden sweetness of a kindly heart. 


1857. SamurnL LoneFreLiow, 


‘}on Dante’s poem ; 


THOUGHTS FROM ITALY. 
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BY THE REV. EDGAR I. FRIPP, B.A., 
MINISTER OF ALL SOULS’ CHURCH, BELFAST. 


“« He took him from the sheepfolds: From 
following the ewes great with young he 
brought him to feed Jacob his people, and 
Israel his inheritance. So he fed them 
according to the integrity of his heart; and 
guided them by the skilfulness of his hands.” 
—Psalm leaviii. 70-72. 

In previous sermons I have said that 
the influence of St. Francis and St. 
Dominic gave an extraordinary impulse 
to Florentine life in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, and produced, in the closing years 
of the century, the art of Arnolfo and 
Cimabue. The work of the first great 
builder and of the first great painter of 
Florence were equally and directly the 
outcome of the labours of the Friars. The 
religious revival deepened Florentine 
citizenship ; then it raised noble churches ; 
and then it covered the walls of the 
churches with paintings for the instruc- 
tion of the people. This order of succes- 
sion we must keep clearly before us if we 
would appreciate the peculiar spiritual 
beauty of Florentine art. 

From Arnolfo and Cimabue I now pass 
to Giotto, and, because Giotto and the 
“divine poet” are inseparable, to his 
friend Dante. 

Giotto and Dante must be thought of 
together. They were the two greatest 
Florentines of their age, men of supreme 
genius ; and they should be studied in the 
light of each other. Guotto’s frescoes and 
sculptures are the best commentary I know 
and to understand 
Giotto’s art we cannot do better than read 
the “ Divina Commedia.” In speaking 
therefore of Giotto, I must say something 
of his great contemporary. 

Giotto—shortened probably from “An- 
giolotto,” or “ Angelkin”—was a son of 
a peasant, Pietro Bondone, of Vespignano, 
a village about fourteen miles from Flor- 
ence beyond Fiesole, in the wild and lonely 
hill-country of the Apennines. Cimabue 
found him there one day, keeping his 
father’s sheep, and attempting to draw 
one of them on a rock; and he brought 
him, with his father’s permission, to his 
workshop in the Glad Quarter, and made 
him a painter. That seems to have been 
in the year 1286, when Giotto was perhaps 
ten years old, and Dante a young Floren- 
tine scholar of one-and-twenty. I like to 
believe that Dante, who was a painter as 
well as a poet, received lessons from 
Cimabue, and met Giotto for the first 
time in Cimabue’s house. At any rate 
his interest in him, however awakened, 
grew into admiration and affection. In 
1298, when Dante had eclipsed rival poets 
with his “‘ Vita Nuova,” and gained pro- 
minence as a_ politician, Giotto had 
outstripped his old master, and received 
a commission from the Pope to paint in 
Rome. You know the story of his O. 
As his testimonial to the Pope he sent 
merely a circle finely drawn with a brush. 
Whence came the saying “ Rounder than 
the O of Giotto.” He appears to have 
been still in Rome in the year 1300. This 
was the year of Dante’s priorship, or 
chief magistracy, in Florence, and the 
beginning of his troubles—and the poetic 
date of his immortal poem. Two years 
later Dante was in exile, and Cimabue was 
dead. Then Giotto, aged six-and-twenty, 


succeeded to his master’s house and place, 
and was appointed to decorate the chapel 
of the Podesta. On the end-wall, among 
those fit to be in Paradise, the young 
painter boldly introduced the portrait of 
his banished friend. Like our Edmund 
Spenser, Giotto, in his early work, did 
honour to a friend who was out of favour. 
Let us remember this. Fearlessness for 
beauty and right is an essential element 
in artistic genius. No great poet or 
painter was ever yet timid. He is bold 
and daring, ready to risk all, touched with 
a sense of the Infinite. 

Not long ago this portrait was dis- 
covered under the whitewash in the 
Bargello, and irreparably injured by bad 
restoration.* Happily, however, it was 
secretly traced in its original state; and, 
as such, it gives us the poet at about the 
age of thirty-five— 


“Inthe midway of this our mortal life ” 


—the central figure in a group of men of 
letters. He holds a book, probably the 
“Vita Nuova,” under his left arm; and in 
his right hand he has what I take to be a 
sprig of pomegranate, with fruit and 
leaves.f The face is strong and calm, and 
extraordinarily youthful, as yet unmarred 
by the world’s rough usage. Dante had 
only just begun to experience the bitter- 
ness and agony of his life. As you are 
aware, he never returned to Florence. 
Political hatred and his own stern pride 
kept him away. But Giotto, who went on 
many journeys to execute his commissions, 
met him at Padua, Ravenna, and else- 
where. 

They were together at Padua in 1306, 
where Giotto decorated the chapel of the 
Arena with scenes from the lives of the 
Virgin and. Jesus. The chapel is still 
there —a small building in the early Italian 
Gothic—and its frescoes are of limitless 
interest to students of Dante. In one of 
them Jesus sits in Judgment, with Heaven 
on his right and Hell on his left. It 
differs in certain respects from Dante’s 
conception, but the resemblance in others 
is so marked, that we may believe it was 
painted with the poet looking on, and 
perhaps making suggestions, at the very 
time when he was busy on his own 
“Inferno.” Satan, for example, is repre- 
sented as a huge, hairy savage sitting in 
the pit of Hell, with a victim in each 
hand, and a third disappearing through 
his crunching jaws.{ Beneath these fres- 
coes, also, are allegorical figures, in mono- 
chrome, of the Virtues and Vices, which 
are full of the spiritual insight of the 
“Divine Comedy.” I especially noted 
two—Charity and Injustice. Charity is a 
woman, with roses in her hair, holding in 
her right hand a bowl of flowers and 
fruit, and with her Jeft receiving a heart 
from Jesus above. Underneath her are 
bags of gold, the precious metal dug from 
the earth to serve man, but in itself of the 
earth, earthy, to be trodden under foot. 
Injustice is a male figure, a cruel tyrant, 
seated in front of his strong fortress in a 
wood. He clasps a long hook in his 


* The discoverer carelessly injured the eye, and to 
eonceal what he had done repainted the face, turn- 
ing young features into old and haggard ones. 

+ Symbol of Christ’s suffering : 

“Pomegranate, which, if cut deep down the 
middle, 
Shows a heart within, blood-tivctured.” 
—(Mrs. Browning.) 


+ Giotto’s fresco at Padua is obviously prior to 
Dante’s, as Orcagna’s at Sta. Maria Novella in 
Florence is obviously posterior, 
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talons* to catch the innocent, and’ a sword 
to slay them. In the wood a merchant is 
robbed and his wife outraged, while 
armed warriors stand by with heads of 
beasts. It is tremendously true. In- 
dustry and womanhood are still the chief 
victims of our social injustice ; while the 
powerful, those most able to defend them, 
look on and are brutalised. And notice 
one other dramatic touch. Injustice is a 
coward. Not only does he dwell in dark- 
ness, but, like Tito, he wears under his 
robe a mail-shirt. 

But the place where one delights most 
of all to think of Giotto and Dante 
together is Assisi. When Giotto was at 
Assisi, finishing Cimabue’s work, and put- 
ting his whole soul into his allegorical 
picture of St, Francis in the roof above 
the saint’s grave, Dante, it is said, was 
with him, and helped him in the design. 
It is extremely probable. Dante loved St. 
Francis and Assisi, and his eleventh canto 
of the “ Paradiso ” is as-beautiful in their 
praise as Giotto’s painting. Moreover, as I 
have said, in this painting Giotto has 
brought in Dante, no longer youthful, with 
very marked signs of suffering, and a 
second figure, which may be himself, climb- 
ing the steep hill of Purity. 

Let me say a word or two of this great 
picture. It fills the four compartments 
of the gromed roof. In one, St. Francis 
marries Poverty; ina second he takes the 
vow of Chastity, and in a third the vow 
of Obedience ; in a fourth he is glorified. 
Everywhere are points of interest. 
Chastity, secure in a tower which strongly 
resembles Arnolfo’s on the Palazzo 
Vecchio in Florence and shows us 
Giotto’s taste as an architect at this 
period, is encouraged by angels who bring 
her gifts. St. Francis, yoked, is guided by 
reins which are held by hands in Heaven. 
Beneath him, in a cloister, are allegorical 
figures of Prudence, Obedience and Low- 
liness, very similar to but more delicately 
worked out than those at Padua. In his 
beatitude the saint sits under a canopy 
supported by spiral shafts (which Giotto 
afterwards used with fine effect in his Bell 
Tower), and is surrounded by thronging 
angels, singing and playing on -instru- 
ments, and linked together by their 
fingers. The figure of Poverty, however, 
is that on which the artist has concen- 
trated his full strength. 

Giotto, indeed, was no ascetic. He was 
a happy, married man with six children, 
thrifty and prosperous—a little fellow 
with a plain face and a merry heart, anda 
way of seeming less earnest than he was. 
Au amusing poem of his is extant—for he 
was a poet as Dante was a painter—in 
which he makes fun of Dame Poverty, and 
confesses that he prefers Dame Plenty. 
But his religious nature, always under- 
lying his humour,t felt the grand meaning 
of Sf. Francis’ vow, and he painted it as 


 * The iron of the hook resembles and emphasises 
the hard talon. 


‘+ Giotto had no lack of humour. In the scene of 
the Marriage Feast at Cana, for example, he intro- 
duces a portly wine-taster, whose scepticism about 
the new liquor is changed to a very human appre- 
ciation, He was also the cause of considerable 
humour in other men. His portrait of himself, in 
one of the frescoes at Padua, confirms his reputa- 
tion for plainness, He was the butt of some of his 
comrades. One day, in front of his house (Cima- 
bue’s old house) in the Via del Cocédmero, he was 
thrown down by a runaway pig. Yet he was equal 
to the situation. ‘‘The brute is right,” he said ; 
“many a hundred florias I have earned by his 
bristles, but J have never given him eyen 4 bow! of 
broth.” 


dren, as well as scholars and nobles. 


no one else could have done. Poverty 
stands barefoot and cold on the hard rock, 
her feet among thorns, clad, like Griselda,* 
in her smock, torn but industriously 
patched, and tied with the knotted cord of 
the Franciscans. Below, a boy pushes the 
thorns against her with a stick, another 
boy throws stones, and a dog barks at her : 
types of the petty persecutions which 
beset the unfortunate. But above her 
head the thorns put forth roses, and 
resurrection lilies spring out of the rock. 
Angel wings are on her shoulders ; and 
Jesus is by her side. It is a noble con- 
ception, worthy of Dante. 

Dante’s aim as a poet was, of course, 
confessedly religious, The subject of the 
“ Divine Comedy ”’ was, in his own words, 
“Man, as rendering himself lable by 
good or ill-desert, in the exercise of his 
free-will, to the rewards or punishments of 
justice’; and its purpose was “to make 
those who live in this life leave their state 
of misery and lead them to a state of 
blessedness.” Giotto’s motive was similar. 
He painted to delight and teach the people, 
to pourtray on the church-walls what the 
preacher described in the pulpit to every- 
day men and women, And, as a painter, 
his influence was then wider than Dante’s. 
Dante: wrote in bis native tongue, instead 
of in Latin, in order to speak to as many 
as possible ; but Giotto spoke to those who 
could not read as well as those who 
could—to peasants, and women, and chil- 
Like 
Shakespeare, and I would add with some- 
thing of Shakespeare’s universality of 
sympathy, Giotto appealed to the most 
universal of the senses, the eye. He fur- 
nished a great show, not confined, as 
Cimabue’s had been, to madonnas and 
saints, but embracing all sorts and con- 
ditions of men—traders, lawyers, soldiers, 
priests, monks, friars, labourers, beggars, 
popes, kings, queens, barons, lepers, 
schoolboys—a world almost as large and 
variedas that of the “ Canterbury Tales,” } 
grouped about the Church and its Saints, 
as an essential part of Christendom. One 
element in particular is conspicuous— 
wherein again he resembles Shakespeare. 
Whenever he can he brings in something 
of the life of his boyhood. The shep- 
herds and the sheep, the dogs, the oxen and 
asses, and birds, and wild beasts, the vines 
and fig-trees and grasses, and rocky hill- 
sides of the country beyond Fiesole, are 
his constant delight, and the unfailing 
accessories of his religious pictures. It is 
very wonderful and beautiful. Giotto 
never forgot that he was taken from the 
sheepfolds, to feed his people according to 
the integrity of his heart, aud guide them 
by the skilfulness of his hands. 

The secret, perhaps, of this universality 
and tenderness was the open, joyous 
heart of the great painter. 
taught him not to copy him, but to study 
the works and ways of the Creator, and 


* “And in her smock, with head and foot all 
bare, 
Toward her father’s house forth is she fare.” 
— Clerk's Tale, 895f. 

It is a pleasant thought that Chaucer, when at 
Padua in 1373, saw Giotto’s frescoes in the Arena 
Chapel, fresh and beautiful. It was the boast of 
Petrarch, whom Chaucer met at Padua in that year, 
that he had known Giotto and possessed one of his 
pictures. 

+ Giotto’s art is nearly as illuminating to the 
study of Chaucer as of Dante, and in some ways 
Giotto was far more akin to the English than to 
the Italian poet. Dante’s humour, for instance, is 
sternly grotesque ; that of Giotto and Chaucer is 
kindly. 


Cimabue had~ 


to reproduce something of their infinity. 
The master himself had dared to strike 
out into the unknown, believing that God 
would lead him to something good. 
But the pupil went far beyond anything 
the master had dreamed. Cimabue’s 
daring seems to tremble beside Giotto’s, 
He threw away all the Byzantine for- 
malities. He would paint the Madonna 
as a real living woman like his own wife, 
and the Child as a real living child like 
one of his own babies, and he would 
glorify them bythe beauty of their expres- 
sion. The Byzantines had rules that the 
sky sbould be golden, woman’s flesh 
white, man’s red, trees black, and so forth; 
but Giotto declared that the sky was blue, 
that human cheeks and lips were rosy, 
and leaves green. ‘Let us paint 
things,’ he said, in effect, “as God 
makes them. Have done with this false 
glitter. Let there be light. Let the sun 
shine on the Virgin and Jesus, on 
Palestine, on Agsisi, and St. Francis, and 
Florence, and on all of us.” So sunny, 
in fact, was Giotto’s nature that at first 
he saw little beauty in shadow, and his 
paintings are almost without it. But 
we cannot have everything at once. We 
must rejoice that he saw the sun in the 
heavens and felt its. blessed influence on 
the earth, and loved the bright days, and 
the bright colours of the fields and of 
happy human faces. Furthermore, Giotto 
had faith, and beheld the hght of God in 
man’s. suffering and saduess. Scenes of 
humiliation and torture and grief, which 
he depicts with infinite concern and 
expression, he relieves by bringing in the 
glad forms of the other world, angels 
robed in light and with radiant coun- 
tenances, singing their songs of triumph, 
and flooding the world of pain with the 
joy of immortality. 

I would like to illustrate these characters 
of Giotto’s painting; but I must now 
speak of his famous “ Bell-Tower,” which 
is justly regarded as the finest product of 
his genius. 

Giotto, as I have said, was an architect 
and sculptor as well as a painter—a com- 
bination of the arts which ‘was not 
uncommon in the medieval workmen. .We 
may see that he was an architect in his 
frescoes, and that he was a painter in his 
Campanile and its sculptures. But he 
seems to have devoted himself chiefly to 
painting until he was elected, towards the 
end of his life, to finish Arnolfo’s cathedral 
and add a bell-tower. Then, in _ his 
maturity, he surpassed all previous efforts 
and designed for his fellow-citizens one of 
the most perfect buildings in the world. 

Tt was begun in 1384, two years and 
a-half before his death, which was, 
perhaps, hastened by the labours of it. It 
was finished just fifty years after his 
decease, in 1387. 

Let me very briefly describe it. 

It- stands a few yards from. the 
cathedral—as ancient bell-towers usually 
-do—on its own base, fifty feet square, and 
rises straight from the ground three 
hundred feet without buttresses. It is of 
stone, adorned on its four sides witha 
dress of rose-coloured marble, delicately 
striped with black and green : a sort of rich 
mosaic which glows and flashes in the blue 
sky. Every change in the heavens is re- 
flected on this brilliant surface. Its length 
is divided into stages, which are finely 
proportioned and varied. The ground 
stage is square and massive, to bear the 
weight above. The next is oblong, and 
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lightened by vertical bands and recesses. 
The third and fourth are still further 
pairs of 
windows with tall spiral shafts. Then, 
tallest and lightest of all, comes the fifth 
stage, broken on each face with a single 
magnificent window with double spiral 
Finally, the whole is capped by a 
strong richly-ornamented, projecting para- 
pet. Thus, as you look at the tower, 
your eye is drawn up from stage to stage, 
never distracted nor held too long at any 
point, but continually delighted, and led 
up, until it rests at last im the jewelled 
crown. 

But I fancy some one may say rather 
impatiently, “ What has this to do with 
religion? How can a tower help us to 
love God or man?” 

Well, a great teacher saidthat there were 
« sermons in stones,” and I believe we may 
find many a sermon in this lovely stone of 
Giotto. I think it has been preaching 
to the citizens of Florence for more 
than five hundred years. Does not every 
building tell us something, good, bad, or 
indifferent, of the man who erected it ? 
You may see whether he loved truth or 
falsehood; whether he cared for show or 
genuineness; whether he was selfish and 
sought only a large and swift pecuniary 
profit, or delighted to possess a good and 
beautiful thing which should outlast his 
time and give joy to others. For example, 
there are houses which show no trace of 
love in their construction, poor, starved- 


~ looking edifices which gave no pleasure to 


those who built them, masters or men, and 
will give none to those who are unfortu- 
nate enough to live in them: loveless, 
Christless places, which encumber and 
darken God’s earth and bide Him from 
our eyes. So, too, there are shops, ware- 
houses, and even churches, made for dis- 
play, to look well on the street, with 
imposing fronts but everything cheap and 
nasty in the sides and rear: false, 
shallow buildings which are the mark of 
untruth in all who‘admire them. I might 
speak of many such deceptions. We see 
gables with no roofs to them, pillars and 


buttresses supporting no weight, arches 


with nothing to do, and sometimes with 
their centres cut out and utterly imbecile. 
We see stucco partitioned to look lke 
stone, plaster painted to look like marble, 
deal: grained to look like oak, cast iron 
coloured to pass for bronze, and paper 
glazed to resemble leaded glass. One and 
all, these things are feeble lies, and proofs, 


in their deerec, of degeneracy of taste, 


proofs absolute that the spirit of Beauty 
is going from us. 

You will find nothing of this kind in 
Giotto’s Tower. For more than five cen- 
turies it has protested against them. For 
five hundred years, and more, it has stood 
in the midst of a great- commercial con- 
munity and denounced its shams and 
trash. For all those years it has preached, 
even when the living mouth of the Church 
has been silent, lessons of sacrifice, honesty, 
thoroughness, the power and dignity of 
labour, beauty, freedom, restraint, and 
reverence. - 

If you look at it carefully you will see 
that its cost was very great. It was met, 
we are told, by a tax cheerfully borne by 
the citizens. The men who did this 
splendid work were not content to live in 
luxurious dwellings and to offer to God 
bare and mean and stingy walls. And 
you will see, too, that it witnesses in every 


part of it to happy, as well as hard work. | (still a prophecy), the sea, and the hidden 


The builders were glad to do it, and were 
the better for doing it. It called forth 
the best powers Giotto and his pupils had, 
and those powers were exerted with joy. 
Then there is no falsehood in it. It 
reveals immediately the great secrets of 
ts structure. We know what it is made 
of, and find that it is all good. It is an 
open, frank-faced, genuine thing, a piece 
of enchantment without trickery and con- 
sequently without disappointment. 

For it is beautiful. It has all the ele- 
ments of noble and rare beauty. It is 
massive, giving the sense of power, a 
serious majestic piece of work, fit to be a 
part of a cathedral and to call the in- 
habitants of a great city to their prayers. 
Yet it 1s without gloom or severity. It 
springs out of the earth like a pine-tree, 
and is rich with glowing colours and 
delicate tracery and mingled lights and 
shadows—for Giotto had now learnt the 
beauty of shade. It is consistent through- 
out, every square foot being in keeping 
with every other; and it is symmetrical ; 
yet the whole is alive with a subtle spirit 
of variation and freedom. And, finally, 
the more it is known the more it discloses. 
A spectator on the ground, with good eye- 
sight, may study all its details. It is 
proportioned to that end. At the base, 
near the eye, are delicately cut bas-reliefs. 
Higher they would be invisible; lower 
they would be lable to injury. Above 
them are larger carvings, of simpler de- 
sign. Above these are statues, fewer and, 
again, larger. Next, much larger than 
the statues, come the windows. And 
last, largest of all, a mass of bold 
ornament, comes~ the single window, 
an exquisite piece of fairy work when 
seen from below. But years of study 
would not exhaust all that Giotto thus 
puts before us. The marbles and windows, 
with their dark apertures, of the upper 
stories have something new to tell every 
day, almost every hour, and in moonlight 
they have a different loveliness. No 
Florentine, with a soul in him, would ever 
be weary of their beauty. And below, in 
the sculpture, is infinite food for reflection. 
The statues include patriarchs, prophets, 
and sybils; the carvings beneath them 
represent the Cardinal and Theological 
Virtues, Works of Mercy, the Beatitudes 
and the Sacraments ; and nearest the eye 
is aseries of twenty-eight bas-reliefs giving 
the poetic history of human progress from 
the first consciousness in man of his 
Maker and of himself as God’s child with 
a work to do, to his sense of his immor- 
tality with eternal life before him in 
Heaven. 

Let me dwell for just a minute or two 
on this lowest series. 

In the first sculpture man lies on the 
clod, looking up into his Maker’s face, as 
if awakened from a dull and heavy sleep. 
This is the starting-point of all good. 
The fear of the Lord is the beginning of 
wisdom and knowledge and power and 
civilisation. Then in subsequent pictures 
we see man rise up and stand and _ battle 
with the elements about him. He hoes 
the ground, dwells in a tent and keeps 
sheep, invents string and wind instruments, 
works in metals, and cultivates the vine. 
Settled home-life follows, with study of the 
stars, and a feeling after something beyond 
them, building to protect wealth, the 
making of pottery, riding, weaving, and 
legislation. Next, there is communication 
among peoples by conquest of the air 


forces of the earth. This last is a grand 
panel, representing man in the form of 
Hercules striding the earth like a god, 
with Antaeus, the savage spirit of the 
ground, under his foot. At length, when 
the ox is trained for ploughing, and the 
horse for driving, man may stay in his 
house and learn geometry, carving, paint- 
ing, literature, arithmetic, logic, singing, 
and, the crown of all, in its medizyval 
sense, music. In this concluding sculp- 
ture, which is worthy to close the story, 
we see man aged, with long grey hair, and 
with experience, and suffering, and con- _ 
quest in his face, looking wp and listening, 
while he strikes with his hammer on an 
anvil. So out of the hard seeming dead 
metal of the world he at last strikes the 
music which is from on high, and calls 
him to realms which no eye hath seen nor 
ear heard. ; 

Finally, over the door of the Tower, 
the door which everyone must enter who 
would mount its winding steps, is the 
figure of a lamb. Giotto had loved tho 
lambs in his father’s fields. In his old 
age he knew the Lamb of God which 
taketh away the sins of the world, and 
which said ‘I am the Door; by me if 
any man enter in he shall be saved.” 

Thus the great artist spoke to men and 
women and children who came to the 
strait-gate of the Cathedral Tower, and 
still speaks to the generations which 
rise and pass away, of the Love ‘and 
Sacrifice by which alone we can be good 
citizens, and build noble cities, and ascend 
to the Heavenly City not made with 
hands. 


THE GROWTH OF CHURCH 
ARCHITECTURE IN ENGLAND.—II. 


Tur Norman conquest was not the con- 
quest of a barbarous country by a civilised 
Power. Hnglish civilisation had reached 
a high degree in the reign of Alfred 
two centuries before, and in architecture, 
as in other arts, aided of course by 
builders and artists from the Continent, 
the work they did was devoid neither of 
careful construction nor of ornament. 

But the Norman conquest introduced 
a new and vigorous power, and after the 
first great strugele, peace and order; and 
when the two races had amalgamated there 
followed a national independence which 
has never since been violated. 

The Normans introduced a new control- 
ling power, and they organised and deve- 
loped the resources of the country, and 
they built fortresses and churches. Before 
the end of the eleventh century they had 
built the massive square Tower of London, 
and a similar one at Malling in Kent, and 
there are remains still of some fifteen 
to twenty other Norman keeps, as they are 
called, which were founded in the eleventh 
and completed in the twelfth century, at 
Hedingham (Essex), Norwich, Castle 
Rising. (Norfolk), Appleby, Carlisle, 
Richmond (Yorkshire), Guildford, and 
other places. Most of these, as Guild- 
ford, Rochester, Castle Hedingham, and 
Richmond, are now in ruins, but others, 
like the towers of London and Newcastle, 
are ina complete state of preservation and 
actual use. 

The Normans began almost immediately 
to rebuild the churches of their newly- 
acquired country. In most cases, doubt- 
less, there was a chapel in the keep of the 
Castle itself. The chapel in the Tower 
of London is the most perfect and earliest 
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example of a pure Norman chapel in 
England. It is a plain, massive oblong 
building, with nave and side aisles. It 
forms one of the upper stories of the tower 
itself, and the aisles are on the thickness 
of the walls of the tower below. The 
east-end is apsidal (or round), and the 
roof of the nave is a plain barrel vault 
without ribs or groining. The pillars are 
short and massive, the capitals mostly 
quite plain. On some of them there is a 
little carving of simple character, but 
it is possible thts may have been executed 
at a somewhat later date. 

The earliest Norman churches were of 
a very rough, plain, and simple construc- 
tion. The piers in many cases (as at St. 
Albans), and in the old church at Elstow, 
the piers of Norwich, and the alternate 
larger piers of Durham are square, some- 
times quite plain and without any columns 
against them as in the original portious of 
St. Albans, and at Hlstow, sometimes with 
columns at the corners or on the face, as 
in Norwich and Durham. 

The earlier Norman arches are all semi- 
circular. The semicircular arch is the 
simplest of all to construct, and nacurally 
came first. The only forms known in 
Roman architecture appear to have been 
some segment of a circle or of an ellipse. 
There is no pointed arch known of earlier 
date than the twelfth century. 

In the earliest Norman buildings the 
arches were not only thus simple in form, 
but also perfectly plain in construction. 
In Elstow Church, Winchester Cathedral, 
and some other buildings the arch is per- 
fectly plain, without recess or moulding or 
ornament of any description. Evidently 
they are built solely for the practical pur- 
pose of supporting the upper part of the 
building, and with no thought of beauty. 
But ornament soon appears. The simplest 
formis the cutting of diagonal moulded 
lines, at an angle on the side face of each 
stone of the arch. Then when the stones 
are placed end to end this succession of 
diagonal lines at an angle forms a zigzag 
moulding along the whole line of the 
arch. Similarly, a succession of stones, 
each with two diagonal moulded lines, 
will form a series of lozenge shapes. This 
zigzag, lozenge, and a variety of other 
simple but effective mouldings are char- 
acteristic of Norman architecture. They 
are extremely effective, but they entirely 
disappear before the more elaborate and 
delicate carving of a later date. The 
massive plain stone capitals, again, that 
appear on the plain round piers, such as 
those in the Tower, seem to tempt the 
carver, and before long they are worked 
out into asuccession of little cushion-like 
shapes (as at Hereford and elsewhere) in 
place of the great solid cushions of the 
Tower. In other places, as at St. Peter’s, 
Northampton (one of the most. beautiful 
and interesting Norman churches in 
England), they are covered with a mass 
of elaborate carving of rude foliage and 
figures. 

The Norman work was rough in con- 
struction, wide jointed, and, to a great 
extent, filled in with rubble; but it was 
massive, there was room on it for plenty 
of ornament, carved capitals, and on the 
columns themselves elaborate and ornate 
mouldings, and deep fluting, either per- 
pendicular or spiral, or in double spirals 
forming a complete covering of a diamond 
shaped pattern over the whole column, 
as in the magnificent columns of Durham, 
and at Waltham in Hssex, 


About the middle of the twelfth century 
a change took place, which was to open 
the way for a development of Gothic 
architecture, almost unparalleled in any 
other art. This was the introduction of 
the pointed arch. It appears first in the 
round Templar churches—as, for example 
in the Temple Church, London—in which 
we find the earliest pointed arches of 
which the date is known in this country ; 
and in the Temple Church of St.Sepulchre, 
in Northampton, which is probably still 
earlier, but of which the date is not exactly 
known. The pointed arch was not an 
arbitrary invention; it arose naturally out of 
structural convenience when, as in the 
cases just mentioned, the church was 
circular in form; or where, as at 
Fountains Abbey, the space between the 
columns of the nave was less than the 
width of the aisle, so that it was necessary 
to carry a narrow arch to the same height 
as the wider one, which, of course, was 
impossible if both were semicircular. In 
a semicircular arch width and height must 
be the same. 

Until the end of the twelfth century 
this introduction of pointed arches 
affected the general style of architecture 
but little. At the end of the twelfth 
century the loftier, lighter arch thus 
produced and a corresponding tendency to 
greater lightness of construction through- 
out brought about the change from 
Norman to Early English style. 

F. H. Jones. 


UNDER THE RED EAGLE.—V. 


Frw things can testify so strongly to the 
artificiality of European boundary lines as 
a journey from Bozen to Trent. At Trent 
we are, we feel sure, in Italy. In the 
streets the pleasant Italian tongue resounds 
on all sides ; the houses are Italian. Cross 
the Via Lunga and take the Via Larga, 
and you -find yourself in a few 
minutes in a most thoroughly Italian 
Piazza ; there are painted houses on one 
side of you, and the cathedral in front is 
a Romanesque basilica with 

*¢ Porch-pillars on the lion resting, 

. And sombre, old, colonnaded aisles,’’ 
just as in the Lombard churches. It has 
been defaced by restoration, but yet keeps 
some of the old beauty. Yet you are still 
under the shadow of the Red LHagle. 
There is a little river coming down to the 
Adige from the Val di Non, and on either 
side of its banks is a village—the northern 
one is Deutschmetz or Mezzotedesco, the 
southern Welschmetz or Mezzolombardo, 
and between those two the real Italian 
boundary lies. Whether it will ever be 
recognised is one of those things that lie 
“on the knees of the gods.” Soon after 
the Bozners set up their statue of the 
German Walther, the Trentiners erected a 
fine statue of Dante with an inscription 
claiming him as a compatriot. There seems 
little doubt that Dante was familiar with 
Trent and the country round. He refers 
to the wild waste of broken rock near by, 
and to the lake of Garda. From Trent to 
that lake the journey is short and easy. 
We leave the main line at Mori and com- 
mit ourselves to a little train that climbs 
by-and-by like a wild goat among the 
masses of tumbled rock that hang over the 
little green lake of Loppio. Beyond Nago 
we look down upon a sudden grand view 
of the lake in its entire length; we can 
just make out in the dim distance a 


shadowy promontory which is ‘ Sweet 
Catullus’ all-but-island, olive, silvery Sir- 
mio.” Then the train turns and accommo- 
dates itself sociably to the main road, which 
it follows all the way to Arco and Riva. 
Going down to Arco we turn our 
backs on the lake, and at Arco are soma 
four or five miles distant from it. A flat 
plain—once, no doubt, a part of the lake— 
is broken by the island-like Mont Brione, 
but there is a glimpse to the right of this 
of the “ shining levels.” Arco is a health- 
resort for the winter months, visited 
almost entirely by Germans. I have a 
sad suspicion that the average German. 
recognises natural beauty more quickly 
and loves it better than the average 
Englishman. At any rate he has less love 
of spoiling it. T think, when I see Arco— 
still picturesque—with its precipitous 
limestone crags contrasting with its 
southern luxuriance of growth—with its 


old town and old castle not out 
of harmony with its public walks, 
and not improved away by specula- 


tors—I think of Lucerne, and sigh! 
The castle is but a ruin now on its 
tremendous rock, that on one side dips 
down, a sheer precipice, to the Sarca, 
which here leaves its ravine and meanders 
through vineyards to the lake. When the 
Sarca leaves the lake it takes the stately 
name of Mincio; but that is beyond the 
ken of our eagle, which only shadows a few 
miles of the lake. The castle rock on the 
side towards the town slopes just enough 
to allow folive terraces and a small army 
of sentinel cypresses. If ever two trees 
were made to grow together, surely they 
were. The sharp outline and dark in- 
flexibility of the cypress sets off “the 
lightsome  olive’s twinkling canopy.” 
When, in the spring, the young mulberry 
trees wear their first green, that is the 
final touch of colour that perfects the 
picture. The influx of German visitors 
has mitigated the outward show of the 
Italian sentiment that prevails all over 
the Trentino—you get that more plainly 
on the shore of the lake. At Torbole, a 
little village three miles from Riva, I once 
saw a poor cripple with a hurdy-gurdy 
being hissed and hustled; and when I 
perceived that his poor instrument was 
performing the Austrian National Anthem, 
I understood quite well. It is only just 
to say that the approach of strangers 
scattered the ty mob. Riva, with its 
harbour, is hidden away in a corner of the 
lake, under a mighty wall of cliff that 
shelters it from the afternoon sun. The 
“aura,” the delicious breeze that springs 
up nearly every day, tempers the heat, so 
that when Arco is deserted Riva keeps its 
visitors. From the little terrace of the 
Sole d’Oro with its clipped tunnels of 
euonymous and oleander there is a limited 
view of the lake; a great limestone 
shoulder shuts in the little bay. On the. 
other side Monte Baldo lifts its bare sides 
without a visible track to mitigate its 
wildness. > = 

There is snow on. the summit, and this 
spring there was an awe-inspiring rumour 
of hot springs and volcanic action indig- 
nantly denied at Riva, but used as “copy” 
by English and German papers. The 
harbour at Riva is quietly busy. The 
little steamers steal in and out, and the 
barges bring timber, which is thrown out 
on to the quay with a dull monotonous 
thud, which on a hot sleepy day can be 
soothing in its regularity. The clock- 
tower has mounted a dial with the Italian 
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twenty-four hours, which looks strangely 
modern on its ancient stones. There is a 
row of chestnuts curving away beyond the 
little custom-house, where the armsof Italy 
and Austria are in friendly juxtaposition. 
At night the search-lights of the Italian 
revenue boats skim over the lake. There 
is a good deal of smuggling done here. 
Once I walked along the marvellous Ponale 
road that is blasted in the cliff and recalls 
the circles of the Purgatory. I turned 
inland with the road up the Ledro valley, 
always abounding in flowers when I have 
seen it, and went to a little inn at Biacesa 
for some refreshment. Mune host had a 
slight suggestion of the brigand about 
him, and was very steadfast in his refusal 
to speak a word of German. He called 
my attention to a gun in the corner of the 

room, and assured me it was used for 
- hunting. I had not suspected him before, 
but then I felt certain that that gun was 
~ accustomed to smuggling expeditions on 
dark nights. However, he was civil 
enough, and there were no adventures. 
The Ponale road is a marvel. The lime- 
stone crags above are hung with yellow 
eytisus and other rock plants. Even fig- 
trees cling here and there. Below the 
lake curves in and out, in “ bays the pea- 
cock’s neck in hue.” Opposite is Monte 
Baldo’s long range. The scenes come 
back, however, to the “inward eye” in 
fainter colours than reality, and ‘ when I 
think thereon I wish myself among them.” 

J. WILSON. 


A VISIT TO IRISH CONGREGA- 
TIONS CONNECTED WITH THE 
ENGLISH SUSTENTATION FUND. 
SomE years ago, in conjunction with 

Mr. David Martineau, I visited the Welsh 

congregations aided by the Sustentation 

Fund, and Tue Inquirer was good 

enough to print the report which we made 

as to the result of our inquiries. A long- 
desired opportunity for making a similar 
pilgrimage to the congregations in the 
north of Ireland which receive grants 
from the same fund presented itself in 

July of the present year, and, by your 

permission, I am glad to give some report 

as to the information I obtained. 

Our chapels in Ireland are under con- 
ditions varying in many ways from those 
of England. The depopulation of Ireland 
has had a serious influence on the numbers 
and wealth of these congregations; and it 
is almost surprising that the effect has not 
been more severe. Also, just as in Hng- 
land, the drift from the country to the 
towns has diminished the attendance at 
the country chapels; while I could not 
ascertain that the town congregations 
have benefited correspondingly, for many 
immigrants form new religious connec- 
tions, or, in some cases, become com- 
paratively indiffereat to religious obser- 
vances. 

The great distances over which each 
congregation is scattered render it, in 
many cases, almost impossible, where the 
chapel stands isolated amid farms, to hold 
more than one service on each Sunday ; 
although in Belfast evening services are 
held in some chapels for at least part of 
the year. The Communion § service is 
maintained in the old Presbyterian fashion, 
being celebrated onc2 in six months, and 
largely attended. The Sunday-schools are 
almost confined to the children of the con- 
gregation. In country districts almost 


every family is connected with a place of 
worship, so that all the children have 
religious teaching. But this limitation 
prevails also in the city of Belfast, where 
I could not ascertain that the same effort 
is made as in England- to secure the 
attendance at the Sunday-school of 
children whose parents are not connected 
with religious institutions; and on Sun- 
day morning I saw many barefooted boys 
running about hawking newspapers for 
sale. 

If the Sunday duties of the minister in 
the country chapels are light, as compared 
with those of an English minister, the 
calls upon his time for pastoral work are 
heavier. The large area over which his 
flock is scattered makes the expected visits 
a considerable labour even by the help of 
a bicycle. When a death occurs much 
longer and more frequent attendance is 
expected than by a mourning English 
family. Again, the Presbyterian custom 
of holding a shért religious service at an 
ordinary pastoral visit is still maintained. 
The route of the week’s visits is sometimes 
announced from the pulpit on the Sunday, 
so that the neighbours may assemble at 
the appointed central home. 

I was struck with the fact that the 
congregations seem able to make great 
occasional efforts to raise money, A 
bazaar held at Templepatrick just before 
my visit cleared nearly £600. About 
£200 had recently been raised to pay the 
cost of building a schoolroom at Killinchy. 
At Mountpottinger in Belfast, £400 was 
raised not long ago by a bazaar towards 
an outlay of £550 in adding transepts to 
the meeting-house ; and a goodly list of 
such efforts to repair and enlarge chapels, 
build manses or schoolroons could readily 
be made out by a resident. But I was 
strongly impressed with the feeling that 
there is not an equal disposition to make 
regular aunual payments of a sufficient 
amount for the support of the minister. 
Indeed, if a minister shows especial atten- 
tion to some distant and _ neglectful 
member of his congregation, he may be 
rewarded by the genial and generous 
promise, “1’ll come and give you a hear- 
ing some day before long.” This de- 
ficiency of regular contributions is, 
perhaps, in some measure owing to the 
fact that many of these congregations 
had formerly grants from the Regium 
Donum. ‘These grants were commuted at 
the time when the Irish Church was dis- 
established. The commutation fund was 
applied in various ways; sometimes for the 
permanent benefit of the congregation ; 
sometimes it was appropriated by the 
minister, while in other cases a com- 
promise was effected so that both minister 
and congregation were benefited. Nearly 
a dozen of the congregations joined these 
erants together, and increased the fund by 
their own contributions ; sothat an annual 
grant of about £60 is now made to the 
congregations associated in the Jrish 
Sustentation Fund. But several of the 
congregations were unable to join in this 
arrangement, and some new ones have 
been formed which are not- entitled to the 
grant. These congregations have sought, 
and several of them have received, the aid 
of the English Sustentation Fund ; and if 
the wealthy members of our congregations 
in the North of Ireland would make a 
substantial contribution to that fund, it 
would be able to make more liberal grants 
to these needy congregations than it is now 
justified in doing. 


My first visit was paid to Killinchy on 
July 15. Passing through Comber, whose 
minister, the Rey. J. Dunkerley, was 
from home, I arrived, after a five miles’ 
journey by an Irish car, at the manse, 
occupied by the Rev. J. Geary and _ his 
housekeeper. It is a good and roomy 
house, though, as the road is raised to 
cross a neighbouring brook, you enter the 
house on the level of the first floor, while 
at the back the basement opens on the 
ground level. About twenty years ago 
four acres of land surrounding the 
meeting-house, as places of worship are 
called in Ireland, with a police-barracks 
on the ground, were bought for £365. In 
1890 the police building was pulled down 
and the manse erected in its place, the 
expense being £450. A sexton’s house 
had been previously built at a cost of £30, 
and in 1897 a convenient and roomy hall 
or schoolroom was built behind the manse 
for £235, the money being raised by a 
recent bazaar. 

There is a large chapel in good condition 
internally, capable of holding 800 people. 
It was filled to overflowing when Mrs. 
Ormiston Chant preached there some 
time ago, and the sum of £50 was 
collected which will shortly be applied for 
external repairs and decoration. The 
congregation is scattered, some members 
living at a distance of ten miles; but 
there is a good attendance, with occasional 
evening services. I attended service on 
the morning of Sunday, July 16, when L 
counted 15 boys and 20 girls present in 
the Sunday-school. This was smaller 
than the regular number, while the con- 
eregation of 150 was said to be rather 
larger than usual, owing to the presence 
of some visitors. On special occasions 
the attendance increases to 500, 600, or 
even 800. The Committee met me in the 
vestry shortly before the service, and I had 
some conversation with them with regard 
to the Sustentation Fund, on behalf of 
which they promised to hold a collection 
in November. An afternoon Sunday- 
school and occasional evening services are 
held in the summer months at the neigh- 
bouring village of Ballydorn. 

I was not able to spend a Sunday at 
Orumlin, but the Rev. James Hall, who 
hospitably entertained me for the night, 
arranged a tea-party of members of his 
congregation to give me the meeting on 
July 24. A substantial chapel, capable of 
holding 900, is situated in an extensive 
graveyard, in which are also built a good 
schoolroom and some cottages, one of 
which is occupied by the schoolteacher. 
A well-built roomy manse, with about two 
acres of land, is situate half-a-mile away, 
and tenanted by the minister. The von- 


‘eregation is scattered over an area extend- 


ing to three or four miles distance, and 
consequently the attendance is affected, 
and the young people of the congregation, 
who form the Sunday-school, are not 
numerous. I had evidence of the respect 
in which Mr. Hall is held, and the con- 
eregation seemed substantial and staunch. 

Mynext visit was to the Non-Subseribing 
Presbyterian Meeting-house at Moira. 
Though not a large building, it is 200 
years old, being the oldest place of wor- 
ship in the district. About seventy years 
ago a secession took place. The large 
graveyard was divided, and on the half 
surrendered by the mother congregation a 
Presbyterian chapel was built by the 
seveders, who accepted the Westminster 
Confession of Faith. The Episcopal 
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church has,a large congregation, although 
the population of the town does not exceed 
300. When the Irish Church was disestab- 
lished, the minister of our meeting- house. 
at Moira took the full benefit of the Com- 
mutation Grant, and all aid from this 
source has been lost. The congregation 
was additionally unfortunate. After pay- 
ing more than £100 to the Irish Sustenta- 
tion Fund they dropped their contribu- 
tions to it about thirty years ago, and 
have vainly endeavoured, by offering to 
pay up arrears with interest, to resume 
their eonnection with that fund, but 
were unable to raise the sum of £1,500 
required in order to qualify them 
as recipients of -an annual. grant. 
I met Mr. Agnew and three or four 
sturdy and intelligent members of the 
congregation. Some of them come four 
miles every Sunday, and, although they 
live nearer to the chapel at Dromore, they 
are staunch to their family connection 
with Moira, especially as their secession 
might lead to the closing of the meeting- 
house. Their earnestness was shown by 
the expenditure two years ago of about 
£65 in re-roofing the building. The Rev. 
A. HE. O’Connor, B.D., having moved to 
Torquay, the Rev. William “Weatherall, 
their former minister, has returned to his 
charge — a small but vigorous flock. 
Compared with the size of the congre- 
gation, the attendance at the Sunday- 
school is good. 

A longer journey by rail took me to 
Warrenpoint where the Rey. S.C. 
Pinkerton met me, and Laccompanied him 
to the beautiful spot of Rostrevor, on the 
Carlingford Bay, and next morning to the 
house at Killowen, from which Lord 
Russell takes his title. We then proceeded 
together to Newry, where Mr. Pinterton’s 
stone-built chapel fills an excellent position 
in the centre of the town. It is a hand- 
some building, but having no galleries, 
will not hold more than 300 or 400, 
Behind it is a capacious school-room, 
and a substantial sexton’s house. The 
premises stand on a large corner plot, of 
which part has been let off on rental. 
A well-managed Sunday-school is held 
here, with seventy scholars on _ their 
books, and an average attendance of 
forty-five. The usual attendance at the 
morning service is about 80, while half 
that number attend the winter evening 
services, which the state of Mr. Pinkerton’s 
health has recently obliged him to omit. 
At Newry the late minister, Rev. J. N. 
Crozier, received an annuity of £70 a year, 
a little more than the investment of the 
Commutation Grant produced. His death 
has recently set this amount free, and in 
consequence the congregation has lost its 
previous grants from the Rights of 
Conscience and Dunbar Funds. The 
investment, which was a favourable one, 
will, however, be paid off in the course of 
two or three years, and as the capital sum 
does not exceed £1,100, the net addition 
tothe minister’s stipend will|not, ultimately, 
be large. If they can, however, connect 
themselves with the Irish Sustentation 
Fund, the annual grant might be expected 
to remain at £60. I had the opportunity 
of a hearty and hospitable welcome from 
several members of the congregation, many 
of whom had gone to attend the funeral 
of a deceased member. The old grave- 
yard at some distance, which adjoins a 
nunnery, contains the ruins of the former 
meeting-house, and is filled with many 
handsome monuments, one ot which, 
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erected in memory of the Irish patriot 
Mitchell, is the. object. of numerous 
pilgrimages. 

Belfast has four chapels, as well as a 
Domestic Mission. ‘To only two of these 
was my visit special, as receiving assistance 
from the English Sustentation Fund. 
But I visited the old-established meeting« 
house of the first congregation, a hand- 
some building fronting Rosemary-street, 
a short street in the centre of the city 
branching out of the Royal-avenue. It is, 
curiously, an oval in shape, and is 
adorned with many handsome monuments 
to members who have distinguished them- 
selves for their civic virtues or professional 
attainments. A large congregational 
hall adjoins, and the “Unitarian ‘Deposi- 
tory is only two doors away. Behind-the 
meeting-house stands the chapel in which 
the congregation, now assembling at All 
Souls’ Church, in Elmwood-avenue, for- 
merly met, which will be sold to assist in 
defraying the expense of building their 
new house. I attended the evening 
service on July 16 at this new church, 
which is a fine and well-designed building, 
looking very handsome in its present con- 
dition, but suggesting capabilities of as 
much further decoration as the tastes 
and feelings of the congregation may 
desire. The Rev. EH. I. Fripp gave an 
interesting and spirited lecture on the 
painter Raphael, his artistic education at 
Perugia, and his subsequent work. The 
service resembled the first in Dr. 
Martineau’s Prayer-book, and was very 
nicely conducted. A congregation of 
about a hundred was present, though the 
evening was bright and the weather 
suggestive of open-air pursuits. 

On July 23 I attended the morning 
service in York-street Meeting-house, of 
which the Rev. A. Ashworth is minister. 
It is a bright modern building in the 
central thoroughfare of the city. There 
is also a very good Congregational Hall 
in which the Sunday-school is held. At 
my visit there were present about fifteen 
scholars, which was below the average 
attendance. In this chapel, as in the 
others at Belfast, service is held both morn- 
ing and evening, although sometimes 
evening services are suspended in the 
summer months. The congregation has 
lost considerably in the last year or two 
owing to the death of some Jeading mem- 
bers, whose place it is difficult to fill, and 
on the very morning of my attendance 
a memorial service was held for the 
wife of Mr. Gordon, secretary of the 
congregation. Besides an efficient choir, 
a respectable congregation of about sixty 
persons was present at the service. The 
situation of this church in the business 
part of the town is unfavourable for the 
increase of the congregation, which, how- 
ever, keeps steadily on its course ; being, 
as appears to be the case with our Irish 
congregations, undisturbed by great or 
rapid fluctuations in its membership. 

The chapel at Mowntpottinger (Belfast) 
stands well at a meeting of fourroads. It 
is a modern building, and, owing to the 
increase of the congregation, has recently 
been enlarged by the addition of tr ansepts. 
Three very beautiful stained windows 
adorn the end over the Communion table. 
There is ground behind the chapel upon 
which the congregation are desirous of 
erecting a schoolroom. The Rey. W. J. 
Davies has been minister here three years, 
and as his chapel is in a residential part 


of the city, he has sueceeded in attracting 
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additional members. There appears to be 
a very earnest and active spirit in the 
congregation, and there was a good 
attendance of about a hundred on the 
evening of my visit, July 23. I did not 
see their Sunday- school, but there are 
seventy scholars on the roll. To their 
spirited secretary, Mr. James Davidson, as 
well as to the Rev. A. Ashworth and the 
Rey. James Hall of Crumlin, among many 
others, I am indebted for much informa- 
tion, hospitality, and help in effecting my 
purpose of visiting the congregations in 
Treland, aided by the English Sustentation 
Fund, and I trust that. my visit may lead 
to an effort by our Ivish friends for an 
increase of that fund, 


A. W. WortrHinaton, 


NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES. 


—_—. 


[Notices and Reports for this Department should 
be as brief us possible, and be sent in by Thursday 
Morning.] 

—_~>—. 

Ballyhemlin, Co. Down,—The annual report 
of this congregation, passed on Sunday last, shows 
a continued improvement in members, attendances, 
and finances. A series of Popular Sunday Evening 
Services for the People are being largely attended 
by the general public. The congregation have pre- 
sented their minister, the Rev. Charles Thrift, with 
a bicycle as an aid to his pastoral work in the vil- 
lages of the district. 

~ Moretonhampstead.—The congregation of Cross 

Chapel have again to chronicle the fact that one of 
their members has passed away. Mrs. Hannah 
Short, mother of the organist, fell asleep, Aug. 13, 
after a long and painful ~ illness, bravely and 
patiently borne, and was laid to rest in the little 
graveyard adjoining the chapel, on Weduesday, 
Aug. 16. 

Stockport.—On Thursday, the 3rd inst., a very 
successful bicycle picnic took place to Rostherne 
Mere. About forty ladies and gentlemen, members 
of the congregation and friends, rode on cycles, 
and about twelve in a wagonette, the weather being 
all that could be desired. On the following Thurs- 
day one of the most enjoyable of garden parties 
was held at Bramall Grange, by the kind invitation 
of Mr. and Mrs, Sydney Hollins, Games of 
cricket, rounders, croquet, &c., were organised ; 
refreshments were provided in addition to the tea, 
and the weather being perfect everything was much 


enjoyed. A.vote of thanks was proposed by the ~ 


Rev. B. C. Coastable, seconded by Mr. R. T. Heys, 
and responded to by Mr. Hollins, On Saturday, 
the 12th inst., about thirty-five of the Sunday- 
school teachers and scholars went to spend a week 
at the O!d Hall, Grext Hucklow, in Derbyshire. 
They returned on the following Saturday after a 
most enjoyable holiday. The Old Hall has been 
hired by the Manchester District Sunday School 
Association for the use of the affiliated schools in 
turn ; and at the cost of about 133, for an adult, 
and 7s. 6d. for a child, every teacher and scholar 
may secure a week’s holiday, including board and 
lodging, and railway fare. Some few slept at cot- 
tages in the village. The Rev. B, C, Constable and 
his wife and family also spent the week in the 
village. Resides games in the fields, excursions 


were taken to Chatsworth, Castleton, Eyam, and . 


other places of interest ; and the weather for the 
first five days being perfect the holiday was much 
enjoyed. 


BIRTHS. 


WittmMer—On Aug. 11th, at Birkenhead, the wife 
of Arthur W. Willmer, of a son, 


MARRIAGES. 
BaLLANTYNE—Rvssert— At King Hdward:street 
Chapel, Macclesfield, on the 18th inst., by the 
Rev. A, Leslie Smith, B.A., Horatio Ballantyne, 


F.1.C., London, late of Glasgow, to Katherine | 


Isabella, second daughter of the late Rev. 
John Tait Russell, of Macclesfield, 


OUSEMAID or HOUSEMAID- 

CARETAKER. Town or country. Good 

references, Age 41,—M. E., St, Mark’s eee 13, 
Abercorn-place, St. John’s Wood, London, N.W, 
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t= It is requested that notice of any alieration 
in the Calendar be sent to the Publisher not 
later than Thursday Afternoon. 


Bermondsey, Fort-road, Upper Grange-road, 11 a.m. 
and 7 p.m., Rev, HAronD RYLert, 
Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. Ff ReDERIC ALLEN, 
Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 
il a.M. and 7 p.m., Rev. V. D. Davis, B.A. 
Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-rd., West 
Croydon,11 a.m. and 7 p.M., Rev. J. Pace Hopps, 

Deptford, Church-street, 6.30 p.m, Mr, A. J. 
CuarKEe. No Morning Sérvice, 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting-hill-gate, 11 a.m. 
and 7 p.M., Rev. F. K. FrEEston. 

Forest-gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 
11 a.m. and 6 30 P.M. i 

ackney, New Grayel Pit Church, Chatham-place, 

11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. Henry Austin, of 
Cirencester. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 a.m. and 
7 p.M., Rev. EpGar DAPLyn. 

Highgate Hil), Unitarian Christian Church, 1] a.m. 
and 7 p.m., Rev. H. S. Perris, of Mansfield, 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 a.m, and 
7 P.M., Mr. EDWARD CAPLETON. 

Kentish Town, Free Christian Church, Clarence- 
road. Closed. 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 a.m, and 7 p.m., Rev. W. R, 
SHANKS. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High-street, 
11 a.m. and 7 P.M. : 
Little Portland-street Chapel, near Oxford-circus, 

11.15 a.m., Rev. H. Rawninas, M.A. No Even- 
ing Service, ; : 
Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal Green, 
7 p.M., Mr. J. C. DRUMMOND. 
Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 a.m. and 6.30 P.m., Rev. 
JAMES BLACK, 
Plumstead,Common-road Unitarian Church,114.m, 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. L. Jenkins Jonzs. 


Richmond Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15 a.m, 


and 7 p.M., Rev. S. Farrineron. 
Stepney-Green, College Chapel, 11 a.m.,'Mr.4Lucx- 
InG TAVENER, and 7 P.M., Mr. Sav. 
Stoke Newington, The Green, 11.15 a.m. 
Stratford, West Ham-lane Unitarian Church, 11 4.m., 
Mr, A. J. Coarge, and 6.30 p.m., Mr. TAVENER. 
Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church, East-hill, 
11 a.M. and 7 p.m., Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A. 
Wood Green, Unity Hall, 11 a.m. and 7 P.M, 


—————~——_—. 
PROVINCIAL. 


Barn, Trim-street Chapel, 11 a.m. and 6.30 p.m. 
Rey. F. W. StaNLey. 

BeprorD, Library (side room). Closed for a few 
weeks. : 

Boackeoon, Banks-street, North Shore, 10.45 a.m. 

_ and 6.30 p.m., Rev. W. Binns. 

Bnackroon, Unitarian Lay Church, Masonic Hall, 
Waterloo-road, South Shore, 6.30 p.m. 

Boorse, Free Church, Stanley-road, 11 a.m., Rey, 
D. Davis, and 6,30 p.m., Rev. H. W. Hawxgs, 

Bournemovuty, Unitarian Church, West-hill-road, 
11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. C. Harcrove, M.A. 

Bricuton, Christ Church (Free Christian), New-road, 
North-street, 11 a.m. and 7P.m., Rev. A. Hoon, 

Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 a.m. and 
7 P.M., Rev. GEORGE STREET, 

CANTERBURY, Blackfriars, 11 a.m. 

Dea and WaLMER Free Christian Church, High- 
st., 114.M.and 6,30 p.m., Rev. T. SHAKESPEARE. 

Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. S. Burrows. 

Eastsourng, Lismore-road Terminus-road, 11 a.m. 
and 6,30 P.M., Rev. G. St, Charm, Cycles may 
be housed during service. 

Gui~prorRD, Ward-street Church, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 p.mM., Rey. W. CHynowetH Popz, of 
Lewisham. : 

HorsHaM, Free Christian Church Worthing-road, 
11 a.M. and 6.30 P.M. 

Lrzps, Mill Hill, 10.45 a.m. and 6.80 p.m., Rey. 
Dendy AGATE. 

LiscaRD, The New Schoolroom, Manor-road, 11 A.M. 
and 6.30 p.M., Rev. J. M. Lioyp THomas. 

LivERPOOL, Hope-streetp Church, 11 a.m and 6.30 
p.M., Rey. A. CopDEN SMITH. 

Lrvzrpoon, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 pm., Rev. W. J. Jupp. Evening, 
“ Wordsworth’s Ode to Duty.” 

LrvERPOOL, UlJet-road, Sefton Park, 11 a.m. and 
6.380 P.M., Rev, J. E. Carpenter, M.A, 

Mancuester, Sale, 11 a.m. and 6,30 p.m, Revi 
J. FoRREST. ’ 

MANCHESTER, Strangeways, 10,30 a.m, and 6,30, P.m, 


Marcats, Forester’s Hall (Side Entrance), Union- 
crescent, 11 a.m., Rev. A. J. Marcuant. Cycles 
may be housed during service. 

OxrorD, Manchester College, 11.30 a.m., Rev. 
C.-B, Urtron,, BYA;.B.Ses =< 

PortsmouH, General Baptist Chapel, St. Thomas- 
street, 6.45 p.m.,Mr.THoMAS Bonn, 

Portsmoutu, High-street Chapel, 11 a.m and 
6.45 p.m., Mr. @. Cosens PRIOR. 

Ramsaatx, Assembly Rooms, High-street, 6.30 P.m., 
Rey, A. J. Marcuant. Cycles may be housed 
during service. 

Reaping, Unitarian Free Church, London-road, 
11,15 a.M.and 6.30 p.m.,Rev. EH. A. Voysry, B.A, 

ScarsBorouan, Westborough, 10.45 a.m. and 7 P.M., 
Rev. E. L. H. THonas, B.A, 

Sournport, Portland-street Church, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 P.M. 

Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. A. E. O’'Connog, 

TUNBRIDGE WELLS, Mechanics’ Institute, Dudley- 
road, 11 a.M.and 6.30 p.m, Rev. J. B. BaRNHILL, 


~YorE,S. Saviourgate Chapel, 11 a.m.and 6.30 P.M., 


Rey. W. Reynorrs, B.A., of Manchester. 


——_—-—___—. 


Carr Town, Free Protestant Unitarian Church, 
Hout-street, 6.30 p.m., Rev. R, BaLMFoRTH 


ULPIT SUPPLY. — The Rev. W. 

STODDART, B.A., isat LIBERTY to take 

occasional Sunday duty.—30, West Bank, Stamford- 
hill, London, N, 


HV. W. MASON can take charge of 
PULPIT and Congregation during Septem- 
ber.—Address, Culcheth, Warrington. 


7 ACANT.—The PULPIT at Preston 
is VACANT. 


ESTABLISHED ‘1851. 
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SOUTHAMPTON Burinpines, CHancery Lang, Lonpon, 
TWO AND A-HALF PER CENT. INTEREST 

allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 
TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS 

of minimum monthly balance, when not drawn 

below £100. , 

. STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES pur- 

chased and sold. 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT, 


For the encouragement of Thrift, the Bank re- 
ceives small sums on deposit, and allows Interest 
Monthly on each completed £1. 


IRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY, 
HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR 
TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH. 


IRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY, 
HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 
FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH, 
The BIRKBECK ALMANAC, Post free on 
application. 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager, 


l tH CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY 
ADELAIDE-PLACE, LONDON BRIDGE, 


Tnterest on Loans reduced to Four-and-a-half 
per Cent. 


DIRECTORS, 


Chairman Sir H. W. Lawrence, 
Mincing-lane, E.C. 

Deputy-Chairman—Marx H, Jupan, A.R.I1.B.A., 
7, Pall Mall, S.W. 

¥. H, A. Harpoast3e, F.S.1,,5, Old Queen-st., S.W, 

Miss Orme, 118, Upper Tulse-hill, 8S. W. 

STEPHEN SEAWARD T'AYLER, 151, Brixton-road, S.W., 

and Mrs. Henry Rorz, 1, Randolph-gardens, N.W. 


Bart., 21, 


PREFERENCE SHARES £10, Interest 44 per 
cent. DEPOSITS received at 3, 34, and 4-per cent., 
witbdrawable at short notice, 

LIBERAL ADVANCES promptly made, 
Monthly repayment, including principal, premium, 
and interest for each £100 advanced—21 years, 
13s. 6d. ; 18 years, 14s, 9d.; 15 years, 168. 1d.’; 
10 years, £1 1s. 8d. Survey Fee to £500, half-a- 
guinea, 

Special facilities given to persons desiring to pur- 
chase houses for their own occupation. - Prospectus 


free, 
FREDERICK LONG, Manager. 


\ ESTBOROUGH CHURCH, 
: SCARBOROUGH. 


A SALE OF WORK in aid of the Church Funds, 
on August 29th, 30tb, and 31st, will be Opened on 
Tuesday, the 29th, at 2.30, by J. Compton Rickert, 
Esq., M.P., and cn Wednesday, the 80th, by Mrs, 
MARILLIER 

Luncheon on Tuesday at 1.30, 23. each. 

ApMission FREE. 

Contributions in Money or Goods thankfully 
received by the Rev. lk. L. H. TxHomas, B.A, 
Ascham House, Manor-road, and Artaur Hanps, 
Esq., Hon. Treasurer, Stoneleigh, Westbourne-zrove, 


Board and Residence. 


a 


A FEW young people received in 
PLEASANT HOME near Victoria, Terms 
moderate.—Mrs, Rosert Turner, 94, Grosyenor- 
road, S.W. 


OARD and RESIDENCE, South of 


England, Healthy neighbourhood. Home 
comforts. Seven miles from Brighton, near South 
Downs. Station Hassocks (on main line L.B.8.C.).— 
Miss RowLanD, Gothic House, Hurstpierpoint. 


OARDING HOUSE.—THE FELL, 

TROUTBECK, WINDERMERE, is situated 

550 feet above sea level, and about 24 miles from 

the station at Windermere. Every home comfort. 
Moderate terms, 


OURNEMOUTH. — Elvaston, West 
Cliff, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT. 
Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the High- 
cliffe Hotel. 50 rooms. Full-sized billiard table. 
Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff Promenade. 
Due south. Near Unitarian Church.—Mr. and 
Mrs. Pocock. 


OURNEMOUTH.—Most comfortable 
private BOARDING-HOUSE ; close to sea ; 
sheltered among the Pines; south aspect. Billiard- 
room (full-sized table), Terms moderate.—Address, 
Miss CHALDECcorT, Stirling House, Manor-road, 


RIGHTON.—Superior BOARDING 

ESTABLISHMENT, near sea and lawns ; 

large pleasant rooms; bath and smoke rooms, 

Terms moderate.—Miss SILLIFanT, 11, Rochester- 
gardens, Hove, 


Sr. LEONARDS.—‘ Crantock,” 59, 
Warrior-square. First-class BOARD and 
RESIDENCE, newly furnished and redecorated. 
Sea View, excellent cuisine, billiard room, sanitary 
certificate.—Mr. and Mrs. Sipney P. Porrer, 


‘WEST CENTRAL HOTEL 


Proprietor, 
FREDERIC SMITH. 


This first-class Hotel, conducted on strictly Temper 
ance principles, is commended by the Rey. C. Aked, 
Liverpool ; Rey. Rowland Hill, Bedford ; Rey. G. Vance 
Smith, D.D., Bowden, Cheshire; Rev. J. C. Street, 
Birmingham ; Rey. Charles A. Berry, D.D., Wolver- 
hampton ; Rev. Charles Garrett, Liverpool ; Rev. Canon 
Howell, Wrexham ; Rev. A. B. Grosart, LL.D., Black- 
burn ; Dr. Norman Kerr, London, &c. Central, Quiet, 
Exceptionally Clean, Moderate in Charges. Spacious 
Coffee Rooms, Visitors’ Drawing Rooms, Baths, &c. 
Breakfast or Tea, 1s. 3d. to 23. Rooms, Is. 6d. to 2s. 6d. 
Service, 9d. Printed Tariff on Application. 


75, 77, 79, 97, 99, 101, 103, 105, 
SOUTHAMPTON ROW, RUSSELL SQ., LONDON, 


ANTED,a young lady as NURSERY 

GOVERNESS for three children, eldest 

6 years. One with a Kindergarten training pre- 

ferred.—Mrs, GREENSLADE, The Larches, Westbury- 
on-Trym, Bristol. 


SS 


FREDK. LONG & SON, 
AUCTIONEERS, SURVEYORS, HOUSE & LAND AGENTS 
4, Adelaide Place, London Bridge, B.C. 


Rents Collected, and the entire management of 
Property in any part of London or Suburbs under- 
taken. Valuations for Probate, &, 


— 
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; Schools, ete. 
oo 
VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LIVER- 
POOL. 


HALL OF RESIDENCE FOR WOMEN 
STUDENTS, 163, EDGE LANE. 
Warden—Miss DOROTHEA PEASE. 

Fees for Board and Residence, £40 to £55 a 
Session (Three Terms). 
For full particulars, apply to the oY ANDEN: 


OURNEMOUTH. —Pine Tree Gis — 

HOME SCHOOL. Friiulein BEYERHAUS 

and Miss BATEMAN receive Girls to educate. 

Special facilities for language and music.—Refer- 
ences kindly permitted to the Rev. C. Coe. 


HANNING “HOUSE, HIGHGATE, 
IIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
AND BOARDING SCHOOL 
For the daughters of Unitarian Ministers and 
others. 

London Matriculation, English, Latin, French, 
German, Mathematics, Science, Elocution, Greek, 
Drawing, Class Singing, Dressmaking, Cookery, 
Calisthenics, Playground, Swings, Cricket, Garden, 

Outside Sanatorium, Laundry at home. 

Outside Examiner, 
Fees per Term : 

Boarders, £10 13s. 6d. or with Music, £12 5s. 
Extras : Violin, Solo Singing, Painting, £2 2s. 
Shorthand, Dancing, 10s. 6d. 

Diy scholars, 3 to 5 guineas, with Music extra. 
Kindergavten, 2 to 24 guineas. 
Manager—-Miss MATILDA SHARPE. 
NEXT TERM pegine WEDNESDAY, Sept. 13. 


E ASLEMERE, SURREY. 
PRIVATE COLLEGIATE EDUCATION. 
Rey. G. B. STALLWORTAY (Formerly English 
and Mathematical Master at Belgrave College, 
Pimlico, and other London Schools), receives sons 
of gentlemen for General or Special Tuition. Pre- 
paration for Examinations. Boys or Young Men 
from Abroad will find a good home. — House, 
‘*Hillerest,” stands in two acres, 550 ft. above sea- 
level, on Sandstone ridge, overlooking railway 
valley. Gorse and heather neighbourhood. 
Interview by appointment. Letters, till Michael- 
mas, c/o Rev. ALFRED Kuiunt, M.R.AS., ‘“ Thors- 
hill,” Hindhead, Surrey. 


IGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
SOUTH MARINE TERRACE, 
ABERYSTWITH. 


PRINCIPAL. nee Mrsy, MARLES THOMAS. 


Pupils most successfully prepared for Public 
Examinations. Scholarships have been obtained 
at the University Colleges. Special attention paid 
to the physical side of education. Gymnasium. 
Swedish drill. 


fee LAWN, DISS, NORFOLK. 


Mrs. LAWSON, assisted by fully qualified Eog- 
lish and French Governesses, receives a limited 
number of Young Ladies as Resident and Daily 
Pupils. 

Individual Tuition, given in addition to the work 
done in class, is a special feature, there being a 
sufficient number of experienced teachers to secure 
for each pupil the necessary attention. 

There is a good garden, with tennis lawn, and 
great attention is paid to out-of-school engagements. 

The domestic arrangements are those of a private 
family ; combining, with the discipline of a well- 
regulated school, the freedom and moral influences 
which are peculiar to home life. 

The ordinary Course of Study includes French, 
Music, Singing, Science, and the usual English 
subjects. 

The school year is divided into th: ee nearly equal 
terms, which begin about January 21st, May Ist, 
and September 20th respectively, 

Fees are payable in advance, and a term’s notice 
or fees required before the removal of a Pupil. 

IncLusive Fers.—Boarders; For Pupils under 
twelve years of age, 40 guineas Per annum ; for 


Pupils above twelve years of age, 50 guineas per 
annum, 


NOW READY, Revised and Enlarged Edition of 


BIBLE READINGS WITH MY CHILDREN. 


By Mrs. 


In two parts. 


PHILIP COHEN. 
Price 2s. each, or 2s. 3d. Post Free. 


“ Written in a style highly attractive to children.”—The Very Rev. the CH1EF Rast. 
“ Continues to be regarded i in our private families as a most welcome friend.’—Rev. G. EMANUEL, B.A. 
“The charm of style is so attractive in its simplicity ; will ensure a large and affectionate cir cle of 


readers,” —The late Rev. A. L. GREEN, 


Published by WERTHEIMER, LEA, and Co., Circus-place, London Wall, E.C. 


Schools, ete. 
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ILTON LODGE SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS 5, EATON PLACE, BRIGHTON, 


Mrs. pe WASGINDT. 

Miss FOX, B.A. (Lond n). 

Miss DE WASGINDT, 
(Frankfort Conservatoire), 

Careful Home Training. Special attention to 
Conversational French and German. Pupils pre- 
pared for Oxford and Cambridge Local Examina- 
tions. 
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OF THE WEEK. 


NOTES 

, —_—— 

Tue clouds still hang heavily over the 
the Transvaal, but if after all the calamity 
and disgrace of war are not averted, it 
would seem that the guilt will le 
chiefly at the door of mischievous and 
unscrupulous journalists, and those from 
whom they take their tone. It is incon- 
ceivable that the matters in dispute can- 
not be arranged by reasonable methods, 
unless there are hidden and sinister forces 
at work, determined and sufficiently strong 
to allow no peaceful settlement. Our 
people, we are assured, cannot believe that 

war is possible, yet Dr. Clifford warns us 
that this country is in danger of commit- 
ting ‘a terrible, an inexpiable crime.’ 
Mr. Frederic Harrison in his open letter 
to Lord Salisbury, published this week, 
also urges that the majority of English- 
men know that such a war would be un- 
just, even though many of them still 
desire that it should go on. “It is not 
true; however loudly it be repeated, that 
the great majority of Englishmen do seek 
to push the war to the end. Noisy, 
arrogant, and trading groups of men, 
organised and intriguing for their own 
ends, are doing this. But they are not 
the nation. On all sides there are quiet 
protests being raised against it, by men 
of all parties and of all interests, outside 
those’ interests which are playing their 
own game.” 

And further, Mr. Harrison urges that it 
is in accordance with the honourable tradi- 
* tions of this country that a paramount 
Power should submit to international 
engagements, to public lawand to justice as 
between the weak and the strong. “We as 
a nation, you as Minister, have steadily 


& 


resisted the claim of any Power calling 
itself paramount to seize what it can and 
to coerce those who refuse to be despoiled., 
If the Colonial Office defies these honour- 
able traditions, if the new diplomacy is to 
develop also a new morality, a new public 
law, whether moved by timidity or by 
pique, it remains for the Chief Minister 
of the Crown and the head of the Foreign 
Office to maintain our record of freedom 
and of justice, before we are dragged into 
a war the wickedness of which is certain, 
but the end of which no man can foresee.” 

Ir is always the obvious which is 
longest overlooked. Posterity will point 
to the Dreyfus case as a capital instance 
of how truth and justice depart from a 
morality which hath not love. Militarism 
and anti-Semitism are only phases’ of the 
disease which followed the disgrace of 
France in 1870, The sentiment of “La 
Revanche”’ is not dead or dying, and it 
marks a national ethic in which hate is a 
cardinal virtue. The effect of such per- 
version was never more lamentably shown 
than in the evidence of M. de Freycinet. 
A civilian, a man widely and deeply 
respected in this country, he had declared 
from the Ministerial Bench in the 
Chamber that he possessed proof of 
Dreyfus’s guilt. This assertion, more 
than all the previous asseverations of 
military Ministers, had staggered the 
faith of foreigners in the innocence of the 
accused man. On Tuesday M. de Frey- 
cinet explained the real meaning of his 
answer. He does not even affect to have 
considered far one moment the justice or 
the truth of the matter: one consideration 
alone occurred to him—the probable effect 
of his reply upon the discipline of the 
army. “Tadjure those of my countrymen,” 
says he, “ who participate in these attacks 
under the impulse of generous passion, 
with the object of serving a noble and 
elevated idea, to take heed of the dangers 
in which they may involve the country.” 
The attacks referred to are the exposures 
of General Mercier and his tools. The 
generous passion, the noble and elevated 
idea, are reverence and love for truth and 
justice ; these have, he implies, a kind of 
sentimental charm, but ‘“ what would be 
the result if we were engaged in external 
difficulties ? ” 


Ar the meeting of the Sanitary Con- 
gress at Southampton on Tuesday, Sir 
William Preece delivered his Presidential 
Address, in which he extolled Moses as 
the greatest sanitary engineer the world 
had ever known, and the Book of Leviticus 
as a treatise on Hygiene. Moses had 
laid down laws concerning the necessity of 
pure air, water, food, soil, dwelliugs, and 
bodies. He ordered refuse to be burnt 
outside the camp, and the modern refuse 
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destructor had “ealy followed with lagging 
steps that ancient injunction. Sir William 
urged the advantage of using sea water 
for public purposes, “where it was available, 
in order to husband the fresh water supply 
for domestic use. The importance of 
ventilation and fresh air was dwelt upon, 
and the danger in the use of unsterilised 
milk, as being greater than that of meat, 
so that it was wise to boil all milk before 
it was used. In conclusion he said that 
engineering progress and_ scientific re- 
search brought them face to face with the 
great generalisation that Nature was only 
another term for God, that Nature’s laws 
were His thoughts, and everywhere the 
stars.in their courses aud the bacteria-in 
their operations followed one fixed and 
settled design. 


Monpay was the hundred-and-fiftieth 
anniversary of Goethe’s birth, and it was 
celebrated with special enthusiasm in 
Weimar and in Frankfort where he was 
born. A very interesting article in last 
week’s Spectator on ‘“ Goethe and 'Ger- 
many” contrasted the great poet and his 
contemporary, the patriot Stein, of whose 
meeting in Cologne Cathedral soon after 
Waterloo, Arndt gives a vivid account :— 


On the one hand, was the passionately 
patriotic statesman who not only abolished 
the old feudal régime in Prussia, but who 
also inspired with his indomitable courage 
the Prussian people in the life and death 
struggle with Napoleon. On the other 
hand, was the great modern poet, the Welt- 
Ieind, as he truly called himself, who said 
that he did not know what patriotism was, 
and was glad to be without it since it 
obscured those true views of the world and 
deflected from its right aims that human 
culture which Goethe thought more vital to 
human progress than all pclitics. 


And yet, as the writer of the Spectator 
article says, Germany had need of the 
poet as well as the patriot. 


No great poet can touch the soul deeply 
without in the Jong run touching the whole 
man and leading to the growth of powers 
unsuspected by himself. Goethe was the 
great founder of German culture, and that 
means that he, of all others, stimulated the 
spirit of knowledge, of research, of com- 
prehensive inquiry into the truth of things. 
This unquestionably is the spirit which, in 
spite of some patent defects in the German 
mind and temper, has made Germany great 
in these latter years and has sent her sons 
into all lands to spread industry and in- 
vention. This is the spirit which has 
developed German art and music, and which 
has enabled German science to achieve such 
triumphs. Little minds and a _ great 
Empire, said Burke, do not go together, and 
Goethe, by helping to develop a _ great 
intellect in Germany. has, we think, done 
more for merely political Germany than 
superficial minds would suppose., As aman 
as well as a poet, as a German as med as a 
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philosopher, Frankfort is justified in cele- 
brating the memory of her greatest son, 


Lorp Hatrrax, as President, has issued } 


a manifesto, to the lay members of the 
English Church Union, in which he 
vigorously controverts the justice of the 
Archbishop’s decision as to the ceremonial 
use of incense in the Church. Of the 
now famous Lambeth “Opinion” he 
says :— 

I will say that it seems to me to be one of 
the greatest misfortunes that has fallen on 
the Church since the rise of the Oxford 
Movement; and for this reason: the 
‘‘Opinion’’ does everything that such a 
document could do to diseredit and reduce 
to an unreality the appeal which the Church 
of England has ever made to the practice of 
the whole Catholic Church of Christ as sup- 
plying her standard of doctrine and cere- 
monial. That appeal has been the great 
weapon with which, ever since the suspen- 
sion of communion with Rome, the Church 
of*England has always met the censures of 
Rome on the one hand, and the attacks of 
Puritan and Protestant controversialists on 
the other. This is a matter ofhistory. The 
use of incense in Divine service (to the con- 
sideration of which point alone I shall 
confine myself) was exactly a matter which 
surely should have been tested by the appeal 
to Catholic practice. Consider how the 
matter stands. No one disputes the fact 
that the use of incense in public worship 
was never by name forbidden, though it was 
commonly so employed at the time of the 
compilation of the Book of Common Prayer. 
The utmost that was done at that time was 
to omit all reference to the use of incense in 
the rubrics. In this respect the use of in- 
cense’ stood in exactly the same position as 
the use of an organ in public worship. Both 
were customarily used in Divine service 
before the promulgation of the English 
Prayer-book. | Neither was mentioned as 
required to be used in that Book; neither 
was forbidden. Organs, only by use and 
wont, and by the toleration of authorities, 
continued to be used. Incense dropped, 
almost generally, out of use. 


The Primate’s reference to the Act of 
Uniformity is specially repugnant to the 
High Churchmen, and Lord Halifax urges 
on the contrary that the provisions of the 
Act are not, and never can be, fully 
observed. 


Moreover, be it not forgotten that the 
Act which the Archbishops insist on apply- 
ing in this instance with such rigid severity 
eontains plain injunctions which they will 
never think of putting into force. The Act 
provides that everyone who fails to attend 
Divine service in his parish church or some 
authorised place of worship each Sunday 
and holy-day, shall be visited by Chureh 
eensures, and fined ‘* twelve pence ’’ for 
each offence. The churchwardens are to 
levy the fine, and the Bishops are com- 
manded in the most solemn terms to see 
that this good and wholesome law is 
enforced. This is just as much a require- 
ment of the Act as any other requirement 
contained in it; but it would be foolish to 
ask seriously if the Archbishops have the 
slightest intention of enforcing this pro- 
vision at all, while they seek to enforce the 
observance of another provision with the 
most rigid severity. 

This, no doubt, is true of the letter of the 
law, and yet it remains a fact that the 
Church of England did set itself definitely 
against the Roman doctrines and ritual, 
of which incense is an integral part, and 
which on that very account has now 
become so precious to the extreme 
Ritualists. If the Archbishop’s ruling is 
now to be obeyed Lord Halifax urges 
that it must be only a formal obedience, 
and with a studied grudgingness, hoping 


for better days, and the laity are strongly 
urged to stand by their priests, whatever 
course they decide to pursue. 

In connection with the Paris Exhibi- 
tion of 1900, it is proposed to hold an 
International Congress on the History of 
Religions, from Sept. 3rd to the 9th. The 
opening and closing meetings will be held 
in the Congress Hall of the Exhibition, 
the sectional meetings at the Sorbonne. 


It is proposed that the work of the Con- 


eress should be divided into nine sections : 
(1) Religions of non-civilised races; (2) 
The Far East, China and Japan, &c.; (3) 
lgypt; (4) Semitic religions, imcluding 
Judaism and Islam; (5) Indiaand Persia ; 
(6) Greece and Rome; (7) Germans, 
Celts and Slavs; (8) History of Chris- 
tianity in three sub-sections, the early 
centuries, the middle ages, and modern 
times. In the preliminary programme, 
suggesting special subjects for considera- 
tion and inviting the co-operation of 
scholars, the subject under the section of 
the Christianity of Modern Times is “ The 
Influence of the Philosophy of Kant and 
of that of Hegel on Historical Criticism 
as applied to the Origins of Christianity.” 
The work of the Congress is to be strictly 
historical, and dogmatic controversy is 
forbidden. The committee, of which M. 
Albert Réville is chairman, includes Pro- 
testants and Roman Catholics and Jews. 
Dean Sabatier and Professor Bonet-Maury 
are members. The secretaries are MM. 
Jean Réville and Leon Marillier, who are 
to be addressed at the Sorbonne. The 
minimum subscription is fixed at 10fr. All 
communications intended for the Congress 
must reach the secretaries by July 1, 1900. 


Tue Rey. R. A. Armstrong, whose 
interesting notes on Newfoundland we 
publish to-day, contributes an article on 
the same subject to this week’s Christian 
World, under the title ‘“‘ The Land of Fog 
and Cod.” As to the ecclesiastical con- 
ditions of the island, Mr. Armstrong 
mentions a Presbyterian and a Congrega- 
tional minister in St. John’s, and the 
Salvation Army are there, but the three 
chief bodies into which the population is 
divided are the Catholic, the Anglican, 
and the Methodist. 


Education is entirely denominational. 
The Government grant is parcelled out in a 
lump sum to each of the three great 
denominations according to population, and 
the denominational authorities apportion it 
out among the several churches at their own 
discretion. Nor does it depend on any kind 
of Government inspection, These things con- 
sidered, education appears to be wonderfully 
efficient, and there is a singular absence of 
sectarian acrimony, though the child of one 
denomination is often compelled to go to a 
school of another or to none at all, 


One other passage from this article we 
must be allowed to quote, with the strong 
advice to our readers to procure for them- 
selves the whole :—- 


Though Newfoundland is far enough from 
the Arctic Zone, yet the chill Arctic Stream 
sweeps down the eastern shore. Meeting 
and mingling with the Gulf Stream to the 
east, it creates the dense wall of fog which 
hangs as a veil between the Atlantic 
mariner and the coast. But it also brings 
down in stately procession the mighty ice- 
bergs which are at once the terror and the 
glory of the Newfoundland ~ waters. 
Looming suddenly through the fog on the 
bows of an Atlantic steamer they are grim 
and terrible craft to meet, They hang out 
no Jights, They sound no fog-horn, They 


respect no international rule of the road. 
But stranded in the shallows about the bays 
and promontories of the island, and glinting 
in the sunshine, they are objects of exquisite 
beauty. ‘Now right-lined and vertical as a 
castle or an abbey, now swelling with 
graceful curve and sweep of outline, with 
the water streaming from them in many a 
miniature cascade, while their own little 


bays and pools are of that rare bright green - 


so ravishing in the rivers of Norway, silvern 
and golden themselves in the blazing light, 
they fascinate and enchant the beholder, 
and add immeasurably to the beauty of rock 
and coast-line. 


Tar Thurso School Board recently 
decided to appoint a teacher of cookery, 
and after investigating applications, in- 
clined towards that of a French lady, who 
produced excellent testimonials. Then 


uprose Mr. James McKidd, and solemnly 


warned his colleagues to think twice before 
introducing so dangerous an element into 
their staff, for, said he, “I do not know 
what church she goes to, and it is likely 
she is a Roman Catholic.” The word of 
caution was enough. Another candidate, 
whose religious leanings were known to 
Mr. McKidd was preferred, and the rock- 
buns and lemon-soufilets of Thurso are 
saved from even the risk of Jesuit leaven. 


Tux following letter from Mr. P. M. 
Martineau, dated Esher, Aug. 20, appeared 
in last week’s Spectator :— 


“ Sir,—Thirty or forty years ago, Henry — 


S. Bicknell. and_I went to that beautiful 
spot, Chipstead, Surrey. In the church- 
yard there he noticed with his keen eye— 
was ever eye keener, ever appreciation 
readier !—some lines on a tombstone. He 
thought them quite out of the class of 
verse on neighbouring tombstones— 
laments for ‘tender wife and mother 
dear,’ plaints that ‘physicians sore long 
time we bore’—and he noted them. I 
went thither again to-day alone. The 
tombstone stands, but the lines can be 
made out no longer. They should not be 
lost; here they are :— 

Edward Vernon, died 1810, aged 79. 
Here Vernon lies, who living taught the way 
How best to spend man’s short important 

day ; 

To ener toil his morn of life was given 
And vig’rous noon—his evening hours to 

Heaven. : 

Long ere the night approached his task was 
done, - : 

And mildly cheerful shone his setting sun ; 

Nor pain nor sickness could such peace 
destroy 

His faith was certainty, his hope was joy. 

Good, wise, and tranquil, eminently blest, 

Content he lived, and joyful sank to rest.’’ 


Wuart thing thou lovest most, 


thou 
mak’st its nature thine ; $ 


Earthly, if that be earth—if that be God, 


divine.—k. C, Trench. 
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LITERATURE. 


JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL AND 
HIS FRIENDS.* 


The title of this delightful book is 
rightly chosen, for it does not pretend to 
be a complete biography of Lowell. It 
gathers up, with some additions and cor- 
rections, a series of twelve papers contri- 
buted by Dr. Hale to the Outlook, of New 
York, rich in reminiscence and anecdote, 
recorded in the most natural and charm- 
ing manner by a prince of story-tellers. 
- Lowell entered Harvard College in 1834, 
and Hale in the following year, when 
Samuel Longfellow also entered; from 
the intimate friendship then begun and 
continued unbroken through a long life, 
at some periods with often daily inter- 
course, Dr. Hale produces many vivid 
pictures, and with the insight of true 
affection brings very clearly before his 
readers the attractive and noble person- 
ality of his friend. 

The book is also enriched by a series of 
most interesting portraits and other illus- 
trations, forty-two in all, including fac- 
similes of some of Lowell’s notes and 
poems and corrected proof sheets. Ofthe 
poet himself there are portraits from 
different periods of his life, and a repro- 
duction of the exquisite crayon drawing 
of Maria Lowell, his first wife, lovely in 
_ spirit as in feature, an ideal poet’s wife, 

who wrote those tender verses on ‘The 

Alpine Sheep,” which have comforted so 
many hearts stricken with the loss of a 
little child. Among the portraits of 
friends aud contemporaries we find an 
amusing full-length presentment of Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, taken in 1862, also 
‘Henry Wadsworth Lonefellow, in 1860, 
William W. Story, James TT. Fields, 
Charles Eliot Norton, Asa Gray, Louis 
Agassiz, and Thomas Hughes. The por- 
trait of Edward Tyrrel Channing, brother 
of Dr. Channing, is of special interest. 
He was one of the teachers at Harvard in 
Llowell’s College days. The reference to 
him is ‘characteristic of Dr. Hale’s manner 
in this book. Most of the work at Har- 
vard in those days, Dr. Hale says, was 
done in rather dreary recitations. but 
Channing had different methods and met 
his pupils face to face and hand to hand :— 

He deserves the credit of the English of 
Emerson, Holmes, Sumner, Clarke, Bellows, 
Lowell, Higginson, and other men whom he 
trained. Their English did more credit to 
Harvard College, I think, than any other of 
its achievements for those thirty-two. years. 
You sat, physically, at his side. He read 
your theme aloud with you—so loud, if he 
pleased, that allof the class who were present 
could hear bis remarks of praise or ridicule. 
“Yes, we used to have white paper and 
black ink; now we have blue paper, and 
blue ink.”? I wonder if Mi. Emerson did 
not get from him the oracle, ‘‘ leave out 
the adjectives, and Tet the nouns do the 
fighting.’’ Ithink that is Emerson’s. Or 
whose is it? : 

Of Longfellow, who came to Harvard as 
Professor of Modern «Literature at the 
beginning of Lowell’s third year, and the 
year after his younger brother Samuel 
Longfellow: had entered as a student, Dr. 
Hale speaks very warmly for what he 
did to raise the standard of teaching and 
the tone of the College. 


* “James Russell Lowell and his Friends,” ‘By 
Edward Everett Haie, with portraits, facsimiles 
and other illustrations, Archibald Constable and 
Co, 16s, ; 


Longfellow succeeded, as no other man 
did, in breaking that line of belt ice which 
separated the students from their teachers. 
Partly, perhaps, because he was so young ; 
partly because he was agreeable and charm- 
ing ; partly because he had the manners of 
a man of the world ; because he had spoken 
French in Paris and Italian in Florence ; 
but chief of all because he chose, he was 
companion and friend of the undergraduates. 
He would talk with them and walk with 
them; would sit with them and smoke with 
them. You played whist with him if you 
met him of an evening. You never spoke 
contemptuously of him, and he never pat- 
ronised you, 


Lowell belonged to Cambridge,and so was 
familiar with Harvard College from his 
earliest years. His father, the Rev. Charles 
Lowell, had been for many years a minis- 
ter in Boston, but had removed to Cam- 
bridge before James was born. There are 
several pictures of the charming old house, 
“ Elmwood,” which throughout life was 
Lowell’s home. This will perhaps partly 
account for the absence of veneration for 
College regulations which the brilliant 
youth displayed, and which in his senior 
year, to the dismay of his friends, led to 
Lowell’s rustication to Concord, where he 
was sent to study for the rest of the term 
with a certain Dr. Barzillai Frost, and 
where Hmerson was very kind to him. 
Dr. Hale, in telling of this, takes occasion 
to contradict some absurd stories as to 
the gravity of Lowell’s offences in his 
youthful insubordination, for which, as an 
intimate fellow-student in those days, he 
declares there was no shadow of ground. 

Dr. Hale has many pleasant things to 
relate of those early College days, of 
the early literary efforts of the brilliant 
group of young men among whom Lowell 
was a leading spirit, of his more mature 
essays as poet and man of letters, his 


‘thoroughness as an editor, and * subse- 


quently as professor of modern literature 
at Harvard, and finally at the American 
Embassy in Spain and in this country. 
And inwoven with all that is personal to 
Lowell is much interesting reminiscence 
of a contemporary concerning other 
matters and other people, of the reform of 
book-selling in Boston, of the growth of 
American journalism, of the anti-slavery 
struggle and the war. Among the many 
good stories about other people is this 
one concerning Arthur Hugh Clough, 


He was a charming poet, and I cannot 
but think a charming companion. I always 
think of him as a bishop ‘tin partibus,’’ a 
bishop without a mitre or a see. For Mr. 
Emerson told me an interesting story of 
Clough. He was one of a cluster of young 
men who had taken great delight in Kmer- 
son, on his visit in 1848 in England. When 
that visit was over, and Mr. Emerson 
sailed for America on his return, Clough 
accompanied him to Liverpool and bade him 
good-bye on the deck of the steamer. As 
they walked up and down the deck together, 
Clough said sadly, ‘‘ What shall we do with- 
out you? Think where we are. Carlyle 
hasled us all out into the desert, and he 
has left. us there ’’—a remark which was 
exactly true. Emerson said in reply that 
very many of the fine young men in Eng- 
land had said this to him as he went up and 
down in his journeys there. ‘And I put 
my hand upon his head as we walked, and I 
said, ‘Clough, I consecrate you Bishop of 
all England. Itshall be your part to go up 
and down through the desert to find out 
these wanderers and Jead them to the pro- 
mised land!’’* I do not know, but Iam 
afraid that Clough never thought himself in 
the promised land, nor scarcely upon any 
Pisgah looking down’ upon it, But TI tell 


the story, as showing how highly Emerson 
thought of Clough as far back as 1849, 


Of.the “ Biglow Papers,” Dr. Hale says 
that their: dialect is no burlesque. or ex- 
aggeration, but simply perfect New 
England talk. It was this book, which, 
he had often been told, first introduced 
Lowell to this country. “You can never 
tell what they will like in England, or 
what they will not like. But this is clear, 
that, having little or no humour of their 
own, they are curiously alive for humour 
in others.” Are we to take this as a 
touch of American humour, or must the 
countrymen of Shakespeare and Sterne, of 
Thackeray and Charles Lamb, and George 
Eliot seriously rest under that dreadful 
imputation ? 

Dr. Hale prints a good number of 
Lowell’s letters, There is one amusing 
note to Dr. Hill, the President of Harvard 
College, in 1868, about the trees in the 
College yard, of which Lowell says: 
“They remind me always of a young 
author’s first volume of poems. There 
are too many of ’em, and too many of one 
kind. If they were not planted in such 
formal rows, they would typify very well 
John Bull’s notion of our ‘our demo- 
eracy,’ where every tree is its neighbour’ s 
enemy, and all turn out scrubs in the end, 
because none can develop fairly.” 

We want more variety, more grouping. 
We want to learn that one fine tree is worth 
more than any mob of second-rate ones. We 
want to take a leaf out of Chaucer’s book, 
and understand that in a stately grove every 
tree must ‘‘ stand well from his fellow 
apart.’’ A doom hangs over us in the matter 
of architecture, but if we will only let a 
tree alone it will build itself with a noble- 
ness of proportion and grace of detail that 
Giotto himself might haye envied, Nor 
should the pruning, as now, be trusted to 
men who get all they cut off, and whose 
whole notion of pruning, accordingly, is 
‘ax and it shall be given unto you.’’ Do, 
pray, take this matter into your own hands 
—for you know how to love a tree—and give 
us a modern instance of a wise saw. Be 
remembered among your other good things 
as the president that planted the groups of 
evergreens for the wind to dream of the sea 
in all summer, and for snowflakes to roost on, 
all winter, and believe me (at the end of my 
sheet, though not of my sermon) always 
cordially yours, J. R. LOWELL. 

We might linger a long time over this 
book with unabated pleasure, but must be 
content with a final reference to Lowell’s 
truly religious nature. His father, in 
giving his name as a contributor to a fund 
for securing freedom and. religious in- 
struction to Kansas, wrote in 1855; ‘I 
do not consent to its being announced as 
the minister of a Unitarian or Trinitarian 
church in the common acceptation of those 
terms. If there is anything which I have 
uniformly, distinctly, and emphatically 
declared, it is that I have adopted no 
other religious creed than the Bible, and 
no other name than Christian as denoting 
my religious faith.” His son was un- 
doubtedly a Unitarian by personal con- 
viction, but with the broadest sympathies. 
Dr. Hale says of him :— 

He says sometimes in joke that he hates 
to go to eburch, I am afraid that most 
men who could preach as well as he would. 
say the same thing with the chances of the 
ordinary religious service. But he also 
says, ‘‘ If Dr. Donne or Jeremy Taylor, or 
even Dr. South, were the preacher, per- 
haps .’ As it happens, I recollect no 
expressions of his more enthusiastic than 
those in. which he described public services 
of religion, His mother had belonged to 
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the Church of England, and his love for the 
Prayer-book was associated with his earliest 


recollections of her. 

Writing to a friend towards the close of 
his life, Lowell said: “I don’t care where 
the notion of immortality came from... . 
It is there, and I mean to hold it fast. 
Suppose we don’t know ? How much do 
we know, after all? .... The last time 


T was ill, I lost all consciousness of my 


flesh. Iwas dispersed through space in 
some inconceivable fashion and mixed 
with the Milky Way... . 


And itis to this we must cling. 


——_—>——_—_—__—_- 


FREETHOUGHT.* 


Tue writer of this notice may as well 
confess that he opened the book with no 
A history 
of Freethought suggests a history of the 
Opposition, a kind of thing that is likely 
to err by excess as well as by defect, a 
work likely to have little coherence and 


very enthusiastic expectations. 


continuity of interest. These presenti- 


ments. could very Well be justified by the 
book itself; but it is satisfactory to remark 


that, notwithstanding defects due to the 
nature of the design, the book represents 
a considerable amount of research, the 
results of which will be interesting to the 
general reader, and suggestive to the 
student. Certainly one cannot but be 
irritated at times by the constant recur- 
rence of the words freethought and free- 
thinking : it seems so absurd to waste one’s 
time in inquiring exactly how much certain 
authors denied and rejected and ignored, 
when we are dealing with men who were 
so much more than deniers—men of posi- 
tive and earnest thought. Lucretius might 
have disbelieved the old Greek fables, and 
have scoffed at men’s superstitious fears, 
and yet have left no single page worth the 
trouble of transcription. It is the pas- 
sionate earnestness with which he has 
given us positive thought, it is the inten- 
sity of conviction which makes his writing 
valuable, It is the passionate faith of an 
unbeliever that awakens our sympathy. 
The serenity and freedom from human 
interest which he ascribes to the gods have 
no counterpart in his own mind. He 
gasps for utterance, he must make known 
that which he has seen with his eyes, and 
reasoned in his thought. No Hebrew 
prophet had a more irrepressible impulse 
to speak to the people; no prophet knew 
more certainly that to the great majority 
of his countrymen his message would be 
delivered in vain. 

Socrates is described as “ fundamen- 
tally and practically a Freethinker,”’ on 
the ground that “in all things he thought 
for himself.” If the classification is sound 
it might bave been applied as emphatically 
to St. Paul, who, however, is in this book 
treated with great brevity and an entire 
absence of sympathy. 

The chapter which deals with the Eng- 
lish Deistic movement is carefully and 
genially written ; and deserves the especial 
attention of those who have made 


* A short history of Freethought ancient and 
modern, By J. M. Robertson. S-nnenschein, 
73. Gd, net, 


Yet the very 
fact that I had a confused consciousness 
all the while of the Milky Way as some- 
thing to be mingled with, proved that I 
was there as much an individual as ever. 
There is something in the flesh that is 
superior to the flesh, something that can 
in finer moments abolish matter and pain. 


THE INQUIRER. 


acquaintance with Leslie Stephen’s 
account of the same period. 

The treatment of recent times and 
recent men, necessarily brief, seems to the 
present writer very seldom just. President 
Lincoln is described as a “ non-Christian 
Deist, and an agnostic Deist at that” (at 
what ?); we gather from several com- 
ments that the most extreme of modern 
writers, Huxley, Spencer, Andrew White, 
Draper, and Buckle are none of them 
quite as freethinking as they should be. 
It may be doubted whether any more than 
one pure, unsullied Freethinker ever 
lived. What the influence of this book 
may be in producing others time must 
show. It is pleasant, however, to be pro- 
voked to study afresh the writings of 
some of the world’s great teachers; and 
just as the fanatics who declare that 
Shakespeare was a Roman Catholic, or 
that St. Pauls chief epistles are 
forgeries, or that the Gospel parables 
came from Buddhistic sources, do us the 
benefit of compelling us to re-read our 
documents and re-test our theories, so 
many a one will be sent by this book to 
authors that he once was familar with 
but has long neglected, or to authors that 
he never was conversant with and has 
often wished to know. 

The printing of a part of the work in 
smaller type is not an improvement. 
Exactly the same sort of argument goes 
on alike in the big type and the small; 
the latter would have been better used if 
it had been rigidly confined to quotations. 
It is difficult to choose a quotation from a 
book dealing with so many epochs and so 
many authors. But the following may be 
given as a fair sample of the style :— 


What marks off the book of Job from all 
other Hebrew literature is its dramatic and 
reflective handling of the ethical problem 
of theism, which the prophets either evade 
or dismiss by declamation against Jewish 
sins. Not that it is solved in Job, where 
the role of Satan is an inconclusive resort to 
the Persian dualistic solution, and where the 
Deity is finally made to answer Job’s free- 
thinking byl|sheer literary thunder, much less 
ratiocinative though far more artistic than 
the theistic speeches of the friends. But at 
least, the writer or writers of Job’s speeches 
consciously grasped the issue; and the 
writer of the epilogue evidently felt that the 
least Yahweh could do was to compensate a 
man whom jhe had allowed to be wantonly 
persecuted, 


A biief extract dealing with a modern 
and well-known writer must close this 
notice. 


Gibbon, educated not by Oxford but by 
the recent scholarly literature of France, 
had as a mere boy seen, on reading Bossuet, 
the theoretic weakness of Protestantism, 
and had straightway professed Romanism. 
Shaken as to tbat by a skilled Swiss 
Protestant, he speedily became a rationalist 
pure and simple, with as little of the dregs 
of Deism in himas any writer of his age ; 
and his great work begins or rather 
signalises (since Hume and Robertson 
preceded him) a new era of historical 
writing, not merely by its sociologieal 
treatment of the rise of Christianity, but by 
its absolutely anti-theological handling of 
all things. 


We have taken the liberty to italicise 
one brief clause because it illustrates the 
profoundly melancholy impression which 
the loyal son of Freethought must receive 
from this short history. To think that 
even Gibbon suffered from certain “ dregs 
of Deism!” “To be honest,” says Hamlet, 
“is to be one man picked out of ten 
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thousand ”; we are inclined to think tha 
to bea Freethinker, in the Robertsonian 
sense of the word, is to stand absolutely 
alone in all the pitiless universe; such a 
man has no predecessor and no peer, he 
cannot well hope for posterity, for it is 
doubtful whether the powers of Nature can 
ever evolve the like again. J. Ruppue. 


A SOUL’S TRAVAIL. 


A weary man lay dying. Unconfessed, 
A bygone siu had weighed upon his soul 
Year after year, and all those weary years 
His life had seemed to his o’erburdened 
mind 
A living lie amongst the sons of men. 
On earth no mortal trod that kuew his 
shame 
And he alone could tell the gaping world 
The whited sepulchre he was! 
The wife moved out 
He loved, his children, e’en his very foes, 
(And he had many), all believed him true, 
And proudly had he worn his spotless 


robe 

In church and mart, in council and in 
court. 

But life is short, and all things have their 
end, 


So now he lay a-dying. 
At his head, 
Unseen of him, unseen of all around, 
Two spirits stood, contending for his soul : 
An angel, on2; the other, sin-begot ; 
Each uttering ghostly counsels in his ear, 
Till ’twixt the two his heart was rent in 
twain. 


Spake one in stera and unrelenting tone: 
“Confess thy crime and save thy wretched 


soul! 

Thy sin is rank before the hosts of 
Heaven 

And, unconfessed, will drag thee down to 
hell! 


Abase thyself! Fear not the scorn of man, 

But let the world now know thee as thou 
art!” 

The death-dews gathered thickly on his 
brow, 

And they that watched his mortal agony 

Beheld him shrmk and wither in the 
strife. 

Within himself he pleaded, “‘ Woe is me! 

Long years I have repented of my sin, 

And by long years of righteousness have 


striven 
To wash away its stain. Why should I 
now, 
When all men deem me pure, heap on 
myself > 
Mountains of condemnation and of 
shame ?” 

Then spake the voice again: ‘ What 
matters it 

What man may think of thee! Save 


thou thy soul ! 

Fool! Dost thou think to face the bar of 
Heaven, 

And thy All righteous Judge, with such a 
plea? 

Hast thou forgotten for. one single hour, 
Through all those weary years, thy 
hidden sin, : 

And shall th’ All-seeing Eye o’erlook. its 
stain ? 

Purge thou thyself of this 
offence 

By tearing off the masx thou long hast 
worn ! 

Confess, and save thy soul! There yet is 
time !”” 


so-black 


‘ 
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Then spake the other: 
thou speak’st! 

If thou shouldst now reveal thy secret 
sore 

And blazon to the world thy deed of ill, 

Who should believe in righteousness 
again ? 

A ghastly murrain would destroy the 
faith 

Of young and old alike. 
false, 

Who, then, were true ? 
‘picious gaze 

Each one would 
deeming so 

He, like thyself, might be a hypocrite-— 

A goodly tomb, full up of rottenness!” 


“Think, before 


If thow wert 
With hard, sus- 


scan his brother, 


Quick spake in piercing tone the former 


voice : 
“ Heed not the subtle plea, but save thy- 
self ! 
What hast thou now to do with mortal 
man, ‘ j 
When God stands waiting to condemn or 
quit ¢” 

The weeping wife stooped low to kiss the 
brow 

O’er which the shadows chill were 


creeping fast. 
“Dear heart!” she said. ‘ Dear husband, 
_ fond and true, 
Hast thou no partirg word for me, thy 
wife P 
No dying charge for these, thy children 
dear?” 


“Speak!” quoth the voice. “Speak! ere 
it be too late!” 


“Stay!” saith the other. “ Wouldst thou 
break her heart 

And leave her desolate in life and death ? 

She trusts thee: wilt thou tear her trust 
in shreds ’ 

She honours thee: must she now deem 
thee vile ? 

She loves thee: wilt thou crucify her love 

And crown it with the thorns of deathless 
pain ? 

Wilt thou, to save thyself, strip her of all 

That makes life precious? Wilt thou 
swiftly blast : 

By one weak moment them that call thee 
Sire, 

And give thy sons and daughters thy foul 
shame 

To be their heritage in coming years ? 

Tf for thy sin an endless hell await, 

Take thou thy wages, and in silence die!” 


“Nay! speak, and save thy dying soul 
alive ! 

Thy time is short! 
vain!” 


Confess, ere ’tis in 


Upon the weeping wife and children fair 

The fading eyes turned, full of wistful 
love, 

And straight the choice was made: the 
strife was o’er. 


“Tf Heaven means woe to them, I cannot 
speak ! 

’Tho’ in the deepest Hell my place is 
kept 

There let my drear eternity drag on. 

Almighty! do what seemeth good to 
Thee!” 


So, with a parting smile of fondest cheer 
‘The sinner passed away ; his travail o’er! 


Which was the conqueror ? 
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The tempter fled... . 
The Angel smiled and heavenward winged 


her wav! 

“He that would save his life,” she loudly 
sang, 

“Shall lose himself! He that for love’s 
dear sake : 

Would lose his life, shall gain it ever. 
more ! 

There is no Heaven but Love; no Hell 
but fear ! 

He hath loved much, and love Lath purged 
awa 

All that remained of his long-sorrowed 
sin! ” 


H. W. Hawskss. 


THE PROBLEMS OF NEWFOUND- 
LAND. 


Ir may perhaps not be wholly without 
interest if, having just returned from a 
trip to Newfoundland and that strip of 
the coast of Labrador which is under 
Newfoundland administration, I jot down 
some first impressions of some of the 
social and political problems which present 
themselves to the citizens of “ England’s 
oldest colony.” The political constitution 
of Newfoundland is itself curiously in- 
teresting ; for it is almost the exact repro- 
duction of our millennium-evolved consti- 
tution at home on. the minutest scale 
imaginable. The whole population of the 
island and the associated fringe of Labra- 
dor is about one-third of thatof Liverpool. 
Yet we have Upper and Lower Houses, a 
responsible Ministry, and all the parapher- 
nalia of Westminster—Black Rod, Ser- 
jeant-at-Arms, and a veritable mace of 
painted wood. I attended the closing of 
the Legislature, and was conducted by the 
lady engrossing clerk to a seat within the 
bar of the Upper House and close to the 
throne, while the deputy Black Rod 
politely set Windsor chairs for the fashion 
and beauty of St. John’s. Then deputy 
Black Rod went to summon the Lower 
House—36 all told—to the bar, and 
the Speaker, at the head of his flock, stood 
bowing his acknowledgments while the 
Governor—not in the Queen’s name, but 
in his own—assented to Bill after Bill, 
the harvest of the Session’s labours. The 
Upper House itself—appointed by the 
Crown—is limited to fifteen members. 
The Cabinet comprises six individuals. 
You can hardly walk the length of Water- 
street without stumbling upon Premiers 
and ex-Premiers, or seeing honourable 
members chatting at their shop doors. 
No man so humble but he can have speech 
of the greatest of the land ; for the greatest 
only the other day were themselves at the 
bottom of the social ladder. 

Unhappily the population seems too 
small to produce a sufficient supply of 
politicians of the higher order. There is 
more than a suspicion that the greater 
number seek political position for what 
they can get. Though party-spirit runs 
high, and the party-press is probably the 
most acrimonious in the world, yet no 
man—save one enthusiastic tailor—could 
tell me by what principle the parties were 
divided ; and few men had any better 
thing to say of the leaders of the party 
they espoused than that the leaders of the 
other side were worse. 

But mean and corrupt as Newfoundland 
politics appear to be, the colony affords a 
striking-example of that which Mr. Bryce 
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has remarked in his American Common- 
wealth, the sound and wholesome moral 
life which may exist side by side with 
political corruption. The character of the 
people at large cannot but impress the 
stranger favourably. The pluck, energy, 
and endurance of the fisher population are 
manifest to any one who sees as much of 
the shore as I saw; and the fisher popula- 
tion is almost all there is, for as yet 
ground has hardly been broken in the 
interior. The cod and the seals are the 
wealth of Newfoundland—above all, the 
cod. From hundreds of rock-girt har- 
bours the little sloops venture out on a 
storm-rocked sea and daily face the billows 
and the ice-bergs to reap that wonderful 
harvest which the hand of no man _ has 
sown. For months together in the winter 
each of the tiny fishing hamlets is cut off 
by the ice and the snow-bound forest: from 
all communication with its neighbours or 
any outside world. Each settlement is 
prevailingly Catholic, Episcopalian, or 
Methodist, as the case may be. The 
Church and the School-house afford the 
only larger life. The fisherman builds his 
own house and his own boat. A_ stock of 
flour is laid in from St. John’s by the 
village storekeeper before the winter sets 
in. And if so be that the ice is late in 
breaking up, a whole village may be on 
short rations through long weeks of the 
harsh spring, because neither foot-path nor 
water-track is open to the passage of man. 


To a population absolutely dependent 
on the fish—and “fish” means cod and cod 
alone—salmon, trout, herrings, however 
abundant, simply are not fish in New- 
foundland—such a question as the famous 
French foreshore question is necessarily 
one of the most vital and personal 
interest. [tis very hard to obtain a clear 
presentment of that question. It rises 
from the Treaties of Utrecht (1713) and 
Paris (1763). The Newfoundlanders’ 
contention is that those treaties simply 
and solely gave French fishermen the- 
right to take cod in certain Newfound- 
land waters and to dry them on the shore, 
that shore remaining British territory and 
British subjects having equal rights of 
fishery with French, so long as neither 
should interfere with the other. The 
French contention, on the other hand, is 
that French rights on the foreshore are 
exclusive; and from time to time they 
have practically claimed actual lordship 
of the soil, putting every obstruction, for 
instance, in the way of the building of 
a railway station at Port au Basque for 
the western terminus of the recent cross- 
country line. It is difficult to find a word 
in the treaties themselves to give colour 
to the French pretensions, while they have 
incontrovertibly violated other clauses of 
the agreement. The British Government 
have been profuse in promises to the 
exasperated fishermen. But meanwhile 
under what is, with fine irony, known as 
the modus vivendi, English naval officers 
are pulling up the nets and traps of 
English fishermen, and have even 
destroyed British lobster factories in 
deference to the representations of. the 


French. Thatan utterlyindefensible wrong 


is being done by our own authorities to 
our own fellow-subjects seems to be beyond 
dispute. The difficulty is that Newfound- 
land counts for so little in international 
relations, and it 1s not worth while to be 
in earnest with France, who has Egypt to 
quote against us, for the sake of a hand- 
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ful of fisher-folk on the bare cliffs of a 
North Atlantic island.* 

To a stranger, probably it will seem 
that the greatest political danger of the 
colony lies in its relations with a single 
man. The millionaire contractor—Mr. 
R. G. Reid—is practically buying New- 
foundland and the Newfoundlanders. 
All public works—railways, tram-lines, 
dry-dock, waterworks—are swiftly con- 
centrating themselves in his single hands. 
He is owner of half the soil opened up by 
the 550 miles of railroad ; and in a land 
where so many politicians have their price, 
and great wealth is unknown outside his 
single ownership, it is obvious that the 
commonwealth is in great peril of 
suffering mischief from such a connection. 
At the same time it is doubtful whether 
the country would ever have been 
developed apart from Mr. Reid’s energetic 
agency. 

The opening up of the interior is the 
problem of the future. That there is 
considerable mineral wealth is certain ; 
though how far it will pay for working 
opinions differ. There are spots where 
gold, silver, copper, iron, and other metals 
all lie together, yet none of these in 
remunerative quantities. A second Belle 
Isle is not likely to be discovered. There 
the iron ore actually lies immediately 
under the loose soil, and only needs to be 
carted and shipped without any mining 
proper whatsoever. This is being 
diligently worked. There are those who 
think that there is boundless promise for 
lumbering and farming in the almost 
unexplored interior. At this moment a 
Finnish agent is prospecting the country 
under the auspices of the Governor, in 
the hope that it may offer a refuge to 
some of his persecuted countrymen. 
Having visited both Newfoundland and 
Finland I can bear witness to their 
striking similarity—lake and pine-forest 
covering almost the whole area of either 
land. If the Finnish emigrant cares to 
feel at home in the New World, assuredly 
Terra Nova will have attractions for him 
above the wide wheat-fields of Canada or 
the States. R. A. Armsrrone, 


THE INWARD LIFE. 


From IWingworth’s “ Divine Immanence. 

WuHeEn we pass to the Renaissance and 
the Reformation with their multitude of 
writers selective quotation from the mass 
of material becomes almost impossible. 
Men returned to the study of Nature at 
first hand in every department of life, 
philosophers, poets, preachers, artists, all 
alike ; aud though of course the effect on 
some was renewed materialism, countless 
others recognised the spirituality of 
matter. 


In literature we find Petrarch, who is 
the first to show the modern sense 
of scenery, and whose letters are full of 
the love of it, speaking of the spiritual 
thoughts which it inspires :—“ This little 
spot under the rocks, in the midst of 
the waters, is more suited than any other 
to inspire profound thoughts by which 
the most idle minds may feel themselves 
lifted to lofty contemplation. . . .. 
How often has night found me. still 


¥ Since writing the above, I have seen Sir 
Williams Des Veoux’s excellent article in the Nine- 
teenth Century for August. It gives a full and 
most instructive account of the French Foreshore 
question.—R, A, A, 


wandering in the fields! How often have 
Lrisen in the silence of a summer night 
to offer up my prayers and midnight 
orisons to Christ, and then to-steal forth 
alone . . . to wander by the light of 
the moon over the fields and mountains !”’ 

While the same note is continually 
struck by the great painters, who in those 
delicate backgrounds, which were the first 
beginnings of all our modern landscape 
art, delight to associate the aspects of 
Nature, its smiling pastures, and its 
storm-rent rocks, with all the varying 
phases of spiritual life. 

Protestant theology stands in sharp 
contrast with the other movements of the 
Renaissance. It is the more instructive, 
therefore, to notice that in this point 
they are at one. Here is a passage from 
the German mystic, Suso:—‘“ Oh, how 
cloudlessly and cheerfully the beautiful 
sun rises in the summer season, and how 
diligently it gives growth and blessings to 
the soil; how the leaves and the grass 
come forth; how the beautiful flowers 
smile ; how the forest, and the heath, and 
the meadows resound with the sweet songs 
of the nightingale and other small birds ; 
how all the animals which were shut up 
during the hard winter come forth and 
enjoy themselves and go in pairs; how, in 
humanity, young and old manifest their 
joy in merry and gladsome utterances! 
O tender God! if Thou art so loving in 
Thy creatures, how fair and. lovely must 
Thou be in Thyself / Look further, I pray 


you, and behold the four elements—earth, | 


water, air, and fire—and all the wonderful 
things in them ; the variety and diversity 
of men, beasts, birds, fishes, and the 
wonders of the deep, all of which cry 
aloud and proclaim the praise and honour 
of the boundless and infinite nature of 
God! O Lord, who preserves all this? 
Who feeds it? Thou takest care of all, 
each in its own way, great and small, rich 
and poor. Thou, God! Thou doest it! 
Thou, God, art indeed God!” _- 

Luther, again, was notorious for his 
religious love of Nature. But it is not so 
well known that Zwingli felt the same :— 
“From God,” he says, “as from a 


‘| fountain, and if I may use the expression, 


a first material, all things arise into being. 
By God’s power all things exist, live, and 
operate ; even in Him who is everywhere 
present ; and after His pattern who is the 
essence, the existence, the life of the uni- 
verse. Nor is man alone of divine origin ; 
but all creatures, though some are nobler 
and more august than others. Yet all 
alike are from God and in God, and in 
proportion to their nobility they express 
more of the divine power and glory.” 


Catholic theology, again, is funda- 
mentally opposed on many points to Pro- 
testant. Yet here they too are agreed. 
The following from Fénélon is thoroughly 
typical of the great Catholic writers of the 
seventeenth century. Butit might almost 
be mistaken for a continuation of the 
above :—‘I see God in everything ; or, 
rather, I see everything in God. . 
that exists, exists only by the communica- 
tion of God’s infinite being. All that has 
intelligence, has it only by derivation from 
His sovereign reason, and all that acts, 
acts only from the impulse of His supreme 
activity. {t is He who does all in all; it 
is He who, at each instant of our life, is 
the beating of our heart, the movement of 
our limbs, the light of our eyes, the in- 
telligence of our spirit,. the soul of our 


soul. All that is im us, life, action, 
thought, will, is the product of His eternal 
power and life, and thought, and will.” 


OBITUARY. 


—_——~— 


MRS. MACE OF TENTERDEN. | 


In the fulness of .a ripe and honoured 
old age, with her mental powers un- 
clouded, and her interest in all things keen 
and living to the end, there has passed 
from among us one who for the greater 
portion of a century has been connected 
with the ancient chapel at Tenterden. 
Elizabeth Grisbrook was born Dec. 4,1809. 
Her father, Joseph Grisbrook, died 
in 1834, her mother in 1853. One 
of her brothers took a leading position 
in the town and congregation fifty years 
ago, and her other brother in that of Wool- 
wich. On Oct. 17, 18438, she was married 
to John Ellis Mace, the eldest son of John 
Mace. Among the names of her more 
immediate ancestors were those of Knollys, 
Munn, Samson and Russell, and 
was united by birth and marriage to many 


other families whose story makes up a large © 


portion of the history of Tenterden. The 
widow of a man highly respected as a 
doctor, but still more highly respected as 
one of the main supporters of our cause, 
and the mother of him whose name, in 
our denominational assemblies, has almost 
come to be regarded as synonymous with 
Tenterden itself, her loss to the congrega- 
tion of the old chapel means the snapping 
of more ties than any outsider can well 
understand. They lose in her an embodi- 
ment of steadfast purity of thought and 
deed, of calm insistence upon things that 
make for peace, without loss of principle 
or deflection from the ideals of a holy hfe, 
and of reliance upon the faith for which 
we stand, which were the admiration of all 
who knew her, and of the greatest assist- 
ance to all who came within her influence. 
Quiet and unassuming to a very marked 
degree, her very presence in the house of 
prayer, continued to the last Sunday of her 
mortal life, seemed to knit together past 
and present, and to be a gracious embodi- 
ment of the history of that religious 
society with which she was throughout her 
long life connected. On Aug. 25 her sum- 
mons came, and she was laid to rest on 
Monday last in the little graveyard of the 
chapel, in the same vault with her husband, 
the funeral being attended by a large 
assembly of her relations and friends, 
among those nearest being representatives 
of the families of Briggs, Chitty, Howard, 
Mace, Sands, Shoobridge, and Vance- 
smith. 
——_— 


MRS. DAVID HEALEY. 

THE congregation of the Britain Hill 
Church, at Heywood, have suffered a sad 
loss in the death of Mrs. David Healey, 
which took place at Dunoon on Wednes- 
day, August 16, in her forty-fourth year. 
Mrs. Healey was the youngest daughter 
of Mr. Councillor Firth, J.P., formerly 
Mayor of Heywood, and had recently 
celebrated with her husband the twentieth 
anniversary of their marriage. The 
daughter of a veteran worker among the 
Unitarians of Heywood she was herself 
devoted to their cause, and took a special 
interest in the children of the Sunday- 
school. She and her husband recently 
gave a beautiful window to the church in 
memory of her mother, : 


she — 
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THE CHILDREN’S COLUMN, 


—+o—— 


Turs is our last day of holidays, and we 
want to have it a very good and happy 
one. 

Now, Touring Club, form yourselves 
into a committee, and I will it and write 
down your suggestions, and surely so 
many wise young heads will be able to 
hit on the very best scheme possible. 

Ladies first, please; so, Miss Brownie- 
Curls, will you kindly favour us with your 
view? Oh! that is it. | ‘Somewhere 
very, very beautiful and- not too far.” 
Now, Master Willie, you, I can see, are 
anxious to air your opinion; what have 
youto say? ‘Somewhere where it is very 
steep and hard to get, and you have to 
be tied together with ropes, and when you 
get there, there’s foxes and rabbits, and a 
place to play cricket in, and nuts and 
raspberries, and mushrooms, and a pool 

to bathe in.” | Here a babel of voices 
breaks in, each eager to be heard, and 
we have some little confusion, so that I 
only pick up scrapsisomething like this :— 
“In a great big wood, full of lovely 
flowers.” <‘‘ Way up in the Happy Valley 
where our beck comes from.”  “ Some- 
where new, where we have never been 
before.” ‘ Let’s go exploring and stay out 
till late, and walk home by moonlight.” 
“ Please may we goon the lake ?” Bravo! 
the last speaker has settled it, for we 
have not been on the water yet, and what 
a pity it would be to go away without one 
day’s boating. Faney coming to lake- 
land and never once being afloat ! 

Accordingly it does not take many 
minutes for us to be marching once again 
through our straggling village, making 
our way as rapidly as may be to the little 

-bay where our boat is moored. We have 
nearly three miles to walk, but we are all 
so happy and friendly, and the road and 
lanes are so beautiful and interesting, 
with glorious views of valley and moun- 
tain, that the time passes very quickly 
indeed. There is a most delightful 
grassy road, overhung with tall trees, or 
fringed with shrubs, and here the shining 
waters of Windermere are so near and are 
so desperately enticing, that we notice our 
littlearmy involuntarily quickensits march, 
and sundry smiling young faces turn ap- 
- pealingly to the guide. 

Well, I think I know what you want. 

“Off you go,” and in a moment there is 
a glad, shouting, laughing crowd, hurry- 
ing mell-mell to the water’s edge. 
- There is the Marion floating along- 
side the wooden landing, and though she 
is supposed to carry only eight passen- 
gers at most, we can get over that difficulty, 
for there is an old Fairy friend of all 
children, good-natured “ Mrs. Make-Be- 
lieve,’ whom we have all played with, 
and by her aid the Marion will carry 
every one of us quite safely. Close by isa 
funny little boathouse, built of stone, and 
a great strong door to it, studded over 
with big nails. It has a chimney at one 
end, and I have not quite decided whether 
it more resembles a dwarf’s castle or a 
giant’s-money-box. Anyhow, let us open 
the door, take out the oars, and rudder, 
and anchor, and some cushions, and then 
we shall be quite ready to start. 

Most of you well know that Winder- 
mere is a very large lake, about eleven 
miles long, and in parts nearly one mile 
wide. We are going to row about six 
‘miles, for now that we are’ fairly afloat I 


have a. little secret to tell you. Some 
young friends of ours are ‘‘ camping out” 
by the margin of the lake, and we are-in- 
vited to go and give them a call, and have 
tea. , 
They are living in a tent, and promise 
us a hearty welcome; but they warn us 
we must not expect too much in the way 
of cups and saucers and knives and forks 
and spoons. 

- Well, children, I, for one, think the 
very nicest picnics are those where there 
is only one knife among three of you, 
and you have to borrow a spoon, and 
there are hardly any saucers, aud if by 
good luck there is no handle to your cup, 
what a particularly mirthful party you 
may have ! 

All this time we are rowing quietly but 
steadily towards our destination, the 
wavelets dancing about our boat as she 
ripples through the clear water. Now 
and again we come into shallows, and can 
see tall bright green water weeds rising, 
ce shorter?grasslike growth carpeting the 
ake, : 

Here we see a shoal of minnows glancing 
brightly, and here, if you will look care- 
fully, you may see a number of perch 
swimming slowly about, where the water 
is some six or eight feet deep. 

Onward goes our boat with its happy 
freight—on each side such a fair landscape 
to gaze upon, so full of quiet, restful 
beauty, that we too are quiet and rested, 
till a new vision calls out new expressions 
of delight and wonder. Ah me! dear 
children, if I could only describe to you 
the beauties I have seen in earth and sky 
and wave in this enchanted lakeland. 

Weare quite half way by this time, 
and are passing beautiful Bowness Bay, 
with its scores of pleasure boats, its trim 
yachts, and please don’t fail to notice the 
swans waiting about the pier to be fed. 
We must hurry on, passing Ferry Nab, 
where the lake is at its narrowest, and we 
see the lumbering ferry-boat struggling 
across with its cargo of vehicles and 
people. 

Now, little “Sharp Eyes,” what do you 
see in yon wood a few feet from the water’s 
edge? A tent, is it? Then, hurrah! for 
our journey is almost over; pull rowers, 
pull hard and strong, and run our boat 
high up on the gravel beach. 

Our kind friends wave a greeting to us, 
and then rush down to join us, and very 
soon we are introduced to the wonders of 
“Tent Villa,’ and begin to feel very 
much like junior Robinson Crusoes. 

Outside the tent a hammock is slung, 
and near to is a splendid swing, fastened 
to a great oak that stretches out a long 
arm as though iu invitation. 

Come and inspect the “ kitchen,” which 
consists solely of a fireplace made of rough 
stones, while above it swings a kettle, 
gipsy fashion. All about us are trees, big 
and little, bushes, and underwood, and 
everywhere it is dry and clean. 

Here our party splits, some go roaming 
for flowers and nuts, some swarm trees, 
some fish in the lake, some take the boat 
and row off for water lilies, and some— 
the industrious ones—(not H. V. C.) get 
tea ready. 

Tea, indeed ! I guessed how it would be 
—the merriest, noisiest, happiest little 
family that can be; short of cups, short 
of knives and spoons, the milk given out, 
the butter in short supply, everything to 
make it jolly and picnicky. 

We are afloat once again; a ringing 


cheer for our late hosts, and then we are 
“homeward bound.” The glowing sun sets, 
the hills are purple, then dusky, the 
shadows fall and deepen; but we know no 
fear, and as the moon rises and silvers our 
path, we join hands and sing to the 
Giver of all Good our evening hymn. 
H. V. C. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


—~o—= 


[The Editor is not responsible for the opinions 
expressed by correspondents, LETTERS CANNOT BE 
INSERTED WITHOUT THE WRITER'S NAME; and all 
private information should be accompanied by the 
name and address of the sender. ] 


IRISH CONGRUGATIONS. 


Sir,—I am sure Mr. Worthington will 
accept my correction of a passage dealing 
specially with York-street congregation in 
his exceedingly interesting article on 
“Trish Congregations.” The passage 
reads, ‘In this church (York-street) as in 
the others at Belfast service is held both 
morning and evening, although sometimes 
evening services are suspended in the 
summer months.” The correction is that 
York-street is the one, and only one of 
our congregations in Belfast which has 
never suspended evening services during 
the summer months. The attendance is 
small, but I do not see my way to a dis- 
continuance of the summer Sunday 
evening services, though, as Mr. Worthing- 
ton rightly remarks, “the situation of 
this church is in the business part of the 
town.” Some who attend in the evening 
come the longest distances to that service 
and are right loyal to their Meeting- 
house and minister, and it is my clear 
duty to encourage them. 

While writing may I also make a 
remark upon a passage in Mr. Worthing- 
ton’s article - contrasting Irish with 
English Sunday-schools. [ believe there 
is quite as much effort made in nish as 
in English towns “ to secure the attendance 
at the Sunday-school of children whose 
parents are not connected with religious 
institutions. From my own experience 
as an Englishman in England I am not 
aware that any very special eftorts are 
made (by Unitarians at any rate) except 
by the domestic missions, to bring young 
street arabs under the influence of 
religion by means of the Sunday-school, 
and Belfast has also its ‘ Domestic 
Mission to the poor” supported and 
managed practically by Unitarians. 

I fear the selling of newspapers on 
Sunday is by no means confined to 
Belfast. It will be found, I fear, in most 
English towns of 100,000 people, and in 
many towns much smaller than that. The 
Sporting Chronicle is the offending paper, 
and I think I am right in stating it was 
originally printed in Manchester. I believe 
I am correct, too, in saying that at one 
time the Unitarian Herald was printed in 
the same office and. by the same machinery 
as the Sporting Chronicle in a court behind 
Corporation-street. It would be interesting 
to- know if the Sporting Chronicle office 
printed the Unitarian Herald for a time 
and if that was so were we giving counten- 
ance and support to a sporting paper by 
that transaction ? 

I need not say how much gratified we 
were to have a visit from an Englishman 
who appreciated the difficulties under 
which our work is carried on on this side 
of the Channel. AuEx. ASHWORTH. 
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THE BIBLE FOR HOME 
READING. 


THREE years ago Mr. MontEriore 
issued the first volume of his ‘“ Bible 
for Home Reading,” carrying down his 
selections and elucidations of the 
history and literature to the time of 
the second visit of Nenemran to 
Jerusalem, and now the work is com- 
pleted by the issue of a second volume,* 
covering the remaining three centuries 
of the history, from 430 b.c., the 
approximate date of Neummran’s visit, 
to the death of Sion, the Maccabean, 
in 135 B.c. Of this latter period there 
is no direct historical record in the 
Bible, but to it belongs a great part of 
what is most precious in the books of 
the Old Testament, which is, of course, 
the Bible with which Mr. Monrteriore 
deals. Thus the whole ‘‘ Wisdom ”’ 
literature is here dealt with, the Books 
of Job, Proverbs, and Ecclesiastes, and 
the books of Eeclesiasticus and of the 
Wisdom of Solomon from the Apocrypha. 
And while the age of the great 
prophets was at an end, the literary 
editing of the prophets was still in 
process, and we have the Books of 
Amos and Hosea given entire, with the 
Editor’s masterly elucidation, together 
with passages from Isaiah and the 
Book of Joel. Then the two religious 
tales, Esther and Jonah, form a sec- 
tion by themselves; and the supreme 
book of the Old Testament, the collec- 
tion of the Psalms, belonging to this 
post-exilie period, occupies more than 
a quarter of Mr. Monreriore’s volume 
of nearly 800 pages. Finally, the 
history of the heroic Maccabean period 


* “The Bible for Home Reading,” edited, with 
comments and reflections for the use of Jewish 
parents and children, by C. G. Montefiore. Second 
Part. Macmillan and Uo, 5s, 6d, 
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is narrated, with full quotations from 


the first and second books of the 
Maccabees, together with the Book of 
Daniel, the whole of which is given. 

While naturally retaining the same 
title for the second as for the first part 
of his work, Mr. Monreriore explains 
in the Preface to his new volume that 
he has not attempted to make it suit- 
able for very youthful readers, since 
the books dealt with ‘“‘ demand com- 
ments and reflections hardly fitted for 
boys and girls under sixteen.” It is, 
in fact, not a book for children, but for 
educated readers of maturer age, who 
desire help for an intelligent study of 
the Bible in the light of present-day 
knowledge and in the spirit of reverent 
religious freedom. Jor such a pur- 
pose the book seems to us altogether 
admirable, and we are confident that it 
will receive a very cordial welcome far 
beyond the circle of the Jewish families 
for which it is primarily intended. 
Mr. Monrerrore is known as a reverent 
and sympathetic student of Christian 
literature, and we have already had 
occasion gratefully to acknowledge the 
power he has shown in his Hibbert 
Lectures of interpreting with true and 
helpful insight the sacred literature of 
his own people for those who have 
different religious associations. We 
earnestly commend his new volume to 
the attention of our teachers and to 
our people, young and old alike, who 
would be thankful for fresh light upon 
the treasures of wisdom and religious 
inspiration contained in the Old Testa- 
ment and the Apocrypha. 

The tone of Mr. MonteFiorn’s criti- 
cism may be gathered from the follow- 
ing passage in his introduction to the 
Book of Proverbs :-— 


Calm and measured reflection seems the 
source of the Proverbs. There is an 
absence of fervour, of abandon, of enthu- 
siasm. Their authors seem to stand a bit 
aloof from conflict and passion as well as 
from spiritualardoursandaspiration. This, 
again, is partly due to the necessities of 
the proverbial manner. Spiritual realities 
cannot be grasped by the intellect alone ; 
feeling in its highest form is needed for 
their right apprehension, and this feeling 
must run over into the words that 
describe them. But an emotional proverb 
is almost a contradiction in terms. It is 
here that proverbial literature falls short. 
A purely intellectual conception of spiri- 
tual trath does not vitally touch us. 
It does not seem to unlock the deeper 
secrets ; its key does not fit the most 
delicate wards of our nature; its answers 
do not satisfy our finer needs. The Book 
of Proverbs is at its best when it is least 
proverbial. 


And as we pass on to Mr. Monreriore’s 
elucidation of the Book of Job and the 
Psalms we are more and more impressed 
by the fine. religious nature which 
brings the wealth of ancient philosopher 
and modern poet into touch with the 
sacred literature, and with no affecta- 
tion of learning gets to the very heart 
of the writer’s meaning. To throw 
further light on the great problem 
dealt with in the Book of Job there 
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are helpful quotations from Puaro, 
Browninc and Jowett, and the chapter 
ends with the lines from Minton :— 


All is best, though oft we doubt 
What the unsearchable dispose 
Of highest wisdom brings about, 
And ever best found in the close. 


Of the 150 Psalms about 120 are 
dealt with in this volume, divided into 
sections according to their general sub- 
ject, and in the commentary other ~ 
interesting versions are occasionally 
given. Thus of the Twenty-third 
Psalm we find the versions from the 
Vulgate, Wicuir, three of the early 
English Bibles, and the Scottish metri- 
cal version. Of the Ninetieth Psalm 
Warts’s well-known rendering, ‘‘O 
Gop, our help in ages past,” is given, 
and Mr. Monteriors adds: ‘I wish 
this beautiful hymn were sung in our 
synagogues.” 

In a final chapter Mr. MontEFIorRE 
sums up the conclusions arrived at 
from his study of the Bible. Its great 
lessons, he says, are of goodness and 
of Gop; but such teaching cannot be 
confined to the limits of a single people. 
‘© A Gop who is one and universal 
must be worshipped with rites in which 
all men may join.” Whereas now 
already the Jews belong to many 
nations of the earth, the time must 
come when their religion in its essence 
shall be the possession of many races, 
with rites that have assumed a purely 
universal shape. 

Even now there is much which is com- 

mon to ourselves and to many forms and 
varieties of Christianity, the dominant 
religion of Europe and of all Huropean 
colonies and offshoots. And the more our 
own religion keeps true and draws near to 
the best spirit and highest teaching of the 
prophets, and the more Christianity on 
the other hand keeps true and draws near 
to the teaching of its founder, the greater 
this common element becomes. In their 
fundamental essentials the religions of 
liberal thinkers and of good men in every 
creed are gradually approximating more 
nearly to one another, even though this 
approximation is often unperceived by 
themselves. And the result, we may make 
bold to say, seems all in the direction of a 
universalised Judaism, under whatever 
name it may be called. The most intimate 
relation between religion on the one hand 
and morality and truth on the other, the 
worship of one Gud who is Himself the 
source of goodness and of truth—such seem 
to be essential features of the faith to 
which we may look forward as the common 
possession of civilised man. 
Towards this end the Bible of Judaism, 
which is a great part also of the 
Christian Bible, has made and con- 
tinues to make contributions of im- 
measurable worth. It enunciates 
religious principles which are ‘ great, 
comprehensive, and adaptable.” 

But are we to suppose that there could 
or.can be no religious development, no 
fresh contribution to religious and ethical 
teaching beyond what is contained in these 
Hebrew scriptures? Such an idea, it 
seems to me, would be very erroneous. 
No human product is or can be perfect or 
complete, and the Hebrew scriptures, 
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though touched by the spirit of God, are 
yet; like every other book, the work of 
man. We worship God only; we do not 
worship a book. One only is perfect ; nor 
could God Himself endow any of His 
creatures with the perfection which is His 
alone. In morals and religion there can 
be no finality, no absolute attainment. 
Such seems to be the conclusion we may 
draw from human nature and from his- 
tory. You can indeed say of certain 
broad and general principles, as of certain 
formal laws, that they are permanent and 
incapable of improvement, but the appli- 
cation of those principles and laws, their 
better formulation, the fuller perception of 
their drift and many-sided implications, 
their relation to changing circumstance— 
all this involves endless progress and 


development. “God is one.” ‘There is 
one God.” “Love God.’ ‘Love man.” 
“Be good.” ‘Do. good.’ Statements 


and injunctions such as these can scarcely 
be susceptible of improvement or change. 
But happily there can hardly be a limit to 
our better and fuller comprehension of 
what perfect goodness implies, of what the 
nature of the divine rule seems to be, 
and how we best can “love” God and 
man. 


And so Mr. Monterrorg points to what 
may be learnt from the great teachers 
of other religions, such as Monimmep 
and Buppua, from moralists' and 
philosophers such as Socrates and 
Prato, and from the later Jewish 
wisdom which is found in the Talmud 
and is no mere repetition of 
of Biblical teaching, but contains 
a distinct development of. further 
spiritual insight. _ Then as to the 
Christian literature of the New Testa- 
ment, there is frank acknowledgment 
of the new elements of religious truth 
it contains, or the completer develop- 
ments of old truth, while it is pointed 
out how these are blended with elements 
which to the Jewish mind are false or 
liable to dangerous perversion, im- 
perilling the integrity of fundamental 
truths as to the unity of Gop, and the 
immediate relations between the human 
child and the divine Fatuer. We are 
glad to note Mr. Monrerrore’s expres- 
sion of a hope that he may be able at 
some future time to issue an edition of 
the New Testament for Jewish readers, 
in which he will aim at distinguishing 
between those different elements, for 
even though we should not be able to 
accept all his conclusions, we should 
be confident that he would give usa 
luminous and reverent treatment of a 
great subject, and in such a spirit as 
would surely make for the progress of 
religious truth. Meanwhile, we accept 
with sincerest admiration and gratitude 
the gift of this earlier work now happily 
completed. 
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THOUGHTS FROM ITALY. 
IV.—A Goruic CHAPEL. 
BY THE REV. EDGAR I. FRIPP, B.A., 
MINISTER OF ALL SOULS’ CHURCH, BELFAST. 


“T prayed, and understanding was given 
me: I cal'ed upon God, and the spirit of 
wisdom came to me. And I preferred her 
before sceptres and thrones.” — Wisdom 
wu. Cf. 

As. we might expect from the aims of 
the two orders and the characters of their 
founders, Franciscanism was more popular 
than Dominicanism; but in Florence the 
latter was particularly strong and included 
some very celebrated men. For example, 
the Dominican convent of St. Mark, of 
which [ shall speak next Sunday, was the 
home of Fra Angelico and Savonarola 
and their respective friends St. Antonino 
and Fra Bartolomeo. And though the 
great Dominican doctor, Thomas Aquinas, 
was not a Florentine, his scheme of 
thought is presented and his memory is 
honoured, as perhaps nowhere else, on the 
walls of the chapter-house of Sta. Maria 
Novella. 

St. Francis was the apostle of love— 
“ seraphic in fervour,” as Dante describes 
him; St. Dominic was the apostle of 


truth—in the phrase of Dante, “a 
splendour of cherubic light”; and as St. 
Francis. married Poverty, St. Don:inic 


wedded Faith. Both fought with the old 
enemy of the Church—Paganism: St. 
Francis against its selfishness, St. 
Dominic against its unbelief. “The army 
of Christ,” says Dante, “was moving 
slow, mistrustful, and scattered behind 
the banner of the Cross, when St. 
Dominic was raised up to rally the 
stragglers.” He was a Spaniard, born in 
1170, rather more than ten years before 
St. Francis, of a noble and wealthy family. 
He grew up an earnest, vigorous scholar, 
deeply religious, a lover of the people, and 
a hater of the indifference, cynicism, and 
feeble indefiniteness of the teaching of the 
time. Once, when a student, he sold his 
precious books to help the hungry. On 
another occasion he offered himself as a 
ransom for a slave. ‘To assist the poor in 
the remembrance and repetition ot their 
prayers, he invented the. rosary. He 
cared for truth because he cared for human 
lives. The people, he said, were perishing 
for the truth of God. They must have it. 
The Gospel could not be a matter of specu- 
lation for courtiers and ecclesiastics, a sub- 
ject for after-dinner discussion. It must 
be planted a living thing in the people’s 
hearts. A lazy priesthood was no cure for 
either the apathy or the honest errors of 
the world. In France the Church was 
putting down heresy by brow-beating and 
massacre. Dominic declared it was wrong. 
Zeal must be met by zeal, lowliness by 
lowliness, superstition by real sanctity, and 
the preaching of falsehood by the preach- 
ing of truth. So he started the “ Preach- 
ing Friars ”—not “ patres,” as the priests 
were !called, but ‘“ fratres””»—who instead 
of retiring to monasteries or conducting 
mumbling services in Latin,* should go 
forth among the people and preach, pro- 
claiming to them, in their native tongue, 
the imperishable truths of God and,Christ 
and Immortality, and should depend for 
their living on the people’s charity. 

They arrived in Florence in 1220, eight 
years after the Franciscans, and quickly 


* Or reading elegant essays to drowsy handfuls 


of the “enlighcened,” 


gathered the multitude; and in 1279, 
when they had collected money enough to 
begin, they commenced their great church 
of Sta. Maria Novella, with a nave like 
that of Santa Croce for a vast audience. 
This was the church, you will remember, 
for which Cimabue, an old pupil of the 
Dominican school, painted his famous 
Madonna. When the new cloister was 
added, Giotto, or one of his pupils, painted 
some Bible stories on its wall; and after 
the chapter-house was finished, which was 
about the time of Gioito’s death (1337), 
two of his pupils covered the whole of 
the interior with pictures representing the 
doctrine and work of the Dominican order, 

Giotto left behind him a large number 
of scholars, who were named the “Giottists.”” 
In his spirit they painted in the churches 
for the instruction of the worshippers. 
They confined themselves to religious 
themes and to the original intention of 
teaching the faith. When, therefore, 
Taddeo Gaddi, the pupil of Giotto who 
continued his Bell-Tower and built the 
Ponte Vecchio (in 1334),-and Simone 
Memmi, another pupil and a_ better 
painter than Taddeo Gaddi (a friend, by 
the way, of Petrarch), were commissioned 
to paint the chapter-house of St. Mary’s, 
they kept in view that the elders of the 
monastery would sit round its walls and 
deliberate. The subject, given to them 
by the Superior, was a_ special one 
demanding special treatment. It must 
appeal to educated men, to men who were 
the best educationalists of the day and 
the revivers of the intellectual life of 
the medieval universities. We enter 
expecting to use our brains; and I 
hope you will not think me dry if I ask 
you to use yours. Mr. Ruskin tells us 
that he spent five weeks here studying 
part of one picture. I warn you, then, 
that the study of this Gothic chapel is not 
a mere recreation. 

The building is about 60ft. by 9s0ft., 
twice as broad as it is long, with a tall 
vaulted roof and no central pillar. Its 
four walls and the four pointed compart- 
ments of the ceilings are covered with 
frescoes. 

As you enter, the highest truths of 
Christianity, as conceived by the Domini- 
can, look downupon you from the ceiling — 
as, indeed, they look down upon you daily 
from the vault of God’s heaven. In front 
is the Resurrection, telling you, as the first 
thing you ought to know, that you havea 
soul—that you will not perish with the 
beasts of the field, that some divine 
meaning runs through the universe which 
will be unfolded by and by, and that your 
life will be rewarded or punished according 
to its merits. Then behind you is the 
Ascension. It speaks of the passing of 
Jesus to regions higher than the earth 
and nearer to God. “Jesus,” it says, “ has 
risen, and you too will rise if you follow 
him ; you also shall tread death and hell 
under your feet.” Next, left and right, 
are the Descent of the Spirit, and the 
Presence of Christ in His Church. They 
tell us that the Holy Ghost comes down 
to the world and enters into men’s hearts, 
and that a Providential goodness governs 
human affairs. 

If we keep these four cardinal facts in 
our mind, as depicted in the ceiling by 
Taddeo Gaddi, we shall be able to under- 
stand what is further told us in the 
paintings by Simone Memmi on the walls 
below. On the wall opposite, beneath the 


Resurrection, are the historical events 
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immediately preceding and following it-— 
namely, the procession to Calvary, the 
Crucifixion, and the Descent of Jesus 
into Hades. At your baek, below the 
Ascension, are scenes in the lives of 
Dominican saints who are preparing for 
Heaven. Then left and right are Memmi’s 
masterpieces, giving the whole theory of 
Dominican doctrine and its practical 
application in the world, to which 1 now 
invite your attention. 

Let us take the left one first, with its 
Survey of Dominican Doctrine. 

Above it, remember, in the ceiling, is 
the Descent of the Spirit, in the form of 
a dove, upon the Virgin and the twelve 
apostles in the upper chamber at Jeru- 
salem, and thence upon men of different 
nations in the street below. — Also receiv- 
ing this divine influence, and theembodi- 
ment of it in its latest form, sits in the 
centre of Memmi’s picture the great 
Dominican, St. Thomas Aquinas. Over 
his head are angels; on each side of him 
are the Biblical theologians; at his feet 
are the arch-heretics; while underneath 
his throne is a row of maidens represent- 
ing the secular and theological sciences, 
with, again at their feet, scholars who 
have excelled in these several sciences, 
both among the heathen and in Chris- 
tendom. 

Thomas Aquinas, who was. living in 
Dante’s boyhood, and died about the time 
Giotto was born, and was canonised in 
the year 1323, two years after Dante’s 
death,* and not long, therefore, before 
Simone Memmi’s picture, was the 
greatest theological writer of his age, 
and author of a famous treatise the 
“Summa Theologiae.” In this “Sum of 
Theology”® the wisdom of the Bible 
writers, who sit on his right and left— 
Moses, Job, David, Solomon, Isaiah, the 
Evangelists, and St. Paul—was considered 
to be summed up and perfected. He was 
called the ‘Angelic Doctor,” partly 
because of his insight into the spiritual 
world and partly because of the serenity 
and sweetness of his disposition. Dante, 
who says of St. Dominic that he was 
benignant to friends but harsh to foes, 
recognises the gentleness of Thomas 
Aquinas by making him the eulogist of St. 
Francis in the “ Paradiso.” Aquinas, itis 
stated, never lost his temper in dispute ; 
and his critics called him, on account of 
his broad, heavy face and stolid good- 
nature, “the Ox.” There was nothing of 
the persecutor about him. Nor, indeed, 
was Dominicanism regarded as a persecut- 
ing force in those days of bloodshed and 
tyranny in many parts of Europe. On 
the contrary, it had merciful associations. 
A young penitent, the story goes, once 
sought shelterin a storm. He knocked at 
a door, but heard a voice from within say, 
“Tam Justice: this place is not for you.” 
He went to another and knocked, and he 
heard a voice say, ‘‘ I am Truth : the false 
may not enter.” ‘He tried a third, and a 
voice said, “Iam Peace: there is no peace 
for the wicked.” At last he tried one 
where he heard the words, “I am Mercy : 
come in”; and entering, he found there a 
Dominican. 

So we are not surprised to see above 
St. Thomas Aquinas, in the picture, the 
figures of Love and her sisters Hope and 
Faith, with those of their cousins Tem- 
perance, Prudence, Justice, and Forti- 


* Whence he is not S¢, Thomas in the “ Divine 
Comedy,” 


tude; and at his footstool, subdued, not 
by chains but by the gentle force of truth, 
the arch-heretics Arius, Sabellius, and 
Averroes. 

There is much here already to set us 
thinking. Is it not remarkable to find 
Aquinas enthroned among the inspired ? 
The Divine Spiric, according to this 
Dominican teaching, was not limited to 
the men of Scripture nor to Palestine. 
Revelation was not closed.* ‘‘ It is here,” 
said the men of Florence, “in our own 
age and in our own great ones; God 
loves us and speaks to us, and we are 
His.” This is the conviction which 
made Florence great, which built her 
cathedral and other splendid churches, 
and her Bell Tower, and produced her 
carvings and bronzes and paintings, and 
the ‘Divine Comedy” and the “ Summa 
Theologiae.” And I believe, my friends, 
that without this faith noble and beautiful 
cities cannot be; and that so long as we 
go on doing as we do, selfishly, each for 
himself or for his own sect and party only, 
without ‘the true spirit of worship, 
believing in no living voice to ourselves, 
trusting in money, and terribly afraid of 
pain and death, our cities will be as they 
are—cheerless, often hideous, unrestful, 
exciting no joy in the poor, and giving to 
the rich only material comfort and luxury. 

And is it not remarkable, too, to find 
Love and her attendants above the head of 
Wisdom? In the hands of Aquinas is a 
book gpen to you to read, with the words 
in Latin—“T prayed, and understanding 
was given me: I called upon God, and the 
Spirit of Wisdom came to me. And [ 
preferred her before sceptres and thrones.” 
There must be the desire to know, 
expressing itself in toilsome labour and 
prayer to the Giver of all knowledge. But 
first of all there must be love. Wifhout 
it science and culture and the Bible are 
worth nothing. What shall we gather 
from philosophy, or psalm or prophecy or 
gospel, unless love and the kindred virtues 
are already in our hearts? So I under- 
stand this Dominican teaching. Without 
love, letters will be dead things, even those 
of Holy Writ. 


And now let us look at the system of 


knowledge propounded in the lower part 
of the picture. 

Fourteen maidens, sitting as in the 
stalls of a chapter-house, symbolise the 
Sciences ; and below them are the best 
representatives of these Sciences in the 
heathen and Christian ages. 

First are the seven Secular Sciences— 
Grammar, Rhetocic, Logic, Music, Astro- 
nomy, Geometry, and Arithmetic; or, in 
more familiar language, Reading and 
Writing, Good Speaking, Reasoning, Sing- 
ing and Playing on musical instruments, 
the Study of the Stars, and the Measur- 
ing and Counting of objects on the earth. 
Grammur teaches three children, a girl 
and two boys, and points them to the 
narrow gate of discipline, which is the en- 
trance to learning. As a starting-point 
they must-learn their letters, to read and 


‘te write them. Then they must learn to 


speak—that is, to open their mouths and 
utter intélligibly and persuasively what 
theyhavetosay. And by persuasively, the 
painter means calmly and thoughtfully, 
without noise or gesticulation ; for he sets 


* J read the following note at the end of a Bible 
of a Belfast Protestant :—‘‘ God has not spoken 
since this book of Revelation was writtep, the 
longest silence since the creation,” What. sort of 
a city will grow up op such a Protestantism ? 


Truth above the head of Rhetoric, and 
beneath her Cicero resting his chin quietly 
upon his hand. Speech of this kind helps 
Reason, which should be both the out- 
come and the source of eloquence. The 
tongue’s chief use is to assist the brain. 

Next comes the use of the voice and 
the ear. Every person who would be edu- | 
cated, says the old Florentine, must sing, 
orat least produce beautiful sounds on 
a musical instrument. The world was 
made to sing in, not for gloom and sour- 
ness. Right reason should make us all 
singers—provided, adds Mr. Ruskin, we- 
have passed through the strait-gate. 
Without that gate there is no true song. © 

Then we must learn to use our eyes. 
We must lift them up tothe heavens. In 
those days there was no knowing the time 
or season without study of the sun and 
stars.* It is still spiritually true. We 
cannot live with our faces and thoughts 
to the ground. We must see where we 
are, what is over our heads, within what 
mighty forces we live, what unspeakable 
Powers govern us, and realise that we are 
not our own, but belong to immensities we 
cannot fathom. 

After that, to some effect, we may look 
on the earth. Study now some geometry 
and arithmetic. Geometry is older than 
Euclid. In the Bible there is a famous 
geometrical proposition which says: 
“Cursed is he that moves his neighbour’s 
landmark.’ Ignorance of that proposi- 
tion has brought infinite trouble, and 
threatens now to destroy civilisation. All 
over the world we must study landmarks. 
The boundaries of nations and the limits 
of property are a very vital concern to all 
true scholars. Arithmetic, too, is very 
ancient. “Two and two make four, not 
five.” The usurer,as Mr. Ruskin reminds 
us, maintains that they make five, and most 
people who have a little money to invest 
try to think so too. I have a conviction, 
which grows stronger, that this defiance 
of arithmetic is not unconnected with that 
above of geometry. Ido not believe that 
labour would give five for four unless its 
landmarks had been long ago obliterated. 
But whether this is so or not, I want you 
to keep in mind that there are twenty 
shillings in a pound, not twenty-one; that 
an income of £100 is not £120; that a 
day has only twenty-four hours, and a 
year but twelve months; and that we have 
only some three score years and ten at the 
best to do our lfe’s work in. So, my 
friends, while we live beneath the infinite 
heavens, we must count our pennies and 
minutes. 

Next come the Sciences Theological— 
Civil Law, Canon Law, and Practical, 
Devotional, Dogmatic, Mystical, and 
Polemical Theology. The Christian must 
know something of these. Do not be 
alarmed, my friends. They are not so 
formidable as they sound. Putting away 
the scholastic terms we shall find them, I 
think, very simple and necessary. 

Every Christian should know something 
of Civil Law, which, please notice,is regarded 
here as a part of theology and religion. 
It is the science of citizenship, the science 
which, as a part of theology and religion, 
made Florence glorious. We must study 
the public welfare. We must preserve 
public rights, and co-operate for the good 
of the community. The Christian citizen 
understands social justice and seeks to 


* The least educated of Chaucer's ‘Canterbury 
Pilgrims knew more of the sun and stars than the 
great majority of modern graduates do now, 
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embody it in the laws, taxes, and institu- 
tions of his country. If aman or woman 
thinks that this is not his business, and 
that he may leave it to others, he is five 
hundred years behind the time. The old 
Florentines will call him a_ barbarian, 
even though he ride a bicycle or talk 
through a telephone. 

Then, following, you observe, the science 
of citizenship, are the sciences of church- 
manship. I hope we all know a little 
about them. There is the science of the 
relation of the Church to the State, and 
of being true to the church we think it 
our duty to support. There is the science 
of being a practical Christian—of doing 
to our neighbour, whatever his creed, 
what we would have him do tous. There 
is the science of private inquiry and 
reflection in religion, which is very neces- 
sary if we are to have a faith of our own, 
and not merely a belief borrowed from 
others. True faith can only come through 
wiestling and devotion. And’ through 
these, I understand the Florentines to 
say, we shall reach some fixed, unalterable 
truth or dogma which shall serve as a 
foundation for higher mysteries. Lastly, 
as good Christians we must be eager to 
proclaim what we have found. We must 


make war, in the spirit of love, on the! 


wretched falsehoods which darken and 
weaken men’s lives. This is polemical 


theology, the crowning science of Christian 


manhood, which changes us from mere 
learners and disciples into teachers and 
apostles. 

You will pardon me, I hope, for dwell- 


ing so long on this painting, when I tell 


you that this is the one on a part of 
which Mr. Ruskin spent five weeks. Let 
us now turn to the picture on the right of 
the chapel, concluding the series. 

It represents the world, under Providen- 
tial Government, as the field for Dominican 
apostleship. Wisdom, just elucidated, is 
here put into practice in Church and 
State. 

In ‘one corner is Arnolfo’s Cathedral, 
with Giotto’s Tower. In front of it, side 
by side, sit Pope and Emperor, Christ’s 
delegates on earth; one holding his pas- 


_toral staff as head of the spiritual realm, 


the other a drawn sword as the head of 
things temporal. Students of Dante will 
at once recognise the conception.* It is 
the relation of Church and State held by 
the best thinkers of the time. Dante 
attributed the ills of humanity in a large 
measure to conflict between the divinely 
appointed governors of the world, the 
Pope and the Emperor, or to one or other 
failing in his duty. On the Pope’s right, 
therefore, are the ecclesiastical authorities 
under him, from cardinal and bishop to 
monk and nun and friar. On the Hm- 
peror’s left is a corresponding group of 
the laity, including king, baron, knight, 
lawyer, architect, poet, painter, and the 
dependants of feudalism down to the 
cripple and the beggar. 

In the opposite corner is the Garden of 
Worldly Folly. We see lordly pleasure- 
houses, orchards whose fruit turns to 
ashes in the mouth of greedy youth, the 
pomp and vanity of middle age, tho seven 
deadly sins, and the unbelief and impos- 
ture of heretics. Into this garden the 
Dominicans go forth to seck and save. 
They plead with the foolish, soften the 
hearts, of the selfish, convince infidels ; 


* The picture, or at any rate this corner of it, 
would make an admirable frontispiece to Mr. Wick- 
gteed’s translation of Dante’s “‘ De Monarchia,’_ 


and, as faithful Dogs of the Lord (Domini 
canes), they hunt the worst destroyers, 
the devouring wolves of devilish false- 
hood, bringing back the poor wounded 
sheep to the fold. 

And above are penitents, who turving 
to the Saviour, and delivered of their sins, 
become again as little children, and enter 
the kingdom of Heaven. There angels 
meet them with chaplets of flowers, and 
welcome them to Paradise, the home of the 
blessed, ot prophets, apostles, saints, and 
martyrs, and thronging multitudes of the 
redeemed, who draw nearer, as they grow 
more perfect, to the throne of God, and 
sing in deeper harmony. 

I have not time to speak of the ad- 
mirable drawing and rich _ colouring 
and picturesque grouping of these 
paintings. They show that Simone 
Memmi had a better knowledge of the 
technique of his art than Giotto. But I 
hope you feel that there is an idea, 
infinitely true to the artist, underlying 
all his draughtsmanship and composi- 
tion, and exalting them: Memmi was a 
man who felt, above all, the sacredness 
of the subject he was handling, and 
used his whole skill to make others feel 
it. Whether we agree with him on 
questions of doctrine matters little. The 
important point is that he shaped 
grandly what was true to him and to 
his time. 

And here, I think, we have the con- 
dition of great art in the future. When 
we have great art again, it will not be 
imitative ; it will not go to the past for 
its inspiration ; it will not be sentimental 
nor merely decorative. It will be original, 
inventive, modern, and religious. Great 
art will come once more when religion, by 
its obvious truth and kindling enthusiasm, 
seizes upon all classes, sécts, and parties, 
and unites them, as Medieval Catholicism 
united them in Florence, and by the 
power of its universality impels genius 
to give it beautiful and glorious outward 
form, 

We want an entirely new Protestantism, 
a Protestantism which shall not bark at 
ancient beliefs, nor perpetuate old con- 
troversies,* but shall embody all that is 
good in venerable creeds, and at the same 
time shall enlist the best knowledge of 
the age. It must be a faith so simple 
and grand that it shall be dear to all re- 
ligious people, declaring the everlasting 
truths that God is our Father and all men 
are brothers, and taking therefore as its 
chief end the eradication of the injustices 
and paganisms of modern life. Its gospel 
must be one which we may believe with a 
good conscience and something more, 
which we may embrace with eager de- 
votion, with a Jesus in it whom 
everyone can love — agnostics and 
atheists too—as the supreme leader of the 
race: supreme not in virtue of his sup- 
posed Godhead or miracles or aught else 
that is questionable, but in virtue of what 
is unquestionable—his pity, his justice, 
his sublime self-sacrifice, and the ac- 
cumulated sanctity which during nineteen 
centuries has gathered about his name. 

When we have such a Protestantism— 
and we shall have it, perhaps, sooner than 
many believe—we shall have also noble 
art; and in this city, it may be, we shall 
have “a vaulted book” as beautiful and 
inspiring to us as the chapter-house of 
Sta. Maria Novella was to the con- 


* As “Unitarianism” necessarily does, 


temporaries of Giotto and Fra Angelico, 
And it will not bealone. The Protestantism 


-that can build such a chapel and paint 


such pictures on its walls, will do ten 
thousand things besides. 


THE GROWTH OF ENGLISH 
CHURCH ARCHITECTURE.—III. 


Tue transition from Norman to Early 
English style, which took place in the 
latter part of the twelfth century, was a 
transition from mass to lightness, from a 
rude elaboration of ornament to simplicity 
and elegance. The square piers and 
massive round columns are succeeded by 
groups of light round columns. The 
heavy capitals and flat square-cut abacus 
(the flat stone on the top of the capital, 
from which the arch springs) are suc- 
ceeded by light round capitals, the only 
ornament of which is a succession of 
simple mouldings, and a round moulded 
abacus; or these light round capitals are 
covered with foliage, technically called 
“ stiff foliage,’ not because it is stiff and 
heavy, for it is of an extremely light and 
elegant description, but because the leaf 
springs from a stiff stalk against the 
lower part of the capital. Later the 
foliage becomes less strong and individual, 
and forms often a close wreath around 
the whole capital. The arches spring 
high and light with simple mouldings, the 
only ornament of which is their own 
natural light and shade. Into this is 
introduced .a simple but very effective 
succession of little ornaments, all exactly 
the same, which form a line of moulding 
known as dog tooth. This is as definite 
and trustworthy an indication of this 
period as the zigzag, billet, chevron, or 
cable of the Norman style. 

With this change in construction came 
a gradual change in the windows, which 
was destined to produce the most 
striking of all features of Gothic architec- 
ture. The Norman windows were. all 
plain round-headed openings, without 
tracery of any kind. They are found in 
some parts still of various cathedrals and 
Norman churches; but in the east and 
west ends they have almost everywhere 
been replaced by later large and ornate 
windows. Even the little village churches, 
for the most part, have been thus altered 
and more brightly lighted. The east end 
of St. Peter’s, Northampton, and of the 
little church at Darenth in Kent, and 
some others, are still lighted by the 
original Norman windows—small plain 
round-headed openings, each entirely 
separate from the others. 

The characteristic Early English window 
is known as the “lancet window.” It is 
tall, narrow, without tracery, and sur- 
mounted bya pointed arch, The west end 
of Ripon Cathedral is lighted by a suc- 
cession of such windows covering the whole 
front. The east end of Ely has three such 
lancet lights side by side, and above them 
five smaller ones, and above these in the 
gable are five others; the east end of 
Hereford has three such lights deeply 
recessed from the inside with groups of 
slender columns, and a dog-tooth mould- 
ing in the arches. But the most famous 
of all these lancet windows are the “five 
sisters”? of York, in the north transept ; 
five equal lights placed closely side by side, 
yet each a separate window, rising almost 
from floor to roof. ~ 

The name “ Harly English’’ appears at 
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first an unmeaning one to give to this 
period of architecture. The\English were 
here before the Normans, and what we call 
Saxon architecture was really English. 
But the name has been given and will 
doubtless remain as a well-established 
term ; and it has two justifications. First, 
it belongs to a time when the Norman 
conquerors and the English people had 
practically become fused in one, and that 
the English, nation. Secondly, one of its 
most marked features is seenin these grand 
yet simple groups of plain lancet windows ; 
and these are rarely found at all, and 
never in their full perfection of develop- 
ment, except in England. ‘“ Nowhere on 
the Continent,” says Ferguson, ‘are such 
combinations to be found as in the five 
sisters of York, the east end of Ely, or 
the east end of Hereford.” 

In large buildings these groups of 
lancet windows were sufficient and com- 
plete. There is no room or occasion in 
the north transept of York for anything 
more than the five tall windows side by 
side. ‘he west front of Ripon, monoton- 
ous as it appears at first, as seen from 
without, clearly admits of no addition or 
elaboration. From within it is perfect in 
its lightness and simplicity. We are now 
so familiar with the elaborate tracery of 
later windows that this simpler early 
style may seem to some persons bald, and 
we may feel that there is in a sense some- 
thing wanting that we miss. But it is 
not possible to imagine anything added 
that could make up for such deficiency, 
and after a time we realise the complete- 
ness and the beauty of this perfect sim 
plicity. 

But in the smaller churches, where 
instead of a group of lancet windows 
there were just two side by side, these, to 
give a sense of unity aud completeness, 
were often united under one arch, and then 
in the upper part of this arch there was a 
blank space between the two smaller 
“arches. This was distinctly offensive to 
the eye, and the simplest and most 
natural remedy was to cut an opening in 
it and let the light through and break 
the bare stone space. In some cases the 
whole of the large enclosing arch was 
filled by one stone, and in this were cut 
out the arches of the two windows, and 
the opening between, which was either 
circular, or quatre-foil, or formed by two 
seoments of a circle meeting in two points 
in a vertical line. Now let the openings 
be enlarged and the stone between 
diminished, till it forms mere mullions 
below and dividing lines of stone work 
within the arch, which embraces the whole, 
and we have the beginning of what is 
known as “window tracery.” The two 
arched windows and the opening between 
the arches all embraced 1n one including 
arch become one window divided by 
tracery, the lines and openings of which 
form a kind of simple pattern. 

This window tracery, as it is called, was 
at first purely geometrical; every line was 
either a straight line, or a circle, or a seg- 
ment of a circle. The window could be 
drawn with a ruler and compasses. But 
even with this limitation as to character it 
was capable of great elaboration and 
beauty. The great east window of 
Lincoln consists of eight lghts all the 
same height and culminating in a line of 
eight pointed arches. These are grouped 
two and two together, and resting between 
the two arches in each case is a circle, and 
the two arches and circle are embraced in 


a larger arch rising higher. We thus get 
four larger arcbes, each containing two 
smaller ones with a circle between them. 
Then these four larger arches are grouped 
two and two in a precisely similar manner, 
with a larger circle between in each case, 
and again each pair embraved in a larger 
arch. This makes two groups of the 
whole, embraced in two arches. Between 
these two again is a circle, but now neces- 
sarily so large as to require’ some sub- 
division, and il is broken by a series of 
circles placed within it, and the pair of 
arches with the large circle containing its 
own subsidiary tracery is then embraced 
by the main arch of the whole window. 
The whole design is perfectly simple and 
comprehensible, and at the same time it is 
both impressive and restful. This geo- 
metrical tracery is capable of very varied 
detail and elaboration. It may be taken 
as the extreme development of Karly 
English architectural design. The east 
window of Lincoln is the most perfect 
example of it. | 

The beauty of the Early English style 
consists in its lightness, its simplicity, and 
the perfect harmony of all its parts, and 
it is fortunate that we have one cathedral 
complete in this style without admixture 
either of earlier or later work; except in 
the spire, which is so distinct a feature 
that slightly more elaborate work in it 
hardly affects the general impression. It is 
the only style which we find in any cathe- 
dral complete and unbroken by any ad- 
mixture of other styles and periods. 

Salisbury Cathedral, with the exception 
of the spire, which is somewhat later. is 
pure Harly Hnelish throughout. It is the 
only cathedral in England that is of one 
uniform design and style. 


F, H. Jonzs. 


LESSONS. 


Wuat is the lesson the flower preaches 
As it blooms beside the brook ? 

Could we but listen to what it teaches, 
We should need no written book. 


Up from the bosom of earth it shoots 
To drink the living air ; 

It opens its heart to the light and heat 
And scatters its perfume rare. 


“Open thy heart,” the flower is saying, 
“To heavenly truth and love ; 

To God, in man, be aye repaying 
The good that he sends from above.” 


What is the lesson the streamlet preaches 
As it leaps down the mountain-side, 
Nor rests nor sleeps, but ever reaches 
On to the ocean’s tide ? 


Nor is that its grave. Oh, do not deem 
That it resteth even there ; 
Look up! and see the mountain stream 

Transfioured in the air! 


“ Onward!” the stream saith, ‘‘ ever free ;”’ 
Thy path is still untrod; 

Not in what seems thy rest must be, 
But in what is—in God.” 


SamveL Longretiow. 


Tue first aim of the preacher should be 
to interest. He must interest, before he 
can hope to instruct or improve. And uo 
matter how filled with orthodox doctrine 
and good advice a sermon may be, if it 
put the congregation to sleep, it is an 
abominably bad sermon.—A. K. H. B. 


SUNDAY CLOSING. 


Tue recent memorial presented to Lord 
Salisbury in favour of the Sunday closing 
of licensed houses in England was signed 
by 18,728 bishops, clergy, and ministers 
of religion throughout the country. 


Among them were the following Unitarian 


ministers :— 

Frederick Allen. 

Alfred Amey. 

Joseph Anderton. 

Elgar Solly Anthony, 
M.A, B.D. 

Lindsey S. Badenck. 

C. D. Badland, M.A. 

John Barron. 

Ambrose Bennett, M.A. 

John Bevan. 

William Birks, F.R.A.S. 

John Birks, F.G.S. 

J. W. Bishop. 

J. Boughey. 

W. Copeland B wie. 

James W. Braithwaite. 

J. A. Brinkworth. 

T. B. Broadrick. 

Walter H. Burgess, B.A. 

Samuel Burrows. 

William G. Cadman. 

J. Estlin Carpenter, M A. 

George Carter. 

Joho H. L. Christien. 

William Joshua Clarke. 

Benjamin Chas. Constable 

E. M. Daplyn.~ 

Henry Morgan Dare. 

John Davies, M.A. 

Johu Hathren Davies. 

David Davis. 

Valentine D. Davi, B.A. 

Peter Dean. — 

R. C. Dendy. 

Alick Herbert Dolphin. 

H. Enfield Dowson, 8.A. 

James Drummond, M.A., 
LU.D., Hon. D. Litt. 

W. H. Drummond, B.A. 

Heury Eachuz. 

W.#H. Eastlake. 

T. E. M. Edwards. 

Thomas Read Elliott. 

John E'lis. 

K. D. Priestley Evans. 

George Evans, M.A. 

T. B. Evans, M.A. 

Silas Farrington. 

J. Felstead. 

A, Cunliffe Fox, B.A. 

John Fox. 

Erauk K. Freeston. 

Joseph Freeston. 

Melson Godfrey. 

Thomas A. Gorton, 

Cyril Addy Greaves, 
D.C.L. 

W. Gnffiths, Ph.D., B.D. 

James J.. Haigh. 

Edward Potter Hall, B.A. 

W. C. Hall, M.A. 

Charles Hargrove, M.A. 

Wilfred Harris. 

Joseph Harrison. 

William Harrison. 

A. Harvie. ‘ 

James Harwood, B A, 

Henry W. Hawkes. 

Harry EK. Haycock,. 

Alex. C.  Heuderson, 
M.A, BD. 

R. leavers Herford, B A, 

Vernon Herford, B.A. 

H. Hill. 

Thomis 
F.RBS. 

Charles A. Hoddinott. 

E. Rattenbury Hodges. 

Alfred Miller Holden. 

Robert Holden, 

William Ho>lmshaw, 

Peter Holt. 

Alfred Ho.d. 

John Howard. 

Wa. Jellie, B.A. 

E. Ceredig Jones, M.A. 

J. Fisher Jones. 

L. Jenkins Jones. 

Thomas Lloyd Jones. 

W. J. Jupp. 

Leopold de Beaumont 
Kein, D.Sc, F.LS, 


Hincks, B.A., 


John Farmer Kennard. ° 
James Carter Knapton. 
William Heory Lambelle. 
Alfred Lancaster, 
George Lansdown, 
Thomas Leyland. 
Herbert M. Livens. 

EK. W. Lummis, B.A. 
Jchn M Dowell. 

E. A. Maley. 

J. E, Manning, M A. 
Alfred J. Marchant. 
John Joseph Marten. 
Joe, Hardinge Matthews, 
William Mellor, 

Herbert V. Mills. 

J. Morley Mills. 

J. Knowles Moutzomery. 
John Moore. 

Richard Clarke Moore. 
J. S. Mummery, Ph.D. 
John Collins Odgers,B.A. 
Geo, Andrew Payne, 
Iden Payne. 

Charles Peach. 

John Arthur Pearson. 
Harry S. Perris, M.A. 
W. J. Phillips. 

Thomas Pipe. 

Joseph Pollard. 

W. W. Chynoweth Pups. 
Charles T. Poynting,B A. 
Gardner Preston. 

Henry Rawlings, M.A. 
R. Stuart Redfern. 
Walter Rynolds, B A, 
William Wynn Robinson. 


_Charles Roper, B.A. 


William H. R)se. 

Adam Rushton. 

Harold Rylett. 

Lawrence Scott. 

W. Rose Shanks. 

John George Slater. 

A. Cobden Smith. 

George Henry Smith. 

G. Vance Smith, B.A., 
Pa.D., DD. : 

H. Bodell Smith. 

W. Rodger Smyth. 

Henry Solly. 

Henry Shaen Solly, M.A. 


_ Robert Spears. 


Thomas P. Spedding. -- 

Francis William Stanley, 

James E. Stead. 

S. Alfred Steinthal. 

William Stephens. 

William Stoddart, B.A. 

Chri:topher J. Street, 
M.A.,-LL.B 

James C. Street. 

Sydney H. Street. 

Frederick Summers, 

A'fred Sutcliffe, B.A. 

W. George Tarrant, B A. 

H. Seaward Tayler, M.A, 

Felix Taylor, B.A. 

James Taylor. 

KE. L. H. Thomas, B.A. 

Samuel Thompson. 

John Toye. 

Charles Travers. 

W. L. Tucker, M.A. 

Ephraim Turland. 

Charles Barnes Upton, 
B.A., B.Se. 

Jouszph Wain. 

John Henry Weatherall, 
B.A. ve 

Philip Henry Wicksteed, 
M.A. 

Edwin John Wilkins. 

D. J. Williams, 

Francis Haydn Williams, 

Jenkia Williams. 

Nestor R. Williams. 

Joseph Wood. 

Alfred Win, Worthing~ 
ton, J.P., B.A., F.S.S, 

John James Wright. 

Isaac Wrigley, B.A, 
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A, NEW ENGLAND SABBATH IN 
1899. 
{ Yarmouthville, Maine, Aug. 15. 

Sir,—Coming Eastwards on Saturday 
last, I called at the rooms of the A.U.A. 
in Boston, and was agreeably surprised to 
meet there the Rev. William 8. Key, 
formerly minister of our church at Boston 
in Old England, but now a resident of 
the city of the same name in America. 
He is spending his summer yacation at a 
summer calnp and school of philosophy 
at Greenacre, on the Piscataqua River, 
the boundary line between the States of 
New Hampshire and Maine; and so the 
pleasure of my countryman’s company 
was added to the attraction promised by 

‘the programme of the two schools—the 
Monsalvat School for the Comparative 
Study of Religion, and the Greenacre 
Lectureships—to induce me to linger for 
a single Sunday on my way Northwards. 
The very names of the places on our 
route called up memories of our old 
home—Boston, Lynn, Cambridge, Beverly, 
Salisbury, Essex, Ipswich, Portsmouth, 
Newburyport, Hampton, York, Rye, 
suggested the English homes of many 
early settlers on the western shores of the 
Atlantic Ocean; while one at least, Salem, 
might cause the cynical Englishman, 
travelling among his kin beyond sea, to 
remark that the Orthodoxy of these early 
New Englanders had extended even to the 
belief in witches, and was cruel enough to 
inspire deeds which equalled in atrocity 
any which were committed in Palestine. 

_We left the train at Portsmouth, a 
dilapidated place, with many fine old 
colonial mansions telling of its former 
importance, when one of its natives, Sir 
William Peppenell, in 1745, led the New 
England volunteers to the conquest of the 
French fortress at Louisbourg. 

A small steam launch took us from the 
now almost deserted harbour up the broad 
Piscataqua River to Greenacre Landing. 
A modern summer hotel, a few old and 
small wooden farmhouses and about thirty 
canvas tents offered simple accommoda- 
tion to the disciples of the various peripa- 
tetic philosophic schools collected here 
for their summer ‘studies; and I soon 
found myself among a company who were 
putting into practice Wordsworth’s ideal 
of plain living and high thinking amid 
singularly beautiful natural surroundings. 
The first meal reminded me of James 
Russell Lowell’s words :— 


The holy supper is kept, indeed, 

In whatso we share with another’s need. 

Not that which we give, but what we share; 

For the gift without the giver is bare. 

Who bestows himself with his alms feeds 
three-—— 

Himself, his hungering neighbour, and me. 


After supper we went to the auditorium, 
which is built of wooden planks, and there 
listened to a vivid description of one of 
our modern American hells, the persecu- 
tion of our fellow citizens of African 
descent by the self-styled “ Gentlemen of 
the South.” The lecturer was a white 
native of Ohio, now on the staff of a 
Boston paper. He has travelled much 
among the negroes of the Southern States, 
and has contributed many clever stories 
of negro life to our periodicals. His 
description of the brutality and the con- 
tempt for American laws and human 
rights shown by the Southern white in 
his dealings with the coloured Americans, 
seemed incredible to those who like my- 


self have seen the negro principally in 
those Northern States, where, like the rest 
of us, he has a fair field and no favour. 
Some seventeen years ago I spent four 
months in New Orleans and then saw 
much of negro life on the sugar planta- 
tions, in domestic service, and on the Mis- 
sissippi wharves, and the relations there 
subsisting between white and coloured 
Americans did not appear to me worse 
than those existing between the American 
and the uneducated Ltalian, Russian, or 
Austrian wage-earner in our factories and 
coal-mines. But late events have proved 
that the subject of a foreign Government 
suspected of murder is safer in our 
Southern States than the native-born 
American citizen who defends the rights 
of the Afro-American. It requires far 
more courage on the part of our Govern- 
ment to defend the rights of our coloured 
fellow citizens south of the Potomac 
than to win cheap and easy victories 
over Spaniards and Filipmos; and_ it 


remains yet to be seen whether President’ 


McKinley and his cabinet have the moral 
courage necessary to fulfil their plain duty 
in this matter, especially in view of the 
fact that they need the Southern vote for 
Mr. McKinley’s re-election to the presi- 
dency. But this is a painful topic for any 
friend of the United States to discuss, and 
I will turn from the dark topic of our 


Saturday night’s discussion to the 
pleasanter features of our Sunday’s 
meditations. 


At 9 a.m, after a night’s rest, either 
under tents or with wide open windows in 
our sleeping-rooms, we assembled under 
cover of an open tent, and listened there 
to a discourse by a New York editor, Mr. 
Brodie Patterson, on the evolution of 
religious thought from the time of the 
Adam and Eve legend to the life of 
Jesus. Mr. Patterson is the leader of a 
band of metaphysical healers who are 
largely represented in the Greenacre 
gatherings. ver since, over forty years 
ago, I read James Martineau’s essay on 
“ Mesmeric Atheism” I have been much 
‘*interrested in the doings and teachings of 
those Who Seek to influence physiological 
processes by psychologic methods ; and in 
those early days, with the aid of a German 
dictionary, I painfully spelled out the 
meaning ofjan essay by Immanuel Kant on 
the art of controlling morbid feelings by 
the exercise of the will-power—but Kant 
did not pretend to cure the ills that flesh 
is heir to in this way. ‘The address, 
delivered without notes, was similar in its 
tone to those which we are accustomed to 
in Unitarian pulpits and college halls, and 
was followed by an interval of silent 
meditation, as in the Quaker meeting- 
house, At 11 a.m. we walked over to the 
Lysekloster pines, the rendezvous of the 
Monsalvat school, and there, sitting on the 
ground under a wide-spreading pine tree, 
we listened to a lecture by Professor 
Nathanael Schmidt, of Cornell University, 
on the poetry and philosophy of the Book 
of Job, The afternoon session, by special 
desire of the farming population in the 
neighbourhood, was devoted to a subject 
more closely connected with their practical 
necessities than the topics which attracted 
the city people to the Piscataqua’s banks, 
and the Rev. E. P. Powell, a member of 
the editorial staff of the Chicago Unity, 
and a practical farmer and fruit-grower, 
lectured to a very large audience in the 
tent on “The Farming of the Twentieth 
Century.” 


Mr. Powell has been long known to the 
readets of our Unitarian papers as a 
preacher in the Third Unitarian Church 
at Chicago and in some Trinitarian pulpits 
in his earlier days. In later life he has 
written much for the periodicals and has 
“gone back to the land.’ The contrast 
which he drew between the farmlife of his 
childhood rousing in my own mind many 
a pleasant image of the milkmaids and 
haymakers of my Yorkshire school days, 
and the bestialisation of American 
farming in later days, when the native 
New England yeomanry were replaced. by 
the most brutal class of imporied labour, 
was more striking than pleasant; but 
having made profits ‘by scientific farming 
in New York State, he painted a good 
time coming when all the resources of 
geology and electricity, &c., shall be 
apphed to agriculture as effectively as art 
and science are now devoted to textile 
industry, when the American man and 
woman shall go back to the land; and 
American agriculture shall no longer be, 
as Liebig stigmatised it, a mere ‘“ Raub- 
cultur”? stealing from Mother-earth all 
her wealth and giving nothing back to 
her, but shall become a vocation employing 
and developing the noblest gifts of man- 
hood and womanhood. 

At supper I met Mr. T. B. Pandian, 
of Madras, who has been lecturing at 
Greenacre on “Social Customs and. 
Missionary Work in India,” and in the 
evening Professor Egbert Morse Chesley, 
of Boston, lectured on ‘ T'he Ideal Philo- 
sophy of Leibnitz.” This Sunday’s pro- 
gramme is a sample of the daily work 
from July 1. to Sept. 2 at Greenacre 
on the Piscataqua, far too much for 
one brain to assimilate, but affording a 


wide field for judicious choice. ‘“ Peace 
on = Marth, ~ <Slabor,’ “° Social “Res 
construction,” ‘Civies,” ‘ Art,” “ Child 
Study,’ ‘ Psychology,” ‘“ Education,” 


‘“‘Pederation of the World,” “ Hygiene,” 
“Music,” “ Nature Study,” “Comparative 
Religion” are all represented here by 
men and women of mark in American life. 

The spirit of the Greenacre lectureships 
is expressed in a quotation from James 
Martineau: “TI look for ultimate Unity, 
not from the world’s coming round to 
me while [I stand still, but from a con- 
verging movement of thought, affecting 
all faithful men, toward a centre of 
repose as yet invisible.” The two months 
spent in the camp by people inspired with 
this idea have been singularly helpfiu in 
their daily living. 

Dr. Lewis G. James, M.A., of Cam- 
bridge, who for many years conducted. 
the Ethical Society in connection with 
the Rey. John Chadwick’s church in 
Brooklyn, N.Y., is the director of the 
Monsalvat School, while Miss Farmer is 
the secretary of the Greenacre Lecture- 
ship. 

Dr. James and his colleagues have 
arranged for a Liberal Religious Congress 
to be held at Boston, Mass., in the coming 
October. In the same month the National 
Conference of Unitarian and _ other 
independent churches is to be held at 
Washington, D.C. 

Early next year the American Unitarian 
Association will celebrate its 75th 
anniversary in Boston, and many dis- 
tinguished European visitors are invited 
to address the meetings. Dr. James and 
his friends are hoping to hold a Liberal 
Religious Congress in England next 
yea”, on the same lines as that Congress 
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which was so successful at Chicago in 1893. 
Invitations have already been sent out for 
a Conference of Scientific Theology to be 
held at Paris during the Exposition of 
1900. 

Could not the Unitarians of Old and 
New England join their forces to try in 
the neighbourhood of Paris an experiment 
as free as that which for six years has been 
carried on at Greenacre in Maine? If we 


supply the money Professor Bonet-Maury 


and his French colleagues might be 
counted on for cordial co-operation; and 
a more intimate knowledge of each other’s 
aims and operations might be obtained by 
the lovers of peace and justice in both 
nations which would be most beneficial to 
them and to humanity. 


JoHN FRETWELL. 


THE NEWCHURCH PARTY AT 
GREAT HUCKLOW. 


On Saturday last, amid rare bustle and 
with mingled feelings of appreciation and 
regret, the members of our party bade 
farewell to this peaceful village, which, for 
a week at any rate, had shown manifold 
signs of busy life. From the night of 
our arrival, on Aug. 19, when, after an 
excellent tea, we turned out of the old 
hall to behold a sunset of unusual 
brilliance, to the time when the whistle 
was blown for packing up, there had not 
been a dull moment. Our numbers ex- 
ceeded those of any previous party that 
has taken the hall in connection with the 
holiday movement promoted by the Man- 
chester District 8.8. Association. To 
meet the needs of eighty-nine people out 
for a week’s holiday is no light task ; but, 
thanks to the efforts of an energetic com- 
mittee, ably seconded by the kind help of 
the people on the spot, the arrangements 
and manner of carrying them out won 
warm expressions of praise. That there 
can be no better centre from which to 
reach some of the best Derbyshire scenery 
than Great Hucklow, is a contention 
supported by our experience. Sunday 
morning was spent in seeking out shady 
nooks or points of vantage intheimmediate 
neighbourhood. The party broke up into 
sections, and became scattered in all direc- 
tions. Here and there for miles might be 
discerned the white dresses and hats of 
some of our party. Some wandered to 
Foolow, Eyam, 'Tideswell, Middleton, and 
even as far as Hathersage. After dinner 
nearly the entire party attended service 
in the Unitarian Chapel, where the some- 
what strange conditions only served to 
make worship more impressive and a 
greater delight. It was noticed that four 
Unitarian ministers were present in the 
pews. On Monday morning, either in 
brakes or on eycles, the whole party set 
out for Chatsworth, taking the road which 
runs through the fine scenery of Middleton 
Dale. To wrench ourselves from the 
attractions of Chatsworth House and 
Park was a difficult matter, but as there 
was a ride of seyen miles before lunch, 
the signal was given, and the cyclists as 
usual at a good pace started in advance 
for Darley Dale.- Having gained admis- 
sion to the well-known Stancliffe grounds, 
either under tents or on the grass we sat 
down to a substantial and much-needed 
repast. At 4.30 the whistle again blew, 
and we set off in high glee for Haddon Hall, 
five miles distant. Grand, old, romantic 
Haddon, in point of interest it proved 


Association, and also the one eng: 


for us a worthy rival of Chatsworth, Even 
yet our day “was not over, for, passing 
through Bakewell, we were fortunate to 
reach Monsal Dale before daylight failed. 
Thus ended a day full of delights and 
the stuff of which sweet memories are 
made. Space forbids to go through the 
programme of subsequent days. Each 
seemed to outdo the previous one in en- 
joyment and interest. Tuesday we de- 
voted to the heights and caves of Castleton, 
some walking and others again using 
brakes’ or cycles. On Wednesday, riding 
brakes and cycling the whole party 
journeyed to Buxton, by way of Miller’s 
Dale, Chee Tor, and Ashwood Dale. In 
order to introduce variety Thursday was a 
home-day, when tea was served in the field 
and the village children invited. Many 
thought the drive to Matlock on Friday, 
in some respects, to be the best of the 
week, but the fact is, that favoured with 
splendid weather and pleasant company, 
and in ‘the midst of such wealth 
of natural beauty it was impossible to 
declare a preference. 

For the instruction of other parties a 
few words may be added as to the cater- 
ing which we undertook to do for our- 
selves. The estimates were made with 
great accuracy. Among other things we 
used 162 21b. loaves of bread; 64 2 lb. 
loaves of sweet-bread; 125 lbs. of beef 
and mutton; 55 lbs. of ham; 18 lbs. of 
tongue ; 36 lbs. of butter; 6 lbs. of coffee; 
5 lbs. of tea; 46 lbs. of sugar; 40 gallons 
of milk; and 43 doz. of lemonade, -hop 
bitters, &c. - 

The following is the scale of charges 
for board and lodgings :—Aged 17 and 
over, 15s,; 16, 18s.; 15, 11s.; 14, 10s.; 
18,0 98.¢- 12) “Ss.27 1 s2s6d. 310 -and 
under, 7s. Of the total number, twenty- 
eight slept in the hall and the remaining 
sixty-one at seventeen houses in Great 
Hucklow, Windmill, and  Grindlow. 
There were seventy-seven who took their 
meals regularly.in the hall, and twelve 
who boarded out. A word of praise is 
due to the maids recommended by the 


the village. All three worked hard and 
never complained. If our experience 
goes for anything, the establishment of a 
permanent holiday home at Great Huck- 
low would be a great boon to the schools 
in the Manchester district, and I have 
written the more fully in the hope that 
the Rey. Charles Peach and those who 
are with him in this movement may 
receive most enthusiastic support. For 
ourselves the value of the holiday spent 
there, not only as a means of physical 
health, but also of social pleasures, and 
spiritual renewing is not to be calculated. 
New friendships were formed and old ones 
cemented, and ag in the old chapel we 
joined in common worship, or late at 
night when a deep hush was upon all 
things and the moon was clear we sang 
together such hymns as “ Nearer my God 
to Thee,’ ‘‘ Before Jehovah’s awful 
Throne,” “Children of the Heavenly 
King,” “I think when I read the sweet 
story of old,” &c., it did, indeed, seem 
that a holiday like this was able to 
strengthen faith and bind the heart closer 
to God, J.J.S. 


TovaH we should be thankful for good 
houses, there is, after all, no bouse like 
God’s out-of-doors,—Robert Louis Steven- 
80N, 


NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES. 
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[Notices and Reports for this Department should 
be as brief as possible, and be sent in by Thursday 
Morning.) 

te 

Barnard Castie.—Sunday last was a special day 
at this place owing to the visit of Miss Sharpe, of 
London. This lady has been on a tour of visitation 
to some of those weaker churches which the late 
Mr. Spears endeavoured to keep open for Unitarian 
worship. And the Free Christian Church, Barnard 
Castle, being one of them, Miss Sharpe went to see 
for herself what was being done, and what are the 
prospects for the future. The Rev, H. Bodell 
Smith was the preacher for the day, and there were 
much larger congregations than usual. At the 
close of his sermon in the morning on ‘“‘ The Gate 
of Heaven,” Miss Sharpe addressed a few words of 
kindly encouragement to the congregation, and also 
after the evening discourse, which was on the sub- 
ject: ‘Was Corist a Unitarian”? Mr. Charles 
Bell, of Redcar, to whose services as a lay-preacher 
our church at Barnard Castle owes much more than 
can be estimated, was also present during the whole 
of the day’s proceedings. He acted as chairman for 
an open-air meeting which was held in Thorngate 
in the afternoon, he and the Rev. H. Bodell Smith 
giving addresses and inviting hearers to come to the 
evening service. The evening attendance was the 
largest in numbers that has been in the place for a 
considerable time. A short conference was held at 
the close, to which all remained, when Mr. Bell 
moved; ‘“‘ That we extend a hearty welcome to Miss 
Sharpe on the occasion of her visit to Barnard 
Castle, thanking her for the kind and generous 
interest she has taken and is taking in the welfare 
of this Unitarian church and struggling Unitarian 
churches in other parts of the country.” This Mr, 
Bell did in a powerful and effective address ; it was 
seconded by Mr. Ambrose Morton in very appro- 
priate and appreciative terms; adopted by the 
meeting, and Miss Sharpe responded. Quite a 
revival of interest was manifested in the day’s ser- 
vices, Several strangers were present, and Miss 
Sharpe considered there was good reason for encou- 
ragement in the work at Barnard Castle, 

Bootle.—On Sunday last, on his return from a 
holiday, the Rey. H. W. Hawkes found in the vestry 
of the Free Church a rich silk pulpit gown, which 
had been subscribed for by a large number of his 
congregation as a mark of their affection. No 
formal presentation was made, so before commen- 
cing his sermon Mr. Hawkes briefly thanked his 
friends for their great kindness, assuring them that 
he did not need any gift to convince him of their 
love. The secret had been well kept, so that no 
whisper of their intention had reached him before 
the very day. There was a good congregation, Mr. 
Hawkes is now resuming full work after being for 
nearly two years, more or less, invalided with a 
congested throat. For the last twelve mouths the 
Rev. D. Davis has most acceptably shared the work 
of the church, winning respect and friendship on 
all hands, SS : 

Brighton (Resignation’.—The Rev. A. Food 
having been advised that it is absolutely necessary 
he should winter abroad, has resigned the pulpit of 
the Free Christian Church, New-road. The con- 
gregation have been naturally very unwilling to 
accept if, and unanimously resolved to ask Mr. 
Hood to réconsider it with a view to his resuming 
his ministry next summer. He has, however, been 
unable to alter his decision, as in the opinion of his 
medical advisers it is very uncertain when he will 
again be able to winter in England. His ministry 
of nearly thirteen years will therefore terminate in 
October, to the regret of his congregation and that 
of his fellow-workers in the various social move- 
ments with which he has identified himself. 

Ilkeston.—The annual choir excursion took place 
on Saturday last to Cleethorpes and Grimsby. On 
the Saturday previous the school and chapel com- 
bined in a party held at Little Hallam, There was 
a good number of people present, the result being 
the handing over of a nice little sum towards 
chapel expenses. The choir festival was held on 
Sunday, July 30, Special music was rendered by 
the choir, who were assisted by Mr. and Miss Say- 
well, of Nottingham, and a band under the con- 
ductorship of the organist, Mr. A. E, Draper. 
Sunday-schvol anniversary sermons were preached 
by the Rev. W. Lindsay, of Christ Church, Not- 
tingham. There was a large congregation in the 
evening, including the Mayor and members of the 
Town Council, the collection being considerably 
larger than last. year’s. The appeal made for 
assistance towards clearing off the debt that re- 
mains from the alterations to the chapel has met 
with generous response, but there is still needed 
between thirty and forty pounds to complete the 
payment, — 
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TRANSFIGURATION, 


A wire within this life—a world unseen 
Floats softly by me, soothing my unrest; 

And mystic voices pass the void between, 
And call me to the Islands of the Blest. 


I pass. Transfigured. in the realms of love, 
I am at one with Him who reigneth 
there ; 
My raiment gloweth white as snow ; I move 
In harmony with all the good and fair. 
H. Harroip Jounson, 


OuUR CALENDAR. 


em 


SUNDAY, SrpremeBer 3, 
—————= 


RS Itis requested that notice of any alteration 
in the Calendar be sent to the Publisher not 
later than Thursday Afternoon. 


Bermondsey, Fort-road, Upper Grange-road, 11 a.m. 
- and 7 p.M., Rev. HAROLD RYLETT, 
Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
11 a.m. and 7 p.M., Rev. FrepERIO ALLEN. 
Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 
11 a.M. and 7 p.m., Rev. T. W. FRECKLETON. 

Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-rd., West 
Croydon,114.m. and 7 p.M., Rey. J. Pace Hoprrs, 

Deptford, Church-street, 6.30 p.m., Mr. A, J. 

2 Crarke. No Morning Service. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting-hill-gate, 11 a.m. 
and 7 P.M., Rey. F. K. FREEsTOoN, 

Forest-gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 
11 a.m. and 6 30 P.M., Rev. H. Woops Perris, 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham-place, 
11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev, Henry Austin, of 
Cirencester. ; 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 a.m. and 
7 P.M., Rev. Epaar Dapiyn. 

Highgate Hil], Unitarian Christian Church, 11 .m, 
and 7 p.M., Mr. K. G. Nazarain, 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 a.m. and 
7 P.M., Rev. G.“‘DAwes Hroxs, M.A., Ph.D. 
Kentish Town, Free Christian Church Clarence- 

road, 11 a.m. and 7 P.m., Mr. JAMES COOPER. 
Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rey. J, E. 
STRONGE. 
Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High-street, 
11 a.M. and 7 P.M., Rev. W. C. Popg. 
Little Portland-street Chapel, near Oxford-circus. 
11.15 a.m. and 7 p.M., Rev. H. Raw inas, M.A. 
Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal Green 
7 p.M., Mr. E. C. SarHIn. . 
Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 4.M. and 6.20 P.M., Rev. 
G. CartEr. 5 
Plumstead, Common-road Unitarian Church, 11 4.m, 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. L. JENKINS JONES. 
Richmond Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15 a.m, 
and 7 p.M., Rev. JAMES Brack. 
Stepney-Green, College Chapel, 11 a.M,and 7 P.M., 
Mr, Luckina TAVENER. Morning, “God our 
Reward.” Evening, “The Kingdom of God.” 
Stoke Newington, The Green, 11.15 a.m. 
Stratford, West Ham-lane Unitarian Church, 11 a.m., 
Rev. J. Toye, and 6.30 p.m., Mr, T, KLLrorr. 
Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church, East-hill, 
11 a.M. and 7 p.m., Mr. EpwarbD CaPLeTon. 
Wood Green, Unity Hall, 11 a.m. and 7 P.m,, Rev. 
Dr, Mummery, 


ooo 
PROVINCIAL, 


Barn, Trim-street Chapel, 11 a.m. and 6.30 p.M., 
~ Rev. F. W. STanLey, 

BeprorD, Library (side room), 
weeks. 

Brruincuam, Church of the Messiah, 11 4.m. and 
6.30 p.m., Rev. L. P. Jacks, M.A. 

Bfackroon, Banks-street, North Shore, 10.45 a.m. 
and 6.30 p.M., Rev. W. BINNS. 

BracKrooL, Unitarian Lay Church, Masonic Hall, 
Waterloo-road, South Shore, 6.30 P.M. 

Boortte, Free Church, Stanley-road, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 p.M., Rev. H. W. Hawkes. 

BournemovutH, Unitarian Church, West-hill-road, 
11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. C. C. Coz. 

Briauton, Christ Church (Free Christian), New-road, 
North-street, 11 a.m. and 7P.M., Rev. A. Hoop, 

Buxton Hartington-road Church, 11 a.m, and 

7 pM., Rev. GEORGE STREET. 

CANTERBURY, Blackfriars, 11 4.M. 

Deat and WaLMER Free Christian Church, High- 
st.,114.M.and 6,30 P.M., Rev. T. SHAKESPEARE. 

Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 a.M, 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. S. Burrows, 

EastBourne, Lismore-road, Terminus-road, 11 a.m, 
and 6,30 p.M., Rev. G@. St. Cram, Cycles may 
be housed during service, ; 


Closed for a few 


GUILDFORD, Ward-street. Church, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 p.m., Mr, E, S. Lana Buckanp. 

HorsHam, Free Christian Church Worthing-road, 
1] a.m. and 6.30 p.m. 

Lerps, Mill Hill, 10.45 a.m. and 6.30 p.m. 
Liscarp, The New Schoolroom, Manor-road, 11° a.m. 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. J. M. Luoyp THomas, — 
LiveRroot, Hope-street Church, 11 a.m , Rev. R. A. 
ARMSTRONG, and 6,30 p.M., Rey. A. CoBDEN 

SMITH. 

Lrverroon, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 p.m, Rev. W. J. Jupp. 

LiverPoon, Ullet-road, Sefton Park, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 p.m., Rev, ALEXANDER Gorpon. 

MancuesteR, Sale, 11 a.m. and 6,30 p.m, Rey. 
J. Forrest, : 

MANCHESTER, Strangeways, 10.30 a.m. and 6.30. P.M. 

MARGATE, Forester’s Hall (Side Entrance), Union- 
crescent, 11 a.m., Rev. A. J. Marcuant. Cycles 
may be housed during service. 

OxrorD, Manchester College, 11.80 a.m., Rey. 
C. B. Upton, B.A., B.Sc. 

PoRTSMOUTH, General Baptist Chapel, St. Thomas- 
street, 6.45 p.M.,Mr. THomas Bonb. 

PortsmMoutH, High-street Chapel, 11 a.m and 
6.45 p.m., Mr. G@. Cosens Prior. 

RamsaatTE, Assembly Rooms, High-street, 6.30 P.M., 
Rev. A. J. Marcuant, Cycles may be housed 
during service. 

Reapina, Unitarian Free Church, London-road, 
11.15 a.M.and 6.30 P.m.,Rev.E.A. Voysry,B.A, 

ScaRBOROUGH, Westborough, 10.45 a.m. and 7 P.M., 
Rey. P. H. Wicxstnep, M.A. 

Souruport, Portland-street Church, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 P.M, : 

Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 p.M., Rev, A. E. O'Connor. 

TUNBRIDGE WELLS, Mechanics’ Institute, Dudley- 
road, 11 a.M. and 6.30 P.m., Mr, E, Ll, MacBetH 
Bain. 

YorK,St. Saviourgate Chapel, 11 a.m. and 6.30 P.M., 
Rev. W, Reynoxps, B.A., of Manchester. 


et 


Carr Town, Free Protestant Unitarian Church, 
Hout-street, 6.30 p.m., Rev. R. BALMFORTH 


OSTAL MISSION . RELIGIOUS 
CONFERENCE NEXT SUNDAY AFTER- 
NOON at COLLEGE CHAPEL, STEPNEY- 
GREEN, at Five o’clock. “The Practical Test for 
Religious Truth.” Opened by Mr. WiLtiam 
Morris. Tea at Sixo’clock, All welcome. 


ULPIT SUPPLY.— The Rev. W. 

STODDART, B.A., isat LIBERTY to take 

occasional Sunday duty.—30, West Bank, Stamford- 
hill, London, N. 


AGA et PULPIT at Preston 
is VACANT, 


BIRTHS. 
Davis—On August 27th, at 6, Gorst-road, Wands- 
worth Common, 8.W., the wife of the Rev. 
V. D. Davis, of a daughter. 


DEATHS. 

AusrEY—On the 26th of August, at Ffrwd Vale, 
Neath, Agnes Aubrey, of Walter-terrace, 
Swansea, aged 76. 

Lawrorp—On August 30th, at Llandridod, South 
Wales, very suddenly, Frances Ilizabeth 


Lawford, aged 67, widow of the late George 
Lawford, of Nightingale-lane, and daughter of 
the late Charles Bischoff. 

Macr—On August 25th, in her 90th year, Mrs. 
Mace, of Tenterden. 


Goary anv Residence, 


—— 


FEW young people received in 

PLEASANT HOME near Victoria, Terms 
moderate.—Mrs. Ropert Turner, 94, Grosyenor- 
road, S.W. 


OARD and RESIDENCE, South of 


England, Healthy neighbourhood. Home 
comforts, Seven miles from Brighton, near South 
Downs. Station Hassocks (on main line L.B.S,C.).— 
Miss Rowianp, Gothic House, Hurstpierpoint. 


Bye —Elvaston, West 
Clif, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT, 
Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the High- 
cliffe Hotel, 50 rooms. Full-sized billiard table. 
Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff Promenade. 
Due south. Near Unitarian Church.—Mr, and 
Mrs. Pococx. 


OURNEMOUTH.—Most comfortable 
private BOARDING-HOUSE ; close to sea ; 
sheltered among the Pines ; south aspect. Billiard- 
room (full-sized table). Terms moderate.—Address, 
Miss CHaLDEcOTT, Stirling House, Manor-road. 


| AE oan BOARDING 
ESTABLISHMENT, near sea and lawns ; 
large pleasant rooms; bath and smoke rooms, 
Terms moderate.—Miss SILLIFanT, 11, Rochester- 
gardens, Hove. 


N ISS MARSDEN would receive two 
or three BOARDERS for winter months, 
Warm bracing climate.—St. Pair, Manche, 


T. LEONARDS.—<‘ Crantock,” 59, 
Warrior-square. First-class BOARD and 
RESIDENCE, newly furnished and redecorated. 
Sea View, excellent cuisine, billiard room, sanitary 
certificate.—Mr. and Mrs. S1pNEY P. Porter, 


WEST CENTRAL HOTEL 


Proprietor, 


FREDERIC SMITH. 


This first-class Hotel, conducted on strictly Temper 
ance principles, is commended by the Rev. ©. Aked, 
Liverpool ; Rev. Rowland Hill, Bedford ; Rev. G@. Vance 
Smith, D.D., Bowden, Cheshire; Rev. J. C. Street, 
Birmingham ; Rev. Charles A. Berry, D.D., Wolver- 
hampton ; Rev. Charles Garrett, Liverpool ; Rey. Canon 
Howell, Wrexham ; Rey. A. B. Grosart, LL.D., Black- 
burn ; Dr. Norman Kerr, London, &c. Central, Quiet, 
Exceptionally Clean, Moderate in Charges. Spacious 
Coffee Rooms, Visitors’ Drawing Rooms, Baths, &c. 
Breakfast or Tea, 1s. 3d. to 2s. Rooms, ls. 6d. to 2s. 6d. 
Service, 9d. Printed Tariff on Application. 


75, 77, 79, 97, 99, 101, 103, 105, 
SOUTHAMPTON ROW, RUSSELL SQ., LONDON. 


{pee wishes to meet with educated 

girl, about 18, to assist her in HOUSEHOLD 
DUTIES. No servants, but charwoman for heavy 
work. £15 to commence. Will be as member of 
family.—Apply to Miss Barnarp, Bartlow, Leck« 
hampton, near Cheltenham, 


m4 


Correspondents are requested to note that 
to be sure of insertion the same week, news 
must reach the Office by the first post on 
Thursuay at latest, and the earlier in the 
week the better, 
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Schools, ete. 


—-___. 


ANCHESTER COLLEGE, 


OXFORD. 


“The College adheres to its original principle of 
freely imparting Theological knowledge without 
insisting upon the adoption of particular Theological 


doctrines.” 


“SESSION 1899-1900.—TEACHING STAFF. 


Rev. J. Drummonp, M.A., LL.D, D.Litt., Principal. 


Rey. CuarLes Barnes Upton, B.A, B.Sc. 
Rev. W. E. Appis, M.A. 

Rey. J. Epwin Opcers, M.A. 
Rev. J. Esttin Carpenter, M.A, 
Rey. CHARLES Hargrove, M.A, 
Rey. Txos, Pirk 

Rev. W. CopetanpD Bowle 
Professor N. P. GinMan 
Professor J. H. Murruranp, M.A 


Tate Lecturers, 


For particulars as to Lectures and Bursaries for 
Students for the Ministry, apply to the Principat, 


or to one of the undersigned. 
H, ENFIELD DOWSON, 
Gee Cross, near Manchester ; 
A. H. WORTHINGTON, 
1,-St, James’ seaman Manchester. 


Secs, 


: Hibbert Lecturers. 


\ Dunkin Lecturers. 


VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LIVER- 


POOL, 


HALL OF RESIDENCE FOR WOMEN 
STUDENTS, 163, EDGE LANE. 


Warden—Miss DOROTHEA PEASE. 


Fees for Board and Residence, £40 to £55 a 


Session (Three Terms). 
For full particulars, apply to the WaRDEN. 


HANNING HOUSE, HIGHGATE, 


HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
AND BOARDING SCHOOL. 
For the daughters of Unitarian Ministers and 
others. 

London Matriculation, English, Latin, French, 
German, Mathematics, Science, Elocution, Greek, 
Drawing, Class Singing, Dressmaking, Cookery, 
Calisthenics, Playground, Swings, Cricket, Garden, 

Outside Sanatorium, Laundry at home. 

Outside Examiner, 
Fees per Term : 

Boarders, £10 183. 6d. or with Music, £12 5s, 
Extras: Violin, Solo Singing, Painting, £2 2a. 
Shorthand, Dancing, 103s. 6d. 

Day scholars, 3 to 5 guineas, with Music extra, 
Kindergarten, 2 to 24 guineas. 
Manager—-Miss MATILDA SHARPE. 
NEXT TERM begins WEDNESDAY, Sept 13. 


DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOT, FOR 
GIRLS (Limrrep), BIRMINGHAM, 


ESTABLISHED 1876, 


Heap Mistress:—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG 
(Girton College, Cambridge ; Medieval and Modern 
Languages Tripos. For. three years Student of 
Languages and Continental Methods of Teaching in 
Germany and France). 


BOARDING HOUSE: 
THORNE HILL, AUGUSTUS ROAD, 
EDGBASTON. 

Pleasant Situation ; Electric Light, Large Garden. 
Sanitary arrangements certified by J. E. Wilcox, 
Esq., A.M.I.C.E. 

Heuse Mistress—Miss WEtxrs. 
Presidsnt—Miss S. E. Wetts, B.A. 
Assistant House Mistress— Miss Ke CuampEns, M.A. 


ASLEMERE, SURREY. 
PRIVATE COLLEGIATE EDUCATION. 
Rev. G. B. STALLWORTAY (Formerly English 
and Mathematical Master at Belgrave College, 
Pimlico, and other London Schools), receives sons 
of gentlemen for General or Special Tuition. Pre- 
paration for Examinations. Boys or Young Men 
from Abroad will find a good home. House, 
‘‘Hillerest,” stands in two acres, 550 ft. above sea- 
level, on Sandstone ridge, overlooking railway 
valley. Gorse and heather neighbourhood. 
Interview by appointment. Letters, till Michael- 
mas, c/o Rev. ALFRED Kiunt, M.R.A-S., “ Thors- 
hill,” Hindhead, Surrey. 


Schnell: ete, 


—— 


IGH, SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
SOUTH MARINE TERRACE, 
ABERYSTWITH. 


Mrs. MARLES THOMAS. 

Pupils most successfully prepared for Public 
Examinations. Scholarships have been obtained 
at the University Colleges. Special attention paid 
to the physical side of education, Gymnasium. 
Swedish drill. 


a TILTON LODGE SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS 5, EATON PLACE, BRIGHTON, 


PRINCIPAL 


Mrs. bE WASGINDT. 

Miss FOX, B.A. (London). 

Miss pe WASGINDT, 
(Frankfort Conservatoire), 

Careful Home Training. Special attention to 
Conversational French and German. Pupils pre- 
pared for Oxford and Cambridge Local Examina- 
tions. 


PRINCIPAL 2 
EncLisH TEACHER ... 
VIOLIN AND PIANO 


Ae LAWN, DISS, NORFOLK. 

Mrs. LAWSON, assiste1 by fully qualified Eng- 
lish and French Governesses, receives a limited 
number of Young Ladies as Resident and Daily 
Pupils. 

Individual Tuition, given in addition to the work 
done in class, is a special feature, there being a 
sufficient number of experienced teachers to secure 
for each pupil the necessary attention. 

There is a good garden, with tennis lawn, and 
great attention is paid to out-of-school engagements. 

The domestic arrangements are those of a private 
family ; combining, with the discipline of a well- 
regulated school, the freedom and: moral influences 
which are peculiar to home life. 

The ordinary Course of Study includes French, 
Music, Singing, Science, and the usual English 
subjects, 

The school year is divided into three nearly equal 
terms, which begin about January 21st, May Ist, 
and September 20th respectively, 

Fees are payable in advance, and a term’s notice 
or fees required before the removal of a Pupil. 

TncLusivE Frrs.—Boarders: For Pupils under 
twelve years of age, 40 guineas per annum; for 
Pupils above twelve years of age, 50 guineas per 
annum, 


s 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
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SourHampron Burnpinas, Cuancery Lang, LONDON. 
TWO AND A-HALF PER CENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 
TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS 
of minimum monthly balance, when not drawn 
below £100. 
STOCKS, SHARES, 
chased and sold. 


and ANNUITIES pur- 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 
For the encouragement of Thrift, the Bank re- 
ceives small sums on deposit, and allows Interest 
Monthly on each completed £1, 


IRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY, 
HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR 
TWO QUINEAS PER MONTH. 
IRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY, 
HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 
FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH. 
The BIRKBECK ALMANAC, Post free on 
application. 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


FREDK. LONG & SON, 


AUCTIONEERS, SURVEYORS, HOUSE & LAND AGENTS 
4, Adelaide Place, London Bridge, E.C. 


Rents Collected, and the entire management of 
Property in any part of London or Suburbs under- 
taken. Valuations for Probate, &c, 


(2% a lady recommend a thoroughly 

trustworthy girl of 18 or 20 as GENERAL 
SERVANT in small household. Wanted at once. 
Wages £15 to begin.—Mrs, JosepH H, WICKSTEED, 
Padiham, Lancashire, 


THE ETHICAL WORLD. 
Epirrp spy DR. STANTON COIT and 
J. A. HOBSON, M.A. 


Articles on Important Sucial Questions, Education 
&c, from a purely ethical standpoint, 
Children’s Page. 


TWOFENCE WEEKLY. 
Office: 17, Johnson’s-court, Fleet-st., London, E.C. 


OP'E-STREET CHURCH, 
LIVERPOOL, 
(Minister, R. A. ARMsrRoNG, B.A.) 


JUBILEE CELEBRATION, 


GRAND BAZAAR, Dee, 14th, 15th, and 16th, 
1899, in the SCHOOL OF MUSIC, UPPER 
PARLIAMENT-STREET, to provide Funds for 
the maintenance of the fabric «f the beautiful 
Church erected during the Ministry of Dr. 
Martineau, and the furnishing of the new Church 
Hall, the Jubilee Gift of W. B. Bowring, E:q., J P. 

Donations of Money and Goods thankfully re- 
ceived by Mr. IF’. Roxinson, 165, Canning-street 
(Chairman), and Mr, Jos. H. Burrovuaus, 41, 
Rodney-street, or Mr. and Mrs. HAROLD CovENTRY 
Lane@patez, Hunter’s-lane, Wavertree (Secretaries), 
Liverpool. 


(1HAPED 


LANE 
BRADFORD. 


CHAPEL, 


A GRAND BAZAAR will be held in the 
CHANNING HALL, adjoining the Chapel, on 
OCTOBER 19th, 20th, and 21st, 1899, to raise 
£500 for the clearing off of the Debt on the New 
Schools, the purchase of a new Heating Apparatus, 
the Renovation of the Chapel, and other purposes. 
The total cost of the scheme will be at least 
£2,000, towards which nearly £1,500 has already 
been raised, 
The Bazaar will be opened on the three days 
respectively by Mr. Cuantes W. Jonsgs, J.P., Presi- 
dent of the British and Foreign Unitarian Associa- 
tion; the Right Hon, Lady O'Haaan, and Sir 
James Kirson, Bart., M.P. 
Donations of Goods and Money will be gratefully 
received and acknowledged by the— 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Tux jubilee of Hope-street Church, Liver- 
pool, is to be celebrated on Wednesday 


and Thursday, Oct. 18 and 19. The 
original chapel of the congregation was in 


-Key-street, and was licensed as a meeting-— 


house of Protestant Dissenters on 
Nov. 24, 1707.° On Sept. 11, 1791, Para- 
dise-street Chapel was opened, where in 
1832 the Rev. James Martineau, having 
removed from Dublin, entered on his 
Liverpool ministry. On May 9, 1848, the 
foundation-stone of the new Hope-street 
Church was laid by Mr. Thomas Bolton, 
chairman of the congregation, and on 
Thursday afternoon, Oct. 18, 1849, the 
church was opened, the preacher being the 
Rev. Thomas Madge, of Hssex-street 
Chapel, London, On the following Sun- 
day, Oct. 21, the services were conducted 
by the Rey. James Martineau and the 
Rey. Charles Wicksteed, of Mill Hill 
Chapel, Leeds. On the Wednesday after- 
noon of the jubilee celebrations the new 
Congregational Hall will be opened by Mr. 
William B. Bowring, and presented as his 
jubilee gift to the ‘congregation. In the 
evening service will be held in the church, 
conducted by the Rev. R. A. Armstrong, 
and a sermon will be preached by the Rev. 
Charles Hargrove, of Mill Hill Chapel, 
Leeds. On the following Thursday even- 
ing a soirée will be held at St. George’s 
Hall. 

Tue International Arbitration Associa- 
tion have issued their first ‘Concord 
Special,” consisting of a History of the 
Peace Conference at The Hague, dedicated 
by permission to Baron Pauncefote of 
Preston, the first British Delegate. The 
history, which is issued from the office of 
the Association, 40, Outer Temple, at 
6d. net, opens with an exukerant chapter 
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by the editor, Mr. G. H. Perris, on “The 
Good ‘ Dream’ comes true at last.’’ Then 
follow Impressions of the Conference, 
contributed to Concord by Mr. Felix 
Moscheles, Mr..W. T. Stead, and the 
Editor, and the remaining seventy-one 
pages of the pamphlet contain a complete 
chronicle of the proceedings, from the 
issue of the ‘Tsar’s original Rescript, 
Aug. 24, 1898, to the final session of the 
Conference, July 29 of the present year. 
Full particulars as to proposals and the 
final decisions of the Conference, especially 
in the matter of Arbitration, are given. 
The history is an invaluable record, which 
should be preserved by all friends of 
peace. 


Dr. Karn von WeErzsacKxer, who died 
at Tiibingen on Aug. 13, was one of the 
chief of the liberal theologians of Ger- 
many. Born in 1822 at Oehringen, near 


| Heibronn, he studied at the University 


which was to be the scene of his life work, 
and at Berlin, and in 1847 became privat 
docent at Tiibingen. Fourteen years later 
he succeeded Baur in his professorship, 
havine already become editor of the 
Juhrbiicher fiir Deutsche Theologie, v1 post 
which he held for twenty-two years. In 
1875 he published a new translation of 
the New Testament, the Old ‘Testament 
being at the same time issued by Dr. 
EK. Kautzsch. The years 1886-89 saw the 
issue of his great work, Das Apostolische 
Zeitalter. Weizsacker was not only a 
liberal theologian, carrying out the fearless 
principles of research, which he had learut 
asa pupil of Baur’s, he was an ardent 
politician, and with strong popular sym- 
pathies on the liberal side exercised a wide 
influence. 

We are glad to notice in a recent issue 
of Der Protestant, a liberal Evangelical 
weekly, published in Berlin, advocating a 
consistent Protestantism of free inquiry, 
a translation of the article contributed 
by the Rev. C. Roper to these columns, 
describing the interesting experiment of a 
reformed “public- -house being made by the 
Rey. Sidney Street in Manchester. The 
same issue of Der Protestant notices a 
German translation of a second series of 
sermons by Robertson of Brighton, a first 
series having been issued in 1890, with a 
preface by Professor Harnack. 


Tue second “ Summer School” organised 
by members of the Society of Friends is 
meeting in Birmingham this week, the 
first having been held at Scarborough two 
years ago. Over six hundred tickets of 
full membership have been taken, and a 
most admirabie programme of lectures has 
been provided. Writing of this move- 
ment, the British Friend says that the 
prejudice it at first awakened in the 


Society is being happily overcome. “ It 
is seen more clearly that such agencies 
as a Summer School do not mean the 
setting up of intellectual study above 
spiritual insight, but rather the endeavour 
to learn how to dedicate to the service 
of God, of the Society, and of humanity, 
all the powers with which we have been 
endowed. We cannot worthily do the 
work which God has given us while we 
are starving our minds, or refusing to 
hear the “many things” which our Lord 
has yet to say to us. That our hearts 
may be full it is not needful that our 
heads should be empty. The programme 
itself, and the names which appear upon 
it, are guarantee enough that the true 
aims of life—the absolute necessity of 
personal experience and illumination in 
the things of God—the need of a higher 
morality and a more living devotedness to 
Christ and humanity—will not be over- 
looked, bué will be put in their place, as 
that to which all intellectual learning is 
subordinate.” 

Tue present meetings in Birmingham 
recall to our mind a most interesting 
volume, published two years ago, ‘ Hehous 
from Scarborough Summer School,” in 
which were collected some of the most 
valuable papers read in the school, showing 
the quality of the work done and the 
spirit which pervaded what was felt to be 
a remarkable and most stimulating 
gathering. There are papers on various 
aspects of Bible teaching, three addresses 
on “TIuspiration” by Dr. Thomas H. 
Hodelin, Anne W. Richardson, B.A., and 
William C. Braithwaite, LL.B., B.A.; and 
the volume concludes with three papers 
by John 8. Rowntree on “ The Place of the 
Society of Friends in the Religious Life 
of England,” dealing with (i.) Friends in 
the Seventeenth Century, (a.) ‘The 
Attitude of Friends towards Language 
and Religious Liberty, (1.) The Present 
Position of Friends in Hnglish Society. 
Their attitude towards Philanthropy. 
The papers are still fresh with living 
interest. (Headley Bros. 2s. 6d. net.) 


Tue Bishop of Rochester has addressed 
a very judicious letter to those of his 
clergy who, as using incense in their 
churches, are directly affected by the recent 
decision of the Archbishop. The full text 
of the letter appears in this week’s Guar- 
dian, from which we take the following 
passage :— 


I confidently hope to find that, however 
reluctantly, you forestall me in the opinion 
that the only right and loyal course for the 
clergy and the congregations concerned is 
to obey, and to be forward to obey, this 
grave and deliberate ruling by the highest 
authorities in our Church, and the admoni- 
tion or wish by which that ruling is accom- 
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panied. I use intentionally the word 
** obey,’’ not because this isa legal judg- 
ment, for the Archbishops themselves tell 
us otherwise; nor because it carries with it 
any directly coercive authority, for f sup- 


nose that it does not; but because I am 
(oxme at the matter irom wie siae o1 we 


honest and dutiful conscience of the faithful 
Churchman. Such conscience, recognising 
the presence of the substance of real autho- 
rity will, I believe, see in the lack of com- 
pulsory power only an additional reason for 
the ready tender of obedience. No doubt it 
will be to you an unwelcome and irksome 
duty. But duty carries with it its own com- 
pensations. Anxious responsibility disap- 
pears when duty becomes plain, and the real 
strength of any case is inereased and dis- 
played by discipline and duty. But close 
behind duty in this case lie two other 
reasons: the first, prudence, which isa part 
of duty ; and the other, charity. There is 
great need at the present moment for some 
plain and striking sign that that part of the 
Church to which you belong is ready to 
make sacrifices for obedience’ sake and 
unity’s sake. For some such sign of real 
dutifulness the moral senses of the country, 
puzzled by our ecclesiastical confusions, 
has been looking ; and some such sign you 
have, I think, desired to give. To give it 
is an act of charity, because it will reassure 
and draw together many anxious and dis- 
quieted hearts. 


As to the Act of Uniformity and 
possible Disestablishment, as a result of 
the present controversies, Dr. Talbot 
further writes :— 


We have always known that we lived 
under Acts of Uniformity. We have known 
that in the vicissitudes of revolutionary 
times in Church and State we could not 
produce for every detail, every moment, 
exact and satisfactory eeclesiastical sane- 
tion. What we have felt was that in the 
main the Church did aecept the changes ; 
and that the present settlement, that of 
1662, when the Convocation revised the 
Prayer-book and presented it to Parliament 
to be enforced by the Act of Uniformity, 
has her explicit authority. But we must not 
forget that the Act of Uniformity does 
represent treaty terms and a common 
standard as between different opinions 
within the Church. The Arcbbishep’s strong 
sense of justice makes him feel this, and I 
would venture (writing without autbority) 
to say that this more than Parliamentary 
authority in itself is what really appeals to 
hismind. The State connection may hamper 
us for a time ; whether orno we should keep 
it or break it is a question of enormous 
importance, which must be slowly and care- 
fully decided partly (under God’s guidance) 
by what is sometimes usefully called the 
logie of events; but it is only nervous and 
short-sighted counsel which makes a bug- 
bear of that connection at every step. 


Tue Bishops of Salisbury and Lincoln, 
have also written to those of their clergy 
concerned, counselling ready obedience and 
a spirit of forbearance and conciliation. 
Dean Hole, of Rochester, has written to 
Lord Halifax, apropos of bis address to the 
lay members of the English Church Union, 
announcing his withdrawal from the 
Union, on the ground, to quote the words 
of the letter, that “you have lost a great 
opportunity for the promotion of order 
and peace by advising the lay members to 
‘stand by and help those priests who may 
feel that they must resist the officers of 
the Church,’ which simply means that the 
laity must obey, but that the clergy may 
disobey, those who are set over them in the 
Lord; that the soldiers must follow the 
captains, but that the captains mvy follow 
their own imaginations,” 


Tur current number of the Free 
Church Chronicle refers to a candid and 
courteous review of the new Free Church 
Catechism which appeared in the Guardian 
of Aug. 9. The review says that Church- 
wan xeill vaangnica tha Catechism as “a 
strong reinforcement in their battle for 
dogmatic truth,” and that it “represents 
a further step towards the triumph of the 
contention that the security of the faith 
in our time demands of all bodies of 
Christians a stronger enforcement of 
definite and formulated doctrine.” 


The Guardian recognises that the opposi- 
tion between the High Anglican doctrine 
of the Church, ministry, and sacraments, 
and the doctrine on the same subjects 
expounded in the Free Church Catechism, 
is irreconcilerble. We are glad that our 
contemporary is sofrank. Nothing is gained 
by blinking obvious facts. We have a battle 
to fight. Suet us be fully persuaded that we 
are fighting for a real and vital issue. 
‘“ Which is wrong,’’ says the Guardian, 


‘“God will show in His own time.’’ Our 
appeal is to the same quarter. ... . The 
Free Church Catechism says that ‘‘ the 


decisive proof of a valid ministry is the 
sanction of the Divine Head of the Church, 
manifested in the conversion of sinners and 
the edification of the body of Christ.’’ The 
Guardian does not agree. ‘* Surely,’’ says 
our contemporary, ** this can be no proof of 
office. Dr. Browning converted many con- 
viets, and Wilberforce much edified the 
Church, yet one remained a medical doetor 
and the othe: a lay member of Parliament.”’ 
Has the Guardian ever heard of the Apostle 
Paul? Does our contemporary forget that 
he was a tent-maker ? We cannot suppose 
that it would deny that the great Apostle 
of the Gentiles exercised a valid ministry. 
Or what would become of the doctrine of 
Apostolic Suceession ? 


Mrs. Ilumrnry Warp has written to 
The Times pleading for toleration of the 
sacerdotalists in the Church of England, 
but at the same time for equal recognition 
of liberal churchmen. The process of free 
inquiry has led to a re-cxamination of the 
data of Christianity, with the result that 
“within Christianity there are now two 
distinct Christianities, two doctrines of 
God, of Incarnation, of Sin. The one is 
the Christianity of tradition, the other is 
the Christianity of a free and critical 
thought.” This latter Christianity, with 
which the names of Jowett, Caird, Mar- 
tineau and Green are connected, should 
have a fully recognised position side by 
side with the other in the National 
Church. 

Tue Rey. C. Hargrove’s sermon in this 
month’s Mill Hill Pulpit is a lesson in 
tolerance under the title “‘You may be 
mistaken’: A caution for the too sure.” 
The text is taken from Cromwell’s imes- 
sage to the General Assembly of the 
Kirk of Scotland, 1650, before the battle 
of Dunbar, and the sermon draws out the 
lesson from that historical mstance of the 
contrast between the attitude of the In- 
dependents as represented by Cromwell 
and the Presbyterians in the matter of 
religious toleration. ‘Towards the close of 
the sermon Mr. Hargrove says :— 

“Once let this be admitted by the 
churches (that we are all liable to error) 
and true tolerance, ungrudging and re- 
spectful, will for the -first time be estab- 
lished on earth. We shall still indeed 
hold by our own convictions, but in such 
way that we shall find fault with none 
merely because they ‘ follow not with us.’ 
Once let us make the confession, which 


Cromwell in vain tried to elicit from the 
Kirk leaders, ‘it is possible we may be 
mistaken,’ and none will hold in scorn the 
neighbour who believes more than he 
does, nor accuse of impiety him who does 
not believe ag much. Each cherishing 
his Own faith as the best and truest known 
to himself, he will respect the honest con- 
viction of every other as that which in his 
circumstances, and according to his capa- 
city and knowledge, is the best’ and truest 
to which he can as yet attain. So, and so 
only, shall we be on the high way towards 
that Reunion of the Churches which is 
sought in vain by insistance on a form of 
words and compromise on the meaning to 
be attached to them.” 

Tur September number of Le Crétien 
Frangais, the organ of the revolted 
Catholic priests in France, edited by M. 
Bourrier in the interests of evangelical 
reform within the Catholic Church, con- 
tains a full account of the reception of 
M. Bourrier and a number of the other 
priests at St. James’s Hall, which we re- 
corded at the time. Warm gratitude for 
the cordiality of that reception is ex- 
pressed. : 


Tas month’s Seed Sower contains the 
second part of a biographical address on 
Richard Baxter by the late Dr. Sadler, of 
which the first part appeared in the August 
number. 


Tue Rev. W. Harrison is recounting in 
the New Kingdom the experiences of his 
recent journey in the East. In the 
September number, hs tls about Ciro, 


_ |and will have more to say about Egypt. 


In the samenumber, Mr. Henry Woodhead 
writes of the Sunday School Teachers’ 
Summer School at,Oxford,-and the Rev. 
C.. J. Street, under the title, ‘Our 
Churches and the Young,” tells of what 
has been done at Bank-street Chapel, 
Bolton, in holding Preparation Classes 
and Reception Services for the welcome of 
young people as members of the con- 
gregation. 


We have read with shame of the large 


\ 


attendance of English visitors at the ~ 


brutal and degrading buil fights, held on 
the last two Sundays, contrary to the law, 
at Boulogne. 


SLEEP. 


He giveth His beloved sleep ! 

Slumber more beautiful and deep 
Than summer calm upon the floods, 

Or hush of windless solitudes. 

And soat morning’s golden hour, 
When wakes no more the lovely flower, 
We cannot sigh, we cannot weep,— 

He giveth His belovéd sleep ! 


He giveth His belovéd sleep ! 

Slumber more wonderful and deep 
Than falls upon the aching soul, 

As the dark years relentless roll. 

And so in evening's holy face, 

Tearless we find redeeming grace ; 

We cannot mourn, His hand we keep,— 
He giveth His belovéd sleep ! 


Epwarp TrEscHEMACHER. 
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Minp, it is our best work that He wants, 
not the dregs of our exhaustion. I think 
He must prefer quality to quantity.—G@, 

LacDonald, 
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WHAT IS RELIGIOUS EX- 
PERIENCE ? 


A ravourirr doctrine of many. religious 
thinkers may perhaps be expressed as fol- 
lows. It is only possible for us to know, 
or even. to think of, the existence of God, 
because the Divine Life is present to us or 
im us directly and immediately ; on the 
basis of this direct experience our intelli- 
gence works as it. were by a reconstructive 
vision, in‘erpreting it, and so producing 
ideas, questions, aud theories about God 
and about things divine. : 

To the present writer this doctrine seems 
to be profoundly true and important ; but 
the difficulties which it presents to many 
minds are very great, and a discussion of 
some of these may be of service. 

Let us first expand and explain the 
main thought. Whenever we have a vivid 
consciousness of the worth of some human 
Ideal, we have also—in however vague or 
germinal a form—a direct consciousness of 
the Divine Life asa present Reality, sus- 
taining the Ideal. No one is entirely with- 
out this God-consciousness ; but, like all 
our consciousness, it is the interpretation 
of an experience ; so that the experience 
may be expressed in a more true or a more 
mistaken form, and also may itself vary 
in extent, depth, or worth. Thus it is pos- 
sible to be a fellow-worker with the Divine 
Iife and Labour, and to feel it and 
know it also; it is possible to feel as well 
as know that the Eternal is our resting- 
place and underneath us are the ever- 
lasting arms—that the Power Divine is 
quickening the spirit and _ inspiring 
strength within. The moments when 
such experiences are vividly felt and 
clearly interpreted, are indeed rare; one 
aspect or the other, the strength of the 
experience or the interpretation of it, 
only too often fails. But only wilful 
blindness can deny its reality for some 
and its possibility for all; and this, when 
it really happens, is the highest moment 
in worship, the most precious moment in 
our whole life. Some of the ways in 
which it comes to pass may be spoken of 
in particular. 

We may feel and know the Eternal 
Love of God shining to us, as it were, 
through the beauty and glory of the 
world in which we live. This thought, 
which has been the special inspiration 
of modern poetry in the Western world, 
need not be dwelt on here. But some- 
times Divine peace and strength rise on 
our hearts, uncalled for by the outward 
world. In sorrow and suffering there is 
‘‘a, deeper voice across the storm”; a 
voice, still and small, yet stronger than 
the tumult of our grief, saying, 
shh As 1 bes not afraid: <8 = will 
mention two expressions of this, which 
have reached me. One says: “This (the 
feeling of God’s sustaining presence) only 
came to me after great trouble—very 
depths of trouble ; and the realisation of 
God which it brought seemed to make all 
the trouble worth while. But I cannot 
put it properly into words, aud I do not 
like to try.” Another: “My experience 
tells me that it is in and after sorrow of 
the most hopeless sort—as in the death 
of one we love—that God’s relation to us 
is felt to be at once personal and fuller, 
richer and more comforting than any 
human personal relations can be.”’ Many 
could bear witness to this, if they were 
willing or able to speak. A similar ex- 
perience arises at times when the presence 
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of something true or beautiful or good 
uplifts us above ourselves. He who is 
working for some noble or precious 
cause — be it the cause of ‘Truth, 
scientific thought and. discovery —~or 
the cause of Beauty, to which the 
artist gives his heart—or, highest of all, 
steadfast faithful work in the cause of 
duty and human welfare, in the great 
world, the city, or the home—when one 
gives himself up to such a cause, he 
sometimes finds that he is not. alone, 
even if others give no sympathy, 
no help; he seems to rest upon 
an Almighty strength that flows into him 
and, as we said, uplifts him above 
himself. And so he becomes possessed of 
a power which is more than the power of 
his single self. The very strength of God 
has revealed itself within him. 

There are many who will be ready to 
say, “ But nothing of this kind ever comes 
tome.” In reality it may come and we 
may scarcely recognise it. There are 
psychological laws which explain how this 
may be. We must remember first that 
every one’s soul or real self—call it 
what you will—is not something with a 
substantially fixed constitution, and which 
is self-contained, like a sphere—a sort of 
“mighty atom,” a thing with definite 
limits, which grows only by adding on new 
habits or new pieces of knowledge. The 
real self is a thing which is always grow- 
ing by putting forth native powers, assimi- 
lating its experiences, and organising them 
according to laws of its own. In the next 
place, the limits of the self are not at all 
clearly defined: they certainly are not the 
same as the limits of clear consciousuess. 
That part cof our experiences and inner 
thoughts and feelings of which we are 
clearly conscious (i.e, which we fully 
know tbat we have) is only a small part of 
what we really experience and think and 
feel all the time. The deeper currents of 
feeling, for the person himself who feels 
them, are the easiest to overlook ; but they 
are none the less really stirring within him, 
and perhaps producing their effects among 
the feelings of which he is clearly con- 
scious ; and so it is with thought and with 
desire. Ina word—self-knowledge has 
degrees of truth; at one time it may be 
more, at another less; and we never 
“know ” or consciously take in with per- 
fect accuracy the whole of what is stirring 
within us. 

If then our real self is not a self-con- 
tained thing, there is nothing contradic- 
tory in supposing that it is rooted in an 
Infinite Being, in whom every human 
spirit has its roots, and who is the source 
of life and strength to all. And if our 
distinct or clear consciousness of ourselves 
always has different degrees of truth, 
then in many cases it may not extend far 
enough to take in the “roots” of our 
being; we may not recognise our con- 
nection with or dependence upon the 
Infinite and Universal. Or, again, there 
may be a vague sense of dependence, a 
“longing,” which may have to satisfy 
itself as best it canamong the opportunities 
afforded by the interests and duties of 
life outside the individual. Or, once 
more, this vague ‘divine discontent” 
may risé to a consciousness of our depen- 
dence on the Divine Life, and of God’s 
sustaining help. 

Lastly, we need to remember that 
the experience of God’s real exist- 
ence is not something apart from all 
the human interests and natural experi- 
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ences of life; it can only come through 
these. The roots that join min to God 
are the same as those that join men to 
one another and to Nature, only they go 
deeper. Hence it is a serious mistake to 
say that the realisation of God “will 
come if you try to have it.” We cannot 
sincerely try to have a sense of God’s 
presence, for the very attempt makes the 
thought of self so prominent as to obscure 
not only the divine relation which we seek, 
but even our relation to the ordinary 
interests of life. What we seek can only 
come by merging the thought of self in 
reverence for hfe and its duties. Unless 
we lose ourselves in enthusiasm for some 
worthy cause—in love, in work, or in 
trouble, it may be—we can never reach 
that realisation of ourselves which leads 
to the consciousness of God. 

Confusion is often thrown around this 
profoundly important question, when an 
experience is misiaterpreted, and the 
mistaken interpretation regarded as of 
equal worth and importance with the 
experience itself. Thus, suppose some 
one is convinced that he realises the 
presence of a Personal Being “ outside 
himself”? who cares for him. His state- 
ment is a pure contradiction in terms, if 
“outside” means “apart from.” One 
cannot have a direct apprehension, by way 
of feeling, of something from which one- 
self is detached. That which is directly 
present to us in experience is that’ from 
which ex vi termini we are not detached— 
it is that whose Life we share. All that 
the expression ‘outside oneself” can 
mean here, is that the Power whose inner 
presence is felt and known is a Power on 
which one’s own small struggling self is 
dependent, and which is far more than 
oneself—deeper, stronger, more abiding. 
Hence while no one can truly say that he 
simply has no such experience, no one can 
say that his own interpretation of the 
experience has absolute accuracy or truth. 

I will try to give a symbolic statement 
of this view of religious experience. Let 
us suppose that a mighty temple is 
building, whose towers are to touch the 
heavens, and which is to be a divine 
habitation for all the race of men; and 
that all men are ever busy, year after 
year, century after century, making the 
vast pile slowly grow. Each one, as he 
plies his task with ceaseless industry, 
can scarcely see the temple, through 
the scaffolding, the dust and noise, the 
toil and moil of the building. But 
behind all this there is the growing temple 
of God and man. Such is the growth of 
civilisation and the world: the temple 
which God is inspiring man to build. The 
stress and strain of the labour is such that 
we do not feel and know the Power that 
besets us behind and before, and stirs us 
up to be ever at the work; and we do not 
clearly see the “steady gain” of the work 
itself or the “ unceasing purpose” that 
runs through man’s labour. It is not 
through lack of “faith” that we fail to 
find God everywhere. The difficulty is 
not a mere lack of faith or hope or love; 
it is that what we have of them is 
scattered up and down our lives and used 
up bit by bit. We want the many faiths 
which we have—or the good that is in” 
them—brought together into one. There 
is a homely proverb which may be used 
to illustrate the truth here: if we cannot 
find God in our lives it is because we can- 
not see the forest for the trees. And so 
the presence of the Supreme Spirit, the 
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fountain-source of all that is best in our 
daily faiths and hopes and loves and 
interests, may not be thought of. But 
though when busied with the details of 
daily life we may not find it, it is there, 
within us and behind us for ever. 

If then we seem not able to worship 
the Divine Life by consciously finding its 
help and strength flowing into us and 
making strong our work; then let us 
worship it by working with it, contented 
with just the thought that we are helping 
the kingdom of God to grow. Such is 
indeed the necessary beginning of the 
higher worship. It is possible for all to 
feel and know the inspiration of God, the 
breathing of Divine Power into them- 
selves; but only through work. Without 
the work, the active productive energy of 
spirit which makes and moulds experience, 
experience itself can never yield us a sense 
of God’s presence. This is what all the 
great poets and prophets of to-day tell 
us: Browning, Tennyson, Goethe, Carlyle, 
Ruskin alike say, Worship must begin 
with work. Find some good to doin your 
surroundings, and do it with your might ; 
and in the end, through your own spirit, 
the inspiration will come. 

S. H. Metrone. 


THE MORAL ASPECT OF 
HEREDITY. 


I.—-THE INEVITABLENESS OF VICE. 


F. W. Roprrtson says: “ Hvery misery 
that falls on man has been the conse- 
quence of transgression, his own trespass 
or those of others. It may have been his 
parents, his grandparents, or his far back 
ancestors, who have given him the dis- 
advantages under which he labours.” We 
might carry this further: not only are 
our miseries the result of past error, but 
also in our moral disabilities and defor- 
mities we are suffering the effects of past 
weakness and transgression. For while to 
each individual there is given some power 
of self-determination in the controlling of 
his own actions, yet as far as the matter 
of bias is concerned he cannot be held 
accountable, for the same law that regu- 
lates our physical and intellectual endow- 
ments controls our moral tendencies. 
There are moral limitations as there are 
intellectual: that our capabilities are the 
measure of our possible achievement is a 
truisin. We are only responsible in so 
far as we are free; and in respect of all 
inherent tendencies we are merely the 
involuntary and irresponsible product of 
our predecessors. Irresponsible, only in 
so far as we are the effect and not the 
cause ; responsible, just in that degree in 
which we have freedom to repress or 
indulge such tendencies. 

Iu our inherited character lies hidden 
the accumulated experience of past genera- 
tions. By their efforts further achieve- 
meut is made possible to us; by their 
weakness we are handicapped., For 
nothing can happen until it has been led 
up to and made possible; and although 
all discovery, all new thought and revela- 
tion comes as a flash of light from the 
Unseen, yet it can come only as the mind 
is prepared to receive it. One generation’s 
characteristics are reproduced and 
developed in the next. Moral strength is 
the seed from which spring the Future’s 
martyrs and heroes; moral weakness 
culminates in posterity in some hideous 
vice. 


Such a view of the working of Heredity 
is apt to paralyse individual effort. We 
gladly throw the responsibility of our 
failings back upon our ancestors, and take 
refuge behind the plausible theories of 
Predestination and Fatalism. Yet it is 
doubtful whether any man has ever 
honestly questioned his own freewill. For, 
notwithstanding the knowledge of our 
limitations, we are conscious of having 
just so much freedom as permits of choice. 
There are continually placed before us 
two alternative lines of conduct—the 
lower and the higher. We have liberty, 
at least in some degree, to raise or to 
degrade ourselves. It is not demanded of 
us that we should reach up to any pre- 
scribed standard, but only that we shall 
not fall below the measure of our possi- 
bilities. This is demanded alike of the 
man of high moral instincts or the man 
of a lower type. Each has equally the 
option of rising or of sinking; and this 
much responsibility is ours, that we 
improve and not degrade whatever inherit- 
ance has fallen to our lot. 

Of all the laws of Nature this of 
Heredity appears upon the surface the 
most remorseless in its cruelty and in- 
justice. What bitterness has it engen- 
dered, what torture has ‘it inflicted! 
With what studied partiality are its gifts 
of intellect, beauty, health, culture and 
character distributed! We have grown 
to accept its ruling as unquestioningly as 
the law of gravitation. A worthy son is 
looked upon as a fitting tribute to his 
father’s integrity; a vicious child is con- 
sidered a righteous judgment upon the 
intemperance or dishonesty of his ancestry. 
But what of the child’s misfortune in in- 
heriting these evil tendencies? Why 
should the child be victimised for his 
father’s sins? The justice of the judg- 
ment passed upon the parent appears so 
obvious, that the situation from the child’s 
standpoint is usually overlooked. 

Here is a soul born into the world, im- 
prisoned in a human frame in which the 
baser elements of our nature predominate, 
In earliest childhood these tendencies 
manifest themselves, and we confidently 
predict for the child an ignoble manhood. 
Such a case is by no means an infrequent 
one, and we account for its existence by 
the fact of the subject coming of un- 
principled or dissolute parentage. This 
we say not in extenuation of the failings 
of the son but in explanation of them, 
and by way of demonstrating the just and 
inevitable consequences of sin. But 
justice must be done to the child as well 
as to the parent. Why should a child, 
through no voluntary act or choice of his 
own, be condemned to live his life already 
damned from his birth ? 

There are two classes of men ever ready 
with their panacea for such cases. The 
first of these is the conventional moralist, 
who from his youth up has kept all the 
commandments except that new and best 
commaudment. Himself free from any 
“taints of blood,’ he sits in Judgment 
upon his weaker brothers. He takes no 
account of inherent tendencies; in the 
weakness of the flesh he sees nothing but 
insubordination and presumption, The 
terrible problems of vice are clear as day- 
light to him. His cure is more rigorous 
discipline ;_ building more prisons ; 
screwing tighter the grip of the law upon 
the criminal: he would drive men into 
rectitude through fear and torture. 

The second class is that of the religious 


enthusiast who claims to have found in 
his special form of religion an antidote 
for vice. But he, too, is equally ready to 
turn persecutor. Tell him there are cases 
“his remedy fails to reach, and he quickly 
shows the mailed fist beneath his soft 
exterior. ‘Such a one,” he will answer, 
“if there be such a one, must go to his 
doom—he is on the level of the brutes, 
unworthy the name of aman,” Yet such 
denunciations in no way help towards a 
solution of the problem. — To classify a 
man as brute or demon does not dispose of 
him: he still remains and has to be dealt 
with. Some other method than vindictive- 
ness, some more potent influence than a 
particular scheme of theology, must be em- 
ployed if you would seek to raise the 
degraded to a higher life. 

It has been well said that whatever is 
inevitable is profitable. In other words, 
all results, however terrible the form they 
take, are subject to the law of Benefit. 
The perfectness of God’s laws admits of 
no failure. ‘Whatever is, is right ’— 
even the hideous spectres of Disease and 
Vice and Crime, having through the nature 
of things become inevitable, cannot be 
working towards ultimate ruin. Unless 
we lay firm hold of this truth, we shall be 
in danger of falling into one of two 
errors. é 

1.—We shall be liable to attach too 
much responsibility to the individual. To 
hold a man responsible for his inherited 
instincts is as unreasonable as to lay upon 
him the blame of some physical deformity. 
Yet judgment and vengeance are the 
approved methods of dealing with the 
sinner; he is as severely castigated as 
though he himself had originated the 
evil which was inherent in him. If we 
would get at the root of the matter, we 
must go back into his ancestry ; nor even 
then should we be able to lay the blame 
upon this one or that, we should see that 
the evil has been a natural growth, and 
that the first cause lies far back hidden in 
the same obscurity which envelops all first 
causes. 


It is no irreverence, but rather the ° 


highest exercise of faith, to say that with 


‘the Creator lies the first responsibility. 


There are no depths of infamy to which a 
human being can sink but have been fore- 
seen, and—to the extent that it has been 
left possible for him so to sink—ordained, 
since first the world emanated from the 
mind of God. 


2,—Another ertor into which we shall be ~ 


liable to fallis that of Despondency and 
Pessimism. This is the danger of the 
sensitive soul to whom the suffering or 
the guilt of another is terrible as his own. 
It is not difficult to trace the hand of a 
beneficent Providence in the transmitting 
of high and noble qualities, but where 
the thing inherited 1s not good but bad, 


then it appears io longer as Beneficence but — 


Retribution. To a sympathetic soul, it is 
not enough that the law should work only 
for the good of a favoured few: surely 
the integrity of one half the race were 
dearly bought by the degradation of the 
other! No amount of virtue gained 
could compensate’ for the 
of a single soul. Unless the rule of 
Heredity can be shown to act with im- 
partial ,beneficence upon all its subjects 
alike, ought we not to hesitate before 
transmitting our failings to posterity ? 
How often does it happen that what in 
the father is considered an amiable weak 
ness, in the son takes & graver form! 
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Who is there so. pure that he can feel 
confident of handing down to his des- 
cendants nothing that by any possibility 
may work for their destruction? Is 
there not in each of us some failing, some 
weakness against which we have to strive ? 
Indolence, self - indulgence, arrogance, 
jealousy, intolerance, vanity—are not 
these the germs which, amongst other 
environments, or under. different mental 
or physical conditions, might have de- 
veloped into vice? Rather than risk the 
awful danger of perpetuating evil, it were 
better that the race should become 
extinct. 

Unless we can find the silver thread of 
a great Purpose winding through each 
soul’s experience of suffering and sin, 
this world is indeed a ghastly spectacle— 
Where but to think is to be full of sorrow 

And leaden-eyed despair. 
But of the outlook of a better hope a 
farther article must speak. - 

Frances LEs. 


ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


Turis month’s Contemporary contaius a 
series of five letters, written in 1875 by 
John Henry Newman (three years before 
he was made a cardinal) to his nephew, 
the Rey. J. R. Mozley, in answer to 
- questions and criticisms of the Roman 
Catholic Church, in regard to the apparent. 
‘discrepancy between the character claimed 
by that Church and the actual moral 
results in the hierarchy itself and in the 
nations where the Church holds com- 
pletest sway. The letters are of the 
ereatest interest, but are, of course, based 
ou the huge assumptions of the Roman 
Church, and in no way meet the argument 
drawn from the strong moral and religious 
life found in heretical countries. In the 
sume review Dr. Guinness Rogers deals 
with the Archbishops and the Ritualists, 
suggesting that Dr.'lemple’s conduct in his 
recent ‘ Hearing” and decision savoured 
rather of the Headmaster of Rugby 
than of the Archbishop, and that with no 
suc intention his attempt to make peace 
and avoid conflict with the extremists and 
the present law of the Church of England 
has been in fact a surrender to the law- 
lessness which is so much deprecated. 
Disestablishment alone, he says, can give 
true liberty to the Church; it would simply 
mean “a return to the spiritual warfare— 
the battle between truth and error.” Mr. 
Charles Booth introducesamost interesting 
report on an experiment in puble-house 
management, showsug the results in five 
selected houses in London, in which the 
managers had no interest in pushing the 
sale of intoxicants, but received 20 per 
cent. of the profit on food and other 
drinks sold, with strict orders. as to 
management and the quality of goods 
supplied. What seemed to be proved was 
that with a capable manager and skilful 
suggestion of wholesome food readily at 
hand a good deal might be done to create 
ademand for it. As railway refreshment 
rooms cater impartially for all wants, so 
Mr. Booth thinks the tone of public-houses 
might be improved. He looks to private 
enterprise, ratherthan the efforts of public 
bodies, to find the way. Of the article by 
Mr. Richard Heath, “ But is God silent?” 
we have spoken in another column. 

In the Nineteenth Century My. Sidney 
Low writes on “The Future of Great 
Armies,” making little of the results of 
the Conference at The Hague, and after 


drawing a striking contrast between the 
rottenness of the French army and the 
strength of the German, urging that the 
system of compulsory service in Germany 
is in fact a fine education to the young 
recruits, in which personal interest and 
healthy moral oversight on the part of 
the officers plays an important part. The 
moral drawn is that the length of com- 
pulsory service will have to be increased 
rather than diminished (and something of 
the kind introduced into this country 
also), but that the element of education 
will have to. be largely increased, so that 
the men will be prepared at the same 


time for industrial pursuits. at the 
end of thier term of service. One 
of the most interesting articles in 


this number is Mr. W. A. Sommerville’s 
account of his experiences as a resident in 
the King’s Cross ‘‘ Rowton House,” vivid 
in its picture of the wholesome and 
wonderfully economical living to be had 
there and of the residents, and wise in its 
suggestions of future hopeful develop- 
ments on the same or similar lines, both 
for women and for families. 

The Fortnightly has. an instructive 
article on the Philosophy of the Dreyfus 
case, by M. André Godfernaux, in which it 
is shown that the conflict has been between 
the friends of truth and justice and, the 
friends of order at all costs, even of 
forgery, lying, and the basest treachery, 
as represented in the army. In the tur- 
moil of the present controversy he sees 
tokens of great transformations preparing, 
especially in the sphere of morals and 
religion. ‘France, oppressed by the 
Latin tradition, without any counterpoise, 
was threatened with the slow death of 
Spain. She was stifling by degrees in 
inert servility of conscience, in super- 
stitious idolatry for lifeless formula.” 
“But the ‘affair’ awoke the sacred fire 
slumbering in all consciences, and dis- 
played the virtues of free investigation.” 
In the impulse thus given to a more inde- 
pendent and resolute lite lies the hope of 
France for tbe future. In the same 
review Miss Alice Taw tells of a new 
“Caroline Common-place Book,” in which 
she has found some fresh verses of the 
well-known poem, 

“The World’s a bubble 
man 
Less than a span,” 
variously attributed to Donne, Harrington 
and Lord Bacon. She adduces good reason 
for thinking that the actual author was 
Sir Henry Wotton, the friend of Donne. 
One of the verses, hitherto unkuown, 
is as follows :— : 
“ We fancy home as if thatattoned earth 
gave our souls birth 
Travell displayes mens Customes habits 
parts 
And these their hearts 
Warr is a Kingdoms physicke peace its 
health 
Their offsprivg wealth 
What then remaynes but to desire of 
twain 
Never to dy or straight be born again.” 
The book also, contains seven hymns of 
praise, which Miss Law takes to be by 
George Herbert, written in fulfilment of 
the purpose expressed in his “ Praise.” 
“ Wherefore with my utmost heart 
I willsimg tothee _ 
And the cream of all my heart 
I will bring to thee. 


’ * > 


and the life of 


Seven whole days, not one-in seven 
I will praise thee 

In my heart though not in heaven 
I can raise thee.” 

Inthe National Review Miss Irby gives 
an account of Don Miraglia, the revolting 
priest of Piacenza, of whom we have 
heard from time to time ‘from his friend 
Signor Bracciforti, of Milan. Miraglia 
is a Sicilian by birth, and in 1895 
was called to Rome by his friend aud 
fellow-countryman, Mer. Carini, prefect 
of the Vatican Library, to assist him in 
editorial work; but Carini alimost imme-. 
diately fell a victim to the machinations 
of the Jesuits, and Miraglia was sent to 
Piacenza to preach the May sermons in 
honour of Mary. He is evidently a man 
of the greatest eloquence, and was 
unsparing in his denunciation of the 
Jesuits ; hence his excommunication, and 
the birth of his popular movement for a 
reformed National and Catholie Church in 
Italy. A touching picture is given of the 
devotion of the people to their priest, and 
of their church, the Oratorio of S. Paolo‘ 
formed out of the stable and part of the 
picture gallery of an old Palazzo, placed 
at their disposal by the owners. The 
church was furnished by Signora Mazzini, 
a niece of the great patriot. On the 
walls are to be seen pictures of the King 
of Italy, Ugo Bassi, Savonarola, and 
others. Above the altar rails is a banner 
with the motto, Amore, Lavoro, Armonia. 
The work is carried on with apostolic sim- 
plicity. Miss Irby’s only fear is that 
Miraglia’s strength will not long stand the 
strain of incessant work, though his 
influence in the country is steadily 
increasing. 


In connection with the meeting of 
the Institute of Journalists at Liver- 
pool, Dr. John Watson (Ian Maclaren) 
preached a special sermon, about 
150 journalists being present in the 
congregation, His text was, “The voice 
of one erying in the wilderness.” He 
would not, he said (as reported in the 
Christian World), enter into tie futile 
and irritating controversy as to whether 
the Pulpit was more influential than the 
Press, for though the journalist and the 
preacher worked to a large extent in the 
same field their functions were different. 
Puttmg it roughly, the burdea of the 
Christian minister was the culture of the 
human soul, and the burden of the Press 
was the education of the nation. One of 
the services the Press could render was 
to sustain a worthy national ideal. It 
could discourage that vulgar and blatant 
patriotism which considered that the 
prosperity of a nation lay in the extent of 
its possessions, the size of its warships, 
and the returns of the Board of Trade. 
What we had to do was to choose on the 
one hand between that gross materialism 
which magnified huge fortunes, military 
glory and success in sport, and revelled in 
satiable pleasures ; and on the other, that 
national idealism which would never be 
satisfied until every member of the Com- 
monuwealth was thoroughly educated, and 
had the means of living and became a 
son of God. The Press could also create ~ 
a wholesome public opinion—that kind of 
atmosphere in which everything that was 
base withered and goodness flourished. 
The Press had an advantage over the 
pulpit in that it taught men six days 1a 
the week, and they did not know they 


were being taught. 
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THE LATE SIR PHILIP AND LADY 
MANFIELD. 


MEMORIAL SERVICES. 


SpEcIAt services were held in Kettering- 
road Church, Northampton, on Sunday 
last, in memory of Sir Philip and Lady 
Manfield. In the morning a number of 
Sir Philip’s co-workers in public life, con- 
nected with other religious bodies, were 
present. The services were conducted by 
the Rev. John Byles, minister of the 
church, who officiated for the first time 
since his recent illness. Among the hymns 
sung were the beautiful lhnes by William 
Gaskell, which had a peculiar fitness for 
the occasion :— 

Calnmly, calmly lay him down : 
He hath fought a noble!fight, 
He hath battled for the right, 

He hath won the fadeless crown. 

The special anthem sung by the 
choir was Dr. Bridge’s setting of 
Mrs. Browning’s poem, with the refrain 
“He giveth His beloved sleep.” The 
lesson (Romans xii.) was read by Mr. J. 
Sale. In his usual address to the children, 
Mr. Byles referred to the late Sir Philip 
and Lady Manfield, who had lived their 
lives as,the preacher wanted all the young 
people to live, “Letting their light so 
shine before men that they may see their 
good works, and glorify their Father who 
is in heaven.” 

Mr. Byles based his sermon on the 
words: “ David, after he had served his 
own generation by the will of God, fell 
on sleep” (Acts xiii. 36). It was impossi- 
ble, he said, to conceive a summary of a 
good man’s life at ouce so brief, so com- 
plete aud so entireiy satisfactory as the 
words of his text. In that church they 
looked back on the close of a very long 
and very successful career, successful not 
only in a vulgar sense, but in the noblest 
and highest sense, and they would do well 
to ask themselves what were the secrets 
and the occasions of that success, and the 
lessons it should teach. First there were 
the personal relationsbips which Sir Philip 
Mantield was so happy to possess all 
through life. Every man who is made. at 
all has to make himself; and if a man 
has not pluck and purpose and determina- 
tion to make himself,’ no ancestry and 
no conditions: will ever make him. We 
are all to be self-made men or we shall 
never be made atall. But whilst that is 
true, it is also true that a good many of us 
owe an enormous, 1mmeasurable debt to 
the stock from which we come, to the 
parents who tended our early years, 
to the conditions which surrounded us 
in childhood, and the influences which 
year after year were brought — to 
play upon us. Sir. Philip rejoiced 
to speak of his mother, a woman 
of self-education, of a very great and 
lofty character, a woman who was faithful 
to her convictions whatever the price she 
had to pay. It was a beautiful story of 
her undertaking the education of her son 
for seven years rather than send him to a 
school where he would be indoctrinated in 
a creed she was unable to accept. That 
was the action of a mother of whom any 
man might well be proud; no wonder the 
manhood that resulted. Then there was 
another good woman, Mary Carpenter, who 
left her mark for good upon the growing lad; 
nor could tLey forget to mention her who 
for fifty years was the partner of his life. 
Hers was a beautiful life, and the 
memory thereof still fills the home and 


the church. To her and to her sisters, Sir 
Philip often said he owed far more than 
he could say. Happy, thrice happy, is the 
man who going through life is blessed in 
the womanhood by whom he is surrounded. 
Sir Philip also owed much to his religion. 
His religion was very simple, quite free 
from dogma ; it had about itno experiences 
which were unhealthy, which were morbid, 
which were injurious to the soul, as are so 
many spiritual experiences. His creed 


might be summed up in the words of 


Whittier :— 
Amid the maddening maze of things, 
And tossed by storm and flood, 
To one fact true my spirit clings: 
I know that God is good. 
His religion was so real to him and so 
valued that he constantly took great care 
to cherish it. He set the greatest store 
upon the services and worship of God’s 
house. He said, “I never neglected the 
weekly service; andit was a great thing 
for me in those days when I was battling 
in the battle of life to be lifted once a 
week into a higher, calmer, and clearer 
atmosphere.” 

Sir Philip Manfield was born into a 
little community of Christians, at that 
time somewhat scorned, but he did not 
leave it for one more popular, or larger, or 
more fashionable. Moreover, he had 
ideals, he had great ambition. Not any 
vulgar ambition to pile up a big fortune 
or to leave behind inordinate wealth. 
His ambition was to do good work, 
whether it was the work of a servant or 
the work of a master. His ambition was 
to build up and consolidate a noble 
business, a business which should be the 
means, not simply of produciug wealth to 
himself, but blessing and benelit to those 
whom he employed. His ambition was to 
take the wealth which business brought 
aud to use it, not for ostentatious display, 


“but for the benefit of his fellow-men and 


the service of truth and righteousness. 
Of course, he had his difficulties, his 
times of dispute and conflict ; but through 
them all he came out stainless and bhonour- 
able. The fact that soon after the great 
dispute in the town he was elected by 
popular vote with. such an. immense 
majority as member of the borough was 
a striking proof of the rectitude of his 
actions. He had ambition truly, ambition 
to do good. To read the list of the 
societies of which he was president or 
vice-president, or» on whose committees 
he sat, was simply bewildering; to read 
the number of societies he helped by 
personal effort or his money, was quite 
startling; and in that church they wit- 
nessed one of the great gifts of his life, a 
gift which no doubt for centuries to come 
will commemorate the maunificence of 
spirit and the faithfulness to principle 
and to conscience of those whos? names 
are inscribed on the commemoration 
tablet before them. People knew what he 
gave when it was put down in subscrip- 
tion lists and expended in church build- 
ing, but who knew what he gave in secret ; 
“That best portion of a good man’s life,” 
as Wordsworth said, ‘His little name- 
less, unremembered acts Of kindness and 
of love.” They were not all unremem- 
bered, they were not all undiscovered. The 
preacher was greatly touched by heariag 
the story of the strike days, how his hand, 
unknown, was feeding the women and 
the children of the very men who reviled 
him and hooted him and even pelted him 
with stones as he passed along the street. 


The man who could act as Sir Philip Man- 
field acted in those circumstances, had 
much of the spirit of Jesus, who from the 
cross exclaimed, “ Father, forgive them, 
for they know not what they do.” 

Another ambition Sir Philip had was 
for mental culture. Nothing astonished 
Mr. Byles more than that Sir Philip was 
able in the midst of a busy and active life 
so largely to cultivate his own mind and 
secure the acquaintance with literature he 
possessed; and in this connection the 


preacher urged young people to learn the_ 
lesson that they were to glorify.God not. 


only by their bodies ’and spirits, but by 
their minds as well, and they could not 
glorify God with their minds unless they 
took some pains to cultivate them. They 
should not be content with reading the 
trash they could purchase in the news 
shops, they should read good books of 
real worth. 

Sir Philip’s life and character and name 
were a heritage to their church and to the 
town; and, beyond that, they were a 
trumpet call to duty, a call to embody his 
example in their lives and to tread, so far 
as they could, in his steps. For again, as 
the poet says: ‘Lives of great men all 
remind us, We can make our lives sub- 
lime.” That was the lesson Mr. Byles 
wanted to urge upon those still com- 
paratively young. 
the service of humanity, which, of course, 
was the service of God, during the coming 
century would be somewhat different from 
the century now passing away. Wider, 
more varied, perhap$ more secular, but not 
less religious, will be the service men will 
be called upon to render to their day and 


generation according to the will of God. 


The organisations which will be employed 
to accomplish this service will be not ex- 
actly ecclesiastical, but civic and social, 
municipal, natioual. The people as a 


whole, through their representatives and 


leaders, will set themselves for the better- 
ment of social life, will seek, if they are 
wise, to induce such conditions that it will 
become easier for men to do right, and 
difficult, far more difficult than it has been 
in the past, for men to do wrong. They 
will seek to induce such conditions that 
the vast imcrease of wealth which he 
thought with absolute certainty. would 
come during the next thirty, forty, or fifty 
years, will not be concentrated in the 
hands of a few, but contribute to the en- 
richment of the body politic, and to the 
increase of joy and happiness and well- 
being of the commonwealth, and, there- 
fore, of the people as awhole. Work like 
that will demand leaders, and those leaders 
will have to be not merely clever men, but 
men of principle and character, men who 
wilt forget self in the service of their 
fellows, ready to subordinate their own 
claims, and not to seek their own advan 
tage. Such a man was Sir Philip Man.- 
field, who served his own generatian by the 
will of God, and fell on sleep. 


EVENING SERVICE. 


In the evening Mr. Byles based his ser-- 
mon on Mark xiii. 84 and 35: “It is as 


when aman, sojourning inanother country, - 


having left his house, and given authority 
to his servants, to each one his work, com- 
manded also the porter to watch. Watch 
therefore : for ye know not when the lord 
of the house cometh.” (Revised Version.) 
He especially dwelt on the words “to each 
one his work,’ and in the course of an 


essentially practical sermon said that they 


He had no doubt that — 
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were suffering. God knew he suffered for 
the triple loss they had sustained during 
these few bright summer months. They 
would, however, be doing very wrong if in 
the midst of their sorrow they were not 
filled with holy thankfulness and_ joy. 
They thanked God for three beautiful 
lives which were lived amongst them for so 
many years, and for all the good, true, 
honest work which they accomplished. 
There was a debt due to Sir Philip Man- 
field no doubt from the town to which he 
belonged, a debt of gratitude for all the 
work he did and for all the long life and the 
integrity he lived ; but they in that church 
owed a special debt to him and to his wife. 
They had that beautiful building, an 
edifice so solid and well built that he 
thought they might not question that it 
would last for centuries; and so beautiful 
as to take no unworthy place amid 
the beautiful churches of the county, and 
especially of the Valley of the Nene. But 
more than that. Rich men sometimes 
build churches, but beyond the building 
they leave only small blessing behind. In 
that church, however, they had the debt of 
a true and noble example, an example 
which had been set before the town and 
their community for sixty long years, an 
example of integrity and rectitude, of 
fidelity to duty, and of principle. It was 
.said in the newspaper that Sir Philip 
_ Manfield at the time of his death or of the 
recent presentation, was the most popular 
citizen in Northampton. Nodoubtit was 
true, but he did not seck popularity. 
William Watson’s fine line applied to him : 
“Prizing, not courting, all just men’s 
regard.” More than that, they had in 
their midst so long, in Lady Manfield, the 
example of a most gracious and kindly 
spirit, which always brought with it 
beautiful sunshine. Sir Philip left behind 
him an example of the true ‘spirit of 
brotherhood, which in a very wonderful 
and marked degree ignored distinctions of 
social rank, and shared the burdens of 
those whom he rejoiced to call his brethren. 
They had also the example of a very hving 
personal interest in religion, shown not 
ouly by the building of the church, but by 
the regularity of attendance upon the ser- 
vices. The debt they owed to Sir Philip 
and Lady Manfield was very great, such a 
debt as was incurred by but few churches, 
and honest men remembered that debts 
had to be paid, obligations had to be dis- 
charged. How were they to pay their 
debt, and show that they were worthy of 
the trust they had received, and the 
example they had witnessed? Mr. Byles 
devoted the remainder of his sermon to 
answering that question. He wanted to 
see that church a true home of their neigh- 
bours; he wanted the children of the 
neighbourhood to have a religious educa- 
tion given by enthusiasts in the cause ; he 
wanted the church to make its mark upon 
the civil life of the town; and be wanted 
the voice of the church always to be heard 
on the side of national righteousness, on 
the side of freedomand truth, of humanity, 
and of God. If they were to accomplish 
any of these great objects in any degree, 
certainly iu any large degree, they would 
have tu remember the words of the text, 
to every man, not this or that particular 
man, but to every man his work, his ap- 
pointed task. 


Erratum.—tIn Mr. Hawkes’s poem, “A 
Soul’s ‘'ravail,”’ in our issue of last week, 
at the end of line 8, delete moved out, 
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MRS. GHORGE LAWFORD. 


On Wednesday week there passed away, 
quite suddeuly, Mrs. George Lawford, of 
Balham, in her sixty-eighth year. She 
was in Wales on a holiday with one of 
her daughters, apparently in good health, 
and was out for a gentle walk, when 
failure of the heart set in, and on her 
return to her hotel the end came ina very 
short time. 

Frances Elizabeth Lawford was a 
daughter of the late Charles -Bischoff, 
solicitor, whose name is honourably asso- 
ciated with the passing of the Dissenters’ 
Chapels Act, and her family, as well as that 
of her husband, was connected with the 
Hackney congregation. After ber mar- 
riage she lived awhile at Highgate, and 
subsequently removed to South London, 
where she resided during the rest of her 
life. She was formerly connected with 
the Brixton congregation, but on the for- 
mation of the congregation at Wands- 
worth, her husband became its treasurer, 
and since his death in 1895 her son 
Herbert has filled the same office. She 
had a large family, who all survive her. 
Her connections were numerous, and her 
circle was ever-widened by her spirit of 
earnest well-doing. Her religious views 
were simple and strong, and were 
staunchly based upon the more conserya- 
tive type of Unitarian thought; but her 
sympathies were kindly towards all, and 
her life was that of a cultured and devout 
Christian woman. : 


———_——_—__—_—_______—. 


MISs AUBREY. 


We regret to announce the death of 
Miss Agnes Aubrey, which took place on 
Saturday week at Neath. Miss Aubrey, 
who was seventy-eight years of age, was 
the last bearer of a name that has been 
prominent in Swansea for some genera- 
tious past. Her grandfather, the Rev. BR. 
Aubrey, was for many years minister of 
the Unitarian Church 1a Ihgh-street, and 
her uncle, the late Mr. Richard Aubrey, 
was one of the best of Swansea’s earlier 
mayors, who married a sister of Lord 
Justice James, a member of another 
respected Swansea family. When the 
late Miss Aubrey was about. twelve years 
of age, she cathe with her family from 
Mauchester to Neath, where her father 
was engaged in the banking business 
For the past quarter of a century, how- 
ever, she has lived in Swansea. During 
that period she has been a prominent 
figure in local life. “She was the first 
secretary to the Swansea and South Wales 
Nursing Institute, and she took an active 
share in its management almost up to the 
time of her death. She sat on the com- 
mittees of other charitable institutions as 
well, and, an ardent educationist, she 


yas 2 member of the Committee of the 


Swansea Training College for Women. 
She was buried at Llantwit Church on 
Tuesday week, the funeral being strictly 
private. 


To -Corresponpents.-—Letters,  <&c., 
received from the following :—V. DB. 
(Sukkur); J. F.; W. J.; ROH. L. (Mel- 
bourne) 5 - Jt MES. - GON, 5.35 W. DP. 
(forwarded to H. W. H); H.H.S.; 
Hh. T.; G, W. (Sidney). 


THE CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


———+o—— 

Lasr week we finished our delightful 

holiday time at the Lakes ; I hope you all 
enjoyed itas much as I did. And next 
week there will be quite a long children’s | 
sermon, but not a dull sermon at all, 
which begins in Switzerland, and will give 
you plenty to think about. This week I 
want to give you these two poems, and 
perhaps some of you will like to learn one 
or other of them by heart. 
The first is for the elder children, and 
is by Samuel Longfellow, a younger brother 
of the more famous poet Longfellow. 
The title is “Sharon Woods,” and it was 
written in 1871. 

In the woods, in” the woods, 

What tender twilight broods ! 

What flickering sunlights play 

On the beech-tree’s mottled gray, 

As we sit this summer day 

In the woods! 


In the woods, in the woods, 
What sacred solitudes ! 
The pine-tree soaring high 
Spreads its hand out towards the sky 
With murmured prayer and sigh, 
In the woods. 


In the woods, in the woods, 
What low and soft preludes 
Of wind the long aisles search, 
Where the marble stems of birch 
Are the pillars of this church 

Of the woods! 


In the woods, in the woods, 
The brook’s soft lapsing floods 
Chant loud and low by turns, 
Where, ’mid the plumed ferns, 
The sumac’s taper burns 

In the woods ! 


Tn the woods, in the woods, 

What sweet and gracious moods 

Fill the restless heart with calm, 

Till it lifts its silent psalm 

With the flowers that embalm 
All the woods ! 


The other is for the younger ones, and 
I should like you to think of some words 
that Jesus spoke, of which it may remind 
you. 
A sparrow, with its plain browa coat— 
The best 1t ever wore— 
Has no sweet song, or cheerful note ; 
A chirp,—and nothing more. 


Yet as it hops from bough to bough, 
Or flies from tree to tree: 

Asif it cared not where, or how, 
As restless as can be ; 


Or by a leaf well sheltered, sleeps, 
Its head beneath its wing ; 

God watches, cares for it, and keeps 
The thoughtless little thing. 


And if He keeps the sparrow so, 
Why should I ever fear ? 

Life has its troubles,—but I know 
God’s loving help is near. 


Ierss Cocoa Essence.—A Tuin Cocoa.—The 
chvicest roasted nibs of the natural Cocoa, on being 
subjected to poweifal hydraulic pressure, give forth‘ 
their excess of oil, leaving for use a finely flavoured 
powder—a product which, when prepared with 
bouiog water, has the consistence of tea, of which 
it is now with many, beneficially taking the place. 
lis active principle being a gentle nerve stimulant, 
supplies the needed energy without unduly exciting 
the system. Sold only in labelled tins, If unable 
to obtain if of your tradesman, a tin will be sent 
post free for 9 stamps.—James Epps and Co., Ltd., 
Homeeepathic Chemists, Loudoun, 
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‘A SUFFERING GOD.” 


A wot very lucid article in this 
month’s Contemporary Meview, by Mr. 
ticHanD Hearn, deals with the ques- 
tion taken as its title, ‘“‘ Bat is Gop 
Silent?” The article is written in 
reply to the contention of Dr. ANpER- 
son’s book, ‘‘ The Silence of Gop,” that 
Gop has made no sign since the close 
of the Apostolic age, and contains in 
passing a strong protest against the 
favourable reception given to that book 
in Evangelical circles, as represented 
by the Record. Mr. Hearx contends, 
on the contrary, that the whole course 
of history is eloquent of Gop to those 
who have the wisdom to understand 
and do not take the disappointments of 
a wounded egotism for a just arraion- 
ment of Divine providence. How Gop 
is found still to speak is indicated in 
the following passage :— 


After all, miracles from a Bible point 
of view are not God’s principal means of 
speaking to hnman beings. He speaks to 
the consciences of men, even in the Bible, 
much more frequent'y in the ordinary 
events of life, and especially in the history 
of their own lives and of those that have 
cone before them. He speaks in the same 
way to families, and to nations, and to the 
whole human race; to Churches, and to 
the whole of Christendom. His voices 
are many, and each one is adapted to the 
condition, mental and moral, of those to 
whom He speaks. He condescends in 
each case to their special idiosyncrasies, 
and talks with them in the tongue in 
‘which they were born. Man is ever 
changing, at times progressing, at times 
retrogressing. God is the same yesterday, 
to-day, and forever. And therefore there 
can be no real difference between the 
times covered by the Bible and those in 
which we live. 


Having stated his general position, 


judgment.” 


Mr. Hearn takes a special period of 
history—the time of the Plantagenets, 
from the reign of Epwarp III. onwards 
—to show how both in France and 
England the working of the law of 
righteousness, in which is the living 
word of Gop, is clearly manifest. In 
the hundred years’ war in France and 
the great victories of the English, won 
chiefly by their hardy bowmen, the 
French nobility suffer for their ruth- 
less oppression of the people, and again 
in the Wars of the Roses the pride of 
the Norman conquerors is brought low, 
and numbers of great families. are 
destroyed, making way for a new up- 
rising of the people whom they had 
oppressed, while the Royal family 
itself shows a tragic record in the fate 


| of its many branches; the nemesis of 


murder dogging its steps up to its 
final downfall. 


The greater part of the article is 


oceupied with this historical study, 
and in such records Mr. Hearn finds 
the clear witness to Gop. ‘For He 
has not left Himself without an in- 
terpreter to all men everywhere. The 
Holy Spirit speaks continually to the 
consciences of men, and thus as time 
rolls on they understand how to judge 
the past, and that judgement when it 
becomes universal and final is Gon’s 
The exodus from Heypt 
was not more sublime, as witnessing 
to the Divine purpose, than the exodus 
of modern Christendom from the ser- 
vitude of Rome, from Feudal servitude 
and from Negro slavery ; the great up- 
risings of liberty in modern times are 
among the clearest. witnesses to Gop. 
Mr. Isari finds 1t impossible to under- 
stand how any religious man can argue, 
with such facts before him, that Gop 
is silent and gives no living sign of 
interest in human affairs. 

And then suddenly, at the conclu- 
sion of the article, a further thought is 
introduced, which seems to have very 
little connection with all that has gone 
before, but which yet must vitally 
affect our thought of the actual relation 
of Gop to humanity. It is chiefly this 
further thought which has led us to 
refer to Mr. Hearim’s argument in this 
place. 

Not only is it shocking in Mr. 
Wxrarn’s view to suppose Gon to Le 
serenely indifferent to human suffer- 
ing, but a true interpretation of 
history he regards as leading inevitably 
to the conclusion that Gop Himself 
suffers in all human pain. This: doe- 
trine is urged first in the words of the 
Abbé Grarnry, a Roman Catholic writer, 
and supported by the authority of the 


Protestant Viner; it is said to be & 


New ‘Testament thought, and to be the 
doctrine ‘‘ that answers all the doubts 
that arise at the sight of human 
suffering.” 

To us, we confess, the doctrine seems 
the very reverse of helpful, and, in fact, 
when traced to its foundation, to 
involve a denial of Gon. 


“Our God,” says the Abbé, “ was made 
man to suffer and to die! Yes, there is 
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the true God. He has suffered from the 
beginning in all who have suffered. He 
has been hungry in all who have hungered, 
and has been immolated in all and with 
all, the Lamb slain from the foundation 
of the world.” 


And Mr. Huarn adds: ‘“ To know that 
Gop is suffering with it makes that 
suffering more awful, but it gives 
strength and life and hope, for we 
know that if Gop is in it, suffering is 
the road to victory.” 

To us there seems a radical difference 
between declaring, what is at the heart 
of all religious life, that Gop cares, 
that He knows all we have to 
suffer, and with infinite tenderness is 
with us in all our pain, knowing the 
end from the beginning and leading us 
through the shadows of our mortality 
into fuller and diviner life, and saying, 
on the other hand, that Gop Himself 
is the victim of suffering. 

Our burden of pain is manifold. It 
comes to us in the sternness of retribu- 
tion, and yet a sternness behind which 
is the Faruer’s hidden tenderness, 


because of the love which is eternally — 


in Gop, and will not suffer one living 
soul to be cast away. And, further, it 
comes to us in the sufferings of the 
innocent, the martyr’s exultant pain, 
the meek patience of those who in pure 
unselfish love would help to redeem 
those who are in bondage to sin, and 
do not shrink from a share in their 
pain. But these are the sufferings of 
an imperfect growing life, part of a 
divine discipline, through which Gop 


‘draws us to Himself, not a part of His 


For if Gon Himself 
redeem our 


essential life. 
must needs suffer to 


human life, what mysterious late is 


that, over Gop Himself, compelling 
such surrender? ‘hen must there be 
Someone else or Something else, and, 
as it seems to us, He ceases to be Gop. 
But the thought is abhorrent, and we 
do not wish to be told that in our pain 
Gop is suffering too; rather do we find 
our strength and hope, and the solace 
even of our mortal agony, in the 
assurance that over all the shadows 
there is yet this eternal joy of Gon, 
that while the I'arner’s infinite tender- 
ness is ever watching with us and holds 
our hand, knowing all we have to bear, 
and so, in a sense, suffering with us, 
because it is for our life, yet in the life 
of Gop there cannot be such mortal 
shadows, because He sees through all 
the pain, and Love is almighty, and 
therefore perfect in its joy. 

In our direst need we would rather 
be refreshed by the thought that Gop 
does not suffer, and there is that perfect 
life into fellowship with which we are 
to be gathered, to know finally the 
meaning of all we have suffered and all 
the shadows, now often so impenetrable, 
of oar mortality. And when we say 
‘we would rather ”’ we believe that to 
be a true instinct of the childlike heart, 
surrendered to the’ Faruen’s will, and 
knowing that over all is the supreme and 
eternal Goodness—that is, Gop. The 
victory of our faith is not to be con- 
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‘vinced that Gop became man to die for 
us, that He is ‘‘ the Lamb slain from 
the foundation of the world,” but 
rather to know, with Jusus, that what 
we suffer is not in vain, but is all mak- 
ing for true life, included within the 
good purpose of our Fatuer. 


THOUGHTS FROM ITALY. 


V.—Fra ANGELICO. 


BY THE REV. EDGAR I. FRIPP, B.A., 
MINISTER OF ALL SOULS’ CHURCH, BELFAST. 


“On two wings a man is lifted up above 
earthly things; that is, on simplicity and 
purity. Simplicity should be in the intention, 
purity im the affection.’ —Thomas a 
Kempis: “ The Imitation of Christ,” vi. 4. 


A ¥eEw miles from Florence, on one of 
the outlying spurs of the Apennines, 
commanding an extensive side view of the 
Arno valley, is the old hill-town of Fiesole. 
In Roman days it was the refuge of 
Catiline’s conspirators — whence, says 
Dante, descended rebellion and treachery 
into the Florentine character. There was 
ill-will between the mountain chieftains 
and the merchants who dwelt at the ford 
of the river below ; but as Florence grew 
into a great city the hostility diedaway,and 
Florentines built their villas on the slopes 
of the ancient stronghoid. Here, for ex- 
ample, was the Villa Gherardi, where the 
idle company of Boccaccio’s ‘‘ Decameron ”’ 
escaped from the plague and told their 
tales. But here, also, crowning the steep 
height, was a Dominican monastery, the 
home for many years of one of the greatest 
of Florentine painters, Fra Angelico. 

Fra Angelico was born not far from 
Giotto’s birthplace, in 1387, the year~ of 
the completion of Giotto’s Bell-Tower. 
He had genius, and might, as a layman, 
have been rich ; but repelled by the life of 
the wealthy laity, as depicted in the 
“ Decameron’’—a life, for the most part, 
of hawking, feasting, fighting, intrigue, 
and licentiousness—he resolved to be a 
friar, and at the age of twenty, having 
changed his baptismal name of Guido for 
that of Giovanni, or John, the name of 
the apostle of love, he was admitted, with 
a younger brother, to the monastery at 
Fiesole. The place was soon dear to him. 
Its early hours and regular habits, its 
plain-living and industry, its charities and 
studies, the keen, fresh air of the moun- 
tain, the sweet-smelling gardens, the land- 
scape, the view of Florence with its 
towers, and the starlight nights, were a 
joy to his quiet devotional nature. Here 
he had a work away from the ambition 
and folly of the medizeval world. 

But after two years, in 1409, owing to 
political troubles, the brotherhood left 
Fiesole and ‘wandered,’ residing for 
a time at Foligno, in the heart of 
Umbria, and then a few miles away at 
Cortona. Thus between the ages of 
twenty-two and thirty-one Fra Giovanni 
lived in the neighbourhood made sacred 
by St. Francis, and received deeply of his 
spirit. Like Cimabue, Dante, and Giotto, 
he felt the holy influence of Assisi. He 
was confirmed in his choice of poverty. 
Whatever he earned with his brush he 
gave to the poor. He had enough, he 
said, having little. And itis not improb- 
able that he was led from illumination and 
miniature to fresco by the paintings of 
Giotto over S*. Francis’ grave.* 
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He had, no doubt, begun as a penman 
and a miniaturist ; and to the end of his 
days he never altogether lost the minute, 
closely packed, and rather stunted manner 
of this training. His early paintings are 
little more than crowded groups of small 
heads and figures delicately drawn on 
white and gold as in a missal or a psalter. 
For instance, in the National Gallery in 
London, there is the predella of an altar- 
piece, representing the Resurrection, in 
which are no less than 236 microscopical 
portraits, each with a face and a soul of 
its own.t So fine and so immense is the 
work that one may study it for years, as I 
have done, and continually discover some- 
thing new. 

His work was rapid and unerring. As 
Shakespeare is said never to have 
blotted a sentence, so Fra Angelico is 
declared never to have corrected a line. The 
exaggeration unquestionably contains a 
truth. Recluse that he was, and limited 
in his horizon, knowing little of evil, 
shrinking from everything ugly and vile, 
nevertheless he had the vigour of genius, 
and his work developed magnificently. 

He was the greatest of the “ Giottists,” 
of the artists of Italy who painted for the 
religious instruction of the people and 
painted only religious themes. In the 
statutes of a painters’ guild at Siena, 
drawn up in the year 1355, between the 
death of Giotto and the birth of Fra 
Angelico, we read: ‘‘ Since we are teachers 
to unlearned men, who know not how to 
read, of the marvels done by the power 
and strength of holy religion... and 
since no undertaking, however small, can 
have a beginning or an end without... 
the power to do, without knowledge, and 
without true love of the work; and since 
in God every perfection is ... united ; 
in order that in this our calling, however 
unworthy it may be, we may have a good 
beginning and a good ending in all our 
works and deeds, we will earnestly ask 
the aid of the Divine grace and commence 
by a dedication to the honour of His 
name.” If Giotto may be called the great 
author, Fra Angelico may be called the 
ereat finisher of this style of painting. 
The friar had not Giotto’s experience of 
men, nor his power of drawing evil asa 
contrast to good, nor his breadth of 
sympathy which often found some good in 
evil, nor his humour, nor his delight in 
the homely, secular things of every day ; 
these qualities of the master were inherited 
by others; but he had more than Giotto’s 
religious intensity. I suppose the in- 
tensest religious expression in any art is in 
Fra Angelico’s pictures. He is alone 
among religious painters, as Thomas a 
Kempis, his contemporary, is alone among 
devotional writers. All that is pure and 
gentle and refined in the monastic ideal 
Fra Angelico loved, and painted for us 
to love. To paint was for him literally 


* St, Dominic, who seems to have adopted the 
strict vow of povervy from St. Francis, was, at any 
rate, as passionate for its observance as his brother 
saint. For St. Francis’ angry protest, at the 
Chapter of the Mats, against any relaxing of his 
rule, see “The Mirror of Perfection,” xviii. St. 
Deminie’s last words to his disciples were : ““ May 
my malediction and that of God fall upon bia that 
shall bring possessions to this order!” Fra 
Angelico, in one of his frescoes at San Marco, intro- 
duces St. Dominic holding an open book in which 
this sentence is written. St. Antonio, and again 
Savonarola, revived the rule at San Marco. 

+ And in that midst their sportive pennons 

waved 
Thousands of angels, in resplendence exch 
Distinct.—Darte, “ Paradiso” xxxi. 
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to pray. Whenever he took his brush in 
his hand he said a prayer. He believed 
absolutely in everything he painted, and 
believed he was inspired to do it, takin g¢ his first 
conceptions as divine messages, and never 
changing them. He that would do Christ’s 
work, he said, must dwell with him. He 
never lost his temper, Vasari tells us, nor 
admonished but with a smile. And so 
deep was his love for Jesus that he could 
not paint the Crucifixion withouttears. He 
was fittingly called “ Angelico,” as Thomas 
Aquinas had been before him. He lived in 
the heavenly world, and painted angels as 
no one else has done,* and multitudes of 
them, glorious shining creatures, flashing 
with brilliant hues, messengers of light, 
bearing joy and music: on their wings to 
troubled humanity—beings which 

“Drink love, and bathe in love, and 

mirror it, 

And know no end thereof.” 

Jn religion Fra Angelico owed much to 
a friend in the monastery at Piesole, a re- 
markable man three years his senior, who 
became Archbishop of Florence, and even- 
tually Saint Antonino. They were at 
Fiesole before the wandering, met there 
again when it was ended in 1418, and 
lived in happy companionship. In the 
memory of the Florentines their names are 
inseparably associated, and we must think 
of them together. In 1437 Antonino, dis- 
satisfied with the narrow scope of the work 
on the hill-top, started a branch of the 
monastery in the ruimed: convent of San 
Marco in the city below. A wealthy 
Florentine, Cosimo de Medici, rebuilt the 
convent, and Fra Angelico, following 
Antonino to Florence, decorated the new 
walls. It was a labour of love. No artist, 
perhaps, ever worked with greater joy than 
Fra Angelico, without wages, on the bare 
plaster of St. Mark’s. In the rude, hidden 
cells, in some thirty of them, he painted 
scenes of the life of Christ for his 
Dominican brethren. For fifteen years, 
while Antonino founded or revived the 
principal charities in the city, and during 
plague time walked the streets leading an 
ass laden with bread and clothing for the 
poor, making San Marco and his own 
name blessed, Fra Angelico covered the 
walls of the monastery with pictures of 
Jesus and saints and angels which must 
give an indescribable and sacred beauty to 
the place so long as they exist. 

These frescoes made him famous. He 
was called to Rome to do work for the 
Pope. He was engaged, too, as ‘one 
illustrious beyond other painters of Italy,” 
to paint in the cathedral of Orvieto—a 
proud title he justified by a splendid 
picture of Christ in Judgment, supporting 
the globe of the universe, and attended, 
among otber prophets, by a magnificent 
Moses. But his most perfect work was 
not done for Popes nor in cathedrals, ib 
was reseryed for the new cloisters and 
chapter-house of San Marco, finished in 
1452. He was then sixty-five, with only 
three years to live, but these paintings are 
sublime. 

Let me speak of one of them. 

Do you remember Romola’s visit, in 
George Hliot’s story, to her dying brother 


* Except, perhaps, ante in verse:—— 

“Sy who that angel is, that with such joy 
Beholds our Queer, and so enamoured glows 
Of Her high beauty, that all on fire he seems ? 

In him are summed : 
Whate’er of gladsomeness and free delight 
May be in spirit or in angel met.” it 

— Paradiso,” xxxii, 
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in St. Mark’sP She “was conducted to 
the door of the chapter-house in the outer 
cloister, whither the invalid had been 
conveyed, no woman being allowed per- 
mission beyond this precinct.” She was 
engrossed with him, but was “just con- 
scious that in the back-ground there was 
a crucified form rising high and pale on 
the frescoed wall, and pale faces of sorrow 
looking out from it below.” This picture 
in the chapter-house, of the Crucifixion, 1s 
perhaps the noblest Fra Angelico ever 
painted. 

The Cross, the Tree of Life, springing 
from the ground above the skull of Adam, 
and flowing with a stream of blood for the 
healing of the nations, bears the Fruit of 
Salvation. Right and left of him are the 
two thieves. Beneath, on one side, are 
his mother, the Magdalene, and a third 
Mary, the two Johns, Mark (the patron of 
the convent), and others; on the other 
side are the founders and saints of the 
monastic orders, including Dominic kneel- 
ing at the foot of the Cross, and behind 
him Francis, Thomas Aquinas, and eight 
more. It is admirably done. The grouping 
of the figures and their attitudes, the rich 
colouring, the fine draperies are beyond 
praise. But the transcendent beauty of 
the picture, to which all these are sub- 
ordinate, is the emotion of the tragedy 
itself. Here is a work by a master at his 
best, which tells us, if we look at it care- 
fully, what,a great picture should be. 

Firstly, why is the subject chosen ? 
We cannot be in doubt. Fra Angelico 
did not take it to display his skill in this 
or that branch of his art, but because he 
felt it to be one of the most awful and 
impressive subjects that could engage the 
human mind, and fitting .the chapter- 
house of a religious brotherhood. 

The body of the Saviour, therefore, is 
not drawn, as in later and decadent times, 
to show knowledge of anatomy, but to 
express the pain and the shame of the 
suffering and the strength of soul which 
conquered the suffermg. There is suffi- 
cient indication of cruelty without physical 
contortions, and the pain is transfigured 
by the love and peace in the Sufferer’s 


face. And then,,the pity and glory of thé. 


Cross are communicated to the by-standers. 
The “dramatic energy” of a later and 
lesser art—the pointing of fingers and 
flinging about of arms and legs, and 
the ‘shouting and staring which Raffael 
and Michael Angelo employed to awaken 
interest—is entirely absent. This is not 
the sort of excitement Fra Angelico seeks 
to stir in Christian people. Of the 
twenty men and women whom he has 
gathered about the Crucified, only three 
raise their hands, and one of them quietly 
in prayer. Their feeling is restrained. 
There is almost complete silence ; the only 
person in the picture who makes a noise 
is the impenitent thief. The mother sinks 
helpless in the arms of John and the 
Maries, but without a sound. There are 
no hysterics ; several weep, but they turn 
away to hide their faces, or their tears 
drop silently. It is a picture of noble 
sorrow, Which tells us how to bear sorrow. 
Here is the erief of strong men and 
women, which does not spend itself in 
noise and gesticulation, but is subdued 
and twned into resolve and power of 
work. ‘Can it really be,’ they seem to 
say, “that they have slain Him? O, the 
pity of it! But He is our example and 
redemption, We must suffer, too, with 
Him, and we will also save and. bless,” 


I observed that. chairs were placed 
before the picture where people might sit 
and be quiet and gatber strength. Fra 
Angelico takes us apart from the world’s 
much speaking and complaining. He 
shows us pain exalted, failure ennobled 
by faith, indignation repressed, motion 
and speech and every feature surrendered 
to the powers of the soul. It is all so still 
and so strong. 

Lastly, the picture has no gloom. 
Instead of being wrapt in shadow, its 
lines obscured aud colours darkened by 
black tempest, it is full of light.* Fra 
Angelico, like Giotto, loved the bright pure 
colours of God’s world and saw the sun- 
shine in Christian sadness, All painting 
that is both sincerely and deeply Christian 
is radiant. It knows nothing of crape and 
pall. Andas painting loses true religious- 
ness it loses brightness. Mr. Ruskin says 
that he knows of no law more severely with- 
outexception than of the connection of pure 
colour with profound and noble thought, 
and he contrasts the work of Fra Angelico 
with that of the irreligious Salvator Rosa. 
“ ¥ra Angelico,” he says, “ was a man who 
wept often, prayed constantly, and never 
harboured “an impure thought. His 
pictures are so many pieces of jewelry, 
the colours being perfectly pure, as various 
as those of a painted window, chastened 
only by paleness and relieved upon a gold 
ground. . .. Salvator Rosa was a dissi- 
pated jester and satirist, a man who spent 


-his life in masking and revelry. But 


his pictures are full of horror, and their 
colour is for the most part gloomy and 
grey.” 

Therefore, as we look at the Crucifixion 
in the chapter-house of Saint Mark’s 
convent, and see its pure crimsons and 
blues and rich golden yellows, and the 
sweet gladness which shines through its 
tears and pain, we are chastened rather 
than saddened, and are made to feel how 
the pure in heart see God, how a divine 
light shines upon them and touches their 
sorrow into joy. 

So Fra Angelico worked in his quiet 
retreat, believing with a full heart in the 
Madonna and the saints and angels, and 
painting them with a fervent love. It does 
not matter, that we cannot believe in them 
as he did. The important thing, I repeat, 
is that he and we should believe in some- 
thing noble, and should believe in it 
sincerely and devoutly and with joy. And 
here is much food for thought. 

While the friar was busy in his con- 
vent, believing in the old faiths and 
painting in the old ways, the world out- 
side was changing. ‘The religion, the 
citizenship, the art, and the learning of 
Florence were undergoing a gradual 
transformation. The Gothic spirit, the 
spirit in religion of St. Francis, St. 
Dominic, and St. Thomas Aquinas, in 
poetry of Dante, and in art of Arnolfo, 
Giotto, Andrea Pisano, and Orcagna, 
was still strong, but it was finding a 
rival in the Classical Renaissance. 
Arnolfo’s churches, Giotto’s Campanile, 
Pisano’s sculptures and his bronze doors 
on the Baptistery, Orcagna’s shrine in 
the Or San Michele and his Loggia 
in the Piazza Signoria, are,  ex- 
cepting the round arches of the 
last-named, pure Italian Gothic. These 
were the great works in Florence when 
Fra Angelico was born. But from the 
very beginning of the fifteenth century 


and exerted an increasing influence. 
Florence continued to prosper, in spite of 
war and plague, and every year grew 
more beautiful through the labours of a 
succession of great artists, all of whom 
showed their indebtedness to the Greek 
and Roman. Ghiberti’s bronze gates, for 
example, which were added to the Bap- 
tistery, the first pair in 1424 (the result of 
more than twenty years’ work), the second 
in 1452 (the result of nearly thirty years’ 
labour), and his tomb, also in bronze, of San 
Zanobi; Brunelleschi’s vast dome on the 
Cathedral, which occupied him from 1417 
to his death in 1446, and was not finished 
until 1461 ; Donatello’s statues in bronze 
and wood and stone; Masaccio’s frescoes 
in the Church of the Carmine, and 
the altar-pieces of Lippo Iappi, the 
monk who revolted against monasticism 
and married a nun, mark a -new era 
in which the classical spirit, though 
absorbed by the Gothic, competes with it. 
The study of ancient temples and 
statuary, of the nude, of perspective, of 
vestments, of classical mythology, jostles 
with the medieval pieties—a minor 
element, but increasingly formidable. So 
far the result was good. The breaking 
down of the old boundaries of art by the 
introduction of the heathen world meant 


the incoming of much besides. The 
everyday incident of  Giotto’s work 
received a great impulse. Portraiture, 


landscape, historical and domestic paint- 
ing rapidly advanced. All things con- 
sidered, the quwattro-cento art is the 
greatest in the annals of Florence. 

But there was another and a dangerous 
side to this movement. Vasari was right 
from his point of view, as an Italian, as 
an inheritor of the language and culture 
of ancieut Rome, in speaking of the Gothic 
art as foreign and harsh, and of the 
revived classical style as “the good old 
manner.” Renaissance architecture and 
painting and rules of poetry are excusable 
in Italy and to an extent in all the 
Romance. countries, however inexcusable 
in Teutonic lands. We may forgive St. 
Peter’s on the Tiber, though St. Paul’s 
and Whitehall are unpardonable on the 
Thames. Nevertheless it is true in Italy, 
as everywhere else, that the Renaissance 
art was not as all previous arts had been, 
a national development. It was an imi- 
tation of something dead by the educated 
and the wealthy. The temples of Greece 
and Rome, the Byzantine, Lombard, Nor- 
man, and Gothic churches had been 


‘simply the crowning forms of domestic 


styles of architecture, exalted specimens 
of the architecture in wood and stone of 
the dwellings of the people. But the 
Renaissance cathedrals and palaces were 
in no sense whatever developments of the 
house and cottage; they were an aristo- 
cratic hobby and fashion, alien from the 
people, and insulting to the people, the 
sign of class—classy as well as classical. 
So with the paintings and sculptures of 
Homeric and Virgilian themes; they 
were for a class, and not, as Guiotto’s 
frescoes had been, for the poorest as well. 
Besides, this Renaissance work was a 
revival of heathendom. Fra Angelico 
might have asked, as possibly he did, 
“Where will this paganism lead ? What 
if Venus and the Graces shall supersede 
the Virgin and the Angels?” There was 
no fear of that in his day. The influence of 
St. Francis was too strong. But the exten- 
sion of the knowledge of Greek, especially 
by the flight of Greek scholars after the 
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fall of Constantinople in 1458, two years 
before Fra Angelico’s death, the interest in 
Plato and heathen philosophy, set men 
questioning, and belief in the Madonna 
and much else was being undermined. 
And this decline of faith was going on at 
the very moment when Florence and other 
Italian cities were passing into the power of 
wealthy families and losing their ancient 
liberty and public spirit.. I will not say 
that Fra Angelico foresaw what was 
coming, though I believe he felt estranged 
from his time; but there must have been 
earnest, souls, themselves in perplexity, 
who asked, “ What will the Church do? 
Will it adapt itself to new conditions ? 
Who will be the new St. Francis and 
St. Aquinas to give Christianity a fresh 
impulse and re-shape its teaching? And 
if they arise, will they prevail over dogma, 
or will dogma prevail over them?” 
Already there must have been thinkers 
anticipating Savonarola aad the Reforma- 
tion. 

So, my friends, I close this sermon with 
the truth which cannot be too often 
repeated—that Reliyion cannot stand still. 
It is never final. Its form continually 
alters. It needs new expression in every 
age, if it is to be a sincere and devout 
belief to that age. 1t must perpetually 
embody the thought and experience of 
the new time, if it is to be a living power 
in that time. And looking round on our 
modern world with its many paganisms 
and imitations and its deeply rooted class 
selfishness, I think our great need its 
something to worship, something which we 
may love as simply and devoutly as 
Fra Angelico loved the Madonna and the 
saints in Heaven. 


THE GROWTH OF ENGLISH 
CHURCH AROCHITECTURE.—IV, 


Ar the end of the twelfth century the 
Karly English style of architecture was 
developed from the Norman which pre- 
ceded it. The transition was gradual, like 
all transitions in the natural growth of any 
art, as distinguished from the occasional 
revolutions or artificial reactions which 
take place from time to time in art 
and literature, as in politics and religion. 
There is no definite break between the 
two styles. Nevertheless the transition 
having been completed we find the 
change is sufficiently marked to strike 
even the least observant eye. The nave of 
the cathedrals of Durham, Peterborough, 
or Hereford, and the nave of Salisbury 
or Lincoln, appear to have nothing in 
common as to style and artistic appearance. 
We may have passed gradually from one 
phase to the other, but the two phases are 
quite distinct. 

This led to an early classification of 
English Architecture under two heads— 
(Ll). Circular”. Or =“ Saxon,” and: 
(2) “‘ Pointed” or “ Gothic”; and the 
latter was subdivided into “ Karly,” 
“Middle,” and “ Late.” But there is no 
good reason for separating ‘“ Circular” 
from ‘Pointed,’ or “Saxon” from 
“ Gothic.” The term Gothic is often 
objected. to on the very reasonable 
ground that the Goths had nothing to 
do with it. The word was at first applied 
to our native architecture as one of con- 
tempt, by those who wished to re-establish 
the Greek and Roman style of architec- 
ture iu ils place. But the beauty of the 
buildings bas triumphed over the bad 


name, and whatever other associations we 
may have with the word Goth, “Gothic 
Architecture”? now suggests beauty of 
form, exceilence and delicacy of workman- 
ship, and simple grandeur, or harmonious 
complexity of design. Gothic Architec- 
ture, then, may now be accepted as the 
term covering the whole of the native 
ecclesiastical architecture in Central and 
Northern Europe, from its first origin to 
its decline in the sixteenth century. 

-And the English School from the Nor- 
man Conquest to the fifteenth century 
is better understood when regarded as 
one passing through four stages, than when 
it is divided into two periods of the round 
arch and the pointed arch, and then the 
latter subdivided again. The first two of 
the four stages we have already spoken 
of as the ‘“* Norman” and the “ Harly 
English.” The third, which we now 
reach, is known as the ‘“ Decorated.” The 
fourth and last as “ Perpendicular.” 

These last two terms are derived from the 
nature of the ornament or decoration found 
in the buildings generally, but more espe- 
cially in the window tracery. The earliest 
window tracery consists of figures of per- 
fectly simple geometrical lines, unbroken 
by what is called foliation, 7.e., subsidiary 
curves of trefoils, quatrefoils, &¢, and 
points or ‘‘cusps” that are formed be- 
tween the foils. These foils and cusps 
appear in Harly English work, but they 
are at first distinct from the general design 
and workmanship. They are attached to 
it, and might be separated from it without 
affecting its completeness in itself. In the 
Decorated style they become an integral 
part of the tracery. 

Another characteristic of the decorated 
tracery is that the lines of the moulding 
flow into oneanother. In the early geo- 
metrical tracery each figure is complete 
and separate in its outline. If there are 
two arches with a circle resting between 
them, the lines of the stonework of the 
arches are distinct, and the circle is a 
separate complete stove circle resting 
between them. It could be taken away 
without affecting the arches. But in the 
Decorated period the moulding of the arch 
and the moulding of the circle are for 
some little distance identical, aud neither 
could be removed without breaking the 
other. Thus the line of the arch flows as 
it were into the line of the circle. 

This flowing of the lines of geometrical 
tracery from the arch to the figure above 
led most naturally to the abandonment 
of geometrical figures, and the filling of 
the whole window with varied figures 
formed by flowing lines of tracery—that is 
to say, curves. which are not segments 
of circles. It is impossible to describe 
these, as we described the Hast window of 
Lincoln, without any drawing; but it is 
hardly necessary to do so, they may be 
-seen in all parts of the country and in some 
part or other of almost every cathedral. 
The two finest examples are the Hast win- 
dow of Carlisle and the West window of 
York. Uponthe question, Which of these 
is the most perfect ? there will, probably 
always be a difference of opinion ; but 
there can be no question between them and 
‘any other, York is, perhaps, the most 
elaborate, but Carlisle the most satisfying 
and restful in its harmony of parts and 
simpler beauty. There is nota line in the 
tracery orafigure formed by it that is ugly 
or offensive. 

This departure from geometrical forms 
opened the way to infinite variety of 


design ; in many buildings of this period 
every window is different from all the 
others, and a careful observation of the 
windows of parish churches of the period 
will afford a constant succession of new 
and beautiful designs. When the vast 
number is considered it is marvellous how 
few are defective in form or proportion 
either in the lines of the tracery or the 
figures formed by it. 

With this elaboration of window tracery 
there is a contemporary elaboration of 
ornament in other parts of the buildings. 
The carved foliage of the capitals is deeper 
and moreclearly cut. Tn Southwell Minster, 
for example, the foliage which belongs 
to this period has almost the delicacy 
of wood-carving; and here, as in many 
other examples of the same _ period, 
it is less conventional and more natural 
than that of the earlier ages. Con- 
ventional ornament by no means entirely 
disappears. There is a small ornament 
known as the ball-flower, an imitation, 
perhaps, of the golden ball ranunculus, 
which is as characteristic of this period as 
the dog-tooth of the Harly English, or the 
zigzag or cable of the Norman. There is 
a well-known window at Leominster in 
Herefordshire which has these ball 
flowers set thickly along every line of its 
jambs, arch, mullions, and tracery. 

The advance now made in the art of 
carving led naturally to a great increase in 
the number of statues and carved heads 
in and about the churches. The west front 
of Lichfield Cathedral, for instance, is 
covered with decorative work, and has one 
hundred and thirteen niches for statues 
surmounted by canopies. All the statues 
but five were destroyed at the time of the 
Reformation or subsequently, and almost 
the whole of the work now seen on the 
west front of Lichfield is modern. 

The elaborate care which was devoted 
to the decoration of various parts of the 
churches’ in the fourteenth century, found 
scope also in the erection of tombs of 
similar design and style. In many churches 
are to be found canopies, in which the 
Decorated style is at once recognised, over 
monuments belonging to this age. 

In parish churches we rarely find the 
same elaborate workmanship in capitals 
that the cathedrals of this age show. The 
piers and arches are often remarkably plain, 
the piers being simple, with round, or 
hexagonal, capitals, and the arches without 
moulding. It would seem as if the whole 
artistic energy and the possible expendi- 
ture of labour were devoted to the 
windows and doorways and other subsi- 
diary parts of the building, and the effect 
of these is indeed heightened im the 
smaller churches by the absenc> of decora- 
tion elsewhere. 

F. H. Jonzs. 


Tuink not that my graces slumber 
While I toil throughout the day ; 
For all honest work is worship, 
And to labour is to pray. 
—W. A. Butler. 
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THE TRANSVAAL. 


Srr,—From time to time I see in Tue 
Ingquirur references to the troubles in the 
Transvaal, but I am surprised to find that 
one side is taken as the only true side, 
while the cruel tyranny to which our 
countrymen out there have to submit is 
deliberately ignored. The first paragraph 
in last week’s issue does not hesitate to 
impute unworthy motives to those who 
approve of the action of our rulers in 
trying to redress the grievances of the 
oppressed. submit, therefore, that.if 
Transvaal troubles must be referred to in 
Tue Inquirer, then both sides should be 
fairly represented. It may be that those 
who sympathise with the Uitlanders have 
good and weighty reasons for doing so, 
and are quite as honest in their intentions 
and actions as those who engage in special 
pleading for Mr. Kruger and the Boers. 

F. T. Reep. 

Moretonhampstead, Sept 4. 


[There has been no word written in 
Tun Inquirer implying that the grievances 
of the Uitlanders. are not very serious, and 
ought not to be redressed, nor have any 
unworthy motives been imputed to those 
who agree with us in that opinion.— 
Ep. Inq. ] 
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Sim,—It would bea satisfaction to some 
or many of your readers, if, instead of 
simply offering them (as in your last 
number) the ipse divié of Mr. Frederic 
Harrison in his tirade against the policy 
of the English Government, you would 
give them some evidence for the foul 
accusations which he brings, and you re- 
peat, against that policy. Are we called 
upon to believe that such men as Lord 
Salisbury and Mr. Chamberlain, to say 
nothing of Lord Kimberley, Si A. 
Milner, and other leaders, in seeking to 
protect Euglishmen in the Transvaal from 
the tyranny and bad faith of the Boers, 
are lending themselves to be the mere 
tools of noisy, arrogant, and trading 
groups of men, organising and Intriguing 
for their own ends”? Are we to believe 
that the Power “ calling itself paramount 
is basely claiming aud aiming” to seize 
what it can, and ‘‘to coerce those who 
refuse to be despoiled’”? Such is the 
charge of Mr. I’. Harrison against the 
English Government. I believe it to be a 
false and groundless charge. At any rate, 
where is the evidence in support of it ? 
So far as Tue InQuireER is concerned, 
there is none. Pray Mr. Editor, be quite 
candid, and let us at least have both sides 
of the question. And I add, let us in 
reason believe that the English Govern- 
ment and its agents in South Africa have 
better means of judgment as to what the 
case demands than Mr. Harrison or those 
one-sided people who, with him, are so 
ready to abuse our Government for trying 
to do what they believe and probably well 
know to be just and right in most difficult 
and trying circumstances. 

G. Vancr SMITH. 

[We quoted the passages from Mr. 
Harrison’s open letter to Lord Salisbury 
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last week, because he is a man whose 
public utterances deserve attention, and 
because we have shared very painfully 
the fear he expresses lest this country 
should be involved in war over the Trans- 
yaal troubles. There is, so far as we are 
aware, no difference of opinion as to the 
necessity for the redress of Uitlander 
grievances ; but such wrongs are uot to be 
righted by a greater iniquity, such as we 
hold that war would be. Since last week, 
and up to the time of writing this note, 
the reports of the progress of negotiations 
seems to be more reassuring ; but we can- 
not pretend to the confidence Dr. Varce 
Smith expresses in those who are at pre- 
sent responsible for the direction of the 
Colonial policy of this country. Dr. 
Vance Smith asks for both sides of the 
question: they are to be found abun- 
dantly in the daily newspapers, and in 
the matter of war and rumours of war, 
with which we have been chiefly con- 
cerned, we have expressed our opinion 
upon them.—Ep. Inq. ] 


We have also received some notes on 
this subject from Mr. Tero, of Wdin- 
bureh, too extensive to be given in full; 
but the following seem to us to be the most 


cogent, in reference to our notes of last. 


week :— 


(i.) The conviction that a military con- 
flict between the Boers and ourselves is 
immeasurably preferable to our submis- 
sion to their perfidy and tyranny, or to our 
renunciation of British suzerainty Over 
the Transvaal cannot rightly be con- 
sidered a symptom of moral weakness. 
It may possibly indicate even a correct 
appreciation of the value of facts. 

(2.) Our practically uniform experience 
of the character and conduct of the present 
rulers of the so-called South African 
Republic belies the hypothesis that mere 
argument and persuasion, @.¢., diplomacy 
unaccompanied by at least menace of war, 
will ever wrest from these self-seeking 
politicians fidelity to their promises or 
that moderate instalment of justice to the 
misnamed Uitlauders which is claimed by 
Mr. Chamberlain and Sir A. Milner, 

(8) There are, unfortunately, very 
powerfully “hidden and sinister forces ” 
antagonistic to the preservation of peace— 
namely, the avarice of President Kruger 
and other Boer leaders, whose enormous 
gains from the inramous dynamite mono- 
poly are imperilled by projects of reform ; 
the bribery prevalent amoue Government 
officials, Members of Parliament, and others 
in the Transvaal ; the despoticdisposition of 
the Boers, and their deep-rooted hatred of 
Britons in general, and peculiarly of those 
who have hitherto endured their insolence, 
extortion, and cruelty. 

(4.) In conclusion, I should like to 
remark, in reply to Mr. F. ‘Harrison, that 
although Mr. Kruger and his colleagues 
have repeatedly sought to violate their 
most serious pledges to us, we have 
scrupulously observed our own to them ; 
spoltation and coercion are favourite 
pastimes of the Boer oligarchy which 
reigns at Pretoria; and no other gveat 
Power occupying our own position would 
have tolerated with’ such remarkable 
patience as that exhibited by successive 
British. Governments, the vagaries, the 
discourtesy, and the iniquity. of the ad- 
ministrators of the Transvaal Republic. 

H. Tero, 
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TORQUAY WELCOME MEETING. 


On Monday evening a meeting was held 
in Unity Hall to weicome the Rev. A. E. 
O’Connor, the newly-appointed minister, 
aud the occasion was taken to hold during 
the day a conference of the Devon 
ministers. 

The chair was taken by the Rev. Dr. 
Brooxs Herrorp, of London, who was 
supported by the Revs. Joseph Wood, of 
Birmingham ; T. B. Broadrick, of Bridg- 
water; HE. S. Anthony, M.A.,. of Poole; 
F. T. Reed, of Moretonhampstead ; J. 8. 
Mathers, of Plymouth; J. Barron, of 
Tavistock, and A. B. O’Counor. 

Dr. Brooxe Herrorp said that it had 
been his pleasure and privilege to worship 
with the friendsat Unity Hall yearafteryear, 
untilhe seemed to have some sort of part 
heritage with Torquay and a little place in 
the permanent life, work, and thought of 
the community. He felt that they were 
now at a very interesting and encouraging 
time in the history of their movement. 
The fact was that there were nowadays so 
many churches that were opening to the 
ereat thoughts for which Unitarians had 
so long stood alone, that to a great many 
people it sez:med as if they could hold 
those thoughts quite as well in other 
churches as in theirs. He did not think 
that they could do so with quite the same 
openness and freedom, but, atthesame time, 
Unitarians were glad t» think that they 
couldholdthematall, and thatthere existed 
so much liberty of thought. Although 
they did not see very great advance 
in looking back upon fifty years of work, 
still there was a certain deepening of 
religious life, a certain knowledge of tacir 
work, a greater leavening of whatever 
truth they had, and more sympathy with 
that truth in the other churches of the 
time. It had been much the same with 
the line of religious progress and Chris- 
tian reform all through the generations. 
The majority had always gone “the broader 
way, and not in the way which led to the 
light of the New ‘Testament. But there 
had always beeu a small body of those 
who had held together for freedom and 
truth, aud for the more spiritual thought 
of Christianity. They had never suc- 
ceeded numerically as ecclesiastical bodies, 
but they did not start fur the success of 
ecclesiastical bodies ; they started in order 
to have the success of drawing the world 
to the nobler, sublimer thoughts of reli- 
eion which Christ had given them. The 
Christian Church of to-day was as 
eee) from. the Christian Church a 

eutury ago as it could possibly be. They 
aid not claim that the change had been 
all their domg, but some of the great 
thoughtful onlookers were beginning to 
say it. Robertson, of Brighton, said it, 
and Ian Maclaren had owned that the 
ereatest thought of the New Testament 
was the thought of the Fatherhood of 
God, and that that thought had been lost 
to the Christian Church since the second 
century until the time of Channing. 
People were now endeavouring to per- 
suade them that they had done their work 
so effectually that it was practically 
accomplished, and that they might now 
lay down theirarms. ‘There was, however, 
more to be done beyond teaching men the 
doctrine of the Fatherhood of God. There 
was the teaching to men a reatoaable, 
thoughtful view of the Bible, there was 
the clearing away of the thought of God 
as a stern Majesty Who would con- 
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demn the majority of His creatures to 
eternal death. In the days to come, some 
other Ian Maclaren or Itobertson would 
point to some other part of reformed 
Christianity and attribute it to the 
influence of Unitarians. The stars in their 
courses were working on their side. The 
trend of thought of the day in the news- 
paper office and in the street was in the 
direction of simple views of religion, such as 
culminated in the Fatherhood of God and 
in the simple Christianity of Jesus Christ. 

Ono behalf of the ministers assembled, 
the Rev. T. B. Broapricx held out the 
cordial right hand of fellowship to Mr. 
O'Connor. 

Mr. O’Connor returned thanks. The 
small congregation in Torquay had already 
extended to him a most kind welcome. He 
felt that, whatever difficulties were inhereut 
to the situation, difficulties which would 
become more and more apparent as time 
went on, they would always stand 
togetberas working for the same object, as 
bound together by the ties, not necessarily 
of a uniformity of belief, but of a 
union, of spirit, working together for 
worship in spirit and in truth, and. the 
promotion of the religion of Jesus as they 
understood it. 

The Rev. JosspH Woop delivered a 
stirring address. As Unitarians, they had 
to consider how it was that their churches 
did not flourish as much as they desired 
them to do. They must recognise that 
they did not seem to have that measure 
of success that they saw on the part of the 
orthodox churches. Why was it that 
they did not achieve that success which 
tiey, with their beautiful, simple, reason- 
able faith desired, and that they ought to 
have. He had spent a very instructive 
Sunday at Torquay in visiting forms of 
service diff rent to hisown. In the morn- 
ing he visited a High church, and spent a 
most instructive two hours: there. - They 
had first of all morning prayer, when 
psalms were sung to Gregorian chants in 
which no one could join. Then followed 
a simple sermon, after which a large por- 
tiou of the congregation left. Immediately 
after morning prayer came the celebration 
of Holy Eucharist—they called it a cele- 
bration; what they meaut he did not 
exactly know. ‘The service that followed 
was a most impressive one, and at moments 
the congregation thrilled to functions that 
were going on. ‘The services culminated 


in the consecration of the bread and wine 


on the part of the officiating priest. The 


. words were uttered to the accompaniment 


of solemn music, and the priest at the 
altar uplifted the bread and wine which 
had been turned into the Body and Blood 
of God. Then followed the solemn tolling 
of a bell which marked the culmination of 
the service, when God was made to appear 
on the altar by the hands cf the priest. 
There were many thrilling moments in the 
service if they could believe it, they to 
whom it appeared as mummery and super- 
stition of the grossest kind. To those 
who believed in it, it was a moment of the 
mostsolemninfluence. Whatwas the secret 
of that gathering and the influence that 
the service possessed ? and was there any- 
thing that they could learn from it? Had 
it any significance, any message for 
them? The answers that had been 
given were quite inadequate. Some 
people regarded such a service as a kind 
of amusement to which people flocked. 
Others explained it on the ground of some 


kind of esthetic thrill which it produced, | 


but both these explanations were inade- 
quate. The people who attended the 
services were in dead earnest, and it was 
to them a great reality. The central idea 
which it conveyed, he thought, was that God 
appeared to them on the altar. et them 
as Unitarians proclaim the broad, Catholic, 
universal doctrine that God was present 
everywhere. The whole earth was His 
temple, every true heart His altar; He 
was present in every blade of growing 
corn, in every star that glittered, in every 
lily of the valley. He had his dwelling 
not simply in temples, but in the 

Light of setting suns, 

And the round ocean, and the living air, 
And the blue sky, and in the mind of man. 
Where was the holiest place that night in 
Torquay ? It might be where the young 
man was battling with a sore heart against 
temptation ; it might be where the mother 
was anxiously waiting for her erring son ; 
ov in the workhouse ward, where a poor 
soul was passing from death to life. Let 
them proclaim that broad Catholic doc- 
trine of the ever-present God. Mr. Wood 
criticised the evangelical view of “ saving 
grace,” and was followed by the Rev. J. 
Barron, Mr. Reed, and Mr. Anthony. 


THE GREAT HUCKLOW HOLIDAY 
HOME. 


THE STOCKPORT PARTY. 


Tax long-expectel week im camp at 
the “Old Hall” is, as far as our school 
is concerned, ‘fa thing of the past,” but 
it will long remain in the minds of those 
who formed our party as a_plersant 
holiday spent tcgether. On behalf of our 
party, feel bound to thank the M.D.S S.A, 
and especially its hardworking committee, 
for the opportunity afforded us of spend- 
ing such an enjoyable holiday in the 
country, and I trust that much good will 
be done towards forming a deeper 
interest in school life. amongst our 
scholars and teachers alike. 

There were thirty-five, all told, that ses 
out for Great Hucklow on Aug. 12. 
amongst whom was our much-respected 
senior female teacher, Miss Hirst, 
and everybody seemed in high glee with 
the anticipation of a jolly time in store for 
them. It was not convenient for all to 
leave before midday, so we separated into 
two groups, and we found this answered 
very well, the first group arriving at the 
“ Hall” at three o’cloek, followed by the 
second two hours later. None of us will 
ever forget that Suturday night. When 
“the clock struck the hour for retiring,” 
we found, on examining our beds, that 
some mischievous person or persons had 
been there before us, and atter we had 
extracted the thorns and nettles that were 
hidden there, we at last managed to fall 
asleep. 

Sunday was spent in a few short 
walks, and in attending evening service 
in the little chapel, which was much 
enjoyed. 

The remainder of the week up to Friday 
was spent in excursions to Chatsworth, 
Haddon, Castletoa, The Winnats, Eyam, 
Grindleford Bridge, and Tideswell, and in 
rambles to Fairy Glen, a pretty little glen 
within one and a-half miles of Great 
Hucklow Some excellent specimens of 
ferns were taken from this glen, and large 
quantities of wild flowers were also 
gathered during these rambles. Games 
at cricket, football, and rounders were 


also indulged in during the week. On 
Friday it rained all day, forcing us to stay 
indoors, but as we’ had brought a good 
many indoor games the day passed 
pleasantly, and was brought to a conclu- 
sion by a musical evening in the school- 
room belonging to the chapel. A few 
showers fell on Saturday morning, but 
did not prevent a few of the older members 
venturing out to collect wore flowers and 
ferns to take home, and at two. o’clock we 
had just finished packing our boxes. 
With one last look at the “ Hall,” we 
turned our faces homewards, carrying 
with us tender recollections of a happy 
week just ended. 

The Rev. B. C. Constable and family 
spent the week in the village, and visits 
were paid us during the week by the Rev. 
H. W. Hawkes, of Liverpool; Rev. J. 
Morley Mills, of Nantwich; Rev. Charles 
Peach, of Manchester; Rev, J. J. Shaw, 
of Newchurch; and Rey. William Rose, of 
Great Hucklow. Wee B. 


THE WILLERT STREET PARTY. 


As it is probible that. our party of 
children from Willert-street Domestic 
Mission will be the last to occupy the 
Home this season, and as it differed some- 
what from those who had been before, a 
few words on our experience may be use- 
ful. Twenty-five (teachers and scholars) 
went on Aug. 26, and, notwithstanding 
unsettled weather, the holiday was greatly 
enjoyed. The children were some of the 
poorest, gathered from one of the most 
thickly-populated parts of Manchester, 
where there are no trees or grass, but flag- 
stones and small grimy cottages. 

Unhke the former parties, we did not 
make Great Hucklow the centre from 
which to visit the many beautiful and in- 
teresting places which surround it, but to 
imbibe ‘the freshest, purest, and most 
bracing air to be found in England.” 
(These are words from one who was visit- 
ing the place, and who had previously been 
minister there for nine years.) 

We found great advantage in being able 
to give our scholars their meals altogether, 
and sleeping them all under one roof; this 
gave us the opportunity to inspire them 
with the idea of good behaviour, which is 
much lavking amongst most of these 
poor and neglected children. The teachers, 
too, bal a good opportunity of becoming 
better acquainted with them, and bringing 
to bear their influence which is so neces- 
sary to make Sunday-school work effec- 
tive. 

We made the devotional services an 
important part of our arrangements. 
Every morning at nine o’oclock all were 
gathered in the chapel when, without any 
other preliminary, a portion of Scripture 
was read with exposition, followed by a 
short prayer, a hymn, and the benediction. 
This was repeated in exactly the same 
order every evening, the service never 
exceeding half an hour. ‘“ The children 
were remarkably attentive ;’ was the testi- 
mony of two ministers and some friends 
who attended these meetings. Altogether 
it is felt that lasting good has been done 
through this holiday.. As to the future, I 
would echo the words of J. J. S. in this 
week’s Inquirer: “ If our experience goes 
for anything, the establishment of a per- 
manent holiday home at Great Hucklow 
would be a great boon to the schools in 
the Manchester district,’ and other dis- 
tricts too, why not?—not only for the 
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scholars of our schools, but for our tired 
workers and those out of health through 
being compelled to live in bad air and 
uncongenial surroundings the year through. 
And then what a splendid place it would 
be as a club or institute for the village in 
the winter: and to judge by what has 
already been done at such a small cost, 
there seems little doubt of it paying its 
own way when once it has been well 


established. J. W. B. 


NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES. 


—+o— 


[Notices and Reports for this Department should. 
be as brief as possible, and be sent in by Thursday 
Morning.) 

_-_ 

Bury.—Preaching in Bank-street Chapel last 
Sunday morning the Rev. J. C. Odgers told the 
story of Bishop Colenso and his broadening views 
of truth concerning the Bible. His conclusions set 
aside the conventional views, and penetrated to the 
permanent spiritual truth enshrined in the writings 
of prophet, sage and poet. These were not spoiled 
because here and there was to be found an his- 
torical blunder or unscientific statement. The 
foundations of religious faith were fixed in God 
and in the soul of man, not in the fallible records 
of man’s thoughts about God. Those results, on 
account of which sentence of deposition was pro- 
nounced on Colenso, had since been accepted by all 
thinking men in his own Church, and in the Free 
Churches too, They were not often openly pro- 
claimed for fear lest mischief might ensue in 
church and chapel, but privately they were 
accepted. The mass of men took time to follow 
in the footsteps of the pioneers. In the Church 
of England Bishop Thirlwall, Dean Stanley, Dean 
Farrar, Professors Max Miiller, Hatch, Cheyne, 
Sayce, &c., with Bishop Colenso, led the way. In 
the Free Churches there were men of solid learning 
and independent thought whose influence was 
clearly to be traced in the broadening sympathies 
of the Christian World newspaper, and in the 
chorus of applause which had welcomed the 
appearance of the Polychrome Bible. The 
world moved slowly, but still it moved. The 
supposed necessity of trying to reconcile every 
statement, and of solemnly accepting as_ fact 
every recorded miracle in the Old Testa- 
ment, had disappeared ; a larger knowledge had 
brought a wider liberty. It was Jesus who said: 
* Ye shall know the truth, and the truth shall make 
you free.” 

Cullompton.—An harvest thanksgiving service 


was held on Friday, Sept. 1, when two able addresses | 


were delivered by the Revs. T. B. Broadrick and 
F. H. Vaughan, B.A. The chapel was profusely 
decorated with corn, fruit, vegetables, and flowers, 
and Mr. EK. K. Vaughan presided at the organ. The 
singing was also accompanied by an orchestral band, 
Mr, Vaughan singivg a solo and Mr, Roberts giving 
a violin solo. ‘lhe meeting was preceded by a 
public tea, to which about fifty sat down. The 
services were continued on Sunday, Sept. 3, when 
the Rev, F', H. Vaughan addressed the children in 
the morning on “The Parable of the Sower,” 
preaching in the evening to a good congregation on 
“Our Daily Task.” A solo was sung at both ser- 
vices on Sunday by Mr. E. K. Vaughan, who again 
presided at the organ, the band also accompanying 
the singing. A collection was taken on Sunday 
evening on behalf of the Royal Devon and Exeter 
Hospital. The Essex Hall Hymnal was used at the 
services, replacing the Hymns for the Christian 
Church and Home, of which the copies previously 
used are worn out, 

Guildford —These radiant summer months have 
not passed away without delightful days for our 
younger members, By the kind invitation of Mr. 
and Mrs. Edwin Ellis the Sunday-school treat was 
held in the beautiful grounds at Somersbury. 
Now that the winter approaches the literary 
society has been resuscitated, Mr. George Taylor, 
J.P., being the president for the coming year ; and 
Mr. Edwin Ellis, J.P., C.C., the vice-president. 
Duriog July and August the members of the con- 
gregation have been very glad indeed and very 
grateful to welcome to the pulpit the Rev. Ellison 
A. Voysey, of Reading, the Rev. J. J. Marten, of 
Horsham, and the Rey. Chynoweth Pope, of Lewis- 
ham. Arrangements have been made for certain 
structural improvements in the church building. 

Horsham (Presentation). — On Saturday, 
Sept. 2,a deputation from the congregition and 
the Sunday-school waited on the Rev. J. J. and 
Mrs. Marten, oa the occasion of their silver wedding, 


and presented them with an illuminated address, 
accompanied with a case of silver fish knives and 
fork=, a handsome silver-mounted centre-piece for 
cake and preserves, and a beautiful bouquet of 
white flowers. ; 

Liverpool: Hope-street.—The Rev. R. A. 
Armstrong preached again on Sunday morning, the 
subject of his sermon being “The Lessons of the 
Icebergs.”’ At present it isarranged that Mr. Arm- 
strong and Mr. Cobden Smith shall officiate alter- 
nately at the services. 

London: Blackfriars Mission and Stamford- 
street Chape!.—_The September Calendar contains 
the following pastoral letter from, the Rev. F, 
Allen :—“‘ The date and our Motto remind us that, 
though we may shortly be saying in the language of 
the Old Book, ‘The harvest is past, and the summer 
is ended,’ yet we ‘are not saved’ from the duties 
imposed on us by our profession of religion, for 
before us are those months of Autumnand Winter 
which for us are the work-time of the year ; there- 
fore I invite everyone, whatever their age or station 
in life, connected with or interested in our Church, 
our Mission, and their various institutions to aid 
and help in some way, the work we have to perform 
in this neighbourhood and district. There ia not 
one of you but can do something, and give some- 
thing; time, sympathy, work, or meanz, with which 
to advance the ends we have in view as a congrega- 
tion of Christian workers—namely, ‘The worship 
of God, and the service of man,’ fur we must re- 
member that ‘we are God’s fellow-worker,’ and 
that work is worship. If we are sincere in our 
desire to promote the extension of His Kingdom on 
earth, it cannot be done by hands folded iu idleness, 
but only by earnest and faithful doing. In many 
ways can help be rendered: a glance at the pages 
of our monthly calendars will indicate what are the 
claims made upon each of us, for do not forget all 
can do something ; individually it may seem small, 
or even trifling, but collectively very different will 
the results be. Workers and helpers, as well as 
worshippers, are wanted in our Sunday Services, our 
Sunday-school, our Provident Bank, the Mothers’ 
Meeting, District Visiting, our Working Party, our 
Temperance Societies for theYoung and Adults, the 
Young Women’s, Girls’, and Boys’ Clubs, &c., 
Happy Evenings for the Children, and for Men and 
Women, &c. Therefore I say to you— ; 

‘ Live for something ; be not idle ; 
Look about thee for employ ; 

Sit not down to useless dreaming — 
Labour is the. sweetest joy. 

Folded hands are very weary, 
Selfish hearts are never gay ; 

Life for thee hath many duties: 
Active be, then, while you may.’ 

‘ Arise, therefore, and be doing, and the Lord be 

with thee.’ ” 

Mansfield (Resignation).—The Rev. H. S. 
Perris, M.A., has resigned the ministry of the Old 
Meeting-house. 

Moneyrea (Presentation).—On Tuesday even- 
ing, 29th ult., the Rey. R. Lyttle was entertained 
to tea by the lady members of his congregation, 
and presented by them with a Bank order and a 
handsome volume bound in morocco contaiaing the 
list of subscribers, The chair was taken by Mrs. 
Gibson, sen., of Heathfield. Mrs, Margaret McCul- 
logh explained the inception of the presentation, 
and testified to the unanimity, enthusiasm, and 
liberality with which it was supported. After an 
address by Mr, A. K. Stewart, Mrs. James Bennett 
made the presentation, and expressed the affec- 
tionate regard which the congregation entertained 
towards Mr. Lyttle, and their high appreciation of 
his work as their minister. The Rev. R. Lyttle 
suitably replied, after which the Rev. R. M. King 
addressed the meeting. Songs and recitations 
followed, anda pleasant evening was closed by the 
singing of a hymn and the benediction. 

Rochdale.—A “Roll of Honour” has been 
placed in the Sunday-school, the gift of Mr. Wright 
Wilcock, ‘‘as a testimony to a good example.” The 
tablet is of fumed oak, with lettering in gold. It 
already bears the names of seven scholars as 
winners of gold medals for seven years’ complete 
attendance since 1889,-and thirty-four names of 
winners of silver medals for three years’ complete 
attendance during the same period, covered by the 
ministry of the Rev. T. P. Spedding. A scheme 
has been adopted for heating the church by means 
of low pressure pipes, together with an arrange- 
ment by which the air, entering by two main 
shafts from outside, mary be heated wheu required, 
and introduced cold during the summer months. 
The work is to be carried out at once. 

Scarborough.—The sale of work held Jast week 
in the schoolroom of Westborough Church was in 
every way successful, thanks to the efforts of the 
congregation, the presence and support of non- 
resident Unitarians, and the kindly interest of many 
non-Unitarian residents, Mr. J, ©.’ Rickett, the 


Borough Member, opened the sale on the first day. 
After luncheon, of which about forty ladies and 
gentlemen partook he made a very interesting 
speech, in the course of which he said that he 
wished to show his sympathy with every form 
of religious belief which made for the good of 
the community. It wa3 now recogni-ed that 
Christianity could not find its unity in formu- 
lated doctrine, nor indeed in ceremonial, as recent 
eyents had shown. He who followed the command- 
ments of Carist might be more imbued with his 
spirit than another, who, holding more orthodox 
views. as to his person, fell short in fulfilling his 
purpose. The hearts of some disciples burned 
within them as they talked in the way with the 
unknown companion. Qa the other hand, there 
were those who intellectually recognised him, but 
out of whose sight he vanished at the moment of 
recognition. The speaker did not wish to minimise 
the serious difference in creed which separated the 
Unitarian body from other Christian believers, but 
on this occasion he desired to call more particular 
attention to the opportunity for agreement and co- 
operation. The Uuitarians were not a cohesive 
religious society like the Presbyterians or Methodist 
Churches. He understood that in the place where 
they were gathered there was nothing to prevent a 
minister and congregation in the future holding and 
teaching a more complex doctrine of the Godhend. 
They did not worship the creed of yesterday, and in 
like manner were prepared to set aside th» creed of 
to-day if the truth widened about them. The 
Unitarian Churches witnessed to the presence of 
the Spirit of Truth in the world and of absolute 
fidelity to that Spirit. They also witnessed to the 
unity of the Godhead, a doctrine which, although 
forming an essential part of the Cxtholic faith, 
sometimes fell into shadow. In these days of reli- 
gious mysticism, in which many, acknowledging an 
intelligent power in the universe, doubied its 
development int» personality, and regarded it a3 
altogether foreign to human .thought and ways, 
they might surely acknowledge as belonging t» the 
Christian Brotherhood, a Church which professed 
the gracious Fatherhood of the Creator, and the 
divive Message of the Son of Man. In conclusion, 
Mr. Rickett invited the Unitarian Churches to ©- 
operate more freely in those moral and philan- 
thropic reforms in which the whole Christian world 
was interested. He trusted that the atmosphere 
in which they worked would be charged with a 
kindlier sympathy, and that Unitarian Churches 
would not remain in isvlation as cultured and 
select societies, but grow into a spiritual and 
ethical power for the good of the world. Oa 
the second day Mrs. Marillier openel the sale, 
and on each occasion there was a good attendance, 
and brisk business, At the clos of the third day 
the grossreceipts amounted to £171, including 
donations, and the expenses will not exceed £6, 
On Sunday, Sept. 3, the auniversary services were 
conducted by the Rev. P. H. Wickstezed, M.A., who 
preached most impressively upon “ Lethe and 
Eunoe”’ in the morning and “Freedom and Ser- 
vice”’ at night. SHES 

Swansea.—On Sunday a sermon was preached 
in the Unitarian Church by the minister, the Rev. 
W. Tudor Jones, in memory of Mr. Rowland and 
Miss Aubrey. The extent of our loss as a Church 
was pointed out, and the noble work which both 
had accomplished ia‘ the cause of education— 
charity work and liberal religion, Their devotion 
to the truth had been unwavering throughout their 
lives, and they never bent the kuee to what was 
popular if it struck against what they considered 
to be right. | When liberal religion is able to pro- 
duce such characters as Mr. Rowland and Miss 
Aubrey, it is too precious a treasure to be lost. It 
was pointed out how both had stamped indelibly 
their influence on the towns of Swansea and Neath, 
and many of its charities and educational institu- 
tions in the two towns owe in a large measure their 
origin and efficiency to their united efforts, 


MARRIAGES. 

Beesty—CHAMBERLAIN—On the 5th inst, at the 
Church of the Messiah, Birmingham, by the 
Rev. L. P. Jacks, Gerald, eldest son of Kilward 
Spencer Beesly, of 53, Warrington-crescent, 
London, to Helen, second daughter of Arthur 
Chamberlain, of Moor Green Hall, Birmingham. 

Iisuer—Buraess—Oun September 4th, at St. 
Nicholas Church, Brighton, by the Rev. C. W. 
Bond, Vicar, Frauk, son of the late Alexander 
Fisher, to Beatrice Lilian, only daughter of the 
late Rowland Burgess, of Brighton. 


DEATHS. 

Exy—On the 5th iust., at Hampstead, Mary Kiddell 
Dawson Ely, second daughter of Talfourd and 
Ada Ely, of 73, Parliament Hill, aged 29. No 
flowers,’ 
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OUR CALENDAR. 


——<g@ 
SUNDAY, Serremzer 10. 
—~—— 


@= it is requested that notice of any alteration 
in the Calendar be sent to the Publisher not 
later than Thursday Afternoon. 


Bermondsey, Fort-road, Upper Grange-road, 11 a.m. 
and 7 P.M. 

- Blackfriars ‘Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
11 A.M. and 7 p.m., Rev. FREDERIC ALLEN. 
Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 
114.M. and 7 p.M., Rev. HAROLD RyY.err. 
Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-rd., West 

Croydon,11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. J. Pace Horrs, 

Deptford, Alliance Hall, Albury-street, 6.30 p.m., 
Rev. A. J. Marcuant. No Morning Service. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting-hill-gate, 11 a.m. 
and 7 p.m., Rev. E. I. Fripp, B.A. 

Forest-gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 
1] a.m. and 6 30 p.m., Rev. H. Woops Perris. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham-place, 
11 a.m, and 7 p.m., Rev. Henry Austin, of 
Cirencester. — 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 a.m., Rev. 
BrRookE HerFrorD, DD., and 7 p.m, Rev. 
Epear Darryn. 

Highgate Hil], Unitarian Christian Church, 11] a.m. 
and 7 p.m., Rev. T. Ropinson. 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 a.m. and 
7 P.M, Rey. G. Dawes Hicks, M A., Ph.D. 
Kentish Town, Free Christian Uhurch Clarence- 
road, 11 a.M. and 7 p.m., Mr, AnTHUR SavaGcE 

CoopeER. 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. J. E. 
STRONGE. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High-street, 
11 a.m. and 7 P.m., Rev. W. C. Pops. 

Little Portland-street Chapel, near Oxford-circus, 
11,15 a.m, and 7 p.m., Rev. H. Rawtinas, M.A. 

Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal Green, 
7 e.M., Rev. F, H. Jonzs, B.A. 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 a.m. and 6.20 P.M., Rev. 
G, CaRTER, 


_ Plumstead,Common-road Unitarian Church, 11 a.m. 


and 6,30 p.m., Rev. L, Jenkins JONES. 

Richmond Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15 a.m. 
and 7 p.M., Kev. S. FarriInaton, 

Stepney-Green, College Chapel, 11 a.m., Mr. Luck- 
ING TAvENER, and 7 p.m. Mr. Eustace 
THOMPSON. : 

Stoke Newington, The Green, 11.15 a.m., Rev. W. 
Woopine, B.A. 

Stratford, West Ham-lane Unitarian Church, 11 .M., 
Mr, C. A. Ginever, and 6.30 p.m., Mr, Luck- 
ING TAVENER. 

Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church, East-hill, 
11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Mr. Epwanp CaPLEeton, 
Wood Green, Unity Hall, 11 a.m. and 7 p.M., Rev. 

Dr, Mummery. 
ee 
PROVINCIAL. 


Batu, Trim-street Chapel, 11 a.m. and 6.30 p.M., 
Rey. F. W. Stanuey. 

BeprorpD, Library (side room). 
weeks, 

Birmincuam, Church of the Messiah, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 p.m, Rev. L. P. Jacks, M.A. 

BcacKPooL, Banks-street, North Shore, 10.45 a.m. 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. W. Binns. 

BrackrooL, Unitarian Lay Church, Masonic Hall, 
Waterloo-road, South Shore, 6.30 P.m. 

Booris, Free Church, Stanley-road, 11 a.m, and 
6.30 p.M., Rev. H. W, Hawxgs. 

BovurNEMOUTH, Unitarian Church, West-hill-road, 
11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. C. C. Cox. 

Bricuron, Christ Church (Free Christian), New-road, 
North-street, 11 a.m. and 7P.M., Rev. A. Hoop. 


Closed for a few 


Boxron Hartington-road Church, 11 a.m. and 


7 p.M., Rev. GEORGE STREET, 
CANTERBURY, Blackfriars, 11 a.m. 
DeaL and WaLMER Free Christian Church, High- 

st., 11 a.M.and 6.30 P.M., Rev. T. SHAKESPEARE, 

Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 A.M. 
and 6.30 p.M., Rev. S. BuRRows, 

Eastsourne, Lismore-road, Terminus-road, 11 a.m, 
and 6.30 p.M., Rev. G@. St. Crain, Cycles may 
be housed during service. 

QuiILprorD, Ward-street Church, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 p.m., Mr. E. S. Lana Bucktanp. 

HorsHam, Free Christian Church Worthing-road, 
ll a.m. and 6.30 P.m., Rev. C. H. Hoppinort, 
of Chichester. 


_Lxxps, Mill Hill, 10.45 a.m. and 6.30 p.m., Rey. C, 


Harerovr, M.A. 
Liscarp, The New Schoolroom, Manor-road, 11 a.M. 
and 6.30 p.m., Rey. J. M. Luoyp THomas, 
Lrvzreoon, Hope-street Church, 11 a.m, Rev. R.A. 
ARMSTRONG, and 6.30 P.M., Rev, A. CoBDEN 
SMITH, 


Liverproon, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. W. J. Jupe. 

LiveRrPoon, Ullet-road, Sefton Park, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 p.m., Rev. J. E. Carpenter, M.A. Even- 
ing, “ Overcoming Evil with Good,” 

MANCHESTER, Sale, 11 a.m. ani 6.30 P.M, Rev. 
J. FoRREsT, 

MANCHESTER, Strangeways, 10.380 a.m. and 6.30. P.M. 

Mangeatz, Forester’s Hall (Side Entrance), Union- 

crescent, 11 a.m., Mr. E. C. Sapuin. Cycles 
may be housed during service. 

OxForD, Manchester College, 11.30 a.m., Rev. 
Dr. DRumMonp. 

PortsmoutTH, General Baptist Chapel, St. Thomas- 
street, 6.45 p.m.,Mr. THomas Bonn, : 
PortsmouTH, High-street Chapel, 11 a.m and 

6.45 p.m., Mr. G. Coszns Prior. 

RamsGatTeE, Assembly Rooms. High-street, 6.30P.m., 
Mr. E. C, Saray. Cycles may be housed 
during service. 

Reapvina, Unitarian Free Church, London-road, 
11.15 a.M.and 6.30 P.m.,Rev. E. A. Voyszy,B.A. 

Scarsorouan, Westborough, 10.45 a.m. and 7 P.M, 
Rey. E. L. H. THomas, B.A. 

Sovutuprort, Portland-street Church, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 P.M., Rev. C. H. WELLBELOVED. 

Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. A. E. O'Connor. 

TuNBRIDGE WELLS, Mechanics’ Institute, Dudley- 
road, 11 a.m. and 6.30 p.m., Mr. C. A. GINEVER. 

YorE,St. Saviourgate Chapel, 11 a.M. and 6.30 P.m., 
Rev, K. G. Nazarian. 


—_——_.¢-———_, 


Carz Town, Free Protestant Unitarian Church, 
Hout-street, 6.30 p.m., Rev. R. BALMFORTH 


A DSS Oa SUPPLY.— The Rev. W. 

STODDART, B.A., is at LIBERTY to take 
occasional Sunday duty.—30, West Bank, Stamford- 
hill, London, N. 


ESTABLISHED 18651. 
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SourHamrton Buitpines, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON. 
TWO AND A-HALF PER CENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 
TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS 
of minimum monthly balance, when not drawn 
below £100. 
STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES pur- 
chased and sold, 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 
For the encouragement of Thrift, the Bank re- 
ceives small sums on deposit, and allows Interest 
Monthly on each completed £1. 


IRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY, 
HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR 
TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH. 
IRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY, 
HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 
FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH. 
The BIRKBECK ALMANAC, Post free on 
application. 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


1 TtHCENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY 
ADELAIDE-PLACE, LONDON BRIDGE, 
E.C. 


Interest on Loans reduced to Four-and-a-half 
per Cent. 


Dirucrors. 
Chairman— Sir H. W. Lawnznce, Bart., 2], 
Mincing-lane, E.C. ; 
Deputy-Chairman—Mark H, Jupar, A-R.I.B.A,, 
7, Pall Mall, 8.W. 
F. H, A. Harpcastuy, I'.8.1.,5, Old Queen-st., S.W, 
Miss Ormg, 118, Upper Tulse-hill, S.W. 
STEPHEN SEAWARD TYLER, 151, Brixton-road,8.W., 
and Mrs. Henry Rutt, 1, Randolph-gardens, N.W. 


PREFERENCE SHARES £10, Interest 44 per 
cent, DEPOSITS received at 3, 34, and 4 per cent., 
withdrawable at short notice. ‘ 

LIBERAL ADVANCES promptly made, 
Monthly repayment, including principal, premium, 
and interest for each £100 advanced—21 years, 
13s. 6d.; 18 years, 14s, 9d.; 15 years, 16s. 1d. ; 
10 years, £1 ls, 8d, Survey Fee to £500, half-a- 
guinea, 

Special facilities given to persons desiring to pur- 
chase houses for their ownoccupation. Prospectus 


free, 
FREDERICK LONG, Manager. 


Board and Residence, 


—_——— 


FEW young people received in 

PLEASANT HOME near Victoria. Terms 
moderate.—Mrs, Robert Turner, 94, Grosvenor- 
road, 8.W. 

Rae ‘ 

| Be eaige and RESIDENCE, South of 

England. Healthy neighbourhood. Home 
comforts. Seven miles from Brighton, near South 
Downs. Station Hassocks (on main line L.B.S.C.).— 
Miss RowLanp, Gothic House, Hurstpierpoint. 


OARDING HOUSE.—THE FELL, 

TROUTBECK, WINDERMERE, is situated 

550 feet above sea level, and about 24 miles from 

the station at Windermere. Every home ¢omfort. 
Moderate terms, 


OURNEMOUTH. — Elvaston, West 
Cliff, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT, 
Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the High- 
cliffe Hotel, 50 rooms, Full-sized billiard table. 
Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff Promenade, 
Due south. Near Unitarian Church.—Mr, and 
Mrs. Pocock. 


OURNEMOUTH.—Most comfortable 
private BOARDING-HOUSE ; close to sea ; 
sheltered among the Pines; south azpect. Billiard- 
room (full-sized table), Terms moderate.—Address, 
Miss Cuatprcort, Stirling House, Manor-road, 


RIGHTON.—Superior BOARDING 

ESTABLISHMENT, near sea and lawns ; 

large pleasant rooms; bath and smoke rooms, 

Terms moderate.—Miss Sinnirant, 11, Rochester- 
gardens, Hove. 


WV ISS MARSDEN would receive two 
or three BOARDERS for winter months, 
Warm bracing climate.—St. Pair, Manche. 


T. LEONARDS.—* Crantock,” 59, 
‘Warrior-square, First-class BOARD and 
RESIDENCE, newly furnished and redecorated. 
Sea View, excellent cuisine, billiard room, sanitary 
certificate.—Mr. and Mrs. Sipney P. Porrer, 


WEST CENTRAL HOTEL) 


Proprietor, 


FREDERIC SMITH. 


This first-class Hotel, conducted on strictly Temper %@ 
ance principles, is commended by the Rev. C. Aked, 98 
Liverpool ; Rev. Rowland Hill, Bedford ; Rev. G. Vance § 
Smith, D.D., Bowden, Cheshire; Rev. J. C. Street, By 
Birmingham ; Rev. Charles A. Berry, D.D., Wolver- & 
hampton ; Rev. Charles Garrett, Liverpool ; Rev. Canon ga 
Howell, Wrexham ; Rev. A. B. Grosart, LL.D., Black- ey 
burn; Dr. Norman Kerr, London, &c. Central, Quict, # 
Exceptionally Clean, Moderate in Charges. Spacious 
Coffee Rooms, Visitors’ Drawing Rooms, Baths, &c. §& 
Breakfast or Tea, Is. 3d. to 2s. Rooms, Is. 6d. to 2s. 6d. 
Service, 9d. Printed Tariff on Application. : 


75, 77, 79, 97, 99, 101, 163, 105, 4 
SOUTHAMPTON ROW, RUSSELL SQ., LONDON. & 


es FIN 


HANGE OF ADDRESS.—The Rev. 
JOSEPH POLLARD, from 21, Willes-road, 
N.W., to 90, Savernake-road, Gospel Oak, N.W. 


LERK, BOOK-KEEPER. — Young 


business man requires situation as. Fifteen 
: 3 aieices 
years’ commercial ex perience.—Address, ‘“Clericus, 
INQUIRER Office. 


FREDK. LONG & SON, 


| AUCTIONEERS, SURVEYORS, HOUSE & LAND AGENTS 


%, Adelaide Place, London Bridge, E.C. 


Rents Collected, and the entire management of 
Property in any part of London or Suburbs under- 
taken. Valuations for Probate, &c, 


Correspondents are requested to note that 
to be sure of insertion the same week, news 
must reach the Office by the first post on 
Thursuay at latest, and the earlier in the 
week the better. 
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Schools, etc. 
os 
VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 
U NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LIVER- 
POOL. 


HALL OF RESIDENCE FOR WOMEN 
STUDENTS, 163, EDGE LANE. 
Warden—Miss DOROTHEA PEASE, 

Fees for Board and Residence, £40 to £55 a 
Session (Thres terms), 
For fuil pariierlars, apply to the WARDEN, 


ae eae HOUSH, HIGHGATE, 
A 


HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
ND- BOARDING SCHOOL. 
For the daughters of Unitarian Ministers and 
others, 

London Matriculation, English, Latin, French, 
German, Mathematics, Science, Elocution, Greek, 
Drawing, Class Singing, Dressmaking, Cookery, 
Calisthenics, Playground, Swings, Cricket, Garden, 

Outside Sanatorium, Laundry at home. 

Outside Examiner, 
Fees per Term : 

Boarders, £10 13s. 6d. or with Music, £12 5s. 
Extras : Violin, Solo Singing, Painting, £2 2s. 
Shorthand, Dancing, 10s. 6d. 

Day scholars, 3 to 5 guineas, with Music extra, 
Kindergarten, 2 to 25 guineas. 
Manager—Miss MATILDA SHARPE, 
NEXT TERM begins WEDNESDAY, Sept. 13. 


7) DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS (Limitep), BIRMINGHAM, 


EstaBLlisHeD 1876. 


H#ap Mistress:—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG 
(Girton College, Cambridge ; Medizeval and Modern 
Languages Tripos. For three years Student of 
Languages and Continental Methods of Teaching in 
Germany and Frauce), 


BOARDING HOUSE: 
THORNE HILL, AUGUSTUS ROAD, 
EDGBASTON. , 

Pleasant Situation ; Hlectric Light, Large Garden. 
Sanitary arrangements certified by J. E. Wilcox, 
Eq, A.M.LC.E. 

Heuse Mistress—Miss WELLS 
P. esi lont—Miss §. EH. Weuxs, B.A. 
A sistant House Mistress — Wiss K. Cuambens, M A. 


| ASLEMERE, SURREY. 
PRIVATE COLLEGIATE EDUCATION. 


Rev. G. B. STALLWORTAY (Formerly English 
and Mathematical Master at Belgrave College, 
Pimlico, and other London Schools), receives sons 
of gentlemen for General or Special Tuition. Pre- 
paration for Exatainations. Boys or Young Men 
from Abroad will find a good home. House, 
“‘ Hillerest,” stands in two acres, 550 ft. above sea- 
level, on Sandstone ridge, overlooking railway 
valley. Gorse and heather neighbourhood, 

Interviews by appointment. Letters, till Michael- 
mas, c/o Rev. ALrreD,K Lunt, M.R.A.S,, “ Thors- 
hill,” Hindhead, Surrey. 


rPHE LAWN, DISS, NORFOLK. 


Mrs. LAWSON, assisted by fully qualified Eng- 
lish and I’rench Governesses, receives a limited 
number of Young Ladies as Resident and Daily 
Pupils. 

Individual Tuition, given in addition to the work 
done in class, is a special feature, there being a 
sufficient number of experienced teachers to secure 
for each pupil the necessary at:eution. 

There is a good garden, with tennis lawn, and 
great attention is paid to out-of-school engagements, 

The domestic arrangements are those of a private 
family ; combining, with the discipline of a well- 
regulated school, the freedom and moral influences 
which are peculiar to home life. 

The ordinary Course of Study includes French, 
Music, Singing, Science, and the usual English 
sulijects. 

Tbe school year is divided into three nearly equal 
terms, which begin about January 2lst, May Ist, 
and September 20th respectively. 

Fees are payable in advance, and a term’s notice 
or fees required before the removal of a Pupil. 

JnctusivE FrEs.—Boarders: For Pupils under 
twelve years of age, 40 guineas per annum ; for 
Pupils above twelve years of age, 50 guineas per 
annum, 


NOW READY, Revised and Enlarged Edition of 


BIBLE READINGS WITH MY CHILDREN. 


By Mors. 
In two parts. 


PHIELIP cote N. 
Price 2s. each, or 2s. 3d. Post Free. 


“ Written in a style highly attractive to children.”—The Very Rev. the CurzF Rast. 
‘“ Continues to be regarded in our private families as a most welcome frieud.”—Reyv. G. EMANUEL, B.A. 
“The charm of style is so attractive in its simplicity ; will ensure a large and affectionate circle of 


readers.”’—The late Rev. A. L. GREEN. 


Published by WerTHEIMER, LEA, and Co., Circus-place, London Wall, E.C, 


Schools, ete. 


~ 


IGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
SOUTH MARINE TERRACE, 
ABERYSTWITH, 


PRINCIPAL Mrs. MARLES THOMAS. 


Pupils most successfully prepared for Public 
Examinations. Scholarships have been obtained 
at the University Colleges. Special attention paid 
to the physical side of education. Gymnasium, 
Swedish drill. 


[ 


PRINCIPAL 
EnGLisH TEACHER ... 
VIOLIN AND PIANO 


ILTON LODGE SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS 5, EATON PLACE, BRIGHTON. 


Mrs. pe WASGINDT. 
Miss FOX, B.A. (London), 
Miss pE WASGINDT, 
(Fraukfort Conservatoire), 
Careful Home Training. Special attention to 
Conversational French and German, Pupils pre- 
pared for Oxford and Cambridge Local Examina- 
tions. 


TSS LOUISA DREWRY’S LEC- 
TURE3, Readings and Lessons in English 
Language and Literature, and Kindred Subjects, 
will BEGIN again, at her own house and elsewhere, 
early in October. 
Miss DrEwrRy conducts a Home Students’ Literary 
Reading Society, 143, King Henry’s-road, London, 
NWs 


~CHOOL ror GIRLS ann LITTLE 
LOYS.—CONAMUR, SANDGATE, KENT, 


Principats:—Miss JARVIS ard Miss CLARA 
BERRY, 

}0d House, close to the sea ; south aspect. 

Nteference kindly permitted to T. Grosvenor LEg, 
Esq., Clent, near Stourbridge; JoHN Heywoop, 
Hsy., The Pike, Bolton, &c. 


Pe _ KNUTSFORD. 


Excellent individual TUITION and Home Care 
for the daughters of cultivated parents who would 
appreciate unusual advantages for Musie and 
Languages. 

NEXT TERM begins September 26th. 


WARREN, 


TAN Ree Cea Ps i; 
BRADFORD. 

A GRAND BAZAAR will be held in the 
CHANNING HALL, adjoining the Chapel, on 
OCTOBER 19th, 20tb, and 21st, 1899, to raise 
£50C for the clearing off of the Debt on the New 
Schools, the purchase of a new Heating Apparatus, 
the Renovation of the Chapel, and other purposes. 

The total cost of the scheme will be at. least 
£2,000, towards which nearly £1,500 has already 
been raised, 

The Bazaar will be opened on the three days 
respectively by Mr. Cuartus W. Jongs, J.P., Presi- 
dent of the British and Foreign Unitarian Associa- 
tion; the Right Hon. Lady O'Hagan, and Sir 
James Kitson, Bart., M.P. 

Donations of Goods and Money will be gratefully 
received and acknowledged by the— 

Rev. E. Cermpia Jones, 18, Blenheim-road, 

Bradford (Minister) ; 

Mr. Byron Boorsroyp, 37, Mannville-terrace, 
Bradford (Treasurer) ; 

Miss Hupson, 7, Blenheim-road, Bradford, and 
Mr. GarHorne HarGREAvES, 24, Spring 
Cliffe, Bradford (Secretaries), 

The following contributions have been cea ; 

Daas 
raed gy ne. 


Gee 


Already acknowledged 
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THE ETHICAL WORLD. 


Epitep By DR. STANTON COIT ond 
J. A. HOBSON, M.A. 


Articles on Important Svcial Questions, Education 
&c. from a purely ethical standpoint, 
Children’s Page. 


TWOPENCE WEEKLY. 
Office: 17, Johnson’s-court, Fleet-st., London, E.0 


os 


GENERAL BAPTIST ASSEMBLY. 


————____ 


2467r ANNUAL GATHERING. 


The General Assembly of General Baptist 
Churches will be held in the GENERAL BAPTIST 
CHAPEL, ST. THOMAS’S-STREET, PORTS 
MOUTH, on MONDAY and TUESDAY, 18th and 
19.h Sept., 1899. ie 

Monday, Sept. 18th, at 7 p.m, PRESIDENT’S 
ADDRESS, followed at 7.30 by the Communion 
Service (open to all), presided over by the Rey. 
W. C. Datann, D.D. 

Tuesday, Sept. 19th, at 1030, BUSINESS 
MEE TING. Afternoon [nterval. Divine Service 
will commence at 7.30 p.m., the Devotional part of 
which will be carried out by the Rev. A. J. 
Marcuant. The Sermon will be preached by the- 
Rev. W. Harvey Smira. 

Refreshments will be provided as follows :— 
Lancheon on Tuesday, at 1.30 p.M., Tickets, 1s. 6d. 
Tea at 5 p.m., Tickets, 61. 

General Secretary, 
Rev. C. A. HODDINOTT, Chichester. 


E-STREET CHURCH, 
LIVERVOOL. 


Be P 


(Minister, R. A. Armsprone, B.A.) 


JUBILEE CELEBRATION, 


GRAND BAZAAR, 


DECEMBER l4tn, lity, and 16Tr, 1899, 
IN THE apa 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC, UPPER PARLIAMENT 
STRERT, 
To provide Funds for the Maintenance of the 
Fabric uf the beautiful Church erected during the 
Ministry of Dr. Martineau, and the furnishing of 


the new Church Hal!, the Jubilee Gift of W. B. 
Bowring, E-q., J.P. 


Donations of Money and Goods thankfully re- 
ceived by Mr. F. Robinson, 165, Canning-street 
(Chairman), and Mr. Jos. H. Borroveus, 41, 
Rodney-street, or Mr. and Mrs. Harotp Coventry 
LanapaLe, Hunter’s-lane, Wavertree, Liverpool 
(Secretaries). 


ADY wishes to meet with educated 
girl, about 18, to assist her in HOUSEHOLD 
DUTIES. No servants, but charwoman for heavy 
work. £15 to commence. Will be as member of 
family.—Apply to Miss BarnarD, Bartlow, Leck- 
hampton, near Cheltenham. 


OMPANION - HOUSEKEEPER. — 


Re-engagement desired by lady under forty. 
Experienced, domesticated, good needlewoman, and 
generally useful.—Miss CHapwick, Post Office, 
Winchelsea, Sussex. 


Printed by Woopratt & KrnpEr, 70 to 76, Long Acre, W.C,. 
and Published for the Proprietors by E. KENNEDY, at: 
the Office, 3, Essex-street, Strand, London, W.C. City 
Agent, JoHN Hkrywoop, 29 and 30, Shoe-lane, E.U, 
Manchester (Wholesale), Jorn Heywoop, Deansgate.— 
Saturday, September 9, 1899 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


THe Court-martial at Rennes, brought 
to a close last Saturday, has added infamy 
to infamy by its condemnation of Captain 
Dreyfus. The shameless tradition of the 
army and the surgings of blind and 
yenomous passion prevailed in this 
monstrous pretence of a trial once more to 
condemn an innocent man, although two 
" brave and honest officers were found 
among the seven, who dared to give their 
voices.for acquittal ; and beside the noble 
and pathetic figure of Alfred Dreyfus 
himself must ever be remembered in this 
tragic affair, his true-hearted advocates 
and, above all, the chivalrous Picquart. 
These and others who stood by them bear 
witness that there may be hope for France 
even in this dark hour of disgrace; and 
while it is natural to an indignation which 
can find no adequate expression to incline 
to such a tangible protest as the boycott 
of the coming Exhibition, which is being 
widely advocated, we must be careful not 
to be betrayed ourselves into injustice, 
which would only serve further to inflame 
evil passions. No such objection can, 
however, be taken to the warmestand most 
widespread expressions of confidence and 
admiration and sympathy which may be 
offered by our people to Dreyfus and his 
deyoted wife. The end of the affair is, 
of course, not yet. The Government and 


the Supreme Civil Court have still their } 


word to speak, though even the President’s 
“pardon,” which has been suggested, 
would seem a fresh insult. But whatever 
the development of events, though Dreyfus 
himself should succumb, as is -~ some- 
times sadly feared, to the terrible strain of 
what he has to endure, the Court-martial 
has already established in the judgment 
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of the civilised world on which side truth 
and honour are to be found. 

Weare thankful to note in the mode- 
rate tone of the last British despatch to 
the Transvaal, in reply to the Boer note 
of Sept. 2, a good prospect that the 
matters in dispute may now be brought to 
a reasonable issue. Perhaps before these 
words are printed the reply of the Boer 
Government may have been received, which 
we earnestly hope will be an acceptance, 
so that further conference and the mode- 
rating counsels of the friends of peace in 
South Africa may finally prevail to pre- 
vent a terrible calamity. In another 
column will be found some further letters 
on this subject, and we desire to call special 
attention to that from Mr. John Dendy. 


Tue annual meeting of the British 


Association opened on Wednesday at, 


Dover, when the President, Sir Michael 
Foster, delivered his address, which was 
occupied with a retrospect of the century, 
showing the immense advances of scien- 
tific knowledge, dwelling naturally on the 
revolution of thought caused by the pub- 
heation of Daiwin’s “Origin of Species,” 
and referring to what has been gained in 
the knowledge of electricity. A strong 
plea was also offered for the worth of 
scientific education, not only for the sake 
of what science adds to life, but for the 
training of mental power. 

Mrs. Humpury Warp’s letter in The 
Times of Sept. 5, to which we briefly 
referred last week, is this week dealt with 
by the Guardian in a leading article, with 
the inevitable conclusion of non posswmus. 
The same Church, the Guardian urges, 
cannot include those who accept and those 
who repudiate one and the same central 
object of worship, which in the Anglican 
view is the incarnate God. 

What Mrs. Ward is concerned with is, to 
put it shortly, the truth of the Incarnation. 


.She holds that ‘‘ itis really no question of 


faith or unfaith at all’’; but she cannot be 
using the words in the sense in which 
Christians are accustomed to use them. 
With us faith means faith in Christ, the Son 
of God, the faith which Mrs. Ward puts on 
one side in spite of her eloquent and earnest 
words about the life and death of Christ as 
the- embodiment of the fundamental 
Christian principle of ‘‘ dying to live.’? <As 
one of her supporters in the columns of The 
Times perceives, her attempt is a hopeless 
one, for it is nothing less than an attempt to 
include Unitarian opinion within the limits 
of the doctrines of the English Church. 
Regarded from our point of view, it is an 
attempt to set aside, or to declare indifferent, 
the fundamental and essential doctrine of 
our faith. 


Lord Halifax also writes to the Guardian 
expressing his disappointment in Mrs. 


Ward. He had hoped from some passages | 


in “ Helbeck of Bannisdale” that “ Robert 
Hlsmere ” had passed away and that Mrs. 
Ward was on the road back to the true 
fold. Needless to say, Lord Halifax is not 
ready to tolerate “Socinianism” within 
the limits of the English Church. 


We hear through our friend Mr. Pro- 
motho loll Sen, who was recently at Man- 
chester College, Oxford, that Mr. Bro- 
jendra Nath Seal was to sail from Bombay 
on Aug. 26 for Marseilles, by the s.s. 
Ballarat, and will proceed thence to 
London. He is to spend about a fort- 
night in England before going to Rome, to 
attend the Congress of Orientalists. Mr. 
Brojendra Nath is a member of the 
Brahmo Somaj, and is at present Principal 
of the Victoria College, Cooch Behar, in 
Northern Bengal. He is distinguished 
among his fellow-country men for depth of 
thought and the comprehensiveness of his 
culture, and may be assured of a very 
cordial welcome in this country. 


Tue Special Services Committee, in 
connection withthe British and Foreign 
Unitarian Assoiation, announce that - it 
has been arranged for the Rev. Stopford 
A. Brooke, M.A., LUD., to preach . at 
Little Portland-street Chapel (near 
Oxford Circus) on the following Sunday 
mornings: Oct. 8,15, 22, 29; Nov. 5, 12. 
Cards entitling the holders to a reserved 
seat, up to 10.50 a.m., may be obtained oa 
forwarding a stamped and addressed 
envelope to Rey. W. Copeland Bowie, 
Essex Hall, Hssex-street, Strand, W.C. 
Applications should be made not later 
than Thursday,{Oct. 5. 


In Tue Inquirer of Aug. 5 we referred 
to a letter on “ Worship and Ministry,” 
from the London Yearly Meeting of the 
Society of Friends, and to an_ earlier 
memorandum on the same subject from the 
Lancashire and Cheshire quarterly meeting, 
the substance of which is embodied in the 
Yearly Meeting letter. This letter empha- 
sises the vital importance of true worship, 
pointing out that the meeting for worship 


“ig the central feature of our church-life 


—our chief means alike of uttering our 
message to the world and of nourishing 
the life of our own membership.” 

The following are passages from this 
most helpful letter :— ~ 

“ Have we not often forgotten that our 
spiritual freedom is a heritage for free 
men—for men of conviction and energy, 
who will rise to their responsibilities ? 
Unfree spirits will come under the 
tyrannies of indifference, pre-occupation, 
routine, and the like, which beset even a 
Friends’ meeting. True worship is in- 
tensely active. “Tt consists in offering 
ourselves to God —body, mind, and soul— 
for the doing of aa We have a 


gift to bring to Him and not only a grace 
o receive. If we have not individually 
brought this gift, we need seek no further 
for one great cause of weakness. An 
active attitude of soul is of the very 
essence of a good meeting. May we come 
into the presence of Christ as disciples— 
in earnest devotedness and lowly teach- 
ableness—and into the presence of one 
another as brethren—in a living fellowship 
of love and sympathy. ‘One is your 
Teacher, and all ye are brethren.’ 


“Gathering in this active spirit of 
worship and fellowship, we gain vision to 
see beyond the meeting itself to the ends 
for which it exists, and find it easy to pass 
out of the self-sufficing worship, which 
may be indulged as a spiritual luxury till 
it enervates the soul into the larger life 
of sympathy and service wherein we can 
be used by the Holy Spirit for His work. 
We realise that we have met with one 
another and with God, not as a matter of 
routine, nor for selfish enjoyment, but in 
order that the power of the Spirit may 
break forth to the awakening and con- 
version of souls, the refreshment and 
inspiration of disciples for the service of 
God, and the enrichment of their Chris- 
tian character. 


“Tf the ministry is to be convicting 
and converting, full of freshness and 
power, able to inspire with noble ideals, 
to help the struggling soul into the peace 
of God, to comfort the weary, to teach the 
new duties that the new age brings, it 
must be a word fitly and sincerely spoken, 
a message flowing from heart to heart, in 
the freshness of Divine guidance. 


“ We have before us a great work. The 
ery for spiritual religion—from village 
and city, from the unlearned and the 
educated—was never louder than it is to- 
day. Does the cry pierce our hearts, as we 
sit immured in meetings, which too often 
fall far below our ideal, but which might 
be replenished by our consecration of 
service into wells of spiritual life for the 
world? And, if we hear the call, do we 
burst the bondage of routine and brace 
ourselves to the work? Are our loins 
girt and our lamps burning and we our- 
selves alert for the voice of our Lord? In 
Him there is no failure. The failure 
is in our want of consecration. We owe 
all that is worth anything in our lives to 
His love. We hold this gift—the ‘sacred 
burden’ of the ‘life we bear’—as a 
stewardship to be used for Him.” 

Amona the many activities of the 
National Council of Hvangelical Free 
Churches has been the endeavour to 
establish Free Church chaplaincies during 
the holiday season in various popular 
resorts on the Continent. This year the 
special committee charged with the under- 
taking included Norway in its endeavours, 
and arranged for services to be conducted 
during July by the Rev. C. F. Bone, of 
Snow Hill Congregational Church, Wol- 
verhampton, at Framnaes, near Vosse- 
vangen. In the September Free Church 
Chronicle, Mr, Bone gives an account of 
his summer chaplaincy. On arrival at 
Framnaes he found that the large draw- 
ing-room of the hotel would be available 
for the services, and a printed notice was 
posted in the hall, which arrested the 
attention, among others, of three English 
clergymen, who expressed astonishmen, 
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at this new move of those “ daring Dis- 
senters.” : 


On the first Sunday in July a good pro- 
portion of the hotel guests attended our 
service, and during the course of the month 
both congregations and collections steadily 
increased. As farasI was able to judge, 
the gatherings were thoroughly representa- 
tive in their nature, Anglicans, Methodists, 
Congregationalists, Presbyterians, Baptists, 
and members of the Lutheran Church being 
seated side by side. The hymns sung were 
those that by general consent have become 
the common property of all the Churches, 
several of the prayers and collects from the 
English Bstablished Church service were 
introduced in addition to extemporary 
prayer, and in the addresses which were 
given, every attempt was made to avoid all 
sectarian difference or denominational bias. 
It is abundantly clear that these services— 
at least as far as Framnaes is concerned— 
have met a very definite need, and that they 
have been most eagerly welcomed as a step 
in the right direction on the part of English 
Free Churchmen. 


Mr. Bone further suggests that the 
Council should issue each year in good 
time before the holiday season begins a 
printed list of its continental chaplaincies, 
so that the information may be placed in 
the hands of travellers going abroad. 


Yuars ago, in 1873, we noted in the 
Spectator the following little gem of verse, 
by Mr. F.-W. Bourdillon, dated from 
Worcester College, Oxford :— 


The night has a thousand eyes, 
And the day but one ; 

Yet the light of the bright world dies 
With the dying sun. 


The mind has a thousand eyes, 
And the heart but one ; 

Yet the light of a whole life dies 
When love is done. 


Of this a German rendering was also 
given :— 
Tausend Augen hat die Nacht, 
Hins nur giebt dem Tage Licht ; 
Doch erlischt der Welten Pracht, 
Wenn der Sonne Glanz gebricht. 


Tausend Augen hat der Geist, 
Eins nur hat das Herz dabei ; 

Doch ein ganzes Leben reiszt 
Mit der Liebe Tod entzwei. 


Since reading those verses, we have always 
eagerly looked for anything from the same 
pen, and a fortnight ago the Spectator 
published the following verses, entitled 
“ Noontide ” :— 


The high stars over at night 
Are under at noon ; 

And a young soul’s vision of Heaven 
Pasges how soon ! 


He climbs; and the clear seen goal 
Ts gone—ah! where ? 
Whispers a voice from the Infinite, 

Climb! Lam there! 


—F,. W. Bourpinion. 


ed 


Poruxar dialect has seldom found a 
more genuine and charming poet than 
Klaus Groth, a native of Holstein, who 
died at Kiel on June 3, having completed 
his eightieth year. Born in the province 
popularly known as Ditmarsh, the son of 
a miller and small farmer, he began life 
as a clerk, and then became a school 
teacher. The language of his every-day 
life was the Low German (Platt-deutsch) 
of the district, and this he used with great 
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His health having 


effect as a poet. 
broken down through overwork he spent 
five years of leisure on Fehmern, an island 
in the Baltic, and there produced “ Quick- 
born,” a little volume of poems, published 


iin 1852, and at once leapt into fame. He 
led the way, along which Fritz Reuter 
afterwards followed, and gave the impulse 
to many other more recent writers in 
dialect. In 1857 Groth settled as privat 
docent at the University of Kiel, and in 
1866 was appointed: professor of German 
literature. He published other poems and 
stories in his native dialect and a volume 
of High German poems. 


Min Modersprak, wa klingst du schén | 
Wa biist du mi vertrut ! 

Weer ok min Hart as Stahl un Steen, 
Du drevst den Stolt herut. 


That is the first verse of ‘“ Quickborn,’”’ in 
which the opening poem is a good example 
of the tenderness and depth of feeling 
his mother-tongue can express. The book 
is also rich in humour, laughter and tears 
and a true love of Nature welling up, as 
from the heart of the people, in this 
“living spring” of unassuming and 
delightful verse. 


Tre sixth annual report of the Essex 
Hall Temperance Association, which ‘is 
issued in pamphlet form, includes a list of 
the books contained in the two circulating 
libraries, each housed in a strong box 
and lent free in the order of application to 
affiliated societies. The report also gives 
a list of affiliated societies, a list of books 
suitable for Band of Hope prizes, and of 
forty-six loan lantern slides for a lecture 
on “Some Temperance Pioneers” ; also a 
list of a large number of slides issued by 


‘| the Band of Hope Union. 


Mr. F. A. Epwarps, F.R.G.S., treasurer 
of the Hssex Hall Temperance Associa- 
tion, will represent that organisation at 
the autumnal conference of the United 
Kingdom Band of Hope Union at Cardiff 
next week, and will on Sunday afternoon 
address the scholars at West-grove Unit- __ 
arian Church. ; 


Way should we say that Land and 
Wolsey and Hildebrand are historical 
characters, and forget John Bunyan and 
Tauler and Thomas 4 Kempis and St, 
Francis of Assisi? These men made 
history too, though it was so exclusively 
religious history that their work may. 
have often escaped the notice of Church 
historians. In the history of religion, 
which do you think the more important, 
that a certain Hebrew captain was able 
to smite the Canaanites hip and thigh, or 
that another Hebrew was able to write 
“The Lord is my shepherd; I shall not 
want” ¥—Samuel M. Crothers. 


Eprs’s Cocoa.—Graterun AND Comrortinc.— 
‘* By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutri- 
sion, and by a careful application of the fine pro- 
perties of well-selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has pro- 
vided for our breakfast and supper a delicately 
flavoured beverage which may save us many heavy 
doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious use of such 
articles of diet that a constitution may be gradually 
built up until strong enough to resist every tendency 
to diseaze. We may escape many a fatal shaft by 
keeping ourselves well fortified with pure blood and 
a properly nourished frame,.”—Civil Service Gazette. 
—Made simply with boiling water or milk.—Sold 
only in packets and pound tins, by Grocers, labelled 
—-‘‘ James Epps and Co, Ltd., Homcopathie 
Chemists, London,” F 
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THE MORAL ASPECT OF 
HEREDITY. 


Ti.—_THE NATURE OF VICE. 


Iw dealing with the subject of Heredity, 
‘it is important to clearly distinguish 
-between vice and sin. A man cannot 
inherit his father’s sins, though he may 
inherit his vices. Sin is the wilful viola- 
tion of conscience, and whether the result 

be-some trivial self-indulgence or a bolder 
crime matters little. There can be no 
distinction between heinous sins and venial 
sins, for though there are many vices there 
is only one sin. Sin is the spirit of dis- 
obedience ; vice is a disease of the mind. 
It is my endeavour to show that the 


latter is not synonymous with the former, 


but simultaneously its consequence and 
its cure. 

Vice has its origin in unrestrained and 
undisciplined emotions. Wherever an 
emotion is allowed so to possess the mind 
as to become a passion, a ruling power 
_ governing instead of being governed, the 
end is always corruption. This is true 
alike in the indulgence of finer emotions 
as in the grosser. Religious zeal, unless 
rightly controlled, breeds fanaticism and 
cruelty ; the musician in his ecstatic frenzy 
seems but half human; the poet, revelling 

in his dreams, becomes enervated by his 
own sensuous fancies.  Self-restraint is 
the secret of moral strength : it is the lack 
of it which fills our prisons. We find the 
largest percentage of crime amongst the 
class least accustomed to any kind of self- 
control; whose emotions, whether of 
pleasure or anger, quickly find expression ; 
upon whose appetites there is placed no 
curb ; whose will has become the slave of 
every momentary impulse. Their worst 
and only fault is that of self-indulgence ; 
and yet, how terrible are the consequences ! 
—they have become the victims of the 
awful scourge of vice, appalling to look 
upon, repulsive in contact. 

“ Nothing,” once remarked -a_ hospital 

surgeon, “ is disgusting or revolting to a 
doctor.” The physician feels no repulsion 
towards the patient suffering under some 
noxious disease; where others would retreat 
in horror, he calmly makes his diagnosis. 
Nothing can affright or repel him, for he 
sees beneath the effect to the cause—he 
understands the nature of disease: it is 
knowledge which dispels the fears of 
ignorance. When once we comprehend 
the nature of vice we shall cease to treat 
its victims with inhuman cruelty; we 
shall see they are not quite the loathsome 
creatures they appear; we shall learn to 
discriminate between the individual and 
his disease, and, while putting forth every 
effort to combat the one, still retain com- 
passion for the other. 

‘Some would say that such a treatment 
of vice would tend to: increase it—that 
to relax in severity towards the criminal 
would be to condone his crime; but if we 
consider the analogous case in the 
physician’s attitude towards disease, we 
shall see that such fears are groundless. 
Where disease is least understood its 
victims are the most neglected and de- 
spised: it is the physician who strives 
hardest to arrest its ravages. His sympathy 
for the patient does not make him tolerant 
of the disease, but the more eager to check 
it; and though his treatment may involve 
the inflicting of pain, yet it differs from 
barbaric methods in that he wages war not 
against the individual but against the 
disease. How different is the attitude of 


our moral physicians! What ignorance, 
what barbarism do they display in the treat- 
ment of their patients! Putting aside the 
humane aspect, was ever anything more 
unintelligent, more fatuous, than the 
present Penal system! What should we 
think of the doctor who had but one 
formula, one code of treatment for every 
patient alike—if, for instance, he were 
to use the knife indiscriminately in fevers 
or fractures? Yet that is precisely the 
way the State treats those of her children 
who are morally diseased. The Penal 
system is the only approved remedy, and 
is rigidly applied in every case alike, and 
this, though it has been proved to be no 
remedy at all but rather a fruitful means 
of propagating crime. Plainly, the system 
was not primarily designed to be remedial, 
but merely retributive. It was thought 
that men might be deterred from crime 
through fear of incurring penalties, In 
support of this theory it is often alleged 
that owing to the severity of the penalty 
attached, garrotting has absolutely disap- 
peared from the category of crime. This 
may be true enough, but does it constitute 
any real moral gain? Is it possible to 
instil virtue by means of brutality P To 
whip a man as you would whip a dog 
must, of necessity, tend to brutalise him. 
You may occasionally transform a ruffian 
into a coward, but is that any advance ? 
You have only exchanged one vice for 
another, and perhaps a worse. 

It may be urged, in justification of 
retributive methods, that Nature herself 
has created a precedent in exacting 
terrible penalties from her law-breakers. 
Yet even an impartial scientist would 
admit that Nature’s punishments are all 
remedial. The rod is never allowed to 
fall in vengeance or unintelligent vindic- 
tiveness. Nature, we are told, chooses 
the lesser evil to prevent the greater. In 
such a motive, surely, there is the very 
essence of Beneficence. The pain inflicted 
by the surgeon’s knife leaves behind it no 
sting ; correction, which has for its object 
the reformation of the offender, will not 
degrade him. But the stiunchest sup- 
porter of our Penal system could hardly 
claim for it that its object is reformation : 
its motive is rather the protection of the 
community. Such a policy, if nothing 
worse, is childishly short-sighted ; it is work- 
ing from without instead of from within : 
the only way of effectively protecting the 
community is by reforming the individual. 
Criminals, we have it upon medical 
authority, are for the most part “the de- 
generate offspring of a degenerate stock,” 
that is, theyare notso!much the originators 
as the victims of vice. Whilst possessing 
such information, is if not culpable 
stupidity to treat them as wholly respon- 
sible beings? Strangest of all is the atti- 
tude taken upon this question by some of 
our spiritual teachers, whose mission, one 
would think, if they have any, is to incul- 
cate such qualities as sympathy, forbear- 
ance, and compassion. Yet how often do 
we find them among the harshest in their 
judgment of the offender ! 

Here is an extract from a letter which 
recently appeared in a leading London 
paper, written by a Nonconformist 
minister, on the subject of flogging in 
jails :—“ A more general use of that 
mode of punishment in cases of violence 
with robbery would probably produce a 
healthier tone of thought amongst our 
criminal gangs. .... Imprisonment is 
small punishment to the hardened, and 


inspires little fear in the hearts of those 
degraded and inhuman ruffians who are 
unfit for any other society than their own.” 
Strange words, surely, to fall from the lips 
of a minister of religion, professedly a 
follower of Him who came to seek and 
to saye the lost! It is not so much that 
he should advocate flogging as a remedy 
for crime—for that he might do con- 
scientiously—but that he should denounce 
these victims of heredity as “ degraded 
and inhuman ruffians—unfit for any 
other society than their own.” If these 
are not cases for the spiritual physician, 
where shall we findthem? It is not the 
righteous but sinners that have to be 
brought to repentance. This spirit of ex- 
clusiveuess, “ Stand thou there, for I am 
holier than thou,” is the old Pharisaism, 
a relic of that barbarous cruelty which 
looked with horror and aversion upon 
disease; it is the same spirit which per- 
secuted the lepers, herding them together, 
banishing them from every healthful 
influence, branding them “ unclean ”— 
unfit for any other society than their own. 

He who can look upon a soul possessed 
by evil, and feel nothing but complacency 
in his own virtues—who can look without 
pity, without a passionate desire to save, 
though his creed be of the most orthodox 
and his character irreproachable, is still at 
heart a pagan. Personal integrity is but 
the dry husk of religion, the letter with- 
out the spirit; itis but as “ sounding brass 
and clashing cymbals” unless purified 
and spiritualised by the saving grace of 
“charity.” So long as the vicious are 
herded together, barred from any other 
society than their own, what hope can 
there be of reformation? Punishments, 
violence, torture—these are not the 
weapons with which to exorcise evil 
passions. Vice can only be conquered 
through contact with virtue; nothing can 
pierce moral darkness but the lght of 
holiness. And what is personal piety 
but a sacred trust to be spent in the 
service of the ignorant and the vicious ? 
Alas! saints stand aloof, looking with 
horror and indignation upon this plague 
of vice, wrapping themselves in the 
garment of their own self-righteousness. 
We want a Father Damien to feel a great 
compassion for these moral lepers. We 
want a spiritual physician who shall care 
more for human souls than for Theology ; 
whose mission shall consist, not in making 
converts to some particular creed, or in 
saving men from some future hell, but in 
saving them from evil here and now. 
Strange that while the art of alleviating 
physical suffering never lacks its devotees, 
yet the higher art of curing souls remains 
a comparatively unexplored science! Not 
until the same intelligence, the same skill, 
the same selfless devotion which is brought 
to bear upon physical maladies is extended 
to moral disease shall we see any practical 
advancement. When barbaric methods 
of persecution and isolation are exchanged 
for a more humane and enlightened 
system, then, and not till then, will salva- 
tion be brought within reach of “ our 
criminal gangs.” 

Frances Les. 


— 


To CorREsPONDENTS.—Letters, &Xc., 
received from the following :—D. A. 
W, H. B.; S.C. C. (Golaghat); C. F.; 
ean G- Cash Mee Dh Ms As Sey 
T.; 


B. 
H. WisHoe Leste. Wo 
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— oo 
TWO DANTE BOOKS* 


Mr. Toynspexr earned the gratitude of 
all Dante students by his singularly 
excellent Index to the “Oxford Dante”; 
and unambitious as the task hé then per- 
formed appeared, it was evident enough 
that it rested upon a knowledge of Dante 
and showed an accuracy and acumen 
which would guarantee the high quality 
in any more ambitious work its compiler 
might undertake. These anticipations 
are not disappointed by the “ Dante 
Dictionary ” that lies before us; and Mr. 
Toynbee’s continued vigilance is indicated 
by the fact that the few omissions which 
a long use of the Index had revealed to 
the present writer are, in almost all cases, 
remedied in the dictionary. If any 
reader is disappointed, it will be by 
the limitations of Mr. Toynbee’s plan 
rather than by any faults in its execu- 
tion. In point of fact itis a dictionary of 
proper names, for the “notable matters” 
amount to extremely little except titles of 
books and groups of persons. Mr. 
Toynbee’s method is to give under each 
heading, first, such general information 
as he may think to the purpose, concerning 
the person or place in question, then a very 
full and careful account of the part played, 
or the appearances made by the same in 
any or all of Dante’s works, and then illus- 
trative quotations from the old commen- 
tators or other early authorities. Dubious 
texts or interpretations are also dis- 
cussed. 

The cataloguing and analysing of the 
passages in Dante’s works, in some cases 
amounts to an instructive treatise on the 
poet’s conception of the subject in hand. 
‘he convenience of the form in which the 
matter is arranged, and the extraordinary 
care which Mr. Toynbee has taken to keep 
himself abreast of the latest specialist 
investigations, together with the great 
variety of tables (88 in all), will make 
every student of Dante who possesses the 
book constantly refer to it in preference 
to other works. And in @ few years’ time, 
therefore, the accuracy of its details and 
the correctness of its references will have 
been subjected to severe and continuous 
test. The first impression is very favour- 
able and augurs well for the final verdict ; 
but Mr. Toynbee appears to be more 
interested in history and geography than 
in theology, and is, as a rule, more instruc- 
tive than enlightening. 

Inaccuracies, where such a mass of 
facts are gathered together, are inevitable ; 
though, as is usually the case, the 
particular inaccuracies detected seem 
strangely gratuitous. Why, for instance, 
should Evander be called a Trojan, when 
the whole beauty of the episode in which 
he appears in the Adneid is dependent on 
his being a Greek colonist in Italy, and, 
nevertheless, an ally of Aineas ? (p. 414.) 
And why should the noble story told by 
contemporary biographers of Dominic, 
that when a student he sold his books to 
feed the poor, be toned down into the 
commonplace statement that he sold his 
clothes for that purpose ? (p. 205.) Some 


* “A Dictionary of Proper Names and Notable 
Matters in the Works of Dante.” By Paget 
‘Toynbee, M.A., Oxford, Clarendon Press.’ 1898. 
253. net. 

“Studies in Dante, second series, Miscellaneous 
Essays.” By Edward Moore, D.D., Oxford. 
Clarendon Press, 1899, 


yore serious errors we have noted, but 
they are evidently mere slips of the pen, 
or belong to that strange but familiar 
category of slips of the mind which come 
under the same general laws as slips of 
the pen! In spite of these evidences of 
what Dante calls the “alloy of humanity,” 
the dictionary is a monument of learning 
and industry, and at the same time is one 
of the most practically useful books of 
reference on Dante ever published. 

Dr. Moore’s second volume of “ Studies 
in Dante,” as a whole, will scarcely maintain 
the reputation of its predecessor ; but it 
contains one essay of the very highest 
value. There is a little treatise, which 
appears in all the collected editions of 
Dante’s works, on the levels of Harth and 
Water. It was first published in 1508 by 
a certain Padre Moncetti, who gave no 
information as to how he came by it. It 
is never mentioned by any early authority, 
and no MS. of it is known to exist. Under 
these suspicious circumstances it is little 
wonder that modern scholars have grown 
accustomed contemptuously to dismiss 
its claims to authenticity. The dis- 


cussion, however, has been conducted in an 


entirely unsatisfactory manner. Little 
knowledge of science, and no knowledge 


of the history of science, has been shown 


inthe debate, and the shallowest reasons 
for declaring that the work cannot be 
authentic have been allowed to pass 
current. Dr. Moore has taken up the 
question afresh, and unless further 
investigations should modify his con- 
clusions he may be regarded. as having 
established it as certain that the work must 
have been written not very far from 
Dante’s time, and probably was written 
by the poet himself. The idea that it is 
a shameless forgery of Moncetti’s own, 
and that it betrays a knowledge of 
fifteenth - century science, absolutely 
collapses under Dr. Moore’s investigations. 
Moreover, he has gathered a considerable 
body of information to show that in 
scientific circles in Dante’s time this 
subject of the levels of Earth and 
Water was a burning question. This 
part of his case Dr. Moore’ might 
strengthen. There is a celebrated MS. 
in the Medicean library in Florence 
which constitutes our only authority for 
certain letters attributed to Dante. It 
formerly belonged to Boccaccio, and the 
greater part of-it, including all that is 
directly connected with Dante, is written 
in his own hand; but when he began on 
the volume it already contained a little 
treatise entitled “The Tractate of the 
Sphere of Matter, composed by the mag- 
nificent, nay, divine, Andalo de Nigro of 
Genoa,” which treatise contains, together 
with other matter, a discussion of this 
very question of the relative levels of 
Earth and Water, with quaint diagra- 
matic illustrations. A comparison of the 
treatment in this Tractate with that in the 
Dantesque “Aqua et Terra” shows that 
the two writers had the same general stock 
of ideas and presuppositions, and. were 
interested in the same questions. But in 
method and scientific grasp the Dantesque 
treatise towers as high above that of 
Andalo as the Divine Comedy does above 
Brunetto Latini’s “Treasure.” The 
treatise, if genuine, was written very shortly 
before the author’s death, and the mind 
rests with a wonderful sense of satisfac- 
tion on the conception of the great seer, 
while elaborating the sublimest portions of 
his poem, not only finding time and energy 


to conduct diplomatic missions for his 
friend and protector Guido, and to in- 
dulge in the gracious intercourse with his 
friends which finds its monument in his 
Eclogues, but also, “ nursed from his boy- 
hood in the love of truth,” seeking to 
establish the elementary truths concerning 
gravitation and the laws by which water 
finds its level, as well as to reveal the 
truths that free the human soul from 
earthly impediments, and enable it to obey 
the law of spiritual gravitation by which it 
mounts to God. 
Puinie H. WicksTEEpD. 


——_ 


SHORT NOTICES. 


Local Government, by W. Blake Odgers, 
Q.C., Recorder of Winchester, is practi- 
cally a new volume in the “ English 
Citizen” series. The subject was origi- 
nally treated in this series by Mr. M. D. 
Chalmers in 1883, but legislation since 
that date has been so effectual as to render 
a fresh treatment essential. Dr. Odgers’s _ 
book contains the substance of six lectures 
delivered last year in Middle Temple Hall, 
and it gives a lucid and extremely in- 
teresting sketch of the system of Local 
Government in this country, with just so 
much history of the various institutions as 
to make the present condition of things in- 
telligible. When Mr. Chalmers dealt with 
the subject in 1883, he declared that 
“ Local Government in this country may 
be fitly described as consisting of a chaos 
of areas, a chaos wf authorities, and a 
chaos of rates.” Dr. Odgers shows how 
much we owe to the Local Government 
Acts of 1888 and 1894 for the better 
ordering of our affairs, especially by the 
consolidation of authorities and the sim- 
plification of areas. After a preliminary 
sketch, successive chapters deal with the 
parish, the borough, the union, the county 
district, the school authority, the highway 
authority, the burial authority, and the 
county. Jondon, the great anomaly, is 
dealt with separately, and a concluding 
chapter deals with the central authority of 
the Local Government Board. Dr. Odgers 
utters a timely warning in regard to the 
very serious increase of local expenditure 
and the growth of municipal debts, and 
in one particular, pointing out that of the 
836,913 persons in receipt of poor relief 
on January 1, 1898, 107,071 were adult 
able-bodied paupers, urges that ‘ by means 
of emigration, home colonies, or in some 
other way, the pauperism that calls for 
such enormous expenditure must be dimi- 
nished.” This admirable handbook will 
be of great service to those who desire to 
realise the opportunities and responsibili- 
ties of their citizenship. (Macmillan and 
Co. 3s. 6d.) 

Life and Letters of Erasmus, by James 
Anthony Froude, consists of twenty lec- 
tures delivered at Oxford, 1893-4, and 
published in the autumn of the latter 
year; a cheaper edition was immediately 
called for, and it has been repeatedly re- 
issued, testifying to the popularity of the 
lectures. The book is now ineluded in 
the “Silver Library,” taking its place 
beside the edition of Késtlin’s “ Life of 
Luther,” but with no such illustrations as 
added to the interest of that work. The 
illustrations of Mr. Froude’s vivid lectures 
are to be found in the large number of 
Erasmus’s letters, which are quoted. The 
friend of Colet and Sir Thomas More, the 
editor of the first edition of the Greek 
New Testament, with an independent 
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translation, the contemporary and critic 
of Luther’s great movement of Reforma- 
tion, Hrasmus appears as one of the most 
striking figures in a great epoch of history. 
“The best description of the state of 
Europe,” says Mr. Froude, “in the age 
immediately preceding the Reformation 
will be found in the correspondence of 
Erasmus.” (Longmans, Green and Co. 
3s. 6d.) 

‘Hymns, by Minot Judson Savage, is a 
little book containing seventy pieces 
written in the course of an active ministry, 
and many of them for special occasions. 
The hymns do not carry us away as some 
in Hosmer and Gannett’s “Thought of 
God,” but Mr. Savage’s clear thought and 
earnest spirit are apparent in all that he 
writes, and some of these hymns have 
already found their way to a wide accept- 
ance. They give an opportunity to sing 
of the progress of thought and the glad- 
ness of a liberal faith. Where they seem 
to move most easily and to kindle to the 
warmest glow is in such hymns as “ O star 
of Truth, down shining”—perhaps the best 
known of all, and characteristic of the 
fearless heretic, who left the church of his 
fathers for conscience sake. Another 
good example is in the verses :— 


Where once were walled divisions, 
Built up of form and creed, 
Lo! now spring fragrant flowers 
Of loving thought and deed ; 
While through all hearts is running 
The grand electric thrill © 
Of faith that man’s salvation 
Is doing God’s good will. 


With trust in God’s free spirit,— 
The ever-broadening ray 
Of truth that shines to guide us 
Along our forward way, 
Let us to-day be faithful 
As were the brave of old, 
Till we, their work completing, 
Bring in the age of gold! 
(Geo. H. Ellis, Boston, Mass.) 


ee 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


[To PusuisHers.— All Books, &c., sent to THE 
INQUIRER will be acknowledged under this head, with 
name of publisher and price, if supplied. The neces- 
sities of our space, however, compel us to lint the 
number selected for critical notice and review. ] 

Women and Hconomics. By C. P. 
Stetson. 6s. (Putnam.) 

At the Eleventh Hour. 
3s. 6d. (Isbister.) 

The Logic of Vegetarianism. By H.S., 
Salt. 1s. (Ideal Publishing Union.) 

Social Aspects of the Quaker Faith. 
By E. Grubb, M.A. 3s.6d. (Headley.) 

Bishop John Selwyn. By F. D. How. 
7s. 6d.  (Isbister.) : 

Kit Kennedy. By S. R. Crockett. 6s. 
(Clarke and Co.) 

Rhymes of Road, Rail, and River. By 
E. Derry. Is. (Arrowsmith.) 
Essays on the Reformation. 

Maitland. 6s. (Lane.) 

Good Words, Sunday Magazine, Cornhill, 
Contemporary, Nineteenth Century, Educa- 
tional Review, Scribner's, Bookman, . United 
Temperance Gazette. 


By David Lyall. 


By 8S. R. 


Lert no desire of ease, 
No lack of courage, faith, or love, delay 
Mine own steps on that high, thought- 
paven way 
In which my soul her clear commission sees. 
; ne —W. R, Hamilton. 


UNWHOLESOME HYMNS. 


Writine in the Guardian on the sub- 
ject of hymns, a ‘“ Brutal Layman”’ pleads 
for more good congregational tunes in the 
services of the church, and then proceeds 
with the following suggestive criticism of 
what is found in “Hymns, Ancient and 
Modern ”’ :— 

“And then the words—a far more 
serious matter. In this garden of devo- 
tional song how often are we pulled up 
short by some glaring incongruity, dis- 
figuring the page like a fungus growth 
among the flowers. Now it is some 
doggerel, whose claim to preservation it is 
difficult to conceive or imagine ; now some 
thought strangely at variance with our 
Christian professions ; now the survival, or 
perhaps imitation, of some extravagant 
refinement of an old-world asceticism. Is 
it possible, we ask ourselves, that a col- 
lection which includes such things as these 
has had the supervision of the cultured 
minds and brains we know to be at work in 
the upper ranks of ottr English hierarchy ; 
that they have deliberately sanctioned and 
set down for our use such words as some 
of our hymns contain—attimes so childish, 
at times so jarring on all sense of the fit- 
ness of things? For it is strange what 
horrors familiarity will lead us to make 
light of, what straining of language we 
may come by mere repetition to accept as 
natural, losing sight, it would seem, of the 
simple meaning of words, hardly knowing 
what we say. We do not mean it, I sup- 
pose, when we lightly sing, for example— 


Oh! may we thus ensure 
Our lot among the blest, 
And watch a moment to secure 
An everlasting rest. 


Otherwise what an astonishing view. is 
here! What a contradiction to the very 
essence of our faith—as though self-pre- 
servation, forsooth, were the highest aim 
of man, and the Christian hfe no more 
than a cautious and well-calculated invest- 
ment! This isa notion, however, to be 
found in other places where it would be 
least expected. Hven the favourite motto, 
‘No cross no crown,’ hardly seems to em- 
body quite the loftiest ideal. But if 
simple words such as these may be ex- 
plained away there are lower depths of in- 
congruity from which there is not the same 
escape. 

“It has become a byword, I know, that 
we have grown so squeamish nowadays 
that we cannot bear even the thought of 
pain. <A false charge I hold it to be, but, 
at all events, itis more than squeamish- 
ness which revolts from the morbid 
word-painting, from the forced, unnatural 
dwelling on all that is most terrible in 
physical suffering, which characterises so 
many of our hymns, as though there were 
in it some virtue of special devotion. 
Hymus on the Passion must doubtless find 
a place in every such manual, but surely 
here, if anywhere, we might be spared 
the crying vice of modern literature and 
modern taste, which drags into publicity 
all that is most sacred in thought and 
feeling, which posts on every hoarding, as 
it were, and publishes to the man in the 
street the buried love-letters, the broken 
words of the dying, the secrets of heart- 
rending partings, the sickening details of 
actual torture. To some of us, it may 
seem that the sanctity of the most awful 
of all tragedies is not enhanced by giving 
such exclusive prominence to the contem- 
plation of that climax of physical agony. 


But, granting that we have no right, if 
we would, to shut our eyes to this most 
human aspect of the story, are we so satis- 
fied with the best of our language that it 
seems to us a fitting vehicle for such 
thoughts as we find set down in our hymn- 
books ? Is nothing to be reserved for the 
inner sanctuary, to be dwelt upon only 
‘in secret’ and ‘ when thou hast shut thy 
door’? Are there no words left unspeak- 
able? Is no thought too sacred to be set 
to music and sung in chorus ? ” 


OBITUARY. 


—— ee 
THE REV. ELI FAY. 


Tur recently-announced death of the 
Rey. Eli Fay will touch memories in a very 
wide circle both in Hngland and America, 
for it has been given to few ministers to 
fill so varied and so widespread relations. 

My own memory of him carries me back 
some thirty-five years or so, when I first 
heard of him in connection with Antioch 
College—an institution for the higher 
education of young men and women, 
under the direction of a denomination 
known as Christians—in which many of 
our Unitarian friends were deeply in- 
terested. I think he was President of 
this College for some time. 

He came more immediately within my 
knowledge when he took charge, as he 
must have done about that date, of the old 
and influential first church of Taunton, 
Mass. Here he immediately made his 
mark as 4 powerful and popular preacher, 
and as a vigorous personality—an im- 
pression which was repeated here in 
England, when, ten years or so later, he 
came here, seeking change of scene. He 
settled in Sheffield, where I am gure his 
energy, clearness, and decisiveness, both 
as a preacher and a character, will be 
gratefully remembered. His ministry 
at the Upper Chapel lasted from 1876 
until 1888. Reasons of health, and, 
perhaps, also, of temperament, took 
him again to America, and now he 
went as far west as Kansas City, 
trying to find material for a congregation 
in that neighbourhood. When one starts 
to “go West” in the States, however, 
there is really no logical conclusion short 
of the Pacific coast. Mr. Fay certainly 
felt the drawing westward, and followed 
it, till he ‘came to los Angeles in 
Southern California. Here it was that 
the best and most effective work of his 
life was done, and to him and his efforts 
is largely due the comparative success of 
our churches in that district. He began 
preaching in the opera-house of Los 
Angeles, and soon drew together a con- 
eregation, who built a spacious and 
beautiful church, which was filled to over | 
flowing. 

Failure of health and increasing years 
obliged him after a time to relinquish his 
work here; but he did not give up his 
enthusiastic devotion to the cause in 
which he had spent his life. He continued 
still to preach to various smaller congre- 
gations who were pastorless; and I have © 
received from at least one such the 
warmest tributes to his fervour and 
eloquence. 

It is only lately that I read in the 
Christian Register some of the wisest and 
justest words on the office of the ministry 
and the needed qualifications for it which 
have ever fallen in my way—the words of 
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a man who knew, from long experience, 
what he was speaking of—the ripened 
fruit of a life of large and_ effective 
labours. : 

He had in his life one unique experience— 
unique, I mean, for a minister. A fortunate 
investment suddenly placed him among 
millionaires—or, at .east, made him very 
rich. I have sometimes in idle moments, 
or when feeling the pressure of the other 
extreme, speculated on what I would do 
if I were suddenly the possessor of a 
million. Perhaps some of my brother 
ministers have done the same. When Mr. 
Fay had this unusual experience, what he 
proposed to do was to found and endow a 
a college for women. This disinterested 
purpose was not carried out, for fortune 
withdrew her smiles, but that it was 
formed, speaks for the large generosity 
of Mr. Fay’s nature. 

But that part of his work which 
depended not on fortune, but on himself, 
will remain so long as there remain lives 
whom he has influenced and characters he 
has helped to mould. 8. F. 


SR A 


MRS. COLFOX, OF BRIDPORT. 


We have to record with deep regret the 
death of Mrs. Colfox, of Rax, Bridport, 
which took place on Friday evening, 
Sept. 8, and brings a loss to the town and 
to our congregation there which will be 
most severely felt. She was the daughter 
of Henry Wansey, of Warminster, where 
was her early home. After her marriage 
with the Jate Thomas Colfox, she came to 
reside entirely in Bridport, and identified 
herself closely with the best interests of 
the place. She was one of the founders 
of the School of Art, at a time when 
there was little good art teaching in the 
provincial districts of England, and every 
other art school in the county owes its 
origin to the movement begun here. She 
helped to manage the Industrial School, 
. which was in some sense the precursor of 
the Cottage Hospital, and took an im- 
portant part in the change which resulted 
in the establishment of this hospital and 
dispensary. She was among the founders 
of the company which started the Coffee 
Tavern, and liberally assisted the Rev. R. 
L. Carpenter in the establishment of the 
Public Baths. The Drinking Fountain at 
the back of the Market House was her 
design and gift. She took deep interest 
in the General Schools, and showed it 
both as a subscriber and a visitor. The 
starting of Ambulance classes in the town 
was due to her initiative, and for some 
years she was their hon. secretary. Her 
private charity was as thoughtful and 
considerate as it was generous, for she 
was one who always gave herself along 
with her gifts, and the lameness which of 
late years hindered her personal visits to 
the homes of her many friends among the 
poor, was the cause of a deprivation 
which she keenly felt. 

All this shows how wide were her 
sympathies, how unsectarian was the spirit 
in which she sought the good of those 
among whom she lived. In theology she 
was a Unitarian, most regular in her 
attendance-at the Sunday service, as well 
as at the Communion service on the even- 
ing before Good Friday. She had the 
deepest sympathy for the Sunday school, 
and about nine years ago planned con- 
siderable extension to the school room 
and defrayed its whole cost, thus furnish- 


ing the teachers with ample and much 
needed accommodation. On Sunday 
afternoons she had a class coming to her 
own house; and this, in spite of declining 
strength, she retained to theend. ‘To the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Associa- 
tion she was a most liberal subscriber, as 
well as to every other cause which had a 
similar claim on her support. For 
several years she undertook the corres- 
pondence of one of the branches of the 
Unitarian Postal Mission. 
was all her life a consistent Liberal, 
though her interest in such matters latterly 
was much less than it had been in earlier 
days. Her state of health had caused 
anxiety for some time and had brought 
suffering which she endured with much 
fortitude, but her actual illness lasted less 


than three weeks, and was for the most 


part a painless sinking into unconscious- 
ness. 

The funeral took place on Monday, 
Sept. 11. The service was held in the 
Unitarian Chapel, and was attended not 
only by relatives and members of the con- 
eregation, with Sunday-school teachers 
and elder scholars, but also by many of 
the leading inhabitants of the town. In 
the course of the service, the Rey. H. 8. 
Solly gave the following address :—‘ One 
thought is foremost in our minds to-day. 


We have lost a friend. Itis a thoughtin- 


many minds, for we have lost from sight 
one whose sympathy was very wide and 
felt in very many homes, We remember 
her love for this House of God, the zeal 
and devotion with which she continued to 
come and worship with us here in spite of 
infirmities which would have daunted a 
less determined spirit. We remember the 
interest she took in the religious training 
of generation after generation of children 
in our Sunday-school; how she spent and 
was spent in the service of this great 
cause. We remember her work for the 
good of this town, the institutions esta- 
blished and maintained by her aid for the 
good of those among whom she lived. We 
remember the generosity which extended 
far beyond the limit -of those whom she 
had ever met face to face, and was ready 
to respond to every appeal which could 
put forth any claim deserving her support. 
We remember the Christian charity often 
known only to the Father who seeth in 
secret, always so wise and loving, thought- 
ful and considerate. We remember the 
example of her own home, centré of that 
pure and tender influence which makes 
the ties of family so lasting and so strong 
for good, 

-““We have lost a leader, one who had 
clear vision to discern the right, and 
moral resolution to do promptly that 
which it is right to do; one who could 
walk by faith, never doubting that where 
God gave a duty He also would give the 
means to do it, and would bless the doing 
of the task. So would she lead the way 
with ripe judgment and the wisdom of a 
loving heart, and we were glad to follow 
in her steps. 

“ Bat all her life was that of a humble 
follower of Jesus Christ. She was a true 
Christian disciple, seeking no other 
Master, seeking to be led by Jesus to his 
Father and our Father—his God and our 
God; thinking for herself what is true, 
and deciding with a judgment indepen- 
dent of mere human authority, but loving 
the old ways of her forefathers, and never 
desirous of wandering out of that line of 
spiritual descent which takes back the 


loss we mourn. 


In polities she | 


Christian Church to the Prophet ‘of 
Nazareth. 

“Such was the spirit of the life whose 
We would thank God for 


what He gave us.” 


THE CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


—§¥_o-o—— 
“NOT BY MIGHT, BUT BY SPIRIT.” 
A SERMON TO YOUNG PEOPLE.* ~ 


“Not by might, nor by power, but by 
my spirit, saith the Lord of Hosts.”— 
Zechariah, iw. 6. 


I wave recently spent two or three 
weeks in Switzerland, that land of 
majestic heights and deep valleys, * of 
snow-clad summits and rich meadows, of 
wide glaciers, apparently as still and cold 
as death, of joyously rushing streams and 
lovely waterfalls. The natural scenery of 
that fair land is full of striking contrasts. 
Down in the smiling valleys through 
which runs the torrent all milky 
white from the glacier bed, you see the 
sloping hayfields, which in the early 
summer, before the mower’s scythe is 
active, are masses cf brilliant variegated 
colour from their myriad flowers; or the 
vines, planted in endless rows, with their 
fresh foliage of vivid green; the garden- 
patches of the peasants, undefended by 
hedge or wall; the cattle-sheds, roughly 
constructed of huge brown logs; the 
houses of the people themselves who are 
busy in their gardens, or at their wood- 
carving or lace-miking; and the only 
sounds you hear are the tinkling of the 
goat-bells, the humming of the bees, and 
the murmur of the rills of water rushing 
through the. narrow channels which 
have been cut in the turf for the sake of 
irrigation, And then you pass upwards 
on the mountain side to the green slopes 
far above, where the kine graze in the 
summer-time, but whence they are driven 
in the winter; from below, against the 
dark background the cattle look like 
tiny points of white or brown. Up 
there you find the gentians and the wild 
chrysanthemums, and higher still the edel- 
weiss, and other lovely flowers which grow 
beyond the beaten track. You go still 
higher through the belt of dark pines or 
feathery larches, from whose cool shade 
you look out upon the corresponding slopes 
on the other side of the valley; around 
you are thickets made brilliant by the 
ruddy tints of the alpine rose. But still 
you have the real mountain to climb when 
the pine-belt ends, and you pass upwards 
over a vast tract where the grass becomes 
poorer and scantier, where the slatey rock 
juts out of the ground, and where you come 
upon many a patch of last winter’s snow, 
not yet melted by the rays of a July sun. 
Still higher, untilall vegetation disappears, 
and you stand upon some rocky plateau, 
with a white waste all around ; above you 
is the eternal snow, at your side a sheer 
precipice, at your feet the glacier, an im- 
mense and silent sea of sloping solid ice, 
the extremity of which is hidden from view 
by the curve of the valley ; and yet it isa 
thing of beauty, for as you stand upon it 
and look down into its deep crevasses you 
see that these cold and gloomy depths are 
tinted with the most exquisite of purple 
hues. Around the lofty snow-crowned 
summits the clouds are ever resting; from 


* Preached ab Bank-street. Chapel, Bury, Aug* 
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their ;precipitous sides now and then a 
distant rumble proclaims the descending 
avalanche, a huge cataract of snow pouring 
down from ledge to ledge and hurling down 
rocks and bouldersinits passage; and some- 
times when a thunderstorm gathers, those 


_ bleak and frozen wastes are lit up with the 
lightning flash, whilst the roll of thunder 


resounds from peak to peak. What a 
contrast! You go upwards from the peace- 
ful, smiling scene of human industry 
among the flower-strewn meadows by the 
stream, where Nature is all loveliness and 
quiet beauty to the vast desolations of 
snow and ice, and to the amazing evidences 
of the mighty forces which move the 
avalanche, hurl down the rocks, press for- 
ward the glacier in its broad deep 
channel, and make the fields of eternal 
snow resound to the crash of the storm. 


Now let me ask, which makes the 
strongest appeal to the sensibility of the 
visitor, the charm of the valley or the 
sublime desolation of the mountain-top ? 
I think you will suppose with me that in 
the recollection the thought lingers most 
pleasantly over the beauty of the valley. 
The Creator seems to speak to the soul of 


man more effectually by that which typi- 


fies His smile, His sympathy, His love, 
than by that which shows forth His power 
and might. It may now and then be good 
for us to be made to tremble before the 
evidences of His majesty, to have before 
our eyes some visible symbol of His great- 
ness, and to be compelled to acknowledge 
that we are but as the small dust of the 
balance; but more often our hearts will 
make a readier response to that which 
appeals to them on the side of tenderness 
and beauty, and which seems directly to 
reflect the love of God. ‘Not by might, 
nor by power, but by My spirit, saith the 
Lord of Hosts.” ; 

A passenger takes an ocean voyage aud 
has various experiences. both in fine and 
rough weather; and when the voyage is 
over and he reviews the record of each day, 
will he not find that the deepest and most 
lasting impression on his mind is not of 
the furious battle between wind and sea, 
not of the gale whistling through the 
sheets, or the shriek and jar of the screw 
when for a moment it was lifted out of 
the trough of the ocean, not the feeling 
of utter helplessness in the hands of One 
who wielded all the tremendous forces of 
Nature,—but'the memory will love to linger 
rather over the golden glories of sunset 
and sunrise reflected on a calm unbroken 
surface, the phosphorescence of the waves 
at prow or stern, the crescent moon, and 
all the host of heaven mirrowed in the 
liquid depths? 

If that is so with us now, so was it in 
ages past. The prophet Elijah fled away 
from Jezebel, the heathen queen who had 
vowed to take his life, and retiring into 
the wilderness he prayed God to let him 
die, for he believed that the whole pur- 
pose of his existence was brought to 
nought, and all his hopes were at an end. 
In his extreme dejection of spirit he 
sought the-desolate crags of Horeb, and 
there, so we read, “the Lord passed by, 
and a great and strong wind rent the 
mountains and brake in pieces the rocks 
before the Lord, but the Lord was not in 
the wind; and after the wind an earth- 
quake, but the Lord was not in the earth- 
quake ; and after the earthquale a fire, 
but the Lord was not in the fire.” Wedo 


not know precisely what was the ox: 


working 


perience of the prophet which is thus 
described, whether or not it was a real 
storm or earthquake, or some sudden and 
appalling display of the powers of Na- 
ture ; but whatever that experience was, 
it did not touch Elijah’s heart, did not lift 
him out of his depression, nor imbue him 
with fresh courage; but by and by when 
his passion was calmed, and the still, small 
voice spake in his soul, he could believe 
that all was not yet over, that there was 
still meaning in his life, and more work 
for him to do; fresh hope was kindled on 
the cold ashes of his heart. ‘Not by 
might, nor by power, but by my spirit, 
saith the Lord of Hosts.” 


All through Nature a mighty power is 
moving. At every moment it is manifested 
in the passing cloud, the stirring breeze, 


the ebb and flow of the tides, the passage 


of the sap in the veins of the leaf, and in 
the continuous vibrations of particles in 
all material things. It is probable that 
we have never recognised these movements 
as‘flowing from the personal will of the 
Creator; we have regarded them as the 


unconscious product of a huge piece of 


natural mechanism of which. He may be 
the first remote cause, but not necessarily 
the continual sustainer and upholder. 
The exhibition of inexhaustible force 
eyer through space has not 
aroused our purest affections nor com- 
manded all that was best and noblest in 
our hearts ; nay, it has even repelled us 
sometimes, so unheeding, so unpitying 
has it seemed to be. But we have another 
experience altogether in our moments of 
supreme joy or of deepest sorrow, in vur 
time of spiritual exaltation, of glad thank- 
fulness for unexpected blessings, or of sore 
contrition for the evil we have done; for 
then we are brought into communion with 
the Eternal Spirit, we are within the reach 
of a divine constraining influence, our 
conscience is quickened, and God seems to 
be quite near. It is not the aspect of 
power which soothes and’ sanctifies our 
whole being, it is the touch of the spirit 
of the Lord of Hosts. . 


And so through all history we find that 
the Almighty has been leading forward 
men and nations by His spirit rather than 
His might. By an exercise of His will 
He might have made all men perfect at 
the beginning, so that they should never 
be able to do anything coutrary to the 
highest ideal of goodness and holiness ; 
but then men and women would have 
been little better than machines. He pre- 
ferred that they should be moral beings, 
capable of choosing for themselves, able 
to do right, able also to do wrong, but with 
hearts lyiag open to divine influences, so 
that he might slowly educate them and 
lead them onward to the higher life. So 
with all who have benefitea their city, 
state, or race by some great deed of 
heroism or self-sacrifice, God does not 
force them to take this decisive’ step, He 
does not compel them to go in one 
direction only, but He opens before their 
eyes the bright vision of some worthy 
aim, reveals to them a glorious possibility 
for which it were well even to place in 
jeopardy ease and health and lie itself; 
and so He gently leads them on in the 
footsteps of His saints and martyrs. So 
in the case of that great leader to whom 
our text refers, Five hundred years 
before Christ, Zerubbabel was chief of the 
exiled tribe of Judah in the country of 
the Persian King Cyrus. The Jews were 


a race of slaves in the service of a heathen 
king, and so by the rivers of Babylon, 
conquered by Cyrus, as we read in the 
137th Psalm, they sat down and wept 
when they remembered Zion; they hung 
their harps on the willows, for they had no 
heart to sing the songs of Zion. By His 
mighty hand and stretched-out arm, by 
sudden rebellion, war and_ bloodshed, 
Jehovah might have restored His people 
to their own land; but He did not. It 
was better that the chosen race, purified 
by much suffering and disaster, should 
find its way by slow degrees out of dark- 
ness into hight, and so He put it into the 
heart of Cyrus to permit the Jews to return 
to their own land, and moved the soul of 
Zerubbabel with a worthy ambition to be 
the leader of his race, bring back the 
remnant of the people to the ruins of the 
Holy City, and rebuild the temple on the 
spot which had been consecrated by a 
thousand tender memories. That great 
revolution actually took place not with the 
shock of battle, but all gently and 
silently, as God touched and moved the 
hearts of His people. Soin the case of 
those who suffer want. By His divine will 
God might change all the conditions of 
human existence, so .that hunger, thirst, 
starvation and misery should be known no 
more. But He deems it wiser to work 
through the slower instrumentality — of 
human pity and human love, and puts i 

into the hearts of philanthropistsand sisters 
of mercy to do their blessed work. Not by 
His power so much as by His spirit He 
leads men onward. to Himself. 

If that be God’s usual plan of action, 
should it not be yours also? You who 
are still young cannot be said to exert any 
influence in the world by way of your 
physical strength which 1s not yet matured, 
or of your intellectual endowments which 
are not yet developed; but already you 
may touch those who are about you by 
the sweetness of your disposition, the sin- 
cerity of your trustfulness, the alacrity of 
your obedience. As you grow older the 
spirit with which you perform every task 
will infect others; your cheerfulness, 
courage and patience will overflow into 
the hearts of others. In one of Charles 
Dickens’ stories poor little Paul Dombey 
grew weaker and weaker until he had to 
he on his couch all day, but he was not 
peevish or selfish; as bis strength waned 
his disposition became sweeter and more 
unselfish every day, and so truly did his 
spirit touch all who saw him, that rough 
uncultured men felt themselves uplifted 
into a holier atmosphere when they looked 
upon his wan pale face. And the strength 
and beauty of a pure young life is seen 
in David, the shepherd lad, who, being 
employed to take some provisions to his 
brothers who were serving in the army of 
Saul. himself dared to confront Goliath, 
the tall champion of the Philistines, and 
by his amazing courage brought back the 
sp rit of bravery into the hearts of all Isracl: 
It was not by his might so much as by his 
dexterity, acd more than all by his 
undaunted spirit, that he became victor. 
How many there have been who, though 
weak in body, have done great things for 
God and man. Paul’s bodily pre-ence 
was weak, but his letters were weighty 
and powerful, and the world will never 
lose the influence of his great character. 
‘The fruit of the spirit is love, joy, peace, 
long-suffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, 
meekness, temperance; if we live in the 
spirit, let us also walk in the spirit.” 
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INSPIRED SCRIPTURE AND SONG. 


In the services of the Church of 
England the Book of Psalms, as is 
well known, is appointed to be read 
through (or sung) in a stated order 
once every month. No omissions or 
deviations from that order are allowed, 
except that on certain high festivals, 
instead of the Psalms falling on those 
days, other special Psalms are ap- 
pointed. Referring to this practice, in 
some articles on ‘‘ Reform of the Angli- 
can System of Psalms and Canticles,”’ 
contributed to the Church Gazette at 
the beginning of the present year, 
Canon Cueyne said that it appeared to 
him open to very severe criticism. 

It reminds us of the old Puritan practice 
which was carried by the Pilgrim Fathers 
to New England, of reading the English 
Bible straight through over and over 
again, from beginning to end. That 
practice was not nearly as much conducive 
to edification as the opposite practice of 
selecting the most suitable portions. For 
some books of the Bible contain but little 
that is edifying, and, similarly, there are 
certain Psalms, which only those students 
who can see the Divine Spirit working 
upon most unpromising material, can find 
spiritually helpful. And even in those 
Psalms which, upon the whole, are elevat- 
ing and inspiring, there are verses which, 
to the Christian sentiment, are displeasing 
or even offensive. 

This objection Canon Curyne further 
emphasises by saying that it is well 
that the Psalms are now generally 
sung, since this enables people to glide 
gently over the parts they do not 
understand and do not sympathise 
with, and they are not obliged to say 
the imprecatory passages; and yet, he 
adds, ‘“‘I am afraid that this hardly 
justifies putting the imprecatory Psalms 
into the mouths of tender choristers.” 


For the sake of the healthy influence 
of foreign missions he also pleads: 
“Tet us ask how we can put before 
our converts a Prayer-book which con- 
tains so many imprecatory Psalms ? 
Willit not seem to those of them who 
think at all as if we were just as vin- 
dictive, and as if our Gop were just as 
vindictive, as heathen warriors? .. . 
I fear that our unmitigated adoption 
of the Psalter as it stands may counter- 
act that spirit of love which is one half 
of Christianity.” 

Let the laity study these matters, and 
express an opinion upon them, and the 
reform will come all the quicker. The 
laity have often criticised the clergy for 
using old formule in a new sense, for 
putting new wine into old bottles. But 
the laity do this themselves every day 
when they come to church and say or sing 
the Psalms straight through with the 
choir or the minister. The Hebrew Psalms, 
even if post-exilic, need to be adapted for 
use in the Christian Church; it is not 
right to continue a usage which is detri- 
mental to the highest interests of religion 
—detrimental also to a proper regard for 
the rights of Janguage. As a matter of 
fact, we need a fresh translation of the 
Psalms. 


But itis not merely a new transla- 
tion of the Psalms that is wanted. The 
more radical reform for which Canon 
Cueyne pleads is the power of selection 
and the omission of objectionable pas- 
sages, a practice with which we have 
happily long been familiar in our Free 
Churches, in various selections, ‘and 
particularly in the admirable edition 
of the Psalter by the late Robert 
CROMPTON JONES. 

As to the canticles in the Prayer- 
book, Canon Curyne asks that there 
should be greater variety, and that, at 
any rate, afew more optional canticles, 
taken from the Scriptures, might be 
allowed. Above all he singles out that 
New Testament psalm, though not 
written as a psalm, ‘ yet full of a lyric 
enthusiasm,” 1 Corinthians. xili., as 
admirably suited to be introduced at 
once as a Christmas canticle in place 
of Psalms xly. and ex., or as an optional 
sacramental canticle, since love is the 
very secret of Christianity. 

And then, in conclusion, Canon 
Cunyne adds these most significant 
words :— ; 

‘‘ Of ‘uninspired ’ canticles I cannot 
speak in a few lines. They exist, if we 
open our eyes to them, and, if techni- 
cally uninspired, they burn, neverthe- 
less, with a fire of no earthly origin, 
and it would be a proof of a special 
spiritual gift to recognise and to use 
them.” 

In a previous article, urging the 
reform which he held to be within 
more immediate reach, Canon Curyne 
had already said in a parenthesis, ‘‘ we 
can hardly ask, as yet, for ‘ uninspired’ 
modern canticles”’; and these sentences 
clearly prove the writer's conviction 
that, in spite of the technical distine- 
tion between inspired and uninspired 
scriptures, there are canticles and other 
lyric utterances (parallel, for instance, 


| the Old Testament. 


with the great chapter in Corinthians) 
worthy to be used side by side with the 
Psalter of the Bible in religious service. 
That such an avowal should be publicly 
made by a Canon of the Church of 
England and an Oxford Professor of 
the Interpretation of Scripture, we take 
to be a hopeful sign of the times, to be 
set against other significant movements 
in a very opposite direction; but we 
quote it here not simply for the sake of 
its interest in connection with the pro- 
gress of thought in the Church of 
England, we desire to emphasise and 
to carry the thought a little further, 
especially in the light of the final 
words : “ It would be a proof of a special 
spiritual gift to recognise and to use 
them.” 

What Canon Cueryne says of the 
Bible, and the Psalter in particular, 
must apply, as it appears to us, not 
only to the psalms and canticles sung 
in the services of devotion, but with 
equal force to the lessons read. There 
are many passages of the Bible quite 
unfit, and many more at best very ill- 
adapted to be read as lessons in a 
religious service; while, on the other 
hand, it would seem a strange denial 
of the fundamental truths of spiritual 
religion to say that centuries of Chris- 
tian devotion, nurtured on the Bible, 
have produced nothing that is worthy 
to rank as scripture to be read as 
lessons in church. 

Taking the Gospels and Epistles as 
the central and most precious records 
of that religious life which is our great 
inheritance and our sacred trust in the 
present, we have on the one hand the 
literature of the early centuries, of 
various degrees of worth, but rich in: 
inspiration, and of especial value as 
showing to us the growth of religious 
knowledge in a progressive spiritual 
life; then, on the other hand, we have 
the literature of the succeeding Christian 
centuries ; and surely from this we may 
gather treasures of devotion, of reverent 
exposition of divine law, of glowing 
prophetic utterance as truly inspired 
and speaking to us the living word of 
Gop, as those more ancient records in 
If that is the case, 
ought we not to bear witness to our 
faith in the continuing Divine Presence 
in our life, the continuing inspiration 
and guidance succeeding generations 
have received, by giving a recognised 
place in our religious services to the 
best of that more recent sacred litera- 
ture? We are not, of course, pro- 
posing the formation of any new canon 
of scripture ; we only plead for a larger 
liberty in the choice of lessons. Nothing 
is further from our thought than to 
suggest that less attention should be: 
given to the Bible or less reverence 
paid to its priceless treasures. . We 
believe that the Bible would be more 
truly appreciated and with a more 
discerning and grateful reverence, if 
the worth of other sacred literature, 
which we have inherited, were also 


more fully appreciated and used for the. 


nurture of our present religious life. 
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This subject we have long had in 
mind, and during the present year in 
our column of “‘ The Inward Life,” we 
have from time to time printed passages 
which have seemed to us not only 
helpful for private devotion, but fitted 
also to be read as lessons in devotional 
services. Many sections of the “ Imi- 
tatio Christi’. have seemed to us 
as good to be so read as any 
chapter, for instance, in the Book of 
Proverbs, and we have also gratefully 
used selections from the ‘‘ Psalms and 
Litanies’”’ of Rownanp WI.LIaMs and 
“Psalms of the West.’ We should 
be glad to hear from those of our 
readers who are interested in this 
question, and with the help of their 
wider experience continue to add to 
our collection of such helpful latter-day 
scriptures, 


THOUGHTS FROM ITALY. 
VI,—PERvGIA. 


BY THE REV. EDGAR I. FRIPP, B.A., 
MINISTER OF ALL SOULS’ CHURCH, BELFAST, 


_ “A city set upon a hill.’ —Matt. v. 14. 


SEVERAL times I have spoken of Umbria. 
It is a pleasant hill-country about halfway 
between Florence and Rome, apart from 
the great centres of trade and politics, and 
known, on account of its provinciality and 
sacred associations, as the “Galilee of 
Italy.’ Assisiis its Nazareth, a township 
of which probably nobody heard until St. 
Francis made it famous. Around it are 
other small towns, each on its hill-top or 
buried in its secluded valley, independent, 
tenacious of its local traditions, and little 
altered by the centuries. 

Chief of these towns is Perugia, a most 
wonderful old city perched on a rocky 
summit 1,700 feet above the level of the 
sea. The railway runs at the foot of the 
hill; but when the traveller has climbed 
the steep ascent from the station, and 
entered, first, the outer circuit of walls, 
which are medieval, and then the inner 
circuit, which are huge masses of Etruscan 
masonry restored by Cesar Augustus in 
the days of Christ, he forgets modern 
civilisation. He finds himself in the midst 
of an almost continuous pile of stonework, 
burrowed by passages rather than divided 
by streets, and he makes his way through 
narrow alleys and underground lanes, up 
and down long flights of steps, catching 
here and there a glimpse of the sky above 
the tall roofs or of the valley stretching far 
below the precipitous sides of the city. 

In an open space in the centre are the 
cathedral and the public-hall, and, between 
these, a grand old fountain, perhaps the 
finest piece of work of the kind in the 
world, covered with medizval sculpture 
illustrating the seasons and their indus- 
tries. Water was scarce in such a situa- 
tion, and when a supply was brought 
down from a higher spur of the Apennines, 
the Perugians built for it this splendid 
monument, designed by Giovanni Pisano, 
a famous architect and sculptor of Pisa, 
a contemporary of Arnolfo and Cimabue. 


Itis a notable instance of the union of. 


the useful and the beautiful, and an illus- 
tration of what the public can do for 
itself. The peasants who halt here to 
give their mules drink, and the women 
and children bringing their pitchers for 


water, may feel that the fountain belongs 
to them and was put up for them, and 
they may see, even if they cannot read, 
the simple doings of their lives pictured 
and honoured on its stones. This should 
teach us to build nobly. It should 
teach us in this great and growing city to 
erect monuments in which we can all 
take pleasure, in which the linen-weavers 
and shipwrights, among others, may see 
their labour in estimation.* 

But with even more pleasure than of 
the Etruscan walls and Pisano’s fountain, 
I think of the view from Perugia of 
Mount Subasio and Assisi. I shall not 
forget the beautiful summer evening of 
our arrival. On every hand in the clear 
air was the delicate peaceful landscape of 
the Umbrian painters. I recognised in a 
moment the pretty blue distances, and 
the calm skies of Perugino and Raphael. 
And, as I have said, looking south-east, 
we saw Assisi, ten or twelve miles away, 
its white stone glittering in the setting 
sun, and its famous church, built by 
Jacopo over St. Francis’ grave, and 
adorned on the inside by Cimabue and 
Giotto, plainly visible in the left hand 
corner. I am sure I watched it for an 
hour, thinking of St. Francis and Dante, 
and of the Italy of their influence, of its 
ereat achievements and its striking lessons 
for our modern world. 

Nor shall I forget the next morning. I 
was awakened about five o’clock by the 
screaming of the swifts in the blue sky 
and the tinkling bells of the carts slowly 
mounting the steep hill. Through the 
circular window of my room I saw with 
astonishment that the scenery of the 
previous evening had all vanished, and in 
its place was a vast sea of rolling sparkling 
mist, dotted with peaks which rose up, 
crowned with ancient buildings, like towered 
islands, and then disappeared and appeared 
again asin a fairy world; while occasion- 
ally the bright cloud would break and 
disclose the regularly tilled fields far 
away in the valley beneath. 

A little later I had made my way 
across the city to a quiet spot on the 
outer walls. Except for some women 
washing clothes in a conduit hard by, and 
a schoolboy on his way to a surprisingly 
early lesson, and a couple of workmen 
measuring a piece of timber, I had the 
neighbourhood to myself, and I sat down 
in an old grass-covered square in front of 
a small church. A friend gave me a series 
of photographs of this church some years 
ago, sothat I was more or less familiar 
with it; but I was totally unprepared for 
its extraordinary wealth of colour. The 
marble facade, covered nearly every square 
foot of it with sculpture, glowed a pale 
rose in the morning sun and was set off 
by the blue of the sky as well as by a blue 
colouring on certain parts of its surface. 

The sculpture represents St. Bernardino 
in glory, surrounded by angels and 
cherubs, and the chief incidents of his 
life ; and it is signed by the artist as the 
work of Agostino of Florence, with the 
date 1461. Who was St. Bernardino ? 
Ido not know much about him beyond 
that he was the son of a noble family in 
the neighbourhood of Siena who became 
a Franciscan and endeavoured to revive 
the original strict vows of the order. It 
was in vain. He could not do more than 
temporarily check the tendency to gather 


* Not monuments such as those in College 
Square and Carlisle Circus, which perpetuate 
bitter controversies and stir up strife. 


wealth, which ultimately destroyed both 
Franciscanism and Dominicanism as it 
had already the older monastic brother- 
hoods. Yet he @id a noble work. He 
preached peace among political factions ; 
enemies embraced in his presence; 
gamblers threw away their cards, women 
cut off their hair or gave their jewels to 
charity, and men guilty of injustice made 
restitution at his bidding. He was 
honoured and loved all over Italy when 
he died in 1444, aged sixty-four.* 

Then iu 1461, seventeen years after hig 
death, Agostino of Florence finished thig 
church to his memory in Perugia, carving 
the old man’s features with noble feeling 
in the stone, with Jesus above him, and on 
his right and left maidens and children 
singing the songs of Paradise. Already 
the good monk was canonised and recog- 
nised as one of the inspired. In 1461 it 
was still believed that the Holy Ghost 
was in the earth, in this common world of 
ours, in Italy, in Siena, in good men whose 
faces and voices were known among the 
people. 

And who was this Agostino of 
Florence ? In the year 1461, Brunelleschi, 
Ghiberti, Masaccio, and Fra Angelico 
were all dead, Donatello was old, and 
Lippo Lippi had only eight years to live. 
But there was a family of sculptors, 
then active in Florence, named the Della 
Robbias, who carried on worthily the 
traditions of their art. Luca, the eldest, 
finished the last five panels of Giotto’s 
Campanile, and executed for the Cathedral 
a lovely group of choristers in marble, and, 
in terra-cotta, a Resurrection and an 
Ascension. His nephew Andrea, a youth 
of seventeen in 1461, afterwards designed 
the famous children, in terra-cotta, on the 
loggia of the Hospital of the Innocenti. 
Vasarisaysthat our Agostino wasa brother 
of Luca; butif this cannotbe substantiated, 
he was certainly his pupil and an inheritor 
of his genius. The Renaissance move- 
ment was growing rapidly in Florence, but 
the Della Robbias and Agostino, though 
much affected by the movement, preserved 
the old Gothic spirit. The Church of St. 
Bernardino is classical in design, with 
only here and there a trace of the Gothic ; 
but the carving has all the freedom, the 
homeliness, the roughness, and the intense 
expression of the best Gothic sculpture. 
Agostino has concentrated his powers, as 
all his great predecessors would have done, 
on the central figure of the saint and on 
the angels and cherubs about him, leaving 
the rest comparatively rough, as if he 
wished to say: “I want you to look first 
at my hero and to love him; then at those 
near hin. who love him and are made 
beautiful by their love. After that you 
may look at the rest, which is not so good, 
though IT hope you will find it beautiful, 
even the foliage and scroll-work round the 
door—remembering that if you care for 
these accessories you must care for my 
Bernardino much more.” 

But Perugia has another interest for 
students of artand religion. Not far from 
the Church of St. Bernardino is the house 
of the painter Vanucci, called Perugino, 
the master of Raphael. 

Vanucci was a poor country boy when 
Agostino was at work on his church. He 
belonged to one of the Umbrian villages, 


* St. Bernardino and St. Francis appear together 
in a picture by a Perugian artist, Fiorenzo, who 
survived Raphael, in our National Gallery (No. 
1,103), The portrait of St.. Bernardino strongly 


| resembles Agostino’s sculpture. 
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Castello della Pieve, and was brought up 
in the simple faith of the district. When 
by hard’ work and thrift he became an 
artist and settled in Perugia, he kept this 
faith, paying little heed to the sceptical 
notions which came from Rome and 
Florence, painted in the old ways, and put 
his whole soul, as Fra Angelico had done, 
into Madonnas and angels. And _ by 
constant toil be produced a type of 
Madonna which is very grave and refined, 
and which, as perfected by Raphael, is one 
of the sacred possessions of Christendom. 
His portrait, by himself, in Perugia shows 
us a man with a heavy, unspiritual counte- 
nance ; but he had a devout heart and a 
tender delicacy of feeling which won him 
the reverence of his illustrious pupil. 

Raphael Sanzio, the greatest artistic 
genius, perhaps, that ever lived, was an 
Umbrian. He was born at Urbino in 
1483, the son of a painter anda poet. His 
mother died before he was nine years old ; 
but we may believe that the boy who 
became above all others the painter of 
motherhood, remembered her with affec- 
tion. After some teaching in Urbino from 
Timoteo Viti, he went, in the year 1500, 
aged seventeen, to Perugia to study under 
Vanucci. He was then an orphan—whence 
possibly he became the more attached 
to his master. From Vanucci he learnt 
to paint his first Madonna, in which we 
recognise at once the sweet oval face, 
with high arching brows and downcast 
eyes, which we associate with his Virgins. 
Many times he painted it, never satisfied, 
and always trying to do it better, as if he 
were painting his mother’s portrait and 
something even holier, something beyond 
the treasures of earth and the powers of 
man. 

So he worked in the old hill-city, in 
Vanucci’s house, near Agostino’s church 
and Pisano’s fountain, for four years, 
with infinite care and earnestness. Nor is 
it an accident, 1 think, that the earliest 
Madonna we have from his hand includes 
St. Francis, whose birth-place he must 
often have looked -upon, as Dante had 
done, from the Porta Sole. 

Then in 1504, with an introduction from 
a great lady of Perugia, who spoke of him 
as “a discreet and amiable youth,” he set 
out for four further years of study in 
Florence. 

Now, great changes had occurred in 
Florence between 1461 and 1504. The 
classical spirit had grown apace. In the 
work of Botticelli, the pupil of Lippo 
Lippi, which is as lovely as anything pro- 
duced by the Florentines, Greek mythology 
and Christianity are about equally mingled. 
His Venuses are spiritualised: they are 
not heathen ; but his graceful Virgins 
have a melancholy beauty which seems to 
confess that they would rather have a 
less exalted charge. Jn Pollajuolo the 
study of the body superseded that of 
character; and the two chief Florentine 
painters of 1504, Leonardo da Vinci and 
Michael Angelo, were supreme masters of 
technique, particularly of light and shade 
and anatomy. Michael Angelo’s ‘‘ David,” 
and his celebrated groups of “ Day” and 
‘‘ Night” and “ Dawn” and “ Twilight,” 
solemn and majestic as they are, are more 
heathen than Christian, passive rather 
than yearning, more akin to the philo- 
sophie shades of Athens than to the hill of 
Calvary. In lesser men art had already 
degenerated with the life of the city under 
the rule of the profligate Lorenzo di 
Medici. Public spirit and public patron: 


~SUCCeSS. 


age had been superseded by the aristo- 
eratic. Religious faith was dying. And 
in 1498 Savonarola, after immense efforts 
to reform the religion, as well as the 
morality, polities, and art of Florence, was 
strangled and burnt in the Piazza Della 


Signoria. 
No doubt Raphael heard much of 
Savonarola from the painter Fra 


Bartolommeo, of San Marco, a disciple 
of the reformer, who, after putting down 
his brush in grief at his death for four 
years, took it up again in 1502 to paint 
his portrait in the character of Peter 
Martyr. Raphael entered into close and 
friendly relations with him, and both 
learnt from him and taught him much. 
With extraordinary power of assimilation 
the young artist gathered knowledge right 
and left from the Florentines—from 
Masaccio, Leonardo, Michael Angelo, 
and, above all, Fra Bartolommeo— 
absorbing what they had to give him 
without losing his individuality or, as yet, 
his love for Perugino. He painted more 
Madonnas than ever, with a new power 
which set them far above those of his old 
master, with the same ‘chaste God: 
fraught” expression, but heightened and 
divinely spiritual. It is difficult to make 
a preference, but of the glorious series of 
Maries produced in the fervent years 1506— 
1508, that known as the “Granducea,”’ 
painted in Florence in 1507 or 1508 for 
the Grand Duke of Tuscany, Ferdinand 
Iil., and held so precious by him that 
he would never travel without it, now 
preserved in the Pitti collection, is 
probably the very finest, and perhaps the 
noblest product of Rayphael’s genius,— 
the culminating example of Madonna- 
painting in Italy and the whole world. Up 
to this picture, at any rate, his development 
hal been continuous and almost miracu- 
lous, with, as [hope I have sufficiently 
indicated, the spirit of St. Francis behind 
it; and here, it might besaid, Medievalism 
and Humanism, Gothicism and Classicism, 
feeling and technique, combined for their 
highest utterance, and what Giotto if he 
had the knowledge, and Andrea del Sarto 
if he had the soul, would have desired to 
do, is accomplished. 

But in 1508, aged only five-and-twenty, 
Raphael was invited by the Pope, 
Julius IT., to paint in the Vatican. 
Searcely before he could have dreamed 
of it, the -highest honour in art was 
bestowed upon him, and in an instant he 
was raised to the pinnacle of worldly 
For the next twelve years, the 
remaining years of his life,he was enriched, 
petted, flattered, and overwhelmed with 
favours. He was treated as a prince, says 
Vasari, and constantly attended by a vroop 
of artists of ability and distinction. And 
during these years his genius steadily 
declined. Gradually the spimit of St. 
Francis left him and the spirit of the 
world crept in. He did the bidding of 
popes and cardinals, some of them men 
of evil life, robbed, as he confessed, 
of his liberty but laden with gifts. When 
one hears of a letter from Raphael, and a 
fairly long letter, about himself, curiosity 
and expectation are deeply stirred; but 
with what miserable disappomtment we 
read, in this almost uncque bit of writing, of 
his property and savings, of the 3,000 gold 
ducats he has invested, of his income of 
600 gold ducats from the Pope and much 
more for special commissions, of his pur- 
chase of a house and expectations of marry- 
ing a lady—though he loves another— 


worth 3,000 dollars, and of the satisfaction 
he has in Rome and his good fortune! 

He had better have been a poor man in 
Perugia, For though he gathered riches, 
and outrivalled Michael Angelo, and 
gained immense popularity by his courtesy 
and gentleness, his religious feeling waned. 
His former worship of the Virgin Queen 
slowly departed amid the corruption and 
scepticism of the Papal Court, and it waa 
not replaced by any other worship. For 
simple, all-sufficient devoutness of expres- 
sion, he substituted minor interests, which 
at length grew sensational and even stagey; 
and when he returned, as he occasionally 
did, to his old exalted theme, and painted 
such lovely things as the Di San Sisto, 
and the Della Sedia, he left. even in these 
a certain want, which we feel the more 
when we remember that they were painted 
in company with frescoes of naked god- 
desses and portraits of licentious priests. 

Of this deterioration I will give one 
convincing example, his last gréat picture, 
on which, it happens, he bestowed par- 
ticular care in order to redeem some slight 
falling off of fame. He died suddenly in 
1520, of a fever, caught, it is said, whilst 
excavating some ancient ruins, and aggra- 
vated by overwork. There was universal 
grief, and crowds flocked to see his body 
lying in his studio in state. At his head 
was this picture, just finished. It repre- 
sents the Transfiguration. Jesus and 
Moses and Elijah are in the air above a 
rocky eminence, on which the three dis- 
ciples le blind and confused in super- 
natural light.-This is the really beautiful, 
though, not the prominent part of the 
picture. Two-thirds of the canvas are 
occupied with the sensational incident of 
the epileptic boy in Mark ix. 17-18, which 
is obviously chosen to show skill in the 
portrayal of violent terror and movement. 
The tad, with convulsed limbs, yells and 
rolls his eves, while his father and mother 
and the rest of the disciples, in every 
atuitude of excitement, with outstretched 
arms and legs, entangling draperies 
and staring countenances, endeavour to 
pacify him, pointing to Jesus on the 
mountain.* : 

Further, the hight of the Transfiguration 
is used for striking effects of chiaroscuro 
on this group below. 
glory is employed to throw into relief 
particular bits of good flesh and drapery 


painting, such as fore-shortened feet and» 


hands, a lady’s bare shoulder, St. John’s 
delicate nose, mantle-folds and sleeves, 
and the eyeball of a terrified Jew. 

To such work had the “divine Sanzio” 
descended in the service of money and 
fame ! 

One more point. J said last Sunday that 
as painting ceases to be religious it loses 
purity and brightnessof colour. Thisiscon- 
spicuous in Raphael. As he surrenders to 
the pomp and luxury of Rome his pictures 
are not only strained but dark; aud this 
picture of the Transfiguration, iu spite of 
its subject, is dark. But in one corner there 
is a little piece of landscape. It is a relic 
of the influence of Perugino. 
master had taught him how a ~ picture 
might gain by an outlet into the world 
beyond, how it served as an escape for the 
eye and to bring the scene into its right 
piace and proportions as a part of the 
infinite universe in which we live. We 
may observe this in many of the best 


* Of the fifteen visible figures in this group no 
te than eleven have their arms raised in gesticu- 
ation, ; 
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religious pictures, in Perugino’s, and in 
Raphael’s of his earlier period. In his 
later work he often omitted it. He cared 
less and thought less about the infinite. 
In this last painting, however, it-reappears. 
But observe: the glimpse he here gives 
us is not of the pure, far-away landscape 
of Perugia, once so dear to him, extend. 
ing to the holy city of St. Francis, and 
beyond that into calm, eternal light, it 
is of the country around Rome, a country 
covered with ruins, with the remains of 
_ ancient aqueducts and towers and temples, 
which speak to us of decay, and of a 
glory that is gone. 


THE GROWTH OF CHURCH 
ARCHITECTURE IN ENGLAND.—V. 


Sranpine before the west-end of Lich- 

field Cathedral, or in the nave of Exeter 
or York, one might well think that no 
further development of Gothic architec- 
ture was possible. But there were two 
possible directions which the development 
of the lines of window tracery might take : 
either they might rua more and more 
into mere branching and curving lines of 
stone tracery, regardless of the figures 
formed by them and the openings thus 
-made for admission of light, or they 

might run up more and more into perpen- 
dicular lines, simplifving the design, and 
making it more suitable for illustrative 
stained glass. 

On the Continent the first tendency pre- 
vailed, resulting inywhat is known as flam- 
boyant or flaming tracery. In Hngland 
there are but few examples of this, and no 
large or very elaborate ones. Amid all 
their elaboration of design the Hnglish 
architects appear rarely to have forgotten 
that the purpose of a window is the ad- 
mission of light, and that to let mere lines 
of tracery run riot over the whole window, 
regardless of the forms of the actual open- 
ings in the tracery for the admission of 
light, is to lose all sense of purpose and 
fitness. In England the lines of the 
tracery, after a time, tended more and more 
to run up perpendicularly till they met the 
curve of the arch, having between them a 
clear open space, until at last in its com- 

-pletest development the whole window 
was divided simply by a succession of 
perpendicular mullions and subsidiary 
‘arches. It is from this particular form of 
window tracery, made up almost entirely 
of perpendicular lines, that the name of 
“ Perpendicular” has been given to the 
architecture of the fifteenth century. 

The largest and most elaborate windows 
of this style are the great east windows of 
York and Gloucester. The window at 
York is 73 ft. in height and 32 ft. wide. 
It consists of nine lights, which rise nearly 
one-fourth of the height, and are then 
crossed by atransom. At about half the 
heightof the window they are again crossed 
by a transom,. Such is the scale of the 
window that each of these transoms is in 
fact a gallery with an arcade in front 
identical with the tracery of the window ; 
and along these galleries there is ample 
room to walk to and fro, and so obtain 
close access to the wiudow itself. About 
ten or twelve feet above the second tran- 
som is the spring of the arch and the 
tracery proper begins. The lights are 
grouped three together under three sub- 
sidiary arches, and from the centre of 
each of these springs a mullion. Of these 
three mullions, the two on each side rise 
till they meat the main arch, the central 


one subdivides and forms two superior 
subsidiary arches with the side of the main 
arch; butthe perpendicular lineiscontinued 
by a lesser mullion, which only divides just 
below the centre of the arch so’as to form 
a foliated figure there. From the centre 
of the arch of each of the nine lights 
springs asecondary mullion, which rises in 
each case through the other tracery till it 
reaches the line of the maiu arch. Thus 
the whole of the upper part of the window 
is subdivided into eighteen lights with 
subsidiary arches and transoms. There 
are a few small figures formed by flowing 
lines in the tracery, but the general effect 
is entirely of perpendicular lines and 
arches. The rival east window of Glou- 
cester is not quite so high, but of greater 
width, being 72ft. by 38 ft. It consists, 
like the York window, of nine lights. 

More perfect examples, though not so 
impressive by their mere size, are the east 
and west windows of Winchester, the 
latter of which consists of nine lights, not 
subdivided even inthe upper portions, but 
carried right up to the arch. Sach windows 
are found indeed on a great or small scale 
throughout the country, belonging as they 
do to the final effort in church building 
immediately preceding’ the Reformation ; 
and Rickman is: doubtless right in esti- 
mating that “ pernaps full half the 
windows in English edifices over the 
kingdom are of this style.” Most of the 
cathedrals have a perpendicular window 
inserted or added in some part or other. 
The only one that is built in this style 
throughout is at Manchester, where the 
fine old collegiate church of the fifteenth 
century was converted into a cathedral 
on the foundation of the see in 1848. 

The perpendicular lines which mark 
this period are not confined to the 
windows. They are found on the tracery 
and ornament of the buildings through- 
out. The very buttresses are faced with 
them; and in such complete examples of 
perpendicular work as the west-end of 
Beverley Minster or Winchester Cathedral, 
the whole front is covered with panelling 
of the same style. 

The three best known complete examples 
of this style of building are King’s College 
Chapel, Cambridge; St. George’s Chapel, 
Windsor; and Henry the Seventh’s Chapel 
at Westminster. The contrast between 
this latest period of Gothic architecture 
and the simple aud majestic Harly English 
work is nowhere felt more strongly than 
when we pass from the choir of West- 
minster Abbey into Henry the Seventh’s 
Chapel. There is not a square foot of 
surface left without ornament. The 


window of fifteen lights at the west end_ 


occupies the whole end of the chapel. The 
clerestory is filled by its four lights on 
each side, and five in the chancel, so that 
there is literally no wall left between 
them, but only a series of piers separating 
them each from each, and supporting the 
roof above. The ribs of the groining of 
the roof spread from these piers fan-like, 
dividing and subdividing, and covering 
the whole roof with a mass of fine tracery ; 
the main ribs become flying brackets, 
ornamented with large crockets, and the 
bosses huge pendants hamging down seven 
feet from the roof. Fanciful, perhaps 
almost. too elaborate, but a marvel of 
lightness and strength, and a maze of 
beauty and delicate work. 

The development of the windows to such 
an extent as to leave practically no wall 
between, but only piers insufficient of 


themselves to support the roof and meet 
the outward strain, necessitated the use 
of a buttress placed against each pier, and 
to bring the line of pressure from the roof 
into the line of the buttress it was neces- 
sary to place an additional weight on the 
top of the pier itself. This was done by 
adding pinnacles of golid stone. Thus 
the elaborate additions to the exterior 
of the buildings of this period are not 
mere fanciful adornment, but a necessary 
part of the structure. 

Yo this last period of Hueglish architec- 
ture belong the beautiful steeples of many 
parish churches. They may be recognised 
at once by their windows and perpendicular 
ornament. Perhaps the most beautiful 
is the tower of St» Mary’s at Taunton, 
with its window of five lights over the 
door, and three pairs of windows rising in 
successive stories above, the whole sur- 
mounted by an elaborately panelled battle- 
ment and pinnacles. Others worth very 
careful study are the tower of Boston in 
Lincolnshire; All Saints’, Derby’; the very 
elaborate tower of Wrexham, and the 
simpler but very beautiful one at Gresford 
in Denbighshire. F. H. Jonzs. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
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[Lhe Editor is not responsible for the opinions 
expressed by correspondents. LETTERS CANNOT BE 
INSERTED WITHOUT THE WRITER'S NAME; and all 
private information should be accompanied by the 
name and address of the sender. | 


THE TRANSVAAL QUESTION. 


Srr,—I see from the correspondence in 
your last issue that objection is being taken 
to your action in quoting Mr. Frederic 
Harrison’s noble appeal in favour of peace. 
There must be many who, like myself, con- 
sider that action to have been essentially 
appropriate and right. 

‘The echoes of the Peace Conference are 
still ringing in our ears. At that Con- 
ference we took a leading part, and we 
joyfully acclaimed its decisions. Yet itis 
we who are the first of the nations there 
represented to be again threatening the 
peace of the world, again on the verge of 
the old appeal to force. The position is, 
in any case, a most melancholy one, from 
which we ought to use every honourable 
effort to escape. 

There are, of course, occasions In which 
war is forced upon a people, either as the 
only possible means of fulfilling its solemn 
obligations, or in defence of its national 
existence. Can it be said that the present 
ig such an occasion ? 

We have no doubt obligations to British 
subjects, not only in the Transvaal, but in 
al] parts of the world. We are bound to 
protect them as individuals so far as we 
can, and to exact appropriate redress for 
wrongs which, asiadividuals,'theymay have 
suffered. Are there not a good many 
British subjects in Turkey who are still 
waiting for such redress and compensa- 
tion f 

That, however, is no longer the promi- 
nent question in the Transvaal. Our 
statesmen have thought it wise to seek a 
solution in a different way, and to ask for 
such a modification of the internal organi- 
sation of the Republic as will enable 
British subjects to cease to be such, and 
to take their fortunes into their own hands 
as citizens of the Republic. 

It may be a wise policy, but it is one 
which we have no possible right to enforce 
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by a display of armed force ; no more right 
than the Russian Government would have 
to dictate the conditions under which 
Polish Jews, on arriving in London, shall 
be admitted to full citizenship here. It is 
a matter for negotiation and arrangement, 
and one which, if it cannot be so settled, 
cannot properly be settled at all. 


Our rights of interference in and with 
the Transvaal, apart from such rights as 
we have all over the world for the protec- 
tion of individual British subjects, are 
definitely settled by treaty, and do not, I 
believe, include a right to force upon it 
citizens whom it is unwilling to receive as 
such. Reliance is placed upon discussions 
and alleged promises made, not indeed 
upon the occasion of the last treaty, but 
of the abrogated one, which preceded it. 
When arrangements, whether between in- 
dividuals or nations, are being reduced 
into writing and given a definite form, it 
is the business of those who are responsi- 
ble to see that nothing to which they 
attach importance is omitted. 


If we wanted to control the Franchise 
Taw in the Republic, we ought to bave 
made appropriate stipulations in our 
treaty. 

But we are told that the interests: of 
the Empire are at stake, and will suffer 
vitally if our supremacy in South Africa 
be not asserted. To suzerainty in a legal 
sense we have just so much right as the 
London Convention gives us, and no more. 
Whether the rights thereby given to us 
are properly described as suzerainty or 
not is an idle question of words. The 
particular word is highly offensive to the 
Boers. Why use it? Our treaty rights 
remain the same, whatever name we give 
them, and the Boers have explicitly de- 
clared their willingness to recognise and 
respect those rights. If there is a doubt 
about the interpretation of them, arbitra- 
tion is the appropriate method for settling 
that doubt. 

Supremacy is a more vague, and there- 
fore a more convenient, term under which 
to justify our action. British supremacy 
is an undoubted and, on the whole, a 
beneficent fact in large areas of the world ; 
but let us ask ourselves upon what does 
and must it ultimately rest? Not upon 
force of arms. With our limited military 
resources it is absurd to suppose that it 
could do so. It does and must rest upon 
good government; just dealing, a scrupu- 
lous regard for the sentiments of the 
people affected, and a resulting conviction 
on the part of those who are subject to 
it that on the whole it works for their 
good. Itis by inspiring such a conviction, 
and not by threats of war and appeals 
to mere force, that we can alone establish 
a real and permanent supremacy in South 
Africa. 

The nations desire peace and justice. 
So the great Conference seems to prove. 
Yes! but, at the same time, they are all 
apt to be led away by their own peculiar 
phrases and shibboleths, and to become, 
for the time, bind to their own higher 
ideals. With sorrow we turn our eyes to 
France to-day, and see how a great people 
can be misled by false ideas of honour 
and glory, by an unintelligent patriotism, 
and a dislike of the Jews and their ways. 


Tor “honour and glory” ‘substitute 
“Trade and British interests’; for 
“patriotism,” Empire”; for ‘“ Jews,” 


“ Boers”; and then let us ask ourselves 
what kind of comment might not a 


houghtful and not unfriendly Frenchman 
make upon us to-day. 

A large section of our press and people 
are rapidly succumbing to the hateful war 
fever, and it is for Journals like yours, 
Sir, to do what they can to promote a 
nobler spirit and a more calm considera- 
tion of the question. Joun Denpy. 

Sept. 10. 

a 

Str,—Re your replies to Mr, F. T. Reed 
and Dr. Vance Smith, that your references 
have never denied the grievances of the 
Uitlanders, and that “both sides of the 
question are found abundantly in the 
daily newspapers,” I have not hitherto 
read any admission by you of these 
grievances, and the violation of treaty 
obligations, or any comments other than 
in fayour of Mr. Kruger and the Boers ; 
the entire spirit of your articles seems to 
place the criminal responsibility of a 
Transvaal war to the discredit of the 
British Government. J. Morr. 

King’s Heath, Sept. 10. 


[Our notes of last week distinctly ad- 
mitted that the grievances of the Uit- 
landers are real, and-should be redressed. 
As to war, if it comes, our clear conviction 
is that the disgrace of it will rest on this 
country—which God forbid !—Ep. Inq. | 
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Sir,—Few who have read your issue of 
Sept. 9 will deny that one-sided opinion 
on the Transvaal affair has been therein 
sufficiently represented. Your comments 
on the letters of Mr. Reed and Dr. Vance 
Smith seem, to “us,” adequate and courte- 
ous. With an admirable sense of fitness 
you leave the self-sacrificing utterances of 
“H. Tero” to shriek for themselves. 
Perhaps you will admit from the other 
side a few sentences which make no. pre- 
tence to impartiality ? ‘Some or many” 
of your readers think that while the 
Uitlanders are doubtless suffering hard- 
ships—‘“tolerable and not to be endured ” 
-—yet these grievances belong largely to the 
circumstances of all gold-seekers who go 
where they are not wanted to serve their 
private ends; and we are convinced that 
war, to cure such troubles, would simply 
be vitriol poured upon a wounded surface. 
“Some or many” contend, moreover, that 
inasmuch as at the present moment every 
corner of the planet shows symptoms of 
unstable equilibrium and suppressed in- 
flammation, the general peace might easily 
be in a moment exploded by a less shock 
than this attack of ‘ten men armed to 
the teeth on one man in his shirt”—to 
borrow the comparison adapted by Mr. 
Morley from Swift. ‘‘Some or many” 
even think that the Great Powers who are 
credited with a desire to crush “ perfide 
Albion ”—whenever occasion serves— 
might find, in the monstrous inequality of 
this war between a Mammoth and a 
Mouse, a better occasion—that is, when 
the Mammoth is in a fix!—than could have 
been given by that hint to Yildis Kiosk, two 
years ago, that would have saved countless 
myriadsof lives,along with British honour. 
In conclusion, “Some or many” maintain 
that every one, for whom the humanity of 
Jesus Christ has a heartfelt meaning and 
a week-day application, must see that no 
case of justice and necessity can be made 
out for this war with the Transvaal, for 
compelling the Boers, with Maxim guns 
and repeating rifles, to amend their fran- 
chise. Patience is the word: patience—so 
hard for the Bully and the Jingo — patience 


must have its perfect work. If not—it is 
my absolute conviction—a deeper stain 
will blot the fame of the British people, 
even than that which, alas! is now darken- 
ing the robes of our sister nation. 
Wiriam H. Hervorp. 
Yeabridge, Somerset, Sept. 12. 


———_~0¢————— 


Sir,—The restiveness of your correspon- 
dents is not much to be wondered at, and it 
is not my intention to add toit. I only wish 
to correct Mr. Tero’s history. He suggests 
that a military conflict with the Republic 
might be preferable to “renunciation .of 
British suzerainty over the Transvaal.” 
But that renunciation was complete in 
1884. It is not a matter for argument. 
It is the clearest possible bit of history. 
The old suzerain Convention was expressly 
ended in 1884 at the Colonial Office, when 
Lord Derby deliberately acceded to the 
request of the Transvaal Government, 
deleted suzerainty with his own hand, and 
formed a new Convention, modelled from 
beginning to end on independence, with no 
reservation except a provision relating to 
foreign treaties. To bring up suzerainty 
again is an insolence or an attempt at 
fraud. J. Pace Hopprs. 

Sept. 13. 


RELIGIOUS REFORM IN ITALY. 


Srr,—Apropos of the mention of the 
work of Don Miraghain Piacenza, quoted 
from the National Review in your last 
issue, it may be of interest to your readers 
to know that Signor Bracciforti, of Milan, 
wrote to me for a copy of my little 
Catechism, with the special view of. trans- 
lating it for use by Don Miraglia. On 
its receipt he wrote me as follows :— 

“JT read it with very great interest, and 
I can only say that the reading did 
surpass my fondest expectations, having 
found the Catechism most admirable and 
suggestive in its simplicity ; full of logical 
sequence, and commending itself power- 
fully to the reason and conscience of the 
reader. 

“My beloved daughter, Zaira, whom 
I find a great help and comfort in my 
work, has insisted on my letting her take 
upon herself this Italian translation as a 
labour of love; which, of course, I was 
delighted to grant, being persuaded that 
she can do it more charmingly than 
myself. She has already translated a 
portion, and my impression is, that I shall 
have very little indeed, if anything, 
to alter.” 

It will be a great joy to me if my little 
effort should help on so much needed a 
reformation of religious thought in Italy, 


H. W. Hawkes. 
—_roo—_—_—. 
SOCIAL AND POLITICAL EDUCA- 
TION LEAGUE. 


Srr,—May I be permitted to call the 
attention of your readers resident in or 
within sixty miles of the metropolis who 
may be wishful to arrange for lectures or 
courses of lectures in their localities, to 
the advantages gratuitously offered by 
the Social and Political Education League. 
This society was founded more than 
twenty years ago by the late Sir John 
Seeley and the Rev. H. Solly. The 
Bishop of London is the retiring president, 
and the Right Hon. Sir M. E. Grant Daff 
is his successor. A copy of the lecture 
list for 1899-1900 may be obtained on - 
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application to the organising, secretary, 
Mr. A. H. Reed, 23, Old-square, Lincoln’s 
Inn, W.C. 
Cuas. EH. Huecut, Hon. Sec. 

3, Essex-court, Temple, H.C., Sept. 11. 

P.S.—We have also branches at Oxford, 
Cambridge, Sheffield and Leeds, concern- 
ing which I shall be pleased to supply 
information. 


WILLASTON SCHOOL. 


Witiaston ScxHoon, the foundation of 
the late Philip Barker, of Nantwich, is in 
course of erection, and is to be opened in 
September, 1900, with Mr. Guy Lewis, 
M.A., late Scholar of Pembroke College, 
The foundation 
stone of the School buildings is to be laid 
by Sir John T. Brunner, Bart., M.P., on 
Thursday week, Sept. 28, at one o’clock, 
the buildings being on the Grove Hstate, 
formerly the founder’s residence, about a 
mile from Nantwich Station, and three 
and a-half miles from Crewe. ‘The estate, 
which consists of twenty-one acres of park- 
like land, is quite in the country, in a 
healthy situation, with good water supply, 
and the buildings will stand on a sub-soil 
of graveland sand. - 

The buildings, including the Head 
Master’s ‘house, will be quadrangular, 
enclosing a court, and there will be a 
covered playground, workshop, gymnasium, 
and cycle-house. Dormitory accommoda- 
tion will, in the first instance, be provided 
for forty boys. When the numbers exceed 
sixty, a second house will be built, in 
another part of the estate. There will be 
good playing fields. 

The following passages we qiote from 
the prospectus :— 

“« Willaston School will provide a sound 
liberal education on public school lines. 
Provision will be made for teaching reli- 
gious knowledge, classics, modern lan- 
guages, history and geography, English 
language and literature, mathematics, and 
natural science. ; . 

«To the treatment of the first-named 
subject great importance will be assigned. 
The boys will be instructed in the history 
of the growth of religious and rational 
theological thoughtand opinionin England, 
and generally in religious subjects, and 
will be encouraged in sobriety, intelli- 
gence, earnestness, aud piety, and in 
modes and by teachers free from the obli- 
gations of prescribed creeds or tests of 
religious belief. 

“Careful and individual attention will 
be given to the physical training and 
development of the boys.” 

[The School will be divided into a 
classical and a modern side, the instruction 
in the lower fornis, including elementary 
science, being the same for all. | 

“There will be daily. morning prayer, 
and a religious service in the School on 
Sunday. Special attention will be paid to 
the religious and moral education of the 
boys. 


If any parent or guardian should, in 


 ayriting, request the head master that his or 


her son or ward might be exempted from 
attending prayers or religious services or 
worship, or lessons on religious history or on 
any other religious subjects, such son or 
ward (if not on the foundation) shall be 
exempted accordingly, without being de- 
prived of any other advantage of the School. 


[The fees are stated as £100 per annum, 
or £33 6s. 8d. a term (inclusive) for 


boarders, and £12 12s. a term for day 
boys. | 

“In accordance with the wishes of the 
founder, provision will be made for a 
certain number of boys as foundationers, 
for whom the fees will only be one-half 
the full fees. These founder’s exhibitions 
are available in the case of a boy whose 
parent or guardian was, at the time of the 
boy’s admission to the School, a minister 
or a member of some congregation in 
England statedly assembling for the public 
worship of God, and imposing no obliga- 
tion upon any member thereof (whether 
minister, member, or otherwise) to sub- 
scribe or assent to any articles or article of 
religious belief or to submit to any test of 
religious doctrine. But the governing 
body in all cases to have power to decide, 
in their absolute and uncontrollable dis- 
cretion, whether any parent or guardian 
was or was not a member of any such con- 
gregation as aforesaid ; with power also to 
admit the sons or wards of persons who 
might be personally in full sympathy with, 
although they respectively might not 
actually be members for the time being of 
any such congregation as aforesaid.” 

The governors of the School are the 
Revs. R. A. Armstrong, B.A., H. E. Dowson, 
B.A.. W. H. Drummond, B.A., Henry 
Gow, B.A., P. M. Higginson, M.A., 
J. E. Odgers, M.A., and S. A. Steinthal, 
Messrs. R. D. Darbishire, H. P. Greg, 
M.A., Richard D. Holt,C. S. Jones, M.A., 
G. H. Leigh, Harry Rawson, J.P., Russell 
Scott, and A H. Worthington, B.A. The 
last-named is also secretary of the School, 
and the clerk is Mr. E. W. Marshall, 
38, Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


Tue Friends’ Summer School closes to- 
day at Birmingham, with a morning hour 
for worship. We are glad to hear that 
the meetings have been eminently success- 
ful, and the lectures rich in interest and 
stimulus. Full reports are to appear in 
The Friend of Sept. 15 and the three fol- 
lowing weeks (Messrs. Headley Bros., 
14, Bishopsgate-street Without, E.C., 1d. 
weekly), and the British Friend for 
October will also contain a record (W. E. 
Turner, Colwyn Bay, 6d. a copy). The 
evening lectures included an address by 
J. Wilhelm Rowntree on “The Responsi- 
bilities of a Free Ministry,” lectures by 
W. C. Braithwaite, LL.B., B.A., and Hd- 
ward Grubb, M.A., on “ Development of 
Christian Morahty”’ (pre-Reformation and 
modern, respectively), and a series of 
“Studies in Personal Spiritual Tlumina- 
tion,” which included ‘'Tauler and 
Boehme,” by Joan M. Fry, “ Isaac Pen- 
ington,” by J. W. Graham, M.A., “ Ma- 
dame Guyon,” by Dr. J. R. Harris, and 
«“Terstegen,” by Horace H. Govan, M.A. 
Some of these lectures will no doubt be 
subsequently published in book form, as 
in {the case of the Scarborough School, 
two years ago, and we trust that these 
“Studies” will be included in the 


‘| volume. 


Ir should not seem to be so very wonder- 
ful a thing that men should attain to the 
ability to say, “I am willing to die... .” 
It seems to me a much erander, better, 
and nobler thing to say, “ Lam willing and 
ready to live, right here, to-day, in my 
circumstances: ready to take up my 
burden, to carry my load, to do my work, 
to wait God’s time.”’—M. J. Savage. 


RAIN AFTER LONG DROUGHT. 


Descend ye sparkling drops and cool’ the 
earth, 
In her sad dearth ! 
See how the sunburnt flowers look up to 
thee, 
So thankfully. 


Descend, and let thy crystal stream fill up 
Each tiny cup. 
Sweet, grateful glances from all things 
arise 
To greet the skies. 


Fountain of Life! which flows so fresh, so 
free, ~ 
We'll drink of Thee. 
Who draws from Thee can never take in 
vain, 
Nor thirst again. 


Sprinkle with grace the germs of faith 
which rest 
Within each breast ; 
Bid them to spring, unfold and blossom 
fair, 
And good fruit bear. 


Thou Source of All! 
the praise ; 
Our hearts would raise ; 
We may but kneel and silently adore 
Thee evermore. 


we cannot speak 


Route Mitts. 


NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES. 


—~++——. 


[Notices and Reports for this Department should. 
be as brief as possible, and be sent in by Thursday 
Morning. ] 


+e 


Buxton.—The 174th anniversary was held on 
Sunday last, when sermons were preached by the 
Rey. G, Street, the resident minister, the subject in 
the mornivg being “ Nonconformity in the Chris- 
tian Church,” and in the evening “The Unitarian 
Aspect of Nonconformity.” There were very fair 
congregations and good hearty services. The col- 
lections, however, and donations from friends for 
church and school expenses were disappointing, 
being considerably less than last year. 

Guildford.—Last Sunday evening, after a brief 
devotional service, conducted by the minister, the 
congregation’ of Ward-street Church ha 1 the happi- 
ness of hearing an admirably interesting and, in 
certain passages, a singularly picturesque and poetic 
lecture, entitled “Islam, an Historical Sketch,” 
from Mr. Alfred J. Roberton, formerly of Tunbridge 
Wells. Mr, Roberton has had the advantage of 
residing in Constantinople, Damascus, and other 
Mohammedan cities, and also ‘of having travelled 
throughout that region which may be termed 
Mohammedan India, and, therefore, of seeing the 
practical effect of the moral and spiritual influence of 
the Islamitic faith. The dissertation was rendered 
the more pleasing in that the lecturer, whilst passing 
over the many faults, dwelt generously upon the too 
often neglected and even quite forgotten virtues of 
the Turk. 

Horsham.—The report of the Free Christian 
Church, presented to the annual meeting on Aug. 3 
and since printed, showed satisfactory results from 
the year’s work, and a balance on the right side. 
Reference was made to the loss sustained in the 
death of Miss Agate, and other friends. Cordial 
acknowledgment was made of the services rendered 
by the Rev. J. J. Marten and Mrs, Marten. 

Leigh : Lancashire.—Very successful harvest 
festival services were held here on Sunday last, 
when the Rev. A. H. Dolphin preached to large 
congregations, that in the evening quite filling the 
church. The decorations were very choice, and had 
been tastefully disjlayed by the ladies who took 
part in the work. A sale of fruit, &c., was held on 
Monday evening, and this, together with the offer- 
tories on Sunday, realised £6 6s. 4d, 

Liscard.—The arrangements for the opening 
of the new church are practically completed. 
There will be a preliminary meeting on Saturday, 
Sept. 30, at 5.45 p.m, when addresses will be 
delivered by the Revs. R. A. Armstrong, B.A., 
V. D. Davis, B.A., Priestley Prime, and others, 


At 6,30 the first public service will be held in the 
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new church. The devotional service will be con- 


ducted by Mr. Davis, assisted by the Rey. 
J.» H. Gwyther, B.A, of the Liecard 
Congregational Church. The Rev. FE,  P. 
Barrow, M.A, of Manchester, will give the 


address, The Sunday services will be conducted 
by the minister, the Rev. J. M. Lloyd Thomas, and 
the sermons will be preached by the Rev. Joseph 
Wood, of Birmingham, At a meeting of the 
Governing Body, held on Sunday last, is was 
decided to call the new church The Memorial 
Church, Liseard. 

Lordon: Deptford.—On Sunday evening last 
we held our first service in the Alliance Temperance 
Hall, Albury-street, the use of which has kiadly 
been granted by the committee during the renova- 
tion of ourchapel. The work is now ia operation, 
and will, we hope, be completed in five or six 
weeks. In addition to the amount already received, 
a sum of £60 is still required, and contributions are 
earnestly solicited that the cost may be forthcoming 
on the completion of the work, so that our congre- 
gation may be relieved from the burden of debt. 

London: Hampstead.—Sunday last Dr. Her- 
ford resumed the pulpit after his vacation, and 
preached in the morning on the subject of “ War,” 
with special reference to all the talk of war in the 
Transvaal. He was no non-resistant. He believed 
Christ’s strong sayings of love and kindness to 
enemies were words of kindness and forbearance 
against personal enmity and wrong, and did not 
touch the great world-question of government, 
with force at the base and woven in the very thread 
and texture of it. There were worse things even 
than war. He believed that some of the world’s 
struggles for independence had been among the 
noblest chapters in history. But this war was all, 
for what? Local injustices, alleged grievances, 
which even if ever so clearly established were 
surely no ground for talk of war! Take them at 
their utmost valuation-—discussions about taxes and 
franchise—compared with the terrible oppressions 
which had nerved the struggles of history, mere 
township squabbles! Of course that was no reason 
for not working to have them righted, but to talk 
of war about them seemed shocking and horrible. 
Of course it might be a slow process to get redress 
in the legal way, but what were a few years com- 
pared with the horrors and long hatreds of a war ? 
About the details he would say no word, but all 
talk of war about them was as ridiculous in the per- 
spective and proportion of history as it was wrong 
on any interpretation of Christianity. He appealed 
to all to give their word and influence for peace and 
kindly patience. 

Newchurch.—Ona Sunday, Sept. 10, after an in- 
terval of some years, harvest thanksgiving services 
were revived. The work of decorating the church 
was skilfully carried out, and with pleasing effect. 
Two sermons were preached by the Rev. J. J. Shaw, 
B.A,, to large congregations. Instead of the intro- 
ductory part of the evening service, a sacred can- 
tata, entitled ‘The Rolling Seasons,”’ was rendered 
by the choir. A fruit banquet was held on Mon- 
day night, The entire proceeds amounted to 
£18 33, 

Northampton.—Last Sunday morning the Rv. 
John Byles preached in Kettering-road Church on 
“The Transvaal—War or Peace?” Having traced 
the history of events up to the present crisis, and 
insisted that by the Treaty of 1852 and the Con. 
ventions of 1881 and 1884 the British Government 
had guaranteed the Boers against interference with 
their internal affairs, he said it was a case of 
Naboth’s vineyard over again. The capitalists and 
money-makers coveted the land which had proved 
to be rich beyond the dreams of avarice. But if 
war should not be averted it would bring many dis- 
asters in its train, It would be not only a bluader, 
but a crime. 

Stalybridge.—The Harvest Thanksgiving Ser- 
vice was held on Sunday last, the preacher being 
the Rev. W. Harrison. The church was tastefully 
decorated with flowers, fruits, and vegetablcs. 
There were large congregations, and the collections 
were larger in amount than for several years 
past, 
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SUNDAY SERVICES are advertised at a charge 
of 10s. per year, prepaid, a space of two lines being 
given to each announcement; extra lines are 
charged 4d. each, Orders can be sent for a porticn 
of the year, not less than thirteen weeks, at the 
same rate, Calendar Notices not prepaid £1 the 
year. Single Announcements 6d. per line, All 
information as to the change of preachers should 
reach the Office not later than Thursday, 


Essex Hall, Strand, W.C, 


QuR CALENDAR. 
pred 
SUNDAY, Sepremper 17, 
es 


GS It is requested that notice of any alteration 
in the Calendar be sent to the Publisher not 
later than Thursday Afternoon. 


Bermondsey, Fort-road, Upper Grange-road, 11 a.m, 
and 7 P.M., Rev. HaRouD RYLETT. z 
Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
11 aM. and 7 p.m., Rev. FrEDERIC ALLEN, 
The Harvesc Services and Chiidren’s Service of 
Prais? on Sunday, Sept. 24, at 11, 3, and 7, 
Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 
11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Mr. Bren CHanpra Pat. 
Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-rd., West 
Croydon,114.M. and 7 P.M., Rev. J. Pace Hopprs, 
Deptford, Alliance Hall, Albury-street, 6.30 P.M., 
Rev. A. J. Marcwant. No Morning Service. 
Essex Church, The Mall, Notting-hill-gate, 11 a.m. 
and 7 p.M., Rey. KE. I. Fripp, B.A. 
Forest-gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 
11 a.m. and 6 30 Pp.m., Rev. H. Woops Perris, 
Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham-place, 
11 a.M. and 7 p.m., Rev. R. H. U. Broor. 
Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 a.m. and 
7 P.M, Rev. BRookE HerrForD, D.D. 
Highgate Hil), Unitarian Christian Church, 11 4.m. 
and 7 P.M. 
Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 a.m. and 
7 P.M., Rev. G. Dawzs Hicks, M.A., Ph.D. 
Kentish Town, Free Christian Church, Clarence- 
road, 11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev, A. FaRQUHARSON. 
* Morning, “The Parpose of Life.” Evening, 
*' Blijah’s Prayer.” 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 a.m. and 7 P.M., Rev. W. 
Sroppart, B.A, 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High-street, 
11 a.M. and 7 P.M., Rev. W. C. Pops. 

Little Portland-street Chapel, near Oxford-circus. 
11,15 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. H. Rawttnas, M.A. 

Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal Green, 
7 P.M., Rev. F. H. Jones, B.A. 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 a.m. and 6.80 p.m., Mr, 
EDWARD CaPLETON. : 

Plumstead, Common-road Unitarian Church,11 a.m. 
and 6.30 P.M., Rev. L. JENKINS JONES. 

Richmond Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15 a.m, 
and 7 p.M., Rev. S. FarrinatTon. 

Stepney-Green, College Chapel, 11 a.m., Mr. Luck- 
ING TAVENER, and 7 P.M. 

Stoke Newington, The Green, 11.15 a.m., 
Woopina, B.A, 

Stratford, West Ham-lane Unitarian Church, 11a m., 
Mr. A. B, Mipiane, and 6.30P.M., Mr. GALLOWAY. 

Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church, East-hill, 
11 a.M. and 7 P.M., Rey, W. G. Tarrant, B.A, 

Wood Grean, Unity Hall, 11 aM. and 7 p.m, Rev. 
Dr, Mummery. 


——<>—____ 


PROVINCIAL, 


Batu, Trim-street Chapel], 11 a.m. and 6 30 P.M. 
Rey, F. W. Stanley, 

BeprorD, Library (side room), 
weeks, 

BrrMinasaM, Church of the Messiah, 
6.30 p.m., Rev. L. P. Jacks, M.A. 

BuacKPooL, Banks-street, North Shore, 10.45 a.m, 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. W. Binns, 

BiacKkeooL, Unitarian Lay Church, Masonic Hall, 
Waterloo-road, South Shore, 6.30 p.m. 

Boots, Free Church, Stanley-road, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 p.M., Rev. H. W. Hawxzs, ; 

BourNnemours, Unitarian Church, West-hill-road, 
11 a.M. and 7 P.M., Rev. C. C. Cox. 

BriaHton, Christ Church (Free Christian), New-road, 
North-street, 11 a.m. and 7 P.M., Rev. A. Hoon, 

Buxton Hartington- -road Church, 11 a.m, and 
7 p.M., Rev. GEORGE STREET. 

CanTRRBURY, Blackfriars, 11 a.. 

Dean and WatMeR Free Christian Church, High- 
st., 11 4.M.and 6.30 p.m., Rev. T, SHAKESPEARE. 

Dover, Adrian-street, near Market- square, 11 aM 
and 6.30 P.M., Rev. 8. Burrows. 

EASTBOURNE, Lismore- road, Terminus-road, 11 A.u. 
and 6.30 P.M., Rev. G. Sr. CLaIR. 

QuitprorD, Ward-street Church, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 p.m, Mr. E. S. Lana BUCKLAND, 

HorsuamM, Free Christian Church Worthing-road, 
11 a.m, Mr. H. Nasu, snd 6.30 P.m., Mr. W. 
Larrina, 

Leeps, Mill Hill, 10.45 a.m. and 6,30 p.m., Rev. C. 
Hararovys, M.A. 

LiscarpD, The New Schoolroom, Manor-road, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. J. M. Lroyp Tuomas, 

Livereoot, Hope-streeb Church, 11 a.m, Rey. A. 
CoppEN Sirs, and 6,30 p.M., Rey. R, A, ARM- 
STRONG, 


Rev. W. 


Closed for a few 


11 aM. and 


Liverpoon, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 a.m, 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. W. J. Jupp. 

LIvERPOOL, Ulilet-road, Sefton Park, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 p.m., Rev. Dr. Kirin. Evening, “The 
Ideal and the Real in Religious Matters, with 
Special References to Modern Difficulties.” 

MaNCHESTER, Sale, 11 a.m. and 6.30 P.M., Rev, 
J. FORREST, 

MANCHESTER, Strangeways, 10.30 A.M. and 6.30, P.M, 

MaraatE, Forester’s Hall (Side Entrance), Union- 
crescent, 11 a.m., Mr, Peter Bonn. 

OxrorD, Mancheste College, 11,380 a.m., Rev. 
Dr. DrumMonp. 

PortsMouTH, General Baptist, Chapel, St. Thomas- 
street, 6.45 p.m.,Mr, T'Homas Bonn, 

PortsmoutH, High-street Chapel, 11 a.m and 
6.45 p.m., Mr. G. Cosens Prior. 

Ramsaate, Assembly Rooms, High-street, 6.30P.M., 
Mr, Peter Bonp, 

Reapina, Unitarian Free Church, London-road, 
11,15 a.M.and 6.30 P.M.,Rev. EB. A. Voysry, B.A. 

ScarBorovaH, Westborough, 10.45 a.m, and 7 P.M., 
Rey. E. in H. THoMas, B. A. 

Souruprort, Portland- street Church, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 P.M, Rev. C. H. WELLBELOVED. 

Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. A. E. O'Connor. 

TuNBRIDGE WELLS, Mechanics’ Institute, Dudley- 
road, 11 a.m, and 6.30 p.m, Rev, T. E. M. 
EDWARDS. 

YorxK,St. Saviourgate Chapel, 11 a.m. and 6.30 P.m., 
Rey. J. E. Srronce. 


a 


Carr Town, Free Protestant Unitarian Church, 
Hout-street, 6.30 p.m., Rev. R. BALMFORTH 


ULPIT SUPPLY.— The Rev. W. 

STODDART, B.A., 

occasional Sunday duty.—30, West Bank, Stamford- 
hill, London, N. 


TEWBURY PRESBYTERIAN 
CHAPEL RENOVATION FUND. 
The Committee urgently appeal for further sub- 
scriptions= towards the above fund, and thankfully 
acknowledge the following :— 


ents aC 
Amount already advertised ... eam OUr 105 ee! 
Mr. John Troup ... a see Rey as vey Hee) 
Mr. I. Nettlefold ave 10 0 0 
Mr. Robt. Belben, Poole 010 0 


Subscriptions should be sent to Mr. T. H. STIL1- 
MAN, 133, Bartholomew-street, Newbury. 


ONDON SUNDAY SCHOOL 
SOCIETY, 
SOUTHEND -SEASIDE HOME, BERNARD 
COTTAGE, 15, HILLCREST-ROAD. 

An ‘AT HOME” will be held at BERNARD 
COTTAGE on SATURDAY, 23rd September, pre- 
ceded by a Meeting at the Church Hall, when Mrs. 
Baye Bernard will formally present the ‘‘ Home” 
to the London Sunday School Scciety in trust to 
provide a Holiday-house for Elder Scholars and 
others attached to our Unitarian Churches. 

Meeting at the Unitarian Church Hall, Heygate- 
avenue, High-street, at 3 o’clock, to which friends 
are cordially invited. 

Trains :—F'rom Liverpcol-street, 1.25; Return, 
6.3. From Fenchurch-street, 1.50; Return, 5.10 
and 7.15, 


ADY wishes to meet with educated © 


girl, about 18, to assist her in HOUSEHOLD 
DUTIES. No servants, but charwoman for heavy 
work, £15 to commence. Will be as member of 
family.—Apply to Miss BarnarpD, Bartlow, Leck~ 
hampton, near Cheltenham. 


MARRIAGES. 


RowLanDs—BaILtEy—On the 7th Sept., at Hope- 
street Church, Liverpool, by the Rev. R. A. 
Armstrong, B A., Thomas Vaughan, second son 
of Thomas Rowlands, to Florence Victoire 
eldest daughter of Mrs, Victoire Bailey, bot h 
of Liverpool, 


DEATHS. 


Conrox—On the 8th Sept., at Rax, Bridport, 


Dorset, Louisa Colfox, wife of the late Thomas . 


Colfox, J,P., aged 78, ~ 


is at LIBERTY to take | 
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Schools, etc. 


ee 


PANCHESTER COLLEGE, 
OXFORD. 

“The College adheres to its original principle of 
freely imparting Theological knowledge without 
insisting upon the Bdeption of particular Theological 
doctrines,” 


SESSION 1899-1900:—TEACHING STAFF. 
Rey. J. Drumuonp, M.A,, LL.D., D.Litt., Principal. 
Rev. CHARLES BARNES UPTON, B.A., B.Sc. 

Rey. W. E. Appis, M.A. 

Rey. J. Epwin OpaERs, M.A. 
Rey. J. Esturn CARPENTER, M.A, 
Rev. Cuartes Harcrove, M.A, | 
Rev. THos, PIPE Tate Lecturers, 
Rev, W, CopELAND BowIE ) 

Professor N, P. Ginman 
Professor J, H. Murrgesp, M.A. 

For particulars as to Lectures and Bursaries for 
Students for the Ministry, apply to the Principat, 
or to one of the undersigned. 

H, ENFIELD DOWSON, 
Gee Cross, near Manchester ; 
A. H. WORTHINGION, 
1, St. James’-square, Manchester. 


VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGH, LIVER- 
POOL, 


HALL OF RESIDENCE FOR WOMEN 
STUDENTS, 163, EDGE LANE. 
Warden—Miss DOROTHEA PEASE. 
Fees for Board and Residence, £40 to £55 a 
> Session (Three Terms). 
For fu}l particulars, apply to the WARDEN. 


po baSta HIGH SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS (Lrrrep), BIRMINGHAM, 


EstaBiisHED 1876, 


§ Hibbert Lecturers. 


} Dunkin Lecturers. 


Secs, 


Heap Mistress:—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG 
(Girton College, Cambridge ; Medizval and Modern 
Languages Tripos. For three years Student of 
Languages and Continental Methods of Teaching in 
Germany and France). 


BOARDING HOUSE: 
THORNE HILL, AUGUSTUS ROAD, 
EDGBASTON. 

Pleasant Situation ; Electric Light, Large Garden, 
Sanitary arrangements certified by J. EK, Wilcox, 
Esq., A.M.LC.E. 

Heuse Mistress—Miss WELLS. — 
Presidsnt—Miss S. E. Wettrs, B.A. 
Assistant House Mistress— Miss K. Cuampens, M.A. 


ASLEMERE, SURREY. 
PRIVATE COLLEGIATE EDUCATION, 


Rev. G. B. STALLWORTAY (Formerly English 
and Mathematical Master at Belgrave College, 
Pimlico, and other London Schools), receives sons 
of gentlemen for General or Special Tuition. Pre- 
paration for Examinations. Boys or Young Men 
from Abroad will find a good home. House. 
“« Hillerest,” stands in two acres, 550 ft. above sea- 
level, on Sandstone ridge, overlooking — railway 
valley. Gorse and heather neighbourhood. 

Interview by appointment. Letters, till Michael- 
mas, c/o Rev. ALFRED K1LUvHT, M.R.AS,, “ Thors- 
hill,” Hindhead, Surrey. 


IGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
SOUTH MARINE TERRACE, 
ABERYSTWITH. 


Mrs. MARLES THOMAS. 


PRINCIPAL 


Pupils most successfully prepared for Public: 
Examinations. Scholarships have been obtained 
at the University Colleges. Special attention paid 
to the physical side of education, Gymnasium. 
Swedish drill. 


ILTON LODGE SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS 5, EATON PLACE, pT ON: 
.-. Mrs, DE WASGINDT. 
Miss FOX, B.A. (London). 
Miss DE WASGINDT, 
(Frankfort Conservatoire). 
Careful Home Training. Special attention to 
Conversational French and German. Pupils pre- 
pared for Oxford and Cambridge Local Examina- 
tions, 


PRINCIPAL ... 
ENGLISH TEACHER ... 
VIOLIN AND PIANO ... 


Schools, ete, 

EDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON 
(FoR WOMEN), 

YORK-PLACE, BAKER-STREET, W. 


PrincreaLt.—Miss ETHEL HURLBATT, 


The SESSION 1899-1900 will begin on THURS- 
DAY, October 5th, 

The INAUGURAL ADDRESS will be delivered 
on TURSDAY, October 10th,'at 4.30 p.m., by A, W. 
Warp, Litt. D. Subject, “ ‘Some Suggestions of 
the Renaissance.” 

Students are expected to enter their names be- 
tween 2 and 4 on Wednesday, October 4th. 

Further information on application to the 
Principal, 


FL INDHEAD | SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
PrinorePaLs— Miss J. F. GRUNER (Certif. Student 
of Girton College), Moorcroft, Hindhead, 
Surrey. 
Miss MACRAE MOIR (Cambridge Higher 
Local), Lingholt, Hindhead, Surrey. 


The aim of the School is to combine tne ad- 
vantages of a good Boarding School with a thorough 
Education and healthy outdoor life. Girls may be 
prepared for College-entrance and other examina- 
tions. 

The district of Hindhead is one of the healthiest 
parts of England, and much recommended by 
doctors for its bracing air and gravel soil. 

Miss Morr receives ten boarders in a thoroughly 
well-built modern house, with southern aspect. 
Great attention is paid to healthful conditions of 
life. References allowed to parents of present and 
past pupils. 

Terms. for Board and Education on application 
to the Principals. 

NEXT TERM begins September 19th, 


es LAWN, DISS, NORFOLK. 


Mrs. LAWSON, assisted by fuily qualified Eng- 
lish and French Governesses, receives a limited 
number of Young Ladies as Resident and Daily 
Pupils. 

Individual Tuition, given in addition to the work 
done in class, is a special feature, there being a 
sufficient number of experienced teachers to secure 
for each pupil the necessary atteution. 

There is a g>0d garden, with tennis lawn, and 
great attention is paid to out-of-school engagements. 

The domestic arrangements are those of a private 
family ; combining, with the discipline of a well- 
regulated schoo), the freedom and moral influences 
which are peculiar to home life, 

The ordinary Course of Study includes French, 
Music, Singing, Science, and the usual Hnglish 
subjects. 

The school year js divided into three nearly equal 
terms, which begin abcut January 2lst, May Ist, 
and September 20th respectively. 

Fees are payable in advance, and a term’s notice 
or fees required before the removal of a Pupil. 

Tnciusive Fexes.—Boarders: For Pupils under 
twelve years of age, 40 guineas per annum ; for 
Pupils above twelve years of age, 50 guineas per 
annum, 


et 


WARREN, KNUTSFORD. 


Excellent individual TUITION and Home Care 
for the daughtérs of cultivated parents who would 
appreciate unusual 
Languages. 

NEXT TERM begins September 26th. 


advantages for Music and 


ESTABLISHED 1851, 
Brett s2cer Bans 


SouTHamPTon BurILpines, CHancery Lanz, Lonpon, 
TWO AND A-HALF PER CENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 
TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS 
of minimum monthly balance, when not drawn 
below £100. 
STOCKS, SHARES, 


and ANNUITIES pur- 
chased and sold. 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 
For the encouragement of Thrift, the Bank re- 
ceives small sums on deposit, and allows Interest 
Monthly on each completed £1. 


——— 


BEESECE BUILDING SOCIETY, 
HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR 
TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH. ' 


IRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY, 
HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 
FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH, 


The BIRKBECK ALMANAC, Post free on 
application. 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, peueect 


19™ CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY 
ADELAIDE-PLACE, LONDON BRIDGF, 
Iaterest on Loans reduced to Four-and-a-half 
per Cent. 


DIRECTORS, 
Chairman — Sir H. W. Lawrence, 
Mincing-lane, E.C, 
Deputy-Chairman—Marx H, Jupan, A.R.1.B.A. 
7, Pall Mall, S.W. 
F. H, A. Harpeast3g, F.S.1.,5, Old Queen-st., S.W, 
Miss Orme, 118, Upper Tulse-hill, S.W. 
STEPHEN SEAWARD T'ayYLer, 151, Brixton-road, S.W., 
and Mrs, Henry Rutt, 1, Randolph-gardens, N.W. 


Bart., 21) 


PREFERENCE SHARES £10, Interest 44 per 
cent. DEPOSITS received at 3, 83, and 4 per cent., 
withdrawable at short notice, 

LIBERAL ADVANCES promptly made, 
Monthly repayment, including principal, premium, 
and interest for each £100 advanced—21 years, 
13s. 6d. ; 18 io 14s. 9d. ; 15 years, 16s. 1d. ; 
10 years, "£1 1s. 8d, Survey Fee to £500, half-a- 
guinea, 

Special facilities given to persons desiring to pur - 
chase houses for their own occupation. Prospectus 


free. 
FREDERICK LONG, ears 


FREDK. LONG & SON, 
AUGTIGNEERS, SURVEYORS, HOUSE & LAND AGENTS 
4, Adelaide Place, London Bridge, E.C. 


Rents Collected, and the entire management of 
Property in any part of London or Suburbs under- 
taken. Valuations for Probate, &, 


OSCOMBE PARK, Bournemovuru.— 

Comfortably furnisbed COTTAGE (lady’s) 

to LET for Winter months ; seven rooms ; seuth 

aspect ; small greenhouse ; within ten minutes of 

sea, through pine-wood, same distance from omnibus, 

to Bournemouth. £3 10s, per month. — D., 
INQUIRER Office, x 
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Board and Resivence. 


——-_——. 


A FEW young people received in 

PLEASANT HOME near Victoria, Terms 
moderate.—Mrs, Robert TURNER, 94, Grosvenor- 
road, S.W. 


LADY wishes for College girls to 
BOARD with her in Cheltenham, and attend 
Ladies’ x Uellege: —Miss Mort, Peumore, Cheltenham. 


Posey and RESIDENCE, South of 
England. Healthy neighbourhood. Home 
comforts. Seven miles from Brighton, near South 
Downs, Station Hassocks (on main line L.B.S.C.),— 
Miss RowLAND, Gothic House, Hurstpierpoint. 


OURNEMOUTH. — Elvaston, West 
Clif, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT, 
Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the High- 
cliffe Hotel. 50 rooms. Full-sized billiard table, 
Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff Promenade. 
Due south. Near Unitarian Church.—Mr. and 
Mrs, Pocock. 


OURNEMOUTH.—Most comfortable 
private BOARDING-HOUSE ; close to sea ; 
sheltered among the Pines; south aspect. Billiard- 
room (full-sized table), Terms moderate.—Address, 
Miss CHaLpEcort, Stirling House, Manor-road. 


[Perth BOARDING 
ESTABLISHMENT, near sea and lawns ; 
large pleasant rooms; bath and smoke rooms. 
Terms moderate.—Miss S1LLirant, 11, Rochester- 
gardens, Hove. 


N 18s MARSDEN would receive two 
or three BOARDERS for wiuter months. 
Warm bracing climate. —St. Pair, Manche. 


St LEONARDS.—‘“ Crantock, ames 
Warrior-square. First-class BOARD and 
RESIDENCE, newly furnished and redecorated, 
Sea View, excellent cuisine, billiard room, sanitary 
certificate.—Mr. and Mrs. Sipney P. Porrer, 


WEST CENTRAL HOTEL} 


Proprietor, 
FREDERIC SMITH. 


This first-class Hotel, conducted on strictly Temper & 
ance principles, is commended by the Rey. C. Aked, 
Liverpool ; Rev. Rowland Hill, Bedford ; Rev. G. Vance 
Smith, D.D., Bowden, Cheshire; Rev. J. C. Street, # 
Birmingham ; Rev. Charles A. Berry, D.D., Wolver- 
hampton ; Rev. Charles Garrett, Liverpool ; Rev. Canon 
Howell, Wrexham ; Rev. A. B. Grosart, LL.D., Black- 
burn ; Dr. Norman Kerr, London, &c, Central, Quiet, 
Exceptionally Clean, Moderate in Charges. Spacious 
Coffee Rooms, Visitors’ Dr: awing Rooms, Baths, d&c. & 
Breakfast or Tea, 1s. 3d. to 2s, Rooms, 1s. 6d. to 2s. 6d. & 
Service, 9d. Printed Tariff on Application. : 


75, 77, 79, 97, 99, 101, 103, 105, 
SGUTHAMPTON ROW, RUSSELL SQ., LONDON. & 


GENERAL BAPTIST ASSEMBLY. 


— > 


216TH ANNUAL GATHERING. 


The General Assembly of General Baptist 
Churches will be held in the GENERAL BAPTIST 
CHAPEL, ST. THOMAS’S-STREET, PORTS- 
MOUTH, on MONDAY and TUESDAY, 18th and 
19th Sept., 1899. 

Monday, Sept. 18th, at 7 p.m, PRESIDENT’S 
ADDRESS, followed at 7.30 by the Communion 
Service (open to all), presided over by the Rev. 
W. C. Datann, D.D. 

Tuesday, Sept. 19th, at 10380, BUSINESS 
MEETING. Afternoon Interval. Divine Service 
will commence at 7.30 p.m., the Devotional part of 
which will be carried out by the’ Rev. A. J. 
Marcuant. The Sermon will be preached by the 
Rev. W. Harvey Smita. 

Refreshments~ will be provided as follows :—, 
Luncheon on Tuesday, at 1,30 p.M., Tickets, 1s, 6d. 
Tea at 5 p.m., Tickets, 6d. 

General Secretary, 


Rey. C. A. HODDINOTT, Chichester. 


cc. any’ lady recommend a good Plain 

COOK, for early in October ; 2 in family ; 
3 servants kept ; not under 25 preferred ; early 
riser,—Addrese, Miss THoRNELY, High Close, 
Hampstead, 


Part Il. 


Now Ready. 


THE BIBLE FOR HOME READING. 


Edited with Comments and Reflections for the use of Jewish Parents and Children. 
By C. G. MONTEFIORE. Second Part. Containing Selections from the Wisdom Litera 
ture, the Prophets, and the Psalter, together with Extracts from the Apocrypha. 
Crown 8vo,.5s. 6d. net. 
British Weekly.—“ Although primarily intended for the use of Jewish homes, Mr. Montefiore’s edition 


of the Bible cannot fail to find its way into the hands of Christian parents. 
. If in some respects readers are likely to differ from his judgments, 


to instruct and much to edify. 5 


These will find in it much 


they will certainly recognise that this i is a felicitous and instructive method of dealing with the Bible.” 


(ALREADY PUBLISHED). 


Part I. 


Second Edition. 
MACMILLAN & 


To the Second Visit of Nehemiah to Jerusalem. 


Crown S8vyo, 4s. 6d. net. 
co., 


Ltd., LONDON. 


THE ETHICAL WORLD. 


Epitgep sy DR. STANTON COIT and 
J. A. HOBSON, M.A. 


Articles on Important Sucial Questions, Education 
&e, from a purely ethical standpoint, 
Children’s Page, 


TWOPENCE WEEKLY, 
Office: 17, Johnson’s-court, Fleet-st., London, E.C 


VV ANTED, used copies of “ Hymns of 

Praise and Prayer” in exchange for 
“ Hymns for the Christian Church and Home.”— 
Miss Burkitt, 6, London Wall, London, E.C. 


OPE-STREET CHURCH, 
LIVERPOOL. 


(Minister, R. A, ArnmstRonG, B.A.) 


JUBILEE CELEBRATION. 


GRAND BAZAAR, 


DECEMBER 141H, 157, and 16TH, 1899, 
IN THE 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC, UPPER PARLIAMENT | 
STREET, 


To provide Funds for the Maintenance of the 
Fabric of the beautiful Church erected during the 
Ministry of Dr. Martineau, and the furnishing of 
the new Church Hall, the Jubilee Gift of W..B. 
Bowring, Esq., J.P. 


Donations of Money and Goods thankfully re- 
ceived by Mr. I’. Roprson, 165, Canning-street 
(Chairman), and Mr, Jos. H. Borrovuaus, 41, 
Rodney-street, or Mr. and Mrs. HaroLD CovENTRY 


LancpDaLeE, Hunter’s-lane, Wavertree, Liverpool 

(Secretaries). 

(a HAP HL LANE “CHAP EL, 
BRADFORD. 


A GRAND BAZAAR will be held in the 
CHANNING. HALL, adjoining the Chapel, on 
OCTOBER 19th, 20th, and 21st, 1899, to raise 
£500 for the clearing off of the Debt on the New 
Schools, the purchase of a new Heating Apparatus, 
the Renovation of the Chapel, and other purposes, 

The total cost of the scheme will be at least 
£2,000, towards which nearly £1,500 has already 
been raised. 

The Bazaar will be opened on the three days 
respectively by Mr. Coartes W. Jonss, J.P., Presi- 
dent of the British and Foreign Unitarian Associa- 
tion; the Right Hon. Lady O’HaGan, and Sir 
James Kitson, Bart., M.P. 

Donations of Goods and Money will be gratefully 
received and acknowledged by the— 

Rev. E. Cerepia Joves, 18, Blenheim-road, 

Bradford (Minister) ; 


Mr. Byron BoorHroyD, 37, Mannville- terrace, | 


Bradford (Treasurer) ; 

Miss Hupson, 7, Blenheim-road, Bradford, and 
Mr. GarHorNe HarGREAVES, 24, Spring 
Cliffe, Bradford (Secretaries). 

The following contributions have been received : 


£8. d. 
Already ge Le ea ay fae W eats: 
Miss Dunn... dra 240). 
Mrs. Knowles 025220 
Mr. H. J. Smith ae Sab seen tO ieO 
A Friend, Leeds ... eae ae ae tO LO 20 


} 


THE BOOK OF BANDER. 


A Scripture-form Story of Past and Present 
Times. By the Author of the ‘New Koran.” 
Crown 8yo, 3s. 6d. 


—o— - 

It records the efforts of a “‘ Church of Cofriends ” 
to correct ancient errors, to reconcile the Jews, 
Christians, and Moslems of Syria on the basis of 
pure Theism, and generally to promote amity 
among all groups and grades of mankind in spite 
of their natural differences. The broad-minded 
will most respect its teaching, and there is reason 
to believe that it will be appreciated and found 
useful by reformers of various schools who have 
been favourably impressed with its companion roe 


| in scriptural style and arraggewent 


“The New Koran is enactly Hike opposite of the 
Book of Mormon. Its narratives are short and varied, 
interesting and life-like, and there is not a page or 
paragraph. without its useful lessons. It i is as readable 
as ‘ Robinson Crusoe,’ and as instructive as Theodore 
Parker’s Sermons. . . . Young and old, rich and poor, 
rulers and subjects, may read it with equal pleasure 
and equal profit.” — Barker’s Review. 

‘‘He speaks through the mouth of one Jaido 
Morata, who is a preacher calling all religionists to a 
sense of brotherly feeling, denouncing their vices and 
follies, and exhorting them to pursue the path of recti- 
| tude. The work is eminently readahle, is far from 
| being pedantic or dogmatic, and displays an amount - 
| of keen reflection which proves the writer to be an 
astute thinker and profound observer of the actions 
and thoughts of Jews, Christians, and Mohamme- 
dans.” —Jewish World. 

‘“‘Tt is an exquisite and delicate instrument for the 
healing of men’s strifes and for combining an untiring 


| energy towards progress with a grateful contentment 
| under the difliculties and troubles of life... . 


May 
we all do our best to learn for ourselves, and then 


| teach to others the lovely lessons of truth and virtue 


which this book contains, so that we and they may 
reach that region of sound and calm judgment where 
the follies and frailties of our childhood cannot follow 
us.”—Sermon by the Rev. C. Voysey. 

“We very sincerely trust that its diffusion will not 
be retarded by what a liberal mind ought. to regard as’ - 
the eminent merit of sturdy independence of all the 
reigning schools of thought. . . . Objective, dramatic, 
impressive, aphoristic, pregnant with thought and 
transparent in expression, it has every requisite for 
public | recitation, while far more than a ‘ forty parson 
power’ of homilising would be needed to exhaust its 


manifold sugg -stiveness.’ ’—_ Review by Dr. Richard 
Garnett. 
Wittrams and NorGate, 
Loadon, Edinburgh, and Oxford. 
or Free 


if IBRARIANS of Chapel 
Libraries may have the following on applying 
to the Rev. Rupo_r Davis, Hopefield, Evesham, 
and paying carriage :— : 
39 Vols. Christian Reformer, 1815-53. ~ 
81 Vols. Monthly Repository, 1806-36. 
4 Vols. Christian Teacher, 1835-38. 
9 Vols. Prospective Review, 1845-53. 
Nos. 1-30 National Review, 1855-62. 
4 Vols. Unitarian Chronicle, 1832-35, 
1 Vol. English Presbyterian, 1834. 
17 Vols. Analytical Review (Vols. 4, 7, 9, 11, 
12, 14-28, 27, 28), 1789-99. 
All@re bound except National Review and last 
three years of Prospective Review. 


Printed by WoopraLt & KINDER, 70 to 76, Long Acre, W.C. 
and Published for the Proprietors by E. KENNEDY, at 
the Office, 3, Hssex-street, Strand, London, W.C. City 
“Agent, JOuN Hrywoop, 29 and 30, Shoe- lane, E.C, 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


os 


Tae notice that the Rev. Stopford A. 
Brooke is to preach at Little Portland- 
street on a series of Sunday mornings, 
beginning Oct. 8, has evidently been widely 
welcomed, a very large number of tickets 
to ensure seats having been applied for. 
It may be useful to repeat that these 
tickets can only be obtained by writing to 
the Secretary, the Rev. W. Copeland 
Bowie, Essex Hall, Strand, and that they 
should be applied for not later than 
Oct. 5. 


THE decision of the clergy at St. 
Alban’s Church, Holborn, in the matter 
of the use of incense, has been awaited with 
some interest. There were the proverbial 
three courses open to them. They might 
either follow the advice of some of the 
Ritualist leaders, and act in accordance 
with the Archbishop’s “ opinion” against 
the ceremonial use of incense, but only so 
far as the strict letter of the law, breaking 
it in substance as much possible; or they 
might show their conscientious attach- 
ment to incense by defying the authority 
of the Archbishop and Bishop. - Of these 
two courses the latter seems by far the 
more honourable, though it would clash 
with. the vow of obedience. The St. 
Alban’s clergy have followed the third 
course of obeying their superiors, in good 
faith ; but it is not a little significant that 
the advertisement placed in the church to 
that effect adds that the change is only 
‘till further notice.” 


By “pardoning” AOapiain Dreyfus the 
French Government have done all in their 
power to condemn the monstrous verdict 
returned at Rennes. 


| future—in 1700. Daniel Defoe, 


It was, indeed, self-. 


condemned already ; for as everyone said, if 
the prisoner was the traitor that the 
Generals swore they believed him to be, it 
was absurd to speak of extenuating circum- 
stances ; and in unanimously recommend- 
ing the omission of a second ceremony of 
“degradation” the Court-martial further 
showed its distrust of its own verdict. The 
Government has its hands full in many 
ways, and if it could get rid of Vaffaire by 
this stroke it might congratulate itself. 
For the poor victim of persecuting malice 
the event closes a long and bitter chapter 
of suffering—may he and his have com- 
pensating joys in their reunion! One 
thought breaks uppermost amidst the con- 
flicting feelings of the hour, it is the 
thought that truth is strong after all, and 
does prevail. Honour to the brave men 
who have, at all risks and costs, brought 
so much of the truth to light, and who, by 
fighting against the most tremendous 
odds, have rescued the hated Jew from his 
living grave! 

WE are living in the midst of alarms, 
and every day brings its fresh rumour as 
to the certainty, nearer or more remote, of 
war with the Transvaal Republic. Readers 
know our opinion on the reasons offered by 
the militant party for pursuing a war 
policy; we are confident that the majority 
of our brethren are heartily with us in 
believing such a war would be a shocking 
event in our history, and that it would 
have dire consequences long after the 
actual fighting was over. That some of 
our brethren hold other views must be | 
admitted, and we present this week several 
letters exhibiting the variety of opinion 
that exists. Unless we are mistaken every 
day that passes without an outbreak tends 


towards a pacific settlement, after all. The 
shouters and jingoes have had the field so 
long that our statesman might be excused 
if they thought the feeling of the country 
demanded a settlement. by the sword— 
which would be no settlement. The voices 
of sense and prudence, though few and 
isolated, must at last be heard; and we 
would trust that such voices are within the 
Cabinet itself. Despite the dispatch of 
troops we cling to the hope that Great 
Britain can show herself greatest in this— 
while haying the power to strike, yet 
having the wisdom to use only the weapons 
of reason. 


In the rapidly-developing town of 
Ipswich we have one of the historic 
chapels of our body, almost in the con- 
dition in which it was built—with many 
qualms of conscience and some fear of the 
in his 
“Tour through the Hastern Counties in 
1722,” described it as being “as large and 
as fine a building of the kind as most on 
this side of England, and the inside the 


best finished of any I have seen, London 
not excepted.” It still possesses a 
massive brass chandelier of splendid 
design, and a pulpit of beautiful carving 
and ‘proportions. But after the lapse of 200 
years the general appearance has grown 
tawdry, and its discomfort deters many” 
from repeating a first visit. The chapel 
was opened by John Fairfax, one of the 
Suffolk Bartholomeans; its walls have 
resounded to the voice of Dr. Priestley, 

who was minister for a time at the neigh- 
bouring town of Needham Market. Here 
the Rev. Thomas Scott ministered and 
wrote the hymns “All seeing God, ’tis 
thine to know” ee “The uplifted eye, 

the bended knee”; here the Rev. Robert 
Lewin preached, * who afterwards, at 
Liverpool, opened the present building in 
Renshaw-street ; and here also the Rey. 
Wm. Wood ministered, till he succeeded 
Dr. Priestley at Mill Hill Chapel, Leeds. 


THE congregation, with a mixture of 
audacity and enthusiasm, has determined 
to celebrate the Bi-centenary, by taking 
steps to renovate and preserve the build- 
ing. Ata meeting held on Sanday. last 
the following resolution was passed un- 
animously :— : 


That the congregation and friends, wor- 
shipping in St. Nicholas’ Old Meeting 
House, having adopted the committee’s re- 
commendations as to the best method of 
celebrating the Bi-centenary of the present 
building, including repairs and improve- 
ments calculated to cost at least £1,500, 
hereby earnestly pledge themselves to 
raise as much of that sum as possible. 

Having regard, however, to the limited 
ability and numbers of the congregation, 
and to the fact that the cause at Ipswich is 
one of the few upon which the whole move- 
ment in East Anglia is dependent, they 
appeal confidently to their fellow-religion- 
ists throughout the country to help them in 
preserving and in adapting to modern re- 
quirements their venerable House, while 
lovingly keeping its historical character. 


Tue last annual report of the Commons 
Preservation Society, with which is now 
amalgamated the National Footpath 
Preservation Society, tells of the forma- 
tion last year of a ‘“ Parliamentary 
Amenities Committee,” by which curious 
title is denoted a committee of members 
of Parliament, which shall be charged 
with watching those public interests to 
which the above societies, together with 
the National Trust, the Kyrle, the Sel- 
borne, and other societies are devoted. 
The secretary of the Commons Preserva- 
tion Society has been appointed hon. 
secretary of the Parliamentary committee, 
which will meet at the office of the society, 
1, Great College-street, Westminster. 
An article in the Spectator, referring to 
this subject, and the great services such 
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a Parliamentary committee might render, 
contained the following passage :— 


A nation which does not care for its past, 
it has been said, is net likely to enjoy any 
future. This is true enough, but the past 
means more than that which we sum up 


under the name of history. It means not 


only the nation’s past deeds, bards, and 
heroes, it means not only Alfred and 
Shakespeare and Bunyan, not only Magna 
Charta and the Bill of Rights, but it also 
means the soil of the land and the monu- 
ments transmitted to us by our ancestors. 
‘““This blessed plot of earth, this realm, 
this England ’’ is not merely a land of litera- 
ture and science, not merely a stage for the 


enacting of great human dramas, it is also. 


a land of much and varied physical beauty, 
and a land full of noble remains which 
illustrate the story of the past. We are all 
of us trustees for these remains and for this 
beauty, and we have no more right to relax 
the utmost vigilance in their preservation 
than we have in neglecting the poetry of 
Shakespeare or the science of Newton. 
This seems to us to be the spirit in which 
the preservation of national beauty should 
he approached and cultivated, and it will 
be a melancholy prospect for the nation if 
ever this spirit fades away. 


Tur Rev. 8. Fletcher Williams has 
contributed to the Indian Mirror, a Cal- 
cutta daily, two articles—one on “ Darwin 
and Emerson,” and another on “ Theism 
and Agnosticism in Relation to Morality.” 
Three literary articles from his pen appear 
in the Calcutta University Magazine—one 
on. ‘* Massinger and Ford,” and two en- 
titled “‘Notes on ‘ Paradise Lost,’’’ cer- 
tain books of Milton’s epic forming part 
of the English Literature subjects at the 
next University examinations. 


A SOBER VIEW. 


Ar a Conference of Churchmen, con- 
vened in consequence of the gravity of the 
present Church crisis, by the Rev. Pro- 
fessor Ryle, D.D., the Rev. J. Llewelyn 
Davies, D.D., the Right Hon. Sir John 
Kennaway, M.P., and the Rev. Prebendary 
Webb-Peploe, and held at the Royal 
United Service Institution, Whitehall, on 
Friday, April 28, 1899, the Bishop of 
Hereford being in the chair, the following 
resolutions were adopted nemine contra- 
dicente :— 


f* 1. We who are assembled at this Meet- 
ing of Churchmen, being distressed and 
anxious on account of the dangers that so 
seriously threaten the continued welfare of 
our reformed branch of the Catholic Church, 
do hereby pledge ourselves to co-operate in 
maintaining by all lawful and Godly means 
its Protestant and comprehensive character, 
and to guard and cherish the great heritage 
of religious freedom and progress secured to 
the English people at the Reformation, 
enriched by three centuries of Anglican life 
and thought, and now held in trust by our 
generation for the spiritual, moral, and 
intellectual well-being of those who are to 
come after us. 

‘«2. Believing that the Real Presence of 
our Lord in the Sacrament of His Body and 
Blood is a purely spiritual presence, and 
that no other is recognised by the formu- 
laries of the Church of England, we hold it 
to be the duty of all Churchmen to save the 
Church, as far as in them lies, from the 
endeavours which are being made by a 
section of the clergy to bring back an un- 
seriptural and materialistic doctrine of the 
Holy Communion, and a ritual hardly, if at 
all, distinguishable from that of the Roman 
Mass repudiated at the Reformation. 

‘¢3. We hold it to be the duty of all true 
and faithful members of the Church to main- 
tain the teaching of the Prayer-book as to 


confession and absolution, and to discourage 
and oppose by all lawful means the intro- 
duction into our parishes and homes of any 
system of habitual:confession te a priest, or 
of the misleading and dangerous doctrine 
that the practice of auricular confession is 
either necessary or generally helpful to the 
maintenance ofa healthy Christian life ; and 
we most earnestly appeal to the Bishops to 
prevent, as far as in them lies, any clergy- 
man of: our Church from taking advantage 
of his position to press it, as a rule of life, 
upon the young or the ignorant. 

‘4, The practice of reservation of the 
consecrated elements being in our opinion 
contrary to the formularies of the English 
Church, we earnestly appeal to the Bishops 
to enforce thé prohibition of it contained in 
the Prayer-book and obviously implied in the 
Articles. 

‘5, We are of opinion that it is for the 
true interests of the Established Church 
that the final determination of ecclesiastical 
causes should continue to rest with Her 
Majesty in Council; and we deplore, and 
will oppose, the pretension put forward bya 
section of Churechmen that the law of the 
Church in spiritual mattersis to be authori- 
tatively interpreted by the clerical order 
alone.”’ 

A first list of those who have signified 
their assent to these resolutions has now 
been published, containing over 500 names, 
of whom, roughly speaking, 300 are clergy 
and the rest laymen. Among the sig- 
natories, in addition to the above-named, 
are Lord Aberdare, Sir W. H. Broadbent, 
M.P., Sir T. Powell Buxton, F. A. Chan- 
ning, M.P., Sir Hdward Clarke, M.P., Sir 
Joshua Fitch, Sir Walter Foster, M.P., 
Sydney Gedge, M.P., the Harl of Har- 
rowby, Lord Heneage, Henry Hobhouse, 
M.P., Sir U. Kay-Shuttleworth, M.P., Sir 
John Lubbock, M.P., Sir William Markby, 
Sir William Muir, Principal Reichel, Sir 
Richard Temple, the heads. of several 
Oxford and Cambridge Colleges, and of 
Public Schools, including Charterhouse, 
Uppingham, and Sedbergh, the Deans of 
Canterbury, Bristol, Gloucester, Norwicli, 
St. Davids, Salisbury, and Ripon, Canon 
Ainger, Master of the Temple, Canon 
Barnett, Canon Cheyne, the Rey. Brooke 
Lambert, the Rev. R. H. Charles, D.D., 
and other well-known clergymen. ; 


Breprorp Couircr, Lonpon, FoR 
Women.—Bedford College opens Thurs- 
day, Oct. 5. Students attend on Wed- 
nesday, Oct. 4, between 2 and 4 p.m., to 
interview the Principal and Lecturers. 
The Inaugural Address for the Session 
1899-1900 will be given on Tuesday, 
Oct, 10, at 4.30 pm, by A. W. Ward, 
Litt.D. Subject: “Some Suggestions of 
the Renascence.” At the Intermediate 
Examinations of the London University, 
held in July last, the following students 
of Bedford College were successful :— 
Aris: Honours, 3rd class in English and 
Logic, E. L. Calkin; Ist division, M. A. 
Baiber, A. Corcos, S. G. Ellis, S. BE. 


‘Hazleton, M. H. Leathley ; 2nd division, 


L: M. Brooks, R. M. Freeman, L. #. 
Giddings, M. L. H. Leach, H. F. Payne, 
M. O. Robinson,- H. Williams.. Logic 
only: M. A. Borrow, W. B. Cuthbertson, 
J. P. Dunlop. Science: Ist division, F. 
M. Carter, C. M. Gibson, H. L. M. Pixell, 


W. E. Watts, E. M. 8. Weekley; 2nd 


division, E. V. Armitage, M.S. G. Breeze, 
E. Coates, HE. 8. de J. Le Pelley (labora- 
tory work only at Bedford College), A. 
M. Newton, I. M. Stewart, J. S. Young. 
Pre. Science: EH. G Kensington (com- 
pleting certificate). 


“A MAN WHO REFUSED A MILLION 
DOLLARS.” 


A’svory under this title appeared in 
Tit-Bits last week, and. purports to be 
a true account of some of the doings of 
Mr. J:-Eads How, in connection with a 
legacy left him. by his father. 

Mr. J. Eads How spent two years 
(1896-97) at Manchester College, and 
during his residence in Oxford he made 
a name for himself by founding the In- 
stitute in Charles-street, St. Ebbes. 

It was in our friend’s first year that he 
was summoned to St. Louis, Mo., to attend 
his father’s funeral. Mr. How had been 
vice-president of an American railroad,and 
died a wealthy man, leaving Eads a 
million dollars, so Tit-Bits says. Now, 
the story is that he positively refuses to 
accept that money or any portion of it, 
notwithstanding the efforts of his mother 
and brother to induce him to be human, 
and that he has “left his palatial home in 
Lindell Boulevard, the most fashionable 
park thoroughfare in St. Louis, to take up 
quarters and lead a life of voluntary 
poverty in one-of the most squalid por- 
tions of the city—Little Russia.”’ , 

Those who have had the great pleasure 
of J. Hads How’s close friendship would 
not be at all surprised if this were a fact, 
for, in vacation from Oxford, he used to 
spend most of his days and all his nights 
in the atmosphere of the fourpenny lodg- 
ing-houses. of . Blackfriars or Canning 
Town. 

- Here he was found, neither secking nor 
getting appreciation, in personal discom- 
fort, privation, and filth. His whole nature 
was in agony over the civilisation which 
could permit fellow-creatures to exist in 
suchabjectconditions. He was not troubled 
about people giving piles of money to 
solve the difficulties, but he strongly in- 
sisted that people should give themselves 
to their less fortunate brethren. Though 
he never ceased to protest against the 
hardships of the poor and vicious, yet he 
laid much greater stress upon the fact that 
splendid opportunities to do good were at 
hand. Here, in London, he realised, in 
some degree, the dreams of his Harvard 
days, when he withdrew from “Society,” 
and of his later Meadville days when he 
fairly longed to go-to the “‘ masses.” 

It is thus seen that Mr. J. Hads How 
has, for the last ten years at least, been 
“oiving himself to the people.” Since 
his return to the United States he has 


speut the greater portion of his time in the . 


work of the Mission connected with the 
Church of the Messiah, St. Louis, where 
the Rey. John Snyder is minister. The 
present writer received a letter from him 
less than a week ago wherein he gives 
interesting details of the “ Brotherhood” 
in which he and some other Meadville 
men are concerned. If there is any truth 
in the story about his refusing the fortune 
it has to do with another matter with 
which our friend’s paternal grandfather 
was connected. Mr. J. Eads How main- 
tains that certain moral obligations—not 
legal — arising from his grandfather’s 
business relations devolve upon the family. 
In this he and his own father were not 
agreed. WCs Ree 


Ox heart! but try it once—'tis easy good 
to be, 


But to appear so, such a strain and- 


misery.”’—Riickert, 
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THOREAU AND HIS THEACHING,—I, 


Tw his lecture on “The Transcendenta- 
list,” Emerson has left us an apology for 
Idealism, Surely we could find no abler 
apologist ; yet we -are not interested as we 
expect. For the idealist he portrays we 
do not recognise. There is a sort of life- 
likeness about the portrait that forbids us 
to think it imaginary ; but where are now 
the ‘intelligent and religious persons who 
withdraw from the common” 
sozial life, and ‘“betake themselves to a 
solitary and critical way of living”— 
“who are striking work aud erying out 
for something worthy to do’—who shun 
society, yet cherish the noblest ideal of 
love and friendship—who do not willingly 
share in the public charities, the public 
religious rites, or the enterprises of edu- 


cation, but incline to shut themselves up, 


to live in the country, to love Nature, and 
* find an indemnity in the inviolable order 
of the world for the violated order and 
erace of man”? Ideatists we all know, 
but’ they are hard at work striving to 
realise their ideals. An ideal-seems to us 
the most powerful of all incentives to 
work, common ideals the most sacred bond 
between man and man. There is something 
alien, perhaps Oriental, about Emerson’s 
“ Transcendentalist ”’—withdrawn into the 
solitude of Nature—apart from men— 
given up to thoughts and-raptures—exalt- 
ing worshp, but despising work. Was 
Emerson really describing a class, or some 
eccentric genius among his personal ac- 
quaintance? Perhaps both. Not farfrom 
his own home in Concord dwelt a man in 


whom we cannot fail to recognise the original 


of this portrait—a man loved by Emerson, 
but often an object of reproach and scorn 
to those who knew him less intimately. 

To us, alienated even more, perhaps, by 
the lapse of half a century than by the 
breadth of sea that divides us, the eccen- 
tric figure of Thoreau seems to stand too 
far aloof from our own sphere of work 
and thought to attract us or even interest 
us. Yet it has a_ significance beyond 
itself: its eccentricity is more than whim, 
and it was both more natural and more 
needful in its own time and place than it 
would be in ours. We know little of the 
conventionality aud insincerity that warped 
much of the life and literature of the 
eighteenth century, and we seldom realise 
the reaction that began with the nine- 
teenth. 'The movement toward freedom, 
naturalness, and intellectual self-reliance 
led by Goethe and Wordsworth in litera- 
ture was only one phase of a wider 
tendency working more slowly in social 
life—still more slowly in religion—but so 
effectively that we who are born to enjoy 


the results take them as matter of course. ' 


We deem it more noble to think for 
ourselves than to think as other people do: 
we honour sincerity more than conven- 
tionality, and faith more than form, But 
it was not so in Thoreau’s. time. 
« Authority,’ said Theodore Parker in 
those days, “is taken for Truth, and not 
Truth for Authority.” 
was more than to be true. There was 
nothing to foster individuality—every- 
thing to repress it. Society had grown 
materialistic, mechanical, selfish ; it seemed 
to have roofed itself in so comfortably in 
this world, that it could no longer feel the 


breeze from beyond, nor see the. sky. 
In such an atmosphere, Thoreau could not 


breathe: and he pitied those who could. 


“It is better,” he said, “to have your 


concerns of 


To. be orthodox 
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head in the clouds and know where you 
are—if, indeed, you cannot get it above 
them—than to breathe the clearer atmos- 
phere below them, and think that you are 
in Paradise.” Society seemed to him over- 
civilised: in the business of maintaining 
life in due form and elegance, there was 
danger of forgetting the real meaning and 
moment of living at all. He, then, would 
live simply, deliberately ; would front only 
the essential facts of life, and learn their 
meaning. “I did not wish to take a 


cabin passage, but rather to go before the. 


mast and on the deck of the world.” 
“Tn an age of increasing artificiality and 
restless self-indulgence,” writes Mr. Salt, 
“he preached a gospel of healthfulness, 
simplicity, and contentment—the gospel of 
natural living, of the open air. He taught 
men to trust their real, native instincts, 
and to distrust the innumerable artificial 
wants with which custom and tradition 
have everywhere surrounded us: to dis- 
tinguish between genuine taste and 
acquired habit. As the Greek philosopher 
exclaimed, ‘How many things there are 
that Ido not desire!’—so Thoreau insisted 
that ‘a man is rich- in proportion to the 
number of things he can afford to let 
alone.’ ”’ 

Now, many of us think that those who 
want little get little from life, and we have 
more sympathy with the yearnings of a 
hungry soul than with the contentment of 
the satisfied. And Thoreau has won more 
scorn than respect by his abstinence from 
all that to most men makes life worth 
living. ‘He was bred to no profession,” 
Emerson tells us : “‘ he never married: he 
lived alone, he never went to church: he 
never voted: he refused to pay a tax to 
the State: he ate no flesh, he drank no 
wine, he never knew the use of tobacco, 
and, though a naturalist, he used neither 
trap nor gun.” 

“So many . negative  superiorities,”? 
observes Robert Louis Stevenson, “ begin 
to smack a little of the prig.” It is per- 
haps this suspicion of priggishness that 
embitters the criticism of such men as 
Lowell and Stevenson. And it may be a 
very natural misconception, but a miscon- 
ception none the less. It is perhaps im- 
possible to criticise fairly a character with 
which one’s own has not a certain degree 
of affinity, and Thoreau’s spiritual kin- 
dred are few. ‘To the rest, his virtues are 
fads, and his insistence on them, egoism. 
But there is a wonderful difference of 
opinion among Thoreau’s eritics: if to 
some he seem a prig, to others he is a pro- 
phet. By all he is acknowledged to be a 
man—and there are not many such—who 
was what he professed to be, and prac- 
tised what he preached, a man as pure 
and true as Nature herself —‘* with whom 
to hold intercourse,” said Hawthorne, ‘is 
like hearing the wind in the boughs of a 
forest-tree.” And until we have done with 
all cant and hypocrisy and mercenary 
motives and sordid aims, the world cannot 
afford to lose sight of Thoreau. 

Heory David Thoreau was born at Con- 
cord, Massachusetts, in July, 1817. His 
father’s ancestry was French: his mother 
was the daughter of a Scotch minister. 
Their home was a picturesque farmhouse 
among the hills, a typical New England 
building, with its grey, weather-beaten 
boards, and grassy, unfenced door-yard. 
There was a stream in front, and broad 
meadows and orchards around it. For 
many years this homestead was the recog- 
nised resort of Abolitionist leaders, and 


the refuge of fugitive slaves, 
Thoreaus, and especially the mother, were 
very earnest in the cause of freedom, It 
is said that “the atmosphere of earnest 
purpose which pervaded the great move- 
ment for the emancipation of the slaves 
gave to the Thoreau family an elevation of 
character which was ever after percep- 
tible,’ so that the household seemed to 
possess a distinct and marked individu- 
ality of its own. As a child, Henry used 
to drive his mother’s cows down to the 
Concord pastures, where the classic 
Musketaquid “slumbers between broad 
prairies, kissing the long meadow-grass, 
and bathes the overhanging boughs of 
elder-bushes and willows, or the roots of 
elms and ash-trees and clumps of maple.” 
The boy was educated at the village 
schools, and at the age of sixteen went to 
Harvard. But he was not happy there : 
he yearned for his familiar woods and 
streams, and hated to be pent indoors— 
even though the doors were those of Har- 
vard. He became an excellent Greek 
scholar, but did not otherwise distinguish 
himself, and probably gained more from 
his private reading than. from the pre- 
scribed course of study. Heread eagerly, 
not only the best English, but the 
classics, and ancient books of the Hast— 
those Scriptures of India and Persia and 
China from which he so often quotes. 
After four years at College, he took his 
degree, and went back to Concord. That 
was an eventful year for Thoreau, for it 
brought him the friendship of Emerson, 
who had just made his home at Concord, 
and of the naturalist Agassiz, for whom 
he collected fishes and turtles. In this 
year, too, he made his first appearance in 
public as a lecturer at the Concord 
Lyceum. He was now twenty, and had 
finished his education,” as it is called; 
but he had neither a profession, nor 
money, nor any visible means of support. 
But this did not trouble him in the least. 
He could do almost anything he tried— 
could give a lecture, or build a boat, or 
whitewash a wall, and was often employed 
by owners of land in the neighbourhood 
as surveyor, for which his accurate know- 
ledge of the country especially qualified 
him. When sufficiently industrious, he 
also worked at his father’s craft of pencil- 
making At this he was an adept. 

Replying to a circular sent out from Har. 
yard to get information about the career 
of former students, Thoreau wrote :— 


T don’t know whether mine is a profession, 
or a trade, or what not. It is not yet, 
learned, and in every instance has been 
practised before being studied. ... I am 
a schoolmaster, a private tutor, a surveyor, 
a gardener, a farmer, a painter (I mean 
a house-painter), a carpenter, a mason, a 
day-labourer, a pencil-maker, a writer, and 
sometimes a poetaster. My present employ- 
ment is to answer such orders as may be 
expected from so general 'an advertisement 
as the above. That is, if I see fit, which is 
not always the case, for I have found out a 
way to live without ‘what is commonly 
called employment or industry, attractive 
or otherwise, 


Many hours of every day were spent in 
the woods and on the hills about Concord 
—sometimes with a companion, oftener 
alone. He found this necessary for his 
mental and physical health, and when he 
reflects on the endurance of his fellow- 
men—still more of women—who can sit 
indoors all day, heedless of sunrise and 
sunset, of breeze and rain, he thinks some 
credit due to them for not having all 
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committed suicide long ago. Walking has 
for him, he assures us, “ nothing in , it 
akin to taking exercise, as the sick take 
medicine, at certain hours, but is itself the 
enterprise and adventure of the day.” In- 
doors he cannot live truly. 

Alone in distant fields and woods (he 
writes one winter day), even in a bleak day 
like this, I come to myself, I once more feel 
myself grandly related. This cold and 
solitude are friends of mine. -I suppose that 
this value in my case is equivalent to what 
others get by church-going and prayer... .- 
J wish to forget, a considerable part of each 
day, all mean, narrow, trivial men, and 
therefore I come out to these solitudes, 
where the problem of existence is simplified. 
. . . Lenter some glade in the woods, per- 
chance, where a few weeds and dry leaves 
alone lift themselves above the snow, and 
it is as if I had come to an open window. I 
see out and around myself... . It is as if 
Ialways met in those places some grand, 
serene, immortal, infinitely encouraging, 
though invisible companion, and walked 
with him. ... Iam aware that most of 
my neighbours would think it a hardship to 
be compelled to linger here one hour, espe- 
cially this bleak day, and yet I receive this 
sweet and ineffable compensation for it. It 
is the most agreeable thing I do. 


For eight years he lived thus, usually 
at his father’s house, sometimes an in- 
mate of Hmerson’s, sometimes wandering 
about the country on foot, to the sea-shore, 
or the Indian camp, or the forest. And 
all that he did and saw, and thought, on 
these rambles, near and far, he recorded 
daily in his Journal—of which he left 
some 30 volumes—a medley of field science, 
and philosophy, and poetry, of humour, 
and satire, and shrewd wisdom. From 
this store he would afterwards select the 
material of his lectures and essays. 

And now his craving for Nature, for 
freedom, for a wild and simple life, led to 
the adventure by which he has become 
best known, and of which he tells in 
Walden. 

One morning in March, 1845, whea the 
ice on Walden pond was beginning to yield 
to the sunshine, and all the wild life of the 
forest was waking from its winter sleep, 
Thoreau borrowed an axe from a_neigh- 
bour, and went down to the’ shore of the 
lake. Here he set to work among the 
young pines, and day by day came felling 
and hewing timber, shaping posts and 
rafters, and framing them together at 
length into a neat little hut. It was a 
work of several months, for the builder 
could never bring himself to devote a 
whole day, or even eight hours of one, 
to labour. But by July it was habitable, 
and Thoreau went into residence, fitly 
enough, on Independence Day. And never 
was prince so proud of his palace as our 
scholar-gipsy of his log-hut! “There is 
some of the same fitness,” he said, “ina 
man’s building his own house that there 
is in a bird’s building his own nest. Who 
knows but if men constructed their dwel- 
lings with their cwn hands, and provided 
food for themselves and families simply 
and honestly enough, the poetic faculty 
would be universally developed, as birds 
universally sing when they are so en- 
gaged P” 

It was not at first provided with a 
chimney or plastered, “the walls being 
of rough, weather-stained boards, with 
wide chinks, which made it cool at night.” 
“J did not need to go out doors to take 
the air, for the atmosphere within had lost 
none of its freshness.” As winter ap- 
proached, he found he could do with less 


ventilation, and added a ceiling and 
chimney. For food, he baked his own 
bread, and ate such vegetables as his little 
garden yielded, and the wild fruits of the 
forest. He drank only the clear water of 
the lake. He did not seem to need so 
much food as most men, and always 
regarded it as one of the follies of civil- 
ised life that men should work so hard 
to provide themselves with a quantity and 
variety of food that only the hard work 
itself made necessary. When he had been 
two or three months in the woods, the 
wild birds would come and perch on 
his shoulder, and sometimes on his spade 
when he was digging. He hada strange 
charm for animals: a wild squirrel once 
clung to him, nestling in his coat and 
refusing to be driven away. Birds built 
their nests in his house, and fish would 
come to his hand if he did but dip it in 
the water as his boat floated. on the lake. 
It seemed like Nature’s response to his 
affection. 

He declared that by working for about 
six weeks at any of his various crafts, he 
earned enough for a year’s livelihood— 
why should he do more? He did not 
care for wealth, or luxury, or social 
position, and no life but his own depended 
on his labour. 


Money might be of great service to me 
(be once said), but the difficulty now is 
that I do not improve my opportunities, and 
therefore I am not prepared to have my 
opportunities increased. ... 

There were times when I could not afford 
to sacrifice the bloom of the present moment 
to any work, whether of the head or the 
hands. I love a broad margin to my life. 
Sometimes in a summer morning, having 
taken my accustomed bath, I sat in my 
sunny doorway from sunrise till noon, rapt 
in reverie, amidst the pines and hickories 
and sumachs, in undisturbed solitude and 
stillness, while the birds sang around or 
flitted noiseless through the house until, by 


‘the sun falling in at my west window, or 


the noise of some traveller’s waggon on the 
distant highway, I was reminded of the 
lapse of time. I grew in those seasons like 
corn in the night, and they were far better 
than any work of the hands would have 
been. 


Visitors —friends, rather—were always 
welcome—for Thoreau was no misanthrope 
—though inquisitive strangers found him 
sometimes cold and inhospitable. The 
hut contained but three chairs, “ one for 
solitude, two for friendship, and three for 
society” as the owner explains, and if 
more than two guests came together they 
were usually entertained under the pines. 
Thoreau’s friends did not come to eat and 
drink—there was no sumptuous fare in 
Walden—but how delightful must have 
been the intercourse of such men as 
Emerson, and Hawthorne, and Channing, 
as they wandered with Thoreau by the 
lake, or talked together under the trees! 
“Tt was a pleasure and a privilege to 
walk with him,’ Emerson writes, “He 
knew the country like a fox or a bird, and 
passed through it freely by paths of his 
own. Under his arm he carried an old 
music-book to press plants: in his pocket 
his diary and _peucil, a spy glass for birds, 
microscope, jack-knife, and twine... . 
He drew out of his breast pocket a diary, 
and read the names of all the plants that 
should bloom that day, whereof he kept 
account, as a banker does when his notes 
fall due. He thought that if waked up 
from a trance in this swamp, he could tell 
by the plants what time of the year it 
was within two days.” 


_After rather more than two years of 
torest life, Thoreau returned to his home- 
life at the farm, not because he was tired 
of his sylvan solitude, but because he felt 
that he had learnt what he went to learn, 
and had no motive for prolonging his 
experiment. 


Perhaps it seemed to me that I had 
several more lives to live, and could not 
spare any more time for thatone.... I 
learned this, at least, by my experiment: 
that if one advances contidently in the 
direction of his dreams, and endeavours to 
live the life that he has imagined, he will 
meet with a success unexpected in common 
hours. He will put some things behind, 
will pass an invisible boundary — new, 
universal, and more liberal laws will begin 
to establish themselves around and within 
him, or the old laws be expanded and inter- 
preted in his favour in a more liberal sense. 
In proportion as he simplifies his life, 
the laws of the universe will appear less 
complex, and solitude will not be solitude, 
nor poverty poverty, nor weakness weak- 
ness. If you have built castles in the air, 
your work need not be lost—that is where 
they should be. Now, put the foundations 
under them. 


Soon after his return his father died, 
and for the maintenance of his mother 
and sisters he took on his father’s trade 
of pencil-making—not grudgingly, as 
obeying an unwelcome call of duty, but 
without more ado than he would make. 
over a turn in his woodland path. 
Thenceforward he lived for home, content 
with the love and companionship that had 
been his from childhood. Fretted by no 
excessive toil, fevered by no ambition, his 
calm pure soul breathed around it the 
sunshine of a June morning, the serenity of 
his own Walden lake. 

Fifteen years passed thus—uneventful, 
untroubled. Then one cold November day, 
in 1861, Thoreau took his usual walk 
through the forest. The snow was lying, and 
the wind blew chill, but he was heedless, 
and, lingering to count the rings ina felled 
tree, took cold. He had always been frail, 
and probably only his frugal, healthy 
habits had prolonged his life for him. 
All through the winter months he lay ill, 
looking forward to a spring whose flowers 
were not again to brighten his forest path, 
but to bloom over his grave. Yet he was 
not‘unhappy. A month before his death 
he wrote to a friend, or rather dictated, 
being too ill to write, ““ You ask particu- 
larly after my health. I suppose that I 
have not many months to live; but, of 
course, I kuow nothing about it. I may 
add that I am enjoying existence as much 
as ever, and regret nothing.” What 
should he regret ? He had found it good 
to live, but he felt that the best was yet 
to be, and he trusted that when, as he 
said, he had thrown some of his cargo 
overboard, he would only make the better 
speed toward that far ideal whose gleam 
he followed. 

Besides, even here, he seemed almost to 
live in both worlds. To him, “Our 
thoughts are the epochs in our lives; all 
else is but as a journal of the winds that 
blew while we were here... . They are 
visionary and insignificant—all that we 
commonly call life and death, and affect 
me less than my dreams.” 


Kev We 


Country Arr FoR WEAK AND AILING 
Cuitpren.—Miss A. Lawrence is sorry 
she is unable to answer “ A.’s” question 
until she returns to England. : 
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THE MORAL ASPECT OF 
HEREDITY. 


IlI.—VICE AN EDUCATOR, 


THERE are few of us so callous but that 
we are moved to pity by the sight of 
physical blindness; yet how far more 
terrible an evil is moral blindness, for 
those who have eyes to see! Through 
what awful experiences must a soul so 
afflicted grope its way into the light! 
There is the blindness of the soul in 
which a moral sense seems never to have 
awakened, and there is that far more 
appalling spectacle—the darkness of a 
soul in which the conscience has been 
seared and deadened. “The resuscita- 
ting of a soul that has gone to asphyxia is 
no momentary or pleasaut process, but a 
long and terrible one.” (Carlyle.) 

Yet—strange as it may seem—is it not 
a fact that the loathsome thing we call 
vice has often been made the instrument 
by which souls have been restored to 
light? Are not the blackest pages in 
history the forerunners of great moral and 
spiritual revivals? But for the corrup- 
tion of the Jewish Sanhedrim, and that 
fiendish, howling mob of nineteen centuries 
ago, Christianity had never been the force 
that it is to-day : the unspeakable infamies 
of the Romish Church had to precede the 
Reformation: it was the perfidy of the 
Florentines that gave to Savonarola’s 
saintly life its crowning glory of martyr- 
dom. What is true of the race is true of 
the individual ; we are each of us a minia- 
ture of the whole race. As the dark 
background of cruelty, treachery, and 
superstition has been made to throw into 
high relief the shining figures of Harth’s 
saints and heroes, so in the individual that 
‘which is basest serves to develop and 
intensify his nobler aspirations. 

The penalty of sin is degradation. It 
has been decreed that a man shall not 
continue to disobey the dictates of his 
conscience and still retain a high standard 
-of character. It matters nothing whether 
- the fault appear glaring or trifling, for it 
is not the outward act which degrades the 
soul, but the inward act of self-will in 
choosing the lower before the higher. 
Hence it is that the man of blunter moral 
sense may indulge, without endangering 
his soul, in pursuits which to the more 
enlightened conscience would bring moral 
deterioration. The sinfulness of an act 
is in proportion to the moral sensibilities 
of the individual; a thing is wrong in so 
far as there has been revealed to the soul 
the knowledge of something better. 
Therefore we often see how when a 
man gifted with spiritual insight allows 
himself to disregard his conscience, he 
loses that divinest gift of our nature—his 
freewill, and becomes the slave of 
some tormenting vice. Vice is_ the 
appointed penalty of sin—a_ terrible 
penalty, but imposed not as we in our 
blind human fashion inflict penalties, in a 
spirit of vindictiveness or harsh, retribu- 
tive justice, but in truest beneficence. 
God’s penalties are all remedial. Punish- 
ment inevitably follows disobedience ; but 
punishment in its highest sense means 
purifying, and to say we cannot escape 
the consequence or punishment of our 
sins is only to say that we eannot escape 
the purifying process. The soul that is 
bent on self-destruction is held back and 
arrested, though it may be by terrible 
means—sickness, calamity, anguish of 
mind, these are ‘“God’s angels” standmg 


with fiery swords to bar the forbidden 
path. 

The consequences of sin, like all natural 
consequences, are permitted in order that 
we may escape “the greater evil.” The 
greater evil would be to continue in dis- 
obedience—to prevent this Providence 
deprives the individual of his freewill, and 
leaves him for the time the slave of his 
own diseased mind. It is when a man 
awakes to find himself in the grip of some 
lower passion that he is roused to make 
resistance—to struggle to regain his free- 
dom : it is then he begins to fight for his 
soul. This disease of the mind which we 
call vice, may it not be as purifying in 
its ultimate effect upon character as is 
physical pain? “All God’s angels come 
to us disguised,” and may not this law of 
Heredity, even where it seems most to 
work for destruction, be but another of 
His agencies for the awakening of con- 
science and the creating of spiritual dis- 
cernment ? 

There have been pure and noble souls 
to whom the sight of human suffering 


was so inexplicable that they refused to. 


worship a Creator who had so planned 
His world; but we in these days have 
grown to see how the sweetest attributes 
of our nature have come through pain. 
It is obvious that had the physical frame 
been so organised as to be impervious to 
disease, the race could never have attained 
to the same degree of moral excellence. 

A recent explorer, in recountivg his 
perilous experiences, attributes his intre- 
pidity in danger and his contempt for 
pain, to his perfect physical development. 
He holds the theory that fear is impos- 
sible to the man in sound bodily health. 
Yet is there not something higher than 
that mere animal courage?r It is 
through the weakness of the flesh that 
character is perfected. The little child 
who trembles to be left alone in the dark- 
ness, whose sensitive nerves vibrate to 
the conjurings of his excited imagination, 
and yet who with his small strength 
struggles to subdue his terror, has in him 
the germ of a finer heroism than comes of 
a.vightly adjusted frame. 

It has lately been stated by an eminent 
medical authority, that now in all proba- 
bility the minimum of disease has been 
reached. Improved sanitation and the 
immense strides which medical science 
has made during the last fifty years, have 
checked the tide of those epidemics which 
in days gone by used from time to time to 
ravage our towns; but with increasing 
civilisation new disorders, new complica- 
tions are continually arising more subtle 
aud more difficult to cope with. We are 
not yet within sight of the end of the 
struggle, nor could we afford to be free 
of it, for each new form of disease is a 
further means of education, calling forth 
higher exhibitions of sympathy, fortitude, 
and moral strength. Pain is the great 
elevator; without it the race would drift 
back into mere animalism. Is it not by 
Divine ordination that while we are strain- 
ing after higher civilisation we are in- 
voluntarily creating fresh dangers for pos- 
terity? The higher the organism the 
more liable is it to disorder: thus the 
conflict with disease is perpetuated. 
And does not this same law govern 
our spiritual advancement? As pain and 
disease are the result of the transgression 
of physical laws, so vice is the consequence 
of the transgression of moral laws, and as 
in the one case the penalties suffered 


become an elevating power, so in the other 
may not the penalties attached be made 
to minister to highest ends ? 

Physical disease, however loathsome in 
its nature, appeals to our sense of pity, 
and ought not moral disease to call forth 
the same compassion? Even though the 
victim may have forged his own chains, he 
has yet a claim upon our sympathies. 
For so subtle is the communication between 
mind and matter, so inseparable the 
thought from the brain, the emotions from 
the thrilling of a nerve, that itis impossible 
to measure precisely to what extent our 
tastes and tendencies are determined by 
the physical frame we inherit. It is at 
least undeniable that certain bodily con- 
ditions predispose the frame to certain 
vices. Is not self-control rendered 
difficult to many through some weakness 
of nerve or tissue? Does not a vivid 
imagination encounter a thousand tempta- 
tions which to the unimaginative could 
never present themselves ? Does not much 
of the moralist’s superiority lie in his 
immunity from danger, his evenly balanced 
frame, or may be his dulness of per- 
ception, rendering him proof against 
many of those temptations which so 
powerfully assail another class of tem- 
perament? One man inherits tastes 
which he may freely encourage with- 
out being accounted vicious; another 
inherits tastes which if indulged will 


inevitably lead him into vice. To 
such a one life means a continual 
struggle. It is a difficult matter to 


uproot an inherited instinct, which is, as 
it were, part of our very being. A man’s 
hereditary tendency is his continual 
temptation, and ever the strongest when 
he is least able to resist it. Itis through 
this conflict of higher aspiration and lower 
tendency that character is evolved. 
Instincts, whether good or bad, are not 
character. For that which is inherent we 
merit neither censure nor approval, Salva- 
tion is not won by instinct, but by effort. 
If we would enter in at the Strait Gate we 
must strive. Yet how often they who have 
striven hardest are, in human judgment, 
accounted failures! Take, for instance, 
the case of a man in whose veins runs the 
fiery craving for alcohol. Again and again 
he resists the inclination, yet it still 
remains: he cannot free himself from it. 
Tt is not a foe that can be dealt with and 
settled outright, but a demon that rises 
afresh after each repulsion; and because 
in such cases the conflict involves not only 
a moral but a physical strain, the battle 1s 
often an unequal one, and the losing of it 
a foregone conclusion: Then it is that the 
moral bully steps in and says to such a 
one: “ You have bartered your soul—you 
have sold your manhood.” It is strange 
with what unruffled equanimity some 
theologians regard the fate of these 
“degenerates”; they are content with 
their theory of “judgment according to 
type,” and cheerfully consign the van- 
quished soul to “ his own place.””. And yet, 
had that same soul been incarnated in an 
untainted bodily frame, how different, to 
human eyes, would have been its destiny 
—honour instead of dishonour, prosperity 
in place of defeat. Are we, then, to believe 
that such a soul is to be damned for ever- 
more because of an inherited taste? 
Theologians are pleased to inform us that 
the old theory of He!l is exploded, and 
they offer us as a substitute their new idea 
of “judgment acccrding totype.” Better 


far th e old Hell of fireand brimstone than 


this new Hell of Evil—this awful picture 
of a place where degraded and inhuman 
rufians are herded together, being wnfit 
for any other society than their own. 

In the experience of any man who has 
succumbed to some hereditary moral weak- 
ness, there has almost invariably been a 
time when he has striven against it, when 
he has fought passionately to free himself 
from his besetting sin. Such struggles 
are known only to the eye of Heaven; 
they belong to that veiled inner life which 
lies “upon the other side of silence.” Is 
it, then, for nothing he has wrestled with 
his evil tendencies ? Is the end to be only 
failure and despair ? 

Happily there is the more hopeful side 
which theologians are apt to overlook. 
Vice, after all, is but a disease—terrible 
and appalling—yet still a disease which 
shall die with the decay of the body. 
When physical conditions fall away, and 
the will is no longer the slave of a dis- 
torted imagination, the soul shall once 
again emerge into freedom—to how many 
shall death come as an angel of deliver- 
ance, freeing them from the tyranny of 
some hated bondage ! 

Vice 1s a stage in the development of 
human nature: an experience whereby 
the souls of men gain spiritual insight: it 
is the tree of knowledge of good and evil, 
revealing to our vision the beauty of holi- 
ness and the hideousness of sin. Says Dr. 
Arnold, of Rugby: “In a deep sense of 
moral evil, more perhaps than in any- 
thing else, abides a saving knowledge of 
God. It is not so much to admire moral 
good; that we may do, and yet not be 
ourselves conformed to it; but if we really 
do abhor that which is evil, not the persons 
in whom evil resides, but the evil which 
dwelleth in them, and much more mani- 
festly and certainly to our own knowledge 
in our own hearts—this is to have the 
feeling of God and of Christ, and to have 
our spirit in sympathy with the spirit of 
God.” Do we not often find a more pas- 
sionate longing for purity in the soul that 
has known the touch of evil than in the 
heart of many a complacent saint ? 

This much we must believe if we are to 
have faith in the ultimate triumph of 
Right: that the mau, who, either through 
his own sins or the sins of his fathers, be- 
comes the slave of some evil habit, falls 
under just those conditions necessary to 
his spiritual welfare. Degeneration is but 
a change of condition—the preliminary 
stage of some new development. We are 
fenced about by a network of laws framed 
to meet every exigency of human need. 
In this God’s Universe whatever happens 
is always the best that can happen; what- 
ever terrible penalties we through our 
own wilfulness incur will be the best that 
can possibly come to us. In the evolution 
of the race a backward step is impossible ; 
what appears to be downward and _ re- 
actionary is but as the autumn decay 
which must precede the fuller life of the 
spring, or as the dark hours 6f midnight 
which herald the coming of a brighter 
dawn. 

There is no suffering of mind or body 
but shall one day have its equivalent in 
moral gain. And shall the efforts of 
the soul foredoomed to failure meet with 
no recompense? ‘There is no waste in 
Nature; still less shall there be waste 
in the higher realm of the Spiritual. A 
man shall ultimately be that which he de- 
sires to be. The conflict is for us: the 


isswe lies in other-hands.’ Apparent defeat, 
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may not be real: failure sometimes covers 
more effort than success. The victory 
goes to the strong; for the weak there is 
reproach, remorse, an agony of despair. 
And, yet is not each soul working out its 
own appointed destiny—reaching out to 
that which has alone been made possible 
for it? Shall not its darkest experiences 
prove part of its redemption—is not its 


very suffering a sure guarantee of future 


blessedness ? 


‘¢ With aching hands and bleeding feet 
We dig and heap, lay stone on stone ; 
We bear the burden and the heat - 
Of the long day, and wish ’twere done. 
Not till the hours of light return, 
All we haye built do we discern.’’ 


Frances Ler. 
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MR. BENJAMIN HEAPE, J.P, 


Ir is with sincere 


educational and _ religious 


his liberality and personal devotion. 


adequate memoir. 


motion 
irrespective of creed or party. 


and benediction. 


AN ANCIENT LETTHR. 


Tuerp is an ancient letter, and its tenor 


vunneth thus :— 


Paut to Partemon,. our belov’d, who 


work’d and pray’d with us,— 


To thee and thine from me and mine, here 


faithful at my side, ‘ 
Greeting I send, and peace from God, in 
bondage though I bide. ~ 


Ever in prayer remembered, thy name is 
dear to me, 

For all thy faith and all thy love to the 
saints I never see; 

I pray that every good in thee may unto 
Christ abound, 

And comfort me in comforting the hearts 
of all around. 


To thee I might in boldness write, but 
now I only plead, 

I falter out weak, lino’ring words, as for a 
boon. indeed ; 

I might be bold for I am old,—I wear, 
besides, a chain 

Which, if my feeble words might fail, 
should never plead in vain. 


Blest is the Church within thy house, 
blest as the Church above, 

Where each to each is captive and the 
only chain is love ; 

And think, oh! think, my comrade true, 
how sweet it is to see, 

To hear the little children as they climb 
upon thy knee, 


regret that we 
announce the death, on the 16th imst., of 
this_estimable man and earnest friend of 
institutions. 
The churches in and about Manchester have 
lost in him a wise and generous benefactor; 
and our colleges are greatly indebted to 
A 
long life, of eighty-two years, so replete 
with beneficence, calls for more than a brief 
note, and we hope next week to publish an 
We shall only add now 
the grateful reminder that, while he was 
firmly attached to the main principles 
of Unitarianism, his sympathies were ex- 
tended to every wise effort for the pro- 
of philanthropy and_ religion, 
Inter- 
course with him was rendered singularly 
attractive through the refined courtesy of 
his manner, and the memory of his life, so 
rich in good works, remains as a stimulus 
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I have a son—Onesimus—the only child 
of mine, er 
Begotten in my bonds to show the tender- 
ness divine ; r 

To me a “helpful” son is he, though 
erst no “help” to thee ;— : 

Fain would I keep him,—but I send him 
wistfully from me. 

Is it to be in Christ, brother, and not like 
him forgive ? 

To crucify ourselves with him, but let 
our anger live ? ahs: 

Here is thy slave, Philemon, if thou seest 
as others see ; 

But, if thou art Philemon, ‘tis my heart I 

send to thee. 


Didst miss him,— angering, miss him ? 
But the bitterness is o’er, 

For, parted for a season, he is thine for 
evermore. ia 

And is it true he wrong’d thee, and robb’d 
thee of thine own ? 

Well, I will pay thee, brother,—I, old as I 

_ am, and lone. 


Yea, I did pay thee, long ago, far more 
than worldly pelf, Sh 

And unto me thou owest yet that dearer 

_ thing, thyself. 

I might be bold to speak in Christ, but 
once again I plead,— _ 

Receive him freely for love’s sake, and 
give me joy indeed. 


Ah, thou wilt smile,—I know thee well,— 
half-vex’d I should appear 

To doubt, as doubt I never did, a heart so 

_ true and dear. 

Dear heart, how should I doubt it? And 
if I give it pain, 

There shall be joy exceeding when—lI 
come to thee again ! 


For'in thy constant love and care a sign 
to me is given 

Of Love eternal and divine that cares for 
me in heayen ; 

Beseech that Love for me, brother, as I 
beseech of thee, 

And shape my wonted lodging ’gainst the 
time I shall! be free. ct 


My lov’d ones love thee, and to thee a 
loving word they send, ; 

Committing thee in friendship to the 
everlasting Friend, 

Who died for us, and in our love 
receiveth his reward ; = 

So with thy spirit bé the grace of Jesus 
Christ, our Lord. 


So runs the ancient letter, and within its 
pages yet 

There breathes a fresh and sweet perfume 
as of a violet; _ 

It is the fragrance of a flower that every 
tinue heart knows, 

And blessed is the garden where that flower 
for ever grows. ; 

W. G. Tarrant. 


Errss Cocoa Essence.—A Turn Cocoa.—The 
chvicest roasted nibs of the natural Cocoa, on being 
subjected to powerful hydraulic pressure, give forth 
their excess of cil, ieaving for use a finely flavoured 
powder—a product which, when prepared with 
boiling water, has the consistence of tea, of which 
it is now with many, beneficially taking the place. 
Its active principle being a gentle nerve stimulant, 
supplies the needed energy without unduly exciting 
the system. Sold only in labelled tins, If unable 
to obtain it of your tradesman, a tin will be sent 
post free for 9 stamps.—James Epps and Co., Ltd., 
Homeopathic Chemists, London, i a 
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- THE INWARD LIFE. 
From the “ Imitation of Christ.” 


WE should not give ear to every word 
or impulse, but warily and leisurely 
ponder things according to God. But, alas, 
we often believe and speak evil of others 
rather than good ; so weak we are. But 
the perfect man does not lightly give 
credit to every speaker; for he knows 
that human frailty is prone to evil and 
very apt to slip in words. 

It is great wisdom, not to be headlong 
in thy affairs, nor to stand stiffly in thine 
own conceits. As also not to believe 
everything which thou hearest, nor 
presently to pour into the ears of others 
what thou hast heard or dost believe. 

Take counsel with a wise and con- 
scientious man; and seek to be instructed 
by a better than thyself, rather than to 
follow thine own inventions. A good life 
makes a man wise according to God, and 
expert in many things, The more humble 

“a man is in himself and the more subject 
unto God, the wiser and quieter shall he 
be in all his affairs. 

Truth is to be sought for in Holy 
Scripture, not eloquence. All Holy 
Scripture is to be read in the same spirit 
wherewith it was written. We should 
search for profit in the Scriptures rather 
than subtlety of speech. 

' We ought as willingly to read devout 
and simple books as deep and profound. 
Let not the authority of the writer move 
thee, whether he be of small or great 
learning, but let the love of pure truth 
draw thee to read. Search not who said 
this, but mark what is said. Men pass, 
but the truth of the Lord abideth for ever. 
God speaks to us in sundry ways, without 
respect of persons. 

Be not ashamed to serve others for the 
love of Jesus Christ, nor to seem poor in 
this world. Stand not upon thyself, but 
place thy hope in God. Do what leth in 
thy power, and God will help thy good 
will. Trust not in thine own knowledge, 
nor in the cunning of any living man, but 
rather in the grace of God, who helpeth 
the humble and humbleth the presump- 
tuous. Glory not in wealth if thou bave 
it, nor in friends because powerful, but in 
God who gives all things, and above all 
desires to give thee Himself. 


THE CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 
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*¢ Tt is not growing like a tree, 

In bulk, doth make men better be ; 

Or standing long an oak, three hundred 

year; 

To fall a log at last, dry, bald, and seer.”’ 

Tarts column for the children is about 
growing. All boys and girls know a great 
deal about that matter. When a birth- 
day comes how many of the young ones 
are measured on the nursery or the school- 
room wall to see how much taller they are 
than they were last year! While we are 
young we often have the words said to us, 
“ How fast you grow!” and we get used 
to finding every year that we are broader, 
and taller, and stronger, and can run 
faster, and lift heavier weights than we 
could twelve months ago. But it is not 
this kind of growing that you are going 
to hear about to-day. ie 

In the reign of King James I., Ben 
Jonson was Poet Laureat of England, as 


Tennyson used to be till he died ; and it 
was Ben Jonson who wrote the four lines 
that stand at the head of this column. 
He wanted to tell people, living in those 
far off days, something about the most 
important kind of growing for men, 
women, and children. You see, he says, 
that it is not growing tall and strong, like 
a tree in its branches and trunk, that 
really matters most to men, nor is it really 
important whether we live a great many 
years, for he goes on in the same little 
poem to say— 


“Tn short measures life may perfect be.” 


More than one hundred years after 
Ben Jonson’s time there was a poor boy 
living in the old town of Dantzic, on the 
shore of the Baltic Sea. He was an 
errand boy who carried out wigs to his 
master’s customers (for they used to wear 
wigs and dress very strangely in Dantzic 
in those days), and this poor errand boy 
put the same kind of thought into 
different words. He said, “Next. year I 
shall be thirteen, and every year lama 
head bigger, and everyone who sees me 
says, ‘How tall you grow’! But if I 
said I was glad to hear it, it would not be 
true, ‘for I think there is many a fellow 
who is an ass, and what is the-use of my 
being tall if I can’t study ?’” 

Well, this boy resolved he would grow 
in mind as well as body, and he used all 
his chances in life to read, and think, and 
become wise; and the end was, as he was 
loving-hearted, he became not only a 
scholar and a poet, but one of the great 
helpers of the world. If you had lived 
in Dantzic then you might have seen him 
buying books at an old bookstall with the 
pennies he had saved, and reading them 
in the odd times which he could spend as 
heliked. Some kind friends sent him to the 
high school, and how he did work, and at 
last he found himself at the head of the 
school. Then new chances opened out 
before him and he used them all. His 
name was John Falk. When he became a 
man he set on foot in Germany homes for 
friendless children whom the war had 
made orphans, and saved thousands of 
them from sin and want. This boy found 
out, you see, what kind of growth was 
really worth having. 

Now comes a fable for you to read, 
about a “ talking oak,” which tells us the 
same kind of thing about growing. I 
used to read this fable when I was a 
child. Ido not know where I found it, 
but I can remember it to tell it to you. 

One day a boy stood under a huge oak 
tree that spread out its branches on every 
side, and he said, “ What a grand tree! 
You are so brave and big.” The oak 
found a voice and answered, “ Once I was 
a little acorn, but I knew there was some- 
thing in me which might shoot up into a 
great tree. So I shot forth my roots, 
little at first, in the soft, moist earth, and 
lifted my tender head, and something 
seemed to say to me, ‘Why was this 
strength given to you except to put it 
forth and try to grow?’ So I grew up,” 
said the oak, “and became as tall and 
strong as you see me.” 

But as the boy looked round him in the 
forest he saw other trees that were bent 
and misshapen, ard he asked the oak, 
“How is it that you stand up straight, 
and are not crooked and one-sided like 
some of these trees round you?” ‘Then 
the oak replied, “When I was about to 
send out a new shoot I sometimes felt it 


would be nice to send it out on the warm 
south side, but something within me said 
‘No!’ and while the voice was speaking I 
could not fear the cold north side, so I 
grew up in fair proportions as my Maker 
meant me to grow.” oe See 

Then the boy thought, “If I were a 
tree I would grow straight and tall and 
put out my branches as I was meant to 
grow.’ He never remembered that every 
time he was selfish, or angry, or lazy, or 
mean, he was growing wrongly, as if, like 
a tree, he was putting forth his shoots on 
the wrong side. 

And while he was thinking thus, the 
wise old oak rustled its leaves and spoke 
oncemore: “ Boy, you have a soul within 
you which will make you something more 
beautiful than all the oaks in the forest, 
if you will obey it. You have an inward 
voice. Listen to it, and your soul will 
grow in good shape and you will learn to 
ive rightly, and stand firm and strong in 
all the storms of life.” 

The boy’s heart grew strong within him 
as he listened to the oak. He thought he 
would never again be afraid to speak thé 
truth and would always listen to the in- 
ward voice and grow up brave and beauti- 
ful within. 

So ends the fable of the “ talking oak.” 
It reminds us that our bodies are not our 
real selves. It is the spirit in each of us 
which loves and thinks and wills which is 
our real self, and we have to think how 
this self within us is growing. We all 
know what a great soul sometimes lives in 
a deformed, weak body. We can ouly see 
the poor little house of a body the spirit 
lives in, but his words and deeds tell us 
how beautiful the real self within it is. 
These real selves of ours are always grow- 
ing, they never stand still. Hvery day we 
grow a little worse or a little better. 
Which way we grow depends so much on 
our wills and our habits. How quickly 
we make our habits! Ivery time we say 
“only this once!”’ and do a little wrong _ 
thing or say a little unkind word, we make 
it easier to do wrong next time. We are 
then putting out shoots on the wrong 
side, and growing crooked and misshapen. 
God has given us each a will within us. 
Tf we would grow rightly we must take 
care that these wills of ours grow strong 
and eager to.do only what is right, and to 
love only what is beautiful and good. I 
once knew a boy who asked himself each 
night “ Have I done anything like Jesus 
Christ would have done if he were in my 
place ?”? You see this boy’s will was set 
upon growing in the right way. 

Remember the words of the oak in the 
fable: “You have a soul within you. 
You have an inward voice. Listen to it 
and your soul will grow in good shape and 
you will learn to live rightly and stand 
firm and strong in all the storms of life.” 

Frances E. Cooxe. 


Crear thinking, brave speaking, eager 
seeking—these are good—but not the 
only good things. Tender memories, 
sacred associations, beautiful imagina- 
tions, generous companionships—these are 
good things too. When these are 
thoroughly mingled, when the present 
has absorbed the best of the past, when a 
glorious tradition has become nationalised 
by being interpreted by a free spirit, and 
when free reason has been humanised by 
the touch of a glorious tradition—then 
we have a church._Samuel M, Crothers. 
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HARVESTS. 


Ir may not be without peculiar sug- 
gestiveness to thoughtful persons that, 
at this season, when the war-cloud is 
hanging densely before us, and minds 
are agitated about the recent outrage 
on justice in France, many, if not most, 
Christian Churches in our land will be 
specially reminded of the harvest. At 
all times the lessons of the fields are 
apposite, from the time of the growing 
of the lly to that of the reaping of 
the sheaves. . Trite as they seem to be, 
there are few of us, if any, who can 
claim to know them so as to live by 
them without lapsing into the ways of 
ignorance, more, or less defiant. When 
the spring blossoms appear, safely 
tended though so frail, and beauteously 
tinted though so soon to die, they find 
us still in need of their reminder that 
a like Providence is really over and 
about us also, if we would but trust it. 
And now when the corn and fruit are 
gathered in, and our places of worship 
are made eloquent with the witnesses 
of creative bounty and solemn with 
the testimony that sowing and reaping 
are diyinely and indissolubly linked 
together, the festival finds us sadly in 
need of all their instruction, alike in 
comfort and in rebuke. It is for these 
voices of the Spirit that the devout 
mind will listen, amidst all that music 
and wisest speech can offer. Without 
them the decorations and the anthems 
are surely a ‘‘ vain show.” There is 
no epithet which we hear more fre- 
quently at this time than that which 
describes the Erprnat One as ‘ Lord 
of the harvest.” Unless we are pagans 
and blind of heart, we must see that 
not in the produce of grain alone, or 
the yield of fruit, but in all results 
He is concerned, We sow: from Him 


is the increase. The bitter herb yields 
fruit after its kind, as truly as the 
wholesome wheat. ‘‘ What will the 
harvest be?” is a question which 
eomes home to us all, whether the field 
before us is that of politics, or social 
endeavour, or personal concerns. There 
is, somehow, a potency about us, name 
it as we will, that guards each germinal 
atom and brings it to its appointed 
fruition. This: potency, which devout 
hearts call Gop, cannot bé hoodwinked, 
cannot be cajoled. If the lie is sown 
it springs up in corruption and pro- 
duces shame. If itis a lie guaranteed 
by the most trusted, most honoured in 
the land, none the less it goes on 
mathematically to exposure. If an 
injustice is done, it violates the in- 
tegrity of things; and this universe is 
so made that such violation is shown 
at last in all its folly no less than in its 
impiety. Hence they are strong who 
refuse to sow injustice and gloss it with 
the fine name of imperialism; who 
believe in the might of reason and 
truth, whatever forces are for the 
moment arrayed against them. Beau- 
tiful, solemn are the lessons of harvest 
to the humble man of heart; terrible 
to the false, the tyrant, the trickster, 
the cunning and the greedy ; inspiring 
with an angel’s strength to him who 
enlists in the army that fights for the 
Kingdom of righteousness, peace, and 
brotherhood. 


THE TRANSVAAL QUARREL. * 
BY REV. BR. A. ARMSTRONG, 


For many generations back Dutchmen 
and Englishmen together have been slowly 
colonising those vast tracts which stretch 
from the Cape of Good Hope towards the 
centre of that vast dark continent which 
lies between the Atlantic and the Indian 
Oceans. There have been others also. 
But the main work of colonisation has 
been done by the plodding, steady 
industry of these two kindred peoples— 
the peoples who have been in European 
History the great bulwark against the 
ever threatening dominance of political 
and spiritual oppression. Side by side 
they have pushed over the dry and sandy 
soil, quarrelling sometimes, but, on 
the whole, good friends and neighbours, 
intermarrying frequently, so that now 
there is a large population which is as 
much English as Dutch, as much Dutch 
as English. There were times when these 
pastoral folk, having their own manner 
of living, their own notions and ways, 
their own virtues and their own faults, 
resented the regulations that came to them 
from London, and would inspan their oxen 
and trek hundreds of miles to the north 
and the north-east, that they might be 
free to live their own life and carry on 
their own habits. And imperial Mngland, 
so far from wishing to stretch out her hand 
over the unfruitful feldt, bid these folk go 
their way and manage their own affairs, 
for she had enough to do to attend to 
matters nearer home. And so there arose 
the flourishing Orange Free State, imme- 
diately north of our own ¢olonies, and 
further north still, beyond the Vaal, the 


* From a Sermon preached at Liverpool (Hope- 
street) last Sunday evening, ~ 


South African Republic, now under the 
presidency of Paul Kruger, who, nearly 
seventy years ago, as a very little boy, 
trekked with his parents to that far north 
country. 

We had our troubles and disputes 
together, which could hardly fail to be. 
But within the last twenty years we 
solemnly and willingly agreed with the 
people of the Transvaal, that they should 
be a State internally independent, with 
whose domestic affairs we would in no 
way interfere, provided always that they 
should not make treaties with foreign 
powers, without the knowledge a sanc- 
tion of England. 

That is our solemn bond and promise, 
deliberately made, concerning which there 
is and can be no doubt or “question, our 
solemn bond and promise, to go ba:k 
from which—apart from all other con- 
siderations—is to forfeit our integrity, and 
to put ourselves outside the ranks of 
honourable peoples. We pledged our- 
selves fifteen years ago. It has been said 
of Englishmen -that their word is as good 
as their bond. Are we to make our bond 
and our word alike, mere worthless instru- 
ments? Treaties are made that they may 
bind, not that they may be broken the 
moment they are inconvenient. The man . 
who counsels England to make her own 
promise null, is “guilty of high treason 
against the English commonwealth. 

oar meanwhile, the goldfields in the 
centre of the Transvaal country had been 
discovered. The simple farmer who con- 
stituted the population knew nothing of 
economics and erected no safe-guards 
against the dangersthat discovery involved. 
Foreigners of all descriptions rushed into 
the country—chiefly Englishmen—and got 
these gold-mines into their own hands, 
and worked ‘them for their own profit. 
For the most part these men have never 
settled down in the country, but are and 
were birds of passage. They make their 
pile and then come home to spend it. 
Park-lane, London, is crowded with these 
sons of fortune. Those at present in the 
Transvaal are probably no better and no 
worse than goldminers and _ speculators 
elsewhere. But that is no very high 
certificate of character. They are men in 
a hurry to get rich, and impatient of the 
slow ways of ordinary industry. They 
are altogether: out of sympathy with the 
quiet pastoral ways and old-fashioned 
Puritan ideas of the people in the midst 
of whom they have dumped themselves 
down, and no one can expect any very 
happy amalgamation between them. More- 
over, most of them do not want to amalga- 
mate, but only to fill their sacks with gold 
and then come home to spend it. 

Now such a population as that is always 
very unsettling to any community. 
Happily in most instances in history 
these gold-diggers and the speculators 
who swarm about their rear have burst in 
upon states big and strong enough to 
absorb them or control them. Klondyke 
is no great danger to the great Western 
Republic. But if the United States con- 
sisted of only 30,000 farmers and their 
families, Klondyke would be an enormous 
danger to them, and the discovery of the 
gold-mines a national disaster. That is 
the condition of things in the Transvaal, 
and the Dutch farmers will do well to see 
to it that too much power be not absorbed 
by their gold-seeking visitors. 

These visitors, however, have put in a 
claim to the full rights of citizenship, just 
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as if they and their children meant to 
settle down in the Transvaal and help to 
build up its health and its’ wealth. The 
Transvaal has two chambers. The Uit- 
landers have all the while had a vote for 
the second chamber after two years’ resi- 
dence, and the right to sit in it after two 
years more—a much more sweeping privi- 
lege than any foreigner settling in England 
gets. But hitherto the Uitlander has not 
had a vote for the first. chamber (the more 
important of the two) under fourteen 
years’ residence. Let us remember that 
no foreigner and no. Englishman either 
ever acquires a vote for ows first chamber 
at all, though he have lived in the country 
five times fourteen years. However, the 
Transvaal Legislature has now passed an 
Act giving the Uitlander a vote for the first 
chamber after seven years’ residence. At 
one moment President Kruger offered to 
maké it five on certain conditions. We 
declined the conditions, and the offer fell 
throvgh. But the seven years’ franchise 
for the first chamber remains, with the two 
years’ franchise for the second. In England 
a foreigner can seldom obtain a vote for 
the second chamber under six years’ resi- 
dence, and for the first no citizen ever 
obtains a vote at all. 

Now the proposal is—and it finds very 
wide and enthusiastic favour —that we 
‘should send Englishmen to kill ag many 
of the Boers as may be needful, unless 
they at once reduce the seven years’ vote 
for the first chamber to five. A meeting 
‘was held in Manchester on Friday even- 
ing to question the propriety of this pro- 
posal, and hundreds of Englishmen 
howled at the principal speaker for half- 
an-hour before they would let him speak. 

That is a very crude and naked way of 
putting it; but it is the precise and un- 
garnished truth. It is quite arguable, of 
course, that the Uitlander ought to have 
his double vote in five years, or four, or 
three. It is quite arguable too that 
he ought not to have it for seven 
years, or ten, or twelve. There is no 
absolute principle at stake. It is all 
a matter of opinion, of expediency, of 
arrangement; and one would suppose 
that the people with the first right to an 
‘opinion would be that people who are 
invited to give the franchise to their some- 
what unwelcome visitors. We have often 
been a long time in England deciding 
whether certain classes ought or ought 
not to have the franchise at all; and we 
should certainly think it a little unrea- 
sonable if Germany threatened war unless 
we gave the German clerks in Water- 
street the British franchise two years 
sooner than we do. 

However, this appears to be the highest 
resource of British statesmanship, 
clamorously backed by a great mass of 
the British people—that we should pro- 
ceed to kill the Transvaal farmers if they 
do not give way at once—to shoot them 
with dum-dum bullets, to lay waste their 
fields, to destroy their food, to burn their 
‘homes, to leave their widows and children 
to starve, or perhaps—a kinder course— 
to shoot them too, to water their fields 
with blood, to cover the ground with a 
mash of scattered brains, in order that 
they may see that a five years’ franchise 
alone is in the true order of the universe 
of God. 

It is a crude way to put it. But I hate 
the word “ war.” - It has a martial ring 
about it, suggests flaring of trumpets, 
and flying of banners, and national pride, 


and triumph, and glory, whereas it really 
means just those sickening and ghastly 
things to which I have barely dared allude. 
And we, a Christian people, save the 
mark! dare to put forward this device as 
the means of settling this petty quarrel 
between a seven years’ and a five years’ 
franchise. 5 

And wicked as any war in a cause s0 
trumpery would be, there are circum- 
stances which would add tenfold to the 
wickedness of such a war as this and to 
the disasters that must flow from it. Side 
by side these two peoples—the foremost 
peoples for freedom in the history of the 
world—have built up that youthful and 
growing South African civilisation. Side 
by side English and Dutch have yoked 
the oxen, and ploughed the furrow, and 
taught the virgin soil to subserve the 
needs of man. They have lived together, 
traded together, toiled together, wedded 
together, spread over those broad provinces 
thousands of children who are blended of 
either -blood. Side by side they have 
reclaimed the country from the savage 
hordes which roamed its sun-swept_ table- 
lands—with frequent cruelty and crime, 
it is to be feared, against those same 
savages, sins which they have shared as 
they have shared their virtues—but still 
on the whole making for a higher life, for 
a civilisation, a Christianity, _ blended 
Dutch and English, which’ should be for 
the good of mankind at large. And now 
by this war you will drive the wedge 
clean through this civilisation. You will 
split it in twain with a loud noise. You 
will set Englishman against Dutchman, 
Dutchman against Englishman. You will 
divide families asunder. You will drive 
thousands who have been loyal to you, and 
would still be loyal to you if you .would 
let them, Dutchmen, under your rule in 
Cape Colony and Natal, into alienation 
and hostility, since they can no longer 
respect you or love you if they see you 
slaying their kin on the thin pretext. of 
this childish quarrel. And the great 
edifice which has been reared slowly and 
painfully—the great edifice of this 
Teutonic: South Africa—will be ruined 
and topple to its fall through the 
murderous vengeance of your state-craft. 

And the black hordes that flank your 
Colonies, who outnumber you even in 
many of your settlements, if they see the 
white men divided, slashing at each other’s 
breasts, how long will they refrain from 
rushing into the fray, and where will the 
slaughter and murder end ? 

So inconceivably petty is the alleged 
excuse for war compared to the colossal 
evil invoked, that it 1s absolutely impossi- 
ble not to believe that there is something 
more behind. No great and responsible 
state ever yet went deliberately to war 
for a cause so ridiculously inadequate. 
And for that something behind we have 
not far to seek. Mr. Rhodes and the 
Chartered Company and the South 
African League openly treat all South 
Africa simply as their happy hunting 
eround. They have compassed round the 
Transvaal and the Orange Free State with 
their own lands, where under the British 
flag they subject the natives to that cruel 
form of slavery known as compulsory 
apprenticeship. They are drawing 
enormous wealth from their undertakings, 
and statesmen and noblemen of high 
degree are among their shareholders at 
home. But the gold-fields of the Rand 
lie in the heart of the territory of the 


Boers. These devotees of Mammon will 
know no rest till they have laid their 
hands upon those mines. War is their 
means to an end. By one false move they 
showed their hand in the Jamieson. Raid. 
But the English people are swift to forget. 
Let them realise at least that behind the 
simple folk that are troubled at the 
grievances of the Uitlanders, behind the 
despatches of Colonial Secretaries, and 
the deliberations of Cabinets, is a per- 
sistent, relentless, wholly unscrupulous 
energy, pressing unceasingly for war, eager 
to entrap the Boers into any false moye, 
swift to suggest the worst interpretation 
of their every word and act, ingenious 
with all the ingenuity of insatiable greed 
to inveigle the British public into the war- 
temper, and so to set the scene that an 
enterprise of plunder and of rapine shall 
seem to be a crusade of justice. 

Only if this English people—salt of the 
earth, as it has been in many a ereat 
historic deed —have indeed lost its savour, 
will these brigands of the great world of 
politics, succeed in the stupendous crime 
to which they have set their hands, 
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THE TRANSVAAL QUESTION. 


Si1r,—The slanderous movement against 
the Transvaal on the part of trucu- 
lent Englishmen, both in South Africa 
and in England—a movement apparently 


following from the miserable Raid, 
but far more elaborately plotted— 
appears to me to be leading to 


the grossest act of national burglary 
which a. Christian people can commit. 
First, these bloodthirsty goldseekers bear 
false witness against. their neighbours, 
then having worked up the Jingo Press to 
fever heat, they fly from the land where 
they have prospered so luxuriantly, and 
whining about their little grievances, force 
this country into a most horrible civil war, 
certain to result in long-continued hatred 
and the disunion of the two races. 
The English and Dutch have each a noble 
history, both have a long-tried love of 
freedom and independence, and the first 
business of a patriotic Press should be to 
increase the friendliness between them, 
which has already brought inestimable 
benefits to all South Africa. 
R. Russex. 
Dunrozel, Haslemere, Surrey, Sept. 14. 


a 


Srr,—As a British citizen living ina 
country where everybody, chiefly from 
racial sympathies, favours the Boers, I 
have been brought to examine the ques- 
tion carefully for myself and have come 
to a very different conclusion. 

1. I may say that I am not a Con- 
servative, but an out-and-out Democrat. 
Still, as I am not a party man, and hate 
the party spirit, I endeavour to judge of 
each question on its own merits and on 
its connection with the general welfare of 
humanity, though the result may be siding 
pro tem. with a Conservative Government. 

2. I have been for years a member of 
the Peace Society and am an ardent and 
militantanti-militarist. But my common- 
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sense tells me—and unfortunately The 
Hague Conference has given fresh proof 
—that the abolition of war and the sub- 
stitution of arbitration are still distant 
ideals; and in present emergencies it is 
not always possible to act up _ to 
future ideals, however strenuously we may 
strive for their realisation. We are, 
alas! often obliged to take into account 
actual facts and necessities. 

Now it seems to me a fact that the 
great European nations are distinctly 
militarist and armed to the tecth ; and, 
under such circumstances, it also seems to 
me a political necessity that England 
should show herself ready and willing 
to fight when she thinks herself in the 
right. It is not the love of peace and, 
righteousness, nor the desire for arbitra- 
tion, nor the horror of bloodshed, that 
keeps the general-staffs of the Huropean 
armie3; from war: they would like war. 
And it must be disagreeable for officers, 
high and low, not to have an opportunity 
of putting all their science and experi- 
ments and long practice to effective use. 
What restrains them is simply the fear of 
one another. And just now with all the 
numerous causes of international conflict, 
a nation that was not feared would be in 
serious jeopardy, and especially a nation 
like Great Britain with so many colonies 
and dependencies. In this state of 
things, the resolute attitude of the British 
Government in the Fashoda incident did 
England far more good than any appeal 
to arbitration. And for the same reasons I 
should dread any measure in the Trans- 
vaal question which might be construed 
into a sign of weakness. It is true the 
Transvaal is a small country; but on the 
Continent we have heard and read enough 
about the victories of the Boers in the 
past, about the fear the English have of 
the Boers, and the likelihood of the Boers 
again beating the English, to know what 
interpretation would be put upon an in 
extremis appeal to arbitration on the part 
of the British Government. It would be 
a moral defeat, a serious loss of moral 
authority, and a great temptation to future 
encroachments upon England’s rights. 

I still hope that war may be averted; 
but for the interests of Great Britain, and, 
I think, of civilisation, and of future 
peace, it: must be averted by the sub- 
mission of the “Boers to. Hngland’s 
righteous claims and by a cessation of 
that tortuous diplomacy which has con- 
stantly been withdrawing with one hand 
what it offered with the other. 

3. Everybody seems to be agreed that 
the Uitlanders have very real and serious 
grievances ; I need, therefore, only point 
out that these grievances have been openly 
admitted by such different French papers 
as the Siecle and the Figaro. 

4, Still, it is said that the Hnoglish 
Government has no right to force new 
citizens upon a country that does not want 
them. ‘And it is asked what we should 
think of a foreign Government which pre- 
sumed to dictate to our Government the 
conditions under which strangers were to 
be received into British citizenship. 

But the cases are not at all parallel. 
The Transvaal is a new country, and in 
new countries it is the rule, and a very 
righteous rule—witness the United States 
of Americaeven at this day—that foreigners 
should be admitted into citizenship upon 
prompt and easy terms. In the British 
possessions of South Africa, the Boers are 
placed upon an equal footing with: the 
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In a 
new colony, the land, which, after all, has 
been taken from the natives, cannot belong 
entirely to the first colonists, unless they 
are able to occupy it fully and use it all to 
the greater profit of mankind; for the 


British. I say this is righteous. 


earth belongs to man. The Boers have 
shown themselves incapable of properly 
working the land they have taken, and 
especially of bringing to light-its mineral 
wealth ; and when others come and do it 
for them, and thus obtain an evident 
claim upon the country, they say: We 
are the masters here. We will make the 
laws that suit us and you will have nothing 
to do with the government of the country ; 
you will please to submit to whatever we, 
the minority, may decide. They say even : 
We will force you to defend against 
foreign attacks this country of which we 
will not allow you to become citizens. I 
say this is a criminal injustice which, as 
the majority of the victims of this in- 
justice are British, justifies British inter- 
ference—and an energetic interference, 


putting an end to patient but fruitless. 


negotiations and breaking down all false 
pretences. 

5. Some say that the Uitlanders are 
just gold-seekers or greedy capitalists and 
speculators, not worthy of all the trouble 
they are causing. My opinion is that 
mines ought always to be public and not 
private property. But perhaps that is 
another distant ideal. However, I do not 
see how it can be a despicable thing to 
extract gold, which in our present social 
organisation is an indispensable means of 
exchange ; and it seems to me that if any- 
body may be accused of being covetous 
and grasping, it is the Boer Government, 
which, according to the Committee of the 
French Stockholders in the Transvaal 
mines, draws fifty or sixty millions of 
francs from the mining companies under 
the form of monopolies, and direct or in- 
direct taxation. 

Ido not want to extend this letter to 
too great a length by speaking of the 
moral value of the Boers, of the Articles 
of their Constitution placing the Catholics 
and Jews under civil disabilities, forbid- 
ding the admission of a coloured man to 
thefranchise, of their cruelty to the Kaffirs. 
On July 14 last the State Attorney, Mr. 
Reitz, declared, in the Raad, that it was 
not a dishonourable thing to whip a 
Kaffir to death. These things might not 
be considered quite relevant, though they 
help to see which side is working for pro- 
gress and civilisation. 

I will just conclude by the translation 
of an extract from the Figaro, which 
cannot be regarded as biassed in favour of 
England. ‘The truth,” writes the cor- 
respondent of the paper, ‘is that Mr. 
Kruger abhors foreigners ; that this in- 
vincible feeling of hatred and suspicion 
has been the only spring of his politics 
during the last ten years ; and that he will 
grant nothing which is not extorted by 
force.” Jamus Hocarr. 

Brussels, Sept. 16. 


———$ © 0 O———— 


Str,—Mr. Hopps asserts very absolutely 
that the renunciation of British suzerainty 
over the Transvaal in 1884 “ is the clearest 
possible bit of history” ; but what is his 
authority for that? I suspect it is no- 
thing better than the sort of legend to 
that effect which appears to be current, 
whose origin is to be traced, I think, to a 
persistent and adroit advovacy of the kind 
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that consists in treating as admitted fact 
the strained conclusion you are aiming at. 
To such sophistry Mr. Hopps appears to 
have fallen a victim. If he will con- 
descend to look at the text of the two 
Conventions he will find they run as 
follows :— : 


The Convention of 1881 consists of 
a preamble whereby “complete _ self- 
government, subject to the suzerainty of 
Her Majesty” was “accorded to the 
inhabitants of the Transvaal Territory 
upon the following terms and conditions, 
and subject to the following reservations 
and limitations.” — 

Then follow Articles, numbered from 
1 to 33. 

The Convention of 1884 consists of a 
preamble which, after reciting that the 
Government of the Transvaal State had 
represented that the former Convention 
contained certain provisions which were 
inconvenient, and imposed burdens and 
obligations from which the said State was 
desirous to be relieved, and that certain 
boundaries fixed by the former Convention 
should be amended, goes on to declare 
that the following Articles of a new Con- 
vention should be substituted for the 
Articles embodied in the Convention of 
Aug. 3, 1881. 


Then follow the Articles, numbered 
from 1 to 20. 

Inasmuch as the Convention of 1884 
does not purport to supersede the Conven- 
tion of 188] as a whole, but only to sub- - 
stitute amended Articles for the Articles 
of 1881, I should have thought it perfectly 
clear as a matter of construction that the 
general status of suzerainty reserved by 
the preamble of 1881—whatever that may 
be, apart from matters particularly dealt 
with by the Articles—remains unaffected ; 
nor do I know of any valid authority to 
the contrary. 

Exposition of matters of this kind may 
seem out of place in your columns, but, 
inasmuch as dogmatic statements with 
regard to matters of historical fact like 
that which Mr. Hopps so rashly makes, 
would, doubtless, in the absence of 
any correction, be accepted as conclusive 
by many of your readers, I venture to ask 
you to insert this. : 

Gro. CaRsLAKE THOMPSON. 

Penarth, Sept. 18. 


——__—_¢e9———— 


WANTED, A PIANO. 


Siz,—I am writing to you in the hope 
that this letter will meet the eye of some 
friend of the London Domestic Mission 
who has a piano that he (or she) is willing 
to part with. There may be some house 
where the children are grown up and the 
“practice” piano is no longer used. Such 
an instrument would be of immense ser- 
vice to me at Bell-street. We have one 
piano in the large hall which we use for 
concerts, and often are obliged to move 
into other rooms for various purposes, 
which is bad for its constitution. 

We are in great need of a second piano 
to use for Mrs. Gray’s choir practice and 
singing class, and for our lads’ club, one 
that can be kept in an upstairs room. 

If any of your readers can help me in 
this way, and will write to me, I shall be 
very grateful. 

B. KinkMan Gray. 


People’s Hall, Bell-street, Hdgware- 


d road, N.W., Sept. 13. 


ee >" 
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THE GROWTH OF ENGLISH 
CHURCH ARCHITECTURE.— VI. 


(Conclusion.) 


- Tue decay of English architecture at 
the end of the sixteenth century and the 
decay of English literature at the begin- 
“ning of the seventeenth, werealike followed 
by a return to Greek and Roman models. 
Milton and Wren were both men of 


‘genius, and we may be thankful for the 


“production of “Paradise Lost” in the 


English tongue, and for St. Paul’s Cathe- 


‘dral on the banks of the Thames. But 
while the poet recognises his pre 
“sweetest Shakespeare fancy’s child” and 
“our sage and serious poet Spenser’’—the 
architect could find little t> admire in his 
English predecessors. Sir Christopher 
Wren admits, indeed, that there is in 
Gothic architecture “ something solid and 
oddly artificial after a sort. But then,” he 
~continues, “the universal and unreason- 
able thickness of the walls, clumsy but- 
tresses, towers, sharp-pointed arches, 
doors and other apertures without propor- 
tion; nonsensical insertions of various 
marbles impertinently placed ; turrets and 
“pinnacles thick set with mounkies and 
‘chimeras, and abundance of busy work, 


- aud other incongruities, dissipate and 


break the augles of the sight, and so con- 


- found it that one cannot consider it with 


any steadiness, where to begin or end; 
- taking off from that noble air of grandeur, 
bold and graceful manner, which the 
ancients had so well and judiciously esta- 
blished.” 

Till the end of the eighteenth century 
this contempt for pure English archi- 
tecture was almost universal. It is 
startling to think what might have been 
the result if, during that period, England 
had been as wealthy and the Church as 
-active. as in the nineteenth century. 
Hundreds of village churches, and pro- 
bably some even of the cathedrals, would 
doubtless have been contemptuously swept 


away to make room for new buildings in 


2? 


the “ ancient style.” Happily during that 
-period the buildings were for the most 
part left alone, out of sheer indifference. 

The study of them now is a source of 
unfailing interest and delight, though not 
without the difficulties and occasional dis- 
appointments and.even annoyance that are 
atterdant upon all scientific and historic 
study. It can only be properly approached 
in the first instance as.a matter of science 
rather than art. Before all things, ‘we 
must first try. to understand them, and 
not let the question of whether we like 
this or that to come into consideration at 
all. And when we understand them we 
shall find ourselyes brought through 
knowledge into intelligent sympathy, and 
our contemplation of them will arouse in 
us feelings of admiration and love, in 
which all questions of “ liking ”’-or “ dis- 
liking” this or that particular detail seem 
mere impertinence. 

There are the buildiags; and the ques- 
tion how and whea they. came there, and 
why they are built thus and thus, is a 


' matter for scientific and historical inquiry. 


In many cases there are historical records 
of their construction; and it is on these 
that the history of ibe development of 
English architecture is based. There are 
examples of each period and style, the 
date of which can be accurately ascer- 
tained from contemporary or almost 
contemporary records, sufficient amply 
to illustrate the whole development from 


the time of the Norman Conquest to the 


Reformation. Aud if, setting aside all 
conjecture and all buildings as to which 
we have no historical data, we were to 
arrauge drawings of various buildings or 
parts of buildings in order of date as 
known from. documentary evidence, it 
would be clear at once to the most casual 
observer that there was an_ orderly 
development of construction and artistic 
form. Various attempts were made in the 
latter part of the eighteenth century and 
early in. the nineteenth to account for, 
classify, and name, the various styles. 

In the year 1818 Thomas Rickman, who 
was at that time an Insurance broker’s 
clerk in Liverpool, of forty-two years of 
age, published “ An Attempt to Discrimi- 
nate the Styles of Architecture in England 
from the Conquest to the Reformation.” 
Rickman had received no training of 
architecture whatever; but an interest in 
English churches, and appreciation in 
their beauty, led him on to an ex- 
amination of them as time and oppor- 
tunity allowed, and he is said to have 
personally studied as many as_ three 
thousand ecclesiastical buildings. 

His attempt to distinguish the styles 
led him to the classification under four 
heads of Norman, Early English, Deco- 
rated, and Perpendicular—a classification 
aud nomenclature which has not yet been 
superseded, and is not likely to be. 

« Notwithstanding the numerous works 
which have appeared in the last five or 
six years,” says Parker, editing Rickman 
in 1848, ‘itis surprising to observe how 
very little real information has been added 
to that which Mr. Rickman collected and 
digested. The general accuracy of his 
observations, and the acuteness with which 
he made use of the facts he had collected, 
are really quite wonderful, considering 
that he was the first to examine the 
ground, and may be said to have invented 
a new science.’ 

Parker and others, however, have made 
considerable additions to our information, 
and he improved somewhat upon Rick- 
man’s chronology in the division of 
the four styles. They fall, in any case 
roughly, in the four centuries, so that it is 
fairly correct t6 speak of them as twelfth, 
thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth cen- 
tury architecture respectively. Parker’s 
division is as follows :— 

Norman: 1066, Norman Conquest— 
1189, death of Henry II. 

Early English : 1189, Richard I.—1272, 
death of Henry III. 

Decorated: 1272, Edward I.— 1377, 
death of Edward III. 

Perpendicular: 1377, Richard Lf.—154/7, 
death of Henry VIII. 

These may easily be remembered by the 
four centuries, bearing in mind that each 
“architectural century” begins earlier 
than the chronological century. 

As in all cases of scientific or historical 
investigation, there is often a considerable 
amount of uncertainty as to facts when 
we coine to details and particular examples. 
For some time after the discovery of the 
Saxon church at Bradford there was a 
considerable amount of discussion upon 
the question whether it really was an old 
Saxon church at all, and it is still a 
question whether it should be assigned to 
the eighth century or the tenth. Many 
buildings have been so much altered, and 
their real character and history so much 
obscured by injudicious “restoration,” 
that it is difficult to say what they were 


originally. And it must always be borne 
in mind that some of our noblest buildings 
were, aS we may almost say, alive and 
growing through the whole period from 
the end of the eleventh to the middle of 
the sixteenth century. 

The English builders tied themselves to 
nd unalterable plans. Each generation 
built in its own way. An Harly English 
west front was built on to the Norman 
cathedral at Peterborough; an Harly 
English chancel is substituted for the’ 
Norman of Durham; at Carlisle from a 
Norman nave and transepts we enter an 
Early English choir, and are confronted 
by a majestic Decorated east window 5 ab 
Wells the building grew from the east 
end, built in the period of transition from 
Norman to Early English, to the west end 
which is pure Harly English, but the 
towers are Perpendicular; at York we 
have Harly English transepts, Decorated 
naye and west window, Perpendicular east 
window and western towers. In some of 
the comparatively small buildings, ex- 
amples may be found of every period—as, 
for instance, in Wimborne Minster, in 
Dorsetshire, whzre the central portion is 
Norman, the choir Early English, the 
transepts Decorated, and the western part 
of the nave Perpendicular. : 

In England, then, building, as a purely 
native art, lived and grew through more 
than four centuries, and the churches grew 
with it. Nor was all this a thing apart 
from the national life and civilisation, and 
the growth of knowledge, art, and litera- 
ture. The massive Norman belongs to 
the period of conquest and military settle- 
ment; the Harly English to the time of 
peace and scholarship that followed; the 
more elaborate Decorated to the age of 
chivalry and poetry, the reigns of the 
Edwards and the days of Chaucer and 
Gower; the Perpendicular to the latest 
days of the unreformed Catholic Church 
in England, with all its wealth and luxury. 
The history of architecture is part of the 
history of the nation. E. H. Jones. 


} 


AN. IDEAL WEEK FOR lé6s. 


Sucw was the offer of the Co-operative 
Holidays Association to any who should 
follow. out the programme of the new 
Holiday Centre at the remote little village 
of Keld, in Swaledale; Yorkshire. To 
those accustomed to prices and doings at 
the usual crowded resorts of the British 
holiday- maker, this seems rather a “large 
order,” and at an impossibly small cost, 
Yet I am sure that all of the many hun- 
dreds who went to Keld last August 
agrea that the above promise was more 
than fulfiled. 

For some of us, sooner or later, are find- 
ing out that, after all, the best things in a 
holiday, as in life generally, are those which 
cost least or cannot pe bought for money. 
Simplicity of living; pure physical en- 
joyment of bieaehing clean, strong air, of 

bathing iu cool, clear water, of eating buge 
fanches out of ‘doors, of rambling, olin be 
ing and resting in spaciousness and loyeli- 
ness; the jog to the intellect from bright 
*field-talks ” and touch with the different 
minds of fellow-travellers ; spiritual com- 
munion with 
‘<The Presences of Nature in the sky 

And on theearth! Ye visions of the hills ! 

And Souls of Lonely Places! ”’ 


“the doing one’s heart good” in mutual 
helpfulness of semi-camp-life, and sympa- 
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thetic or forbearing intercourse with 
friends and comrades; yes, the feel of real 
practical personal religion which should 
surely, even among the fun and frolic, be 
at the back ‘of any holiday worthy of the 
name, 

‘¢ A virtue by which pleasure is enhanced, 
That penetrates, enables us to mount 
When higbe more high, and lifts us up when 

fallen’ 

all these blessings we enjoyed in largest 

measure at Keld. © 

Picture us on a Saturday afternoon 
arriving at the tiny railway-station of 
“Hawes, focussing from various parts of 
England, chiefly from among the mills 
and ‘collieries of Lancashire and York- 
shire, a party sixty strong, mostly men, 
with a sprinkling of women, including a 
few sweethearts. Then began a ten-mile 
walk with wonderfully alluring views of 
the Pennine Range and Wensley Dale, and 
at about 6.0 we dropped into Swaledale 
over the Buttertubs Pass with its weird 

‘limestone chasms. 

Keld is a wee hamlet of grey stone cot- 
tages perched ‘‘no-how and anyhow” 
‘among millstone-grit rocks just above the 
bed of the Swale, where its cliffs are most 
diversified with mountain-ash and tumbling 
waterfalls. There are no streets, only 
cobblestone gangways up and down, and 
the absence of thoroughfare in the ordi- 
nary sense of the term is not compensated 
for by the one central space of the village, 

~ealled by our holiday-folk, with poetic 
‘licence, “ The City Square.” This rendez- 
vous hardly gave room for our cyclists to 
‘turn machines round, or for.our people to 
hang bathing-gowns and teacloths on its 
railings. It just allowed wall space for a 
tiny Congregational chapel and manse 
under one roof (the latter our holiday 
headquarters), for the Keld schoolroom 
(our resort for evening sing-song), and for 
the Keld Literary Institute (our reading, 
‘writing, and mess room). 

We slept in the cottages, and were ex- 
pected to do our own chambermaid work. 
“I thought Keld began well,” said my 
room- mate, “when on Sunday morning 
early I filled. my bedroom jug at the vil- 
lage pipe in my. dressing-gown and 
slippers.” J thought Keld began well, 
when later on the same Sabbath morn I 
spied our Local Secretary and leader for the 
week (headmaster of a large public school) 
sitting in the manse garden on an inverted 
_wash-basket, helping two women to pare 
potatoes, No wonder his eloquent appeal 
at our morning open-air service, to tune our 
lives to the Christ-Life, had the ring of 
actual experience in it. 

On Sunday afternoon, and again on 
Wednesday, we had tea by the Swale, with 
a merry washing-up of the tea-things in the 
river, while we ladies wiped for the bare- 
legeed orderlies. 

At 7.30 on Monday morning, and every 
day for the rest of the week, our jovial 
lecturer sounded a bugle to summon the 
bathers, a bit of picturesque ““campiness ”’ 
of his own, which did not meet with the 
gratitude it deserved from the sleepy folk 
who did not bathe. The men tramped to 
a waterfall above Keld; we ladies to 
another fall below. Ah! the sweet early 
moruing air, and the sun struggling over 
the misty heather, and the distant ery of 
the plover, and the fresh feel of the half- 
sun-warmed water and mossy rocks! 
Breakfast 8.30 prompt, then chores till ten 
(no lack of volunteers for orderlies). Then 
a start for the day’s expeditioa with knap- 


sacks on the backs of some eight or ten 
stalwarts. Lunch at some beck or tarn, 
tea at a cottage, frequent rests by the 
way for song. (We were a musical 
company and could start off almost 
any chorus from the “ Hallelujah” 
to the latest comic). We sat to listen to 
a chat on rocks or plants by our lecturer, 
when we had our inquiries answered, or 
proudly showed our finds of fossils in the 
carboniferous limestone, or of butterwort 
and sundew in the bogs, or lucky bits of 
white heather among the billowy seas of 
purple ling. Each ramble had some new 
goal: cheery little Muker recovering 
itself from recent flood; Rogan’s seat, 
over 2,000 ft. above sea-level among far- 
reaching moor and moss that seemed like 
the roof of the world; Swinnergill Kirk, a 
maze of underground caverns, where in 
days of persecution hunted-down dis- 
senters had sought a temple not made 
with hands ; Red Gulch, aspot that ought 
to have a romance, and so we made one, 
which grew in wonder and fearsomeness 
at each recurring visit of Co-operative 
Holiday-makers. These and other-places 
we visited, always turning up again in the 
City Square at 6.0, when the big school- 
bell rang out for welcome dinner. 

The time ’twixt dinner and _ refresh- 

meats at 8.30 was spent in vain attempts 
to take the midges philosophically. 
. But Keld, barring midges, was very 
good to us. Old J—— A—— played to us 
his ring o’ bells, and harmonium, and 
marvellous harmonicon constructed by 
himself out of flagstones from the river- 
bed. The Keld mothers always had kettle 
boiling for a second afternoon-tea, and 
spared milk for these little parties in their 
wooden-raftered kitchens with no thought 
of payment—“so innercent loike,” as a 
Bolton man remarked. Mrs. B—— kept 
for us her best Swaledale cheese and 
charged nothing extra when a laddy’s bed 
leg came through her - floor. All the 
inhabitants were long-suffering at our 
pranks (politely called “village brawls”) 
and at our turning into bed on moonlight 
nights long after the usual good-night 
time of Keld. Finally, the village brass 
band serenaded us during supper on the 
farewell Friday night. 

And we tried to be good to Keld. We 
fed its fowls, and dogs, and babies on our 


scraps. We swept its City Square. We 
passed on our newspapers, a London 
“Daily” being a ten days’ wonder to 


those remote dalesmen. We crowded half 
the village into our nightly “ sing-song.”’ 
We sang our usual Friday evening “ Auld 
Lang Syne” under the blue vaults of 
heaven in one huge circle of hearty fellow- 
ship with Keld. 

A strong proof that the influences of 
Keld holidaying reached the best part of 
our nature lies in the fact that we had a 
record collection for the Fresh Air Fund, 
which the Co-operative Holidays Associa- 
tion always distributes in our large towns 
for Children’s Country Holidays. Some 
of us could ill spare the coppers that were 
thrown lavishly to the Fresh Air und 
song, the Fresh Air Fund crossing- 
sweeper, or were put in the Children’s Box 
for the privilege of having our shoes 
cleaned by the boot- blacking brigade, or 
for having our chins manipulated by the 
shaving- department, presided over by the 
lecturer, an embryo surgeon, “2d. a 
victim, undertaking included.” Yet we 
beat the average collection at the 31s. 6d. 
centres of the Co-operative Holidays Asso- 


Ciation, where, conventionality often 
absorbs the cash selfishly, and checks the 
feeling that “The best things any mortal 
hath (including holidays) are those 
which every mortal shares.” 

“Proper ! Champion !” was flung freely 
about by enthusiastic lad and lass during 
this Yorkshire holiday. ‘I never felt 
fresher and gladder to return to the 
machine-side of life,” writes the busy 
schoolmaster. Best tribute of all comes 
from a burly Yorkshireman, who returned 
cheered to face anxious sickness at home, 
and could find no other words to utter his 
sense of grateful refreshment than ‘I feel 
Keldish.” Assuredly his had been ‘“‘ An 
Ideal Week for 16s.,” one of those 


‘“Spots of time 
That with distinct pre-eminence retain 
A renovating virtue whence depressed 
_ In trivial occupations, and the round 
Of daily intercourse our minds 
Are nourished, and invisibly repaired.’’ 
Emity H. Siru. 


N.B.—Information concerning the holi- 
days arranged by the Co-operative Holi- 
days Association (in connection with the 
National Home Reading Union) at the 
permanent Guest-Houses at Whitby and 
on the Gairloch and at other centres may 
be obtained by sending a stamped envelope 
tothe General Secretary, Mr. T. A. Leonard, 
Abbey House, Whitby. The Keld or some 
similar holiday will be repeated next year. 


THE LAW OF LIBERTY.* 


“So speak ye, and so do, as they that shall 
be judged by the law of liberty.’—James 
Wn boss 

Tur law-of liberty is broad in spirit 
but is at the same time restrictive in its 
nature, for unless it defined certain limits 
it could not be called a law. 

Even in liberty, then, there is law, which 
none cau evade or violate without evil 
consequences, self-degradation, and loss of 
moral power. 

Liberty is a privilege which, — 
tunately for the peace and happiness of 
men, is too frequently abused ; and which 
carried beyond certain limits becomes 
license, developing into a most perilous 
pursuit of individual aims and ends. 
When it thus degenerates (for liberty is 
limited by its law to the lines of reason, 
justice, and truth), no presumption or 
folly is impossible, and the most flagrant 
cases of injustice, tyranny, and oppression 
have been witnessed under the cloak of 
this greatest of privileges. 

Liberty stands related solely and exclu- 
sively to truth, to whatsoever is just and 
right, to all that is morally sound and 
pure. It has nothing to do with false- 
hood, injustice, fraud or wrong in any 
form or degree. So, then, no man is at 
liberty to speak falsely, to live d'shonestly, 
or to violate the promptings of his con- 
science. 

The divine law of liberty says no to all 
these things; it sanctions only that which 
is in harmony with the will of our 
Heavenly Father. It is permissive only 
in that respect. The jurisdiction of 
liberty is commensurate with the realm of 
conscience and moral order, and when a 
man claims the liberty to do that of which 
his conscience disapproves, he shows him- 
self unfit for the exercise of the privilege 


* From asermon preached at Shepton Mallet 
by the Rev, Lindsey T. Badcock. 
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which the birthright of freedcm confers | I will show youa man who is scarcely to 
upon him. : : be trusted with any responsibility in any 
We are all judged by this law; we | walk of life. 
each stand. related to interests. which are What can we think of a man who 
interwoven with its observance, and we | trifles with his own deep thoughts because 
risk, if we do not destroy, those interests, | perchance he sees worldly advantages in 
when we cease to conform to it. We] their concealment? Will he, false to him- 
possess the liberty to practise what is | self, be true to others? He only obeys 
right, but not what is wrong. Beyond | the law of liberty who implicitly submits 
this the law of liberty ceases to be our| to that which he deeply venerates, who 
guide, and then we are lawless. takes part, offensive and defensive, with 
the just and holy against the encroach- 


Now it is in no narrow spirit that we 
wish to say something concerning the | ments of evil, who feels his self-denial to 
be his privilege, not his loss. Such a one 


nature of fidelity to conscience and the 
is free because he is fettered by no power 


sacred duty of being true to our con- 
victions. A man may believe what he| which he feels to be wrong. What we 
pleases, but he is bound in all honesty to | are convinced is true, should be held by 
profess what he believes, to be fa:thful to | us a sacred trust, to advocate, to confess 
his thoughts. It is the duty of every man | before men, and to defend with energy 
to form definite religious opinions, and to | and ardour. Our beliefs and opinions can 
boldly and faithfully uphold them, and he | make but little difference to God, but 
they make an immense difference to us, 


has no right to pretend to the profession ‘ 
for no excuse will avail when we are 


of others. When he has discovered the ; 
faith which suits him best, he owes that | brought to face the conscience to which 
we have been unfaithful. While then we 


faith the duty of a manly avowal and sup- le 
port, devoting both body and mind to its | are studious to respect the religious con- 
interests. victions of others, we must be true to our 
We know it is said that belief is not the |own. We have a line of duty which we 
essential thing, and that a good life is of | must follow in the simple consciousness 
infinitely greater moment than a correct | that there alone can we serve God, or 
opinion; but it should be remembered | belong to the kingdom of His righteous- 
that although the creed that a man holds | ness. 
is not everything, a good life really in- So speak ye then, and so do, as they 
cludes fidelity all round to every relation | that shall be judged by the law of liberty. 
in which we stand; and I ask whether 
that is a good life which has in it an ele- 
ment of falseness; and whether anyone 
can be said to lead a good life who is not 
true to his convictions. ‘He cannot be 
wrong,” says the poet, ‘whose life is in 
the right.” But still, is the life right in 
which any part is untrue? And it seems 
to me that far too much has been care- 
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lessly said sometimes as to the relative | man. By K. M. Warren. 33. 6d. 
value of life and creed, so that persons of (Fisher Unwin.) 
a certain stamp have been encouraged to| ) germons for Children. By the late 
hold their opinions lightly and to slight | Thomas Sadler, Ph.D. 3s. 6d. (Clarke 
the duties they involve. and Co.) ‘ 

Our forefathers held it to be an essen- aq 
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Our Faith, By W. G. Tarrant, B.A. 
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Laurel Leaves. By Robert Wilson. 5s. 
(Constable.) . 

William F. Moulton. By W. Fiddian 
Moulton. 7s. 6d. (Isbister.) 

Review of Reviews, Woman at Home, 
English Illustrated. 


integrity in such matters and to suffer, if 
need be, for truth and conscience sake. 
It is nothing less than a disaster that 
men should be induced by soft phrases to 
think that it is perfectly immaterial if 
they believe one thing or another. No man 
can take such a loose course without dis- 
tinct loss to his soul, a breach of moral 
rectitude, and the violation of the law of 
liberty. 

A good life is to be found in associa- 
tion with every sect and creed. And what 
we believe is perhaps of less vital conse- 
quence than our fidelity to what we be- 
lieve. But if anyone thinks he can join 
any sect, or profess any creed, in spite of 
his owninmost convictions, he has loosened 
the armour of his righteousness and is 
going from the Kingdom of God. For if 
that inner consciousness of right be falsely 
dealt with, the moral perception of the 
individual is warped; and inconsistency 
in one respect may be followed by the same 
variation in other matters. What reason 
have we to expect stability in other affairs, 
from one having no stability in religion? A 
man unfaithful in religion is likely to be 
unfaithful in secular affairs. He has a 
weakness of moral balance which tends to 
make him unreliable. Show me aman 
who is shifty, who screens his license 


Tue appreciation of different phases of 
religion in the past must make us under- 
stand better those forms of religion 
about us from which we are compelled to 
dissent. It teaches that somewhat 
difficult lesson—to be tolerant toward 
intolerance. There is something irritating 
in the arrogant claims of certain forms of 
orthodoxy. The remedy for this irritation 
is to learn to look at each form of 
orthodoxy, not merely as it now is, but as 
it first arose. We shall generally dis- 
cover that even what is now au obstacle to 
progress originally arose in response to a 
real human need.—Samuel M. Crothers. 


To CorrusponpEnts.—Letters, <&c., 


received from the following :—A. J. M.; 
behind the sacred names of liberty, con-|C. R.; H.R.; H.T.; W. S.; C. A. H.; 
cealing his real belief from the world by PS HR. L.A BO 5. 0.3 BLK. G.; 
pretending to pass for something else, and! R. B. D.; J. F.; R. T.H.; J.S.P.; RB. H. 
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[Notices and Reports for this Department should 
be as brief as possible, and be sent in by Thursday 
Morning.] 

° ——¢o— 


Banbury.—Special harvest services were held on 
Sept. 10, the Rev. H. Hill officiating. There was a 
good congregation at the evening service. 

Birkenhead.—The bazaar towards the fund for 
the new school buildings, which it was proposed to 
hold in December, has, owing to the proximity of 
similar engagements on the part of neighbouring 
churches, been postponed to March. Further 
particulars will appear later on in thase columns. 
Meantime communications will be gladly received 
by the secretaries—Miss .Willmer, Lorne-road ; 
Richard Robinson, Prenton-hill ; and E. Wallace, 
313, Claughton-road, all Birkenhead. 

Blackley.—The Harvest Festival Services were 
held on Sunday last, and were conducted by the 
Rev. C. Roper in the morning, and by the Rev. W. 
Holmsbaw in the evening. ‘In the afternoon Gaul’s 
“Ruth” was rendered by the choir. The services 
were well attended, and the collections amounted 
to £14. 

Bolton: Bank-street.—Harvest services were 
held on Sunday, the Rev. C. J. Stre2t preaching in 
the morning, and the Rev. N. Anderton in the 
evening. In the afteraoon the Cantata, “The 
Golden Sheaf,” was given. The collections 
amceunted to over £32. 

Brighton.—A committee has been formed to 
raise a testimonial fund for the Rey. Alfred Hod, 
wko, after a long and fruitful ministry, has been 
obliged to retire on account of impaired health. 
Councillor Wilson is chairman of the committee, 
Miss E. L. Boys, 59, Grand Parade, is secretary, 
and Mr. J. Johnson, Union Bank, is treasurer of 
the movement, which is not confined to sympathisers 
in Brighton. The Brightos Herald publishes a 
warmly appreciat ve notice of Mr. Hood’s labours 
in that town, and we are sure that there are many 
in our congregations who, if only through his 
writings, know something of Mr. Hood's sterling 
worth as a man and as a teacher, and who will 
desire to associate themselves with the effort to 
cheer him with thanks and good wishes aud some- 
thing more. 

Burton-on Trent.—In the opening of the year 
Unitarian services were held on Sunday afternoons 
in the Masonic Hall, conducted by the Rev. J. 
Birks, F.G.S., of Derby, at the instance of the 
North Midland Presbyterian and Unitarian Associa- 
tion. During the summer the services were sus- 
pended. Last Sunday evening they were resumed 
in the Town Hall, and are to be continued every 
Sunday evening at the same time and place, with 
religious conferences in the morning, a Sunday- 
school to be established soon as practicable. The 
preacher was the Rev. J. Birk», of Derby, who took 
for his text Isiah }xiii. 16, and had a most attentive 
and interested congregation of from sixty to seventy 
people. The musical arrangements were under thé 
direction of Mre. T. W. S. Hull, of Derby, and gave 
every satisfaction. 


Chatham.—0Oa Sunday last the Harvest Thinks- 
giving was held. There were large congregations, 
especially in the evening, when the church was 
overcrowded. At the conciusiou of each service 
s'gaatures were obtainel for a memorial, express- 
ing sympathy with Mme. Dreyfus. 

Chichester.—Harvest thanksgiviig  servic2s 
were held on Sunday last. Sermons by the Rev, 
C. A, Hoddinott. Iu the evening the chapel was 
filled, and the offertories exceeded those of former 
years. : 

Cifton —A large congregation assemb'ed at 
Oakfield Road Church on Sunday night, where the 
Rev. Dr. Warschauer was announced to preach ou 
“The Dreyfus Verdict.” The preacher began by 
comparing the Rennes trial with that of Christ 
before Pilate. Though the course cf the trial 
had left little hope of a favourable issue, yet 
when the verdit ecame known, a moan 
of despair broke out ~in every part of the 
world—a moan which swelled into a cry of 
baffled rage and execration. France had had her 
last opportunity of being reinstated in the comity 
of nations, and, having cynically rejected it, had 
made herself an outcast. The crime was one for 
which the whcle nation was responsible, fo. with- 
out a corrupt public opinion to rely on, the Court 
martial would not have dared to pass its iniquitous 
verd ct—which had, moreover, been received 
throughout France with “calm” and “satisfac: 
tion.’ He hoped Englishmen would not make 
themselves accessories after the fact by visiting the 
proposed Paris Exhibition ; he hoped above all the 
victim would not accept the insult of a pardon 
now talked of—it was justice, not pardon, that was 
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his due. At the close of the service a telegram of 
sympathy was despatched to the prisoner at 
Rennes, a copy being likewise telegraphically 
transmitted to his wife. 

Dover.—This Jast week our town has been. en 
fete on the occasion of the visit of the British Asso- 
ciation, Oa Sunday, Sept. 17, we held our harvest 
festival, when our church was tastefully decorated 
by members of the congregation. The Rey, x. 
Burrows preached morning and evening, his sub- 
jects being : ‘The Conflict of Science with Mytho- 
logy”? and “Some Contributions of Science to 
Theology.” On Sept. 10 a presentation of six 
volumes of the “Bible for Young Pevcple”’ was 
made to Miss L. Smith, in recognition of her earnest 
work in connection with the Sunday-schoo), and on 
the occasion of her leaving the town. . 

Edinburgh. — The Rev. R. B, Drummond, 
preaching in St. Mark’s Chapel last Sunday on 
“L’Affaire Dreyfus,” said:—“ As to the verdict 
itself, indeed, now that time has been given us to 
reflect upon it, we could almost afford to treat it 
lightly—-as something merely formal, disgraceful 
indeed to its suthors, but having no force or 
validity whatever ; fer this verdict cannot stand. 
Assuredly some way will be found of quashing a 
sentence so directly in the teeth of the evidence, so 
manifestly. dictated by invincible prejudice and sub- 
servience t> official authority. What are the com- 
pensations? In the first place, this cruel persecu- 
tion, disgracing the closing years of the century, 
has it not produced one of the noblest examples of 
heroism that history has to show? Talk of 
Plutarch’s heroes, of the religious martyrs of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries! This 
obscure French captain will take a high place 
among them all; the name of Dreyfus. will be 
handed down to future ages as that of the greatest 
martyr hero of the present century. But the most 
satisfactory thing of all is the universal feeling of 
indignation—the common sense of an outrage com- 
mitted upon all that is most precious in human life 
—that has been called forth from men of every 
class and every nation—not certainly excepting 
France herself, that better France which we all 
know exists, and which, though in the first 
moments of unreason it has run into some not un- 
natural extravagances, lives to prove that the 
sense of justice is alive and vigorous in the great 
heart of humanity.” Mr. Drummond then entered 
on a detailed notice of the “affaire,” giving full 
credit to Colorel Picquart and M. Zola for their 
noble and self-sacrificing efforts in the cause of 
justice and innocence, 


General Baptist Assembly. — The 246tb 
annual meeting of this Assembly took place on 
Monday and Tuesday at Portsmouth. Our report 
of the proceedings is unavoidably deferred till next 
issue. 

Guildford.—The Daily Chronicle letter of sym- 
pathy to Madame Dreyfus was laid before the 
members of this congregation for signature last 
Sunday. 


Horwich.—The members of the congregation 
have set themselves. to raise a sum of £1,000 for 
the purpose of redeeming the ground rents, which 
amount to close upon £30 a year, and to form an 
independent fund, When this is accomplished 
they will be in a position to require less aid from 
the funds of the North and East Lancashire Mis- 
sion Committee than is the case at present. They 
have recently found a most generous helper in Mrs. 
Samuel Fielden, of Todmorden, who has contributed 
£100 to the fund. Towards the attainment of the 
end in view it was decided some months ago to 
hold a grand bazaar eatly in November, It is 
hoped thatasum of not less than £500 will be 
realised at the bazaar. The officers of the Mission 
Committee have given a hearty recommendation 
to an appeal for help which has been issued. Evi- 
dences of a generous support from without are not 
wanting. Ladies in different centres have con- 
sented to receive parcels for the bazaar and to 
further its interests a3 best they can. Bolton will 
be represented by a Bank-street Chapel stail, 

Liwynrhydow'en.— Although there has been no 
regular ministry here for the past three years, the 
pulpit has been unfailingly supplied by friends. 
The new “ Marriage Act, 1898,’ has been adopted, 
a registrar has been appointed, and other condi- 
tions complied with. About 200 children and 
friends attended a picnic held recently, the hosts 
being Captain Davies, Rhydowenfach, and Miss 
Jones, Newgate. On the 10th inst, twenty-six 
members, all adults, were edded to the chureb, 
Mr. E. O, Jenkins, who has preached on the past 
few Sundays, receiving them with an impressive 
address. 

London : Bermondsey.—Harvest Thanksgiving 
Services were held on Sunday last. Thanks to the 
generosity of friends, the decorations were as 
excellent as usual, Many parents and Sunday 


scholars were present at the evening service, which 
was of a highly encouraging character, The 
services were conducted by Mr. Rylett.- 

Mansfield.— On Sunday evening the Rev. H. S. 
Perris preached on the subject. of the troubles in 
the Transvaal. He strongly deprecated the policy 
of armed intervention, still more a policy of 
aggrandisement. With The Hague. Conference 
freshly in mind, it was deplorable that so many 
people apparently were abandoning counsels of 
moderaticn. The victory of battle would bring 
untold evils in its train, and he besought: his 
hearers to use their power as citizens to influence 
the Government in favour of peaceful negotia- 
tions, 

Nottingham.—On the 13th a soirée was held in 
the High Pavement School-room to bid farewell to 
the Rev. W. E. Addis, M.A., and Mra, Addis. Mr. 
Addis resigned his charge in June last on his 
appointment to the chair of Old Testament lan- 
guage and literature at Manchester College, Oxford, 
There was a very large attendance of members 
and friends of the congregation. The chair was 
taken by Mr. J. C. Warren (senior warden), and 
amoug those also present, in addition to Mr. and 
Mrs. Addis, were Messrs. W. Clark and H. A. 
Dowson (wardens), the Rev. W. Lindsay (Christ 
Church), Messrs. G. R. Cowen, B. Dowson, Jesse 
Hind, J.P., E. Smitb, J. Warren, J. T. Perry, F. 
Perry, R. A. Keating, B. Stiebel, S. Bourne, J. 
R. Evans, W. Hugh, G. Bryan, W. Goddard, R. 
F. Hardy, and J. W. Wright. Letters of apology 
for absence were read from Alderman GQold- 
schmidt and Mr. Henry Jacoby. Mr. Warren, 
on behalf of the congregation, expressed to Mr. 
and Mrs. Addis the great regret felt at their 
departure, and the sincere affection and esteem in 
which they were held. He thanked Mr. Addis 
for his efforts for their welfare and for the kind- 
nes, friendship, and sympathy he had shown 
them, and assured him of their warm good wishes 
for the future welfare and happinezs of himself 
and his family in their new home at Oxford. In 
conclusion, he asked Mr, Addis’s. acceptance of a 
dining-room clock and a cheque for one hundred 
guineas, and presented Mrs, Addis with a token of 
the congregation’s regard. In reply, Mr. Addis 
said that ‘they would not expect him to say all 
he felt, but he must thavk them in his wife 
and children’s names, as well as his own, for 
their gifts and for the affection which he was 
sure they carried away with theri. In looking 
forward, Mr. Warren had spoken of the attractions 
of the new life that was before them. They hoped 
that it might be a bright and honourable one, but 
it must not be supposed that they failed to recog- 
nise the attractions of Nottingham or to carry a 
sense of those attractions with them. He was 
leaving Nottingham under a sense of duty, coming 
to the conclusion it was for the best, It was net 
all pleasure to him in any way, and when he-made 
up his mind to go he had no idea he should feel 
the parting so deeply as at that moment. When 
he came among them he felt, though not an old 
man, that he could not easily make new friend- 
ships. He was mistaken, and he had made friendships 
which he and his family would long cherish, 15 was 
a very difficult task to say good-bye. He was very 
sorry to part from them, and from none more than 
their friends, Mr. Lindsay and Mr. Maley, than 
whom no congregations ever p ssessed better 
ministers. When a man went, whether by death 
or removal, he perhaps should be judged, not so 
much by what he had accomplished as by what, in 
his best moments, he would fain have done. He 
left them’ in the confidence that they should-always 
have this judgment of charity at their hands, and 
that they would all live in kindly and affectionate 
remembrance. 

Stannington.—On Sunday harvest services were 
held, the preacher being the Rev. Iden Payne. 
Notwithstanding the unfavourable state of the 
weather there was a large congregaticn in the 
afternoon, while in the evening every seat was 
occupied, On Monday evening a service of song, 
entitled “Farmer Forest's Thanksgiving,” was 
rendered, and again there was a very good 
attendance, 

Tavistock.—Harvest services were held last 
Sunday. The Rey. John Barron preached morning 
and evening. In the evening the church was well 
filled, : 


Todmorden.—The Jast monthly religious servic» 
for the policemen of the district was conducted by 
our minister, the Rev. A. W. Fox, M.A. Oa Sunday 
last the harvest festival services were helJ. The 
resident minister preached three appropriate and 
eloquent sermons, the one in the afternoon being 
specially addressed to the children, The choir gave 
spec al music, and good congregations assembled at 
all the services. Gifts of grapes and flowers were 
forwarded to the sick and iafirm at the close of the 


evening service. The collections, together with the 
gum realised at a aale of vegetables, &c,, on Monday 
night, amounted to £25, 


-Mew do not respond to music unless 
they have the musical sense. The moment 
asoul is in tune with the heavenly har- 
monies, that soul vibrates in unison with 
them, easily believes that the universe is 
a vast symphony, and becomes not only a 
sharer, but an interpreter and utterer of 
songs that seem worthy of angels.— 
C. G. Ames. 
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Bermondsey, Fort-road, Upper Grange-road, 11 a.m, 
and 7 p.mM., Rev. Hanoy RYLErT. : 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
Harvest Services, 11 4.mM. and 7 p.m., Children’s 
Service of Praise at 3 o’clock, Rev. FREDERIC 
ALLEN. 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 
11 a.M. and 7 P.M, : 

Croydon, lree Christian Church, Wellesley-rd., West 
Croydon,114.m.and7v.m., Rey. J. Pace Horrs, 

Deptford, Alliance Hull, Albury-street, 6.30 p.m, 
Rev. A. J. Marcaant. No Morning Service. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting-hill-gate, 11 a.m. 
and 7 P.M., Rev. F. K. Freeston. 

Forest-gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 
1] a.m. and 6 30 p.m., Rev. H. Woops Perris. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham-place, 
11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. R. H. U. Buoor. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 a.m. and 
7 P.M., Revs BRookE HERFoRD, D.D. 

Highgate Hill, Unitarian Christian Church, 1] a.m. 
and 7 P.M., Mr. Extior. 
{slington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 a.m. and 
7 p.m, Rev. G. Dawes Hicks, M.A., Ph.D. 
Kentish Town, Free Christian Church, Clarence- 
road, 11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev, A. FanQquHaRSoN, 
Morning, “ Personal Responsibility.” Even- 
ing, ‘' Wrong Uses of the Bible.” 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 a.m. and 7 P.m., Rey. J. E. 
STRONGE, 3 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High-street, 
11 a.M.and 7 P.m., Rev. W.-C. Pore. 

Little Portland-street Chapel, near Oxford-circus, 
11.15 a.m. and 7 p.M., Rev, H. Rawwinas, M.A. 

Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal Green, 
7 P.M., Mr. J. L. McBain, casts 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 aM and 6.80 P.M., 
Rev. G. Carter. Friday, Sept. 29th, at 8 P M., 
Garrett’s ‘‘ Harvest Cantata.” 

Plumstead, Common-road Unitarian Church,114.m. 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. L. JENKINS JONES. 

Richmond Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15 a.m. 
and 7 P.M., Rev. S. FaRRINGTON. ; 

Stepney-Green, College Chapel, 11 a.m. and 7 P.M., 
Mr. SamvueL FIELb. - 

Stoke Newington, The Green, 11.15 a.m., Rev. W. 
Woooprne, B.A. 

Stratford, West Ham-lane Unitarian Church, 11am, 
‘Mr. W. J. Hawkins, and 6.30 p.m, Rev. T. E. 
M. Epwarpbs. 

Wan Asworth, Unitarian Christian Church, East-hill, 
11 a.m. and 7 p.M., Rev. W. G, Tarranv, B.A, 

Wood Green, Unity Hall, 11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. 
Dr, MuMMERY. : 


———— 


PROVINCIAL. 


| Batu, Trim-street Chape), 11 4.u. and 630 P.M: 


Rev. IF’. W. STANLEY. : . 
BeprorD, Library (side room), 11.15 a.m. 
Binurncuam, Church of the Messiah, 11 aM. and 
6.30 p.m, Rev. L. PB. Jacks, M.A. 
BuacKkroon, Banks-street, North Shore, 10.45 a.m, 
and 6.30 p.m., Rey. W. Binns. Y 
Buackpoor, Unitarian Lay Church, Masonic Hall, 
Waterloo-road, South Shore, 6.30 P.m. 
Bootie, Free Church, Stanley-road, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 p.M., Rev. H. W. Hawkes, i : 
BourNemouty, Unitarian Church, West-hill-road, 
11 a.m, and 7 p.M., Rev. ©. C. Cox, - 
BricHton, Christ Church (Free Christian), New-road , 
North-street, 11 a.M. and 7 P.M., Rev. A. Hoop, 
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Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 a.m. and 


_ 7 p.M., Rev. GEORGE STREET, 
CanTERBURY, Blackfriars, 1] a.m. 


Dzat and Watmer Free Christian Church, High- 


st., 11 a.m. and 6,30 p.m., Rev. Francis Woop. 


Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 a.m. 


and 6.80 p.m., Rev. S. Burrows. 


EasTsourne, Lismore-road, Terminus-road, 11 a.m, 


and 6.30 p.m., Rev. G. St. Cuarr. 


GUILDFORD, Ward-street Church, 11 a.m. and 


6.30 p.m., Mr. E. S. Lana Buckianp, 


Horsuam, Free Christian Church Worthing-road, 


11 a.m. and 6,30 P.m. 


Lugps, Mill Hill, 10.45 a.m, and 6.80 p.mt., Rev. C. 


Harerovr, M.A, - 


Liscarp, The New Schoolroom, Manor-road, 11 a.m. 


and 6.30 p.m, Rev. J. M. Luoyp THomas. 


LivERe0oL, Hope-street Church, 11 a.m., Rev. R. A. 
ARMSTRONG, and 6.30 P.m., Rev. A. CoBDEN 


SmIrH. 


Lrverpoon, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 a.m. 


and 6.30 p.m., Rev. W. L. ScHroper. 


LrvERPOOL, Ullet-road, Sefton Park, 11 am. and 
Evening, “ Religion 


6.30 P.m., Rev. Dr. Kinin, 
and Hero Worship.” 


MAncHESTER, Sale, 11 a.m. and 6,30 P.m., Rev. 


J. FORREST. 
MancuHeEsTER, Strangeways, 10.30 a.m. and 6.80. p.m. 


Maraate, Forester’s Hall (Side Entrance), Union- 


crescent, 11 a.M., Mr. H. CHaNcELLOR. 


OxrorD, Manchester College, 11.80 a.m., Rev. 


Dr. DRumMMOND. 


PorrsmourH, General Baptist Chapel, St. Thomas- 


street, 6.45 p.m. Mr, THomas Bonn, 

PortsmouTH, High-street Chapel, 11 a.m and 
6.45 p.m., Mr. G@. Cosens Prior. 

Ramsaate, Assembly Rooms, High-street, 6.30 P.M., 
Mr. H. CHANCELLOR. 

Reaping, Unitarian Free Church, London-road, 
11.15 a.m.and#6.30 p.at.,Rev.E. A. Voysey,B,A. 

ScarBoRouGH, Westborough, 10.45 a.m. and 7 P.M., 
Rey. E. lL. H. THomas, B.A. 

SovurHrort, Portland-street Church, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 P.m., Rev. C. T. Poynrine, B.A., of Man- 
chester. 

Torquay, Unity Hal Lower Union-street, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 p.m _, Rev. A. E. O’Connor. 

TUNSRIDGE WELLS, Mechanics’ Institute, Dudley- 
road, 11 a.m., Mr. E. Mawn, and 6.30 p.m, Mr. 
H. 8. Roperton, 

York, St. Saviourgate Chapel, 11 a.m. and 6,30 p.m, 
Rev. Jas MacDona xp, of Manchester, 


$e 


Care Town, Free Protestant Unitarian Church, 
Hout-street, 6.30 p.m., Rev. R. BALMFORTH 


ULPIT SUPPLY.— The Rev. W. 

STODDART, B.A,, is at LIBERTY to take 

occasional Sunday duty.—30, West Bank, Stamford- 
hill, London, N. 


BIRTHS. 


Prime.—On Sunday, the 18th Sept., at’ Heaton 
Moor, Stockport, the wife of the Rev. Priestley 
Prime, of a daughter, 


MARRIAGES, 


SHaKSPEARE—CupDIIep—On the 20th Sept., at the 
Deal Free Christian Church, by the Rev. F. 
Wood, of Manchester, assisted by the Rev. 
E. A. Hillier, of Oxford, the Rev. Thomas 
Shakspeare, minister of the above church, and 
son of the Rev. W. Shakspeare, of Ilkeston, to 
Helen, youngest daughter of the late Alderman 
Cudlipp, of Portsmouth. 

WortTHIneton—CocuranE—On the 21st Sept., at 
All Souls’ Church, Belfast, by the Rev. E. I. 
Fripp, B.A., assisted by the Rev. Jeffery 
Worthington, B.A., Alfred Wm., Worthington, 
of the Hill, Stourbridge, to Mariav, only 
daughter of the late Rev. Wm. Cochrane, of 
Netherend, Worcestershire. 


DEATHS, 

Brigcs—On the 16th Sept., John Croke, eldest son 
of the late Rev. T. B. W. Briggs, of Dover, 
and grandson of the late Rev. Wm. Moon, of 
Deptford. 

Heare—On the 16th inst., at his residence, North- 
wood, Prestwich, Manchester, Benjamin Heape, 
aged 82 years. 

MouiiigAN—On the 10th Sept., at her residence, 
Millbank, Banbridge, Miss May J. Mulligan. 

WaLkrr—On Wednesday, Sept. 13th, at Tower 
House, Parkstone, Alexander John MacNamee 
Walker, L:R.C.P., L.M., eldest son of the late 
A. M. Walker, M.A., M.D., F.R.C,P., of Tun. 
bridge Wells, aged 49, 


Schools, etc, 
| po—meneermarn, 
VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 
UNIVERSITY ores, LIVER- 


HALL OF RESIDENCE FOR WOMEN 
STUDENTS, 163, EDGE LANE. 
Warden—Miss DOROTHEA PEASE, 

Fees for Board and Residence, £40 to £55 a 
Session (Three Terms), 
For full particulars, apply to the WarpEn. 


DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS (Limirep), BIRMINGHAM, 


EsTaBLISHED 1876. 


Heap Mistress:—Miss G, TARLETON YOUNG 
(Girton College, Cambridge ; Mediceval and Modern 
Languages Tripos. For three years Student of 
Languages and Continental Methods of Teaching in 
Germany and France). 


BOARDING HOUSE: 
THORNE HILL, AUGUSTUS ROAD, 
EDGBASTON, 

Pleasant Situation ; Electric Light, Large Garden. 
Sanitary arrangements certified by J. E. Wilcox, 
Esq., A.M.I.C.E. 

House Mistress—Miss WELLS. 
Presidant—Miss 8. E. Wetts, B.A. 
Assistant House Mistress— Miss K. CaamBurs, M.A. 


IGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
SOUTH MARINE TERRACE, 
ABERYSTWITH. 


PRINCIPAL ... Mrs. MARLES THOMAS. 


Pupils most successfully prepared for Public 
Examinations. Scholarships have been obtained 
at the University Colleges. Special attention paid 
to the physical side of education, Gymnasium. 
Swedish drill. 


ISS LOUISA DREWRY’S LEC- 
TURES, Readings and Lessons in Knglish 
Language and Literature, and Kindred Subjects, 
will BEGIN again, at her own house and elsewhere, 
early in October, 
Miss Drewry conducts a Home Students’ Literary 
Reading Society, 143, King Henry’s-road, London, 
N.W. 


NCHOOL ror GIRLS ann LITTLE 
BOYS.—CONAMUR, SANDGATE, KENT, 


Princreats :—Miss JARVIS ard Miss CLARA 
BERRY. 

Good House, close to the sea ; south aspect. 

Reference kindly permitted to T. GRosvENorR LEE, 
Esq., Clent, near Stourbridge; JoHN Hxywoon, 
Esq., The Pike, Bolton, &c. 


HE WARREN, 
PRINCIPAL : 


Mrs. W. CARRINGTON WHITELEGGE, 


Excellent individual TUITION and Home Care 
for the daughters of cultivated parents who would 
appreciate unusual advantages for Music and 
Languages. 

NEXT TERM begins September 26th. 


Tx wishes to meet with educated 


girl, about 18, to assist her in HOUSEHOLD 
DUTIES. No servants, but charwoman for heavy 
work. £15 to commence. Will be as member of 
family.—Apply- to Miss BarnarD, Bartlow, Leck- 
hampton, near Cheltenham. 


“THE INQUIRER’? CALENDAR. | 


—++—_ 


SUNDAY SERVICES are advertised at a charge 
of 10s. per year, prepaid, a space of two lines being 
given to each announcement; extra lines are 
charged 4d. each. Orders can be sent for a portion 
of the year, not less than thirteen weeks, at the 
same rate. Calendar Notices not prepaid £1 the 
year. Single Announcements 6d. per line. All 


information as t9 the change of preachers should 


reach the Office not later than Thursday, 
Essex Hall, Strand, W.C. 


KNUTSFORD. 


Board anv Residence. 
eeneeen aoe) 
A FRHW young people received in 
PLEASANT. HOME near Victoria, Terms 


moderate,—Mrs, Rorert Turner, 94, Grosyenor- 
road, 8. W pec : 


Bose) and RESIDENCE, South of 
England. Healthy neighbourhood. Home 
comforts. Seven miles from Brighton, near South 
Downs. Station Hassocks (on main line L.B.9.C.).— 
Miss RowLanp, Gothic House, Hurstpierpoint. 


BOARDING HOUSE.—_THE FELN, 

TROUTBECK, WINDERMERH, is situated 
550 feet above sea level, and about 24 miles from 
the station at Windermere, Every home comfort. 
Moderate terms, 


OURNEMOUTH. — Elvaston, West 
Clif, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT, 
Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the High- 
cliffe Hotel. 50 rooms, Full-sized billiard table. 
Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff Promenade. 
Due south. Near Unitarian Church.—Mr, and 
Mrs. Pocock. 


OURNEMOUTH.—Most. comfortable 
private BOARDING-HOUSE ; close-to sea ; 
sheltered among the Pines ; south aspect. Billiard- 
room (full-sized table), Terms moderate.—Address, 
Miss CHaLDEcorT?, Stirling House, Manor-road, 


BRIGHTON — Superior BOARDING 
ESTABLISHMENT, near sea and lawns; 
large pleasant rooms; bath and smoke rooms, 
Terms moderate.—Miss Smntirant, 11, Rochester- 
gardens, Hove. 


NM ISS MARSDEN would receive two 
or three BOARDERS for winter months. 
Warm bracing climate.— St. Pair, Manche. 


T. LEONARDS.—“ Crantock,” 59, 
Warrior-square, First-class BOARD and 
RESIDENCE, newly furnished and redecorated. 
Sea View, excellent cuisine, billiard room, sanitary 
certificate.—Mr. and Mrs. Sipnry P. Porrsr. 


WEST CENTRAL HOTEL | 


Proprietor, 


FREDERIC SMITH. 


This first-class Hotel, conducted on strictly Temper 
ance principles, is commended by the Rev. C. Aked, 
Liverpool ; Rey. Rowland Hill, Bedford ; Rev. G. Vance fm 
Smith, D.D., Bowden, Cheshire; Rev. J.-C. Street, fg 
Birmingham ; Rev. Charles A. Berry, D.D., Wolver- BR 
hampton ; Rey. Charles Garrett, Liverpool ; Rev. Canon 
Howell, Wrexham ; Rev. A. B. Grosart, LL.D., Black- 
| burn; Dr. Norman Kerr, London, &c. Central, Quiet, & 
Exceptionally Clean, Moderate in Charges. Spacious py 
Coffee Rooms, Visitors’ Drawing Rooms, Baths, &c. & 
Breakfast or Tea, 1s. 3d. to 2s. Rooms, ls. 6d. to 2s. 6d. 
Service, 9d. Printed Tariff on Application. % 


75, 77, 79, 97, 99, 101, 103, 105, 5 
SOUTHAMPTON ROW, RUSSELL SQ., LONDON. # 


] (og CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY 
ADELAIDE-PLACE, LONDON BRIDGF, 
E.C 


Interest on Loans reduced to Four-and-a-half 
per Cent. : 


DIRECTORS. 
Chairman — Sir H. W. LAWRENCE, 
Mincing-lane, E.C. 
Deputy-Ohairman—Marx H, Junax, A.R.1.B.A, 
7, Pall Mall, S.W. 
F. H. A. Harpoastze, F.S.1.,5, Old Queen-st., S.W, 
Miss Orme, 118, Upper Tulse-hill, S.W. 
STEPHEN SEAWARD TAYLER, 151, Brixton-road, 8.W., 
and Mrs. Henry Rurt, 1, Randolph-gardens, N.W, 


Bart., 21 


PREFERENCE SHARES £10, Interest 44 per 
cent. DEPOSITS received at 3, 34, and 4 per cent., 
witbdrawable at short notice, 

LIBERAL ADVANCES promptly made, 
Monthly repayment, including principal, premium, 
and interest for each £100 advanced—21 yearr, 
18s. 6d.; 18 years, 14s. 9d.; 15 years, 168. 1d. ; 
10 years, £1 1s, 8d, Survey Fee to £500, half-a- 
guinea. 4 

Special facilities given to persons desiring to pur- 
chase houses for their ownoccupation. Prospectus 


free, 
FREDERICK LONG, Manager. 
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OPE-STREET CHURCH, 
LIVERPOOL. 


(Minister, R. A. ArmsTRoNG, B.A.) ~ 


JUBILEE. CELEBRATION. 


GRAND BAZAAR, 


DECEMBER 14TH, 15TH, and 16TH, 1899, 
IN THE 


SCHOOL OF*MUSIC, UPPER PARLIAMENT 
STREET, 


To provide Funds for the Maintenance of the 
Fabric of the beautifal. Church erected during the 
Ministry of Dr. Martineau, and the furnishing of 
the new Church Hall, the Jubilee Gift of W. B 
Bowring, Esq., J.P. 


Donations of Money and Goods thankfully re- 
ceived by Mr. F’. Ropinson, 165, Canning-street 
(Chairman), and Mr, Jos. H.. Burroveus, 41, 
Rodney-street, or Mr. and Mrs. HaRoLpD COVENTRY 


LanepaLe, Hunter’s-lane, Wavertree, Liverpool 

(Secretaries), 

C HAPEL LANE CHAPEL, 
BRADFORD. 


A GRAND BAZAAR will be held in the 
CHANNING HALL, adjoining the Chapel, on 
OCTOBER 19th, 20th, and 21st, 1899, to raise 
£500 for the clearing off of the Debt on the New 
Schools, the purchase of a new Heating Apparatus, 
the Renovation of the Chapel, and other purposes. 

The total cost of the scheme will be at least 
£2,000, towards which nearly £1,500 has already 
been raised, 

The Bazaar will be opened on the three days 
respectively by Mr. Cuartes W. Jongs, J.P., Presi- 
dent of the British and Foreign Unitarian Associa- 
tion; the Right Hon. Lady O'Hagan, and Sir 
James Kitson, Bart., M.P. 

Donations of Goods and Money will be gratefully 
roceived and acknowledged by the— 

Rey, E. Crrepia Joyes, 18, Blenheim-road, 

Bradford (Minister) ; 
Mr. Byron Booruroyp, 37, Mannville-terrace, 
Bradford (Treasurer) ; 


Miss Hupson, 7, Blenheim-road, Bradford, and 
Mr. GaTHORNE HARGREAVES, 24, Spring 
Cliffe, Bradford (Secretaries). 


The following contributions have been received : 


aR. 
Already acknowledged S16 G26 
Mrs. J. P. Brunner ee ails even O LOO 
Mrs. R. T. Heys... ese Baer bev BeOAe) 
Mr. J. Cartwright, C E. vee eaef OOO 
Rey, F, E. Millson 5 a eels OO 
Mrs. L. M. Aspland Tessale'0: 
Mr. J. May... O22D210 


HE MEMORIAL CHURCH, 


LISCARD. 


OPENING OF THE NEW 
MANOR-ROAD. 


Saturday, 30th September, at 5.45 pm, Short 
Addresses by the Revs. V. D. Davis, B.A, R. A, 
ArmstrRoNG, B.A,, PRIESTLEY PRIME, and others, 

Divine Service at 6.30 p.m. 

Sermon by the Rev. E. P. Barrow, M.A,, of 
Cross-street Chapel], Manchester, 


CHURCH, 


Sunday, lst October, Divine Service at 1] a.m. 
and 6.30 pM. Sermous by the Rev. JoserH Woop, 
of the Old Meeting Church, Birmingham, late Tate 
Lecturer at Manchester College, Oxford, 


ANTED, at once, astrongGENERAL 
SERVANT in small household. Help given. 


Good references indispensable. — Mrs. PoweEtt, 
Lindfield, Hayward’s Heath, 
ANTED, Oct. 1, NURSE for 4 


children, Nursery Maid kept.— Letters 
only to Mrs, C. F, PritcHarp, 6, Compayre- 
gardens, Hampstead. 


ANTED, Oct. 14, NURSERY MAID, 
18-20 years.—Letters only to Mrs. C, F, 
PritcHaRD, 6, Compayne-gardens, Hampstead, 


NOW READY, Revised and Enlarged Edition of 


eee READINGS WITH MY CHILDREN. 


By Mrs. 
In two parts. 


PHILIP COAEN. 
Price 2s. each, or 2s. 3d. Post Free. 


« Written i in a style highly attractive to children.”—The Very Rev. the CH1zF Rass. 
* Continues to be regarded i in our private families as a most welcome friecd.”—Rev. G. EMANvED, B.A. 


“The charm of style is so attractive in its simplicity ; 


readers.” —The late Rev, A. L. GREEN. 


will ensure a large and affectionate circle of 


Published by WERTHEIMER, LEA, and Co., Circus-place, London Wall, E.C, 


NEW KINGDOM. 


AN 
ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY. 
ONE PENNY. Post Free, 1s. 6d. per Annum. 


PARANA 


Contents for OCTOBER: 
Our Churches and the Young. Charles Roper, B.A. 
A Word to Teachers. W. G. Tarrant, B.A. 
Man the Creator of the Moral Order. R. B. Drum- 
mond, B.A. 
Our Churches and Social Reform. H. Bodell Smith. 
Life in Time and Space. H. D. Roberts. 
In the Field : 
Ministerial, a Holiday Week at Great Hucklow, 
Liverpoo!, Scarborough, &c. 
The Order of the Christian Faith (illustrated). 
Rey. Bro. Vernon, O.C.F. ~ 
The Piscadero Pebbles (Poem). 
What the Unitarian Church needs. 
Long. 
A Visit to Cairo: The Nile. 
Uncle Will’s Sunbeam Circle. 


Minot J. Savage. 
Hon. John D, 


Wm. Harrison. 


To be had from the Publishers, Messrs. Ww. 
HovuecH anp Sons, Manchester ; Rawson aND Co., 
16, New Brown-street, Manchester ; Essex Hatt, 
London ; and all Newsagents. 


ONDON SUNDAY SCHOOL 
~ SOCIETY. 
SOUTHEND SEASIDE HOME, BERNARD 
COTTAGE, 15, HILLCREST-ROAD. 

An “AT HOME” will be held at BERNARD 
COLTAGE on SATURDAY, 23rd September, pre- 
ceded by a Meeting at the Church Hall, when Mrs. 
BayLe BERNARD will formally present the ““ Home” 
to the London Sunday School Society in trust to 
provide a Holiday-house for Elder Scholars and 
others attached to our Unitarian Churches. 

The Meeting, presided over by Mr. F. W. 
Lawrence, M A, President of the Society, will be 
held at the Unitarian Churca Hall, Heygate- 
avenue, High-street, at 3 o’clock, when an Address 
will be delivered by Lady O’Haaan, who subse- 
quent'y wil perform the ceremony of opening 
Bernard Cottage. Friends are cordially invited. 

Trains :—Feom Liverpcol-street, 1,25; Return, 
6.3. From Fenchurch-street, 1.50 : Return, 5.10 
and 7.15, 


ESTABLISHED 18651. 
Bakes as Bass 


SourHampron Buripinas, CHaNcERY Lang, Lonpon. 
TWO AND A-HALF PER CENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 
TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS 
of minimum monthly balance, when not drawn 
below £100. 
STOCKS, SHARES, 
chased and sold. 


and ANNUITIES pur- 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 
For the encouragement of Thrift, the Bank re- 
ceives small sums on deposit, and allows Interest 
Monthly on each completed £1, 


a 


BESECK BUILDING SOCIETY, 
HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR 
TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH. 
IRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY, 
HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 
FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH. 


The BIRKBECK ALMANAC, Post free on 
application. 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, ating, 


THE BOOK OF BANDER. 


A Scripture-form Story of Past and Present 
Times. By the Author of the “New Koran.” 
Crown 8yo, 3s. 6d. 


—o— 

It records the efforts of a “ Church of Cofriends” 
to correct ancient errors, to reconcile the Jews, 
Christians, and Moslems of Syria on the basis of 
pure Theism, and generally to promote amity 
among all groups and grades of mankind in spite 
of their natural differences. The broad-minded 
will most respect its teaching, and there is reason 
to believe that it will be appreciated and found 
useful by reformers of various schools who have 
been favourakly impressed with its companion work 
in scriptural style and arrangement. 


“The New Koran is exactly the opposite of the 
Book of Mormon. Its narratives are short and varied, 
interesting and life-like, und there is not a page or 
paragraph without its useful lessons. It is as readable 
as ‘ Robinson Crusoe,’ and as instructive as Theodore 
Parker’s Sermons. . . . Youngand old, rich and poor, 
rulers and subjects, may read it with equal pleasure 
and ejual profit.”— Barker’s Review. 

‘He spcaks through the mouth of one Jaido 
Morata, who is a preacher calling all religionists to a 
sense of brotherly feeling, denouncing their vices and 
follies, and exhoiting them t> pursue the path of recti- 
tude. The work is eminently readable, is far from 
being pedantic or dogmatic, and displays an amount 
of keen reflection which proves the writer to be an 
astute thinker and profound observer of the actions 
and thoughts of Jews, Christians, and Mohamme- 
dans.”—Jewish World. 

“Tt is an exquisite and delicate instrument for the 
healing of men’s strifes and for combining an untiring 
energy towards progress with a: grateful contentment 
under the difficulties and troubles of life. . May 
we all do our best to learn for ourselves, and then 
teach to others the lovely lessons of truth and virtue 
which this book contains, so that we and they may 
reach that region of sound and calm judgment where 
the follies and frailtics of our childhood cannot follow 
us.”—Sermon by the Rev. C. Voysey. é 

‘' We very sincerely trust that its diffusion will not 
be retarded by what a liberal mind ought to regard as 
the eminent merit of sturdy independence of all the 
reigning schools of thought. . . . Obj ctive, dramatic, 
impressive, aphoristic, pregnant with thought and 
transparent in expression, it has every requisite for 
public : recitation, while far more than a ‘ forty parson 
power’ of homilising would be needed to exkaust its 
manifold sugg-stivene: s."—Review by Dr. Richard 
Garnett. 

WILLIAMS and N Bits 
London, Edinburgh, and Oxford. 


THE ETHICAL WORLD. 


EpitrEp By DR. STANTON COIT and 
J. A. HOBSON, M.A. 


Articles on Important Sucial Questions, Education 
&c. from a purely ethical standpoint, 
Children’s Page. 


TWOPENCE WEEELY. 
Office: 17, Johnson’s-court, Fleet-st., London, E.C 


FREDK. LONG & SON, 
AUSTIONEERS, SURVEYORS, HOUSE & LAND AGENTS 
4, Adelaide Place, London Bridge, E.C. 


Rents Oollected, and the entire management of 
Property in any part of London or Suburbs under- 
taken. Valuations for Probate, &c. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


a 


WE note with satisfaction from time to 
time the sigas that our Nonconformist 
brethren are not all content to cut them- 
selves aloof from Unitarians at the bidding 
of the National Federation Council. We 
should be the last to encourage any of 
them to create useless disturbances: the 
great causes for which they meet together 
in their Free Church Councils are of 
for more importance, certainly, than any 
meie compliment to us. But when the 
unwisdom and absurdity of the exclusive 
policy strikes our orthodox brethren 
afresh, as it does from time to time, it is 
good to observe one and another making 
a simple and_ straightforward protest 
against it. The latest instance to hand 
is that of the Councils of South Durham 
and Cleveland. At a meeting held at 
Stockton, Sept. 13, the Rev. R. Hind, of 
Middlesbrough, replying to an intimation 
that a “ difficulty ” with the Council of his 
town had “ended,” observed that it was 
not so. He and others on the local 
Council wished to continue the inclusion 
of Unitarians. Other speakers expressed 
sympathy with his views; but it was 
pointed out that the proper - sourse was to 
protest against the Constitution of the 
Federation and get the obnoxious article 
repealed. It was explained by the Rev. 
T. Law, organising secretary of the 
National Council, that on a representation 
from the officials to the Unitarian friends 
at Middlesbrough the latter had decided 
to withdraw quietly from the local 
Council. Perhaps that was the best 
course to adopt, under the circumstances ; 
but we are glad the orthodox and the un- 
orthodox Middlesbrough friends have 
drawn so closely together, and we can 
wait a little for the movement to become 
general, : 


Tre Rey. Dr. M. J. ees who was in 
London a short time ago (and, we regret 
to add, not 1m the best of health), has been 
interviewed on the subject of the late 


Colonel Ingersoll. He describes the cele- 
brated agnostic lecturer in  eulogistic 
terms, as regards his personal character, 
his private beneficence being unstinted 
and his sincerity being beyond question. 
Dr. Savage thought the secret of Inger- 
soll’s opposition to orthodoxy lay in the 
sensitiveness of his nature, which led him 
to revolt with horror from the cruel things 
calmly held up to be believed in. On one 
occasion Dr. Savage saw him and his 
family before him in a congregation at 
Washington, and as he preached he noticed 
the extremely simple and sympathetic 
manner in which Ingersoll listened, now 
breaking out into a smile, now with tears 
rolling down his cheeks. “He bas said to 
me more than once,” says Dr. Savage, 
“that he wanted as far as possible to 
break down the old theological conceptions 
that filled the human heart with fears and 
made the future a horror. He told me 
once that he had no objection to the kind 
of religion that I represented. ‘Indeed,’ 
he said, ‘I am only clearing the ground 
and making way for the kind of work that 
you are trying to do.’” Dr. Savage says 
he believed _him to have been truly an 
an agnostic, and not an atheist or 
unbeliever in the future life. The God of 
the popular creeds he did not believe in, 
but his criticisms would not, in Dr. Savage’s 
opinion, hit or hurt the views of a liberal, 
a theist evolutionist. 

Ir anyone with a turn for pessimism 
felt inclined to indulge his melancholy 
temperament, he would surely find enough 
in events present and recent to justify a 
gloomy mood. The crop of deplorable 
incidents—deplorable especially from the 
point of view of one who yearns for signs 
of progress in the best things, righteous- 
ness and brotherhood—has been startlingly 
rich in these closing years of the nine- 
teenth century. The atrocities in Armenia, 
the Dreyfus case, the persecution of the 
Stundists and of the Jews, the Jameson 
raid and the hushing up of the public 
inquiry into that outrage, the crushing of 
free speech in Germany, and—as a latest 
covtribution—the scandalous trial for 
treason which has just taken place in 
Servia, make up a group of historical 
phenomena likely, we should say, to 
attract the notice of the most optimist 
and give him pause. Add to all, the fact 
that we appear to be plunging into one of 
the maddest as well as one of the worst 
wars in our country’s history, and this 
after all the fine speeches and writings of 
the century—and the cup would seem to 
be full But, surswm corda! there are, 
at the worst of times, seven thousand 


that have not bowed the knee to Baal; 
and we believe the shame of these shame- 
ful things will by and by grow too keen 
for their repetition. At present we can 
do little more than cry shame upon them ; 
but this, at least, we will do. 


Tux Baptist Union has been holding its 
annual Conference at Leeds this week, 
being very largely attended. On Wednes- 
day, the Rey. Dr. Clifford, President, 
made a stirring appeal against the war- 
spirit. He said he did not for one mo- 
ment despair of realising bright anticipa- 
tions of the coming century, because of 
the appalling difficulties facing us atthe 
immediate moment in South Africa. He 
would not believe that the resources of 
reason and conciliation were exhausted, 
and that there was no other way of re- 
moving the misunderstandings and suspi- 
cions which had arisen, and giving justice 
and liberty to the Uitlanders, than that of 
the brutal sword and the destructive 
Maxim gun. Take the ,assessment of the 
evils suffered by our fellow-countrymen 
in the Transvaal made by the yellowest 
paper of the Yellow Press and allow the 
truth of every item in theaccount. Still, 
he asked, were they, the disciples of Jesus 
and the followers of the Prince of Peace, 
reduced to the awful extremity of letting 
loose the dogs of war? Were they, the 
leaders of modern civilisation, flung back 
on such imbecility of statesmanship that 
they could not settle questions of fran- 
chise and free speech without an internal 
duel and entering upon what Mr. Cham- 
berlain had described as “a long war, a 
bitter war, and a costly war,” and a war 
“the memory of which generations would 
hardly be able to blot out.” Let 
us take the higher path again, and 
even if it should be more toilsome and 
exacting, it would surely lead to those 
“far shining table lands” of justice and 
brotherhood of which “our God Himself 
is both sun and moon.” 


Tue members and delegates of the 
Union, no doubt, include amongst them 
politicians of different party sympathies, 
but a resolution on the Transvaal question, 
proposed by the Rev. 8. Vincent, of Ply- 


mouth, received unanimous support. It 
was as follows :— 
That this assembly, having seen with 


sorrow. the relations between this country 
and the Transvaal grow more and more 
strained in the course of long protracted. 
negotiations, and fully recognising the diffi- 
culties which beset Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment and the great grievances of which the 
Uitlanders have long complained, yet 
earnestly prays the Government, in view of 
our great strength, and of the horrors and 
racial hatreds certain to spring from a war 
with the Boers, still to be so patient and 
moderate that all the world may see our de- 
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sire to avoid strife in securing justice; and 
this assembly will pray God to give here 
and in the land treated in 1881 with great 
magnanimity by Great Britain, such a 
reasonable mind that our controversies may 
be forthwith settled without evasion or pro- 
crastination, 

We trust the rising tide of feelings like 
thaso oxpressed in this resolution will eon- 
tinue to flow, and that it may not be with- 
out effect upon the issue. 


Tue Rev. C. J. Street, preaching at 
Buxton on Lord Halifax’s manifesto to the 
English Church Union, pointedly summed 
up the position in his concluding sen- 
tences. He said, after expressing astonish- 
ment that Lord Halifax should say and 
believe that “the use of incense enters 
into the very marrow of public wor- 
ship ”— 

This whole business about incense and 
lights in public worship must have been a 
simple revelation to many people, as it was 
to the preacher himself. If-this Arch- 
bishops’ judgment had not happened and 
all this clamour been made by High Church 
people in consequence of it, one could not 
have believed that there were people in the 
world at the present time, people presum- 
ably of some intelligence and education too 
as to many of them, who would have acted 
so. The question as to whether these 
people are doingall they can to lead England 
back to Rome again or not, is not the one 
that need cause any anxiety just now. For 
if England is willing to be either led or 
driven to Rome—in that sense—let her go 
by all means. But what one need be as- 
tonished at and grieved for most of all is 
that an age, characterised more than any 
other in the world’s history for its advance- 
ment jin various realms of human know- 
ledge, should yet, in that realm which 
ought to be the highest and best under- 
stood of all—the realm of religion—be so 
backward and slow to learn; that the 
greatest Church of Christ in Great Britain 
should at this time, above all others, have 
developed within itself a large body of 
men and women—an ever-increasing muiti- 
tude indeed—who seem so lost to the true 
sense and instinct and meaning of Christ’s 
religion, that they can and do attach grave 
importance to a bit of burning incense and 
a little melting wax; that men and women 
ean now be found in large numbers in Eng- 
land who with almost heathenish devotion 
worship such infinitely small idols as 
‘hese :—this is the thing to be astonished at 
and to ‘grieve over; for this is more than 
enough to make Christ weep bitter tears 
over his loved but lost Jerusalem once more, 
and to make him say from his place in 
heaven to this branch of his Chureh on 
earth :—‘*‘ Have I been so long time with 
thee and yet hast thou not known me.’’ 


THE REV. CHARLES HARGROVE 
UPON THE CRISIS. 


Tun Rev, Charles Hargrove delivered a 
sermon in Mill-hill Chapel, Leeds, on 
Suuday morning, that had direct bearing 
upon the present attitude of this country 
towards the Tuansvaal. Mr. Hargrove 
took as his text Judges xx. 18 and 28 
—‘ And the children of Israel arose and 
went up to the house of God, and asked 
counsel of God, saying, Shall I go out 
to battle against the children of Ben- 
jamin, my brother, or shall I cease?” 
This was a shocking story, said the speaker, 
of the days when as yet “there was no 
King in Israel,” and “every man did that 
which was right in his own eyes.” Yet 
from it we may get a lesson worthy of atten- 
tion, and fit for a warning in our own time. 
This war between Israel and Benjamin 
had a dist’netly moral motive. That was 


one point worthy of note. Another was 
that the text showed evidence of a desire 
to seek counsel of God ere entering on 
battle, or even cousulting the elders or the 
people» These things are written for us 
of to-day, said Mr. Hargrove ; but there is 
much to risk when the preacher turns from 
generalities accepted by all to the events 
of the passing hour. 
and women form their own opinions, or 
accept the judgment of their party or their 
newspaper; and they may reasonably 
object to have other opinions forced upon 
their attention, The minister of religion, 
in particular, must be reluctant to take 
advantage of his pulpit and castle, where 
none may question him, to urge his 
own views upon the affairs of the day. 
Yet there are occasions when silence is 
impossible, and the present, said Mr. 
Hargrove, is one of them. A few days 
more and there would be no room left for 
remonstrance or protest. If there was 
anything to be said, it must surely be 
uttered now. Why should we fight the 
Transvaal? “For revenge?” We were 
defeated at Majuba Hill, and made an 
ignominious peace with them, who had the 
advantage of us. It was years ago, but 
the memory had not been blotted out. It 
ill becomes a mighty Hmpire to sit down 
tamely under defeat from a puny foe. 
“ Be it so,’ continued the reverend gentle- 
man, ‘I will not return upon. the history 
of Majuba Hill, and the treaty, which the 
magnanimity of England, not the might of 
the Boer, then accomplished. Letit be as 
stated. But surely we call ourselves 
Christians, Conservatives and Liberals, 
soldiers and civilians, Imperialists and 
those nicknamed Little Englanders. And 
dare we speak the word—dare we cherish 
the thought, ‘Revenge’? Revenge for an 
old wrong, which, even if a wrong, the 
years should have wiped out. Yet who 
can doubt that this has much to do with 
the clamour for war? But, say some, we 
are about to fight on behalf of our 
countrymen denied the rights of citizen- 
ship by the very men to whom we so 
generously forgave defeat. I will not 
insist that it is wrong to go to war to 
redress the grievances of the Uitlanders,” 
said Mr. Hargrove, “ but I will demand 
with such right as I have as a citizen, and 
such petty authority as 1 have as a minister 
of religion, that these questions be fully 
answered to the satisfaction, not of a 
secret council, but of the whole nation. 
Leeds is dumb. Leeds, which, twenty 
years ago, when a warlike policy was to the 
fore, spoke with such a voice of command 
that all the world heard of it;. Leeds, 
which more than any other single con- 
stituency in the kingdom determined the 
defeat of the War party in 1880; Leeds 
has no word now for the kingdom or the 
world! No time to spare from its business 
und its pleasure for such alien concerns as 
peace or War! My voice will notcarry. I 
cannot make myself heard by the country, 
or even by my own city. But insignific- 
ance does not free a man of responsibility. 
As minister of this ancient chapel, I have 
said my say, have seen the sword coming, 
and given wariing. From this pulpit, at 
any rate, has gone out the word, not 
against the Government of the day, nor 
on behalf of a change of Ministry, but that 
before we go out to battle against our 
Dutch brethren, we take the matter to the 
house of God and ask, ‘Is it right?’ 
Does God give us warrant to draw the 
sword to slay our brethren ?” 


On these latter men. 


CAN WE BE NEUTRAL?* 


BY THE REV. H. GOW. 


THERE have been few questions more 
difficult and involved, to my mind, than the 
problem of peace or war whieh our nation 
has to face to-day. Willingly we must 
admit that the Government of the country 
knows far.more than we can_ possibly 
know.  Willingly we should admit that 
their authority ought to count for a good 
deal in helping us make up our mind. 
But it must 2fot count for everything. 
We are free citizens of a free country and 
bound to try and come to some conclusions — 
for ourselves, not to b2 driven like sheep 
wherever our leaders please. : 

“There may be reasons not yet apparent,” 
said Sir Edward Clarke the other say, 
“why we should go to war with the 
Transvaal, but we haye a right to know 
them before we are committed to such a 
war.’ That, [ think, those of us who are 
neutral through ignorance are absolutely 
justified in urging on our Government. 
“We don’t oppose you: we try not to 
distrust you: you may be right,” we say. 
“But you have not shown the thinking 
people of this country adequate reasons 
for war; still less have you convinced the 
conscience of our nation that it would be 
a righteous war; and we are not prepared 
—surely none of us are prepared—to hand 
over our reason and conscience to the 
wisest and most moral Goveroment that 
ever existed. Before God we are not 
justified in thus committing moral and 
intellectual suicide.” This then a “ neutral 
through ignorance,’ wretched at his 
neutrality, and eager for more knowledge 
may urge. Tell me your reasons, con- 
vince my conscience, and I will support 
you; but I amcertain of one thing amidst 
my ignorance, you have not done so yet. 
Moral enthusiasm is the very last and 
most absurd term that could be used to 
describe the national feeling about this 
war to-day. Until you have convinced 
me, [ am against war with all my soul. 

Anil surely we may.go even a litle 
further in our ignorance. Weare ignorant 
of the reasons for war, but we are not 
ignorant of the horrors of war, nor are we... 
ignorant of the history of the Dutch in 
South Africa. They are obstinate, 
narrow, even morose perhaps, but suf- 
fering much at our hands, and with a love 
of independence as strong as our own. 
Even if we are absolutely in the right, I 
think the conscience of this nation de- 
mands that we should be as long-suffering 
and magnanimous as possible with little 
peoples, and above all with a little people 
who are Dutch. Their history is the most 
glorious next to our own in modern 
Kurope. They are like our own Puritan 
forefathers in their sturdiness and hatred 
of interference, as well as in a certain nar- 
rowness and bigotry. We muy object 
strongly tothe bigotry, but are we prepared 
with a good conscience to shoot them for 
it? Itis a frightful position in which we 
stand. Every good manand woman mus5 
hate the idea of this war with all their 
heart and soul. In our ignorance we may 
not be prepared to say it is utterly wrong, 
but we are very sure it has not been proved 
to us to be right. steaees 

God help us and all the men and womea 
in this nation, and those who are set in 
authority over us, that they may know and 
choose the way of righteousness. 


* From a- sermon 


p-evched at Leicester last 
Sunday. : 
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THOREAU AND HIS TEACHING.—IL. 


Sranpine by Thoreau’s grave, Emerson 
said: “The country knows not yet, or in 
least part, how great a son it has 
lost... .. His soul was made for the 
noblest society: he had in a short life ex- 
hausted the capabilities of this world: 
wherever there is knowledge, wherever 
there is virtue, wherever there is beauty, 
he will find a home,” And we ask, what, 
after all, was Thoreau?. What did he, or 
what has he written, to call forth such 
high praise? His life was very pure—., 
very picturesque—but is he not as R. L. 
Stevenson called him, ‘‘a skulker,” who “as 
good as stole his livelihood” on this 
earth, evading the cares and toils that 


‘oppress. and yet ennoble other men? 


He did not choose this lonely path; it was 

the only. one he could follow faithfully. |: 
“ We shall one day see,’’ said his eulogist 
once, ‘that the most. private is the most 
public energy, that quality, atones for 
quantity, and grandeur of character acts 
in the dark, and succours them who never 
saw it.” We may not all think thus: 
we are not sure that Thoreau did. And it 
was avery different type of character— 
the publicy heroic, energetic character of 
an Abolitionist leader—that called forth 
his intensest admiration. But he never 


measured his own spiritual. stature by 


that of other men.. He did not aim to be 
the best man in the world, but to be the 
best Thoreau. He would have no man to 
follow him, but every man to follow the 
highest instinct of his own nature, and 
dare, if soled, to make tracks into the 
Unknown, rather than swerve from his 
integrity to pursue a more frequented 
road. 

If he did not preach the perennial 
nobleness of work like Carlyle, it was not 
because he did hot feel it, but because he 
felt yet. more strongly that 
“Getting and spending we lay waste our 

owers, . 
Little we seein Nature that is ours, 
We have given our hearts away.” 


If he withdrew from human society, 
and-seemed to lavish all his love and 
devotion on Nature, it was not because he 
had no love for his fellow-men, but because 
he sought and craved. for absolute truth 


and purity of heart, and in conventional 


society he seldom found it. When Thoreau 
is reproached for his ‘selfish seclusion, it 
should not be forgotten that he always 
welcomed the society of children, and of 
the simple country folk whom he met in 
his rambles, and that some of his cottage 
hosts and hostesses would give another 
account of him. cc 

And if he does not speak much of 
religion, does not call himself a Christian, 
and has little respect for the rites and 
dogmas of the Church, it is not because he 
lacks faith or reverence, but because the 
Churches he knew seemed to him to lack 
both faith and reverence. “ The wisest man 
preaches no doctrines: he has no scheme : 
he sees no rafter, not even a cobweb, 
against the heavens. It is clear sky.” 

It has been remarked by Professor 
Seeley how, “ Ever since the worship of 
God founded too exclusively on super- 


naturalism began to decay, the worship | 


of God in Nature has shown signs of 
reviving.” Natural religion, no less than 
the religion of the Church, has inspired 
its poets, its priests, its saints. 
Wordsworth [says Seeley] declares himself 
a worshipper of Nature, and in the most 


deliberate manner asserts over and over 
again that in this worship he found all the 
satisfaction—the lasting inward peace, the 
occasional rapture—that can flow from the 
best religion. .... Nature, taken in the 
large, inspired him with faith, because the 
contemplation of it filled him with a happi- 
ness his mind could scarcely contain. As 
the scepticism of most men is founded upon 
their experience that the universe does not 


‘supply their wants, does not'seem to have in 
‘view their happiness, so the faith of Words- 


worth was founded upon his own happy con- 
trary experience. 


So it was with Thoreau. And_ this; 


mot because he always walked on the 


sunny side of life, not because his eyes 
“avert their ken from half of human 
fate,’ but because it was an instinct of 
his nature to find the “soul of goodness 
in things evil,” and to illumine with his 
own invincible optimism the shadows that 
fell across his path. 

- Think, for example, of that scene at Cape 


Cod,asit has been described by Thoreau, and 
as it might have been described by a more 


pessimistic observer. He had gone with a 


friend to the seashore to take his first look 


at the Atlantic. It was in October, and 
there had been wild weather at sea, and as 
thetravellers came near to the shore they 
heard rumours of a terrible shipwreck. 
An emigrant ship had foundered just out- 
side the bay, and the waves had flung her 
freight about on the sand for burial in the 
land of promise. The people of the place 
had been busy carting them away in rude 
coffins, and still these gruesome boxes lay 
piled about ready for removal, and still 
the -waves were strewing more victims 
along the strand, It isa terrible scene that 
Thoreau’s vivid language brings before 
us, and we expect him to turn from it with 
a shudder of revulsion. But no, he gazes 
on the distant wreck, and the dark objects 
making their slow way thence through the 
surf, and he reflects :— 


Why care for these dead bodies? They 
really have no friends but the worms or 
fishes. Their owners were coming to the 
New World—as Columbus and the Pilgrims 
did—they were within a mile of its shores: 
but before they could reach it, they emi- 
grated to a newer world than ever Columbus 
dreamed.of, yet one of whose existence we 
believe that there is far more universal and 
convincing evidence—though it has not yet 
been discovered by secience—than Columbus 
had of this: not merely mariner’s tales and 
some paltry driftwood and seaweed, but a 
continual drift and instinct.toall our shores. 
I saw their empty hulks that came to land ; 
but they themselves, meanwhile, were cast 
upon some shore yet further west, towards 
which we are all tending, and which we 
shall all reach at last, it may be through 
storm and darkness, as they did. .., The 


‘mariner who makes the safest port in 


heaven, perchance, seems to his friends on 
earth to be shipwrecked, for they deem 
Boston Harbour the better place: though 
perhaps invisible to them, a skilful pilot 
comes: to: meet him, and. the fairest and 
balmiest gales blow off that coast: his good 
ship makes the land in halcyon days, and he 
kisses the shove in rapture there while his 
old hulk tosses in the surf here. ... The 
strongest wind cannot stagger a Spirit: it 
is a Spirit’s breath. A just man’s purpose 
cannot be split on any material rock, but 
itself will split rocks till it succeeds. 


Thoreau’s unworldliness—some would 
call it inhumanness—strikes us everywhere. 


‘Nothing but what is pure, and beautiful, 


and spiritual and true seems to make any 
deep impression on him, He felt little 
interest in the things that absorb most 
‘men: he did not care to sully his thoughts 


with the newspaper—at all events, more 
than once a week. He thought he could 
do quite well without the Post Office. 

“We should treat our minds, i.e., our- 
selves, as innocent and ingenuous children, 
whose guardians we are, and be careful 
what we thrust on their attention. Read 
not the Times, Read the Eternities. 
Conventionalities are at length as bad as 
impurities. Even the facts of science 
may dust the mind by their dryness, un- 
less they are in a sense effaced each 
morning—or rather, rendered fertile by 
the dews of fresh and living truths.” 


Let us consider the way in which we 
spend our lives, . « » This world is a place 
of business. There is no Sabbath. It is 
nothing but work, work, work. . . . Most 
men, eyen in this comparatively free 
country, through mere ignorance and mis- 
take, are so occupied with the factitious 
eaves, and superfluously coarse labours of 
life that its finer fruits cannot be plucked 
by them. Their fingers, from excessive toil, 
are too clumsy and tremble too much, for 
that. Actually, the labouring man hag not 
leisure for a true integrity day by day: he 
cannot afford to sustain the manliest 
relations to men: his labour would be 
depreciated in the market, He has no time 
to be anything but a machine. How can 
he remember well his ignorance, which his 
growth requires—who has so often to use 
his knowledge? ..« 

If I should sell both my forenoons and 
afternoons to Society, as most appear to do, 
I am sure that for me there would be 
nothing left worth living for. I trust I 
shall never thus sell my birthright for a 
mess of pottage. I.wish to suggest that a 
man may jbe very industrious, and yet not 


‘spend his time well. There is no more fatal 


blunderer than he who consumes the greater 
part of his life getting his living, 

But what does this dreamer of Walden 
Woods know about getting a living P—he 
whom 

The purple berries in the wood 

Supplied with necessary food 
who 

Could with gods on mallows dine 

Nor cared for spices or for wine ? 

Since Thoreau’s time we have heard 
much of the struggle for existence, and 
when we see its operation among men 
and women, are prone to think of it 
as a natural law which must work out its 
ownend. It is anatural law, doubtless, 
but not so cruel and degrading as men 
have made it. It isno law of Nature, but 
man’s inhumanity to man, and unscrupu- 
lous self-indulgence, that makes such a 
pitiful parody of human life. And this 
not wanton inhumanity, but often mere 
thoughtlessness, and the stress of needs 
that are not real needs, but just those 
useless wants against which Thoreau made 
it hig mission to protest. Could we all 


‘live more simply, dispense with some 


things that Society requires of us, not 
preach to the poor what we do not prac- 
tise ourselves, but strive with them after 
somewhat of Thoreau’s spirit, our social 
problems would not indeed be solved, but 
they would be simplified. 

Thoreau took part in no philanthropic 
enterprise. He probably felt less pity for 
the poor than for the rich. He _ himself 
was poor, and had found poverty a good 
thing. ‘ Humility, like darkness, reveals 
the heavenly lights.” But he watched the 
charitable work of others with interest 
and discernment, and could sometimes see 
further than they. 

Be sure [he said] that you give the 


poor the aid they most need—though it be 
your example which leaves them far behind, 
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If you give money, spend yourself with it, 
and do not merely abandon it tothem.... 
There are a thousand hacking at the 
branches of evil td one who is striking at 
the root, and it may be that he who bestows 
the largest amount of time and money on the 
needy is doing the most by his mode of life 
to produce that misery which he strives in 
vain to relieve. . . . Some show their kind- 
ness to the poor by employing them in their 
kitchens. Would they not be kinder if they 
employed themselves there ? 

Tf Thoreau took no active part in. the 
creat strugele which then absorbed all the 
noblest of his fellow-countrymen, it was 
not through apathy or fear. All his 
sympathy was with the slaves, and he did 
all he could for the fugitives who came in 
his way. The news that a runaway slave 
had been captured and returned to his 
master by the State of Massachusetts, 
thrilled him with shame and indignation, 
and drew from him the public protest for 
which he spent a night in Concord gaol. 
When the Abolitionist leader, John Brown, 
was arrested and condemned for inciting 
un insurrection of slaves at Harpers Ferry, 
no argument or entreaty could keep 
Thoreau silent. When the Abolitionist 
Committee urged him, for the sake of 
prudence, to refrain for a while, Thoreau 
replied; ‘I did not send to you for advice, 
but. to announce that I am to speak!” 
And speak he did—an eloquent, im- 
passioned pleading for the prisoner—not, 
as he said, “for his life, but for his 
character—his immortal life.” It was no 
fault of Thoreau’s, says Stevenson, that 
he was not martyred: he would have 
made a noble ending. 

As of labour, so of love and friendship, 
Thoreau speaks from a place apart—as 
an onlooker who has keenly observed, but 
never fully experienced, the ruling pas- 
sions of other men. He never felt the 
want of Society: Nature gave him that, 
But he did need Friendship—the sym- 
pathy and love of a few kindred souls— 
and few have ever conceived this rare 
relation more nobly, or enjoyed it more 
reverently. 

“ Between whom there is hearty truth, 
there is love, and in proportion to our 
truthfulness and confidence in one another 
our lives are divine, and answer to our 
ideal. 

“'The friend asks no return but that his 
friend will religiously accept and wear 
and not disgrace his apotheosis of him. 
They cherish each other’s hopes. They 
are kind to each other’s dreams... . 

“Beware lest thy Friend learn at last 
to tolerate one frailty of thine. There 
are times when we have had enough even 
of our friends, when we begin inevitably 
to profane one another, and must with- 
draw religiously into solitude and silence, 
the better to prepare ourselves for a loftier 
intimacy.” 

Friendship, to Thoreau, is a sacra- 
ment; it is at once the motive and reward 
of noble character, and calls forth and 
strengthens all that is divine in us. 

‘For a companion, I require one who 
will make an equal demand on me with 
my own genius. ...I value and trust 
those who love and praise my aspiration 
rather than my performance. 

I cannot leave my sky 
For thy eaprice, 

True love would soar as high 
As heaven is.” 


We need not point to the flaws in 
Thoreau’s life and teaching: they are 
evident, and none knew them better than 


himself. But, he said, ‘I wish to make 

an extreme statement if so 1 may make 

an emphatic one”: and he did not fear to 

be extravagant if only he could make men 

think. 

Love had he found in huts where poor men 
lie ; 

His daily teachers had been woods and 

rills; 
The silence that is in the starry sky, 

The sleep that is among the lonely hills. 
And the lessons of truth, and faith, and 
purity that he learned from these silent 
teachers, he tried to utter to his fellow- 
men. Be natural; be true to your own 
ideal; cultivate what is best in you, caring 
pot what others think or say, for ‘ Public 
opinion is a weak tyrant compared with 
our own private opinion. What a man 
thinks of himself, that it is which deter- 
mines, or rather indicates, his fate.” And 
then to his wealth-loving countrymen, he 
says:—Be simple: do not spend your 
whole life in getting luxurious living: 
give yourself time to think and to see: 
live deliberately, and know what you live 
for: do not pamper your body and starve 
your soul. ‘ Superfluous wealth can buy 
superfluities only: money is not needed to 
buy one necessary of the soul.” 

Thoreau, says Lowell, “took Nature as 
the mountain-path to an ideal world.” 
We may each have our own way of 
ascent; but by whatever path they climb, 
the true and pure in heart will wear 
winged sandals, and soonest reach those 
tranquil heights where, with Browning, 
they will exclaim :— 

O world, as God has made it, all is beauty ! 
And knowing this is love, and love is duty. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
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Inquirer will be acknowledged under this head, with 
name of publisher and price, if supplied. The neces- 
sities of our space, however, compel us to limit the 
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Auld Lang Syne. By F. Max Miller. 
10s. 6d. (Longmans.) 
Texts Haplained. 
6s. (Longmans.) 

Rosebud Annual. 
Co.) 
Sir Walter Scott. By James Hay. 6s. 
(Clarke and Co.) 

Gilian the Dreamer. 
6s. (Isbister.) 

Young Days, Cornhill, Good Words, 
Sunday Magazine, Contemporary. 


By F. W. Farrar. 


43. (Clarke and 


By Neil Munro. 


Tue liberal minister is, or ought to be, 
an ethical idealist ; but an ethical idealist 
is an insufferable prig till he learns some- 
thing of the actual working of human 
nature.—Samuel M. Crothers. 


Eprprs’s Cocoa.—GRaTEFUL AND COMFORTING.— 
‘*By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutri- 
cion, and by a careful apy lication of the fine pro- 
perties of well-selected Cucoa, Mr. Epps has pro- 
vided for our breakfast and supper a delicately 
flavoured beverage which may save us many heavy 
doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious use of such 
articles of diet that a constisution may be gradually 
built up until strong enough to resist ev 2ry tendency 
to disease. We may escape many a fi tal shaft by 
keeping ourselves well fortiiied with pure blood and 
a properly nourished frame.’’—Ctvil Service Gazette. 
—Made simply with boiling water or 1ailk.—Sold 
only in packets and pound tins, by Grocers, labelled 
—‘‘James Epps and Co, Ltd., ‘domcopathie 
Chemists, London,” 


THE GRACE OF GIVING AND 
RECEIVING. 


BY THE REV. HENRY GOW, B.A. 


“There cometh a woman of Samaria to 
draw water: Jesus saith unto her, Give me 
to drink. The Samaritan woman therefore 
saith unto him, How is it that thou, being a 
Jew, askest drink of me, which am a 
Samaritan woman ?”—John iv. 7-9. 


Wr, too, like the woman of Samaria, 
may feel at first a little surprised by the 
request. Jesus meets a woman who was 
a stranger and belonging to a_ race 
bitterly hostile to his own, and he begins 
his acquaintance with her by asking a 
service. We might have expected that he 
would begin by trying to do something for 
her, but instead of that he begins by 
getting her to do something for him. 
That ig a mark of the instinctive tact of 
Jesus. It is one of the surest methods of 
gaining affection. Get your enemy to help 
you, and he begins to love you in spite of 
himself, I do not mean that the request 


of Jesus was part of an elaborate scheme 


for overcoming the woman’s enmity. Such 
a method would be utterly unworthy of 
Jesus, and if it were only a clever artificial 
scheme it would have defeated itself. But 
I do mean that the lovableness of Jesus, 
the affection and respect and devotion 
which he inspired were due quite as 
much to his dependence upon others, the . 
claims he made on them, the opportunities 
for helping him that he gave, as upon his 
own unbounded generosity and his love 
of helping those who were in need. It 
sounds paradoxical, but I believe it is pro- 
foundly true that one of the greatest 
services we can do for others is to enable 
them to help us, to feel and let them feel 
that they can help us. The continual 
exhortation to do good to others, to give 
hoping for nothing again, to be like a 
pump always pouring out, although it is 
of the essence of Christianity, is yet in, 
danger of being a little one-sided and 
wearisome. I do not want to be the pen- 
sioner of my friends or my acquaintances. 
No self-respectful man or woman wants 
to be entirely dependent upon others. We 
want, in however humble a way, to feel 
that they need us, and that we can do 
some little thing for them. Princely 
givers who do everything for us are not 
the men and women who win our deepest 
love and devotion, and who do us the most 
good. We like to do something for the 
great man, if it is only warming his 
slippers or helping him on with his coat, 
or running his errands; and we like to do 
it, not because he graciously permits it, 
but because we feel he really wants it, be- 
cause our little services are needed by 
him, and he is partly dependent upon us, 
And this which we feel in relation to some 
man or woman whom we greatly love, is 
equally true of our own conduct to others. 
It ought not to be our ideal to do every- 
thing for others, to be self-sufficient, inde- 
pendent beings: that was not the wish or 
aim of Christ’s life and should not be the 
aim of ours. He gave indeed out of the 
treasures of his love and faith un- 
weariedly : he sacrificed himself for men, 
sacrificed his ambition, and his rest, and 
the opportunities for a quiet and pleasant 
life in order to make men’s lives 1icher, 
purer, and stronger. But that is nct the 
whole of the story. He made claims on his 
disciples and his friends, he called for help 
from them, he showed himself dependent 
upon them for love and sympathy and 
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little services in a hundred ways. And this 
dependence of Jesus upon others en- 
deared him to them, and strengthened and 
cheered them quite as much as his own 
power of aelping. To feel that we are 
credited with the possession of some 
strength, that we are needed, that we are 
not the mere recipients of a bountiful 
charity, this calls out our self-respect and 
brings joy and courage into our lives. To 
call out this self-respect, this joy and 
courage, ought to be quite as much our 
aim in relation to our friends as to lay 
gifts at their feet and devote ourselves to 
their service. A friend often helps us 
more when he asks our help than when he 
offers his. 

Think of the times when we are heavy 
laden, sorrowful, perplexed, disappointed. 
My friend comes to me and gives me of 
his sympathy, shares my sorrow, is per- 
plexed and pained and unhappy because I 
am all these things. He gives himself to 
me, speaks out of his faith in God and love 
for me, words which soothe and strengthen 
me ; he does little services, and is ready if 
he could find the way to make any sacri- 
fice of time and thought to cheer and 
comfort me. It is a great service; in all 
times of grief and trouble such a friend is 
one to thank God for with all our hearts. 
The sympathy of those who love us, how- 
ever powerless it may be, however little it 
may be able to alter the stern facts of 
death, or {pain, or disappointment is yet 
one of the greatest blessings of life. But 
our friends can do more for us than 
any giving. That friend does most for me 
in pain and sorrow who not merely gives 
his sympathy and services, but in some 
way. asks for mine. He who can awaken 
me to the sense that there are still count- 
less duties calling me, he who appeals to 
me even in my weakness for some little 
help that I can give, he who comes asking 
a cup of cold water from my trembling 
hands, does more to re-animate my life 
than any mere giving could accomplish. 

Think again of the closest and most 
‘common form of human relationship, the 
relationship of man and woman in mar- 
riage. We all know that true marriage 
means dependence upon one another in a 
thousand ways. That wifeis the happiest 
whose husband wants her sympathy and 
advice continually: that husband is hap- 
piest whose wife wants his help at every 
turn. The man who stands alone, self- 
contained, strong and independent, who 
never talks about his day’s work, treating 
his wife as outside the serious purpose of 
his life, does not know what marriage 
means. He may earn money for his wife, 
may be kind and considerate and generous, 
but if he does not ask her help and make 
many claims upon her sympathy he is 
treating her as a playmate, not a help- 
meet, for him. And it is exactly as true 
in the case of the wife. That woman 
who manages her house and her children, 
who performs her social duties leaving her 
husband outside them, does not know the 
true happiness of marriage. She may 
make home very comfortable, she may 
be the best of managers and mothers, she 
may be exemplary in every way, better 
than the best of housekeepers, but unless 
she claims her husband’s sympathy and 
help in many ways she fails in the most 
essential of all her duties. 

This claim for sympathy does not con- 
sist in what I may call airing our worries 
to one another at home. Complaints to a 
hard-worked husband about the servants, 


or toa hard-worked wife about the way 
the world has used us, may be simply idle, 
irritable talk, not seeking advice or com- 
fort, but only increasing the area of 
unhappiness; no sign of confidence or 
love, but only of a careless familiarity. 
But that a husband should tell his cares 
and a wife her trouble each to the other, 
believing in the power of the other to 
soothe and sympathise, appealing for help 
and love, and knowing they will find it, 
that is the attitude which makes the 
ideal home and brings peace and joy 
and a sense of security into our lives. 
It is a great happiness for any man 
to be able to say, no matter what happens, 
I shall find someone to help and to soothe 
me at home: but it is an even greater 
happiness to be able to say, no matter 
what happens, however weak and stupid 
and despised I may be outside, however 
great a failure, I shall find someone at 
home who wauts me, who believes in me, 
who needs my comfort, and leans upon my 
strength. 

This fact, which is pre-eminently true 
in marriage, is true in various forms in all 
the relations of our life. Many an un- 
kindly prejudice against us can be done 
away by claiming some little service from 
the man who feels dislike for us. Human 
nature 1s so constituted that we begin to 
love those whom we have begun to help. 
An honourable man will often refuse a gift 
from one whom he dislikes, when he would 
be quite ready to give something himself 
of which he feels the other is in need. 
Indeed, a forgiving nature is shown much 
more clearly by being willing to receive a 
benefit from one who has injured us than 
by being willing to confer one. We can 
all feel a kind of savage delight in heap- 
ing coals of fire upon the head of our 
enemy: in giving him money or saving 
him from death, and if he is an honour- 
able man he hates our benefits all the time 
and suffers exquisite torture from our 
gifts. But to receive benefits from one 
who has injured us, to allow him to help 
us in any way, or more still to appeal to 
him for some little kindness, and give him 
the satisfaction of partially redeeming his 
offence, that, I think, is the mark of the 
most forgiving, Christ-like spirit. I am 
not speaking, of course, of mean, greedy, 
degraded men, who will take anything 
from anybody, and who would rejoice in 
gifts from their enemies, and would hate 
them all the more: and I am not meaning 
that this action of asking help from those 
who dislike us ought to be created into a 
scheme, a clever trick for working upon 
hostile feelings which are a disadvantage 
to us. As ascheme, consciously adopted, 
such a method would hopelessly fail, and 
deserve to fail. It would he utterly un- 
worthy of any self-respecting man. But 
I mean where such action, as in the case 
of the noblest men, is not adopted but 
comes forth spontaneously from the heart, 
it is the most effective means of over- 
coming enmity and the most perfect 
example of a Christ-like gentleness and 
love. 

If a man whom I have injured or whom 
I dislike, and who knows it, trusts him- 
self to me, claims my pity or my help, and 
does me the honour of believing I shall 
help him if I can, he has effected more 
towards breaking down my ill-will than he 
could effect by many gifts. This principle 
is equally true in Mission or Sunday- 
school work, and in our dealing with any 
who are weaker or more ignorant than our- 


selves. We do not adequately help even 
a little child by simply giving him some 
of our knowledge, and our strength, by 
defending ‘him from temptation, and 
standing between him and trouble. It is 
the greatest compliment we can pay a 
child, and the greatest inducement for 
exertion, to make him feel we need him 
aud lean on him for something. This does 
not mean using anyone as au instrument 
to save us trouble, selfishly employing our 
power over others to make them do our 
work. It means making even the weakest 
and most ignorant feel that there is some- 
thing they can do for us, something by 
which they will earn our gratitude and 
respect, something for which we rely upon 
their character and strength. Ido notsay 
there is too much doing good, too much 
conferring of benefits by the rich on the 
poor, the wise on the foolish, the strong 
on the weak. But if the rich min goes to 
the poor simply to give he will gain no 
affection and do little good. He 
must go humbly, making the poor 
man feel that he too can give’ some- 
thing in return. The wise man who wants 
to cram me with his knowledge, the strong 
man who wants to carry me across every 
obstacle, becomes intolerable. We ought 
to claim from others, even the worst, that 
they should do good: they do not exist 
simply to have good done to them. We 
ought to make them feel we expect that 
they can confer benefits as well as we, to 
teach the most ignorant that he has some 
knowledge which we value, and the weak 
that he has some strength which God 
needs. This is to sow the seeds of self- 
respect, to give pleasure and hope in life 
to those who feel themselves failures, and 
to call out his best from every child of 
God. That “give me to drink,” addressed 
by a strong man to a woman, by a Jew to 
a Samaritan, is a mark of the gentlest and 
wisest chivalry. She would have taken no 
cup of cold water a‘ his hands, would 
have probably rejected it with scorn, but 
was moved to a friendly feeling and a 
willingness to ask help, by finding that he 
was willing and anxious to receive a kind- 
ness from her. That principle holds in all 
the relationships of life, and is potent to 
break down the prejudices of classes and 
of nations. To give men the sense that 
we respect them and need their help and 
sympathy is the greatest gift we can 
bestow. This more than any other single 
quality constituted the attractiveness and 
power of Jesus Christ. 


Tue best perfection of a religious man 
is to do common things in a perfect manner. 
A constant fidelity in small things is a 
great and heroic virtue.—S#. Buonaven- 


turd. 
—_——_——_—__2_____— 


History is something more than a 
collection of a few spick-and-span facts 
that fit easily into a theory. It deals 
with facts as they are, in a state of nature. 
They are stubborn, unkempt, cross- 
erained, contradictory, obstreperous. 
They are a lot of unruly urchins who 
would like nothing better than to pitch 
schoolmaster philosophy out of the win- 
dow; and, what is more, they have done 
it more than once. The function of his- 
tory is not to confirm our preconceived 
philosophical views, but to chasten our 
philosophy and to rebuke it when it puts 
on airs of infallibility.—Samwel M 
Crothers. 
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A TALK ABOUT TENNYSON. 


TureE things strike me in contem- 
plating the Life of Tennyson. First of 
all: he attended to his own work. He 
was assiduous in attending to it. He 
would let nothing draw him aside from it. 
For a dozen years or more in his early 
manhood he was, no doubt, uncertain as 
to what his work in life was; but when 
once he found it out he gave himself 
entirely to it, and for fifty to sixty years 
he devoted all that he was to it. There 
are many instances in our modern days of 
men of letters and science, like Carlyle and 
Emerson and Darwin, giving themselves 
and their whole lives up with a splendid 
devotion to their work, come praise, come 
blame, come pay or come poverty, but I 
do not know one single modern instance 
to equal the entireness of attention which 
Alfred Tennyson, come sneers and criticism 
or appreciation and success, gave to the 
work to which undoubtedly he was called. 
Emerson wrote down in his own diary, 
when he found himself misunderstood and 
reproached: “To every reproach I know 
but one auswer—namely, to go again to 
my own work. ‘But you neglect your 
relations!’ ‘Yes, too true; then I will 
work the harder.’ ‘But you have no 


genius. ‘Yes, then I will work the 
harder.’ ‘But you have no_ virtues.’ 
“Yes, then I will work the harder.’ 


‘But you have detached yourself and 
acquired the aversion of all decent people ; 
you must regain some position and rela- 
tion.’ ‘ Yes, I will work the harder.’ ” 

So wrote Emerson in his private diary. 
And such evidently was exactly the spirit 
of Tennyson in his single, steady, un- 
swerving devotion to his work. 

The second thing that.strikes me is the 
toilsome perfecting of his work. Not only 
was he a worker, he was thorough, always 
improving; willing to learn from his 
bitterest critics; amending all real weak- 
nesses which their scrutinising eyes could 
point out and prove; never in a hurry to 
give the world his work ; anxious more to 
do good work than to win either praise or 
gold ;—slow, thorough, improving, good, 
and perfect work—these are characteristic 
of Tennyson. 

It is safe to say that there is not in the 
English language, or in any language, a 
body of more perfectly finished work than 
is contained in the poems of Tennyson, 
and the hand of the Master which we 
behold in the works of his prime we also 
easily discern in the poems of his ’prentice 
years. But the improvements continually 
effected were immense. Honest self- 
criticism and gradual toilsome perfecting 
were always at workin the man. Moreover, 
Tennyson had a saving sense of humour, 
and when a man can occasionally look at 
himself as his enemies or critics do, and 
laugh at himself a bit, he is likely to be 
saved from many of his faults. In the 
thirties and forties of this century critics 
and reviewers were wonderfully plain 
spoken. There is a myth which says the re- 
viewers killed John Keats—that is, caused 
his death by their ridicule of his poetry. 
Tt is true they were savage with Byron. 
And of Tennyson, one of these reviewers— 
namely, Christopher North, of the Black- 
wood’s Magazine—in a long ayrticle, con- 
taining a certain amount of appreciation 
yet referring to one of Tennyson’s early 
poems entitled “The Owl,’ wrote :— 
“Alfred himself is the greatest owl; all 
he wants is to be shot, stuffed, and stuck in 


a glass case, to be made immortal in a 
museum.” This was severe; but Alfred 
profited by it. He took that same book 
of poems which “Crusty Christopher” 
thus criticised, and for nine years the world 
scarcely knew what Tennyson was doing. He 
made no sign. But during those nine years 
he so toiled and schooled himself and_ his 
talent that when his next book was pub- 
lished containing “Locksley Hall,” 
“Dora,” “ Morte D’Arthur,”’ “The Gar- 
dener’s Daughter,’ ‘“ The Talking Oak,” 
“The Two Voices,” and “The Vision of 
Sin,” Tennyson was at once acclaimed, in 
the language of Wordsworth, as decidedly 
the first of our living poets. Along with 
the book containing the poems I have just 
named he republished the book which 
Christopher North had so mercilessly criti- 
cised, but many of the poems in that 
earliest volume were suppressed for ever, 
and those which saw the light again were 
so altered and improved that if I could 
stay to give you samples of the originals 
and the perfected, you would see ample 
proof of the point which we are cons  er- 
ing—namely, Tennyson’s toilsome, pa nt 
effort to turn out perfect work. 


But I pass to the third thing which has 
struck me in contemplating his life. I 
mean this: the enormous influence that a 
life of thought may be. Tennyson was 
not a man of action. He practically took 
no part in the affairs of our social, politi- 
cal, or national life. He lived a retired 
life of thought—of intellectual and artistic 
creation. Comparatively few people ever 
saw him. In 1880 he refused to be nomi- 
nated Lord Rector of Glasgow University 
on the ground that he was unwilling to ba 
“a party candidate for the Conservative 
Club.” When made Lord Tennyson he 
was bound once at least to attend the 
Upper House, which he did, and gave the 
only vote he ever gave in Parliament, 
which was a vote in favour of the exten- 
sion of the franchise. 


Of course, men of action we must 
have: organisers, accomplishers of aims 
and purposes. And men of action we 
have in England in abundance. England 
could ill do—could not do—without them. 
But are we not apt to imagine that these 
mew of action are the everybodies: that 
men of thought—who live apart—are 
nobodies—decent, quiet, harmless people, 
but dreamers you know—of no practical 
use to the world ? 


Now, is this true ? Take Tennyson’s 
life—has he left the world as he found it ? 
He may not have added to the meat, and 
clothes, and shelter, and outward con- 
veniences of life ; but is the life of England 
—its real life—which consists of its ideas, 
feelings, ideals and determinations—what 
it would have been had Tennyson never 
lived? No, anything but that! I ques- 
tion whether any statesman ever has so 
altered, enlarged, and enriched our English 
life as this poet has, who lived apart and 
took no active share in public affairs. And 
for this reason: every action is first an 
idea; all that takes place in the outward 
world took place first in the inward mind. 
And it is because of this that these 
thinkers, these men of mind, these Mar- 
tineausand Darwins, and Shakespeares and 
Tennysons—“ men of books,” if you like— 
exert such an enormous influence upon the 
world. In other words: it is ideas and 
feelings and thoughts and sentiments that 
sway and shape the world, and these are 
the men whose ideas feed us, whose 


ardour fires us with all that makes us men. 
Channing wanders in thought on the 
beach of Rhode Island, or sits in his study 
putting pen to paper, and thousands of 
minds are convinced, thousands of hearts 
are moved, and soon thousands upon thou- 
sands of hands and heads are busy to 
emancipate four and a-half millions of 
slaves. Darwin for twenty years observes 
Nature quietly and keenly on his estate in 
Kent, and scarcely ever leaves home ; puts 
down his ideas in writing and changes the 
thought of the world. Tennyson abides in 
beautiful _solitude—save for the sweet 
social life of -his family—thinks his 
thought, writes his word, year after year 
for a whole full life-time, and see what he 
did for us. Well might Pestalozzi ex- 
claim: “What a power, what a power is 
one human life!” J. J. WriGut. 


SOUTHEND SEASIDE HOME. 


THERE was a good attendance of friends 
of the new Southend Seaside Home last 
Saturday afternoon, when the formal 
opening by Lady O’Hagan took place. 
Among those present were Mr. I. M. 
Wade, always to the fore in good works 
connected with Sunday-schools, the Rev. EH. 
J. Harry of Chelmsford, and the officials of 
the London Sunday-school Society. A 
good proportion of Southend friends were 
present besides visitors from London and 
other parts. After an opening hymn Mr. 
Frederick W. Lawrence, President, empha- 
sised the importance of such homes asa 
means of supplying bodily health, and 
through this contributing to the spiritual 
well-being of those who were able to avail 
themselves of them. Mrs. Bayle Bernard 
thenformally presented the documents con- 
veying the gift of the Home to the London 
Sunday School Society, and Lady O'Hagan 
gracefully acknowledged the gift, express- 
ing strong sympathy with the objects of the 
Home, and hoping that the movement 
might spread, not by the enlarging of 
that particular Home, but by the 
establishment of many small Homes in 
different parts of the country. 


Mr. Wade proposed a. hearty vote of 
thanks to Mrs. Bayle Bernard for her 
generous gift; and this was seconded by 
Mr. Talbot, of Highgate, who had been 
the first with his Sunday Class to occupy 
the Home, and who spoke in warm 
appreciation of its benefits and influence. 
Mr. Ion Pritchard, hon. treasurer, made a 
short financial statement, and said Mrs. 
Bayle Bernard’s thoughtful gift had 
solved a problem which had frequently 
confronted the society—namely, the pro- 
vision of some place of holiday resort for 
those teachers whose occupations and 
limited means often prevented their 
enjoying the rest which others more 
fortunately placed could secure. Mr. 


Harold Wade proposed a vote of thanks 


to Mr. Savage Cooper, who had acted as 
hon. solicitor in the conveyance of the 
property, to the Southend friends, to Lady 
O'Hagan, and to Miss M. Pritchard 
and the other members of the Holiday 
Home Committee. Then the meeting, 
which had been held at the Uni- 
tarian Church Hall, adjourned to 
“Bernard Cottage’”—the name of the 
Home—where Lady O’Hagan performed 
the ceremony of the fcrmal opening. A 
social tea followed, arranged by Miss 
M. Cooper. Particulars as to the Home 
are advertised in our issue this week, 
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THE INWARD LIFE. 
(From “ Psalins of the West.’’) 
Wuy do the people go forth to wound, 


and their armies find cause for blood- 


shedding ? why do they spend their 
living for death and their substance for 
destruction ? 

Wherefore should the children of God 
seek madness, and hastily rush unbidden 
into regions unknown ? 

_ Are their thoughts for ever at variance ? 
can their wishes never be clear to each 
other in friendly communing, and must 
both be defeated by evil ? 

Is the sword a true judge, and the bullet 
a worthy tribunal ? 

Must all the wisdom of man, and the 
learning of ages and religion and sym- 
pathy be less than the argument of 
beasts ? 

Shall the love of martyrs not be 
remembered in the world, or the cruelty of 
oppressors be forsworn ? 

Doth not God himself suffer that we 
may perceive, and endure the agony that 
we may dwell in loving kindness 

How many have been his warriors who 
have groaned in torment and buried their 
mighty hearts in consuming dungeons, 
that atter-generations might be free ! 

They have left all to serve our peace, to 
enlighten the dark valley through which 
they passed. 

Yea, many have laid down their lives to 


~gave a sick child, and healers of man’s 


trouble have arisen to bless all nations. 

The true man is akin to all the 
righteous, and wisdom is alike in every 
tongue ; 

Surely the good desire the good of all, 
and the patriot seeth hope under every 
star ; 

How then can a king hire death for his 
helper, and build his throne on the woes 
of the innocent ? 

Are there no judges in the world whose 
conscience betrayeth not, whose honour is 
true as their equity ? 

Awake, all ye lands, and proclaim your 
obedience to your faith ; make your gospel 


a power indeed ! 


Cast away your schemes of attack, and 
let freedom cause violence to die upon the 
world. 

Turn your hatred against the princi- 
palities of evil, and forge your weapons 
for a war of salvation. 

Pour your learning on the homes of the 
multitude, and defend them from every 
ill. 

Let your battalions be drilled for 
health, and your arsenal be stores of 
knowledge ; \ 

Let your forts be turned into gardens, 
let your proud artillery tell forth with 
mirth the dissolving of armies. 

The cannon of nations shall thunder in 
unison, they shall herald the breaking of 
the ancient yoke, the rising of a new 
goodwill. ; 

Let your camping-grounds yield their 
veterans to the whole earth’s service, let 
your recruits return to their harvests ; 

Let mankind unite in the strife of ages, 
and make glorious the earth whereon he 
dwells. 

We know not the fulness of the beauty 
of harmony; let God govern the world, 
and the spirit of doubtfulness shall be 
changed to adoration and praise, 


THE CHILDREN’S COLUMN, 


—+o—— 
Sheep. 

You have all, Jam sure, seen a flock of 
sheep being driven, and you know how 
often one sheep takes fright at something 
and jumps through a gap or over a wall; 
and then all the others follow, apparently 
without any thought except that their 
companion went. We stand by and look 
on, and say what silly things they are; 
but we are wonderfully like them. We 
think how much wiser we are than they ; 
and so we are or ought to be; but see 
how if someone wears a particular bonnet 
or dress, everyone else wears the same— 
not because it is specially pretty or con- 
venient, but because it is the fashion. 

As long as there have been sheep they 
have always been running after each 
other; and the writer of the Book of 
Isaiah saw how very much people did like 
sheep, for he says, “ All we like sheep 
have gone astray,’ so that that resem- 
blance is also a very old one. And is it 
not true? Girls and boys who go to 
school know very well how there is often 
one child who “goes astray” and does 
something wrong, and then many others 
follow. Many a wrong thing is done 
without any reason better than that Mary 
or Jack did it, That is, Mary or Jack 
jumped the wall where they should not 
go, and then the “silly sheep” did the 
same, and followed. That is all very well 
for sheep, but it is not a worthy reason 
fora sensible girl or boy. They have sense 
of their own, and can judge what they 
should do as well as Mary or Jack. Is it 
not a disgrace that seusible intelligent 
men and women ani boys and girls should 
have so little strength of character as not 
to be able to stand against the stream, 
and that they should “ go astray ”’ simply 
because others do ? 

Boys begin to smoke—though they know 
that their parents would not wish it, and 
sometimes have forbidden it: they do not 
do it because they like it, for at first they 
usually find it horrible, but because other 
boys do it, and they think it manly, and 
they might be laughed at if they didn’t. 
But such laughter would do them no harm, 
and only proves the boys who laugh and 
tease to be foolish, thoughtless, and un- 
kind. And with regard to manliness, 
does it never occur to you that it shows 
much more manliness to refuse to join the 
other “‘sheep,” and to bear to be laughed 
at, than to join the multitude and run with 
the flock ? 

Often this weak tendency to follow 
others, like sheep, brings people into 
terrible trouble. There was a fire in a 
theatre some years ago, and people began 
to rush to the door and staircase. On 
the stairs was a door that opened only 
upwards, but they were in too great a 
hurry and panic to see this, and the crowd 
from above rushed upon the door and 
jammed it so by their weight that it could 
not be opened. As more and more people 
rushed down the staircase, they became 
crushed and piled up against the shut 
door, and trampled down by those who 
came after, who in their turn were unable 
to help it, being forced onwards by those 
above them. Thus escape was impossible 
and numbers were killed. 

How often, too, in a shipwreck, a rush 
is made for the boats—which aré often 
sunk in the scramble and crush. When- 
ever in an accident or disaster there is a 


panic and rush, we may be sure that 
terrible consequences will follow. The 
poor sheep when they rush do it from some 
vague terror or alarm, and follow where 
they see others go. People, when they rush, 
have also the terror, but they have also a 
conscience, and, unlike the sheep, if they 
yield to the temptation to save themselves 
at all risks, they are guilty, because they 
are selfish. If even one person in such a 
disaster held back and tried to keep others 
back, there would be found at least a few 
to stay with him, and in patience possess 
their souls in the midst of terror, that 
they might not increase the danger. Iu 
a battle, one brave man may hold a whole 
multitude in check, though if he turned 
and fled they might follow; and though 
they may be killed around him, they fall 
covered with honour instead of disgrace, 
and with the name of heroes in place of 
cravens. If we see a girl or boy who 
stands firm against temptation, or abuse, 
or ridicule, who can say “ No,” and firmly 
do what he knows to be best; who can 
face danger and not run away, or who can 
put another in his place rather than save 
himself, that is the companion to follow. 


1 wish the crowds were oftener found to 
run with the brave and good! But we are 
so weak! All we like sheep have gone 
astray. Why do so many follow the weak 
and foolish? Why do girls pinch their 
waists, when God has made them the proper 
size? Why do boyssmoke, when God has 
given them pure air which will nourish 
them instead of stunting them and spoil- 
ing their teeth—to say nothing of their 
manners? Why do we all do a hundred 
things that are weak and foolish and 
wrong, when we might do all the things 
that are brave and sensible and right? It 
is all weakness, children. We say that 
the sheep are “silly,” but they are nothing 
to compare with us in silliness: for we 
know better and they do not. “If the 
light that is in you be darkness, how great 
is that darkness.” 


Do you know Miss EHdgeworth’s story of 
“Tarlton” P Ifyou do not, try and get 
it to read. It will show you how one boy 
who liked to be popular got into trouble 
by not having courage to say “No,” and 
how he became more and more deeply in- 
volved in wickedness amongst his com- 
panions, though he was notat all a wicked 
boy, simply because he was weak; and 
how a fine strong boy helped him out of 
it by his example. 


Let us not therefore throw stones at the 
poor sheep and call them silly. “Let him 
that is without sin among you cast the first 
stone.” 


“Finally, brethren, whatsoever things 
are true, whatsoever things are honourable, 
whatsoever things are just, whatsoever 
things are pure, whatsoever things are 
lovely, whatsoever things are of good re- 
port, if there be any virtue, and if there 
be any praise, think on these things.” 


GertRupE MARTINEAU. 


Country Arr ror Weak anp AILING 
Cuitpren.—Miss A. Lawrence, 23, Camp- 
den House Chambers, Campden-hill, 
London, W., begs to acknowledge, with 
many thanks, receipt for this fund of the 
following :—Mrs. Kennedy, 5s.; A Friend, 
£10. She also much regrets mistake in 
previous acknowledgment,—A. £1 should 
have been A, £2, 
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ON TRIAL. 


We believe that good judges of mili- 
tary affairs have warned our statesmen 
not to under-rate the task involved in 
such a war as is threatened in South 
Africa. It is no horde of savages, in- 
adequately armed, that our forces 
would have to deal with, but a race of 
peculiar toughness, possessed of modern 
weapons, and, moreover, certain to 
fight with desperate courage in order 
to preserve if possible that freedom to 
which they passionately cling. In 
addition to military difficulties, it is 
certain that in the minds of expert 
politicians of all shades of party feeling 
there have arisen grave anxieties as to 
the legacies which such a war would 
leave behind it. If anything had been 
needed to emphasise the political 
perils of the war contemplated it has 
been amply supplied in the action of 
the Orange Free State. It cannot be 
doubted, even by the most foolhardy of 
Jingoes, that it is no light sentiment 
which has prompted the Free State to 
fling its destinies, if need be, into a 
struggle that can have but one end. 
And such sentiments, while they are 
the most intangible of forces, have a 
way of persisting with irresistible con- 
sequences from century to century. 
We believe our responsible governors 
are as a body fully alive to these politi- 
cal difficulties, and that it is largely 
owing to the vividness with which they 
perceive them that they have so long 
continued to negotiate rather than 
appeal to the sword. Between the ills 
we have and others that we know not 
of but all too clearly surmise our rulers 
have to choose. Not one word would 
any sensible man say or write that 
should tend to warp or confuse their 
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minds in dealing with such a problem. 
Least of all should there be in their 
councils any appeal to passion, or 
prejudice, or party spirit. Let the day- 
light of reason pour upon the subject. 
For our part we should not only be 
satisfied with that: we should feel 
assured that the policy of this country 
would not in that case be such as to 
make Englishmen deeply regret it. 
The main facts are pretty well in the 
possession of anyone who has cared to 
examine the subject. The more they 
are studied the more difficult it must 
be to believe really that the future of 
South Africa would be a more pros- 
perous one if the present difficulties 
were ‘settled’? by war than if they 
were solved by reason. 


The fact is our boasted civilisation, 
not to say our religion, is on its trial. 
We do not deny that the trial is severe ; 
but what is it worth if it cannot stand a 
test? Last Sunday’s scene in Trafalgar- 
square, and the horrible exultation 
with which some of our countrymen 
are bragging that at last we are going 
to “‘wipe out Majuba Hill,” testify 
what forces of savage lawlessness and 
mere brutality are still stored up in our 
midst. The vicious spite with which 
those who plead for a peace policy are 
taunted as being ‘‘ Boers”’ and “‘ anti- 
British,’ betrays a disposition that is 
near akin the wildest ‘ fool-fury of the 
Seine.” Consider also the persistent 
blindness, which surely cannot but be 
wilful in many cases, towards any 
aspect of the contest but that of 
‘‘ British interests,’ viewed in the 
narrowest light—a blindness which has 
strangely affected some good men and 
left them for the time being ranged with 
the merely predatory, the unscrupulous 
and the vengeful. What right have 
we at this end of the century to talk 
about liberty and humanity and pro- 
gress, if we cannot set an example to 
Europe and the world worthy of our 
highest traditions? Any Power with 
guns enough can subdue its adversaries ; 
is that all that England stands for? It 
is the oldest fashion among the nations 
to go out and kill people; but it isa 
barbaric fashion when all is said. 
There may be, nevertheless—someone 
will urge—hours when the primitive 
barbaric way justifies itself to the public 
conscience. Let it be so; but let those 
who urge it admit the evils wrought to 
the slowly developing civilisation of the 
world every time the appeal to arms is 
made. And then let them look closely 
at this case which is before us. If ever 
there were an odious form in which the 
invitation could come to a gallant and 
honourable nation to go and strike a 
blow for victory surely we see it now. 
It is not because the foe is a little one. 
He is large enough to be able to give a 
good deal of trouble; and even the 
least foe cannot depend on perpetual 
immunity despite all provocations. 
No; nor is it because the foe is 
peculiarly allied to ourselves, by race 
and traditions, political, social and 
religious, alike in Kurope and in the 
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Colonies. There is enough in these 
things to make us enter on the contest, 
if. it must be, with grief and 
the utmost reluctance, rather than 
with the bombastic madness that has 
been so noisy of late. But the supreme 
odiousness of the case lies in the fact 
that to this foe we, as a nation acting 
through our honoured and _ trusted 
statesmen, deliberately pledged our 
faith that he should be free. Again 
and again the pledge has been given, 
and on the occasion of the Raid, the 
shame of which seems to have been 
marvellously soon forgotten—unless, 


indeed, it acts as a secret spring of 


vindictive feeling against him who 
suffered the wrong—the very Govern- 
ment which still remains in power 
showed by word and deed that it 
adhered to the pledge that had been 
given. And to-day the despatches of 
the Government reiterate the assur- 
ance that the freedom of the Transvaal 
Republic is not to be impaired. So 
decidedly, so solemnly, and so _per- 
sistently our national faith has been 


plighted. It was surely the only honour- 


able policy consistent with this pledge 
that, so far from trying to clutch all 
that could be squeezed out of the four 
corners of a legal document, a great 
and magnanimous people would have 
abstained from the very appearance of 
retreating from their word, even by so 
much as a hair's breadth. Unless we, 
as a people, feel this to be our duty in 
this case, what guarantee have we 
in the court of our own honour 
that we are a people worthy of self- 
respect, and not the mean, shuffling, 
tricky, grasping people that we pass 
for with some of our neighbours? 
Again, we say, sentiments, though 
most intangible, are wonderfully effec- 
tive for good or ill; and if our nation 
does a mean thing now, or even 
colourably seems to do it, the shame 
that must attach to us even in our own 
eyes, cannot but impair our moral 
force and prepare us for a fall indeed. 
It will be said that the Boers should 
frankly accept the reiteration that we 


mean to deal honourably with them.. 


We wish they would. We hope, almost 
against hope, that they will even yet 
be able to. And yet, if they do not, 
who is to blame? Who, if not those 
who from the hour that the Rand 
showed gold have been themselves 
showing a covetous spirit, defiant of all 
pledges, reckless of all honour? Who, 
but those who instead of feeling a 
chivalrous sympathy with men, how- 
ever uncouth, who if they were called 
by our name would be extolled as 
patriotic heroes, have lost no oppor- 
tunity of pouring contempt upon them ? 
It is against the forces represented by 
these gamblers with a nation’s reputa- 
tion, and by the irresponsible crowds 
who think in their poor, ignorant way 
that, after all, it is slaughter and spoil 
that do exalt a nation, that the sober 


mind, and the truly patriotic mind of: 


our people have at the moment to con- 
tend. 


| 
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THE TRANSVAAL QUESTION. 


Srtr,—May I say one word on the letter 
—a rather amazing one from “an ardent 
and militant anti-militarist” —- of my 
friend, the Rev. James Hocart, in your 
last issue ? 

Mr. Hocart says that Great Britain 
must be “feared,” because what at pre- 
sent restrains the nations ‘is simply the 
fear of one another.” This is neither 
more nor less than the creed of the savage. 
What the nations should desire iy to be 
respected, and to deserve respect ; and some 
nation must lead the way in scrupulous 
fair-dealing, or the creed of the savage 
will never be outgrown. : 

Dunpy Agate. 

Altrincham, Sept. 25. 


eg 


Sir,—Mr. Thompson, by this time, 
probably regrets the sending of his letter 
to you. Since he wrote, instruction has 
arrived. The highest legal authorities 
have given us the benefit of their interpre- 
tation of the documents, and they entirely 
bear me out. But the matter had no need 
to wait for authorities. The documents 
speak for themselves; and the respon- 
sible statesmen who drew them up, or 
who have acted upon them, never varied 
in their exposition of them. Hverything 
shows with overwhelming clearness that 
the Convention of 1884 was not an 
amended Convention, but an entirely new 
one, modelled from first to last on entirely 
different lines. 

By this time the matter is quite well 
understood, even in Board Schools, and 
it need not be pursued in Tue Inquirer. 

: J. Pace Hopps. 

Croydon, Sept. 25. 


——__+ 6 ¢—-__— 


Srr,— Having spent some years in South 
Africa, I take a great interest in the 
Transvaal question. I cannot look upon 
it as a mere party political matter, but as 
a question of international honour and 
justice. 

You advance the only tenable position, 
that it should be settled “by the use, of 
weapons of reason.” 

It is a question of interpreting one or 
two Conventions. The mind of your Cardiff 
correspondent seems much exercised about 
the relative value of the two documents. 
It would have been well if he had pointed 
out which of the thirty-three conditions of 
the first, or of the twenty conditions of the 
1884 Convention, justifies our invasion of 
the Transvaal and cutting the throats of 
the old inhabitants, so that new-comers 
may reign in their stead. 

Your Brussels’ correspondent would 
justify such a course, he says, “ because 
the Boers are incapable of properly work- 
ing the land, and producing its mineral 
wealth.” He further says that their 


-Government is ‘‘covetous,’” though he 
p] 


evidently has a lurking idea that the gold 
is part of the land and belonging to the 
Republic. 

Now, an invasion of the Transvaal would 
mean practically the annihilation of the 
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Boers, for they are not mere hired soldiers, 
and would fight for the independence of 
their country with the last drop of their 
blood. When we fought them on previous 
occasions, as at Natal, they had some open 
country behind them into which they could 
ea now they are surrounded on every 
side. 

In the eye of the world, England’s 
character for covetousness would not be 
excused on the plea that seizing the land 
and the gold and destroying the in- 
habitants was a necessity, for “if she were 
ae she would be in serious jeo- 

ardy.” 

Probably the seizure could be effected, 
for there is not much fear that the Boers 
would invade England unaided; but, as 
Mr. Russell writes, it would be a piece of 
national burglary with wholesale murder. 

But the honour of England is bound up 
in the Conventions, which were intended to 
secure peace, and the first one asserts that 
the Boers were to have complete self- 
government ; the second one, though having 
altered conditions and boundaries, was for 
the same purpose, on the understanding 
that the Boers entered into no foreign 
alliance. England was to use its suzerainty 
for the protection of their independence. 

The people of England should rally to 
the support of the Prime Minister, and 
urge him 10 maintain the honour and 
dignity of the country, and not allow its 
power to be abused for cruel and covetous 
purposes, and curb its diplomatists from 
inventing excuses for an uncalled-for war. 

If the Conventions be once broken by an 
invasion of the Transvaal, the Boers will 
be free to call for the intervention of the 
many eager military Hagles that are eyeing 
the Golden Carcass, who inspire Mr. 
Hoeart’s Gospels, and who are longing for 
England to blow the war trumpet. 

STEPHEN 8. Tayuer. 

Brixton, Sept. 23. 


Now we can understand the “ author- 
ity” of Jesus. As he called men to 
purity of heart and rightness of life, to 
faith in the Fatherhood and love of the 
Brotherhood, the outward voice awoke the 
inward voice of reason and conscience. 
It was the voice of the Universal Soul re- 


sounding in the depths of the individual: 


soul. Hach man, like the prodigal, “ came 
to himself,’”—his real self,—knew his own 
mind, and felt as never before the great- 
ness of his nature and his need of his 
duty and his privilege. The man before 
him was a spiritual looking-glass.—C. @. 
Ames. 
———<— 

Our friends the Broad Churchmen like 
to appeal to what they term “ the Christian 
consciousness ”’ ; the trouble with a certain 
kind of church history is that it deals 
exclusively with the Christian uncon- 
sciousness. One would not imagine that 
the old body of divinity ever hada soul. 
But let-us take that idea of the Christian 
consciousness: The history of Christianity 
becomes the history of the gradual 
awakening to great spiritual facts, ideals, 
and duties—and still we are only half 
awake.—Samuel M. Crothers. 

> 


To  CorrEesponpEents.—Letters,> &c., 
received from the following:—W. 8.; 
ase lea Wis Cavaco Hae CuO! ©, B.. Hes 
H. W.; W.E. T. (thanks); J. W.; C. T.; 
Wired ap Nt Lipo Aa Bae ane drs. WV oG, 3 
R. D. M. 
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THE LATE MR. BENJAMIN HEAPEH, 
Ces 


WE last week recorded the death of Mr. 
Benjamin Heape, J.P., at his residence, 
Northwood, Prestwich, Manchester, on 
the 16th inst., in his eighty-third year. 
He was born at Rochdale, and was a 
younger son of Mr. Benjamin Heape, who, 
during the first half of the present cen- 
tury, played a conspicuous part in public 
affairs, and was one of the leading spirits 
of Unitarianism, in Rochdale. In his early 
days the subject of our notice taught in 
the Blackwater-street Sunday-school, and 
began his business life in a cotton-spinning 
mill at Vicar’s Moss. He left Rochdale 
sixty years ago, and established himself as 
a merchant and shipper in Melbourne, 
Australia. After a successful business 
career, during which he became a magis- 
trate for the city, as well as for the terri- 
tory of Victoria, he retired from business, 
and, returning to England, settled at 
Prestwich in 1856, where he spent the 
rest of his life. Mr. Heape was fora time 
a member of the Prestwich Board of 
Guardians, and also of the Local Board, 
and he was a justice of the peace for the 
county. He was a director and also vice- 
chairman of the Union Bank of Manches- 
ter. ~ Until late years he was a trustee of 
both the Blackwater-street and Clover- 
street Unitarian Chapels, of ‘Taylor’s 
Charity (associated with the Blackwater- 
street .Chapel), in Rochdale; also of 
Heywood Unitarian Chapel, Cross-street 
Chapel, Manchester, and Stand Chapel, of 
the Memorial Hall, Manchester, and, until 
about three years ago, of the Rawdon 
Fund, Liverpool. Itis interesting to recall 
the fact that he was one of the original 
members of the old Rochdale Literary and 
Philosophical Society, whichis remembered 
now chiefly for the prominent part that John 
Bright took in its proceedings. The 
society was founded in 1833, and for four 
years before leaving England Mr. Heape 
acted as its treasurer. For a number of 
years he was on the Committee of the Man- 
chester Domestic Mission, and took a keen 
interest in its work. As recently as May 
last he celebrated his golden wedding, 
having, in 1849, married his second cousin, 
Mary, the daughter of Mr. Joshua Heap, 
of Liverpool. He is survived by his 
widow, three sons, aud two daughters. At 
the time of his decease he was a member 
of Stand Chapel, under the ministry of 
the Rev. R. T. Herford, B.A. 

His mortal remains were deposited in 
the family vault at Rochdale Cemetery, on 
Wednesday, Sept. 20, the service being 
conducted by the Rev. Charles Roper, 
B.A., of Moss Side, a nephew by marriage. 
During the course of an address, Mr. 
Roper made the following personal re- 
ference :— 

We think of our departed friend to-day, 
whom we shall no more see in the flesh, 
but who will nevertheless abide with us as 
an influence for good in our lives all our 
days. We thank God that we knew him, 
and knew something of his integrity, some- 
thing of the spirituality of his life, and of 
his deep sense of justice. One does not 
often mect with a man in his eighty-third 
year, so receptive of newer truth, so little 
wrapped round with intellectual prejudices, 
as the late Mr. Heape was. In quiet 
talks with him I found that he did not 
unwisely profess to know the details of the 
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future life; but that the soul went on 
living, that it could not be annihilated, he 
had no shadow of doubt; and it could not 
be, either here or hereafter, anywhere 
where God was not; so there was nothing 
to be seriously troubled about, for it must 
always be in God’s presence and in God’s 
keeping. It was an inspiration to hear 
him talk about death, and about his own 
approaching end, with a calm resignation 
that indicated how he had thought out the 
problem of life for himself, and how his 
Christian faith had made his heart brave. 
When one learns that from his early 
youth his thoughts turned on religious 
themes, and that his letters written from 
abroad when quite a young man, were full 
of contemplative thought of a spiritual 
order, one can understand the serenity and 
trust of his old age, as well as the activity 
and generosity which always characterised 
him. One could not help being struck by 
his keen sense of justice. Hverything 
must give way for that. A fair thing was 
a jewel; and justice came before generosity. 
Yet his generosity was a thing which could 
be relied upon when the cause _ that 
appealed to it was a worthy one. 
Staunch and true in his friendships, his 
memory will linger for ever in our hearts, 


His companions and servants blessed him, 

His home was the shelter of happiness, 
Peace be upon him. 

We saw him giving food to the hungry, 

And clothing to the naked. 

We saw him give help and succour to the 

aged, 

And good counsel to the young. 

Peace be upon him, 


He did not give his alms before men 
that they might be seen of them. One 
had only to recount to him some tale of 
woe, and picture the need of a brother in 
distress, and he would voluntarily offer 
some practical help sympathetically and 
quite unostentatiously. If he never 
played any prominent part in the arena of 
politics or of general public questions, it 
was not because he was lacking in desire 
to benefit his fellows. One might give a 
long list of institutions in the work of 
which he actively and modestly shared ; 
especially in connection with the religious 
faith he cherished and held most dear. 
He was a consistent and staunch Unit- 
arian all his life, and when a young man 
he taught in the Sunday-school connected 
with Blackwater-street Church, Rochdale ; 
and there is scarcely an organisation con- 
nected with Unitarianism which he has 
not served as a trustee or member of com- 
mittee, and to the funds of which he has 
not contributed. But to know him best, 
in his old age at any rate, was to know 
him in his home, surrounded by those he 
loved. Bright, witty, full of sound, 
wholesome human nature; ready to 
furnish advice when asked for; seeing 
through everything and _ everybody 
with his flashing, sparkling, penetrat- 
ing eyes; anxious to make everybody 
happy; and never so happy himself as 
when surrounded by happy friends; an 
affectionate husband, an honourable 
father and a sympathetic friend, he will 
be missed indeed. But time is inexorable. 
He had outlived most of his old friends, 
and then ripe in wisdom and in years, 
beloved and honoured by all who knew 
him, he approached the grave 

Like one that wraps the drapery of his 

couch 
About him, and les down to pleasant 
dreams, 


We shall cherish fondly the memory of 
our beloved friend ; and surely, in God’s 
providence, it will sanctify and purify our 
lives. 


PULPIT REFERENCE, 


Preaching at the Unitarian Church, 
Blackwater-street, on Sunday morning, 
the Rev. Thomas Carter referred to the 
death of the late Mr. Benjamin Heape, J.P. 
He said-:— 

‘Ere I proceed with my discourse I 
would recall your attention to the recent 
bereavement in a family connected with 
this church, a family we greatly esteem. 
Mr. Benjamin Heape of Northwood, ina 
ripe and honoured old age, has recently 
gone onward to join the Church invisible. 
During youth and early manhood he was 
intimately connected with our church, and 
later in life when he settled at Northwood, 
was an occasional visitor and worshipper 
here. Not many months ago he was with 
us ata special service. He was, I believe, 
your senior trustee, and he had, in truth, 
the welfare of our church and schools 
ever at heart. At all times when necessary 
he was a most liberal supporter of our 
cause. 

Though not, perhaps, personally known 
to most of you, yet by those known he was 
much esteemed for his rare consistency, 
high integrity and free generosity. It was 
to him ever a delight to visit his native 
town, which he and other revered mem- 
bers of the Heape family have helped in 
the past to build up. We of this church 
can never forget the kindly, genial 
influence of his brother, more intimately 
associated with us, the late Mr. Robert 
Taylor Heape, and how much we owe to 
him. 

It is no exaggeration to say that had it 
not been for the past generation of the 
Heape family, we should not have this 
beautiful fabric, as it is, to worship in. 
To their munificence, their influen , 
their untiring zeal and activity, this 
church, for the most part stands as a 
witness and memorial. We would here, 
friends, pay a silent homage to their 
memory and goodness. It is a satis- 
faction and inspiration that we have still 
worshipping here devoted and generous 
descendants of those worthy sires—long 
may the connection be continued. To 
them as your church committee very 
thoughtfully have done on your behalf to 
the nearest relations, we offer our warmest 
brotherly and sisterly sympathy. And 
may. we, friends, one and all, in our 
degree, try in the same consistent and 
disinterested spirit to follow in the revered 
and honoured footsteps of the worthy 
departed. To equal them that may not 
be, to try to do so we may. God grant it 
and help us! 


—_—____¢_— 


MRS. MARGARET BARRY, OF 
FOREST GATE. : 


We have to record, with deep reeret, 
the death on September 19, of Mrs. 
Margaret Barry, of Forest-gate, aged sixty- 
one years. Up tothe time of her marriage 
she was a member, and taught in the 
Sunday-school of the Old Unitarian 
Meeting House, Glenarm. She married 
Robert Barry, son of Peter Barry, who 
was High Constable for the county of 
Down, and noted for his faithful attendance 
at Killinchy Unitarian Church, haying 


never missed a Sunday (except when com~ 
pelled through illness) for over fifty years. 
When her husband, Robert Barry, came to 
Belfast to commence business for himself, 
he joined the Second Congregation, Rose- 
mary-street, and remaining a member 
until his death, Mrs. Barry continuing 
her membership which lasted for over 
thirty year. On her removal to London 
five years ago she joied Forest-gate, and 
was a member up to her death. _ 

The funeral was conducted by the Rev. 
H. W. Perris, who, in his address, said :— 

“To-day, we pay the last tribute of love 
to one who seemed more gifted for a world 
in which life and light were always upper- 
most ; a child-like and happy spirit, in tune 
with all things bright and beautiful, easily 
content withsimple duties and pleasures, at 
home with the young, but also sharing 
with quick susceptibility the cares and 
hopes of those to whom life’s more 
strenuous tasks have been allotted. It was 
her happy fate to give love freely and un- 
grudgingly through all the years of her 
active service, and then to receive it as fully 
and jfreely again; thus the ‘higher 
blesseduess’’ was distributed, and she was 
a ‘co-worker with God’ in the training 
of hearts and lives for unselfish devotion 
to ideal aims. This. was largely uncon- 
scious, no doubt; she did not much con- 
cern herself about the speculations and 
disputes of the Churches, or reach after 
very definite conceptions of religious truth 
and life; such natures as hers are a 


|standing puzzle to theologians of every 


kind, and a manifest rebuke to all who 
vainly try to build up sects upon doctrinal 
foundations. She belonged to the countless 
host of women who toil and suffer in 


‘the place appointed for them, giving little 


heed to the controversies of Christendom, 
but accepting what has been called 
‘Mary’s Gospel’; the simple faith that 
‘Love in heaven must be the sublime echo 
of love on earth, that God’s heart must 
be tenderer and more grandly pitiful than 
man’s, and that the Supreme Life from 
which came fatherhood and motherhood 
may be safely trusted to work out the 
salvation of its many sons and daughters. 
And that is the deepest note of religion ; 
little else we can know for certain. The ° 


times and the seasons, the details of 


human progress and final destiny—these 


things are hidden and not revealed. 


What we and. our children may know, and 
come to cherish as ‘ the master-light of all 
our seeing,’ is that life is sacred because 
it is palpably sacrificial; and that the 
fine bond which grows up amid our com- 
mon trials is the gold of our experience 
sevenfold refined; a reflex of that long- 
suffering patience which lies behind the 
veil of Nature, and is the core of the 
Divine purpose which links together Seen 
and Unseen, Life and Death, Pain and Joy, 
Time and Hternity, Earth and Heaven. So 
believing, how can we sorrow as those 


that have no hope, when we lay this dust 


which was the soul’s tabernacle reverently 
aside 2” : : 


Wuen what was once characteristic of | 
the church becomes characteristic of the 
world; when what was once believed to 
be supernatural is seen to be natural ; 
when what was once sacred becomes a 
familiar principle in secular life, then we 
have the triumph of religion. | Men of 
action take up the ideals of men of thought 
and fulfill them:—Samwel M. Orothers.  - 
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THE AUSTRALIAN CHURCH. 


Srnce my last letter, published in Tux 
Inquirer of May 6, the three “ Australian 
Churches” of New South Wales have had 
a very welcome “visitation” from the 
of the 

A sad 


Rev. Charles Strong, D.D., 
Australian Church in Melbourne. 
family bereavement hindered Dr. Strong 


from fulfilling his Sunday engagement in 
Sydney, but he arrived for a week-night 
meeting on the Wednesday. At that 
meeting, attended by over two hundred | 


persons, the Rev. Donald Fraser, M.A., of 
Neweastle,and the Rev. Matthew Walker, 
of Lucknow, were also present. 
and encouraging addresses were delivered, 
and this first gathering upon one platform 
of our four ministers was not without its 
lesson and its promise for the future. 
From Sydney Dr. Strong went on to 


Newcastle and Lucknow, where Sunday | 


services and week-night meetings were 
held. Some controversy resulted, especially 
at Lucknow and Orange, where the 
“orthodox” forces came out strongly 
with misrepresentation and with ignorant 
abuse, which, however, did no harm to the 
Liberal cause. 

We are now endeavouring to arrange 
another visit, in the event of which I shall 
probably take Dr. Strong’s place, for a 
Sunday or two, in Melbourne. These 
fraternal gatherings are found to be very 
useful and very stimulating. 

There is the prospect of a new 
“ Australian Church” being established 
in Brisbane, Queensland; in which case 
it will be under the charge of an excellent 
man anda popular preacher who has just 
resigned his position as a Congregational- 
ist minister. There is also some (as yet 
but vague) idea of having a miuister-at- 
large, who would relieve the present occu- 
pants of pulpits occasionally, and at other 
times break new ground and perhaps 
establish new churches. The present out- 
look is full of promise. Dr. Strong has 
large congregations in Melbourne, and is 
doing about as much work, in various 
ways, as might engage the ordinary work- 
ing time of three men. In Lucknow, 
despite some trouble at the mines, the 
Rev. Matthew Walker is more than hold- 
ing his own. In Newcastle, the Rev. 
Donald Fraser, M.A., is doing good work 
and gathering large congregations on 
Sunday nights. 

In Sydney, of which I naturally know 
most, we are making steady progress. At 
the recent quarterly meeting it was 
reported that the membership roll had 
increased from 107 to 120. Our morning 
congregations are improving, and in the 
evening we generally have about three 
hundred persons present. Last Sunday 
we had between four and five hundred. 
A Young People’s Guild has been formed, 
and is steadily increasing its numbers. A 
Literary Society provides weekly meetings 
of a more advanced character, and 
monthly social evenings bring the members 
and friends together for conversation, 
games, &e. 

We have been trying the experiment of 
arranging Saturday night lectures in the 
School of Arts Hall, and so far have 
had eight such meetings. Among the 
lecturers who have responded were 
Colonel G. W. Bell, the United States 
Consul, the Rev. Rabbi Landau of the 
Synagogue, Mr. Joseph Finney, B.A, 
Mr. Percival R. Waddy, LL.B., and 


others; while among those who have 


Bright 


occasionally presided have been Mr. 
Justice Cohen, Mr. B. R. Wise, M.L.A., 
and Sir Joseph Abbott, the Speaker of the 
Legislative Assembly. All the meetings 
have been well attended, and sometimes 
the Hall was crowded. 

Our Sunday services are now held 
in the Oddfellows’ Temple, a large and 
cheerful building, which easily accommo- 
dates five hundred persons, and, on 


Femergency, can be seated for about a 
‘thousand. 


I am very pleased to have good news 


‘from my friends of the new Unitarian 


Church in Auckland, New Zealand. They 
are hoping soon to have an energetic 
young minist2r out from England. Such 
a man ought to ‘succeed, and if he 
follows the best traditions of English 
and American Unitarianism he will 
succeed, 

In the same issue of THE Inquirer as 


‘that in which my last letter appeared, 


there was a report, by the Rev. R. H. 
Lambley, of his tour through Hobart, 
Auckland, and Sydney. In that report he 
says:—“‘ The condition of our churches 
out here is not satisfactory.” In a 
more recent issue (June 10) he writes : 
—“ Within these last few weeks 


Australia has gained distinction by the 


creation of another sect. ‘The Australian 
Churches,’ four in number, have issued a 
‘basis of union,’ The basis is broad and 
fairly tolerant.” Such remarks are 
decidedly misleading to the friends 
of the Liberal faith in England, 
and to stigmatise as ‘another sect” a 
movement which is as far as possible 
unsectarian and progressive is somewhat 
more than merely ungenerous. That is 
precisely the spirit that has worked so 
much mischief to the cause of Unitarian- 
ism in the Australian Colonies, and so 
long as such an attitude is maintained 
“the condition of our Churches out here ” 
will continue to be ‘‘ not satisfactory.” 

So far as Dr. Strong and myself are 
concerned, I am free to say that we 
have desired to. maintain most cordial 
relationships with the Rev. R. H. 
Lambley, and if this cannot be, it is 
certainly not our fault. Personally, I feel 
regret at my present severance from the 
Unitarian cause in Australia; but the 
“ Australian Church”’ has raised an un- 
sectarian banner, and has inaugurated a 
genuinely progressive movement, and I 
am glad to kuow that the cause is ad- 
vancing, 

During the last eleven months we in 
Sydney have maintained unbroken har- 
mony ; we have secured a membership that 
is still on the increase ; we have done good 
work for freedom of thought; and, so far 
as I am_ concerned, I am_ proudly 
conscious of the thought that our work 
has been ethically and spiritually har- 
monious with the work being done by the 
Unitarian brethren in Great Britain and 
in America. GrorGeE WALTERS. 

_ Sydney, N.S.W., July 31. 


Lonaine is God’s heavenward will 
With our poor earthward striving ; 

We quench it that we may be still 
Content with merely living : 

But would we learn that hearts’ full scope 
Which we are hourly wronging, 

Our hearts must. climb from hope to hope, 
And realise our longing. 


—J. RK, Lowell. 


from pre-historic time. 


FROM THE LAND OF THE 
WATTLE, 


Tue reports of the doings of our several 
churches and societies in England become 
ancient history before they reach us here, 
and any comment one might wish to make 
on some of the interesting points raised 
might seem to the readers of Tue 
Inquirer, in Hurope, to have proceeded 
I will, therefore, 
only express the pleasure it is to us out 
here to read of your doings at home, and 
the splendid prospects of the London 
Bazaar makes us sigh in vain as yet for 
a like outburst of zeal. 

One piece of news from “home” has a 
special interest and importance for us— 
namely, that the B. and F.U.A. has made 
a generous offer to the church at Auck- 
land, which has been warmly and unani- 
mously accepted. We are now waiting to 
learn who is to be the first minister of this 
promising ‘cause.”’ Whoever he be, some 
warm welcomes await him in Australia, 
and our friends in New Zealand are pre- 
paring a “right royal welcome.” They 
are doing more than that—arranging for 
him to begin his work under the most 
favourable conditions, in one of the best 
halls of the city, and in the most suitable 
neighbourhood. I have great expectations 
of Auckland. 

Out here we are very dependent on 
good weather. We get so much sun- 
shine that the temporary absence of it has 
quite a depressing effect. Sydney has had 
some bad weather and it has affected the 
Church there somewhat, but accounts are 
now again much more cheerful. The 
mention of Sydney reminds me that in 
Tre Inquirer of May 6 Mr. Walters 
gave one side of the unfortunate division 
and trouble in that Church. I have not 
said anything about this discussion, 
hitherto, and do so now with reluctance 
and only to correct,as far as may be, 
the misleading impression left by Mr. 
Walter’s remarks. And first it is sug- 
gested, not explicitly stated, that the 
cause of his withdrawal from the Sydney 
Unitarian Church was a coming round to 
the opinion of Dr. Martineau, that the 
name “‘ Unitarian” is not desirable as the 
badge of any society of “ Liberal Chris- 
tians.”” Mr. Walters may have “come 
round ” to that opinion now, but there is 
no evidence to show that it was one of the 
motives of his action at the time; I be- 
lieve in the first instance it was not even 
suggested. In the July number of the 
Liberal Faith, which he then edited, 
this passage occurred: “I have more 
than once had to resist an effort to 
take the Sunday services out of my 
hands, and there is no earthly use in 
shirking the point that F would never con- 
sent to remain minister in any church 
where the conduct of the services was a 
divided function. No man with any self- 
respect would be minister of any church 
under such conditions. Perhaps there will 
be no special call upon the loyalty of my 
friends, but they may as well know that 
there are difficulties to be faced, and there 
is truth in the old saying, ‘ Morewarned 
is forearmed.’ ” 

These words do not indicate that the 
resignation was due to any objection to 
the Unitarian name, nor any desire for a 
wider and freer field, but they do 
imply uneasy relations with all save some 
of his people. The “divided function” 
was, I am told, as to who should or should 
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not sing the “sacred” solo at the evening 
service. I need say no more on that point. 
But Mr. Walters’ fine distinction between 
“the Unitarian movement in Great Britain 
and in America,” towards which his feel- 
ings remain ‘precisely as they were,”’ and 
the same movement in Australia, towards 
which they have confessedly chan ged, strikes 
us here as an excess of refinement. We 
always thought we were one in aim, spirit, 
and ideal with the Unitarian and Free 
Churches the world over, but Mr. Walters 
would have the Unitarians of England 
believe otherwise. The insinuation is as 
false as it is ungenerous. 

In Melbourne we have been giving our- 
selves up to decorating the interior of the 
church, which was very badly needed, as 

‘it has never been done since the present 
church was built, some thirteen years ago, 
and the result is very pleasing. We have 
also started a series of week-evening 
lectures in Prahran, a large residential 
suburb. One course has been given with 
satisfactory results, and a second begins 
next Monday night. These lectures ought 
to be a permanent feature of our work 
here, as a sure means of extending its use- 
fulness and power. 

As regards public questions, we are in 
for a big controversy as to the advisability 
or otherwise of introducing the Bible into 
the State schools. The motion has been 
before the Local Parliament, and for a 
time practically shelved by a motion which 
calls together the “ heads ” of the several 
denominations to draw up a series of 
Bible lessons that will be agreeable to all. 
Conceivably this might be done, if moderate 
counsels prevailed, but these are not likely 
to prevail im such an assembly, and the 
matter is regarded as hopeless. The 
Catholics are opposed to it. But the dis- 
satisfaction with the present purely secular 
system is considerable, and the agitation 
will certainly be continued until matters 
are changed. 

The question that has absorbed all 
others during these last few weeks is that 
‘of Federation. The vote has now been 
taken in four out of the six colonies, and 
carried in each of them. The majorities 
are, roughly: New South Wales, 24,000 ; 
South Australia,47,000; Victoria, 143,000; 
and Tasmania, 12,000. The minority in 
New South Wales is large, upwards of 
81,000, and may possibly cause some 
trouble yet, as further opposition is 
anticipated in the Upper House of that 
colony, but it is hoped some amicable way 
out of the difficulty will be found. This 
large minority is not as a whole opposed 
to Federation, but only to this particular 
Bill which has been submitted to the 
people. Some think the movement is 
premature and that the colonies are not 
prepared for it; and, perhaps, the fact 
that New South Wales loses, by Fede- 
ration the advantage derived from free 
trade has swelled the adverse vote. In 
the other colonies the adverse vote is very 
small. These four colonies will constitute 
Federal Australia. Queensland and 
Western Australia may come in, but there 
is some doubt on the point which cannot 
be removed till the referendum has been 
taker. If Queensland stands out, it will 
not, as was once thought, entirely obviate 
the difficulty in the way of her coming in— 
namely, the “colour line,” which means the 
employment of “coloured” labour in .the 
tropical parts of the continent, more par- 
ticularly in the sugar plantations of 


will have to be drawn, and south of that 
line blacks will not be allowed. The 
whole question is beset with great diffi- 
culties. These tropical regions can hardly 
be developed by “‘ white” labour, yet the 
“whites”? have strong opinions on the 
limitations that are to be imposed, partly 
on account of the wage question, and 

partly on account of their own ‘supremacy 
in the continent. The point is accentu- 
ated just now by a rumour that a wealthy 
syndicate is prepared to take up large 
tracts in the north of South Austra‘ia, and 
work them with coloured labour. In any 
case this “colour line” is a rock ahead of 
Federation, but one may reasonably hope 
that it will be safely avoided and the 
whole continent become one common- 
wealth, than which nothing is more to be 
desired. 

I fear I have glided into politics, but in 
no party sense. I thought these facts 
might have some little interest for some 
readers of Tue Inquirer; their import- 
ance for the religious as well as the 
material development of the lands cannot 
well be over-estimated. 

Rh. H. Lamsury. 

Melbourne, Aug. 2. 


GENERAL BAPTIST ASSEMBLY. 


Tue 246th annual assembly of General 
Baptist Churches was held at St. Thomas’s- 
street Chapel, Portsmouth, on Monday 
and Tuesday, Sept. 18 and 19. The 
attendance at the public services was very 
satisfactory, and the gathering evidently 
excited some interest in the town. Among 
those present at some part of the pro- 
ceedings were the Revs. W. Birks, T 
Bond, J. A. Brinkworth, S. Burrows, W. 
C. Daland, D.D., C. A. Hoddinott, A. J. 
Marchant, W. J. Pond, G. Cosens Prior, 
W. Harvey Smith, KE. Turland, J. Wain, 
J. Watmough, Messrs. H. Blessley, J. 
Keates, J. C. Pain, Mrs. Rogers, and Mrs. 
Timmins. 

The Monday evening gathering com- 
menced with an address of welcome by 
the retiring President (Mr. T. Bond), who 
concluded his remarks by introducing the 
new President. the Rev. S. Burrows, of 
Dover, who received a very warm recep- 
tion. Having responded in felicitous 
terms to the welcome he had received, 
Mr. Burrows then gave his presidential 
address, in the course of which he dwelt 
on the free and open position of the 
churches connected with the Assembly. 
Belonging to such a group of churches, 
he sought to briefly set forth s»me of the 
characteristics required in the “ Faith for 
To-day. 

To S aieccoee these, Sih Mr. Burrows, 
we ueed to glance at the religious outlook 
at the close of the nineteenth century. 
It reveals a more complex condition in the 
religious world than perhaps has been 
present before in its history. What 
strikes us most forcibly is the prevalent 
religious indifference—too indifferent to 
either deny or affirm, content to “‘ care 
for none of these things.” Yet side by 
side with this is an energetic Neo-Catholic 


revival. The High Chureh school of 
thought is learned, devotional and 
doctrinal. Yet it is reviving old super- 


stitions aud curtailiug individual liberty. 
In the Church of England the Evangelical 
school is but feeble to what it was twenty 
or thirty years ago. The Broad Church 


Queensland. It seems an imaginary line | has dissolved into eminent individualities. 


The Evangelical Dissenters may be roughly 
divided into Reactionaries, Moderates and 
Progressives. The Reactionaries seek to 
return to the theology of the Puritans ; 
the Moderates desire to stay just where 
they are; and the Progressives are seek- 
ing to reconcide the fundamental doctrines 
of their position with the discoveries of 
scievce and the results of modern biblical 
criticism. 

There are several signs that a change is 
going on. The interest in works on the 
Bible from the standpoint of the New 
Theology ; the stir caused by the Ritsch- 
lian theology, which seeks to build up a 
scientific theology on the lines laid down 
by the mind of Christ and the Christian 
consciousness of the Church, all show that 
the thought of the Christian Church is 
undergoing a transformation. The Free 
Churches, unbound by any doctrinal trusts, 
are seeking a more spiritual and not less 
free interpretation of religion. Outside 
the Churches, Mr. Burrows glanced at 
the Secularists, and the Ethical Culturists, 
both of which he believed were clearing 
the ground for a higher religion. 

The selfish pleasure- -secker also repre- 
sented a large section of the population 
in our towns and cities. The question 
naturally arises, what faith have we, as a 
group of churches, to offer to the special 
needs, wants, and weaknesses of to-day ? 
Attempting only to answer this from his 
own standpoint, it seemed to him that a 
new idea of the Bible was dawning on the 
Churches, and thoughtful men were per- 
ceiving that its literary criticism must be 
perfectly free, and spiritual things must 
be spiritually discerned. The rapid growth 
of the High Church school showed the 
need for more attention to be paid to 
devotion and doctrine. We must not be 
afraid of definite teaching if we are to win 
the indifferent. Mere sentimentalism will 
not win Secularists or Ethical Culturists 
to accept religion, they must have reason 
given them for belief. The great literatures 
of the devotional and speculative thought - 
can help us, until we are able to fill the 
conclusions of reason and conscience with 
deep feeling and impassioned love. If in 
our own work some inquiring mind is 
helped, some tired and tried are soothed, 
some heart made happier. it will not be in 
yain. So trusting in God, seeking to 
follow Christ and help our fellow-men, 
let us strive to proclaim a faith that will 
meet the claims of heart and head, and 
practical daily life. 

A Communion Service followed, pre- 
sided over by the Rev. W. C. Daland, 
D.D., assisted by the Revs. J. Watmough, 
J. Wain, and E. Turland. 

Tuesday morning was devoted to the 
business of the Assembly. The letters 
from the churches were read, and reports 
of the Committee and Messengers were 
presented, received and adopted. The 
Rev. W. C. Daland, D.D., was elected 
Vice-President for the year. The 
Treasurer and Secretary to the Assembly, 
also the ‘Treasurer, Secretary, and 
Librarian to the Education Fund were 
re-elected, and the Committee was ap- 
pointed. A resolution of indignation at 
the recent trial in France, expressing 
sympathy with the victim, his wife, and 
legal advisers was unanimously adopted. 
Fraternal greetings were forwarded by 
telegraph to Mr. G. Withall and the 
Rev H. Solly, both of whom were pre- 
vented by age and infirmity from being 
present, 
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Divine Service was held on Tuesday 
evening, the devotional part being con- 
ducted by the Rev. A. J. Marchant, of 
Deptford, and the sermon delivered by 
the Rev. W. Harvey Smirn, of Bethnal 
Green-road. The preacher based his 
remarks on Psalm 90, v. 16: “ Let thy 
work appear unto thy servants and thy 
glory unto their children.” In the course 
of his sermon he remarked that the glory 
of God was manifested in the perfecting of 


man, and this desirable condition could 


only be attained by man as the result of a 
sincere devotion to the higher life. The 
possession of “Life Eternal” was the 
great requirement, and was not so much 
a question of duration as of the growth 
and development of all that is high, noble 


‘and good, and a strong resistance to all 


that is degrading—or as it may be 
termed, “the survival of the fittest.” 
Without the divine life immortality would 
be undesirable, for no one could desire 
the endless existence of much that 
characterised human life—its passion, 
avarice, lust,and false ambition. “And this 
is Life Eternal that they might know 
Thee, the only true God and Jesus Christ, 
whom Thou hast sent ’’—knowledge which 
can never be attained by abandonment to 
ease and luxury, but by a noble aspiration 
after all that is God-like and emulation 
of Jesus in a life of service and self- 
denial. What, asked the preacher, are 
the signs of the progress of Christianity 
in the life of to-day? Some there are 
who look upon the late Peace Conference 
as anjentire failure, but to him it was a 
hopeful sign that it should be held at all, 
that men of influence, gathered from 
various nations, should take counsel with 
the object of mini uising if not of entirely 
abandoning the evils of our present 
system of dealing with international 
difficulties. 

The cautious consideration given to the 
Transvaal question, marks a decided ad- 
vance on former times when wars were 
rashly and hurriedly undertaken, and is 
an indication of the restraining influence 
of a powerful and improved public opinion. 
Many of us, suid the preacher, have felt 
indignant at the result of the recent trial 


_ in France, but when did an act of injustice 


and cruelty evoke from thousands and 
tens of thousands so spontaneous an 
outburst of sympathy and so strong a 
protest against corruption—an evidence 
that a growing love of justice possesses 
the minds of the people. In conclusion, the 
preacher expressed the hope that though 
the churches of the Assembly were few 
and their following not large, they may 
seek to build up their people in the know- 
ledge of the Life Eternal, and thus 
promote the welfare of main and the 
glory of God. 

Cordial acknowledgments were made to 
the Portsmouth friends for their excellent 
reception and the admirable arrangements 
made for the comfort of the delegates. 


Wuen we struggle for a larger libarty 
for the soul, we are members of a mighty 
host. We are comrades of Parker and 
Channing, of Milton, of Luther, of 
Paul, of the apostles and of the prophets. 
History is written and read because men 
of this type have lived. Who would read 
the monotonous annals of a dull and 
cowardly conformity? History follows 
the line of progress.—Samuel M, Crothers, 


NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES. 


—_+o—. 


[Notices and Reports for this Department should. 


be as brief as possible, and be sent in by Thursday- 


Morning.) 
ee 


Ainsworth.—The harvest festival and choir 
sermons were preached on Sunday, Sept. 24, by the 
Rev. Matthew Robert Scott, resident minister. 
Although it was a very wet day, the congregations 
were very large, and the collections on behalf of the 
choir amounted to £11 0s. 7d. 

Belfast Domestic Mission.—Harvest thanks- 
giving services were held on Sunday, the 24th inst. 
The Rev. G. J. Slipper, pastor loci, officiated morn- 
ing and evening. In the afiernoon a special service 
was held, at which the pastor gave an address to 
the young people. 

Belfast : Mountpottinger.—Harvest — services 
were held last Sunday, large congregations being 
present, Availing himself of a curious outburst 
of ignorant prejudice against Unitarians, the 
minister, the Rev, W. J. Davies, has given special 
discourses in defence of Unitarianism. 

Billingshurst.—The anniversary was celebrated 
last Monday, the preacher being the Rev. E. M. 
Daplyn. At the brief meeting which followed 
addresses were given by the Revs, S. Burrows, E, L. 
Buckland, E. Turland, and J. J. Marten. The 
Rev. 8, Pendred, Congregationalist minister at 
Billingshurst, was also present. Mc. Daplyn’s 
sermon was an inspititing utteranc>, dealing with 
the development of moral ideas and the progress of 
humanity during the ages. Spite of the spirit of 
medevalism, which would hark back t» the ages of 
darkness, and the spirit of despondency, which 
would at times paralyse the strongest will—aye, 
even despite the travesty of justice we had just 
witnessed in Franc>, and the gold greed that 
might hurry England into an unjust war, we 
might still have faith in the future of our race, 

Birmingham : Old Meeting.—Large coogrega- 
tions attended the harvest festival last Sunday. 
In the evening selections were given from Mendels- 
sohn’s “St. Paul,” the congregation joining in the 
chorales. The mus‘c was admirably rendered by 
an augmented choir. The Rev. Joseph Wood 
preached. 

Birmingham}: Small Heath.—Harvest thanks- 
giving services were held on Sunday last, Sept. 24. 
The “Seed Sower” has been localised by this 
church, 

Bolton: Bank-street.—For som? considerable 
time past this congregation, at the suggestion of 
the senior minister, the Rev. C. J. Street, has had 
in contemplation the establishment of a mission 
station in one of the populous ou'skirts of the town. 
A committee was appointed and authorised by re- 
solution of the congregation to endeavour to secure 
sui'able premises in the vicinity of Halliwell-road. 
At last, after many difficulties, this has been found 
possible, and three cottages fronting on to the main 
road and one at the rear have been secured. The 
three cottages are to be transformed into a school- 
room, which will provide comfortable accommoda- 
tion for over 150, and the other cottage will be 
used for class-rooms, An afternoon school and an 
evening service will be established to begin with, 
under the guidance of the Bank-street ministers, of 
whom the Rev. N. Anderton especially will give a 
good deal of his time and attention to this work. 
From the number of workers who have voluntecred 
their services and of parents who have promised to 
send their childrev, as well as from the suitable 
nature of the locality, it is anticipated that before 
long a flourishing mission station will be established. 
The necessary alterations will be commenced in a 
short time, and the premises will probably be ready 
for occupation before the end of November. Tne 
cost of purchase and alterations is estimated at 
about £600, and the committee have resolved to 
appeal to the congregation to raise the whole 
amount before the end of the year. 

Bra iford.—Oa Sunday, harvest festival services 
were held in connection w:th Chapel-lane Chapel, 
and there were very large congregations, The 
preacher for the day waz the Rev. E. Ceredig 
Jones M.A. An augmented choir gave excellent 
music. 

Cairncastle.—A fine new Mason and Hamlin 
American organ was formally opened by a special 
service on Sunday afternoon, Sept. 17. There was 
a large congregation representative of all Pro- 
testant denominations in the district, and including 
many friends from Larne and elsewhere. The 
choir was augmented from the choir of the Old 
Presbyterian Church, Larne, the organist of which, 
Mr. Ernest Haywood, officiated on the occasion. 
The preacher was the Rey. Thomas Dunkerley, 
B.A., of Comber, who foinded his address on the 
text “ Praise him with stringed instruments and 


organs.” He pointed out that as harmony com2s 


fiom diversity, so the different sects of the 
Christian religion attuned to the common chord of 
glory to Gol, and the good of His creaturer, should 
produce a grander and nobler effect than if this 
diversity did not exist. 

Capelybryn.—The annual harves$ thanksgivin + 
services were held on Wednesday evening, Sept. 20, 
when a sermon was delivered by the Rev. W. 
James, BA., J.P., Liandyssul. The chapel was 
crowded by an interested and attentive conorega- 
tion, and the collections, which were for the B, and 
F.U.A., were above the average. 

Ciliau Aeron and Rhydygwin.— Harvest ser- 
vices were held in there churches on Friday, 
Sept. 22, when the Rev. T. A. Thomas, Llandyssul, 
gave an appropra e di:cours>. The services were 
well attended, especially in th: former place, wher 
a collection was made for the funds of the British 
and Foreign Unitarian Associa‘ioa, 

Cirencester.—On 17th inst. the harvest tha>] 8’ 
giving services were held. Miss Julia Austin pre- 
sided at the organ, and there was hearty congrega- 
tional singing of suitable hymns. Oa Sunday, the 
24th, special sermons were preached on behilt of 
the Cottage Hospital, with collections. 

Cullompton.—Oo Wednesday, 20th, a marriage 
was solemnised in our chapel between Mr. John 
Palk and Miss Minna Naomi Salway, late schol.r 
in the Sunday-school, and both regular worshippers 
in our services. The Rev. F. Heming Vaughan, 
B.A, cfliciated in the presence of many interested 
spectators. This is the first marriage since 1876, 
and, ia consequence, much interest was excited by 
the event. Formerly, the Uuaitarian chapel was 
the only dissenting place in Cullompton with a 
marriage lic2nce, and marriages were of frequent 
occurrence, Oa Sanday, 24th, our Sunday-schoul 
anniversary was c2lebrated, M-. F. H. Vaughan 
again officiating. In the morning and afternoon he 
spoke t» the children, and in the evening to a 
crowded congregation preiched on “The Duty and 
Responsibility of Parents.” 

Deal.—The congregation here presented their 
minister, the Rev. T. Shakspeare, with a pedestal 
lamp and book-rest on the occasion of his marriage, 
while Mrs. Shakspeare received a travelling clock 
from friends connected with her former place of 
worship, High-street, Portsmouth. In each case a 
letter expressive of good wishes accompanied the 
present. 

Dewsbury : Resignation.—At a congregational 
meeting, held S-pt. 24, the Rev. J. Boughey’s 
resignation as pastor of Unity Church was accepted, 
the resignation to take effect Dec. 31, 1899. 

Elland.— Harvest thanksgivings were celebrated 
here last Sunday week. the Rev. J. Boughey 
officiating. On the Tuesday evening, Professor 
Arten, an Armenian refugee, gave a thrilling lecture 
on his experiences. 

Gateshead.— Harvest festival services were con- 
ducted on Sunday last by Mr. Thomas Paxton. 
There were good congregations at each service. 
On Monday a “social” and fruit banquet was held. 
Mr. H. Sutcliffe occupied the chair. 

Guildford.—On Sunday last at the Ward-street 
Free Church, after a devotional service conducted 
by the minister, Mr. I. 8. Lang Buckland, a 
lecture was delivered upon “ Buddhism” by Mr. 
Alfred J. Robertcn, an earnest exponent and a 
competent authority. The lecture, which was of a 
profoundly religious character, was listened to 
throughout with the gravest attention and the 
warmest appreciation. Mr. Roberton has lived in 
India, in China, in Egypt, and in Japan, and was 
therefore able to speak upon the subject with 
experience and actual personal observation as the 
basis of his reflections, 

Hollywood, near Birmingham:—The harvest 
thanksgiving. services were held on Sunday last, 
when special sermons were preached by the 
minister and appropriate music was given by the 
choir. The harvest gifts were afterwards dis- 
tributed to those in need of help and the old and 
sick. The ec llections, amounting to over £4, were 
m aid of the benevolent fund. 

London: Lewisham.—Tharksziving services 
were held here last Sunday with large congregations. 
The Rev. W. Chynoweth Pope preached both morn- 
ing and evening, and also addressed the children 
at the morning service. On Monday evening, 
Sept. 25, the Literary and Scientific Society 
entered upon its third year. Work has been out- 
lined for six months with weekly meetings. This 
society commenced with forty members ; lasb year 
there were fifty-five, and this year there will 
probably be a hundred. 

Manchester: Bradford.—On Sunday, Sept. 17, 
the harvest festival services were held in the Public 
Hall. In the morning an address was given by the 
Rev. W. H. Burgess, of Accrington, on “ Harvest 
Customs.” At the evening service, the cantata, 
Under the Palms,” was well rendered by the choir, 
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augmented, The new church is now in process of 
building, and it is hoped that before long it will be 
ready for occupation, as the work is sadly cramped 
for want of suitable and more commodious 
premises. 

Manchester: Longsight.—Successful harvest 
services were held here on Sunday last, A musical 
servic? in the afternoon was very successful, a 
number of suitable anthems and choruses being 
rendered by the choir, under the direction of Mr, 
O. H. Heys, organist and choirmaster. The 
sermons were preached by the Rev. Wilfrid Harris, 
M.A., our minister, who als» delivered an address 
in the afternoon; The church will be closed for 
beautifying for the next few weeks, during which 
time service will be held in the Gaskell Hall. 
There are also to be considerable alterations to the 
organ, the bazvar held in March this year provides 
us with asum to meet a considerable portion of 
the cost entailed. Ib my interest our friends to 
know thatthe whole of the outside of our church and 
schol buildings have been painted, and the Gaskell 
Hall and class-rooms of the Sunday school redeco- 
rated. The reopening service in the church will 
take place on Tuesday, Oct, 31, when Dr. L. de 
Beaumont Klein will preach. 

Nantwich.—The Rev. J. Morley Mills, preaching 
on Sunday evening on the Dreyfus case asked, did 
it not point out to them some of the evils that 
came of giving a military party unlimited power ? 
Such a party could be actuated by n> other policy 
than that of war. We had a military party in this 
country which had vast influenc>, at times almost 
overwhelming. Sucha time was the present when 
our relations with the Transvaal Government were 
strained. On a matter upon which we should 
scarcely fight a general election this military party 
was leading us on to the very verge of war, which 
if it took place might possibly bring upon this 
country even more dishonour, loss and contempt 
than the “ Affaire Dreyfus” had brought upon 
France, It was an instance of how the spirit of 
revenge when it took possession of a nation would 
so warp ils judgment, prejudice its mind, and de- 
throne its conscience that it would stoop to take 
part in the meanest and most unprincipled actions, 
which were it free from that spirit of revenge it 
would scorn to entertain. 

Plymouth.—Harvest thanksgiving services were 
held on Sunday, Sept. 24. A children’s service 
was held in the afternoon. An address was given 
by Mr. Kelland. Collections were taken in aid of 
the Sunday-school, amounting to about £3. 

Poole.—The harvest thanksgiving services were 
held on Sunday, Sept. 17. The Rev. Stalworthy 
(Congregational minister, late of Poole) preached 
two excellent sermons,. Good congregations 
attended morning and evening. Collections were 
taken in aid of the Church Fund, 

Pudsey.—Harvest thanksgiving services were 
held here on Sunday last, Sept. 24. The minister, 
Ney. Joha G. Slater, preached morning and even- 
ing, and in the afternoon .a service of song was 
given. On Monday eveninga fruit party and social 
meeting was held, 
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SUNDAY SERVICES are advertised at a charge 
of 10s. per year, prepaid, a space of two lines being 
given to each announcement; extra lines are 
charged 4d.each, Orders can be sent for a portion 
of the year, not less than thirteen weeks, at the 
same rate, Calendar Notices not prepaid £1 the 
year. Single Announcements 6d. per line. All 
information as t> the change of preachers should 
reach the Office not later than Thursday, 


Essex Hall, Strand, W.C. 


MARRIAGES, 


Hanrpina —Eickerstey—On the 28th Sept., at 
Chowbent Chapel, by the Rev. E. P. Barrow, 
M.A., of Cross-street, Manchester, assisted by the 
Rev. J. J. Wright, of Atherton, John Seymour, 
elder son of E. C. Harding; of Fallowfield, 
Manchester, to Edith, elder daughter of the 
late Petar Eckersley, of Higher Broughton, 
and of Mrs, Eckersley, The Meanleys, Tyldesley, 
At home, Mayfield Grove, Cheadle Hulme, 
Oct. 25th and 26th and Nov, Ist and 2nd, 

PaLK—SaLway.—On the 20th inst.,.at Cullompton, 
by ihe Rev. I’, H. Vaughan, B.A., John Palk 
to Minna N, Salway, both of Cullompton. 


DEATHS, 
Barry—On the 19th Sept., at the residence of her 


son, 87, Hampton-road, Forest Gate, London, | 
Margaret, relict. of the late Rebert. Barry, ’ 


Belfast, aged 61 yearse 
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SUNDAY, October {. 
—— 


Gs It is requested that notice of any alteration 


in the Calendar be sent to the Publisher not 


later than Thursday Afternoon. 


Bermondsey, Fort-road, Upper Grange-road, 11 a.m. 
and 7 p.M., Rey. HaRoLD RYLETT, 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
11 a.M. and 7 P.M., Rev. FREDERIC ALLEN, 
Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 
11 A.M, (Communion Service) and 7 P.m., Rev. 

F. H. Jones B.A. 

Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-rd., West 
Croydon, lla.m. and 7 P.M., Rev. J, Pacu Hors, 

Deptford, Alliance Hall, Albury-street, 6.30 P.m., 
Rev. A, J. MarcHant. No Morning Service, 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting-hill-gate, 11 a.m. 
and 7 p.m., Rev. F, K. Freeston. 

Forest-gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 
11 a.m. and 6 30 p.m., Rev. H. Woops Perris. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham-place, 
11 a.M. and 7 P.m., Rev. R. H. U. Bioor, 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 a.m, and 
7 p.M., Rev. BRookE HERFORD, D'D., and Rev. 
Epear Daptyn, Communion after Morning 
Service. : 

Highgate Hill, Unitarian Christian Church, 1] a.m. 
and 7 p.M., Rev. Epwarp SHARP. 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 a.m. and 
7 p.M., Rey. G. Dawes Hicks, M.A., Ph.D. 

Kentish Town, Free Christian Church, Clarence- 
road, 11 a.M.and 7 p.m., Rev, A. FaRQUHARSON, 
Morning, “ Reaping Time.” Evening, “ Seek- 
ing Fruit.” 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rey. J. E. 
STRONGE. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High-street, 

_ 11 a.M. and 7 p.m., Rev. W. C. Popg. 

Little Portland-street Chapel, near Oxford-circur, 
11.15 a.m, and 7 p.m., Rev. H. Rawiines, M.A. 
Morning, “Some Helps and Hindrances to 
Progress.” 

Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal Green, 
7 P.M., Rev. W. G. CADMAN. 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 a.m and 6.80 P.M., 
Rev. G. Carter. Harvest Services. 

Plumstead,Common-road Unitarian Church,114.M. 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. L. JENKINS JONES, 

Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15 a.m. 
and 7 p.M., and 3 p.M., Service for Children, 
Rev. S. FarRINGTON, 


Stepney-Green, College Chapel, 11 a.M, and 7 P.M., |. 


Mr. Luckine TaVENER, : 

Stoke Newington, The Green, 11.15 a.m. and 
7 PM., Rev. W. Woopinea, B.A. 

Stratford, West Ham-lane Unitarian Church, 11am, 
Rev. T. E. M. Epwarpbs, and 6.30 P.m., Mr. 
W. LEE. 

Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church, East-hill, 
11 a.m. and 7 P,M., Mr. Herpert Rrx, M.A. 


Wood Green, Unity Hall, 11 a.M..and 7 P.m., Rev. 


Dr, MumMeEry. 
Oo 


PROVINCIAL, 


Batu, Trim-street Chapel, 11 a.m. and 6.30 P.m., 
Rey. F. W. StanLey. 

BeprorD, Library (side room), 11.15 a.m. 

BrrMiInaHaM, Church of the Messiah, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 'p.m., Rev. L. P. Jacks, M.A. 

Biaogroon, Banks-street, North Shore, 10,45 a.m. 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. W. Binns. 

BiaoKroon, Unitarian Lay Church, Masonic Hall, 
Waterloo-road, South Shore, 6.30 P.m. 

BootiE, Free Church, Stanley-road, 11 A.M. and 
6.30 p.m., Rev. H. W. Hawkes, 

BovurnemMourTH, Unitarian Church, West-hill-road, 
11 a.m. and 7 P.m., Rev. ©. C, Coz. 

Briauton, Christ Church(Free Christian), New-road, 
North-street, 11 a.M.and 7 P.M., Rev, A. Hoop. 

Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 a.m, and 
7 p.M., Rev. GEoRGE STREET, 

CANTERBURY, Blackfriars, 11.a.M. 


Dea and Watmer Free Christian Church, High-- 


st., 11 A.M. and 6,30 p.m., Rev. Francis Woop. 

Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 a.M. 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. S. Burrows. 

EastBourng, Lismore-road, Terminus-road, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. G. St. Crarr. 

GuitprorD, Ward-street Church, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 p.m., Mr. E. 8, Lana Bucktanp. 

HorsHam, Free Christian Church Worthing-road, 
11 a.m. and 6.380 P.M, 

Lrxps, Mill Hill, 10.45 a.m. and 6.30 P.m., Rev. C, 
Hararove, M.A, 


Liscarp, Memorial Church,: Manor-road, 11 a.m.° 


and 6,30 p.M., Rev. JoszerH Woop, 


I 


Liverpoot, Hope-street Church, 11 a.m., Rev, A. 
CospeEn SmiTH, and 6.30 p-m., Rev. R. A, ARM- 
STRONG, : 

Liverroon, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 a.m. 
(Communion), Rev. R. A. Armstrona, B.A., 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev, J. CrowrHer Hirst. 

LiverPoon, Ullet-road, Sefton Park, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 p.m., Rev. Dr, KLEIN, 

MANCHESTER, Sale, 11 a.M. ani 6,30 pP.mM., Rev. 
J. Forrest, 

MancuEsTER, Strangeways, 10.30 a.m, and 6.30. P.M. 
Maraate, Forester’s Hall (Side Entrance), Union- 
crescent, 11 a.m., Mr. Epwarp C. SaPHIN. 
OxrorD, Manchester College, 11,30 a.m., Rev. 

C. B. Upron, B.A., B.Sc. 

PortsmoutH, General Baptist Chapel, St. Thomas- 
street, 6.45 p.m., Mr. THomas BonD. 

PortsmoutH, High-street Chapel, 11 a.m and 
6.45 p.m., Mr. G@. Cosens Prior. 

RamsaaTE, Assembly Rooms, High-street, 6.30 P.M., 
Mr, Epwarp C, SapHin, 

Reaping, Unitarian Free Church, London-road, 
11.15 a.M.and 6.30 p.M.,Rey. E. A. Voysey, B.A. 

Scarporovan, Westborough, 10.45 a.m. and 7 P.M., 
Rey. E. L. H. THomas, B.A. 

Sovurnrort, Portland-street Church, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 p.m., Rev. C. H. WELLBELOVED. 

Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 p.m.. Rev. A. E. O'Connor. 

TounzRipcE WELLS, Mechanics’ Institute, Dudley- 
road, 11 a.m. and 6.30 P.M. 

York, St. Saviourgate Chapel, 11 a.m. and 6.30 P.M. 


—_——_———_>-—_——. 


Carr Town, Free Protestant Unitarian Church, 
Hout-street, 6.30 p.m., Rev. R. BaLMFORTH 


THICAL RELIGION SOCIETY, 
STEINWAY HALL, PORTMAN-SQUARE, 
S.W.—Oct. Ist, at 11.15, Dr. WASHINGTON 
SULLIVAN, ‘The Three Stages of Western 
Religion: 1. The Catholic.” 


OSTAL MISSION RELIGIOUS 
CONFERENCE NEXT SUNDAY AFTER- 
NOON at COLLEGE CHAPEL, STEPNEY- 
GREEN, at Five o’clock. ‘The Life of Jesus as 
interpreted by Dr. Freeman Clarke. Opened by 
Miss Firorence Hin, Tea at Six o'clock, All 
welcome. 


ULPIT SUPPLY. — The Rev. W. 

STODDART, B.A., is at LIBERTY to take 

occasional Sunday duty.—30, West Bank, Stamford- 
hill, London, N. 


ULPIT SUPPLY.—The Rev. D. 
DAVIS, Fairfield High School, Liverpool. 


tHCENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY 
ApEMAIDE BLAS LONDON BRIDGE, 
E 


Interest on Loans reduced to Four-and-a-half 
: per Cent. 
_ Directors, ; 
Chairman — Sir H. W. Lawrence, Bart., 21, 
Mincing-lane, E.C. F 
Deputy-Chairman—Mark H, Jupaz, A.R.1.B.A., 
7, Pall Mall, 8.W. 
F. H. A. Harpcastie, F.S.1,,5, Old Queen-st., S.W, 
Miss Onmg, 118, Upper Tulse-hill, S.W. | 
STEPHEN SEAWARD TAYLER, 151, Brixton-road, S.W., 
and Mrs. Henry Rurv, 1, Randolph-gardens, N,W. 

PREFERENCE SHARES £10, Interest 44 per 
cent. DEPOSITS received at 3, 33, and 4 per cent., 
withdrawable at short notice. 

LIBERAL ADVANCES promptly made, 
Monthly repayment, including principal, premium, 
and interest for each £100 advanced—21 years, 
13s. 6d. ; 18 years, 14s. 9d. ; 15 years, 16s. 1d. ; 
10 years, £1 1s, 8d. Survey Fee to £500, half-a- 
guinea, 

Special facilities given to persons desiring to pur- 
chase houses for their own occupation. Prospectus 
free. ; 
; FREDERICK LONG, Manager. - 


WANTED, re-engagement as LADY- 
COMPANION, many years’ experience, 
and excellent references.—J., INQUIRER Office, | 


Correspondents are requested to note that’ 
to be sure of insertion the same week, news 
must reach the Office by the first post on 
Thursuay. at latest, and the earlier in the 
week the better. 
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Schools, etc. 
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TNITARIAN HOME MISSIONARY 
COLLEGE. 


OPENING OF THE SESSION 1899-1900, 
The OPENING ADDRESS will be delivered by 
the Rev. J. E. Mannina, M.A,, at the MEMORIAL 
HALL, MANCHESTER, on — 
October 4th, 1899, at Five o'clock. 


The subject of the Address will be ‘‘ Jerome and 


the Vulgate.” : 
~ The attendance of all friends of the Institution 
is invited. 

DENDY AGATE, 


EDWARD TALBOT, Hons Secs, 


YEDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON 
(zoR WOMEN), 
YORK-PLACE, BAKER-STREET W, 


PrincieaL.—Miss ETHEL HURLBATT, 

The SESSION 1899-1900 will begin on THURS- 
DAY, October 5th. 

Students are expected to enter their names be- 
tween 2 and 4 o’clock on Wednesday, October 4th. 

The College prepares for the University of London 
Examinations in Arts and Science. Students may 
also enter for College Courses, the Training Depart- 
ment Hygiene Department, and the Art School, 

The INAUGURAL ADDRESS will be given on 
TUESDAY, October 10th, at 4.30 P.m., by A. W. 
Warp, Litt.D. Subject, “Some Suggestions of 
the Renaissance.” 

Further information on 


application to the 
Principal, Prasat a 


vo : wins 


DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS (Limrrep), BIRMINGHAM, 


ESTsaBLISHED 1876. 

Heap Mistrrs3s:—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG 
(Girton College, Cambridge ; Medizval and Modern 
Languages Tripos. For three years Student of 
Languages and Continental Methods of Teaching in 
Germany and France). ; 


BOARDING HOUSE: 
THORNE HILL, AUGUSTUS ROAD, 
EDGBASTON, 

Pleasant Situation ; Electric Light, Large Garden. 
Sanitary arrangements certified by J. E. Wilcox, 
Esq., A.M.I.C.E. 

House Mistress—Miss WELLS. 
Presidant—Miss S. E. Weuts, B.A. 
Assistant House Mistress— Miss K. Coampers, M.A. 


IGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
‘SOUTH MARINE TERRACE, 
ABERYSTWITH. 


Principan .... Mrs. MARLES THOMAS. 


Pupils most successfully prepared for Public 
Examinations. Scholarships have been obtained 
at the University Colleges. Special attention paid 
to the physical side of education. Gymnasium. 
Swedish drill. 


18 eee SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Principats—Miss J. F. GRUNER (Certif. Student 
of Girton College), Moorcroft, Hindhead, 
Surrey. 
Miss MACRAE MOIR (Cambridge Higher 
Local), Lingholt, Hindhead, Surrey. 


The aim of the School is to combine tae ad- 
vantages of a good Boarding School with a thorough 
Education and healthy outdoor life. Girls may be 
prepared for College-entrance and other examina- 
tions, 


The district of Hindhead is one of the healthiest: 


parts of England, and much recommended by 
doctors for its bracing air and gravel soil. 

Miss Morr receives ten boarders in a thoroughly 
well-built: modern house, with southern aspect, 
Great attention is paid to healthful conditions of 
life. References allowed to parents of present and 
past pupils. ; 

Terms for Board and Education on application 
to the Principals, ie 4 


WEDNESDAY, 


. Schools, ete, 


—o#—- 
WARREN, KNUTSFORD. 


| HE 
- PRINCIPAL} 


Mrs. W, CARRINGTON WHITELEGGE, 
Excellent individual TUITION and Home Care 
for the daughters of cultivated parents who would 
appreciate unusual advantages for Music and 
Languages. 


NEXT TERM begins September 26th. 


Boary and Mesivence. 
——. 
FEW young people received in 
PLEASANT HOME near Victoria. Terms 


moderate.—Mrs, Ropert TuRNER, 94, Grosvenor- 
road, S.W, 


OARD and RESIDENCE, South of 
England. Healthy neighbourhood. Home 
comforts. Seven miles from Brighton, near South 
Downs. Station Hassocks (on main line L.B.S.C.).— 


-| Miss RowLanp, Gothic House, Hurstpierpoint. 


OURNEMOUTH. — Elvaston, West 
Cliff, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT. 
Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the High- 
cliffe Hotel. 50 rooms. Full-sized billiard table. 
Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff Promenade. 
Due south. Near Unitarian Church.—Mr. and 
Mrs. Pocock, 


OURNEMOUTH.—Most comfortable 
private BOARDING-HOUSE ; close to sea ; 
-sheltered among the Pines ; south aspect. Billiard- 
room (full-sized table). Terms moderate.—Address, 
Miss CHALDECOTT, Stirling House, Manor-road. 


RIGHTON.—Superior BOARDING 

ESTABLISHMENT, near sea and lawns ; 

large pleasant rooms; bath and smoke rooms. 

Terms moderate.—Miss SILLiFantT, 11, Rochester- 
gardens, Hove, 


N TSS MARSDEN would receive two 
or three BOARDERS for winter months. 


| Warm bracing climate.—St. Pair, Manche. 


T. LEONARDS.—< Crantock,” 59, 
Warrior-square. — First-class BOARD and 
RESIDENCE, newly furnished and redecorated, 
Sea View, excellent cuisine, billiard room, sanitary 
certificate. —Mr. and Mrs. Sipnry P. PorrEr, 


WEST CENTRAL HOTELS 


Proprietor, 


FREDERIC SMITH. 


This first-class Hotel, conducted on strictly Temper @ 
ance principles, is commended by the Rev. C. Aked, & 
Liverpool; Rev. Rowland Hill, Bedford ; Rev. G. Vance & 
Smith, D.D., Bowden, Cheshire; Rev. J. C. Street, & 
Birmingham ; Rev. Charles A. Berry, D.D., Wolver- B 
‘hampton ; Rev. Charles Garrett, Liverpool ; Rev. Canon 

Howell, Wrexham ; Rev. A. B. Grosart, LL.D., Black- 
burn ; Dr. Norman Kerr, London, &c, Central, Quiet, 
Exceptionally Clean, Moderate in Charges. Spacious §& 
Coffee Rooms, Visitors’ Drawing Rooms, Baths, &c. 
Breakfast or Tea, 1s: 8d. to 28, Rooms, 1s. 6d. to 2s. 6d. & 
Service, 9d. Printed Tariff on Application, 3 


75, 77, 79, 97, 99, 101, 103, 105, ie 
SOUTHAMPTON ROW, RUSSELL SQ., LONDON. gg 


PROVINCIAL ASSEMBLY 


Non-Subscribing Ministers and Congregations ot 
London and the South-&astern Counties. 
ae 


The ELEVENTH ANNUAL MERTING will be 
held at the UNITARIAN CHRISTIAN CHURCH 
WANDSWORTH (corner of Elmsleigh-road, East- 


hill), on TUESDAY, October 10th. Religious 
Service 1130 AM. Preacher, the Rey. Siuas 


Farrincton, of Richmond. The Introductory 
Service will be conducted by the Rev. Frank K, 
FREESTON, of Essex Church. 

COLLECTION in aid of the funds of the 
Assembly. Luncheon at Wandsworth Town Hall 
at 1 o’clock. Business meeting at 3 p.m., GrorcE 
W. Currry, Esq., President, in the chair, Tea 5.30, 

PUBLIC MEETING at 7, J. F. Scuwany, Eeq., 
J.P., presiding. E 

Speakers :—Rev. Brooke. Herford, D.D., C. W. 
Jones, Esq., F, Lawson Dodd, Esq, L.R C.P., Revs, 
R. H. U. Bloor, B.A., W. Copeland Bowie, M.I.8.B., 
L. Jenkins Jones, W. G. Tarrant, B A., and others. 

Note.—The Church is 10 minutes’ walk from 
Clapham Junction, and tramcars pass the Church 
every few minutes, 

Luncheon tickets (2:. 6d.) and tea tickets (1s.) to 
be obtained of Mr, Philip Green, Essex Hall, Essex- 
street, W.C., or the Hon. Secretary, 

Rey, FREDERIC ALLEN, 
5, Holland-groyve, S.W. 


ARTON-STREET CHAPEL, 
GLOUCESTER, 


BICENTENARY FUND. 


A BAZAAR will be held on NOVEMBER 22nd 
and 28rd to provide a Fund for the extinction of 
the debt. The debt was incurred in 1893 by the 
Renovation of the Chapel, a new Heatirg Appa- 
ratus, Gas Fittings, &c., the cost being £760. Th? 
congregation, with the assistance of friends, raised 
£380, leaving a balance of £380, upon which interest 
amounting to nearly £100 has since been paid by 
the congregation. It is earnestly desired that the 
debt may be extinguished before the close of the 
year. ‘The interest shown in the Bicentenary 
Commemoration in April last encourages the con- 
gregation to appeal to their friends for help, 

Contributions of Money and Goods will be thank- 
fully received by 

Mrs. C.W. WASHBOURNE, Annandale, Weston- 

road ; 

Mrs. WALTER LLOYD, The Hollies, Brook-st. ; 

Mr. JAMES WAREING, 138, Westgate street ; 

ALEX. DUNN, St. Michael’s-square. 

tev, WALTER LLOYD, Minister, 

Contributions already promised :— 

Pes ds 


Members of the Congregation ... «. 110 0 0 


FREDK. LONG & SON, 
AUCTIONEERS, SURVEYORS, HOUSE & LAND AGENTS 
4, Adelaide Place, London Bridge, E.C. 


Rents Collected, and the entire management of 
Property in any part of London or Suburbs under- 
taken. Valuations for Probate, &c, 


ANTED,a young lady as NURSERY 

GOVERNESS for three boys, aged 6, 44, 

and 2 yeara. Kindergarten training preferred.— 

Mrs. GREENSLADE, The Larches, Westbury-on-Trym, 
Bristol, 
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ONDON SUNDAY SCHOOL 
SOCIETY. 


SOUTHEND SEASIDE HOME. 


The Hon Treasurer desires to acknowledge re- 
czipt of the following subscriptions—promised or 
paid—towards the general expenses of carrying on 
the Southend Seaside Home, kindly presented to 
the London Sunday School Society by Mrs. Bayle 
Bernard. 


Le Sraee 
Lady O'Hagan a. (for 3 years) 20 0 0 
Mr. F. Nettlefola : ditto Os, LE) 
Mr. Courtney Kenny (£80 paid) ditto 107.050 
Mrs. Alfred Lawrence . ditto 3 8 0 
Miss E. M. Lawrence ditto 3.3 0 
Miss Preston... ... ditto 38530 
Mr. S. W. Prestoa tb ditto Oy ae 
Miss Marian Pritchard ... ditto eye) 
Miss Emma Pritchard ... ditto 22 aO 
Mr. Ion Pritchard ditto Bae Kt) 
Miss Swanwick ditto bOn 0 
Rev. I’. K. Freeston Gitto a Doogie) 
Mr. H. Wade ditto ahah aa) 
Mr. H. W. Hill... ditto hoe) 
Mr. F. Lawrence ditto Fee) 
Miss Emily Sharpe ditto vl) 
Dr. Blake Odgers ditto Ps NAY) 
Miss Tagart (donation) 5 0 0 
Miss Bernard ditto AOL) 
Miss Gould ditto ie OFe0 
Mrs, Carson ditto 10 0 
Mrs. Cooke ditto aL ele 0) 
Mrs. F. Jolly ditto es Ole O 
Miss G. M. Boys ditto Onno 0 
A Friend at Aberdovey... ditto 10 © 


The annual cost of carrying on the Seaside Home, 
including housekeeper’s wages, coals, yas, taxes, 
repairs, cleaning, &c., will, it is estimated, amount 
to about £100. Friends willing to help to meet 
this expenditure are invited to send their subscrip- 
tions to the Hon, Treasurer, Mr. Ion PRitcHaRD, 
11, Highbury Crescent, London, N. 


Bernard Cot'age, 15, Hillcrest-road, Southend, 
js a small seven-roomed house, well placed on high 
ground, within ten minutes’ walk of the sea. It 
will accommodate six guests, or even seven, if 
absolutely necessary ; and Mrs. Gilbert, who has 
had experience in the mothering of some of the 
Country Holiday children for the last three years, 
is acting as housekeeper. It is intended that the 
“ Home”’ shall be open all the year round, 


Persons ELIGIBLE. 

a. Elder scholars above 13, accompanied, 
possible, by a teacher. 

b, Sunday-school teachers, women connected 
with our Sunday-schools, mothers’ meetings, &c. 

c. Friends connected with members of our con- 
gregations, and others approved by the officers 
appointed by the London Sunday School Society’s 
Committee, 


if 


PAYMENT, 
For classes a and 0, 73. weekly. For class ¢, 10a. 
to 153., according to circumstances. 
Fees to be paid in advance. 


Move oF ADMISSION. 


Application to be made through the Sunday school 
delegate. The age and sex of applicants, the time 
when the visit is desired to be made, and the length 
of stay required, should be stated. 

Local Hon. Secretary, R. EWART CRANE, 
Westmount Lodge, Heygate-avenue, 
Southend-on-Sea, 

Superintendents and teachers are earnestly in- 
vited to make the existence and purpose of the 
Seaside Home known to their various schools and 
to the institutions connected therewith, bearing in 
mind the fact that the truest way of thanking Mrs, 
Bayle Bernard for her generous gift will be to 
make the best possible use of it. 


OME FOR HEALTH CULTURE, 
Tue Firs, Bromyarp, HEREFORDSAIRE. 


This Home provides a course of Systematic 
Daily Exercise, combined with regular outdoor life 
and occupation, for Ladies and Children who are 
not in normal health. The exercises are given in a 
Gymnasium fitced with Swedish apparatus, and 
consist of Ling’s Swedish Movements. Special 
treatment is given for Spinal Curvature, Anemia, 
Hysteria, Indigestion, Neuralgia, &c, 

For further particulars, apply to The Principal, 


Miss Jesstz Baker (trained by Mme, Bergmon, 
O.terberg), 


Part II. 


of the Bible cannot fail to find its way into the hands of Christian parents. 
If in some respects readers are likely to differ from his judgments, 


to instruct and much to edify Anais 


Now Ready. 


THE BIBLE FOR HOME READING. 


Edited with Comments and Reflections for the use of Jewish. Parents and Children. 
By C. G. MontEriore. Second Part. Containing Selections from the Wisdom Litera- 
ture, the Prophets, and the Psalter, together with Extracts from the Apocrypha, 


Crown 8vo, 5s. 6d. net. 
British Weekly.—“ Although primarily intended for the use of Jewish homes, Mr. Montefiore’s edition 


These will find in it much 


they will certainly recognise that this is a felicitous and instructive method of dealing with the Bible,” 


(ALREADY PUBLISHED). 


Part I. 


Second Edition. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 


To the Second Visit of Nehemiah to Jerusalem. 


Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 


Ltd., LONDON. 


SALE UNITARIAN CHAPEL. 


—_—_ 


RE-BUILDING FUND. 


The Committee of the Sale Unitarian Chapel 
desire to thank most heartily the many friends who 
have helped them to complete the Restoration of 


their Place of Worship by contributing to the | 


above Fund. They regret, however, that they re- 
quire to ask further help. The cost of re-building 
has considerably exceeded the original estimates, 
the amount spent being £2,924 10s. 7d. Towards 
that sum £2,665 8:. 1d. have been received, in- 
cluding £1,750 from the Iasurance Company. 
Thus £915 have been subscribed by the congrega- 
tion and friends. But £260 are still required, and 
the committee venture to make a final appeal to 
Unitarian friends to assist them to clear off the 
adverse balance. An interinv balance sheet has 
been prepared, and copies will be sent to all sub- 
scribers. The long delay in its preparation has 
been caused through difficulties with the con- 
tractors, and this indeed has regrettably hindered 
the progress of the Fund. The Committee trust, 
however, that this unavoidable delay will not aff ct 
the response which they hope will be made to their 
appeal for final help. 
Subscriptions will be gratefully received and 
acknov.ledged by— 
ALEX. LAWSON, J.P., Chairman, 
The Grange, Ashton-on-Mersey ; 
JOHN SHAW, J.P, Hon. Secretary, 
Fern Lea, Ashton-on-Meisey ; 
JOHN BARNES, Hon. Treasurer, 
Sylvan House, Sale ; or, 
Rey. JAMES FORREST, M.A, 
Rook field-avenue, Sale. 


OC HAPEL LANE CHAPEL, 
BRADFORD. 

A GRAND BAZAAR will be held in the 
CHANNING HALL, adjoining the Chapel, on 
OCTOBER 19th, 20th, and 21st, 1899, to raise 
£500 for the clearing off of the Debt on the New 
Schools, the purchase of a new Heating Apparatus, 
the Renovation of the Chapel, and other purposes, 

The total cost of the scheme will be at least 
£2,000, towards which nearly £1,500 has already 
been raised. 

The Bazaar will be opened on the three days 
reepectively by Mr. Cuaries W. Jones, J.P., Presi- 
dent of the British and Foreign Unitarian Associa- 


tion; the Right Hon. Lady O’Haaan, and Sir | 


James Kitson, Bart., M.P. 
Donations of Goods and Money will be gratefully 
received and acknowledged by the— 
Rey. E. Crrepia Jones, 18, Blenheim-road, 
Bradford (Minister) ; 
Mr. 
Bradford (Treasurer) ; 
Miss Hupson, 7, Blenheim-road, Bradford, and 
Mr. GarHorne HarGereaves, 24, Spring 
Cliffe, Bradford (Secretaries). 
The following contributions have been received : 


Lead 
Already acknowledged 645 296 
Mr. G. Webster, J.P. ‘ Tei weKe) 
Anonymous fe ook ae oO 25-20 
Mr. Evan Hughes.., sc 3 soon 320 
Mr. R. T. Maxwell ene ra pee OO MUG 
GUA ON Hae Oe Die re be iy OE 0) 


TALIAN LAKES, ITALY.— Three 

more Members required to complete Select 

Party leaving London on October 19th.—Mme, 
AupiTEs, 76, Beauford-road, Birmingham, 


Byron Booturoyp, 87, Mannville-terrace, 


JOHN PAGE HOPPS’ MONTHLY. 


THE COMING DAY. 


ENLARGED. Price THREEPENCE. 


: Contents for OCTOBER: 

Honesty and Truthfulness in Public Men ; or, are 
Public Men in high plaées bound to be untrue 
to what they know to be the best and wisest / 

Unity and Variety in Religion. 

The new “ Joshua.” 

The Conspiracy against the Transvaal, 

Licensed Buccaneering. 

What Gladstone said, 

What London is like. 

Notes by the Way, &e. 


a 


London, Edinburgh, and Oxford : 
Wriittams and Norgats, and all Booksellers. 


SPECIAL OFFER. 


Universalism the Hope of the Gospel. 


Copies of the recent Seventh Edition, Unabridged 
(paper covers), are offered post free at 1s. 
“By all odds the ablest Universalist book of 


English authorship.”—Christian Leader, Boston, 
US.A. 
“ A noble bock, . . . The very best compendium 


of the glorious trath of modern times.’”’— Canon 
Wilberforce. 


* 


From Rev. T. ALLIN, Donnington Rectory, Ledbury. 


THE ETHICAL WORLD. 


EpitED By DR. STANTON COIT and 
J. A. HOBSON, M.A. 


Articles on Important Social Questions, Education 
&c. from a purely ethical standpoint, 
Children’s Page. 


TWOPENCE WEEELY. 


Office: 17, Johnson’s-court, Fleet-st., London, E.0 


iSTABLISHED 1851. 
BIRKBECK BAX« 


SouTHamMpPTon BourLprnas, CHANCERY Lanz, LONDON, 

TWO AND A-HALF PER CENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand, 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS © 
of minimum monthly palpaee, when not drawn 
below £100. 

STOCKS, SHARES, 
chased and sold. 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 
For the encouragement of Thrift, the Bavk re- 
ceives small sums on deposit, and allows Interest 
Monthly on each completed £1, 


IRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY, 
HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR 

TWO QUINEAS PER MONTH 

IRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY 
HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 

FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANAC, Post free on 

application. 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


ee 


We had hoped at the beginning of 
the present month to be free from the 
inost pressing burden of anxiety in regard 
to the relations of this country with the 
Transvaal, and at the beginning of the 
season of the full winter’s work to be able 
to turn undivided attention to the special 
interests of our churches. But national 
righteousness is the intimate concern of 
us all, and even now hope and despair seem 
to be evenly balanced, and we may have to 
bear the sorrow and dismay, which such a 

war, as seems to be impending, must bring. 
We are thankful to know that in our 
churches this anxiety is deeply felt. We 
ave all alike burdened, though with differ- 
ences of judgment as to the incidence 
of blame should the efforts for a peace- 
ful solution of the difficulties ultimately 
fail. There is, we are convinced, among 
our people one common prayer for peace. 


M. Hocart, of Brussels, writes in reply 
to Mr. Agate’s note on his previous letter 
on the Transyaal Question, that he has been 
misunderstood. ‘What did I really say ?” 
he asks. ‘That my ideal, therefore my 
creed, is the ideal of the Peace Society ; 
but that I could not close my eyes to the 
patent fact that all Kuropean nations are 
distinctly militarist, armed to the teeth, 
and only restrained from war by the fear 
of one another. Is this a fact or not ? I 
firmly believe itis. Therefore, the ‘creed 
of the savage’ 


is not my creed, but the 


eT 


creed of the Kuropean nations, and that 
is why I am an ardent anti-militarist. 
But if I am living among savages re- 
strained only by fear, it is an imperative 
necessity for me to make myself feared, 
unless I wish to be killed, baked, and 
eaten, which I do not, not being a disciple 
of the doctrine of non-resistance. And. it 
is for reasons of the same sort, z.e., for her 
self-preservation, that I thiuk that Eng- 


land must make herself feared under 
present circumstances, Mr. Agate says: 
‘Respected, not feared” I say: ‘Re- 


spected and feared.’ ”’ 


M. Hocarr also sends us the text of 
a resolution which he submitted on Thurs- 
day week to a meeting gathered at the 
People’s House, in Brussels, to protest 
against Great Britain’s policy: “Con- 
sidering that the appeal to brutal force is 
contrary to the principles of our modern 
civilisation, and that war is always dis- 
astrous to both of the belligerent parties, 
this meeting expresses the hope that the 
conflict between the British and the 
Transvaal Governments will end peace- 
fully by the adoption of measures of con- 
ciliation safeguarding the undoubted 
rights of the Uitlanders, the independence 
of the Transvaal Republic, and the 
hegemony of Great Britain in South 
Africa.” The meeting, however, which 
was very large, would only accept the first 
part of the resolution, down to ‘‘ measures 
of conciliation,’ and replaced the rest by. 
an expression of sympathy for the Boers 
anda denunciation of the crime Great 
Britain was preparing to commit, M. 
Hocart’s attitude on this question has 
brought upon him a good deal of severe 
criticism, the leading Catholic paper in 
Brussels, le Patriote, for instance, calling 
him an enemy of the Boers, and adding: 
“ Mr. Hocart has written a book to defend 
the Jews, but he is indifferent to the 
liberty of the Boers.” He has been 
warned by trusted friends that he will 
alienate many Belgian and Dutch sympa- 
thisers with his work; but he is deter- 
mined to hold upon his course, as advocate 
of justice to all parties. 


Memerrs and friends of the Provincial 
Assembly of London and the South 
Eastern Counties will find in our London 
‘Letter this week some particulars as to the 
annual meeting of that Assembly, to be 
held at Wandsworth on Tuesday. At the 
service in the Hast-hill Chapel at 11.50, 
the Rey. Silas Farrington is to preach, and 
the subsequent meetings will be held in 
the Wandsworth Town Hall. Clapham 
Junction is the station for friends to 
arrive at from a distance, If they find it 
hideous they will all the more appreciate 
the -cordial greetings and the stimulus 
and good fellowship of the Assembly. 


, t Bheum 
he 


There is a serious duty as well as pleasure 
to be considered in securing overflowing 
meetings on such an annual « occasion. 


On the eve of the meeting of the Church 
Congress in London the Christian Con- 
ference is holding a series of meetings on 
Monday in St. Martin’s Town Hall, 
Charing Cross. In the morning there is 
to be a discussion on a paper by Professor 
Sabatier, of Paris, on “The Necessary 
Renewal of Ancient Dogmatic Formulas.” 
In the afternoon there will be a conference 
on Temperance, opened by Mr. Rowntree, 
and,in the evening a public meeting, at 
which the Bishop of Hereford will preside, 
oma? The Divisions of English Chris- 
tianity.” Among the speakers announced 
are Dr. Brooke Herford, Dr. Horton; and 
Mr. Percy Bunting. 


Ir will be remembered that at the 
beginning of the present year Mr. Stopford 
Brooke delivered a course of evening 
lectures at University College on the 
poetry of Robert Browning. The great 
success of those lectures has led to a move- 
ment to establish a permanent lectureship 
of Literature or Poetry at University 
College, to be called by Mr. Brooke’s name, 
and to be held by him go long as he is 
willing, and afterwards by men who will 
carry on similar work. The authorities 
of University College have consented to 
administer the fund to be raised for this 
purpose, and to farther the project. to the 
best of their ability. It is hoped by the 
committee in charge of the movement to 
raise a sum of at least £10,000, so that 


the lectureship may be permanently 
endowed, and a cordial response to their 
appeal, hitherto made privately, has 


already been received. Dr. Blake Odgers 
is chairman of the -executive committee, 
and the hon. secretaries are Mr. C. Herbert 
Smith, 2, Garden-court, Temple, and Miss 
Kate M. Warren, 45, Clarendon-road, W. 
The movement has the cordial support of 
Mr. W. P. Ker, Professor of English 
Literature in University College, Mr. 
James Bryce, Miss Anna. Swanwick, Mrs. 
Arthur Sidewick, Dr. - Furnivall, Mr. 
Edmund Gosse: Mr. William Clarke. and 
many others, 


A REMARKABLE letter, which has been 
addressed by Professor Max Miller to 
Mr. Mozoomdar, of the Brahmo Somaj, in 
Calcutta, has attracted, naturally, a good 
deal of attention. How it strikes another 
member of the Brahmo Somaj will be 
seen from the letter which we publish to- 
day from Mr. Bipin Chandra Pal, who has 
been studying at Manchester College, Ox- 
ford, and is already known to a large 
number of our friends. Dr. Max Miiller’s 
letter appeared in the Statesman, and is 
printed in fullin the Indian Messenger of 
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Sept. 10. Therein he professes himself 
a devoted member of the English Church, 
and urges Mr. Mozoomdar and his fellow- 
believers to see whether they cannot be- 
come lay members of that Church, but 
warns him.against the priests, since lay 
members of the Church are perfectly free. 
The Professor’s theology certainly is not 
shackled by any consideration for the 
ereeds of the Church of his choice, But 
if the English Church does not attract 
Mr. Mozoomdar he is urged to form his 
own Christian Church and openly to pro- 
fess his discipleship to Christ. Mr. 


Mozoomdar’s reply we have not yet seen. 


Mr. Pal’sis worthy of serious considera- 
tion. 


WE have received from Mr. F. A. Hd- 
wards, treasurer of. the Essex Hall 'Tem- 
perance Association, an interesting re- 
port of the recent autumnal Conference of 
the United Kingdom Band of Hope 
Union, which he attended at Cardiff. 
There ~were from 400 to 500 delegates 
present, and the meetings were successful 
and stimulating in a high degree. They 
extended over a whole week, and there 
was also held a demonstraticn and 
procession of 20,000 Band of Hope 
children in Cathays Park. The move- 
ment represented in the Conference 
is said to comprise 28,000 Bands of 
Hope and other juvenile Temperance or- 
ganisations. ‘The subjects discussed at 
the Conference meetings. were practical 
and important. Mr. Chandos Wilson, in 
discussmge ‘Our Senior Members and 
Evening Continuation Schools,” showed 
how the public funds administered by the 
Hducation Department may now be made 
available to cacry on Temperance teaching. 
Mr. A. Jolliffe explained “ how industrial 
exhibitions may be made to assist Band 
of Hope work.” Miss Salmon told us 
“how to reach the children of the upper 
and middle classes,’’ and referred to the 
successful work of the Saturday afternoon 
Band of Hope carried on by Mr. Rowland 
Hill at Bedford. The paper of Mr. 
C. Wakely (sec. U.K.B.H.U.), on “The 
Sale of Drink to Children,” was, however, 
the most pregnant in its immediate results, 
a resolution being adopted calling upon the 
Committee of the Union to formulate and 
bring before Parliament a Bill to prohibit 
the sale of intoxicating liquors to children 
under sixteen, as recommended in both re- 
ports of the Royal Commission. All these 
and other papers will appear in the Band 
of Hope Chronicle, which igs edited by 
Mr. Rowland Hill, and they will be 
worthy of study by Temperance workers. 

Ar the recent meetings of the British 
Association at Dover, Dr. Horace T. 
Brown, President of the Chemical Section, 
spoke highly of Dr. Priestley’s scientific 
work.. He said :—‘“ There is no chapter 
in the history of scientific discovery of 
greater abiding interest than that which 
was opened by Priestley in 1771, when he 
commenced his work on the influence of 
plants on the composition of the air 
around them, It has often been assumed 
that. these experiments of Priestley’s, 
which were unquestionably the starting- 
point for all succeeding workers, were the 
result of some haphazard method of work- 
ing, and one of those happy chances to 
which he is in the habit of attributing 
some of his most important discoveries.” 
But this was not so; Priestley does him- 
self injustice, ‘ Of all his contemporaries 


belonging to the old school of chemistry 
he had the clearest conception of the pro- 
cesses of animal respiration and of their 
identity with the process of combustion. 
... We have it on Priestley’s own 
authority that it was these studies which 
produced in his mind a conviction that 
there must be some provision in Nature 
for dephlogisticating the air which was 


constantly being vitiated by the processes 


of respiration, combustion, and putrefac- 
tion, and for rendering it once more fit 
for maintaining animal life.”” He searched 
for this compensating influence, and he 
found it. 


Tue Mathematical and Physical Section 
of the British Association was presided 
over by Professor J. H. Poynting, D.Sc., 
F.R.S., of Mason College, Birmingham, 
a supporter of the Church of the Messiah, 
which is Dr. Priestley’s New Meeting with 
a changed name. Dr, Poynting’s Presi- 
dential Address deals very ably with some 
of the problems of physics: our concep- 
tion of physical law, and our conception 
of physical explanation. The garment of 
Nature, he said, seems to be woven of 
separate threats: we recognise some eight 
or nine different forms of energy, but 
they may not be really distinct and sepa- 
rate. We stand in front of Nature’s 
loom as we watch the weaving of the gar- 
ment; but while we follow a particular 
thread in the pattern it suddenly disap- 
pears, and a thread of another colour takes 
its place. Is this a new thread, or is it 
merely the old thread turned round and 
presenting a new face to us? Farther on 
in his address Professor Poynting showed 
that the physical method, with its deserip- 
tive laws and explanations, is limited in 
its range: it does not enable us to under- 
stand and predict voluntary motion in 
living beings. We can give a fairly good 
account of the motion of a_ steamer, 
describing how the energy stored in the 
coal passes out through the boiler into the 
machinery, and how it is ultimately 
absorbed by the sea. But when a pas- 
senger steps aboard, to cross the Channel 
to his friends, we make no attempt to give 
a complete physical account of his purpose 
and action. 


THE current number of ths Leeds Mill 
Hill Chapel Record contains the following 


interesting note concerning a ‘ Helpers’ 
> . 


Union” :-— 

“In response to an invitation ad- 
dressed from the pulpit, between fifty and 
sixty of our young people, with a few of 
the elders, met at the Priestley Hall, on 
Tuesday evening, Sept. 26, to consider the 
suggestion made in the last number of the 
Record for the formation of some society 
which should unite all who are engaged 
in the work of the chapel in a common 
fellowship, for mutual encouragement and 
support. The following proposals, made 
by Mr. Hargrove, were adopted by general 
agreement of those present, as a basis of 
union, subject to alteration as experience 
or reflection may suggest :— 

NAME.—That the Society be called ‘* The 
Mill Hill Helpers’ Union.”’ 

CONDITION OF MEMBERSHIP.—That each 
member shall, in addition to the ordinary 
duties of his or her position, undertake to 
do some work for the service of others, more 
particularly of those connected with our 
Church. 

COUNSELS.—To. read daily the Scripture 


and Prayer to.be provided for the use of the- 


members, or such other as may seem to a 
member more suitable for his own use, To 
attend the Communion Service, at least 
once a year, on the Thursday evening before 
Easter Day, in sign of our goodwill towards 
our brethren and our loyalty to the Common 
Master of us all, To attend regularly at 
one Sunday service at the Chapel, morning 
or evening. ~_. 

ADMISSION.—Eyveryone above the age of 
sixteen shall be eligible for membership, 
and shall become a member on signing his 
name to some such declaration as the follow- 
ing :—‘‘ I desire to be considered a member 
of the congregation, meeting for the worship 
of God at» Mill Hill Chapel, and I under- 
take to do what I can to assist in the work 
carried on by that congregation for the good 
of its own members and for our fellow- 
citizens of Leeds.”’ 


TuE ater Church Calendar for October, 


with which the Seed Sower is incorporated, 
contains the first of what promise to be 
very interesting chapters in the history of 
the church, This first chapter tells of 
the early life’ of Theophilus Lindsey, 
founder of the old chapel of which Essex 
Church is the successor. On another page 
of the Calendar, the Rev. F. K, Freeston 
writes in the “ Minister’s Letter”:—‘“At the 
beginning of another October I ask your 
earnestsupportforour worshipand our work 
during the coming winter. The summer 
slackness must-now be cast off and the 
holiday rest furnish us with fresh strength 
for God’s service. How much needs to be 
done in London, only the Londoner really 
knows, and because there is so much, he 
sometimes despairs. But how much may 
be done by a little more devotion, a little 
more system, a little more idealism in the 
spirit of our doing! .And if we realise 
afresh, as. we must, with each year’s 
encroaching claims, the necessity of con- 
secrating and concentrating our energies 
upon only the highest ends, then we shall 
fix upon the Church, surely, as having first 
claim upon our enthusiasm: not, forsooth, 
for the Church’s glorying, but for the 
coming of the kingdom,-and the brother- 
hood of men, It is within the power of 


almost all our members, by a more con- 


stant attendance at service, both to receive 
more help from the Church and_ its 
ministrations, and to give more help to its 
religious life and work.” 

Tae quotation from a sermon on Lord 
Halifax’s manifesto to the English Church 
Union, which we gave among our Notes of 
last week, was not, as stated, by the Rev. 
C. J. Street, but by the Rev. George 
Street, of Buxton. 


AUTUMN. 
Wuo comes adowa this grove of shaking 
pines, 
Bare-footed, ragged as the falling year ; 
What maid is this, who in her wild hair 
twines 


The barren leaf, wet with the wood- 
land’s tear ? 


She wanders on; she passes in the gloom. 
“Who art thou? Say!” a mocking 
laugh doth ring. 
Within her eyes I read relentless doom — 
But, lo! her hands are full of seeds of 
Spring ! 
K. TrescHemMacHeEr. 


Takk the pattern of your life from 
God: and then go about your work and be» 


yourself.—-Phillips Brooks. 
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~WILLASTON SCHOOL, CHESHIRE 


' STONE-LAYING, 


Tue foundation-stone of Willaston 
School, Nantwich, Cheshire, was laid on 
Thursday, September 28, by Sir John 
YT. Brunner, Bart., M.P. Among those 
who were also present at the ceremony 
and at the subsequent luncheon were Sir 
HE. Durning Lawrence, Bart., M.P., the 
Revs. H. E. Dowson, J. E. Odgers, C. H. 
Wellbeloved, P. M. Higginson, Dendy 
Agate, H. Gow, W. H. Drummond, R. T. 
Herford, T. Lloyd Jones, G. Evans, J. M. 
Mills, H. D. Roberts, W. C. Hall, and V. 
D. Davis, Messrs. Guy Lewis (head- 
master of the school), R. D. Darbishire, 
W. Colfox, Russell Scott, J. H. Brooks, S. 
B. Worthington, J. H. Nicholson, Robert 
D. Holt, Richard D. Holt, Charles W. 
Jones, C. S. Jones, Albert Nicholson, FI’. 
Nicholson, Frederick Jevons, G. H. Leigh, 
John Dendy, J. Coventry, I. C. Thompson, 
T. H. Gordon, F. Cook, J. W. Beaumont 
(architect), R. W. Neill (contractor), A. 
H. Worthington (secretary), and E. W. 
Marshall (clerk). 

The school, as we have already stated, 
is being built on the Grove . estate, 
formerly the residence of the late Philip 
Barker, the founder, and the old house is 
retained as part of the buildings, for the 
use of the Headmaster. We publish, as a 


supplement in our present issue,. the 


architect’s drawing of the school. On the 
right the Headmaster’s house is_ seen ; 
adjoining is the large dining-hall, with the 
chief dormitory above ; and at the corner 
the reading-room, with another dormitory 
above. The aspect of this range of build- 
ings is almost due south. The entrance 
4o the school, at which the foundation- 
stone was laid, is seen im the middle of 
the buildings looking west; class-rooms 
are on either side, and studies on the first 
floor. A further range of buildings to the 
north complete the quadrangle, with an 
open court-yard in the midst. The school 
stands in extensive grounds, with a fine 
old garden and pleasant fields, and is 
approached by a shaded drive from the 
London road. The sunny day on Thursday 
week, and the pleasant gathering of loyal 
friends of unsectarian education, were a 
happy augury for.the future prosperity of 
the school. 

The ceremony of the stone-laying took 
place at one o’clock, under the presidency 


of the Rev. H. EH. Dowson, in the un- |: 


avoidable absence of the Rev. S. A. 
Steinthal, chairman of the Board of 
Governors. 

The Rev. W. H. Drummonp having 
offered prayer, the CuarrmMan said they 
were met on soil sacred in their hearts to 
the memory of a good and faithful 
Christian man, and at his behest, to ask 
Sir John Brunner to lay the foundation- 
stone of a new school established for the 
instruction of youth, and with a special 
view to that imstruction in the spirit of 
broad and liberal religion. They would 
have at luncheon an opportunity to say 
what they had to say, and he -would 
simply ask Sir John Brunner to lay the 
stone. . 

Mr. J. W. Braumont, the architect, 
then presented to Sir John a silver trowel, 
and Mr. Nrixiz, the contractor, presented 
a mallet. 

Sir John Brunner said that he had 


been very much gratified by the invitation 


to take the part allotted to him in that 
ceremony. He had known their lost 


scription in matters of religion. 
imagine that that appeared to Mr. Barker 


friend, Mr. Philip Barker, for many years, 
and had often been his guest, and could 
give him the character which was the 
highest as coming from a guest: he was a 
man with whom one felt immediately at 
home. It was therefore a pleasure to be 
there, in a way, at his behest, to make a 
beginning with a piece of work which was 
so near to his heart. Having acknow- 
ledged the gift of the trowel and mallet, 
Sir John performed the ceremony, and 
declared the stone to be “ well and truly 
laid.” 

_ A vote of thanks to Sir John Brunner, 
moved by Mr, R. D. Darzisuire, seconded 
by Mr. G.. H. Leran, and cordially 
acknowleged, brought the proceedings 
to a close, and the company adjourned 
to the Nantwich Brine Baths Hotel for 
luncheon. 


THE LUNCHEON, 


At luncheon the Rev. H. BE. Dowson 
again presided, and in felicitous terms 
proposed the toast of “The Queen,” con- 
cluding with the prayer that a reign so 
long and full of blessing might not end in 
war. : 

Mr. A. H. Worrutneton, secretary of 
the school, said that letters of regret for 
inability to be present had been received 
from Dr. Martineau, Dr. Drummond, 
Professor Max Miiller, Rev. J. EH. Carpen- 
ter, Rev. S. A. Steinthal, Mr. J. Allanson 
Picton, Sir James Kitson, Dr. Brooke 
Herford, Revs. C. Hargrove, Joseph Wood, 
and <A. Gordon, Dr. Blake Odgers, 
Messrs. D. Martineau, J. S. Ainsworth, 
W. Kenrick, Walter Holland, C. G. Beale, 
Ix. Clephan, W. Long, J. R. Beard, F. 
Nettlefold, P. H. Holt, H. P. Cobb, H. W. 
Gair, H. P. Greg, Alfred Holt, J. F. 
Schwann, Grosvenor Talbot, J. E. Taylor, 
and many others. 

The Rey. S, A. Steinthal, chairman of 
the Board of Governors, wrote :— 

The great principles on which the school 
is to be established, the need of a religious 
education as the foundation of a useful life, 
and its being possible to give that founda- 
tion without sectarian restrictions, is to 
my mind so precious that LT regret I shall not 
be able to be with those who will be per- 
mitted to assert its binding obligation on 
their consciences and their intention to 
support its manifestation, 

Mr. J. Allanson Picton, expressing his 
regret, wrote :— 

I am the more sorry because I sympathise 
very strongly with the purpose of the school 
as described in the programme. It repre- 
sents an important effort to meet a crying 
need of the times, that of moral and reli- 
gious culture without superstition or in- 
tolerance. 

The Rev. J. Epwin Opaers then pro- 
posed the toast of the day, “The Memory 
of our Founder.” Mr. Barker, he said, 
as a Nonconformist gentleman of the old 
school, had a deep and truly religious 
interest in the traditions which he in- 
herited. It was very hard for another 
generation that entered in and enjoyed 


‘the fruits of all the travail of their fathers 


to understand with what toil and what 
travail that inheritance of: civil and reli- 
gious liberty had been won. He could 


imagine that must be the reason why the 


one thing absolutely settled, the one thing 
which was to be definite and final concern- 
ing the character of that school, was that 
it was tied up to the principle of nonsub- 


as truly the one important thing which the 


test. 
He could | 


line of Nonconformity to which he was 
attached had run on, of the essence of its 
life, the kernal of that testimony which it: 
had contributed to the religious and intel- 
lectual life of our time. What did that 
mean,’ It did not mean that the founders 
of their old chapels or schools came out at 
a certain period on the principle of non- 
subscription absolutely. At the Revolution 
the men who were the leaders of their line 
of Nonconformity, like Baxter, Bates, and 
Howe, believed in the National Church, 
and considered themselves members of that 
Church, excluded by vindictive legislation 
from performing the sacred obligations 
which they had assumed—believing, how- 
ever, that the State had a right to make its 
terms with the Church, and only complain- 
ing that the State had heightened those 
terms and had exacerbated them with those 
conditions with the express purpose of 
keeping a great number of conscientious 
men out of the Church of their birth and. 
inheritance. That was why there was no 
objection to the terms of the Toleration 
Act, which required that a dissenting 
minister should sign .the - doctrinal 
articles of the Church of England ; 
but there was the greatest objection 
when any. body of men, whether 
presbytery or congregation, endeavoured 
to add terms of union, admission or fellow- 
ship ; and there was the great difference 
between their, Nonconformity and that of 
their brethren of the Congregational line. 
There was no such thing as a church 
covenant, and there was open communion. 
Time went on, and the battle of nonsub- 
scription had still to be fonght, when in 
1771 and 1772 dissenting ministers and 
schoolmasters tried to get Parliament to 
rescind those portions of the Toleration 
Act which made subscription to the 
doctrinal articles of the Church of 
England compalsory. And it was remark- 
able that there came in another dividing 
line in their Nonconformity. A number 
of Nonconformists then took upon them- 
selves to say that they were perfectly con- 
tented with subscription; they were ortho- 


dox dissenters quite prepared to abide by 


the doctrinal articles-of the Church of 
England, and they branded: those who 
wanted release as heterodox dissenters, 
wanting release because they had altered 
their views during the past hundred 
years; and it was perfectly true that they 
had. That marked for the next hundred 
years the division between those who pre- 
ferred to call themselves orthodox dissenters 
and those of their more liberal line. 
The desire to cast in his lot with that 
broadening tradition of the old liberal 
Nonconformity was taken by Mr. Barker 
to be the espousing of that principle of 
nonsubscription, connected with which cer- 
tain privileges of his foundation were 
allowed to the sons of members of con- 
eregationsin England “ stitedly assembling 
for the public worship of God, and impos- 
ing no obligation upon any member thereof 
(whether minister, member, or otherwise) 
to subscribe or assent to any articles or 
article of religious belief or to submit to 
any test of religious doctrine.” ‘That was 
what Mr. Barker meant: by nonsubscrip- 
tion. Several of them had felt some 
little diffeulty. about even that limitation, 
lest they should seem to be creating non- 
subscription into a new-fashioned form of 
But it must be observed that it was 
only an inquiry as to a matter of fact, not 
of opinion, that they had the right to 
garry out; and because purses had bottoms 
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there must be a limit to the extent to 
which pecuniary advantage could be 
offered, especially when the desire was to 
benefit those who usually found them- 
selves outside the range of particular 
benefactions, founder’s funds and endow- 
ments. 

Nonsubscription was what they his- 
torically stood for; but that did not mean 
merely the liberty of negation. That was 
not Mr. Barker’s intention. There was 
in the tradition which he inherited, not 
only an ardent desire for civil and religi- 
ous liberty, but a consistent and unosten- 
tatious piety which any man from outside 
who came to them for liberty merely, 
almost uniformly failed to grasp and failed 
to understand. The cultivation of per- 
sonal religion was to be a striking feature 
in the life and character nurtured in that 
school. The head or one of the chief 
assistant masters was to be appointed with 
especial care to his qualifications for 
guiding the religious life of the school, 
“in sobriety, intelligence, earnestness and 
piety.” And, furthermore, there was to 
be religious education of a scope practi- 
cally unprecedented ina school. It was 
intended that the study of religious his- 
tory and life, of religious impulses in the 
character and history of peoples, should 
bea matter to which the young min] 
should have its attention specially turne 1; 
and sympathetic interest in the history 
und literature of religion was a thing 
which, as Mr. Barker believed, was best 
attained and best fostered in connection 
with absolute religious liberty. Heart 
and mind must be free to follow the 
guiding of natural attractions and natural 
affinities in things of the spirit. “Thus 
far shalt thou sympathise, thus far shalt 
thou be interested, and no further,” was 
an absolute outrage to the soul learning 
to walk in the spiritual steps of great and 
holy men. © It was, he believed, with the 
appreciation that it was possible to make 
not only the old biblical histories and the 
New ‘Testament story of the life of 
Christ, but the story of the de- 
velopment of Christian doctrine, the 
stories of Christian heroism and _ saint- 
hood live again and guard the springs of 


young life, to help them to live with a 


new sanctity, to stir the young heart to a 
high chivalry—it was in that sense that 
Mr. Barker entrusted to them to carry out 
that very remarkable and solemn declara- 
tion. 

Mr. Odgers then referred to the benefit 
numbers of Unitarian families had derived 
from Channing House, as an exemplifica- 
tion of the sphere in which they hoped 
that school would move. ‘The subject was 
one on which he felt very strongly. He 
asked them in silence to drink to the 
memory of their founder and benefactor, 
considering how best they might give to 
his solemn intentions and to his prayers, 
that fulfilment which he would desire. 

The toast was drunk in silence. 

Sir Jonn Brunner then proposed the 
toast of “ The School.” © That occasion, he 
said, would have momentous consequences, 
because of the duties laid upon those who 
had taken part in the ceremonies of the 
day. For vhey all, and not merely the 
trustees, were taking upon themselves 
duties towards the school. The school 
was to be on what were called “ public 
school” lines, but it would differ from 
every other public school in that it was 
not to be associated with a Church, or with 
the teaching of any distinct body of 


doctrine now associated with a Church. 
He had been told that they were decidedly 
out of fashion, that now the fashion was 
towards greater uniformity and severity 
in the teaching and enforcement of 
doctrine, and that they must look forward 
to failure. It was perfectly true that the 
mind of their country appeared to have 
been for a great many years past tending 
towards medizvalism ; they might almost 
say they had been striking an Anglo- 
Saxon attitude in religion. But others, 
and he confessed to be one of them, had 
come to the conclusion that the tide had 
turned. Men’s eyes had been opened by 
recent controversies in the Church of 
England; by a very remarkable movement 
in Austria, where the mass of the people 
had come to the conclusion that the priests 
were anti-national; by the controversy over 
the teaching of the priest, Hecker, in the 
United States, and by what had been 
passing before their eyes of late in France. 
These things in the mind of intelligent 
men and women made inevitably in their 
direction. And the action of the great 
Churches in England on the subject of 
national education forced them to consider 
the influence of that severity in the in- 
culcation of doctrine upon their national 
life. The Churches were adverse to their 
spending money upon schools, and were 
anxicus that they should save their money 
at the expense of their children for the 
benefit of what they called religion. But 
he wanted to spend more money upon the 
children. He wanted to spend more 
thought, more love, more care upon them ; 
the last thing in which he would save his 
pocket would be on his children. And he 
was sure that the number of fathers who 
thought with him was growing year by 
year, and before that school was many 
years old the number would be very much 
larger. That school would meet a vecy 
clear and definite want in the country. He 
was of opinion that there would be plenty 
of fathers—men of courage, men of earnest- 
nessand men of piety—who would desire to 
send their children to that school. In that 
hope, iu that faith, he had laid the stone 
that day, and he offered to the trustees 
hearty good wishes for their prosperity. 
The CuarirMAN, in responding, expressed 
the earnest wish that their honoured 
friend, Mr. Steinthal, chairman of their 
Board, could have been present, for no 
one was in more profound sympathy with 
that project than he. Having paid a 
warm tribute to Sir John Brunner as their 
leader in the cause of liberal education, 
and to the influence of his father’s school 
in Liverpool, in the training of fine, 
broad-spirited religious men, of whom the 
late Mr. Thomas Ashton had been one, he 
said that the school they were about to 
establish would meet a great necessity. 
He recalled the influence of the old private 
schools, such as Mr. Malleson’s, at 
Brighton, in which boys, mainly from their 
own broad nonsubseribing churches, met 
together and education was conducted 
with a religious atmosphere around it, and 
it was instinct with the spirit of their 
fathers. Those schools brought together 
boys who, in after life, very often met 
and associated in many causes of civil and 
religious liberty, and that companionship 
in early years wasa vitalinfluence through- 
out their lives. What had been done 
with such great power and influence by 
those old private schools, they hoped to 
do again in that school whose foundation- 
stone they had now laid. They had 
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noticed with very great regret the leakage 
of those to whom they looked to be leaders 
in their religious causes and their 
churches. He had nothing whatever to say 
against the great public schools of the 
country. They had had no alternative. 
His own sons had passed through Rugby 
School. There was a manly spirit in this 
school and a great and good influence was 
exerted. But the ~ boys were mainly 
under Church of Hoagland influences, and 
their sons were out of touch with their 
own influences during the period of their 
School life. Without any attack what- 
ever upon a fine public school like Rugby, 
he said one result of the attendance of 
their sons at those schools was the loss of 
that close association with their deep 
broad reHgious life. That he deeply 
regretted, and, further, he regretted that 
their most cultured families were drafting 
fewer and fewer of their sons into the 
ministry. In that direction they must 
look if their ministry was to have the old 
power it had in bygone days; and with 
that view he had very great hopes that the 


school they were establishing would have. 


the very best influence upon the future of 
religious life in their midst. They 
might hope that many young men, trained 
in the religious atmosphere which Mr. 
Barker desired should pervade the school, 
would go on to Oxford and Manchester 
College, or to the Home Missionary Col- 
lege, and enter the ministry. At Man- 
chester College they had a magnificent 
staff of teachers; what they chiefly 
wanted was the best sort of pupils. So 
he regarded that movement as touching 
them very closely indeed. 'They were ex- 
ceedingly happy in the gentleman who 
had accepted the post of headmaster of 
the school. Mr. Guy Lewis had been at 
University College School, where he im- 
bibed the broad spirit of that institution, 
and at King Edward’s School, Birming- 
ham, before he went to Oxford, where he 
took a distinguished place. He had 
entered with high courage and enthusiastie 
hope into their purposes in that school, 
and had shown great powers of initiative 
and organisation, which augured well for 
the future. They offered to him on his 
first public appearance among them a very 
hearty welcome. With regard to the 
special clause which was the raison d’étre 
of the school they hoped to associate with 
Mr. Lewis a teacher who would be 
specially qualified to give the religious 
instruction referred to in the foundation. 
It would be their aim to mike the very 
best appointment possible. With a man 
like Mr. Lewis, of strong character, and 
of noble moral and religious spirit at the 
head, and that second man whom they 
hoped to secure to conduct the religious 
instruction, they hoped to inspire more 
and more with the principles they held 
dear the boys to be trained within those 
walls. 

They had at present appealed only 
privately for help, and the appeal had 
been most generously met. Sir John 
Brunner,with his warm heart and open 
hand, gave them £3,000, Sir Edwin 
Durning Lawrence and Miss J. Durning 


Smith £1,000, an old friend of Mr. 
Barker’s £1,000, Mr. William Colfox, 
£500, “Anonymous” per Rey. H. HE. 


Dowson £250, Miss Valentine £250, Mr. 
W. Long £250, Mr. J. Harwood £250, 
“A Friend” £100, Mr. W. Haslam £100, 
Mr. J. P. Thomasson £100, They had, 
therefore, nearly £7,000 towards about 
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£15,000 needed to complete the buildings 
and lay out the grounds. They had au 
endowment from Mr. Barker of £23,000, 
but that and more than that was wanted 
to meet the expenditure in the future. 
Of other requirements not yet secured, 
which would be agreat gain to the school, 
he mentioned a school chapel, and a 
swimming bath. And then the most im- 
portant thing was to have the boys. They 
had high ambitions for the school and 
believed that it would deserve the con- 
fidence of their parents throughout the 
land. It would not be the fault of the 
governors if it did not do so, nor of. Mr. 
Lewis and his associates. If they looked 
at the list of governors they would not 
doubt. that they were the very men to 
inspire the principles they desired the 
school to impart, and to carry out the 
work with enthusiasm, ability, and zeal. 

Mr. Guy Lrwis, in acknowledging the 
hearty welcome accorded to him and the 
honour conferred upon him by his appoint- 
ment as headmaster of Willaston School, 
said that among schools, old and. new, 
Willaston would be in a unique position. 
In the nature of its foundation and the 
aims it would have principally in view, it 
would be something apart. His chief 
source of satisfaction was that he was 
allowed to participate in the work of a 
school the nature of the foundation of 
which so fully commended itself to him, 
as an object which he had thoroughly at 
heart. He thought the school would meet 
with early and continued success, and 
would start with manifest advantages. 
The original endowment, the site, a piece 
of vround genuinely English, the build. 
ings admirably adapted to their purpose, 
and with great ingenuity adapted by the 
architect for successive steps in the exten- 
sion of the school, embracing the most 
recent ideas as to light, ventilation, furni- 
ture anl hygiene—these were advan- 
tages they were using to the full. A 
board of governors absolutely unanimous 
as to the essential requirements of the 
school was also a great pledge of security 
for the future, and he looked forward 
with hopeful confidence to many occasions 
in the future, when they would be 
gathered together to receive from year to 
year the report of what had been accom- 
plished in the realisation of that great 
design. As to the curriculum, he hoped 
that they would avoid pedantry on the one 
hand and an excessive technical system on 
the other; one was the characteristic vice 
of the older system, the other the pro- 
minent danger of the new. With regard 
to their special objects, the first of primary 
importance would be to create a healthy 
moral tone. To that end they would 
work, with the cumulative influence of 
lesson hours, school games, and other 
times of recreation. They wanted as the 
dominant tradition and characteristic’ of 
the school an honest, rational, conscious, 
moral sense, which when boys had _ left 
school would be rebur et aes triplex with 
them in» the struggle of life. They 
started with a full sense of responsibility, 
in a spirit of earnest, sober, and hopeful 
zeal. They intended to strain every 
power they had to its uttermost, to de- 
serve the general sympathy and practical 
support of which such a meeting as that 
was the token. 

Mr. A. H. Wortnineton proposed the 
toast of “The Guests,” and took the 
opportunity of emphasising the need for 
such a school, which many in connection 


responded, 


with ther Free Churches must have long 
felt. He appealed to their guests, and to 
those who they wished had been their 
guests, but for various reasons had been 
unable to be present, to realise that the 
future of the school depended not merely 
upon the headmaster or the governors, 
but on them ; for it was they who must 
in the first instance provide the money 
required in addition to Mr. Barker’s en- 
dowment, and it was they who must send 
their sons and persuade their friends to 
send their sons to the school. 

Sir EH. Durning Lawrence, Bart., M.P., 
and expressed his great 
pleasure and satisfaction at being able to 
be present. He felt with Sir John Brun- 
ner that it was a critical time—a time 
especially suitable for the erection of such 
aschool. The time was coming,-and in his 
opinion had come, when the Church must 
conform her teaching to the knowledge of 
her sons. It was a right and fitting time 
that they should meet around that board, 
on the occasion of the foundation of a 
special school, that should be free from 
any test that might hamper the real truth 
from reaching the minds of their children. 
He felt it a great privilege to be present. 

Mr. W. Cotrox also responded. He 
had felt from the first when he heard of 
that foundation that, if established, the 
school would be of very great interest 
and importance to their Free Churches, 
and he was very glad to be present and 
to see what had been done. As regards 
equipment, he felt that it would be of very 
great importance to have a school chapel, 
im which the morning prayers and’Sunday 
services could be held, and he was glad to 
have learnt from the architect that there 
would be no difficulty in adding such a 
chapel to the buildings. Having once 
more emphasised the need that pupils 
should be provided, he concluded by mov- 
ing a vote of thanks to the Chairman for 
presiding. 

This vote having been cordially passed 
and acknowledged, the proceedings termi- 
nated. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


[To PustisHers.—All Books, &c., sent to Tus 
Inquirer will be acknowledged under this head, with 
name of publisher and price, if supplied. The neces- 
sities of owr space, however, compel us to limit the 
number selected for critical notice and review. | 


A Day in My Clerical Life. By the Rev. 


R. EH. Veagh. 3s. 6d. (Fisher Unwin.) 
Back to Jesus. By R. A. Armstrong, 
B.A. Is. (Philip Green.) 
The Spirit and the Incarnation. By the 
Rev. W. L. Walker. 9s. (T. and T. 
Clark.) 


The Great Law: A Study of Religious 


Origins. By W. Williamson. 14s. 
(Longmans. ) 

The Supreme Argument for Christianity. 
By W. Garrett Horder. 1s.6d. (Clarke 
and Co.) 

The Evolution of Man. By W. W. 
Hardwicke, M.D. 53. (Watts and Co.) 


Jacob at Bethel. 
Palmer, D.D. 2s.6d. (David Nutt.) 

Scribner's, Hzpositor, Bookman, Nine- 
teenth Century, Monist, Sunday Chimes. 


By <A. Smythe 


CorRRESPONDENTS.—Letters, 


a &e., 
received from the following:—L. G. A.; 
ey oe: 3.40 By (thanks); hi: Bo Coa Ce; 
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Hee Pe Heder Ws bins odie, Ed f 
A Ae lits Wein lrs Co Bess ice BR. 3 
0.8.; G. §t.0.; W.S. 8, : 


expressed by correspondents. 
INSERTED WITHOUT THE WRITER'S NAME; and all 
private information should be accompanied by the 
name and address of the sender.] 
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[The Editor is not responsible for the opinions 
LETTERS CANNOT BE 


—< 


THE IMPENDNG SIN AND SHAME. 


S1r,—I cannot withhold some brief ex- 


pression of my lively and intense sympathy 
with your sustained and deeply grounded 
opposition to the execrable war with which 
we are threatened. A conflict more need- 
less, more wanton, more basely born, more 
variously and abidingly harmful cannot be 


conceived. History teems with wicked 
wars, but never will its blood-stained pages 
be more darkly defiled than by the war 
which seems about to break out. N othing 
that the Boers have left undone is of such 
moment, nothing that they have done is of 
such flagrancy, as to warrant the invasion 


of their couutry, or to excuse the horrors 


of war. 

I look upon the grievances of the Uit- 
landers as mere pretences. The conflict 
will be the offspring of sordid speculation 


eager,to get hold of the gold mines, and of 


shameless imperialism eager to appro- 
priate South Africa. 

A heedful and earnest witness of the 
great events of the last seventy years, I 


have been variously wrought upon there- 


by, have been greatly gladdened and 
deeply saddened. I rejoiced at the battle 
of Navarino in 1827, at the French revo- 
lutions of 1830 and 1848, at the triumph 
of Reform in 1832, at the abolition of 
slavery in 1834, at the victory of Free 
Trade in 1846, at the uprising of the 
nations in 1848, at the destruction of 
American slavery in 1865, at the fall of 
the French Empire and the papal prince- 
dom, at the new birth of Italy in 1871, 
and the restoration of Hungary in 1867. 
I mourned over the hapless uprising of 
Poland in 1831, over the triumph of the 
despots, the fall of Hungary and Italy in 
1849,over Louis Bonaparte’s crime in 1851, 
over the shattering of the Liberal party in 
1886, over the Armenian massacre in 1896 
—the supreme atrocity and horror of this 
century. Next to that colossal wickedness 
and woe nothing has so awakened in me 
sorrow and abhorrence as the prospect of 
a war so needless, wanton, and wicked, 
of the sin and the shame which English- 
men appear determined to bring upon 
England. With thanks for your earnest 
deprecation of that sin and shame I rest, 
Tuomas H, Grnu. 
Grove Park, Lee. 


——___+02—_—__ 


MANCHESTER DOMESTIC’ 
MISSION. 


Sir, 
doing is one of vehicle any Bice body 
may be proud. It has planted its buildings 
amongst the poorest of the population, 
and by means of innumerable agencies it 
is exerting an uplifting and restraining 
influence upon a vast number of people, 
especially upon the young. Notwith- 
standing the great value of this institution, 
it is passing through serious financial 
difficulties, and unless its funds are 
materially augmented by donations and 
subscriptions, its power for good must 
inevitably be crippled. We are doing 
what we can to re-awaken enthusiasm in 


its behalf, and jn order to raise funds for 
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immediate use Mr. C. Rawdon Briggs has 
kindly undertaken to organise a concert in 
the Memorial Hall, Manchester, for Wed- 
nesday evening, Oct. 11, when it is to be 
hoped that friends in the district will 
come to the support of the Mission, and 
by purchasing tickets help to strengthen 
its slender resources. Details as to time 
of concert, price of tickets, &c, are to be 
found in the advertising colums. 
CuHarures Roper, 
A Member of the Mission Committee. 


———_+e2—__—_- 


THE SUFFERING GOD. 


Srr,—In a recent number of Tue In- 
gurrer, the doctrine of “A Suffering 
God” was pronounced untenable. I con- 
fess that I am one of those who cannot 
conceive of God as having no sympathy 
with human suffering. And as all true 
sympathy with suffering involves a certain, 
pang of pain, I venture to attribute that 
also to the one God who is, therefore, in 
my conception, not A Suffering God, but 
The Suffering God. Moreover, it does not 
seem to me at all necessary that God 
should become incarnate in order to feel 
this sympathy. But my object in writing 
is not to air my own sentiments, still less 
to enter into controversy. As the article 
to which I refer quoted “ Abbé Gratray— 
a Roman Catholic writer,’ and the “ Pro- 
testant Vinet,” I thought it might be of 
interest to some of your readers to recall 
the opinion on this subject of the 
Unitarian — William MHeury Channing. 
Writing to me under date, June 25, 1879, 
he says :— 


. . - - But your note interested me, in a 
still higher degree, because incidentally 
you answered the very question latent in my 
mind, in regard to Evil. And it has rejoiced 
me, beyond my hasty words to tell, that you, 
too, have in your hand ‘the one and only 
Guiding Clue through Life’s Mysteries. 
Yes! it is a sublimely pathetic, humbling, 
elevating, ennobling, sanctifying Truth. 
‘“¢ Mhe All Good is the Co-Sufferer, at once 
by Sympathy and by Syn-ergy, with all His 
creatures, His Children.’’ This even is the 
key to the Gate-Way of the Prayer Road of 
the Cross—the Central Word of the Chris- 
tian religion. 

It is thirty-five years now since this Glory 
of God in Divine Disinterestedness first 
broke on my astonished vision like a New 
Sun of The Eternal Day. And in ‘‘ The 
Present,’’ of which I was then editor, in an 
article on ‘* Heaven on Harth,’’ it was 
affirmed, ‘‘ One such fable as * Prometheus ’ 
proves how divine is love inthe human soul. 
If there were no other God, man, out of 
love, would become a God. How much 
more, then, does it prove that the Divine is 
Love. And so comes to the human mind 
not the hope merely, but the certain assur- 
anee that Evil is relative not absolute ; 
transient, not everlasting ; accidental, not 
essential ; always a means, and never an 
end. And with this assurance opens the 
glorious prospect of a growing Good casting 
off Evil, as the opening bud shakes off its 
husk. Growth, that is the great reconciling 
thought. If evil can be overcome little by 
little, then shall it utterly disappear. And 
though it be a riddle, yet it is only a mask, 
behind which smiles a countenance of 
unutterable loveliness. .... 

Does ‘not everyone in just the measure of 
his love pledge himself heart and hand to 
the Great Fraternity of Lovers the world 
round to be faithful unto death, in seeking 
and saving the lost?’ Let us follow that 
thought to the end. If in the degree. of 
goodness is sympathy and longing to redeem, 
whois the Grand Sufferer? With deepest 
reverence let us rather feel than think, and 
rather’ think than say. The Divine’ Love; 


must make His own all the accumulated 
woes and struggles of all His creatures. 
Would he inflict on a helpless Being who 
never had choice whether to exist or not 
what He who made it would not bear ? 
Would a man of common manliness do so? 
The Trinitarian, who is bowed down with 
overwhelming gratitude, that the Infinite 
Majesty of Heaven and Harth should con- 
descend to endure his griefs does not sur- 
pass, but falls illimitably short of the Real 
Truth, if he conceives that only once in the 
ages upon Calvary—on this small earth, the 
Being of beings suffered—He feels each 
pang, he shares each sorrow. The martyr- 
dom of all Heroes is His. The great con- 
quest of Love over Evil is His ever-influent 
Energy throughout the Universe—through 
the Eternities. By the fact of the creation 
the All-Good has sworn by Himself that all 
shall be good. 


Sept. 27. ‘Cuarues C. Cox. 
—_——_¢ eo. 
WOMEN’S ARMENIAN RELIEF 

. FUND. 


Srr,—Many weeks have elapsed since 
we appealed in your columns for assist- 
ance for our Armenian pensioners in Van 
—mostly widows, who are able to earn 
in summer a bare subsistence from the 
Industrial Bureau for themselves and 
their children—but the time has now 
come when it is necessary to approach 
those, who are able, and have proved 
themselves willing, to help us, and to 
ask them to replenish our almost ex- 
hausted exchequer, and give us the means 
of feeding and caring for those who try so 
hard to help themselves. 

The fall of rain in the summer was not 
sufficient to ensure a good harvest, so 
that many fields hardly paid for harvest- 
ing, and others would not yield a full 
supply. Prices accordingly did not fall 
and much apprehension prevailed, and 
as Dr. Raynolds pathetically wrote, ‘‘ We 
look to the future with heavy hearts, and 
it does seem as if we could not bear another 
year of scarcity.” The good, devoted 
doctor and his wife are exhausted with 
perpetual hard work aud anxiety, and 
write that they are hardly able to endure 
the continued strain. 

Dr. Waldemar Belck—the German 
scientist who was robbed and left for dead 
by the Kurds near Van a year ago, and 
who has lived for many months at Van 
Mission—writes to us to testify to “the 
faithfulness, economy and great care with 
which the relief work has been carried on; 
and also as to the beneficent work the 
Orphanage is accomplishing for the rising 
generation of the Vilayet. 

Dr. Lepsius, of Berlin, who has also 
this summer visited the Mission, was much 
interested and greatly pleased with all he 
saw, and hopes to assist in establishing a 
carpet industry in the town, which may 
be made to yield a good return, and afford 
employment to many women and girls. 
For this new departure it would be neces- 
sary to raise and invest about £2,000. 

Our Committee is co operating with that 
of the “Friends of Armenia” to send 
two ladies and a gentleman to Van to 
assist Dr. Raynolds in his many arduous 
duties, as without such assistance he and 
Mrs. Raynolds cannot any longer main- 
tain their responsibilities. Many sympa- 
thisers, who thoroughly understand the 
present situation, consider this just now 
to be the best way of using sume of the 
money placed at our disposal. 


The. winter is” just commencing in. 


Van; the cold will soon be intense there 


-exist. 


for many months to come, and hunger and 
want will be rife amongst the widows and 
poor little children, so many hundreds of 
whom are of necessity excluded from the 
benefits of the Orphanage. These the 
Missionaries feed as far as possible, but 
how far must depend upon the generosity 
of the outside public, upon whom also 
they depend for clothes to cover their poor 
shivering little bodies. . 

We earnestly commend their cause to 
the friends who have so generously sup- 
ported us in the past, and but for whom 
our Society must long ago have ceased to 
These helpless people belong to all 
humanity, and in the name of humanity 
we ask for aid to succour them. 

Subscriptions will be most thankfully 
received by the honorary treasurer of the 
Society, Mrs. Madeleine Cole, “ Dane- 
hurst,” Upper Richmond-road, Putney, 
S.W.; or may be sent to our Banker, 
Francis Buxton, Esg., Messrs. Prescott, 
Dimsdale and Co., 50, Cornhill, B.C. - 

Mary -Hicxson (Mrs.), Hon. See. 

Oct. 2. 


——_e6—____ 


THE BRAHMO SOMAJ. 


Sir,— Within a few hours of my arrival 
in London, just a year ago, I was asked 
by the Rev. Dr. Brooke Herford to which 
section of the Brahmo Somaj I belonged. 
I replied, “ My instructions are, as long as 
Tam in England, I should belong only to 
the Brahmo Somaj, and not to auy parti- 
cular section of it.” So far, I have faith- 
fully carried out these instructions, as the 
many Unitarian congregations to whom I 
had the privilege to preach, and the many 
leading Unitarians whom I had the 
honour of meeting in private, will testify. 
In the interest of truth, and for the good 
name of the cause of the Brahmo Somaj, 
I feel constrained to go for once beyond 
my instructions, in speaking a few words 
upon a curious letter just published, both 
in England and India, from the Right 
Honourable Professor Max Miller to the 
Rev. Pratap Chandra Mozoomdar ; from 
which it might appear that the Brahmo: 
Svomaj isa Christian movement in fact, and 
waits eagerly to be one in name. 

Tam not as yet fully acquainted with 
the genesis of this letter. I have seen 
only Professor Max Miiller’s letter. I do 
not know if it is in reply to anything that 
Mr. Mozoomdar may have written to him. 
But this I know, that since some years 
past a decidedly Christian tendency has 
been manifested by Mr. Mozoomdar. In 
his annual sermon in January, 1897, Mr. 
Mozoomdar preached for “a _ personal 
and private relation with Christ.” 
Similar utterances of his this year also 
appeared in public print, and called forth 
a vigorous protest and disclaimer from the 
Indian Messenger, the organ of the Sad- 
hatana Brahmo Somaj. In a foot-note 
attached to Professor Max Miiller’s letter, 
Mr. Mozoomdar says that the Brahmo 
Somaj of India or Church of the New Dis- 
pensation will always remain a Theistic 
Church, though its spirit and its religion 
will be the spirit and religion of Jesus 
Christ. This may or may not be true, 
but the remark, my Unitarian friends will 
kindly note, refers only to the Brahmo 
Somaj of India (not in India), which is 
only a congregation in Calcutta having a 
few friendly congregations in the country 
districts, but which does in no way repre- 
seut the Brahmo Somaj as a whole ; which 
no more regards its spirit and religion to 
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be those of Christ, than of Gautama, the 
Buddha, or of Mahomet, or of Confucius, 
or of any other great and godly prophet. 
Indeed, that which differentiates the 
Brahmo Somaj from 


Unitarian body, is its. acceptance, as 


teachers, of all prophets and saints, and as: 
valuable records of spiritual experience, 


all scriptures, without giving any absolute 


preference to any prophet or scripture over: 


the others. This is its universal aspect. But 
it has always had, and will always have, 
side by side with this universal aspect a 
reasonable national aspect also; and in 
this aspect, by training and tradition, it 
has almost always been, and now is, and 
will ever remain an Indian—a Hindu 
Church. It will always be open to outside 
influence. What the higher religion of the 


Hindus lacked it will gladly in the future, 


as it has in the past, seek to assimilate 
from other systems, but the growth of the 
Brahmo Somaj, to be real and organic, 
must always be, as it really has always 
been, an expansion, a development of 
Hindu ideals and Hindu life, on its own 
national lines. The same is true also of 
that larger and liberal Unitarianism upon 
which really depeads the future of your 
own movement. It too, like the Brahmo 
Somaj, has a universal, and a national 
‘aspect. In the former aspect Unitarianism 
is Brahmoism, and Brahmoism is Unit- 
arianism ; in the latter aspect you are 
rightly and rationally Christians, and we 
are, and shall always remain, rightly and 
rationally Hindus. As your Christianity, 
however, does not include the errors and 
superstitions of Christendom, so our 
Hinduism also does not involve the errors 
and superstitions of popular Hinduism. 
This has always been, is really now, and will 
always be the position of the Brahmo 
Somaj, whatever Mr. Mozoomdar or his 
few friends might say or do. I have 
neither time, nor, I am afraid, can you 
allow me the space, for a detailed examina- 
tion of Professor Max Miiller’s curious 
letter, which, however, I may possibly try 
to examine some other time. 


Brern CHAnpRA Pau. 
——____#2e—___- 


AN INDIAN APPEAL. 


Str,—The earnest interest which the 
readers of Tur Inquirer take in the 
work and progress of the Brahmo Somaj 
has encouraged me to ask you to find 
space for this appeal in your paper. The 
vast field of work which lies before the 
Brahmo Somaj in India, the small number 
of workers, and the difficulties and priva- 
tions of their situation are not altogether 
unknown to friends in England. Seven 
years ago an organisation called the 
Brahmo Workers Shelter was formed, 
under the superintendence of Pundit 
Sevanath Sastri, M.A., to help the spread 
of Brahmoism in different parts of India. 
This little institution has ever since gone 
on increasing its scope and usefulness, 
and it has sent out missionary workers as 
far as Beluchistan. At present there are 
about twenty active workers, some of 
whom are distinguished graduates of the 
Calcutta University. Besides sending out 
itinerant missionaries, it has now estab- 
lished a branch at Bankipore (Patna), the 
principal town in Behar, a province in 
which Brahmoism has made little pro- 
gress. The Bankipore branch is working 
very enthusiastically ; it has succeeded in 
organising a congregation for weekly 
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divine service; it has established a high 
Engitish school, where at present more 
than a hundred boys are receiving educa- 
tion. There is a boarding-house in connec- 
tion with the school, and-both the institu- 
tions have been named after Raja Ram Mo- 
hun Roy, the founder of the Brahmo Somaj. 
Besides these, the workers are conducting 
a .Sunday-school, an Evening School for 
the working classes, a Temperance Asso- 
ciation, aud many useful agencies. But 
the financial difficulties of the institution 
have been, all along very great; all the 
workers are poor men, and as the Brahmo 
Somaj could not make any regular sub- 
stantial grant, the workers have been 
obliged to labour for their own subsistence, 
and also for the expenses of the mission. 
Just at present the institution is hard 
pressed for want of funds, and as I feel 
that my temporary absence, owing to my 
acceptance of the Scholarship at Man- 
chester College, Oxford, has added to the 
embarrassments of the work, I am _ par- 
ticularly anxious to obtain financial help, 
and enlist the sympathy of friends in 
England. The Rev. James Harwood, Mr. 
Jon Pritchard, and Dr. Drummond know 
about this appeal, and they have allowed 
me to mention their names in connection 
with it,as they are in warm sympathy with 
the work. Any contribution forwarded to 
me at Hssex Hall, or at Manchester 
College, will be gratefully received and 
acknowledged in Tur Inquirer and the 
Indian Messenger. I shall be pleased to 
forward the money to the Superintendent 
of the Brahmo Workers Shelter at Banki- 
pore. 
Hem Cuatpra Sarkar. 
Manchester College, Oxford. 


SONNET. 


WE say the world is but a world of woes 
And life the river in a vale of tears. 
Could we but know the happiness that 
flows ; 
In the full horn of the advancing years ; 
That ev’ry moment on its airy wings 
Laden and heavy with their nectar flies ; 
That ev'ry footfall in creation flings 
Around the melody of melodies ; 
That joys are scatter’d from the abundant 
skies 
Like rain and sunshine, for the joy of all, 
And need but to be gathered as we go— 
How might our souls in ecstasy arise, 
Seize on the riches that about them fall, 
And bring Thy Paradise, O God! below. 


AuBert J. Mort. 


“ PRESBYTERIANS, Independents, all, 
have here in the army the same spirit of 
faith and prayer, the same presence and 
auswer. ‘They agree here, have no names 
of difference ; pity is itit should be other- 
wise anywhere. For, brethren, in things 
of the mind we look for no compulsion 
but that of light and reason.”—Cromwell. 
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THE LATE REV. ELI FAY, D.D. 


Our friend “8. F.” has already given 
the readers of ‘Tne InQuirER some 
account of the ministry and character of 
the late Dr. Fay, but having met with a 
much more detailed notice in the Pacific 
Umtarian for September, and believing 
that a good many friends, in the Midlands 
especially, would be as interested as myself 
in the story as there given, I venture to 
offer another summary of the facts. 

Eli Fay, who died at Passadena, Aug. 10, 
was born in Madison County, New York, 
November, 1823. He was third in a 
family of thirteen children, and being in 
humble circumstances, he, at the age of 
eleven, found a place as useful bey in the 
home of an old doctor in the same district, 
his pay being “board and_ clothes.” 
Happily, he received better wages. The 
doctor and his cultured daughter under- 
took the education of the lad, and after 
mastering the elements of school learning 
in their home, he was sent toan Academy, 
then considered the best in the section. 
He thus obtained an education far superivr 
toany that might have seemed likely to 
fall to his lot. 

The family being Methodist and hospit- 
abletowardsthe circuit ministersand others, 
Eli Fay naturally met with every induce- 
ment to join the body. It was soon 
decided that he should be a Methodist 
minister, and his first possession was a 
fine colt which should serve him on his circuit 
rides by and by. Of course he tended the 
colt ardently, but alas! the animal one 
day kicked him, destroying the sight of 
his right eye. He was then in his thirteenth 
year. Two years after he received a worse 
shock of quite another kind. Hearing an 
elder confidently maintain at dinner thatno 
unbaptised child could escape the wrath of 
God, the youth asked indignantly if his 
little sister would be damned if she should 
die that night. On receiving an affirmative 
reply, young Eli cried : “I want nothing to 
do with such a God or such a religion,” 
and left the table. A year’s further study 
amid the resources of the physician’s 
copious library ouly served to confirm his 
revolt against orthodoxy. He sorrowfully 
gave up the idea of the ministry and went 
back to his father’s farm. But when he 
was seventeen, a travelling missionary of 
the “ Christian”? denomination happened 
to hold a service in the school-house hard 
by, where he was now teaching. He thus 
discovered with surprise and joy that many 
good and thoughtful people held the very 
opinions which had been denounced in his 
case as bad and heretical. The missionary 
quickly observed his emotion, and pressed 
him to speak his mind at a service some 
miles away. Very reluctantly consenting, 
he soon became an active preacher in the 
school-houses of the district. At the age 
of twenty-two he was regularly ordained, 
and took charge of a prosperous church at 
Honeyeye Falls, New York. Mr. Fay 
speedily made his mark. He took a keen 
interest in education, and when his deno- 
mination proposed to build a non-Sectarian 
College at Yellow Springs, Ohio, he became 
secretary to the Board of Trustees. A 
close friendship with Horace Mann 
strengthened his liberal principles, and 
fortified him in a struggle which too soon 
ensued between the advanced and the con- 
servative wings of the denomination. The 
contest brought severe’ anxieties ;_ it 
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“killed Mr. Mann, and it nearly killed 
Mr. Fay.” He left Yellow Springs and 
took charge of the Christian Church in 
the neighbourhood of Dr. Bellows’ Church 
at New York. “Evera fighter,” Mr. Fay 
now commenced a series of articles in the 
Christian Intelligencer, the denominational 
organ, urging the “Christians” to avow 
themselves Unitarians, since, as he main- 
tained, they really were such. After much 
controversy, Mr. Fay ultimately left the 
denomination and became minister of the 
Unitarian Church at Leominster, Mass., 
and in that State he ministered at various 
churches for about twenty years. He was 
always a strenuous worker, and twice broke 
down, and had to travel for his health’s 
sake; but it was to restore his wife’s 
strength that he came to England and 
settled for seven years in Sheffield. 

It was in this period, about twenty- 
one years ago, that I first met Mr. Fay 
and for some time, until his return to 
America, I enjoyed a close, and to me, 
memorable friendship with him. There 
were many in Sheffield, and doubtless are 
to-day, to whom he stood in quite a pecu- 
liar position, not orly as a strong preacher, 
but as an inspirimg man. Vigour of 
thought, quick sympathy, indomitable 
energy of which it was difficult not to 
partake when in his company, such were 
the points of character and personality 
that most seized my mind and remains in 
my memory.  Kindliest and tenderest 
adviser and friend in the hour of trouble, 
che had a fine scoru for all that was un- 
manly, slothful, and “pottering.” To 
talk with him for half-an-hour was to a 
young man (I cannot speak for others) an 
exhilaration as healthful as enjoyable. 

Everyone knows that Mr. Fay invested 
prudently—there is quite a eulogy of his 
business methods im the journal that is 
before me; and most of us know that 
great schemes filled his mind with respect 
to the spending of his fortune. 
things [ know nothing specially worth 
mention. Tbe story of his ministerial 
work may be rapidly completed. On 
leaving England, early in the eighties, he 
settled at Los Angeles, and built a church 
there, and in 1891 retired from the settled 
ministry. But his restless energy still 
impelled him hither and thither, preach- 
ing and speaking, and forced article after 
article from his pen. His eighth decade 
was one of labour but not of sorrow, 
despite infirmities. ‘Two years ago he 
said: “ My every day is an Waster Day ; 1 
live with the thought, and am continually 
and inexpressibly inspired by it, that the 
true soul is continually emerging from the 
egrave—from the grave of inferior purposes, 
hopes, aspirations, and realisations, into a 
larger, richer, grander life.” One who 
knew him in his last days, the Rev. W. 
M. Jones, who pronounced his funeral ad- 
dress, says: ‘‘'l'here was no age or decre- 
pitude in his thought nor in his spirit. 
.... Wonderful, wonderful, and won- 
derfully delightful it has been to every 
one of us that has known him, to have the 
impression of old age which the sight of 
whitened hair and tottering limbs occa- 
sioned, give way before that deeper con- 
sciousness of the spirit that in him we 
touched one younger in spirit than our- 
selves—younger than most men are; 
young and broad in thought; young and 
quick to find the goodness and the beauty 
and the joy of life; young in his glad 
enthusiasm of living; young in all the 
blessed welcome he gave to those truths 
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that commended themselves to his reason 
and to his heart ; and young in his enthu- 
siasm to go out into the broader fields of 
thought and pluck ever more of the new 
harvests.” 

He had many spiritual children, some 
going before him to rest ; others still are 
here to thank God for him. 

W. G. Tarrant. 
ae rom CoE a ae RRR TS it 
COLONEL TRIMBLE. 

AurnouveH it is nearly twenty-five years 
since Colonel Trimble left Hngland for 
New Zealand, and a new generation has 
sprung up to whom he was unknown, so 
many remain who remember him with 
respect and admiration that we cannot 
record his death, on Sept. 5, at Taranaki, 
New Zealand, without adding a few 
memorial words. 

Settling in Liverpool early in the fifties, 
on becoming a member of the Hope-street 
Church his strong personality soon made 
itself felt. An earnest worker in the 
Sunday-school, one of the originators of a 
useful and free-spirited Mutual Improve- 
ment Society, a manager of the British 
School supported by the church, in these 
and other ways he exercised a command- 
ing influence. He had the courage of his 
convictions, and spoke out freely but 
modestly when he deemed the occasion 
demanded plain speech. 

Beyond his religious associations he was 
well and widely known for his public spirit 
and high character. He took a deep 
interest in politics, being a sound and 
logical Liberal ; espousing the cause of the 
Nerth in the American civil war, and 
working earnestly to relieve those whom 
that war threw destitute on the world. He 
took an active partin the Volunteer move- 
ment as private, as captain, and as colonel, 
giving time, labour, and means to the 
cause year after year. 

After his removal to Taranak', New 
Zealand, he maintained his interest in 
liberal religion, and endeavoured in many 
ways to spread its influence. In politics 
he soon became well known, and was for 
some years a member of the New Zealand 
Parliament. 

At the age of seventy-five he has passed 
into the higher hfe, leaving behind him a 
noble record, and influences which will 
never cease to work for the righteousness 
he so reverenced. 

WILLIAM MAXWELL HOLMES. 

Yer another of the few remaining links 
connecting Park-street Church, Hull, with 
the old Bowlalley-lane Chapel, has passed 
to the Great Beyond, in the person of Mr. 
W. M. Holmes—for thirty-three years the 
faithful and indefatigable secretary of the 
congregation, thirteen years the Secre- 
tary of the Chamberlain Trust, and office 
bearer in most of the various activities 
centreing round the church. 

Of modest and retiring disposition, yet 
kindly aud affectionate withal, and ever 
responsive to the call of duty, he won and 
held the confidence and affection of the 
entire congregation and the esteem of a 
large number of business men in the city, 
who ‘knew him as the head of the firm of 
T. W. Flint and Co., and who recognised 
his sterling worth and integrity. 

He “crcssed the Bar” to rejoin her he 
loved so well on Sept. 13, and all that. was 
mortal of him was laid by her side on 
Sept. 16 in the general cemetery. The 
Funeral Service was conducted by the 
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THE INWARD LIFE. 
From the “ Imitation of Christ.” 


Ir we esteem our progress in religion to 
consist only in these outward observances, 
our devotion will quickly come to an end. 
But let us lay the axe to the root, that 
being cleansed from passions we may find 
a mind that makes peace. If every year 
we. would root out one vice, we should 
soon become perfect men. But as it is, on 
the contrary we often see that we were 
better and purer at the beginning of our 
conversion than after many years of pro- 
fession. Our fervour and progress should 
grow daily; but now it is accounted a 
great matter, if a man can retain a part 
of his first zeal. If we would force our- 
selves a little at the beginning, then should 
we be able to perform all things after- 
wards with ease and delight. It is a hard 
matter to break off habits, but itis harder 
to go against our own will. But if thou 
canst not overcome little and easy things, 
when wilt thou overcome harder things ? 
Resist thy inclination in the beginning, 
and unlearn evil custom, lest perhaps by 
little and little it draw thee into greater 
difficulty. 

O if thou didst but mark how much 
peace unto thyself and joy unto others 


thou shouldst procure by demeaning thy-' 


self well, I suppose thou wouldst be more 
careful of thy spiritual progress. 


Many seek to shun temptations, and 
fall more grievously untothem. By flight 
alone we cannot overcome, but by patience 
and true humility we become stronger 
than all our enemies. He that only 
avoideth them outwardly and doth not 
pluck up the root shall profit little. Yea, 
temptations will the sooner return unto 
him, and he shall feel himself in worse 
case. . By little and little, and by patience 
with long suffering through God’s help 
thou shalt better overcome, than by hard- 
ness and thine own pertinacity. 
take counsel in temptation, and deal not 
roughly with him that is tempted, but 
give him comfort, as thou wouldst wish to 
be done to thyself. 

The beginning of all evil temptations is 
inconstancy of mind and small contideace 
in God; for as a ship without a rudder is 
tossed to and fro by the waves, so ths 
man who is slack and quits his purpose is 
many ways tempted. 

Fire tries tron, and temptation a just 
man. We often know not what we can 
do, but temptation shows us what we are. 
Yet we must be watchful, especially in the 
beginning of temptation, for the enemy is 
then more easily beaten, if he be rot 
suffered to enter the door of the mind, but 
be met on the threshold at his first knock. 
Wherefore one said: Withstand begin- 
nings, a remedy comes too late. For tirst 
there comes to the mind a bare thought, 
then a strong imagination, afterwards 
delight and an evil motion and consent. 
And so by little and little our wicked enemy 
gets wholly in, because he is not resisted 
in the beginning. And the longera man is 
too sluggish to resist, the weaker does ho 
become in himself, and the enemy stronger 
against him. 

We ought not to despair when we are 
tempted, but the more fervently to beseech 
God, that He will vouchsafe to help us in 
all tribulations, who, surely, according to 
the words of Paul, will make with the 
temptation a way of escape, that we may 
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ick with all its meaning when some- | he laughed still more; and then he asked 
thing calls it to mind. Once in Algiers I for one about “ Charles,” and I repeated ; 


be able to bear ie ies Me ateretore Hamble 
our souls under the hand of God in every 
temptation and tribulation, for the humble 


_ In spirit He will save and exalt. 


THE CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 
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Ar the end of your “ holiday time at the 
Lakes,” your friendand guide supplied you 
with two poems, which he said ‘“ perhaps 
some of you will like to learn by heart.” 
I wonder whether you did so ; and whether 
you often learn poetry by heart? I am 
sorry: to say that most of the children 
whom I know hardly ever learn by heart. 
I hope that they are exceptions, and that 
most of you do. If you do not, then I 
hope you will begin at once before you are 
a day older. If you do not, you will some- 
day be very sorry, though I daresay you 
do not believe that now ; for children never 
do believe these sort of things that older 
people tell them. But it is only because 
they do not yet know them for themselves, 
and so the warnings slip from them, like 
water from a duck’s back. 

My children say “ we have notime.” And 
that is partly true; that is, they are very 
busy, and learning by heart is not given 
them as one of their many lessons. But I 
think it will be all the nicer for that, if 
you do it for yourselves, and from the love 
of it which I am sure will grow if you 
begin. 

The reason that it is so important to 
begin at once is that you can learn when 
you are young, and you will not forget 
what you learn then—at least not entirely, 
and could easily learn it again; whereas 
if you wait till you “ have time,” you will 
find that you cannot learn, or that you 
forget it all again directly. And that is 
the sad state of many of your elders now. 
But there is one comfort even for them; 
for what they learnt when young they do 
not forget, and it comes back as a perpetual 
pleasure. 

When we were children we used each 
to learna hymn or poem, or part of one, 
every Sunday ; and when we had learnt it 
we wrote it out from memory in a copy- 
book. We were very proud of the collec- 
tion which we made in this way, and most 
anxious to keep our books neat, and well 
We usually chose what hymns 
we liked to learn; but, if we could 
not choose, mother chose for us, 
Just now and then we were lazy; 
and one little girl chose a hymn because 
it was only two verses, and then declared 


that it was her favourite hymn. Perhaps 


it was, just then, because it was short. 
But we loved our hymns; and when we 
sang hymns at chapel or at home, we were 
very happy when one came which we 
could sing without the book. When we 
had “notime” (for we too were very busy 
people) we, some of us, laid the book open 
on the dressing-table while we did our 
hair, and learnt a verse or two then—and 
not only on Sundays. That, of course, was 
the girls, as the boys’ hair wanted little 
“doing” : but somehow they learnt hymns 
and poetry too. A verse at a time soon 
comes to a long piece—and how that verse 
will sing on in your mind till it melts away 
into sleep ! 

And when you are ill, and can’t well 
read, and want something to do, how the 
poetry comes back to you like a com- 
panion, and gives you joy and occupation ! 
And how a bymn or poem not fully under- 


‘stood at the time it {was learnt rushes 


remember crossing a wide plain, early one 
morning, and seeing it all covered with 
beautiful large cistus flowers—pink onesand 
white ones, gazing at the sun. I thought 
that when I came back I would gather a 
handful to take home; but when we 
returned there was not one. The verse 
came to my mind— 

Like flowery fields the nations stand, 

Pleased with the morning light : 
The flowers, beneath the mower’s hand, 
Lie withering ere ’tis night. 
Only this time the hot sun was the 
“ mower.” 

And who that has learnt it once ever 
fails in spring to remember ‘“ When 
spring unlocks the flowers”? Or on a 
beautiful evening, when the birds cross 
the glowing sky, to thiak of 
Whither, ’midst falling dew, 

While glow the heavens with the last 

steps of day, 
Far, through their rosy depths, dost thou 
pursue 

Thy solitary way? ”’ 

Or when he meets a flock of sheep with 
their shepherd to think of “The Lord 
my Shepherd is,” or “As his flock the 
Shepherd leads?” The world of hymns 
is full of pictures, and these pictures are 
full of deeper meanings which grow 
dearer and dearer as we grow older. 

I could fill far more space than I can 
take in telling you of the bymns which 
grew wonderfully dear, even though we 
loved them from the first. And it is the 
same with other poetry. We used to 
learn poems of Wordsworth’s, Mrs. 
Howitt’s, Mrs. Hemans’s, Southey’s, Mil- 
ton’s, and many others besides. There was 
“ Peter Bell” and his donkey who, “on 
the pivot of his skull, turned round his 
long left ear”: that is a long poem, but 
we learnt it all. There was the ‘“ Idiot 
Boy,” who was sent out on the pony to 
fetch the doctor. There was Lucy Grey ; 
the ‘‘ Blind Highland Boy,” who sailed off 
in a large shell; there was “ Alice Fell,” 
with her torn cloak ; and many another. 
There . was a book called “Birds and 
Flowers,” in our day, by Mrs. Howitt, and 
another called MHowitt’s Hymns-; in 
these were “The Poor Man’s Garden,” 
Marion’s “ Pilgrimage,” the “ Boy of the 
Southern Isle,” anda great many more. All 
these we learnt, and learnt to love. Often 
we used to repeat them together, taking a 
verse each, and in long poems this was 
very interesting. Then there was the 
“Burial of Sir John Moore”—‘“ Not a 
drum was heard, nor a funeral note”; 
and what a picture it gave of a soldier’s 
funeral, and how it came back to me 
when I was at Corunnaand saw his burial- 
place ! ; 

When we were quite little we learnt 
little poems and “ nursery rhymes”; and 
even these one remembers when one is quite 
“pig,” and they are still a pleasure. And 
when a brother was ill, when quite an 
elderly man, we were talking about some 
of these old verses. Howhe laughed when 
I repeated some to him, which even he 
half remembered; one about the little 
girl who climbed a gate and fell off, and 
the moral— 

But little girls should never climb, 
And Sophy won’t another time. 
And when I told him how we had not 
approved of that, and had altered it to— 
But little girls should always climb, 
And Sophy will another time, 


As Charles his sisters sat between 
An apple-pie was brought ; 

Slily to take a piece unseen 
The little fellow thought, 

A piece from off Sophia’s plate 
Into his mouth he flung ! 

But ah! repentance came too late— 
He burnt his little tongue. 

I read, a short time ago, in the Times, 
an account of a polar exploring expedi- 
tion under Mr. Wellman; and he reports 
that when they had got as far as they 
could during their first season they 
established themselves to wait through 
the long polar winter, and sent on a part 
of their company with stores of food and 
various things that they would want to 
make a “ depét,” ready for their journey 
northwards in the spring. Someone was 
wanted to take care of this hut and its 
contents, and to stay there all the winter, 
till joined by their companions. Two 
Norwegians volunteered to stop, named 
Bentzen and Bjérvig. On Oct. 22, just 
as the Arctic night was closing in, the 
rest of the party said good-bye to the 
two men, and returned to “ headquarters,” 
leaving them in the utter solitude in their 
hut, In the middle of the next February, 
the party started again for the hut, 
wondering how their comrades had fared. 
Mr. Wellman met Bjirvig outside the 
hut, and as he shook hands with 
him Bjorvig said, “Poor Bentzen is 
dead,” and there were tears in his 
eyes as he said it. He had been taken 
ill in December, and carefully nursed by 
his comrade and friend; and they had 
talked about the possibility of one or 
other of them dying, and they made a 
promise to each other that if this should 
happen the body of the dead comrade 
should be kept in the hut till help came, 
instead of trying to bury it in the rocks, 
where bears and foxes might get at it. 

«* Of course you have buried Bentzen ?’ 
Mr. Wellman said. ‘No,’ he replied, 
‘he lies in there,’ pointing to the hut. 
‘I kept my promise.’” “There, in one 
end of the gloomy little hut, side by side, 
lay two sleeping-bags. In one were the 
remains of Bentzen, carefully covered, and 
in the other Byjérvig passed his lonely life. 
He had had no books, no companions but 
dogs, and little to do; and how do you 
suppose this sailor managed to keep up 
his spirits? By reciting aloud, over and 
over again, the writings of Ibsen and 
other Norwegian poets, whose works he 
knew by rote. Next day we gathered 
stones and built a tomb, in which our dead 
comrade was carefully buried, a few fitting 
words being spoken as we all stood round. 
On that day we had 70 degrees of cold.” 

Can you not imagine what a relief in 
that awful loneliness and silence the 
Norwegian sailor would find in the sound 
even of his own voice, and in the poems 
which he knew by heart, and which came 
back to him when be had no books ? 
None of you may ever be in such outer 
darkness and solitude as in those polar 
winters and snows andice; but there are 
many solitudes in life for us all, and 
nothing can better nerve us to bear them 
than minds stored with beautiful thoughts 
given us by others, and memories ringing 
with poetry and music which rhyme them- 
selves and beat time in our heads from 
our youth up, and make us still feel at one 
with a great and beautiful world of men 
and things even in old age. 

GERTRUDE Marrrnzav. 
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THE DISGRACE OF WAR. 


As we write these lines the dogs of 
war are raising their detestable cry, 
and it is reported that an invasion of 
British territory by the Boers has 
begun. But even though the corre- 
spondent of a prominent paper ‘‘ has 
the honour” of beinfe first to publish 
the news, we are fain to believe it false, 
and still to hope that moderating 
counsels will prevail and save this 
country from a humiliation which in 
our view will be unparalleled in recent 
history. ; 

Before these words are printed it 
will probably be known whether all 
hope of an honourable solution of our 
difficulties with the Transvaal Govern- 
ment must be abandoned. But even 
though conflicts on the frontier should 
have taken place, it ought to be possible 
for a strong Government, perfectly 
sincere in its desire for peace, still to 
hold in check the forces of destruction 
and to insist that the voice of reason 
shall be heard. Only a big bully is 
obliged to fight to prove his courage ; 
and we have a higher conception of the 
honour of this country, and of the flag 
that flies for liberty, than to suppose 
that for such a reason the British 
Himpire must at once crush the little 
Republic, which its diplomacy would 
seem to have driven to desperation. 

It is acknowledged on all hands that 
such a war as is threatened can have 
only one end, and that there is no 
reason, unless it be overbearing and 
vindictive temper, or some unscrupulous 
and baser motives, for forcing on a con- 
flict. We have been repeatedly grateful 
for the stand which the Manchester 
Guardian has taken in this matter, and 
have followed with growing confidence 


its judgment on the right and wrong 
of our dealings in South Africa. 
Nothing that has been published, so 
far as we have seen, to make clear the 
course taken by our Government, can 
take the sting out of the following judg- 
ment, which concluded the Guardian’s 
leading article on Thursday :— 


It is not the negotiations upon the 
franchise, but the way in which those 
negotiations were conducted—introduced 
as they were with a flourish of trumpets 
and accompanied at each step with deeper 
menaces and increasing preparations for 
war—it is this unheard-of method of con- 
ducting preliminary negotiations which 
has done the mischief. We hope and 
trust that there is no truth in the sugges- 
tion that the Boers will make the pre- 


| sence of troops on the frontier a casus 


belli. But should war break out in this 
lamentable manner before negotiations 
have come to an end, the responsibility 
will rest with those who began a course of 
very delicate negotiations to the sound of 
the war drum. 

Why is it that the Transvaal, and 
the chivalrous Orange Free State, with 
whom we have no quarrel, are now 
prepared to face the resistless forces of 
the Empire, if not that they have lost 
confidence in the sincerity of our pro- 
fessed determination to respect their 
liberty of self-government? The Trans- 
vaal Government has been ready to 
enter upon the path of reform, and has 
taken steps in that direction; but if 
confidence has now been lost it will not 
be restored at the point of the bayonet 
or by the more deadly persuasion of 
artillery. Great Britain, as it seems 
to us, is pledged in honour to a peaceful 
solution of the present crisis. It would 
be a miserable failure of our capacity 
for government and a wise use of the 
ereat forces of the Empire if there 
should be any other issue; and we 
shall continue to hope to the uttermost 
that the friends of conciliation and 
equal justice, in this country and in 
South Africa, may yet prevail, and find 
the means to spare us the dire calamity 
and the disgrace of war. 


WILLASTON SCHOOL. 


Tue laying of the foundation-stone 
of Willaston School by Sir Jonny 
Brunner on Thursday week marked 
an important step of progress in the 
fulfilment of the Trust established by 
the late Painie Barker of Nantwich. 
In our present issue will be found a 
full report of the ceremony of the 
stone-laying and of the speeches at the 
luncheon which followed; the pro- 
spectus of the school, which is to be 
opened in September, 1900, is adver- 
tised on another page, and we also give 
as a supplement the architect’s drawing 
of the school buildings in course of 
erection. 

We are glad of the opportunity thus 
to call the attention of our readers to 
the school, for it marks a new de- 
parture, which may be fraught with 
consequences of the utmost moment to 
our religious community, and it is 


essential to the success of the under- 
taking that the interest of those who 
have the welfare of our Free Churches 
at heart should be at once enlisted on 
its behalf, that they may realise how 
much depends on their loyal support 
and in what ways practical assistance 
is required from them. We ask for a 
careful reading of the speeches, especi- 
ally of the Revs. J. Epwin Oneers and 
H. Enriexp Dowson, two of the Gover- 
nors of the school, and of Mr. Guy 
Lewis, the Head Master. From these, 
and from the speeches of Sir ‘JoHn 
Brunner and others, together with the 
prospectus, will be gathered the special 
nature of the Barker Trust, the high 
ideal set before the school and the 
earnest enthusiasm and capacity of the 
highest order, which are being devoted 
to the work. 

Changed conditions of education in 
this country have practically made an 
end of the old private schools, such as 
those referred to by Mr. Opeers and 
Mr. Dowson, schools in which many of 
the man were trained, who now hold 
the places of highest honour and bene- 
ficent influence in our religious com- 
munity and in many spheres of social 
and public usefulness. Those private 
schools worthily maintained the tradi- 
tion of liberal religion inherited by our 
Tree Churches ; the boys grew up in 


‘close touch with the vigorous thought, 


the love of truth, the earnest piety, 
the ardent public spirit which has been 
the strength of our Nonconformity ; 
and with the loss of that special in- 
fluence there has been felt to be some- 
thing lacking, which it is now hoped 
that Willaston School may do no little 
to supply. A warm tribute was paid at 
the inaugural meeting to the great 
English public schools, as producing in 
their boys a high sense of honour, and 
manly independence of character, mak- 
ing of them gentlemen in the best 
sense of the term; yet those schools, 
with all their breadth of sympathy, are 
mainly under Church of England in- 
fluences, and when our boys go there, 
though they may not be converted 
to the doctrines of the Church, they 
yet receive a bias towards conformity, 
and are cut off during the years when 
deep impressions are made and charac- 
ter is being formed, from the vital 
influences which we hold to be essen- 
tial to the nurture of the best spirit of 
our religious life. Willaston is founded 
as a public school in which the ruling 
influence shall be not that of the Church 
of England, but of Nonconformity of 
the broad spiritual type, according to 
the tradition inherited by those 
churches which hold to the principle of 
Non-subscription, ‘‘ free from the obli- 
gations of prescribed creeds and tests 
of religious belief.” We earnestly 
commend to the attention of our 
readers what Mr. Opaurs said as to 
the meaning of that tradition, as 
implying not merely liberty of thought, 
but genuine piety and freedom of 
spiritual life. 

What Manchester College does for 
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students of theology and for the train- 
ing of ministers, that, it is hoped, 
Willaston may do for the training of 
boys and the nurture of their religious 


OPENING OF THE LISCARD 
MEMORIAL CHURCH. 


On Saturday, Sept. 30, the third 


life. The ideal and the fundamental anniversary of the death of Mr. William 


principle is the same. ‘There will be 


those who prophesy failure, who will 


say that the ideal is too vague, that 
only dogmatism makes its way in the 
world. Willaston will stand for charac- 
ter and for religion nurtured in the air 
of freedom. The response already 
made to the appeal of the Governors 
shows that there are many of our 
people still true to the old ideal, and 
impressed with the need for such a 
school. As its aims become more 
widely known we are confident that 
many others will be found to rally to 
its support. The work of preparation 
and equipment is now being vigorously 
carried out. What the financial re- 
quirements are will be seen from our 
report; but even more essential toa 
prosperous future is the loyal support 
of those who can send their boys, who 
even at some sacrifice will think it 
worth while to be true to the principles 
of the school, and will thus. ensure 
from the first a happy issue to the 
faith and the devoted zeal of those who 
are engaged in the work. 


THE BLIND SPINNER. 
Lrxe a blind spinner in the sun, 
I tread my days ; 
I know that all the threads will run 
Appointed ways ; 
I know each day will bring its task, 
And, being blind, no more I ask. 
I do not know the use or name 
Of that I spin ; 
I only know that someone came 
And laid within 
My hand the thread, and said: “ Since 
you 
Are blind, but one thing you can do.” 
Sometimes the threads so thick and fast 
And tangled fly, 
I know wild storms are sweeping past, 
And fear that I 
Shall fall; yet dare not try to find 
A safer place, since I am blind. 


I know not why, but I am sure 
That, tint and place 
In some great fabric to endure— 
Past time and space— : 
My threads will have; so from the first, 
Though blind, I never felt accurst. 


I think, perhaps, this trust has sprung 
From one short word 
Said over me when I was young— 
So young, I heard 
It, knowing not that God’s name signed 
My brow, and sealed me His, though 
blind. 


But whether this be seal or sign, 
Within, without, 
It matters not! The bond divine 
I never doubt. 
I know He set me here, and still, 
And glad, and blind, I wait His will; 


But listen, listen, day by day 
To hear their tread, 
Who bear the finished web away 
And cut the thread, 
And bring God’s message in the sun, 
«Thou poor blind spinner, work is 
done!”  HetEen Hunt Jackson. 


Elam, the new church in Manor-road, 
which has been built and given to the 
Liscard congregation by Mrs. Elam, in 
memory of her husband, was opened. 
The church is built on the freehold site 
previously acquired by the congregation, 
and replaces the little iron church bought 
from the Wesleyans in October, 1892. 
The new buildings, of which Messrs. 
Ware and Rathbone are the architects, 
consist of a church and schoolroom or 
lecture hall, side by side, with vestry, 
library, &c., at the back, an ample vesti- 
bule leading into the church, and a small 
upper room in an octagonal tower, which 
stands out between the two gables of the 
main buildings. The entrances, under the 
tower and at the other end of the 
vestibule, are approached by steps, over 
which rounded arches, supported by solid 
stone pillars, with capitals handsomely 
carved, seems to be a reminiscence of the 
Doges’ Palace at Venice. The general 
style of the architecture is domestic, in 
red brick, with stone facings and solid 
stone mullions to the series of large square 
windows. The red-tiled roofs add to the 
friendly and substantial appearance of the 
whole. 


The interior of the church, which at 
present has sitting accommodation for a 
little over 200 worshippers, but on Satur- 
day evening found room for at least 300, 
is decorated in a style new, so far as we 
are aware, to this country. The impres- 
sion igs of extreme symplicity, except at 
the east (south) end, where the com- 
munion table stands against the wall 
panelled in dark oak, and surmounted by 
further panels of Della Robbia ware, set 
in oak, executed by Mr. Harold Rathbone. 
On these decorative panels are represented, 
in symbolic figures, Righteousness, Mercy, 
and Humility, with the scroll beneath, 
“What doth the Lord require of thee 
but to do justly, to love mercy, and to 
walk humbly with thy God.” Above the 
main panels there is a further symbolic 
representation of the Spirit brooding over 
creation. The communion table itself, 
the pulpit, and the ends of four choir 
benches facing the congregation have also 
been decorated in a striking manner. On 
the dark oak Mr. Bernard Sleigh, of the 
Bromsgrove Guild of Arts and Crafts, 
has painted symbolic figures, a beautiful 
frieze round the communion table repre- 
senting at either end Faith and Love, 
and in the centre Jesus, holding in his 
hands the bread and the communion 
cup, while on his right is a figure of the 
Sower, scattering seeds of Truth, and on 
the other side the Good Shepherd. On 
the three panels of the pulpit are repre- 
sented symbolic figures of intellectual 
truth, moral goodness,and spiritual beauty. 
The oak lectern is decorated with cluster- 
ing palm leaves in beaten copper, and 
bears the inscription: “The letter killeth, 
but the spirit giveth life.” The pulpit 
stands on one side of the central arch, and 
the organ is to be placed on the other side, 
in the inner space reserved for it. On 
either side of the communion table doors, 
which form part of the decorative panel- 
ling, lead to the vestry and library. The 
cost of such a gift is not really of public 
concern, but for the sake of other 


church builders we may say that it has 
been £5,200 in all. 

Before the opening service on Saturday 
evening, a short meeting was held in the 
lecture-hall, which was crowded to the 
doors. The chair was taken by Mr. 
J. Birxert, chairman of the congregation, 
Mrs. Elam being on his right hand, and 
supported by the Revs. R. A, Armstrong, 
Dr. Klein, E. P. Barrow, Joseph Wood, 
W. Eaton Thomas, of the Seacombe Con- 
gregational Church, J. M. Lloyd Thomas, 
minister of the church, W. J. Jupp, H. 
W. Hawkes, W. H. Drummond, J. Gross- 
ley, T. Lloyd Jones, P. Prime, J. Ander- 
ton, and V. D. Davis; Messrs. Charles W. 
J ones, Richard Robinson (treasurer of the 
L.D.M.A.), B. P. Burroughs (secretary of 
the L.D.M.A.), J. E. Rudkin (treasurer of 
the church), H. P. Houghton (secretary 
of the church), and many others, 

The Cuarrmay, in opening the proceed- 
ings, offered a cordial welcome to the 
friends who had come to rejoice with them 
on that occasion, both those who belonged 
to their own immediate fellowship, and 
members of other churches in the district. 
He expressed the deep indebtedness and 
heartfelt gratitude of the congregation to 
Mrs. Elam for the gift they were about to 
receive in that beautiful church, which 
she was dedicating to the glory of God 
and to the memory of her late husband. 
He further announced that Mrs. Elam’s 
generosity towards them was not limited 
by that gift, but that she had also given 
that evening the sum of £1,000, to be held 
in trust for the support of the ministry of 
the church. 

The Rey. V. D. Davis said that it had 
been his happiness to be closely asyo- 
ciated from the first with the movement, 
which was crowned that evening by the 
generous gift they were receiving, and 
which had so bright an outlook into the 
future. The gift was given in all simpli- 
city, from a heart filled with earnest 
religious feeling and grateful memories. 
It was a worthy memorial of a 
good man. He could so well imagine 
how Mr. Elam would rejoice with them 
that evening, and with all his modesty, 
yet be glad that he was so affectionately 
remembered. They must receive that gift 
not only with gratitude, but as a sacred 
trust, to be used in the same spirit in 
which it was given. He expressed the 
great regret they all must feel that Mr. 
Gwyther, the minister of the Liscard Con- 
gregational Church, was prevented by a 
family bereavement from being present, 
and from taking part, as he had intended, 
in their service. He was one of Mr. Elam’s 
oldest friends, and it would have been 
their happiness to welcome him. But they 
were glad to be able to welcome Mr. Haton 
Thomas, minister of the Seacombe Con- 
eregational Church, who had most kindly 
consented to take Mr. Gwyther’s place. 
He concluded with the expression of an 
earnest prayer that they might be worthy 
of the great opportunity offered to that 
congregation, and use it to the glory of 
God, following in the steps of a good man. 

The Rev. R. A. Anmstrone expressed 
his profound interest in the event of that 
night. Looking back to the beginning of 
the Liscard movement, they felt that its 
growth had been not only steady but rapid, 
and that it had attained proportions they 
had little anticipated. It was not only 
rapid, but sound and wholesome, no mush- 
room growth but a sterling development of 
religious life, with rich promise for the 
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future. In that church the great problem 
was set to be solved, how to combine abso- 
lute religious freedom with perfect devo- 
tion to the truth as each man might 
conceive it. It was a problem not easy to 
solve, but one to which congregation and 
minister would devote themselves with 
faith, hope, and zeal. When they were 
burning with some great truth it was hard 
to be broad and liberal in sympathies to 
those to whom their truth seemed per- 
nicious error. When they were burning 
with the love of freedom it was not always 
easy to be perfectly loyalto truth. It was 
a problem worthy of their most earnest 
efforts, to be wholly loyal to the particular 
aspect of divine truth which was life and 
light to them, and absolutely broad and 
liberal in their welcome to others to whom 
truth presented itself in other aspects. 
Then there was another combination, 
which that church would set itself to effect 
in a particular and individual way. It was 
said by philosophers that there were 
three supreme goods—truth, righteousness, 
and beauty. In history they saw how 
combinations of men and churches had 
laid emphasis on one or other of the 
three. Men and communities had been 
devoted to the search for the eternal truth 
at whatever cost; and they of Puritan 
ancestry could never forget the men with 
burning desire to see the righteousness of 
the Lord realised in His world. There 
was a church, not very closely akin to 
them, in which the commanding motive 
had been the love of beauty as distin- 
guished from theological truth or right- 
eousness for righteousness’ sake. As the 
love of beauty, the love of musical and 
devotional estheticism had grown in a 
church, usually the fire of devotion to 
truth or righteousness had in a certain 
degree paled and died down. They in 
their beautiful church would strive to 
twist that three-fold cord and realise a life 
in which truth, righteousness, and beauty 
should none of them be defrauded of their 
own. In that great experiment, endea- 
vour, and aspiration he wished them God- 
speed, that generations yet unborn might 
rejoice in the work they had done. 

The Rev. Prizstury Prime recalled his 
year of ministry with them, and added 
his congratulations. He bore testimony 
to Mr. Elam’s earnest Christian work, and 
expressed a hope that the church would 
interpret its freedom, not only as intellec- 
tual, but in the widest spiritual sense. 
The world needed their work, it needed 
every effort of every earnest man and 
woman. They would stand for spiritual 
life, for worship, for love that regenerates. 
They needed the spirit of Christ in their 
midst in Liverpool and Manchester, to go 
to the heart of the problems of the world, 
which were not solved yet. They must 
do their work in the spirit of prayer, for 
in no other way would they have the true 
strength. 

The Rev. J. M. Luoyp Tomas having 
expressed on Mrs. Elam’s behalf her 
gratitude to all the friends who in various 
ways had helped in the carrying out of 
her generous purpose, the Chairman led 
Mrs. Elam to the door of the church, 
which she then formally opened, and the 
whole company entered to take part in 
the service of dedication. 


THE FIRST SERVICE. 


The service, which was conducted by 
the Rev. V. D. Davis, opened with the 
singing of a Sanctus and sentences of 


Scripture, followed by the hymn “O Thou 
to whom, in ancient time.” The first 
lesson was read by the Rev. J. M. Lloyd 
Thomas, the second by the Rev. W. Eaton 
Thomas, of the Seacombe Congregational 
Church. The choir was strengthened by 
members of the choir of the Liscard Con- 
gregational Church, and, in the course of 
the service, the anthem (by SirJohn Goss), 
“O give thanks unto the Lord,” was 
rendered. 

The address was given by the Rey. 
EK. P. Barrow, of Cross-street Chapel, 
Manchester, from the text *‘ None of us 
liveth to himself,” (Romans xiv. 7), and 
dealt with the subject of personal liberty 
and congregational unity. That day, he 
said, they felt their congregational life as 
never before. They stood forth for the 
first time in the sight of all, with full 
equipment and provision for the life and 
worship of a Christian church. Well 
might they pause for a moment and th'nk 
kindly and gratefully of him whose life 
was no small part of their encouragement 
in the past, of her whose affection had 
made that church the best of all memorials, 
the best of all encouragements for the 
time to come. But they met that evening 
for more than kind and grateful remem- 
brance and it was his duty and privilege 
to offer something more than friendly 
congratulation. ‘Except the Lord build 
the house, their labour is but lost that 
build it”; except there be spiritual life 
within, the most beautiful fabricis but an 
empty shell. He then dealt with the 
problem of how to combine personal 
freedom with congregational discipline. 
No better advice than the Apostle’s could 
be given. On questions of fundamental 
principle there must be no compromise, 
but in matters of practice, of secondary 
importance, diversities were no bar to 
unity, so long as they rested on conviction, 
and were honest, though various, interpre- 
tations of the mind of Christ, and were 
accompanied by consciousness of re- 
sponsibility and consideration of their 
effect. In church life personal conviction 
must not be unduly pressed; it must be 
referred to that leading mind which it 
was the object: of a Christian Church to 
realise ; it must be adjusted to those 
opposed convictions, as honest and loyal 
as their own. To be opinionated was to 
be isolated. Personal liberty must stop 
short of independence, and constantly 
remind itself, now of the ties of Christian 
discipleship, now of the claims of 
Christian fellowship. He further urged 
the importance of maintaining such 
appointed forms of service as Baptism 
and the Lord’s Supper, which should not 
be regarded as matters purely personal to 
self, but as of social value, witnessing 
to a corporate life. They might claim 
their Christian liberty in regard to these 
matters, but it must be from clear con- 
viction, consistently with what they 
believed to be the spirit of Christ, as in 
the sight of God, as under account to man. 
Infant baptism might be jealously 
retained as a visible token of that which 
is the central truth of Christ’s religion, 
sonship to God; the fitting memorial of 
the act of him who said, “Suffer the 
little children to come unto me”’; a public 
act bound up with the order and 
discipline of a public body and rightly 
claiming its place in public worship. 
Similarly the service of the Lord’s Supper 
might come to be thought of, historically, 
as a memorial use unbroken through 


more than eighteen centuries, a loving 


act of remembrance of him who asked so 
to be remembered, and socially, as a token 
and pledge of spiritual affection, a 
symbol of the spiritual life by which they 
were made members of a spiritual body. 
In accepting that church with its ample 
provision they accepted, not only a 
precious gift, but alsoa solemn responsi- 
bility. They must cherish and maintain 
those means and aids to higher life. They 
must be true to themselves, but faithful 
also to that ideal which was larger than 
self. And the address concluded :—Be 
consistent and yet loyal, conscientous and 
yet liberal; be patient, be tolerant ; 
reduce difficulties, do not make them; 
minimise differences, harmonise them, do 
anything but embitter them; then the 
strong sympathies of to-day will remain, 
and, whatever outward change these walls 
may witness, you will preserve an inner 
unity of spirit, and an unbroken bond of 
peace.” 


THE SUNDAY SERVICES. 


On Sunday the services were conducted 
by the Rev. J. M. Luoyp Txomas, the 
lessons being read by the Rev. V. D. 
Davis, and the sermons preached by the 
Rev. Jos—EpH Woop, who also offered a 
prayer of dedication at the morning ser- 
vice. In the morning the communion 
service was also held. The services were 
all according to an order specially pre- 
pared and printed for the occasion. 

At the morning service Mr. Wood’s 
sermon was from the words “A glorious 
church” (Ephesians vy. 27). Whatever 
consecration, he said, the building re- 
ceived was from the character, aims; and 
ideals of the living souls to whom it gave 
shelter. The true church was a spiritual 
building, a living community. It had a 
basis as broad as humanity, founded deep 
in human nature’s need of fellowship. 
So long as men cared for the great deep 
things of God and righteousness, love and 
conscience and human welfare, so long 
would they organise for their promotion 
and form themselves into churches. 
Taking Matthew Arnold’s definition, “A 
church is a society for the promotion of 
goodness,” Mr. Wood showed how pro- 
found and comprehensive was the truth 
of those words. The church was a society, 
a living body, an organism; not a mere 
audience or concourse of human atoms, 
but a society bound together, animated by 
a common life. And it had one great 
purpose—to build on earth the new City 
of God. Spiritual life was no individual 
matter, but a movement of souls, of lives 
in companionship. It needed the co- 
operation of many bound together in one 
body. In religion the first thing was 
goodness, the second thing was goodness, 
the third thing was goodness. It must 
work by the cultivation of reverence, 
admiration, and love. It gave the first 
place to worship. Reverence was essential 
to the highest character. The heart’s 
best reverence was not for power, beauty 
or wisdom, but for goodness. The church 
promoted goodness by fostering, enriching, 
and enlarging the sympathies. It stood 
for humanity. The church with the great 
mission of which he spoke consisted of 
the great body of men and women who 
loved, trusted, reverenced, and prayed. 
They must not speak of a church as the 
minister’s. The people who worshipped 
there were the church; the responsibility 
of making that a glorious church rested 
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with them. 
church by their faith and hope and love. 

In the evening Mr. Wood took for his 
texts, ‘ All souls are mine” (Ezekiel xviii. 
4) and “The temple of the Lord, the 
temple of the Lord, the temple of the 
Lord, are these” (Jeremiah vii. 4). 
Having pointed outthe irony of these latter 
words, he contrasted the material and the 
spiritual ideas of religion, and said that 
there was really only one temple in the 
universe—the heart of the humble and 
contrite. From the thought of God as 
dwelling in the human soul had grown 
the ideal of a redeemed humanity as a 
temple of which individual lives were the 
living stones. Every soul had its place in 
that building. Not one could be lost, 
since all belonged to God. Both in origin 
and destiny, all souls were His. Thus 
the care for souls was the great end of the 
church. Even beyond the investigation 
of truth and the vindication of it was the 
need to move men to goodness, to trans- 
late the truth they knew into life and 
character. Thus they might share the 
joey of work with God, until all humanity 
should win the crown of saintliness and 
all men should feel goodness to be 
triumphant. 


NORTHUMBERLAND AND DURHAM 
' UNITARIAN CHRISTIAN ASSO- 
CIATION. 


ANNUAL MEETINGS. 


On Sunday, October 1, the annual 
sermons of the Association were preached 
by the Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A. of 
Wandsworth, in the Church of the Divine 
Unity, Newcastle-on-Tyne. The titles of 
Mr. Tarrant’s discourses were “The 
Great Thoughts of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury,” and “ A Healthful Religion.” 
Good congregations were present despite 
the inclement state of the weather. 
Collections were taken on behalf of the 
funds of the Association. 

The annual business meeting was held 
in the church on the Monday afternoon 
following. Representatives were present 
from Stockton,» Middlesbrough, South 
Shields, Carlisle, Darlington, Choppington, 
Byker, Gateshead, Sunderland, and New- 
castle-on-Tyne. There were also present 
the Revs. W. G. Tarrant, James C. Street, 
W. HT. Lambelle, H. Bodell Smith, C. 
Travers, and Arthur Harvie; Mr. J. G. 
Stirling, Mr. A. G. Peaston, and Mr. Bipin 
Chandra Pal. The chair was occupied by 
the President, Mr. R. Arruecr, J:P. The 
proceedings were opened with the singing 
of a hymn, after which Mr. Fred C. 
Slater, secretary, read the annual report 
of the Committee, and the financial 
statement was presented by the Treasurer, 
Mr. John Pattinson, J.P., both of which 
were adopted on the motion of the 
Presipent, seconded by Mr. Joun 
Twrepy, J.P., who very generously under- 
took to pay the debit balance of 
£10 12s. 10d. due to the Treasurer. 

The officers and committee for the 
ensuing year were then elected. 

. On the motion of the PResipEnt a vote 
of condolence was passed with the family of 
the late Mrs. Colfox, of Rax, Bridport, who 
for many years acted as secretary of 
the local Postal Mission. 

The routine business having been con- 
cluded a discussion took place as to the 
best means of carrying on the work of 


the Association, (Considerable emphasis ! 


They must dedicate the | was laid upon the need of continuing the 


work at Gateshead. 


The annual tea took place in the school- 
rooms, followed by a public meeting held 
in the church in the evening, presided 
over by the Rev. Frank Watters, who 
was supported by the Rev. W. G. Tar- 
rant, the Rev. James C. Street, Mr. Bipin 
Chandra Pal, Mr. John Pattinson, the 
Revs. W. H. Lambelle, C. Travers, 
Arthur Harvie, H. Bodell Smith, and Mr. 
Fred CU. Slater, secretary. 


Mr. Watrers, in his opening remarks, 
spoke of his pleasure at seeing such a 
large number of friends present. Their 
presence undoubtedly implied their interest 
in the great work they were endeavonring 
to carry on. He welcomed the return of 
their old colleague, Mr. James Street. He 
was sorry that ill-health was the primary 
cause of Mr. Street’s presence amongst 
them. He had never considered New- 
castle held the proud position of a health 
sanatorium until these frequent visits of 
Mr. Street. Apparently there was some- 
thing invigorating and revivifying in its 
air, as Mr. Street always came North to 
recuperate. It was not only the physical 
environment of the North that had this 
effect, but the inspiriting effect of meet- 
ing and coming in contact with the great 
number of friends here. Speaking of the 
work of their Association, he hoped it 
would be a work of continued progress. 


The Rev. Jamus C. Street then moved 
that the best thanks of the meeting be 
given to the Rev. W. G. Tarrant for his 
services in connection with the annual 
meetings, and that a hearty welcome be 
accorded to Mr. Bipin Chandra Pal, of the 
Brahmo Somaj. In doing so, Mr. Street 
said he felt some difficulty in discovering 
why he had been asked to move the reso- 
lution. They must have seen he was 
present, and knowing his interest in their 
work had given him that opportunity of 
saying a few words to them. If any man 
in this country had the interest of this 
splendid work at heart, it was himself. 
Reasons of old associations, of good 
comradeship, reasons of love all made it a 
distinet pleasure to meet with so many 
friends. He always knew Mr. Walters 
was poetical, and this he (Mr. Walters) 
had demonstrated when he mentioned his 
appreciation of the sermon of Mr. Tarrant, 
which he bad never heard. Personally, 
he could venture to criticise the sermon, 
seeing that he had had the privilege of 
hearing it. Mr. Tarrant knew how to 
preach, knew how to put himself into 
sympathy with his audience, and he had 
listened to him yesterday, with the greatest 
possible pleasure and profit. It was 
quickening, helpful, and inspiring, and 
would leave an impression which would 
not soon be forgotten. To their friend 
from the Far East (Mr. Bipin Chandra 
Pal) they would extend their heartiest 
welcome. They had heard of the noble work 
he had accomplished for the truth: he had 
been in the forefront and had taken his 
place in the ranks of the pioneers of 
humanity. Unitarianism had large and 
universal sympathies: as the Church of 
God it was as wide and all-embracing as 
humanity. He expressed sympathy with 
the Rey. A. Harvie, who had been indis- 
posed for some time, and was with diffi- 
culty able to be with them that night. 
Mr. Harvie, he said, was bound to leave 
his mark—he would be faithful to truth, 
and conscience, in all that he undertook. 


Mr. Joun Parrinson, J.P., seconded 
the resolution in a brief speech. 


The Rev. W. G. Tarranrt, in respond- 
ing, expressed his pleasure at the kind 
words which had been spoken in reference 
to himself, and said he was much gratified 
to find such good work being done in the 
district, and hoped it would be continued 
with the same enthusiasm and success. 


Mr. Brein Coanpra Pat, who received 
a very hearty welcome, in responding to 
bis part of the resolution, said that he 
could not take it in any way as a personal 
compliment to himself, but he accepted it 
as a sincere token of the sympathy of the 
meeting for the Brahmo Somaj, that 
wider Church of the Divine Unity to which 
Mr. Street had made such eloquent 
reference. He claimed for Raja Ram - 
Mohun Roy, the founder of the Brahmo 
Somaj, an honoured place among the 
fathers of the Unitarian Church, his 
three appeals to the Christian public 
having toa large extent forestalled both 
the method and the conclusions of the 
higher criticism. In the Church of the 
Divine Unity which he established in 
Calcutta he invited Christians and Hindus 
and Mahomedans,all who,despite minor dif- 
ferences, believed in the Unity of God,to join 
in worshipping Himintruth and io spirit,in 
acommon temple,and from a common plat- 
form, leaving aside, for the time at least, 
their racial and sectarian peculiarities. 
The Brahmo Somaj honoured all prophets, 
and accepted, not as infallible revelations 
but as inspired teachings, the truths in 
every Scripture. Referring next to the 
problems of religion of our own times, 
especially in Hngland and the West, he 
claimed that the experiences of India 
would be of immense help to their solu- 
tion. A great renaissance was needed in 
our age, and in‘this renaissance the higher 
thoughts and the deeper — spiritual 
experiences of India were destined to play 
as important a part as Greek philosophy 
played in the old renaissance. And it 
was the legitimate function of the Unit- 
arian body, freed as they were from the 
limitations of the other Christian Churches, 
to lead this renaissance. With consider- 
able passion he exclaimed, why should it be 
left. to Professer Max Miller and others 
to do that which was the rightful work of 
the Unitarians to do, and urged upon the 
ministers present to take to the study of 
Sanscrit literature and Indian philosophy. 
They would find in this higher solutions 
of the problems of Trinity and Incarna- 
tion, and would be able at once to ration- 
alise © Christian theology, liberalise 
Christian thought, and deepen Christian 
life by the help of Oriental experiences. 


The Rev. AnTHUR HaARvVIE next gave a 
brief summary of the work of the Associa- 
tion during the past year, laying consider- 
able stress upon the hopeful outlook at 
Choppington, Byker, and Gateshead, and 
insisting upon the duty of the Association 
continuing the good work either through 
him, for he liked the work himself, or, if 
they should think it fitter, by other persons 
worthier than himself, but never to 
slacken their efforts on behalf of the 
sacred cause. 


The Rev. H. Bopritu Smite also 
addressed the meeting, after which a vote 
of thanks to the Rev. Frank Walters 
having been proposed by Mr. Tarranz, 
and carried by acclamation, the meeting 


closed with a hymn and benediction, 
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UNITARIAN HOME MISSIONARY 
COLLEGE. 


THe present session of the College was 
formally opened on Wednesday evening, 
Oct. 4, by the delivery of a lecture ou 
“ Jerome and the Vulgate,’ by the Rev. 
J. E. Manning, M.A., in the Memorial 
-Hall, Manchester. Lieut.-Colonel Jesse 
Pilcher presided over the meeting, which 
was well attended. The lecturer first 
sketched the life and work of Jerome, and. 
then critically reviewed his magnum opus 
—namely, the translation of the Old 
Testament from Hebrew into Latin, 
known as the Vulgate. Mr. Manning 
said that among the books which had 
influenced the world the Vulgate stands 
pre-eminent; it was in the thirteenth 
century that it began to be called by that 
name. It is to-day the one authentic 
edition of the Bible for Roman Catholics. 
It had great weight with Luther whose 
translation of the Apocrypha is directly 
from it. Wiclif’s, Bible was a direct 
translation of the Vulgate. | Words like: 
Salvation, Propitiation, Redemption and 
Grace came from the Vulgate, so also 
Communion and Sacred. 
lated the Bible for the Western Church ; 
did much to spread monasticism in 
Europe, and was one of the few men of his 
time who studied Hebrew for the sake of 
obtaining a first-hand knowledge of the 
Bible. His life was much influenced by 
a dream he had at Antioch in 374, in 
which Christ appeared to him and rebuked 
him for not being Christian. 

Then he went into the desert, spending 
some time in copying books, making 
baskets, and learning Hebrew. In 379 he 
became a Presbyter at Antioch ; thence 
he went to Constantinople, and thence to 
Rome. In 383 he was at the latter place 
requested to revise the Psalter and the 
New Testament, and then the idea of a 
new translation came into his mind. 
Driven away from Rome, he set out. for 
Palestine and settled at Bethlehem, where 
a monastery and three convents were built 
and supported by Paula, one of . his 
followers. He worked upon his trans- 
lation amidst troubles in the monastery, 
controversies, sickness, and inroads by the 
Huns ; but he finished it in 404. It is by 
no means wanting in critical insight. He 
was the man above all others best fitted 
for the work. He spared no pains. Yet 
he lacked much knowledge in his day for 
critical translation, and was not always 
correct in points of Srammar and construc- 
tion. Still his work is a marvellous pro- 
duction for his age. In his journeyings 
about Palestine he made everything 
subserve his great effort. His letters, too, 
are an epitome of his time; the spirit of 
the age isin them. ‘They are the tran- 
script of a great life. He gave his oppo- 
nents nicknames. He was keenly alive 
and knew much of men. Unfortunately, 
he could not endure rivals, and made 
enemies in everything he undertook; yet 
he was unselfish. His “influence over 
women was remarkable; and he induced 
some of the noblest ladies in Rome to re- 
nounce their luxurious living and tend 
upon the poor and needy. His influence 
in his own day was enormous. He 
was forty-five when he started in 
earnest to study Hebrew; one of his 
teachers came to him by night for fear of 
the Jews. The whole translation took 
about fourteen years. He himself ad- 
mitted it had mistakes; but’ its value is 
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very great. It remained for eight centuries 
the bulwark of Western Christianity. 
However, it was at first received witb 
stormy opposition; and he.was charged 
with laying violent handson the Word of 
God. The lecturer also showed how mar- 
ginal notes and glosses crept in and werein- 
corporated in new editions, until it beeame 
necessary to carefully revise the text. In 
1598 the last official edition was published, 
and that is the standard in the Roman 
Catholic Church to-day. It was an able 
and instructive lecture, and was listened 
to with marked attention by those present. 
After the Chairman had expressed the 
thanks of the audience, and the Principal, 
Rev. A. Gordon, had announced the work 
of the coming session, the meeting ended. 


A WORD IN SEASON. 


Preacuine at Ipswich on the first Sun- 
day in September, after the summer holi- 
day, the. Rev. W. Jellie appealed to his 
congregation on the subject of “Our 
Work.” Entering upon a statement of 


‘the object they had in view, he spoke as 


follows :— 

I have thought that the best word I 
could say on this occasion would be a 
statement of the thing we have to do here. 
Every church ought to mean something ; 
and our success will depend, in great 
measure, on the clearness with which we 
see our aim and object. Weare here to 
do something—we shall not be very likely 
to do it, unless we know what it is. We 
may, perhaps, hit something by shooting 
at random, but we can safely say that it 
will not be worth picking up. 

Let us, then, ask of ourselves the ques- 
tion which the unbelieving Jews asked of 
Jesus—* What doest thou for a sign ? 
What workest thou?” If we could only 
get that answered clearly, and the answer 
published abroad, we should stand a much 
better chance of building up a powerful 
and numerous church. 

But that is the very. question which 
meets us at the outset. Are we working 
merely for numbers, to fill the empty 
pews? Surely not; although it is much 
pleasanter to worship in a full house, and 
more gratifying to feel oneself backed by 
acrowd. We have surely a deeper aim 
than that. We should be pleased to have 
the numbers, as a sign of the acceptable- 
ness of our work, but the work is some- 
thing other than the mere gathering of 
numbers. 

It cannot be better stated than in the 
old-fashioned terms of “preaching the 
Gospel” and “saving souls.” We are 
here—those who join this church band 
themselves together—in order that we, I 
say we, may “preach the Gospel” and 
“save souls.” 


People will have religion, in some form 
or other—it is an essential factor in human 
life—and if you do not give them a 
rational religion, they will accept an irra- 
tional form of it, rather than go without. 
Our work is to give the world a rational 
religion, a rational form of worship, in 
which all the elements which form man’s 
nature shall be so blended that they may 
love God, not merely with the feeling of 
sight or smell or hearing, not merely with 
the reason, but with the heart and soul and 
mind and strength. 

It is our work to‘hold out to the world 
a scheme of salvation that ‘shall not clash 
with the facts and discoveries 


which: 
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modern research is bringing to light year 
by year. So that religion and science 
shall be felt to be one—two sides of the 
same thing—the knowledge of God. And 
a part of the salvation we offer is just an 
escape from that soul-destroying state of 
mind into which educated and intelligent 
men and women fall when they keep their 
best reading for home and their religion 
for the church, when their reading and 
their worship are not of a piece, but so 
antagonistic that the mind has to be 
divided into two compartments, one for 
each, with a locked door between. 

It is our work to hold out to the world 
a scheme of salvation that shall not clash 
with the finer feelings of humanity which 
have been developed of late. When people 
speak of the justice of God in one breath, 
and in the next of the propitiatory sacri- 
fice, or atonement of Christ, it simply 
revolts us. We have to preach that God 
is at least as just as mau is; and if the 


‘doctrine of the atonement has to go in face 


of that—why, letit go. When peoplespeak 
of the love of God in one breath, and in 
the next of deciding beforehand that some 
shall be saved and some not, or of making 
certain ceremonies like baptism a sine: 
qua non of salvation, it revolts us. We 
have to preach that God’s love is at least 
as pure and true and tender as man’s love. 
And if the doctrines of hell, or of the sacra- 
ments, or of election have to go—why, let 
them go, aud an eternal farewell to them. 

It is an important part of our work to 


‘save men and women and children from 


the fears—the unnecessary fears—that are 
born of orthodox teaching. I do not know: 


how it affects you to hear of children 


lying awake at night in terror of an 
imaginary burning pit, to which they are 
doomed for, perhaps, some trifling fault 
they committed during the day. I do 
not know how it affects you to hear of 
mothers being told deliberately that their 
helpless and innocent babe is now tossing 
in the sea of fire and torment, because, by 
some accident, or, perhaps, the obstinacy 
of the father, it died without the rites of 
baptism. These things, which are of con- 
tant occurrence, and which arise with 
logical necessity from the old doctrines, 
make my blood boil. I do not know how 
it affects you to hear conscientious thinkers, 
whose only guiding star is the Truth, 
told that to doubt is the worst of sins; 
but to me, to create such a fear of thinking 
for one’s self is one of the greatest crimes 
against humanity. 

Yes, our work is still to save the souls 
of men, to save them from this degrading, 
miserable féar, by telling them, that in the 
sight of God, to doubt is as holy as to 
believe ; that no such place as an eternal 


hell of torment exists ; that if it, did, God 


would not send a child there for some 
omission of a priest or a parent ; that His 
rewards and punishments are in propor- 
tion to the merit or the offence ; and that, 
caring most as He does for character, His 
punishments are meant to restore to life 
and health and happiness, and not to 
doom, to death. : 

It is our work to spread knowledge, to 
save men and women. from ignorance. 
You and I know that most of the evils, 
which used to be put down to the fall of 
man, are due solely to ignorance, and that 
we are to be saved from them by a know- 
ledge of the laws of God, and a wise 
observance thereof, not by any biblical or 
sacramental scheme of salvation. sa 

-There are other things. also that we- 
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should work to save men’s souls from. | 


We want to be saved from the wild, un- 
bridled passions that hurry men and 
women into quarrels and hatreds and 
feuds, and that hurry nations into acts of 
intolerable injustice and cruel wars. We 
want to be trained into habits of temper- 
ance, sobriety, and patience, and this, as a 
church, is also part of our work. 

We need to be traived into right 
methods of living and acting together, 
socially, peacefully, in helpful relations 
one with another, knowing how to sink 
differences for the good of all, knowing 
how to repress our own particular desires 
and fads and tempers, so as to bring ont 
the greatest good from the greatest 
number. This also, as a church, is part of 
our work. Not, remember, as something 
incidental to the labour of saving souls, 
not as a secondary thing done by the 
way, while our eye is on something else, 
but as part of the grand work. This itself 
is saving souls. For with us character is 
salvation. The man who is in right rela- 
tions with his fellow-men and with his 
conscience is saved—now—is right for 
this world and right for the next. 

The explaining and the acting of this 
work is, I contend, a real preaching of the 
Gospel. It is the gospel of the love 
of God, and of the right and true 
way of life, so that here and now we may 
begin to make a heaven. 

Our work is to preach this gospel. Mine 
is to expound it and voice it to the best of 
my ability. Yours is to spread it abroad, 
to organise a Church that shall stand for 
it, and practise it, and to be here Sunday 
after Sunday to see that it is preached. 

But our work is not only to preach the 


- gospel of the love of God; it is also to 


create by our daily actions, by ourindividual 
and social efforts, by our weekly times of 
worship, an atmosphere of the love of 
God; so that by our kindly deeds, our 
acts of forgiveness-and long-suffering, our 
habits of brotherly service, those who 
come into contact with us shall feel the 
love of God. And this creation of an 
atmosphere of love, which all who join us 
shall breathe and disseminate, is of even 
more importance than the preaching 
Of at: 

This, then, is our work. And all our 
worship, our preaching and teaching, our 
classes and societies, have this end in view. 

Is it not a great work? Is it not a 
work worth doing? Is it not the work 
which the world wants to be done? And 
is it not impossible for one man to it? 

To what extent are you willing to co- 
operate? Remember how the members 
of other Churches toil and sacrifice in 
order to do their work. Why should a 
blanket of indifference fall upon us and 
smother us? Remember the old story in 
the Book of Nehemiah, how the Jews, 
returning from Babylon, desired to fortify 
their city with a wall. But they were 
feeble, and their enemies mocked them 
and despised them. Yet they succeeded 
in building it; and why? Because, says 


the chronicle, ‘‘ the people had a mind to 


work.” 


Ir is not the work we do, it is not the 
environment in which we are placed which 
makes for character, nor is it what others 
do for us. It is the way we take our 
circumstances. And “no change of cir- 
cumstances can repair a defect of charac- 
ter.” —Horatio Dresser. 


enterprise and 


PROVINCIAL LETTER. 


LONDON. 


Tue usual work of our congregations 


f}and societies has been in most cases 


resumed after a long summer interval. 
This year’s remarkably fine and warm 
season lasted so persistently that it almost 
seemed that a condition of things more 
appropriate to hard work would never 
come; but it has come. The holiday- 
makers, with very few exceptions, are 
back in their places; the morning con- 
gregations are full, or filling up again ; 
and the tide of unattached visitors is 
more and more finding its way to evening 
worship. In many of our churches 
courses of special sermons or lectures 
have been announced chiefly with a view 
to meeting the needs of those inquiring 
their way towards our Zion ; though, as 
far as I have been able to learn, the 
directly controversial aspect of our work 
—an aspect by no means to be neglected 
—is everywhere being subordinated to 
that of providing, if it be possible, 
religious nurture and Christian fellow- 
ship for the great unchurched. 

Among the few important events which 
have occurred since my last letter, is one 
which distinctly tends to increase the 
anxieties of all who have care for our 
general work in this district. After a 
trying time of ill-health, extending over 
many months, the Rev. J. Harwood has 
resigned his charge at Brixton, and 
thus our most important congrega- 
tion on the south side is left without a 
minister at a time when we can least spare 
any of our forces. Not only so; Mr. 
Harwood has, during his ministry in 
London, brought so much sound wisdom 
and practical experience to bear on many 
branches of our associated work that the 
loss, if he leaves London as well as Brix- 
ton, will be keenly felt. It would be im- 
possible to express in brief what all our 
busy workers feel, and what the busiest 
of us is best able to judge, as to his high 
worth as a wise counsellor and loyal com- 
rade; I can but say we shall miss him 
sorely, and we wish him speedy restora- 
tion to full health and vigour. The 
church at Brixton has many advantages, 
with some disadvantages. Situated in 
the midst of a large residential popula- 
tion and easily accessible to families in 
some of our best southern suburbs, its 
importance can hardly be over-rated. It 
would be a strengthening to all our work, 
not only on the south side but throughout 
London, if a successor to Mr. Harwood 
could be soon secured to take up the work 
he has so ably carried on during the seven 
years of his ministry at Effra-road. 

I am not yet able to chronicle a minis- 
terial settlement at Highgate, much as I 
should like to do so. Circumstances of 
peculiar difficulty have prolonged the 
interregnum, but it is to be hoped that 
the problem will soon be solved, and that 
the right man will be found to enter into 
the rich harvest here while the season is at 
its ripest. Nothing but encouraging news 
comes from Hackney friends with respect 
to their hopes under the leadership of the 
Rev. R. H. U. Bloor, their new minister ; 
and at Forest Gate, where the Rev. H. W. 
Perris has just completed his first year of 
arduous work, the tokens of energetic 
co-operation between 
minister and people are manifold and 


| gratifying. I wish I could reach through 


this column some of the many earnest- 
minded people to whom it would be a real 
stimulus and benefit if they could be in- 
duced to attend and share the ministra- 
tions of such thoughtful and cultivated 
teachers. From time to time the precise 
whereabouts of our places of worship in 
these districts and throughout London 
have been advertised in various ways, 
with a view to meeting the eye of a 
stranger. The results are difficult to trace, 
of course ; but occasionally one does hear 
people who gratefully acknowledge their 
debt for being led in this way to hear 
veritable words of life and to find a 
spiritual home. The policy of advertise- 
ment would be properly eschewed if it 
were self-advertisement, but being used as 
a Imeans, and apparently the only means 
of reaching a large number of people and 
inviting them to share great and priceless 
blessings, it is not only justifiable—it is a 
duty. 

I may here pass without inappro- 
priateness to the mention of two forth- 
coming events, each of which may do 
something and is certainly devised to do 
something in the way of making our 
beliefs and principles more widely known. 
Next Tuesday the eleventh annual meeting 
of our South-Eastern Provincial Assembly 
is to be held, the rendezvous being Wands- 
worth. Itis distinctly among the aims 
of these annual gatherings to arouse 
public interest in the places respectively 
visited ; and it is hoped that this may be 
a result of the Wandsworth meeting. A 
population yearly growing denser sur- 
rounds our church at East. Hill, and 
although efforts have not been spared in 


| making the church known there remains a 


great deal of gross ignorance about our 
principles—if not of our existence. 
Probably a good many of the delegates 
will be visiting Wandsworth for the first 
time, soit may be serviceable to say that the 
best station for most travellers to arrive at 
is Clapham Junction. Thence the tramcars 
run westward to the door of the church; 
the Town Hall, High-street, where all the 
proceedings subsequent to the service are 
to take place, is about five minutes’ walk 
from the tram terminus, continuing in the 
same direction. It would be out of place 
to anticipate here the reports which will 
be presented. As far as one can see, 
there are no “burning questions” likely 
to rise this year, but there is a good 
prospect of a. useful, strengthening, and 
inspiring meeting. Some of our friends 
in London, surrounded by brethren in the 
faith, only imperfectly understand the value 
of these annual gatherings. It is, no 
doubt, the representatives of the scattered 
and often struggling churches that chiefly 
enjoy areunion of the kind. But there is 
also a sense of responsibility which needs 
to be quickened ; and if anyone thinks the 
Provincial Assembly does not at present 
attempt anything of great importance, let 
him before all things put his own shoulder 
to the wheel. 

The other forthcoming event referred to 
above is the autumnal conference at Hssex 
Hall of the London District Unitarian 
Society. This is fixed for, Tuesday, 
Oct. 24, the evening of the day on which 
the B. and F.U.A. Council meets. The 
new President, Sir Joho Brunner, will 
take the chair, and as there is to be a paper 
read by one of our wisest councillors, and 
a few chosen speakers are to deal with the 
subject—which, I hear, is distinctly of a 
practical character—the meeting ought to 
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prove one worth holding. Would that all 
meetings were ! 

With these two gatherings over, the 
season of fruitful work will be fully upon 
us. As to work of some kind, we are all 
either in it, or going to be in it, in earnest ; 
for the date of that Bazaar —May 1, 1900 
—is drawing rapidly near, and a_ vast 
amount has to be done before then. ‘The 
subscription list remains wide open, if 
anyone is unable to “ work his passage,” 
and needs must send cash as a deputy. I 
cannot think all this effort in our churches 
will be in vain. The money will be 
raised ; a pardonable pride will not suffer 
London to fail where Manchester showed 
so excellent an example. But there are 
higher fruits to be produced, fruits with- 
out which the treasurer’s cheques are 
“nothing but leaves.” We are trying, I 
would humbly and sincerely hope, to 
bring forth those fruits. 

W. G. Tarrant. 


NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES. 


—~-o— 


[Notices and Reports for this Department should. 
be as brief as possible, and be sent in by Thursday 
Morning.) 

——~o— 

Aberdare : Highland-placs.— Harvest services 
were held bere on Suuday and Monday last. The 
Rev. D. J. Williams, of Merthyr, and the Rev. E. 
Robinson Hughes, minister-elect, preached cn 
Sunday ; while the Rev. W. Tudor Jones, Swansea, 
preached toa large congregition on Monday night. 
The weather was extremely wet on Sunday. The 
meetings, however, were fairly attended, and the 
collection satisfactory. The church had been 
beautifully decorated by the ladies of the congrega- 
tion, and evoked general encomiums. The meetings 
altogether were very encouraging. 

Bath.—On Sunday last harvest services were 
conducted in Trim-street Chapel by the minister, 
the Rev. F. W. Stanley.. Tae chapel was beautifully 
decoratel by ladies connected with the congregi- 
tion, and was greatly admired. The day uafor- 
tunately provel very wet, but, notwithstanding, in 
the evening a good congregition as-embled. The 
gifts were distributed at the conclusion of the 
service among some of the older members. 

Birmingham: Hurst-street Mission. —The 
Sunday-school anniversary service was held on Sun- 
day last at the Town Hall, the free use of which 
had been kindly granted by the Lord Mayor 
(Alderman Beale) for the oceasion. Although the 
weather was most unfavourable, the attendance 
was a very large one, the great hall being nearly 
filled. The addres:, which was delivered by the Rev. 
L. P. Jacks, M.A., was. a most appropriate ard 
deeply impressive one. The special music, under 
the direction of the organist, Mr. R.A. Clarke, was 
given by the mission choir, the Sunday-school 
scholars, aud Mr. Westmond’s orchestral band. The 
service was conducted by the mis-ionary, Mr, W. J. 
Clarke. 

Biackpool.—_The Rev. H. Bodell Smith, who 
recently entered upon ministerial duty at Darling- 
too, but had not removed his hom> aud family 
thither, has been induced to remain in Blackpool to 
become minister at the South Shore Unitarian 
Church. This new departure by the South Shore 
Unitarians has been aided in a gratifying manner 
by a number of well-known Blackpool residents, 
who are not Unitarians but whose appreciation of 
Mr. Smith’s public work in Blackpool has led them 
to co-operate in any steps to secure his continuance 
amongst them, guaranteeing financial support 
towards that end. Mr. Smith enters upon his 
duties at South Shore at the commencement of 
the new year. 

Bradford.—List Sunday afternoon the Right 
Hon. Earl of Carlisle addressed a meeting of young 
peop'e connected with the Chaps!l-lane Chapel, in 
the Channing Hall, and ia spite of the downpour of 
rain there was a large audience. In the course of 
ai impressive address, his lordship urged the 
supreme importance of bringing up the young in 
the right principles of life, among which he laid 
special emphasis on sobriety and self-respect. The 
chair was occupied by the minister, the Rev. E 
Ceredig Jones, M.A, who spoke of the excellent 
work which was being done by the Young People’s 
Guild connected with the chapel and school. Oa 
the motion of Miss Collins, seconded by Mr, Kh W. 
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Silsop, a hearty vote of thanks was accorded to 
Lord Carlisle, who, in responding, expressed the 
pleasure it had given him to show his sympathy 
with the work that was being done at Chapel-lane. 
Mr. W. Nuttall, Mr. Byron Boothroyd, and Mr, J. 
G. Slater also briefly addressed the meeting. At 
the evening servica in the chapel Mr. Bipia 
Chandra Pal, of Manchester College, Oxford, gave 
an eloquent discourse on “ India’s Message to 
England.” 

Bristol: Lewin’s Mead Domestic Mission. 
—The Rev. J. Wain’s resignation of the duties 
of missionary minister was formally tendered to 
the committee of the institution on the 28th ult. 
His resignation was most regretfully accepted by 
the members present, who joined in expressing 
their warm wishes for Mr. Wain’s happiness at 
Trowbridge, where he hopes to commence his 
ninistry on the first Sunday in the New Year. 

Chelmsford.—On Sunday, harvest festival ser- 
vices were he'd in conn ction wih Legeg-street 
Chapel, the preacher being the Rev. E. John Harry. 
Gifts of fruits and flowers were tastefully arranged 
by several ladies of the congregation. The 
attendances were more numerous than usual. 
The “harvest festival service’’ was used, both 
morning and evening. 

Chester.—The harvest services were held last 
Sunday in the lecture room of Matthew Henry’s 


Chapel, the chapel itself not being yet 
reopened after restoration. Fiowers and fruit 
and creeper made the room bright. The collec- 


tions for the Lufirmary and Chapel expenses 
were higher than in any recent year, as were the 
Sunday-school collections in July. We hope t» be 
in the chapel again on 22nd inst. The coving of 
the ceiling meets with unqualified praise. The 
determination to put the gallery in repair and thus 
make the whole chapel sound together, with the 
compulsory dismantling of the vestry, owing to the 
discovery of dry rot, will compel us to raise £250 
more than the £600 already received. Particulars 
will shortly be given in the advertisement columous. 

Choppington.—The reopening services in con- 
nection with this church were held on Sunday last, 
when the Rev. Frank Walters preached t» a 
crowded congregation, The building has beea 
tastefully renovated internally, and it is hoped to 
complete the thorough repair of the place in the 
early spring if sufficient fuads are forthcoming. 

Chorley (Appointmeut).—The Rev. Andrew 
Doel has been appointed minister of Park-strest 
Chapel, in succession to the late Rev. G. Ride. 

Guildford.—On Sunday last thanksgiving ser- 
vices were held and the harvest festival was 
celebrated at the church in Ward-street, when, in 
spite of weather which was almost prohibitive 
with its pouring rain, g 0d congregations assembled. 
Offerings of flowers and corn and fruit and foliage 
adorned the church, which never looked prettier 
than on this day devoted to the thankful and 
abiding joyousness of life. 

King’s Lynu.—Harvest services were held in 
the Free Christiaan Church on Sunday Jast, the Rev. 
G. Lansdown being the preacher. Tae church was 
very tastefully decorate}. On Monday evening a 
social gathering was held in the schoolroom. The 
room was well filled, and an excellent programme 
of vocal and instrumental music was much 
enjoyed. Light refreshments were provided by 
the ladies during the evening, and the fruit and 
vegetables were sold, 

Knutsford.—The Sunday-school anniversary and 
harvest thanksgiving services were held in Brook- 
street Chapel on Sunday last, morning and after- 
noon, the Rev. B. C. Constable, of Stockport, being 
the preacher. Special music was rendered by an 
augmented choir. The chapel was beautifully 
decorated. The services were continued on the 
Tuesday evening, when the Rev. G. A. Payne was 
the preacher. The collections, with donations, 
amounted t» £18 17s. 53d. The harvest 
festival at Allostock Chapel, near Knutsford, took 
place last Sunday afternoon, Oct. 1. Unfortunately, 
the weather was very wet and stormy, and the 
chapel was not crowded as is usually the case. The 
chapel was beautifully and artistically decorated, 
and special hymus and an anthem were sung. The 
preacher was the Rev. G. A. Payne, of Knutsford, 
and the collection amounted to £1 12+. 6d. 

Leeds: Resignation and Appointment.— 
The Rev. J. McDowell has resigned the pastor- 
ate of the Holbeck congregation, Leeds, the 
resignation to take effect at the end of the year. 
Mr. McDowell has been called by unanimous vote 
of the executive of the Benevolent Fraternity of 
Churches in the city of Boston, U.S.A, to take 
charge of the work at Parker Memorial. He will 
enter on his duties on the first Sunday of the new 
year, 

Leigh, Lanes —The second anniversary services 
of the Leigh Unitarian Church and school were 
held on Sunday lash, when the Rey. C, J. Street, 


M.A. LLB, cf Bank-street Chapel, Bolton, 
preached both afternoon and evening. Notwith- 
standing the very wet weather, there was a large 
congregation in the evening, and Mr. Street’s ser- 
mons were much appreciated. The collections for 
the day amounted to £7 23. 4d. Anthems were 
suug by the choir. Mr. Dolphin will commence a 
series of doctrinal lectures on Sunday evening 
next. 

London: Deptford.—The ///ustrated London 
News of Sept. 30 and Lloyd's Weekly Newspaper 
of Oct. 1 contain illustrations of the Deptford 
Chapel, the latter of which also gives a sketch of 
“Disraeli’s pew.”  Laa brief not>, the [lustrated 
London News obzerved that “ the restoration of the 
Unitarian Biptist Chape! in Church street, Dept- 
ford, recalls, curiously enough, the association of 
Lord Beaconsfield with that place of worship. 
When young Benjamin Disraeli was-at school at 
Blackheath he attended the chapel, and there— 
who knows ?—laid the foundations of thyt broad 
creed which he was afterwards to describe as the 
“religion of all sensible men.” The chapel, which 
was built about 1600, has other interesting associa- 
tions. There Oliver Cromwell’s private secretary 
is buried. Funds are sti'l needed to complete the 
restoration. 

London: Forest-gate.—Last Sunday being 
th eleventh anniversary of the church, and the 
first of the present ministry, special sermons were 
preached by the Rev. H. W. Perris. In spite of 
unfavourable weather there were excellen'; congreza- 
tions. On Saturday week the children of the Sun- 
day-school were taken for their annual excursion to 
the Z ological Gardens. 

London: Lewisham.—What was probably the 
first marriage ina Unitarian church io this neigh- 
bourhood, was celebrated on Tuesday morning, 
Oct. 3, between Mr, Leon Ellis and Miss Kathleza 
towland, The Rev. W. Cyaoweth Pope cttiziated, 
At the weekly meeting of the Literary and Scientific 
Society, Mr. P. W. Ames, F.S A., one.of the vice- 
presidents, gave a most interesting lecture on “The 
Mechanism of Thought and 4lemory,” to an 
audience of abou’ 110. 

London : Peckam.—The harvest celebrations, 
though held under advers3 circumstinces as to 
weather, has passed off successfully. The Avon- 
dale-road Church building was tastefully decorated 
with the ample offerings of its members, the con- 
tributions towards the fuads were liberal, and the 
congregations were good considering the weather. 
The celebrations included sacred solos and Garrett's 
Harvest Cantata on Friday, and special musica 
services in church and school on Sunday. An 
address Was given on ec oceasion by the Rav. G. 
Carter. A congregational social meeting was held 
on Tuesday evening to inaugurate the re-opening 
of affiliated societies, whose meetings have been 
pended during the summer mouths. 

London: Stepney Green. — Special services 
were held on Sunlay, Oct. 1, at College Chayel. 
Tiverybody was pleased to welcome the return of 
Miss Florence» Hii), after her long absence through 
illness. A very good gatheriog received her at the 
Postal Mission Conference? in the afternoon, The 
discussion was opened by.a review of Dr. James 
Freeman Clarke’s ‘‘ Life and Times of Jesus,’ which 
Mss Hill read. It was followed by an interesting 
series of short speeches. The evening service was 
conducted by the minister, Mr. Vayvener. His 
sermon was suggested by the story of Norwich 
Octagon Chapel, and contained an appeal,for the 
more careful study of our ancient places of worship, 
so that, like the Hebrews of old, we could tell their 
stories of heroism and sacrifice to “ the generation 
following.” The congregation was the largest seen 
in the chapel for years, except on the occasion of 
the service which the Rev. Alexander Gordon con- 
ducted in memory of Mr. Spears. Two solos were 
beautifully rendered by Mr. Elwin Webster (pupil 
of Mr. Santley), ‘‘ The City of Rest,” an 1 “Thou’rt 
passing hence.” g 

London: The Welsh Movement.—The Welsh 
services were resumed at Essex Hall last Sunday 
evening. There was a fair congregation, con- 
sidering the unfavourable weather, and that the 
majority have to come from long distances. Tne 
leader of the movement officiated, the subject of 
his discourse being “ Trust in the Living God— 
a Chapter from Channing,” the text being 
Psalm lvi, 3, At the close of the servic2 Messrs. 
Tom Evans and Dan Jones gave a lively account of 
their recent Visit to the Principality, when they 
went round nearly all the churches of Cardigan- 
shire in order to elicit their sympathy with the 
work of the London Welsh Movement in connec- 
tion with the forthcoming bazaar. They ssem to 
have done well, as the two last numbers of Yr 
Ymofynydd amply testify, the first list of sub- 
seribers—published in that magazine for Octobar— 
amounting to over £5. Th? Welsh Bazaar Com- 
mittee have appointed Mr. D. Martin Jones, New 
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Court, as general secretary for the Cardiganshire 
churches, the Rev. J. Hathren Davies, Cefncoed, 
Merthyr, acting in a similar capacity for the 
churches in Glamorgan. To further facilitate the 
work, the following places have appointed their own 
local secretaries :—Brondeifi, Mrs. Dr. Evans, 
Taliesin House, Llanbedr ; Caeronen, Miss Davies, 
Wern Cottage, Cellan; Graig, Llandysul, Miss 
Davies, Alma House; Bwlchyfadfa, Mr. T. G. 
Thomas, Lower Factory, Talgareg ; Llwynrhyd- 
owen, Mr. J Jones, Rhydowen Mills. It is hoped 
that other Welsh churches will folluw their good 
example. 

New ark-on’Trent.—Last Sunday, harvest ser- 
vices were held in the Free Christian Church, the 
preacher being the Rev. E. R. Hodges. A solo and 
anthems were sung, and the church was decorated 
with cereals, evergreens, Ge, Collections were made 
on behalf of the church funds, 

Nottage.—The annual thanksgiving service for 
the safe ingathering of the harvest was held in the 
old chap2l on Thursday evening, Sept. 28. The 
Rey. W. J. Phillips conducte1 the devotional part 
of the service, and also delivered a short address io 
English, whilst the Rev. D. Evans, Wick, and the 
Rev. D. A. Evans, Newton, delivered striking 
addresses in Welsh. An appropriate selection of 
hymns was sung by a choir augmented by several 
friends from the Eaglish and Welsh Congregational 
churches in the neighbourhood. There was a large 
‘congregation, and the service was thoroughly 
enjoyed, 

Oxford: Church of the Divine Love.—The 
harvest festival services took place on Sunday, Oct, 1. 
Plentiful gifts of flowers and fruit were tastefully 
arranged ia the church, a special feature of the 
decorations being a transparent chancel screen of 
tinted virginian creeper, There was a specially large 
congregation iu the evening. 

Pantdefaid and Graig, Llandyssul.—A most 
successful series of harvest thanksgiving services 
were held on Sunday week and the following Mon- 
day aud Tuesday evenings, both chapels being very 
tastefully decorated. Mr. E. Gwilym Evans, B A., 
of Manchester College, Oxford, delivered able dis- 
~ courses, and the minister,the Rev. T. Arthur 
Thomas, also officiated, in the unavoidable absence 
of the Rev. Lewis Williams, Rhydygwin. It was 
computed that from 300 to 350 persons were pre- 
sent at each of the services. On Tuesday after- 
noon the Pantdefaid Sunday-school held its annual 
social gathering, After tea ia the Unitarian Hall, 
to which some 200 scholars and friends sat down, 
prizes were distributed by the Rev. Thomas 
Thomas, J.P., and immediately preceding the 
evening service Mrs. Thomas, of Green Park, pre- 
sented the successful candidates at the recent Sun- 
dav-school examination with certificates and prizes. 

Rochdale.—On Sunday the autumn festival 
services were held, the preacher in the morning 
and afternoon being the Rey. George Evans, M.A., 
of Gorton, and in the evening, the pastor, Rev. 
T. P. Spedding, who has just returned from a visit 
to Canada and the United States. The services 
were successful, and the proceeds, including the 
Monday evening social, amounted to £28. A new 
heating apparatus is being placed in the church. 

Sheffield: Upperthorpe.—In spite of some- 
what unpropitious weather we had large congrega- 
tions at our harvest festival held on Sept. 24, the 
Rev. John Ellis being the preacher. ‘he chapel 
was beautifully decorated with grain, flowers, fruits, 
and vegetables. ‘The anthems, “ Ye shall dwell ia 
the land” (Stainer), and “I will give thanks” 
(Baruby), were rendered. The fruits and vegetabies 
were distributed amoung the sick and poor of the 
neighbourhood the following evening. 

Stockport.—Last Sunday evening the Rev. B, C. 
Constable preached a clear and forcible sermon on 
the “ Transvaal Crisis,’ which was fully reported 
ia the local Chronicle next day. The question, he 
said, could not be confined to party politics, but 
touched the moral and religious character of the 
nation ; and he protested strongly against a resort 
to the barbarity of war to settle the questions in 
dispute. 

Tylorstown, Rhondda Valley.— ior some time, 
services have been held fortnightly at this place on 
Sunday afternoons. Last Sunday a little more 
_ prominence was given to the movement, and two 
sermons were delivered in the afternoon, and one in 
the evening. The Rev. T. J. Jenkins, of Gellionen, 
preached in Welsh, on “ Silvation,” ani on “ The 
focarnation,’ and the Rev, Dr. Griffiths on 
“Christian Discipleship.” The services were ad ver- 
tised by posters, and there was aa attendance at 
each service of about fifty-five, 

Walthamstow.—Harvest thanksgiving services 
were held here on Sunday last, In the morning 
the service was conducted by Mr, Pratt, a Wesleyan 
who preached a stirring sermon full of practical 
religion. The children’s service in the afternoon 
was also conducted by Mr, Pratt. In the evening 


Mr. Ginever conducted the service. Many willing 
hands had been busy during the week, decorating 
the church, and the result was very pleasing. 
Among the decorations was a large loaf weighing 
24 bs, ; this and the fruit and other things were 
given to a few sick and needy perzons. At the 
evening service the anthems “ Ye shall dwell,” and 
“O Lord how manifold,” and the 72ad Psalm were 
rendered. Notwithstanding the inclement weather, 
there were good congregations at the services, 
especially in the evening, when the building was 
quite full. A good daal of home visiting has been 
done lately by our Sunday-school teachers. Several 
of the parents of scholars were prezent at the 
evening service. 


“ Str,” wrote Cromwell once to the 
commanding officer who had put under 
arrest a Lientenant-Colonel who was 
accused of being an Anabaptist, “ the 
State, in choosing men to serve it, takes 
no notice of their opinions; if they be 
willing faithfully to serve it—that satisfies. 
I advise you to bear with men of dif- 
ferent mind from yourself. Take heed 
of being sharp, or too easily sharpened 
by others, against those to whom you can 
object little but that they Square not with 
you in every opinion concerning matters 
of religion.” 


—_____- 


Au sweet and reasonable persons shame 
or win us to be like, them,—as if God 
were touching and beckoning us. All un- 
beautiful lives become warnings. Living 
in a human world, we are really immersed 
in a spiritual atmosphere. The stimulus 
and opportunity to practise justice, kind- 
ness, and helpful service is the beginning 
of heaven. Does not a child best find its 
own faculties and forces in the com- 
panionship of other children ? So do we 
grown-ups find in living worthily together 
our life-long divine education.—C. @G. 
Ames. 


HWBURY PRESBYTRRIAN 
CHAPEL RENOVATION FUND, 


The Committee urgently appeal for further sub- 
scriptions towards the above fund, and thankfully 
acknowledge the following : — 


Amount already advertised 

Mr. J. F. Schwann 

Mr. Geoffrey New 

Mr. Jos. T, Preston ane we 
Miss M, C. Martineau... nod one 
Rev. E. S. Anthony, M.A. 


Subscriptions should be sent to Mr. 7, H. StrLt- 
MAN, 133, Bartholomew-street, Newbury. 


I 


This Home provides a course of Systematic 
Daily Exercise, combined with regular outdoor life 
and occupation, for Ladies and Children who are 
not in normal health. The exercises are given in a 
Gymnasium fitced with Swedish apparatus, and 
consist of Ling’s Swedish Movements. Special 
treatment is given for Spinal Curvature, Anemia, 
Hysteria, Indigestion, Neuralgia, &c, 

For further particulars, apply to The Principal, 
Miss Jessre Baker (trained by Mme. Bergmon, 
Osterberg). 
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OME FOR HEALTH CULTURE, 
Tue Firs, BRomyarp, HEREFORDSHIRE, 


MARRIAGES. 
Harris—Reep—On the 30th Aug, at Whatcom, 
British Columbia, Thomas Harris, of Abbots- 
ford, B.C., to Minnie, daughter of the Rev, 
¥. T, Reed, of Moretonhampstead, Devonshire. 


DEATHS, 


HerFoRD—On the 5th Oct., at Withington, Man- 
chester, after a very short illness, Philip 
Arnold, third son of the late Charles J. 
Herford, of Manchester. 

Hoitmes—On the 13th Sept, at 318, Beverley-road, 
Hull, William Maxwell Holmes, aged 64, 
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SUNDAY, October 8. 
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=> It is requested that notice of any alteration 
in the Calendar be sent to the Publisher not 
later than Thursday Afternoon. 


Bermondsey, Fort-road, Upper Grange-road, 11 a.m. 
and 7 p.M., Rev. Harotp Rytert, 

Blackfriars RG and Stamford-street Chapel, 
11 a.M. and 7 p.m., Rey. FrrDERIC ALLEN, 
Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 

11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Mr. HERBERT Kix, 

Croydon, Free Christian Church , Wellesley-rd., West 
Croydon,114.M.and7p.M., Rev. J. Pack Hopps, 

Deptford, Alliance Hall, Albury-street, 6.30 P.M., 
Rev. A. J. Marcuant. No Morning Service. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting-hill-gate, 11 a.m. 
and 7 p.m., Rev. IF. K. Freeston. Harvest 
Thanksgiving. 315 p.m., Children’s Service, 

Forezt-gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 
11 a.M. and 6 30 p.m., Rev. H. Woops Perris. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham-place, 
11 a.M. and 7 P.M., Rev. R. H. U. Bioor. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 a.m. and 
7 e.M., Rev. Brooke HerrorD, DD., ard the 
Rev. E. Daryn. 

Highgate Hill, Unitarian Christian Church, 1] a.m. 
and 7 p.M., Rev. enix Taytor. 

[slington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 a.m. and 
7 pM, Rev. G. Dawes Hicks, M.A., Ph.D. 
Harvest Festival. 

Kentish Town, Free Christian Church, Clarence- 
road, 11 a.M.and 7 p.m., Rev. A. FarQquHaRson. 
Morning, ‘‘ The Real Hero.” Evening, “ Right 
Uses of the Bible.” 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 a.m. and 7 p.m, Rey. J. BE. 
STRONGE. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High-street, 
11 a.M. and 7 Pp.m,, Rey. W. C. Pope. 

Little Portland-street Chapel, near Oxford-circus, 
11 a.m., Rev. Srorrorp A. Brooks, M.A., LL.D 
and 7 p.m., Rev. F. H. Jones. 

Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal Green, 
Harvest Thanksgiving, 3.15 p.m, Mr. Ion 
PRITCHARD, and 7 p.M., Rev. V. D. Davis, B A. 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 a.m and 6.30 P.M., 
Rev. G. CarTER, 

Plumstead,Common-road Unitarian Church,114.m. 
and 6.30 P.m., Rev. L. JENKINS JONES, 

Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15 a.m. 
and 7 p.M., and 3 p.m, Service for Children, 
Rav. S. FaRRINGTON, 

Stepney-Green, College Chapel, 11 a.m., Mr. Luck 
ina TaVENER, “Jonathan: Loveand Sacrifice,” 
and 7 p.M., Mr. T, Exxiot, “ Panting for God.” 

Stoke Newington, The Green, li 46 A.M, and 
7 p.M., Rev. W. Woopvina, B.A. 

Stratford, West Ham-lane Unitarian Church, llam, 
Mr. .. Euiot, and 6.30 p.m, Mr. L. TAVENER, 
Harvest Iestival. 

Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church, East-hill, 
11 a.m. and 7 p.M., Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A. 

Wood Green, Unity Hall, 11 aM. and 7 P.Mm., Rev. 
Dr. McomMMERY. 


eo —__ 
PROVINCIAL. 


Batu, Trim-street Chapel, 11 a.m. and 6.30 p.m. 
Rev, F. W. Stan ey. 

BeprorD, Library (side room), 11.15 a.m, Rev; 
Row.anpD HILL, 

BrrMINGHAM, Church of the Messiah, 11 am. and 
6.30 p.m, Rev. J. J. Wriaurt. 

BcuackPooL, Banks-street, North Shore, 10.45 a.m. 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. W. Binns, 

Buackpoot, Unitarian Lay Church, Masonic Hall, 

. Waterloo-road, South Shore, 6.30 P.M. 

Bootie, Free Church, Stanley-road, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 p.M., Rev. H. W. Hawkes, 

BourNEMovtH, Unitarian Church, West-hill-road, 
11 A.M. and 7 p.M., Rev. C. C. Cor. 

Briauton, Christ Church(Free Christian), New-road, 
North-street, 11 a.m.and7P.M., Rev. A. Hoop. 

Boxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 a.m. and 
7 e.M., Rev. GuoraE STREET, 

CANTERBURY, Blackfriars, 11 A.M. 

DzaL and Water Free Christian Church, High- 
st., 11 4.M. and 6.30 p.m., Rev. FRancIs Woop. 

Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11] a.m. 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. S. Burrows. 

EasTBourne, Lismore-road, Terminus-road, 11 A.M, 
and 6.30 P.m., Rev. G. Sr. Ciarr. 

GuILpFoRD, Ward-street Church, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 p.m, Mr. E. S. Lane BuckbLanp. 

Horsuam, Free Christian Church Worthing-road, 
11 a.M. and 6,30 p.m. 

Leeps, Mill Hill, 10.45 a.m. and 6.30 p.m., Rev. C. 
Hararovr, M.A, 

LiscarD, Memorial Church, Manor-road, 11 A.M, 
and 6.30 p.m., Rey, J. M. Luoyp THOMAS, 
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LiveReoon, Hope-streep Church, 11 a.M., Rev. 
R. A. Armstronc, and 6.30 p.mM., Rev. A. 
COBDEN SMITH. 

Liverpoon, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 A.M. 
and 6.30 p.m., Rey. W. J. Juee. Harvest Ser- 
vices. 

LrveRPooL, Uilet-road, Sefton Park, 11 aM. and 
6.30 p.m., Rev. Dr. Kirin. Evening, “The 
Search after Knowledge by Poor Men.” 

MancuesTeR, Sale, 11 a.m. and 6.30 P.M, Rev. 
J. FORREST, 

Mancuester, Strangeways, 10.30 a.m. and 6.30. P.M. 
Maraate, Forester’s Hall (Side Entrance), Union- 
crescent, 11 a.M., Mr. Epwarp ©, SaPHIN. 
OxrorD, Manchester College, 11.80 a.m., Rev, 

Dr. DRUMMOND, 

PortsMourTH, General Baptist Chapel St, Thomas- 
street, 6.45 p.m., Mr. THomas BonD, 

Portsmours, High-street Chapel, 11 a.m and 
6.45 p.m., Mr. @ Cosens PRIOR. 

Ramsaats, Assembly Rooms, High-street, 6.30 P.M., 
Mr. Epwarp C, SaPHin. 

Raapinea, Unitarian Free Church, London-road, 
11.15 a.m.and 6.30 p.M.,Rev. E. A. Voysxy, B.A. 

ScarBorouaH, Westborough, 10.45 a.m. and 7 P.M., 
Rev. E. L. H. THomas, B.A. 

Souruport, Portland-street Church, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 p.mM., Rev. C. H. WELLBELOVED. 

Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 4.M. 
and 6.30 p.m,. Rev. A. E. O'Connor. 

Tunsrwwar WELLS, Mechanics’ Institute, Dudley- 
road, 11-a.m, and 6.30 P.M. 

Yorx,St. Saviourgate Chapel, 11 a.m. and 6,30 P.M, 
Rev. H, Rawutnas, of London. 

ns 


Care Town, Free Protestant Unitarian Church 
Hout-street, 6.30 p.m., Rev. R. BaLMrortH 


N 


ANSFORD-STREET CHURCH and 
MISSION, BETANAL GREEN. 


“HARVEST THANKSGIVING, Oct. 8. 


3.15 p.M., Mr. Ion PRITCHARD. , 
7 p.m, Rev. V. D. Davis, B.A. 


Neve RELIGION SOCIETY, 
4 STEINWAY HALL, PORTMAN-SQUARE, 
S.W.—Oct. 8th, at 11.15, Dr. WASHINGTON 
SULLIVAN, “The Three Stages of Western 
Religion: 2. The Protestant.” 


ULPIT SUPPLY. — The Rev. W. 
STODDART, B.A., is at LIBERTY to take 
occasional Sunday duty.—380, West Bank, Stamford- 
hill, London, N, 


D. 
DAYIS, Fairfield High School, Liverpool. 


TEWBURY PRESBYTERIAN 

CHAPEL.—PULPIT VACANT.—Letters 

of application, address T. Scorr, Lonsdale, New- 
bury. 


ARTON-STREET CHAPEL, 
GLOUCESTER. 


BICENTENARY FUND, 


A BAZAAR will be held on NOVEMBER 22nd 
and 25rd to provide a Fund for the extinction of 
the debt. The debt was incurred in 1893 by the 
Renovation of the Chapel, a new Heating Appa- 
ratus, Gas Fittings, &c., the cost being £760. The 
congregation, with the assistance of friends, raised 
£380, leaving a balance of £380, upon which interest 
amounting to nearly £100 has since been paid by 
the congregation. It is earnestly desired that the 
debt may be extinguished before the close of the 
year. The interest shown in the Bicentenary 
Commemoration in April last enc»urages the con- 
gregation to appeal to their friends for help, 

Contributions of Money and Goods will be thank- 
fully received by 

Mrs, C.W. WASHBOURNE, Annandale, Weston- 

road ; 

Mrs. WALTER LLOYD, The Hollies, Brook st. ; 

Mr. JAMES WAREING, 138, Westgate street ; 

ALEX. DUNN, St. Michael’s-square. 

Rev. WALTER LLOYD, Minister, 

Contributions already received or promised :— 


Sash Gs 
Members of the Congregation ... eon LL Ol.0.0 
Frederick Nettlefold, Esq. 10 0 0 


V J ANTED, re-engagement as LADY- 
COMPANION, many years’ experience, 
and exeellent references.—J., INQUIRER Office, 


Schools, ete. 


—_——~— 


IGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
SOUTH MARINE TERRACE, 
ABERYSTWITH. 


Mrs. MARLES THOMAS. 

Pupils most successfully prepared for Public 
Examinations. Scholarships have been obtained 
at the University Colleges. Special attention paid 
to. the physical side of education, Gymnasium. 
Swedish drill. 


PRINCIPAL an 


ISS LOUISA DREWRY’S LEC- 
TURES, Readiags and Lessons in English 
Language and Literature, and Kindred Subjects, 
will BEGIN again, at her own house and elsewhere, 
early in October. 
Miss Drewry conducts a Home Students’ Literary 
Reading Society, 143, King Henry’s-road, London, 
N.W. 


~CHOOL ror GIRLS ann LITTLE 
BOYS.—CONAMUR, SANDGATE, KENT, 


PrIncipats :—Miss JARVIS and Miss CLARA 
BERRY. 


God House, close to the sea ; south aspect. 


Reference kindly permitted to T. Grosvenor LEE, 


Esq., Clent, near Stourbridge ; 
Esq., The Pike, Bolton, &¢, 


ie 
PRINCIPAL : 


Mrs. W. CARRINGTON WHITELEGGE, 
Excellent individual TUITION and Home Care 
for the daughters of cultivated parents who would 
appreciate unusual advantages for Music and 
Languages. 
NEXT TERM begins September 26th. 


Joun Heywoop, 


WARREN, KNUTSFORD. 


Essex Hall Year Book for 1900. 


—— 


It is urgently requested that the forms for in- 
formation for the above which have been sent out 
may be returned not later than OCTOBER 13th, 
1899, to the Editor of the “ Essex Hall Year Book,” 
Essex-street, Strand, London, W.C. 


ESTABLISHED 1851, 
B IRKBECK B ANK 


SourHampron Boripinas, CHancery Lang, Lonpon. 
TWO AND A-HALF PER CENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand, 


TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS. 


of minimum monthly balance, when not drawn 
below £100. 


“STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES pur! 


chased and sold, 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 
Tor the encouragement of Thrift, the Bank re- 
ceives small sums on deposit, and allows Interest 
Monthly on each completed £1. 


IRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY, 
HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR 
TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH. 


IRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY 
HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 
FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH. 


The BIRKBECK ALMANAC, Post free on 
application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


FREDK. LONG & SON, 


AUCTIONEERS, SURVEYORS, HOUSE & LAND AGENTS 
4, Adelaide Place, London Bridge, E.C. 


Rents Collected, and the entire management of 
Property in any part of London or Suburbs under- 
taken. Valuations for Probate, &c, 


TALIAN LAKES, ITALY.— Three 
more Members required to complete Select 


Party leaving London on October 19th.—Mme. 
‘ALBITES, 76, Beauford-road, Birmingham. 


free, 


Board and Resivence, 


—_—~>——- 


FEW young people received in 

PLEASANT HOME near Victoria. Terms 
moderate.—Mrs, Ropert TurNER, 94, Grosvevor- 
road, S.W. 
B ARD and RESIDENCE, South of 

England. Healthy neighbourhood. Home 
comforts, Seven miles from Brighton, near South 
Downs. Station Hassocks (on main line L.B.S.C,).— 
Miss Row.anp, Gothic House, Hurstpierpoint. 


OARDING HOUSE.—THE FELU, 

TROUTBECK, WINDERMERE, is situated 

550 feet above sea level, and about 24 miles from 

the station at Windermere. Every home comfoit. 
Moderate terms, 


OURNEMOUTH. — Elvaston, West 
Cliff, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT, 
Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the High- 
cliffe Hotel. 50 rooms. Full-sized billiard table, 
Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff Promenade, 
Due south. Near Unitarian Church.—Mr. and 
Mrs. Pocock. 


OURNEMOU'TH.—Most comfortable 
private BOARDING-HOUSE ; close to sea ; 
sheltered among the Pines ; south aspect. Billiard- 
room (full-sized table). Terms moderate.—Address, 
Miss CHaLpxcort, Stirling House, Manor-road, 


BEIGHTON.- Superior BOARDING 
ESTABLISHMENT, near sea and lawns ; 
large pleasant rooms; bath and smoke rooms. 
Terms moderate.—Miss SILLirant, 11, Rochester- 
gardens, Hove, 


N TSS MARSDEN would receive two 
or three BOARDERS for winter months. 
Warth bracing climate. — St. Pair, Manche. 


T. LEONARDS.—“ Crantock,” 59, 
Warrior-square. First-class BOARD and 
RESIDENCE, newly furnished and redecorated, 
Sea View, excellent cuisine, billiard room, sanitary 
certificate.—Mr, and Mrs. Sipnry P. Porrer. 


WEST CENTRAL HOTEL 


Proprietor, : 


FREDERIC SMITH.. 


This first-class Hotel, conducted on strictly Tempe 1 
ance principles, is commended by the Rey. C. Aked, 
Liverpool ; Key. Rowland Hill, Bedford ; Rev. G. Vance 
Smith, D.D., Bowden, Cheshire; Rev. J. C. Street, 
Birmingham ; Rev. Charles A, Berry, D.D., Wolver- 
hampton; Rey. Charles Garrett, Liverpool ; Rev. Canon 
Howell, Wrexham; Rev. A. B. Grosart, LL.D., Black- 
burn; Dr. Norman Kerr, London, &c. Central, Quiet, 
Exceptionally Clean, Moderate in Charges. Spacious 
‘Coffee Rooms, Visitors’ Drawing Rooms, Baths, &c, 
Breakfast or Tea, 1s. 8d. to 2s. Rooms, 1s. 6d. to 28. 6d. 
Service, 9d, Printed Tariff on Application, 


75, 77, 79, 97, 99, 101, 103, 105, 
SOUTHAMPTON ROW, RUSSELL SQ., LONDON. 


] Q™#CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY 
ADELAIDE-PLACE, LONDON BRIDGE, 
E.C. : 
Interest on Loans reduced to Four-and-a-half 
per Cent. 


Dirrcrors. 
Chairman — Sir H. W.. Lawrence, Bart., 21, 
Mincing-lane, E.C. E 
Deputy-Chairman—Mark H, Jupax, A.R.1LB.A., 
7, Pall Mall, S.W. 


F.H. A. Harnoastiz, F.S.1.,5, Old Queen-st., S.W, ee 


Miss Orme, 118, Upper Tulse-hill, 8.W. 
SrerHEn SEAWARD TAYLER, 151, Brixton-road, 8. W., 
and Mrs. Hanry Rutt, 1, Randolph-gardens, N.W. 


PREFERENCE SHARES £10, Interest 44 per 
cent. DEPOSITS received at 3, 34, and 4 per cent., 
witbdrawable at short notice. 

LIBERAL © ADVANCES promptly made, 
Monthly repayment, including principal, premium, 
and interest for each £100 advanced—21 yeare, 
13s, 6d.; 18 years, 14s, 9d.; 15 years, 16s. 1d. ; 
10 years, £1 1s, 8d.. Survey Fee to £500, half-a- 
guinea, 

Special facilities given to persons desiring to pur- 
chase houses for their own occupation. Prospectus 


FREDERICK. LONG, Manager.’ 
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laston School, Cheshire 


(BARKER FOUNDATION), 


_ TO BE OPENED SEPTEMBER, 1900. 


GOVERNORS. 


Rev. R.A. ARMSTRONG, B.A. 
-R, D. DARBISHIRE. 

Rev. H. E, DOWSON, B.A. 
Rev. W. H. DRUMMOND, B.A. 


REv. HENRY GOW, B.A. G. H. LEIGH, 


H.-P. GREG, M.A. 

“Rev. P. M. HIGGINSON, M.A, 
RICHARD D. HOLT, 

C. S. JONES, M.A. 


Rev. J. E. ODGERS, M.A, 
HARRY RAWSON, J.P. 
RUSSELL SCOTT. 

Rey. 8S. A. STEINTHAL. 

A. H. WORTHINGTON, B.A, 


Head Master—GUY LEWIS, M.A., late Scholar of Pembroke College, Oxford. 
Clerk—Epwin W. Marsuaty, 38, Barton Arcade, Manchester, 


FVVVV VVC? VOGT FCCC VIVE CCCCVC OCCT OC 


WILLASTON SCHOOL is now in cowrse of erection. It is 
situated on the Grove Hstate, formerly the property of the late 
Philip Barker, Esquire, Founder of the School, consisting of 21 
acres of park-like Jand, about one mile from Nantwich Station. 
It is quite in the country, while its nearness to Crewe Station (34 
miles) renders it readily accessible from every part of England. 

The situation is healthy, with a good water supply. 

- The drainage is being most carefully attended to under the 
direction of a qualified Sanitary Engineer and the North Eastern 
Sanitary Association, 

The sub-soil upon which the School stands is gravel_and sand. 


THE BUILDINGS will be quadrangular, enclosing a Court, and 


‘will comprise :— 


_ I,—THE SCHOOL-HOUSK, including the Head Master’s house, 
four class rooms, a dining ball, three dormitories (for 
twenty, ten, and ten boys respectively), a library, and 
reading room, and studies for the senior boys. 

II.—Coveréd playground, workshop, gymnasium, and cycle 

house. : 

11I.—A Sanatorium for infeetious cases detached from the 
buildings, and on the opposite side of the road. The 
sick rocm in the Sehool will be clear away from the 
dormitories, and adjoin the head master’s house. 

Dormitory accommodation will be provided, in the first 
instance, for 40 boys. In other respects the buildings 
will be sufficient for 60 or more, and by utilising addi- 
tional dormitory space, which at first will not be called 
into requisition, ample room can be provided for the 
larger number. For increase beyond the number of 60 


a second house will be built in a separate portion of the 


grounds. The dormitories are without cabicles. 
The School is planned on the system of residence in separate 
houses, and will not, therefore, be in any sense a hostel. 
There will be good ericket and football fields, and fives courts. 


Willaston School will provide a sound liberal education on 
public school lines. Provision will be made for teaching : — 
Religious Knowledge. 
Classies. 
Modern Languages. 
' History and Geography. 
English Language and Literature. 
Mathematies. 
Natural Science. 

To the treatment of the first-named subject great 
importance will be assigned. The boys will be in- 
structed in the history of the growth of religious 
and rational theological thought and opinionin England, 
and generally in religious subjects, and will be en- 
couraged in sobriety, intelligence, earnestness, and 
piety, and in modes and by teachers free from the obli- 
gations of prescribed creeds or tests of religious belief. 


Careful and individual attention will be given to the physical 
training and development of the boys. } 
The School will be divided into :— 

J.—A CLassicaAL StpE.—The subjects will be Religious 
Knowledge, English Language and Literature, History, 
Geography, Latin, Greek, French, German, and Mathe- 
matics. Boys will be prepared for the Universities and 

~ a Professional career, 


: 


the fees will only be ONE-HALF THE FULL FEES. 
Exhibitions are available in the case of a boy whose parent or 


Il.—A MoprErN SipE.—The subjects will be Religious Know- 
ledge, English Language and Literature, History, Geo- 
graphy, Latin, German, French, Mathematics, Physical 
Science. Boys will be prepared for Professional or Com- 
mercial life. 

In tTHr Lowne Forms the course of instruction will be the 
same for all, and in these Elementary Science will be taught 
chiefly by object and diagram lessons, dealing with chemistry, 
physics, and ‘natural history, and illustrated in daily life by 
familiar objects. Boys who at an early age show under this 
training a taste for observation and experiment may, with advan- 
tage, pursue scientifie study on the modern side. 

Special attention will be attached to the teaching of History, 
and of Geography, Physical, Political, and Commercial. 

In the English Literature Classes the principles of literary 
criticism will be kept befere the boys. The books in the School 
Library will be selected with the utmost care, due consideration 
being given to literary worth. The pupils will be carefully ad- 
vised and helped in their reading, and an honest and systematic 
effort will be made to cultivate an appreciation of what is good, 
and-a sound literary judgment, 

There will be daily Morning Prayer, and a Religious Service 
in the School on Sunday. Special attention will be paid to the 


Religious and Moral education of the boys. 


If any parent or guardian should, ia writing, request the Head 
Master that his or her son or ward might be exempted from attend- 
ing prayers or religious services sr worship, or lessons on religious 
history or on any other religious subject, such son or ward (if not 
on the foundation) shall be exempted accordingly, without being 
deprived of. any other advantage of the School. 


FEES. 
£100 per annum (inclusive) 
or £33 6s. 8d. a term (inclusive) 
£12 12s. per term, 


For Boarders. - ~ ~ 
For Day Boys - = . 
FOUNDATIONERS. 


In accordance with the wishes of the Founder, provision will be 
made for a certain number of boys as FOUNDATIONERS, for whom 
These Founder’s 


guardian was at the time of the boy’s admission to the School, a 
minister ora member of some congregation in England statedly 
assembling for the public worship of God, and imposing no 
obligation upon any member thereof (whether minister,-member, 
or otherwise) to subscribe oc assent to any articles or article of 
religious belief or to submit to any test of religious doctrine, 
But the Governing Body in all cases to have power to decide, in 
their absolute and uncontrollable discretion, whether any parent 
or guardian was or was not a member of any such congregation 
as aforesaid ; with power also to admit the sons or wards of 
persons who might be personally in full sympathy with, although 
they respectively might net actually be members for the time 
being of any such congregation as aforesaid. 


Further particulars may be obtained from :— 
Guy Lewis (Head Master), New College, Eastbourne, 


A. H. WoRTHINGTON (Secretary), 1, St. James’ Square, 
Manchester. 


E. W. MarssAur (Clerk), 38, Barton Arcade, Manchester 
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RITISH & FOREIGN UNITARIAN 
ASSOCIATION. 


The FIRST MEETING of the COUNCIL for 
1899-1900 will be held'at ESSEX HALL, ESSEX 
STREET, STRAND, LONDON, on TUESDAY, 
October 24th, 1899. The Chair will be taken by 
the President, CHartes W. Jones, E:q, J.P., of 
Liverpool], at Four o’clock. 

Any NOTICES of MOTION by Members should 
reach the Office on or before Saturday, October 14. 


W. COPELAND BOWIE, Secretary. 


PROVINCIAL ASSEMBLY 


OF 
Non-Subscribing Ministers and Congregations ot 
London and the South-Eastern Counties. 
<= 


The ELEVENTH ANNUAL MEBTING will be 
held at the UNITARIAN CHRISTIAN CHURCH 
WANDSWORTH (corner of Elmsleigh-road, East- 
hill), on TUESDAY, October 10th. Religious 
Service 11.30 aM. Preacher, the Rev. SiLas 
Farrinaton, of Richmond. The Introductory 
Service will be conducted by vhe Rev, Frank K, 
FREESTON, of Essex Church. 

COLLECTION in aid ot the funds of the 
Assembly. Luncheon at Wandsworth Town Hall 
at 1 o’clock. Business meeting at 3 P.M., GEORGE 
W, Cuirry, Esq., President, in the chair, Tea 5.30. 


PUBLIC MEETING at 7, J. F. Scuwany, Exq., . 


J.P., presiding. 

Speakers : —Rev. Brooke Herford, D.D., C. W. 
Jones, Esq., F. Lawson Dodd, Esq , LR. P., Revs. 
R. H. U. Bloor, B.A., W. Copeland Bowie, M. LS. Bs 
L. Jenkins Jones, W. G. Tarrant, BA,, and others, 

Note.—The Church is 10 minutes’ walk from 
Clapham Junction, and tramcars from Westminster 
aud the Borough pass the door every few minutes. 

Luncheon tickets (2°. 6d.) and tea tickets (1s.) to 
be obtained of Mr. Philip Green, Essex Hall, Essex- 
street, W.C., or the Hon. Secretary, 

Rey. FREDERIC ALLEN, 
5, Holland-grove, 8.W. 


SALE UNITARIAN CHAPEL. 


—@—— 
RE-BUILDING FUND. 


The Committee of the Sale Unitarian Chapel 
desire to thank.most heartily the many friends who 
have helped them to complete the Restoration of 
their Place of Worship by contributing to the 
above Fund. They regret, however, that they re- 
quire to ask further help. - The cost of re-building 
has considerably exceeded the original estimates, 
the amount spent being £2,924 103. 7d. Towards 
that sum £2,665 8». 1d, have been received, in- 
cluding £1,750 from the Insurance Company. 
Thus £915 have been snbscribed by the congrega- 
tion and friends. But £260 are still required, and 
the committee venture to make a final appeal to 
Unitarian friends to assist them to clear off the 
adverse balance. An interim balance sheet has 
been prepared, and copies will be sent to all sub- 
scribers. The long delay in its preparation has 
been caused through difficulties with the con- 
tractors, and this indeed has regrettably hindered 
the progress of the Fund. The Committee trust, 
however, that this unavoidable delay will not affect 
the response which they hope will be made to their 
appeal for final help. 

Subscriptions will be gratefully received and 
acknov.ledged by— 

ALEX. LAWSON, J.P., Chairman, 

The Grange, Ashton-on-Mersey ; 
JOHN SHAW, J.P., Hon. Secretary, 

Fern Lea, Ashton-on-Mersey ; 
JOHN BARNES, Hon, Treasurer, 

Sylvan House, Sale ; or, 
Rey. JAMES FORREST, M.A., 

titers eet cones Sale. 


A GRAND CONCERT 


on behalf of the Funds of the 
MANCHESTER DOMESTIC MISSION 
will be held in the 
MEMORIAL HALL, MANCHESTER, 
WEDNESDAY, Oct. 11th, 1899, 


Artistes :—Miss Jutiet Liebert, Soprano ; Mr. 
FowLrer Burton, Baritone; Mr. Witttam H. 
Dayas, piano; Mr, C. Rawpon Briaas, Violin. 
To commence at 730. Tickets, 53., 2a, 6d,, and 
1s each, 


NOW READY, Revised and Enlarged Edition of 


BIBLE READINGS WITH MY CHILDREN. 


By Mrs. 
In two parts. 


PHILIP CORBREN. 
Price 2s. each, or 2s. 3d. Post Free. 


“Written in a style highly attractive to children.”—The Very Rev. the Caizr Rassi, 
“ Continues to be regarded in our private families as a most welcome friend.”—Rev, G. EMANUEL, B.A. 
“The charm of style is so attractive in its simplicity ; will ensure a large and affectionate circle of 


readers.”’—The late Rev. A. L. GREEN, 


<fublished by Vea Lane and Co., Circus- place, London Wall, E. Cr 


THE “SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 


New Book by Rev. W. G. TARRANT, B.A. 


OUR FAITH 


The Temples and Churches of many Lands—-Our 
Church—The World’s Greatest Teachers— 
Jesus of Nazareth—The World’s Sacred 
Books—Our Aims and Hopes. 


“This little book is meant for young people and 
others who have had hitherto no time or opportunity 
for a careful study, as distinct from the practice, of 
religion. It seeks to present Our FairH in its 
clearest and most definite form ; and, at the same 
time, to indicate its relation to the general religious 
life of mankind, It is not, however, wholly or even 
chiefly concerned with matters of history, still less 
with dogmatic theology. The writer has tried t» 
lead the mind to earnest self-examination and 
original thought, and with this view has ventured 
here and there to use words of direct appeal to the 
reader ; but this is not done in any magisterial 
spirit, for both writer and reader are scholars in 
the great School of Life, where he is the happiest 
who helps another most.” —Preface. 


Cloth, is. net. Postage, 2d. 
————————.——_—. 


London: SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION, 
Essex Hall, Essex St., Strand, W.C. 


Manchester: H. Rawson & Co., 16, New 
Brown Street. 


Liverpool: The Booksellers’ Co., 70, Lord 


Street. 
(} HAPETL LANE CHAPEL, 
BRADFORD. 


A GRAND BAZAAR will be held in the 
CHANNING HALL, adjoining the Chapel, on 
OCTOBER 19th, 20th, and 21st, 1899, to raise 
£500 for the clearing off of the Debt on the New 
Schools, the purchase of a new Heating Apparatus, 
the Renovation of the Chapel, and other purposes. 

The total cost of the scheme will be at least 
£2,000, towards which nearly £1,500 has already 
been raised. 

The Bazaar will be opened on the three days 
respectively by Mr. CHaruEs W,. Jongs, J.P., Presi- 
dent of the British and Foreign Unitarian Assccia- 
tion; the Right Hon. Lady O'Haaan, and Sir 
James Kitson, Bart., M.P. 

Donations of Goods and Money will be gratefully 
received and acknowledged by the— 

Rey. E. Crrepia Jones, 18, Blenheim-road, 
Bradford (Minister) ; 

Byron BooturoypD, 37, Mannville-terrace, 

Bradford (Treasurer) ; 

Miss Hupson, 7, Blenheim-road, Bradford, and 
Mr. GaTHORNE HARGREAVES, 24, Spring 
Cliffe, Bradford (Secretaries). 


The following contributions have been received : 


Mr. 


£8, d. 
Already acknowledged ... mae POE Oe 10 
Mrs, Mielziner ... aa see Pie teat ae) 
Mrs. Mullineaux ... are fe pr Os Ord) 
Mr. C. H. Simonds 010 0 
Mr. E. Weeks aie 010 0 
A Yorkshire Friend 010 0 


RAWING, Painting, Design, Per- 
spective, Geometry, &c, Schools and private 
houses. Lady. Certificated. Art Master (Ken- 
sington)—Apply, A. E. R, Mr. E. D. Davies, 50, 
High-street, Sydenham, 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


———__— 
Feap. 8vo, 108 pp., cloth, 1s. net. 


THE RELIGION OF TIME and the RELIGION 
OF ETERNITY. A Study of Certain Relations 
between Medieval and Modern Thought. By 
Puitie H, WicksTEED, M.A. 

Summary or Convrents :—Minifold signs of renewed 
interext in the later Middle Ages. We are awakening from 
the misconceptions inherited from the polemics of the 
Renaissance and the Reformation, realising that the 
breach between medizeval and modern times was not so 
absolute as we supposed, ani recognising ih the weakne-s 
of the Middle Ages dangers not yet va: guished, in theit 
strength sources ef life not yet exhausted, and in both an 
unsuspected kinship wi'h the forces thit move cur own 
lives. Hence the interest and the imp ortance of a sympa- 
thetic study of the Middle Ages. The group of rel gious 
ideas selected for stuiy gathers round the conceptions of 
Eternity, Fruition, the vision of God. 


Feap. 8vo, 100 pp., cloth, 1s. net. 


BACK TO JESUS. An Appeal to Evangelical 
Christians. By RicHarp A, ARusTRONG, B.A., 
Author of “God and the Soul,” “ Faith and 
Doubt in the Century’s Poets,” &c. 

C .NTENTS :—-1, The Movement ‘‘ Back to Jesus.” 2. To 
what Jesus? 3. It mnst ba the Jesus before the Gospels. 
4, Ths wasa Highly Spiritual Je us. 5. The Fatherhood 
and the Brotherhocd were his Cardin.1 Teichings. 6. We 
mu-t then Survey those Texts which Teich the Father- 
hood. 7. What Jesus Meant by the Fatherhood. 8. Why 
the Fourth Gospel is Omitted from our Analysis. 9, The 
Fatherhood in Matthew. 10. Prominence of the Father- 
hood in M .tthew, 11. The Fatherhood in Mark 12 The 
Fatherhood in Luke, 13, The Fatherhood in the Three 
Gospels. 14. Predominance? of the Fatherhood. 15. What 
are the Conditions of Acceptance with the Father, 15, 
Full Meaning of the Fatherhood. 17. The P. rsuasivenes3 
of Jesus. 18. What then is our Position? 19. Do we Want 
more than the Fatherhood? 20. Results of Fa lure to 
Grasp the Fatherhood. 21, Absence of Certain Doctrines 
from the Teiching of Jesus. 22. What has Given these 
Doctrin:s their Hold? 23. Are these Doctrines Essential ? 
24. The Religion of the Fatherhood is Wsseutial Chris- 
tianity. 25. Those who Hold it should not be Spiritually 
Divided. 26. This is True Loyalty to Jesus. “7, And so 
we R st in the Ult mate Christianity. 


273 pp., 8vo, cloth, 63. net. 


I E GREAT AFFIRMATIONS of RELIGION, 
An Introduction to Real Religion, not for 
Beginners, but for BeginnersAgain, By THomas 
R, SLICER, 

ConTENTS :—1. The Nature ani Uses of Religion. 2. The 
Natural Uses of Religion. 3. The Affirmation of God—I, 
4, The Affirmation of Gud—tiI, 5. Ths Affirmati n Con- 
cerning Man, 6. The Affirmation of the Dignity of Muman 
Nature. 7. The Affirmation of God and Man : Personal 
Reiigion. §S. The Affirmation Concermin3 Prayer. 9. The 
Affirmation Concerning Jesus Christ—I. 10. The Affirma- 
tion Concerning Jesus Christ—II, 11. The Affirmation 
Concerning the Chureh, 12. The T:ue Imitation of Christ. 
13. The Perpetual Incirnation. 14. The Growth of a Soul, 
15. Grace and 'I'ruth. 16 Tue Eternal Life. 


London: Partie GREEN, 5, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 


THE MILL HILL PULPIT. 


A Monthly Sermon by the Rev. CHARLES 
HARGROVE, M.A., Leeds. 

Price 1d., post free 14d. Manual Subscription, 
1 copy, 1s. 6d, post. free ; 2 copies, 2s, 61, do, 

Vol. 8, No. 1. October :—‘‘ God’s Way of Sal- 
vation —through Christ” (a Sermon on the Marked 
Testament), 

Apply, Essex Hall ; or Mr. Cuas. Stamp, 82, 
Rayenswood-terrace, Leeds. 


THE ETHICAL WORLD. 


Epirep sy DR. STANTON COIT and 
J. A, HOBSON, MLA 


Articles on Important Svcial Questions, Education 
&c, from a purely ethical standpoint 
Children’s Page. 


TworpEncke WEEKLY, 
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Wirn bitter humiliation we record the 
fact, now undeniable, that war has begun, 
and must be carried through to its inevit- 
able end. The immediate aggressors are 
the Boers, whether driven to such a course 
by despair or obstinate blindness ; but 
that does not settle the question of the 
right and wrong of this whole lamentable 
business, and when Lord Rosebery appeals 
to the people of this country to close up 
, their ranks in face of such an attack upon 

the Empire, we confess that the words 
sound tous as hollow mockery. Our deepest 
sympathy is now with our brethren in 
South Africa, both Dutch and British, 
who are directly involved in the tragedy of 
this conflict—needless, asit has appeared to 
us, and therefore iniquitous. 


NOTES 


We are requested to ask any of our 
readers who happen to. possess cards for 
reserved seats at Little Portland-street 
Chapel, and who no longer require them, 
to return the cards to Mr. Bowie at Hssex 
Hall. There is a large demand for cards 
from people in different parts of London 
who desire to hear Mr, Stopford Brooke, 
and it is impossible to provide accom- 
modation for them unless some of the 
cards at present issued are returned. 


Tue forthcoming autumnal meeting of 
the London District Unitarian Society on 
Tuesday, the 24th inst., to which allusion 
was made in last- week’s ‘ Provincial 
Letter,” promises to be of special interest. 
Sir John Brunner will preside, and Mr. 
Charles W. Jones, President of the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Associa- 
tion, will deliver an address on ‘‘ The Posi- 
tion and Prospects of Unitarianism at the 


Dr. Brooke Her- 
The meet- 
ing is fixed for the evening following the 
Council, so that a number of country 
friends are expected as well as Londoners. 


Close of the Century.” 
ford is to open the discussion. 


At a meeting of the Christian Confer- 
ence held on Monday in St. Martin’s Town 
Hall, Charing Cross, the translation of a 
paper by Professor A. Sabatier on the 
“« Necessary Renewal of Ancient Dogmatic 
Formulas” was read. The Professor was 
present, and subsequently himself ad- 
dressed the meeting in French. The 
tenor of his paper may be gathered from 
the following significant paragraphs of a 
printed synopsis which was distributed 
at the meeting :— 


It is not possible that a policy of eccle- 
siastical re-action and disciplinary repres- 
sion should restore to the Christian con- 
science its internal unity, nor, consequently, 
its security and its joy. The evil is of an 
intellectual nature ; the intellectual cause 
which produces it alone can heal it. 

The historical method is the reigning 
force in our day in all the sciences, and also 
in thedlogy. The critical history of the 
Bible, the historical method of interpreta- 
tion, and the history of dogma have taken 
an extraordinary impulse, and have exerted 
a decisive action upon the _ traditional 
theology. 

So far as regards holy Scripture, the trans- 
formation of the ancient opinions on inspi- 
ration and on the canon has had a happy 
effect on the Christian. life by delivering it 
from the intolerable yoke of literalism, and 
by disposing the soul to be more attentive, 
and attach itself more closely, to the spirit. 
Instead of being a code or a manual of super- 
natural doctrines, the Bible becomes a 
collection of books which have life and in- 
dividuality, of irrefragable historical docu- 
ments concerning the work of redemption 
and edueation which God is carrying on in 
the world by His Spirit. The Bible is no 
no longer the actual revelation of God, but 
it remains as a collection of the most pre- 
cious records of that revelation. 

In this school of critical and practical 
theology, piety necessarily gains in spiritu- 
ality and in morality, since it is obliged 
to renounce all identification of Chris- 
tianity with any of the expressions which 
men have given it, that is, to renounce 
all idolatry. It is thrown back on its true 
principle, which is the personal experience 
of the truth, the actual and inward witness 


of the Holy Spirit, which is for the Christian 


the source of all certainty and of all peace. 
Christians of different denominations, 
when they have come to realise that the 
value of dogmatic forms is relative, not 
essential, will find the barriers which sepa- 
rated them lowered. They will not con- 
demn their brothers in the name of an eccle- 
siastical formula. Fraternal intercourse 
will be easier; there will be more feeling of 
solidarity. The universal family of the 
Father will be nearer to its realisation. 


At the conclusion of Professor Sabatier’s 
paper, Mrs, Humphry Ward read a paper 


on “ Faith and Opinioee ” which we had 
hoped to publish in full this week, 
We regret to be obliged to hold it over 
until next week, when we shall also add 
some further notes on what was a deeply 
interesting conference. 

WE are glad to be able to announce that 
a minister has been appointed to take 
charge of the new Unitarian movement at 
Auckland, New Zealand. The Rev. 
William Jellie, B.A., at present minister 
at Ipswich, and formerly minister at 
Stamford-street, London, has accepted the 
invitation of the Committee of the British 
and Foreign Unitarian Association to go 
out to Auckland. Mr. Jellie is one of our 
earnest and able young ministers, and we 
wish him all possible success in his pioneer 
work in the great colony of New Zealand. 
Mr. Jellie will leave England at the end 
of this year, or early in January, 1900. 
He will carry with him the good wishes 
of his many friends in London, Ipswich, 
and elsewhere. 


Tue Rev. Edward Sharp, whose appoint- 
ment as minister at Devonport is an- 
nounced in our “ News fromthe Churches,” 
was educated at the London College 
of Divinity. He was curate at St. 
Mark’s, Plumstead, and afterwards at 
St. Mary’s, Whitechapel. He resigned a 
few months ago, owing to his having be- 
come a Unitarian. He enters the 
Unitarian ministry with high testimonials 
as to his character and ability from clergy- 
men and others with whom he lived and 
worked while in the Church of England. 

Rererrine to Professor Max Miller’s 
recent letter to Mr. Mozoomdar, The 
World and the New Dispensation, of Sept. 
17, writes :—‘‘ The best minds amongst us 
ought to take up the discussion of this 
subject with earnestness and sympathy. 
The wide impression which the Professor’s 
long letter has caused among all com- 
munities ought to awaken our thoughts 
and sense of duty on the important matter 
which he so ably sets forth. The Theistic 
Church of India is not likely to change 
its name and fundamental principles of 
love to God and to man. But that church 
believes and will always believe that its 
principles and the principles of spiritual 
religion as laid down by Jesus Christ him- 
self are one and the same.” In the same 
number we are glad to see a reprint of our 
recent article, ‘“ ‘Beside Still Waters.” 


In opening the Church Congress on 
Tuesday, the Bishop of London delivered 
an impressive address, in which he set 
forth a high ideal of the Church of Eneg- 
land. It was a Church, he said, rooted 
in the minds and hearts of the English 


people. 
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From that home it can go forth couvage- 
ously and face the world as it is, believing 
that God’s revelation of Himself, once made 
in the person of Christ Jesus, is being con- 
tinually explained to man by that progres- 
sive revelation of God’s purpose which is 
continually being made by the Divine 
government of the world. Steadfast in its 
hold on the faith and on the sacraments by 
its unbroken link with the past, it exists 
for the maintenance of God’s truth and its 
application to the needs of man—not for the 
purpose of upholding its own power. A 
Church fitted for free men, training them 
in knowledge and in reverence alike ; disen- 
tangling the spirit from the form, because 
of its close contact with sons who love their 
mother and frankly speak out their minds ; 
not wandering among formule, however 
beautiful, which have lost their meaning ; 
finding room increasingly for every form of 
devotional life, but training its graces into 
close connection with men’s endeavours and 
aspirations ; having no objects of its own 
which it cannot explain and make manifest 
as being for the highest good of all ; afraid 
of nothing, receptive of new impulses ; 
quick, watchful, alert ; proving all things, 
and ever ready to give a reason for its 
principles and for their application; ex- 
horting, persuading, convincing ; so rooted 
in the past that it is strong in the present, 
and evermore hopeful of the future. For 
the great work of the Church of Christ is to 
mould the future, and so hasten the coming 
of the kingdom. Its eyes are turned to the 
past for instruction and warning, not for 
imitation. Steadfast in the faith, built up 
on the foundation which its Master laid, 
it can speak the truth in love, using such 
words and methods as men can best under- 


stand; so penetrated by the importance of. 


its message that it can speak it in mani- 
fold ways, to men of varying tempers and 
knowledge and feelings, but striving to 
speak it in such a way that the method 
of its teaching ever elevates and invigor- 
ates the taught. 


Dr. Farrsparrn, in the address which 
he delivered at the opening of the John 
Ryland’s Library at Manchester on Friday 
week, concluded with the following elo- 
quent sentences :— 


“This library may be described as 
a personal library, while the other great 
libraries of Europe may be termed im- 
personal, Of these the most ancient is the 
Vatican. No man made it. It is the 
creation of time, place, opportunities, all 
in their degree unrivalled. The wonder 
is, not that it is so great, but rather 
that it is not infinitely greater. The Roman 
Empire, as well as the Roman Church, is 
here. The ancient and the modern 
world are joined by the medizval school- 
men, the scribe and scholar of the 
Renaissance. We feel, then, this library 
enters into the life of the community, and 
is intended to accomplish for the life of 
that community, a new and a noble and 
a permanent thing. It seeks to benefit 
the sons of toil, for it ever has been the 
case that the men who have seen visions 
and dreamed dreams have not been the 
men of leisure, the moneyed, the retired, 
the class who could, as it were, command 
all time as their own; the men who have 
dreamed great things have been men lke 
the herdsman of Tekoa, who lead the great 
army of literary prophets or that tent- 
maker who leads the great army of literary 
Apostles. They have been more like 
Socrates, the sculptor; Epictetus, the 
slave ; Augustine the teacher of rhetoric. 
They have been men like Piers the Plough- 
man, whose vision almost inaugurated the 
reign and the course of English literature. 
They haye been men like Shakespeare, 


the English yeoman; John Milton, the 
son of a London scrivener; or Robert 
Burns, the northern farmer; or Walter 
Scott, a lawyer’s son; or John Keats, an 
apothecary. Here, amid toil, great ideas 
may be born. Idealism is the heritage of 
those who labour, it is the heritage that 
redeems them from that which seems to 
soil and begrime. WEalth is great when 
the men that make it are animated by a 
great purpose, inspired by holy and con- 
suming passions. Fear not to cultivate 
in your midst a large and generous ideal- 
ism. Your factories and your exchange 
will keep you practical enough. Then 
your city will stand proudly alongside 
the great merchant cities of the world. 
She will bear a name which will make her 
as honoured in letters, in art, in achieve- 
ments we call culture and refinement, as 
in those that adorn the secular life. And 
when one asks ‘ Whence came this home ?’ 
let the answer go back ‘It was made by 
a son of Manchester, a merchant who 
loved her, who loved letters, who loved, 
above all, religion, and who had no greater 
heritage to leave, out of the wealth he had 
amassed, than to create this centre of light 
and home for learning.” 

Messrs. Cassetn anp Co. have issued 
the first number of a new illustrated 
penny magazine for Sunday reading, with 
the title Sunday Chimes. It seems to be 
filled with pleasant, wholesome reading, 
and starts with admirable resolutions to 
give its readers a good time, but never to 
be goody-goody. Practical Christianity, 
practical gcodness, is its motto, After a 
brief introduction, the first article is on 
“Hymn Writing and Hymn Writers,” 
giving a short account, with portraits and 
facsimiles of writing, of the Rev. S. 
Baring-Gould, author of “Onward, Chris- 
tian Soldiers,’ and Mr. Thomas Horn- 
blower Gill. Of Mr. Gill the writer says: 
“The fine Puritan spirit of the man 
is in itself an inspiration. He tells, for 
instance, how one Sunday in 1868 he came 
to write his grandest hymn, “ We come 
unto our fathers’ God.” One of Mr. Gill’s 
most precious heirlooms is a staff bearing 
the date 1692, which belonged to a Puri- 
tan ancestor. It was while handling this 
staff that he became filled with the thought 
which forthwith took shape in the hymn 
—with a lively sense of fellowship with 
his fathers in their inspirations and endea- 
vours, their sorrgws, and their joys. 

“ Their joy unto their Lord we bring, 

Their song to us descendeth ; 
The Spirit who in them did sing 
To us His music lendeth.” 


In an article on “ Philanthropy ine 


Birmingham,’ in this month’s Zemple 
Magazine, the following reference to the 
Hurst-street Domestic Mission in Bir- 
mingham occurs :— 


A moveinent which is meeting with 
great success is that conducted by the 
Court and Alley Open Air Concert Associa- 
tion. This movement originated in Liver- 
pool; here its popularity is already 
immense. There is an average attendance 
of 4,000 people at those festivals in slum- 
land, and well-known musicians willingly 
lend their aid. Curiously enough, the 
denizens of the courts are sincerely appre- 
ciative, although the comic element is not 
introduced. The Lady Mayoress has en- 
couraged this splendid work by attending 
one of the concerts. Located in the People’s 
Hall, Hurst-street, which is the home of the 
Concerts Association, there are also the 


Crippled Children’s Union, the Military 


Veterans’ Movement, the Police-Aided 
Association for Clothing Destitute Children, 
to say nothing of the important Domestic 
Mission itself. The leading spirit of all 
these is Mr. W. J. Clarke, who probably 
knows as much of Darkest Birmingham as 
any man in the town. 


Tue October number of the Mill Hill 
Pulpit begins a new volume, the eighth, of 
the monthly issue of sermons by the Rev. 
Charles Hargrove. The sermons are 
issued at a 1d., or 13d. by post, and may 
be had from Mr. Charles Stainer, 82, 
Ravenswood-terrace, Hyde-park, Leeds. 
The new number contains a sermon on 


“God’s Way of Salvation through Christ,” — 


suggested by the recently published 
“Marked Testament,” in which passages 
usually regarded as the stronghold of 
evangelical doctrine are marked, but not 
those great words of Jesus which point to 
the true meaning of salvation in a faith- 
ful life. 


Tae Preacher’s Plan for the current 
quarter of the Northumberland and Dur- 
ham Unitarian Christian Association gives 
the following answer to the question, 
“Why go to Church ?” 


The object of all church-going is the same 
-the deepening of the religious life. 
Thanksgiving, aspiration, meditation, ex- 
hortation, prayer, have this as their ulti- 
mate aim—alone or in company with others 
the soul will be strengthened by their 
means; but public worship is especially 
valuable, because, in addition to the en- 
thusiasm which the presence of numbers 
whose hearts are in unison imparts, there is 
the balancing and sobering effect of contact 
with varied religious experiences and the 
inspiration which flows from the presence of 
those whose spiritual life is deeper than our 
own. The instinct which bids us draw 
together in all affairs of our social life, does 
not mislead when we come to deal with the 
life of the soul. Most ofus are but spiritual 
weaklings, and: if we are wise we shall 
gladly welcome every aid which will help 
develop our powers. 

The holiest of men have found common 
worship almost a necessity, and have always 
welcomed its recurrence as a special means 
of grace. Jesus, who could spend nights of 
silent communion with God on the hill-top, 
did not disdain or neglect the service of 
the synagogue. When our strength is 
greater than his it will be time enough to 
consider whether or not we can dispense 
with the ministrations of the churches ; 
when we have become spiritual giants we 
shall be in a position to discuss whether we 
can afford to miss a religious service. 


Tun habit of viewing things cheer- 
fully, and of thinking about life hopefully, 
may be made to grow up in us hke any 
other habit.—S. Smiles. 


TuosE who are loyal to the ideal of a 
free religion have behind them a glorious 
tradition. It has been handed down un- 
broken through ages of heroic struggle. 
Keats tells us how Chapman opened to 
him the brave world of Homeric poetry. 
“Never did [ breathe its pure serene, 

Till I ee Chapman speak out loud and 
bold.” 


So one does not know the historic signifi- 
cance of Independency and the splendid 
strength that may be in religious freedom 
tull he hears Milton ‘speak out loud and 
bold.” There is power in a great voice 


| Speaking out of the past which does not 
come from a contemporary.—Samuel M. 


Crothers. 


% 
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PROVINCIAL ASSEMBLY OF 
LONDON AND SOUTH EASTERN 
~ COUNTIES. 


Tue eleventh annual meeting of the 
Assembly was held at Wandsworth on 
Tuesday. Service was held in the Unit- 
arian Christian Church, Hast Hill, at half- 
past eleven, conducted by the Rev. F. K. 
-Freeston, and the church was well filled. 

The preacher was the Rev. Silas 
Farrington, who took for his subject ‘The 
Functions of the Church,” and for text: 
“That he might present himself a glorious 
church, not having spot, or wrinkle, or any 
such thing ” (Ephes. v. 27). 

Asa body of Christians, he said, they 
were inclined to put the functions of the 
Church a little in the background, to 
leave them indistinct, possibly to think them 
‘superfluous or superseded. They inclined 
_ to emphasise their individualism, and then 

to pass straight to humanity, and the 
world at large, and to omit a middle term, 
which to many seemed an occasion of 
discord and error. The majestic con- 
ception of an organised body, holding in 
its hands the essentials of Christian truth, 
providing a common ritual for worship and 
a common discipline for life, had grown 
dim to them, and many, discouraged by 
the immense chasm between the ideal 
Church and the real, had come to look 
upon it as an illusion or a pretence. 

Yet no Church could prosper which had 
not a clear and adequate notion of what it 
stood for, what needs it © proposed to 
supply, and also a clear and adequate 
notion of the means to be employed to 

that end. No one could read the New 
Testament without seeing how large a 
place the idea of a Church filled in it—the 
idea of a society, taking in all the faithful, 
living by a law of its own, developing to 
meet the wants of men, reaching out 
always towards the world and trying to 
gather it in; a continuous society, a uni- 


versal society, taking in all classes and. 


races, having for its special functions the 
moral and spiritual training of men. It 
was the body, the embodiment of Christ, 
the organism through which his influence 
and thought were transmitted, and con- 
tinued to act. In spite of all later distor- 
_ tions and unfaithfulness to that ideal, they 
must not abandon it, but aim to realise it 
afresh. All great work was done through 
organised societies, and so must it be with 
their religious work. 

He then proceeded to speak of three 
necessary functions of the Church, which 
must never be neglected or overlooked. 
The first function was that of teacher. Its 
office was to maintain, and affirm, and 
impart continually the great essentials of 
moral and religious truth. Doctrine was 
essential to the Church. They must be 
faithful to present truth, yet always with 
charity towards those who differed from 
them. They must be clear what were the 
essential, central truths of religion, and 
teach them to their children and to all 
who would hear; but their teaching must 
not be by compulsion; they must simply 
declare the truth, and leave it to manifest 
itself to every man’s conscience. 

The second function was to make 
adequate provision for common worship. 
There must be ritual, however simple, 
some form of service, both to express and 
to awaken devotion. Many of them were 
very dependent on such helps to devotion. 
They were spoken of as “mere forms,” 
yet much of their religious education and 


religious sentiment grew out of such 
forms. Tender and hallowed associations 
gathered about them, and they shaped 
ideas and habits. Such means and 
methods of devotion every Church should 
endeavour to supply, such an atmosphere 
it should strive to create. _ Its worship and 
teaching should harmonise and should 
strengthen one another. Every worshipper 
in true sincerity must bring his own 
aspiration and devotion, but there was 
need also of the vehicle, to give them 
expression in common worship. There 
was need ofthat nobleand well-chosen form, 
of which they did not grow weary, which 
grew fuller and clearer as time went on, 
which created the sense of a religious 
home wherever it was found. ‘To every 
Church which developed such a form, it 
became a natural language, a unifying 
force. Like one’s native language, it 
brought the sense of fellowship, and 
any Church that was to act powerfully and 
permanently on the affections and sensi- 
bilities of men must find such a form for 
itself. 

The third function was to offer a rule 
of life, a discipline. “What must I do 
to be saved?” was a very old question, 
but a very real one; and it was for the 
Church to give guidance in that matter 
also. The end and aim of the Church 
was to uplift human life, to help men 
towards goodness, towards holiness, and 
this it did as an associate, a corporate life. 

There was need of common stateinents 
of what they held as fundamental 
religious truth, common forms of devo- 
tion, and common methods of religious 
training. The three implements for 
Chureh work were Belief, Ritual, and 
Discipline. Protest and freedom were 
not at the moment the cohesive, kindling 
watchwords they once were. Not because 
they were less valuable, but because they 
were so abundant, everyone had as much 
freedom as he would take. What they 
still wanted was a united witness to the 
essential truths of religion, a known and 
noble language for common devotion, and 
plain directions in the regulation of habit 
and life. Such was the business of the 
Church. In bearing such witness, her 
eyes would grow clearer to discern more 
and more of the eternally unfolding 
truth, her own devotion would grow 
deeper and stronger, her own life would 
be purified of old evils, and conformed to 
its divine pattern, she would become that 
glorious Church—not having spot or 
wrinkle or any such thing. 

The collection in aid of the funds of 
the Assembly amounted to £17 2s. 8d. 

After the service members and friends 
to the number of about 130 sat down to 
lunch in the Wandsworth Town Hall, 
where the business meeting and puble 
meeting were subsequently held. 


THE BUSINESS MENTING. 


The business meeting was held in the 
afternoon, the. President, Mr. G. W. 
Currry, in the chair. There were also 
present Mr. Walter Baily (treasurer), the 
Revs. Frederic Allen (secretary), T. H. M. 
Edwards (minister-at-large), 8S. Farring- 
ton, F. K. Freeston, W. Copeland Bowie, 
A. J. Marchant, H. W. Perris, R. H. U. 
Bloor, G. D. Hicks, A. Farquharson, J. E. 
Stronge, W. C. Pope, H. Rawlings, G. 
Carter, W. Wooding, W. G. Tarrant, J.S, 
Mummery, L. Jenkins Jones, J. 8. Toye, 
W. G. Cadman, B. Kirkman Gray, F. 
Summers, J. Pollard, E. A. Voysey, J. A. 


Brinkworth, R. C. Dendy, S. Burrows, 
Felix Taylor, Hubert Clarke, E. L. Buck- 
land, G. St. Clair, S. G. Preston, J. J. 
Marten, T. A. Gorton, and V. D. Davis; 
Messrs. David Martineau, Charles W. 
Jones, Edwin Ellis, J. Ellis Mace, A. 
Madocks, C. W. Mellor, L. Tavener, A. J. 
Clarke, Hahnemann Epps, A. Bakewell, 
A. G. Stoessiger, Howard Young, W. 8. 
Tayler, T. H. Stillman; Lady Wilson, 
Mrs. Suffield, Mrs. H. Rutt, Miss Tagart, 
Miss H. Busk, Miss Florence Hill, Miss 
Burkitt, and many others. 

Apologies for non-attendance’had been 
received from Miss Preston, the Revs. Dr. 
Brooke Herford, T. W. Freckelton, and 
EH. M. Daplyn, Mr. F. W. Ruck, and Dr. 
Blake Odgers. 

The roll having been called, the Revs. 
Rk. H. U. Bloor, EH. M. Daplyn, G. 8. 
Hitchcock, and G. St. Clair were admitted 
as members of the Assembly. 

On the motion of the Prustpren7, 
seconded by the Rev. H. Rawttnas, the 
Rev. W. G. Tarrant was elected President 
for the ensuing year. 

The other officers were re-elected, and 
the Committee appointed. 

The Rev. W. G. Capmany, in moving 
the appointment of the representatives of 
the South-Hastern Sunday School Union, 
pointed out with regret the falling-off of 
numbers, both of scholars and teachers, 
in the schools of the province, and 
strongly urged the need for more 
strenuous Sunday-school work. That part 
of their work ought to be put to the 
front, for the building up of their 
churches. It was patient work that was 
wanted, and in years to come it was sure 
to tell. 

An invitation from the Horsham 
Congregation to the Assembly to meet 
there next year was cordially accepted. 

The report of the Advisory Committee 
was read, and the Committee was re- 
appointed, the only change being in the 
President, who is a member ex officio. 

On the motion of the Presipent, 
seconded by the Rev. W. C. Bowizz, the 
Rev. F. K. Freeston was invited to be the 
preacher for next year, and the Rev. E. 
M. Daplyn was elected supporter. 

The Pruestprnt then delivered his 
address, taking, as he said, for text, 
“ Noblesse oblige.” He spoke first of 
the comfort he had derived in the 
thought of those words at a time when 
doubts and difficulties had troubled as 
they troubled many of the younger 
members of their creedless Church. 
When the question was put, “ What do 
you believe?” they might answer, 
“ Noblesse oblige. There is that within us, 
the divine Spirit, ever impelling onward 
and upward.” Doing their best, need they 
take anxious thought of an unknown ani. 
unknowable future? Their members 
were but. few; their churches should be 
sufficiently broad to embrace the most 
conservative, the most progressive, united 
in one common aim, one high ideal, the 
social and spiritual uplifting of humanity. 

Public worship had not yet ceased to 
have its influence on everyday life. ‘The 
meeting together of old and young, rich 
and poor, tended to strengthen the 
feeling of a common humanity, and 
to kindle the desire for the moral and 
material advancement of mankind. They 
must cast aside selfish ease and in the 
spirit of noblesse oblige, by their presence 
and sympathy seek to stimulate and en- 
courage those, their ministers, whose life’s 
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mission it was to strengthen in their flocks 
the spirit of true religion, the sense of in- 
dividual responsibility, in that onward and 
upward march,'the aspiration of every true- 
hearted man and woman. Many who were 
intellectually with them, yet from social 
considerations held aloof, were found in 
other places of worship. They made excuse 
that the Church of to-day was no longer 
the Church of the past, that the minds of 
the preachers were broader than their 
creeds, that the ritual was an aid to devo- 
tion, and by their presence they assisted 
the leavening process. But beneath it all, he 
feared, was the spirit of selfishness, as the 
ruling motive, quite antagonistic to the 
words noblesse oblige. The thought of in- 
dividual duty and responsibility should 
compel. Then an era of prosperity would 
quickly come upon them, the depression 
created by empty pews and an empty ex- 
chequer, and all that now retarded their 
progress, would be quickly removed and 
their churches become what they should be, 
centres of active and intelligent useful- 
ness. 

He then referred to what must be 
uppermost in the minds of all—their dis- 
pute with the Dutch inhabitants of the 
‘Transvaal and the Orange Free State. 
He had no wish to express a pronounced 
opinion on the righteousness or un- 
righteousness of their case or the action 
of their Government. But he would be 
wanting in duty to himself and to his 
theme were he not to emphasise his con- 
viction of individual responsibility in the 
formation of national opinion. They 
were too apt to think “I am but one.” 
They should endeavour to drop the but. 
He trusted, and he knew they would be all 
with him, that even at the eleventh hour 
wise counsels might prevail, passions be 
calmed, and the dread horrors of war be 
averted. 

As Unitarians they were proud, and 
justly proud of the part their ancestors 
had played in the social, and political ad- 
vancement of the country. They must 
follow in their steps, seeking to live up to 
their high standard, Noblesse oblige, and so 
carry forward the work, devoted to the 
service of God, which was the service of 
humanity. 

- The Rey. F. K. Frersron moved the 
following resolution :— 


That the ministers and delegates of the 
-Provincial Assembly of London and South- 

Eastern Counties in annual meeting as- 
sembled, while determined to use all pacific 
means to secure equal rights and full justice 
for our fellow-countrymen in the Transvaal, 
are of opinion that the difference now re- 
maining between what our Government has 
demanded and what the Boers have con- 
ceded are not sufficient to justify our plung- 
ing South Africa into war. 

We enter our solemn protest against any 
appeal to the sword to settle our differences 
with the Transvaal until after the principle 
of arbitration affirmed by the Conference 
at The Hague has been tried and found 
wanting. 

He felt strongly, he said, that the pri- 
mary concern of that Assembly was the life 
of their churches; but he also felt that 
they would not think much of their Chris- 
tianity unless they were willing at times, 
and especially at critical times, to apply it 
to social and national questions. Those 
familiar with the proceedings of the 
Provincial Assembly of Lancashire and 
Cheshire would know that the most 
interesting item in the agenda was the 
report of the special committee on public 


questions, and he thought it would be a 
right and proper thing for that Assembly 
to have a committee of inquiry into great 
social, educational, and national questions, 
which concerned them all, to report to 
the annual meeting. In regard to the 
question of the Transvaal, some might say 
it was too late, or that their knowledge 
was inadequate; and yet they must all 
wish to clear their conscience and utter 
a protest against unnecessary resort to 
war, 

The Rev. G. Dawnzs Hicks seconded 
the motion, and expressed _ his satisfaction 
that in taking part for the first time in 
the public proceedings of the Assembly, it 
should be in connection with such a ques- 
tion as that. The form of the resolution, 
which was that of the national memorial, 


had been drawn up,ashe understood, by no. 


less a person than the present Master of 
Baliol, and his name, with many other 
members of his College, had been appended 
to it. In passing that resolution, they 
might be in the unpopular minority, but 
that was what their churches were accus- 
tomed to in religious and other questions. 
They must make an emphatic protest 
against the popular ery for war. 

The previous question was moved by 
Mr. A. Bakewell, seconded by Mr A. G. 
Stoessiger, supported by the Rev. G. St. 
Clair and Mr. H. G. ‘Chancellor, but 
opposed by the Rev. B. Kirkman Gray and 
Miss Florence Hill. 

Mr. Epwin Exuis said that if the 
question was simply of peace, there could 
be no difference of opinion. He had 
belonged for years to the Arbitration 
Society. But he should be obliged to 
vote for the previous question. If they 
could by any resolution stop a terrible 
war, he for one would most ardently 
desire it ; but he believed they could now 
do no good, it was too late. And he 
agreed that they had a Government 
who had tried and were trying all 
they could for peace. It was not a 
question of party politics, and he would 
not utter one word which would make it 
more difficult for the Government in their 
very arduous task. They should have 
every confidence in those at the helm, and 
especially in their noble Queen, whose 
whole influence, as they all knew, made 
for peace. 


The Rev. W. Woop1ne urged that the 
principle of arbitration as enunciated at 
The Hague was not applicable to the 
Transvaal dispute. War he abhorred, 
yet he felt that they would be helping not 
their own statesmen but Mr. Kruger to 
stand against reasonable demands. 

The previous question, being put to the 
vote, was lost by a large majority. 

The Rev. B. Kirkman Gray, speaking 
on the original resolution, said that it 
erred, if anything, in being not strong 
enough. It had been said that the 
working-men shouted for war; but he 
mixed constantly with the working-classes, 
and after being at the wretched Trafalgar- 
square meeting, where it was chiefly well- 
dressed people who were the turbulent 
element, he had been thankful to find 
that among all sorts of the people there 
was strong opposition to such a war, 
which they felt (as he did) would be 


“to carry out by murder the policy of 
grab.” 
The resolution, being put to the 


meeting, was carried by a large majority. 
The Prusipent, having welcomed: the 
representatives of kindred societies, Mr. 


Cuaries W. Jones, as President of the 
B. and F.U.A., Mr. T. Bonn, repre- 
sentating the General Baptist Assembly, 
and Mr. Davip Marrrnexav, representing 
the London District Unitarian Society, 
responded. 

The annual reports and the treasurer's 
statement were taken as read, and were 
understood without resolution to be 
accepted by the meeting. The year 
began with a balance of £39 16s. 11d. in 
hand, which had been increased to £66 
5s. 4d. Annual subscriptions amounted 
to £128 5s. 6d., collections and donations 
to £149 9s. 2d. Grants to nine of the 
affiliated churches amounted to £131 
5s. Od., of which £61 5s. Od. was received 
from the B. and F.U.A. 


The report, looking back over the ten 
years since the formation of the Assembly 
in October, 1889, expressed the conviction 
that work of considerable value had been 
done. The sense of wnion had been 
strengthened, and the isolation of the 
smaller congregations in the country les- 
sened. The visits of the minister at large 
were warmly appreciated. Lectures had 
been given at Ilford, and by the Rev. S. G. 
Preston in a suburb of Hastings. Sunday 
evening services at Ealing and Walham 
Green had also been held, grants had been 
made for repair of the chapels at Stratford 
and Deptford, and to the building fund at 
Richmond, where the church was now free 
from debt. The needs of the old chapel at 
Newbury were mentioned (but a member of 
the congregation explained that it was 
£250 that was needed for necessary repairs, 
not £150 as stated in the report). Tien 
pounds had been granted for Postal Mission 
work. During the year the Revs. J. Har- 
wood, A. Hood, H. Rylett, H. Rawlings, 
J. B. Barnhill, and M. Godfrey had re- 
signed, and the Revs. R. H. U. Bloor, E. 
L. Buckland, G. S. Hitchcock, G. St. 
Clair, and E. Daplyn had accepted pulpits 
in the province. Members of the Assembly 
were working heartily for the London 
Bazaar, and the Rey. T. KE. M. Edwards 
had been appointed organising secretary. 
The report recorded with sorrow the death 
of the Rev. Robert Spears, *‘a man con- 
spicuous for his zeal, energy and untiring 
labours in the cause of religion, the friend 
and brother of all, and never weary in well- 
doing ’’; also of the Revs. J. T. Whitehead 
and. J. W. Lake, Mr. Edward Cobb of 
Lewes, and Mrs. Mace of Tenterden. 


The President having called special 
attention to the needs of Deptford and 
Newbury, the meeting adjourned for tea. 


THE PUBLIC MEETING. 


In the evening a very successful public 
meeting was held, under the presidency of 
Mr. J. F. Scuwann, Chairman of the 
Wandsworth congregation. 

The CuarrMan, after an opening hymn, 
referred to the object of that Assembly, to 
encourage a feeling of sympathy between 
the larger and smaller congregations in the 
district. Wandsworth as one of the 
younger churches, but one that had 
made substantial progress, was anxious to 
share in that work, and he offered on 
behalf of the congregation a very hearty 
welcome to the members of the Assembly. 

The Rey. L. Jenxtns Jones then gave 
an address on “Our Message to the 
Masses”’—their message as Unitarians to 
the people at large. If there “had been 
failure in their appeal to working- 
men, it had not been due to their 
message, but to their method; for their 
message was as vigorous, broad and 
healthy as that of any denomination which 
had ‘conse¢rated itself to the realisation of 
the hopes, yearnings, and aspirations of 
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woyking-men. If they were going to do 
any great good they must, as Sir William 
Harcourt had said in another connection, 
ally themselves with the aspirations of the 
people. If they were not in touch with the 
feelings and sympathies of the people, they 
might write Ichabod on their denomination. 
It was not enough that their churches 
should have ancient glory, to have, eg., a 
chapel in which Matthew Henry had 
preached, or to say that the venerable Dr. 
Martineau had preached ‘in a certain 


pulpit, or that a chapel was identified with | 


Benjamin Disraeli. That would not 
vitalise a church or make it successful in 
modern times; they must throw them- 
selves into sympathy with the present 
needs and yearnings of the people. 
Christianity itself as a religious movement 
had arisen from the people, for the people. 
The founder of Christianity himself was a 
working-man, and they must go back to 
the people and preach to them even as 
Jesus of Nazareth did. Their message to 
the masses was the revealing of the 
majesty and sacredness of life, the sim- 
plicity and reasonableness of their position, 
and the democratic freedom of their 
organisation. The majesty and sacredness 
of human life in itself, in the present, 
apart from all thought of what might be 
beyond, was what they had to declare to 
the people—that life was worth living for 
its own sake ; that every man had his own 
place, and even the humblest could be a 
saint no less than the great apostles ; that 
the workman was as essential to civilisation 
as the millionaire. Then as to the sim- 
plicity and reasonableness of their position, 
he had no sympathy with those who said a 
man must be very intellectual to be a 
Unitarian. If they took their message in 
its simplicity to the people it could not 
fail to be understood. They put conduct 
before belief, and to-day before to-morrow, 
as Jesus had preached the present King- 
dom of God. They declared the reign of 
God on earth where men toiled for each 
other, and consecrated their best powers to 
the life which now is, leaving the rest to 
Him who is supreme over all. Their demo- 
cratic organisation was also best for the 
masses. of the people, and if they did not 
gain the masses it was because of some- 
thing lacking in themselves. The world 
was open to Unitarians, who would love 
God and man, and their position demanded 
of them that they should energise them- 
- selves to gain the men and women who 
were the flowers of the heart of God. 

Mr. Cuartrs W. Jones, President of 
the B. and F.U.A., having congratulated 
the Assembly on the work going on in that 
part of the country, spoke of the work in 
other parts, and particularly described 
three events in his own district—the 
opening of the Liscard Memorial Church, 
the stone-laying of Willaston School, and 
the opening of the Ullet-road Church in 
Liverpool. He wished that more of their 
people would follow the example of Mrs. 
Blam, who had built the Liscard Church 
herself, at a cost of £5,000, in memory of 
her husband. As tothe Willaston School, 


the late Mr. Barker had left not only his | 


house and grounds but £23,000 as endow- 
ment for the school. That the governors 
wished to keep intact for the benefit of 
scholars, and they asked for £15,000 for 
the building and outfit of the school, 
£9,000 of whiclvhad been already promised. 
Special attention was to be given to the 
religious training of the boys. There was 
no body in which such training was more 
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needed and more neglected than among 
Unitarians. Their boys were not found 
in the Sunday-schools, and when they 
were sent to the great public schools and 
the Universities they generally came back 
caring very little for Unitarians and 
Unitarian work. Willaston would be a 
fine, healthy, manly school, and they had 
secured a splendid headmaster. Boys of 
their Unitarian families would be able as 
foundationers to obtain special advantages 
from the school, being admitted for half 
fees. On their new church in Liverpool 
a great deal of money had been spent. It 
cost £25,000 altogether, and two of their 
members were spending another £10,000 
on a congregational hall and cloisters, 
while one was spending £3,000 in putting 
frescoeson the library ceiling. Hementioned 
that, not as boasting of the amount, but 
to express his conviction that nothing 
they could spend was too much, in making 
their churches really beautiful. They 
rightly gave of their best for such a cause. 


The Rev. W. Coprtayp Bowir spoke 
on “ Our Attitude towards Religious Edu- 
cation.” It was a matter of supreme 
importance to them and to the whole com- 
munity. He paid a high tribute to the 
unstinted devotion of many of the High 
Church clergy in their work among the 
poor, and yet priestcraft was the enemy 
of progress and liberty in religious thought 
and life. When they saw these clergy 
trying to stifle freedom, to educate the 
children not to love simply truth and 
goodness, but to love the Church and 
obey the priest, they felt it was a 
danger to their kind and to the future 
of religion. It was, therefore, an urgent 
call of duty to more liberal religious 
thinkers to do all in their power to pre- 
sent to the young sounder thoughts about 
God, the world, human life, and duty. He 
wished their parents and young people 
would give a little of their spare time to 
the careful study of deep religious ques- 
tions, and school themselves in the best 
thought and literature of their own com- 
munity. Many of their people did not 
know what there was in their literature, 
and especially what beautiful and helpful 
books of devotion. In a period of ecclesi- 
astical turmoil he urged that they should 
lead their young people to the quieter, 
deeper, more permanent things of religion, 
which would survive when all the contro- 
versies of the day had passed away. He 
had no fear in regard to their work and 
their movement. He was not troubled as 
to what the future might call itself, 
whether by the Unitarian name or some 
other; but they must do the work that 
lay to their hand, and spread the truth in 
a clear straightforward way, that people 
eould understand. Unitarianism had 
never yet pretended that it was gomg to 
shut the door on any higher truth. They 
kept an open door. But they were not 
going to talk for ever about the open 
door, but to go on and do their work and 
spread the truth, and then the blessing of 


God would go with them. 


The Rev. R. H. U. Buoor spoke of the 
freedom of their church life, and empha- 
sised the inestimable value of freedom as 
insuring spontaneity, the essential thing 
in character. Even the thief who stole 
their property would not do so much 
harm in any community as the man who 
attempted to steal their freedom. 


The Rev. T. E. M. Epwarps also 
emphasised the need of religious education 
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and of greater devotion to the work of 
their churches. 

Dr. Brooxe HER¥FoRD, who was to have 
been present, sent the following letter, 
which was read by the Rev. W. G. 
Tarrant :— 


DR. HERFORD’S LETTER. 


Dear Friends of the London and District 
Provincial Assembly,— 

T was asked to speak to you on the rela- 
tions of Unitarianism with the Liberal 
Orthodox, here and in America. Well, 
you know that here it is rather timid and 
grudging. The Liberal Orthodox are 
afraid of having much to du with us. But 
Iwillnot say much about that. I would like 
to speak, rather, of how it is in America. 
For in nothing is American religious 
life more instructive than in this—in 
showing how there may be sects, how 
Christianity has to group itself into dif- 
ferent forms, and yet these may exist, and 
yet at the same time there be very little 
bitterness and a great deal of fellowship 
and co-operation. 

Of course there, as here, the separation 
between our Unitarian churches and the 
others is wider and more marked than the 
divisions among those others, but—this is 
what specially struck me—that separation 
between Unitarianism and the rest is 
nothing like as marked and rigid as here, 
and yet the Unitarianism there is much 
more open, ayowed, and outspoken. I 
think partly all this arises from the 
absence of any dominant or established 
sect—the churches are all on the same 
wholesome footing—free groupings of the 
religious life. Every church stands for 
what it is worth; every clergyman, of 
whatever body, for what he is. If the 
local militia want a chaplain, it will 
be the manliest clergyman of the 
place who will be chosen—quite as 
likely the Unitarian as any. one 
else. If the public cemetery or a free 
library is to be dedicated, it will be the 
minister most respected as an earnest 
helpful worker who will be asked to offer 
the prayer. To a Unitarian, accustomed 
to our English isolation, so far as religion 
is concerned, there is something very 
helpful and stimulating in all that. Of 
course, as I have said, he is more separate 
than the others, but it is a separation that 
is certainly being ignored or bridged. Let 
me give you a few illustrations of this 
greater unity that bave come under my 
own notice. I remember how astonished 
I was to find at Nahant, one of the oldest 
of the great summer resorts of Boston, a 
beautiful little Union church, which for 
sixty years has been supported jointly 
mainly by Episcopalians and Unitarians, 
with a few Congregationalists as well. 
There, all through the summer, they have 
the best ministers they can get of different 
bodies—five or six of ours, a few leading 
Independents, Baptists, or Presbyterians, 
and five or six Episcopalians—and, among 
them, a bishop or two. The regular 
Anglican bishops here would not do that! 
Indeed, a few years ago one of them from 
Canada, going to spend his summer there, 
was shocked at such a state of things, and 
got another room and started a separate 
service, with a few of his more rigid sort. 
But the Boston Episcopalians would not 
go to it; resented his narrowness, and ina 
few weeks his separate church collapsed. 
And what struck me almost more was to 
find that the hymn-book in use there is 
that published by ourown A.V.A, I once 
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asked the warden—who practically runs 
the whole thing, and who is a good 
Episcopalian—how he came to choose that 
book. ‘ Well,” he said, “I looked over 
quite a number of hymn-books, and that 
seemed to me the best, and to have almost 
all our best hymns in it, and soI got it.” 


Or, take the arrangements for the re- 
. ligious life at Harvard University, with its 
3,000 students. There is a corps of six 
“preachers to the University ” appointed, 
of whom, at present, two are Unitarian, 
two Episcopalian, a Congregationalist, and 
a Presbyterian. They take the College 
morning prayers, which always include a 
two or three-minute address, and the 
Sunday services in the College chapel, 
and in the sixteen or eighteen years since 
this Union plan was adopted there has 
never been a note of friction, but the 
kindliest and most cordial co-operation. 
And in the Harvard Divinity School, 
which occupies exactly the same position 
of “a Free School of Theology,” as our 
Manchester College, some of the pro- 
fessors are members of Orthodox churches, 
and so are nearly half of the students. 


Or, take the services which I had on 
Friday evenings in my own church. I 
invited my nearest Hpiscopalian, Conere- 
gationalist, and Baptist neighbours, and a 
Universalist, each to take a service, and 
none of them made the slightest demur ; 
and my Congregationalist neighbour asked 
me to give up the closing service on Good 
Friday evening, in order that I might 
take part in a great Union service in his 
church, in which most of the same men 
took part, with Phillips Brooks, after- 
wards made Bishop of Massachusetts, in 
addition, And that same Good Friday 
evening there were almost similar Union 
services, 12 which our minister took part, 
in two of the largest Episcopal churches 
in New York. 


I might multiply such illustrations 
indefinitely, but I want to show you 
the other half of the lesson that they 
taught me. For, how comes this fuller 
interchange and fellowship? Because 
these men who thus unite with us 
are Unitarians? Not at all. They are 
not, and will stoutly tell youso. Because, 
then, the Unitarians keep their own dis- 
tinctive name and faith in the background ? 
Not at all. Itis the very opposite. As I 
have already said, Unitarianism is 
far more avowed and outspoken there 
than here. There is not less freedom— 
there is not less of openness for the 
gradual changes tha’ time may bring in 
the future as it has brought them in the 
past. The old first church of Boston, 
Unitarian to-day by virtue of the breadth 
of the original covenant under which it 
was gathered in 1630, and the second 
church, whose ministers range all the way 
from Cotton Mather and the old Calvinists 
to Ralph Waldo Emerson—these and all 
our churches guard that broad openness 
as their most precious birthright, but they 
take the ground that the value of 
that openness is to enable them 
distinctly to avow their Unitarian position 
to-day, just as it enabled their great-grand- 
fathers to be Calvinists, and will enable 
their children’s children to be whatever in 
the next century they deem the truest! 
So they frankly take the Unitarian name, 
not cutting it into the stonework which is 
for the centuries, but never having the 
smallest, hesitation about adopting it in 
their announcements for to-day. They 


call their local conferences Unitarian, and 
their national conference ‘“ Unitarian,” 
only mostly leaving the door for wider 
fellowship open by adding Unitarian— 
“and other Christian churches.” And so 
in a score of ways they stand squarely out 
as Unitarians. 
jom—I never have joined—with those 
who would impute our Hnuglish hesitation 
in using the Unitarian name to any 
cowardice. It is not so. We have had 
no braver men than those who have most 
used their influence against its use. It 
has arisen from a fear lest they might 
lessen the freedom of the future; from a 
dread of recognising mere sectarian 
distinctions more than could be helped ; 
from a wish to plant themselves before 
the world upon that which is common to 
all Churches, rather than upon that which 
is special to ourselves. But, all the same, 


I have always felt it to be a mistake, and 


I never was so sure of it as through the 
experience of those eighteen years in 
America. The fact is—and the more 
practical directness of the American mind 
has been quick to see it—if we hold a 
form of Christianity sufficiently distinct 
to oblige us to worship alone, it is best to 
let the world around us know what it is we 
hold, and why we hold it, and where 
those who want to know about it may find 
it. That is not merely justice to onr- 
selves, but justice to our truth, and we 
want.to do it in the openest and most 
straightforward way. That is just what 
our American churches have done, from 
Channing’s time downwards, and the con- 
sequence is that their position before the 
world is every way clearer and better 
understood ; they are not more avoided 
and isolated than here, but far less so ; 
they are not more shut out from the 
fellowship of the other denominations, 
but, the very opposite, are achieving year 
by year more of that wider fellowship for 
which we all long. I would like our work 
in England “to be done as freely and 
broadly—and yet with that same clear 
letting-the-world-know how far our free- 
dom has brought us, and what we are 
standing for ! 


The Rev. W. G. Tarrant, having read 
Dr. Herford’s letter, spoke further of 
their relations to other Free Churches, and 
gave some interesting particulars as to 
friendly relations he held towards other 
ministers in Wandsworth, while yet the 
anomaly remained of a Free Church 
council, which excluded the freest of the 
free. He spoke also of the old historical 
associations of Wandsworth, the presbytery 
founded there as early as 1572, and the 
Huguenots and Walloons who had settled 
there. 

A vote of thanks to the Chairman, 
moved by Mr. Frnton, seconded by Mr. 
Currty, brought. the meeting to a close, 
Mr. Currry also adding a word of thanks 
on behalf of the visitors to the Wands- 
worth friends for the admirable arrange- 
ments for the meeting. 

Mr. Tarrant pronounced the Benedic- 
tion. 


Ir is very seldom that you have the 
opportunity of saving the life of a fellow- 
creature; but every day you may make 
some little contribution to the happiness 
of those with whom you live, either by a 
kind; look or aa encouraging smile — 
Furness. sees oe 


Now, mark you, I don’t | 


-Gladstone’s Home Rule Bill. 


OBITUARY. 


—_———— 
JOHN LANG, GLASGOW. 


TurEreE has passed away during the past 
week one who will be missed in the Unit- 


arian life and work of Glasgow and the © 


west of Scotland. John Lang of Bridge- 
ton, Glasgow, was favourably and affec- 
tionately known to all the Unitarian 
ministers who have been in Glasgow since 
the year 1848. He joined the Glasgow 
Unitarian Church there, which met in the 
premises now occupied by the Glasgow 
Daily and Weekly Mail in Renfield-street. 
The congregation is now known as the St. 
Vincent-street Christian Unitarian Church 
and during Mr. Lang’s time it had for 
ministers, the Revs. G. Harris, H. W. 
Crosskey, J. P. Hopps, Frank Walters, 
and A. Lazenby. 

Besides being a member of St. Vincent- 
street Church, all through these years, a 
living and helpful member be it noted, 
Mr. Lang has from the first been one of 
the principal members of St. Mungo- 
street congregation. His sympathy and 
purse could always be depended on for 
the advancement of religious free thought. 
He was keen in observation and kind in 
action; everybody loved the - openness 
and generosity of the real man he always 
unfolded. 

He was conscious to the last, and 
counselled his children in the way they 
should go. He told them he did not 
know whence he came, and he did not 
know whither he was. going. The hand 
that guided him in the past would guide 
in the future, and he was confident all 
was provided for. He had walked humbly 
before God, he had acted justly, he had 
loved mercy, and what more could 
God require of him. In politics he was 
an advanced Radical up to the time of 
Since then 
be has been prominent on Liberal Unionist 
platforms. He was onthe committee that 
welcomed Eraest Jones to Glasgow, and 
he liberally subscribed to the Chartist 
cause. The passing away of John Lang 
will be felt as a severe loss to Unitariaus 
in Glasgow and the philanthropic workers 
in the west of Scotland. Through him 
the love making for righteousness in the 
universe accomplished much. He is now 
dead and gone, but the life he lived is 
reproducing itself in the life of others and 
convincing us that nothing which is good 
ever dies. G. Mch. 


——$——___ 


MR. J. E. HICKS 


Tue Portland-street Church at South- 
port has just sustained a great loss in the 
death of Mr. J. E. Hicks, secretary of the 
congregation and superintendent of the 
Sunday-school. 

Of a singularly modest and retiring 
disposition, and a convert from Congrega- 
tionalism a few years ago, Mr. Hicks was 
little known in the denomination at large, 
but here in Southport he was known and 
appreciated as a stalwart pillar of the 
Church, to be relied upon n_ every 
emergency. 

For the last dozen years he has been a 
power for good amongst us. His influence 
in the Sunday-school has been remark- 
able. Rarely has any teacher or superin- 
tendent drawn to himself the affection 
and confidence of the whole school as Mr. 
Hicks has done, and they mourn for him 
as for a dear friend. taken. After a com- 
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paratively short illness, he passed away 
from us on Monday last, 9th inst., leaving 
a widow to mourn his loss, and a son now 
entering upon his last year at Manchester 
College, with every prospect of a success- 
ful career in our ministry, 


IS LIFE SAD AND ETERNITY 
AWFUL? 


From a leaflet headed ‘ Meeting Places 
in our Father’s Church,” we are glad to 
take the following copy of a helpful 
letter :-— 


“To one who wrote that ‘ Life here isa 
sad thing’ and ‘We are so helpless and 
weak, in the awful face of Eternity,’ this 
was said in reply : 

‘IT think we ought not to feel satisfied 
to say that “Life here is a sad thing.” It 
sometimes is, and it istosome. But Life, 
in the main, is a great moving river of 
buoyant happiness: and much of the 
seeming misery is mainly “seeming” : 
and I who say that know well what real 
misery is, after living over 60 years. 

‘Nor is the face of Hternity “awful.” 
It is The Father’s face: and, though that 
face were shrouded in blackest night, it 
would still be The Father’s face. Every- 
thing is His; and ‘“ Death,” as we call it, 
is one of His angels, and is as natural as 
Life. Nay, but it is Life—intenser Life. 

‘Besides, even as regards this life, if 
there had been no sorrow, no struggle, no 
death, we should have had no play of 
hope and fear, no longing and intensity 
and loving, no poetry of pathos, no Bible, 
no. Shakespeare, no Emerson, no great 
Art, no deep Music—nothing but the 
insipidity of a slush of thin enjoyment— 
and there would have been as little educa- 
tion as bliss in that. 

‘This is a world of soul-growth; and 
the soul can grow only by experience. 
But there could be no experiences if there 
were no opposites—no light and shade, no 
joy and sorrow, no victory and defeat, no 
happy memories and no remorse. We are 
at school, but the school is not at rest. 
It moves on with us, and we shall never 
leave it. 

‘Your letter itself shows that your 

great sorrow is already great education. 
You see errors, neglects, withholdings ; 
you see that this and that might have 
been different and better ; you are now 
strongly discriminating; you are coming 
to the knowledge of good and evil. The 
process is painful, but is it not perfectly 
plain that the process is worth the pain, 
and that the result in yourself will far 
outweigh the price you pay ? 

‘It is in this way that the human race 
has been thus far created, and it is in this 
way that it will go on being created—that, 
just as it has emerged from the brute con- 
dition by experience of struggle and 
victory, joy and sorrow, remorse and 
longing, so, by these experiences it will go 
on from the human to the angelic and the 
divine. There is no other way; but it is 
worth it.’ ” 


CARMARTHEN CoLLEGE.—The entrance 
examination, which was conducted in the 
last week of September by Dr. Daniel 
Rees, of Cardigan, has resulted in the 
admission of thirteen new students, five of 
whom are understood to be connected 
with the Baptists and eight with the 
Independents. The session opened. on 
Wednesday, Oct. 4,” 


THE CHILDREN’S COLUMN, 


ee any 


I reap an American story the other 
day about a runaway engine. I don’t 
know whether engines ever do runaway 
in England. 

Try to picture to yourself a lonely little 
station in the woods. There was no village 
or other houses near. The nearest station 
was fifteen miles away. ‘The single line 
seemed to lose itself, whether you looked 
up or down, between the countless pine 
trunks on both sides, and the branches 
met high above it. There were only four 
trains a day, and very few passengers. 
You can think it was rather dull for the 
young fellow who was station master, and 
signal man and telegraph clerk all in one. 
He was standing on the platform one day, 
thinking to himself, when he heard the 
familiar click of his telegraphic machine. 
He knew that meant a message from the 
next station. This was the message that 
came to him: ‘“ Runaway engine on line. 
Turn the switch for No. 40 to go on the 
siding.’ No. 40 was the next train, 
due in a few minutes, from the other 
direction. He turned the switch, and then 
he tried to think what he could do to stop 
the engine. 

Now while he is thinking, let us think 
about this runaway engine tvo. 

You can see what a dangerous thing a 
runaway engine must be. It comes thun- 
dering, rushing along the line, faster and 
faster, with no one to guide or check it, a 
blind terrible force, dashing on till it 
meets, perhaps, a train, or, perhaps, some 
obstacle that throws it off the line. It is 
bound to do a frightful harm either to 
itself or to something else if it is not 
caught. What makes a runaway engine 
so dangerous ? 

An engine is nota bad thing in itself, 
is it? No,itis one of the most wonderful, 
and useful, and even majestic creations of 
human ingenuity and skill. I never see 
one of those splendid engines that draw an 
express train without admiring it, without 
feeling a kind of awe of it. It is so 
strong and so serviceable. It does exactly 
what it is bid. Yes, the engine is won- 
derful, is admirable, when it is under 
control—so long as there is reason and 
intelligence to guide and govern it. 

The runaway engine was dangerous _be- 
cause it was not under control. It had 
started off blindly without any intelligence 
to direct it, and all it could do was to dash 
on faster and faster, till its force was 
spent. It was a danger to itself and to 
everything that came in its way. All its 
tremendous power was hurrying it on to 
some catastrophe. Instead of being a help- 
ful power it had turned into a destructive 
power, just for want of control, of 
direction. 

After all Tam not sure but that there 
are runaway engines in England as well 
asin America. Did you ever see anyone 
very angry? Did youever get very angry 
yourself ? so angry you didn’t know what 
you were doing? so angry that while it 
lasted, you couldn’t listen to any reason, 
or any explanation? so angry that you 
could strike anyone who interfered, even 
your best friend ? 

I have heard of a father, who, in a 
passion, struck his little son such a blow 
that the boy became an idiot! I some- 
times read in the paper of a man, in a fit 
of anger, killing his wife ! 


The anger goes down after a while just 
as the steam in the boiler of the engine 
after a time isspent. Good sense, reason, 
kind thought come back—the driver gets 
on the engine again. The man thinks— 
how could I have done such a brutal, 
such a frightful thing? The boy smiles 
again. He knows he was silly. He can’t 
think why he was in such a rage. 
Happily he hasn’t done any great harm to 
anyone. But you see what a runaway 
engine Temper may be. While the fit 
lasts, self-control is gone, reason is gone; 
the man and those around are at the mercy 
of this blind force of passion. 

Sometimes a whole nation gets possessed 
by one of these fits of passion. Its 
suspicion, its jealousy, its pride, its self- 
will, its resentment are blown upon till 


by-and-by the flame catches. The steam 
rushes into the pipes, All its machinery 
is started on the line of war. The mass 


of the people don’t know what it is about, 
or they have a wrong notion of what it is 
about. But'they get just as excited, just 
as hot, just as eager. If nations could 
only keep their good sense, if they could 
only see truly the real causes of the 
quarrel, if intelligence had its hand on 
the great machine—yes, if only one of 
them were reasonable--I think there 
would be very little war. War comes 
when nations get into a rage, when they 
lose self-control. Then a nation becomes 
dangerous. It is a runaway engine. 

Very likely you are wishing to know the 
end of the story we began with. Did 
the man stop the engine? Well, this is 
the end of the story. As-he thought, ina 
kind of despair, what can I do, what can 
T alone do to stop this engine ? he saw some 
coils of rope lying on the platform. Inan 
instant it flashed into his mind—could I 
fasten this across the line and stop the 
engine? If there were only time! He 
worked like three men. He fastened 
the rope from one great pine trunk 
to another, across the line. He did 
it again and again, while the roar of the 
coming engine began to sound though the 
woods, till the engine itself was upon him. 
Would his rope barriers hold? The great 
engine broke through the first, the second, 
the third. Then its force seemed to 
slacken. The next rope strained before it 
broke, and before the last was reached, 
the man had climbed on the cab, his 
hand was on the lever that controlled it. 

Now I don’t know enough about 
engines to know if this is a true story. 
But this I do know that every little 
barrier in the way of these other runaway 
engines counts for something in checking 
them. Only keep on trying. Put one 
good thought after another, one good - 
habit after another across the line. Don’t 
be discouraged in trying to hold them in, 
even if you don’t succeed the first time. 
Let us never be tired of trying to control 
ourselves, and so helping others to self- 
control. 

He that ruleth his own spirit is greater 
than he that taketh a city. ) 
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THE JUBILEE OF A FREE 
CHURCH. 


On Wednesday next the Jubilee of 
Hope-street Church is to be celebrated 
in Liverpool. Fifty years is no very 
long period in the life of a church, and 
the history of the congregation goes 
much further back, so that before 
many years are past it will celebrate its 
bicentenary. But Hope-street Church 
must always hold a special place in the 
affections and veneration of our people, 
because the first ministry by which for 
nine years it was consecrated was that 
of James Marrinnau. 

The recent opening of the new Ullet- 
road Church called to mind the early 
history of Nonconformity in Liverpool, 
with its first home in’ the Ancient 
Chapel of Toxteth, and the congrega- 
tions subsequently formed in the town 
itself. It was in 1707 that a second 
town congregation was formed akin to 
that of the Ancient Chapel in the Park, 
and Castle Hey, which towards the 
close of the seventeenth century began 
the succession now so worthily main- 
tained in Ullet-road. The second town 
congregation met first in a chapel in 
Key-strect, under the ministry of 
CuristopHer Bassnetr. In 1791, when 
Joun YarTes was minister, they moved 
into Paradise-street Chapel. Mr. Yarns 
is to be remembered with honour as 
one of the first ministers of religion in 
Liverpool boldly to speak out against 
the iniquity of the slave trade. It was 
as assistant to his suecessor, the Rev. 
JouNn Grunpy, that James Marrmeau 
first came as a young man to Liver- 
pool in 1832, so that he had already 
completed a ministry of sixteen years 
in Paradise-street Chapel, when the 
congregation removed into the new 
Hope-street Church. Deg tye 

The foundation-stone was laid on 


May 9, 1848, and on that occasion 
Mr. Marrineav delivered an eloquent 
address. Having spoken of the troubled 
times in which they were testifying to 
their faith in the permanent things of 
the religious life by the building of that 
home of piety, and having glanced at 
the similarly revolutionary days in 
which their old chapel had been built, 
which was to have been opened by 
Dr. Priesriey, had not the violence of 
the Birmingham mob intervened, he 
proceeded to enunciate the principles 
of the religious life in which they were 
united, and in the following words 
declared the fundamental principle of 
a Free Church, which from that day to 
this he has so consistently and ardently 
maintained :— 


We dedicate our church to no creed. 
. . . Not—let me be understood—that we 
are, individually, without definite belief ; 
or collectively, without a belief strongly 
marked by common characteristics. We 
do not pretend to be mere seekers, with a 
system awaiting usin the future. We are 
not drawn together by the sympathies of a 
universal unsettledness, and the resolve to 
discuss an infinite series of open questions. 
No, we raise here, not a school, but a 
church ; not a hall of debate, but.a shrine 
of God; and shall collect, not a parlia- 
ment of critics, but a brotherhood of wor- 
shippers. For this end there must be a 
faith in each not wandering very far from 
the faith of all. Only where there is 
essentially one heart and mind can the 
many find themselves represented by the 
breathings of a single spirit. We do not 
look, therefore, for the presence of various 
creeds together ; we simply offer no hind- 
rance to their appearing successively. And 
as we possess, not our own acquisitions 
only, but a heritage from predecessors ; as 
we build, not for ourselves alone, but for 
our descendants ; as our society runs 
through generations, constant, indeed, in 
their religion, but variable (may I say 
progressive ’) in their theology, we presume 
not to impress our own peculiarities on 
this church. We own the partnership of 
other ages in the baptism and character of 
this place, and will not forfeit our affinity 
with the ancient and the unborn to gratify 
the egotism of a sect. Let it not be said 
that we want a refuge for vagueness of 
conviction, an excuse for cowardice of pro- 
fession. We know what we believe; we 
love what we believe ; we plainly tell what 
we believe. I ama Unitarian ; you, who 
will meet here from week to week are 
doubtless Unitarian too ; but the society 
of worshippers, of which we are only the 
living members, and the church erected 
here, of which we shall be but transient 
tenants, these are not to be defined as 
Unitarian. To stamp them with~- such 
doctrinaP name, would be to perform an 
act of posthumous expulsion against many 
noble dead whom it is an honour to 
revere; and perhaps to provoke against 
ourselves, from a future age, the retribu- 
tion of a like excommunication. . . 
Why may not our churches rise, not in 
blind expectation of perpetuity for the 
present types and classifications of theo- 
logy, but in pure faith that God and the 
human soul will ever seek each other; and 
that, so long as Heavenly Mercy shall 
stoop, and earthly aspiration rise, a court 


of audience for trust and prayer cannot be 


obsolete ? 


On Oct. 18, 1849, the new church 
was opened, and on the following Sun- 
day morning Mr. Marringavu_ preached 
that sermon on ‘‘The Watch-night 
Lamps,” which with other special ser- 
mons belonging to that time will 
be found in the collected edition 
of his essays and addresses. That 
church, he said, was dedicated to En- 
deavour, Humiliation and Trust, to 
Serviceand Communion; at the close he 
drew a striking picture of the conflicting 
tendencies of the day, represented by 
the Oxford Movement on the one side, 
and the Positivist on the other, and he 
concluded in these words :— 

Who shall abide in peace the crash and 
conflict of this war? He only, I believe, 
whose allegiance is neither to the anti- 
quated Past, nor to the speculative 
Future; but to the imperishable, the ever- 
present soul of man as it is; who keeps 
close, amid every change, to the reality of 
human nature which changes not; and 
who, following chiefly the revelations of 
the Divine Will to the open and conscious 
mind, and reading scripture, history and 
life, by their interpreting light, feels the 
serenity and rests on the stability of God. 

Dr. Marrineavu’s ministry in Liver- 
pool was concluded in 1857, and if any 
ask what he had been preaching there 
the answer will be found in his ‘‘ En- 
deavours after the Christian Life,’’ and 
his ‘‘Hours of Thought on Sacred 
Things.” 

On the roll of ministers of Hope- 
street Church who succeeded him are 
found the names of Witi1am Henry 
CHANNING, CHARLES WICKSTEED and 
ALEXANDER Gorpon, Epmunp Marrin 
GELDART, CHARLES JOHN PrRry and 
RicHarp. Acuanp Armstrone. It is 
matter for sincerest congratulation 
that with renewed health Mr. Arm- 
stRonG will celebrate with the congrega- 
tion he has served for fifteen years the 
jubilee of their church. No one has 
more worthily maintained the high 
tradition of Dr. Marringav’s religious 
teaching, or with more whole-hearted 
loyalty has held to the great 
principle of Freedom to which Hope- 
street Church is dedicated. 


OUR CHAPEL. 
BY THE LATE ROBERT LEIGHTON. 


Nor in all England’s temple-built domain 
Can I behold such beauty as I may 

Within the blue-ceil’d, marble-pillar’d fane 
That draws my Sabbath day. 


I almost get all that my soul can need 
Of worship, merely there to sit and look; 
For Beauty is my idol, half my creed— 
God’s universal book. 


So, in its beauty has our chapel grown 
From Thee, O God! a very poem in- 
spired ; 
And, drinking in its every line and tone, 
My heart is never tired. 


Up in the azure heaven of its roof 
I lose my thoughts, as in God’s outer 
skies ; 
The checker’d panes shed down the golden 
woof, ; 
‘Like beams from anéel-eyes. - 
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‘The sun throws in the window’s pictured 
scenes, 
And Jesus moves in light from seat to 
seat ; 
The Marys come, and Christ’s own Gali- 
leans 
Pass by with silent feet. 


But when the organ stirs the efiraptured 


alr, 
And touches chords our wisdom may 
not reach, : 
Ah, then we have the sermon and the 
pray’r, 


Though none were there to preach ! 


I love our Chapel for its beauty’s sake, 
And for a promise on its altar laid— 

A promise that I did not need to make, 
And have not wish’d unmade. 


I love it for that mighty soul who shone— 
And shines —the brightest of our 
gospel’s lamps ; 
And that great heart who pass’d from us 
half known, 
To watch the embattled camps. 


J love it for the coming hope, though dim. 
The old renown still hangs about these 
walls; 
And, ’tis my faith, whoever comes, on him 
Elijah’s mantle falls. 


TENNYSON’S “PALACE OF ART.” 


Tue purpose of this poem is to show 
that none of us can live to or for ourself 
alone and:be happy. 

This may seem a very ordinary idea, 
one that we are well acquainted with. It 
would appear to be the old, old fact that 
selfishness is a failure either as a policy or 
a principle. But there are various forms 
of selfishness ; there is a nineteenth-cen- 
tury form of selfishness so refined, intel- 
lectual, artistic and even moral, that we 
are neither disgusted nor shocked by it, 
and hence do not realise its danger. 
When we speak of selfishness we are 
accustomed to think of greed, or close- 
fistedness, or bodily indulgence, or caring 
only for number one, But suppose a 
person so well off in a worldly sense as to 
have no further need to crave for the 
material things over which folks get 
selfish ; suppose such a person so cultured 
and refined as to have absolutely not a 
eare upou his mind concerning material 
wants, which are all luxuriously attended 
to; suppose such a person thus so situated 
as to have mind and soul, time and wish 
perfectly free for intellectual and moral, 
artistic and spiritual pursuits—is it sure to 
be wnselfish ? Is it impossible for it to 
be selfish? Nay, it may, it often does, 
fall into and develop the most. fearful 
form of selfishness—a selfishness which 
merits and receives the most awful form 
of punishment. 

In a sense this phase of selfishness may 
be called modern because it was never so 
widely possible as now. It requires 
wealth and culture to start with. These 
are the necessary conditions of its 
existence. Then it becomes so sensitive 
that it cannot mix with the common 
people. Tts taste is so refined that hardly 
anybody is fit for it. 


Are there not such people in England ? 


Tennyson found such. More or less all 
educated people stand in danger of becom- 
ing such. Toa certain extent we are each 
liable to fall into the danger when we 
look upon all the world, except our own 


little one, as a poor affair, and the common 
people asa bad lot ; and so wrap ourselves 
round in the lofty pride ofisolation. But, 
given wealth and culture, with no faith in 
ordinary human nature and no faith in the 
growing good of the world; wealth and 
culture which, therefore, withdraws itself 
within its own artistic self-satisfactions, 
and you get the finished type of modern 
or nineteenth-century selfishness. 

Now Tennyson, in “ The Palace of Art,” 
gives a picture of such a soul, of the fine 
enjoyments it provided for itself, and of 
the inevitable consequences. 

Perhaps he calls the poem “The Palace 
of Art” because it is to art—to all things 
as art—that this kind of soul usually de- 
votes itself. It does not care for things 
for the Good that is in them, only for the 
Beauty. Knowledge it loves, but not as 
knowledge, and certainly not for the good 
that knowledge can do. No; Beauty, 
artistic Beauty, i is its object of ‘devotion ; 
Science and Religion, Knowledge and 
Experience, only in so far as they can add 
exquisiteness to Art, and the «esthetic en- 
joyment of it. 

“Very well,” says Tennyson, “ you shall 
have a veritable “Palace of Art,’ and let 
us see what the result is.’ 

And so, in this ana poem of 
seventy-five verses, the poet describes the 
Palace which he built for his soul, the 
marvellous grandeur of it without, the 
enchanting beauty of it within, the 
exquisite life of pure isolated enjoyment 
in it for full three years, and then the 
punishment which seems to turn the 
Palace into a Tomb, and makes the 
hitherto self-satisfied soul to howl— 


Tam on fire within. 
There comes no murmur of reply. 
What is it that will take away my sin, 
And save me lest I die ? 


For a full description of the Palace, and 
the soul’s life within it, you need to read 
the poem itself ; and its beauty and power 
alone are a rare treat. But as we are 
interested in the poem chiefly for the good 
that -is in it I shall limit the telling of 
its story almost to that point. 


I built my soul a lordly pleasure house, 
Wherein at ease for aye to dwell, 

I said: ‘‘O Soul, make merry and carouse, 
Dear Soul, for all is well.”’ 


To which my soul made answer readily: 
““Trust me, in bliss I shall abide 

In this great mansion, that is built forme, 
So royal-rich and wide.’’ 

Thus the poem opens. Then there is 
given a wonderful word-picture of the 
Palace. Alone, high up “far from the 
maddinge crowd,’ the Palace stands; 
and there the ‘“‘ soul” will“ live alone unto 
herself.” 

Surrounding the Palace are four glorious 
courts with green lawns and dragon 
fountains. Beyond these stretch mighty 
woods. 

Running round the Palace roofs is a 
gilded gallery, golden railed, like a fringe 
of fire. From this gallery the dweller in 
the Palace could behold in all directions 
the loveliness and beauty of country, 
mountain, shore, and sea. 

But nothing human met the gaze. That, 
to this Soul, was the chief satisfaction. It 
wanted to see nothing of the people, 
except at a very great distance when they 
looked like “darkening droves of swine’ 


on yonder far-off plain. “ There,” says 


sloughs,’ let them ‘roll a prurient skin ; 
and graze and wallow, breed and sleep. 
But I—let me have my exquisite enjoy- 
ment to myself!’ ”’ 

And so we turn into the Palace. 
pace the “long-sounding ° corridors,” 
enter the “ great rooms,’ and here on the 
walls, hung with arras curiously wrought 
in perfect colours, are every image of 
Nature and human nature that you could 
imagine. ‘One showed an iron coast and 
angry waves.” ‘And one a full-fed river 


We 


winding slow by herds along an endless 


plain.” ‘And fone, the reapers at their 
sultry toil. In front they bound therr 
sheaves.” Here was another in 


Green and blue, 
Showing a gaudy summer morn, 
Where with puffed cheek the belted hunter 
blew 
His wreathed horn. 


And one, an English home—gray twilight 
poured 

On dewy pastures, dewy trees, 

Softer than sleep,—all things in order stood, 

A haunt of ancient Peace. 


These were some of the decorations of the 
rooms. Then -the floors of the rooms 
were “all mosaic, choicely planned.”” All 
stories of human life were figured beneath 
your feet. For example :— 


The people here, a beast of burden slow, 

Toiled onward, pricked with goads and 

- stings. 

And you could walk over them! 

But there was one room in the Palace 
most glorious of all. Here in this room 
it was that the Soul had set up her throne. 
In the towers above, the great bells 
swung, moved of themselves, with silver 
sound. Around this royal dais were hung 
“choice paintings of wise men.” 


For there was Milton like a seraph strong, 
Beside him Shakespeare bland and mild ; 
And there the world-worn Dante grasped 
his song, 
And somewhat grimly smiled. 
Then in the Oriels or 
behind her throne 


Thro’ the topmost coloured fiame 
Two god-like faces gazed below ; 

Plato the wise,and large-browed Verulam, 
The first of those who know.”’ 


This was “ The Palace of Art.” 
dwelt the 
delight. 
to jar: 


Hastern Windows 


Here 
artistic soul in isolation of 
Nothing to hamper her ; nothing 


Singingand murmuring in her feastful mirth, 

Joying to feel herself alive, 

Lord over Nature, Lord of the visible earth, 

Lord of the senses five. 

Communing with herself : 
All these are mine, 

And let the world have peace or wars, 

*Tis one to me ! 

Yea, and when the bells of silver chimed 
she took her throne self-satisfied, sat and 
sang, discussed the moral instinct, intel- 
lectual affairs—ay, felt sure of her own 
immortality. 

And so she throve and prospered: so three 
years 

She prospered ; on the fourth she fell, 

Like Herod when the shout was in his 
ears, 

Struck thro’ with pangs of hell. 

What was it? What had happened? 
A great doubt seized her. God plagued 
her with despair. Confusion came upon 


*) her mind. Where’er she looked a hand 


seemed to write, “Thou art weighed in 


this Soul, “let them stay ; in their ‘filthy | the balancés and found wanting.” 
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She tried to throw it off—this fear. She 
tried to laugh it away, to think it away, to 
will it away. “What! is not this my 
palace of strength,” she said, “my 
spacious mansion built for me?” But no; 
the despair remained ; “deep dread and 
loathing of her solitude fell on her.” 

How strange the Palace looked! There, 
in “‘ dark corners, stood uncertain shapes.” 
Here were “white phantasms weeping tears 
of blood.” Yonder were ‘hollow shades 
enclosing hearts of flame,” and 

There against 
The wall stood corpses, 
Three months old at noon. 
Thus did this self-centred soul suffer an 
agony that bordered on insanity. Her 
pride of isolation had brought her the 
punishment of desolation. 


And death and life she hated equally, 
And nothing saw, for her despair, 
But dreadful time, dreadful eternity, 
No comfort anywhere. 


She felt herself 


Shut up as in a crumbling tomb, girt round 
With blackness as a solid wall, 

Far-off she seemed to hear the dully sound 
Of human footsteps fall, 


She howled aloud : 
Iam on fire within. 
There comes no murmur of reply. 
What is it that will take away my sin, 
And save me lest I die ? 


The sin? What was the sin? 
and music and fragrance.” There is no 
sin in that. 
love for these things she lost her moral 
sense, denied her human duties, 


her brother men who lived on the plain 
below. This is the sin of selfish pride, the 
sin which drives out the Christ because he 
eats with publicans and sinners, the un- 
pardonable sin which makes its own hell. 
And it is just this sin, the poet declares, 
which transforms the Palace of Art into a 
prison of despair.” 

And what remedy? Well, it is a very 
simple and very homely one. It only takes 
one verse to tellit. The remedy is to get 
into human relationship with others ; to go 
down and live with and for others in 
natural, sympathetic, everyday helpfulness. 
That is the remedy: Be human to become 
divine. Be helpfulto become holy. Only 
he “that shuts love out,” says the poet, 
“in turn shall be shut out from love, 
and on her threshold lie howling in outer 
darkness.” 


So when four years were wholly finished, 
She threw her royal robes away. 

‘¢ Make me a cottage in the vale,’’ she said, 
‘Where I may mourn and pray.”’ 


So she began to be kind. She mingled 
helpfully and happily with those whom 
she had stood away from in contempt and 
scorn. 

And did she thus forsake Art and Know- 
ledge, leave Culture, or lose Refinement ? 
Ah vo! Not one whit. But, she added 
to them pity, sympathy, and _ love; 
blending the Beauty that can be enjoyed 
with the Good that can be done. 

And so the last verse is very striking. 
It clearly indicates that it is not art that 
is at fault, but heart. Let that be right 
—let it beat for others and with others— 
and then even ‘The Palace of Art” may 
be a heavenly-happy place. Hence she 
significantly says on leaving it; 


Note 
this: “It was not that she loved beauty 


But it was because “in her 


and 
scorned, instead of pitying and helping 


Yet, pull not down my palace towers, that 


are 
So lightly, beautifully built: 
Perchance I may return with others there 
When I have purged my guilt, 
J. J. Wricut. 


GREENACRE ONCE MORE. 
Providence, Sept. 21, 1899. 


Srr,—Some twenty years ago, in a letter 


to Tue Inquirer, [ used the words 


“'There’s a divinity that shapes our ends 


rough, 
Hew them how we will ;” 


and on receipt of the .paper, I had occa- 


sion to remind your proof-reader that it 
was not William Shakespeare, but your 


nineteenth-century correspondent, whose 
letter he had to print; for he had trans- 


ferred the word rough from the end of 


the first line, where I had placed it, to the 
beginning of the second, thus giving an 
entirely different meaning to my words. 
And so I find that by substituting an M 
for an N in my letter printed in Tun 
Tnqurirer of Sept. 2, credit has been given 
to Dr. James for the works of Dr. Janes. 
We have a Professor James at Cambridge, 


Mass , who is well known in Great Britain 
by his Gifford lectures at Edinburgh Uni- 
versity ; but Dr. Lewis G. Janes, whom I 
mentioned as the director of the Mon- 


salvat School of Comparative Religion, is 


a different, and in some respects a unique 


personage. A Master of Arts of Brown 


University, Providence, R.I., he has been 


president of the Brooklyn Ethical Asso- 
ciation, instructor in History, lecturer on 
Sociology and Civics, a productive writer 
in our magazines on social, historical, 
ethical and religious tonics; and this 
sprivg, when Oolonel Higginson retired 
from the presidency of the Free Religious 
Association, Dr. Janes was unanimously ap- 
pointed to occupy the vacant post, so 
worthily occupied before him by Octavius 
B. Frothingham, Felix Adler, William J. 
Potter, and Colonel Higginson. It is well 
that your readers should be accurately 
informed about him, as they are likely to 
hear much about him in future. 

The Sunday’s experience described in 
Tue Inquirer of Sept. 2 was so interest- 
ing to me, that I returned to Greenacre 
as soon as possible, and was fortunately 
able to spend a whole fortnight among 
the tent-dwellers on the banks of the 
Piscataqua River (please put the acsent 
on the cat), enjoying the quiet of the 
pleasant country life, and the intellectual 
treat provided by Dr. Janes and by Miss 
Farmer in the Greenacre Lectureships. 

It was on Friday, Aug. 18, that, coming 
from the North, I reached Greenacre for 
the second time. Wandering after supper 
through the tented field, I came un- 
expectedly upon a scene that might have 
served a painter as a model for some 
picture representing the shores of the Lake 
of Galilee. Although the sun-was already 
hidden behind the purple hills of New 
Hampshire, its many-hued rays were still 
thrown back by the clouds upon the 
mirror-like surface of the Piscataqua, 
broadened by the rising tide till it seemed 
almost like a lake. Reclining on the 
ground between the tents and the river 
was a crowd, mostly of women, listening 
toa statuesque man, clothed in Syrian 


‘robes, who was chanting in musical tones, 


now a few Arabic verses, and then what 
seemed to be their English equivalent in 


poetic phrase. What he said I do not 
remember, for my thoughts involuntarily 


wandered to Eastern scenes of which I ~ 


had read long ago in the books of 
Harriet Martineau, of Lamartine, or of 
Renan; and there came into my mind 
those words of Matthew Arnold in his 
poem on Senancour’s Obermann :— 
While we believed, on earth he went, 
And open stood his grave, 
Men called from chamber, church, and 
tent ; 
And Christ was by to save. 
Now he is dead! Far hence he lies 
In the lorn Syrian town ; 
And on his grave with shining eyes 
The Syrian stars look down, - 


But soon the melodious voice ceased, and 
I was called from my reverie by the un- 
mistakably American tones of a lady, 
who invited me to approach the group 
and be introduced to the orator. I found 
in him a tradesman of Providence, Mr. 
Shehadi Abd Allah Shehadi, one of those 
Syrians who, driven from their native 
land by that Turkish Friend of Beaconsfield 
and Salisbury, have brought a large con- 
tribution of Asiatic blood to our many- 
languaged Republic, and, lecturing here 
with great ability on the social and 
religious customs of the Syrians and 
Bedouin Arabs, earns his daily bread by 
trading in Damascus wares. 

He was not the only Asiatic that I was 
to meet here. The new facilities of travel 
through Californian ani British Colum- 
bian ports to the Western shores of the 
Pacific Ocean have brought to our 
astern cities not only the Chinaman and 
the Japanese, but also many representa- 
tives of those older faiths, which, born in 
Hindustan, contributed some light from 
Asia to the Gospel of our Western world. 
Some of these men come here to correct 
what they believe to be the errors of 
Western scholars regarding them. Others 
find here ready sympathy for their com- 
plaints about British rule in India, and 
carry back to India the hopes which this 
sympathy has excited. Others like 
Mozoomdar, at the Parliament of Reli- 
gions in Chicago, serve as reconcilers and 
interpreters between the almost antagon- 
istic modes of thought and life in the 
West and the East, and of these some 
specimens were present at Greenacre. I 
have already mentioned Mr. Pandianof, 
Madras. He is a member of an old 
Zemindar family, and his Greenacre 
lectures on ‘India, Past and Present,” 
“The Disabilities and Wrongs of the 
Oppressed Classes,’ “The Women of 
India,” and “The Social, Religious, and 
Economic Condition of the People of 
India,” have fully justified the commenda- 
tions which he brought here from eminent 
European scholars. 

The Swami Abhedananda, a Sannyasin 
monk, of the same brotherhood as the 
Swamis Vivekananda and Saradananda, 
has been lecturing for some time in New 
York, Washington, and Cambridge, on 
the Vedanta Philosophy ; while a singu- 
larly able man, Mr. Virchand R. Gandhi, 
B.A., M.R.A.S., a member of the Indian 
National Congress, and secretary of the 
Society for Female Education in India, 
who first visited the Chicago Parliament 
of Religions as representative of the Jains, 
gave us five lectures on the “ Religion and 
Philosophy of his People.” The Rabbi 
Joseph Silbermann, colleague of the well- 
known Rabbi Gottheil, once of Manchester, 
England, at the Temple Emanu-El, New 
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York, gave us three lectures on the 
“History of Ethics and Theology of the 
Talmud.” To me the most interesting 
lectures of all the course were those of a 
talented and eloquent young German, 
Emanuel Schmidt, Professor of Semitic 
languages at Cornell University, on “‘ Job, 
the Philosopher as Poet” ; ‘“ Ecclesiastes, 
the Philosopher as Critic” ; “ Philo, the 
Philosoper as Allegorist”; and “John, 
the Philosopher as Mystic.” Charles 
Malloy completed the cyclus of Oriental 


study by giving us four lectures on 


“Hmerson’s Relations to the Bhagavad 
Gita.” 

But now—to quote Matthew Arnold 
agalin— 

Unduped of faney, henceforth man 
Must labour: must resign 
His all-too human creeds, and scan 
Simply the way divine. 

And after all these Oriental studies, Dr. 
Lewis brought us to the practical religion 
of our Western world in four lectures on 
“Social Science and Applied Religion.” 

That is all that the Monsalvat School 
offered at Greenacre, and it was enough to 
reward the visitor; but alongside of it 
were the special Greenacre lectures, 
organised by Miss Sarah J. Farmer, main- 
tained for a great part at her expense, and 
extending over eight weeks, which I must 
describe in another letter. 


JOHN FRETWELL. 


THE REV. STOPFORD A. BROOKE 
AT LITTLE PORTLAND STREET. 


Iris not often, especially in London, 
that any difficulty is experienced in find- 
ing seats for those who desire to attend 
one of our chapels, and it is a testimony 
to the hold which Mr. Stopford Brooke 
has on the Metropolis that applications for 
upwards of 550 reserved seats were 
received beforehand for the six Sundays on 
which he is to preach. At the first 
service on Oct. 8, every available seat 
was occupied before the service began. 
We were glad to observe that though a few 
well-known Unitarians were present, the 
vast majority were not of the class who 
usually frequent our metropolitan churches. 
The order of service was a shortened form 
of tue one formerly used at Bedford 
Chapel, and a selection of hymns for 
special services was printed for use during 
the six Sundays. The sermon, which 
lasted about forty minutes,and was listened 
to with devout attentioa and interest by 
the crowded congregation, is summarised in 
Monday’s Daily News as follows :— 

Mr. Brooke took his text from the 107th 
Psalm and the 23rd and few following 
verses, from “They that go down to the 
sea in ships”... to the words “He 
bringeth them to the haven where they 
would be.” Many years ago, he said, he 
had preached from this text, and he had 
forgotten the sermon except the way in 
which he had introduced it. He spoke of 
his early life by the sea. The text was 
an epitome of a sailor’s life, and it 
became in a young ideaa picture of human 
life. Of late it had been recalled to his 
mind. He had been among Cornish fisher- 
men, and had stayed by the sea in Ireland. 
He had seen the ocean in absolute peace, 
and had heard it roar in storm, and when 
he thought of preaching in London this 
text had come to his mind. But why not 
take a topic of the day, some would ask ?. 


The war in the Church; the question of 
Education ; the growth of Nonconformist 
unity—though by their noble sternness, the 
Nonconformists excluded Unitarians ; or 
the subject of peace or war in the Trans- 
vaal ? Have you not, he said, enough of 
these during the week? Cannot you give 
one hour to the deep things of God? All 
the tempestuous questions in which you 
are so desperately concerned are of little 
moment compared with the education of 
the soul of man into fitness for, and union 
with, the peace of God. How many 
things he had seen and laboured through 
in his life which had been thought of the 
greatest moment, and now where were 
they ? Many had been settled in a way 
none had foreseen. But this other thing of 
God’s movement of the human soul and 
the response to the call of the Master who 
brought them to the haven at last—this 
was of supreme importance, and lived a 
million years. It would be with them when 
they passed from the vain fret of this life to 
the peace beyond. How like the text was to 
human life! He had seen men and women 
almost wrecked, and some had sunk. There 
were times when most of them had stood 
aghastatthe long misery of man. There were 
days when faith could not see the stars. 
lt was an awful thing to see the evil of 
the world and behold no good beyond. 
But it was well for men and women to 
have known the tempest; well even for 
those who had gone into the depths. Do 
not, he cried, allow your life to be 
withered ; do not become morose by any 
teouble whatsoever. Determine to let the 
storm rage as it may, but sail your ship 
with courage and hope. God is with 
you. You shall yet see the shining 
haven and the peace that is born of 
love. Gain the courage the root of which 
is faith in goodness; the hope which 
sees the bright morning beyond the 
stormy night, and the victory over evil 
with faith in God. If we have not gained 
this position we ought—TI say we ought— 
to have gained it. But numbers of folk 
are weak and fearful, and, perhaps, 
terribly passionate. They cannot at first 
stand the storm. Help them. When we 
feel the love of man we can begin to feel the 
love of God. First the natural, then the 
spiritual. There was one absolute necessity 
for man. It was that he be at absolute 
unity with his Father. If a man set 
himself against that law he must suffer. 
Suffering brought men to understand that 
law, and then suffering helped them to 
help others. But then there were those 
who sank! If there was no life beyond 
the grave, what was the use of their 
coming into the world? But there was the 
life bevond, when He would bring them 
into union with Himself. To see some- 
thing of these works of God in human 
life, in the life of nations, and of the race, 
was indeed the greatest vision man could 
have. You might be angry with God in 
the storm, but by-and-by you may find 
peace in Him, and realise that He is a 
Father who loves mankind. Then at 
evening time there shall be light; peace 
in the decay of the body, peace in the ex- 
pansion of the spirit, peace as we look at 
the shore beyond. 


Correspondents are requested to note that 
to be sure of insertion the same week, news 
must reach the Office by the first post on 
Thursuay at latest, and the earlier in the 
week the better. 


PROVINCIAL LETTER. 


MANCHESTER DISTRICT. 


Wuen honour is conferred upon any of 
our Church members we all rejoice, and 
feel that it somehow redounds to the 
honour of the Church. It is natural 
enough for us to feel proud when some 
public distinction is bestowed upon one 
who is associated with us in religious 
worship and work. 1 have, therefore, 
much pleasure in referring to the fact that 
our esteemed friend, Mr. Harry Rawson, 
has recently been invited to accept the 
office of Lord Mayor of Manchester. No 
one was surprised to hear of this, for there 
is no more active or more honoured mem- 
ber of the City Council. It is marvellous 
to us all how Mr. Rawson gets through so 
much trying public work in addition to 
the demands made upon him by his 
business; he does not slacken with 
increase of years, and, indeed, his with- 
drawal from the municipal and public 
honorary offices which he holds in so dis- 
tinguished a manner, would be an irre- 
parable loss. We all much regret that 
from private reasons he was unable to 
accept the honour that was offered him; 
for he would have filled the highest 
official position, in this city with distinc- 
tion, and we should have felt that 
we were in a sense sharing the honour. 
Mr. Rawson, however, thinks that all good 
work carries with it its own reward ; and 
he is content to give of his best for the 
public weal unostentatiously, and without 
special acknowledgment. 

This is not the only recognition of 
worth bestowed upon a member of our 
own religious faith in this district. The 
Freedom of the City was conferred, 
Oct. 6, on Mr. R. D. Darbishire, who 
bears an honoured name in our midst. 
What Mr. Darbishire has done for our 
churches and colleges can never be 
measured up. He has been the trusted 
adviser of nearly all the churches in this 
district inturn. His legal knowledge and 
clear insight have always been at the 
disposal of any of our trustees or com- 
mittees who were in difficulties and who 
wanted guidance. For many years, too, 
he was tbe leading spirit of our Domestic 
Mission, and to whatever he allied himself | 
he was a generous and whole-hearted sup- 
porter. The late Sir Joseph Whitworth 
appointed him a co-trustee along with the 
late Lady Whitworth and Chancellor 
Christie, to administer for charitable pur- 
poses a very large estate. In fact, Mr. 
Darbishire himself told us the other day 
that as much as £1,250,000 had passed 
through their hands during the last ten 
years. and that they were personally 
responsible for the allocation of £960,099 
of that sum.. We Manchester people have 
good reason for knowing how wise has 

een their administration, and how con- 
scientiously they have spent every penny 
of it; and although public honours are 
poor payment, we have shown our appre- 
ciation by conferring upon both the 
surviving trustees the Freedom of the 
City. The city honours itself by prompt 
recognition of this sort. 

Friday, Oct. 6, was a red-letter day with 
us. The Freedom of the City was con- 
ferred upon a third person—namely, Mrs. 
Rylands, the widow of the late John 
Rylands, who also left an enormous for- 
tune at his decease. Mrs. Rylands has 
sought to perpetuate the memory of her 
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husband, and at the same time to confer 
an immeasurable benefit upon this city by 
erecting what is said to be one of the 
“most distinguished and the most perfect 
architecturalachievements of thiscentury.” 
It is called “ The John Rylands Library,” 
and it has been handed over to the city in 
trust, replete with the finest private collec- 
tion of books in the world. It includes 
the renowned Althorpe Library, and, in 
addition, many thousands of books got 
together for the purpose by Mrs. Rylands 
herself. Particularly rich is it in biblical 
and theological literature. This was for- 
mally opened and dedicated the same day, 
Friday ; the inaugural address being de- 
livered by Dr. Fairbairn. It was a mag- 
nificent address, worthy of such an occa- 
sion. 

Ere this letter is printed a concert will 
have been held in the Memorial Hall, for 
the benefit of the funds of the Domestic 
Mission. It has heen kindly offered, 
gratuitously, by Mr. C. Rawdon Briggs 
and friends, and it is to be hoped that the 
proceeds will materially help up the 
income of the Society for the present year. 
There seem to be periods in the lives of 
most philanthropic institutions when their 
finances are at a low ebb, and the 
treasurers wonder whether really pros- 
perous times will ever come again. 
The. Manchester Domestic Mission 
is just now passing ‘through such 
a period, and yet if all the members 
of our district churches knew as well as 
the Committee what splendid and much- 
needed work is being done, they would 
surely be proud of contributing to its 
maintenance. It requires additional 
annual subscriptions up to about £100 
before all anxiety, to its future will vanish. 
It is undoubtedly a piece of practical 
Christian work which can legitimately 
demand the support, not only of men and 
women living in Manchester and _ its 
immediate suburbs, but also of those who 
live further away in country villas and 
who make their money in Manchester. An 
anonymous friend has generously promised 
a donation of £200 at the end of the year 
for the purpose of clearing off accumulated 
deficits, on condition that the income for 
the current year covers the expenditure. 
Friends of the institution will surely not 

. allow this opportunity to slip, for it will be 
encouraging work to extend the sub- 
scription list when it is known that the 
additional income will not be swallowed 
up by‘an old defiat. 

The Unitarian Home Missionary College 
has commenced its winter session with 
fourteen students, of whom ten are taking 
lectures at Owens College, and the 
remaining four are taking a theological 
course at the Memorial Hall. The Rev. 
J. E. Manning’s opening address on 
“ Jerome and the Vulgate” was able and 
interesting, and the attendance was fairly 
good. The character of the College is 
maintained, and its students have been 
snecessful in passing the examinations in 
connection with the Lendon and Victoria 
Universities. 

The church buildings, both at Urmston 
and Bradford, are nearing completion, 
though a long delay has occurred at the 
former place owing to the plasterers’ 
strike and the usual difficulty in obtaining 
terracotta dressings, &c. However, it 
will not be very long now before the Urm- 
ston church is formally opened, and then 
it will be possible to accomplish the work 


which we believe 1s waiting to be done 


there. Mr. Davison is temporarily in 
charge, looking after the visiting and the 
Sunday-school, and, although he has not 
been there more than a month or two, his 
influence is having a most beneficial effect. 
Heaton Moor has launched its building 
scheme at last. It has commended itself 
in general principle to the governing body 
of the Association. It is not over- 
ambitious, but is a design which pro- 
vides the possibility of future extension. 
A plot of ground is decided upon, 
and negotiations for its purchase are 
proceeding. Apropos of building, it 
may interest your readers in other 
parts of the country to compare notes. 
At my own church at Moss-side we 
raised a building fund of £6,000 in three 
months (including £4,000 from one 
member), and thought we could at once 
commence operations. This was at the 
beginning of the year, and we have not 
turned the sod yet. We aimed at getting 
a church for £4,000, excluding organ (the 
ground is already ours), and we instructed 
our architect accordingly ; but when the 
builders’ tenders were opened, the lowest 
was £6,250, and we were informed that 
the differenc2 was mainly due to the 
increased prices in materials ahd wages. 
Of course, we had to put on our consider- 
ing caps and discover a way of reducing 
the cost without seriously affecting the 
character and capacity of the building. 
These preliminaries are not even yet com- 
pleted ; but we hope to be in a position to 
commence operations in another week or 
two. Ouartes Roper. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


——-——— 


[The Editor is not responsible for the opinions 
expressed by correspondents. LETTERS CANNOT BE 
INSERTED WITHOUT THE WRITER'S NAME; and all 
private information should be accompanied by the 
name and address of the sender.] 


A LARGER HYMN-BOOK. 


Sir,—Permit me to suggest that an 
enlarged *‘ Esses Hall Hymu-book ” would 
bea good thing with which to begin the new 
century. There are scores of beautiful 
and original hymns: quite suited to our 
worship, and they certainly ought to be in 
our collection—e.g., “Our Father! while 
our hearts unlearn,” &¢. (O. W. Holmes), 
‘““Give to the winds thy fears,” “ The King 
of Love my Shepherd is,” “Now with 
Creation’s morning song,” &¢,. not to 
mention many by Dr. M. J. Savage, and 
other Americans in our nousehold of faith. 

I may add that I have collected a 
goodly number of these poetic aids to 
devotion. If the above idea could 
be realised, such an enlarged edition 
might then come into more general use in 
our churches. 

E. Rarrensury Hopesgs. 

Newark-on-Trent, Oct. 7. 


SUMMER EXCURSIONS, CENTRAL 
POSTAL MISSION. 


Sir,—May I through your columns in- 
form your readers it is proposed to hold a 
Soirée at Essex Hall, Essex-street, Strand, 
on Friday evening, Nov. 3, to bring 
together again all those who had such a 
happy meeting at Grindelwald and all who 
have joined previous “ Pink parties.” 

“Mr. Shrubsole will kindly give a selec- 
tion of the best photographs taken in 


Switzerland, in lantern slides, with some 
account of the scenery and the doings of 
the parties. Full particulars will be 
announced by advertisement in Tue 
INQUIRER. 

Perhaps I may be allowed here to say 
that I regret I cannot answer individually 
the number of kind and appreciative let- 
ters I have received from the Grinde]wald 
excursionists, but I am rejoiced to learn 
that they have returned to their homes in 
improved health and spirits, that such 
happy friendships have been formed, and 
that such pleasant memories will abide to 
cheer the coming winter. 

; M, Lucy Tacart. 

President of the Central Postal Mission. 

Oct. 11. 


NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES. 


+o 


[Notices and Reports for this Department should. 
be as brief as possible, and be sent in by Thursday 
Morning.) 

—>o— 

Ainsworth. —The members of the reading 
circle in connection with the Unitwiw Sunday- 
school gave a party and dance on Saturday las‘, 
which was well-attended, and a very pleasant 
evening spent. During the evening Mr. James 
Mason gave a recitation. 

Ballyhemlin. — At the harvest thanksgiving 
service held last Sunday afternoon, the church was 
crowded with a congregation representing every 
denomination of the district, including Roman 
Catholics. The Rev. R. Maxwell King, of New- 
townards, presided at the organ, supported by a 
large choir, and the service was rendered in a 
very harmonious and pleasing manner. The Rev. 
Charles Thrift preached on “The Necessity for 
Labcur.” A tasteful arrangement of flowers, fruit 
and corp, symbolising the autumn season, sug- 
gested very beautifully the bountiful gifts of God. 

Belfast : York-street.—The third annual har- 
vest thanksgiving services were held on Sunday, 
Oct. 8, when large assemblies of membeis and 
friends were present. The interior of the church 
presented even a more attract.ve appearace than 
that of preceding years. The services were con- 
ducted respectively by the Revs. Alex. Ashworth, 
minister of the church, Douglas Walmsley, B.A., 
and Dr. S. H. Mellone, and were warmly appre- 
ciated. The music was greatly strengthened at 
the afternoon service by the kind help of the choir 
and organist of the First Church. 

Bradford. — The Chapel-lane Bazaar, to be 
opened by Mr. Charles W. Jones, J.P., President of 
the B. and F U.A, ou Thursday afternoon, aims at 
raising over £500, in liquidation of the debt on the 
new schools, the renovation uf the chapel and other 
objects. 

Clifcon.—Th2 Rev. James Black, M.A., of 
London, was the preacher on Ovt. 1, when harvest 
services were held, the church being very tastefully 
decorated for the occasion. On Oct, 5 the Literary 
and Social Union opened its session with a success- 
ful and well-attended “at home” at the Whatley 
Hall. A Junior Working Party has been formed 
by Mrs. Warschauer, a sale of work isin contempla- 
tion, and the services will shortly be brightened by 
the introduction of the Berwick Hymnal (edited by 
the Rev. Charles Hargrove, M.A.). 

Devonport.—The Rev. Eiward Sharp, until 
recently a curate in the Church of England, has 
asceptéd an invitation to the Christ Church 
pulpit. On Sunday, Oct. 8, the harvest festival 
services took place, and were conducted morning 
and evening by Mr. Sharp. The church was beauti- 
fully decorated, and special anthems were sung. 
The evening congregation numbered nearly 300. 

Glasgow: South St. Mungo-street. — The 
annual harvest thanksgiving services were held last 

'Sund y, conducted by the Rev. E. T. Russell. 
Speci 1 music was rendered hy an augmented choir. 
The fruit and flowers were distributed on Tuesday 
to the members of the Young People’s Guild. The 
Literary Society opened for the new session on 
Thursday week, with a social meeting. Mr. W. 
G. McLeod presided over a large gathering, and 
an interesting programme of music and readings 
was rendered. Among the lecturers announced for 
the session are the Revs. J. Bell, of Whitewich 
Congregational Church, Dr. Hunter, of ‘Trinity 
Church, aad J. M. Connell, of All Souls’ Church. 

Horsham.—Harvest thanksgiving services were 
held in the Free Christian Church last Sunday, the 
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Rev. J. J. Marten being the preacher. The collec- 
tions were for the Sunday-school. After each ser- 
vice the national memorial on the subject of the 
Transvaal was extensively signed. In connection 
with the Museum Society a very pleasant evening 
was spent on the following Thursday, when a con- 
versazione was held in the schoolroom. Refresh- 
ments were provided by ladies interested in the 
institution, and at intervals practical demonstra- 
tions of photography, wood engraving, the wonders 
of insect life, microscopic and other matters of 
interest, were in the hands of adepts, whose 
explanations were listened.to with much interest. 

London: Forest Gate.—On Thursday, Oct. 5, 
in connection with the eleventh anniversary of the 
church, and the first anniversary of the Rev. H. 
Woods Perris, a tea and public meeting were held, 
Mr. A. Titford being in the chair. Letters of 
regret for non-attendance were read from Dr. 
Blake Odgers, the Revs. W. C. Bowie and W. G. 
Tarrant, and Messrs. S.S. Tayler and David Mar- 
tineau. The secretary, Mr. Bull, gave a short 
account of the work of the church, and stated 
that there had been an increase both in attendance 
and in membership, with a decidedly hopeful look- 
out. Encouraging addresses were given by the 
Rey. T. E. M. Edwards aud Mr. H. Epps, and the 
congratu’ations of the church members and con- 
gregation were expressed in a felicitous address by 
Mr. Jose, who was followed by Mr. Thomson, Mr. 
Perris, having expressed his acknowledgment, pro- 
ceeded to sketch in outline the work he intended to 
undertake in the c ming months. After the usual 
votes of thanks, the meeting closed with a short 
prayer by Mr. Perris. 

London: Stratford. — Harvest thanksgiving 
services were held here on Sunday last, conducted 
in the morning and afternoon by Mr. T. Elliot, and 
in the evening by Mr. L. Tavener. The church was 
tastefully decorated, and the congregations were 
good, especially in the evening, when there were 
100 present. Special hymns were sung, the music 
to one being arranged by the organist, Mr. W. J. 
Noel, and an anthem was well rendered by the 
choir, 

Longton.— Harvest services were held here last 
Sunday, when the Rey. W. F. Turland preached 
to good congregations, The chapel, under the 
guidance of Miss Farmer, was beautifully decorated. 
On Monday a social tea and meeting were held, 
when earnest, hoyeful addresses were given by the 
Revs. J. Howard, W. Turland, Mr. Hawley, and 
others, The outlook for the future is good. 

Manchester: Upper Brook street --Harvest 
festival services were held last Sunday week. Mr. 
John Trevor preached in the morning and the Rev. 
J.C. Odgers in the evening. It is interesting to 
notice that on the previous Sunday our minister, 
the Rev, Charles. Peach, preached one of the har- 
vest sermons by invitation at an orthodox Con- 
gregational chapel—namely, the Octagon Chapel, 
Stockport-road. Last Sunday a party of thirty 
“ fisher wives and girls” from Newhaven attended 
at the morning service. They had been taking 
part in the Lifeboat procession on the previous day, 
They were the guests of our churchwarden, Mr. 
W. B. Pritchard, J.P., and as they announced them- 
selves as “ Free Kirk” he brought them with him 
to his own place of worship—the Free Church, On 
Monday evening next we resume our popular 
lectures, when the season will. be opened by Mr. 
W. H. Shrubsole, who will lecture on ‘‘ America’s 
Wonderland : the Great Yellowstone Park,” 

Nantwich.—Successful harvest thanksgiving 
services were held last Sunday, the preacher being 
the Rev. J. Morley Mills, minister of the chapel. 
The collections were in aid of the trust fund. Oo 
the previous Sunday evening Mr. Mills had 
preached on the Transvaal crisis, and had uttered 
a strong protest against the resort to war, 

Newcastle -on-Tyne.—On Monday, Oct. 9, 
1899, at a well-attended meeting of the Ladies’ 
Sewing Society, of the Church of the Divine Uni'y, a 
presentation was made to Mr. and Mrs. Edward H. 
Coysh, in recognition of Mr. Cvysh’s untiring 
services as assistant-secretary. Mr. Robert Affleck, 
J.P., presided, and the presentation was gracefully 
made by Mrs. John Tweedy. The testimonial took 
the form of a bookcase, and a silver tea service for 
Mrs. Coysh, and had been subscribed for by 
members of the congregation. Among those who 
were present was the Rey. James C, Street, a 
former minister of the church, 

South Shields.—Harvest thanksgiving  ser- 
vices were held here on Sunday last, the church 
being tastefully decorated for the occasion. Large 
congregations attended both the morning and 
evening services, and the excellent discourses of our 
old friend the Rev. W. H. Lambelle, of Middles- 
borough, were much appreciated. Oa Monday 
evening a very successful fruit banquet and musical 
evening took place in the schoolroom. 

South Wales Unitarian Society. — The 


autumual quarterly meetings of the above Society 
were held at Cribin on Wednesday aud Thursday, 
Oct. 4 and 5, under very favourable circumstances, 
The service on Wednesday evening was commenced 
by the Rev. T. J. Jenkins, Gellionen, and two able 
and powerful sermons were delivered by the Revs. 
T. A. Thomas, Llandyssul, and E. G. Evans, of Man- 
chester College, Oxford. Oa Thursday morning at 
9, the business meeting of the Association was 
held, but no very important business was trans- 
acted. At 10, the first service of the day began. 
The Rev. W. James, BA., J:P., Llandyssul, who 
was to have preached the Association sermon, was 
prevented by illness from attending, and so his 


“place was taken by the Rev. R. J. Jones, M.A., 


Aberdare. The other sermon of the morning was 
preached by the Rev. Jenkyn Thomas, Pendleton, 
who was gladly welcomed, as this was his first 
appearance amoung us since his removal to Man- 
chester. The preachers of the afternoon were the 
Revs. T. J. Jenkins, Gellionen, and J. H. Davies, 
Cefncoed, who gave us two of the best sermons of 
the series, one theoretical and the other practical. 
At the evening service at six, the Rev. R. C. Jones, 
Lampeter, introduced, the two discourses being de- 
livered by the Revs, J. E. Jenkins, Dowlaia, and 
John Davies, Alltyplaca. These were a very fi: ting 
conclusion to a long and very successful series of 
meetings, which, let us hope, will do much to 
quicken spiritual and moral life in the district. 
The chapel was crowded throughout by an earnest 
and attentive audience, and the collections were 
good, 

Stockport.—The annual school sermons were 
preached on Sunday, Oct. 8, mcrning and evening, 
by the Rev. H. S. Tayler, M.A., of Dukinfield. 
There was a large attendance at the evening ser- 
vice. The claims of the Sunday-school were 
forcibly urged upon the attention of the cong-ega- 
tion, the preacher contending that teachers have 
not always accorded to them the kind sympathy 
which congregations ought to give. Though we 
still have to look for workers chiefly from men and 
women of the humblest walks of life, we, never- 
theless, secure a degree of simple-mindel earnest- 
ness which the pulpit itself can rarely exceed. The 
work of the Sunday-school still remains to be 
carried on, and we are bound to bring our best gifts 
to the cradle of the race.—Oua Thursday week, Mv. 
Jchn Harwood, of Manchester, delivered, in the 
Sunday-school, his interesting lecture, entitled, 
“The Art of Public Recitation: A Leaf from my 
own .Experience.”” The Mayor of Stcckport pre- 
sided. Mr. Harwood described how he became a 
public reciter. He gave some hints on the selection 
of pieces and their arrangemeot, described the 
mode of study and rehearsals, the peculiar qualifi- 
cations necessary, two of which were a nervous 
temperament and sympathy even to “softuess,’’ 
and after dwelling upon the advantages of instruc- 
tion and the suitability of rooms, pointed out the 
peculiarities and humours of differeat audiences. 
In the second part of his programme, the lecturer 
gave a recital of five pieces of a humorous and 
pathetic succes?, which were rendered with 
much description. Mr. Harwood’s lecture may be 
commended to other churches. Votes of thanks 
closed the proceedings. There was a large audience, 
the proceeds (about £10) being in aid of the School 
Auxiliary Fund. 

Sunderland.—On Wednesday evening, Oct. 4, 
a successful conversazione was held in the Bridge- 
street Chapel, Mr. J. G. Stirling in the chair. The 
musical portion of the programme, which was much 
enjoyed, was under the superintendence: of Mr. R. 
L, Smith, late of Liverpool, the newly-appointed 
choirmaster. The proceeds went towards forming 
a choir fund, Z 


BIRTHS. 


Rymer—At 150, Coningham-road, London, W., on 
Saturday, the 10th Oct., the wife of Haroid R. 
Rymer, of a son (Francis Holmes Rymer). 


MARRIAGES. 


Etris—Rowranp—On the 8rd Oct., at Lewisham, 
by the Rev. Chynoweth Pope, Leon Ellis, of 
Guernsey, youngest son of the late Cyrus Ellis, 
of Hambledon, to Kathleen, youngest daughter 
of the late Robert Rowland, of Horsham. 


DEATHS. 

Hicks—On the 9h Oct, at 2, Acre Grove, South- 
port, Joseph E. Hicks, in his 58th year. 

Lang—At 162, London-road, Bridgeton, Glasgow, 
on the 6th Uct, aged 75 years, John Lang, 
Sen. Friends please accept this the only 
intimation. 

Wuireman—On the 9th Oet., at 3, Sybil-road, 
Liverpool, Francis William, infant son of the 
Rev. J. Morgan Whiteman. Cremated at 
Anfield, Oct. 11th, 


Sma CATE A BR, 


——— 


SUNDAY, October 15, 
ee 


= It is requested that notice of any alteration 
in the Calendar be sent to the Publisher not 
later than Thursday Afternoon. 


Bermondsey, Fort-road, Upper Grange-road, 11 a.m. 
and 7 P.M., Rev. HAROLD RYLETT. 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
11 aM. and 7 p.m. Chapel Anniversary and 
Carter-lane Old Scholars’ Services. Solo, in 
the evening, ‘‘ Angels ever bright and fair”? 
(Theodora), Miss Clara Brooker. 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 
11 aM, and 7 P.M. 

Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-rd., West 
Croydon,11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rey. J. Paar Hopps, 

Deptford, Alliance Hull, Albury-street, 6.30 p.m, 
Rev. A. J. Marncnant. No Morning Service. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting-hill-gate, 11 a.m. 
and 7 p.M., Rev. F. K. FREEsToN. 

Forest-gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 
11 a.m. and 6 30 p.m., Rev. H. Woops Perris. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham-place, 
11 a.M. and 7 p.m., Rev. R. H. U. Buoor. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 am. and 
7 P.M., Rev. Brooke HEerrorD, DD. OC llec- 
tions for the Blackfriars Mission. 

Highgate Hil], Unitarian Christian Church, 11] a.m, 
and 7 p.M., Rev. EpwarD SHarp. 

{slington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 1] a.m. and 
7 p.M., Rev. G. Dawes Hicks, M.A., Pb.D. 
Kentish Town Free Christian Church, Clarence- 
road, 11 a.m., Rev. A. Farquaarson, “The 
Worship of God,” and 7 p.m., Rev. Dz. Mum- 

mMERY, “ A Certainty in Religion.” 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 a.M. and 7 p.m., Rev. J. E. 
STRONGE. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High-street, 
11 a.M. and 7 P.m., Rev. W. C. Popes. 

Little Portland-street Chapel, near Oxford-circus, 
11 a.m., Rev. Stoprorp A. Brooxg, M.A., LL.D., 
and 7 pM., Rev. H. Rawutnas, M.A. 

Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal Green, 
11 a.m. and 7 p.m, Rev. W. G. CapMAN. 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 a.M and 6.30 PM, 
Rev. G. Carter. 

Plumstead,Sommon road Unitarian Church, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. L. JENKINS JONES. 

Richmond, Free Church, O.mond-road, 11.15 a.m. 
and 7 p.M, and 3 PM, Service for Children 
R:v. 8. FaRRINGTON. 

Stepney-Green, College Chapel, 11 a.m. and 7 P.M, 
Mr. Luckine TaveNER. 

Stoke Newington, The Green, 11,15 a.m. and 
7 PM., Rev. W. Wooprna, B.A. 

Stratford, West Ham-lane Unitarian Church, 11 M. 
and 6.30 p.mM., Mr. S. Frevp. 

Wan \Isworth, Unitarian Christian Church, East-hill, 
Tl a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A. 

Wood Green, Unity Hall, 11 am. Rev. Dr. Mum. 
MERY, and 7 P.M, Rev. A. FaRQUHARSON. 


ee 
PROVINCIAL. 


Bats, Trim-street Chapel, 11 a.m. and 6 30 P.M, 
Rev. F. W. Stanuey. 

BEeprorD, Library (side room), 11.15. a.m, Rev. 
ROWLAND HILt. 

BrrminedaM, Church of the Messiah, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 P.M. 

BsacKPooL, Banks-street, North Shore, 10.45 a.m. 
and 6.30 P.M., Rev. W. BINNS. 

BLACKPOOL, Unitarian Lay Church, Masonic Hall, 
Waterloo-road, South Shore, 6.30 P.m. 

Boots, Free Church, Stanley-road, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 p.M., Rev. J. Mortey MILLs. 

BougNemoutH, Unitarian Church, West-hill road, 
11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. C. C. Cor. 

Bricuron, Christ Church( Free Christian), New-road, 
North-street, 11 a.M.and7p.m., Rev. A. Hoop. 

Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 a.M, and 
7 p.M., Rev. GEORGE STREET. 

CANTERBURY, Blackfriars, 11 A.M. 

DEAL and WaLMeER Free Christian Church, High- 
st., 11 a.m. and 6,30 p.m., Rev. T. SHAKSPEARE. 

Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 1] a.m. 
and 6.30 p.m, Rev. S. Burrows. 

EasTBouRNE, Lismore-road, Terminous-road, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 P.m., Rev. G. St. CLair. 

GuILprorD, Ward-street Church, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 p.m., Mr, E. S. Lane BuckvanD. 

Horsuam, Free Christian Church, Worthing-road, 

* 11 a.m. and 6.30 p.m, Rev. J. J. MARTEN. 

Leeps, Mill Hill, 10.45 a.m. and 6.30 p.m, Rev. F. 
H. Jones, B.A. 

LiscarD, Memorial Church, Manor-road, 11 A.M, 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. J. M. Luoyp THoMas, 
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LivEReooL, Hope-street Church, 11 a.m., Rev. A. 
CoBDEN SmiTH, and 6.30 p.mM., Rev. R. A. 
ArmstrRONG, B.A, 

LIVERPOOL, Ancient Chapel of Toxtetb, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. W. J. Jupp. 

LivERPooL, Ullet-road, Sefton Park, 11 aM. and 
6.30 p.m., Rev. Dr. Kier. Evening, “The 
Search after Knowledge by the Weak and 
Infirm.” 

MancuHester, Sale 11 a.m. and 6,30 pP,m., Rev. 
J. FoRREST, 

MANCHESTER, Strangeways, 10.30 a’m. and 6.30. P.M, 
Maraate ,Forester’s Hall (Side Entrance), Union- 
crescent, 11 a.mM., Mr. Epwarp C. SaPHIN, 
OxrorD, Manchester College, 11.30 a.m., Rev. 

Dr. DRUMMOND. 

PortsmMouTH, General Baptist Chapel, St. Thomas- 
street, 6.45 p.m., Mr. THoMas Bonp. 

Portsmours, High-street Chapel, 11 a.m and 
6.45 p.m., Mr. G. Cosens PRIOR. 

Ramseatx, Assembly Rooms, High-street, 6.30 P.M., 
Mr. Epwarp C, SaPHIn, 

Rsapina, Unitarian Free Church, London-road, 
11.15 a.M.and 6.30 p.m.,Rev. E. A. Voysry, B.A. 

ScarBorouaH, Westborough, 10.45 a.m. and 7 P.M., 
Rev. KE. L. H. THomas, B.A. 

Sovuruporr, Portland-street Church, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 p.m., Rev. C, H. WELLBELOVED. 

Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 p.m.. Rev. A. E. O'Connor. 

Tun»ripce We tts, Mechanics’ Institute, Dudley- 
road, 11 a.m. and 6.30 P.M. 

Yor, St. Saviourgate Chapel, 11 a.m. and 6.30 P.M. 


—_—_<___—. 


Care Town, Free Protestant Unitarian Church, 
Hout-street, 6.30 p.m., Rev. R. BALMFORTH 


THICAL RELIGION SOCIETY, 
STEINWAY HALL, PORTMAN-SQUARE, 
S.W.—Oct. 15tb, at 11.15, Dr. WASHINGTON 
SULLIVAN, “The Three Stages of Western 
Religion: 3. The Ethical, the Universal Religion of 
the Future.” 


ULPIT SUPPLY.— The Rev. W. 
STODDART, B.A., is at LIBERTY to take 
occasional Sunday duty.—30, West Bank, Stamford- 
hill, London, N. 


ULPIT SUPPLY.—The Rev. D. 
DAVIS, Fairfield High School, Liverpool. 


U TtHCENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY 
ADELAIDE-PLACE, LONDON BRIDGE, 
E.C 


Interest on Loans reduced to Four-and-a-half 
per Cent. 


DIRECTORS. 
Chairman — Sir H. W. Lawrence, Bart., 21, 
Mincing-lane, E.C. 
Deputy-Chairman—Marxk H, Jupax, A.R.1.B.A., 
7, Pall Mall, S.W. 
F. H, A. Harpoastxe, F.S.1.,5, Old Queen-st., S.W, 
Miss Orme, 118, Upper Tulse-hill, S.W. 
STEPHEN SZAWARD ['aYLER, 151, Brixton-road, S.W., 
and Mrs, Henry Rort, 1, Randolph-gardens, N.W. 

PREFERENCE SHARES £10, Interest 44 per 
cent, DEPOSITS received at 3, 34, and 4 per cent., 
withdrawable at short notice, 

LIBERAL ADVANCES promptly made; 
Monthly repayment, including principal, premium, 
and interest for each £100 advanced—21 years, 
13s, 6d.; 18 years, 14s. 9d. ; 15 years, 16s. 1d. ; 
10 years, £1 1s, 8d. Survey Fee to £500, half-a- 
guinea, 

Special facilities given to persons desiring to pur- 
a houses for their own occupation. Prospectus 

ree, 
FREDERICK LONG, Manager. 
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SUNDAY SERVICES are advertised at a charge 
of 10s. per year, prepaid, a space of twvu lines being 
given to each announcement; extra lines are 
charged 4d.each. Orders can be sent for a portion 
of the year, not less than thirteen weeks, at the 
same rate. Calendar Notices not prepaid £1 the 
year, Single Announcements 6d. per line. All 
information as to the change of preachers should 
reach the Office not later than Thursday, 


Essex Hall, Strand, W.C. 


Schools, ete. 


—_—_—— 


ANCHESTER COLLEGE, 
OXFORD. 


The College adheres to its original principle of 
freely imparting Theological knowledge without 
insisting on the adoption of particular Theological 
doctrines. 


SESSION 1899-1900. 

The Rev. W. E. Appis, M.A., will deliver the 

OPENING ADDRESS on MONDAY, October 16, 
at 5 P.M. 

H. ENFIELD DOWSON, 


A. H. WORTHINGTON, { Secs 


IGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
SOUTH MARINE TERRACE, 
ABERYSTWITH. 


Mrs, MARLES THOMAS. 


PRINCIPAL tee 

Pupils most successfully prepared for Public 
Examinations, Scholarships have been obtained 
at the University Colleges. Special attention paid 
to the physical side of education, Gymnasium. 
Swedish drill, 


gE Me eae SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Principats—Miss J. F, GRUNER (Certif. Student 
of Girton College), Moorcroft, Hindhead, 
Surrey. 
Miss MACRAE MOIR (Cambridge Higher 
Local), Lingholt, Hindhead, Surrey. 


The aim of the School is to combine the ad- 
vantages of a good Boarding School with a thorough 
Education and healthy outdoor life. Girls may be 
prepared for College-entrance and other examina- 
tions, 

The district of Hindhead is one of the healthiest 
parts of England, and much recommended by 
doctors for its bracing air and gravel soil. 

Miss Morr receives ten boarders in a thoroughly 
well-built modern house, with southern aspect. 
Great attention is paid to healthful conditions of 
life. References allowed to parents of present and 
past pupils. 

Terms for Board and Education on application 
to the Principals. 


T HE WARREN, KNUTSFORD. 


: PRINCIPAL : 
Mrs. W. CARRINGTON WHITELEGGE. 


Excellent individual TUITION and Home Care 
for the daughters of cultivated parents who would 
appreciate untisual advantages for Music and 
Languages. 


NEXT TERM begins September 26th, 


FREDK. LONG & SON, 


AUCTIONEERS, SURVEYORS, HOUSE & LAND AGENTS 
4, Adelaide Place, London Bridge, E.C. 


Rents Collected, and the entire management of 
Property in any part of London or Suburbs under- 
taken. Valuations for Probate, &c. 


TALIAN LAKES, ITALY.— Three 

more Members required to complete Select 

Party leaving London on October 19th,—Mme. 
AupitEs, 76, Beauford-road, Birmingham. 


Board anv Residence. 


——>—_ 


FEW young people received in 

PLEASANT HOME near Victoria. Terms 
moderate.—Mrs, RoBerRT TURNER, 94, Grosvenor- 
road, S.W. 


OARD and RESIDENCE, South of 
England. Healthy neighbourhood, Home 
comforts. Seven miles from Brighton, near South 
Downs. Station Hassocks (on main line L.B.8.C.).— 
Miss RowLanp, Gothic House, Hurstpierpoint. 


OURNEMOUTH.— Elvaston, West 
Clif, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT, 
Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the High- 
cliffe Hotel. 50 rooms. Full-sized billiard table. 
Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff Promenade, 
Due south. Near Unitarian Church.—Mr. and 
Mrs. Pocock. 


OURNEMOUTH.—Most comfortable 
private BOARDING-HOUSE ; close to sea ; 
sheltered among the Pines; south aspect. Billiard- 
room (full-sized table), Terms moderate.—Address, 
Miss CHaLDECOTT, Stirling House, Manor-road. 


T. BLEONARDS.—“ Crantock,” 59, 
Warrior-square. First-class BOARD and 
RESIDENCE, newly furnished and redecorated. 


Sea View, excellent cuisine, billiard room, sanitary 


certificate.—Mr. and Mrs. Sipney P. Porter. 


WEST CENTRAL HOTEL } 


Proprietor, 


FREDERIC SMITH. 


This first-class Hotel, conducted on strictly Temper- & 
ance principles, is commended by the Rev. C. Aked, & 
Liverpool ; Rev. Rowland Hill, Bedford ; Rev. G. Vance & 
Smith, D.D., Bowden, Cheshire; Rev. J. C. Street, @ 
Birmingham ; Rev. Charles A. Berry, D.D., Wolver- & 
hampton ; Rev. Charles Garrett, Liverpool ; Rey. Canon 
Howell, Wrexham ; Rey. A. B. Grosart, LL.D., Black- § 
burn ; Dr. Norman Kerr, London, &. Central, Quiet, & 
Exceptionally Clean, Moderate in Charges. Spacious & 
Coffee Rooms, Visitors’ Drawing Rooms, Baths, &c. BR 
Breakfast or Tea, 1s. 3d. to 2s. Rooms, 1s. 6d. to 28. 6d. 
Service, 9d. Printed Tariff on Application. : 


75, 77, 79, 97, 99, 101, 103, 105, 
SOUTHAMPTON ROW, RUSSELL SQ., LONDON. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
B IRKBECK B ANK 


SourHampron BurLpines, CHANCERY Lang, LONDON. 
TWO AND A-HALF PER CENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand, 
TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS 
of minimum monthly balance, when not drawn 
below £100. — 
STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES pur- 
chased and sold. 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 
For the encouragement of Thrift, the Bank re- 
ceives small sums on deposit, and allows Interest 
Monthly on each completed £1, 


IRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY, 
HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR 
TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH. 
IRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY 
HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 
FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH, 
The BIRKBECK ALMANAC, Post free on 
application, 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager, 
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DISTRICT UNITARIAN 
SOCIETY. 


JT OXON 


The Annual Autumn Meeting and Soiree 
will be held at 
ESSEX HALL, 
On TUESDAY, 24th OCTOBER, 1899. 


The President, Sir Jon T. Brunyer, Bart., M.P., 
in the Chair. 


An Address will be given on “ The Position and 
Prospects of Unitarianism at the close of the 
Century,” by C. W. Jonsrs, Esq., President of the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association. The 
Rev. Brooke Herford, D.D., H. Epps, Esq, Rev. 
W.G Tarrant, B.A, David Martineau, and o'her 
well-known ministers and laymen have promised to 
be present. 


Tea and reception at 7. Chair will be taken at 8. 


Tickets may be had at Essex Hall, or on applica- 
tion to the Hon. Secretaries, Mr. G. Haroitp 
CLENNELL, 87, Downs-road, Clapton, or the Rev. 
J. E. SvronaE, 13, Ulysses-road, Kilburn, 


OPE-STREET CHURCH, 
LIVERPOOL. 
OPENED 18ta OCTOBER, 1849. 


The NEW CHURCH HALL, the JUBILEE GIFT 
of W. B. Bowrine, Esq ; J.P., 
will be opened on 
WEDNESDAY, 18TH OCTOBER, at 4.30 p.m. 


A Service in celebration of the 50th Anniversary 
of the Opening of the Church will be held on 
Wednesday, 18th October, at 8 p.m. 

The Devotional Part will be conducted by the 
Rev. R. A. ArmstrRonc, B.A., and the Sermon 
preached by the Rev. CHARLES Hararove, M.A., 
of Leeds. 


A Collection will be taken for the Jubilee Fund. 


On Thursday, 19th October, a Soirée will be held 
in St. George’s Hall, at 7.30 p.m. 


Admission by invitation card only, to be ob- 
tained from Mr. A. Coorer, 11, Gambier-terrace, 
Liverpool. : : 


SALE UNITARIAN CHAPEL. 


— =o 


RE-BUILDING FUND. - 
The Committee of the Sale Unitarian Chapel 
desire to thank most heartily the many friends who 
have helped them to complete the Restoration of 
their Place of Worship by contributing to the 
above Fund. They regret, however, that they re- 
quire to ask further help, The cost of re-building 
has considerably exceeded the original estimates, 
the amount spent being £2,924 10s. 7d. Towards 
that sum £2,665 8+. Id. have been received, in- 
eluding £1,750 from the Insurance Company. 
Thus £915 have been subscribed by the congrega- 
tion and friends. But £260 are still required, and 
the committee venture to make a final appeal to 
Unitarian friends to assist them to clear off the 
adverse balance. An interim balance sheet has 
been prepared, aud copies will be sent to all sub- 
scribers. The long delay in its preparation has 
. been caused through difficulties with the con- 
tractors, and this indeed has regrettably hindered 
the progress of the Fund. The Committee trust, 
however, that this unavoidable delay will not affect 
the response which they hope will be made to their 
appeal for final help. 
Subscriptions will be gratefully received and 
acknowledged by— 
ALEX. LAWSON, J.P., Chairman, 
The Grange, Ashton-on-Mersey ; 
JOHN SHAW, J.P., Hon. Secretary, 
Fern Lea, Ashton-on-Mersey ; 
JOHN BARNES, Hon, Treasurer, 
Sylvan House, Sale ; or, 
Rey. JAMES FORREST, M.A., 
R okfield-avenue, Sale. 


ADY would be glad of a post as 

HOUSEKEEPER, or the care of an Invalid ; 

very domesticated, and a_gvod needlewoman,— 
W., 68, Belsize-road, N.W., London. No agents. 


-- AN experienced GOVERNESS desires 

re-engagement (daily) after Christmas. 
Neighbourhood of Edgbaston preferred.—Address, 
A. B., Inquirer Office, 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 


New Book by Rev. W. G. TARRANT, B.A. 


OUR FAITH: 


The Tempies and Churches of many Lands—-Our 
Church—The World’s Greatest Teachers— 
Jesus of Nazareth— The World’s Sacred 
Books—Our Aims and Hopes. 


“This little book is meant for young people and 
others who have had hitherto no time or opportunity 
for a careful study, as distinct from the practice, of 
religion, It seeks to present Our Farra in its 
clearest and most definite form ; and at the same 
time, to indicate its relation to the general religious 
life of mankind. It is not, however, wholly or even 
chiefly concerned with matters of history, still less 
with dogmatic theology. The writer has tried t> 
lead the mind to earnest self-examination and 
original thought, and with this view has ventured 
here and there to use words of direct appeal to the 
reader; but this is not done in any magisterial 
spirit, for both writer and reader are scholars in 
the great School of Life, where he is the happiest 
who help3 another most.” —Pyeface. 


Cloth, 1s. net. Postage, 2d. 
rr 


London: SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION, 
Essex Hall, Essex St., Strand, W.C. 


Manchester: H. Rawson & Co., 16, New 
Brown Street. 


Liverpool: The Booksellers’ Co., 70, Lord 
Street. 


LANE CHAPEL, 
BRADFORD. 
A GRAND BAZAAR will be held in the 
CHANNING HALL, adjoining the Chapel, on 
OCTOBER 19th, 20th, and 21st, 1899, to raise 
£500 fur the clearing off of the Debt on the New 
Schools, the purchase of a new Heating Apparatus, 
the Renovation of the Chapel, and other purposes. 
The total cost of the scheme will be at least 
£2,000, towards which nearly £1,500 has already 
been raised. 
The Bazaar will be opened on the three days 
respectively by Mr. Cuartes W, Jones, J.P., Presi- 
dent of the British and Foreign Unitarian Associa- 
tion; the Right Hon. Lady O'Hagan, and Sir 
James Kitson, Bart., M.P. 
Donations of Goods and Money will be gratefully 
received and acknowledged by the— 
Rev. E. Cerepiag Jones, 18, Blenheim-road, 
Bradford (Minister) ; 

Mr. Byron Booturoyp, 37, Mannville-terrace, 
Bradford (Treasurer) ; 

Miss Hupson, 7, Blenheim-road, Bradford, and 
Mr. GaTHorneE HarGreaves, 24, Spring 
Cliffe, Bradford (Secretaries). 


The following contributions have been received : 


(a eee 


£8. d. 
Already acknowledged Ser LS AON 6 
Mrs. Rainbach pao bane e tO) 
Mrs. Bradshaw 010 0 
Mr. H. Dyson Om D.0 
Miss Davies : Bsa es TO SAD 0 
Mr, Evans ... —. ... oe Sir Se Oe 236 
Rey. S. Jenkinson... neds ae Ox.20: 0 
Rey. L. Williams ... te oe O=LOR 0: 
Mrs. Eadon 59.0520 


JVRAMLINGHAM AND BEDFIELD. 


ANNIVERSARY SERVICES and MEETINGS, 
Sunday, Oct. 29th ; Monday, Oct. 30th, and Tues- 
day, Oct. 31st. 


ANTED, English GOVERNESS for 

two girls, aged seven and half and six. 

Thorough English. French (conversational), music. 

Salary, £40 to £45.—Write, full particulars, to 
Mrs. Leon, Hillsdon, Sidmouth, Devon, 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


———____. 

Feap. 8vo, 108 pp., cloth, 1s. net. 

THE RELIGION OF TIME and the RELIGION 
OF ETERNITY. A Study of Certain Relations 
between Medizval and Mcdern Thought. By 
Paitie H, WIcksTEED, M.A. 


Summary or Convents :—Manifold signs of renewed 
interest in the later Middle Ages. We are awakening from 
the misconceptions inherited from the polemics of t! e 
Renaissance and the Reformation, realising that the 
breach between medieval and modern times was not so 
absolute as we supposed, ani recognising in the weakness 
of te Middle Ages dangers not yet va: quished, in their 
strength sources cf life not yet exhausted, and in both an 
unsuspected kinship with the forces that move our own 
lives. Hence the interest and the importance of a sympa- 
thetic study of the Middle Ages. The group of religious 
ideas selected for study gathers round the csnceptiuns of 
Eternity, Fruition, the vision of God. 


Feap. 8vo, 100 pp., cloth, 1s. nét. 


BACK TO JESUS. An Appeal to Evangelical 
Christians. By RicHaro A. ARMSTRONG, B.A., 
Author of “God and the Sou!,” “Faith and 
Doubt in the Century’s Poets,” &c. 


ConTENTS :—1, The Movement ‘‘ Back to Jess.” 2. To 
whet Jesus? 3. It mist be the Jesus before the Gospels. 
4. This was a Highly Spiritual Je us, 5. The Fatherhood 
and the Brotherhoud were his Cardin 1 Teachings. 6. We 
must then Survey those Texts which each the Father- 
hood. 7, What Jesus Meant by the Fatherhood. 8. Why 
the Fourth Gospel is Omitted from our Analysis. 9. The 
Fatherhood in Matthew. 10. Prominence of the Father- 
hood in M tthew. 11. The Fatherhood in Mark 12 The 
Fatherhocd in Luke. 14. The Fatherhood in the Three 
Gospels. 14. Predominance of the Fatherhood. 15. What 
are the Conditions of Acceptance with the Father. 16. 
Full Meaning of the Fatherhood, 17, The P.rsuasiveness 
of Jesus, 18. What then is our Position? 19. Dowe Want 
more than the Fatherhood? 20. Risults of Falure to 
Grasp the Fatherhood. 21, Absence of Certain Doctrines 
from the Teiching of Jesus. 2%. What has Given these 
Doctrin:s their Hold? 23. Are these Doctrines Essentix«l? 
24. The Religion of the Fatherhood is Esseutial Chris- 
tianity. 25. Those who Hold it should not be Spiritually 
Divided. 26. This is True Loyalty to Jesus, 27. And so 
we R-st in the Ult mate Christianity. 


273 pp., 8vo, cloth, 63. net. 


THE GREAT AFFIRMATIONS of RELIGION. 
An Introduction to Real Religion, not for 
Beginners, but for Beginners Again, By THomas 
R. SLICER. 


ConTeyts :—1. The Nature ani Uses of Religion. 2. The 
Natural Uses of Religion, 3. The Affirmation of God—I, 
4. The Affirmation of God—1I, 5. The Affirmati n Con- 
cerning Man. 6, The Affirmation of the Dignity of Human 
Nature. 7. The Affirmation of God and Man: Personal 
Re.igion. 8. The Affirmation Concerning Prayer. 9. The 
Affirmation Concerning Jesus Christ—I._ 10. ''he Affirma- 
tion Concerning Jesus Christ—IL 11. The Affirmation 
Concerning the Church. 12. The Tiue Imitxtion of Chris", 
13. The Perpetual Inc.rnation, 14. The Growth of a Soul. 
15. Grace and Truth. 16 Tae Eternal Life. 


London: PHILIP GREEN, 5, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 


THE ETHICAL WORLD. 
Epirep sy DR. STANTON COI and 
J. A. HOBSON, M.A. 


Articles on Important Svcial Questions, Education 
&c. from a purely ethical standpoint 
Children’s Page. 


—— 


TWoPENCcCE WEEKLY, 
Office: 17, Johnson’s-court, Fleet-st., London, E.0 


Price 2s. 6d. net. 


The Benscliff Ballads, & other Poems. 


By F, T. MOTT, F.8.G8., 
Author of “ Corona,” “ King Edda’s Parables,” &4, 


Gay and Brrp, Bedford-street, London. 


OME FOR HEALTH CULTURE, 
Tue Firs, Bromyarp, HEREFORDSHIRE. 


This Home? provides a course of Systematic 
Daily Exercise, combined with regular outdoor life 
and occupation, for Ladies and Children who are 
not in normal health, The-exercises are given in a 
Gymnasium fitced with Swedish apparatus, and 
consist of Ling’s Swedish Movements. Special 
treatment is given for Spinal Curvature, Aniw-nia 
Hysteria, Indigestion, Neuralgia, &c. 

For further particulars, apply to The Principal 
Miss JEssiz Baker (trained by Mme. Bergnon, 
Osterberg). 


RAWING, Painting, Design, Per- 
spective, Geometry, &c, Schools and private 
houses. Lady. Certificated. Art Master (Ken- 
sington),—Apply, A. E. R, Mr. E. D, Davies, 50, 
High-street, Sydenham, 
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BUILDING FUND. 


Choriton-cum-Hardy Unitarian Church. 


Established for the Worship of God and the Furtherance of Practical Religion. 
There is no Doctrinal Test for Membership. 


This Church is a member of the Manchester District Association of Churches, and is one of the four Forward Movement 
Churches. 

The population of Chorlton in 1880 was about 600, and now contains over 1,800 houses with an estimated population of 
9,000, ever increasing. Worship is at present held in an upper room, used for entertainments during the week, and having an 
insignificant entrance and narrow stair and furnished unsuitably for a church. There is a settled minister, and a membership 
of over 70. 

A site having been secured, the congregation is endeavouring to build a church and school, but all funds available, 
including the grant frov. the Grand Bazaar, are inadequate, the lowest builder’s tender proving much higher than expected. If 
a building suitable to tue district is to be erected, over £600 more are immediately needed. 

Efforts are, therefore, being made to secure 600 donations of £1 each (or more), and the generous help of all well- 
wishers of liberal religion is earnestly solicited. A Bazaar is also to be held on Oct. 27 and 28 in aid of the Building 
Fund, the particulars of which will be announced next week. 

In addition to the value of goods and money contributed to the Grand Bazaar amounting to £592 8s, 10d., this small 
congregation has contributed the further sum of £242 14s. 11d., making in all £835 33. 9d. 

The following is the present financial position :— : 


£ 3. d.{@ feos Liss 

Congregational Building Fund .. 242 14 11 Jordan, E, Stretford eae 10-202) Troup;.J., Landon =... f cea LOA 
A Friend, Liverpool... a ae 010 0} Knott, Thos., Crumpsall i Hen 1 0 0O| Turner, H., Chadswell, near Clitheroe T1030 
A Friend, Manchester . 5 5 0| Knowles, Mrs., Sale “63 2 2 0 | Taylor, Mary, Dolton ... a ibe 500 
A Friend ; 5 0 0 | Kerfoot, Jno. O., Dukinfeld ... xe 1 0 0} Thomas, G., Manchester Ase ae eG) 
A Friend, Manchester. ie 0 10 6) Klein, Rev. Dr. de Beaumont, Liverpool 1 0 0 | Thornley, Wm. : 3 0 0 
A Ficiend. Clifton ae Me 0 10 0} Lawrence, Miss, London ae eal 5 0 0| Thomas, H, Bristol ... a ieee Ge 
Allen, J. EK. T. oe, 1 1 0O| | awson, Mrs., Manchester 2 0 0} Thompson, H., Woolcott, Cardiff SN) 
Anon... f 0 5 0} Laycock, Jas., Scarborough 2 0 0| Upton, C.B, ‘Oxford . “ 1 =0)%.0 
Anon., Leeds. 0 5 6) Leigh, Miss Lydia, Swinton 10 0 0} Vallance, A. C 5 Mansfield 010 6 
Afileck, Re, Gateshead . 1 0 O| Leigh, G. H , Swinton 19 0 0O]| Wade, R, Manchester .. 2 0 0 
Blackley, Dr, Southport 2 2 0| Leigh, Percy H., Worsley LORS00 OES Willcebe ” : ; 130-30 
Bowring, T. B., Liverpool 5 0 0} Linnell, W., Stretford 5 0 0} Winder, T. H., Bolton a pees ke!) 
Brierley, James, Southport Es 1 0 0} Little, D. A, Bowdon | 1 1 0} Wright, R. W., Exst Croydon... 010 0 
Broome, J., Manchester a .. 10 0 0O| Lawson, R. G., Manchester 1 1 0| Woolley, H, Manchester ee i ied Y) 
Bruuner, Sir J. MP, Wavertree 1 0 0} “M,” per R. C. Law 5 0 0O| Withnall, eeee xi 2 20°70 
Blyton, J. , Higher Crumpaall... 1 1 0} Martineau, Miss, London 2 2 0| White, J. A., Mansfield ave 1-00 
Briggs, A. "Currer, Leeds 1 0 0O/| Martineau, Dr., London 5 5 0| Ward, T. F., ’Middlesborough ... 010 0 
Cooper, P. B. S., Bowdon 1 0 O)} Megson, A. H., Sale oes Pe eAb) Whitehead, es B, Manchester... 010 0 
Cooper, J., Manchester... 0 5 0} Morton, H. J. , Scarborough = Pa ay) berger Fx 
Crook, Mrs., Swinton ... 010 0 Mumford, De A A, Chorlton-cum- £528 0 5 
Chitty, G. W., Dover ... Tee POs 0) Hardy : Ss es eas pen AG) gee 
Cook, G. T., Manchester hf 0 0O| Monks, F., Warrington Tata) PRoMrssD cake aed Pee f 
Dougill, R., ’ Manchester BE 010 0 Marsland, HL. , Stock port Z V5 ORO: Manchester District ap tea 1500 0 0 
Dowson, Rev. H. E, Gee Cross | Leg Bia) Montgomery, Rev. J. K., Chester L020 Presbyterian &U Satine 5 he oe 
Elce, James, Barnsley .. 010 0 | Moore, Rev. John, Hindley L020 British and Foreiga Unitarian Asso- 50 0 0 
Elce, Geo., ‘Accrington... 1 0 0} Nettlefold, F., London ae 1020720) tion . ea By vy 0 0 
Elliott, Admiral Sir G, London 1 1 0} Nanson, W. E,, Eccles.. : 22) Lord, Ww. Chorlton-on- Medlock a Pie i 
Every, J. H., Lewes ... <5 0 -5).0 Nettlefold, Mrs., Birmingham - ayes Qasx) Hudson, Mrs, Chorltonrenm:EHst y- Io 10 
Every, Jno., ‘Lewes pee deel a0 Nettlefold, 0. , Hyde Park see 1 ages Fest) Preston, 8. W., here ag 1 0 0 
F. W. B.. : < 1 1 0|Oigers, Dr. Blake, London... 1 0 0, Amon. (received; Les 
Garrett, Miss L. K, London ... 2 2 0 | Odgers, Rev. J. C., Bury 10 0 Further | Congregationa romises Ga 4 0 
Gerrard, Miles, Bolton.. = 1 1 0) Odgers, Rev. J. E., Oxford TERA (0) (payable)... ok: vas ae 
Gerrard, W., St. Petersburg aie 010 0 | Odgers, Mrs, Oxferd ... nee : La-050) 2095 
Goodey, W. H., Derby... 1 1 0} Peacock, Mrs., Manchester 2°20, Total to Sept, 30.h, 1899 £2,095 9 5 
Green, H., Cro}don 1 1 0} Pollitt, Sir Wm., Bowdoa a 5.0: 0 ata 
Greenfield, Mrs., Torquay... 1 0 0-| Paget, Miss E, S, Leicester _ 1 0 0} Summary— 

. Grundy, Cuthbert Gh Blackpool 1 0 0} Rathbone, W., Liverpool ; hey ‘Sietsya at) Receipts and Promises ons cas 23095; 29) ees 
Hadfield, Mrs., Altrincham 2 2 0/| Rawson, Alderman H., Manchester ... 38 3 20 Less Architects’ Fees, Iron Railings, 
Hadfield, George See 2 2 0/| Risque, J. A, Manchester ae 28 Lass 0 and Sundry Paymentsand Expenses 
Harris, R., Southport ... 1 1 Oj} Rylands, Mrs, Longford Hall.. oe 3.3 ~=0 to date he a oe 7 TOO 
Harrop, Jno,, Manchester ote 1 1 0O| Schuster, E. Sh London ; ik 2~-0...0 —— 
Harwood, Jno., Bolton... Aa es 10200720 Shakespeare, Misses, Sheffield. Py Le 2020 Amount available £2,019 19 5 
Harwood, T., Bolton : 1 1 0 | Shaweross, Mrs,, St. Leonards.. e 3) 0-0 Sa 
Haslam, W., Bolton. 5 0 0] Stannus, Hugh, Lend on : Bee 20440) say 
Hibbert, Mise, Southport 1 0 0| Spiller, Wm, Hampstead, N.W. ea LONG J. RUDDLE, Minister. 

olt, Mrs. E., Liverpool 10 0 0} Sorensen, M., Chorlton-cum-Hard 2 ke O20) iri: 
Holt, Miss E. G., Liverpool 10 0 0) Slatter, W. , Brighton ae obs: 010 6 ROE oe ee eee 
Hollins, Mrs., Mansfield 1 0 0| Smith; Rev. Dr. and Mrs. Vance, Bowdom 5 0 0 HENRY PILLING, ! Hon. Secretaries 
Haslam, L., South Kensington 2 20710! Simister, Mrs., Cheetham Hill 120) 0 ROBERT SORENSEN, { 3 cages 
arrison, W. G, South Croydon 2 2 0} Taylor, J: K., London ... 5 0 0| 

Heywood, P., Manchester ' 0 5 0; Pome Rev. K. L. &., Scarborough.. O° 2 6 DRIVE E Pere bial t 
Harrison, J., London., 1 1 0} Thomasson, J. P., Bolton 1S O220 pepo tieel MAC See 
Jewin, F. J, Horsham. Dray | Trevelyan, ‘Lieut. “Col. W. R., Penzance 210 0 ‘To whom Contributions may be sent. 


"Printed by WoopraLt & KINDER, 70 to 76, Long Acre, W.C., and Published for the Proprietors by E. KENNEDY, at the Office, 3, Essex-st., Stra London, W.C. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


=o 


Ar the opening of the new session at 
Manchester College, Oxford, on Monday, 
the Rev. W. E. Addis, M.A, received a 

_ yery warm welcome on entering upon the 
duties of the Professorship of Old Testa- 
ment Literature, in succession to the Rey. 
J. Estlin Carpenter, M.A., who, it will be 

_ remembered, is still to serve the College 

at Hibbert Lecturer on The Compara- 
tive Study of Religions. The brightness 
of a beautiful October day came with 
other happy auguries to the friends of the 

College who gathered to hear Mr. Addis’s 

opening Address, and the highest hopes 
are cherished of the lasting benefit to be 
derived from the connection with the 

College of another teacher so distinguished 

in scholarship and of a personality so 
winning and devout. The Address, of 
which we give a summary in our present 
issue, will doubtless be published in full, 

and will be aoelpful and stimulating to a 

much wider circle than that of the 
students to whom it was more especially 
directed. 


AnotueEr new departure at the opening 
of the College Session, is the gathering of 
the students into a common residence, in 
the houses belonging to the College in 
Holywell. Two of the houses have been 
especially adapted for this purpose, and 
divided into sets of rooms, while a third 
house is occupied by Mr. Addis, who as 
warden, if we may use the term, will be 
the responsible head of the settlement, and 
will be in close touch with the students. 
The houses, which have a frontage in 
Holywell, are connected at the back with 
the College grounds, so that the residents 
during the day may pass freely in and out 
from their rooms to the chapel, the 
library, and the lecture room. The chief 


meals of the day will also be had in 
common in the College dining-room. To- 
wards the conclusion of his opening 
address, Mr. Addis referred to their en- 
trance upon that completer collegiate life, 
and, in describing what was implied in 
such 4 common table and a common life, 
quoted the following striking passage from 
Newman’s “Sermons on Subjects of the 
Day,” as the utterance of one whose voice 
had once been heard with thrilling effect 
in the University :— 


God has given us wine that maketh glad 
the heart of man, and oil to make him a 
cheerful countenance, and bread to 
strengthen man’s heart. And these good 
gifts by which our life is strengthened, send 
the soul out of itself in search of sympathy 
and fellowship : they end not in themselves, 
nor can be enjoyed in solitude: they create 
and convey and blend with social feelings: 
they are means and tokens of mutual good- 
will and kindness ; or, to speak more religi- 
ously, they are of a sacramental character. 
They are intended by being partaken in 
common to open our hearts towards each 
other in love; and this being the case we 
may judge how fearful is the abuse of God’s 
gifts in riot and sensuality, for it is in some 
sort a profanation of a divine ordivance, a 
sacrilege. 


To this Mr. Addis added some wise and 
sympathetic words of his own, which 
will be found in our summary of his 
address. 


Tue offer of Miss Frances Power Cobbe 
to bequeath her valuable library to the 
town of Barmouth has naturally been 
accepted with the utmost cordiality and 
gratitude by the inhabitants, and a com- 
mittee is now vigorously engaged in fulfill- 
ing the condition made by Miss Cobbe, 
that a suitable building shouldbe provided. 
The Cambrian Railway Company have 
leased a piece of land close to the Bar- 
mouth Station to the District Courcil, at 
a nominal rental, for sixty years, and the 
plan is to erect buildings which shall in- 
clude a reading-room and library, a special 
room reserved for Miss Cobbe’s books, a 
recreation-room for a young men’s club, a 
small museum, and apartments for the 
librarian. It is hoped to raise for this 
purpose a sum of £2,000, of which about 
£600 has already been locally promised. 
Mrs. Talbot, of Brynffynon, one of the 
trustees of the library, heading the list 
with £300. The other trustees of the 
library are Mrs. Edwards (Dolserau, Dol- 
gelly), Miss Blanche Atkinson (Tynyffy- 
non, Barmouth), and Miss Marianne Farn- 
ingham (Northampton), who writes in the 
Christian World an appeal to friends 
interested in Barmouth, and the gift it is 
to receive, asking their help towards the 
erection of the buildings. Hither of these 
ladies will be glad to receive donations for 
that purpose. 


Tun public meeting arranged by the 
Christian Conference on Monday week to 
consider the divisions of Christendom was 
significant of a healthy spirit of brotherly 
fellowship if not of any practical hope of 
“ye-union.” Dr. R. F. Horton, who spoke 
for the Congregationalists,madea restrained 
but very offective speech, raising a smile 
at the outset by the remark that he was 

called upon first, he supposed, because his 
Church was the most primitive. The Con- 
gregationalist definition of the Church, he 
said, was that of the Thirty-nine Articles, 
and their complaint against the Church in 
the old days had been, not that her defini- 
tion was wrong, but that the facts did not 
answer to the definition. He then referred 
to the work of a great Churchman, Pro- 
fessor J. A. Hort, of Cambridge, on the 
Christian Ecclesia, and quoted passages to 
show that in the New Testament the 
Church was Congregational. What Hort 
thus affirmed as the result of his studies 
the old Independents of the sixteenth 
century had found by their reading of the 
Bible. 
Tue Bishop of Hereford, who presided, 
said that many Churchmen would object 
to his taking part in such a meeting. He 
was quite aware of his duty “ to drive 
away false doctrine, but his warfare should 
not be by persecution, but by the method 
of free and friendly discussion and the 
spirit of conciliation.” As typical of the 
spirit of their gathering, he referred to Dr. 
Martineau, as a teacher from whom mem- 
bers of every Christian communion were 
glad to learn, and quotel the following 
passages from his writings :—“ Far apart 
on the great circles of belief lights have 
appeared which it is impossible to deny 
are lights of heaven. Is there a man at 
once intellectual and devout, in any land 
where the English language is spoken, who 
does notown spiritual obligations to boththe 
Newmans ? or who has not on his choicest 
shelf the Christian Year and the In 
Memoriam? Is not Mr. Maurice revered 
as a deliverer by numbers of people, 
both more or less orthodox than himself? 
In what cultivated home of English reli- 
gion has Frederick Robertson not preached 
his word of power?” “If Churchmen feel 
a generous pride in sheltering within their 
communion the contrasted apostolates of 
Simeon and Venn, of Pusey and Keble, of 
Robertson and Stanley, they are ready for 
a yet more capacious hospitality. .... 
If without forfeiture of fellowship the 
varying lines of thought can be followed 
within the Church of England, they can 
be followed beyond; and to claim com- 
munion with Wilberforce and Newton, 
while refusing it with Chalmers and 
Guthrie; to own it with Law and 
Fletcher, while disclaiming it with Robert 
Hall and Elizabeth Fry; to affirm it with 
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Patteson, and deny it with Livingstone, is | Some build for show, and some for servile 


possible only by arbitrary trifling with a 
sacred bond.” 


Tae piper by Professor A. Sabatier, 
Dean of the Protestant Faculty of the 
University of Paris, on the “ Necessary 
Renewal of Ancient Dogmatic Formulas,” 
to which we referred last week, contained 
a strong statement of the difficulties of 
the conflict between modern thought and 
the traditional views of religion and the 
Bible. Liberal Romanism, or “ Ameri- 
canism,” he said, was in constant conflict 
with Ultramontanism, and while hitherto 
the tyranny of compulsion to silence had 
prevailed, there were very many souls in 
france, America, and Germany only 
rebelliously silent. ‘There was really less 
spiritual unity in Roman Catholicism 
than elsewhere. Any difference between 
science and conscience was a profound 
menace to Christianity; there could be 
peace and confidence only where there was 
organic unity. The historic method had 
given them new insight into the Bible. In 
the Old Testament they saw the pro- 
gressive purification of the idea of God, 
up to the fatherly Theism of Jesus. The 
revelation of God in the heart of man 
never ceased, and in Christ was the 
unique, supreme flower of that revelation. 
In the New Testament they traced the 
evolution of primitive Christianity and 
its transformation into the Catholic 
Church. Christianity did not begin with 
theological definitions, but with a living 
trust in the Master. 

Tue historical method, Professor Saba- 
tier said, must be applied also to: the 
dogmas of, the Church. They were the 
result of theological controversies, the 
foreign mould into which the living 
Christian truth was run, and came out 
in a form which the Galileans who 
listened to Jesus would find it difficult 
to understand. These dogmas, if they 
were to be rejuvenated, must be trans- 
formed by anew exegesis. Greek theology 
must be translated into the language of 
to-day. Yet they must not abandon the 
old symbols, but love them, so long as they 
did not profess literally to believe them. 
In the Lutheran Church in France the 
clergy when ordained had still t> accept 
the Confession of Augsburg, but their 
conscience was helped over the difficulty 
by the acknowledgment—-“I adhere to 
this Confession of Faith in the spirit of 
faith and liberty of the Reformers.” 
Evangelical Christians had the right to 
interpret Scripture, and so, said Pro- 
fessor Sabatier, they must have the right 
to interpret the old formulas. There was 
practically no discussion on the paper, or 
the point might have been raised, whether 
the two cases were parallel. The interpre- 
tation of Scripture implies the aim to get 
at what is actually meant by tke words. 
The interpretation of old formulas would 
seem to mean the putting of new meanings 
into the words, which were not meant by 
the writers. And one might suggest that 
it would be better to do without such old 
formulas altogether, and be content with 
the avowal of allegiance to Persons, which 
came before all the doctrines. 


For the opening of the John Ryland’s 
Library in Manchester, on Oct. 6, Canon 
Rawnsley wrote the following sonnet, 
which appeared in the Manchester Guardian 
of that date :— 


end 
Luxurious self or Mammon’s lust of gold ; 
The hand that raised this treasure-house 
was bold 
To welcome thought and call the student 
friend. 
And here, for books that to the future lend 
Strength from the past, she built a for- 
tress-hold 
And stored it with munition manifold, 
And bade a city’s care her gift defend. 


To-day we enter to ber palace fair, 
Thronged with the minds that, having 
passed thro’ strife ; 
And sorrow, speak from Heaven’s eternal 
calm ; 
Upon our spirits falls a gracious balm, 
For caryen stone and blazoned pane declare 
The deathless love of a devoted wife. 


To last week’s Speaker the Dean of 
Ripon (the Very Rey. W. H. Fremantle) 
contributed an extremely interesting 
article on “The Broad Church Move- 
ment,” from which the following passages 
are taken :— 


If the Broad Chureh-or Liberal Christian 
movement were, as it is often thought to be, 
merely a lax form of ordinary Christianity, 
it would soon and deservedly die out—a 
fate which some believe to have already 
overtaken it. But its true significance is 
that it insists on Christian righteousness as 
supreme in the Church and in humanity, 
and consequently regards all other things— 
peculiar customs of life, systems of doctrine 
or of worship—as secondary. It may be 
thought that the negative side of this, the 
comparative unimportance of system, is 
that which has been most prominent to the 
public eye: but this is inevitable ; all true 
reformers have had to pull down before they 
could build up. But noone ean doubt that 
with those whose names are chiefly 
connected with the movement the positive 
interest in the moral welfare of mankind 
has been paramount, as with Arnold’s and 
Jowett’s zeal for education, with Maurice’s 
and Kingsley’s Christian Socialism, with 
Stanley’s enlightened charity. 

The liberal Christian judges all matters 
of religion and life by the standard of 
righteousness, which is to be established 
in the hearts and lives of men. Thus 
questions of rittal fall at once into a 
place of secondary importance ; and as to 
doctrine, ‘‘ his faith makes him feel that 
no teaching which is really Christian can 
conflict with righteousness. He will 
dwell on God not merely as Alinighty, but 
as loving and fatherly ; on the Incarnation 
not as a mere wonder, but as an indwell- 
ing, uplifting power; on the Atonement as 
self-sacrificing love which draws and re- 
conciles men to God; on Election as being 
not to separate happiness, but to Chris- 
tian service; on Inspiration as the work- 
ing of the righteous spirit in divers ways, 
of which we also partake.” 


“This fuller and more liberal Chris- 
tianity seems to be growing amongst us. 
The laity everywhere asked for a simple, 
intelligible, practical religion. Many of 
the less intelligible doctrines have fallen 
into neglect, and Christianity is seen to be 
a simple thing—the religion of the Ser- 
mou on the Mount, of the Prodigal Son, 
of the Good Samaritan. The criticism of 
the Bible has made it a more living 
source of righteousness; that of the 
Early Church has shown: that the pre- 
tensions of clericalism, which limit righte- 
ousness and salvation, have no solid 
‘base. Above all, the attention of all 


religious men has been directed more and 
more to social questions. The Noncon- 
formists have broadened out their theology; 
and we may hope that, as all of us learn 
to rise above the disputes about ritual and 
dogma which separated Christians from 
one another in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, we may be found all co-operat- 
ing in the great work of natioval righte- 
ousness, fulfilling the wish of the Puritan 
poet— 

That we may build Jerusalem 

In England’s fair and pleasant land.’’ = 


Tur Memorian Acainst War witH 
THE TRANSVAAL.—We are requested to 
say that this Memorial was delivered to 
the Foreign Office on Tuesday with the 
following letter :— 


The Right Honourable the Marquis of 
Salisbury, Downing-street, S.W. 

My Lord,—We have the honour herewith 
to remit to your Lordship a memorial signed 
during the past twelve days by 53,833 
adults living in various parts of the United 
Kingdom, and formally endorsed by a 
number of religious, political, and other 
bodies, in favour of a patient and pacific 
policy in relation to the Transvaal. The 
text of the memorial is as follows :— 

“We, the undersigned, while deter- 
mined to use all pacific means to secure 
equal rights and full justice for our 
fellow-countrymen in the Transvaal, are 
of the opinion that the differences now 
remaining between what our Govern- 
ment has demanded and what the Boers 
have conceded are not sufficient to justify 
our plunging South Africa into war. 

** We enter our solemn protest against 
any appeal to the sword to settle our 
differences with the Transvaal until after 
the principle of arbitration affirmed by the 
Conference at The Hague has been tricd 
and found wanting.’’ . 


Your Lordship will see from the attached. 


list of names, that many of the memorialists 
are men and women of substance and in- 
fluence in different walks of life—teachers; 
representatives, administrators, artists— 
and it will be evident to your Lordship 
that the number .of persons who have 
attached their names to this statement is 
not a small part of those who hold these 
opinions. Hostilities having now begun 


the Memorial was closed, but it is for- 


warded as evidence of the strong feeling 
on the part of a large number of our 
countrymen against the policy which 
precipitated this war, and the strong desire 
that exists that the practical suggestion. 
unanimously agreed upon at The Hague 
shall be aeted upon with a view to bring 
this disastrous civil war in South Africa to 
an early close. 
We have the honour to be, 
Your Lordship’s obedient servants, 
(Signed) G. H. Perris 
J. i. GREEN. 
40, Outer Temple, Strand, W.C., Oct. 16, 
1899. 


On the list of signatories, which includes 


many of the most honoured of our 
citizens, we find the names of several 
Bishopsand many Rectors and Vicars of the 
Established Church, the Rev. Dr. Clifford, 
the Rev. Dr. Guinness Rogers, the Rev. 
F. B. Meyer, the Rev. W. Copeland 


Bowie, the Rev. Dr. Rendel Harris, and ~ 


other leaders of Nofconformity, Professor 
Estlin Carpenter (Oxford), Professor 
Muirhead (Birmingham), Dr. C. H. 
Herford (University College of Wales), 
Lady Carlisle, Lady Agatha Russell, Mr. 
Henry Holiday, the Hon. Rollo Russell, 
and several sons and daughters of John 


Bright, Richard Cobden, and _ Bishop - 
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THE GLORY THAT HAS PASSED 
AWAY.* — 


BY THE REV. CHARLES HARGROVE, M.A. 


Who is left among you that saw this 
house in its former glory? and how do ye 
see it now? is it not in your eyes as 
nothing? Yet now be strong, O Zerub- 
babel, saith the Lord; and be strong, O 
Joshua, high priest ; and be strong, all ye 
people of the land, saith the Lord, and 
work: for Iam with you, saith the Lord of 
Hosts, and my spirit abideth among you: 
fear ye not.—Haggai vi. 3, 4, 5. 

Iv may seem to some of you that the 
text is very inappropriate for the occasion: 
for we are met to celebrate the fiftieth 
anniversary of the opening of this church, 
and it becomes you to rejoice and give 
thanks, and with legitimate pride com- 
memorate your predecessors who built 
this house of prayer for themselves, and 
for you,and for all that shall here succeed. 
“ Honourable was it to them,” said the 
preacher at the service of the dedication,+ 
“to their feelings and their principles, 
that it was in their heart, as it was in 
their power, to raise up this beautiful 
structure for themselves and _ their 
families to worship in—devoting it, not 
to the interests and fashions of a world 
that passeth away, but to the interests 
and welfare of that higher life which 
shall not pass.” The honour due to their 
faith and generosity and zeal and open- 
ness of mind and appreciation of beauty, 
that honour has here in this building its 
permanent memorial, and all who meet 
here partake of it in measure as they 
conform to the spirit and purpose of its 
builders. 

There can, indeed, be no comparison 
between this Hope-street Church and the 
Paradise-street Meeting-house which pre- 
ceded it. Here all is ordered to gratify 
the refined eye, and through things of 
sense to uplift the spirit to the con- 
templation of Eternal Beauty: unlike 
a comfortable reception-room or a 
handsome hall of. assembly, it has’a cha- 
racter of its own, which at the same time 
sets it apart from all other public build- 
ings, and claims for it lot and inheritance 
in the family of the English Christian 
Churches throughout the land. There, in 
the old meeting-house, the stern simplicity 
of Presbyterian tradition declared itself 
equally against ornament and ritual, and 
they banished from the place of worship 
everything which might recall the religion 
of their forefathers prior to the Reforma- 
tion, or hint at any relationship with what 
they deemed an idolatrous superstition, 

If that former temple were still stand- 


ing, we might visit it to-day as a relic of 


olden times, when Dissenters from the 
Established Church had to be thankful 
for permission to exist, and were wont to 
demean themselves humbly as strangers 
who had no part in the story of 
the national religion; but you would 
return here with congratulation on your 
lips and gratitude in your hearts, this 
your “holy and beautiful house, and all 
its pleasant things ’’—to use the prophet’s 
words of endearment—standing in memory 
of the fathers’ work, and welcoming the 
children to its shelter. 

And yet, dear friends and brethren, 
though the foundations have been laid 


* A sermon preached in Hope-street Church, 
Liverpool, on Wednesday evening, Oct. 18, the 
fiftieth anniversary of the opening of the church. 

+ The Rev. Thomas Madge, 


sure and the structure be firm as it was 
fifty years ago, though the marble has 
lost none of its lustre nor aught be 
changed since that day of dedication 
unless it be for further adornment, yet 
are you not conscious of a glory which 
has faded since then? Conscious perhaps 
still more of the need for such words of 
cheer and encouragement as the Hebrew 
prophet was commissioned to speak to his 
fellow-builders of the Temple and to all 
generations to come ? 

Few among you can remember that day; 
far the greater part of those here present 
were then unborn; those who now are 
advanced in years were then very young, 
boys and girls, youths and maidens who 
had taken no active part in the work and 
could not be deeply impressed at the com- 
pletion of it. But all of you will have 
seen, and honoured at a distance if you 
have not had the privilege of more 
intimate acquaintance, some one or more 
of the noble men and women who were 
chiefly responsible for the erection of this 
church. 

It would ill become me, who was then a 
child brought up in a faith as far removed 
from that here believed and preached as it 
were possible for Christian to be from 
fellow-Christian, to attempt to recall to 
your minds the varied characters or even 
to rehearse the list of those who took the 
leading place on that occasion. But it is 
impossible that any intelligent person 
should be present here to-day, whether 
stranger attracted by sympathy with your 
prospect and retrospect, or guest invited 
by you to help in fitting commemoration 
of the jubilee of your church, but that 
there should be present to his mind the 
thought of one who as pastor occupied 
the place of honour in the congregation of 
that time, and has since, by right of acknow- 
ledged genius, made for himself a secure 
place among the great religious teachers 
of the world. “In © distant lands, 
through waiting months,’ he said, on 
the first Sunday the congregation met 
in their new church “my. eye has rested 
upon this day; which has appeared as a 
star of hope behind the perspective of 
every scene, and looked down with a clear 
and guiding sanctity, on intervening tracts 
that had sometimes no other, and never a 
diviner ray.” It had come at length the 
day so ardently desired, as all comes, even 
what seems to the impatience of youth- 
ful longing the furthest off; and it has 
passed, as all passes to those who are yet 
under the sway of Time and catch but 
elimpses now and again in favoured 
moments of that far-off vision of God’s 
Eternity, where there comes nothing new 
which has before been wanting, noris taken 
away aught of good which is once present; 
that Eternity which is the fulness of 
desire, undiminished, unaugmented for 
ever. 

It has passed, that day he longed for, and 
greeted as a man in the prime of early 
manhood, conscious of great work to be 
done and great powers wherewith to do 
it. Fruitful have been the fifty years 
since then, and heaped up the measure 
which he has poured out of his own abun- 
dance forthe nourishment and illumination 
of his brethren. Not till he had passed 
the age of eighty did he retire from the 
active duties of life, and then employed his 
leisure in work which would have severely 
taxed the faculties of the very ablest of his 
contemporaries, even in the prime of their 
days. Now at last, his labours accomplished 


to the full and his years multiplied far 
beyond the lot of men, surrounded with 
the reverence of those who knew him as 
pastor and teacher, and honoured by all 
the world of those who think, he awaits in 
hallowed peace the call which shall summon 
him to the higher life of which he was 
here the prophet, and to the company of 
friends and fellow-workers gone before 
him. 

“Of course,” you say; “to see how many 
of my old acquaintance are dead” is a 
reflection which a Mr. Justice Shallow can 
make without any preacher’s stirring him 
thereto, ‘ Death, as the Psalmist saith, is 
certain to all,’ and we don’t need to be 
told it. ‘‘One generation passeth away— 
and another generation cometh,” dawn suc- 
ceeds to sunset, and summer follows upon 
winter, and youth replaces age. Theloss of 
death is ever made good by the gains of 
birth, and life is still triumphant on earth. 
True, and yet there are losses which can- 
not be made good ; there are days the like 
of which we never see again; there are 
individuals who pass, and none rise who 
can take their place and do their work. 

I will not for a moment admit—no, not 
even in mood of deepest despondency— 
that the men of to-day are inferior to any 
generation which have preceded them. 
And from what I can learn of the past, and 
what I know of the present, I am fully 
persuaded that in our own group of 
churches there is at least as much devo- 
tion, and ability, and learning, and 
generosity in our ranks to-day as ever 
there was before. Yet I cannot conceal 
from myself that in one respect we and 
the whole world are poorer as compared 
with our predecessors. The ayerage of 
worth is perhaps higher than it has ever 
been before : there are more'good speakers, 
good writers, good scholars, good artists, 
good poets even, than in any preceding 
generation, but the Great are in every 
department of human activity lacking to 
us. 

Amongst ourselves there are not want- 
ing men—and the present minister of this 
congregation is a notable instance—who, 
by their writings and their conduct, have 
won reputation far beyond the limits of a 
denomination; and we have amongst us 
stilljeminent laymen, wealthy and making 
good use of their wealth, men of light and 
leading, manfully withstanding the tempta- 
tion to desert an unpopular sect and 
frankly owning a name of no credit in 
society—men and women, honourable, 
useful, loveable, forward in every good 
cause, such as those who have but just now 
given proof of their zeal and faith in the 
new church erected in Ullet-road as com- 
panion to this. 

And yet, looking backwards, it seems 
to me as if, from a region of high 
mountains and deep valleys, we had 
arrived in our day on a fairly lofty table- 
land, rising here and there into respect- 
able hills, on the whole a good country to 
live in, healthy and fertile. But we miss 
the grandeur of those solitary heights 
which uplifted themselves above the 
clouds, and, crowned with the glory of 
eternal snows, caught the sun’s earliest and 
latest splendours, and revealed to those who 
watched below the light they could not as 
yet see themselves. 

Martineau, Channing, Parker—is there 
among our best and most eminent 
ministers to-day one who would not deem 
it the insult of flattery to equal him with 
these; men whose influence is limited 
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neither by sect, nor country, nor time ; 
men whose names will be had in honour 
as long as the religious movement of the 
nineteenth century is remembered, as long, 
one might almost dare to say, as the world 
and the Church shall last. These three, 
they were not simply good and learned 
and able aud zealous, they were Great 
Men, distinguished above all their fellows 
by that supreme, mysterious gift which is, 
as the glory of Moses’ face, caught from 
nearer intimacy with heaven. 

And of how many their contemporaries 
may the same be said. Where now among 
many voices sweet and strenuous are poets 
such as Wordsworth and Coleridge, Tenny- 
son and Browning? Where among the 
distinguished men of science any able as 
Darwin and Huxley and Tyndal to rise 
above the detail well mastered, and take 
such comprehensive view of Nature that 
they lead even the unscientific toa betterun- 
derstanding of the ways of God? Where 
is there such a prophet as Carlyle, whose 
words were as thunder reverberating 
through the land? Where are leaders of 
the people like Gladstone and Cobden and 
Bright?’ Or, in the Churches, men of 
renown like to Pusey and Stanley and 
Jowett, or to the three English Cardinals 
—Wiseman, Newman, and Manning? 
Other names crowd upon my mental 
vision as distant peaks of various alti- 
tudes, but all, it seems to me, higher than 
any about us where we find .ourselves to- 
day. There are Dickens and Thackeray, 
Maurice and Kingsley, Macaulay and 
Froude; Longfellow and Emerson, John 
James Tayler, Sir John Bowring, Charles 
Beard, and John Hamilton Thom among 
our own, About some of these I am prob- 
ably mistaken, as oftentimes we are 
deceived in estimating the height of 
mountains by not allowing for the per- 
spective. But of this Iam sure that we 
have not to-day men of the commanding 
genius which has made for ever illustrious 
more than two or three of the generation 
of which Ruskin and Martineau are now 
the only distinguished survivors. 

There has passed away a glory from the 
earth, a glory from this place since that 
day when a crowd of the leading citizens 
of Liverpool gathered h2re round their 
great leader and begin the services of 
which the fiftieth year is now complete. 
Now 


‘* A common greyness silv.rs everything,— 
All in the twilight, you and I alike,’’* 


orthodox and liberal, politician and artist, 
poet and scholar, preacher and writer, 
there seems to have arisen not one, 
“like unto Moses, who knew the Lord 
face to fave.” Our inspiration is at 
second hand, we are rich with the wealth 
bequeathed to us, and great with our 
forefathers’ greatness. The noble en- 
thusiasm, the exalted hopes, the confident 
assurance of those bygone days are 


** All tonel down to sober, pleasant ”’ 


satisfaction—nay, in more ardent natures, 
have been replaced by a disappointment 
too often akin to despair. 

Peace! progress ! enlightenment! —these 
were the strains to which we marched 
onwards a generation ago. But the cen- 
tury closes apon a world in arms, an 
empire at war, reaction in religion, the 
reassertion of the superiority of force, 
the cult of sport and athletics as the 
chiefest interests of man. I know that 


* Browning’s “ Andrea del Sarto,” 


this is a partial view of the situation, 
and I am not loth to contemplate a 
much more favourable one which might 
be presented. But if not the whole 
truth, itoas still truely; and ates 
the fact, that many who would have been 
among the most enthusiastic a while ago, 
are discouraged and dispirited, tempted to 
let hands hang down and knees get feeble, 
in despair of a world which does not seem 
to get better, and of a Church which in 
some respects seems to get worse. 

Well, my brethren beloved, you who 
share with me the responsibility and the 
disappointments of this age in which God 
has cast our lot, Hear, I beseech you, the 
word of the Lord, word all the surer that 
Ido not pretend to have received it direct 
from heaven, message committed ‘of old 
time to the prophets, and repeated and its 
truth confirmed by all the world’s history 
since. 

“Rejoice ye with Jerusalem,” with the 
city of God, the kingdom of heaven upon 
earth, “‘and be glad with her all ye that 
love her ; rejoice for joy with her, all ye 
that mourn for her: that ye may be 
satisfied with the breasts of her consola- 
tion, that ye may be delighted with 
the abundance of her consolations. 
For thus saith the Lord, Behold I will 
extend peace to her like a river, and the 
glory of the nation like an overflowing 
stream ... and ye shall be comforted 
in Jerusalem, ye shall see it, and your 
heart shall rejoice, and the hand of the 
Lord shall be knowa to his servants.” 
(Isaiah Ixvi.) 

“© foolish men, and slow of heart to 


‘believe in all that the prophets have 


spoken,” to read aright the story of Man- 
kind! 

For it happens to the human race as to 
those ‘that go down to the sea in ships, 
that do business in great waters”; and 
they who diligently observe the way we 
have been borne through the trackless 
waters of time, ‘“‘these see the works of 
the Lord and his ;wonders in the deep.” 
Nor are they lightly discouraged or unduly 
depressed in untoward times, when it 
seems asif “the righteous perisheth and 
godly men are taken away,” but make it 
the burden of their song as they onward 
journey, “O that men would praise 
the Lord for his goodness and for his 
wonderful works to the children of 
men!” 

Watch the boat at sea, how the stormy 
wind arises and lifts on high the waves ; 
“they mount up to heaven, they go down 
again to the depths”: to themselves it 
seems long time they are suspended on 
the crest of the wave; long time they are 
down in the hollow, the waters making 
gloom on either hand; but the spectator 
who watches the course from above, sees 
them borne along fairly and direct, through 
height and hollow, towards the haven 
where they would be. 

Even so is it in the world of men; 
winds of the spirit ris? and. fall, blow as 
He listeth who commandeth the storm and 
calm, and die away at His bidding. Now 
is there a stirring of the soul of Man, and 
now a general relaxation ; we may be sure 
at the best that a worse is nigh at hand; 
sure, too, at the worst, that a better time 
is coming. 

Whatever be the drawbacks of our day 
as compared with fifty-years ago, however 
great the apparent dearth of men of com- 
manding genius such as then abounded, far 
worse did it fare with the world at the close 


of last century. It seems asif the great. 


men whose names adorn the period from 
1775 to 1825 were just in the middle of it 
to be all numbered in‘one of three classes— 
the dead, the disabled, the unrecognised. 
To mention but a few out of many (for 
the subject is too large for such cursory 
treatment). Educated men of middle 
age would then recall the names of John- 
son and Gibbon, of Voltaire and Rousseau 
of Burke and Mirabeau as giants of 
whom they were proud to have been con- 
temporaries. The young would remember 
Robert Barns whose untimely death left 
to Britain but one true poet, and he, 
William Cowper, was slowly dying in the 
stupor of a melancholy maduess. Two 
great statesmen there were in England, the 
one William Pitt, baffled in all his noble 
purposes by the war he sought in vain to 
prevent; the other with whom his name is 
inseparably associated rendered powerless 
by his own weakness and the contrariety 
of the times. Wesley was dead ; Priestley 
had gon2 into exile, driven out by 
the violence of his countrymen. Words- 
worth and Coleridge were known as the 
obscure authors of s6m2 minor poems, if not 
altogether unknown. It seemed as if the 
light of genius had faded from the earth, 
and mediocrity, of greater or lesser merit, 
should be henceforth supreme. 

But evea then- men great in every 

department of human activity, whose 
names would make for ever illustrious the 
story of the nineteenth century, were 
shining as stars yet low on the horizon, 
unnoted save by the diligent observer. And 
constellations were slowly rising, presently 
to brighten the firmament with their un- 
dying glory. I will not begin, for I could 
not soon end, to rehearse the great names 
now inscribed on the immortal roll of fame, 
which were unknown, or little thought of, 
when the eighteenth century was closing 
in a season of reaction and despondency 
and paltry aims. 
_ And I take heart, and I bid you, my 
brethren—you my brother, who hold here 
the office of Joshua, no. priest nor pre- 
tending to any priestly rights, but prophet 
to speak what God shall speak to you in 
hours of inspiration—I bid you, O all 
who are called to be leaders of the people 
as was Zerubbabel, you whose temptations 
are greater as your responsibilities are 
nobler—“ be strong and work.’ These 
are not heroic days upon which we have 
fallen, and the bright prospects which 
gladdened the hearts and inspired the 
efforts of our immediate predecessors have 
proved a desert mirage as we have jour- 
neyed on. Empire, wealth, comfort, 
physical well-being, knowledge which can 
be turned to gain, satisfaction of 
eye and ear in worship as in ordi- 
nary life, those are the ideals of the 
day, openly proclaimed and unblushingly 
avowed. They are not any of them 
base or contemptible, they all are good in 
their degree; but presented as man’s 
highest, as the objects which the com- 
munity should set before itself as supreme, 
and the individual make the mark of his 
highest aspiration, they are shameful and 
degrading. For man is a soul, nota living 
body, and God has made and owns him, 
“‘partaker of the divine nature” (2 Peter 
i. 4). 

Jertain is it that it was for no such pur- 
poses that this holy and beautiful house 
was built, but to quote the words of my 
dear and revered predecessor at Leeds, 


who nine months before had opened his 
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own new church, and now was invited to 
preach on the first Sunday after the open- 
ing here—“it is devoted, this temple, to 
the building up of human souls for the 
conflicts of earth and the inheritance of 
heaven.” For such high purpose has it 
stood these fifty years, may it néver serve to 
lower uses nor these be forgotten or dis- 
credited ; but from generation to genera- 
tion may the divine work here be carried 
on to train the young and to sustain the 
ae in the path of the higher and Eternal 
ife ! 


THE JUBILEE OF HOPE-STREET 


& 


CHURCH, LIVERPOOL. 


‘Hopr-sTrREET CuurcH was opened for 

public worship on Thursday, Oct. 18,1849, 
during the ministry of the Rev. James 
Martineau, and the fiftieth anniversary 
of this event was celebrated on Wednes- 
day and Thursday, Oct. 18 and 19. 
' The celebration began on Wednesday 
afternoon with the presentation by Mr. 
W. B. Bowring, J.P., of a New Church 
Hall to the congregation, as his jubilee 
gift. The hall is built on the ground to 
the rear of the church, with its chief en- 
trance from Caledonia-street, but is also 
‘connected by a door with the octagonal 
lecture-room at the east end of the church. 
The architect (Mr James Rhind) has used 
with great skill the space at his disposal, 
and has provided a hall architecturally in 
harmony with the church, and admirable 
for the purposes €or which it is designed. 
It is capable of seating about 200 people, 
and its apsidal end, with lancet windows, 
which are handsomely curtained, has a 
very pleasant effect. There are also two 
class-rooms and cloak-rooms. The whole 
is lighted with electric light. At the end 
of the hall is a plate in beaten copper (the 
work of Mr. R. L. Rathbone) bearing the 
following inscription :— 

This building was presented to the con- 
gregation worshipping at Hope-street 
Church, by William Benjamin Bowring, on 
the 18th Oct. 1899, in celebration of the 
fiftieth anniversary of the opening of the 
Church, in the year 1849. 


In the entrauce is placed a copy of the 


well-known bust of Dr. Martineau in his’ 


younger days. 
Among those who were present at the 


opening ceremony and at the service in the 


evening, were Mr. and Mrs. W. B. Bow- 
ring, the Revs. R. A. Armstrong (minister 
of the church), A. Cobden Smith (assistant 
minister), Charles Hargrove, L. de 
Beaumont Klein, L. P. Jacks, J. K. Mont- 
gomery, P. M. Higginson, H. W. Hawkes, 
J. Crossley, T. Lloyd Jones, J. Anderton, 
J. L. Haigh, J. M. Lloyd Thomas, H. B. 
Smith, J. M. Mills, H. D. Roberts, T. 
Robinson, W. Harrison, J. M.. Whiteman, 
BR. 8S. Redfern, and V. D. Davis; Mrs. 
Armstrong, Mrs. Greene, Mrs. George 
Holt, Miss Holt, Miss Rawlins, Miss 
Johnson, Miss Darbishire, Miss Florence 
Melly, Mrs. J. P. Brunner, Messrs. Charles 
W. Jones, Walter Holland, R. R. Meade- 
King, T. Cook, F. Cook, T. Chilton, F. 
Robinson, J. H. Burroughs; A. W. Hall, 
A. Cooper, Lawrence Hall (secretary), and 
many others. 

The company first gathered in the 
church, and then proceeded to the door of 
the hall, at which the Rev. R. A. Arm- 
strong presented to Mr. Bowring a. silver 
key on behalf of some friends who 
appreciated his very generous gift to the 
church as a memento of the occasion. 


Mr. Bowrine, having acknowledged the 
presentation, proceeded to open the hall, 
which was quickly filled to overflowing. 
The chair was taken by Mr. Tom Cook, 
treasurer of the congregation. 

Mr. Bowring, rising, said that fifty years 
ago that very day Hope-street Church was 
opened for public worship, when the Rey. 
James Martineau was minister, and they 
were thankful to say that Dr. Martineau 
—for the public had now recognised his 
great merits—was still living, and, he ven- 
tured to hope, might be thinking of them 
at that time. For fifty years the light 
then lit by him and those around him had 
burned in that place of worship, with more 
or less brilliance, and the principles he had 
so eloquently enunciated of reverence for 
Almighty God and a reverent search after 
truth, were their prized inheritance. It was 
therefore felt by the congregation that the 
jubilee of the opening of their church 
ought to be marked by some celebration, 
aud that there should be a memorial of a 
permanent character, which would be of 
use to their community, and to the com- 
munity of Liverpool generally. After 
earnest discussion it was decided that 
there was need of new and improved 
accommodation for the Sunday-school 
and other institutions of a religious, 
philanthropic and social character asso- 
ciated with the Hope-street congregation, 
and it was therefore agreed, with the 
consent of the trustees, that that Church 
Hall should be built. He was personally 
deeply interested in the occasion, and as 
by descent and family ties for three 
generations he had been associated with 
the congregation which worshipped first in 
Paradise-street and then in Hope-street 
Church, he claimed the privilege, which 
was cheerfully given him, of carrying out 
the wishes of the congregation, and the 
result was the building of the hall. He 
presented it to the trustees of Hope-street 
Church, without question, without any 
conditions whatever, except that they 
should administer it in accordance with 
the very broad trust-deed of their church. 
He was sure that it was a matter of great 
regret to them all that one whom they 
had hoped would be present to receive 
that building at his hands, one of the 
honoured members of the church and an 
origina] trustee, ;Mr. H. W. Meade-King, 
was, owing to ill-health, unable to be pre- 
sent. But in his absence they had Mr. 
Cook, the treasurer of the church, whose 
father was also identified with Paradise- 
street and Hope-street, but who could not, 
on account of ill-health, be present that 
day. 

Tiseainse to the Chairman, Mr. Bowring 
then formerly presented the build:ng to 
him as representing the trustees of the 
church, expressing the hope that they 
would think it not unworthy of the church, 
and the cause they represented. He 
thanked the Committee who had taken 
such loving care in the erection of the 
building, and the architect who, under 
difficulties, had schemed a building which 
did not in any way detract from the 
ereat beauty of the church. He also 
expressed their indebtedness to the con- 
tractors, and concluded with the expression 
of the hope that the hall would be found 
of great service, and be ever full ‘of good 
works and good workers, who would work 
to the Glory of Almighty God and for the 
best interests of their fellow-men. 

The CuarrMAN, in accepting the gift, 
first read the following letter from Mr. H. 


W. Meade-King to Mr. Lawrence Hall, 
secretary of the church, 

It is with very great regret that I have 
decided that I cannot, on account of my un- 
certain health,|take any personal part in the 
ceremony of next Wednesday, as I had 
hoped to do. Will you allow me to express 
by letter my sense of gratitudeto Mr. Bow- 
ring for his most noble gift to the church of 
which I have been an attached member ever 
since it was built. 

He then offered to Mr. Bowiing the 
heartfelt thanks of the congregation. At 
an earlier meeting of the congregation, 
specially called to consider his offer, they 
had expressed their sense of his generosity, 
but had not then realised what a beautiful 
hall it was his intention to give them. 
None of them thought that such an 
elegant, commodious, and useful building 
could have been erected on the space avail- 
able, and they participated that day in his 
pleasure at seeing how completely Mr. 
Rhind had carried out his ideas and his 
desire to benefit the church. It was their 
desire that God would bless his good gift, 
and that their church might enter on a 
career of increased usefulness, and that 
they might show their gratitude to him 
and to Mrs. Bowring, by making the best 
possible use of the new hall. In the name 
of the congregation, he begged Mr. Bowring 
to accept their most sincere thanks for his 
truly noble gift, which would enable their 
church, with greatly increased facilities, to 
maintain the continuity of that teaching, 
which for the last fifty years had, they 
believed, combined the ripest scholarship 
with the most enlightened views of philo- 
sophy and religion. 

Samuel Longfellow’s hymn “God of 
ages and of nations!” was then sung in 
an adapted form, the last verse being: 


God of ages and of nations ! 
’ Even in this younger time 

Fill us with thine inspirations, 
Show to us thy truth sublime. 

Here thy Holy Spirit visit 
Children of the newer day ! 

Here goodwill and kindness blossom, 
Heartening pilgrims on the way ! 


and the meeting closed with a prayer of 
dedication offered by the Rev. R. A. 
Armstrong, and the Benediction. 

In the evening a service of commemora- 
tion was held in Hope-street Church, 
conducted by the Rev. R. A. Armstrong, 
and the Rey..Charles Hargrove preached 
the sermon, which is printed in full in our 
present issue. 

The anthems, “Send out thy light” 

(Gounod), and “ Arise! Shine!” (Cobb), 
were sung; and one of the hymns was 
Jeremy Taylor's “ Descend to thy Jeru- 
salem, O Lord!” which was also sung at 
the opening service fifty years ago. 
_ On Thursday evening a soirée was held 
in St. George’s Hall, at which the guests 
were received by Mr. and Mrs. Bowring, 
and the Rev. R. A. Armstrong. Addresses 
were given by several speakers, of which 
we hope to publish a full report next 
week. 
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expressed by correspondents. LETTERS CANNOT BE 
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private information should be accompanied by the 
name and address of the sender.) 

i —— 
THE UNITARIAN CHURCH AT 
AUCKLAND. 


Srr,—It will doubtless be of much ser- 
vice in establishing the movement, of 
which I go out as the organiser, to have a 
list of those who are known to sympathise 
with our Liberal Faith. 

If any of your readers have relatives in 
New Zealand, who would welcome our 
message, and if they will kindly forward 
me their names and addresses any time 
between this and December, I shall endea- 
your, when I arrive, to put myself into 
some kind of communication with them. 

Witiiam JELLIE. 

35, Christchurch-street, Ipswich. 


—_———_e00—__—_ 


A LARGER HYMN-BOOK. 


Str,—I should like to second the motion 
of Mr. Rattenbury Hodges concerning an 
enlarged (and revised) edition of “ Hssex 
Hall Hymn-book.” _The book has been 
well received, and deserves to be improved. 
Somebody should be appointed on the 
Committee of Revision (or if one man 
does the work he can apportion one section 
of his brain to this department), to hold a 
brief on behalf of the original author ; so 
that in cases where the author’s hymn 

. happens to be a good deal better than the 
alterations and abridgments with which 
we have been content the better form may 
be restored. In many cases a return to a 
form somewhat nearer the original would 
be a distinct improvement: compare the 
hymn, “ Lo, God is here,” in the “ Essex 
Hall,” and several of our hymn-books with 
the original (Wesley 494),—the six-line 
stanza is in each case richer and fuller. 
The hymn entire is not possible for us, 
but the three stanzas we now sing might 
each be made complete. 

By the way, “Give to the winds thy 
fears,” is in the “Essex Hall.” See 133, 
and read as far as the second verse. 

J. Ruppur. 

Chorlton-cum-Hardy, Oct, 14. 
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DISTRICT UNITARIAN 
ASSOCIATION. 


MEETING, 


LONDON 


AUTUMNAL 


Sir,—We wish to draw the attention of 
your readers and our London friends to 
the notice of the above meeting appear- 
ing in your advertisement columns this 
week, and to extend to all interested in 
the work of the Society a hearty invita- 
tion to the President’s (Sir John T. 
Brunner, Bart., M.P.) reception at 7 
o'clock, on Tuesday, Oct. 24. Following 
the reception a meeting will be held, 
when an address on “The Position and 
Prospects of Unitarianism atthe close of the 
Century” will be given by Charles W. 
Jones, Hsq., President of the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association, and the 
Revs. Dr. Brooke Herford and W. G. 
Tarrant will also be present and address 
the meeting. 

We feel confident that this subject is 
one of deep interest to all who have the 
welfare of our cause and our churches at 
heart, and we trust there will be a large 


gathering of our friends at Essex Hall, on 
Tuesday evening. 

Tickets of admission have been sent to 
all the ministers and secretaries of our 
London churches, and we hope the meet- 
ing of the Society will be made as widely 
known as possible in the short time now 
available. 

G. Haroup CLENNELL, 
J. EK. Srrones, 
Joint Hon. Secretaries. 


——__—_3+so—___—— 


MANCHESTER DOMESTIC MISSION. 


Srr,—The concert given in the Memorial 
Hall, Oct. 11, for the benefit of the Mis- 
sion, by Mr. C. Rawdon Briggs and _ his 
friends, was most successful. The 
audience was worthy of the occasion ; 
friends coming in from such places as 
Wilmslow, Knutsford, Altrincham, and 
heartily combining with Manchester folk in 
contributing to the funds of the Mission. 
They were amply repaid by the high class 
character of the concert, the programme 
of which included Beethoven’s “ Kreutzer 
Sonata,” and a Fantasie, by Schubert, for 
violin and piano, by Messrs. W. H. Dayas 
and C. Rawdon Briggs, and songs by Miss 
Juliet Liebert and Mr. Fowler Burton. We 
have very few occasions of this sort, when 
members of our various churches can meet 
under one roof, and spend so pleasant an 
evening in each other’s company. This is 
a good thing in itself; it is inspiriting ; 
and it makes us realise our powers of 
achievement whenever we choose to ¢o- 
operate with one mind in any good work. 
The Trustees of the Hall were good 
enough to make no charge whatever for 
its use. So that with a minimum of ex- 
pense incurred, a very handsome profit of 
about £50 was realised ; while in addition 
to this a donation of £20 was sent from a 
distant friend to swell the funds. A 
further sum of £60 is now required before 
the end of the year, to enable us to claim 
the redemption of the promised condi. 
tional donation of £200. Then the deficit 
would be wiped out, and the Mission 
could start afresh. However, even then it 
will be essential, im order to keep out of 
debt, to increase the annual subscription 
list by over £100. This seems at first sight 
a big thing; and no doubt it meavs con- 
siderable effort and enthusiasm; but 
when one bears in mind the number of 
people within a twelve or fifteen mile 
radius of Manchester, whose names do 
not appear in the subscription list, one 
would think the task should be easy, and 
that to give publicity to the need were 
quite sufficient. The encouragement 
which unsolicited subscriptions and dona- 
tions give to an anxious committee is 
proverbial ; and the Rey. S. A. Steinthal 
(chairman), and the Rev. W. Harris 
(secretary), would be much gratified upon 
receiving intimation of additional help 
from friends of the Mission; an insti- 
tution so intrinsically valuable, that its 
claims ought not to require any special 
advocacy. Cuarites Roper. 

-_———0o———— 


CAN MR. MOZOOMDAR BE CALLED 
A CHRISTIAN ? 


Srr,—I find a lively interest is being 
taken in Professor Max Miiller’s recent 
letter to the Statesman, and friends are 
naturally anxious to know how far the 


allegation, that the Rev. Protap Chunder 
“Mozoomdar is a Christian in all but name, 


is true. My friend, Babu Bipin Chandra 


Pal, pointed out in a letter in Tue 


OcTOBER 21, 1899: 


Inquirer of Oct. 7 that Mr. Mozoomdar 
does not speak for the entire body of the 
Brahmos in India, but for the Church of 
New Dispensation only. How far even 
the Church of New Dispensation will go 
with him in the Christian tendencies of 
Mr. Mozoomdar, if there be any, is 
doubtful. But, after all, is there really 
any ground for believing that Mr. 
Mozoomdar is a Christian in all but 
name? He has, indeed, in some of his 
recent addresses and writings used ex- 
pressions which are Christian. But he, 
like the late Keshub Chunder Sen, uses 
them in a sense different from that of the 
Christian Church. It is well known that 
Mr. Sen used such expressions as 
“ Trinity” and “ Resurrection” in a 
purely unecclesiastical sense. And Mr. 
Mozoomdar certainly does not mean by a 
‘‘personal and private relation with 
Christ”? what an orthodox Christian 
would. It is unfortunate that he ever 
used the phrase—unfortunate, at least, for 
the reason that people misunderstood him. 
Some of his friends, like the Editor of the 
Indian Messenger, apprehended the danger, 
and tried to point it out at the very 
beginning. But beyond this verbal mis- 
understanding, I do not think there is 
much reason for anxiety on the part of his 
theistic friends or for exultation in the 
Christian ranks. If Mr. Mozoomdar 
speaks of a “ personal'and private relation 


‘with Christ,” he does the same with refer- 


ence to Buddha and Chaitanya, and other 
great religious teachers of humanity. If 
he sometimes’ admits himself a follower of 
Christ he as well calls himself a follower 
of Mohammed and Chaitanya. Now if 
the Christians would claim him as one * 
belonging to their confession, so might the 
Mohammedans. He calls himself a fol- 


lower of Christ in the sense that he tries 


to tread in the same path that Jesus did. 
The special relation with Christ he speaks 
of is the relation of indebtedness to his 
life and teachings. All men that ever lived 
and will live are our relations—are our 
brethren. Rut with the great teachers like 
Jesus and Buddha we have a special rela- 
tion, because each one of us who have ever 
come into contact with them through their 
teachings is specially and individually in- 
debted to them... We might not approve 
the expressions “ special”? and “ private.” 
But Mr. Mozoomdayr’s language was the 
language of a devotee and not of a theo- 
logian ; it had the abandon of a religious 
enthusiast, and not the precision of a 
scholar; it was a sentiment and nota creed. 
If any one think from it that he isa Chris- 
tian, he might as well consider a Christian 
minister speaking of “dwelling in the 
light of the countenance of God” an 
idolater. We venerate Christ, we love 
Christ, we follow Christ, if you like, but 
so do we love and follow Buddha, Moham- 
med, Chaitanya, and others, because they 
all followed truth, sought God. We do 
not call ourselves Caristians or Buddhists 
or Mohammedans; but we are simply 
worshippers of God, and that is the exact 
meaning of tlie expression Brahmo Somaj 
—the congregation of the worshippers of 
God. Hem CHanprA Sarkar, 
Manchester College, Oxford. 
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THE INWARD LIFE. 


From Dr. Martineau’s “ Pause and 
Retrospect,” 1818. 


Norurne has been nearer to my heart 
than to substitute among you the Religion 
of Consciousness for the Religion of Custom. 
It is quite true, and it is a truth too plain 
to miss, that it is the business of religion 
to preside over our inner world—to rule 
the thoughts, to quiet the passions, to 
elevate the will. It is also true, and it is 
a truth far less understood, that the con- 
dition of that inner world itself deter- 
mines our religion—that, precisely in pro- 
portion as the affections are pure and 
deep, the conscience clear and strong, and 
the imagination familiar with great and 
beautiful examples, are heavenly realities 
discerned, and the windows of Reason 
thrown open to the empyrean light. In 
the mind barren with selfishness, the very 
root is withered from which the blossom 
and the shade of holy hope must spring. 
To one who dishonours himself by sloth 
and excess, God becomes invisible and 
incredible. From him who quickens his 
business, or hurries in his talk, in order 
to push aside the whispers of a smaller 
but a truer voice, the awful form of Duty 
sorrowfully retires, and lets him believe 
that life is given to play his own game, 
and not to serve another’s will. From 
such man, the very power of perception 
itself is absent: they look through no 
transparent medium, but through a glass 
clouded with earthly steams: so that, 
demonstrate as you will the realities 
beyond, they cannot see. Moral and 
emotional disorder as effectually excludes 
religious truth, as intellectual mania 
vitiates ordinary judgment; and the best 
schooling will teach nothing till the 
wounded nature is healed, and the fever 
of the soul abates. Both the theoretical 
doubts, and the practical deadness of 
religion will remain, I believe, untouched, 
till they are dealt with by tnis rule. They 
are but symptoms, which it is useless 
directly to attack, and which can vanish 
only with an altered mind. Till the soul 
attains some loftiness, by the free and 
faithful activity of its best powers, faith 
is not really possible to it: and when it 
has assumed this temper, misgivings will 
trouble it no more. Men rise into holy 
truth as into a vision denied to the low 
level and sluggish atmosphere of a flat 
spirit: you must lift their feet upon the 
mountains, and make them feel the wing 
of the upland air, and pierce the cloud- 
belt that floats between earth and sky: 
and then, amid the wilderness of glories, 
they will discern the palace of the 
Infinite, and feel the silence of the 
Kternal. 

% % * % # * 

Ihave also wished to elicit the moral 
beauty, the wmherent sublimity, and the 
natural authority, of Christianity. With- 
out the full feeling of these characteristics, 
I have feared that an appeal to the 
external attestation of preternatural 
events would produce a feeble, or even an 
unhappy, impression ; while on the other 
hand, the largest amount of historical 
belief, when gained, can do no more than 
awaken this feeling, and bring us in dis- 
cipleship to the feet of Christ. The 
imperfect media through which 


facts. 


the 
incidents of the Advent are transmitted to 
our knowledge, may render it difficult to 
obtain assurance as to many of its external 
But they leave no doubt as to that 


grand central figure, in which all that is 
august and tender in the religion is 
collected and impersonated. To look upon 
that form, blending the majesty of the 
Prophet with the sweetness of the child ; 
to hear that voice of grace and truth, 
revealing the open secrets of the heart, 
and, with the ease of self-renunciation, 
giving precepts that have the depth of 
prayer; to watch the vicissitudes of his 
mind, the flush of early hope, the shade of 
deepening grief, the light of constant 
trust; to follow him to the beach, the 
village home, the leper’s haunt, the cross, 
the skies—and to feel, as he speaks to the 
various lot and many-coloured quilt of 
men, the penetration of his simplicity—if 
this be not enough to bring us to his feet, 
I do not think that we are of his sheep, or 
shall ever know his voice. If we discern 
the perfectness of his spirit, if we recognise 
it as divine, is anything wanting to the 
sense of its authority ? And if we do not 
discern this, could any coercion‘of outward 
demonstration create the feeling ? Nothing 
surely can have authority with us, save 
that which touches the seat of allauthority— 
the conscience. Hence, to harmonise the 
teaching of Christ with the moral intui- 
tions of the mind, to show how they raise 
us to a consciousness of duty and capacity 
unfelt before, to clear away the confused 
rivalry of other images, and make it 
apparent that, in all human history, he 
stands at-the unapproached summit, the 
mingling point of the ideal and the real; 
this has been the purpose I have followed 
with the fullest heart. 


THE CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 
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I wave often said, like a great many 
other people at this time of the year, 
“how sorry I am that summer is over! 
Now, very soon, all the leaves will fade 
from the trees, the rain and wind will 
sweep over the dismantled countryside, 
and we shall no longer be able to lie on the 
sweet grass, stroll through shady wood- 
lands, or gather flowers in the garden.” 

I don’t think I shall ever talk like that 
again ; at least, am quite certain that it 
is wrong to speak so regretfully of the 
glories of the summer, as if autumn— 
and even winter—had no beauty of their 
own. And, remembering as I do how 
lovely the lanes and fields looked in a cer- 
tain part of Shropshire not more than a 
week ago. I can’t help thinking that some 
of the poets who write so beautifully 
about the seasons, should write more verses 
than they do about September and 
October—yes, and about the four cold 
months which come after these as well! 

How quietly autumn steals upon us! 
‘She makes no fuss: she is not as young 
as spring, and has not such high spirits ; 
consequently, you do not hear her voice in 
the distance before she approaches, and, 
in fact, you think very little about her 
until the creeper-trails on the garden wall 
are seen to be changing colour, and the 
leaves begin to fall one by one from the 
trees. But all the time, while you, per- 
}haps, have been enjoying a delightful 
lholiday, Nature has been painting her 
autumnal tints in the fields, and orchards, 
}and hedges; and now we have to realise as 
we walk along the lanes what a wonderful 
artist, as well as a great provider, she is, 

Look at those delicately-tinted crab- 
apples—these purple sloes covered with 


soft bloom! See how full of scarlet 
berries the thorny branches, which in 
June bore wild roses, have become! And 
did. you ever see so many blackberries in 
your life before? One could count them 
by the thousand; and, good as they are 
to eat, they are things of beauty too, as 
they hang in rich black clusters on the 
brambles. As I write these words, I 
imagine that I am taking you with me 
down an old lane near the Wrekin, in the 
quiet county where I have been staying. 
It is a very narrow lane, now almost 
entirely unused, and, in some parts, so 
overgrown, that you have to put the 
boughs aside as you go along, while your 
feet sink deep in the long grass which 
carpets the winding track. They say it is 
very pretty here in May. I know itis in 
September, when the hazel-nuts crowd the 
bushes, and the hedges are decked in green 
and red. Sometimes you pass under the 
shade of an oak-tree, from which hundreds 
of acorns have fallen upon the ground. 
There are the tiny cups, from which some 


|of them have broken away, lying about 


ready for the fairies to drink out of when 
they come this way ! 

Bracken, 109, grows in my lane, great wide 
fronds of it, just beginning to turn brown 
at the tips, and here and there you see a 
fragile harebell nodding on its slender 
stalk. Sometimes one catches sight of a 
spray of late honeysuckle, which reminds 
one of the summer just gone; while the 
shining holly-leaves beneath conjure up a 
very different picture, in which ruddy fire- 
light and merry faces play an important 
part. Then the track grows steeper and 
at last loses itself on the wooded slopes 
of the Wrekin, where the way is strewn 
with fir-needles, and the blackberry 
bushes are everywhere creeping up the 
hill. Well, all these colours will fade—all 
these beauties vanish—very soon! The 
last rosy apple will be pulled from the 
bough, the last ripe berry from the hedge. 
What then? Now comes the time for 
work, and for treasuring up delightful 
memories of the days that are gone; for 
all the lovely things which you have seen 
during the bright months of this splendid 
year cannot fade from’ memory as easily 
as they faded from sight, but remain to 
provide many a sweet and helpful thought 
for us to ponder over and be grateful for, 
and act wpon, when the days seem dull and 
cheerless. But days very rarely are quite 
dull and cheerless! Even the dripping 
branches on a rainy day have a beauty of 
their own; and the darkest winter sky 
sometimes shows a rift of wonderful 
golden light. Always look for the loveli- 
ness in things. Searching for beauty is 
like trying to be good. We must keep 
right on, as that pretty creeper does 
which climbs over the sides of our south- 
country houses. In the colder north, it is 
harder for it to grow; and those who set 
it think sometimes that the frail tendrils 
will never “take hold.” But in time the 
delicate, finger-like leaves begin to grope 
their way up the brickwork, and spread 
out in a fairy-like pattern, till by and by 
someone comes to the house who has been 
away two or three months, and Says : 
‘How beautifully the creeper 1s growing, 
and how pretty it looks!” j 

T think it is something like that with 
us; so let us all try to “take hold,” and 
make use of every sunbeam and shower 
that is poured upon us by the gentle, 
helping hand of Nature. 

; Laura G, Ackroyp, 
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THE NEW REFORMATION. 


Mrs. Humpeury Warp contributes to 
the current number of the Nineteenth 
Century an article on “The New 
Reformation,” in which, following up 
her recent letter to the JZ umes, she 
makes an earnest plea for a “‘ conscience 
clause for the laity” of the Church of 
England. With this article should be 
read Mrs. Warp’s paper on “ Faith 
and Opinion,” read on Monday week 
at a meeting of the Christian Con- 
ference, which we are privileged to 
print in full in our present issue. In 
this paper it is shown what are the 
real objects of faith, in which an abid- 
ing unity of Christian fellowship may 
be found, and how hopeless have 
proved the older attempts at dogmatic 
uniformity. Inthe Nineteenth Century 
article Mrs. Warp first deals very 
forcibly with the reply of Lord Hautrax 
to her Times letter that the compre- 
hensive tolerance for which she asked 
was impossible, since the doctrine of 
the Virgin birth of Curistr—as_ to 
which, among others, she had pleaded 
for revision—was ‘“‘ the central truth of 
Christianity,” ‘‘ the very rock on which 
it is founded.”’ Mrs. Warp shows how 
idle is the plea that the method of 
critical and historical research is dis- 
credited, because the conclusions of 
more recent scholars have set the 
dates of New ‘Testament books, as 
affirmed by the school of Baur, back 
again more nearly into line with the 
received tradition. The meaning of 
this result is simply as Harnacx him- 
self has shown, that less time is 
allowed than formerly—and yet ample 
time considering the circumstances—for 
the remarkable development of thought 
enshr#ed in the New Testament; and 


the real stress of historical inquiry is 


now engaged, not so much with the 
date and authorship of books, as with 
the matter of the book itself. Study of 
the two centuries before the coming of 
Curist has yielded rich results, 
especially in the interpretation of 
apocalyptic literature, showing how 
much of the doctrine afterwards taken 
up into the thought of the Christian 
Chureh already existed in the mind 
and heart of Jewish faith. Thus the 


strongest, reasons are adduced for the 


relief of earnest, thoughtful Church- 
men, aware of these results of recent 
scholarship, from the necessity of pro- 
fessing to believe such doctrines as 
that of the Virgin birth, the descent 
into hell, and the ascension of Curis, 
which are included in the so-called 
‘* Apostles’ Creed.” 

The reply of the orthodox majority 
is that whoever Cenies these doctrines 
must find a religious home outside the 
Church, that no ‘‘ Unitarian ”’ doctrine 
can possibly be admitted, since that 
would be destructive of the very foun- 
dations of the Church. 

And yet, says Mrs. Warp, we claim 
to be Christians still. We see how 
those doctrines were evolved in the 
natural process of Christian thought in 
those early days, and they are, not 
essential to the mind of Curist. 


To be a Christian is to adopt at once 
Christ’s doctrine of God, and his view of 
the kind and nature of that life which 
leads us to and reconciles us with God. 
It is also to feel Christ himself as a 
Reconciler and Revealer, and the influence 
of his life, historically working in us, asa 
healing and impelling force. It is to stund 
for Christ ; against-the selfish and material 
elements of the world. It is to be tenderly 
and humbly eager to obey the few and 
simple directions that he laid down as to 
the outward rites of his society, or 
ecclesia—to bring our children to baptism, 
unto God, in the name of the Lord Jesus 
—to partake of his memorial feast, as the 
symbol and food of our mystical union 
with him, with the brethren, and with God. 
It is to recognise the Kingdom of Heaven, 
the striving life of “faith,” and the society 
of the faithful, as that to which Christ 
calls us, and to own himself as its King 
and Leader. It is so to live this life in 
his love and service, and in the faith 
which flows from his heart into ours, that 
when death comes our dearest hope may 
be—within the general, tremulous, yet 
inextinguishable hope of humanity—that 
beyond the darkness and storm of the 
great change we shall in some way, in- 
conceivable to human imagination, find 
our Master, and yield our humble account 
to him, and know him at last more truly 
even than Mary or Peter or John knew 
him on earth, in the presence and the 


light of God. 


Many members of the Church of 
England now hold such a view of the 
meaning of their Christian discipleship, 
and Mrs. Warp asks for them, Why 
should they be driven out of the 
Church? Why may not such relief 
be afforded to them, that they may 
conscientiously remain in the Church 
of their baptism, frankly recognised as 


and welcomed to its communion? 
Might not a broader formula be offered 
to candidates for confirmation who 
wished it, asking simply a confession 
of their desire to take upon themselves 
‘‘ the service of Gop and the following 
of Curist?”’ And might there not be 
clergymen appointed in each diocese, 
in sympathy with such broad views, to 
undertake the training of those claim- 
ing the conscience clause? Thus, 


while there would be: still the doctrines. 


of the orthodox majority retained in 
the public worship of the Church, such 
members would have cleared their con- 
science, and could peacefully remain 


within the fold where they desired to - 


be. ‘If we are driven out, because 
the personal relief we claim is denied 
us, we go with a sense of wrong and 
exile, protesting in our Lord’s name 
against a separation which is a denial 
of his spirit and an infringement of his 
command.” 


Weare not Unitarians (writes Mrs. Ward), 
and with all our personal respect and grati- 
tude towards the Christian Society which 
contains amongst its members the greatest 
religious thinker of our day, we have no 
wish to be Unitarians. The word ‘“ Uni- 
tarian’” has a definite historical” meaning. 
The Unitarians are the left wing of the 
English Presbyterians, who have developed 
as they have done under the ‘open 
trusts” and more liberal conditions of 
membership which originally differentiated 
them from the Independents. Their 
divergence—through their Presbyterian 
ancestry—from the national Church was 
originally a difference partly of doctrine, 
but still more of Church government. The 
influence of science and criticism have 
worked upon their modern life as they have 
upon the life of the Church, but through 
different channels, and taking other forms. 
The growth of liberal thought within the 
English Church has a history and stamp 
of its own, just as the school of Ritschl 
and Harnack has a special history within 
the Prussian Church. The intellectual 
influences may be the same; the local 
religious forms on which they work are 
quite different. To us the Church forms 
are natural and dear. 


In this passage it is clear that Mrs. 
Warp is speaking of ‘‘ the Unitarians,” 
not as the holders of a_ special 
form of doctrine, but as the mem- 
bers of a separate religious com- 
munity, and her meaning is that 
those who feel with her—like the old 
English Presbyterians—do not wish to 
become Dissenters, but rather that the 
Church should be so broadened that 
they might conscientiously remain 
within the fold. The actual doctrinal 
position which Mrs. Warp has de- 
scribed as held by many members of 
the Church of England, or those who 
desire still to be included in the fellow- 
ship of that Church, is practically the 
same as that of many of ‘the Unit- 
arians.”’ he difference is that such a 
broad interpretation of Christian truth 
as they hold has a natural and un- 
challenged place in the Free Churches 
into which many Unitarians are 
gathered, while its right to recognition 


rightfully there in spite of their heresy, | within the Church of England has to 
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be contended for as a well-nigh forlorn 
hope. : 

With such a plea we must have the 
warmest sympathy, as with that elo- 
quent appeal which closes Mrs. Warp’s 
article, that this country through the 
persistence of a Ritualist clergy may 
not suffer the lamentable divorce 
between the religious instinct and the 
rational life which, in countries domi- 
nated by the Roman Catholic Church, 
has had such disastrous results. But 
even if the Church of England should 
refuse that call of Gop, which Mrs. 
Wanp recognises in the movements of 
fresh knowledge in our own day, and 
the Protestant principle of free criticism 
and personal judgment should be 
driven out of the Church, much as we 
should lament it, we could not on that 
account despair of the religion of the 
For the com- 
munion of the Anglican Church, so 
narrowed in sectarian exclusiveness, 
would be less than ever the Church of 
Eingland, and the strong, free life of 
our people would be poured, even as it 
is largely poured already, into other 


channels of faith and_ religious 
activity. 
We cannot wish for the Broad 


Churchmen a disappointment of their 
earnest aspirations, and yet we have 
the vision of a great spiritual unity, 
which may arise into visible activity, 
even if the outward unity of the Church 
of England should be shattered into 
fragments. The New Reformation, in 
spite of discouragements and apparent 
retrogression in prominent quarters, 
yet is making its way in many different 
communions with resistless force; and 
it is for those of us who are members 
of Free Churches, to see to it that we 
are doing our part, true to the great 
ideal of that for which we hope and 
pray. 

In our fellowship there may be 
already what is desired in the wider 
communion of the Church of England ; 
and if the heretics should be ultimately 
driven out into exile, we ought to be 
able to offer a veritable religious home, 
where the deepest reverence may be 
glad to be at rest, where a strong and 
free spiritual life is nurtured not in 
sectarian’ narrowness, but with the 
broader outlook and the true spirit of 
catholic inclusiveness and Christian 
charity, where work may be done, and 
faith and hope may be nurtured, that 
should be worthy of the best life of our 
people and of the one Catholic Church 
of the living Gop. 


Harry the religious movement which 
gives birth to powers that are fated to 
excel it; that breeds not ‘pale solitary 
doves” of meditation, but eagles that soar 
above it. This is the eternal law manifest 
in human history, that what men desire 
and love and worship, the beautiful order 
that wins the assent of their souls, that 
they are ready to work for and _ sacrifice 
themselves for, till in the fulness of time 
the first in beauty becomes first in m’ght. 
—Samuel M. Critters. 


FAITH AND OPINION.* 
BY MRS. HUMPHRY WARD. 


To those of us who have read, with 
pleasure and assent, the very interesting 
lecture by M. Sabatier, which has been 
translated into English and published in 
this country—who are aware, moreover, 
of his influence and work in Protestant 
France—the opportunity of hearing his 
paper to-day has been very welcome. 
Those who have the courage to express 
these things within the borders of the 
organised Churches are not yet a very 
numerous host. If what they have to say 
finds an echo in our hearts, our first duty, 
it seems to me, is to come forward and 
show our sympathy. 

The whole controversy which M. Sabatier 
raises is one which must, above all, force 
upon the mind the oft-debated question, 
What dowe mean by “faith”? Do we 
mean in Catholic language a “ pia affectio 
ad credendum,” which having given weight 
to ordinary arguments of history, or com- 
mon sense, passes beyond them—discards, 
indeed, and contemns them—in order 
to fasten upon the ultimate and only 
certainty, ‘‘the things divinely revealed 
and promised” in the Word of God, as 
discerned, and propounded, and interpreted 
by the Church? Or do we mean faith in 
the Lutheran sense, as “a lively and solid 
trust in the grace and mercy of God,” 
conditioned, however, by a strict doctrine 
of inspiration — which substitutes the 
Bible for the Church as the supreme 
judge, and confides its interpretation to the 
“iJluminated Christian conscience”? Or 
is it to be faith in the modern sense which 
is given to it by Professor Green when he 
says that “reason”—not a book or a 
Church—“ is the source alike of faith and 
knowledge,” and faith is “a personal and 
conscious relation of the man to God,” 
carrying with it a new insight into the 
things of God, and a new energy of love,” 
protesting at the same time against 
making faith dependent upon certain past 
events or documents, or holding that be- 
lief in these events “ not different in kind 
from the belief that Cesar was murdered 
on the Ides of March, must be an integral 
part of it”? 

The first thing to be noticed about these 
descriptions of faith, perhaps, is that they 
all of them suppose some preliminary 
work of the reason. The Catholic admits 
that ‘before “divine faith” comes into 
being there must be a reasoning process, 
depending on “motives of credibility,” 
which inclines a man towards the Catholic 
Church rather than towards any other of 
the world’s manifold forms of religion. 
The‘very name of Protestant, again, implies 
a reasoning process which has substituted 
one ultimate judge for another—the Bible 
for the Church—and made the living 
Christian conscience, guided by the Spirit, 
and not ecclesiastical tradition, the ulti- 
mate interpreter. While in Professor 
Green’s case the matter is, of course, plain 
enough—‘ Reason is the source both of 
faith and knowledge””—-and in one mode 
or other of itself covers the whole field. 

For otherwise, as the Catholic per- 
ceives no less clearly than - his non- 
Catholic neighbour, without — this 
preliminary work of reason, faith might 


* A Paper read at a meeting of the Christian 
Conference at St. Martin’s Town Hall, Charing 
Cross, Monday, Oct. 9, after a Paper by Professor 
A, Sabatier on “ The Necessary Renewal of Ancient 
Dogmatic Formulas,” 


be exercised on wrong objects. There 
would be no guarantee that it would 
not fall into superstition and fanaticism, 
and mistake its own fancies for the Word 
of God. The Christian religion, moreover, 
is not the only religion that offers scrip- 
tures and authority. Some cognitive, dis- 
criminating work of the reason, therefore, 
there must be, before the work of faith 
is set up. 

The whole question, then, is really a 
question of relation and proportion. The 
Catholic Church demands that the action 
of the natural reason, in matters of reli- 
gion, shall cease comparatively soon. As 
soon as “ divine faith” is induced, whole 
tracts of knowledge are withdrawn from 
the free exercise of the reason. The in- 
spiration of all Scripture, including the 
Apocrypha, the history and authority of 
the Church, the “ Apostolical and Eecle- 
siastical traditions,” together with “all 
other things which the Sacred Canons and 
General Councils, and particularly the 
holy Council of Trent and the (Ecumenical 
Vatican Council have delivered, defined, and 
declared, and in particular concerning the 
supremacy and infallible teaching of the 
Roman Pontiff”—these are no longer 
matters for the reason, they have passed 
into' the domain of divine faith, and are 
to be accepted by that mysterious faculty, 
on the word of the Church. 

The Protestant, of course, enormously 
enlarges the field of reason. He sacrifices 
ecclesiastical tradition en bloc, and brings 
innumerable doctrines and practices which 
for the Catholic are matters of faith to 
the bar of criticism and of common sense. 
He pushes the barrier back; but he does 
not remove it. The Scripture, and certain 
doctrines which he believes to issue from 
Scripture, are still to him extra-reasonable. 
Not that he would admit that they involve 
any real antagonism to reason, but he 
would maintain that reason is not their 
ultimate judge. Also, if reason seems to 
destroy them, reason must be held back 
by force—Luther and Calvin were agreed 
here—for the ultimate judge is not reason 
but faith, which ig spiritually given and 
can only be spiritually verified. TT'o this 
the modern Anglican adds a modified doc- 
trine of authority, which is not only in- 
tended to steady and guide the Christian 
soul in its decision, but also propounds a 
larger content to faith. He believes that 
too much was sacrificed in the Protestant 
revolt, and he returns to the undivided 
Church in search of a less discredited 
authority. 

Meanwhile another form of Christianity 
refuses altogether to restrict the work of 
reason in religion; it breaks down the 
barriers, indeed, between reason and faith ; 
it declares that ‘‘ reason is the source alike 
of faith and knowledge,” and that the 
reasoning life is only another aspect of that 
divine life in man which expresses itself 
most perfectly and most intimately through 
the experience of faith. Faith is only 
necessary, it seems to say, because the 
work of the reason is for ever imperfect. 
Beyond the utmost range of knowledge 
there will always remain a region where 
only faith cau tread. Butit is the function 
of reason to be perpetually annexing and 
settling domains which were once given 
over to faith alone ; andif we could recog- 
nise it aright, the spirit which moves us to 
faith is also the same spirit which per- 
petually moves us to these annexations, 
and to the never-ending task of reasonable 
thought, 
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The whole question, then, is a question 
of limit and degree. No religious person 
will question that at some point or other 
faith takes its rise, or that faith is the 
divinest element of man’s spiritual life. 

But where is it to begin? What are 
matters of faith? Can any statement of 
history or literature become matter of 
faith in the religious sense ? Yes, we may 
perhaps reply—on conditions. History 
enters into faith—becomes part of our 
philosophy—when reason has done its 
work upon it. Faith, we have seen, issues 
from the reasoning process, and exists 
because that process is for ever imperfect. 
But clearly such a view implies that we 
must have carried the reasoning process 
as far as we can. We must let it expend 
its full streagth on these matters of 
history and literature which are to be sub- 
mitted to faith, and only when we have 
loyally done the best we can with those 
powers which make us reasoning beings, 
in contact with a world of experience, may 
we rise to the higher trusts and inferences 
of faith,—or in other words, take our 
history up into our faith. But the per- 
petual tendency of the human mind is to 
draw the line too soon; to cut short the 
reasoning process, and so to confound 
matters of faith with matters of criticism. 
The effects of faith are discernible in the 
moral life and temper; the effects of 
criticism are effects upon opinion, and this 
opinion, whatever it may be, is not faith, 
is eternally not faith, however constant 
my be the inclination of men to confound 
the two. 

In many conspicuous instances we are 
all agreed as to the error of this tendency. 
The Roman Church confounded the Ptole- 
maic astronomy with faith—in which, 
indeed, she was no worse than orthodox 
Protestantism—and it took her two hun- 
dred years to make the official confession 
cf her blunder. Roman, Protestant, or 
Jewish orthodoxy long identified the 
Mosaic account of creation and the Pen- 
tateuchal chronology with faith. It 
is hardly too much to say _ that, 
except in a few of the backwaters of 
religious life, the identification has dis- 
appeared. Then, on the literary side, faith 
has been identified with the Mosaic 
authorship of the Pentateuch, or the 
literal inspiration of the Bible. The pub- 
lication of Richard Simon’s “Critical 
History of the Old Testament” threw the 
great Bossuet into dismay. In the interests 
of faith he secured the burning of the 
whole edition; and Protestantism was no 
less vigorous than Catholicism in denoun- 
cing the whole nascent school of Old 
Testament criticism as impious and 
irreligious. Two hundred years pass by, 
and we have the Catholic Congress at 
Freiburg im Breisgau of last year, “and the 
widespread transformation of opinion on 
Old Testament interpretation, amongst 
ourselves, and throughout Protestantism, 
to remind us once more that notin critical 
or historical opinion can faith ever make 
her abiding city. Opinion changes, and 
she remains. 

Again—for six hundred years innumer- 
able minds within the Roman Church 
identified faith with the genuineness of the 
Pseudo-Isidorian Decretals. ‘They ranked 
for a large section of the educated class 
as a part of faith, and when Cardinal 
Cusa brought them under criticism in the 
fifteenth century there was much distress 
and bitter opposition. One can easily 
imagine the feelings of some old and 


pious scholar for whom the Decretals had 
Nevertheless, faith 
was victoriously disengaged, and the alien 
So with that most 
curious of literary phenomena—the accept- 
ance within the Church, for more than a 


entered into faith. 


material fell away. 


thousand years, of the supposed writings 
of Dionysius, the Avreopagite. Popes, 
Councils, Doctors had accepted them as 
aids to faith. Thousands of religious 
souls had been nourished on their mystical 
visions—had taken them up into faith. 


But the scholars of the Renaissance 
brought them within the scope of 
criticism, set faith free of them; and 


Scaliger sutfered therefore the extremest 
penalties of Jesuit rage and calumny. 
But Catholic faith to- day is free of the 
Decretals, and free of the Areopagite— 
thanks to the critics. 

Are we to suppose that the process has 
ceased to-day ?—that we are no longer in 
danger of confounding faith and opinion, 
and endeavouring by arbitrary methods 
to stop the march of that criticism which 
has really shown itself in history as a 
delivering force, rooted in energies no 
less indispensable, and no less divine, 
than those which make for faith? Far 
from it. The old confusions are still 
going on, and the old denunciations and 
exclusions. We are come, indeed, to 
matters which we suppose to be far more 
vital to us than the Ptolemaic astronomy, 
or the Mosaic chronology. A critic 
tells us, perhaps, that certain portions 
of the Gospels, or the Acts are not history, 
but poetry or legend; that the Fourth 
Gospel is the freely composed work of an 
Ephesian presbyter of the early second 
century ; that the Book of Revelation is 
a Jewish apocalypse interwoven with 
Christian additions; that even the 
Apostles’ Creed contains earlier and later 
deposits, and statements of very different 
authority ; and that the Nicene Creed is 
the product of Greek philosophy working 
on the soil of the Gospel. And instantly 
there is a cry that faith is attacked, and 
those who hold these opinions are to be 
excluded from the household of faith. 
But the whole history of the Christian 
past is there to warn us against such 
feelings and such action. The opinions 
may be true or untrue. But they cannot 
have anything to do with faith, if history 
and experience are to count for anything. 
Faith cannot possibly depend upon con- 
clusions about documents and past facts 
which are wholly within the competence 
of the reasoning process to decide. _ Not 
here, surely, is to be the test of Christian 
fellowship, unless the whole experience of 
the past is a useless illusion. 

What, then, is the test? Where can 
we take our staud? Only, I would reply, 
on a certain attitude of the soul, a 
certain disposition of the heart ; for “ with 
the heart man believeth unto righteous- 
ness.” At its highest, this disposition 
issues in the utterance of St. Paul, “ Not 
I live, but Christ liveth in me”’; at its 
lowest, it is a yearning towards. Christian 
fellowship, an inchoate, often half- 
conscious sympathy, which through 
all intellectual difficulty or moral 
distress still approaches and still loves. 
It is, in essence, the passion for the 
morally better, for the next step higher, 
which is the source of the world’s good ; 
but in the Christian Church it 1s coupled 
with the recognition of God and the 
acceptance of Christ. Under what condi- 
tions the mind yields this acceptance, what 


it precisely means by it, in what frame- 
work of ideas it sets the love which impels 
it—is that yours to ask? “There is no 
one which shall do.a work in my name 
who will lightly speak evil of me—forbid 
him not,” said the Lord. No one—out- 
side the ground of mere habit and con- 
vention—will join the services of the 
Christian Church, no one will desire to 
share in the Christian Eucharist, no 
one will enter upon the fight with 
evil in the name of Christ, in whose 
mind, at least, the germs of Christian 
love and service are not present. Are you 
going to set up the old barriers of opinion 
against him, which have been already 
moved so often, and call them faith P 
Are you going once more, and for ever, 
to confuse faith and opinion, and under 
the guise of assent to a dogma to exact a 
particular historical or critical judgment 
from the Christian soul ? 

The orthodox majority, as it is called, 
of any Christian Church may indeed do 
all these things—only too effectually. But 
the “great process marches nevertheless ; 
what was faith yesterday becomes opinion 
to-morrow, and that without affecting in 
the least those great moral and spiritual 
realities on which the relation of the soul 
to God and to the Son of Man ultimately 
rests. Meanwhile suffering and loss and 
impoverishment come from the old peren- 
nial mistake. Difference is magnified, the 
sense of brotherhood lessened. And vet, 
to quote a Greek moralist, with the altera- 
tion of one phrase, ‘Every matter has 
two handles, one of which will bear taking 
hold of, the other not. If thy brother 
differ from thee, lay not hold of the matter 
by this that he differs from thee; for by 
this handle the matter will not bear taking 
hold of. But rather lay hold of it by this 
that he is thy brother, thy born mate ; 
and thou wilt take hold of it Pye that which 
will bear handling.” 


MANCHESTER COLLEGH, OXFORD. 


Ter new session at Manchester College 
was opened on Monday afternoon by the 
delivery of a public address by the Rev. 
W. #. Addis, M.A., the newly-appointed 
Professor of Old Testament Literature. 
The session opens with nine full divinity 
students ‘and seven special students, in- 
cluding two Indian students. There are 
also six undergraduates at Oxford colleges 
or elsewhere, who are preparing to enter 
Manchester College on taking their de- 
grees. The common residence: for the 
students, in the houses belonging to the 
College in Holywell, is now opened, Mr. 
Addis also being in residence, as Warden, 
in the adjoining house. There was a 
large attendance of visitors at the opening 
address. 


OPENING ADDRESS BY THE REY. W. E. 


ADDIS, MA, 


The Address dealt first with the nature 
of knowledge. True knowledge, Mr. Addis 
said, was precise and exact; the ideal 
scholar was one who refrained absolutely 
from using words he did not thoroughly 
understand. He was content to know a 
little well. He was independent, though 
modest; he tried to see for himself, 
though he accepted most thankfully the 
advice and guidance of more experienced 
persons. Scill, he would not be the slave 
of great names. He did not forget that 
there was a fashion in opinion asin dress: 
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he brought all theory to the test of fact. 
It was worse than useless to have a 
smattering of many sciences. The danger 
Was imminent in the present day, when 
all the gates of knowledge were opened 
wide, and especially in a great University. 
Even the unlimited access to books had its 
perils as well as advantages. It was very 
easy for a young man to waste his time in 
strenuous and eager idleness, to hear about 
a vast variety of subjects, without seriously 
studying, let alone mastering any one of 
them. On the other hand, they must not 
undervalue knowledge because it was 
elementary. They could not understand 
the general sense of an author tiil they 
thoroughly comprehended the words he 
used and the construction of his sentences. 
That was true all the more in proportion 
to the greatness of the author studied. A 
man of genius did not fling about words 
at random, but was careful to clothe noble 
thoughts in noble form. The young 
theologian could plead no exemption from 
that kind of patient labour. How, for 
example, could he enter the spirit of St. 
Paul’s epistles without studying the lan- 
guage in which the Apostle wrote, as it 
existed in St. Paul’s time, and in the circle 
within which he lived and moved. There 
was good sense in the old adage, Bonus 
grammaticus bonus theologus; and the 
divines of the English Church, men like 
Lightfoot and Westcott in their own day, 
had laboured with success in theological 
learning because their training in gram- 
matical scholarship had been so thorough 
and so sound. The study of language 
was not dry, when conducted on rational 
principles; it was the study of human 
thought finding its utterance in speech. 


The student must exercise discriminating 
judgment in the object matter of his study, 
and bear in mind the difference between 
ascertained fact and mere hypothesis. Hypv- 
thesis, even when jit did not rise above a 
low degree of probability, might be exceed- 
ingly serviceable, because it could at least 
furnish a basis for argument. But they 
must begin with facts, which were the 
common ground on which all differences 
between contending schools must be fought 
out and, settled; only on such a firm 
foundation could sure results be built up. 
And they must understand the relative 
importance of diverse facts. To know the 
date of an author and the genuineness of 
his works would be of little value if the 
works themselves were not worth reading, 
or if they did not enter into the spirit of 
the work. Criticism, they must remember, 
was only means to an end. ‘fo know all 
the theories as to the origin of the Tliad or 
as to the language of Shakespeare and the 
authenticity and chronology of the plays, 
was deplorable if there was no true enjoy- 
ment of those glorious works. And so 
with the theological student, there was 
real danger of knowing a great deal that 
had been said in Germany and elsewhere 
about the Bible, while ignorant of the Bible 
itself. The great question for them was, 
What could the Bible do to promote the 
Christian life in the souls of men and in 
the world. 


There was'a great gulf fixed between 
books bad or indifferent and good books, 
and a vital distinction to be made between 
books that were good and the very small 
number of those which were the best, the 
great masterpieces. of all literature. 
Young men were strongly attracted to the 
literature of their own day. That was 


right and just, for such literature came 
home to them with special force, inter- 
preting their own thoughts, dealing with 
the conditions under which they lived. 
Nevertheless, the greatest books demanded 
close and constant study till they were 
known and loved. The world had pro- 
nounced judgement; and that judgment 
seldom, it ever, erred. The classics of 
any language had proved their vitality. 
It was worth while to try to find in the 
greatest writers what others better quali- 
fied to judge had ever found. To do so 
would cost time and trouble; but the 
study of a great work over and over 
again became more and more fascinating, 
more and more profitable. Such books 
did great things for them. They en- 
larged their horizon, and helped them to 
erow tolerant and wise, filled them with 
noble thoughts and interpreted life for 
them. Then, as years advanced, the ex- 
perience of their own life interpreted the 
books for them and made them living 
counsellors and friends. He who set that 
hope before him would welcome any in- 
formation that would direct him in his 
study of great literature, but he would 
never suffer a history of literature to 
replace the literature itself or allow the 
most learned notes to relieve him from 
the primal necessity of interpreting the 
ereat author for himself. 

Further, their studies must be con- 
nected, so thst they might escape the 
danger of neglecting one in the supposed 
interests of another and of attempting to 
become specialists in vain, because they 
made the attempt too soon. The history 
of Israel could not be rightly studied, 
apart from that of the Assyrian, Baby- 
lonian and Persian empires, and of 
Alexander and his successors. Church 
history could not be separated from the 
secular history of any period. 


The Greek Testament could not be read 
without some acquaintance with the 
grammar and history of the Greek 
language. The principles of criticism 
were identical, whether applied to 
Herodotus or to the Books of Samuel. 
Tf they mastered Professor Jebb’s brief 
introduction to the study of Homer they 
were furnished with an admirable model 
for the study of Old Testament criticism. 
The philosopher could not content himself 
with abstract reasoning, he had to con- 
sider the thought of God as it had been 
evolved in the general history of man- 
kind,.in Holy Scripture, in the doctrines 
of the Catholic Church and of the 
Reformation. The principles of economic 
science they could apply most usefully to 
the study of the Hebrew prophets, who 
dealt with a time when Phoenician trade 
added greatly to the wealth of a few, and 
enabled them to enslave the peasant pro- 
prietors who were impoverished by war 
with their northern neighbours. And so 
to the New Testament and early Christian 
times the same principles might be 
applied. 

Study, they must always remember, was 
to draw out and develop the hidden 
powers of the mind. It must make them 
zealous for accuracy, which was another 
name for truth. Such a habit of mind 
could not fail to tell upon their work as 
ministers. Business men were aware that 
accuracy was the condition of their own 
success, and they were quick to discover 
it in others. A man’s words told when he 


was trained to avoid exaggeration, slipshod 


methods, the pretence of knowing what 
he did not know, the pedantic ostentation 
of the little knowledge he had. Knowledge 
should teach them the true perspective, 
the relativeimportance of truth. If they 
were patient they would learn the meaning 
and essential truths of doctrines they 
could not accept without some reserve, 
and would not make the fatal mistake of 
indulging to their own intellectual and 
moral hurt in acrid controversy. Truth, 
said the proverb, stands on two legs, 
though that false idol which the fanatic 
mistakes for truth always stands on one 
leg. Reading should enlarge their sym- 
pathies and teach them good taste, and 
he might add that a sense of the ridiculous 
was among the most valuable gifts they 
could derive from literature. True, it was 
born with a man, but they all had it in 
some degree, and they could cultivate it, 
in order that they might not make them- 
selves more ridiculous than need be. They 
could not learn without much self-denial 
and self-restraint. For teacher and taught 
there were difficulties which could not be 
overcome save by dogged resolution. 
That discipline, that wholesome asceticism, 
which all study worthy of the name 
invited, reacted upon the moral character. 
Surelyitshould make them modest, faithful, 
manly, real. There had been good soldiers 
of Christ’s who fought the good fight 
with weapons which were not intellectual, 
who made no use of books. But no such 
course was open to them. They were there 
to study: to them neglect of-study was 
neglect of duty, and if they did not mind 
their books they were deceiving them- 
selves and their religion was vain. 

In conclusion, he referred to the col- 
legiate life on which they were entering, 
and asked them to consider how much 
was implied in a common table and the 
common life which bound them together. 
Small as their society was it gave opportu- 
nity enough for cultivating that spirit of 
wise toleration which made little account 
of differences in antecedents or outward 
circumstance, that kindly feeling which 
made men one in spite of differences of 
taste, opinion, or habit. They entered on 
the new College year with the hope that 
the esprit de corps which had always been 
strong among them might grow stronger 
than ever, and prove the utter death of 
selfishness and vulgarity, and of that 
sensitive vanity which made a man 
querulous and egotistical, a torment to 
himself and others. The more men of 
different sorts could be brought together 
with mutual goodwill and respect, the 
better, provided they did not suffer society 
to rob them of their time of study. So 
they might form friendships which would 
be a joy and blessing in after years, and 
begin to know something of men and the 
way to deal with them. As Christian 
ministers they would have to be pastors, 
and should never degenerate into mere 
preachers. They had to comfort and 
encourage. They had to take an interest 
in the affairs of others, an interest kindly 
but never intrusive; they had to attract 
and direct the young; sometimes they ~ 
had to make peace; always they had to 
show an example of patience, forbearance, 
tact, and common sense. For that great 
work College life furnished an excellent 
introduction, while the solitary student 
was at a manifest disadvantage. So they 
would go forth to their labour, anxious to 
learn, anxious to help each other, mis- 
trusting themselves, and trusting God, 
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ELLAND BI-CENTENARY. 


Tur Bi-centenary of the congregation 


now worshipping in Christ Church, Elland, 
was celebrated on Sunday, Oct. 8, 


and the following Wednesday, although 
the congregation seems to date back to the 


year 1685. A meetiug-house was opened 


in September, 1697, Oliver Heywood being 
John Lister is mentioned 


the preacher. 
as the first minister of the congregation, 
and after him came Jeremiah Bairstow, 
whose ministry was the longest in the 
record of the congregation, lasting from 
1699 to 1731. The tablet erected to his 
memory in the parish church recorded that 
he was “a truly venerable man, if the 
science of letters, probity of manners, and 
sanctity of life have any claim to that 
character.” From 1771 to 1782 John 
Houghton was minister, who had been at 
Platt Chapel and Gee Cross before 
coming to Elland, and was the father of 
Pendlebury Houghton, who was _ once 
minister at the Octagon, Norwich, and at 
Paradise-street Chapel, Liverpool. In 
1866 the congregation moved into Christ 
Church, which was opened in June of that 
year, by the Rev. P. W. Clayden, the 
minister of the High Pavement Chapel, 
Nottingham. For some years after 1834 
Christ Church was supplied by lay- 
preachers, and in 1897 the present minister 
the Rev. James Taylor, entered on the 
charge. 

In celebration of the bicentenary the 
Rev. J. Tayuor preached a special sermon 
on Friday evening, Oct. 8, his subject 
‘being “Our Church: A Look into the 
Past.” Taking for his text part of the 
third verse of the Hpistle of Jude, “ Con- 
tend earnestly for the faith which was 
ounce for all delivered unto the saints,” he 
spoke of the long line of honoured 
ministers who had served the congrega- 
tion in the old chapel at Southend, and of 
their close association with the first educa- 
tional efforts in the town and district of 
Elland, as they were severally masters of 
the Brooksbank School from its founda- 
tion in 1712 to 1860, when the school and 
the chapel trusts were separated. He 
also drew attention to the principle of 
freedom on which the congregation was 
founded and traced briefly how it had, 
in virtue of this freedom, left Calvinism 
and reached to Unitarianism. Mr. 
Taylor’s sermon is reported verbatim in 
the local papers. 

On Wednesday, Oct. 11, a special 
service was held at 3.30. The Rey. J. 
Hanson Green, B.A., of Lydgate, con- 
ducted the devotional service; and the 
Rey. H. Enrieup Dowson, B.A., of Gee 
Cross, preached the Commemoration 
Sermon. Mr. Dowson delivered a very 
impressive discourse from the words, 
‘One generation goeth, and another 
generation cometh ”’ (Hecles. i. 4). 

The church was tastefully decorated for 
the celebration services, and the cougre- 
gation was a-large one on Wednesday 
afternoon. After service, tea was served 
in the schoolroom, and a good number of 
friends from Halifax, Huddersfield, 
Leeds, and other places, who had been 
present at the service, partook of an 
ample repast. Mr. C. P.. Trevelyan, 
M.P. for the Elland Division, Lady 
Trevelyan, Mrs. G. H. Smith, of Halifax, 
and Miss Brown, of Leeds, paid a’visit to 
the meeting. 

' At the evening meeting, the Rev, A. 
CHALMERS, President of the Yorkshire 
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Unitarian Union, took the chair, and spoke 


at some length about the ongin and 


history of many old chapels of the dis- 


trict, and of the heroism and suffering of 


the Rev. Oliver Heywood, who did so 
much to plant some of the old congrega- 
tions in the West Riding, 
The Rev. E. ©. Jonzs, M.A., of Brad- 
ford, proposed, and the Rev. A. W. 


Fox, M.A., of Todmorden, seconded, a 


resolution of congratulation and good 


wishes to the congregation on behalf of 


the Yorkshire Union and other friends 
present. 

The Rev. J. Taytor briefly responded 
on behalf of the congregation. 

The next resolution was one of thanks 
to the Revs. H. E. Dowson and J. H. 
Green for their services that afternoon. 
This was proposed by Mr, Wi.u1am 
Brooxr, the oldest member of the con- 
gregation, and was seconded by the Rev. 
CuarLes Hararove, M.A., of Leeds, in a 
speech full of earnestness and of friend- 
ship for the Elland Church. 

The Revs. H. E. Dowson and J. H. 
GreeEn replied, Mr. Dowson speaking of 


his deep interest.in our old chapels and of 


the cause which they represent. 

-Mr. F. Crayton, of Leeds, also ex- 
pressed his good wishes in proposing a 
vote of thanks to the Chairman and all 
other friends who had contributed to the 
success and pleasure of the day’s pro- 
ceedings. P 

The singing of the hymn, “Ye ser- 


vants of the Lord,’ aud the benediction 


pronounced by the Rev. A. Chalmers, 
brought the meeting to a close. The 
church was well filled at the evening 
meeting. 


PROMOTING THE GOSPEL. 
FROM A MINISTER'S POINT OF VIEW. 


Ir a man has not got his congregation 
solid and square around him, he cannot 
succeed in doing much by way of propa- 
gating his gospel. And nothing helps a 
man half so much as that intimate know- 
ledge of and acquaintance with the 
members of his Church which systematic 
and conscientious visiting ensures. For 
the Gospel with us is a wide and inclusive 
term. It embraces infinitely more than 
mere speculative theology, which may 
be obsolete to-morrow and be changed 
many times within a century ; it is a mes- 
sage of peace and goodwill, as well as a 
series of arguments about the Future 
Life, Human Origin and Redemptive 
Grace. That remark, however, applies 
particularly to one’s own people. The 
world of folk believe in a gospel of peace 
and goodwill as much as we do; there- 
fore we must appeal to them on other and 
intellectual grounds. First, the peace and 
harmony and enthusiasm and active life 
within the Church, and an eagerness all 
round to let others know the religious 
beliefs held, and a desire to bring other 
men into an intellectual agreement with 
us: get this, and then you can pro- 
ceed. 

Again, let us not be misled by those 
people who say that we must rely entirely 
upon the young people growing up in our 
midst for the maintenance and the increase 
of Church membership. This is a delu- 
sion and a snare, and [ think it is an over- 
statement of fact due to the very grievous 
leakage of our young folks in past-years. 
A lamentable percentage of them have 
drifted away and abandoned the faith 
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and worship of their fathers; and I am 
sorry to think that probably they never 
truly knew what the faith of their fathers 
was! Of course, all the scholars who 
pass through our schools, and all the 
children born in the families of our 
Churches, ought to grow up into Unit- 
arians; at any rate they ought to have a 
knowledge of what we stand for religiously, 
and in what we differ from other and 
orthodox Churches. Sunday is a heavy 
day for a minister if he habitually teaches 
in his Sunday-school, and yet I believe he 
has a most important work there, and 
that there is some responsibility and 
obligation which he cannot delegate to 
others. There may be exceptional schools 
with exceptional teachers—I cannot assert 
and I cannot deny; but I never came 
across a Sunday-school in which it was 
not a moral obligation on the part of the 
minister to personally see that no scholars 
should pass through it without hearing 
what he had to say in exposition of the 
faith that was in him. If the young 
people of Church and School do not in 
after years identify themselves with us, 
the minister’s conscience should be clear 
with regard to the fact. He cannot control 
the drift of things and people as if he 
were a god; but he can have a clear 
conscience. If there is any’sense in what 
the Roman Catholics say about their con- 
tentment if only they em have charze of 
a child’s religious training up to the age 


of ten or twelve, surely there is much 


more force in the advocacy of 
taking boys and girls through a 
clearly explained course of Unit- 


arian belief when they have attained 
the ge of fifteen and upwards. You can- 
not compel. your teachers to attend a 
special class for instruction and guidance 
im this matter ; where they accept your 
invitation it is most satisfactory, and then 
they can prepare the way for the minister’s 
class so that his teaching may be much 
more effective; but I venture to say that 
even a successful Teachers’ Preparation 
Class does not release the minister from a 
personal obligation of coming into direct 
touch with. his elder scholars, and letting 
them hear from his own lips the grounds 
and principles of his faith. 

Well, assuming that to be satisfactorily 


‘dealt with, there is still the further legiti- 


mate demand upon us of promoting the 
gospel in the direction of endeavouring to 
bring into the fold men and women of 
mature years, and of more or less mature 


thought, who may be ignorant of the 


superiority of our Unitarianism. And I 
confess that it is being more and more 
borne in upon me that we must have a 
name of some sort that shall indicate our 
intellectual position, and that shall differen- 
tiate us from the rest, and which shall 
justify our separate existence. Why 
should people go to the services of a con- 
venticle up a back street, with no name 
attached to it indicating either heresy or 
orthodoxy ? They may not be satisfied 
with what they hear in their own church ; 
but they continue to go for association’s 
sake, and because there is nothing to 
attract them to the consideration of their 
religious problems. Then, probably, if 
they go inside this said conventicle they 
hear a colourless, ethical discourse, with 
less emotion in it by far than what they 
are accustomed to; and they do not care 
to forfeit their emotionalism unless a doc- 
trinal, intellectual equivalent be given to 
them. They have never heard of Uni- 
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tarianism ; the said conventicle has a repu- 
tation of being broad and open and free ; 
but they just drop in on ordinary occasions 
and, of course, hear nothing specially 
helpful. All of us, I suppose, preach most 
of our sermons for our own people, and 
not for the strangers who happen to be 
within our gates. If we knew when they 
were coming we could do otherwise. But 
the minister at the before-mentioned 
conventicle never advertises any special 
series of explanatory doctrinal discourses, 
and so the wanderer finds no beacon light, 
and those slumbering in ignorance and 
superstition are aroused by no clarion- 
call to exercise the God-given faculty of 
thought. 

I fear this question of name cannot be 
held back much longer; it will have to 
be settled once for all. Hither a new 
name must be invented acceptable to all, 
or we must boldly proclaim our accept- 
ance of the old one. Any man who holds 
a set of truths dear, and regards them in 
his soul as superior to what the world 
generally accepts, is bound to desire to 
propagate them, to bring other men round 
to his way of thinking. If any man said 
otherwise, I could not believe that he had 
a genuine enthusiasm such as charac- 
terised a real devotee of truth. Then 
we should seek to promote the gospel 
by periodically asking our  fellow- 
citizens outside our own Church to come 
in and hear what we have to say in illus- 
tration and in defence of our faith. In 
this connection we should adopt business 
methods. Advertising may be objection- 
able; but it is a recognised medium, and 
we should throw away no chance of bring- 
ing light to darkened minds. I do not 
say that a preacher should be everlastingly 
and furiously knocking down the dogmas 
and creeds of other Churches; but he 
ought at times to invite attractively his 
neighbours to come in aud hear why this 
church stands in the same street as the 
parish church, which has sufficient empty 
pews to more than accommodate his little 
following. As far as I can see, the ortho- 
dox Churches are still ahead of us in the 
adoption of attractive methods. I see 
nothing infra dig. in musical services, 
in advertising in the newspapers, 
in handbilling a district. Success in 
trade is desirable enough; but advance- 
ment and instruction in divine truth, in 
that which pertains to the soul of man 
rather than his body, is infinitely more 
important; and surely it is legitimate for 
us to compel the world to know what we 
have to offer it. Yet it is no use offering 
a colourless article, something that you 
cannot name ; it must be offered boldly and 
persistently and whole-heartedly, whatever 
it is. 

It scems to me that we ought 
individually and collectively to do some- 
thing special next year, to mark the end 
of the nineteenth century. We hear of 
twentieth-century funds, and that sort of 
thing in other denominations. If such 
large effort is impossible with us, surely 
our District Associations should aim at 
collecting sufficient money to enable them 
to hold a series of Unitarian services in 
every large town in the country, and to 
engage the best and most popular men 
amongst us for the purpose. Also they 
should offer special services to any existing 
church that feels its enthusiasm could be 
aroused by such means ; and organise con- 
ferences in individual churches and for 
combined churches onevery and any subject 


that may be thought to be provocative of 
useful discussion ; and in a large place 
like Manchester special services should be 
held in some large hall in every municipal 
division. Then I believe that these simul- 
taneous and well-planned efforts would 
materially promote our gospel, and result 
in an increased church membership. 
Finally, we must not only promote the 
gospel; but we must ourselves be pro- 
moted by it. We must be willing to grow. 
Our gospel must be constantly adding new 
territory, new possessions ; it must adapt 
itself to the revelations of new and in- 
creasing knowledge; and we .must take 
care that we are not unduly conservative ; 
for our justification is our professed belief 
that there is no finality about God’s 
truth, but that generation after genera- 
tion He will reveal Himself to men’s 
minds in increasing clearness, and that, 
as sons of God, we should be anxious to 
extend the knowledge of our common 
Father amongst all our brethren. 
CuarLes Roper. 


OBITUARY. 


MARY ELLEN CHAMPION GUEST. 


We record with sorrow tke death of 
Mrs. Guest, who was one of the most 
earnest and devoted members of the 
Upperthorpe Congregation, Sheffield. 
Coming to us from another religious body 
on the occasion of her marriage with Mr. 
Guest, she has made the interests of our 
Church her own, and her genial presence 
has been a gracious influence in all its 
institutions. She left us only a few weeks 
ugo, apparently in perfect health, for a 
short holiday at Brighton, in company 
with her husband. Her friends were 
startled to learn that on the evening of 
their arrival at that town she was seized 
by an alarming illness. Her friends 
hoped against hope that she might be 
spared to them, but on Oct. 9 she was 
called to the Higher Life, in the fifty- 
fifth year of her age. Her mortal remains 
were interred in the graveyard adjoining 
Fulwood Church, on Thursday last. 
the kind courtesy of the vicar, Rev. Mr. 
Hewlett, who read Psalm 90, the Rev. 
John Ellis, minister of Upperthorpe 
Chapel, officiated both in the church and 
at the graveside. 

On Sunday morning last the Rev. John 
Ellis, preaching from text John xiv. 1, 2, 
said, in the course of his sermon :—“ For 
the moment our sky is darkened. A 
radiant life has been withdrawn from our 
midst. A cheerful, pure-souled friend 
has gone, leaving a gloom that is felt. She 
lived to brighten the lot of others. By a 
thousand acts of kindness unknown to 
the world she helped the poor, the sick, 
and the sorrowful. She was the sunshine 
of the home. She wove a golden thread 
into the experience of him to whom she 
devoted the best of her thoughts, feelings, 
and activities. It is a sad commentary 
on our life that we only realise our bless- 
ings to the full when they are withdrawn. 
We know now what we have lost, and 
our hearts are sorrowful, and we are per- 
plexed with life’s mysteries. But, mingled 
with our sorrow, there is deep thankful- 
ness that God has permitted us to come 
within the reach of that sweet influence. 
For all her kindness and goodness and 
love; for her large heart and liberal hand, 
we thank God, -We believe in her, and 


By 


because we believe in her we have richer 
thoughts of God. Every good life reveals 
to us the Eternal goodness more fully. 
And because we believe that goodness can 
never die, we are carried in thought to 
the many abiding-places in the good 
Father’s home.” 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


(To Pustisuers.—All Books, &c., sent to THE 
Inquirer will be acknowledged under this head, with 
name of publisher and price, if supplied. The neces- 
sities of our space, however, compel us to limit the 
number selected for critical notice and review.] 

London University Guide. (University 
Correspondence College Press, Burlington 
House, Cambridge.) 

The Ghost of Samuel and Other Sermons. 
By the Rev. F. F. Carmichael. 3s. 
(Simpkin, Marshall.) 

The Moral Order of the World. By A. 
B. Bruce, D.D. 7s. 6d. (Hodder and 
Stoughton.) 

New World, Mind, International Journal 
of Ethics, Herald of the Golden Age. 


NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES. 


— +o 
[Notices and Reports for this Department should 


be as brief as possible, and be sent in by Thursday 
Morning.} 


——$ 


Aberdare.—Harvest thanksgiving services were 
he'd at the Old Meetivg House on Sunday last. 
The Rev. William James, B.A., J.P., officiated 
morning and evening in Welsh, and the Rav. David 
Joho Williams in Engl sh. The ladies had decorated 
the chapel very nicely. The audiences throughout 
were fair, the sermons good, and the collections, 
made as usual for the poor of the congregation, 
very satisfactory. We were very pleased to have 
Dr. Zimmer, Professor of Sanscrit at the University 
of Greifswald, Germany, with us at these services, 
The doctor has been spending his holidays in 
Wales, getting up a conversational knowledge of 
the vernacular. When will our English friends 
begin their study of Welsh ? 

Ainsworth.—A lecture on “The Art of Public 
Speaking and Private Thinking’ was delivered in 
the Unitarian Sunday School, on Wednesday week, 
on behalf of the members of the reading-room, by 
the Rev. M. R. Scott, resident minister, ‘here was 
a large attendance. Mr. W. Sellars, secretary of 
the school and president of the reading-room, 
occupied the chair, and sketched the history of the 
Society and said that a new era was opening up for 
them in the work they were about to undertake 
that winter—namely, the study of Shakespeare’s 
Macbeth, under the leadership of Mr. Scott. The 
lecture was illustrated by readiags from the works 
of Frederic Harrison, John Morley, Ruskin and 
Frederick Robertson. 

Ashton-under-Lyne.—The second annual ser- 
mons of the Sunday-school were preached last 
Sunday in the Mechanics’ Institute by the Rev. 
Alex. Gordon, M.A., Principal of the Unitarian 
Home Missionary College. The attendances were : 
afternoon 120, evening 320. Collections taken at 
the services realised £13 18s. 3d. 

Chester.—The bi-centenary of the founding of 
Matthew Heury’s Chapel will be held on Sunday 
and Tuesday evenings, the 22nd and 24th. The 
Sunday services will be conducted by the Rey. C. 
H. Wellbeloved, of Southport, and the Tuesday by 
the Rev. Charles Hargrove, M.A., of Mill-hill Chape', 
Leeds. (See Advt.) 

Croydon.—At a congregational gathering held 
last week at the Free Christian Church, Mr. R. K. 
Doss, B.A., gave an address on “ Raja Ram Mohun 
Roy.” Mr. Doss is studying law in London, and is 
deeply interested in the religious life of India, 
through its various developments. The address, 
well thought out and well delivered, presented the 
great Theist as reformer, social economist, linguist, 
and theologian. A very interested audience loudly 
applauded the suggestion, made by the minister, 
that another address on the same subject should be 
given some Sunday in the church. 

Derby.—The chapel anniversary, harvest festival, 
and annual social gathering were held on Sunday 
and Monday last. The Rev. John Birks, I'.G.S., 
preached on Sunday morning and evening. A 
children’s service was held in the afternoon, con- 
ducted by Mr, J. W, Avery. The collections were 
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good, and in advance of former years. The annual 
tea meeting was held on Monday, aud was well 
attended. The pastor, Rev. J. Birks, presided at 
the after meeting, which was held in the lower 
schoolroom. He gave a cordial welcome to a'l, 
especially to the Rev. C.D. Badland, M.A., a former 
minister of Friar-gate Chapel, who, with Mrs. 
Badland, attended the meetings. Addresses were 
given on “The Ministry of our Free Churches,” 
by the Rey. C. D. Badland; “ Congregational 
Life,” by the Rev. J. R. Smith, of Belper ; “ The 
Sunday School in Relation to the Church,” by the 
Rey. W. Lindsay, of Nottingham. An interesting 
event of the meeting was the presentation of a 
testimonial in the form of an address, beautifully 
illuminated and in richly gilt frame, to Mr. W. G. 
Timmins on his retirement, through ill-health, 
from his connection with the schools, which, as 
scholar, teacher, superintendent, secretary, trea- 
surer, librarian, and savings bank treasurer, had ex- 
tended over thirty-five years. 

Framlingham.—Tie Old Meeting-hous2 has 
undergone complete renovation, and the organ has 
heen rebuilf with improvements and additions. 
Reopening and anniversary services and meetings 
will be held on Sunday and Monday, Oct. 29 and 30. 
(See Advt.) 

Kirkealdy.—On Sunday morning last a harvest 
thanksgiving service was held. The fruits, &c., 
were afterwards sent to the Cottage Hospital. 
The Rev. A. E. Parry, addressing an audience of 
about fifty, took for his subject, “The Unseen 
Harvest.” In theevening, he spoke to a congrega- 
tion numbering about eighty. The lecture, which 
was very well received, wa3 entitled, “What is 
Unitarianism.”’ 

London: Kentish Town.—The opening con- 
versazione of the Social and Literary Institute 
was held on Thursday evening, Oct. 12. A very 
pleasant evening was spent with music. and in 
playing games. Although it was a wet evening, 
there was a good attendance ; forty-eight members 
were enrolled—a slight improvement on last year. 

London : Kilburn.—Very successful _ harvest 
thanksgiving services were held ia the church-hall 
on Sunday, Oct. 8. The hall was tastefully decorated 
with choice flowers and fruits, and there were good 
congregations. The evening congregation especially 
Was encouraging, as the hall was well filled, many 
strangers being present, Anthems were sung at 
both services by an augmented choir. The Rev. 
J. E. Stronge preached an appropriate sermon in the 
moruing, and in the evening continued his course of 
lectures on “ Five of the Great Religions of the 
World,” which is arousing some interest in the dis- 
trict. Collections were made in aid of the funds of 
the church, and were larger than in previous years. 

London: Mansford-street, E.—The harvest 
festival services were held on Sunday, Oct. 8. In 
the afternoon Mr. Ion Pritchard addressed the 
scholars, teachers and friends. In the evening the 
Rev. V. D. Davis,B.A., conducted the service. There 
were very large congregations. On Monday, the 
9th inst., the congregational party to inaugurate 
the winter work was held. Mr. Stanton. W. Pres- 
ton presided, and was supported by several friends 
of the mission. Alluding to the winter programme, 
the chairman noticed specially the rooms which 
had been fitted up at the expense of Mr. J. C, 
Drummond to provide headquarters for a young 
men’sclub. He said that their thanks were due 
to Mr. Drummond for the interest he was showing 
in this matter, and expressed the hope that his 
kindness would be appreciated. The Rev. W. G. 
Cadman gave a short address and seconded Mr. 
Preston’s motion, which was heartily approved by 
all present. 

Merthyr Tydfil.—Harvest tharksgiving services 
were held last Sunday morning, afternoon, and 
evening, ‘' A Harvest Festival S-rvice”’ was ren- 
dered in the afternocn and the eveuiog. The Rev. 
Professor J. H. Weatherall, B.A., of Carmarthen, 
preached two able sermons, and delivered an 
address in the afternoon. Collections were made 
at all the services for the South-East Wales 
Unitarian Society. 

Rushall (Wilts): General Baptist Chapel.— 
On Sunday, the 193rd anniversary was commemo- 
rated. The Rev. J. A. Brinkworth, of Saffron 
Walden, Essex, preached, afternoon and evening, 
the latter being a harvest service ; good congrega- 
gations assembled. -On Monday afternoon the 
trustees of Mrs. Ann Tyler’s Charity, Rushall, 
Wilts, met in the chapel and transacted their annual 
business. The chapel is very prettily located in 
this village under the Downs; it is in excellent 
preservation and well cared for. The burialground. 
gives a picturesque frontage to it, whilst the grave 
of the donor is conspicuous. A tea-meeting fol- 
lowed, being more largely attended than we have 
seen before. The subsequent public meeting was 
presided over by Mr. Frank Stratton, C.C., of 
Manningford. The Chairman’s address was followed 


by speeches by the Rey. A. J. Marchant, of London, 
Junior Messenger of the General Baptist Assembly 
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of England and Wales; Mr. William Walker, J.P., —— 
C.C., of Trowbridge ; the Rev. J. Wain, of Bristul, 

minister-elect of Con‘gre Chapel, Trowbridge ; the SUNDAY, October 22. 
Rev. R. Moody, of Bottlesford ; Messrs. J, Keates oe 


and J. Elliott, of Trowbridge, minister and assistant 
minister of this church ; and the Rev. J. A. Brink- 
worth, Senior Messenger of the General Baptist 
Assembly, addressed the meeting. The meeting 
was one of the best held here for some years past. 

Sevenoaks.—Harvest thanksgiving services were 
held in the Old Meeting House, Bessell’s Green, on 


gz It is requested that notice of any alteration 
in the Calendar be sent to the Publisher not 
later than Thursday Afternoon. 


Bermondsey, Fort-road, Upper Grange-road, 11 a.m 
and 7 P.M., Rev. HaRoLD RYLETT. 


Sunday las|, the preacher being the Rev. R. C. 


Dendy. The chapel was beautifully decorated, and 


the attendances were good. After the evening 
service a programme of music was performed by 
Mrs. Binderet, Miss Ethel Peppercorn, Mrs. Whit- 
lock and Mrs. Dearden. Readings were given by 
Mr. Cowell and Mr. Hooker, and Mr. Banderet 
presided at the organ. 

South-East Wales Unitarian Society.—The 
autumnal meetings of this Society were held at 
Highland-place Church, Aberdare, on Monday, 
Oct. 16. There were present, among others, the 
President of the Society (Mr. J. Moy Evans, Swan- 
sea); Mr. L. N. Williams, treasurer; Mr. John 
Lewis, Pontypridd; and Rev. D. J. Williams, 
Merthyr Tydf!, hon. secs.; Rav. E. Robinson 
Hughes, Aberdare ; Rev. J. '[yssul Davies and Mr. 
W. A. Moore, Cardiff; Messrs, Gomer Li. Thomas 
and Robert Lloyd, Merthyr Tydfil; Rev. W. J. 
Phillips and Mr, Thos. Griffiths, Nottage ; Rev. 
Dr. Griffiths and Mr, G. F. Hacker, Pontypridd ; 
Rev. W. T. Jones, Swansea ; Rev. T. J. Jenkins, 
Gellionen ; Rev. Dr, Rees and Mr. Lewis, Pentre ; 
and Rev. Dr. Evans, Wick. The Executive Com- 
mittee met in the afternoon to determine what 
missionary wo.k should be undertvken during the 
coming winter. A general meeting of ministers 
and delegates was held later in the afternoon, when 
various matters of importance to the churches 
were discussed. 
was held, to extend a welcome to the Rev. EH, 
Robinson Hughes, ths new minister at Highland 
Place, who has lately joined our ranks from the 
Baptist dencmination, Cuvlonel Thomas Phillips 
occupied the chair. In introducing Mr. Hughes 
to ministers and the friends in the district, he said, 
the Unitarian minister had an arduous as well as 
an agreeable duty to perform: he had to contend 
with prejudice and bigotry, but he had the peculiar 
privilege of working out his own salvation by 
having a free hand and a free mind, The minister 
was there (as he conceived his duty) to help them 
to worship the One Eternal Goi. The secretary of 
the congregation, Mr, L. N. Williams, read letters 
of apology for their unavoidable absence from the 
Rey. RK. J. Jones, M.A., Aberdare, and the Rev. 
H. W. Hughes, the grandfather of the new 
minister, who is in his eighty-seventh year, having 
been for many years a minister of light and lead- 
ing in the Bapocist denomination. The president of 
the Society welcomed the new minister on behalf 
of the Society. The Rev. T. J. Jenkins offered a 
hearty welcome on behalf of the Welsh ministers. 
The Rev. W. T. Jones, as a recent convert to our 
faith, fully sympathised with Mr. Hughes in the 
course he had taken, and said that great as was the 
wrench at parting from old aszociations and friends, 
he would find that the gain would more than com- 
pensate for any loss which he had sustained. Mr, 
D. R. G.iffiths sang a solo. The Rev. Tyssul Davizs, 
in a humorous speech, urged the congregation to 
give their minister fair play. Mr, John Jones, 
Ponypandy, addressed the meeting in Welsh, as a 
friend who had known Mr. Hughes from childhood, 
Dr. Griffiths, Pontypridd, urged it was not ne- 
cessary for a minister in coming over from another 
denomination to break entirely with old associa- 
tions, and advised Mr. Hughes on his part to do all 
he could to be on friendly terms with the other 
ministers of the town. Miss George sang a solo. 
Mr. L. N. Williams wele»med the minister on be- 
half of the congregation at Highland Piace Church. 
Mr. Hall, on behalf of the Sunday-schoo], in a 
brief speech, extended a hearty welcome to Mr, 
Hughes. Th2 Rev. E. Robinson Hughes, in feeling 
terms acknowledged the various expressions of 
hearty welcome, and said he would try to do his 
best, fully expecting and believing that he would 
receive their sympathy and encouragement, A 
vote of thanks t» the Chairman who so ably pre- 
sided, proposed by the Rev. W. J. Paillip, and 
seconded by the Rev. D. Williams, brought the 
meeting toaclose. 

Whitchurch.—The harvest festival was held in 
the Church of the Saviour on Sunday, Oct, 1, the 
Rey. W. F. Turland being the preacher, The 
church was most beautifully decorated by members 
of the guild and church. Thé festival was con- 
tinued on Oct. 3, when the Rey. J. Howard, of 
Tamworth, conducted the service, 


In the evening a public meeting, 


Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. F, ALLEN. 


Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 


lLam.and 7 p.m, Rev. J. H. Woops, M.A., 
of Manchester College. ? 


Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-rd., West - 


Croydon,114.M. and 7 p.m., Rev. J. Pace Horps. 

Deptford, Alliance Hall, Albury-street, 6.30 P.m., 
Rev. A. J. MarcHant. No Morning Service. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting-hill-gate, 11 a.m. 
aud 7 P.m., Rev. F. K. FREEsTon. 

Forest-gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 
11 a.m. and 6 30 p.m., Rev. H. Woops Perris. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham-place, 
11 a.m., Rev. W. Woopine, B.A., and 7 P.M., 
Rev. R. H. U. Bioor, B.A. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 a.m. and 
7 p.M., Rev. Dr. Brooke HERFORD and Rev. 
Epcar Darityn. The Minister’s class for 
children recommences after Morning service, 

Highgate Hil), Unitarian Christian Church, 1] a.m. 
and 7 P.M. 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 a.m. and 
7 P.M, Rev. G. Dawes Hicks, MA., Ph.D. 
Evening, “ Browning's ‘Natural Theology in 
the Island.’ ”’ 

Kentish Town, Free Christian Church, Clarence- 
road, 11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. A. FaRQUHAESON. 
Morning, “The Cry of the Soul.” Evening, 
“Willing to Live, Ready to Die.” 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. J. E. 
STRONGE. 


Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High-street, 


11 a.M. and 7 P.m., Rev. W. C. Poprr. 

Little Portland-street Chapel, near Oxford-circur, 
11 a.M., Rev. SroprorpD A. Brooks, M.A., LL.D., 
and 7 p.M., Rev. H. Rawitnas, M.A. 

Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal Green, 
11 aM. and 7 p.m., Rev. W. G. CapMan. 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 a.m. and 6.80 P.M., 
Rev. Q. Carter, 

Plumstead,0ommon road Unitarian Church,114.mM. 
and 6.30 P.M., Rev. L. Jenkins JONES. 

Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15 a.m. 
and 7 P.M., and 3 p.m, Service for Children 
Rev. S. FaRRINGTON. 

Stepuey-Green, College Chapel, 11 a.m., Mr. Luck- 
Inc TaveneR, and 7 P.M, Rev. T. E. M. 
Howarbs. 


Stoke Newington, The Green, 11,15 a.m, Rev. . 


R. H. U. Buoor, B.A., of Hackney, and.7 Pp M., 
Rev. W. Woopine, B.A. Sunday School Anni- 
versary Services. 

Stratford, West Ham-lane Unitarian Church, llam, 
Rev. fT. E. M. Epwarpbs, and 6.30 p.m, Mr. L. 
TAVENER. ; 

Wan isworth, Unitarian Christian Church, East-hill, 
11 a.M. and 7 p.M., Rev, W. G. Tarrant, B.A. 

Wood Green, Unity Hall, 11 4.M. and 7 p.m, Rev. 
Dr. MuMMERY. ; 


BB ari Aa 
PROVINCIAL. 


Batz#, Trim-street Chapel, 11 a.m. and 6.30 P.M., 
Rev. F. W. StaNLey. % 

Beprorp, Library (side room), 11.15 a.m, Rev. 
RowLanD HILL. 

Brruincuam, Church of the Messiah, 11 a.m. and 
6: 3057. Meee 

Buackroou, Bauks-street, North Shore, 10.45 a.m. 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. W. Binns, 

BuackeooL, Unitarian Lay Church, Masonic Hall, 
Waterloo-road, South Shore, 6.30 P.M: 

Boortz, Free Church, Stanley-road, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 p.M., Rev. H. W. Hawkes. 

BourNemouTH, Unitarian Church, West-hill-road, 
11 a.m. and 7 P.m., Rev. C. C. Coz. 


Bricuton, Christ Church(l"ree Christian), New-road, 


North-street, 11 a.M.and7 P.M., Rev. A. Hoop. 
Buxroy, Hartington-road Church, 11 4.M, and 
7 P.M., Rev. GEORGE STREET. 
CANTERBURY, Blackfriars, 11 A.M. 


Dea and WaLMER Free Christian Church, High- — 


st., 11 A.M. and 6,30 p.m., Rev. T, SHAKSPEARE. 
Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 a.m, 
and 6.30 p.m. ,Rev. S. Burrows. 
Eastsourng, Lismore-road, Terminus-road, 11 A.M. 
and 6.30 P.M., Rev. G. Sr. Crarr, 


GUILDFORD, Ward-street Church, 11 a.m. and ~ 


6.30 p.m., Mr, E, S, Lana Buckianp. 
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HorsHam, Free Christian Church, Worthing-road, 
11 a.m. and 6.30 p.m., Rev. J. J. MARTEN. 
Leeps, Mill Hill, 10.45 a.m. and 6,30 p.m., Rev. C. 

Hararove, M.A. 
Liscarp, Memorial Church, Manor-road, 11 a.m. 
aud 6.30 p.m., Rev. J. M. Luoyp Tuomas. 


_ Liverroot, Hope-street Church, 11 a.m., Rev. R. 


A. Armsrrone, B.A., and 6.30 p.m., Rev. A. 
CoBDEN SMITH. 

Liverproon, Aucient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 a.m, 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. W. J. Juer. 

LiverPooL Ullet-road, Sefton Park, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 p.M., Rev. Dr. Kunin. Evening, “ The 
Search after Knowledge by the Wealthy.” 

Manowester, Sale, 11 a.m. and 6,30 p.m, Rev. 
J. Forrest, eee : 

MANCHESTER, Strangeways, 10.30 a.m. and 6.30. P.M. 

Margate, Forester’s Hall (Side Entrance), Union- 
crescent, 11 4.M., Mr. Epwarp C. SapHtn. 

Oxrorp, Manchester College, 11.30 a.m., Rev, 
W. E. Appis, M.A. 

PortsmoutH, General Baptist Chapel, St. Thomas- 
street, 6.45 p.m, Mr. T'aomas Bonn. 

PortsmoutH, High-street Chapel, 11 a.m and 
6.45 p.m, Mr. G. Coszns Prior. 

RamsGate, Assembly Rooms, High-street, 6.30P.m , 
Mr. Epwarp C. Sapnin, 

Reapine, Unitarian Free Church, London-road, 
11.15 a.M.and 6.30 p.m.,Rev. E.A. Voysry, B.A. 

ScarBoroueH, Westborough, 10.45 a.m. and 7 P.M., 
Rev. E. L. WH, Taomas, B.A. 

Sovursport, Portland-street Church, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 p.m., Rev. H. D. Roperts, of Chester. 
Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 a.m. 

and 6.30 p.m.. Rev. A. E. O’Connok, 

TunsRipGe WELLS, Mechanics’ Institute, Dudley- 
road, 11 a.m, and 6.30 p.m, Mr. F, Lawson 
Dopp. 

York, St, Saviourgate Chapel, 11 a.m. and 6.30 P.M. 


—_————_—. 


Care Town, Free Protestant Unitarian Church, 
Hout-street, 6.30 p.m., Rev. R. BALMFORTH 


4 THICAL RELIGION SOCIETY, 
STEINWAY HALL, PORTMAN-SQUARE, 
8.W.—Oct. 21st, at 11.15, Dr. WASHINGTON 
SULLIVAN, ‘T'wo Phases of Western Religious 
Thought: 1. The Worship of Humanity.” 


ULPIT SUPPLY.— The Rev. W. 

STODDART, B.A., is at LIBERTY to take 
occasional Sunday duty.—30, West Bank, Stamford- 
hill, London, N. 


ULPIT SUPPLY.—The Rev. D. 
DAYIS, Fairfield High School, Liverpool. 


Cen’ SUNDAY, OCT. 29th, 1899. 


The Rev. STOPFORD A. BROOKE, M.A., LL.D., 
will preach at the MANSFORD-STREET CHURCH 
AND MISSION, BETHNAL GREEN. Doors 
open at 615. Service at 7 p.m. All seats free. 
Collections for Special Services Fund. 


V ANTED, by a lady, small furnished 

FLAT, or part of good HUUSE. Neigh- 
bourhood of West Hampstead, near Met. and 
North London stations preferred.—Address, M., 


Office of Inquirer. 


BIRTHS. 


CorLteR—On the 16th Oct., at 24, Montagu Man- 
sions, W., the wife of Fred, G. Collier, of a 
daughter, 

ForpHaM—On the 17th Oct, at 51, Campden 
House-road, W., the wife of Montague Ford- 
ham, of a son, 

Taytor—On the 13th Oct., at Ash Lawn, Heaton 
Bolton, the wife of Frank Taylor, of a daughter. 


MARRIAGES, 


AspPL\nD—THORNELY—On the 17th Oct., at the 
Unitarian Church, Portland-street, Southport, 
by the Rev, C. H. Wellbeloved, assisted by the 
Rev, H. E. Dowson, of Gee Cross, Hyde, 
Arthur Brook Aspland, only son of A. P. 
Aspland, Esq, Gee Cross, Hyde, to Caroline 
A. Thornely, second daughter of the late A. J. 
Thornely, Esq., G dley, Hyde. 


IE a I 


Correspondents are requested to note that 
to be sure of insertion the same week, news 


must reach the Office by the firat post on 


Thursuay at latest, and the carlisr in the 
week the better. 


Schools, ete. 


—_—<f>— 


HANNING HOUSE, HIGHGATE, 
HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
AND BOARDING SCHOOL 
For the daughters of Unitarian Ministers and 
others. 

London Matriculation, English, Latin, French, 
German, Mathematics, Science, Elocution, Greek, 
Drawing, Class Singing, Dressmaking, Cookery, 
Calisthenics, Playground, Swings, Cricket, Garden, 

Outside Sanatorium, Laundry at home, 

Outside Examiner, ; 
Fees per Term : 

Boarders, £10 13s. 6d. or with Music, £12 5s, 
Extras: Violin, Solo Singing, Painting, £2 2s, 
Shorthand, Dancing, 10s. 6d. 

Day scholars, 3 to 5 guineas, with Music extra, 
Kindergarten, 2 to 24 guineas. 
Manager—Miss MATILDA SHARPE. 

HALF TERM begins MONDAY, Noy. 6. 


IGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
SOUTH MARINE TERRACE, 
ABERYSTWITH. 


PRINCIPAL .. Mrs. MARLES THOMAS. 


Pupils most successfully prepared for Public 
Examinations. Scholarships have been obtained 
at the University Colleges. Special attention paid 
to the physical side of education. Gymnasium. 
Swedish drill. 


~CHOOL For GIRLS anp LITTLE 
BOYS.—CONAMUR, SANDGATE, KENT. 


Principats :—Miss JARVIS ard Miss CLARA 
BERRY. 

Good House, close to the sea ; south aspect. 

Reference kindly permitted to T, Grosvenor LEE, 
Esq., Clent, near Stourbridge; JoHn Heywoop, 
Esq., The Pike, Bolton, &c. 


ee WARREN, 


PRINCIPAL ; 
Mrs. W, CARRINGTON WHITELEGGE. 
Excellent individual TUITION and Home Care 
for the daughters of cultivated parents who would 
appreciate unusual advantages for Music and 
Languages. 
NEXT TERM begins September 26th, 


KNUTSFORD. 


AN experienced GOVERNESS desires 
re-engagement (daily) after Christmas. 
Neighbourhood of Edgbaston preferred.—Address, 
A. B, Inquirer Office. > 


ANTED, English GOVERNESS for 

two girls, aged seven and half and six. 

Thorough English French (conversational), music. 

Salary, £40 to £45.—Write, full particulars, to 
Mrs. Leon, Hillsdon, Sidmeuth, Devon. 


ANTED, engagement as LADY 
COMPANTON. Many years’ experience 
and good references,—J., INQUIRER Office, 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
B IRKBECK B ANK 


SoutHampPTon BUILDINGS, CHANCERY Lanz, LONDON. 

TWO AND A-HALF PER CENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS 
of minimum monthly balance, when not drawn 
below £100, 

STOCKS, SHARES, end ANNUITIES pur- 
chased and sold. 

SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 

For the encouragement of Thrift, the Bank re- 
ceives small sums on deposit, and allows Interest 
Monthly on each completed £1, 


IRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY, 
HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR 

TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH. 
IRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY 
HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 


| FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH. 


The BIRKBECK ALMANAC, Post free on 
application. ‘ 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROEFT, Manager, 


Hoard anv Residence, 


—_——-—. 


FEW young people received in 

PLEASANT HOME near Victoria. Terms 
moderate.—Mrs, Ropert Turner, 94, Grosvenor- 
road, S.W. 


OARD and RESIDENCE, South of 
England. Healthy neighbourhood. Home 
comforts. Seven miles from Brighton, near South 
Downs. Station Hassocks (on main line L.B.S.C.).— 
Miss RowLanD, Gothic House, Hurstpierpoint. 


OARDING HOUSE.—_THE FELL, 

TROUTBECK, WINDERMERH, is situated 

550 feet above sea level, and about 24 miles from. 

the station at Windermere. Every home comfort. 
Moderate terms, 


OURNEMOUTH. — Elvaston, West 
Clif, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT, 
Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the High- 
cliffe Hotel. 50 rooms. Full-sized billiard table. 
Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff Promenade. 
Due south. Near Unitarian Church.—Mr. and 
Mrs. Pocock. 


OURNEMOUTH.—Most comfortable 
private BOARDING-HOUSE ; close to sea ; 
sheltered among the Pines; south aspect. Billiard- 
room (full-sized table), Terms moderate.— Address, 
Miss CHALDECOTT, Stirling House, Manor-road. 


T. LEONARDS.—“ Crantock,” 59, 
Warrior-square. First-class BOARD and 
RESIDENCE, newly furnished and redecorated. 
Sea View, excellent cuisine, billiard rcom, sanitary 
certificate.—Mr, and Mrs. Sipnzy P. Porter. 


WEST CENTRAL HOTEL 


Proprietor, 


FREDERIC SMITH. 


This first-class Hotel, conducted on strictly Temper 
ance principles, is commended by the Rev. C, Aked 
Liverpool ; Rev. Rowland Hill, Bedford ; Rev. G. Vance! 
Smith, D.D., Bowden, Cheshire; Rev. J. C. Street, 
Birmingham ; Rev. Charles A. Berry, D.D., Wolver 
hampton ; Rev. Charles Garrett, Liverpool ; Rev. Canon 
Howell, Wrexham ; Rey. A. B. Grosart, LL.D., Black 
burn ; Dr. Norman Kerr, Londen, &c, Central, Quiet, & 
Exceptionally Clean, Moderate in Charges. Spacious § 
Coffee Rooms, Visitors’ Drawing Rooms, Baths, &¢ 
Breakfast or Tea, 1s. 3d. to 2s. Rooms, ls. 6d. to 2s. 6d 
Service, 9d. Printed Tariff on Application. 


75, 77, 79, 97, 99, 101, 103, 105, 
SOUTHAMPTON ROW, RUSSELL SQ., LONDON 


TE 


[OQ aCEa Tee BUTE TG SOCIETY 
ADELAIDE-PLACE, LONDON BRIDGF, 


Interest on Loans reduced to Four-and-a-half 
per Cent. 


DIRECTORS. 
Chairman — Sir H. W. Lawrencg, 
Mincing-lane, E.C. 
Deputy-Chairman—Mark H, Jupez, A.R.1BA, 
7, Pall Mail, S.W. 
F, H, A. Harpoastxx, F.S.1., 5, Old Queen-st., S. W, 
Miss OrmE, 118, Upper Tulse-hill, S.W. 
STEPHEN SEAWARD T'aYLER, 151, Brixton-road, S.W., 
and Mrs. Henry Rutt, 1, Randolph-gardens, N.W. 

PREFERENCE SHARES £10, Interest 44 per 
cent, DEPOSITS received at 3, 34, and 4 per cent., 
withdrawable at short notice. 

LIBERAL ADVANCES promptly made 
Monthly repayment, including principal, premium 
and interest for each £100 advanced—21 yearr, 
13s, 6d. ; 18 years, 14s. 9d.; 15 years, 16s. 1d. ; 
10 years, £1 1s, 8d. Survey Fee to £500, half-a- 
guinea, 

Special facilities given to persons desiring to pur- 
chase houses for their own occupation. Prospectus 


free, 
FREDERICK LONG, Manager. 


FREDK. LONG & SON, 
AUCTIONEERS, SURVEYORS, HOUSE & LAND AGENTS 
4, Adelaide Place, London Bridge, E.C. 


Rents Collected, and the entire management of 
Property in any part of London or Suburbs under- 
taken. Valuations for Probate, &c, 


Bart., 2], 
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DISTRICT UNITARIAN 


T OXDON 
SOCIETY. 


The Annual Autumn Meeting and Soiree 
will be held at 
ESSEX HALL, 
Oa TUESDAY, 24th OCTOBER, 1899. 
The President, Sir_.Jonn T. Brunner, Bart., M.P., 
in the Chair. 

An Address will be given on “ The Position and 
Prospects of Unitarianism at the close of the 
Century,” by C. W. Jonss, Esq., President of the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association. The 
Rev. Brooke Herford, D.D., H. Epps, Esq, Rev. 
W. G. Tarrant, B.A., David Martineau, and other 
well-known ministers and laymen have promised to 
be present. 

Tea and reception at 7. Chair will be taken at 8. 


Tickets may be had at Essex Hall, or on applica- 
tion to the Hon. Secretaries, Mr. G. Haroip 
CLENNELL, 87, Downs-road, Clapton, or the Rev. 
J. I. Srronae, 13, Ulysses-road, Kilburn. 


NITARIAN FREE CHURCH, 
HORWICH. . 


A GRAND BAZAAR will be held in the 
MECHANICS’ INSTITUTE on NOV. 8th, 9th, and 
11th, 1899, for the purpose of raising £500, and 
as much more as possible towards a sum of £1,000, 
needful for the redemption of ground rents 
(nearly £30 a year), and the formation of an 
Independence Fund. Towards the amount re- 
quired Mrs. Samuel Fielden; of Todmorden, has 
generously contributed £100. 

All donations will be announced at the Bazaar, 
and will be printed in the Report, a copy of which 
will be sent to every subscriber. 

The Bazaar will be opened respectively by Mrs. 
Joun Harwoop, Bolton; Sir Joun Brunner, Bart., 
M.P,, and W. H. Lever, Esq., of Thornton Manor, 
Cheshire. 

Contributions of Goods or Money will be thank- 
fully received and acknowledged by any of the 
following :— 

Rev. R. C. MOORE, Horwich, Bolton, 

Mr. C. J. P. FULLER, Bazaar Treasurer, 
Mona House, Horwich, Bolton. 

Mr. F. C. ASHTON, Bazaar Secretary, 
Crown-lane, Horwich, Boltoa. 


; [PRAMLINGHAM AND BEDFIELD. 


ANNIVERSARY SERVICES and MEETINGS. 

SUNDAY, Oct. 29th, FRAMLINGHAM, 11 
and 7; BEDFIELD, 2.30 and 6.30. Preachers, 
Revs. G. Lanspowne and A. AMEy. 

MONDAY, Oct. 30th, FRAMLINGHAM, Tea 
at 6, Meeting, 7.30, Mr. J. Younaman, Chairman ; 
Lady Witson, Mrs. and Miss Lawrences, Revs. G. 
LANSDOWNE and W. JELLI£, and others to take 
part. 

TUESDAY, Oct. 31st, BEDFIELD, Tea at 6, 
Meeting at 7.30, Lady Witson will preside ; Mrs. 
and Miss Lawrence, Miss F. Hitt, and others to 
take part. 


NNUAL MEETINGS of NORTH 
MIDLAND PRESBYTERIAN and UNIT- 
ARIAN ASSOCIATION at HIGH PAVEMENT, 
NOTTINGHAM, on TUESDAY, Oct. 24th :— 
11.45, Public Worshipn—Rev, A. N. BuatcHrorp, 
B.A., preacher. Business Meeting, 2.30. 5.39, Con- 
ference on “Decay of Dogmas,” introduced by 
Miss K. Grirrins. 


UMMER EXCURSION SOIREE 
(Central Postal Mission and Unitarian Workers’ 
Union), ESSEX HALL, ESSEX-STREET, 
STRAND, W.C. FRIDAY EVENING, Nov. 3rd. 
6.30 to 10 o’clock. 
Tea at 7. 
SOLE, I’.G.S. 
Members and friends should apply early for 
tickets, 1s. each, to Miss 'torence Hitt, 13, Christ- 
church- road, Hampstead, N.W., and enclose 
stamped and directed envelope. 


{yuuy CHURCH, 


Lantern (Swiss Views), W. H. Surus- 


ISLINGTON. 


The OPENING LECTURE of the LITERARY 
SOCIETY will be given on THURSDAY NEXT, 
Oct. 26th, by the Rev. G. DAWES HICKS, M.A.,, 
Ph.D., on “The Philosophy of Herbert Spencer : 
an Exposition and a Criticism.” 


Chair to be taken at 8, Friends invited, 


NOW READY, Revised and Enlarged Edition of 


BIBLE READINGS WITH MY CHILDREN. 


By Mrs. 
In two parts. 


PHILIP COHEN. 
Price 2s. each, or 2s. 3d. Post Free. 


“ Written in a style highly attractive to children,”—The Very Rev. the Cater RABBI. 
* Continues to be regarded i in our private families as a most welcome friend.” —Rev. G, EMANUEL, B, A. 
“ The charm of style is so attractive in its simplicity ; will ensure a large and affectionate circle of 


readers.’’—The late Rey. A. L. GREEN. 


Published by WrerRrHEIMER, LEa, and Co., Circus-place, London Wall, E.C. 


ARTON-STREET CHAPEL, 
GLOUCESTER. 


BICENTENARY FUND AND BAZAAR. 

A BAZAAR for the extinction of the debt cf 
£380 will be held in the Unitarian School Rvom, 
Gloucester, on NOVEMBER 22nd and 23rd. 

Contributions in Money or Goods will be grate- 
fully received and acknowledged by 

Mrs. C. W. WASHBOURNE, Allandale, Weston- 

road ; 

Mrs. WALTER LLOYD, The Holliez, Brook-st. ; 

Mr. J. WAREING, 138, Westgate ; 

Mr. A. DUNN, St. Michael’s-square ; or, 

Mr. W. HORSLEY, Secretary, Weston-road, 


£ 8, d. 

Members of the Congregation ..:. senldderoe. 0 
F. Nettlefold, Esq. oon tee ee 25200) 
dene Preston, Esq. Si 
The President of the Bb, and F.U. A, HOR 0.220 
Herbert Thomas, Esq. ... ae dhe =e AU) 
RADFORD BAZAAR. 


OCT 191, 2)TH, AND 21st, 1899. 


With sincere thanks the Committee desire to 
acknowledge the following additional subscriptions : 
8. 


~T 


DOI S/O CO ORS NOON OO S00 i tS Oe 


Already eee eE 530 
Anon. 3 ee ae abe 
Mrs. Redfern ee rie Wa 
Miss Pridden Sh 
Mr. C. E. Liebreich (Building Fund) . 
A Maidstone Friend : 
Mrs. Kell (£2 2s, for 1 Building Fund) . AO 
Mrs. H. Harwood .. 50 
Mrs, Lever... aa sate 
Mr, S. F. Dufton, ‘MLA., D.S.. 
Mr. W. M. Broughton 300 ves 
Mrs. Steele Sas Es 5 
Mrs. Laycock vee see 
Mrs. Bailey "3 
A Friend E aE 
Lady Durning: -Lawrence.. eee 
Rev. John Ellis... man a 
Mrs. Durnan ie sea cite 
Anon. ve 308 ae 
Mr. W. F. Raisheck : AGS 
‘Lhe President of the B. and 198 U. ie onl 
Mr. Thomas Bolton saa Bac 
Mrs. Ballantyne c ‘ 
Mr, J. Ellis Mace, J.P. ... 
Rey. E. CEREDIG JONES, 
18, Blenheim-road, Bradford (Minister). 


M ATTHEW HENRY’S CHAPEL 


perprey| = Ht 
woocorc® 


we 
DOF OOAINWEHHOMNOOOCOONS 


RE-ROOFING anp GENERAL RESTORATION, 
£300 Sritu REQUIRED, 


ET Fs 
Amount already acknowledged see OO 
“Two Old Members” ©... es apes O= LO keO 
Liverpool Fellowship Fund... Wome OO 0) 
“Another Member”... oc ssn Oraro 0 
dH Ws se ws ven ‘ge Os 0 
Collected by M. M. cic wes un 0 =p <0 


—Oo— 


RE-OPENING SERVICES. 


Sunday, Oct. 22nd, 11 and 6,30, Rev. C. H. 
WELLBELOVED, of Southport. Tuesday, Oct. 24th, 
7.45 BM, Rev. Cias. Hararove, M.A., of Leeds. 


COLLECTIONS FOR RESTORATION FUND. 


OME FOR HEALTH CULTURE, 
- THe Firs, Bromyarp, HEREFORDSHIRE 


This Home provides a course of Systematic 
Daily Exercise, combined with regular outdoor life 
and occupation, for Ladies and Children who are 


| not in normal health. The exercises are given in a 


Gymnasium fitced with Swedish apparatus, and 
consist of Ling’s Swedish Movements. Special 
treatment is given for Spinal Curvature, Anzmia 
‘Hysteria, Indigestion, Neuralgia, &c. 

For further particulars, apply to The Principal 
Miss Jesstze Baker (trained by Mme. Bergmon, 


| Gsterberg). 


PLAYS FOR WINTER EVENINGS. 
Written by Rev. H. W. HAWKES. 
1. Robin. Hood. |s jepaey & the Beast. 


my Ae Red Riding Hood. 
2. Dick Whittington. 6. William Tell. 
3. Cinderella. 


|? King Amor, or the 
4, Babes in the Wood. Beggar’s Bride. 


Price 3d. each net, by post 84d. The seven pcst 
free for 2s. 


“ These are very taking little dramas on familiar stories. 
The ‘Plays’ are written in rhyme, and are of good tone 
without being too didactic. They are just the thing for 
our juvenile societies, Bands of Hope, &e.’ INQUIRER. 

“These are the fi-st instalment of a series of p'ays foc 
boys and girls They are skort and simple in character, 
being versions of the familiar old stories whose titles they 
bear, and can be commended to the notics of tho:e who 
are on the look-out for suitable pieces of the natu<e for 
representation.” —LITERARY WORLD. = 


BY “AUNT AMY.” 

The Prince’s Triumph, or the Three Riddles. A 
Drama for Home Representation. Cloth, gilt 
edges, 1s. 

Romance and Reality, or Sephy’s Adventure, A. 
Play for Six Girls. 3d. 


London: B. C. Harz, 4, Essex-straet, Strand, W.C 


NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


a 


Feap. 8vo, 108 pp., cloth, 1s. net. 

THE RELIGION OF TIME and the RELIGION 
OF ETERNITY. A Study of Certain Relations 
between Mediaeval and Modern Thought. By 
Puitie H. Wicksteep, M.A. 


Feap. 8vo, 100 pp., cloth, 1s. net, 

BACK TO JESUS. An Appeal to Evangelical 
Christians. By RicHarp A. ArustTRonG, B.A., 
Author of “God and the Soul,” “ Faith and 
Doubt in the Century’s Poets,” &c, 


THE NEW WORLD. 
Yol. 8 No. 31. SEPTEMBER, 1899. 
Price 33, net ; by post, 33. 3d. 
Contents. — Greek Religion, by George Sintayana 3 
Popular Educa ion and Public Morality, by Charles W. 
Wendte; Jess’ Foreknowledge of his Sufferings and 
Death, by Otto Pfleiderer; Necessity and Limitations of 
Anthropomorphism, by Geo-ge A. Co»; Ths Genesis of 
Faith, by Albert G-hiing; The Scie .tific and Christian 
View of Iilnes:, by James T. Bixby; Substitution, a Stag: 
ia Theolozical Thought, by Heary T. Co'estock ; Prozres- 
sive Judaism and Liberal Christianity, by Cli ton Harby 
Levy ; Unitarians and the Beginning of Nnglisi Liber l- 
ism, by Edward Porritt; The Ethics of the Bhigabad- 

Gita, by Bipin Ch. Pal; Book Reviews, &c, 


London: PatLie GREEN, 5, Hssex Street, Strand, W.C, 


THE ETHICAL WORLD. 
Epitep By DR. STANTON COIT and 
J. A. HOBSON, M.A. 


Articles on Important Social Questions, Education 
&c, from a purely ethical standpoint 
Children’s Page. 


—— 


TwoPrENcE WEEKLY, 
Office: 17, Johnson’s-court, Fleet-st., London, £.C 
Price 2s. 6d. net. 


The Benscliff Ballads, & other Poems. 


By F. T. MOTT, F.R.GS., 
Author of “ Corona,” “ King Edda’s Parables,” &¢, 


Ga¥Y and Brrp, Bedford-street, London. 


COTCH TWEHEDS and SERGES at 


Mill Prices, Ladies’ or Gents’ ; best quality 
only. Patterns post free ; orders carriage paid.— 
Gro. McLeop & Sons, Hawick, N.B. 


Printed by Woopraty & KinpeEr, 70 to 76, Long Acre, W.C. 
and Published for the Proprietors by. E. KENNEDY, at 
the Office, 3, Hssex-street, Strand, London, W.C. City 
Agent, Jon HeEywoop, 29 and. 80, Shoe- Jane, E.C, 


Manchester (Wholesale), JoHN Hexwoon, Deansgate.— 


Saturday, October 21, 1899. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


a 


To-morrow is “Citizen Sunday” in 
the metropolis, when several of our 
ministers will take the opportunity of 
speaking on the relation of religion to 
civic duty. We are glad to note that on 
that day, the Rev. Stopford A. Brooke 
will preach, we believe for the first time, 
in the Hast-end of London, and the occa- 
sion and the place are in every way appro- 
priate. Mansford-street Church, where 
Mr. Brooke is to preach on Sunday 
evening, 1s found by passing along the 
Bethnall-green-road or the Hackney-road, 
and can be reached easily from Liverpool- 
street or Shoreditch by omnibus passing 
the end of Mansford-street. 


Tur eighteenth annual meeting of the 
American National Conference of Uni- 
tarian and other Christian Churches 
opened at Washington on Monday week, 
the meetings being held in the first 
Congregational Church. At the first 
meeting on Monday evening an address 
was given by the Rev. R. T. Slicer of New 
York, who dealt with the great question 
of the Personality and immediate presence 
of God. In all holy emotions, he said, 
in the sanctities of aspiration and 
affection God is present with us, and 
there is immediate contact between the 
Infinite and the conscious personality of 
man. Professor Charles M. Tyler, of 
Cornell University, afterwards gave an 
address on ‘Recent Tendencies towards 
Anthropomorphism in Religious Thought.” 
His plea was that Personality was the 
Ilium not to be surrendered. Neither 
science, philosophy nor religion can get 


on without belief in ores To 
refund all things,-and man also, in the 
absolute impersonal did not solve the 


problem of evil or of progress. 
Personality, the goal of man’s strenuous 
endeavour, was perfect in God, imperfect 
inman. The essence of religion was the 
pursuit of the ideal of good, of which the 
perfect realisation was in God. The 
religion of moral goodness was the 
religion of the future. On Tuesday 
morning, Oct. 17, the Communion service 
was held in All Souls’ Church, conducted 
by the Rev. Robert Collyer, of New 
York, and the Rev. Charles G. Ames, of 
Boston. This was followed by the Presi- 
dent’s Address. 

Tue sixty-sixth anniversary of the death 
of Raja Ram Mohun Roy was celebrated 
in Calcutta on Sept. 27, the day on which 
he died in 1833 at Bristol. A service was 
held at seven in the morning, in the 
Prayer Hall of the Sadharan Brahmo 
Somaj. In the afternoon a public meeting 
was held at the City College, where the 
large hall was crowded. The chair was 
taken by the Rev. 8. Fletcher Willams, 
and addresses were given by a number of 
speakers, including Mr. A. M. Bose. We 
hope next week to give some report of 
what was said. 

Westminster Coxieae, the theological 
school of “the Presbyterian Church of 
England, of which Dr. Dykes is principal, 
was opened at Cambridge, on Tuesday 
week, having been previously established 
in London. The new College buildings 
have been raised at a cost of about 
£40,000, and have been opened free of 
debt, owing largely to the energy and 
enthusiasm of Dr. John Watson. The 
Vice-Chancellor of the University, the 
Master of Trinity, Professor Ryle, and 
other distinguished members of the 
University and of the Church of England, 
joined in according a warm welcome to 
the College. Dr. Fairbairn, Principal of 
Mansfield College, Oxford, also took part 
in the proceedings. 


Tux Second International Congregational 
Council (the first having been held in 
London in 1891), which was held in 
Boston, U.S.A., during the last week in 
September, was a great success. ‘Tremont 
Temple, where the meetings were held, is 
said to have sitting accommodation for 
2,500, and enthusiastic estimates of the 
numbers crowded in vary from 3,000 to 
4,000. England was strongly represented, 
Dr. Fairbairn having preached the sermon, 
and Dr. Forsyth, of Cambridge, having 
made a great impression by his address on 
“ The Evangelical Principle vf Authority,” 
which was presumably what appears as the 
last article in this month’s Contemporary. 


Dr. Mackennal, Dr. Brown, of Bedford, 
Professor Massie, the Revs. J. Hirst Hollo- 
well, C. Silvester Horne, H. A. Thomas 
(Chairman of the Congregational Union of 
England and Wales), Mos. Armitage, Mr. 
Albert Spicer, MPS Mr-. Ji: Compton 
Rickett, M.P., and Mr. William Crossfield 
were also among the speakers. It is plea- 
sant to note that while of course Unitarians 
had no part in the Council, two of their 
number, the Governor of Massachusetts 
and the Mayor of Boston, gave the official 
welcome to the members before the Presi- 
dent’s address, and among the subsequent 
greetings from other denominations was 
that of Professor F. G. Peabody, of Har- 
vard. It is, perhaps, also worth noting 
that after Dr. Forsyth’s paper, amid a 
scene of strong emotion, when someone 
suggested that they should sing “ There is 
a fountain filled with blood,” he inter- 
vened and asked instead for that good 
old Unitarian hymn, “In the cross of 
Christ I glory,” which was sung with 
magnificent effect. 

Rererrine to the address given by 
President Eliot, of Harvard University, at 
one of the sessions of the International 
Congregational Council in Boston, the 
Christian Register says :— 


Harvard College was founded by Congre-« 
gationalists in the early days of the colony, 
in order that -sound Jearning should not 
perish, and that an educated ministry might 
always be provided for the Chureh. In the 
course of time Harvard College gave up the 
standards of orthodoxy as maintained by 
Jonathan Edwards and George Whitefield. 
About 1740 the line began to be drawn 
between the old and the new forms of Con- 
gregationalism. In the early part of this 
century, by easy transition and in continua- 
tion of the movement in 1740, Harvard 
College was found to be officered through- 
out by Unitarians. A large portion of the 
students also came from Unitarian Churches. 
Time, passed ; and, in the interest of that 
liberty which should prevail in the republic 
of letters, sectarianism in education began 
to lose its power. Under the administra- 
tion of President Eliot, a pronounced 
Unitarian, the Unitarian government of the 
college and the university has abolished 
sectarian control. The address of President 
Eliot and his administration of affairs are, 
then, an illustration of Congregationalism 
a little in advance of the general movement ; 
and this address very properly found its place 
in the proceedings of the Congregational 
Council. 

Ar a meeting of the Burnley Free 
Church Council on Friday week, Mr. 
John Baldwin, president of the Council, in 
the’ chair, a paper on “ Morals and Municipal 
Life” was read by Mr. J. S. Mackie, 
treasurer of the Council, and a member of 
the Trafalgar-street Unitarian Church. At 
the outset of a very vigorous address, Mr. 


{Mackie said that the chief contribution 
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of the Anglo-Saxon race to the world’s 
progress would probably be the great 
principle of self-goverament. The genius 
of the race for liberty and self-govern- 
ment had produced the United States and 
the great British Colonies. In municipal 
life they must have only one standard, 
and that the highest—that of the Man of 
Nazareth. He then proceeded to deal 
with various aspects of municipal life, 
including overcrowding and the question 
of drink, and concluded as follows : 


I believe there is a great future before the 
municipal institutions of our land—an ever- 
widening seope for the exercise of good and 
evil influences. It is quite possible—nay, 
I should say, likely—that all the functions 
of local self-government will ultimately be 
discharged by one great democratic body of 
men and women, truly representative of the 
intelligence and moral foree of an en- 
lightened and purified community, men and 


women gifted with strong common sense 


and inspired by noble ideals. The new 
municipal spirit will recognise ever more 
and more fully its duty towards the mental 
and moral, as well as to the physical 
needs of man. 
dawn for rich and poor alike when all shall 


know and feel that ‘‘ man shall not live by 


bread alone, but by every word that pro- 
ceedeth out of the mouth of God.’’ The 
light may seem to be but. dimly burning in 


the far distant future ; but that is noreason 


why we should not try to bring it a little 
nearer. We need to be baptised with a 
passion for service, taking as our motto those 
memorable words: ‘‘He that would be 
greatest among you, let him become the 
servant of all.”’ 


In the June-July number of his Inter- 
preter, Mr. Mozoomdar priuts the. letter 
which he received. from Professor Max 
Miiller on the subject of his relation to 
Christianity, and adds two interesting 
foot-notes which are practically replies to 
points of special interest. In reply to the 
suggestion “If you are satisfied with 
being Christians, disciples of Christ, 
then form your own Church, &c.,” Mr. 
Mozoomdar says :— 


‘* Disciples of Christ’? we certainly 
are, but we would not eall ourselves 
‘“Christians,’’? because we decline to add 
another petty sect to the innumerable petty 
sects which Christians have split themselves 
into. 


And when later in the Professor’s letter 
Mr. Mozoomdar and those who think with 
him are asked to try whether they could 
not be lay-members of the Church of 
England, the reply is :— 


In Indian Christianity the Church of 
England has no other distinction than its 
State revenue, its Hecclesiastical govern- 
ment, and its proud exclusiveness, the 
Dissenters and Roman Catholics are more 
spiritual. The Brahmo Somaj of India, or 
Church of the New Dispensation, will always 
remain a Theistic Church, though its spirit 
and its religion will be the spirit and 
religion of Jesus Christ. 


The same number of the Interpreter 
contains the substance of a lecture by Mr. 
Mozoomdar on “The Christ of Revela- 
tion,” which further explains his position. 


Ihave said sometimes, and I say it again, 
that the simple principles of our theism are 
so universal, that if our countrymen liked to 
confess what they feel, three-fourths of them 
would be found to be Brahnos. And I make 
bold to declare that the same _ simple 
universal creed of love to God and love to 
Man was the religion held and preached by 
Jesus Christ. The peculiar theologies and 
sacerdotalisms that have made subsequent 


A bright day will indeed 


Christianity so perplexing, are not to be 
found in Christ’s sayings, nor are they at all 
essential to the religion of Christ. 
be followers of Christ 2 
followers of what is called Christianity. 
The broad lines of spiritual thought and 


character along which the great Christian 


religion in its undenominational aspect has 
moved, are the lines which we have 
followed. 


are our yearnings ; 
advanced Christians 


Christendom 
now between 
advaneed Brahmos there is 
detectable difference. 


and 


° 


How can we profit by the teachings of the 
Christian religion or Christian civilisation 
if we leave Christ in the background? After 
all it is one God who breathes these new 
inspirations in mankind, itis one Humanity 


that is receiving these inspirations, one 
truth whose progress we all seek. Let 


there be no more isolation, then, but one- 
ness of life in God, andin Christ who is the 


spirit of divine humanity. 


Amone the letters of R, L. Stevenson 
which have been appearing in Scribner’s 
Magazine, and of which a larger collection 
in book-form is announced, there are two 
in the October number, written in the 
early summer of 1889, telling of his visit 
He thus 
describes his landing at the settlement, 
being rowed to shore in a boat from the 


to the leper. colony at Molokai. 


steamer that had brought them, with some 
Sisters of Mercy who were going there to 
work among the Lepers :— 


~IT do not know how it would have been 
with me had the Sisters net been there. My 
horror of the horrible is about my weakest 
point ; but the moral ioveliness at my elbow 
blotted all else out ; and when I found that 
one of them was erying—poor soul !—quietly 
under her veil, I cried a little myself ; then I 
felt asright as a trivet, only a little crushed 
to be there so uselessly. Ithought it was a 
sinand ashame she should feel unhappy ; I 
turned round to her and said something 
like this: ‘‘* Ladies, God Himself is here to 
give you welcome. I’m sure it is good for 
me to be beside you; I hope it will be 
blessed to me; I thank you formyself and 
the good you do ine.’’ It seemed to cheer 
her up; but, indeed, I had scarce said. it 
when we were at the landing-stairs and 
there was a great crowd, hundreds of (God 
save us!) pantomime masks in poor human 
flesh, waiting to receive the Sisters and 
the new patients. 


And again, when the visit was over, he 
wrote :-— 


I have seen sights that cannot be told, 
and heard stories that cannot be repeated ; 
yet I never admired my poor race so 
much, nor (strange as it may seem) loved 
life more than in the settlement. A horror 
of moral beauty broods over the place: that’s 
like bad Victor Hugo, but it is the only 
way I can express the sense that lived with 
me all these days, And this, even though 
it was in great part Catholic, and my 
sympathies flew never with so much 
difficulty as towards Catholic virtues. The 
pass-book kept with heaven stirs me to 
anger and laughter. One of the Sisters calls 
the place ‘the ticket-office to heaven.’’ 
Well, what is the odds? They do their 
darg, and do it with kindness and efficieney 
incredible; and we must take folk’s virtues 
as we find them, and love the better part. 


Wr have received at the last mo- 
ment, and must keep until next week, a 
repors of the annual meeting of the 
North Midland Presbyterian and Unit- 
arian Association, held at Nottingham on 
Tuesday. 


We can 
without being 


The yearnings of soul which age 
after age have made up the progress of 
and 


scarcely a 


TO LIFT THE CHILDREN UP. 


Of such a call, received by himself, the 
late George Smith, of Coalville, once told 
the writer of these lines. 


“Give mea task, Lord—give me a-task 
to do! 

I am thy servant, even in weakness true. 

Give me a task, fitting my strength and 
will, 

Thy wishes to fulfil.” 

So sighed a man and prayed, as on the 
road 

He plodded his way ; upon his back a load 

Full heavy, while about him and above 

Nature her garment wove. 


“A task, Lord, give!” a thousand times 
he’d pled, 

As with rapt eyes and high up-lifted head, 

He sought the feet of Him who built the 
spheres 

And measured the twelve-span years. 


Yet once again the words rose to his lips, 
When at his feet a toddling baby slips, 
Rolls in the dirt, and with a plaintive cry 
Calls him a-nigh. 


He lifts the fallen, carries him back to 


where 

He’d seen a woman shading against the 
glare 

O’ th’ sun her eyes, and lo! she softly 
smiled 


As she took the child. 
Then on again he went, and still once . 


more 
Upon his tongue the prayer came as 
before : 
“ Give me a task, Lord—give me a worthy 
task— 


"Tis all dark!” 
Then, plain as the plover’s cry in stilly 


- morn, 

He heard the words into his rapt car 
borne : 

“That be thy task—'twill fill the life-long 
cup— 


To Jift the children up.” 


Thenceforth his prayer took on another 


form : 

“Teach me the way to lift them and to 
warm 

The cold world in their favour: Lord, but 
this 


I ask for all of bliss.” 


A. T. Srory: 


Ar the recent autumnal meeting of the 
Congregational Union held at Bristol 
the President, the Rev. H. Arnold Thomas, 
took for the subject of his address ‘“ The 
Value of Religion.” The meaning of 
religion, he said, was not found in the 
building of churches, the arranging of 
services, or in theological disputes, but, 
as Jesus had said, in worship of the 
Father in spirit and truth. To be religious 
was to be in direct and personal relations 
with God. One of the most difficult 
problems they had to face was in the 
many upright and lovable persons who 
seemed to have lost all sense of the worth 
and the need of religion. They must ask 
whether the churches were doing all they 
might to bring God and the souls of men 
together. He had sometimes been 
inclined to wonder whether in their 
services the human element was not too 
constantly obtruded, and whether more of 
reverent silence might not help them to 
feel more truly the divine presence in their 
midst : ' 
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THE BRITISH AND FOREIGN 
UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 


COUNCIL MEETING. 


A mextine of the Council was held on 
Tuesday afternoon, Oct. 24, at Essex Hall, 
and there were present—Mr. Charles W. 
Jones, J.P., the President, in the chair, 
Miss Burkitt, Mr. G. Callow, Rev. George 
Carter, Mr. G. W. Chitty, Mr. Howard 
Chatfeild Clarke, Rev. V. D. Davis, B.A., 
Mr. R. Eve, Mr. J. Harrison, Rev. Brooke 
Herford, D.D., Miss Florence Hill, 
Rey. R. J. Jones, M.A., Mrs. Alfred Law- 
rence, Miss EH. M. Lawrence, Mr, Henry 
Lupton, Miss M. Martineau, Mr. David 
Martineau, J.P., Mr. C. F. Pearson, Rev. 
H. W. Perris, Rev. W. Chynoweth Pope, 
Miss Preston, Miss Pritchard, Mr. Ion 
Pritchard, Mrs. Henry Rutt, Mr. J. F. 
Schwann, J.P., Miss E. Sharpe, Mr. Hugh 
Stannus, Mr. J. Sudbery, Rev. W. G. 
Tarrant, B.A., Miss Tayler, Mr. 8. S. 
Tayler, Miss Teschemacher, Mr. EK. C. 
Thurgood, Mr. I. M. Wade, Sir Roland 
K. Wilson, Bart., Mr. T. Pallister Young, 
B.A., LU.B., and the Secretary (Rev. W. 
Copeland Bowie). 

Letters regretting their inability to be 
present were received from:—Lady 
O'Hagan, of Burnley; Mr. Edwin 
Clephan, of Leicester; Mr. B. Dowson, 
of Nottingham; Mr. Edwin Ellis, of 
Guildford; Mr. Charles Harding, of Bir- 
mingham; Rey. George Heaviside, of 
Coventry; Mr. H. J. Morton, of Scar- 
borough. 

The minutes of the Council Meeting of 
April 18 having been read and confirmed, 
Mr. I. M. Wann offered a very cordial 
welcome to the President of the Associa- 
tion on taking the chair. Dr. Brooxn 
Herrozp seconded, and said that they 
looked for much benefit to the work of the 
Association from Mr. Jones’s presence in 
the chair, who would bring to their 
deliberations the power of his strong 
leadership, and his able business capacity 
and eaterprise. The Prustprnz, in 
acknowledging the welcome, said that 
he had always appreciated the work of 
the Association, and now that he was to 
some extent behind the scenes he appre- 
ciated it more than ever. A large amount 
of good was being done, and the work 
ought to be loyally supported throughout 
the country. 

The Szcretary having announced the 
election of the new Council (a list of 
which was printed in the Aunual Report) 
read the report of the Executive Com- 
mittee, as follows :— — 


REPORT, 


Singe the date of the annual meeting of 
the Association, the Executive Committee 
have met three times, and there have been 
fourteen meetings of sub-committees. The 
Committee at their first meeting appointed 
eight sub-committees for dealing with the 
varied work of the Association, Hach of 
these sub-committees elects its own chair- 
man, and the following are the appoint- 
ments for 1899-1900 :—Finance Comiittee, 
Mr. Perey Preston; Scottish Committee, 
Mr. Charles Fenton; Mission Committee, 
the Rev. James Harwood, B.A.; Publica- 
tions Committee, the Rev. V. D. Davis, 
B.A.; Indian Committee, Mr. Ion Prit- 
ehard; Civil Rights Committee, Mr. W. 
Blake Odgers, Q.C.; General Purposes 
Committee, Mr. Howard Chatfeild Clarke ; 
Special Services Committee, Mr. J. F. 
Schwann. 

It is the practice of the chief sub-commit- 
tees to meet one week before the Executive 
Committee, and it is important that secre- 


taries of congregations and others, desiring 
a speedy answer to their communications, 
should observe this fact, as all applications 
for grants are first considered by a sub- 
committee before they are dealt with by the 
Executive Committee. 


Finance.—The following is a brief state- 
ment of the receipts and expenditure from 
Jan. 1 to Sept. 30, 1899: Receipts :—Sub- 
scriptions, £1,475; donations, £77; collec- 
tions, £65; dividends and interest, £725; 
book department, £846; transferred from 
investment account, £349. Expenditure :— 
Grants, £2,180; maintenance, £151 ; anni- 
versary expenses, £53; book department 
(exclusiv> of salaries), £625; salaries, 
£525. 

It was mentioned in the previous report 
that My. Charles Cochrane, of Stourbridge, 
had left a legacy to the Association, and the 
sum of £2,720 was received in May last. A 
legacy by Mr. John Bentiey, of London, of 
£100 (less duty) has also been received. The 
ordinary income from subscriptions and divi- 
dends having proved insufficient to meet the 
current expenditure, stock to the amount of 
£3909 has recently been sold. 

Publications.—Since the last meeting of 
the Council the following books and tracts 
havo been published :—‘* The Religion of 
Time and of Eternity,’’ by the Rev. P. H. 
Wicksteed, M.A., being the Essex Hall Lec- 
ture for 1899; and ‘‘ Back to Jesus,’’ an 
appeal to Evangelical Christians, by the 
Rev. R. A. Armstrong,B.A.; the Rev. C. Har- 
grove’s paper on ‘* Ritualism,’’ read at the 
anniversary mcetings, has been printed, and 
is being circulated among those likely to be 
interested and benefited by its vigorous 
plea. 

The following pamphlets and leaflets have 
been reprinted :—‘‘ Reasons for Secession 
from the Church of England,’’ by the Rev. 
Stopford A. Brooke, M.A., ‘‘ What Unit- 
arians Believe,’’ by the Rev. C. Hargrove, 
M.A., ‘‘ IsSalvation Possible after Death ? ’’ 
by the Rey. John Page Hopps, ‘* Unitarian 
Affirmations,’’ by the Rev. W. Copeland 
Bowie, and ‘* Unitarianism,’’ by the late 
Mr. Samuel Sharpe. Arrangements are in 
progress for issuing the Essex Hall ‘* Pocket 
Almanac and Year Book, for 1900,’’ on the 
general lines of the editions of last year. 
The Committee at the request of the Rev. 
W. H. Drummond, and at the cost of the 
literary executors of the late Mrs. Sadler, 
printed and published for private circula- 
tion, a series of ‘‘ Addresses, Prayers, and 
Hymns,’’ by the late Dr. Sadler.- The Com- 
mittee are also publishing for the Rev. 
Walter Lloyd, ‘*The Story of Protestant 
Dissent and English Unitarianism.’’ This 
latter book is passing through the press, 
and will be issued in the course of a few 
weeks. At the request of ministers and 
others in South Wales, the Committee have 
issued a series of Unitarian pamphlets in 
the Welsh language; the following have 
already been published :—‘* Yrolwg Ddiwed- 
dar ar yr Hen Destament,’’ by the Rev. W. 
Griffiths, Ph. D., ‘‘ Jesu, Hin Harweinydd,’’ 
by the Rey. D. J. Williams, ‘‘ Cresfydd a 
Duwinyddiaeth,’’ by the Rev. J. Ewart 
Jenkins. These pamphlets have been 
favourably noticed by several newspapers 
in Wales, and their contents have attracted 
the attention of inquirers. A translation 
of Dr. Herford’s lecture on ‘‘ Roman 
Catholicism ’’ has been published in Welsh 
and will be circulated in Wales among 
ministers and others. Grants of 296 books, 
and 39,934 tracts, valued at £104 11s. 10d., 
have been made to congregations, ministers, 
postal missions, and private inquirers for 
the six months ending Sept. 30, 1899. 


Mission Work.—A special meeting is 
held onee a year for the consideration of 
erants for mission work, and these annual 
grants were reported at the last meeting of 
the Council, but the Committee receive 
applications for assistance of various kinds 
throughout tbe year, and since the last 
meeting of the Council the following grants 
have been made :— 


Aberdare, £10 for special expenses; 
Bridgend, £20 for special services with the 
view of resuscitating the Unitarian cause in 
the town; Chester, £50 towards the re- 
roofing and other repairs to the old chapel ; 
Devonport, £10 special grant for payment of 
supplies ; Deptford, £10 towards alterations 
and repairs; Denton, £50 towards the 
minister’s salary ; Halstead, £10 for 
expenses of services ; Ilkeston, £10 towards 
repairs ; Leicester, F. C. C., £100 for new 
chureh building in  Narborough-road ; 
Mansford-street, £5 for special services; 
Mountpottinger, £50 towards enlarging the 
church and erecting new school buildings ; 
Stratford-on-Avon, £50 toward a minister’s 
salary, the Midland Union having under- 
taken to pay a similar amount; Swinton, 
£20 towards clearing off the debt on 
chapel; Newbury, £20 for repairs to the 
old chapel; Sychbant, £5 for supplies ; 
Welsh services in London, £6. The Com- 
mittee have pleasure in reporting that a 
new movement has been organised at 
Burton-on-Trent by the Rey. John Birks, of 
Derby, and there is promise of a permanent 
cause being established. The services at 
Newton Abbot, towards which the Com- 
mittee haye made a grant, have resulted in 
attracting good congregations. 


McQuaker IFund.—The Committee regret 
to report that the attempt to resuscitate 
the Unitarian cause in Paisley, under the 
ministry of the Rev. A. C. Henderson, has 
not proved successful. The attendances 
were good for a time, but the people seem 
to have lost heart, and have decided to dis- 
continue the services for the present. At 
Aberdeen the Rev. A. Webster con- 
ducted very successful evening services in 
the Trades Hall, when the attendance had 
ranged from 400 to 600 each Sunday evening. 
A grant of £15 was voted towards the cost 
of purchasing the right of way at the rear 
of the church building and land at Aber- 
deen. Mr. Webster is at present delivering 
lectures, expository of Unitarianism, in 
several towns in the north of Scotland ; and. 
the Rey. E. T. Russell has been authorised 
to deliver a short course of lectures in dis- 
tricts near his own church in Glasgow. An 
application from the congregation at Kil- 
marnock was received, inquiring if the 
MeQuaker trustees would help them with a 
grant. The secretary paid a visit to Kil- 
marnock and held a conference with the 
congregation, and, after considering his 
report, it was resolved to make a grant of 
£100 a year in aid cf the minister’s 
salary at Kilmarnock for two _ years, 
subject to a reduction of not less than £10 
a year after that time. The Rev. A. E. 
Parry, of Kirkealdy, has undertaken to 
organise and superintend Postal Mission 
work in Scotland, on behalf of the Trustees, 
and he has taken steps for circulating suit- 
able pamphlets and other literature in Scot- 
land. The secretary had also visited 
Dundee, and he reported that the alterations 
which had been made had given great satis- 
faction, and were a decided improvement and 
advantage to the congregation, especially 
in their week-evening work. Mr. Stopford 
A. Brooke will deliver two week-night lee- 
tures at Aberdeen, Hdinburgh, and Glasgow 
on ‘* Religion in Literature’? and ‘* Reli- 
gion in Life.’’ He will also preach on the 
Sunday mornings, Nov. 19, 26, and Dec. 3 
at these three cities. 


Foreign Mission Work.—The Committee 
are glad to report that, under the ministry 
of the Rev. R. H. Lambley, the congrega- 
tion at Melbourne is steadily improving. A 
grant of £25 a year was paid, and this grant 
has been reduced to £10 for the third year. 
Mr. Lambley is conducting special services 
and delivering Jectures in one of the large 
suburbs of Melbourne, and the Committee 
have made a small grant of £5 towards the 
expenses, In regardto Auckland, the Com- 
mittee are now able to report that the Rev. 
William Jellie, B.A., at present minis- 
ter at Ipswich, has accepted an invi- 
tation to become the minister of the new 
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movement at Auckland. He will sail from 
London at the beginning of January, 1900, 
and the Committee feel sure he will carry 
with him the best wishes of the Council for 
the suecess of his work in New Zealand. 
The Committee regret to report that the 
health of Mr. Martin Simonfi, the Hun- 
garian student, gave way at Oxford, and he 
svas compelled to return home. There is, 
therefore, no Hungarian student at Man- 
chester College during the present session, 
but hopes are entertained that another 
student will be sent to England next year. 
Mr. Theo Berg, of Copenhagen, is still 
publishing his little paper ‘‘ Det Glade 
Budskab,’’ in Danish, containing transla- 
tions of Unitarian pamphlets, and exposi- 
tions of Liberal Theology. The Committee 


are in communication with the congre- 
gation at Sydney, and they hope to 
yender some assistance in re-establish- 


ing the Church and helping it to become 
strong and self-supporting again, in spite of 
the defections caused by Mr. Walters’ with- 
drawal. The Committee are also in corre- 
spondence with Hobart Town, Tasmania, 
and they are glad to report that the move- 
inent there is in a healthy condition: there 
are several excellent laymen who conduct 
the services, and the Committee have been 
glad to assist them with hymn-books and a 
small grant towards the expenses of a visit- 
ing minister. 


Work in India.—The Rey. S. Fletcher 
Williams has forwarded several interesting 
reports of his work in India. He has 
lectured and preached a great many times in 
Caleutta to the general public, and espe- 
cially to University students, and his ser- 
vices have been very much appreciated, for 
on many oceasions large audiences have 
gathered to listen to his discourses. He 
visited the Khasi Hills Mission centres, and 
his report has given the Committee much 
valuable information and insight into the 
work that is going on in the Khasi Hills 
district. An additional grant of £10 has 
been voted in aid of the work there. In his 
most recent communication Mr. Williams 
informs the Committee, among other things, 
that a course of six Sunday evening lectures 
in one of the suburbs of Caleutta had been 
given, when there was an average attend- 
ance of about 300, including many of the 
principal inbabitants of the district. His 
Theological Lectures on Saturday evenings 
at the Students’ Weekly Service, in connec- 
tion with the Sadharan Brahmo Somaj, have 
been attended by audiences of 150 to 200. 
Mr. Williams is also contributing articles 
to the Indian Mirror, the Indian Messenger, 
and other newspapers. The Committee feel 
that they are fortunate in having a man of 
his energy representing the Association in 
India. Mr. Williams will shortly leave 
Jaleutta for a missionary tour in diffe- 
rent parts of the country, arranged 
for him by Pundit Sivanath Sastri. He 
will go to Barasil, Dacea, and Mymensing, 
afterwards he will start on a tour through 
the Central and North West Provinces to 
Lahore, Hyderabad, and other important 
centres. Mr. Hem Chandra Sarkar is pur- 
suing his studies for the second session at 
Manchester College, Oxford, and the 
Principal reports that he is giving great 
satisfaction as a student. Mr. Bipin 
Chandra Pal has applied to the Committee 
to be released from his scholarship at the 
end of his first year. He has pointed out in 
his letter that at his age and with his 
special work in view, he would hardly be 
likely to benefit to any great extent. by 
taking the ordinary course of lectures at 
Manchester College during the forthcoming 
session, much as he had appreciated the 
great benefits he had received during his 
first session. The Committee, under the 
cireumstanees, agreed that, with the con- 
sent of the Committee of Manchester 
College, Oxford, Mr. Pal’s resignation 
should be accepted. Mr. Pal is a man of 
great ability and resouree, and the Commit- 
tee have conveyed to him their best wishes 


for his future usefulness as a teacher of 
religion in India. Every mail from India 
brings some fresh applications for books and 
pamphlets, expository of Unitarian Chris- 
tianity and Liberal religious thought, and 
the Committee are always glad to respond to 
these applications, where they have reason 
to believe that the literature will be wisely 
and profitably used. 

The Committee presented Mr. Swivenda 
and Mr. Rao with copies of Dr. Martineau’s 
‘‘Study of MReligion’’ and ‘Types of 
Ethical Theory ’’ as prizes for essays on Mr. 
Armstrong’s ‘** God and the Soul.’’ Mr. 
Kelkar, another essayist, was presented with 
Dr. Drummond’s Hibbert Lectures, and Mr. 
Lal with Dr. Martineau’s ‘‘ Seat of Autho- 
rity in Religion.’’ The Committee are con- 
sidering the advisability of offering book 
prizes for further essays early next year. 
Professor Chatterjee, of Allahabad, has 
applied for further copies of Mr. Armstrong’s 
book to be presented to University graduates 
who have specially applied for copies of this 
valuable volume. The annual report of the 
Indian Committee, which is issued in a 
separate form, will be forwarded in the 
course of a few weeks to all subscribers to 
the Special Fund for Work in India. 


Special Services.—The Committee have 
arranged for Mr. Stopford Brooke to preach 
at Little Portland-street Chapel, London, 
on six Sunday mornings from Oct. 8 to 
Noy. 12. Personal applications for seats 
have been received from upwards of 800 
people. Indeed, so numerous were the 
applicationsthat the Committee were unable 
to supply cards for reserved seats to all 
those who applied for them. Mr. Stopford 
Brooke will also preach at Mansford- 
street, Bethnal-green, next Sunday even- 
ing, Oct. 29. After the services in London 
are over, he will proceed to Scotland, where, 
as already intimated, he will lecture and 
preach at Aberdeen, Edinburgh, and Glas- 
gow. His other engagements are as 
follows :—Warrington, Dec. 10; Swansea, 
Dec. 17; Wandsworth, Dec. 24; Chester, 
Jan. 7; Rochdale, Jan. 14, in the morning ; 
Oldham, on the same date, in the evening ; 
Platt, Jan. 21; Hull, Jan: 28; Burnley, 
Feb. 4, in the morning; Padiham, on the 
same date, in the evening; Oxford, Man- 
chester College, Feb. 11. The Committee 
regret that they have again been compelled 
to decline a large number of requests by 
congregations in different parts of the 
country for visits by Mr. Stopford Brooke. 


Deputations.—At the annual meeting of 
the Western Union, held at Gloucester, Mr. 
T. Grosvenor Lee represented the Assovia- 
tions ihe ts: Rev. = Vi.0 Die Davis; B.A‘, 
represented the Committee at the annual 
meeting of the Yorkshire Union at Hull; 
Miss Tagart attended the annual meeting 
of the Eastern Union at Braintree; Mr. H. 
Chatfeild Clarke, the annual meeting of the 
Southern Association at Southampton, and 
at the annual meeting of the London and 
South Eastern Counties Provincial Assembly 
held at Wandsworth, the Association was 
represented by the President, Mr. Charles 
W. Jones. The Committee have accepted a 
very cordial invitation conveyed to them 
through the Rev. A. N. Blatchford, to hold 
the autumnal meetings of the Association at 
Bristol on Tuesday, Nov. 21; and Wednesday, 
Noy. 22. There will be a religious service 
in the afternoon, when the Rey. J. Estlin 
Carpenter, M.A., will preach. A public 
meeting will be held in the evening, and a 
conference on the following morning. The 
arrangements are in progress, and there is 
every expectation that successful gatherings 
will be held. The Committee have received 
a very cordial invitation to take part in an 
International Conference of Unitarians to be 
held in Boston, U.S.A., in May, 1900. 
Dates and details are still under considera- 
tion, but the Committee hope to make 
arrangements to send representatives from 
England, and they trust that some members 
of the Council and others may find it con- 
venient to visit Boston at that time, 


Association Sunday.—The annual col- 
lections on behalf of the funds of the Asso- 
ciation will take place on Sunday, Nov. 19. 
A letter has been addressed to ministers 
and secretaries, signed by the President, 
the treasurer, and the secretary. The Pre- 
sident has pointed out in this communica- 
tion that the work of the Association is so 
well known, its claims for support so widely 
acknowledged, that it is hardly necessary 
to remind its friends and supporters through- 
out the country thatthe Association renders 
aid to many of the old churches, makes 
grants tonew churches, and assists generally 
in maintaining missionary work at home 
and abroad. In order to do this work the 
Association requires continually increasing 
support, and the yearly collections have 
proved of great assistance. One hundred 
and seventy congregations contributed the 
sum of £522 9s. 2d. last year, and the Com- 
mittee trust that both the number of con- 
gregations and the amount contributed will 
again show an increase. The number of 
congregations and the amount collected 
during 1898 was larger than in any previous 
year. If Nov.19 is inconvenient to any con- 
gregation, perhaps another day can be set 
apart for the collection. 

Deceased Members.—It is with deep re- 
gret that the Committee report the death of 
five honoured and valued members of the 
Council. Mrs. Thomas Colfox, of Brid- 
port, was a warm friend, an earnest worker, 
and a most generous supporter of the Assc- 
ciation. For several years she carried on a 
very successful postal mission, and she was 
so thoroughly ‘convinced of the importance 
ot the work done by the Association, that 
she subscribed £100 a year to its funds. 
Right up to the end, her interest in 
the promotion and spread of Unitarian 
Christianity never flagged, and she has left 
behind her an example of enthusiasm and cf 
strenuous effort which may well inspire 
others to follow in her footsteps. Sir 
Philip Manfield was present at the last 
meeting of the Council. He was a man of 
great energy and strength of purpose. By 
his industry and intelligence he built up a 
Jarge and successful business, but amid and 
throughout all his activities, he retained a 
strong love of literature and a warm 
interest in liberalreligion. Lady Manfield, 
who died a short time before her husband, 
was for many years the Local Treasurer of 
the Association at Northampton, and Sir 
Philip was a generous supporter of the 
Association and its work. The beautiful 
ehureh in Northampton is a fitting memorial 
of their enthusiasm and generosity on be- 
half of the Unitarian cause. Mr. Arthur 
Greg and Mr. Benjamin Heape were cul- 
tivated and honoured laymen, whose labours 
on behalf of all good causes are remem- 
bered with appreciation and respeet in 
Laneashire and Cheshire. Mr. J. H. Row- 
land was frequently seen at the annual 
meeting of the Association, and in South 
Wales he was widely known as a steadfast 
and generous supporter of Unitarian work. 
The members of the Council will desire to 
convey to the relatives and friends of the 
deceased an expression of sympathy in the 
great loss they have sustained, and to place 
on record their appreciation of the earnest 
devotion and sterling worth of those who 
have passed beyond the veil. 


The Prestpenr then moved the fol- 
lowing resolution :— 


The members of the Council have learned 
with deep regret of the death of Mrs. 
Thomas Colfox, of Bridport, Mr. Arthur 
Greg, of Bolton, Mr. Benjamin Heape, of 
Prestwich, Sir Philip Manfield, of North- 
ampton, and Mr. J. H. Rowland, of Neath, 
all of whom were associated in promoting 
and strengthening the work of the Associa- 
tion; they desire, at this the first meeting 
held since their death, to convey to the 
relatives and friends of the departed an 
expression of their tender sympathy in the 
sorrow that has befallen them, The Council 
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also desire to place on record their high 
appreciation of the valuable services which 
the deceased rendered to the Association 
and to all good causes that made for liberty 
and progress. 


These were, he said, heavy losses which 
they had to regret, and he referred 
especially to Mr. Arthur Greg and Mr. 
Benjamin Heape, as belonging to his own 
part of the country, of whom he had the 
most intimate knowledge; their loss to the 
body was greater than could be expressed. 
When such men passed away they left an 
example which he hoped would be followed 
by the generations to come. It was his 
conviction that they never lost anyone who 
could not be replaced. Their example of 
good work for the cause raised up others, 
and the work would be carried on as well 
as before. 

Mr. Davrip Martineau, in seconding, 
said they could ill afford to lose such men. 
They must keenly feel the departure of 
old friends. He had been closely associated 
with Sir Philip Manfield, who had been 
at the last meeting of that Council, and 
they would remember how helpfully he 
had spoken. There was a mournful 
satisfaction in offering to the relatives and 
friends an expression of their sympathy. 

Dr. Brooxre Herrrorp supported the 
motion, and said that he desired to say a 
word specially about one of their friends, 
and of what Mrs. Colfox’s liberal and 
eager helpfulness had been to him on a 
special occasion. When he came back 
with something of youthful energy from 
Boston and had been stirred up to propose 
atthe annual meeting of the Association 
that there should be a general doubling of 
their income, he did not know how the 
proposal was going to be received. Though 
as he came down from the platform one 
friend had wrung his hand warmly, and 
said he was in favour of it, he subscribed 
5s., and would double it, and one other 
promise also reached him, yet by Sunday 
night he had concluded that he had missed 
fire, and it would not take place. ‘Then on 
Monday morning came a warm-hearted 
letter from Mrs. Colfox, who had been 
a subscriber of £15, saying that she had 
read the report of the meeting, and was 
so moved by what had been said that she 
was going to subscribe £100 a year as long 
as she lived. Then he felt that the thing 
must go through, and though the writing 
of six or seven hundred letters and the 
reasoning with all sorts of people took a 
good deal out of him, it was done, and the 
Association gathered itself together for its 
extended and more vigorous work. That 
eager helpfulness of their friend coming 
in just then was very encouraging. It 
really turned the corner of his irresolu- 
tion, and he was very grateful for it. He 
kept hoping that other friends would come 
forward in the same way. He then 
referred also to the other friends—strone- 
hearted, earnest men—who didtheir part in 
mavy spheres, and had left a name 
behind them and a memory that would 


- linger long with those who knew. them. 


The resolution haviug been passed, the 
President invited questions on the report. 
The Rev. R. J. Jonus said that their 
weak churchesin Wales had received much 
help, for which they were grateful, and-he 


asked how it would be in the future. If. 


more help could be sent to some of the 
congregations it would be well expended. 
He hoped that support would not be with- 
drawu from the Welsh movement in 
London. There was a band of earnest 


young people, with only narrow resources, 
and they deserved warm sympathy and 
support. 

Miss Frorence Hitz hoped that if 
Postal Mission work was organised in 
Scotland, a committee of ladies would un- 
dertake the heavy work of correspondence, 
for which a minister, single-handed, could 
hardly spare time. 

The Srcrerary explained the condi- 
tions under which the Rev. A. EH. Parry was 
undertaking of the work, in conjunction 
with the McQuaker Trustees, and that 
he would communicate with the Central 
Postal Mission. 

Miss SHARPE wished that the interest 
in their work could be more widespread, 
and that they could more frequently take 
counsel together as to forwarding it 
throughout the country. If their business 
could be more publicly known and dis- 
cussed she thought there would be a better 
feeling up and down the country. 

The PresrpEnt then moved the adoption 
of the report. It was a great satisfaction 
to him to support such good work. As to 
finance, they had a theory in the north 
that no society was doing its duty uyless 
it spent more than it received. But when 
they got an adverse balance they sent the 
hat round and made up the deficit. He 
thought the selling out of investments 
should never be allowed. The Association 
would be spared that for a time by Mr. 
Cochrane’s generous legacy, left under 
special conditions, but the matter ought 
not to be lost sight of. The publications 
he thought some of the most valuable 
work of the Association. Mr. Armstrong’s 
new book ‘“ Back to Jesus” he had read 
with the greatest interest, and was sure 
it would do good. He expressed to Mr. 
Jellie, who was present, the hearty good 
wishes of the members of the Association 
on his going out to New Zealand. He 
also referred with satisfaction to the Indian 
work, for which the Rev. 8S. F. Williams, 
whom they had known in Liverpool, was so 
eminently fitted, and to the great benefit 
of the services of the Rev. Stopford 
Brooke throughout the country. He was 
elad to note the increasing success of 
Association Sunday, which served to extend 
the interest in their work and brought in 
new subscribers. There was a time when 
the Association was looked upon as a 
southern society, and in the north they 
had gone about their own work; but now 
they saw that it was for the whole country, 
and their whole body ought to give to the 
Association the warmest support. 

The Rev. R. J. Jonszs seconded the 
motion, which was adopted. 

The Rev. W. JEeuuie£, on the invitation 
of the President, then addressed the 
Council. He was greatly obliged for the 
good wishes that had been expressed. He 
hardly realised as yet, perhaps, all that 
lay before him in going out to New 
Zealand, but he should go with a stout 
heart and a good deal of determination, 
if not to achieve success, at least to 
deserve it. It seemed strange that it was 
so difficult for them to establish worship- 
ping societies in such progressive places 
as Melbourne, Sydney, and Adelaide ; 
but from what he heard there seemed 
ereater hope for liberal Christianity and 
liberal rehgion in New Zealand. The 
tone of life and culture seemed to be on a 
high level ard of the same quality as in 
English life, and it gave him a great 
amount of hope. He had already begun 
work, His letter in Tur Inquirer had 


brought replies from different parts of 
the country, and he was hearing of places 
and people likely to be interested in the 
movement. Such knowledge would be a 
great help and would guide him in his 
efforts ; for if they were to work with any 
chance of success in Auckland, it was clear 
to him that they must make the whole 
country, or a great part of it, the basis of 
their work. Their efforts would be 
directed towards the establishment of a 
self-supporting movement; 12,000 miles 
was a long way off, and they must look 
eventually even to educating their own 
ministers. They must work with the 
broadest ideals and aims before them. 
He would go out with the most earnest 
determination to do the best that was 
possible to add another colony to their 
spiritual empire. 

Mr. Davip Martineau having invited 
the members present to attend the evening 
meeting of the London District Society, 
the meeting terminated. 


LONDON DISTRICT UNITARIAN 
SOCIETY. 


THE annual autumn meeting and soirée 
of this Society was held at Essex Hall on 
Tuesday evening, and was very largely 
attended. When the chair was taken at 
eight o'clock by the President, Sir J. T. 
Brunner, Bart., M.P., the body of the hall 
seemed to be well filled, and many leading 
members of our London churches were 
present. The President was supported on 
the platform by Mr. Charles W. Jones, 
J.P., President of the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association, Mr. David Mar- 
tineau, the Revs. Dr. Brooke Herford, W. 
G. Tarrant, W. Copeland Bowie, J. E. 
Stronge, Edgar Daplyn, and Mr. G. H. 
Clennell, secretary. 

The PrestpDEnv7, in opening the proceed- 
ings, expressed his hearty sympathy with 
the Society. He thought that it behoved 
them as Unitarians to have more self- 
assertion. They knew well that the 
message they had for their fellow-men 
would bring comfort, strength, and happi- 
ness to them, and they had in the past 
been sadly lacking in that self-assertion 
which he recommended. It wasa pleasure 
to him to be associated on that platform 
with Mr. Charles Jones, a man after his 
own heart, strenuous in his faith and in 
the expression of it. Mr. Jones was the 
son of a Unitarian minister, a beginning 
which he thought offered very great 
advantages. The son of a Unitarian 
minister was brought up free from 
prejudices, instilled with principles in 
many respects opposite to the principles 
of his neighbours and the majority of 
men; and if he stood by them, he had 
put into his composition an amount of 
steel that enabled him to get on in the 
world. Mr. Jones was now a partner in 
the great firm of Lamport and Holt, and 
one of the protegés of the late W. J. 
Lamport, who had done more to encourage 
able young men of their faith to get on 
in the world than any other man he had 
known. He bespoke for Mr. Jones a 
hearty welcome and earnest attention. 

Mr. Cuartes W. Jonzs said that be 
had been announced to speak on the 
position and prospects of Unitarianism at 
the close of the century, but he should 
claim the privilege, which all the parsons 
claimed, of wandering from his text and 
saying whatever it occurred to him to be 
useful to say.. And he would ask first _ 
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whether they had any grievances? Some 
of their friends complained of isolation, 
because they were not admitted into what 
was called the Federation of ree 
Churches. But he did not care for that 
kind of Free Church, which only meant 
free from State control. He did not care 
so much for freedom from State control 
and had never been an ardent abolitionist ; 
what he cared for was freedom from the 
bondage of creed, and if he had been in 
the House of Commons he would have 
brought in a Bill every session for the 
repeal of the Act of Uniformity, hopeless 
as it might have appeared.at first, and 
would have persevered watil it was carried. 
He did not know of any other grievance, 
and thought that they might rather be 
getting near to that state when all men 
spoke well of them—or rather, not well of 
them, but of their opinions; for while 
many people were professing the truths 
they held, they were very careful to say 
that they were not Unitarians. He would 
read to them two extracts from recent 
utterances :— 

A Churebh that can go forth courageously 
and face the world as it is, believing that 
God’s revelation of Himself, once made in 
the person of Christ Jesus, is being continu- 
ally explained to man by that progressive 
revelation of God’s purpose that is continu- 
ally being made by the Divine government 
of the world. A Church fitted for free men, 
training them in knowledge and reverence, 
disentangling the spirit from the form; not 
wandering among formule, however beauti- 
ful, that have lost their meaning; afraid of 
nothing, receptive of new impulses, proving 
all things, and ever ready to give a reason 
for its principles. The great work of the 
Church and Christ is to {mould the future. 
Its eyes are turned to the past for instruction 
and warning, not for imitation. 

And this again :-— 

He seemed to see the day when the creed 
of the great mass of the English-speaking 
Christians might onee more be a simpler 
ereed than the creed of Christendem had 
ever been since Apostolic times ; when doc- 
trinal differences which now separated them 
might no longer be held as insuperable 
barriers to union ; when, with a keener con- 
sciousness of the Divine Fatherhood and our 

~ Common Brotherhood in Christ, men would 
be content to rely for their spiritual union 
less exclusively upon dogmatic definitions 
and more on filial piety and the spirit of 
Christian charity, which was the clearest in- 
timation that had been vouchsafed to them 
of their share in the divine life. 


Those passages were from speeches by the 
Bishop of London and the Bishop of Here- 
ford at the recent Church Congress, and 
he thought that it might be well for them 
to make use of that statement, of which 
many people were so fond, that “ they were 
not Unitarians.” 

He then gave a quotation of a very 
different kind to show that they were safe 
yet from being spoken well of by all men, 
a quotation from an article in the current 
rumer of the Nineteenth Century, by Mr. 
G. W. E. Rassell, in which he spoke of 
a bishop “fraternising with a Socinian 
blasphemer.” They need not mind very 
much what a man lke Mr. Russe!l said, 
but they would understand how disgrace- 
ful the expression was when they remem- 
bered that the man so referred to was 
spoken of in another article in the same 
Review, by a very d'fferent writ>r, as “ the 
greatest religious teacher of our day.” He 
had no quarrel with Mr. G. W. Russell, 
because he did not care a straw what he 
said, but he had with the editor, who, he 
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thought, had no right in a respectable 
magazine to let such ribaldry eppear- 
For his own part he was thankful to have 
been born a Unitarian. Jn Biblical 
matters people had many things to unlearn, 
but he found that he had nothing to un- 
learn, since those things which Mrs 
Ward, in her article, had said were no 
longer to be held by thoughtful people, 
he had never been taught, but from child- 
hood had learnt not indeed to scoff at the 
incredible things in the Bible, but to think 
of them reverently as beautiful legends of 
the olden time. Proceeding to speak of 
religious education, he said that he did 
not think in Board Schools they could 
have anything that could be called 
religious education. He wished most 
earnestly that the compromise had never 
been adopted. The only system of perfect 
education was for the Government to deal 
with secular education and leave reli- 
gious education to the clergy and 
ministers of religion. It was only men 
specially trained for such work, which was 
the very highest work of education, who 
could do it as it ought to be done. He 
would rather have religious teaching con- 
fined to the Sunday, if there were no other 
way, but why should they not take an 
hour a day from school hours, and let the 
ministers of religion go to the schools to 
give religious instruction? There was 
no more miserable compromise in religious 
instruction than the reading of the 
Bible without note or comment. The 
Bible was a book that might do a great 
deal of harm, if put into the hands of 
children, without any guidance or explana- 
tion. Nothing ought to exercise their 
Churches more than the question of the 
religious education of their children. 
They were behind other Churches in 
that matter, and it was of the utmost 
importance. 

As to propagandism, which was an ugly 
word fora good thing, they had to make 
their views known. But in undertakingnew 
work it was a difficulty that they could not 
spare their best men, whose whole strength 
was wanted in their own churches. He 
felt that when they started new places 
they did not sometimes give them up 
soon enough. When they found that new 
efforts did not answer, they should be 
given up. And they ought not to think 
that because there was an old building, it 
necessarily followed that it was any use 
trying to work there. They wanted first 
the living movement, and the building 
next. In his own district they had sold 
the old Ormskirk and Prescot chapels, 
and could use the money to much better 
purpose, where there was better work to 
be done. In conclusion, he wished to say 
taat there was no one who cared more for 
the success of Unitarianism than he. 

Dr. Brooke Herrrorp said that he 
agreed with Mr. Jones, they had no 
grievances. The way was never so open 
as it was to-day for any good work and 
any strong, helpful word. There had 
been in the last half-century a great 
waive of materialism, what some had 
regarded as irreligion, and scepticism and 
agnosticism, but deep down below there 
never was so much eagerness on the part 
of thoughtful people to come to some clear 
strong standing-place, on which they could 
pray and work and live. Taat was to be 
seen in many ways, an | they must live up 
to it. They must give thoughts that were 
real thinking and should help men in their 
thinking, aud in their feeling of the 
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reality of religion, and then they by 
would always find men and women 
drawn to them and feeling'the blessing of 
a helpful religious faith. The reform of 
Christianity had always been their aim, 
and it had gone a great way in their time. 
The old formulas still kept their place, 
but for the most part, like old guns of a 
couple of hundred years ago kept by the 
Border farmers over the fireplace, they 
were not for use and were not alluded to. 
They were no longer practical instruments 
of mental and spiritual warfare. The 
new catechism of the Free Church Federa- 
tion he welcomed, not that it went far 
enough for them, but it showed how much 
agreement had been reached on the central 
realities of religious faith, When he 
remembered how tightly the Evangelical 
bodies held to their statements fifty years 
ago, instead of being inclined to scoff 
he was thankful the catechism went as far 
as it did. When he began his ministry, 
his next neighbour, the minister of a Con- 
eregational Church, looked him in the 
face and said that he did not think there 
was any possibility of his being saved—a 
good kind man, who would not have burnt 
his little finger; but he believed = it 
in a theological sense. They believed 
such things in their minds, but not in 
their hearts. Things had changed since 
then. Men’s thought about human nature 
had been so changed that they could 
hardly recognise the old statement of the 
corruption and damnation of infants as 
having any relation to the practical 
thought of their Evangelical friends about 

the children. And their thought about 

the Bible was widening outall round. The 
doctrine of eternal damnation was almost ¢ 
played out. Now and then they brought 

it in at a revival meeting, but as a living 
force it was almost gone. This widening 


out of the thoughts of men all round of 
course made their work in some ways a 
little more difficult. They could not place 
the exact line between the common 


thoughts of other Churches and theirown. 
But they had to emphasise the fact that ! 
men must not only hold such views, but = 
stand out for them, and have worshipping 
churches where the wider thought could 
have free play. The thoughts of men 
were widening, but the speech of men to 
the common people wanted greatly widen- 
ing too. A few of the great Broad Church- 
men did speak out, but too often thought — 
was masked in phrases which had one 
sense for the deacons and another for 
themselves. At the end of the century — 
the prospect for their work was more free 
and more hopeful than ever before. ‘The 
only question was, were they equal to the 
work, and how by God’s grace, by His- 
help and blessing, they might become 
more equal as the years went by. 

Mr. Davip Martineau, as treasurer of 
the Society, pointed out how greatly their — 
work had extended during the twenty-five — 
years that he had been iu office. They 
had founded eighteen or twenty new 
churches, and they had always wanted — 
more money. That very afternoon the 
Committee had been considering a district — 
of London where the appearances were 
very favourable, aud there seemed an. 
opening for successful work; but for that 
again, more money would be required. 
That year they had taken over a deficit of 
about £250, and his estimate was that at 
the end of the year, with the work in — 
which they were engaged, it would be 
increased to £350 or £400, They had, 
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however, received from their late friend, 
Mr. Bentley, a legacy of £100 (£90), and 
another friend had sent him a donation of 
£100. But even so, they required another 
£200, and more than that, if they were to 
launch out into new work. 


The Rev. E. M. Dartywn spoke of the 
advantage it was to a minister to have his 
position clearly defined, and he had found 
the Unitarian name very useful. In both 
the pulpits, which he had formerly 
occupied, he had found that the clergy 
when they knew where he stood, were not 
atraid of the name, but were interested to 
find out what he really held; and both 
among Church of England people and 
Nonconformists he had noticed that his 
presence as an avowed Unitarian had 
exercised a moderating influence upon 
their dogmatic expressions. It was for 
them to stand firmly, and where possible 
to stand firmly together, declaring their 


faith; and they must pay the greatest 
attention to the education of the 
children. 


The Rev. W. Wooprne gave an in- 
teresting account of his passage from the 
Church of England, in which the home 
of his childhood had been, and to which 
the happiest and sweetest memories of his 
life attached, through the Congregational 
Ministry to his present position, where he 
was grateful for the liberty accorded to 
him by his congregation at Newington- 
green. As one wkose time was largely 
occupied by teaching in a public school, 
he strongly insisted on the necessity of 
separating religious and secular education. 
In a common public school there was no 
chance for a man to teach religion. ‘They 
might read the Bible, but were expected 
to read it without comment. They might 
not touch on difficulties even if they were 
questioned by the boys. The only issue, so 
far as he could see, was that they must 
entirely separate secular from religious 
matters, and let pareuts, ministers and 
churches do the best they could in respect 
of religious education. In the public 
schools they were far more likely to de- 
velop a hypocritical spirit than to generate 
a feeling of reverence and goodness, and 
love of truth. The boys were very quick 
to observe, and they saw that ’a man in 
such a position was hampered and bound, 
and might not speak what was quite true 
to himself. 


On the motion of the Rev. W. G. 
Tarrant, seconded by Mr. Hannemann 
pps, a cordial vote of thanks was passed 
to Mr. Jonzs for his address, and a similar 
vote having been accorded to the Presi- 
dent, on the motionof Mr. 8. 8. Tayumr, 
seconded by the Rey. J. E. Srronaz, the 
meeting terminated. 


THe First Presbyterian (non-sub- 
scribing) Church of Holywood, co. Down, 
celebrated the jubilee of the dedication of 
their present place of worship, on Sunday 
and Monday last, the Rey. 8. A. Steinthal, 
being the preacher. The history of the 
_ church goes back far into the seventeenth 
century. Our report of the proceedings 


we regret to be obliged to hold over until 


next week. 


To CorrEesponpENtTs.—Letters, <&c., 
received from the -following:—D. A.; 
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EAST CHESHIRE CHRISTIAN 


UNION. 


THE annual meeting of this Union was 
held at Congleton on Saturday week, and 
there was a large attendance of delegates 
from the congregations of the district. 
Service was held in the afternoon in the 
Cross-street Chapel, and the sermon was 
preached by the Rev. H. P. Barrow, M.A., 
from the text, “Go ye and make disciples ” 
(Matt. xxviii. 19, R.V.). The sermon drew 
a distinction between making proselytes 
and making men learners of Christ, and 
urged that the aim of their society must 
be to spread, not a denomination, but the 
Kingdom of God. 

Immediately after the service the annual 
business meeting was held, Mr. F. 
Nicwouson, in the absence of the Rev. 
H. EH. Dowson, presiding, The reports 
from the affiliated societies haying been 
read, the executive’s report and statement 
of accounts were read by the secretary. . 

The report referred to the settlement of 
the Rey. C. E. Gliver, B.A., as colleague to 
the Rev. L. Scott, at Denton, under the 
most promising conditions, and with many 
signs of success already visible. It spoke 
of the remarkable success of the new move- 
ment at Ashton, and their building scheme 
which will require about £3,090, towards 
which the congregation have already raisec 
about,£630. It appealed for larger financial 
support in face of the increased outlay at 


Denton and Ashton, and showed how 
easily the Union’s income might be 


doubled by every member subscribing even 
the small sum of one or two shillings a 
year. It thanked the ministers of the aided 
churebes, the lay preachers, the local 
treasurers, and the local secretaries for their 
valuable services, and confidently appealed 
for continued and increased support. 

The following officers for the ensuing 
year were elected :—President, the Rev. H. 
Ei. Dowson ; secretary, the Rev. B. C. Con- 
stable; treasurer, Mr. T. H. Gordon ; 
plan secreiary, Mr. J. F. Hamilton. 

Tea was provided in the schvolroom, to 
which about a hundred ladies and gentle- 
men sat down. 

Subsequently a public meeting was 
held at which the Mayor of Coneueton 
presided, and spoke of the hopefulness of 
the prospects of their congregation in the 
town. 

The Rev. C. EH. Oxiver in the course of 
an earnest speech, beginning with a quo- 
tation from huskin, contrasted the religious 
professions and the actual conduct of men 
in this country, and urged that the Chris- 
tian Churches had failed in their duty to 
enforce a true standard of public and 
social life. Dealing with the complaint 
that parsons mixed in politics, he said 
that the parson was indeed out of place 
on the platform if he was there as a mere 
party hack, and allowed himself to be 
carried away by the passions which were 
frequently rife in such assemblies, but if 
he stood there to raise his voice not for 
party but for principle, not to serve sel- 
fish interests of church or of class, but to 
support what he honourably believed to be 
the best men and the best measures for the 
promotion of a higher and purer national 
and social life, then such men could be ill- 
spared from the platforms. Too many of 
the other sort were there already. In 
God’s name let them speak from pulpit, 
from platform, from pavement, or any- 
where else, and let them not fear to incur 
the reproach of partizanship. Hvery 
man, be he parson, peer, or peasant, 
who studied human duty, human per- 


fection, human happiness, had a right 
and was bound to speak on matters of 
public concern, though his judgment 
might be condemned by party politicians. 
Politics were not mysteries which only the 
initiated must deal with. It was the pride 
of the country that they belonged to the 
people. Public questions were and ought 
to be subject to the moral judgment of the 
community. They ought to be referred to 
the religion they professed. Religion was 
concerned in the whole of life in God’s 
world. To fence off any sphere of human 
action from its direct influence was vir- 
tually to say that in that sphere of action 
religion was good for show, but would not 
work, was virtually to deny its divinity, 
and to absolve all men from its control. 
Keep religion out of politics! Again he 
asked, was it not the most momentous 
duty of our time to bring religion into 
polities ? If the Churches would give over 
being frightened into silence by this bug- 
bear of politics and strive to cultivate and 
give voice to a collective conscience on 
matters social and political, what would 
not such a focussing of the now scattered 
moral forces do in deepening the sense of 
moral responsibility in the national life ? 
If the Churches found nothing to say at 
times like the present when they were tace 
to face with matters which virtually 
affected the welfare of nations, when the 
solemn questions of peace and war, and 
life and death hung in the balance, if they 
did not help everybody under their in- 
fluence to know about them, and to see 
them in the light of the Sermon on the 
Mount, what right had they to call them- 
selves Christian Churches ? 

The Rev. A. C. Fox then spoke of the | 
character and work of their Union. He 
confessed that they did not succeed in 
their work as they desired, and asked 
what was the cause of that. It was not 
in their gospel. Did the fault lie with 
the preachers? It might be that they 
were not earnest enough, active enough, 
competent enough, to preach that gospel 
of Jesus, but as to that he would leave it 
to their judgment. Was it in the people 
to whom the gospel was preached?’ He 
was afraid he was now treading on 
delicate ground, but nevertheless, he 
would say what he had to say, and what he 
had to say would be on somewhat different 
lines than those followed by the able 
speaker of that afternoon. He wanted toask 
them to become zealous proselytizers, to 
make converts and make the people come 
over to them. He did not know why 
there should be so much objection to the 
word proselytizing, One of the great 
causes of their comparative failure was in 
not reaching the masses of the people. 
He did not mean the members of other 
Churches, because. he would not disturb 
them, but he meant those outside any 
Church. He thought too much was left 
to the parson. They wanted more of the 
missionary spirit in them. If they 
would only get over the prejudice to 
proselytizing, if they would give their 
friends an- invitation to their services 
and make them welcome and enter into 
friendly talk with them; if they would 
take up the work of the minister and 
carry it out in the world; he thought the 
kingdom of God would spread amongst 
them, and their Church would do a great 
deal more tban it was doing. Let it 
remind them of the words addressed to 
Timothy, “Preach the word of love to 
Ged, love to man, be constant In season, 
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out of season, reprove, rebuke, exhort 
with all long suffering, and teach.” They 
must follow the example of the founders 
of their Church. They were proselytizers 
who didn’t hesitate to bring men over to 
Christianity by earnest preaching in and 
out of season. The apostles and the dis- 
ciples as well, founded the Christian 
Church, and it was for them, by doing the 
same kind of work, to propagate the 
gospel and cause the Church to flourish. 
The Rev. H. E. Dowson referred to the 
missionary work that .was being carried 
out in various towns connected with that 
Union. The enthusiasm was rising, and 
he wished his readers to rally round the 
Union, and help in the noble missionary 
work that was being done by it. Their 
Churches were not played out. The 
Puritan spirit was as much wanted to-day 
as it was two hundred years ago. There 
was too much pleasure-seeking, idleness, 
and self-indulgence, and too much national 
immorality. They hada good work to do 
and they must do it with their might. 


LITERATURE. 


DR. SADLER AND THE CHILDREN.* 


THERE is a fine spiritual quality about 
certain books and lives which gives to 
their influence an almost resistless at- 
tractiveness. What is its secret essence ? 
If it is religion, it is religion in its purest 
aud most refined expression. If it is 
Christianity, it is Christianity. according 
to Christ’s highest teaching. If it is 
theology, it is that theologia pectoris which 
hes deep and quiet in the reverent heart. 
Perhaps this special personal quality is 
best described as Piety. But “piety” as 
a word, if not as a thought, has a little 
fallen mto disrepute, and is considered 
no longer up to date. Like its companion 
“godliness,” it has sunk into disuse, 
or else is tinged with distrust. Early 
piety seems to us a precocious unnatural- 
ness. Austere piety, long-faced and 
straight-laced, repels us, of course, by its 
unattractiveness. There would appear to 
be a doubt, amounting almost to a dis- 
belief, that a simple, cheerful, retiring 
piety can now exist in the midst of these 
assertive and competitive times. 

Yet that unassertive and unaggressive 
godliness which we thus push into the 
past and then describe as picturesque, can 
still live and move in gracious ways even 
in the thick of modern demands. And 
when we find it, how we love it and linger 
upon it! Is there not a sweet spirit 
about even present-day piety; a special 
flavour of purity and odour of sanctity 
which win us to admit its surpassing 
excellency ? 

We have been led along this line of 
reflection by Dr. Sadler’s “Sermons for 
Children.” This pure and pious spirit 
breathes through every page of the book, 
and it is very. fragrant. It is fitting and 
well that “Sunday Thoughts at Rosslyn 
Hull Chapel” should now have a com- 
panion volume of addresses to the children. 
To those who had the privilege of sitting 
in the pews at those spring and summer 
evening services, and hearing these simple 
words as they fell from Dr. Sadler’s own 
lips, the pleasure of reading the printed 
page will be touched with tender memories. 
They will quietly recall a voice that is still 


* “Sermons for Children.” By the late Thomas 
Sadler, Ph.D, James Clarke and Co, 33, 6d, net, 


and a face of speaking gentleness, so faith- 
fully reproduced in the frontispiece. How 
well we remember drinking in, though not 
one of the children, the address, in simplest 
paraphrase, on ‘The Story of a Short 
Life.” Both Dr. and Mrs. Sadler had a 
special fondness for Mrs. Hwing’s stories, 
as also for all dumb creatures, and his 
sympathy for Sweep the black dog was 
hardly less than for the invalid Leonard 
who learned to be brave after all, though a 
cripple. The tenderness with which he 
told us of Leonard’s book of “ Brave Poor 
Things,” in which the blind organ-tuner 
headed the list, made an abiding impres- 
sion upon one hearer at least, who often- 
times again hears those words “ brave poor 
things.” 

But the sermons of deepest interest are 
those in which Dr. Sadler illustrates reli- 
gious truths by happy references to his 
own childhood or later experiences. And 
in the twenty-six manuscripts here put 
into print there are few from which this 
personal note is entirely absent. We are 
told in turn of the first hymn he used to 
sing after his child-prayer every evening, 
of his first visit to London, of the Quakers 
and their meeting-house near that in 
which his father preached (at Horsham) 
and where he used to worship; of the 
thirty or forty German children he heard 
singing on the Brocken in the early morn- 
ing, of his Sant engraving of Samuel, 
purchased in memory of a dear child with 
money she herself had saved, of his visit 
to Venice and his impression of Titian’s 
“Presentation of the Virgin,” of his rebuke 
to the boys in Pilgrim’s-lane, of the old 
lady, alone and infirm, who told him her 
greatest comfort was twenty hymns she 
had learnt by heart—these and other per- 
sonalia all fall into their place so natur- 
ally, and help to illustrate respectively 
such vital subjects as “The Inward 
Voice” or such useful habits as “ Learn- 
ing Hymns.” Two short extracts will 
suffice to show this personal simple direct- 
ness in speaking for instance of the Father- 
hood of God, and of the life after this 
world. 


IT don’t know anything that so convinces me 
that God is reallymy Father in heavenas that 
He gave to my father and mother their love 
for me, and to me my love for them. My 
father and mother have long been dead, but 
T love them still. Last week Iwent to the 
town where they lived, to the funeral of a 
relative, and there was the place where my 
father and mother were buried, and three 
sisters and a brother; and I felt that I 
loved them as much as ever; and as I felt 
this love I felt that God who gave it me is 
indeed iny Father in heaven.—‘‘ Christ and 
the Little Children,”’ 

A friend whom I had long known came to 
me in great trouble. He lived in the 
country, but he had two sons at school in 
London. When he came to me he had only 
one son with him; and he said, ‘‘I have 
brought my son: this is my only son now— 
the other has gone.’’ After a short illness 
he bad died here at Hampstead. When I 
visited the father some time later in his own 
home, I found him still bowed down in 
grief. 
ing again in a better world; but he an- 
swered, ‘‘ We know nothing about that.’’ 
I said, ‘‘ You believe God to be your 
heavenly Father.’’ ‘‘Yes,’’ he replied, ‘I 
believe that.’? Then I said, ‘‘ But if you 
believe that, does not your own heart tell 
you that your boy is safe in the heavenly 
Father’s keeping?’”’? And that seemed to 
comfort him more than anything else, as 
well it might.—‘* On Knowing the Father.’ 


From those two instances alone it will 


I spoke to him of the hope of meet-_ 


be seen that there is no avoiding the deep 
things of religion, no “talking down” to 
the children about matters of trivial con- 
cern, no intrusion of merely humorous 
stories to keep up a flagging interest, no 
laboured moralisings to enforce obvious 
lessons, but instead an entire reliance on 
the spirit to do its own work and touch 
the child’s heart. Miss Cobbe has told us 
in her autobiography how “ religious ideas 
were from the first intensely interesting 
and exciting to me.” Dr. Sadler takes for 
granted that religious ideas are interest- 
ing in themselves, and hence he resorts to 
no adventitious aids, but goes straight to 
the purpose of his address. All the same, 
there is a plenitude of illustration taken 
fresh from life, or from literature. We 
have referred to the former, and are not 
surprised to find amongst the latter more 
than one author held in favour by Dr. 
Sadler, as Luther, Charles Lamb, Dickens, 
Hartley Coleridge, Dr. John Brown, John 
Woolman and Wendell Holmes. Whata 
treasure-house of illustrations our Enelish 
literature supplies for those preachers and 
teachers who will make use of its precious 
stores ! 

Dr. Sadler’s love for the lower animals 
finds eloquent witness in four addresses. 
In the first is quoted Rowland Hill’s re- 
mark that he would not “ give a farthing 
for that man’s religion whose cat and dog 
are not the better for it.’ “A Sermon on 
Worms ” gives asimple summary of Dar- 
win’s famous “mould” discovery. In 
“ How St. Francis Loved,” weare reminded 
afresh of the Saint’s kindness to animals, 
and of that excellent society, the Band 
of Mercy. In a charming “ Bird 
Sermon,’ we are introduced to Dr. 
Sadler’s tame study sparrow so well known 
to visitors at Rosslyn Manse ; and to that 
beautiful. saying of Thomas 4 Kempis, 
“ By two wings a man is lifted up from 
things earthly : one is simplicity, the other 
purity.” We think that Dr. Sadler’s 
bymn, inspired by this saying, might 
fittingly have found a place amongst those 
given at the end of the volume. 

Of these hymns the least we can say is 
that they display in an admirable degree 
the very qualities of simplicity and purity 
To write hymns for children, and not about 
them, hymns which shall be neither 
namby-pamby in expression, nor puerile in 
tone, is a difficult and rarely accomplished 
achievement. But we would single out as 
of special merit those on the Prodigal Son 
and the Good Samaritan here turned into 
not unbecoming rhyme, and also a little 
hymn of catching melody, beginning “Lord, 
may [ remember Thee.” 

To all parents who are anxious for the 
“nurture and admonition” of their chil- 
dren, we sincerely commend this volume : 
in it they will find the very essence of reli- 
gion condensed into its simplest form, and 
made plain to the youngest understanding. 
To the Rey. W. H. Drummond, who writes 
the Preface, and to his co-editors in their 
delightful task, we prophesy in advance 
the thanks of all its readers. 

I. K. Frexstron, 
——<______@—____ 


“OUR FAITH.’* 


Tuts is a little book of religious instruc- 
tion for young people, in the form of 
addresses such as Mr. ‘Tarrant may 
have given to the members of his own con- 


* “Our: Faith’ By (We 5G.o Tarrant, BAG 
Sunday School Association, Essex Hall, 1s, net, 
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gregation. To a stranger the book may 
prove at first rather puzzling, not knowing 
whose faith or whose Church is being 
dealt with. Towards the end of the first 
chapter, indeed, Mr. Tarrant says :— 


Tn all that follows in this book, the main 
thing in view will be to describe, if possible, 
that form of religious culture, that Church 
and faith, which may best supply a spiritual 
home for us, and which will best fit us to 
fulfil the purposes of our life on this earth. 


But only as the second chapter draws to 
a close is it seen that the writer is a Non- 
conformist.ind a Unitarian. This may be 
no disadvantage, for it awakens curiosity 
and so commands attention, and is evi- 
dently part of the method of the book, 
which opens with a picture of the life of 
great cities, and so comes to speak of “the 


_ temples and churches of many lands,” and 


to a deduction of the meaning of religion. 
By a similar method, in the second ehapter 
on “Our Church,” the main principles of a 
Church that is undogmatic, non-sacerdotal, 
and founded on faith in the Hternal Good- 
ness are described, with indications of 
other forms of faith thus excluded. 

Then follows a chapter on “ The World’s 
Greatest Teachers,” telling of Moses, 


Zoroaster, Confucius, Buddha and Mo- 


hammed, and leading up to a very helpful 
chapter on “ Jesus of Nazareth,” in which 
stress is laid not only on the influence of 
bis teaching, but of his personality, and 
the true meaning of his faithfulness unto 
death. To those who value the Bible, 
Mr. Tarrant suggests a sympathetic study 
of other sacred scriptures, both for their 
own sake and as showing the diversity of 


religious enlightenment throughout the 


world, but also at establishing the supreme 


_ worth of the scriptures in our Bible. 


t 


The sixth and concluding chapter’ is on 
“Our Aims and Hopes,” of which the key - 
note is the Kingdom of God and its pro- 
motion. Laying stress on the vital im- 
portance of a true spiritual life, instinct 
with moral earnestness, Mr. Tarrant shows 


how the religious movement of which he 


speaks is based upon the conviction of the 
Goodness of God, and repudiates as a 
contradiction of such faith the old doctrine 
of everlasting hell. 


We proclaim a gospel of all-triumphant 
Love, not of half-defeated Love. We aim 
chiefly at recalling men toa sense of a divine 
Pity that willeth not the death of a sinner, 
but rather that he should turn from his 
wickedness and live. Weaim at showing men 
that the penalty for broken law is a warning, 
stern but salutary, that they can only obtain 
blessedness through obedience. We feel 
that the Divine Goodness is most good in 
ordaining this to be so. Westrive to win 
men to the right side by showing how 
beautiful it is, how their faithfulness in 
duty blesses all around them, and enables 
them to see and to enjoy the grace and glory 
of an existence of which a faithful Friend 
is the indwelling Spirit. 


Such an ideal excludes whatever would 


materialise religion, and any spiritual 


despotism. Its aim is to build up “a 
brotherhood of free spirits who claim no 
authority over each other in matters of 
conscience, but who help and are helped 
as God makes possible for them.” 


In the service of this ideal, Mr. Tar-. 


rant’s little book is written. It does not 
attempt to lay down the lines of a com- 
plete course of religious instruction, but 
to help the young people of our imme- 
diate fellowship—Unitarians, worshipping 
in Free Churches—to realise the principles 


and the responsibilities of their Church 
membership. To the thoughtful reader, 
and in the hands of a skilful teacher, the 
book should prove helpful ; and we would 
add, especially so to those who have 
already mastered such a book as Mr. 
Armstrong’s “ Man’s Knowledge of God,” 
and so are grounded in the fundamental 
truths of the religious life. 
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THE CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 
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In the “ good old days of yore,” when 
men and women were but dimly groping 
after the light of truth and the way of 
holiness, it was believed by many that men 
could best serve God by retiring altogether 
from contact with the world, so far as 
this might be possible, and living a life 
devoted to prayer, fasting, and seourging, 
and the mortification of the body. The 
poet Tennyson has written two poems 
which may, perhaps, help us to see 
whether this effort to live apart from 
contact with others, and to devote one’s 
self to care for one’s own soul alone is 
really the best way of carrying out God’s 
purpose concerning us; or whether he 
does not best serve his Maker who loves 
and serves his fellowmen—striving, even 
though but in some humble way, yet ever 
striving to help_and,bless others. 


The first of the poems to which I refer 
is called “ St. Simeon Stylites.” Incredible 
as it may seem, this man is said to have 
spent thirty years upon the top of a 
column, or pillar, in the hope that by so 
doing he would save his soul, gain heaven, 
and be accounted one of the saints. At 
length the poor, wretched creature—his 
“thighs rotted with the dew,” “half 
deaf,” and “ feeble-grown,” and “almost 
blind’’*—feels that if any martyr ever 
merited, by his sufferings, the title to 
saintship that, surely, must be he! For 
has he not been slowly dying in agony for 
years 

But now let us ask, “ What doth the 
Lord require” of us? Is it not that we 
should live so as to honour Him, rather 
than waste His great gift of life in fruit- 
less self-torture ? 

Tennyson, in the poem called “St. 
Telemachus,” pourtrays to us a man who, 
in the fifth century, began to consecrate 
himself to a life of prayer and fasting, 
living in a cave, and never changing words 
with men. One day, when all the West was 
bathed in lurid crimson, at set of sun, 
Telemachus seemed to hear a voice cry— 
“ Wake, thou deedless dreamer, lazying out 
a life of self-suppression, not of selfless 
love.” And after this the anchorite 
believed that in his ear was whispered the 
magical word “Rome!” The Imperial 
city being at this time the great centre of 
Christendom, and the desire of all the 
faithful, this call seemed to Telemachus 
at once the voice and call of God. He 


,arose; and, “ after following a hundred 


sunsets, and the sphere of westward- 
wheeling stars, at length he touched 
his goal.” Being “all but deaf through 
age and weariness” on entering the city, 
he became “borne along by a stream of 
men,” all bent on reaching the huge 
Colosseum, where the monstrous fights 
between men and animals took place, and 
where eighty thousand (so-called !) 
Christian faces might watch man murder 
man. During the combat—suddenly 
gliding from his place, upheld as it were 
by a strength from Heaven—Telemachus 
“flung himself between the gladiatorial 
swords,” crying, “ Forbear, in the great 
name of him who died for men, Christi 
Jesus.” The reward of Telemachus for 
this brave and noble deed was death ; for 
the enraged spectators, beingthus debarred 
from the brutal sight of the contest and 
slaughter they had hoped to see, took up 
stones and cast them into the arena, and 
the old man was killed. But Telemachus, 
by this crowning act of his life (looking 
no more to the saving of his own soul, but 
throwing himself, with passionate earnest- 
ness, into the struggle against evil), won 
the love and admiration 6f all men. His 
deed was talked of by high and low; and 
‘preachers linger’d o’er his dying words, 
that would not die”; and finally the 
Emperor decreed that such Pagan sports 
should no longer disgrace the city of 
Rome. 


Alas, that even to-day, in this nine- 
teenth century of Christian teaching, war, 
bull-fights, and other barbarities should 
still be possible ! May you, who are now 
the boys and girls of England, in the 
years to come, help towards the dawn of 
the glad time when men and women will 
love only to do good; and will shrink 
with horror from inflicting needless pain 
on any living creature! 

Auice A. Lucas. 
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STRONG IN THEIR. STRENGTH. 


We are glad to be able to offer to our 
readers a full report of the further cele- 
brations of the jubilee of Hope-street 
Church, in addition to what we pub- 


lished last week, and we would 
specially ask of the young people 
of our churches throughout the 


country to read Mr. Armstrona’s noble 
sermon, with its heart-stirring appeal. 
There are reports this week of other 
meetings also, at which many brave 
and earnest words were spoken. From 
various sides there come to us tokens 
of active life, of serious purpose, and a 
desire for far more fruitful service. 
One of the best signs of hope is the 
absence of self-satisfaction, and we 
should welcome even the most vigorous 
words of rebuke, wisely directed, that 
should stir our people, perhaps to a 
keener shame for what has been left 
undone and great opportunities that 
have not been grasped, and certainly 
to more determined effort, to fresh self- 
sacrifice, to more complete devotion to 
the cause we have at heart. 

As we think of the wide field of our 
duty, the many posts of honour and of 
difficulty to be held, and those often 
the most difficult, «and therefore 
honourable, which seem most insignifi- 


cant in the world’s eyes, we long for a. 


closer touch with all solitary workers, 
and a new and keener sense of com- 
panionship in a holy service, that 
should be a source of joy and courage 
to those whose need is greatest. 

There is, indeed, a great ideal of 
religious life which unites us as one 
people, and on this the solitary heart 
may feed and be of a good courage, 
even as he finds in his self-surrender to 
the living Gop the supreme comfort 


and the unfailing strength of his life. 
It is Gop who has given us our ideal 
and has called us to this service, and 
the meaning of it is brought home to 
us in such grateful commemoration 
and thankful resolve as formed the 
best part of the recent celebrations in 
Liverpool. We thankfully commemor- 
ate our great leaders whose work is 
done, but who are never lost to us 
while there is a faithful heart to be 
quickened by their faith and the in- 
spiration of their lives. There may-be 
none equal to them now upon the 
field, but what of that? If we should 
be discouraged, then they have lived in 
vain. Not their departure, but our 
little faith would be to blame. That is 
not the lesson of the Hope-street 
Jubilee, but rather that in their 
strength we may still be strong. 

We have our great ideal, in whatever 
lonely outpost two or three may be 
gathered for earnest worship and un- 
selfish work. We have our ideal of a 
Free Church, in which we are to bear 
our witness to Gop, and to the supreme 
trust of our religion, that He is with 
us, that His guidance never fails, that 
the reverent and humble heart may be 
without fear and needs no other safe- 
guard in the fellowship of freedom, but 
simply that surrender to His truth 
teaching inwardly. It is a glorious 
inheritance we have in that freedom of 
the Spirit, in which our churches are 
built for a true home of the religious 
life, for satisfaction of the deepest 
cravings of our nature for worship, and 
surrender, and loyalty to truth and right. 
Into that fellowship comes to us not 
only the presence of the Holiest, but 
all that He has given us for the en- 
riching and strengthening of out life; 
the witness of all faithful souls, and of 
the great Chief of faithful souls. There 
comes to us the Master’s presence, and 
we know that in our Free Churches we 
are to bear a joyful testimony to the 
power of Christian discipleship, the 
redeeming grace of that lowly and 
loving spirit, and prove in the temper 
of our lives and in daily duty in the 
world what it really means to be a 
Christian. So also there comes to us 
the constant presence, even when they 
are taken from our sight, of our own 
closest friends and teachers, they who 
have most clearly shown to us what we 
possess in the treasures of the past, 
who have been in their word and in 
their lives our best interpreters of 
Curist, and make so large a part of 
the home-feeling of our churches. 

These all belong to our inheritance, 
for which we must be unspeakably 
thankful. They are given to us as a 
priceless possession, for the uplifting 
of our lives, for the solace of our times 
of rest and our inspiration in the active 
duties of our day. In accepting the 
trust of our Free Churches we are un- 
dertaking no light thing. It is a great 
appeal they make to us for faithfulness, 
for reverence, for self-surrender, for 
constant watchfulness, lest any part of 
our testimony to the things of Gop be 


suffered by neglect to fall away. But 
it is a noble calling that may well bind 
us together in the closest brotherhood, 
that may lift us above despondency 
and give us an undaunted courage; 
and not for ourselves alone, but because 
the world needs such a united witness 
to simplicity of faith, in the freedom of 
the Spirit, and single-hearted Christian 
service. 

We often hear discussions about our 
churches, their defects, their needs, 
their resources. As we desire that 
they should be strong and effectual 
ministers of the things of Gop to man- 
kind, we must learn to think and to 
talk less about ourselves and our 
churches, and more of what they are 
to accomplish. We must forget our- 
selves. in the reverent worship of Gop 
and the helpful service of our fellow- 
men. 


DEDICATION OF A CHURCH. 


O rHov whose Spirit witness bears 
Within our spirits free, 

That we Thy children are and heirs 
Of Thine eternity,— 


Here may this simple faith sublime 
O’erarch us like the sky ; 

Secure below the drift of time 
Its firm foundations lie. 


Our thought o’erflows each written scroll, 
Our systems rise and fall ; 

The life of God within the soul 
Lives and outlasts them all. 


Here may that witness clearer grow 
Each waiting heart within, 

The way of filial duty show, 
And glad obedience win. 


Here be life’s sorrows sanctified, 
Here truth its radiance pour; 
While hope and faith and love abide, 
Forever more and more. ; 
F. L. Hosmer. 


Tue Ministers’ BenevoLent Society. 
—The forty-seventh annual meeting of 
this Society was held in the vestry of the 
Church of the Messiah, Birmingham, on 
Tuesday, Oct. 24, under the presidency of 
the President, the Rev. H. McKean. There 
were also present the Revs. H. Eachus, J. 
Howard, J. C. Street, and I. Wrigley, 
Messrs. EH. P. Beale (hon. treasftrer), 
Charles Harding, A. W. Wills, and T. H. 
Russell (hon. secretary). Apologies for 
non-attendance were received from the 
Revs. Joseph Pollard, G. A. Payne, L. P. 
Jacks, W. H. Lambelle, Walter Lloyd, R. 
Clarke Moore, A. Harvie, and G. Heavi- 
side, and Messrs. H. K. Beale, J. Arthur 
Kenrick, T. F. Walker, and Richard 
Peyton. The treasurer’s accounts and the 
report of the directors, which were sub- 
mitted to the meeting, were received and 
adopted. On the motion of the President, 
seconded by the Rev. J. C. Street, a vote 
of thanks to the retiring officers and to the 
board of directors was passed, and the 
following officers were elected for the 
ensuing year, viz.:—President, the Rey. 
L. P. Jacks; vice-presidents, Mr. W. 
Colfox and Mr. W. G. Harrison; hon. 
treasurer, Mr. E. P. Beale; hon. secretary, 
Mr. T. H. Russell; and auditors, Messrs. 
F. 8. Bolton and Edward Nettlefold. A 
vote of thanks to the chairman brought 
the meeting to a close. 
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HALF A CENTURY’S RELIGIOUS 
DEVELOPMENT.* 


BY THE REV. R. A. ARMSTRONG, B.A. 


“And ye shall hallow the fiftieth year, 
and proclaim liberty throughout the land 
unto all the inhabitants thereof: it shall be 
a jubile unto you.” —Leviticus wav. 10. 

I wonpEr how many of you have had 
the curiosity to search out those pas- 
sages of the ancient Law of Israel which 
have given to us that word “ Jubilee,” 
which has so often been on our lips 
in the past few days. To the observers of 
the Levitical Code the year of Jubile was 
a year of rest and restoration, when fields 
were to lie fallow and men should neither 
sow nor reap. To us the season of 
Jubilee is a time of grateful reflection on 
the past and strenuous resolution for the 
future, a moment of mingled retrospect 
and resolve, in which we strive to gather 
life and force for larger duties and fuller 
consecration. 

And if this morning I strikeethe note 
of retrospect rather than that of anticipa- 
tion, it is but that we may gather 
guidance and inspiration, above all that 
the young among us may gather know- 
ledge, understanding, and stimulus for the 
life and work of our Church in the half- 
century to come. For with all my heart I 
believe, with a speaker of last Thursday 
night, that “to-day is better than yester- 
day, and to-morrow will be better than to- 
day.” 

aa so I have asked you to consider 
with me “half-a-century’s religious pro- 
gress”; for if once- we clearly conceive 
what the movement has been for fifty 
years goue by, we shall the better under- 
stand how to strive to shape the move- 
ment for fifty years to come. 

Now it would be very natural to try to 
sample the movement of the half- 
century since 1849 by comparing the 
utterances which have successively fallen 
from this pulpit during that long proces- 
sion of years. But there would be one 
fatal flaw in such a method, resulting 
from the fact that on that Sunday fifty 
years ago, when the first Sabbath worship 
was held within these walls, the preacher 
was a man already far in advance of his 
time in religious thought, and therefore 
affording no index whatsoever to the then 
general standpoint of the religious world. 
Even from his own earlier position James 
Martineau at forty-four had already 
made considerable advance. 

In fact one great. revolution in his 
thinking on the great problems between 
man and God, Martineau had already com- 
pleted. He had been brought up to 
believe that a man’s conduct is deter- 
mined by inevitable law, and that he has 
no real choice of action. Out of this 
position he had been gradually struggling 
some four or five years, when that great 
year of illumining which his congregation 
gave him in the University lecture-rooms 
of Germany, immediately before the 
opening of this church, flooded his mind 
with new and brighter light; and he 
stood up in this pulpit on Sunday, 
Oct. 21, 1849, a convinced believer in the 
magnificent truth of the freedom of the 
human will, and in the allied philosophy 
which finds the fundamental sources of 
religious belief in the immediate voice of 
the living God in the living mind and 
conscience of his child. 

* A sermon preached in Hope-street Church, 
Liverpool, on Sunday morning, Oct, 22, | 


With regard to the Bible and the 
authority of the miracles recorded in 
Hebrew and Christian Scripture, I do not 
think that he had yet fully thought him- 
self out of the traditional views. Like 
many another mind which fought its 
unseen battles in those middle years of 
our century, he first grew into a spiritual 
atmosphere in which the miracles became 
unnecessary as evidence of Christian 
truth or a support to the religious life, and 
then by slow degrees awoke to the fact 
that the evidence on which they them- 
selves had rested was altogether defective 
and inadequate. A dozen years before, 
he had held the miraculous essential to 
Christianity and declared that without it 
the Gospel of Christ would fall ;* now, I 
think, he had found out that the Gospel 
of Christ has foundations infinitely deeper 
and more secure than miraculous narra- 
tions; but it was as the fifties and the 
sixties slowly rolled away that he became 
a master of that criticism under which 
the miracles themselves dissolve into. the 
rainbow tints that play about a mighty 
personality, and grew towards the frame of 
mind in which at last he wrote that most 
revolutionary, yet most profoundly con- 
servative treatise, ‘The Seat of Authority 
in Religion.” 

But it is clear enough that in this at 
least the mental biography of James Mar- 
tineau cannot help us. It cannot serve as 
index to us of the general shifting of reli- 
gious thought between the day on which 
the doors of this church were first thrown 
open and the day on which we celebrate its 
Jubilee. The mind of this great preacher 
and philosopher has been far too indepen- 
dent and tao powerful for that. And if we 
are indeed to trace the general develop- 
ment of religious thought during these 
fifty years, we must turn away from such 
personal investigation. 

As I wish, then, to be very clear and to 
speak so that those young folk who may be 
the old folk of Hope-street Church in an- 
other fifty years shall fully understand, 
let me say at the outset that I find the 
main change which the half-century has 
wrought in a great breaking down of the 
dividing wall between the sacred and the 
secular right through the whole field of 
life. To-take one very simple and very 
obvious instance first of all. Fifty years 
ago the common conscience of the country 
held Sunday a sacred day in a very special 
sense, while all other days were 
secular. It was thought positively wicked 
to do on Sunday many things which were 
perfectly right on Monday. We draw a 
distinction still. Many of us think it a 
mistake to carry the ordinary work of the 
week into the Sunday hours—I myself 
think it a most grave mistake with conse- 
quences to health and happiness irrepar- 
able; many of us think it a mistake for 
those who have plenty of opportunity for 
tennis or golf in the week to devote 
Sunday thereto as well. Many, indeed— 
conscientious and responsible people—do 
not appear to think these things even a 
mistake. But my point is that whereas 
fifty years ago almost every religious man 
would have thought such practices essen- 
tially immoral and profane, probably no 
one in this church to-day, though he 
might regret and deprecate them as inex- 
pedient, would pronounce them contrary 
to the law of God and an essential sin 
upon the soul. 


* “ Rationale of Religious Inquiry,” p. 133. 


In like manner, fifty years ago most 
Christian people looked upon ministers of 
religion as so essentially a special and 
sacred class that they thought many things 
positively wrong for them which were 
perfectly right for lawyers, or merchants, 
or artisans. Billiards, card - playing, 
smoking-— some men think those wrong 
to-day, others think them in moderation 
innocent enough. But I do not suppose 
there is one of you in this church this 
morning who would say to me, or even 
think to himself, that they are wicked for 
me, but perfectly right for you. 

These may seem trivial instances; but 
I have instanced them because I want the 
younger among you specially to under- 
stand what kind of thing it is that I mean 
when I say that the great change in reli- 
gious ideas that has been carried through 
in the past half-century has been the 
breaking down all along the line of the 
dividing wall between the sacred and the 
secular. One day is not sacred and the 
rest secular; nor one profession sacred and 
the rest secular. All days and all pro- 
fessions are secular inasmuch as_ they 
subserve the necessities of our physical 
life. All days and all professions are 
sacred inasmuch as they offer opportunity 
for righteous living, for honourable service, 
and for the drawing of the soul towards 
God. 

Now there has been a vast amount of 
scientific and critical literature poured out 
upon the world this last half-century 
which has strengthened and stimulated 
this great and momentous thought-move- 
ment; and England has had no small part 
therein. Ju science the splendid work of 
Lyell and of Darwin, and the enunciation 
of the law of the conservation of energy 
and others, have told with tremendous force 
in the direction I have indicated. In the 
borderland between science and letters Max 
Miiller has exercised a potent influence. 
In criticism the famous “Essays and 
Reviews,” Colenso’s examination of the 
Pentateuch, Matthew Arnold’s Essays, 
and Rénan’s “ Life of Jesus” have pene- 
trated into the common thinking of tens 
of thousands of Englishmen, to say 
nothing of the great German and Dutch 
scholars whom most Englishmen have 
only known at second hand. 

The result may be taken up and looked 
at in three great departments of human 
thought. 

In the first place, fifty years ago the 
average man looked upon the ordinary 
laws of nature as purely secular. He did 
not see in them the immediate and ever 
active hand of God. But he saw God’s 
hand in any sudden and startling inter- 
ruption in nature’s course. It was God’s 
hand that originally called the earth and 
the stars into being. It is God’s hand 
that caused the earthquake and the 
tornado. There we might read His mighty 
will. But He did not speak directly to 
these men in the spring shower or the 
gentle summer sunshine. But that way 
of thinking we have now put away. Some 
recognise God more, some less; some are 
impressed with His holy presence in every 
time and place, others have no eyes oy 
ears for the trailing of the garments of 
God through the areas of space. But at 
least we make no distinctions. The birth- 
dawn of creation was under the same laws 
that nightly rule the heavens now. The 
rain and the sunshine of common days are 
movements of the same energies that pre- 
side in the most tremendous convulsions of 
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nature. God is everywhere or nowhere. 
All is sacred or all is secular. In fact all 
is both. Nature still sings the morning- 
song of creation. According to our 
temperaments we see everywhere the 
natural play of element on element or the 
breathing of God through the chambers 
of the worlds. If we are wise, and mind 
and soul awake, we behold both in perfect 
blending. 
To pass on to another department: 
Fifty years ago the Bible stood absolutely 
alone in literature. It was the Holy 
Bible, it was sacred Scripture. All other 
crystallised thought of man in the books 
of all the ages and all the nations was 
secular, if not profane. The story of 
Jonah was holier than the noblest episodes 
of classic legend or Scandinavian myth. 
Neither Plato nor Virgil, neither Shake- 
speare nor Milton, was of the same order 
as King Solomon with his proverbs or the 
author of the Epistle of Jude. In the one 
case literature was the secular work of 
man, in the other it was sanctified by the 
inspiration of God. But now men under- 
stand that no such distinction can be 
drawn. Some delight to show how secular 
is thé Bible, others how sacred the works 
of genius of all the centuries and of all 
the lands. We see the human ignorances 
and limitations, sometimes the human 
passions, betrayed even in the Hebrew and 
Christian Scriptures; we recognise >the 
divine leading in many a faithful history 
and noble poem that had its birth far 
away from the Bible lands and times. 
There are those whose delight seems 
mainly in showing how secular the sacred, 
others whose joy is to show how sacred 
the vast field we had counted secular. But 


the hard line of distinction between them: 


is gone; the dividing wall has been over- 
thrown. 

And to take a third and perhaps the 
most significant of all examples. Fifty 
years ago no man was held to have any 
claim to the Christian name unless he saw 
in Jesus Christ a being unique, not only 
in the degree of his inspiration, but 
in the very nature of his relation 
to Almighty God. A man might be 
Trinitarian or Unitarian. He might 
believe Christ to be God and a Person 
in the Godhead, or he might believe Christ 
to be, not God, but man. But unless he 
thought this Man Jesus to stand in a 
wholly unique relation to God such as no 
other ever had attained or could attain, he 
was held to be altogether outside the 
Christian pale. It was after this last half- 
century had well begun that Theodore 
Parker was thrust out of communion with 
the Unitarian ministers of Massachusetts 
for this very thing. But now even men 
enjoying the savour of orthodoxy speak 
of the incarnation of God as realised in its 
degree, not in Jesus Christ alone, but in 
every good and devout man the whole 
world over, On the one hand it is shown 
that. Jesus was purely human, that he 
shared the limitations of our common 
humanity. On the other hand it is 
recognised that God breathes his spirit 
into poet and prophet, into philanthropist 
and reformer, into *sage and saint, in 
multitudes of lands and in every age, even 
in the same manner, less though it be in 
degree, as into the holy Nazarene who 
gave the world so mighty a propulsion on 
the line of spiritual and ethical develop- 
ment. The delight of some is in showing 
that Jesus had no other path to God than 
that which is open to all“mankind. The 


delight of others is in showing that the 
same path to God lies open to us as was 
open to Jesus Christ. But more and 
more we are coming to see that Jesus 
and God’s whole human family are not of 
one flesh alone, but of one spirit too, and 
that in whatever sense Jesus called God 
Father, we are to call God Father in the 
very same sense as well. 


Thus, then, in these three great areas of 


human thought have the streams of the 
sacred andthe secular mingled, and ancient 
distinctions, once held fundamental, 
been done away. We no longer recognise 
a miraculous touch of God in Nature apart 
from the way the creative and preserving 
energy works at every moment and in 
every spot. We no longer hold one 
literature apart as alone inspired by the 
breath of God. We no longer separate 
Jesus from mankind as standing in a 
different order of sonship to the universal 
Father. 

And I say that im this great and 
sweeping change, in this breaking down, 
all along the line, of the wall of separation 
between the sacred and the secular, I see 
the most momentous change that has come 
over religious thought in the last half- 
century, and the chief index to the progress 
we have made. 

But I can well understand that there 
may be those—as, indeed, we well know 
there are—to whom this great revolution 
will seem no progress, but a deterioration ; 
not the building up but the breaking up of 
religious thought. If God was no more 
in the six days’ creation than He is in 
these falling October leaves, if God is no 
more in the Bible than in Dante or in 
Wordsworth, if God above all was only 
in Jesus Christ in the same fashion, 
though in more transcendent degree, as 
He was in Augustine or Wesley or Glad- 
stone, then, I hear them say, are we of 
all men most miserable, orphaned of 
God and bereft of the faith delivered to 
the saints. 

And since religious thought is chiefly of 
value as it leads to religious life, I ask 
you finally to consider for afew moments 
with me, whether this has indeed been 
a progress or a back-sliding, a strengthen- 
ing or a weakening of the spiritual forces 
acting on society. a 

Italldepends—doesit not ?—on whether 
this great change of conception acts on a 
mind and heart essentially secular or 
essentially religious. The message of the 
day comes to men of the lower type, and 
it seems to say, “ Creation’s morning hour 
was uno more divine than the foggy 
November days in the mire of the city ; 
the Bible is no more charged with a 
burden for your soul than the run of 
literature which crowds the railway book- 
stall; Jesus is no more ason of God than 
your next-door neighbour or the merchant 
across the way.’ And the man who loves 
best the secular and wishes for no solemn 
sanction upon life, no lights from God 
illumining his way, is well-pleased and 
relieved of an uneasy burden; for he thinks 
the preachers are disarmed, and the dim 
sense of a higher life refuted, since all 
that the world held sacred is shown to be 
secular after all. And I entertain uno 
doubt that there be tens of thousands 
whose religious life has deteriorated under 
this great change, awe and reverence and 
holy fear being in them undone. 

But how comes the message to the men 
of the higher type? Surely with accent 
glorious and inspiration most uplifting. 


“God is as much in every drop of rain 
that falls in the city street, in every breath 
of the sunny summer air, as He was in the 
calling of the stars to order and the setting 
of the sunupon his majestic way. God’s 
inspiration is as ready for the student in 
his chamber, for the preacher of to-day, 


-for the leader-writer on the Press, if his 


conscience be consecrated to what is good 
and true, as it was for Moses when he led 
his people forth or for Paul upon Mars’ 
Hill. God’s fatherhood is as sure over 
you and your wife and your children and 
the men and women in the street as it was 
over Jesus when he sought a desert place 
to pray or in the moonlit glen of Gethse- 
mane itself.” And the man who yearns 
for the higher life and longs to see the 
light of love and goodness and pure reli- 
gion in all the homes of men, has a sense 
of the very present God and of moving in 
a divine world which is a strength and 
glory to him for ever more. For has not 
all the secular been made sacred, and 
shines not the face of God in every place ? 

Aud so to all of you—and most earnestly 
of all to those who are to be the strong 
men and gracious, helpful women of the 
coming years, who are to take our places 
when we elders lay down our tasks—I say 
on this Jubilee Sunday, ‘Take to your- 
selves the great and splendid lesson of the 
new thought and the new knowledge. 
Habituate yourselves to see everywhere the 
sacred and to consecrate every step and 
phase and business of your life. See God 
in the green grass and the flowers, in the 
skies that lookdown on our restless city, and 
the great river that sweeps past our docks. 
See God in every word of sweetness or of 
noble strength, of truth or goodness that 
falls from the teeming Press of our age. 
See God in the face of every little child; 
try to see Him in the faces of busy men and 
weary women. Find God everywhere and 


-always. Let for you the secular be swal- 


lowed up in the sacred.”’ The wall of par- 
tition is gone. But that does not mean 
that God is dead and that duty is no 
more; but that God lives in you and all 
men, and that life itself is a trumpet-call 
to consecration and to service ! 


Gop hides some ideal in every human 
soul. At some time in our life we feel a 
trembling, fearful longing to do some 
good thing. Life finds its noblest spring 
of excellence in this hidden impulse to do 
our best.—Robert Collyer. 


Wuen duty is severe, we must be more 
reverently dutiful; if love brings sorrow, 
we must love more and better; when 
thought chills us with doubt and fear, 


we must think again with fuller souland - 


deeper trust.—James Martineau. 


Tue one thing needful is to look up, to 
revere something above us, to desire 
something better, to hunger for a higher 
good. He who loves the highest, truest, 
and best is, in his heart and soul, a lover 
of God.—J. Freeman Clarke. : 
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THE JUBILEE OF HOPE-STREET 
CHURCH, LIVERPOOL. 


Tue celebration of the Jubilee of Hope- 
street Church was continued on Thursday, 
Oct. 19, when a soirée was held in St, 
George’s Hall. The guests, who num- 
bered about a thousand, were received by 
Mr. and Mrs. W. B. Bowring and the 
Rev. R. A. Armstrong. 

The first part of the evening was spent 
in social intercourse, and in the inspection 
of a number of exhibits kindly lent by 
Dr. Nelson, Professor R. Kerr, the Rev. 
T. Robinson, and members of the Liver- 
pool Microscopical Society. Both before 
and after the speaking selections on the 
great organ were given by Dr. Peace. 

At 8.30 the chair was taken by Mr. 
W. B. Bowring, who was supported 
on the platform by the Revs. R. A. 
Armstrong, L. de Beaumont. Klein, 
Charles Hargrove, C. H. Wellbeloved, 
W. J. Jupp, T. Lloyd Jones, W. H. 
Drummond, H. W. Hawkes, J. M. Lloyd 
Thomas, H. D. Roberts, J. M. Whiteman, 
J. C. Hirst, J. L. Haigh, J. Morley Mills, 
and V. D. Davis; Messrs. Charles W. 
Jones, T. Cook, B. P. Burroughs, and 
Lawrence Hall. Among those present in 
the body of the hall were the Hon. Mrs. 
Klein, Mrs. Bowring, Mrs. George 
Holt, Miss Holt, Mrs. Mulleneux, Miss 
Bowring, Mrs. Evans, Mrs. J. P. Brunner, 
Mrs. Bk. C. Hall, Mrs. Burroughs, 
Mrs. Sonnenschein, Mrs. Wellbeloved, 
Mrs. Drummond, Miss Cooke, Miss Frances 
Hi. Cooke, Miss Higginson, Mrs. Wash- 
ington Rawlins, Miss Darbishire, the 
Misses McConnell, Mr. and Mrs. R. D. 
Holt, Major Evans, Major Biggs, Messrs. 
Henry Jevons, Walter Holland, F. C. 
Bowring, R. R. Meade-King, Richard 
Robinson, Richard D. Holt, C. S. Jones, 
Roland New, I. C. Thompson, H. Coven- 
try, A. W. Hall, and F. Robinson.. 

In addition to the message from Dr. 
Martineau in Miss Martineau’s letter to 
Myr. Armstrong, Mr. Lawrence Hall 
reported at the opening of the proceedings 
letters of regret for absence from Lady 
O’Hagan, the Revs. S. A. Steinthal, J. 
Edwin Odgers, P. M. Higginson, J. Har- 
wood, H. 8. Solly, J. W. Freckelton, C. B. 
Upton, H. Gow, HE. L. H. Thomas, P. 
Prime, J. H. Stronge, Felix Taylor, J. 
Crossley, and W. L. Tucker (all of whom 
had been at one time or another connected 
with Liverpool) ; Messrs. William Rath- 
bone, Alfred Holt, James R. Beard, and 
F. Monks. 

Mr. W. B. Bowrrne, in taking the 
chair, expressed the pleasure of the Com- 
mittee in seeing so great a gathering of 
friends, and said that while that was a 
social rather than a business meeting, 
there were yet several addresses to be 
given,’and he felt that on such an occa- 
sion he must himself say something of 
their congregational history. The con- 
eregation which was celebrating the 
Jubilee of its church that week could 
trace its spiritual ancestry without a break 
to the year 1707. In that year a number 
of Presbyterians from Scotland, and 
some from the North of Ireland, joined 
some worshippers from theAncient Chapel 
of Toxteth, and opened a meeting heuse 
in Key-street, in Liverpool, on ground 
now covered by the Hxchange station. It 
was an interesting historical fact that the 
communion plate now used in Hope street 
Church bore the inscription: “The gift 
of Mrs. M. Clough to the Key-street con- 


gregation,” with the date 1762. No name 
was more honoured among old Liverpool 
worthies, in the fields of education, 
philanthropy and social reform, than that 
of Yates. Mr. Richard Vaughan Yates 
left his name a memorial to Liverpool, in 
that he laid out the beautiful Princes 
Park. The founder of the family was the 
Rey. John Yates, whose ministry lasted 
nearly half a century in the Key-street 
and Paradise-street Chapels. He was one 
of the brave men in those days who 
dared to defy Liverpool interests and 
speak and agitate against what they all 
now felt to have been an iniquitous thing 
—the slave trade. Under his ministry the 
congregation flourished, and in 1791 they 
opened a larger chapel in Paradise-street, 
and there they further showed the 
breadth of their views in those days, for 
they opened a free school for boys and 
girls, absolutely undenominational. In 
1823 the Rev. John Grundy was appointed 
minister—a man of great taste and 
learning, and of great eloquence. In the 
year 1832—and that year marked an im- 
portant epoch in the history of the con- 
gregation now worshipping in Hope- 
street Church—their spiritual needs were 
ministered to by a young man, not 
yet thirty years of age, whose pro- 
found scholarship, eloquence, and_ piety 
commanded the admiration of the cul- 
tured classes of the town. He referred 
to James Martineau, who was with them 
still, bearing the burden of nearly ninety- 
five years of strenuous labour, and who 
held a name honoured all over the world 
for his literary ability and for his brilliant 
championship of a spiritual philosophy 
against the materialism of modern 
thought. Under his guidance the con- 
gregation continued to flourish, and num- 
bered among its regular worshippers men 
well known in the history of Liverpool 
for public spirit, for philanthropy and for 
gencrosity. ‘The present beautitul Gothic 
church was built during the ministry of 
the Rev. James Martineau, and was called 
by Sir James Picton, in his “ Records of 
Liverpool,” a cathedral in miniature. It 
was opened Oct. 18, 1849; and one of the 
first sermons preached within its walls 
was by the Rev. Charles Wicksteed, who 
afterwards was minister of the congrega- 
tion in conjunction with the Rey. Alex- 
ander Gordon. The personality of Dr. 
Martineau impressed itself deeply upon 
the congregation, and deeply upon the re- 
ligious community of the world; and 
when he ceased his twenty-five years’ 
ministry, he was called to take up im- 
portant professional duties in London. 
He left behind him a high standard of 
ministerial duty, which his successors had 
striven worthily to maintain. For half a 
century Hope-street Church had stood for 
the freest theological teaching unfettered 
by any fixed creed or dogma. Neither 
minister nor pew-renters were asked by 
the Trustees to subscribe to any particular 
form of dogma. ‘The pulpit had been 
opened to religious teachers of many 
different faiths; they had listened to 
Hindoos, to members of the Armenian, 
the Baptist, the Congregational Churches, 
and of the Society of Friends; they were 
ready and anxious to learn from such 
teachers all they could, of what was true 
and right. Free thinking and free speak- 
ing in matters of religion was their motto. 
He would now call upon their respected 
and revered minister, whom they were all 
glad to see back again in good health. 


The Rev. R. A. Armstrrone said that 
one letter he had withheld from Mr. Hall 
that he might himself have the privilege 
of reading to them two or three sentences 
of its contents. It was not, indeed, a 
letter from Dr. Martineau, but it was a 
letter from his daughter, containing a 
message from Dr. Martineau. She 
wrote :— 


He begs me to give his hearty sympathy 
and good wishes to you and to your congre- 
gation, on the oceasion of the Jubilee of the 
church, land to say that he is grateful for 
being remembered in connection with this 
event, and sorry that his benediction must 
be given in such poor coin, but that he gives 
it heartily. 


And Miss Martineau added : 


I take this expression ‘‘in such poor 
eoin,’’? to mean in so few words, only in the 
form of a message, which I think he felt to 
be a very poor and inadequate expression of 
his real thought and feeling towards the 
minister and people who count themselves 
as his spiritual children. 


They might well believe that he felt it, 
as any man would feel it, a great burden 
of honour to stand in the succession of the 
Hope-street ministry as a follower of 
James Martineau. One might well be 
weighed down by the thought of the 
marvellous power, the beauty, the per- 
suasiveness of those great sermons which 
were preached from their pulpit when 
those stones were new; but if ministers 
who had succeeded him were unable to vie 
with his eloquence, his learning, and his 
power, they could at least be faithful to 
the great prinziples which he laid down 
and exemplified so nobly. One might at 
least strive to make the pulpit a place from 
which a message should be delivered that 
should do something towards increasing 
the force and the endeavour after the 
Christian life. That was the first and 
foremost principle and purpose, the 
characteristic of their Church as of every 
Christian Church in the land; aud they 
could not but feel a great joy to think of 
the mass of Christian endeavour, the great 
measure of faithfulness, the noble service, 
which had issued from the Hope-street 
Church since that great day on which it 
was opened fifty years ago. 

In the second place, they were in Hope- 
street Church faithful to that wonderful, 
fruitful principle, which was more 
specially characteristic of their group of 
churches—that absolute theological and 
religious freedom, which they believed at 
least to be a divine condition of progress 
in the search for religious truth. The 
preservation of that freedom rested more 
with the people than the preacher, and it 
was their honour, and not the honour of 
successive ministers of Hope-street Church, 
that that freedom had been maintained 
absolutely unimpaired for half a century. 
But in response to the splendid gift of 
that absolute liberty of speech and thought 
their ministers were bound to give the 
best they could give—namely, unfaltering 
utterance of conviction on all the problems 
with which they dealt. If any minister 
should hold back any part of what seemed 
to him to be the living Word of God, he 
would be unworthy to minister in a pulpit 
on which the people conferred so generous 
a freedom. It was the duty of the 
minister, whose high privilege it was to 
stand in that historic pulpit, to utter 
himself freely on the great problems 
that lay between man and God. He 
might speak with faltering tongue, because 
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of the dimness of his mind, but at least 
he was bound to speak the thing which 
he held true. This he was bound to do 
not only concerning those problems lying 
between God and man, which they 
summed up intellectually as theology—he 
was bound to do so in those still more 
urgent problems, as they sometimes 
seemed, which lay between man and his 
fellow-men. It was part of the function 
of the Hope-street pulpit to have the 
best word to say on the great social 
problems of the day, and not to be afraid 
to utter what he who stood there believed 
to be an urgent word concerning those 
great problems of poverly and suffering 
and sin, which for ever met them in the 
battle of their life. On that historic 
occasion he thanked them from the bottom 
of his heart for the wonderful liberty they 
had accorded to him. 


It was not a popular position, that of 
absolute freedom ; 1t was still less a popular 
position when that freedom led to the 
profession ofa theology which was scouted 
by the Christian Church at large; but he 
maintained that it was a position of in- 
comparable dignity. Wher he stood in 
that pulpit, he felt that he occupied a 
position which no bishop in the land 
occupied—that he was there before free 
men, to utter his word of freedom; and he 
believed they also felt it was good for 
them to have to listen to a man, who, they 
knew, was speaking the thing he believed, 
without thought of ereed or articles or 
dogmas. 


They appealed to that great company, 
whether members of Hope-street Church 
or not, for sympathy, fellowship and co- 
operation, as they entered on the second 
half-century of their. Hope-street life. 
They asked for aid and sympathy in all 
their efforts, that new life might spring 
up amongst them from that beautiful hall 
which the Chairman had presented to 
them. He asked for help to adorn that 
hall. He asked for pictures worthy of 
the architecture of the building—not 
pictures which they did not think good 
enough to put up in their own houses, but 
such pictures as they would themselves 
like to have. They asked for help in the 
bazaar they were about to hold. He had 
never believed in bazaars until the last 
two months, but since he had seen the 
wonderful way in which they brought 
people together, and the work they did, he 
believed at any rate in that particular 
bazaar with all his heart. They asked 
them also to fill their church with fellow- 
worshippers. He appealed to all their 
members to come to Hope-street Church 
as they came to St. George’s Hall, and to 
others who through the shifting of things 
had been left homeless, to come and 
accept their hospitality, and see whether 
they could not give them a spiritual home. 
He thought they were too backward some- 
times in saying how glad they were to see 

‘folks. He would only say further that with 
the help of God they would do what they 
could at Hope-street Church, and whether 
his own health were strong or feeble, 
he would do whatever God enabled him 
to do. He had at that time a helper who 
was a comfort to him every day and hour, 
and he trusted they would be able to pull 
along. ‘They would go on humbly, stead- 
fastly, rejoicingly in that new half-century 
of life, that they might leave to those 
who came after them a church with fame 
undimmed and tradition enriched, he 


hoped, by fresh stores of faithful service 
and heartfelt worship of their heavenly 
Father. 

The Rev. CuHartes HarGRovE con- 
gratulated the young people who were 
present on the great future which lay 
before them, on which they might look 
back when, perhaps, they celebrated the 
centenary of their church. They had 
not only all the accumulated treasures 
which men of his own generation had 
inherited, but all the added riches, the 
poetry, art, and science, the experience 
and researches of the past fifty years. 
They were growing up to take possession 
of that future, to use it and to take heed 
that being but trustees and not owners of 
that treasure, they should hand it down, 
not intact alone, but increased, to those 
who should come after them. He had 
thought of saying a good deal of what 
Mr. Armstrong had said, and there would 
be no harm in some repetition, to impress 
upon those who were gathered there as 
members of the congregation of Hope- 


street and allied churches in Liverpool, 


what it was they stood for and what was 
committed to their trust in those churches. 
There were two things. The first was 
religion. In an age when there was much 
profession and very little faith, they stood 
for faith—faith that man was not a 
foundling discovered on that planet 
revolving round the sun, but was related 
to the universe and to the one great 
Power that filled it: that man was the 
child of God. That was the first principle 
for which they stood, that religion, with its 
reality of heaven and the present Spirit of 
God, God with man and hearing his cry, 
was not a delusion and alie, but a fact, a 
fact as real as any other human experience. 
And secondly, inasmuch as all the 
Churches stood for that, and hethanked God 
for it, they stood for the further principle, 
that in the interpretation of that fact, 
in the definition of religion and what their 
relations to that Power were—they were 
Unitarians? No, not Unitarians. They 
were all Unitarians, whether they avosved 
it or not, and they ought all the more 
boldly to avow it because the name was to 
to a great extent a reproach—but they did 
not stand for Unitarianism. Unitarianism 
was the medium through which they dis- 
cerned at their best what that Power was. 
Unitarianism was the best. to which they 
could attain in their present state of kuow- 
ledge, but it was not an eternal truth. 
What they stood for was liberty—absolute 
freedom to seek after God, if haply, nay, 
if surely they might find Him. They 
bound neither themselves nor their 
descendants nor their buildings down to a 
Unitarian creed; they bound themselves 
only to seek the truth; they bound them- 
selves to freedom—freedom from a_ book, 
freedom from the interpretation of that 
book, freedom from the authority of a 
Church and from the traditions of the past, 
and freedom even from the obligation of 
their present convictions. They sought 
for truth in religion, as.all men sought for 
truth in all other matters—not binding 
themselves in astronomy, or chemistry, or 
any other science, or in literature to certain 
foregone conclusions, but seeking from 
eeneration to generation, trusting in each 
generation to see more clearly, more 
certainly. It was worth while to stand up 
for those great things, for nian’s relation 
to God, and man’s freedoni from all 
control of his fellow-men, past or present, 
so that with 


sincerity and a deep |. 


sense of responsibility he might seek 
after God with all his heart. . 

Mr. Cuarzes W. Jones said that if they 
wanted speakers who would refer to the 
past they had selected in himself a very 
unsuitable person for the purpose. He 
was not at all fond of the good old times 
in the past, he much preferred the present. 
Mr. Hargrove had said in his sermon on 
the previous evening that there were no 
Martineaus or Beards or Thoms nowa- 
days. But were they sure there were 
Martineaus and Beards and Thoms 
fifty years ago? They said “Yes”; but 
were they sure that their grandfathers 
knew them ¥ He would tell them two little 
stories. Looking over the papers of his 
uncle, the late Charles Darbishire, who 
lived at Rivington, he had found in one of 


-his diaries an entry which showed that he 


had been made very unhappy by a sermon 
preached by Mr. Martineau. He went over 
to Gateacre to consult Mr. Noah Jones 
about it, who said that the views expressed 
in the sermon were certainly extreme, but 
he did not think that the congregation 
would take any objection to them. Mr. 
Darbishire mentioned also that he had 
spoken to several of the elder members of 
the congregation, and they did not like the 
sermon at all. Evidently there was no 
Martineau in those days in the sense that 
there was now. And he happened to know 
a little story about Mr. Thom. Shortly 
after he came to Liverpool a lady wrote to 


‘him, saying that he would never do any 


good as a preacher unless he changed his 
style entirely, and she sent him a volume 
of Belsham’s sermons, saying that if he 
modelled his discourses on that he would 
do very much better. What he specially 
honoured Dr. Martineau for was that he 
had never gone back on any of his opinions. 
Charles Darbishire and his brother were 
men of the same sort, the older they got 
the greater Radicals they became. That 
was what was wanted. Hecould not bear 
the man who, when he gota little comfort- 
able himself, was content to leave the rest 
of the world as uncomfortable as it was 
before. With regard to their move to 
Ullet-road, he should like to say that he 
thought it would be a great advantage to 
both congregations. He was not going to 
find fault with Hope-street Church, but he 
could never understand how they came to 
pitch their church so near to Renshaw- 
street Chapel. They never liked it, but 
they waited fifty years before they remedied 
it. Now they would have different spheres ; 
Hope-street would be the town church, and 
they of Ullet-road would be, at any rate, 
nearer to the country. He hoped they 
would continue to work together in perfect 
harmony as in the past, and that the time 
would never come when they would be 
separated in any way. It had been sug- 
gested that it might be better if one of 
their churches took charge of the South- 
end mission, and the other of the North- 
end, but he should be sorry if anything of 
the sort were done. He wanted the two 
congregations to work together in sym- 
pathy, and to work hard: In conclusion, 
he wished to say a word of encouragement 
to the young people. The experience of 
his life was that to-day was better than 
yesterday, and that to-morrow would be 
better than to-day. 

The Rey. Dr. Kurty, as. minister of a 
sister church, expressed the feelings of © 
Liverpool friends towards the Hope-street 
Church and congregation—feelings of 
common rejoicing, of earnest fellowship, 
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and of sincere Christian goodwill. On 
that occasion it was pleasant and easy 
to fulfil the apostolic injunction to 
rejoice with them that rejoice, to rejoice 
in the prosperity of the work entrusted 
to their care, and in the fact that after 
half a century they found themselves 
where their forefathers stood, having 
borne the brunt of the day, but never 
dismayed, and stronger than ever in their 
erand foundation principle of freedom. 
That Jubilee had a special significance, 
because it brought them face to face with 
a very striking contrast, in the attitude 
towards Unitarianism, towards the people 
who worshipped in such a place as Hope- 
street Church fifty years ago, and the 
general attitude at present towards the 
same kind of people. They could well 
“measure the difference by referring to the 
attitude of veneration, esteem, and pro- 
found respect universally professed to- 
day for the most distinguished predecessor 
of Mr. Armstrong, the Rev. James 
Martineau. Mr. Jones had made an 
amusing reference to Mr. Martineau as a 
young man. Although he was then 
already highly gifted, eloquent, and pro- 
foundly learned, they knew that the 
general spirit of the time did not permit 
such expressions of respect and admira- 
tion and veneration as had of late 
attended every one of his birthdays. He 
could not claim personal knowledge of 
how a minister of their Free Churches 
fared fifty years ago, but he had in his 
possession a copy of a book giyine an 
account of the great controversy of the 
three against the thirteen in Liverpool] in 
1839, and from the polished vituperation 
to be found in those pages he gathered, 
that in 1849 things were still pretty 
lively. But above all, the one thing 
which made that celebration highly. 
significant was the fact that what they 
stood for as religious people was now 
receiving a recognition not to be compared 
with the kind of recognition the same 
views received fifty years ago. Now, 
thanks to fifty years of human science, 
historical research, and Biblical scholar- 
ship, that which they stood for and which 
was generally known as Unitarian 
Christianity, had received a strength, had 
acquired an impulse, and had a power 
unparalleled in the history of religious 
thought. He did not mean that those 
principles for which they stood, which 
were now found to be borne out by the 
highest and clearest human knowledge, 
were fifty years ago confined to them- 
selves; “but the number of those who 
could afford to say what they thought, 
whether in the pulpit or the Press, or in 
any religious denomination, was not as 
large then as at the present time. And 
what he chiefly rejoiced at was not so much 
the ease they had thus obtained, and the 
respectability which had accrued to them, 
but that the amount of misunderstanding 
between themselves and other earnest 
people had diminished. For that he 
thanked God—that though many mis- 


- understandings might still survive, never- 


theless there were fewer misunderstand- 
ings separating them to-day from those 
generous souls in all the churches who 
loved freedom as they loved it, who 
appreciated truth as much as they did, 
and were no more blind than they were to 
the triumphs of human science and the 


‘ results of Biblical scholarship. The final 


word must be that after fifty years of 
struggle and misunderstanding men were 


gradually coming to see that the views for 
which they stood, far from being subver- 
sive of religion and Christianity, were 
perhaps the views that were assuring for 
religion and Christianity in the future the 
strongest support in the hearts of men. 
They were discovering, if he might dare to 
paraphrase a sacred expression, that the 
stone that was cejected might become the 
rest and the foundation of the corner. 
They came to see that in, standing for the 
divine in man they might have rendered 
the divine in Christ more acceptable to 
future generations than it was at 
present; that in standing for a view of 
revelation which did not exclude scien- 
tific truth they might be working 
still for the acceptance of a view of revela- 
tion as never closed and never stifled, but 
free and open and progressive as the 
Spirit of God in the minds and hearts of 
men. They came to see that their views 
were after all compatible with the highest 
ideals. That they had to admit when they 
looked at a man like Dr. Martineau, and 
should he be forgiven if he said, like the 
present minister of Hope-street Church ? 
—men who had not had the ideal stifled 
in their heart and conscience by the views 
for which they stood; andif the tree was 
to be judged by its fruits, then they could 
not wonder that men had at last to admit 
that where such excellent results were 
found, where such adimirable citizenship 
was possible, where such noble theology 
existed, it could not be denicd that the 
Spirit of God was among them. He would 
conclude with the same word as Mr. 
Armstrong, who had spoken of the 
freedom which had made such congrega- 
tions as theirs possible, and such men as 
Dr. Martineau and his successors, the 
freedom which was solving all the great 
problems of the world, not only in religiou 
but in sociology and politics as well, a 
freedom which was indeed the greatest 
thing in the world, on condition that they 
rose to a sense of the responsibility 
entailed by that freedom. If it was true 
that freedom had done so much and 
had enabled men at last to reach that 
vision which they believed to be the vision 
of the future in respect of religion, then 
they must admit that there bad been not 
only a sense of freedom but a sense of 
responsibility as well. In that freedom 
they wished once more to thank Him who 
had led them in tlie footsteps of His best 
beloved son, gradually from darkness 
towards the light wherein He dwells. 

The speeches were followed by another 
interval of social intercourse, after which 
the Doxology was sung, and Mr. Arm- 
strong pronounced the Benediction. 


In continuance of the Jubilee celebra- 
tions, Mr. Armstrong preached on Sunday 
morning in Hope-street Church the sermon 
on “ Half a Ceutury’s Religious Develop- 
ment,” printed in our present issue. The 
sermon preached by Dr. Martineau on 
Sunday morning, Oct. 21, 1849, the first 
Sunday after the opening of the church, 
will be found in the fourth volume of his 
“ Hssays, Reviews, and Addresses,”’ under 
the title, “The Watch-Night Lamps.” 


Ir is quite impossible to understand the 
character of a person from one action, 
however striking that action may be... . 
If you are obliged to judge from a single 
action, let it not be a striking one,—Si A. 


Helps. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


——_oo— 


[The Etitor is not responsible for the opinions 
expressed by correspondents. LeTTERS CANNOT BE 
INSERTED WITHOUT THE WRITER'S NAME; and all 
private information should be accompanied by the 
name and address of the sender, ] 


TEMPERANCE SUNDAY, NOV. 26. 


Sir,—Will you kindly allow me through 
your columns to call tie attention of 
ministers and Sunday-school teachers to 
the above date, and to express the hope 
that in all our churches and Sunday- 
schools special addresses may be delivered 
urging total abstinence among the young. 
In view of the large number of children 
who are still outside the Band of Hope 
movement and in peril through the 
seductive influence of strong drink in the 
home and in social circles, it is hoped that 
the effort will commend itself to all who 
are interested in the welfare of the young, 
and I trust that the Unitarian Churches 
may not be behind other bodies in 
furthering this phase of social progress. 

I shall be happy to supply printed in- 
formation upon application. 

Joun BrpDAatu. 
Hon. Sec., Essex Hall Temperance 
Association. 


PROMOTING THE GOSPEL. 


Srr,—Unitarians are never done reiter- 
ating the idea that in Church matters 
it is not the creed but the life that 
is of importance. I wish they really 
believed it. ButIam sure they do not. 
By their fruits, | know it. Is it not clear 
that Mr. Roper is contradicting it when 
he speaks about the necessity of showing 
to those not in the fold what we stand for 
doctrinally ? I respectfully submit he is. 
I believe in having a grand name _ by 
which to call ourselves and our churches, 
and a great and noble ery with which to 
go to the country; and so I respectfully 
suggest that our cry should be—the 
Religious Life, the fact that men may 
know God and enjoy communion with 
Him, and that these must be linked to a 
life that hungers and thirsts after 
righteousness. Let us put that in the 
forefront, Religion, the fact that God will 
give the Holy Spirit to them that ask 
Him; and at the same time, let us make 
it as clear as we lke, that theology, 
important as if is, is still of minor 
importance to religion, is changeable, not 
fixed, but progressive. Free Christian, 
or Liberal Christian, either of these, it 
seems to me, would bea grand name for 
us to adopt. But what we exist for is to 
kindle and stimulate the religious life of 
the people, while along with that we can 
show that this religious Christian life is 
perfectly compatible with noble and 
rational ideas of God’s character and 
man’s destiny. To my mind, we cannot 
get better moral and spiritual ideas—a 
better religion—than Christianity pro- 
vides us with; let our preachers 
be sure that they themselves are 
possessed by it, and then let them go 
forth with the one aim of getting their 
hearers to possess it too. People are 
dying for, and will be infinitely grateful 
to preachers for bringing to them, the 
Christian religion, While preaching 
religion and trying to get people 
converted to God and the Christian life, 
ministers can at the same time show that 
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this Christian life allows that God-given 
thing—perfect freedom—in theology, and 
that one’s theological opinions may be of 
the sublimest and most rational charac- 
ter that can be conceived by the noble 
mind of man. 

How are our ministers to possess this 
Christian religion? I feel that if all our 
ministers thoroughly (or well) understood 
Dr. Martineau’s teaching and appreciated 
it, we should have within our midst a body 
of men who would set the country on fire 
with religious fervour. It is not money 
we need, but men. Give us men, and 
money will come pouring in and our 
churches will be filled—yes, filled with 
people glad to come, or willing to work, 
and spend and be spent, in the service of 
God and Humanity, in the spirit of Christ, 
by reason of the fact that God has given 
them of His Holy Spirit. 

Wiitram Wixson. 

20, Glasgow-street, Hillhead, Glasgow, 

Oct, 24, 


—___-«2—_____ 


TO BE NOTED. 


Srr,—Will you help in an act of mercy 
by allowing me to ask attention to an 
advertisement in your columns respecting 
my altered address ? 

J. Pace Hopps. 

Sanderstead Hill, South Croydon, 

Oct, 21, 


PROVINCIAL LETTER. 


THE MIDLANDS. 


Noruine is pleasanter to the young 
soldier than to sing the veteran’s praise. 
There is one minister inthe Midlands who 
has been at his present post just as long 
as the writer has been in the world. The 
Rev. Henry Eachus went to Coseley in 
1865. He is there to-day. Of him I 
write a few lines. What prompts me is 
the centenary of the Coseley Sunday 
School, in the celebration of which not a 
few of his fellow-ministers took part. The 
services were held on Sunday, July 2, the 
preachers being the Revs. W. Copeland 
Bowie, and Henry Austin. There were 
large congregations and extremely good 
collections. On the following day the 
ministers’ meeting was entertained to 
luncheon, and both there and at the 
public meeting in the evening his fellow- 
workers and friends bore witness and 
paid their tribute to Mr. Eachus’ long 
quiet and noble labours. The spirit of 
his life is not inaptly expressed in lines 
taken from one of the hymns which he 
himself wrote for the occasion :— 


Men need not doubt where work is done 
To put down wrong, to buildup right, 
But feel assured each man has won 
Who bears up bravely in the fight. 


Our fathers did what we must do— 

They showed the life, the truth, the way. 
Their lives in-Christ were formed anew ; 

They worked for God while it was day. 
He is the twenty-first in an unbroken 
line of ministers from 1662. He has been 
behind none of them in consecration to 
the work ; and in sacrifice on its behalf 
has proved himself a worthy successor of 
the best. There is a simple but eloquent 
story to which some of us listened, and 
which deserves to be told to a larger 
audience. When Mr. Eachus went to 
Coseley, the chapel, built in 1717, was 


much damaged through mining operations. 
A new home was a necessity to the 
congregation, and their minister entered 
into the scheme with enthusiasm. Per- 
mission was obtained from the Charity Com- 
missioners to lease the mines under seven 
acres of land with which the chapel was 
endowed. The sale took place in 1874, and 
realised £4,000, the purchasers having 
also to pay £60 a year ground rent. With 
part of the proceeds, increased by sub- 
scriptions, the present church and school- 
room were built... Now comes the 
remarkable fact. Mr. Eachus, under no 
constraint save that of love for his people 
aud the cause, with the consent of the 
trustees and the congregation, borrowed 
£1,000 from the Charity Commissioners 
for building purposes, undertaking out of 
his own income to repay that amount by 
twenty annual. payments of £50 each. 
That he has done, and the church stands 
to-day as a memorial of his noble self- 
sacrifice. £1,000 out of a minister’s own 
pocket! And let it not be thought he was 
a rich man. Far from it. He started 
with £95 a year, and lived for the twenty 


years a life of constant but cheerful selt-. 


denial. All honour to him. 


He is still full of work. This winter, in 
addition to the demands made on his time 
and strength by the Sunday services and 
school, he has started and is conducting 
classes for young people during the week. 
Nor are his efforts confined to the church. 
He is known, trusted, and honoured by his 
fellow-townsmen, He is on the District 
Council, of which he has more than once 
been chairman, and the School Board. 
Although it is now eventide with him, 
may it be long ere the night shuts down 
on his useful and happy work. 


From the personal to the general. The 
Midland Christian Union held its autumnal 
conference in Birmivgham on Oct. 16. It 
was engaged with a recommendation from 
the Committee that there should be a 


change in the title of the Union to meet 


the wishes of those who feel aggrieved at 
the absence of the word “ Unitarian.” The 
proposal was to enlarge the title by the 
insertion of the words “ Presbyterian, 
Unitarian, and other,” so that it should 
run in full “The Midland Christian 
Union and Provincial Assembly of Presby- 
terian, Unitarian, and other Non-Sub- 
scribing Ministers and Congregations of 
Birmingham and Neighbouring Counties.” 
There were not a few amendments pro- 
posed, and ultimately it was decided oy a 
large majority to simplify the recommenda- 
tion to read “The Midland Christian 
Union of Presbyterian, Unitarian, and 
other Non-Subscribing Churches.” It 
seems curious that when the name was 
thus put into the melting-pot, the word 
“Christian”? should have been strongly 
insisted on and retained. It is surely 
redundant. ‘‘ Presbyterian” and ‘“ Unit- 
arian”? both involve Christianity as much 
as “ Congregationalist”’ or “ Baptist.” It 
is rather a sign of weakness to take every 
opportunity of protesting our Christianity. 
Why not like others assume it, and leave 
the rest of the world to do the same? 
They would not? Nor will they. And 
what does it matter? The ove thing 
needful is to have, to work in, and to leave 
the influence of the Christian spirit. And 
it is more than doubtful whether the 
Midland Christian, or any other Union or 
Denomination, orthodox or heterodox, is 
doing a hundredth part of what it might 


in that direction. We wrangle about 
names, about unessentials, about one 
another’s weakness and error, to the loss 
of opportunity and the squandering of 
strength. Probably the greater number 
of Unitarians care more about being cor- 
rectly labelled than they do for the con- 
version of mankind. There is an almost 
entire absence of the progressive spirit 
among us. Here in the Midlands there is 
practically no self-sacrifice at all for a 
cause which we please ourselves by belaud- 
ing on public platforms. There is work to 
be done on every hand. But it goes by 
untouched. Why? For lack of money. 
If only something of the spirit of Mr. 
Eachus were in us all there would be a 
different tale to tell. When will there, 
will there ever be a general awakening ? 

Here is a case in point. The friends at 
Wolverhampton having sold their old pro- 
perty have bought a new site in a favour- 
able neighbourhood, and put up their iron 
schoolroom. The problem now awaits 
solution as to what is to be done for 
them? What is wanted is, for the pre- 
sent, an iron church, and a settled minister 
who shall not be paid less than from 
£200 to £250 a year. An able man is 
essential. Only then can Wolverhampton 
be given its real chance. Shall we be able 
to do that? It is extremely unlikely. 
The Midland Christian Union has no 
income to spare, excites no enthusiasm, 
and looks almost helplessly at the situa- 
tion. Its supporters are few, and not 
many of them generous. And no effort 
it makes meets with much response. 
Apathy on every hand. 


Tn the early summer the Midland Sun- 
day School Association held its annual 
meeting at Stourbridge. It is an insigni- 
ficant Association whose existence is 
scarcely known beyond, and not always 
in the Midlands. Rarely are its proceed- 
ings reported. At this meeting, however, 
strong dissatisfaction was expressed, and 
some suggestions made, which are now 
under consideration, with a view to its 
justifying its existence. There is an un- 
questionable place for it, and some of us 
are full of hope that it will take that 
place. 


There has been one movement started, 
which is full of life and promise, and to 
which it is a pleasure to turn. The Rev. 
C. J. Sneath, who is a Birmingham man, 
and was for fourteen years curate of St. 
Paul’s, Balsale Heath, recently seceded, 
and is renting the Balsale Heath Institute, 
in which he is holding services. He is a 
man for whom the Church of England 
proved too narrow. A broad teacher for 
years within its borders, the position 
became intolerable. It is worth noticing 
asa sign of the esteem in which he was 
held, that when he left the church he was 
presented by his admirers and friends 
with a cheque for nearly £300. He calls 
the new movement “Our  Father’s 
Church,” carefully avoiding the use of 
any dogmatic title, although he is un- 
hesitating in his profession of personal 
Unitarianism. The result so far is alto- 
gether encouraging. The congregations 
in the evenings reach 150 or 200 persons, 
and there is every indication of perma- 
nence. It is another and splendid revela- 
tion of the need there is for us to bestir 
ourselves and seize the opportunities 
which are present to us on every hand. 


Appison A, CHARLESWORTH. 
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WHAT IS A CHURCH? 


On the second anniversary of the 
opening of the Kettering-road Church, 
Northampton, the Rev. John Byles 
preached on the subject of “ The Church.” 
It was a significant fact, he said, that 
Jesus seldom, if ever, made mention of a 
church. There were two places in which 
he was reported to have used the word, 
but it was more than doubtful whether 
even these were not interpolations of a 
later date. What Jesus was continually 
thinking of was not the church, but the 
Kingdom. His first utterance as he 
burst out upon the public was ‘“ Repent, 
for the Kingdom of Heaven is at hand.” 
His earliest teaching contained a series of 
parables, in which he set forth the method 
in which the Kingdom was to be advanced. 
The prayer he gave to his followers was 
“Thy Kingdom come,” and in the end, to 
sum up his work, he said that he came to 
establish the Kingdom of truth. Whence 
came the Church? What was its origin ? 
Why its importance? The answer was 
that the Church was inevitable. It lay in 
the very order and nature of things. 
When men were charged with common 
convictions and enthusiasm, when they 
had common purposes, they must 
combine and form themselves into 
societies and associations. Life always 
seeks an organism in which it 
can express itself, and by which it can 
accomplish its functions. Hence it was 
inevitable and right that the first followers 
of Jesus should constitute themselves into 
societies. They met together to worship 
his memory and to stimulate in each 
their faith, and love, and hope, and later 
to arrange and organise methods for the 
carrying on of the work which he had 
entrusted to them. ‘These organisms or 
ecclesias were in the first instance of the 
simplest sort. Their bond was the posses- 
sion of a common faith, a common love, 
and a common hope; their ritual, if ritual 
it might be called, was the ritual of 
prayer, of praise, of mutual exhortation, 
and of the partaking together of a com- 
mon meal. They had no elaborate creed, 
no property, and certainly no priest. But 
this simplicity, alas, was not maintained. 
With time came changes—changes whiclt 
had their origin in the errors and weak- 
uess of human nature, and which were 
likely, therefore, to continually recur. Dr. 
Hatch, in-his Hibbert lecture, described 
the various stages in which those altera- 
tions occurred. First the basis of the 
Church was altered from the possession of 
a common love anda common life to that 
of a common doctrine. Then the difference 
was established between Presbyters and 
Bishops, the Bishop ceasing to be primus 
inter pares, and becoming officially superior 
to his brethren. Next the Bishops of 
Metropolitan cities, such as Alexandria, 
Antioch, and Rome, claimed pre-emin- 
ence over other Bishops, and _ finally 
supremacy was asserted on behalf of the 
Bishop of Rome and the Church of 
Rome over all other Bishops and Churches, 
the dogma being taught of one universal 
or Catholic Church, outside of which 
there was no salvation. That dogma was 
the ‘“ Damnosa Hereditas ” of the Church, 
and since had been the fruitful cause of 
intolerance, hatred, persecution, and strife. 
Getting back to a period anterior to those 
unhappy and disastrous developments they 
must ask again, ‘“ What is a Church?” 
Mr, Ruskin said, ‘That is a true Church 


wherever one hand meets helpfully 
another, and that is the only holy or 
mother Church which ever was or shall 
be established.” Matthew Arnold said 
“A Church isa society for the promotion of 
goodness.” Exactly that was the object of 
the early Church. It was a society for the 
promotion of goodness, or, to use the New 
Testament expression, for the “advance- 
ment of the Kingdom.” Such was the 
distinct object and intention of those who 
were builders and founders of the Ketter- 
ing-road Church. What they desired was 
the worship of God and the service of 


.man ; the constant assertion of the founda- 


tion truths of righteousness and fidelity 
to duty and conscience; the perfecting of 
character which rests, and must rest, on 
high religious consecration, and the attain- 
ment of trust in God so firm and abiding 
that no suffering, no sorrow, no calamity, 
can permanently shake it. 


NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES. 
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[Notices and Reports for this Department should 
be as brief as possible, and be sent in by Thursday 
Morning.} 
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Bradford.—The bazaar held in connection with 
Chapel-lane Chapel on the 19th, 20th, 21st and 23rd 
inst. fully realised the expectations of the pro- 
moters. On Monday night it was found that the 
proceeds amounted to a little over the £520 asked 
for. On the first two days Bradford was enveloped 
in a dense fog, which prevented many friends of 
the cause from attending the sale. The proceed- 
ings throughout were of a most int2restiag and 
enthusiastic character. A fuller report we may be 
able to give next week. 


Brighton (Farewell to the Rey. Alfred 
Hood).-—-A meeting of the members of the Free 
Christian Church and their friends was held in the 
Pavilion on Wednesday week, to bid farewell to the 
Rey. Alfred Hood and Mrs, Hood on the termina- 
tion of thirteen years of ministry with them. Mr. 
Hood has been compelled by continued ill-health to 
withdraw from active work, and is leaving England 
for the South of France. Among those present at 
the meeting were Mr. Hugo Talbot, deputy Town 
Clerk, Messrs. F'. Butler, C. IF’. Mellor, J. Johnson, 
G. J. Holyoake, Councillor F. T. Wilson, Miss Boys, 
Mrs. Brignall (of the Brighton Women’s Liberal 
Association), Mr. Gilpin (Brighton Liberal Associa- 
tion), and the Rev. T. A. Gorton, Mr. W. Slatter 
presided, and expressed the great sorrow of the con- 
gregalion at Mr. Hood’s retirement. They hoped 
that it was, after all, only a farewell for a few 
months, He himself had been connected with the 
Free Christian Church at Brighton for fifty years, 
and even before Mr. Hood came to minister there 
he had been struck, on coming into contact with 
him, by the beautiful ideas of human life which he 
put before them. It had been Mr. Hood’s effort to 
bring out the divineness in human nature. To try 
to benefit somebody else was the true joy of life, 
and Mr. Hood had been trying to do this for thirteen 
years. He had secured for himself a deep place in 
the hearts of all who knew him, Councillor Wilson 
announced that, among a number of sympathetic 
letters regretting enforced absence from the gather- 
ing, were communications from Sir Joseph Ewart, 
the Rev. R. J. Campbell, the Rev. A. Norris, and 
Mr. J. Brignall. The Brighton Women’s Liberal 
Association, too, wrote thanking Mrs. Hood for her 
labours in the Liberal cause. Mr. G. J. Holyoake 
having spoken a few cordial words, and expressed 
his indebtedness to Unitarian teachers, Mrs. Brig- 
nall, Councillor Wilson, and the Rev. T. A. Gorton 
also spoke, bearing varied testimony to the value of 
the services rendered by both Mr. and Mrs. Hood. 
An address of warn appreciation and good wishes 
was then presented, together with a cheque for 
£263. Mr. Hood, in acknowledging the gift, said 
that it was a painful pleasure to meet so many kind 
friends, and to hear the kindly words they had 
spoken, The many letters, too, which he had re- 
ceived, he felt were more than he deserved. He 
reflected with satisfaction that though much 
remained to be done, they had seen during the 
years a growth in regard to the religious and social 
questions in which the Church had been interested, 
and so they felt that they had not been labouring 


in vain. Nineteen years ago he had left England, 
and his physician had then told him he would never 
return. That he had been able to return and do 
some work he was thankful, and he hoped yet to do 
more. He thanked h‘s friends very heartily fo- 
their kindly thought and feeling and their pro- 
nounced sympathy. Mrs. Hood having also added a 
few words of acknowledgment, the meeting ter- 
minated. On Monday, Oct. 16, the teachers of the 
Sunday-school gave a farewell tea to Mr. and Mrs, 
Hood. There were present, in addition to teachers 
and friends, about eighty scholars. A parting gift, 
in the form of a handsome gold bracelet, was given, 
with an address, to Mrs. Hood, from the teachers, 
former teachers and scholars, a3 a token of their 
affsction and esteem, and in appreciation of her 
kind and devoted work in the school during the 
thirteen years she and Mr. Hood have been in 
Bighton. Mr. and Mrs. Hood left Brighton on 
Tuesday for the Continent. 


Chester.—Matthew Henry’s Chapel was re- 
opened for worship after restoration last Sunday. 
The new arrangement of the roof is admitted by 
all to be a great improvement. Th? Sunday ser- 
vices were conducted by the Rev. C. H. Wellbe- 
loved, of Southport, formerly a worshipp2r in the 
chapel, who preached eloquent and convincing 
sermons on the Unitarian position and the Unit- 
arian view of the life of Jesus. The service on 
Tuesday evening was taken by the Rav. Charles 
Hargrove, M.A., of L2eds, whose beautiful dis- 
course on our relationship with our Presbyterian 
forefathers was listened to with deep attention. 
The collections at the three services amounted 
to £13. As nearly always happens in restoring an 
old building, the actual expenditure will exceed the 
original estimvte. There is an unforeseen outlay 
owing to the discovery of dry rot in the vestry and 
gallery. Another urgent appeal is made to all 
generous friends and well-wishers. (See Advt.) 


Guildford.—The congregational quarterly meet- 
ing was enlivened by excellent reports of the Pro- 
vincial Assembly from: Mr. Edwin Ellis, J.P., C.C., 
and Miss Taylor. A gentleman retired from the 
committee, and, faithful to the progressive spirit of 
the period, a lady was elected to the seat vacated, 
At the Ward-street Literary and Debating Society a 
goodly audience listened with the profoundest 
appreciation to a lecturejfrom the Rev. George B. 
Stallworthy, the paster of the Congregational 
church at Hindhead. Mr. George Taylor, J.P., 
presided. The society is now looking forward to 
lectures from Mr. Howell on ‘‘ Machiavelli,’ from 
Mr. Hart, of Woking, upon ‘Ruskiv,” and one 
from aneminent lady doctor, Mrs. Fraser Nash, 
which is entitled “A Crusade against Tubercu- 
losis.” 


Huddersfield.—The anniversary services were 
held on Sunday, Oct. 15, when the Rey. William 
Me'lor (minister) preached the sermons ; and on 
the following Wednesday evening the annual con- 
gregational tea and meeting was held in the school- 
room. Mr. A. Whitworth, who presided, said that 
it was the duty of everyone connected with the 
church to promote its welfare. They had hard 
workers in Mr. and Mrs. Mellor, and he wished them 
every success. He trusted the congregation would 
give them all the encouragement they possibly 
could, The Rey. W. Mellor said that their church 
had always stood distinctly for religious worship, 
for the service of God in connection with religious 
worship, for service in the spirit of Christ, and for 
the service of man as an invariable part of the ser- 
vice of God in the spirit of self-sacrifice and self- 
surrender, Along with that they had perfect 
freedom. They would be glad if the results had 
been greater ; but taking all the circumstances into 
consideration they had reason to thank God and 
take couragee Having spoken of the theological 
and ecclesiastical development of Unitarianism, he 
remarked that it blended liberty and religion— 
religion that had been free, freedom that had been 
religious. Addresses were also given by the Revs, 
J. H. Green, J. A, Pearson, and J, Taylor, 


London: Islington.—Harvest festival services 
were held in Unity Church on Sunday, Oct. 8, 
and were largely attended. The Rev. Dr. Hicks 
preached at both services. In the evening Weber’s 
“Jubilee Cantata” was sung by the choir. The 
church was very tastefully decorated, the fruit and 
flowers being aiterwards sent to the North London 
Nursing Institution and to Winifred House Con- 
valescent Home. On Thursday, Oct. 12, Dr. Hicks 
gave an “ At Home” in the school-room to mem- 
bers and friends of the congregation, and a most 
enjoyable evening was spent. The Literary Society 
has again this year arranged a splendid course of 
lectures and entertainments for the coming session, 
which opened on Thursday, Oct. 19, with a concert, 
under the direction of Mr. H. W. Morgan. A capital 
programme had been drawn up, and the artistes 
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were amply repaid by the large and enthusiastic | C) [JF CS ATT EIN Aree 


audience present, 


Malton.—The harvest festival was held on Sun- 
day and Monday last, and was very successful. 
The chapel was well filled at both the Sunday ser- 
vices, which were greatly enjoyed. The collections 
exceeled those of list year. On Monday there was 
a public tea, followed by a lecture on “ A Traveller 
in Ucopia,” by the Rev, E. L. H. Thomas, B.A. 
About 180 sat down to tea. The lecture was very 
beautiful and pathetic and much liked. 


Manchester: Longsight.—The young men’s 
class of the Free Christian Church Sunday-school, 
of which the Rev. Wilfrid Harris is the teacher, have 
issued a programme of subjects to be dealt with on 
Sunday afternoons from the beginning of the pre- 
sent month until Aprill. October is engaged on 
“The Foundations of Religion.” In November 
literature, hist ry, and biography come in = Sub- 
sequently the morals of self-culture and citizenship 
are to be dealt with, and the sessiun closes with 
seven weeks’ study of Old Testament history. The 
name ofan appointed speaker is added to the sub- 
ject for each Sunday. 


Monegyre2.—On the evening of the 17ch inst. 
the Mcneyrea School-room was crowded with an 
enthusiastic audience to hear an address from Mr, 
M. Lucas, of the Irish Temperance League, on 
“ TLassous from a Kitchen Clock.” Tne chair was 
occupied by the Rev. R. Lyttle, who spoke of the 
satisfactory progress the Temperance movement had 
made in the district, and the need of still greater 
exertions. Hithert» the cause had been piosecuted 
vigorously among the adult populatioa. That night 
they had started what he regarded as the most 
hopeful part of their work, an auxiliary branch 
among the children. Mr. Lucas’s address was 
followed with great attenticn and freqaently ap*+ 
plauded by the large audience. 


North-Cheshire Uaitarian Sunday-school 
Union.—Tne annual meeting of this Union was 
held at Ol’ham on Saturday last. About 100 
t-achers aud friends were present to tea. The chair 
was occupied by the retiring president, Rev. W. 
Harrison, The reports of the treasurer and secre- 
tary were read and adopted, and the officers elected 
as follows :—President, Mr. John Barrow ; vice- 
president, Rev. T. R. Euiott ; tréasurer, Mr. Sainuel 
Ashworth ; hon. sec., Mr. Albert Slater. Mr. John 
W. Goodman 1eid an interesting paper on “ The 
Strong and Weak Points of our Sunday-school.” A 
good discussion followed, taken part in by Miss 
Doman, and Messrs. W. Lawton, E. Walker, J. H. 
Elkin, E. Caton, T. Ashton, J. Wiid, and J. Mir- 
croft, &c, Songs, &., were interspersed, and a 
pleasant meeting terminated hy votes of thanks 
being moved by the Rev. W. C. Ilall, M.A,, 
seconded by Mr. W. Woolley, and responded to by 
Mr. Goodman and the Chairman. he discussion 
was prematurely closed owing to the inconveniences 
of he train service. 


Preston (Appointment).—The Rev. Neander 
Anderton, B.A., has accepted the unanimous inyita- 
tion of the Preston congregation to fill the pu'pit 
vacant through the resignation, on account of ill- 
health, of the Rev. Jos, Harrison. Mr. Anderton 
will, however, not commence his work at Preston 
until after the termination of his engagemant at 
Bank-street Chapel, Bolton. 


Trowbridge.—There was a largely attended 
social gathering on Wednesday in the Conigre 
Chapel schoolroom to meet the Rev. J. Waia, cf 
Bristol], who in the new year will take up the 
pastorate. Interesting addresses were varied with 
vocal and instrumental music, and refreshments 
were dispers:d by ladies of the congregation. 


York (Appointment).—The Rev. Henry Raw- 
lings, M.A., recently of Little Portland-street 
Chapel, has been invited to become minister of 
the St. Savicur-gate Chapel, York. 


An! light words from those whom we 
love and honour, what a power ye are! and 
how carelessly wielded by those who can 
use you! Surely for these things also God 
will ask an account.—Tom Hughes. 


——___.___ 


Proxzasty there is no such thing as an 
indifferent moment—a moment in which 
our characters are not being secretly 
shaped by the bias of our will, either for 
good or evil.— Goulburn, 


ee 


SUNDAY, October 29, 


—_———— 


GS It is requested that notice of any alteration 
in the Calendar be sent to the Publisher not 
later than Thursday Afternoon. 


Bermondsey, Fort-road, Upper Grange-road, 11 a.m. 
and 7 p.m, Rev. Haro“D RYLETrT, 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamfcrd-street Chapel, 
11 AM. and 7 P.M., Rev. F. ALLEN. 

Brixton, ‘Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 
11 a.M. and 7 p.m., Rev. W. H. DruMMmonpD, B.A. 

Croydon, l'ree Christian Church, Wellesley-rd., West 
Croydon,11A.M. and 7 p.M., Rev. J. Pace Hopes. 

Deptford, Churcli-street, Re opeaing Service, 6.30 
p.mM., Rev. V. D. Davis, B.A. No Morning 
Service. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting-hill-gate, 11 a.m., 
Rev. G. Dawas Hicks, M.A., Ph.D., and 7 P.m., 
Rev. F. K. Freesron. 

Forest-gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 
ll a.m. and 6 30 p.m., Rev. H. Woops PErris, 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham-place, 
11 a.M. and 7 p.M., Rev. R. H. U. Buoor, B.A. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 am. and 
7 P™M., Revs. Brooke HeErFoRD, D.D., and 
Epaak Daptyn. Minister's Class after Morn- 
ing Service. 

Highgate Hill, Unitarian Christian Church, 11 a.m. 
and 7 P.M. 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 a.m, 
Rev. F. K. Frezston, “The Cry of the City,” 
and 7 p.M., Rev.G@ Dawes Hicks, M.A., Ph.D., 
“ The Problem of City Life.” 

Kentish Town, Free Caristian Church, Clarence- 
road, 11 a.m. and 7 p.M., Rev. A. FaRQUHARSON. 
Morning, “The Shadow of the Almighty.” 
Evening, “ The City of God.” 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 4.M. and 7 P.m., Rev. J. E. 
STRONGE. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High-street, 
11 a.m. and 7 P.m., Rev. W. C. Popex. 

Little Portland-street Chapel, near Oxford-circus, 
11 a.M., Rev. SrorprorD A. Brooke, M.A., LL.D., 
and 7 p.M., Rev. H. Rawntas, M.A. 

Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal Green, 
Citizen Sunday, 11 aa, Rev. W. G. Capman, 
and 7 P.M., Rev. Srorprorp A. Brooke, M.A, 
LL OD. 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 a.m and 6.80 P.Mm., 
Rev. @. Carter, Evening, Musical Service. 

Plumstead,Oommon-road Unitarian Church,11 a.m. 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. L. Jenkins JONES. 

Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15 a.m, 
and 7 p.M., and 3 p.m, Service for Children, 
Rev. S. Farrineton. 

Stepney-Green, College Chapel, 11 a.m. and 7 P.M., 
Mr, Luckine Tavener. 

Stoke Newington, The Green, 11.15 a.m. and 
7 PM., Rev. W. Wooptna, B.A. 

Stratford, West Ham-lane Unitarian Church, 11a ™. 
and 6.30 p.m, Rev, T. E. M. Epwarps. 

Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church, East-hill, 
11 A.M. and 7 p.m., Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A. 

Wood Green, Unity Hall, 11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. 
Dr. Mummery, 


————_-—_____ 
PROVINCIAL. 


Batu, Trim-street Chapel, 11 a.m. and 6.30 P.m., 
Rey. F. W. STaNLey. © 

BEpForD, Library (side room), 11.15 a.m, Rev. 
RowxLanp HI. 

BirMINGHAM, Church of the Messiah, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 P.M, 

BLacKPOOL, Banks-street, North Shore, 10.45 a.m. 
and 6.30 p.M., Rev. W. Binns. 

Biackroot, Unitarian Lay Church, Masonic Hal), 
Waterloo-road, South Shore, 6.30 P.M. 

Bootie, Free Church, Stanley-road, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 p.m., Rev. H. W. Hawkes, 

BougNeMOovTH, Unitarian Church, West-hill-road, 
11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. ©. C. Cor. 

Bricuton, Christ Church(Free Christian), New-road, 
North-street, 11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. T. B. 
BROADRICK. 

Boxton, Hartington-rced hurch, 11 a.m, and 
7 P.M. ,Rev. GEORGE STREET, 

CANTERBURY, Blackfriars, 11 A.M. 

DgaL and WALMER Free Christian Church, High- 
st., 11 A.M. and 6.30 p.m., Rev. T. SHAKSPEARE, 

Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 1] a.m 
and 6.30 p.m. ,Rev. S. Burrows, 

Eastzourne, Lismore-road, Terminus-road, 1] a.m. 
and 6.30 P.M., Rev. G. St. Ciarr. 

Qui~prorD, Ward-street Church, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 p.m, Mr. E. S. Lana BuckbLanp. 

HorsHaM, Free Christian Churcb, Worthing-road, 
11 a.m. and 6.30 p.m., Rev, J. J. MARTEN, 


Lezps, Mill Hill, 10.45 a.m. and 6.30 p.m., Rev. C, 
Hargrove, M.A. 

Liscarp, Memorial Church, Manor-road, 11 a.m, 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. J. M. Luoyp Tuomas, 
LIVERPOOL, Hope-street Church, 11 a.M., Rev. A. 
Coppen SmiTH, and 6.30 p.m, Rev. R, A. 

Armstrone, B.A. 

LiveRrPoot, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. W. J. Jupp. 

LIvERPOOL Uilet-road, Sefton Park, 11 am. and 
6.30 pm., Rev. Dr. Kier. Evening, “ The 
Search after Knowledge by Busy Men.” 

MANCHESTER, Sale, 11 a.m. and 6,30 pP.m., Rey. 
J. FoRREST. 

MANCHESTER, Strangeways, 10.30 a.m. and 6.30. P.M. 
Maraarte, Forester’s Hall (Side Eotrance), Union- 
crescent, 11 a.m., Mr. EpwarD OC. SaPHin. 
OxFoRD, Manchester College, 11.30 a.m., Rev. 

J. E. Opcers, M.A. 

PortsMouTH, General Baptist Chapel, St, Thomas- 
street, 6.45 p.m., Mr. THomas Bonn. 

Portsmout#H, High-street Chapel, 11 a.m and 
6.45 p.m, Mr. G. Coszns PRIOR. 

RamscaTE, Assembly Rooms, High-street, 6.39 P.M., 
Mr. Epwarp C. SaPHIn. 

READING, Unitarian Free Church, London-roae, 
11.15 a.M.and 6.30 p.m., Rev. E. A. Voysry, B.A. 

ScarporouaH, Westborough, 10.45 a.m. and 7 P.M., 
Rev. E. L. H. THomas, B.A. 

SourHporT, Portland-street Church, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 p.m., Rev. C. H. WELLBELOVED. 

SEveENoAKS, Bessell’s Greer, 1h2 Old Meeting House, 
1la.u., Rev. R. C. Denpy. 8 ables in the grounds 

Torquay, Unity Hall, Lowe: Usion-street, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. A. E. O'Connor. 

TuNbRIDGE WELLS, Mechanics’ Institute. Dudley- 
road, 11 a.m. and 6.30 p.m, Mr. C. A. GiNEVER. 

York, St. Saviourgate Chapel, 11 a.M. and 6.30 P.m., 
Rey. JoHN McDOWELL, of Leeds. 


—_—>—_—. 


CarEz Town, Free Protestant Unitarian Chui ch, 
Hout-street, 6.30 p.m., Rev. R. BALMFORTH 


THICAL RELIGION SOCIETY, 
STEINWAY HALL, PORTMAN-SQUARE, 
S.W.—Oct. 28th, at 11.15, Dr. WASHINGTON 
SULLIVAN, ‘Two Phases of Western Religious 
Thought: 2. The Worship of the Unknowab!e.” 


ULPIT SUPPLY. — The Rev. W. 

STODDART, B.A., is at LIBERTY to take 

occasional Sunday duty.—30, West Bank, Stamford- 
hill, London, N. 


ULPIT SUPPLY.—The Rev. D. 
DAVIS, Fairfield High Schoo!, Liverpool. 


BIRTHS. 


MarsHaLu.—On the 2ist Oct, at Oxrk Hous, 
Huddersfield, the wife of William Lawrence 
« Wright Marshall, of a son. 


MARRIAGES. 


Frost —Lorrus.—On the 21st Oct., at Park street 
Church, Hull, by the Rev. E. W. Lummis, 
M.A., Alfred, eldest son of the late Alfred 
Frost, of Hull, to Annie Barbara, eldest 
daughter of Alfred Loftus, late of Hull. 

ReBscH—Bovutt.—On the 24th Oct., at Mossley-hill 
Church, Liverpool, by the Rev. Canon Spooner, 
Samuel Rebsch, of Bombay, to Lucy Eddowes, 
Lass of the late Peter S. Boult, of Mossiey- 

ill. 
DEATHS. 


CourTauLD—On the 20th Oct. at Bocking-place, 
Braintree, Sydney Courtauld, aged 59. No 
flowers by request. 

Grsss.—On the 24th Oct., Fanny, widow of the 
late David Aspland Gibbs, of Springfield 
Lodge, Upper Clapton, in her 79th year. In- 
terment at Abney Park Cemetery on Saturday, 
28th, at 12.30. 

Hiecrrson—On the 12th Sept. at Melbourne, 
Victoria, Sarah, wife of the late Rev. Henry 
Higginson, aged 75, ; 

Marspen—On the 19th Ocet., suddenly, Ann, the 
beloved wife of William: Marsden, of Padiham, 
at the early age of 48, 


Correspondents are requested to note that 
to be sure of insertion the same week, news 
must-reach the Office by the first post on 
Thursuay at-latest, and the carlier in the 
week the better. 
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Schools, ete. 
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HANNING HOUSE, HIGHGATE, 
HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
AND BOARDING SCHOOL 
For the daughters of Unitarian Ministers and 
others. 

London Matriculation, Tnglish, Latin, French, 
German, Mathematics, Science, Elocution, Greek, 
Drawing, Class Singing, Dressmaking, Cookery, 
Calisthenics, Playground, Swings, Cricket, Garden, 

Outside Sanatorium, Laundry at home, 

Outside Examiner. 
Fees per Term : 

Boarders, £10 13s. 64. or with Music, £12 5s. 
Extras: Violin, Solo Singing, Painting, £2 2s. 
Shorthand, Daucing, 10s. 6d. 

Day scholars, 3 to 5 guineas, with Music extra, 
Kindergarten, 2 to 24 guineas. 
Manager—Miss MATILDA SHARPE. 


HALF TERM begins MONDAY, Nov. 6. 


IGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
SOUTH MARINE TERRACE, 
ABERYSTWITH, 


Mrs. MARLES THOMAS. 


- PRINCIPAL 


Pupils most successfully prepared for Public 
Examinations. Scholarships have been obtained 
at the University Colleges. Special attention paid 
to the physical side of education, Gymnasium. 
Swedish drill. 


18 ee SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


PrincrpaLs—Miss J. F. GRUNER (Certif. Student 
of Girton College), Moorcroft, Hindhead, 
Surrey. 
Miss MACRAE MOIR (Cambridge Higher 
Local), Lingholt, Hindhead, Surrey. 


The aim of the School is to combine the ad- 
vantages of a good Boarding School with a thorough 
Education and healthy outdoor life. Girls may be 
prepared for College-entrance and other examina- 
tions. 

The district of Hindhead is one of the healthiest 
_ parts of England, and much recommended by 
doctors for its bracing air and gravel soil. 

Miss Morr receives ten bearders in a thoroughly 
well-built modern house, with southern aspect. 
Great attention is paid to healthful conditions of 
life. References allowed to parents of present and 
past pupils. 

Terms for Board and Education on application 
to the Principals. 


pees WARREN, KNUTSFORD. 


; PRINCIPAL : 
Mrs. W) CARRINGTON WHITELEGGE, 
Excellent individual TUITION and Home Care 
for the daughters of cultivated parents who would 
appreciate unusual advantages for Music and 
Languages. 


AN experienced GOVERNESS desires 
re-engagement (daily) after Christmas. 

‘ Neighbourhood of Edgbaston preferred.—Address, 
A. B, Inquirer Office. 


ANTED, engagement as LADY 
COMPANION. Many years’ experience 
and good references.—J., INQUIRER Office, 


“THE INQUIRER’’ CALENDAR. 
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SUNDAY SERVICES are advertised at a charge 
of 10s, per year, prepaid, a space of two lines being 
given to each announcement; extra lines are 
charged 4d.each. Orders can be sent for a portion 
of the year, not less than thirteen weeks, at the 
same rate, Calerfdar Notices not prepaid £1 the 
year. Single Announcements 6d. per line. All 
information as to the change of preachers should 
reach the Office not later than Thursday, 


Essex Hall, Strand, W.C. 


Board and Residence, 

: eae ee 
FEW young people received in 
PLEASANT HOME near Victoria. Terms 


moderate.—Mrs. Robert TURNER, 94, Grosvenor- 
road, 8. W, 


OARD and RESIDENCE, South of 
England. Healthy neighbourhood. Home 
comforts. Seven miles from Brighton, near South 
Downs. Station Hassocks (on main line L.B.S.C.),— 
Miss RowLanD, Gothic House, Hurstpierpoint. 


pOCENEMOULH .— Hlvaston, West 
Clif, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT, 
Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the High- 
cliffe Hotel. 50 rooms. Full-sized billiard table. 
Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff Promenade. 
Due south. Near Unitarian Church.—Mr, and 
Mrs. Pocock. 


OURNEMOUTH.—Most comfortable 
private BOARDING-HOUSE ; close to sea ; 
sheltered among the Pines ; south aspect. Billiard- 
room (full-sized table). Terms moderate.—Address, 
Miss CHaLpEcort, Stirling House, Manor-road. 


T. LHONARDS.—* Crantock,” 59, 
Wartior-square. First-class BOARD and 
RESIDENCE, newly furnished and redecorated, 
Sea View, excellent cuisine, billiard room, sanitary 
certificate.—Mr. and Mrs. Sipnry P. Porrer. 


WEST CENTRAL HOTEL} 


Proprietor, 


FREDERIC SMITH. 


This first-class Hotel, conducted on strictly Temper- @ 
ance principles, is commende1 by the Rev. C. Aked, 
Liverpool ; Rev. Rowland Hill, Bedford ; Rev. G. Vance Bq 
Smith, D.D., Bowden, Cheshire; Rev. J. C. Street, 
Birmingham ; Rev. Charles A. Berry, D.D., Wolver- 
hampton ; Rev. Charles Garrett, Liverpool ; Rev. Canon 
Howell, Wrexham ; Rev. A. B. Grosart, LL.D., Black- 
burn ; Dr. Norman Kerr, London, &c. Central, Quiet, Bf 
Exceptionally Clean, Moderate in Charges. Spacious — 
Coffee Rooms, Visitors’ Drawing Rooms, Baths, &c. 
Breakfast or Tea, 1s. 3d. to 2s. Fiooms, 1s. 6d. to 2s. 6d. i 
Service, 9d. Printed Tariff on Application. : 


75, 77, 79, 97, 99, 191, 103, 105, 3 
SOUTHAMPTON ROW, RUSSELL SQ., LONDON. & 


UMMER EXCURSION SOIREE 
(Central Postal Mission and Unitarian Workers’ 
Union), WSEX HALL, ESSEX-STREET, 
STRAND, W.C. FRIDAY EVENING, Nov. 3rd. 
6.30 to 10 o’clock, 

Tea at 7. Lantern (Swiss Views), W. H. Surus- 
SoL#, F.G.S. 

Members and friends should apply early for 
tickets, 1s. eacb, to Miss torunce Hitt, 13, Christ- 
church-road, Hampstead, N.W., and_ enclose 
stamped and directed envelope. 

All belonging to the Pink Parties are asked to 
wear their bows, 


FREDK. LONG & SON, 


AUCTIONEERS, SURVEYORS, HOUSE & LAND AGENTS 
4, Adelaide Place, London Bridge, E.C, 


Rents Collected, and the entire management of 
Property in any part of London or Suburbs under- 
taken. Valuations for Probate, &c, 


OME FOR HEALTH CULTURE, 
Tue Firs, Bromyarp, HEREFORDSHIRE 


This Home provides a course of Systematic 
Daily Exercise, combined with regular outdoor life 
and occupation, for Ladies and Children who are 
not in normal health. The exercises are given ina 
Gymnasium fitced with Swedish apparatus, and 
consist of Ling’s Swedish Movements. Special 
treatment is given for Spinal Curvature, Anienia 
Hysteria, Indigestion, Neuralgia, &c. 

For further particulars, apply to The Principal 
Miss Jessie Baker (trained by Mme. Bergmon, 
Osterberg). 


] THCENTURY BUIJ.DING SOCIETY 
ADELAIDE-PLACE, LONDON BRIDGF, 
.C, 
Interest on Loans reduced to Four-and-a-half 
é per Cent. 


DIRECTORS, 


Chairman — Sir H. W. Lawrence, 
Miucing-lane, E.C, 

Deputy-Chairman—Marx H, Jupar, A.R.1.BA. 
7, Pall Mall, S.w. 

F. H, A. Harpcasttze, F,S.1.,5, Old Queen-st., 8. W, 

Miss Orme, 118, Upper Tulse-hill, S.W. 

STEPHEN SEAWARD TAYLER, 151, Brixton-road, S.W., 

and Mrs. Henry Rutt, 1, Randolph-gardens, N.W. 

‘PREFERENCE SHARES £10, Interest 44 per 
cent. DEPOSITS received at 3, 3}, and 4 per cent., 
witbdrawable at suort notice, 

LIBERAL ADVANCES promptly made 
Monthly repayment, including principal, premium 
and interest for each £100 advanced—21 yeare, 
18s, 6d.; 18 years, 14s. 9d. ; 15 years, 16s, 1d. ; 
10 years, £1 1s, 8d. Survey Fee to £500, half-a- 
guinea. 

Special facilities given to persous desiring to pur- 
chase houses for their own occupation. Prospectus 
free, 


Bart., 21 


FREDERICK LONG, Manager. 


ESTABLISHED 1851, 
B Lhe Bolo; Kk B ANK 


SoutHampton Buritpines, Coancery Lanz, Lonpon. 
TWO AND A-HALF PER CENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 
TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS 
of minimum monthly balance, when not drawn 
below £100. 
STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES pur- 
chased and sold. 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 
For the encouragement of Thrift, the Bank re- 
ceives small sums on deposit, and allows Interest 
Monthly on each completed £1. 


TREBECK BUILDING SOCIETY, 
HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR 
TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH. 
IRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY 
HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 
FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH, 
The BIRKBECK ALMANAC, Post free on 
application, 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


ANTED, in November, a useful 

MAID, not under 30, to wait upon a lady 

who is not very strong. Must be a good needle- 

woman and know something of dressmaking. — 

Apply, by letter, Mrs, Cuarues W. Jonzs, Field 
House, Wavertree, near Liverpool. 
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DEPTFORD CHAPEL, Church Street. 


————EEEE 
RE-OPENING AFTER RESTORATION. 


Divine Service will be held on SUNDAY EVEN- 
ING NEXT, Oct. 29th, Preacher, Rev. VALENTINE 
D. Davis, B.A. Service at 6.30 p.m. Collection. 


A PUBLIC MEETING 
will be held on TUESDAY, Oct. 31st, under the 
Presidency of G, W. Currry, Esq., of Dover, sup- 
ported by several well-known London Ministers 
and Laymen, 
Tea and Coffee from 6 to 7. Chair taken at 
7.15 pM. Friends are cordially invited. Collection. 


RESTORATION FUND. 


omSe Gs 

Amount previously acknowledged = 2ELRLO 6 
Additional Contributions : : 

Mr. and Mrs. J. Bredall, London praia be" A020 1-10) 
W. J. Evelyn, Esq., J.P., Deptford ... 380 0 0 
A. Wilson, Esq., London 7" ast. Wee iO) 
D. Blair, Esq., Woolwich ene peri Ue Tell 
J. Slade, Esq., London ... ee oes el a) 
Mrs, Squier, Stand Sus = 5 0 0 


Amount still needed, £39 
Contributions may be forw -7-1 to G. W. 
Curry, Esq., ‘‘ Mildura,” Park- “>1e, Dover, or 
to the Rev. A. J. Marcwant, :, Clifton-road, 
Peckham, London, S.E. 


EWBURY PRES 3YTERIAN 
CHAPEL RENOVATIO: FUND. 


Tae Committee urgently appeal for further sub- 
scriptions towards the above fund and thankfully 
acknowledge the following : — 


4 SATS ale 
Amount already advertised 86.15 7 
Miss Durning Smith ... nie Brg IS Ova 
Dr. Brooke Herford .. 200 ie ikea) 
Mr. Philip J. Worsley ... AG 10 0 0 
Mr. David Martineau ee oot LOMO 
Mr. W. Slatter, Brighton sae ener 0! wa) 


The British and Foreign Unitarian Association, a 
promise of the last twenty pounds, 
Subscriptions should be sent to Mr, T. H. Sriix- 


MAN, 133, Bartholomew-street, Newbury. 
(6h ITARIAN FREE CHURCH, 
HORWICH, 


A GRAND BAZAAR will be held in the 
MECHANICS’ INSTITUTE on NOV. 8th. 9th, and 
11th, 1899, for the purpose of raising £500, and 
as much more as possible towards a sum of £1,000, 
needful for the redemption of ground rents 
(nearly £30 a year), and the formation of an 
Independence Fund. Towards the’ amount re- 
quired Mrs. Samuel Fielden, of Todmorden, has 
generously contributed £100. 

All donations will be anncunced at the Bazaar, 
and will be printed in the Report, a copy of which 
will be sent to every subscriber. 

The Bazaar will be opened respectively by Mrs. 
Joun Harwoon, Bolton ; Sir Jonn Brunnen, Bart., 
M.P,, and W. H. Lever, Ezq., of Thornton Manor, 
Cheshire. 

Contributions of Goods or Money will be thank- 
fully received and acknowledged by any of the 
following :— 

Rey. R. C. MOORE, Horwich, Bolton. 

Mr. C, J. P. FULLER, Bazaar Treasurer, 
Mona House, Horwich, Bolton. 

Mr. F. C. ASHTON, Bazaar Secretary, 
Crown-lane, Horwich, Boltoa, 


RADFORD BAZAAR. 
OCT 19ru, 20TH, AND 21st, 1899. 


With sincere thanks the Committee desire to 
acknowledge the following additional subscriptions : 


£8, ds 
Already acknowledged aeeLlS SOG 
Mr. G. W. Jackson ae et Gcepem Cee ilern 0) 
Mr. F. Heilborn  ... mi ee Pee Oe) 
Mrs. Bronner wd wes Ae AS AUD 
Rev. A. W. Fox, M.A... 3.0 Ree ROLL OME O 
Mrs, F, J. Kitson ... ae wer ea nO eat) 
Mr, Charles Wood... ah ot 1h 20 
Mr. G. A. Steinthal aah tes pebres bias 3 toon 48) 
Mr. 8S, Hall... 0 aoe aes Chet Wen 5ye.00) 
Mr. M. 8. Dawson... vet 22.30 


Rey. E. CEREDIG JONES, 
18, Blenheim-road, Bradford (Minister). 


Mt | 


SPT Te ee eae ee 


NEW KINGDOM. 


ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY. 
ONE PENNY. Post Free, 1s. 6d. per Annum. 


PARA AAA 


Contents for NOVEMBER: 

Rey. George Knight, of Failsworth (with portrait), 

The New Marriage Act. C.J. Street, M.A, LL.B. 

The Recent Concert in the Memorial Hall, Man- 
chester,—Letter to the Hditor. 

Special Announcements, 

Horwich Unitarian Church (illustrated). 

How the Loco-town Reserves went to the War. 
R. 8. Redfern, 

In Syracuse, Ethel Heywood. 

In the Field :—Ministerial : 
Stockport. 

London Bazaar, Home Harvest Collections, Forward 
Movements, 


Elland, Dukicfield, 


To be had from the Publishers, Messrs, Wm. 
Houca anp Sons, Manchester ; Rawson anD Co., 
16, New Brown-street, Manchester ; Esspx Hatt, 
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BALTONSTREET CHAPEL, 
GLOUCESTER. 
Wa ter, Luoyp, Minister. 
BICENTENARY FUND and BAZAAR for the 
extinction of the Debt of £380. 
Contributions in Money or Goods will be thank- 
fully received by 
Mrs. C. aie WASHBOURNE, Allandale, Weston- 
road ; 
Mrs. WALTER LLOYD, The Hollies, Brook-st. ; 
cr Mr. W. HORSLEY, Secretary, Weston-road, 
Gloucester. 
The Treasurer begs to acknowledge the following 
contributions : — 


£ os, d. 

Amount previously acknowledged ... 141 5 O 
Harry Ei. Thomas, Esq. ... od eaee peo ye'. (0) 
Miss Anna Swanwick F ae Nore tae XU) 
Rev. A. W, Worthington, B.A.... La ond) 
A Friend ... ie See v0 ME De) 
Vi ATTHEW HENRY’S CHAPEL, 

CHESTER. 


RESTORATION FUND. 

Owing to the discovery of dry rot in the Vestry 
and Gallery, the congregation still need £300 to 
pay for the necessary work, 


EIR at 

Amount already acknowledged... . 00% 18° 0 
Collection at Re-Opening Services 

(Sunday and Tuesday last) 13770550 


Further Donations will be gratefully received 
and acknowledged by the Rev. H. D. Roserts, 
Brook Lodge, or Mr. Wm. OrnreEtT, Foregate-street, 
Chester. 


ONGSIGHT FREE CHRISTIAN 
-4 CHURCH, MANCHESTER. 


RE-OPENING SERVICES AFTER 
DECORATION. 
Tuesday, Oct. 81, 7.80 p.m., Rev. Dr. L. DE B, 
Kuery. Special Music. Offertory. 
Tea in Schools from 6 o’clock. 64. 
Sunday, Nov. 5, 10.45, Rev. 8. A. STeintTHaL. 
6.30, Rev. Witrrep Harris, M.A. (Minister). 


4p post of MISSIONARY at the 
Lewin’s Mead Domestic Mission, Bristol, is 
now VACANT, through the resignation of the 
Rev. J. Wain.—Apply to the Rey, A. N. Buatcu- 
ForD, Redland, Bristol. : 


NEW ADDRESS. 
R. J. PAGE HOPPS wishes to urge 


all correspondents to make a note of his 
new (and he hopes permanent) address: —SANDER- 
STEAD HILL, SOUTH CROYDON, SURREY. 


ANTED, fora flat in Hampstead, a 

thoroughly competent COOK-GHUNERAL,. 

Must b> an early riser and good tempered ; two in 

family ; good wages,—Address, A., INQUIRER Office, 
Essex Hall, E-sex-street, Strand. 


PLAYS FOR WINTER EVENINGS. 

Written by Rev. H. W. HAWKES. 
Beauty & the Beast. 

eens canoe: | 5 ted Riding Hood. 

2. Dick Whittington. 6. William Tell. 

3. Cinderella. 7. King Amor, or the 

4, Babes in the Wood. Begégar’s Bride. 

Price 3d. each net, by post 34d. The seven post 
free for 2s. 


“ Those are very taking little dram.s on familiar stories. 
The ‘Plays’ are written in rhyme, and axe of good tone 
without being too didactic. ‘They are just the thing for 
our juvenile societies, Bands of Hope, &c.”—InquirEn. 

“'These are the fi-st instalment of a series of plays for 
boys and girls) They are short and simple in character, 
being versions of the familiar old stories whose titles they 
bear, and can be commended to the notice of those who 
are on the look-out for suitable pieces of the natuyve for 
representation,” —LIrERARY WORLD. 


. BY “AUNT AMY,” 

The Prince’s Triumph, or the Three Riddies. A 
Drama for Home Representation, Cloth, gilt 
edges, Is. 

Romance and Reality, or Sophy’s Adventure. A 
Play for Six Girls. 3d. 


_— 


London : B. C. Harz, 4, Essex-street, Strand, W.C 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


$$ > 
Feap. 8vo, 108 pp., cloth, 1s, net. 


THE RELIGION OF TIME and the RELIGION 
OF ETERNITY. A Study of Certain Relations 
between Medizeval and Modern Thought. By 
Puitie H, Wicksterp, M.A, 


Feap. 8vo, 100 pp., cloth, 1s. net. 


BACK TO JESUS. An Appeal to Evangelical 
Christians. By Ricuarp A. Arustrone, B.A., 
Author of “God and the Soul,” “ Faith and 
Doubt in the Century’s Poets,” &. 


TME NEW WORLD. 
Vol. 8 No. 31. SEPTEMBER, 1899. 
Price 33. net ; by post, 3s. 3d. 

Coxrmnts. —Greek Religion, by George Sintayana; 
Popular Educa ion and Public Morality, by Charles W. 
Wendte; Jess’ Foreknowledge of his Sufferings and 
Death, by Otto Pfleiderer; Necessity and Limitations of 
Anthropomorphism, by George A, Co2; The Genesis of 
Faith, by Albert Geh:ing ; The Seiertific and Christian 
View of ness, by James T. Bixby ; Substitution, a Stage 
in Theoloxical Thought, by Honry T. Colestock ; Progres- 
sive Judaism and Liberal Christianity, by Cli ton Harby 
Levy ; Unitarians and the Beginning of English Liberal- 
ism, by Edward Porritt; The Ethics of the Bhagaba1- 

Gita, by Bipin Ch. Pal; Book Reviews, &c. 


London: PHILIP GREEN, 5, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 
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THE COMING DAY. 


ENLARGED. Prick THREEPENCE. 


Contents for NOVEMBER: 
The Suffering Servant of God, as the Redeemer 
and Bearer of Another’s Woe. 
Tiversity in Unity. 
Unity and Variety in Religion. 
A Glimpse of Hell. 
The Conspiracy against the Transvaal. 
Notes by the Way and Notes on Books. 
Reincarnation, 


London, Edinburgh, and Oxford : 
Witrams and Noraats, and all Booksellers. 


THE ETHICAL WORLD. 
Epitep By DR. STANTON COIT and 
J. A. HOBSON, M.A. 


Articles on Important Sucial Questions, Education 
&c, from a purely ethical standpoint 
Children’s Page. 


TwWwoOPENCE WEEKLY. 
Office: 17, Johnson’s-court, Fleet-st., London, E.0 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Tux burden of the war in South Africa 
lies heavily upon us, and far more heavily 
upon our friends of both races in that ua- 
happycountry. The discussion of the failure 
of statesmanship which preceded the war, 
and aggravated misunderstanding and 
suspicion until the path of peace was 
irrevocably closed, is fruitless now, and it 
seems to us for the present better to bear 
the humiliation of this conflict in silence. 
We commend to the earnest attention of 
our readers the prayer which will be 
found in another column, under _the head- 
ing, “In War Time.” 

Av the celebration of the sixty-sixth an- 
niversary of the death of the Rajah Ram 
Mohun Roy on Sept. 27 in the Hall of the 
City College, Calcutta, the Rev. *S. 
Fletcher Williams, as we recorded last 
week, presided. The spacious hall was 
crowded toits utmost capacity, among those 
present being representatives of various 
religious faiths. During the evening two 
Bengali hymns, composed by Ram Mohun 
Roy, were sung. The Chairman, in 
opening the proceedings, said it was a 
commendable practice to celebrate the 
memories of epoch-making men. It 
enriched the sentiment of gratitude. It 
reinforced the moral sense, and put before 
them lofty ideals of life and conduct. It 
reminded them that the great forces for 
the advancement of the world were not 
abstract ideas, but the forces of person- 
ality. The life and work—nay, what he 
believed to be the divine mission—of the 
Rajah Ram Mohun Roy was calculated to 


produce these results, and their eulogy of 
it would be but vain and empty words, if 
it did not work out in themselves some 
measure of these effects. The work of 
Ram Mohun Roy was far from being done. 
It was the sowing of seed the harvest of 
which was far from being reaped. It was 
the beginning—the formative, fructifying, 
and heroic beginning—of a movement the 
maturity of which was yet far ahead of 
them; and the best tribute they could pay 
to the memory of its brave initiator would 
be to carry it a few further steps forward 
towards completion, 


SPEECHES were also delivered by Rai 
Yotindro Nath Chowdhari, Zamindar of 
Toki, and nephew and legal representative 
of the late revered Kali Nath Munshi, 
who was a disciple and valued co-adjutor 
of the illustrious deceased; Pandit Tara- 
kumar Kabiratna, a Hindu Pandit; Babu 
Mohini Mohun Chatterji; Mr. Kassein 
(a Mahommedan) ; Mr. A. M. Bose, M.A.; 
Bhai Mohendro Nath Bose, of the New 
Dispensation Church, and editor of Unity 
and the Minister; and Babu Chandi 
Charan Bannerji. These gentlemen spoke 
mainly of the characteristics of the 
religion of Ram Mohun Roy, with the 
exception of Mr. A. M. Bose, who also 
dwelt on his many-sided activities, and 
described him as a great political, social, 
and religious reformer—an all-round man. 
The Chairman, in closing the proceedings, 
said that India took a just and legitimate 
pride in the memory of Ram Mohun Roy 
as a pure patriot and as a fearless social 
moral reformer, who crowned and glorified 
those qualities by a life of singular 
spiritual purity and beauty. His services 
to the freedom of the Press, to the spread 
of education, to the claims of Indian 
women to intellectual training and social 
liberty, and to the purification of religion, 
had enshrined him in the hearts of his 
countrymen. Englishmen who were 
acquainted with his career were no less 
proud of him. Indeed, he was dear to 
every friend of liberty and every lover of 
mankind. Mr. Williams also dwelt upon 
the services rendered by the Rajah, as the 
first to bring to Hnglishmen a true know- 
ledge of the religions of India, thus 
paving the way for the great Oriental 
scholars of recent times. 


THe course of six elementary lectures on 
the Philosophy of Kant, which the Rey. 
Dr. G. Dawes Hicks, of Unity Church, 
Islington, announces to begin on Thurs- 
day evening, Nov. 16, offers an oppor- 
tunity of exceptional value to earnest 
thinkers who, in the interest of a rational 
theology, may desire to gain some insight 
into the teaching of a philosopher, whose 
influence is so potent for the maintenance 
of spiritual truth. That Dr. Hicks will 


prove an admirable exponent of Kant we 
may confidently predict, remembering the 
masterly sketch of philosophical thought 
in this country which he contributed to 
the last edition of Ueberweg’s great His- 
tory of Philosophy. Particulars as to 
the course of lectures will be found 
advertised in another column. 


THe memory of the late Russell 
Martineau will be perpetuated in Man- 
chester College in “a very fitting manner, 
by a prize to be offered annually to 
regular students in the College for pro- 
ficiency in Hebrew and Old Testament 
studies, to be known as the “Russell 
Martineau Prize.” Under the present 
scheme a candidate must not only reach 
a high standard in* the ordinary College 
work, but must undergo a special examina- 
tion in some book or part of a book in the 
Old Testament in the original language, 
and also generally in Hebrew or one of the 
cognate languages, and must present an 
essay embodying the result of his own 
study in some branch of Old Testament 
criticism, history or theology. If there is 
no candidate of sufficient merit the prize 
will be withheld; and if from this cause 
the fund should accumulate, the surplus 
may be used for the purchase of valuable 
books for the library, connected with 
Old Testament studies. The prize, which 
is to be of a value not exceeding £21, has 
been founded by Mrs. Russell Martineau, 
who has placed a sufficient sum of money 
in trust for that purpose, and has 
generously left to the College Committee 
a wide discretion in its administration. 

Dr. Patron, who was for thirty-five 
years Principal of the Nottingham Con- 
gregational Institute, and has rendered 
such eminent services in connection with 
the University Extension movement, the 
Recreative Schools Association, the 
National Home Reading Union, and many 
other branches of beneficent social work, 
has now retired, and his services “as a 
Christian minister and educationalist.” 
were last week publicly recognised by the 
presentation of his portrait to the Notting- 
ham Art Gallery, a replica being at the 
same time presented to Mrs. Paton. The 
Committee which raised the public sub- 
scription for this purpose was headed by 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, and the 
presentation on Thursday week was made 
by the Bishop of Hereford, who spoke in 
the warmest terms of his friendship for 
Dr. Paton, and the inspiration for good 
works received from him. 

Tux third report of the Committee of 
the Women’s Armenian Relief Fund, just 
received, covers a period of two years, and 
is an interesting record of the work carried 
on in Van and its Vilayet, for the Com- 
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mittee, by Dr. and Mrs. Raynolds, the 
devoted American Missionaries. The plan 
followed by them was initiated imme- 
diately after the massacres by Dr. Grace 
Kimball, and has ever since been strictly 
adhered to. It coasists in supplying work 
in spinning, weaving, knitting, &c., to the 
women and children, andin paying them 
wages by which they can live. In addition 
to the Industrial Bureau, orphanages 
holding 500 Armenian boys and_ girls 
have been established in Van, and are 
working admirably upon most economical 
and efficient lines, Besides giving the 
children a simple, yet thorough education, 
they are taught trades or agriculture, or 
trained in domestic work. During the 
severe winter of 1897-8 great stores of 
manufactured goods, amounting in value 
to some thousands of pounds, have been 
distributed to the starving and naked 
villagers, together with food, seed corn, 
agricultural implements, wood, &c., for 
erecting new dwellings. During the 
famine of last spring, occasioned by the 
bad harvest, the Committee co-operated 
with the various other agencies working 
for Armenia in raising money for keeping 
alive the unhappy agricultural and 
pastoral population of Van province. 
Since September,’ 1897, the Committee 
have been able to send out £2,855 for 
relief work, and £361 for the orphanage. 
Since the formation of the Committee in 
the spring of 1895 the fund has amounted 


altogether to £17,830. Subscriptions 
will be gratefully received by the 
hon. treasurer, Mrs. Cole, Danehurst, 


Putney, S.W. 


Ar the autumnal meeting of the Libe- 
ration Society’s Council, to be held on 
Monday next, Mr. W.S. Robson, M.P., 
is to preside, and Rev. Dr. Parker will 
deliver an address on ‘‘The Duty of Free 
Churchmen in Relation to the Present 
Crisis in the Church.” The circular con- 
yening the meeting states that the occa- 
sion will afford an opportunity for review- 
ing the recent action of Parliament and 
Bishops in regard to the sacerdotalism 
and lawlessness prevalent in the Hstablish- 
ment, and for considering the attitude of 
Liberationists in view -of prospective 
legislation. An influential attendance of 
the Council, subscribers, and others, is 
expected. 


Dr. J. M. Wurrton sends to the Christian 
World the following notes on what he 
calls “ a significant conference” :— 


The eighteenth (biennial) meeting of the 
National Conference of Unitarian and Other 
Christian Churches, held at Washington 
from Oct. 16 to 19, was in important respects 
significant. The note of recall from a_one- 
sided interest in criticism and negation to 
interest in constructive theological and 
religious activity was repeatedly sounded. 
Particularly pronounced for this were the 
younger speakers—a class that used to be 
charged with a tendency to destructive 
radicalism. The general tone of the Con- 
ference was thoroughly positive. The great 
affirmations of Unitarians were strongly 
emphasised throughout—the Divine sonship 
of man, and God’s immanence in the race ; 
self - fulfilment, not self-surrender, the 
Divine requirement, and the spiritual 
leadership of Jesus in such self-fulfilment ; 
the Divine possibilities of human nature, 
and faith in their realisation. The name of 
Jesus was also set above every other human 
name. A particularly significant indication 
of this rising temperature was in the 
earnest and spiritual tone of the Young 


People’s Religious Union, a federation of 
local societies affiliated with the Conference. 
From the British point of view at least, too 
little attention was given to the social 
questions with which practical religion has 
to deal. Nor have American Unitarians yet 
appreciated the obligation to spread their 
gospel of humanity among non-Christian 
peoples. It is to their praise that they 
rally to their national assemblies more 
numerously in proportion to membership 
than any other body of Christians. The 
‘“Unitarian Movement,’’ so-called in 
America, is far from the decline that has 
been predicted from local instances of 
decadence. The example set fifty years ago 
by the older branch of the Congregational 
body is at length being followed, and a 
vigorous propaganda is planned for extension 
over the whole country. The extreme 
individualism whieh characterises Uni- 
tarians is gradually organising under the 
leadership of the ablest minds, anda copious 
dissemination of their best literature 
prepares the way for the gathering of new 
congregations. If their serene optimism 
were blended with a desirable shade of 
pessimistic regard to ‘‘the old Adam”’ in 
the way, they would probably be more 
strenuous propagandists of views they hold 
as essential to true religion. It seems at 
present to be the effort of their leaders to 
arouse them to this, and as was said at the 
Conference, ‘‘ to change indifference into 
difference.’’ But in a measure, more or 
less, the same conditions appear in every 
church. 


Ts old General Baptist Chapel at 
Deptford, the re-opening of which, after 
renovation, is reported in our present 
issue, has many interesting historical 
associations connected with it. Although 
1600, givenin the Essex Hall Year Book 
as the date of the foundation, is doubtful, 
it would seem that the congregation must 
have been well established in the reign of 
Charles I., for Holles, one of the famous 
five members of Parliament whom the 
King failed to arrest, belonged to it, and 
his wife is buried in the chapel yard. 
Evelyn, in his diary, speaks of the chapel, 
at the time of James IT.’s Indulgence, as 
being crowded, while the parish church was 
well-nigh deserted, and adds: ‘ What 
this will end in God Almighty only knows.” 
The present representative of the Evelyn 
family very kindly subscribed «£30 
towards the renovation fund. There is 
also a well-founded tradition that Disraeli 
and Milner Gibson, when boys at school 
at Blackheath, attended the chapel. The 
latter, as Miss Squier said, in her very 
interesting letter which was read at the 
opening meeting, was a ward of her 
grandfather’s, the Rev. W. Moon, who, 
from 1804 to 1823 was minister of the 
chapel. We may add that the whole 
amount required for the renovation of the 
chapel has not yet been raised, and that 
the Rey. A. J. Marchant will be glad to 
receive donations to make up the last 
£30, 


THE late Rev. William Gaskell, M.A., 
for fifty-nine years minister of Cross-street 
Chapel, Manchester, and the veritable 
“ Bishop” of our churches in Lancashire 
and Cheshire, where he was in such great 


request for school anniversary sermons 


that he used to say if-he accepted all invi- 
tations he might never be in his own 
pulpit, has had something like justice done 
to his winsome character and memory in 
this month’s Young Days. The editor, 
who was one of Mr. Gaskell’s students, 
evidently more than esteemed him, There 


is love, with the light which love only can 
give, in the sketch we refer to. Some 
capital College stories are told, which Mr. 
Gaskell’s oid students will certainly enjoy, 
and though written more especially with 
a view of making Mr. Gaskell known to 
younger readers, we believe the sketch, 
which has the approval of the family, will 
be very welcome to many older readers in 
our northern churches to whom Mr. Gas- 
kell is a gracious memory. 


In his sermon at the recent annual 
meeting of the Hast Cheshire Christian 
Union, the Rev. E. P. Barrow, taking as 
text Matthew xxviii. 19, “Go ye, and 
make disciples,” pointed out that Christ 
did not say, “Go ye, and make prose- 
lytes.” That was what the Pharisees did, 
and he condemned the Pharis.es because 
theirs was a spirit of conquest. They 
wanted not so much to save souls as to 
capture them. They cared much more for 
changing a man’s opinion than for chang- 
ing his life. A proselyte was a man who 
came over; but a true convert never came 
over. It was as though Christ said, “ Go 
ye and make learners first; converts 
after ; proselytes never. Put the Gospel 
before them; do not ask too much; there 
is much that you may leave undisturbed. 
Ask them to repent; then to believe; and 
to believe—the Gospel. They must learn 
not this or that view, but how to be 
humble and find rest for their souls.” 
Disciple, then, was  Christ’s word. 


/They must beware of the proselytising 


spirit which tried to make a man “come 
over,” to alter his views. To evangelise 
was to go to men rather than bid them 
come to you. If anything must be 
changed, change the hearts and _ lives 
rather than the minds. Nothing could be 
solved by argument and disputation alone. 
The causes of religious disquietude were 
more often moral than intellectual. A 
missionary society was very easily formed, 
but it was difficult to fill it with the mis- 
sionary spirit—the spirit to go and teach 
by personal illustration the conditions of 
discipleship. The primary conditions of 
discipleship were perseverance, humility, 
and self-sacrifice. They were the things 
hardest to teach because they were the 
hardest to learn. It needed to be remem- 
bered that the Christian Union existed to 
spread, not a denomination, but the King- 
dom of God—to teach, not by dis- 
seminating opinions, but by exemplifying 
character. The Church that would most 
teach the future was the Church which 
would best succeed in bursting the prison- 
house of its own thoughts about itself. 
The Church that preached itself was lost, 
for it was true of Churches as of men: 
“He that seeketh to save his life shall 
lose it.” Every God-fearing man must b2 
a divine messenger, not by showing how 
God was God, but how man could be 
divine. Therein was their Heavenly 
Father glorified, not that they had more 
correct views of Him, but that they bore 
much fruit. 


I asx no man to be contented with. the 
amount of evil existing at any time, in any _ 
age or country. It is the nature of evil 
to prompt opposition to it. The more 
intelligence there is in man, the more 
vigorous and effectual the opposition it 
will prompt. Te greatest of all calamities 
is the contentment that sits down at peace 
with a remediable evil.—-William Simith. 
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THE FAILURE OF PAGANISM.* 


Tv is always interesting to watch the 
disintegration of a great civilisation under 
theimpact of new socialand religious forces. 
The slow process of fusion between the 
new life and the old brings with it a 


feeling of sympathy for the ideals of the: 


past which have become impossible. No 
ereat system of practice and belief, under 
which men have found the security of a 
settled life, can pass away without some 
sense of loss as well as of gain. At the 
moment of its dissolution men -seem to 
realise with added clearness what a great 
part it has played on the stage of human 
affairs, and the magnitude of their own 
debt to it for what they hold most sacred 
in life. Even the conviction that its death 
is un apotheosis hardly alleviates the 
tragedy; for that is a conviction which 
only comes to philosophic thought when 
the fusion is complete. In the struggle 
between Hebrew and Greek thought 
which resulted in Hellenism, in the con- 
flict between the higher Paganism and 
Christianity, in the passing away of the 
medixval world in the intellectual and 
spiritual ferment of the Renaissance and 
the Reformation, in the slow emergence of 


_anew world before our very eyes through 


antagonisms which go down to the very 
roots of life, it is not only the gladiators 
of hope who interest and attract us. The 
forces of convinced resistance also win 
eur respect. The figures, so dignified and 
immobile, who stand with averted faces 


at the close of an epoch, cherishing their 


great dream of the past, refusing to yicld 
to the light which seems so crude 
and glaring, without shelter or peace for 
the intellect or heart, they are lower than 
the order of the prophets, but their singular 
pietas wins for them a place, not without 
its own honour, among the souls who are 
made great by what they suffer. 

As these great periods of upheaval and 
recoustruction are studied with the intelli- 
gence and care, which historical research 
is making possible for us, the influence 
of hasty generalisations and crude anti- 
is sensibly weakened. It is no 
longer a struggle between truth and false- 
hood, light and darkness, faith and unbelief, 
the armies of God and the serried forces 
of reaction ; for no historical process is cap- 
able of being reduced to such simple terms. 
The conflicts, which for the popular mind 
are often focussed in the fierce light of a 
few dramatic episodes, represent in reality 
the intellectual and religious development 
of generations; and we can only under- 
stand the points at issue, the reason of the 
long resistance, the obstinate clinging to 
forms of belief and social habit which 
already seem cold with the touch of death, 
and the partial nature of the final victory, 
when we throw ourselves back into 
the atmosphere of the time, and 
remember that we are dealing with 
men and with a state of society, the 
roots of whose religion and culture 
go deep into the soil of a great past. 
For the study of the wider problems of 
history there is accordingly nothing more 
necessary than the faithful and sym- 
pathetic retracing of the faded lines, 
which still represent the mental tendencies, 


* “Roman Society in the last Century of the 
Western Empire.’”’ By Samuel Dill, M.A. Mac- 
millan and Co, 1898, Demy 8vo. 12s, net. 


the social ideals, the ingrained habits and 
tastes, the spiritual loyalties, of phases of 
civilisation in many ways most dissimilar 
to our own. Pater did this with the pen 
of imaginative genius in ‘‘ Marius the Epi- 
curean ” for the earlier stages of the in- 
tellectual struggle between Paganism and 
Christianity. Mr. Dill has now performed 
a similar task for the later stages of the 
same struggle, not indeed in the form of 
a romance, but ina luminous and eloquent 
historical study. 

Perhaps we owe Mr. Dill an 
apology for what may appear a somewhat 
tardy recognition of his work; but we 
confess to little sympathy with the 
modern habit of expressing in a few 
days a verdict upon a book, which 
represents many years of careful thought 
and research ; and we are confident that 
the success of this particular book does 
not depend upon the praise which may be 
bestowed upon it within even a few months 
ofits publication. With Friedlinder’s “Sit- 
tengeschichte Roms” and Gaston Bois- 
sier’s “ La Fin du Paganisme,” it is indis- 
pensable to the cultivated reader, who would 
understand the forces which were engaged 
in the long conflict between the classical 
and the Christian ideal. How fascinating 
the history of that conflict becomes in Mr. 
Dill’s pages, as we escape from the 
influence of the crude idea, once so pre- 
valent, that it was simply a battle between 
Christian purity and virtue and Pagan 
sensuality and lust, and are made to feel 
the strength and reasonableness of much 
of the Pagan resistance. He brings 
vividly before us the Indian summer of 
classical civilisation during the fourth and 
fifth centuries in the lordly domains and 
spacious dwellings of Aquitaine, and the 
crowded universities of Bordeaux, Tou- 
louse and Lyons. Owing to the Imperial 
edicts Christianity was gaining largely in 
nominal adherents, like Ausonius and 
Sidonius Apollinaris before he was raised 
to the episcopate, who did not take their 
religion very seriously, and rejoiced in the 
spaciousness and tolerance of the ancient 
culture. But the real brunt of the 
opposition was represented by men lke 
Symmachus, in whose dislike of Chris- 
tianity and loyalty to his cultivated tradi- 
tion we may find an element of patriotic 
passion, while at the other extreme stood 
the representatives of the rising move- 
ment of Christian asceticism, Jerome and 
his disciples, St. Paulinus of Nola, St. 
Martin of Tours, and the great men of 
the monastery of Lerins. It was a con- 
flict in which there was a large amount of 
political feeling. The accusation that 


| Rome has perished in the Christian 


times” was no empty taunt. It was a 
reasonable belief, held with tenacious con- 
viction by many minds, for whom the 
ancient religion and the stability of 
the empire were inseparable, and 
it called forth the full intellectual 
strength of Augustine in the “De 
Civitate Dei,’ and the less finely dis- 
ciplined power of Orosius in his history, 
for its refutation. But, after all, the final 
issue did not depend vpon the brilliant 
combats of argument. There were deeper 
forces at work. We can understand why 
the victory was long delayed, but we can 
also see that victory was inevitable. The 
spiritual forces were not evenly matched. 
In these fascinating pictures of cultivated 
pagan life there is a touching pietas, a 
tender affection for the good things of 
their inheritance, a tenacious clinging to 


a patriotic tradition, but there is no faith, 
no sensitiveness to the problems of the pre- 
sent, no outlook into the future. “The 
real canker at the root of that society,” 
says Mr. Dill, “was not gross vice, but 
class pride, want of public spirit, absorp- 
tion in the vanities of a sterile culture, 
cultivated selfishness. It is difficult 
for a modern man to conceive the 
bounded view of society taken by 
people. like Symmachus and Sidonius, 
the cold, stately self-content, the absence 
of sympathy for the masses lying outside 
the charmed circle of senatorial rank, the 
placid faith in the permanence of privilege 
and wealth, the apparent inability to con- 
ceive, even in the presence of tremendous 
forces of disruption, that society should 
ever cease to move along the ancient lines.” 
This is finely perceived, and it helps us to 
understand not only the strength of the 
spiritual ardour which Christianity needed 
to fling itself against this entrenched con- 
servatism, but also the growing attraction 
which the ascetic ideal exercised over 
thinking minds as an escape into the 
severities of a real world. 

Before we bring this article to a close— 
and we have only touched briefly upon what, 
to us, is the central interest of Mr. Dill’s 
book—we must refer, in a few words of 
genuine pleasure, to the literary art which 
has filled his narrative with passages of 
vivid description and brilliant portrai- 
ture. We may quote as an illustration of 
what we mean his character-sketch of 
the father of Ausonius :— 

“For his father the poet had a pro- 
found reverence. Born to modest for- 
tune, which gave him a place in the 
municipal councils of Bazas and Bordeaux, 
he practised as a physician for the greater 
part of his life, till on his son’s advance- 
ment, he was suddenly raised to the pre- 
fecture of the Illyrian province. He was 
probably a philosophic pagan, a Stoic of 
the type of Marcus Aurelius, whom he re- 
sembles in many traits. Yet he had many 
virtues which we are accustomed to 
regard as peculiarly Christian. He 
attained the highest medical skill possible 
in those days, and gave his advice with- 
out fee or reward to the poor and afflicted. 
Careless of money, yet frugal without 
meanness, he neither added to nor im- 
paired his moderate fortune. Like the 
sages whom he followed, he found the 
true wealth in regulation of the desires, 
but he added to this ideal a warmth of 
charity, and a certain serenity and sweet- 
ness, which softened his Stoicism. Hold- 
ing aloof from scenes of strife and rivalry, 
and the treacherous friendships of the 
great, closing his ears to all spiteful 
rumour, leading a life of dignified con- 
tentment and quiet beneficence, he seems 
an almost flawless character, one of those 
saintly souls who reach a rare moral 
elevation without support or impulse 
from religious faith.” 

By the side of this most attractive por- 
trait we may place the following glimpse 
into the interior life of one of the great 
houses of Gaul: “The cold calm dignity of 
those great houses, with endless calls to 
frivolous social duties, and a routine of 
busy idleness, must surely have made the 
nobler spirits sometimes long for the 
more strenuous and stormy life of their 
ancestors. As we turn the pages of 
Sidonius, we seem to feel the still, lanquid 
oppressiveness of a hot, vacant noon-tide 
in one of those villas of Aquitaine or 
Auvergne, The master may be looking 
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after his wine and oil, or laying a fresh 
mosaic, or reading Terence or Menander 
in some shady grotto; his guests are 
playing tennis, or rattling the dice-box, 
or tracking the antiquarian lore of Virgil 
to its sources. The scene is one of tran- 
quil content, or even gaiety. But over all, 
to our eyes, broods the shadow which 
haunts the life that is nourished only by 
memories, and to which the future sends 
no call and offers no promise.” 

When pictures like this are passed 
rapidly before our eyes we realise, with 
a certain pathetic wonder, how much 
that was beautiful and _ well-ordered, 
the hard-won fruit of centuries of civili- 
sation, went down in the storm. We 
do not regret the victory or grudge the 
stern price which men had to pay for it: 
for if anything has become clearer to us 
through reading Mr. Dill’s pages, it is 
that in no other way than by this collapse 
of Paganism, this passing away of a whole 
type and order of civilisation, and its 
replacement by what was at first cruder, 
coarser, more elemental, could the renova- 
tion of society have been effected, and the 
divine purpose in Christianity brought 
nearer to its achievement. But it is none 
the less with profound sympathy that we 
watch these shadowy figures as they rise 
before us like the dim ruins of the Cam- 
pagna in the pale light of evening. How 
wistfully they seem to peer into the sad 
and vacant future! With a dignity which 
is still Roman they go to meet the doom 
of those who cling too long to the forms 
of the past, who fight against the great 
forces of time. “ra 

W. H. Drummonpn. 
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THE POSITION OF WOMEN.—I. 


I BeLieve that, when the International 
Congress of Women met in London this 
summer, few preachers spoke of it from 
the pulpit. Certainly, there was little 
public evidence that religious teachers 
estimated at a high rate the moral signi- 
ficance of the movement which the Con- 
gress represented. Yet no intelligent 
person can doub: that this movement is 
at least as great a fact as the recent Peace 
Conference, which received universal 
notice in the Churches. And _ one 
naturally asks, Why did the Women’s 
Congress receive such scant attention ? 

Perhaps some people would reply with 
the vague remark, expressing a feeling as 
vague, “The two subjects are so very 
different!” And,. indeed, there is an 
obvious. difference between a question 
touching international policy and a ques- 
tion which is in the highest degree 
“domestic.” But this kind of difference, 
if relevant at all, gave the Women’s Con- 
gress a special claim upon preachers ; 
fora minister may rightly be cautious how 
he trenches upon the ground of the states- 
man, and especially upon foreign affairs ; 
but matters of every-day home life are his 
undisputed province. 

There is, however, another difference. 
And, if one pressed for distinctness of 
thought and language, it would come out 
that the women’s movement is deemed to 
be too controversial a subject for the 
Church and the worship hour. But the 
answer to this is that the most 
fundamental questions which the women’s 
movement is raising cannot be kept 
out of the Church and the worship hour. 
They are there already. They were 
brought in ages ago. 

There are ancient opinions on these 
questions which the Church has stamped 
with its authority, which are taught by 
the Scriptures held sacred and read as 
divine revelation, and which are embodied 
in liturgies hardly less reverenced. This 
creates a difficult situation. A request to 
celebrate the Women’s Congress could 
hardly be other than embarrassing to a 
preacher who sincerely follows the old 
standards. | Even to freer minds the re- 
quest might not be without awkwardness, 
on account of the authority which those 
standards have in the eyes of others. But 
religion, having once recognised the ex- 
treme importance of these questions, 
cannot now evade them. It cannot pass 
them by and keep silence about them, 
merely because it may have to contradict 
its own pronouncements. There is only 
one course worthy of it. It should seek 
and speak the truth. It should throw off 
the errors of the past, caring nothing for 
continuity of intellectual conceptions, 
except so far as this implies consistency of 
moral purpose. It should openly wel- 
come and encourage and inspire every 
effort for the progress of humanity. They 
at least are without excuse who acknow- 
ledge as their highest authority the light 
within and the upward endeavour of their 
generation. ‘hey should be foremost in 
dealing reasonably and fearlessly with this 
great subject of women’s position and 
responsibilities. 

I will go at once to a point which most 
people regard as settled both by sacred 
authority and by practical expediency, 
and will show how my experience proves 
to me that it is not settled, or that it is 
settled in an oppcsite sense. Near the 


the church ? 


end of the 14th chapter of the first Epistle | 
to the Corinthians, we read thus :— 

Let the women keep silence in the 
churches: for it is not permitted unto them 
to speak ; but let them be in subjection, as 
also saith the law. And if they would 
learn any thing, let them ask their own 
husbands at home, for it is shameful for a 
woman to speak in church. 

Shameful for a woman to speak in 
Such language brings up 
in my mind a picture of the Quaker meet- 
ing where [I used to sit asa boy and youth. 
Several men sat at the head of the meeting 
in the “ ministers’ gallery ” facing us, but 
the impression made upon me by all their 
speaking is not to be compared with that 
produced by one woman who sat there also. 
The image of this little, white-haired lady, 
with round, cherabie face framed by her 
Quaker bonnet, is as vividly before me 
now as it was twenty-five or thirty years 
ago. She had a sweet, sympathetic voice, 
which won attention immediately. She 
spoke without the least art or attempt 
at effect; and a slight French accent (for 
she was French by birth), only seemed to 
add to the simplicity of her whole manner. 
But insight and tenderness were so beauti- 
fully combined in what she said, she had 
so much of the faculty of taking out the 
kernel of a religious doctrine and leaving 
the husk, and she spoke with a smile so 
kindly yet so serious, that she was, for 
me, by far the best preacher there. Could 
it be “shameful” for such a woman. to 
speak in the church? If a thousand 
Pauls said so, I would not believe it. I 
will not read such words in a way which 
would imply belief. On the contrary, I 
will deny their truth, whenever I have 
occasion. I will do everything I can to 
gain for such women, liberty and oppor- 
tunity to cultivate and use their gifts for 
the good of others. 

Passing from this saying about preach- 
ing, I ask, what else does the Bible teach 
about women? And I remember such 
sayings as these :-— 

Wives, submit yourselves unto your own 
husbands as unto the Lord. For the husband 
isthe head of the wife, even as Christ is 
the head of the Church: and he is the 
saviour of the body. Therefore as the 
Church is subject unto Christ, so let the 


wives be to their own husbands in every- 
thing. (Hphes. v. 22-24.) 


This kind of doctrine is repeated several 
times in the Epistles; and in the marriage 
service of the Church of England the 
principal passages in which it occurs are 
collected together and form the advice to 
the bride with which the service concludes. 
Again, I have to say that I can only refer 
to these passages in order to repudiate 
their teaching. This doctrine of subjec- 
tion, and the legal regulations based upon 
it, have given countenance to innumerable 
injustices and cruelties. Husbands are 
indeed told in the next verse that they 
should love their wives, but such general 
precepts do not carry us far; to be of any 
real service they need to be applied in de- 
tail to the circumstances of life. There 
are many kinds of “love.” Amongst 
others, there is the love which is awakened _ 
by superficial attractions only, which soon 

gets tired and lasts but for a few years or 

months, or even days; there is the love 

which regards woman as a mere ornament 

or plaything, and is without respect ; there 

is the love which glories in possession but 

not in justice or spiritual fellowship ; 

there is the love which has one eye, or. 
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both, upon silver and gold. What if a 
woman is the victim of such love and be- 
comes a wife? Is it enough to say that, 
whatever happens, she must submit to her 
husband in all things? What a weapon 
this puts into the hands of evil men! The 
wrongs which have resulted to women are 
something revolting to think of. 


I turn again to the Bible to see whether 
there is not, after all, better and fuller 
and more explicit teaching there. So far 
all my references have been to the 
Epistles. Do the gospels contain nothing 
more iaspired? Does not Jesus deal 
more adequately with the question? I 
do not find that we get further light even 
from him. The only passage in his history 
which the compilers of the marriage ser- 
vice could refer to was that which tells 
of his presence at the wedding at 
Cana in Galilee. They also adopted 
the fanciful notion of the Epistle 
to the Ephesians, and speak of marriage 
as though it were but a symbol of the 
“mystical union that is betwixt Christ 
and his Church.” But these references 
are valueless, and we may pass them over. 
They do not shed a ray of light of the 
kind we need. Nor do the sayings of 
Jesus about adultery and divorce. Hap- 
pily, we can say that he never proclaimed 
the doctrine of subjection, as Paul did, 
Moreover, all the accounts of his behaviour 
towards women show that he was most 
sympathetic and respectful towards them, 
and that he warmly appreciated their 
friendship. But beyond this, so far as we 
are informed, he did not go. Unmarried 
himself, he cannot be held up as an 
example to those who marry ; and it is a 
strange and significant fact that the one 
example held up by the marriage service 
to show in a simple and human way what 
marriage should be is the remote and 
shadowy one of Isaac and Rebecca. We 
have no utterances of Jesus upon the 
general rights and duties of women in 
the state of marriage, nor upon their 
rights and duties in the unmarried state. 
Universal moral precepts which apply 
equally to men and women, do not carry 
us far in this matter. Where a wide 
distinction is made in practice, and some 
distinction is made by nature itself, moral 
‘teaching must deal with the difference 
explicitly. But the gospels say nothing 
explicit in this field, except when they 
deal with lust and divorce. 

This is not said in a spirit of carping 
criticism, it is simply stated as an historical 
fact which ought to be frankly recognised; 
for it is a fact which has very important 
bearings. It shows the limitations even 
of the best parts of the Bible. It shows 
that a minister of religion who would 
faithfully do his duty in helping men and 
women of to-day to face the problems of 
to-day, must value and use the Bible for 
just what light it gives—no more and no 
less. It shows that he must often appeal 
to other sources. 


But the fact that Jesus has left so little 
explicit teaching upon the rights and 
duties of women, shows something more. 
It shows why even in Christian countries 
some of their rights have been trampled on 
by men, and some of their duties neglected 
by themselves. For both men and women 
have, in failure of other guidance, acted on 
the principles of Paul. How far we have 
travelled from those principles was 
indicated by the International Congress 
of Women, H, Rawiryes. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
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ENGLISH EDUCATION 
“TION, 


Str,—The Sunday School Association 
haye been invited to take part in the In- 
ternational Exhibition to be held in Paris 
next year, and as a first step to this to 
forward their exhibits to the Imperial 
Institute, where a preliminary English 
Education Exhibition is to be opened on 
Jan. 4 next. 

It is, of course, impossible adequately 
to show results of Sunday-school labours, 
but something of the history of the in- 
stitution—its means, methods, and aims— 
might be displayed, and the promoters of 
the Education Exhibition are strongly of 
opinion that in some way the Sunday- 
school work of England should find a 
place there, and be represented both in 
London and in Paris. 

I am writing, now, to ask superinten- 
dants and school secretaries to help the 
Committee with any suggestions as to the 
showing of our work, and more especially 
to send me any forms, certificates, visitor’s 
instructions, rules, tfeports, tickets and 
cards used in their schools, from which I 
may make a selection and display. It 
will add to the interest if the forms, &c., 
are filled in with names and particulars as 
when used, and should be sent to me in 
duplicate. They should reach me within 
the next ten days, and I should be obliged 
if my correspondents would mark their 
envelopes with the word “ Exhibition.” 

Ion Prircuarp, Hon. Sec., 

Sunday School Association, Essex 

Hall, Strand. 
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CHURCH COVENANTS. 


Srtr,—In his interesting speech at the 
stone-laying of Willaston School, the Rev. 
J. H. Odgers is reported as saying that in 
our Presbyterian churches “there was no 
such thing as a church covenant.” No 
doubt that is so as a general rule, but our 
church at Poole furnishes a remarkable 
exception, for it possesses a series of 
covenants, drawn up in the years 1704, 
1741, and 1758, each one being on the 
occasion of the appointment of a new 
minister. But these covenants are not of 
a dogmatic character, and embody no 
doctrine to which we could not assent. 

Oct. 12. Epear Sorty ANTHONY. 


{Mr. Anthony enclosed, at the same 
time, a sermon of his, in which the three 
covenants are quoted in full. The earliest 
was drawn up in 1704 on the occasion of 
the ordination of the Rev. William Madg- 
wick as pastor, and the erection of the 
first chapel on the site of the present 
building at Poole, and is as follows :— 


Seeing it bath pleased God to call us by 
his grace into fellowship with himself and 
with his son Jesus Christ, through his 
Spirit: We do promise our hearty accept- 
ance of the Lord for our God. And in faith 
of his receiving us for his people, do give up 
ourselves to him by solemn covenant, to ob- 
serve all his commands revealed in his word, 
and to walk in all the holy ordinances of his 
worship all ourdays. And being persuaded 
by the light and power of his spirit in his 
word, that the disciples of Christ ought to 


EXHIBI- 


join themselves together in the way and 
order of Church fellowship ; we do give up 
ourselves, first to Jesus Christ as our King 
and Head ; and to one another also according, 
to his appointment; engaging through his 
assistance to observe all those things which 
he hath commanded to the church of the 
New Testament to the uttermost of our 
light and knowledge therein, and accord- 
ing as God shall give us opportunity so to 
do.—That we will submit one to another in 
the Lord, and to the exercise of that dis- 
cipline amongst us which is required by the 
rule of the Gospel. That we will walk in 
that holy subjection to our Pastor (and 
other church officers when God shall favour 
us with them) which Christ commands us. 
That we will communicate of the gifts and 
graces which God bestoweth on us, to the 
edification of the body; and in love without 
dissimulation promote the good of this 
whole church ; that God may be glorified in 
us, the kingdom of Christ advanced, and our 
souls saved in the day of Christ, 


The covenant of 1741 is more than three 
times as long as the above, while that of 
1753 simply adds some amplification of 
special points in the earlier covenant.— 
Ep. Iv@. ] 


BRADFORD BAZAAR. 


On Thursday, Friday, Saturday, and 
Monday, Oct. J9, 20, 21, and 24, a bazaar 
was held in the new schools adjoining 
Chapel-lane Chapel, and the proceedings 
were marked by much enthusiasm. On 
the first day the promoters were much 
depressed by the dense fog which hung 
over the city; but when the time of 
opening arrived the Channing Hall was 
well filled. The right keynote was struck 
by the singing of Dean Alford’s hymn, 
“ Forward be our watchword,” after which 
prayer was offered by the Rev. E. Ceredig 
Jones, M.A. 

The chair was occupied by Mr. C. H. 
Exxis, who has taken a most active and 
generous part in the erection of the new 
schools. In a bright speech he offered 
a cordial welcome to Mr. C. W. Jones, 
J.P., president of the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association, who had _ been 
announced to perform the opening cere- 
mony. Mr. Jones congratulated the 
congregation upon their possessing such 
fine premises for their various useful 
institutions, and expressed the pleasure 
it gave him to see so many of them 
actively engaged in good work connected 
with their church. He laid great stress on 
Sunday-school work as a most valuable 
training both for scholars and teachers for 
the duties of life. It should be the aim 
of teachers to give the scholars under 
their charge a sound moral education. 
Secular knowledge unless supplemented 
by moral training was a questionable 
boon. 

On the motion of the Rev. E. Cerrpre 
Jonrs, seconded by Mr. Byron Booru- 
ROYD, a hearty vote of thanks was accorded 
to Mr. Jones. A similar comphment-was 
paid to the Chairman on the motion of 
Miss Hupson, seconded by Mr. GaTrHornE 
HARGREAVES. 

On Friday a crowded assembly came to 
welcome the Right Hon. Lady O’Hagan. 
After the singing of the hymn “ Praise to 
Thee, Thou great Creator,” the Rey. 
Anprew Cuatmers, president of the 
Yorkshire Unitarian Union, offered prayer. 
The Rev. E. Currpia Jones, who pre- 
sided, in introducing Lady O’ Hagan, said 
that since she had joined the Unitarian 
body, she had been a tower of strength to 
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their churches. She had been in much 
demand for the opening of bazaars, and 
her wise words and kindly counsels had 
been most helpful to them. For her moral 
courage in joining their ranks as the result 
of patient and conscientious inquiry, they 
owed her a debt of gratitude. Lady O'Hagan, 
whose rising was the signal for much 
applause, gave a most touching address, in 
the course of which she dwelt upon the 
need of peace and goodwill among indi- 
vidual members of churches. It was vain 
to pray for peace between nations, unless 
those who professed to be followers of the 
Prince of Peace were prepared to live and 
work harmoniously together. War was 
but the collective expression of unworthy 
feelings which swayed the hearts of in- 
dividuals. 

Miss Couuins proposed a vote of thanks 
to Lady O’ Hagan, and presentéd her with 
a shower bouquet of chrysanthemums. 
The resolution was seconded by Mrs. 
Empsaut, and a similar vote of thanks to 
the Chairman was also passed. 

On Saturday, which was bright and 
sunny, a very large company assembled 
to meet Sir James Kitson, Bart., M.P. 
The proceedings began with the hymn 
‘“‘O worship the King,” after which prayer 

“was offered by the Rev. John Fox, of 
Hunslet. 

Mr. Byron Booruroyp, who presided, 
referred to the very satisfactory results of 
the first two days’ sale, which he regarded 
as a favourable commentary on the zeal 
of their people. In introducing Sir James, 
he said that they were under a special 
debt of gratitude to him for coming down 
to Yorkshire from his Parliamentary 
duties to open their bazaar on the third 
day. 

Sir James Krirson, in declaring the 
bazaar open, spoke of the marked influence 
exerted by religious institutions upon 
society during the last half century. 
Having been closely in contact with great 
masses of labour, he could bear testimony 
to the great change which had taken place 
in the condition of the people in their 
character and habits since the days when 
he first entered upon an industrial career. 
There had also been witnessed during 
that period a greater freedom of thought 
on theological and religious questions, and 
the bazaar deserved support because it had 
been promoted by those who refused to 
be bound by a creed. He rejoiced that 
he was associated with a communion in 
which, at any rate, he was free to believe 
and think what he regarded as the truth. 

Mr. J.G. Suarer, junior warden, moved 
a vote of thanks to Sir James for his 
kindly interest in their church. He re- 
ferred to the father of the baronet, who 
was the first Mayor of Leeds to break 
through the old custom of taking the 
members of the corporation to the parish 
church. The motion was seconded by 
Mr. C. H. Srmonps, and carried by accla- 
mation. 

The Rev,. Cuartes Harerove, M.A., 
moved a vote of thanks to the Chairman, 
and referred in appreciative terms to Mr. 
Boothroyd’s valuable servicés to Chapel- 
lane Chapel. He was glad to be able to 
say that the cause in Bradford was now 
more prosperous than it had ever been 
during the twenty-five years he had known 
it. Mr. Spencer seconded the motion, 
and it was carried. 

The sale was continued on Monday, the 
24th, and at the close of that day it was 


found that the proceeds amounted to a 
little over the £520, which the promoters 
had hoped to realise. 


OBITUARY. 


———<@~— 
MR. SYDNEY COURTAULD. 


Av the comparatively early age of fifty- 
nine, Mr. Sydney Courtauld died at his 
residence, Bocking Place, Braintree, on 
Oct. 20. For some months it was known 
that he was far from well, but he con- 
tinued to attend to his many duties, till 
within a fortnight of his death, and the 
end came very suddenly. 

Mr. Sydney Courtauld was a member 
of the firm of Messrs. 8. Courtauld and 
Co., manufacturers of crape, who employ 
several hundred workers at their factories 
at Braintree, Bocking, Halstead, and else- 
where. He was a Justice of the Peace for 
the county of Essex. In 1891 he became 
a member of the Braintree Urban District 
Council, and was elected Chairman forth- 
with—a position which he occupied until 
his death, and in which he gave general 
satisfaction by his business-like conduct 
of public affairs, and his never-failing 
courtesy to all with whom he came into 
contact. He was also the first representa- 
tive of Braintree on the Hssex County 
Council, but on the expiration of his first 
term of office he did not seek re-election. 

He took a great interest in all good ob- 
jects and work in and around Braintree. 
The Cottage Hospital, the Mechanic’s In- 
stitute, the Library, the Manor-street 
schools, and other institutions found in 
him a generous friend. Those who have 
visited his hospitable home, and seen his 
beautiful gardens and flowers will not 
soon forget the courtesy and kindness 
which he showed his guests. 

Mr. Courtauld had for a long time 
taken a great interest in the cultivation of 
orchids. He had nine orchid houses at 
Bocking Place, which contained some 
two thousand beautiful specimens. He 
rendered great service on the Orchid 
Committee of the Royal Horticultural 
Society, whose meetings he regularly 
attended ; and he had been very successful 
as an orchid exhibitor. In 1896 he was 
awarded the bronze medal of the Society, 
for the best collection of orchid plants in 
bloom, and had previously received severa! 
first-class certificates for his exhibits. 

Mr. Courtauld was by conviction a 
Unitarian ; he belonged, however, to what 
is usually called the older or more con- 
servative school, and he hardly appre- 
ciated some of the more recent develop- 
ments of thought in our religious com- 
munity. He was warmly interested in 
the establishment of the little Unitarian 
Chapel at Braintree, in succession to the 
High Garrett Chapel. He made a gift of 
the site on which the present iron building 
stands, and in other ways he supported 
the work of the Rey. R. H. Fuller. In 
politics he was a Liberal Unionist. On 
educational and on many social questions 
he held broad and generous views. He 
was always ready to take his share of 
public work, and he will be greatly missed 
in the district. His intelligence and 
worth were recognised by men of all 
ereeds and parties. 

Mr. Courtauld married Miss Sharpe, 
sister of Mr. William Arthur Sharpe, and 
he leaves his widow, four sons, and two 
daughters to mourn his loss, The silent 


sympathy of many of our readers will be — 


with the bereaved family in their great 
sorrow. The funeral took place at the 
family burial place at Gosfield Church-” 
yard. A large number of relatives and 
friends attended to pay their tribute of 
respect to Mr. Courtauld’s memory. The 


Rev. R. H. Fuller, M.A., conducted the — 


service at the grave. 


THE INWARD LIFE. 


From a letter on “ Worship and Minis- 
try” addressed by the recent London Yearly 
Meeting to congregations and members of the 
Society of Friends. - 


We would earnestly encourage the 
minister to “ give himself to his ministry,” 
to consecrate to it his best powers of mind 
and body as well as of soul. There is 
among usalarge and increasing number, 
whose inner conflict is with foes not only 
moral but intellectual, who need all the 
help that can be given by the wide vision 
and sympathetic insight of ministers who 
have thought deeply as well as felt deeply 
of the things of God. : 

We have room in our meetings for help- 
ful ministry of all kinds, for the offerings 
of the man or woman whose stores of 
spiritual wisdom have been won in the 
hard school of life, as wellas for the fruits 
of meditation and study that have been 
garnered by the more highly-trained mind. 
In all cases the minister will need a know- 
ledge of the revelation of God and know- 
ledge of men. Both require much patient 
and loving study; and for this, leisure 
should, where practicable, be found or 
made. Meetings should consider it a pri- 
vilege to do their part by providing, where 
possible, well-furnished libraries of helpful 
and stimulating books. Weare not, how- 
ever, speaking merely of literary study, 
but, in the widest sense, of the preparation 
of heart and mind, which keep the minis- 
ter in touch with God and humanity and 
enrich the gift he has received. Much 
added power may result from the cultiva- 
tion of close social and personal] fellowship 
with the members of the congregation. 
Their needs are part of the inspiration of 
the ministry. 

It is an improvement in spiritual quality 
and sympathetic insight that we long for 
in our ministry. We hardly realise the 
wide difference in efficiency, in spiritual 
service, between the novice and the expert, 
between the raw recruit and the trained 
veteran, between the ’prentice hand and 
the master workman. The minister will 
not think to find in the meeting-house 
alone the consecration of heart, the dis- 
cipline of character, the equipment of 
mind, the understanding of men, which 
should come to him through all the 
avenues of life. The meetings which are 
before him will be often on his mind, and 
he will give himself to a prayerful and 
reverent study of the Bible, seeking to 
learn therefrom the mind and will of God, 
as the Holy Spirit enlightens his under- 
standing and unfolds to him the meaning 
of the inspired message. As he devotes 
every faculty to the service of Christ, his 
reading of the thoughts of the great 
teachers of every age, his contact with the 
passing events and vitalising ideas of the 
day, will become to him vocal with 
spiritual instruction, which he can use in 
ministry to others. Thus will he gain in- 
sight to speak with faithfulness and 
acceptance to the condition of men’s 
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hearts, and with fuller understanding 
of the Divine purposes of redemption and 
grace involved in the central theme of all 
effective ministry, “Jesus Christ and Him 
crucified.” 

These thoughts, however, have a wider 
application. Preparation of heart and the 
active worship of dedicated lives are the 
duties of all. It is these that make up 
the spiritual atmosphere of a meeting. 

- We have all a ministry; for we are all 
“members one of another, bound to rise or 
to fall together; and stronger even than 
the solidarity of the human race is the 
solidarity of the gathered Church. We 


need to say, “I dare not be weak, for my 


weakness is a spreading infirmity. I must 
be strong, for my strength is a spreading 
force. I caunotsit in self-contained isola- 
tion, for my brethren need the energy of 
my love.” 


THE CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


—to— 
A TALE OF TUSCULUM. 


Tf it be possible, as much as lieth in you, 
live peaceably with all men.—Rom. xii. 18. 

You have all of you heard of the city 
of Rome—one of the most famous, though 
not one of the oldest cities in the world. 
Surrounding this city are walls, as indeed 
there have been from the time when it 
was founded, though not of course always 
the same, for as the city grew so also did 
the walls. Beyond the walls, there begins 
at once a vast stretch of open country. 
As you look at it, at first, it seems to be 
level, but it is really rolling or undulating, 
like the great prairies of America. This 
open country is called the Campagna. In 
the olden days, up to the time of Christ, 
and after, this great reach of land was 
cultivated and populated. It was filled 
with pleasant homes and busy happy 
people. There were vineyards and orchards 
and olive gardens, and flocks of sheep and 
herds of cattle. The air, too, was sweet 
and fresh and invigorating, so that it was 
a healthy place in which to live. It was, 
in fact, a sort of Earthly Paradise. Now, 
alas! all this is changed. The land for 
many a long year has gone out of cultiva- 
tion ; there are few inhabitants ; decaying 
vegetation covers the soil and at night, 
when the sun goes down, the air is heavy 
with fever and plague. 

Yet still there is a charm about the 
place, and the traveller finds a beauty in 
it all its own. Its great vast open 
stretches, its lonely roads once so crowded 
and busy, its solemn lines of broken 
arches, over which, long centuries ago, 
the clear fresh water from the hills flowed 
into the great city, and over some of 
which, not broken, it is flowing still, all 
give to it a beauty and attraction. Beyond 
the plains are the mountains. The Alban 
Mountains, some of them are called; and 
high up on the top of these mountains are 
to be seen to-day the remains of a city 
older than Rome. It is about this city 
that I have now to tell you. Its name 
was Tusculum. It is the city of which 
Macaulay speaks in his “ Lays of Ancient 
Rome” in the poem on the Battle of 
Regillus. Came the foe, he says— 

From the white streets of Tusculum, 
The proudest town of all. 


It must have been a pleasant place in 
the olden days, resting there on its sunlit 


mountain, with the health-giving breezes, 


from the sea beyond. At the highest 
point of the city stood the Castle, protect- 
ing the town below. And from this castle 
was the grandest of views of sea and moun- 
tain and lake, and far beneath, as I have 
said, of this rich Campagna, a billowy sea 
of gardens and orchards and vineyards. 
Lower down than the Castle was the Forum 
—the marlket-place where the people 
walked and talked, and bought and sold. 
And not far from that was the Theatre. 
You may see the well-preserved remains 
of it to-day. This theatre was open to 
the sky, and as you sit on its stone 
benches you can see far down across the 
plain the city of Rome. And many and 
many a time these people of Tusculum, 
sitting at some play, must have lifted up 
their eyes for a moment that they might 
gaze on the white marble of the temples 
and palaces and towers of Rome, as the 
glistened in the evening sunshine, far off 
in the plain beneath. 


So these two cities, and the people who 
lived in them, were neighbours, and for the 
most part they were friends. But suddenly 
the Romans, who were a proud and some- 
what overbearing people, took offence. 
They had been at war with another neigh- 
bouring people, called the Volscians ; and 
after the war, the Romans said, they had 
found among their prisoners, soldiers of 
Tusculum. It looked, therefore, as if the 
people of Tusculum had not been faithful 
to their friends in Rome. Whether this 
was so or not we cannot tell; but this at 
least was the professed ground of the 
quarrel. Thereupon the Romans deter- 
mined to fight and to lay siege to this town 
of Tusculum upon the hill. Camillus, one 
of the greatest of their generals, was 
intrusted with the task. And a brave, 
though a terrible sight it must have been 
to have seen Camillus and his soldiers 
march forth from the city gate—each man 
with his shield and his spear and his axe, 
and on his head that gleaming helmet at 
the sight of which the men of a thousand 
races had turned pale. 


Across the great broad Campagna the 
troops took their way, until at length the 
foot of the mountains was reached. Then, 
more slowly, they began to climb. Higher 
and higher they rose, through pleasant 
lanes bright with flowers, past rich 
orchards huang with fruit, by many a 
peaceful villa and many a happy cottage. 
Nearer and still nearer to Tusculum they 
came. But to their surprise no one 
seemed to notice them. The men went on 
with their work, and the women stayed 
quiet in their homes, 


But still this terrible host went on, higher 
and yet higher. At last the white walls 
of Tusculum appeared, and in a moment 
more, at the turn of the road, the city gate 
was seen. But now, still greater was their 
surprise for the gate was open. It was 
not only open, it was undefended; not a 
man was on guard, not a soldier was to be 
seen. Through the gate the soldiers en- 
tered, and down the long street they began 
to march. And greater yet was their 
surprise. The shops were open and those 
belonging to them all were at work—the 
coppersmith was hammering his vessel, 
exactly as in any city of Italy you may 
see him to-day ; the baker was baking his 
bread, and the mercer selling his wares. 
And the houses were open—and there 
were the women, cach one at her household 
task. The girls, too, were at the fountains 
drawivg water, and the children in the 


schools—the soldiers, as they passed, could 
hear them reciting their lessons. 

Was there ever such a sight, and what 
could it mean? Well, what it meant was 
this—that these good people of Tusculum 
were resolved notto fight with their friends 
and their neighbours from Rome. If there 
was to be any fighting the Romans must do 
it by themselves. And what was the result? 
Well, clearly, Camillus could not fight 
with a people who treated him like that. 
To try to do so was absurd. It would 
not be fighting atall. It would be only 
slaughter. _1t would be massacre. So 
Camillus sent for the ruler of the city, 
called the Dictator, that he might talk to 
him. And having talked to him he invited 
him to Rome. And there this Dictator of 
Tusculum met the Senate of Rome, and 
again they talked matters over. And, as 
the result, the people of Rome confirmed 
the ancient charters of the people of 
Tusculum, securing them their liberties. 
And later on they conferred upon them 
the highest honour in their power; they 
gave them the Roman franchise, thus 
making them citizens of Rome. All this 
occurred in the year 379 8. 

Three hundred years before that, or 
rather more, in the mountain city of 
Jerusalem, a great prophet and states- 
man, called Isaiah, had tried to teach his 
people in a time of danger, not dis- 
similar, the very lesson which these 
people of Tusculum had so well learned 
and practised. “In returning and rest,” 
he said, “shall ye be saved; in quietness 
and confidence shall be your strength.” 

There are many lessons which this 
story teaches, some of which you may be 
able, perhaps, to think of for yourselves, 
but there is one, especially, which I want 
you now to learn and always to remember. 
The lesson is this: it always take two to 
make a quarrel. So it is that when we 
are doing right, acting in all things 
honestly and squarely, as conscience bids 
us, we shall commonly find that the safest 
and wisest way of overcoming anger and 
wrath and the wrong with which others 
threaten us, is to meet them with patience 
and gentleness and dignity, remembering 
that in ‘quietness and confidence ” we 
shall certainly find “ strength.” 

So, once more, I give you the words of 
our text: “If it be possible, as much as 
lieth in you, live peaceably with all men.” 

Joun Byuzs. 


Workers Arp Socrery.—The Secre- 
tary begs to remind the members that 
their contributions and _ subscriptions 
should be sent to her before the end of 
November, She will be happy to give any 
information as to the object and scope of 
the Society. Address: Mrs. Goodwyn 
Barmby, Mount Pleasant, Sidmouth. 


—_—_—____——____.. 


Preparation for another life! The 
idea is grand, none grander, if you have a 
high and large meaning for this prepara- 
tion, if every beneficent activity, if every 
noble joy, if every exalted sentiment, is 
your preparation for eternity. The end 
of a thousand lives is just this, to live, 
under God, our highest life, to develop all 
our capacities for knowledge, happiness, 
goodness. Preparation for another world, 
in this sense, cannot be separated from 
progress or from happiness in this. It is 
identical with our highest enjoyment of 
life, with our noblest efforts to advance.— 
William Smith, 
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LONDON, NOVEMBER 4, 1899. 


OF THE HOUSEHOLD OF GOD. 


Wepnespay last was All Saints’ Day, 
a festival which for more than a 
thousand years has been kept in the 
Christian Church. . It has this great 
advantage, that whatever we may think 
of certain names included in any special 
calendar of saints, this one commemo- 
ration gathers up all that is good and 
true, and leaves it for each thankful 
heart mindful of the day to count over 
his own roll of saints—those in whom 
he has seen the divinest vision of the 
heavenly life, who have been to him the 
best helpers and enlighteners, the 
loftiest, purest and noblest, the most 
inspiring as leaders, teachers and 
friends. 

It is good to have such a festival, to 
call back our wandering and forgetful 
thoughts, and help us to realise with 
new vividness and gratitude, not only 
what we owe to those noblest of our 
race, but what they rightly demand of 
us, as belonging to their fellowship. 
Life is immeasurably richer for those 
who realise that they have such a place 
in the household of Gop. ‘The convic- 
tion comes to us in the growing sense 
of spiritual reality in life, with the 
wakening of earnest purpose, the sense 
of obligation, the ideal of unselfish 
service in the Kingdom of Gov. In 
duty, in self-surrender, in allegiance to 
the highest good, we most surely know 
that we have with us the strength of 
the Kternal, and underneath are the 
Everlasting Arms. Then from the 
centre of our rest in Gop we receive all 
our blessings, the glory of His beauti- 
ful world, the fulness of life, the 
treasures of home and the mystery of 
love, the strength of friendship and all 
the wider interests of our humanity, 
poured upon us from that infinite 


Source of all good. The Divine pur- 
pose of our life is clear, that we should 
srow up to be more perfectly servants 
of righteousness, and children of the 
Eternal Father. 

And so comes in the thought that 
must complete the circle of our being. 
It is but a broken fragment, if in a few 
years it is all at an end, if we are sud- 
denly cut off and cease to be. But can 


our worship and our aspiration, our | 


strenuous service of the Hternal and 
our love, which at heart we know to be 
stronger than death, have such an end ? 
The spirit within us bears witness of a 
better truth. There is a continuing 
purpose of good in our life. We are in 
the hands of Gop, working for His 
Kingdom here, entering into the know- 
ledge of the unseen things which are 
eternal, because Gop cares, and intends 
the good of His children. And _ their 
good is found not in a succession of 
broken fragments of life here on earth, 
in which each succeeding generation 
can be nothing to the dead past, but 
in the progressive life of each living 
soul. 

He cares for His children, and they 
remain themselves, with Him, as they 
pass into the Unseen, not destroyed in 
death, nor changed by a sinister fate 
into some other person, but inheriting 
a continuing, unfolding life, in which 
aspiration leads to fuller knowledge, 
more perfect love, in communion with 
the Kternal Father and in the doing 
of His will. Thisis the prophecy of 
the spirit that is in us, the spirit that 
we are. ‘This is our undying hope. 
This is the conviction of our living 
faith. Gop is not mocked in His 
whole creation, and He does not mock 
His children with the hunger of their 
spirit and their reaching up to His 
eternal good. 

There is Divine progress in the 
world, in the successive generations of 
our humanity here on earth, and in 
that greater household of Gop, into 
which are gathered all living souls: 
That is the meaning of the Communion 
of Saints, of which we are reminded 
with special force on All Saints’ Day. 
Into the future, which is with Gop, both 
the good and the evil go upon their way. 
But they go upon a way of progress, 
directed by that merey which endures 
for ever—the evil to be cleansed of 
their iniquity, even if by cleansing fires, 
by the sternest discipline in the terrors 
of unerring retribution, yet to be 
cleansed, to be made fit for their 
appointed place in the household of 
Gop; and the good to grow in grace, 
with a new power of service and a 
richer measure of love. Thus we 
rightly think of the departed, not as 
dead, but living unto Him. And in 
them Gop has given us not a memory 
alone, however quickening and helpful 
that might be, but a better knowledge, 
that these all who have been so much 
to us in the nobleness of their life, the 
beauty of their holiness, the tenderness 
of their love for us—the saints of the 
ereater world, and those who in the 


nearest sense are our own—have still 
their place in the same household of 
Gop. Still they are our leaders and our 
friends, though separated from the 
present scene of our own life. They 
shall not return to us, but we shall 
go to them. There is the secret 
of our joy, which must at last over- 
come all sorrow and the fear of death. 
For when we go to them, it is not to 
death, not to the shadows of the past. 
and a cold oblivion, but tothe richer, 
fuller life into which, by the mercy of 
Gop, they have entered. 

Life is immeasurably richer in this 
faith. Our earthly years do not end 
in ultimate despair and the agony of 
disappointed faith and love. And thus 
life in these passing days has a deeper 
meaning, and we can give ourselves 
without fear to aspire and to love, to 
lay hold on righteousness and truth, 
to fill our hearts with the glory of the 
heavenly light, to drink at the foun- 
tains of the living waters, because this 
is our destiny, we are children of the 
living Gop. And here already, having 
our lowly place in the household of 
Gop, we share in that fellowship of the 
saints who have passed from our sight, 
and yet in the paths of our daily duty 
compass us about, if we will but think 
of it, as a glorious cloud of witnesses. 
These set before us the goal of our 
endeavour, not in any reward at the 
end of life, but in the glory of their man- 
hood. As they have striven and con- 
quered, so we must be true in our day, 
labour faithfully and patiently in our 
appointed place, and get the victory 
over all the evil that assails us or is in 
us. 

Gop has given us this eloud of wit- 
nesses, this hidden companionship of 
faithful men. He has given us the 
prophets and the martyrs. He has 
given us Jusus Curisr, and the great 
company of his disciples in every gene- 
ration—the enlightenment of his ex- 
ample and the inspiration of his leader- 
ship. He also is our brother in the 
household of Gop, and surely it must 
give a new and deeper meaning to our 
discipleship when we remember that he 
is not dead, but that on some other 
shore, still circled by the infinite ocean 
of Gop, we may yet see his face, and 
hear his living word. 

What the future shall be, it is not 
given us here to know. It is enough 
for us to know Gop, to have our rest 
in Him, there as here, and in the fellow- 
ship of living souls, souls that have 
grown, but are the same, who have 
been blessed by a continuing and 
progressive life in- the household of 
Gop. 

There is a wonderful gladness and 
quickening in this thought. How 
many lonely ones, with few congenial 
friends close at hand, or perhaps none 
at all, have felt the gracious touch of 
Jesus, and have learnt with him to 
trust in the Father’s love: Then how 
infinite their gain in having such a 
friend, in finding that Gop has granted 
to them this most pure and inspiring 
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human companionship. And so of 
others, the great teachers, the singers, 
the seers of beautiful visions, the soul- 
stirring patriots—these may be to us 
not names alonein the past, but friends 
to whom we may continue to be grate- 
ful, as to living benefactors, of whom 
we may think with all their goodness 
yet more glorified in the heavenly light. 
And with profoundest truth this may 
be said of those who are our own, in 
the nearer sense, of the one family on 
earth and in heaven, not really sepa- 
rated in the love which is never lost or 
wasted in the household of Gop. Often 
when they are taken from our sight 
we understand them best, and love 
them with a deeper, more abiding 
love ; and their goodness, appearing to 
us in clearer light, searches our hearts, 
and bids us be rid of all that is false 
and evil, and be more worthy of their 
love. 

Of all the words of faith, springing 
from the supreme faith in the living 
Gop, none is greater than this, ‘I 
believe in the Communion of Saints,” 
and that in our Father’s household 
those who are very far from being 
saints are yet permitted to feel the 
touch of their goodness and be roused 
to a new faithfulness by the appeal of 
their pure love. It cannot be in vain 
that we remember them, and that we 
thank Gop our Father for His un- 
speakable gift in that He has called ug 
to be fellow-citizens with the saints, 
and of the household of Gop. 


MY DEAD. 


( cannor think of them as dead 
Who walk with me no more ; 

Along the path of life T tread 
They have but gone before. 


The Father’s house is mansioned fair 
Beyond my vision dim ; 

All souls are His, and here or there 
Are living unto Him. 


And still their silent ministry 
Within my heart hath place, 

As when on earth they walked with me 
And met me face to face. 


Their lives are made forever mine ; 
What they to me have been 

Hath left henceforth its seal and sign 
Engraven deep within. 


Mine are they by an ownership 
Nor time nor death can free ; 
For God bath given to Love to keep 
Its own eternally. : 
F. L. Hosmer. 


ALL SAINTS. 


One feast, of holy days the crest, 
I, though no churchman, love to keep, 
All Saints,—the unknown good that rest 
In God’s still memory folded deep. 
The bravely dumb that did their deed, 
- And scorned to blot it with a name, ~ 
Men of the plain heroic breed, 
That loved Heaven’s silence more than 
fame. 


Such lived not in the past alone, 
But thread to-day the unheeding street, 
And stairs to Sin and Famine known 
Sing with the welcome of their feet ; 


The den they enter grows a shrine, 
The grimy sash an oriel burns, 
Their cup of water warms like wine, 
Their speech is filled from heavenly 
urns. 


About their brows to me appears 

An aureole traced in tenderest light, 
The rainbow-gleam of smiles through 

tears 

In dying eyes, by them made bright, 
Of souls that shivered on the edge 

Of that chill ford repassed no more, 
And in their mercy felt the pledge 

And sweetness of the farther shore. 

J. R. Lowzut. 


IN WAR TIME. 


A MINISTER writes to us: “I do not 
know whether it will be regarded as an 
unprecedented piece of presumption to 
suggest to my brethren the use, during 
this time of war, of a common form of 
prayer, such as the bishops have pre- 
scribed in their respective dioceses. But 
under the shelter of anonymity, lest 
otherwise I should seem to be assuming 
authority to advise those who are at least 
as wise and good as myself, [ will offer 
to their consideration this form which I 
shall use myself until the termination of 
the war. I should like to think that 
others were joining with me and my 
people in the same words.” 


The Prayer. 


O Thou Who art the One God and 
Father of all the children of men, Who 
hatest nothing Thou hast made but dost 
hear the ery of all that call upon Thee in 
trouble, humbly we commend to Thy 
Divine compassion our kinsmen and our 
fellow-countrymen now engaged in war 
one with another, that it may please 
Thee to speed the cause of true freedom 
and righteousness, to assuage thé angry 
passions of sinful men, to bring to an end 
all tyranny, oppression, falsehood, and 
malice; finally, to establish the reign 
of peace and goodwill on earth, and 
relieve the miseries brought upon us by 
this unhappy strife. Specially we pray 
for the wounded and the dying, for those 
made widows and fatherless, and for all 
who are suffering anxiety on account of 
kinsfolk and friends, or are mourning their 
dead, that it may please Thee to shed 
the peace which passeth understanding 
upon troubled and doubting _ hearts. 
Moreover for us all who sit at home in 
peace we pray that Thou wouldst make us 
worthy ministers of Thy healing Provi- 
dence, that we may be bearers of con- 
solation to the afflicted and of help to 
those in need; and may we at last all 
attain together to that Eternal Life 
where is peace for evermore. Amen. 


Rettiaton is not served by exasperating, 
but by composing the minds of men.— 
Benjamin Whichcote. 


A proup man hath no God: for he hath 
put God down, and set himself up.» An 
unpeaceable man hath no neighbour, for 
he hath driven them all away. A dis- 
trustful man hath no friend, for he hath 
disobliged all: who would be friendly to 
him, who hath no good opinion of 
another? <A discontentel man hath not 
himself; he hath lost himself, because 
things are not as h2 would.—Benjamin 


A Whichcote. 


CITIZEN SUNDAY. 


THE REY. S, A. BROOKE AT MANSFORD=- 
STREET, 


Ow Sunday evening last the Rev. Stop- 
ford Brooke preached to a very large 
congregation at Mansford-street, Bethnal 
Green. The Rev. W. G. Cadman took the 
devotional service. It being Citizen Sun- 
day, Mr. Brooke chose for his subject 
the two kingdoms—the kingdom of 
earth or the material kingdom, and the 
kingdom of heaven or the spiritual king- 
dom. These had frequently been set one 
against the other. Some spoke as though 
heaven were all and earth nothing, and 
others as though earth were all and 
heaven nothing. The idea that each was 
exclusive of the other was most injurious. 
The two kingdoms ought to be har- 
monised: the one should not exclude the 
other ; but the two ought to exist side by 
side. 

The kingdom of heaven of which Christ 
spoke was a kingdom of the soul, life 
ruled by justice, love one to another and 
contempt of selfish aims. To this king- 
dom of heaven all should belong, and in it 
all should dwell. Heaven was a state of 
the soul, and the kingdom of the earth 
should be harmonised with it. If persons 
did not have sufficient of the goods of the 
earth for their daily needs, how could they 
live happily and morally? They would 
find it extraordinarily difficult to become 
members of the kingdom of heaven. 
Starving men were not as a rule likely to 
be specially honest; homeless men, or 
those crowded into a filthy dwelling, were 
not likely to be eager after righteousness. 
Men should have enough to live justly, 
wisely, and happily, but the love of 
material things alone, with no love of 
righteousness and justice, and uo faith in 
the powers of the world to come, and no 
sense of a citizen’s duties would only send 
them into a hell of selfish luxury and ma- 
terialism. Everyone, urged the preacher, 
should have enough for the necessary 
wants of the body, to secure health, and 
to do work with pleasure, to have rational 
enjoyment, and to train the intelligence, 
and that every human being who did a 
fair day’s work ought to have that 
sufficiency. At present about half the 
human race did not have their sufficiency, 
while sometimes ten men had the property 
of ten thousand. After enlarging on these 
points, every State, said he, was suffering 
from the disease of an overwhelming 
number of persons whose life was a fierce 
struggle to avoid death—who had not 
enough of the things of this world. The 
first duty of all good citizens was to see 
that each had a proper supply of food, 
air, shelter, water, &c. Some had far 
too much, too many houses, too many 
clothes, too much of the means of produc- 
tion. Between these two classes was a 
class thoughtful for others, who were 
living a simple and loving life, and were 
sorely troubled at the state of society. 
Everyone should have enough, but the 
moment a man longed for more than 
enough for his full development he began 
to be materialised. Too often labour 
and poverty when lifted to power had 
ruined their cause by seizing too much, 
by crying, “ We owe no duties to man- 
kind.” Unless another spirit than this 
animated the labour movement, it would 
add another failure to the list. And 
here came in the kingdom of heaven—the 


| desire to do justly, to love one another, to 
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forgive wrong, to cultivate peace and 
contentment. 

All who lived and worked in the right 
spirit, by whatever name they were known 
even though they were supposed, and 
supposed themselves to be without God— 
were of the heavenly kingdom. For God 
did not disown His children, even though 
they did not know Him. 


NORTH MIDLAND PRESBYTERIAN 
AND UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 


THe annual meeting of this Associa- 
tion was held at the High Pavement 
Chapel, Nottingham, on Tuesday, Oct. 24. 

There was morning service, conducted 
by the Rev. A. N. Blatchford of Bristol, 
who preached from the text, 1 Cor. ili. 5, 
“ Ministers, through whom we believe.” 
He said that the central thought which he 
desired to convey to his hearers lay in the 
one word ‘“ minister.” The description 
given by Paul could leave them in no un- 
certainty as to the position and the func- 
tion of a minister of religion in those long- 
distant days. In an age when the pos- 
session of knowledge was confined to a 
very few, and, when the conveying of it 
from one man to another was simply by 
personal association, it was easy to trace 
the circle of peculiar reverence from the 
midst of which the Apostle or the teacher 
delivered his message to men of that time. 
Indeed, it was difficult to see how the 
Word of God could be preserved, or how 
their faith could be borne witness to save 
through this essentially personal agency. 
He would ask them to think for a 
moment of the awe and almost mys- 
terious respect with which the simple Naza- 
renes would gaze upon and listen to the 
man who could say ‘‘Am not Ian Apostle? 
Have I not seen the Lord?” And so he 
thought it needed no apology for him to 
state that-there was a fitness and a beauti- 
ful naturalness in that reverence for the 
ministers through whom they had believed. 
Time’s veil seemed to be a thickening one, 
the mists gathered, and the questions, 
“ What did the Master really say ? What 
is the actual kernel of the religion that 
He gave to us?” were being unceasingly 
asked by men as the ages rolled by. There 
began to be so many different voices in 
the world, and, as the Apostle had fore- 
told, there was not one without its signifi- 
cance, until at last mere physical force 
became the factor of the propagation of 
theological truth and impressed upon those 
who were the fewer in number by the 
imposition of fine, the deprivation of 
liberty, and even of life, the particular 
dogma it was desired to promulgate. 
The world swung on in its busy way, its 
ever-appealing claim, now for pleasure, 
now for business, until it became left to a 
special class of men to preserve the tradi- 
tions of a long-finished and now uncertain 
past, till the minister, the servant, the 
teacher, found himself superseded by the 
priest, who led’ captive the spirits of his 
brethren, and made the most of every 
opportunity for the extension of his subtle 
power. Civilised Europe was thus, 
according to the irrefutable testimony of 
history, plunged in Egyptian darkness. 
But when the hour was darkest the dawn 
was closest. 

With the Reformation came _ the 
dawning of a glorious light which was 
developing into the full effulgence of that 
perfect day for which they longed and 
waited. Thus had ,been established a 


fulness of liberty which was growing even 
now. The teachers required to-day were 
men who laboured arduously in the 
service of the living God, which was alone 
the true significance of the reproachless 
title of ‘minister.’ | Comparison with 
other eras of the history of religion 
showed that there had been times when 
the spirit of progress advanced at a slow 
pace, but not so now in an age when the 
wonderfully improved means of com- 
munication made possible so ready an 
interchange of thought between race and 
race, and between men of ove faith and 
another. Referring to their own special 
religious community, as one of their own 
brotherhood of ministry and nothing more, 
he spoke to them of these small house- 
holds of prayer scattered over the country 
side, perched here and there “ like lonely 
lights on lonely hills.” What was their 
first mental characteristic? Clearly it was 
independence of mindandof thought. They 
were not compelled to assemble together 
for the meditation of serious things. 
When these little companies of their 
faithful folk gathered themselves 
together, they came and brought with 
them their intellect and knowledge 
to the consideration of the most serious 
and most important which could appeal 
to the soul. He said this in all modesty 
and humility, but it was true, and they 
should bear witness to it. Did they for a 
moment think that this attitude left the 
minister unaffected and untouched? In 
the old times men looked to the minister 
as toa man through whom they believed. 
In this strongly pulsing world did not any 
congregation, be it large or small, virtually 
say to him: Interpret for us our thoughts, 
answer our questions. You are men, 
they said, of like passions with us, no 
more, no less. And as to the trials and 
temptations we have to face, have you no 
word of courage and cheer for us? Passing 
on to the arduous duties and aims of a 
minister, the speaker continued: The 
demands were high, and he voiced his 
brother ministers’ thoughts when he said, 
“Thank God they are high.” For the 
greatness of the man’s task was the inspi- 
ration of the man to achieve it. Those 
men of whom they were proud had risen 
to the height of realising their duty. They 
had, like proud soldiers, unquestionably 
followed her imperial call. It became 
them not to complain or abandon them- 
selves to despair for one moment. They 
had the way of their duty plainly before 
them. Where in any church was more 
work left to the individual ministers than 
their own households of faith? In what 
ministry would they find a finer or truer 
or more dogged devotion to the task before 
them? But had the people the mind to 
work? Did they give themselves to the 
claims of their religious life? For only 
when pulpit and pew vied with one 
another in provoking -one another to 
work should the cause of love be ad- 
vanced to the success that was worthy of 
the name and principles they worked to 
serve. 
THE BUSINESS MEETING. 

In the afternoon the business meeting 
was held in the school-room. Mr. J. C. 
Warren, the president of the Association, 
occupied the chair, and there were also 
present: The Rev. H. Gow, B.A., secre- 
tary (Leicester), Mr. B Dowson (treasurer), 
the Revs. J. Birks, F.G.S8. (Derby), A. 
Bennett, M.A. (Chesterfield), A. N. Blatch- 
ford, B.A. (Bristol), J, Freeston (Not- 


tingham), E. R. Hodges (Newark), H. E. 
Haycock (Loughborough), W. Lindsay 
(Christ. Church), E. A. Maley (Ilkeston), 
H. S. Perris, M.A. (Mansfield), W. G. 
Price (Hinexley), J. Kertain Smith 
(Belper), W. Whitaker, B.A. (Leicester), 
Messrs. R. Enfield, F. Winser, J.P., J. 
Warren, H. A. Dowson, W. Goddard, G. 
Bryan Briggs, W. Ellis, 8. Gittins, W. 
Evans (Leicester), Ald. Birks, J. White, 
W. Godfrey (Mansfield), Smythem (Ilkes- 
ton), Ald. Saunders (Newark), W. F’. Price, 
C. H. Roberts (Hinckley), Misses Guilford 
(Nottingham), Gittins (Leicester), and 
many other ladies and gentlemen. 

The CHarrman said it was his very 
pleasant duty, as senior warden of High 
Pavement, to welcome them to Notting- 
ham, and it gave him even greater 
pleasure to be occupying the double office 
of representative of the chapel and presi- 
dent of the North Midland Presbyterian 
and Unitarian Association. It seemed 
peculiarly appropriate for the meetings of 
that organisation to be held in Nottingham. 
The earliest Presbyterian movement in 
that district was founded by their original 
ministers, Whitlock and Reynolds. As 
most of them were aware, one of the few 
Presbyterian classes in the country was in 
the Nottingham district. They owed very 
much to those old workers in the chapels, — 
the original founders of the classes 
in places like Mansfield and Leicester, 
by whose efforts they had _ been 
enabled to reach the present rate of 
spiritual and religious freedom which 
they enjoyed in their churches now. They 
ought to use their strongest endeavours 
in behalf of the cause in order that they 
might show their gratitude to their pre- 
decessors. Feeling this as he did, and 
impressed as he was by the conviction that 
no sacrifice or no work was too great for 
their common cause, it had afforded him 
the greatest possible pleasure to act as 
their president, and do what little lay in 
his power to strengthen the cause in that 
district. He must not encroach upon the 
report which would shortly be read, but 
he might be permitted to say that they 
had had a very successful year among 
their churches. Some of the churches, 
which at one time were not prominently 
successful, such as Ilkeston and Christ 
Church, had taken, under their present 
ministers, a new lease of life. Their 
friends at Newark, who had had to contend 
a good deal against certain influences in 
that old town, had made progress quite 
recently, and were, he believed, looking 
hopefully and joyfully to the future. 
They were hoping to re-open very shortly 
in Boston an oldand historic chapel. This 
was the chapel in which their old minister, 
the Rev. P. W. Clayden, made his first 
entry, he balieved, into the ministry. They 
were starting a campaign in Burton, 
where their work appeared likely to be 
attended with great success. He felt that 
if they only took heart of grace and 
carried their work outside, they would be 
able to extend their operations materially. 
If they were true to their principles and 
to their mission he believed that a great 
future lay before them. He was not 
satisfied with merely allowing their 
influence to permeate other churches, but 
advocated active wo1k with the object of 
furthering their cause. 

Mr. 3B. Dowson read the financial 
statement, from which it appeared that 
£31 -11ls. 5d. was in the hands of the 
treasurer at the end of the last financial 
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year. The subscription amounted to 
£121 28. 3a, which showed a slight 
falling off, but only to the extent of 
#2or £3. The collections reached the sum 
of £48 14s. 10d., this being a slight in- 
crease which practically nullified the 
decrease in the subscriptions, so that 
the income was about the same. The 
balance in the treasurer’s hands was 
£21 7s. 1id., and they had overspent their 
income this year by a little over £10. 

The Rev. H. Gow presented the reports 
which had been received. from the various 
churches affiliated to the Association, and 
subsequently introduced the report of the 
Committee. 


The report stated that in addition to 
carrying on the ordinary business of tbe 
Association, the Committee had given 
special attention to the resolution passed at 
the last annual meeting at Leicester, 
declaring that it was desirable to raise a 
centenary fund, with a view to a forward 
movement in the district. The Committee 
had decided that it would be wisest first to 
find the work and enter on it, before 
attempting to raise a fund. With this 
object, after considering several possible 
openings, they had entered on a new effort 
at Burton-on-Trent. Four Sunday afternoon 
services were held between Easter and Whit- 
suntide, with an average attendance of 
forty, the first service being conducted by 
the Rev. J. Birks. After the summer vaca- 
tion, services were resumed with encouraging 
results, and £20 had been granted by the 
Association for their continuance up to 
Christmas. A local committee had been 
formed, and met all local expenses. The 
chapel at Boston was to be re-opened, the 
services being provided for up to Christmas. 
Afterwards the Committee would have to 
consider the continuance of the work. A 
cordial welcome was offered to the Rev. W. 
Lindsay at Christ Church, Nottingham, and 
new signs of life there and at Ilkeston and 
Newark were noted. The congregation of 
the Free Christian Church, Leicester, were 
engaged in removal to the west side of the 
town, and had themselves raised a con- 
siderable sum towards the £3,500 required. 

The removal of the Rev. W. E. Addis to 
Oxford was referred to with great regret, 
and an acknowledgment of the deep debt of 
gratitude the Association owed to his 
gracious kindness and his deep spiritual 
influence. Reference was also made to 

the meeting of the National Con- 
ference at Leicester next year, with the 
hope that it might prove an occasion for the 
strengthening of the life of the churches 
throughout the district. 


Mr. Ricnarp EnrFrrexp, in moving the 
% option of the report, said there appeared 
o him to be a general feeling of earnest- 
ness and a desire to do everythiyg possible 
for all their congregations. Some of them 
had very great difficulties to contend 
against, even more than was mentioned in 
the report, but there seemed to be the 
right spirit at work. Referring to the 

Adeparture of the Rev. W. HE. Addis from 
High Pavement Chapel, Mr. Enfield paid 
a high tribute to the ability and kindliness 
of their late minister, and said that he 
hoped the time would soon come when the 
chapel would be restored to the benefit of 
a resident minister. 

The Rev. A. Bennerr (Chesterfield) 
seconded, and the report was adopted. 

On the proposition of Mr. J. H. Wire, 
the following officers were elected : —Presi- 
dent, Mr. F. Winser, J.P.; treasurer, Mr. 
B. Dowson; auditor, Dr. J. F. Blurton ; 
hon. secretary, the Rev. H. Gow, B.A. 

Votes of thanks were awarded to the 
Rey. A. N. Blatchford and the Rev. W. 
Lindsay for their services during the day, 


and to Mr. J. C. Warren for his work in 
the presidential chair during the past 
three years. 

At the evening meeting Mr. F. Winser, 
J P., the new president of the Association, 
occupied the chair, and took the oppor- 
tunity of thanking those who had placed 
him in that position for the ensuing year. 

Miss Eprrm Girrins read a paper on 
“The Decay of Dogmas,” which we hope 
shortly to publish in full. 

Discussion followed, and the meeting 
closed with the usual votes of thanks. 


HOLYWOOD JUBILEE. 

Tue congregation of the first Presby- 
terian (Non-subscribing) Church, Holy- 
wood, co. Down, celebrated on Sunday and 
Monday, Oct. 22 and 23, the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the dedication of the building 
in which they now worship. — . 

The Rey. S. A. SrernrHayu, of Man- 
chester, was the preacher on Sunday. 
His two able and indeed noving discourses 
were listened to with great attention by 
large congregations ; and as the choir pro- 
vided special music, and the church was 
most tastefully decorated, the services 
were both beautiful and impressive. 

On Monday evening a soirée was held 
in the school-room. After an interval of 
social intercourse, Mr. A. M. Munster 
took the chair. There were present the 
Revs. Douglas Walmsley, and H. I. Fripp, 
of Belfast; T. Dunkerley, of Comber; J. 
A. Kelly, of Dunmurry ; R. Lyttle, of 
Moneyrea; W. E. Mellone, of Warren- 
point; S. A. Steinthal, of Manchester ; and 
Dr. S. H. Mellone, minister of the 
church. There were also a number of 
friends from Belfast and Comber, beside 
most of the members of the congregation, 
and the Presbyterian and Methodist 
ministers of Holywood accepted invitations. 
The Chairman said that his first duty was 
to offer on behalf of the congregation a 
cordial welcome to the ministers and 
other friends who were present, and 
especially to welcome Mr. Steinthal, and 
thank him on their behalf for the beautiful 
services which he had conducted in their 
church the previous day. He then pro- 
ceeded to refer to the past history of the 
congregation, and especially to the long 
and never-to-be-forgotten ministry of 
the Rey. C. J. McAlester, commenting on 
the remarkable fact that, as regards the 
ministers who formerly had charge of the 
congregation, Mr. Beattie and Mr. 
McAlester had each a ministry of fifty- 
seven years. Mr. McAlester’s jubilee as 
minister of the church was held in 
August, 1884, when an enthusiastic meet- 
ing took place in the Town Hall, attended 
by ministers of all denominations and all 
the leading inhabitants, and a striking 
tribute was paid to his exemplary life and 
to the work he had accomplished during 
fifty years of zealous ministerial labour. 
“ Among the ministers who have preached 
in this church as visitors are many whose 
names stand high in the records of the 
Unitarian Church. But for Dr. Mont- 
gomery we might not now be in posses- 
sion of our churches. It was mainly due 
to his exertions in bringing our diffieul- 
ties before Parliament, when an attempt 
was made to oust us from possession of 
our churches and properties, that the 
Dissenters’ Chapels Act was passed, which 
left us in full possession of our rights. 
Trish Unitarians should never forget this 
great achievement. We have also often 


heard in this church the voice of the Rev. 
John Scott Porter, of the Rey. William 
Bruce, and of the Rev. Classon Porter.’ 
Mr. Munster then read parts of a_his- 
torical sketch written by Mr. McAlester. 
The congregation traced its origin to the 
Rev. Robert Cunningham, who was the 
first Presbyterian minister who settled in 
the county of Down; he ministered for 
some years in the parish of Holywood, 
but was at length compelled by the pre- 
latical party to abandon his charge: he 
died in Seotland in 1687. In 1726 the 
majority of the congregation, with their 
minister, the Rev. Michael Bruce, aban- 
doned subscription to the Westminster 
Confession. After Mr. Bruce came the 
Revs. M. Beattie, J.C. Wightman, 8. H. 
Sloan, J. A. Johnston, C. J. McAlester, 
and Clement Pike. Last year Dr. S. H. 
Mellone became the minister, 

Mr. Richarp Parrerson, J.P., read an 
extract from the Belfast Northern Whig, of 
Sept. 27, 1849, giving an account of the 
dedication of the church and the services 
conducted by Dr. Montgomery on that 
oceasion. Part of the report ran as 
follows :— 

The Rey. Dr. Montgomery delivered an 
eloquent and interesting discourse from 
Jude i. 3. In the course of his sermon he 
animadyerted in a striking manner on the 
tendencies to infidelity which have latterly 
appeared in Great Britain and.on the Con- 
tinent; and gave a lucid statement of the 
essential principles and great precepts of 
Christianity as held by all the Churches, 
The discourse, admirable in many respects, 
was especially distinguished by the spirit 
of genuine charity by which it was per- 
vaded. While he did not shrink from 
maintaining his own views as a non-sub- 
scribing Presbyterian and a Unitarian 
Christian, he said nothing that could give 
reasonable offence to any of his large 
auditory, composed as it was of Roman 
Catholics and Protestants, Calvinists and 
Wesleyans. At the close of the sermon, he 
dedicated the church in an impressive 
manner to the worship of the one God the 
Father, the bonour and glory of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, the advocacy of truth and 
freedom, of holiness and charity. 


The Rev. S. A. StemyrHaL expressed his 
thanks for the kind hospitality shown to 
him in Holywood, of which he had plea- 
sant remembrances connected with earlier 
visits. It was a real joy to meet old 
friends again, and to be reminded of those 
who had gone to a higher and nobler life. 
It had been most interesting to hear the ~ 
story of their congregation told, and he 
could heartily congratulate them in their 
jubilee on having such a history to look 
back upon. It was a rare thing to be able 
to speak of the ministry of two men cover- 
ing a hundred and fourteen years; and it 
spoke well, not only of the ministers, but 
of the congregations as well. One of 
those men it had been his privilege to 
know, and honour. He had known Mr. 
McAlester for more than fifty years, and 
was not surprised to find his memory so 
revered and loved as it was among them 
still. . It. was very..encouraging to. see 
in an address which bad been presented 
to Mr, McAlester on accomplishing thirty 
years of service, that the members of the 
congregation had not been able to confine 
the presentation to themselves, but that 
his. self-denying Christian work made 
many outside wish to join in the expres- 
sion of respect and affection. It showed 
how amid the differences of opinion 
which necessarily must exist among men, 
there was an underlying ground of 
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spiritual unity, on which all who strove 
to love God and follow Jesus in spirit 
could meet and be ait one. More and more 
did he hope that spirit would prevail 
amoung men, until the Universal Church 
of God embraced them all in loving 
service. He expressed his pleasure in 
seeing more men of his own College 
(Manchester College) occupying pulpits 
in Jreland, and welcomed the fact that so 
many of the Home Missionary College 
students were settled there. He wished 
that more Irishmen would enter Man- 
chester College, to make the union of the 
congregations here and in England closer ; 
and he was glad to know that in various 
ways the Oxford College was becoming an 
influence for good on both sides of the 
channel. He congratulated Dr. Mellone 
on his position. The earnest and large 
congregations he had seen on Sunday, and 
the cordial gathering met there that 
evening, was richly promising of good ; 
and he hoped that when fifty years more 
had passed away, some of the young folks 
present that evening might have to tell as 
blessed a story as they had heard, and 
might congratulate their minister on being 
likely to add a third to the chronicles of 
long ministry in the Holywood Church. 

The Rev. W. EK. Mrtionz, the Rev. T. 
DunxkeErey, and the Rey. A. Giucurist 
(Presbyterian minister), also spoke 
pleasant words appropriate to the occa- 
sion; and during the evening an excellent 
programme of music was gone through 
by the choir of the church and some of 
the friends. 

A comprehensive vote of thanks was 
moved by Dr. Mruuoner, and carried by 
acclamation. 

The proceedings then terminated. 


PROVINCIAL LETTER. 


BELFAST. 


Our people at Holywood have just been 
celebrating the fiftieth anniversary of the 
building of their church, and they have 
had the pleasure and profit of the presence 
with them of an honoured guest, the Rev. 
S. A. Steinthal, of Manchester. As you 
come on deck, in the chilly freshness of 
the early morning, entering Belfast Lough 
and well in sight of land, the coast-line 
of {county Antrim) to the right runs up to 
some of the finest coast scenery in all the 
Kingdom. ‘To the left you have the lower- 
lying and well-wooded shores of Down. 
You pass Bangor, the Blackpool or Mar- 
gate of the Irish North; Helen’s Tower, 
“dominant o’er sea and land,” overtopping 
the green hills of Lord Dufferin’s park, 
peers at you from afar; and as you pre- 
pare to slow down, before you brave the 
river mist and the myriad hammerings of 
the ship-yards right and left, the quiet little 
town by the water side on the left is Holy- 
wood. 

Between here and Belfast there used to 
be four or five miles of country road ; but 
year by year the great city encroaches 
upon the fields and woods around it, and 
thatch and whitewash give place to red 
bricks and blue slates. You have watched 
an amceba crawling across the field of 
your microscope, making a stomach of 
itself whenever it meets with anything 
that will do to eat. So Belfast advances, 
and ere many years go by will have over- 
taken and overwhelmed and. incorporated 
this peaceful and unsuspecting Holywood. 


As yet, however, it is a welcome change 
from city life to walk the long wide street 
of gardened villas, cottages, churches, 
schools, and feel that there are oases still 
in the wilderness of the world’s noise. 
People come here, not to work, but to live. 
Work is in the city, here is home. 


Oace upon a time, however, Holywood 


must have thought better of itself than to 
serve as a residential suburb of Belfast, 
and doubtless looked down upon its up- 
start neighbour at the river mouth. Our 
Holywood congregation dates back to 
1615; our oldest Belfast church to 1642 
only. The first Presbyterian minister of 
Belfast came here as chaplain to the 
soldiers of the Harl of Argyle’s regiment, 
and very possibly had a pretty rough time 
of it. 
were Civilians and, as the times went, of 
more settled ways. 
In@urIRER cares to know more of the 
moral and social state of Down near three 
centuries ago, and of the difficulties and 
the work and the worth of Robert Cun- 
ningham, our first minister at Holywood, 
I should like to ask his attention to the 
admirable lecture on Cunningham written 
by the last minister of the Holywood 
church, the Rev. Clement Pike, and pub- 
lished by Mayne and Boyd, Belfast. 


Holywood seems to have had, like many 
others of our churches, three church build- 
ings, 


The Holywood people of the day 


If any reader of Tur 


There is the present church; there 
was the “old” church; and there was 
the “old chapel of all.” There was a 
gloom over the assembly that gathered in 
the schoolroom a few nights ago. Sick- 
ness—a sickness that was unto death— 
prevented the attendance of an honoured 
and loved member of the congregation 
who, from his long knowledge of the 
church and its history, might have spoken 
of the building that was taken down half 
a century ago. It seemed rather a pity 
that no one had a good word to give it, 
although there were those at the meeting 
who could recall the opening of the pre- 
sent church; but it was better to note the 
warm and loving interest taken in the 
welfare of the church to-day, which was 
on all hands manifested, than it would 
have been to find a people full of pious 
recollections and not much else. One of 
the pleasantest things in all the meeting 
was to see the young people there, full of 
life, full of interest in what was going on. 
Evidently there is a living church at 
Holywood; there are large opportunities 
of usefulness, and promise of a bright 
future. 

Outwardly, too, the church is better and 
brighter looking than too many others of 
our places of worship that were set up 
fifty or seventy years ago. The Natural 
History of Nonconformist Architecture 
would be an interesting study, had one 
time to go into it. But just as our people 
were coming to understand the merits of 
Gothic, and while such churches as those 
of Hope-street, Mill Hill, Gee Cross 
and Bury were educating us to a better 
thought of the beautiful and fitting in the 
builder’s art, there were those among our 
people, it would seem, who did not like 
the new notions, and preferred to keep to 
the old Greek or Italian style of thing. 
The Holywood Church is of this order ; 
but it has fared better in the architect’s 
hands than other churches I could name. 
Why did those old church builders of 
fifty toa hundred years ago try so hard 
to make our churches not sober merety 


but deadly dull, not impressive but 
oppressive, not reposeful but funereal ? 
So many of them look like large tombs— 
Doric or Ionic, done in stucco, and then 


painted, with a pillar this side and a pillar 


that, and a sarcophagus or an isosceles 
triangle or something of that nature on top. 
There are churches of ours which already, 
by the very brightness and cheeriness of 
their style and plan, give promise of the 
hopefulness and helpfulness of the ser- 
vices which are held within. And there 
are other churches that strike a chill 
through fyou even as you look at them, 
where any uplift of heart and will were 
hardly to be expected, and where one 
might wear one’s self out in desperate 
attempts to bear up amid the encircling 
gloom. And as for the inside of our 
churches: no one wants a lot of tasteless 
decoration ; there is an abuse, as well as a 
use, of paint; and if we must make mis- 
takes, itis always best to err upon the sober 
side. But surely we do well to remind 
ourselves that our churches are for living 
people to worship God in, and there is a 
limit to our right to turn them into 
mausoleums. I have been in churches 
where I could not help feeling that such 
limit had been greatly overpassed. It is 
right, and few will question it, to store in 
our churches the memorials of men who 
were leaders in the life of their time, and 
who worked well for truth and good. 
Such memorials are a help and not a 
hindrance to the generations that follow. 
But all the same, there is a very needful 
watch to be kept over the matter. “ We 
love the venerable house.” Yes! That 
is good. Sois the “dim religious light.” 
But if you make the light too dim, you 
may even seem to forget that we want it 
to see by, and “religious” and “venera- 
ble” will not quite express all we feel 
about it. There is a good deal to be said 
for Robert Collyer’s wish to make our 
church our “common home,” and “ warm 
and bright and good to all.” One of my 
strongest Holywood impressions was of 
homeliness and brightuess. 


And another impression that I gathered 
was of faithfulness to and trust in the 
principle of religious liberty. We call it 
“non-subscription” in the north of Ire- 
land, for our controversies largely turned 
upon the question whether we should be 
required to subscribe the Confession-of 
Faith of the Westminster Assembly of 
Divines; and our churches are “non- 
subscribing Presbyterian” because they 
withstood the demaud, and declared for 
the Sufficiency of Scripture and the old 
freedom of thought. So far back as 1726, 
our congregatioas here had to pay the 
penalty of the lberty they claimed. 
They were gathered into one Presbytery— 
all such as would not “subscribe ”’—and 
by vote of the Synod of Ulster declared 
to be “outside its ecclesiastical jurisdic- 
tion.” Holywood was, and still is, a 
member of this old “free” Presbytery 
of Antrim, along with the First Church 
Belfast, York-street, Larne, and other 
churches—we are ten altogether—in An- 
trim and Down. If there are those to 
whom “non-subscription” does not mean 
very much, and to whom it seems a poor 
negative sort of thing to. unite upon—call 
it “ Religious Freedom ’’—it’s the same 
thing—and you will find that ‘as a cause 


we are willing to work for it, and as a - 


principle we shall guard it safely. 


Dovauas WALMSLEY, 


November 4, 1899. 
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NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES. 


_——~+~e— 


[Notices and Reports for this Department should 
be as brief as possible, and be sent in by Thursday 


Morning.] 
—->— 


Bedfield and Framlingham.— Anniversary ser- 
vices and meetings were hel! at Bedfield and Fram- 
lingham on Oct. 29, 30, and 31. The occasion was 
one of especial interest to Framlingham, as the Oid 
Meeticrg House had been renovated and the organ 
improved and rebuilt. The Rev. G. Lansdown 
. preached onSunday morningon “The Valueof Music 
in Religious Worship,” in the evening the service was 
ecnducted by the Rev. H. J. Lawson, who had 
come over from Diss to show his sympathy with the 
. movement, Mr. Lansdown gave an address on “ The 
Truths of Unitarianism,” a good many strangers 
were present,'the congregation numbering fifty-four. 
At Bedfield the services were conducted afternoon 
and evening by the Rev. G. Lansdown, the Rev. H. 
J. Lawson, and the Rev. A. Amey. The little 
chapel was well filled, and the children sang very 
heartily. On Monday a tea was held at Framling- 
ham, followed by a meeting. which was presided 
over by Mr. Youngman. Letters regretting abseace 
were read from the Rev. W. Jellie and Mr. Epps, 
and a special message was sent from Miss Tagart to 
the same effect. Addresses were given by Mr. 
Lansdown, Mr. Fenner, of Ipswich, Mr. Dowsing, 
and the Chairman, who all congratulated the mem- 
bers on the improved appearance of the chapel. 
The evening was enlivened with songs and music, 
and a drilling display by thechildren. At thecon- 
clusion of the meeting a resolution was passed 
regretting the loss to East Anglia of Mr. Jellie, but 
wishing him every success in the new work he is 
about to undertake in. New Zealand. On Tuesday 
evening a tea-meeting was held at Bedfield, when 
Lady Wilson took the chair. An interesting 
account of the growth of the work was given by 
the Rev. A. Amey. There wasy arge attendance, 
and the general feeling was one of confidence and 
hopefulness for the future. Two of the former 
membersiwho had removed to Felixstowe came over 
to be present at the anniversary, and brought their 
baby to be christened by their former pastcr. 

Boston.—The chapel in Spain-lane, which hes 
been closed for several years (services having been 
conducted for the last four years in the schoolroom, 
chiefly by one devoted lady), was re-opened on 
Sunday last, the service being conducted by the 
Rev. P. W. Clayden, who many years ago was 
minister of the chapel. The re-opening has beeen 
effected by the energy of the Central Postal 
Mission Committee, who are arranging to supply 
the pulpit until the end of the present year. There 
was a large congregation on Sunday ; at a special 
meeting in the afternoon, at which Miss Tagart 
was present, a committee of the congrezation was 
formed, and the outlook is reported as decidedly 
hopeful. 

Bradford —On Saturday evening the Young 
People’s Guild at Chapel-lane Chapel held their 
first meeting of the coming winter session. In the 
absence of the president, Mr. Byron Boothroyd 
took the chair. Inthe course of a few opening re- 
marks, he said that as a result of the bazaar of the 
previous week the school premises, including the 
Channing Hall], in which the meetiugs are held, 
were now free from debt and encumbrance of 
every kind. A very enjoyable evening was spent 
by all present, and the society started another year 
under mcst favourable conditions. 

Bristol—The Rev. A. N. Blatchford is holding 
Thursday evening services in the congregational 
lecture-hall at Lewin’s Mead, with a series of 
addresses on ‘‘ New Testament Times and Teach- 
ing.” 

Bury: Lancashire.—In response to the strong 
resolution passed by the Sunday-school teachers at 
their summer meeting at Oxford with regard to 
the necessity of bridging over the gulf existing 
in so many places between school and congregation, 
it was determined to try the experiment of a week- 
night service in the school premises, to which 
teachers and elder scholars were especially, but not 
exclusively, invited. The first of such meetings 
was held in the lecture-room on Wednesday evening, 
Oct. 25. In spite of wet weather, more than sixty 
persons, including many young people, were pre- 
sent, and hearty interest was shown in this new 
departure. The Rev. J. C. Odgers conducted the 
service. Such an informal devotional service in the 
midst of homely surroundings, with appropriate 
music and direct address, appeals to some minds 
more powerfully than the more formal and stately 
worship within a Gothic church. When the 
minister desceads from his pulpit and seeks the 
co-operation of the laity in the simple offices of 


prayer ard pra‘se, a new feeling of fellowship is } 


aroused; all are brought nearer together. The 
movement is one which answers to a felt need, and 
is destined to grow. 

Chorlton cum-Hardy.—Towards raising the 
sum of £600 stil required in order that the 
building schem2 may be carried into effect, a 
bazaar was held in the Masonic Hall, Chorlton, on 
Oct. 27 and 28. At the opening ceremony 
on the first day, the chair wis occupied by the Rev. 
J. Ruddle, and Mr. Alderman Harry Rawson in 
declaring the bazaar open said: “ To establish in the 
midst of this large and growing community a new 
centre of religious life and educational influence is, 
I believe, to confer upon it a priceless boon. This 
church will receive into its fraternal embrace all who 
may seek association with it. They will find here an 
open door. They will be subjected to no test. 
They will not be asked to subscribe to any creed. 
They will find that differences of intellectual view on 
doctrinal or speculative subjects will be perfectly 
compatible with the culture of the devout 
affections and the advantages and pleasures of social 
worship. But it will also be your desire to mani- 
fest your faith by your works. You will not seek a 
selfish appropriation of the privileges your member- 
ship may confer. By sharing our blessings with 
others we multiply them for ourselves. It is 
possible that your labours may not be immediately 
so fruitful in results as you reasonably anticipate 
and hope for. But if you remain united, if only 
harmonious counsels prevail, if you never allow 
your confidence to falter or your courage to fail, 
you will undoubtedly attain the goal of your 


-aspirations—a church with a vigorous spiritual 


vitality within, and the exercise of an enlightening, 
beneficent, and invaluable influence on your 
neighbours and friends. I heartily commend your 
present effort to sympathy and support. You have 
the indefeasible claim of those who, whilst seeking 
help from others, have also helped themselves. The 
sacrifices you have already made and those which 
may yet await you constitute a strong recommenda- 
tion to the pecuniary assistance of all who have 
favoured us with their presence. There is a time 
for all things—a time to rest and a time to 
work. This, my friends, is your time t» buy and to 
sell. I have entire faith in the liberality of the 
buyers and the diligence of the sellers at this 
bazaar, which I now declare to be open.” On the 
second day Miss Dendy declared the bazvar open, 
and the Rev. Dendy Agate occupied the chair. The 
proceeds of the two days amounted, we understand, 
to about £120, 

Devonport.—The Rey. Edward Sharp, in under- 
taking the ministry at Christ Church, has addressed 
a letter to the congregation, which contains the 
following passage:—“I am not unaware of the 
difficulties which we must encounter. We shall all 
need to exercise much patience and forbearance. 
But I feel sure that, as it will be my aim to be 
helpful to you, and to advance the cause of true 
religion to the best of my ability, so I may rely 
with confidence upon your encouragement, support, 
and co-operation. I cannot, I think, better convey 
to you my conception of the responsible position to 
which you have called me, than by concluding with 
these words taken from the Ordinal of the Church 
of England—‘ And now again we exhort you, in the 
name of our Lord Jesus Christ, that you have in 
remembrance into how high a dignity, and to how 
weighty an office and charge ye are called: that is 
to say, to be messengers, watchmen, and stewards 
of the Lord ; to teach and premonish, to feed and 
provide for the Lord’s family ; t> seek for Christ’s 
sheep that are dispersed abroad, and for his children 
who are in the midst of this naughty world, that 
they may be saved through Christ for ever.’”” Mr. 
Sharp announces a course of Sunday evening 
sermons on the Church as “The Army of God,” 
Me The Buildiag of God,” and “The Family of 
God,’ 

Horwich.—At the bazaar to be held next Wed- 
nesday, Thursday, and Saturday, there will be a 
Bolton stall, kindly provided by and under the 
management of the ladies of Bank-street Chapel. 
The opening ceremony will be at twelve o’clock on 
the first day, and at 3 PM. on the second and 
third days, ‘The congrezation is largely composed 
of Unitarians who haye gathered together from 
places wide asunder, from Manchester and Bury, 
and several towns in Cheshire ; from the Midlands, 
the Eastern counties, and from London. Great 
enthusiasm prevails, and there cannot be much 
doubt as to the result of the bazaar. 

Hull.—The Park-street Literary and Social 
Union commenced its winter session on Wednesday 
evening, Oct. 25, when the President and Mrs, 
Lummis were “at home” to members of the 
Society, and others. A large company assembled 
and spent a very happy evening, the capital pro- 
gramme provided being much appreciated by the 
guests. At the second meeting on Wednesday, 
Nov, 1, Councillor Hanger opened a discussion on 


“Sunday Observance,” and on the followirg 
evening Dr, Waters began a course of lectures on 
“ First Aid to the Injured,” under the auspices of 
the Union. The Rav. E, W. Lummis is now deliver- 
ing on Sunday evenings a course of lectures under 
the general title of ‘ Choose your Religion.” The 
first of the series, delivered last Sunday evening, 
had for its subject : ‘What is a Religion?” and 
attracted a considerable number of strangers to the 
church, 

Kingswood, nr. Birmingham.—Last Sunday, 
Oct. 29, being Hospital Sunday, special sermons 
were preached by the Rev. J. Hardinge Matthews. 
The collections were in aid of the Queen’s Hos- 
pital, Birmingham, and amounted to £5 15s. 14d. 

Leicester: Free Christian Church.—The 
anniversary services of this church were held oa 
Sunday, Oct. 22, conducted by the Rev. W. Cope- 
land Bowie, who preached to good congregations, 
morning and evening. Anthems “Send out thy 
light” (Gounod) and “ Lead, kindly Light (Stainer) 
were rendered by the choir; Miss Florence Pratt 
taking the soloin the latter. This being the occa- 
sion of the last anniversary services to be held in 
this building, in consequence of the “ forward” 
movement, in which the congregation is at present 
engaged in removing to one of the suburbs, which 
will take place at the end of the present year, a 
social gathering was held in the church on Monday 
evening, Oct. 23. Mr, W. Evans presided over the 
meeting, and was supported by the Revs. W. Cope- 
land Bowie, A. N. Blatchford, B A. (of Bristol), H. 
Gow, B.A., W. Whitaker, B.A., and Messrs. T. 
Fielding Johnson and F, T. Mott, and a large 
number of friends and members of the cause. Stir- 
ring addresses. were delivered bearing upon the 
new movement, and signalling a successful future 
for the church. During the {evening selec!ions of 
music were rendered by Mrs. and Miss Weston 
and the Misses Pratt. 

London: Blackfeiars Mission and Stamford- 
street Chapel, S.E.—The third “ Pleasant Satur- 
day Evening” of the present session, on Saturday 
last, took the form of a popular temperance meet- 
ing. A good audience assembled, and the pro- 
gramme was heartily appreciated. Music was 
provided by the Misses Bredall, Miss M. Ore, and 
Mr. A. A. Tayler, and the Band of Hope Choir sang 
three of their melodies. The address was given by 
Mr. Edward Welsh, of the National Temperance 
League, whose subject, ‘‘ Human Documents and 
the Tales they Tell,” proved a striking record of 
some of his experiences of the evils wrought by 
drink, gained during his tenure of office as Mis- 
sionary at the Southwark Police-court. The Rev. 
Frederic Allen, who presided, called attention to 
the various activities of the Church and Mission, 
all now in full winter working, and announced that 
at the next Saturday Temperance meeting, on 
Nov, 18, Mr. J, Martin Skinner will speak on “ How 
to live Long,” 

London: Deptford.—The old chapel, after 
undergoing thorough renovation, was re-opened on 
Sunday evening, the service being conducted by the 
Rev. V. D. Davis. Ona Tuesday evening a meeting 
was held to celebrate the event. After tea the 
chair was taken by Mr. G. W. Chitty, of Dover, who 
has acted as treasurer of the renovation fund, and 
there were also present the Revs. A. J. Marchant 
(minister of the chapel), W. Copeland Bowie, W. 
G. Tarrant, Harvey Smith, H. W. Perris, T E. M. 
Edwards, F, Alles, H. Rylett, and V. D. Davis. 
There was a good attendance of members of the 
congregation and other friends, A letter was read 
from Mr. J. G. King, secretary of the congregation, 
regretting his inability, on account of ill-health, to 
be present, saying that the meeting would mark not 
only the re-opening of the chapel, but the comple- 
tion of eight years’ service of their minister, and 
speaking warmly of the happy relations existing 
between minister and people. The Chairman, in 
his opening address, announced that over £250 had 
been received, and that about £30 more was needed 
to complete the work of renovation. He concluded 
by reading a most interesting letter of historical 
reminiscence from Miss Squier, of Dover, a daughter 
and grandaughter of former ministers of the chapel. 
The Rev. A. J. Marchant described what had been 
done in renewing the roof of the chapel, and build- 
ing anewroom at the back, in place of two old 
vestries, which had fallen into decay, and also in 
cleaning the interior of the chapel. The estimated 
cost of the work had been £240, but other expenses, 
including new gas fittings, and rent of hall while 
the work was going on, had brought the expenses 
to close on £280, and they still needed about £30. 
Many holy memories, he said, attached to that old 
chapel, and it had still a work to do among the 
poor people of the district. Although he did not 
succeed in filling the chapel, some new friends had 
been gathered in, and there were some old members 
faithfully devoted to it. He found work to do ako 
in the cause of education and temperance, and for 
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the social uplifting of that neighbourhood, The Rev. 
W. C. Bowie spoke of the great work that might be 
done by such chapels in the poorest quarters of the 
City, where they were face to face with the people 
and the battle of life was keenes3 ; such places of 
worship should be made parish churches in the 
truest sense of the term, in touch with the real life 
and thought of the people. They must not be con- 
tent to leave things as they are, with all the social 
evils of the time, but must make experiment after 
experiment, until they succeeded in finding remedies 
for them. The Rev. W. G. Tarrant followed with 
an earnest speech, after which a collection was 
made, which amounted tu £4 6s. lld. The Rev. 
Harvey Smith spoke as representative of the General 
Baptist Assembly, and was followed by the Revs. H. 
W. Perris, H. Rylett, and T. E. M. Edwards. <A 
vote of thanks to the Chairman brought the meet- 
ing to a close, ~ 


London: Essex Church.—The third series of 
educational lantern lectures arranged for the 
working classes is now being given in the school- 
rcom.. The Rev. R. G. Bloor has lectured on 
© Australia and Tasmania,” giving an illustrated 
acccunt of the exploration of the Continent. On 
Tuesday last Miss A. *J. Lawrence lectured on 
“The Yellowstone Park.” There was an audience 
of 120 persons, who intently followed the 
description of its natural wonders, and con- 
tinually applauded the artistic slides which 
had been specially brought over from Min- 
nesota. The Rev. Frank K. Freeston will lecture 
next Tuesday on “The Saints and Churches of 
Italy,” and on the Tuesday$following the Rev. E lgar 
Daplyn will lecture on “Old Norwich.” ®An illus- 
trated syllabus of the whole course may be had at 
the church. 

London: Little Portland Street.—A_ soirée 
was held in the Portland Schools on Wednesday, 
Oct. 25, arranged by the Congregational Society as 
a farewell to the Rev. H. and Mrs. Rawlings, on 
their resignation after nearly eight years and a half 
of conncction with the chapel. There was a good 
gathering of members of the congregation, and in 
the middle of the evening, after the business con- 
nected with the society was finished, Miss H. Busk, 
on behalt of the congregation, ina few wordsexpressed 
the great regret that was felt that Mr. and Mrs. 
Rawlings had determined to sever their connection 
with the chapel, while wishing them every success 
in any new work they might undertake, She also 
presented them with a silver mounted purse, con- 
taining £110,and accompanied by a let.er embodying 
these sentiments which had been engrossed and 
signed by about eighty-five contributors, and 
handsomely bound in dark red morocco by Mr. 
EK. J. Hains, a member of the congregation. In 
hisreply, Mr. Rawlings thanked the congregation,and 
at the same time announced that, though he had not 
given up his inteention cf writing a book, to gain 
time for wh‘ch he had resigned his pulpit, he felt he 
must say that he had received an invitation to York. 
He would carry with him many pleasant memories, 
and he hoped friendships amongst this congregation. 
The rest of the evening was spent in social inter- 
course with some songs and music provided by the 
choir aud members, On Sunday afternoon, Oct. 
29, one of the elder boys and one of the youngest 
girls‘of the Sunday-school preseated to Mr. Rawlings, 
as a parting gift from the scholars, two volumes of 
the Polychrome Bible ; and at the evening service 
that day, he preached his farewell sermon toa good 
congregation. Various ministers will conduct the 
services till the end of the year, amongst whom 
will be the Rev. J. Estlin Carpenter, Mr. Herbert 
Rix, the Rev. C. H. Wellbeloved, the Rev. P. H. 
Wicksteed, and the Rev. H. Gow. 


Manchester : Bradford.—The foundation-stone 
of the new church in Mill-street is to be Jaid on 
Saturday, Nov. 11, by Mr. John Dendy. Particulars 
as to the meeting will be found in our advertise- 
ment columns. 

Manchester: Oldham-road.—An interesting 
gathering was held in the school-room, Varley- 
street, on Saturday, Oct. 238, when Mr.-James 
Burgess (so long closely connected with this con- 
gregation) invited the scholars, teachers, and officers 
of the school to a tea-party and social evening, in 
celebration of his diamond jubilee, There was a 
large gathering, and after tea the chair was taken 
by Mr, Edwin Jones, one of the superintendents of 
the school. A very hearty vote cf thanks and of 
congratulations was accorded to Mr. Burgess, on 
the motion of the Chairman, and seconded by the 
Rev. W, Reynolds, B.A. Mr. Burgess, in replying, 
referred to his long connection with the church and 
school, and earnestly advised the scholars to keep 
up their attendance at these institutions both now 
and in after life. Mr. Rubert Fielding also spoke, 
Games, recitations, music, and the distribution of 
sweets and apples filled up an evening of evident 
enjoyment, A few dances were indulged in after 


the younger scholars had departed, and “ Auld Lang 
Syne” was sung at parting. 

Manchester Unitarian Sunday School Union. 
—The annual meeting and soirée were held on 
Saturday, Oct. 28; in the Memorial Hall. After 
tea the President, Mr. Woodhead, took the chair, 
aud in the course of his address, spoke of the 
Teachers’ meeting at Oxford last summer, It had 
generated a sense of comradeship and an enthu- 
siasm which sent all back to their work with in- 
creased resolve to do all they could. He hoped it 
was possible to make that Union of greater value 
and service to the teachers, by promoting greater 
friendship and cordiality amongst all connected with 
the schools, and make them feel they were parts of 
one great whole, and that they were engaged ina 
great aud noble cause. Next year the jubilee of 
the Uuion is to be celebrated. Mr. Woodhead 
hoped there would be a meeting for reminiscences, 
when the workers of to-day might be told how the 
workers of fifty years ago conducted their affairs, 
He hoped the Whit-Sunday Festival would be a 
very special one, and also that there would be a 
granl field day somewhere for all the scholars in 
the Union. The Rev. J. J. Wright also delivered 
an address, wh’ch is to be printed and circulated 
through the schools. He said that Sunday-school 
work was never more difficult, never m re needed, 
and, on the whole, never did more real good than 
to-day. It had become more difficult since the 
passing of the Education Act of 1870, because it 
has had to move up to higher ground and has grown 
more complex, Previously the Sunday-svhool had 
to work in the lower and middle storeys of a lad’s 
nature. Its main work now is to teach the art of 
life, the noblest of all the arts—the moct difficult 
to learn and the most difficult to teach; yet that or 
nothing is the raison d étre of Sunday-rchool work, 
That work, in other words, isreligious. It was never 
more needed. Think of the men and women ycu know 
who give way to foolishness or knavery, in whon 
there is a moral screw loose ; they have never learnt 
the most needful art of all—namely, the art cf life. 
Take it all in all, the Sunday-school was never doing 
more good, was never more alive to the necessity of 
training the young. The teacher’s lesson ought 
always to have some bearing upon life. Applied 
Religion is taught more to-day than ever before. Yet 


many have not yet risen to the recognition that that 


is the one object of their work. They too often 
forget that all books and lessons are only means and 
not ends in themselves ; the end is the art of l.fe, 
which involves the sense of God and His good laws, 
the joy of duty, the loveliness of goodness, the 
charin of Christlike life. It is to secure and keep 
up health and strength that we eat ; so with lessons, 
books, &c., fin the Sunday-school—they are only 
means to an end. He did not plead for less 
machinery in the school ; but they must wake to 
the fact that it is machinery and that only. It 
required a mind to develop a mind, and a heart to 
develop a heart. They should ask concerning every 
lesson— Does this, and how does it, bear upon life 
and character ? Otherwise, it may be good, but. it 
cau only be second best. During the evening part 
songs and vocal solos were rendered by members of 
the Moss Side Choir ; recitations were given hy 
Miss M. Hutton, and violin solos by Mr. O. L. 
Taylor. An enjoyable evening was brought to a 
close by the president pronouncing the benediction. 
Mr. Woodhead has been elected president for the 
third consecutive year; Mr. Mellor and Mr. F. 
Golland have been re-elected treasurer and secre- 
tary respectively. 


Mossley. —The chapel anniversary sermons were 
preached on Sunday last by the Rev. C. Peach. In 
the afternoon a cantata was given by the choir. 
The collections amounted to £32 103. Within the 
last menth another £32 has been collected for the 
purchase of a banner for the Sunday-school pro- 
cessions, &c. 

Newchurch..—A week-night service of a purely 
devotional character has recently been started on 
Wednesday evenings. The meeting takes place in 
the schoolroom, and lasts not more than an hour. 
An attendance of between forty and fifty has been 
already secured, It is very encouraging to find 
members of the church willing to assist ia con- 
ducting the service, and also to have the support of 
our esteemed organist, Mr. R Holt. There is no 
reason why the degree of sympathy and zeal 
already manifested should not be maintained, and 
even better success achieved, 


Nottage.—A successful tea-meeting was held at 
the General Baptist Chapel, on Tuesday last, 
the proceeds of which are to be devoted to the 
church fun?s. An entertainment was held in the 
school-room in the evening, when our own young 
friends, who were kindly assisted by a few others 
not connected with the chapel, gave a very 
interesting programme, and a most enjoyable even- 
ing was spent. 


Padiham.—The sudden death of Mrs. William 
Mursden, which we recorded last week, removes a 
devoted member of Nazireth Chapel. She was an 
earnest Unitarian, and always longed that others 
should share her own beautiful faith. But her 
broad Christian spirit of “‘ goodwill toward men” 
made her the constant visitor and attendant at the 
sick bed or afflicted home of neighbours of other 
persuasions as well a3 her own. She was both a 
zealous worker and a true peacemaker. Her genial 
and equitable temper was rarely disturbed, but on 
one occasion after administering a sharp rebuke to 
a friend for unfriendly tak about neighbours, when 
some one said, ‘‘ You’ll never be friends again after 
that,” she replied, ‘‘Yes we shall, because I love 
her.” Mrs. Marsden’s warm-hearted kindness will 
be missed far beyond the circle of her own home. 
She was indeed “faithful unto death,” being 
suddenly called away just as she had returned home 
from one of her visits to a sick friend. 

Southern Unitarian Association.—The quar- 
terly meeting of this Association was held at Poole 
on Oct. 25. The Committee met at three, and 
after tea a public meeting was held, with the presi- 
dent, Mr. J. Cogan Conway, in the chair. The 
Chairman urged the duty of bearing undaunted 
testimony to the truth as we conceive it; the Rev. 
C. C. Coe dwelt on the value of united expression 
of the religious sentiment ; the Rev. E. C. Bennett 
advocated positive religious teaching; the Rev. 
Clement Pike spoke of the importance of combined 
effort, by great and small alike, in support of our 
cause ; and the Rev. E. 8. Anthony insisted on our 
right to religious equality. A vote of thanks to 
the Chairman, proposed by Mr.}William Cavter, and 
seconded by Mr. Belben, concluded the proceed- 
ings, which were interspersed with music by the 
choir. 

York (Appointment).—The Rev. H. Riwlings, 
M.A., has accepted the iavitation to become minister 
of the St. Saviour gate Chapel, York, and commenc2s 
his duties next Sunday. 

Yorkshire Unitarian Sunday-school Union. 
—The thirty-third Teachers’ Conference took place 
on Saturday last, in the Priestley Hill, Leeds. 
There was a moderate attendance. After tea a 
conference was held, the newly-elected president 
(Mr. Fred. Clayton, of Leads) presiding ; the Revs. 
C. Hargrove, M.A., and John Fox being also pre- 
sent. A cordial welcome to Leeds having been 
extended to the delegates by the President, Miss 
Brown, of Bardon Grange, read a paper entitled 
“G eanings from the Oxford Conference.” As one 
of the delegates of Mill Hill Schoo!, Miss Brown had 
taken copious notes of the proceedings at Oxford, 
and she was thus enabled to include in her essay 
the principal features of many of the papers read 
thereat, among them being those absolute esseutials 
—suitable lessons, and how to prepare, and how 
to give such lessons. Many other important and 
useful features were embraced in the paper, which 
was an interesting, instructive, and exhaustive one, 
and the desire was general that Miss Brown would 
allow it to be printed and circulated among the 
schools in the Union. Mr. C. Stainer (Leeds), Mr. — 
H. Dyson (Halifax), and Mr. W. Heeley (Lydgate), 
who were also delegates, emphasised the importance 
and value of the Oxford Conference. An exceed- 
ingly ivteresting discussion was evoked by the 
paper, the president, the Rev. C Hargrove, the Rev. 
J. Fox, Mr. W. F. Ferro, Mr. W. Holgate, and others 
taking part therein. Miss Brown having been cor- 
dially thanked for her paper, on the motion of Mr. 
Terry, seconded by Miss Overbury (Wakefield), the 
meeting concluded with singing and prayer. 


BIRTHS. 


Hort—Oa the 27th Oct., at 11, Devonshire-road, 
Liverpoo!, Mrs. Richard Durning Holt, of a 
daughter. 

Namwu—At Hyderabad, on the 26th Sept, Saro- 
jini, the wife of Dr. Naidu, of a son—Jaya 


Sunya. 
MARRIAGES. 


Smira—Morris—On the 31st Oct., at Bank-street 
Unitarian Chapel, Blackpool, by the Rev. W. 
Bions, Edmund, youngest son of James Smith, 
of Crumpsall, to Edith, elder daughter of the 
late George Morris, of Nottingham, 


DEATHS. 


Brucr—On the 27th Oct., at Tunbridge Wells, 
after a short illness, Emily, eldest surviving 
daughter of the late Henry Bruce, and of 
Mrs. Bruce, of 28, Hyde Park-square. 


— 


Correspondents are requested to note that 
to be sure of insertion the same week, news 
must reach the Office by the first post on 
Thursuay at latest, and the earlier in the 
week the better. ; 
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SUNDAY, November 5, 
oe 
GS It is requested that notice of any alteration 


in the Calendar be sent to the Publisher not 
later than Thursday Afternoon. 


Bermondsey, Fort-road, Upper Grange-road, 11 a.m. 
and 7 p.M-, Rev. HaroLp Ryerr. 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
11 a.M. and 7 p.m., Rev. F, ALLEN. 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 
11 A.M. and 7 P.M., Rev. E. D. PrrestLey Evans, 

Croydon, ree Christian Church, Wellesley-rd., West 

j Croydon,114.M. and 7 p.M., Rev. J. Pack Hopps, 

Deptford, Church-street, 11.15 a.m. and 6.30 P.M., 
Rev. A. J. Marcuant, 

Essex -Church, The Mall, Notting-hill-gate, 11 a.m. 
and 7 p.m., Rev. F. K. Frreston. 

Forest-gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 
11 a.M. and 6 30 P.M., Rev. H. Woops Prrris. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham-place, 

' 11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. R. H. U. Buoor, B.A. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 a.m. and 
7 ¥.M., Revs. Brooke Herrorp, D.D., and 
Encar Dapiyn. Minister’s Class after Morn- 

5 ing Service. 

Highgate Hill, Unitarian Christian Church, 1].a.m. 
and 7 p.M., Rev. J. ExLtis. 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 a.m. 
and 7 p.M., Rev. G. Dawes Hicks, M.A., Ph.D. 

Kentish Town, Free Christian Church, Clarence- 
road, 11 a.M.and 7 P.m., Rev. A. FaRQUHARSON. 
Morning, “ All Saints and All Souls.” Even- 
ing, “ ‘Love your Enemies’ versus War.” 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 a.m. and 7 p.M., Rev. J. E. 
STRONGE. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High-street, 

: 11 a.m. and 7 p.M., Rev. W. C. Popr. 

Little Portland-street Chapel, near Oxford-circus, 
11 a.m., Rev. Stoprorp A. Brooks, M.A., LL.D., 
and 7 p.M., Rev. F. H. Jongs. 

Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal Green, 
7 P.M., Rev. W. Copetanp Bowiz, “The Unit- 
arian Message.” 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 a.m. and 6.80 P.M., 
Rev. G. CARTER. 

Plumstead,Common-road Unitarian Church,114.m. 
and 6.30 P.m., Rev. L. JANKINS JONES. 

Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15 a.m. 
and 7 P.M., and 3 P.M, Service for Children, 
Rev. S. FaRRINGTON. : 

- Stepney-Green, College Chapel, 11 a.m. and 7 P.M., 
Mr. Lucking TavENER, 

Stoke Newington, The Green, 11,15 a.m. and 
7 p.M., Rev. W. Woopina, B.A. 

Stratford, West Ham-lane Unitarian Church, lla, 
Rev. J. Toye, and 6.30 p.m., Mr. E. Capieton. 

Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church, East-hill, 
11 a.M. and 7 p.M., Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A. 

“Wood Green, Unity Hall, 11 a.m, and 7 p.m., Rev. 
Dr, MuMMeEry, 


———_—_—e—____. 


PROVINCIAL, 


BatH, Trim-street Chapel, 11 a.m. and 6.30 p.m, 
a Rev. F. W. StaNLey, 

as Beprorp, Library (side room), 11.15 a.m, Rev. 
: Rowand Hitt. 

BirmineHam, Church of the Messiah, 11 a.m. and 
- 6.30 P.M. 

BuacKkroou, Banks-street, North Shore, 10.45 a.m, 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. W. Binns. : 

Buackproot, Unitarian Lay Church, Masonic Hall, 
Waterloo-road, South Shore, 6.30 P.M. 

Boortz, Free Church, Stanley-road, 11 a.M.“and 
6.30 p.M., Rev. H. W. Hawkes. 

BougNnemoutH, Unitarian Church, West-hill-road, 
11 a.M. and 7 p.m., Rev. C. C. Cox. 

Bricuron, Christ Church(Free Christian), New-road, 
North-street, 11 a.m. and 7 P.M., Rev. T. B. 
BROADRICK, 

Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 a.m, and 
7 P.M. ,Rev. GzoraE STREET. 

CANTERBURY, Blackfriars, 11 a.M. 

Deat and Watmer Free Christian Church, High- 
st., 11 a.m. and 6.30 P.M., Rev. T. SHAKSPEARE. 

Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 a.m, 

ah. and 6.30 p.m. ,Rev. S. Burrows. 
ee. Eastsourne, Lismore-road, Terminus-road, 11 a.m. 
es: and 6.30 P.m., Rev. G. St. Cratr, 
GuILDFoRD, Ward-street Church, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 p.m., Mr. E. S. Lana Bucktanp. 
HorsHaM, Free Christian Church, Worthing-road, 
reps 11 a.m. and 6.30 p.m., Rev. J. J. Marten, 
ies Lrxps, Mill Hill, 10.45 a.m. and 6.30 p.m., Rev. C. 
a Harcrove, M.A. 
ISCARD, Memorial Church, Manor-road, 11 4,M. 
and 6.30 p.M., Rey, J. M. Luoyp THomas, 


THE INQUIRER. 


LrverpPoot, Hope-street Church, 11 a.m., Rev. R’ 
A. Anmstronc, B.A., and 6.30 P.m., Rev. A. 
CoBDEN SMITH. 

LiveRPoon, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. W. J. JUpP: 

LrvERPooL Ullet-road, Sefton Park, 11 a.m, and 
6.30 p.m., Rev. Dr. Kirrn, 

MANcHEsTER, Sale, 11 a.m. and 6,30 P.M, Rev. 
J. Forrest, 

MANCHESTER, Strangeways, 10.30 a.m. and 6.30. P.M. 

Manreatz, Forester’s Hall (Side Entrance), Union- 
crescent, 11 a.M., Rev. Vernon Hervord, B.A. 

OxrorD, Manchester. College, 11.80 a.m., Rev. 
Dr. DrumMMonD, 

PortsmoutuH, General Baptist Chapel, St, Thomas- 
street, 6.45 p.m., Mr. Tuomas Bonn, 

Portsmouts, High-street Chapel, 11 a.m and 
6.45 p.mM., Mr. G. Coszns Prior. 

RamsaaTe, Assembly Rooms. High-street, 6.30P.M., 
Rev. Vernon HeRrorp, B.A, 

Reapina, Unitarian Free Church, London-road, 
11.15 a.mM.and 6.30 p.m.,Rev. EH. A. Voysry,B.A. 

ScarBorouaH, Westborough, 10.45 a.m. and 7 P.M., 
Rey. E. li. H. THomas, B.A. 

SovtHrort, Portland-street Church, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 p.m., Rev. C. H. WELLBELOVED. 

SEVENoaKS, Bessell’s Green, The Old Meeting House, 
1la.m., Rev. R.C.Denpy § ables in the grounds 

Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 p.m.. Rev. A. E. O'Connor. 

TUNBRIDGE WELLS, Mechanics’ Institute, Dudley- 
road, 11 a.m. and 6.30 p.m, Mr. W. LEE. 

York,St. Saviourgate Chapel, 11 a.M. and 6.30 P.M. 


—_——.___—. 


Carr Town, Free Protestant Unitarian Church, 
Hout-street, 6.30 p.m., Rev. R. BALMFORTH. 


THICAL RELIGION SOCIETY, 
STEINWAY HALL, PORTMAN-SQUARE, 
8.W.—Nov. 5th, at 11.15, Dr. WASHINGTON 
SULLIVAN, “The Sacrament of Judas.” The 
Ethical Ideal in a recent Drama. 


OSTAL MISSION RELIGIOUS 
CONFERENCE NEXT SUNDAY AFTER- 
NOON at COLLEGE CHAPEL, STEPNEY- 
GREEN, at Five o’clock. ‘ Christ’s Words on 
Peace.” Mr. H. G@ CuHancetnor. Tea at Six 
o'clock. All welcome. 


ULPIT SUPPLY.— The Rev. W. 

STODDART, B.A., is at LIBERTY to take 

occasional Sunday duty.—30, West Bank, Stamford- 
hill, London, N. 


ULPIT SUPPLY.—The Rev. 
DAVIS, Fairfield High School, Liverpool. 


D. 


NITY CHURCH, UPPER STREET, 
ISLINGTON. 


A LECTURE in connection with the Literary 
Society will be given on THURSDAY EVENING, 
November 9ih, on “ THe Earty CHRISTIAN CEME- 
TERIES OF Rome” (illustrated by a set of Lantern 
Slides), by the Rev. J. EDWIN ODGERS, M.A. 
(of Manchester College, Oxford). Chair to be 
taken at 8 o’clock, Friends invited. 


NEW ADDRESS. 
Rk. J. PAGE HOPPS wishes to urge 


all correspondents to make a note of his 
new (and he hopes permanent) address :—SANDER- 
STEAD HILL, SOUTH CROYDON, SURREY. 


ANTED, for a flat in Hampstead, a 

thoroughly competent COUK-GENERAL. 

Must be an early riser and good tempered ; two in 

family ; good wages.—Address, A., INqurRER Office, 
Essex Hall, Essex-street, Strand. 


ANTED, in November, a_ useful 

MAID, about 30, to wait upon a lady who 

is not strong. Must be a good needlewoman and 

know something of dressmaking.—Apply by letter 

to Mrs. CHarues W. Jones, Field House, Waver- 
tree, near Liverpool. 


Nye TED, engagement as LADY 
COMPANION. Many -years’ experience 
and good references.—J., INQuiRER Office, 


HAT TO HAT, AND HOW TO 
COOK IT.—Send wrapper stamped and 
addressed, aud I will send you free a Book containing 
60 Receipts for Vegetarian Cooking, with a Hint 
on Healthy Diet.— ANDREW GLENDINNING, 34, 
London Wai), London, 
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ARTON-STREET CHAPEL, 
GLOUCESTER. 
Water Luoyrp, Minister, 
BICENTENARY FUND ard BAZAAR for the 
extinction of the Debt of £380. 
Contributions in Money or Goods will be thank- 
fully received by 
Mrs. C. Ai WASHBOURNE, Allandale, Weston- 
road ; 
Mrs. WALTER LLOYD, The Hollie2, Brook: st. ; 
or Mr. W. HORSLEY, Secretary, Weston-road, 
Gloucester. 
The Treasurer begs to acknowledge the following 
contributions : — 


Eos. d. 
Amount previously acknowledged ome Late LOs 1) 
Mrs. KE. J. Nettlefold : sen oO NO 
Miss L. K. Garrett See pe es) 
H. W. Gair, Esq.... Die 2) 
John Harrison, Esq. ergo) 
Dr. G. Vance Smith 22> 0 
G. W. Chitty T7050 


Board and Residence, 


—_——<——— 


FEW young people received in 

PLEASANT HOME near Victoria. Terms 
moderate.—Mrs. Robert Turner, 94, Grosvenor- 
road, 8. W. 


OARD and RESIDENCE, South of 
England. Healthy neighbourhood. Home 
comforts. Seven miles from Brighton, near South 
Downs. Station Hassocks (on main line L.B.S.C.),— 
Miss Rowianp, Gothic House, Hurstpierpoint. 


Bee een HOUSE.—_THE FELL, 

TROUTBECK, WINDERMERE, is situated 
550 feet above sea level, and about 24 miles from 
the station ab Windermere. Every home comfoit. 
Moderate terms, 


Bo Sour. —Elvaston, West 
Clif, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT. 
Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the High- 
cliffe Hotel. 50 rooms. Full-sized billiard table. 
Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff Promenade. 
Due south. Near Unitarian Church.—Mr. and 
Mrs. Pocock. 


OURNEMOUTH.—Most comfortable 
private BOARDING-HOUSE ; close to sea ; 
sheltered among the Pines ; south aspect. Billiard- 
room (full-sized table), Terms moderate.—Address, 
Miss CHALDECcOTT, Stirling House, Manor-road. 


T. LEONARDS.—<“ Crantock,” 59, 
Warrior-square. First-class BOARD and 
RESIDENCE, newly furnished and redecorated. 
Sea View, excellent cuisine, billiard room, sanitary 
certificate.-—Mr. and Mrs. Sipney P, Porrer. 


WEST CENTRAL HOTEL 


Proprietor, 


FREDERIC SMITH. 


This first-class Hotel, conducted on strictly Temper- & 
ance principles, is commended by the Rev. C. Aked, pa 
Liverpool ; Rev. Rowland Hill, Bedford ; Rev. G. Vance — 
Smith, D.D., Bowden, Cheshire; Rev. J. C. Street, & 
Birmingham ; Rev. Charles A. Berry, D.D., Wolver- §& 
hampton ; Rev. Charles Garrett, Liverpool ; Rey. Canon & 
Howell, Wrexham ; Rev. A. B. Grosart, LL.D., Black- & 
burn ; Dr. Norman Kerr, London, &c. Central, Quiet, &% 
Exceptionally Clean, Moderate in Charges. Spacious g@ 
Coffee Rooms, Visitors’ Drawing Rooms, Baths, de. z 
Breakfast or Tea, 1s. 3d. to 2s. Rooms, ls. 6d. to 2s. 6d. 
Service, 9d. Printed Tariff on Application. i 


75, 77, 79, 97, 99, 101, 103, 105, f 
SOUTHAMPTON ROW, RUSSELL SQ., LONDON. & 


FREDK. LONG & SON, 


AUCTIONEERS, SURVEYORS, HOUSE & LAND AGENTS 
4, Adelaide Place, London Bridge, E.C. 
Rents Collected, and the entire management of 


Property in any part of London or Suburbs under- 
taken. Valuations for Probate, &. 


mi COTCR TWEEDS and SERGES at 
Mill Prices, Ladies’ or Gents’ ; best quality 
only. Patterns post free ; orders carriage paid.— 
Gzo, McLrop & Sons, Hawick, N.B, 
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NITY CHURCH, UPPER STREET, 
ISLINGTON, 


—_— 


A Course of SIX ELEMENTARY LECTURES 
on “Tue PumosopHy or Kant” (intended for 
Beginners) will be given in the School-room of the 
above Church by Dr. G. DAWES HICKS, com- 
mencing on THURSDAY, November 16th, and to 
be continued on Noy. 30, Dec. 14, Jan. 4 and 25, 
and Feb. 8, 

To commence each Evening at 8 o'clock. Fee 
for whole course, 2s. 6d. (to defray expenses), 
Syllabus to be obtained at the door. 


BEACEERIARS MISSION AND 
STAMFORD-STREET CHAPEL. 
SUNDAY SCHOOL ANNIVERSARY. 

On NOVEMBER 12th, 1899, SERMONS will be 
preached by the Rev. Wittiam JELLIE, B.A., 
Minister-elect for the new Unitarian Church, New 
Zealand. 

Services commence at 11 a.m. and 7 P.M. 

Collections will be in aid of the Funds. 

R. WATERALL, Esgq., Treasurer, Waddon. 


Manchester Distict Association of Presbyterian 
and Unitarian Churches. 


SA 
FORWARD MOVEMENT. 


The FOUNDATION STONE of the New 
Church, situated in Mill-street, Bradford, Man- 
chester, will be LAID, SATURDAY, Nov. 11th, 
1899, at 3.30 p.m., by Mr. Joun Denpy, 


TEA in the Bradford Public Hall, Ashton New-. 


road, at 5 o’clock, at a charge of One Shilling. 

A PUBLIC MEETING will be held in the 
Bradford Public Hall, at 6.30 p.m, in which the 
following, amongst others, will take part :—The 
Revs. G. Knight (President), A. Gordon, M.A., 
D. Agate, B.A., C. Roper, b.A., W. E. Atack ; 
Messrs. J. Dendy, G. H. Leigh, and Councillor 
A. H. Scott. 

Donations from friends who cannot be present 
at the ceremony will be gratefully received and 
acknowledged by the Rev. W. E. Atack, North- 
road, Clayton, Manchester. 


NITARIAN FREE 
HORWICH. 


—_—— 


CHURCH, 


A GRAND BAZAAR will be held in the 
MECHANICS’ INSTITUTE on NOV. 8th, 9th, and 
llth, 1899, for the purpose of raising £500, and 
as much more as possible towards a sum of £1,000, 
needful for the redemption of ground rents 
(nearly £30 a year), and the formation of an 
Independence Fund. Towards the amount re- 
quired Mrs. Samuel Fielden, of Todmorden, has 
generously contributed £100. 

All donations will be anncunced at the Bazaar, 
and will be printed in the Report, a copy of which 
will be sent to every subscriber. 

The Bazaar will be opened respectively by Mrs. 
Joun Harwoop, Bolton ; Sir Joun Brunner, Bart., 
M.P., and W. H. Lever, Esq., of Thornton Manor, 
Cheshire. 

Contributions of Goods or Money will be thank- 
fully received and acknowledged by any of the 
following :— 

Rey. R. C. MOORE, Horwich, Bolton. 

Mr. C, J. P. FULLER, Bazaar Treasurer, 
Mona House, Horwich, Bolton. 

Mr. F, C. ASHTON, Bazaar Secretary, 
Crown-lane, Horwich, Boltoa. 


ATTHEW HENRY’S CHAPEL, 
CHESTER. 


RESTORATION FUND. 


Owing to the discovery of dry rot in the Vestry 
and Gallery, the congregation still need £300 to 
pay for the necessary work, 


ES Pals hi 

Amount already acknowledged... MO OL oe a0 
Collection at Re-Opening Services 

(Sunday and Tuesday last) 3 e020 


Further Donations will be gratefully received 
and acknowledged by the Rev. H. D. Roxrrts, 
Brook Lodge, or Mr. WM. ORRETT, Foregate-street, 
Chester, 
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NOW READY, Revised and Enlarged Edition of 


BIBLE READINGS WITH MY CHILDREN. 


By Mrs. 
In two parts. 


PHILIP CORE N. 
Price 2s. each, or 2s. 3d. Post Free. 


“Written in a style highly attractive to children.”—The Very Rev. the Cutz¥ Rass. 
“Continues to be regarded in our private families as a most welcome friend.”—Rev. G. EMANUBL, B.A, 
“The charm of style is so attractive in its simplicity ; will ensure a large and affectionate circle of 


readers.”—The late Rev. A. L. GREEN. 


Published by WerTHEIMER, LEa, and Co., Circus-place, London Wall, H.C. 
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HANNING HOUSE, HIGHGATE, 
HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
AND BOARDING SCHOOL 
For the daughters of Unitarian Ministers and 
others. 

London Matriculation, English, Latin, French, 
German, Mathematics, Science, Elocution, Greek, 
Drawing, Class Singing, Dressmaking, Cookery, 
Calisthenics, Playground, Swings, Cricket, Garden, 

Outside Sanatorium, Laundry at home. 

Outside Examiner, 
Fees per Term : 

Boarders, £10 13s. 6d. or with Music, £12 5s. 
Extras : Violin, Solo Singing, Painting, £2 2s. 
Shorthand, Dancing, 10s. 6d. 

Day scholars, 3 to 5 guineas, with Music extra. 
Kindergarten, 2 to 24 guineas. 
Manager—Miss MATILDA SHARPE, 

HALF TERM begins MONDAY, Nov. 6. 


IGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
SOUTH MARINE TERRACE, 
ABERYSTWITH. 


—_——_ 


Mrs. MARLES THOMAS, 


PRINCIPAL ee 


Pupils most successfully prepared for Public 
Examinations, Scholarships have been obtained 
at the University Colleges. Special attention paid 
to the physical side of education. Gymnasium. 
Swedish drill. 


CHOOL For GIRLS anp LITTLE 
BOYS.—CONAMUR, SANDGATE, KENT. 


PRINCIPALS :—Miss JARVIS ard Miss CLARA 
BERRY. 

Good House, close to the sea ; south aspect. 

Reference kindly permitted to T, Grosvenor Lizz, 
Esq., Clent, near Stourbridge; JoHN Hrywoop, 
Esq., The Pike, Bolton, &c. 


(pHs WARREN, 


KNUTSFORD. 


PRINCIPAL : 
Mrs. W. CARRINGTON WHITELEGGE. 
Excellent individual TUITION and Home Care 
for the daughters of cultivated parents who would 
appreciate unusual advantages for Music and 
Languages. 


: ESTABLISHED 1851. 
B IRKBECK B ANK 


SourHampron Buitpines, Caancrry Lanz, Lonpon. 
TWO AND A-HALF PER CENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 
TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS 
of minimum monthly balance, when not drawn 
below £100. 
STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES pur- 
chased and sold, 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 
For the encouragement of Thrift, the Bank re- 
ceives small sums on deposit, and allows Interest 
Monthly on each completed £1. 


IRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY, 
HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR 
TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH. 
IRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY 
HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 
FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH. 
The BIRKBECK ALMANAC, Post free on 
application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


HI OUseMaArD (thorough). Could take 

charge of house: London or suburbs ; good 
references ; age 38.—C. M., Tonge House, York- 
road, West Norwocd, 8,E. 


Will make a SUITABLE CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 


—o— 


(Ready towards end of the month). 


&@ DREAM STORY. 
By J. L. HAIGH. 
Price SIXPENCE. 
(Special terms to all engaged in Domestic Mission 
Work). 
LIVERPOOL BOOKSELLERS’ COMPANY, LIMITED, 
70, Lord-street, Liverpool. 


THE MILL HILL PULPIT. 


A Monthly Sermon by 
Rey. CHARLES HARGROVE, M.A., Leeds. 
November Number.—“ THE NovemBer Meteors,” 
Price 1d. Annual subscription, 1s. 6d. post free. ~ 


Apply, Essex Hall, or Cas. Starner, 82, Ravens- 
wood-terrace, Hyde Park, Leeda, 


THE ETHICAL WORLD. 


Epitrp By DR. 87'ANTON COIT and 
J. A. HOBSON, M.A. 
Articles on Important Social Questions, Education 
&c. from a purely ethical standpoint 
Children’s Page, 


TWOPENCE WEEKLY. 
Office: 17, Johnson’s-court, Fleet-st., London, H.C 


‘LJOME FOR HEHALTH CULTURE, 
Tue Firs, Bromrarp, HEREFORDSHIRE 

This Home provides a course of Systematic 
Daily Exercise, combined with regular outdoor life 
and occupation, for Ladies and Children who are 
not in normal health. The exercises are given in a 
Gymnasium fitted with Swedish apparatus, and 
consist of Ling’s Swedish Movements. Special 
treatment is given for Spinal Curvature, Ansmia 


| Hysteria, Indigestion, Neuralgia, &c. 


For further particulars, apply to The Principal 
Miss Jesstz Baker (trained by Mme. Bergmon, 
Osterberg). 


1 THCENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY 
ADELAIDE-PLACE, LONDON BRIDGE, 
C, 
Interest on Loans reduced to Four-and-a-half 
per Cent. 
DIRECTORS. 
Chairman — Sir H. W. Lawrenoz, Bart., 21 
Mincing-lane, E.C. 
Deputy-Chairman—Marx H, Jupax, A.R.I1.B.A. 
7, Pall Mall, S.W. 
F. H. A. Harpcastiz, F.S.1,,5, Old Queen-st., S.W. 
Miss Orme, 118, Upper Tulse-hill, S.W. 
STEPHEN SEAWARD TAYLER, 151, Brixton-road, 8.W., 
and Mrs, Henry Rurr, 1, Randolph-gardens, N.W. 
PREFERENCE SHARES £10, Interest 44 per 
cent. DEPOSITS received at 3, 34, and 4 per cent., 
witbdrawable at short notice. : 
LIBERAL ADVANCES promptly made 
Monthly repayment, including principal, premium 
and interest for each £100 advanced—21 years, 
18s, _6d.; 18 years, 14s. 9d.; 15 years, 16s. 1d. ; 
10 years, £1 1s, 8d. Survey Fee to £500, half-a- 
guinea, 
Special facilities given to persons desiring to pur- 
chase houses for their own occupation. Prospectus 


free, 
FREDERICK LONG, Manager. 


Printed by Woopratt & KinpeEr, 70 to 76, Long Acre, W.C, 
and Published for the Proprietors by EH. KENNEDY, a 
the Office, 3, Essex-street, Strand, London, W.C. City 
Agent, Joun Hrywoop, 29 and 30, Shoe-lane, E.C. 
Manchester (Wholesale), Joan Hzywoop Deansgate.— 
Saturday, November 4, 1899. 
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WEEK. 


Ter autumnal meetings of the British 
and Foreign Unitarian Association at 
Bristol on Tuesday and Wednesday, Nov. 
21 and 22, promise to be very interesting 
and successful. The congregations at 
Lewins Mead and Oakfield-road are domg 
everything in their power to give a hearty 
welcome to the representatives of the 
Association, and to ministers and delegates 
from congregations and societies in the 
West of England and in South Wales. 
The religious service on Tuesday after- 
noon, Nov. 21, will be at Oakfield-road 
Church, Clifton, when the Rev. Jeffery 
Worthington, B.A., will take the devo- 
tional service; and the Rev. J. Estlin 
Carpenter, M.A., will preach the sermon. 
At the public meeting in the evening, Mr. 
P. J. Worsley will take the chair; 
addresses will be delivered by Mr. Charles 
W. Jones (President) on “The Work of 
the Association and its Claims to Support,” 
Lady O’Hagan on “Our Messége to the 
Present Age,” the Rey. J. Estlin Carpenter 
on “ What Modern Criticism has done for 


ee 


Religion,” the Rev. Tudor Jones on “ From 


Orthodoxy to Unitarianism,” the Rey. 
V. D. Davis, B.A., on “ Our Devotional 
Literature and the Use we should make of 
It,” the Rev. F. W. Stanley on “The Work 
of our Church to-day”; also short 
addresses by Mr. Oswald Nettlefold 
(treasurer), and the Rev. W. Copeland 
Bowie (secretary). On Wednesday morn- 
ing, Nov. 22, there will be a conference on 
“ Unitarian Missionary Needs, Opportuni- 
ties, and Methods,” when papers will be 
read by the Rev. H. 8. Solly, M.A,, and 
the Rey. W. Griffiths, Pb. D., B.D., followed 
by discussion. ‘There will be a luncheon 


at one o’clock, at which Mr. Charles: 


Thomas, J.P., will preside. The Rev. T. 
J. Jenkins, of Trebanos, will represent the 


South Wales Unitarian Association, and 
Mr. Lewis N. Williams, of Aberdare, the 
South-East Wales Society. The congre- 
gations at Bath, Bridport, Bridgwater, 
Cardiff, Cheltenham, Cirencester, Crew- 
kerne, Devonport, Gloucester, Merthyr, 
Moreton Hampstead, Pontypridd, Shepton 
Mallet, . Sidmouth, Swansea, Taunton, 
Tavistock, aud. Torquay, have already 
intimated that their ministers and other 
representatives will be present. 

A PUBLIC MEETING is to be held in the 
Queen’s Hall, Langham-place, London, on 
Tuesday, Nov. 21, at 7 p.m., at which the 
Right Hon. Viscount Peel has kindly con- 
sented to preside. This meeting is to 
inaugurate the work of the Central 
Temperance Legislation Board, an associa- 
tion formed by the leading Temperance 
societies of the country to unite all sections 
of Temperance effort in an endeavour to 
secure legislation on the lines of the 
Minority Report of the Royal Commission 
on the Licensing Laws, which was signed 
by the Chairman, Lord Peel, by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, Sir William 
Houldsworth, Sir Charles Cameron, Dean 
Dickinson, Mr. William Allen, Mr. W. S. 
Caine, Mr. Herbert Roberts, and Mr. T. P. 
Whittaker. Readers of Tur Inquires 
will be interested to know that the Harl of 
Carlisle is a Vice-President of this Central 
Temperance Legislation Board. Reserved 
tickets for the meeting, price Is., or tickets 
for free admission, may be had from Mr. 
A. F. Garvey, 4, The Sanctuary, West- 
minster, S.W: 


Tue city of Hull has recently taken a 
step which will, we hope, be quickly 
followed by other Jarge towns. . Last week 
the Chairman of the Burial Committee, 
Mr. Solomon Cohen, laid the foundation- 
stone of the first municipal crematorium 
in England. A large company was invited 
to the ceremony, and among those who 
attended there were almost as many 
clergymen as doctors. Prayer was offered 
by the Rural Dean, and the Mayor's 
chaplain read a passage of Scripture. (It 
may have been an impulse of humour 


which led him to select 2 Peter iii.,- 


plainly for the sake of the tenth and 
twelfth verses.) The “ religious difficulty ”’ 
was referred to by several speakers as a 
thing of the past, and certainly it has 
found no exponent on this occasion, either 
in the pulpit or the press. We sincerely 
trust that the prejudice, on grounds of 
dogma, against'a way of disposing of the 
dead which sanitary and economic 
science both approve has indeed lost its 
strength ; and we suggest to Unitarians in 
public life the propriety of working 
towards an object which combines 
reverence for the departed with care for 
the health of the living. 


Te value of the lectures delivered by 
the Rev. S. Fletcher Williams at the City 
College, Calcutta, has been acknowledged 
in the following terms, in a letter 
addressed to Mr. Williams, on the eve of 
the Poojah holidays in October, by Mr. 
Umes Chandra Datta, B.A., Principal of 
the College:—“1 beg to convey to you 
the hearty thanks of the authorities 
of the City College for the very 
valuable services you have so kindly 
rendered to the institution for a period of 
more than seven months. The students 
have been much benefited by your lectures, 
both theological and literary, and we 
earnestly hope you will not deny them the 
advantage of your instruction when oppor- 
tunity for the same offers again.” 

As the Christmas season comes round 
again, and people are beginning to open 
their hearts and purses in the cause of 
charity, the Noel Society makes its appeal 
for the little ones, This Society was started 
in 1892 by a few friends, with the object 
of bringing some happiness into the lives 
of poor ill-fed children, to whom the 
Christmas season means, asa rule, nothing 
more than bitter cold and extra hunger. 
By distributing toys at children’s homes on 
Christmas-eve, the members of the Noel 
Society have managed with little cost and 
trouble to give a large amount of pleasure. 
The Society has grown in the seven years 
from half-a-dozen members to over a 
hundred. Yet the demand for toys is 
still greater than the supply, and there is 
abundant scope for new members and more 
donations. Members contribute either 
toys or donations, and no toy may cost 
more than fivepence. Last Christmas 
1,240 toys were sent for distribution, and 
nearly 1,000 of them were given away at 
six centres in London. There was also a 
distribution in’ Manchester, Information 
and copies of the report may be had from 
the secretary, Miss K. M. Robinson, 
Winscot, Merton Park, S.W., and con- 
tributions may be sent to the treasurer, 
Miss D. Nettlefold, Streatham - grove, 
Norwood, 8.E. There is a large branch of 
the Society in Birmingham, with Mrs. 
Archibald Kenrick as treasurer, and Mrs. 
Cecil Crosskey as secretary. 


Preacuine in the Free Protestant 
Church at Capetown, on the Sunday 
following the outbreak of war, the Rev. R. 
Balmforth made an earnest appeal to his 
congregation, which is composed of mem- 
bers of both British and Dutch race. The 
following are passages from the sermon, as 
reported in the South African News. of 
Oct. 16 :— : 

It would ill become me at this juncture, 
and would but accentuate differences and 
embitter feeling, where I to go, even briefly, 
into the many and complex causes which 
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have led to this great calamity. I believe 
there has been grave misunderstanding, 
undue suspicion, imputation of motives, 
unskilful statesmanship on both sides, but 
as to war itself—you know my opinion, an 
opinion which I expressed and justified here 
many weeks. ago, an: opinion which in its 
general principle I know to be supported by 
some of the best and wisest men in England. 
That is a principle which contains within it 
the germs of a world-wide unity and frater- 
nity, that the time will come, and should be 
now, when the States or nations which go 
to war without first submitting their differ- 
ences to arbitration will receive the con- 
demnation of the civilised world. 
* * * * % x 

In a little while foolish and thoughtless 
people on both sides will be eagerly looking 
for accounts of brilliant victories, and read- 
ing such accounts with a kind of depraved 
excitement—an excitement which comes 
with the temporary survival “of barbaric 
instinets. Let our attitude be rather one 
of profound sorrow—sorrow at the thought 
of fair fields desolated by scenes of human 
earnaye, sorrow for the mothers in Great 
Britain as well as in South Africa, who will 
mourn for lost sons; for wives bereft of 
husbands; for children who will call for 
fathers, whom they will never see again on 
earth; sorrow at the thought that such 
things can be after nineteen centuries of 
so-called Christian teaching. And let this 
sorrow steel our hearts and minds to a 
stronger, a deeper, a fiercer hatred of this 
terrible fiend of war. 

For the rest, let us remember and take 
comfort in the thought that we are in the 
hands of a higher and a better Power than 
human vengeance and human will; that, 
for whatever wrong is or may be done, God 
will bring his inevitable retribution, and 
when the tide of human passion has had its 
way, and every man surrenders to the Great 
Account, both high and low alike—each 
according to the measure of his guilt-—shall 
be answerable to that great Divine law. 
May quiet fortitude and patience be with 
us all in the trying times which are to come, 
preserving in us a just, an honourable, and 
a law-abiding spirit. 


THE report of the proceedings at the 
jubilee celebrations at Hope-street Church, 
Liverpool, which recently appeared in 
these columns, is now reprinted as a three- 
penny pamphlet, and may be had from the 
Liverpool Booksellers’ Co., 70, Lord- 
street, or at Essex Hall. In the reprint 
are included the sermons preached by the 
Rey. Charles Hargrove on Oct. 18, and by 
the Rev. R. A. Armstrong on the following 
Sunday morning. 

Tue Sunday School Association has 
just published a booklet of Readings for 
use with the lantern slides, illustrating 
Dr. Brooke Herford’s “ Story of Religion 
in England” (chapters 17-29). The 
selections, which cover the Reformation 
times, are made by the Rev. F. K. Free- 
ston, and are clearly printed with good 
headings referring to the 45 slides. Par- 
ticulars as to the hiring of the slides are 
printed on the back of the title-page. 
(S.S.A., Essex Hall. 34d.) 


Tue Entertainments Committe? in con- 
nection with the London Bazaar have not 
been idly basking in the success achieved 
by them with the performance of Comus 
last July. They have been busy arranging 
for a matinée to take place at*the Prince 
of Wales’ Theatre, on Jan. 16, when the 
Midsummer Night’s Dream will be played 
under the direction of Mr. J. H. Leigh 
and Mr. Herbert Lawford. Some of the 
leading parts will bein the hands of well- 


known Shakespearian actors and actresses, 
and others will be rendered by the 
talented amateurs who made the per- 
formance of Milton’s Masque so brilliantly 
successful. Mr. Herbert Lawford will 
lead the Athenian clowns as Nick Bottom, 
and Mr. J. H. Leigh, whose wife is taking 
part in the performance, is giving the use 
of the theatre, and himself paying many 
of the incidental expenses. . The play 
(apart from the personal interest of the 
occasion) is one that should be highly 
attractive to young folks and others home 
for the holidays, and it is hoped that the 
date may be kept clear for “supporting 
the cause.” Fuller particulars are to be 
announced shortly, but we may now add 
that the ordinary theatre prices will be 
charged. 


THH COMING STAR-SHOWER. 


Ir the sky be clear on Tuesday night— 
or rather the early hours of Wednesday 
morning—we may hope to witness one of 
the finest sights of a life-time. The 
shooting-stars, always to be expected near 
the middle of November, come in their 
thousands three times in a century, and 
the brilliant display is due to arrive this 
year. Lances of light, emanating from 
one centre in the Hast, and thrown in all 
directions, will rain fire as though there 
were war in heaven. 

In 1799 the brilliant spectacle was seen 
almost exclusively in America; but there 
it was visible from Greenland to the 
Equator. Humboldt says: The most 
extraordinary luminous meteors were seen 
towards the Hast. Thousands of bolides 
and falling-stars succeeded each other 
during four hours. From the beginning 
of the phenomenon there was not a space 
of the firmament equal in extent to three 
diameters of the moon that was not filled 
every instant with bolides and falling- 
stars. All these meteors left luminous 
traces, five to ten degrees in length, as 
often happen in the equinoctial regions. 
The phosphorescence of these lasted seven 
or eight seconds. In Labrador and 
Greenland the spectacle threw the 
Esquimaux into a state of utter amaze- 
ment. Under the Equator, and further 
South, the fall of meteors was every where 
observed by the missionaries, and in some 
cases recorded in the church books. 

The display of 1833 was also seen well 
in America: the stars fell like flakes of 
snow, and it was calculated that at least 
240,000 had fallen during a period of nine 
hours. Seldom had a scene of greater or 
more awful sublimity been exhibited than 
at the Falls of Niagara, on this memor- 
able occasion. The awful roar of the 
cataract heightened the sense of sublimity 
when its waters were lightened up by the 
glare of the meteoric torrent in the sky. 
In many parts of the country the people 
were terror-struck, imagining that the end 
of the world was come, whilst those whose 
education and vigour of mind enabled 
them to remain calm, were nevertheless 
vividly reminded of the grand description 
in the Apocalypse :—“ The stars of heaven 
fell unto the earth, even as the fig-tree 
casteth her untimely figs, when she ig 
shaken of a mighty wind.” 

As these great showers—of 1799-1800, 
and 1832-1833—were about thirty-three 
years apart, the shower of 1866 was pre- 
dicted, and did not disappoint expectations. 
Only, some people, after watching till mid- 


night, grew’ tired and went to bed—just 
before the celestial fireworks began. 

The cometary origin of meteor swarms 
had already been suspected: and the ob- 
servations made in 1866 enabled astrono- 
mers to settle the theory pretty accu- 
rately. 

The November meteors are a shoal of 
“stones,” following in the path of 
Tempel’s comet, which goes out b>yond 
the planet Uranus, and returns to the 
vicinity of the sun in 334 years. They 
are not the tail of the comet, for that does 
not move in the comet’s orbit; but they 


‘follow the head, and are not seen by us 


excepting when they enter the earth’s 
atmosphere and take fire by the friction. 
They move fifty {times faster than a rifle 
bullet, and any of them, large enough to 
reach the ground, without burning en- 
tirely away to gas and dust, are taken up 
hot and scorched. They seem to be 
scattered all round the comet’s orbit, so 
that we encounter a few of them every 
year, when we cross their tract on Noy. 13 
or 14, but. they are.thicker in one purt, 
and that isthe part which we are to cross 
next Tuesday night. ; 

The connection between meteors and 
comets has been called the most striking 
astronomical discovery of our time; and 
perhaps it is so, if we follow it out in 
thought. Those faint and distant clouds 
of light called nebule, seem to be vast 
aggregations of meteors, and when a 
moving shoal passes through them, with 
inconceivable velocity,.the collisions strike 
up fire and we see a new star! Kepler 
saw such a star,and speculated ingeniously 
about it; and several such new stars have 
been seen within the last few years.- 
Perhaps the Star of the Nativity had its 
origin thus. It may be that the fires of 
our sun are partly maintained in this 
way, from shoals of meteors pouring dowa 
upon it like hail. The earth itself grows 
larger by the stones and dust. that fall, 
and which have been falling for millions 
of years past. Meteors of the atmos- 
phere are not mere whiffs of gas, escaped 
trom the earth: they are solid matter, 
coming from outer space, to tell us that 


the stars are composed of the same 


materials as the earth, and that the uni- 


‘verse is one. 


This awakens thought—even profound 
spiritual thought — for, as Humboldt 
remarks: He who is penetrated with a 


‘sense of this mysterious connection, and 
‘whose mind is open to deep impressions of 


Nature, will feel himself moved by the 
deepest and most solemn emotion at the 
sight of every star that shoots across the 
vault of heaven. G. Sr. Cratr. 


THe yoke, the burden that Jesus bore— 
what was it? It was sacrifice of self to 


others so unreserved that it became most 


joyful. It was a love so fervid and self-. 
forgetting that the barrier between saint 
and sinner, between man and God, between 
this world and the life to come, was melted 
away in its glow.—G. S. Merriam. 
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THE POSITION OF WOMEN.—II, 


To enable us to view with hope rather 
than fear the prospect which the present 
movement opens out, there is one aid more 
potent than any other—it is to take long 
views, wide views ; to place changes, which 
by themselves may seem ominous, in their 
large historical setting; to see their 
relation not only to the life of our own 
day and country, but to the life of the 
human race. He who does this will 
acquire a balanced judgment; he will prob- 
ably be less disposed to expect great 
changes to take place quickly ; but he will 
also be less disposed to say that any 
change which seems to be in accord with 
ideal justice, is impossible. A deep 
plunge into history always reveals many 
ugly, slimy things; but when the swim- 
mer comes to the surface again, and 
surveys the world in which he actually lives, 
he feels new vigour. History is. a great 
teacher of hope. Let us face the past of 
woman’s history for the sake of her pre- 
sent and her future—and for the sake of 
man’s present and future also. 

“«Man’s present and future also,” I say. 
For, to quote Mr. H. Spencer, “ In no way 
is the moral progress of mankind more 
clearly shown than by contrasting the 
position of women among savages with 
their position among the most advanced 
of the civilised.”* If this be true (and 
historians and thinkers of all kinds 
endorse it), the study of the contrast 
alluded to has the widest bearings. In 
proportion as we understand it, we 
understand also in what moral progress 
in general consists. In proportion as we 
ascertain its causes, we ascertain also how 
the condition not alone of women but of 
men too may be raised. We have at 
the one extreme (as Mr. Spencer goes on 
to say) “a treatment of women cruel to 
the utmost degree bearable; and at the 
other extreme a treatment which, in 
certain directions, gives them precedence 
over men.” The transition from the one 


kind of treatment to the other implies 


a thorough change in the whole 
moral code—a chauge such as must 
profoundly modify the relations of all 
the social units, apart from any question 
of sex. That is why the elevation of one 
sex is bound up with the elevation of the 
other. And this is a truth which is not 
only evident to the reason; it is also 
abundantly proved and illustrated by the 
habits and custo.rs of the various races of 
mankind. 

What is the chief characteristic of 
savage life? What is the most striking 
and most pervading mark which distin- 
guishes it from civilised life? It is the 
sway of force, the worship of physical 
strength. The two chief employments of 
the lowest tribes are war and the chase; and 
in these pursuits, when as yet the arts 
are undeveloped, it is mere animal vigour 
and power which succeeds and wins 
honour. Hence the strong acquire all 
authority, the weak become completely 
subject. And as the same tendency runs 
through the whole social body, men, as 
the stronger sex, assume the position of 
masters atid women become their slaves. 
The husband or father exercises the same 
arbitrary rule over the members of the 
family that the chief does over his people. 
That women should hold a degraded 
position in the lower stages of civilisation 
is, therefore, not surprising; but the 


_* “Principles of Sociology ” p. 716, 


oppression and cruelty which they suffer 
are not on that acedunt less painful to 
contemplate. They become wives by 
capture or by sale. Their labour is that 
of the merest drudge, and no matter how 
much it may tax their strength, they must 
do it at the bidding of their lords. Ifa 
man finds himself encumbered by those 
dependent upon him, he holds of least 
account the lives of members of the 
weaker sex, and women and female 
children are sent to death whenever he 
may wish to make life easier for himself. 
Amongst the Fijians before the introduc- 
tion of Christianity, there was, perhaps, 
summed together all that is most horrible 
in the savage treatment of women. 
To describe all their brutality would be 
too revolting. Itis enough to mention 
that women were little better than beasts 
of burden ; they might be sold at pleasure ; 
a wife might be killed and eaten by her 
husband if he chose. How significant 
that this went along with despotic rule, 
an elaborate military organisation and a 
free indulgence of the fighting spirit. The 
slavery of women is a sure accompaniment 
of the reign of force. How true this is is 
shown not only by the hundreds of savage 
races, whose barbarity we regard as a 
thing to be expected, it is shown also by 
the history of nations which have in time 
reached a high pitch of civilisation. Here, 
for example, are a few points from Gib- 
bon’s account of the position of a wife 
among the Romans.* The marriage union 
“was on the side of the woman rigorous 
and unequal.” She was bought from her 
parents, and in the house of her husband 
took the position of a child, over whom, as 
over the rest of the family, he had almost 
absolute power. 

By his judgment or caprice, her behaviour 
was approved, or censured, or chastised ; he 
exercised the jurisdiction of life and death, 
+... She acquired and inherited for the 
sole profit of her lord; and so clearly was 
woman defined not as a person, but as a 
thing, that, if the original title were 
deticient, she might be claimed like other 
movables by use and possession of an entire 
year, 

This was in the days when Rome had 
still its conquests to make, and was only 
beginning to extend its power. In later 
days, when the arts of peace had advanced, 
the Romans gave women a_ position 
superior to that which they held in 
Christendom for many hundred years. 

At this point the question is suggested 
—how was it that Christianity for so long 
seemed to fail in this matter? It was a 
religion of peace and gentleness, and one 
might have supposed that the more peace- 
ful and gentle sex would have received its 
due. It was a religion which professed to 
disclaim all artificial distinctions of class 
or condition on the ground that they 
could be of no account in the sight of God ; 
and one would have expected if to put 
men and women on a perfect equality. 
How happened it that the result was 
far otherwise? Alas! it is seldom that 
the sublimest principles are carried com- 
pletely into practice, and in this case 
there were two reasons why the natural 
claims of women were ignored. I have 
quoted passages in which Paul speaks of 
woman as an essentially inferior being. 


* “Decline and Fall, &c.” C. xliv, 

+ See Lecky’s “‘ History of European Morals,” ii. 
304, 338 (7th edition). I may here acknowledge 
my indebtedness to the closing chapter of Mr. 
Lecky’s history, which is a mine of information on 


* the subject. 


But in doing this Paul was only speaking 
in the manner which was habitual with 
the Jews. Even to this day women are 
fenced off from men by wire netting in 
the synagogue; and, remembering that, 
one is not surprised to find in the Old 
Testament and other Jewish writings 
little but low ideas of women. Remember 
that in the Old Testament a woman is 
represented as the origin of all human 
ills; that polygamy and the capture of 
women in war were authorised by the iaw 
supposed to be divine; remember, too, the 
dearth of noble female characters in the 
Old Testament, and you will get some idea, 
and also some explanation, of the position 
of inferiority occupied by Jewish women. 
Some of Paul’s sayings can, indeed, be 
more than matched from the Rabbinical 
writings, ag, for example, by such passages 
as these :—“The voice of a woman is an 
obscenity.” ‘“ When men sing assisted by 
women it is impuience, and when women 
sing assisted by men, it is as fire applied 
to tow.” How strange such notions sound 
to our ears! Yet they help us to account 
for much in early Christianity; for 
Christianity was, after all, an outcome of 
Judaism, and it is only natural that it 
should preserve some traces of its paren- 
tage. None but those who trace it to a 
purely superhuman origin would expect 
anything else. 
But there was a second source of the early 
Christian’s ideas regarding woman—viz., 
asceticism. One of the chief characteristics 
of the first Christians was their stern 
protest against sensual indulgence. The 
world was in dire need of the protest; 
but, like everything else, it could be 
carried too far, and the Christians com- 
mitted this error. Paul discourage 
marriage and spoke of it in a manner 
which is utterly offensive to modern 
feeling. The same line was soon followed 
with still greater strictness by the Fathers 
of the Church. They were, of course, 
compelled to admit that both men and 
women were necessary for the continuance 
of the race, but they did so with great 
reluctance and even vexation. And, with 
the grossest unfairness, they cast the 
whole blame of irregularity in the 
relations of the sexes upon poor woman. 
In the strongest language, which would be 
only ludicrous were it not instructive as 
illustrating the prejudicial effect of con- 
stant dominance, they denounced woman 
as the chief source of temptation to man. 
She was the mother of all human ills. 
She should be ashamed at the very 
thought of her sex. Every personal 
charm was but a source of guilt and 


sorrow. Beautiful women should hide 
themselves. Holy men should hide from 
them. All this and much more was 


uttered constantly and with the utmost 
seriousness, and naturally when Chris- 
tianity came to power, the laws were 
shaped by the Church’s teaching. It 
soon became impossible for women to 
succeed to any considerable amount of 
property, and they were reduced to the 
alternative of marriage or a nunnery. In 
every way they were putata disadvantage 
compared with men, and no considerable 
attempt was made to modify this cruel 
inequality until the close of the last 
century. 

Thus strange and repellent are many of 
the ideas and customs which have ruled 
the fate of women. But the long and 
wide view which embraces all this depress- 
ing ugliness, reveals something more, It 
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reveals the fact that great changes have 
taken place; that there is no theory or 
doctrine regarding women’s position which 
is fixed and infallible, and that in some 
countries enormous advances have been 
made towards a true solution of the 
problem. And hence springs hope for the 
future. 

Where the sway of force has abated, 
women can do much for themselves in 
some matters. But in the most funda- 
mental points men must be appealed to, 
and the appeal comes most fitly from men. 

It is a matter of supreme importance 
that the relations between men and women 
should be under the moderating and sub- 
duing influence of a high ideal of purity ; 
but it is a gross injustice to heap upon 
woman all the responsibility for the main- 
tenance of such an ideal, and to shower 
upon her all the punishment of failure. We 
have seen how shamefully unfair the early 
Christian Fathers were in this matter ; 
but men of to-day are shamefully unfair, 
too. As long as public opinion casts all 
the shame of dishonour upon the unhappy 
woman, men and women ‘will not stand in 
right relations. Men will enjoy freedom ; 
women will be confined to occupations 
where privacy and seclusion will be a pro- 
tection. We all know the cry that it is 
immodest for women to enter upon this or 
that pursuit, How often is this plea 
based, more or less honestly, upon false 
estimates of the respective obligations 
between men and women. 

The true means of maintaining right 
relations between men and women isa full 
recognition by each sex of the real dignity 
of the other. But to men women’s dignity 
will never appear what it is, until all the 
arbitrary assumptions. that have been 
made regarding women’s characteristics 
and calling are surrendered. These 
assumptions have hitherto prevented most 
women from being as worthy of respect as 
they might have been. 

H. Rawuinas. 


COLERIDGE AT CLEVEDON. 


Tuere are few places in England which 
are not immortalised by the fact that some 
man of genius was born. there or once 
sojourned there for a time. I was never 
more struck by this than during a recent 
visit to Clevedon, in Somersetshire. This 
is now a fashionable watering-place, but 
happily much smaller, retired, and repose- 
ful than most. It is of recent growth, 
and a hundred years ago was an insignifi- 
cant village by what was called Severn 
Sea. It is now most widely known as the 
resting place of Henry Arthur Hallam, 
who was buried in the old church situated 
in a hollow of the hills close by the water 
side, and separated from the modern town 
by some fields and Church Hill. The 
scene is described by Tennyson in In 
Memoriam in the stanza beginning — 

The Danube to the Severn gave 

The darken’d heart that beat no more ; 
They laid him by the pleasant shore, 

And in the hearing of the wave, 

T paid a visit to the church at the 
earliest opportunity to see the memorial 
to Hallam and to read the long and 
touching inscription. One Sunday morn- 
ing we attended worship in the church, 
and the seat allotted me, being at the 
corner of the chancel, commanded a view 
of the memorial tablet upon which my 
eyes frequently rested during the service, 


and Tennyson’s lines mingled with the 
Psalms for the day, and came still more 
vividly to mind as the preacher discoursed 
on the raising of the Widow’s son— 

When on my bed the moonlight falls, 

I know thee in thy place of rest 
By that broad water of the West, 
There comes a glory on the walls : 
Thy marble bright in dark appears, 
As slowly steals the silver flame 
Along the letters of thy name, 
And o’er the number of thy years. 
The “marble” is now photographed on 
my memory. 

As you walk from Clevedon railway 
station to the church along the Old Church- 
road you come across a still. more sub- 
stantial memorial of another of the great 
poets of the century. It is the little way- 
side cottage to which Samuel Taylor Cole- 
ridge took his bride, Sara Fricker, imme- 
diately after his marriage in Bristol in 
1795. 


Before his marriage Coleridge was full 
of enthusiasm in the cause of freedom 
and with the idea of the regeneration of 
mankind, and his aspirations were shared 
by his friends, Robert Southeyand Robert 
These three youths proposed to 
regenerate the world and found a new 
republic on the banks of the Mississippi 
Finding the old world 


Lovell. 


or Susquehana. 
would not be reformed after their mode, 


they determined to, found, a new one in 
which all was to be liberty and happiness. 
“The deep woods of America were to be 
the site of this paradise. There all the evils 
of European society were to be remedied, 
property was to be in common and every 


man a legislator. Unborn ages of human 


happiness presented themselves to the three 


philosophers while they dreamt of human 
perfectibility.” 


In the midst of these plans of vast 


import, and while waiting at Bristol till 
they could find means to carry them out, 
they fell in love with three sisters, and 
“all their visions of immortal freedom 
faded into thin air.” Whether this was 
due to the ladies, who all appear to have 
possessed great good sense, or whether it 
was due to want of funds, is immaterial ; 
the scheme was given up, and Coleridge 
took his bride to this humble abode, the 
rent of which was.only £5 a year. But 
Coleridge was a poet, and that, perhaps, 
was one reason why he could be happy 
with so little, and he believed that all 
men might be as happy if they had no 
more—nor less. 
Sweet abode! 
Ah! had none greater! And that all had 
such ! 


The scene of the poem in which this 
line occurs is generally understood to be 
Clevedon, but I am not certain whether 
it does not refer to Nether Stowey to 
which Coleridge afterwards removed. 
Still, with a little allowance it will serve 
for Clevedon. 


Low was our pretty cot ; our tallest rose 

Peep’d at the chamber window. We could 
hear 

At silent noon, and eve, and early morn, 

The sea’s faint murmur. In the open air 

Our myrtles blossom’d ; and across the 
porch 

Thick jasmines twined; the little lands 
scape round 

Was green and woody, and refresh’d the 
eye. 

It was a spot which you might aptly call 

The Valley of Seclusion! Once I saw 

(Hallowing his Sabbath-day by quietness) 

A wealthy son of commer¢e saunter by, 


young wife discourages 
vagaries : 


But thy more serious eye a mild reproof 
Darts, 


Bristowa’s citizen; methought it calm’d_ 
His thirst of idle gold, and made him 
muse 


With wiser feelings: for he paused, and 
look’d 

With a pleased sadness, and gazed all 
around, 

Then eyed our cottage, and gazed round 
again, : 

And sigh’d, and said, it was a blessed 
place. 


And we were blessed. 


Happy poet to be so easily contented, 
but then he was only three-and-twenty 
and newly married! 

And yet he was not contented to pass 
his life in pleasant idleness and the selfish 
enjoyment of love and Nature. 


Ah! quiet dell; dear cot and mount sub- 
lime ! 

I was constrained to quit you. 
right 

While my unnumber’d brethren toil’d and 
bled, 

That I should dream away the entrusted 
hours 

On rose-leaf beds, pampering the coward 
heart 

With feelings all too delicate for use ? 


Was it 


I therefore go, and join head, heart, and 
hand, 

Active and firm, to fight the bloodless fight 

Of Science, Freedom, and the Truth in 
Christ. 

Tn another poem “The Eolian Harp,” 
written at Clevedon, » Coleridge gives 
expression to religious thoughts somewhat 
akin to those in Wordsworth’s well-known 
lines written on the banks of the Wye : 


O the one life within us and abroad, 

Which meets all motion and becoines its 
soul, 

A light in sound, a sound-like power in 
light, 

Rhythm in all thought, and joyance ‘every- 
where— 

Methinks, it should have been impossible 

Not to love all things ina world so filled ; 

Where the breeze warbles, and the mute 
still air 

Is Music slumbering on her instrument. 


And what if all of animated nature 
Be but organic harps diversely framed, 
That tremble into thought, as o’er them 
sweeps, ; 
Plastic and yast, one intellectual breeze, 
At once the soul of each, and God of All! 
If the poem had ended there we might 
have looked upon Coleridge as an exponent 
of the “ Higher Pantheism ” which Tenny- 
son delineated more than half a century 
later. But Coleridge was of a vacillating 
disposition and varied as _. sentiment 
or reason happened to predominate ; 
though he explained it at one time by 
saying that his head was with Spinoza, but 
his heart was with Paul and John—to 
complete the sentence he should have 
added, ‘‘and Sara’”’—for in this Clevedon 
poem he descends from the heights of 
transcendental speculation because _ his: 
such impious 


QO beloved Nor sucha 


thoughts 


woman ! 


Dim and unhallowed dost thou not rejeet, 
And biddest me walk humbly with my God. 


Meek daughter in the family of Christ! 
Well hast thou said and holily despraised 


These shapings of the unregenerate mind ; 
Bubbles that glitter as they rise and break. 
On vain Philosophy’s aye-babbling spring. 


Coleridge was evidently from the first: 


not of the stuff out of which prophets and 
martyrs 


are made—-no, nor even 
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philosophers—but as the author of the 
“Rime of the Ancient Mariner,’ he is 
secure of a fame which most philosophers 
might envy. This poem was first con- 
ceived, if not completed, when Coleridge 
lived at Nether Stowey, and Wordsworth 
at Alfoxden, about five-and-twenty miles 
from Clevedon. Water Luioyp. 


} 


LITERATURE. 


—_++— 
“BACK TO JESUS.”* 


Two years ago Mr. Armstrong took as 
the subject of his Hssex Hall Lecture 
“The Significance of the Teaching of 

Jesus,” and affirmed his conviction that the 
sum and substance of that teaching was 
the Fatherhood of God. “I believe,” he 
said, ‘that the source of the spiritual life 
and teaching of Jesus lay in his vivid sense 
of the Divine Fatherhood as an ever 
present fact, and that his aim was not to 
impose on any man belief in this fact as a 
doctrine based on his own authority, but 
to waken in all men their own slumbering 
sense of its reality.” In his most recent 
essay “ Back to Jesus,” which is addressed 


as an appeal. to Evangelical Christians,, 


Mr. Armstrong re-affirms this same con- 
viction, and shows how it is confirmed by 
a careful study of the Gospels. He begins 
by welcoming the movement in the more 
liberal of what are known as Evangelical 
circles, which is not content to rest in the 
statements of the creeds nor even in the 
Scripture record, but aims at finding in 
Jesus himself, the living Christ, the central 
inspiration of religion and an assured 
starting point for all thought of God and 
human destiny ; but then he pushes home 
the inquiry as to the real Jesus, and urges 
that the result of such an appeal to his 
authority as to the ultimate truths of the 
religious life is very different from that of 


the popular re-interpretation of the old 


orthodoxy. 

The first part of the essay indicates by 
what method in the study of the Gospels 
the truth as.to the personality and the 
teaching of Jesus is to be arrived at. 
There is a description of the process by 
which the Gospels grew, and by which 
elements current in the popular thought 
of the time may very naturally have 
coloured the picture, so that there is need 
for discrimination of the essential spiritual 
teaching of the Master from other elements 
due to exaggeration or misconception on 
the part of the reporters. The sound rale 
of guidance is laid down, that teaching 
which belongs evidently to the master 
mind, far above the level of popular 
religious conceptions at the time, may be 
confidently attributed to Jesus, while 
whatever clouds or distorts the clear 
shining of that truth is more likely to 
belong to the medium of tradition through 
which the teaching has passed and in which 
it is embodied in the Gospels. “And it is 
further shown why the first three Gospels 
are felt to bring us nearer to the actual 
teaching of Jesus than the fourth. As a 
result of the application of this principle, 
the conclusion is drawn that the great 
central truth which Jesus taught was that 
of the Fatherhood of God, with its de- 
pendent doctrine of the Brotherhood of 
Man ; aud three very interesting chapters 
follow, in which the actual words of Jesus 


* “ Back to Jesus” : An appeal to Evangelical 
Christians by Richard A. Armstrong, B.A. 


Green, 5, Essex-street, Strand, W.C, 1s, net, 


Philip 


concerning the Fatherhood, as contained 
in the first three Gospels, are examined in 
detail. 

What Jesus meant by the doctrine Mr. 
Armstrong describes in the following 
passages :— 


It seems to me, then, that the central and 
initial conviction which Jesus wished to 
impress on his disciples was this: that the 
symbol most truly expressing the relation of 
God to men is the relation of an ideal father 
to his children, that fatherhood was to him 
the type of an individual and personal love 
and care, protective at every moment, of 
perfect wisdom in foreseeing and providing, 
and encouraging the full and free utterance 
of the emotions and aspirations of the child 
in the listening ear of the parent. Jesus 
taught in perfect simplicity, and without 
the admixture of any suggestion of other 
persons in the Godhead besides the Father, 
that the love of the Father for each in- 
dividual child of man was a personal love of 
infinite tenderness, and that the individual 
man might at all times and places speak, 
without mediation of any kind, direct to the 
heart of the All-Father and receive the 
answer that he needed. 

And again in a later chapter :— 

Amid all the controversies of the Churches, 
amid all the doubts and difficulties of theo- 
logical speculation, amid the clanging 
battle of all the orthodoxies and all the 
scepticisms, amid the agonised struggles of 
the human mind to discover and to realise 
the relation which God sustains to men— 
amid the wistful questionings, whether any 


ear really hears our secret prayer, whether 
there is any unseen love embracing and 


—there comes the answer, clear and 
unhesitating, from the fields of Galilee and 
the borders of the Lake and the dusty high- 
ways about Jerusalem, the answer of Jesus, 
whom alJl Christendom ealls Lord and 
Master: ‘‘ Yes, God is your Heavenly 
Father—yours, O man, weary with toil of 
brain or hand; yours, O woman, weeping 
with the sorrow of your womanhood ; yours, 
too, O little child, laughing at your play. 
He is your Father, ofan infinite wisdom and 
tenderness. You can breathe vo prayer, but 
it reaches his paternal heart. You can 
suffer no sorrow and no pain, but his com- 
passion compasses you behind and before.. 
You can have no joy, but there is gladness 
with you in your Father’s spirit. 

The great need of Christendom, Mr. 
Armstrong urges, is really to get back to 
Jesus, and to share with him the com- 
pleteness and power with which he realised 
that supreme truth of the Fatherhood of 
God; for that is all-sufficient. What 
Evangelical Christians have found in God 
the Son and in God the Holy Ghost, 
Jesus found and would have us find in the 
Father, the ever-present, the sustaining 
and quickening Spirit of our life; and 
what we ought to find in Jesus himself is 
not God in another form, or another 
Personof the Godhead, but the one Brother 
who, of all others, most surely leads us to 
the Father, and makes us understand what 
it means to be a child of God. 

Mr. Armstrong goes through the chief 
doctrines of the Evangelical Creed, and 
shows how they may, indeed, answer to 
human needs, but how those needs are 
more truly met by the great doctrine of 
the Fatherhood, as Jesus taught it. The 
religion of the Fatherhood, he affirms, is 
essential Christianity, which if fully 
realised, would change the complexion of 
the religious world, and even reverse the 
classification of men as “ believers” and 
“unbelievers” so common on the lips of 
many Christians. 

For it would seem that they who. so 


divine care watches over us, whether any 


leading each one of us on his laborious way 


heartily accept the teaching of Jesus with 
regard to the gracious love which the 
Heavenly Father bears his children that 
they do not feel the need of the specific 
doctrines characteristic of what is called 
Evangelical Christianity are the ‘‘ be- 
lievers’’; while they who lay all the stress 
on those specific doctrines of Evangelical 
Christianity because they cannot be satis- 
fied with faith jin the Heavenly Father, are 
in their degree the ‘‘ unbelievers.’’ It would 
seem that much which passes as the very 
substance of Christianity does in fact derive 
its strength from a profound and deplorable 
scepticism—a scepticism concerning those 
basal spiritual facts which formed the sub- 
stance of the teaching of Jesus Christ. It 
would seem that if we are to talk about 
‘“orthodoxy’’ and ‘‘heresy’’ at all—and 
the less we talk about them the better—we 
shall have to acknowledge that those are 
the ‘‘orthodox’’ whom we took for 
‘“heretics,’’ and those are the ‘‘ heretics ’’ 
whom we took for ‘* orthodox.’’ 


To one who speaks as Jesus does 
supreme truths of the spiritual life, 
appealing not to any external authority, 
but to the inward witness in his hearers’ 
hearts, a sentiment of loyalty in those who 
learn of him, and of veneration and grate- 
ful love, is natural and right. And that 
is the great strength of our Christian 
discipleship. Mr. Armstrong utters a 
warning that sentiment may dip into 
sentimentality, where not the teaching 
but the person of Jesus is held to be 
primary. But it appears to us that this 
warning may be liable to misunderstanding, 
and that a distinction may be fairly drawn. 
It is with Jesus that we learn the fulness 
of that great truth of the Fatherhood of 
God, and its marvellous significance in the 
discipline of human life and the moulding 
of the child-like spirit. We do not set 
the person of the teacher above the truth 
he taught, but we see the truth most 
clearly mirrored in his soul. Thus he is 
with us in the holy places of our religious 
life, and it is no sentimentality, but the 
reverent acceptance of a priceless gift of 
God, with which in lowly discipleship we 
seek to follow him. That sentiment may 
degenerate into sentimentality is no doubt 
true; but that is not the case where even 
the utmost loyalty and reverence are given 
to ‘a human teacher and friend, who 
teaches not only by his word, but by his 
life and character ; his disciples do not 
set his person above the truth he teaches, 
but they recognise in him its best 
interpreter. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


—— 


[The Editor is not responsible for the opinions 
expressed by correspondents, LETTERS CANNOT BE 
INSERTED WITHOUT THE WRITER'S NAME; and all 
private information should be accompanied by the 
name and address of the sender.] 


DEPTFORD AND THE HOLLIS 
FAMILY. 


Srz,—In your historical note on the re- 
opening of the old chapel at Deptford, you 
state as a proof of the early date of the 
congregation, that Holles, the famous 
member of Parliament under Charles L., 
belonged to it, and that his wife is buried 
in the chapel yard. I very much doubt 
this statement, which I think arises from 
a confusion between two different persons. 
The member of Parliament was Denzil, 
Lord Holles, son of the Earl of Clare 
(1597-1681). So faras Lam aware, there 
is no ground for asserting that he was 
ever connected with Deptford, or that 
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his wife is buried there. There is, how- 
ever, a tombstone in the chapel yard to the 
memory of Sarah, wife of Nathaniel 
Hollis, who died in 1703, but this is an 
entirely different family. Nathaniel Hollis 
(1663-1738) was one of the three sons of 
Thomas Hollis (1634-1718). The family 
originally belonged to Rotherham. Thomas 
Hollis, after serving his apprenticeship in 
Sheffield, came to London in 1654 and 
joined the Church worshipping in Pinner’s 
Hall. He was a member of this society 
for over sixty years, and on his death a 
funeral sermon was preached by the pastor 
at that time, the Rev. Jeremiah Hunt. 
His eldest sop, Thomas Hollis (1659- 
1731), was also a member of that society. 
The second son, Nathaniel, seems to have 
been connected with Deptford, as his wife 
was buried there, but possibly the con- 
nection was on the side of his wife. The 
family were certainly Baptists in principle ; 
they are best known as benefactors of 
Sheffield and of Harvard College. The 
last descendant of Nathaniel Hollis was a 
grandson, Thomas Hollis, F.B.8., who 
died a batchelor in 1774, and by whom 
the existing tomb at Deptford, to the 
memory of his grandmother, was erected 
in 1755. 

He was sometimes supposed to be con- 
nected with Denzil, Lord Holles, but he 
himself corrected the mistake. He says 


in a letter that the rudest speech he ever 


made in his life was to an Irish colonel, 
whose -acquaiutance he made abroad. 
The colonel, who was a Jacobite, received 
him very hospitably, and said to him in 
the course of conversation: ‘There was 
a great man of your name on the Parlia- 
ment side in the civil wars; are you of 
his family ?”? Thomas Hollis instantly 
replied: “ No, Sir, but I am full of his 
spirit.” 

John Hollis, the youngest brother of 
Nathaniel, had a large family. About 
two hundred of his descendants are living 
at the present, time, among whom is 

Epear Sontty Antuony. 


a ay 


THE MAKING OF PROSELYTES. 


Srr,—It would have been of much 
interest and advantage if you had been 
able to give us in full the Rev. E. P. 
Barrow’s sermon before the Hast Cheshire 
Christian Union. Mr. Barrow’s utterances 
are always thoughtful and instinct with 
the Christian spirit, and if one does not 
always feel that they carry persuasion 


with them, that makes one only the more 


desire to have them in their completeness. 
This sermon would seem to have touched 
very suggestively a difference that seems 
to be scored somewhat deeply amongst us ; 
and, with your indulgence, I should like 
briefly to state wherein lies my difficulty 
in following its argument. 

Let us first clear away what appears. to 
me to be an unfortunate, as it 1s certainly 
a common, interpretation of one of the 
pregnant sayings ascribed to Jesus. Mr. 
Barrow does not, indeed, directly commit 
himself to that interpretation; but he 
implies it and will not, I think, repudiate 
it. In Matthew xxii. 15, in the course of 
a terrible catena of invective, Jesus is 
represented to have cried, “‘ Woe unto you, 
scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites! for ye 
compass sea and land to make one prose- 
lyte; and when he is become so, ye make 
him twofold more a son of hell than 
yourselves.” (R.V.) . Now the common 
interpretation makes this a condemnation 


of proselytism, and a stigma attaches to 
the word on account of this saying, and 
this saying alone. Yet surely it contains 
no censure of proselytism as such; but 
only of proselytism by men suitably 
described as sons of hell, and so affecting 
their proselytes as to make them twice as 
much so as themselves. But none of. us, 
I think, will be quite prepared to describe 
a conscientious and_ardent Ritualist or 
Evangelical or Unitarian as a “son of 
hell,” or to suggest that any person whom 
he may win over to his opinions or even 
persuade to join his ecclesiastical organi- 
sation is thereby rendered a double-dyed 
son of hell. On the contrary, it may 
sometimes even be the first step in the 
proselyte’s spiritual awakening. So far 
as Iam aware, Jesus nowhere condemns 
proselytism—the persuading of a man to 
join a particular religious organisation ; 
and its praiseworthiness or blameworthi- 
ness depends on the spirit and motive of 
the proselytiser and the spirit and temper 
it induces in the proselyte. 

* But the main burden of Mr. Barrow’s 
earnest plea seems to be thatit is harmful 
to try to bring other men to your own 
religious ‘“ opinions” or “views.” © Now, 
“opinions” and “ views”’ are words sug- 
gesting a somewhat cold and superficial 
intellectuality untouched by spiritual emo- 
tion. But suppose we substitute the word 
“convictions.” Conviction” is still pri- 
marily intellectual; but we all feel, I 
think, that a man’s “ convictions” may be 
deeply suffused with emotion, that they 


may be all aglow with spiritual fervour ; 


and, in fact, that a spiritual fervour which 
is to be a moving power in the world must 
have its roots deep plunged in convictions 
clearly apprehended by the mind and pas- 
sionately loved by the heart. 

Now there are many among us whom 
one supreme conviction moves with un- 
paralleled force, the conviction, namely, 
of the Fatherhood of God in its full and 
wide-reaching significance, barring out, as 
it seems to us to do, many commonly re- 
ceived orthodox doctrines which appear to 
be unconscious contrivances for mending 
and patching up a religion in which that 
Fatherhood is imperfectly apprehended 
and appreciated. Of course, you may call 
this great conviction of ours “an opinion,” 
“aview,” and soit is, thoughithasa moving 
force not commonly associated with those 
terms. Now, what I respectfully desire 
to know from Mr. Barrow, and those who 
hold similar language to his, is whether 
they condemn, and think that Jesus would 
condemn, the earnest and sustained effort 


of those who hold and cherish the convic- | 


tion I have described, to infuse it into 
other minds, and bring over our fellow- 


countrymen to it and to fellowship in | 


societies in which it prevails. The con- 
viction I have referred to may or may not 
best be named “ Unitarianism.” That isa 
secondary matter. But is it or is it nota 
wrong .thing, unworthy of a religious 
society and condemned by Jesus Christ, to 
strive by appeals alike to reason and to 
the spiritual witness of God to bring 
men to this “ conviction,” “ opinion,” or 
“view”? Ricuarp A. ArMsTRONG. 
Liverpool, Nov. 7. 


To CorresponpEents.—Letters, <&c., 
received from the following :—R. B., 
Capetown (thanks); H. D., Bulgaria; 
WsdeD Sab iG Gi Die Bah eh ee 
S.H. M5 W. M.; C,H. Po; MP.) Syd- 
ney; H. R. (certainly not) ; T. 8. 


THE INWARD OIFH. 


From Miss Anna Swanwick’s “ Hvolu- 
tion and the Religion of the Future.” 


Tre fundamental truth of religion, 
embodied in the utterance of Jesus, “ Be 
ye perfect as your Father in heaven is 
perfect,” appears to be this :—That it is 
given to man not only to apprehend the 
existence of God, as an objective reality, 
but also, through the combined action of 
reason and conscience, seeing that God is 
immanent in the human soul, to discern 
His character and will. Accordingly, 
while with the progress of science, man’s 
knowledge of the external universe ex- 
pands, and his conceptions of the Most 
High gain consequently in grandeur and 
sublimity, he will, through the growth of 
his moral nature, more especially on the 
lines of human sympathy, be enabled to 
appreciate man and more fully the infinite 
love of the universal Father. The Supreme 
Being becomes thus the proper object of 
our religious affections, conscious harmony 
with whom constitutes man’s highest well- 
being. Or,to quote the words of our vener- 
able prophet of the nineteenth century: ‘The 
universe is not dead, but Godlike and our 
Father's.’ <A firm hold upon this funda- 
mental truth appears to me to be the one 
thing needful to calm the unrestfulness of 
the age; to curb its materialistic tenden- 
cies; to impart nobleness and dignity to 
life; and to jstimulate the efforts of the 
wise and goed to build up humanity into 
a holy temple, in which God may dwell by 
His Spirit. 

“But in what words speak even afar 
off of the unspeakable?” I shall not 
attempt it, but shall simply call attention 
to the grand Hebrew utterance which con- 
stitutes now, as of old, the fundamental 
law of life, upon the fulfilment of which 
depends the highest well-being alike of 
individuals and of communities ; an utter- 
ance which called forth from Jesus the 
emphatic words, ‘‘ This do and: thou shalt 
live.’ “Thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God, with all thy heart, and with all thy 
soul, and with all thy strength, and with 
all thy mind, and thy neighbour as thy- 
self.” 


In conclusion, I would emphasise the 
importance attached by Jesus to his con- 
ception of establishing on earth the king- 


dom of heaven, as the supreme object of 
human endeavour; the prominence given” 


in his rhodel prayer to the words, “ Thy 
kingdom come,” reveals-the ideal towards 
the realisation of which we are invited to 
be fellow-workers with God Himself; nor 
must we forget his so’emn utterance, 
“The kingdom of heaven is within you,” 
a statement implying allegiance, on the 
part of the individual soul to the invisible 
king, with loyal obedience to His holy 
will, inspiring the effort to extend, in the 
surrounding world, the reign of righteous- 
ness and love.. The establishment and 
maintenance of God’s kingdom involve, 
however, the knowledge and observance of 
the laws which He has implanted in the 
constitution of the universe, alike in the 
domains of nature and of life. In the 
light of this grand ideal the whole range 
of human activity would be glorified, and 
the service of God be transmuted into the 
service of man. ‘The scientific discoverer, 
the sociologist, the statesman, the philan- 
thropist, each m his sphere, would feel that 
hewas striving to enter into the counsels of 
the Eternal, and to propound His laws for 
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the guidance of humanity; even the 
humblest effort of duty would be irradi- 
ated. by the consciousness of the Divine 
approval and sympathy, and thus all our 
aspirations and endeavours would tend to 
the realisation of the grand ideal embodied 
in the poet’s words :— 
Come, kingdom of our God ! 
And make the broad earth thine ; 
Stretch o’er her land and isles the rod 
That flowers with grace divine. 
Soon may all lands be blest 
With fruit from life’s glad tree 3 
And in its shade like brothers rest, 
Sons of one family. 


THE CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


pages 

-Auone the railway, a mile or two out of 
Glasgow, a number of navvies were one 
day hard at work mending the line. An 
express train was nearly due; and the men 
left the rails and stood back on the bank. 
A whistle, and then a dull, thundering 
sound foretold its approach. Far away it 
could be seen, every moment growing 
clearer and clearer, as it rushed onwards 
bearing its burden of passengers towards 
the great city in which the homes of many 
of the travellers lay. 

A boy, who had beeu working on the 
line, stood among the men. He was not 
old enough for heavy work, but he was-of 
use in running errands and handing 
tools. He happened to look down at the 
railway line and saw that a sleeper had 
started out of its place. The train might 
be wrecked if it were not put right, and 
in less time than it takes to tell it the boy 
had signed to his uncle, who stood near 
him, and man and boy sprang down upon 
the line. The train thundered by in 
safety, but the two who had saved it lay 


_ crushed and dead upon its track. 


In a day or two, great numbers of those 


working men followed a little funeral pro- 


cession up a hill side to the grave in which 


their fellow-workers were laid, and as they 


climbed they spoke in hushed voices of 
the young lad who had so unexpectedly 
proved himself a hero. 

Here is another story which tells us of 
the heroism of some boys and girls two 
hundred years ago or more, in the city of 
Bristol. It was during the reign of 
Charles II. when people were forbidden to 


. worship anywhere except in the parish 


churches, and brave men and women went 
to prison cheerfuliy for conscience sake. 
Among others, the “Friends” suffered 
cruelly. Because they persisted in meet- 
ing together for their silent worship, they 
were dragged before the magistrates, and 
still it was s always their brave er 'y that the 
King might as well think to hinder the 
sun from rising and the tide from flowing 
as to hinder the Lord’s people from meet- 
ing to wait upon Him while two of them 
were left together. 

So, happy homes were broken up, and 
husbands and fathers were thrown into 
loathsome, crowded prisons; and_ then, 
bezause the wives and mothers thought it 
their duty still tokeep up their meetings 
for worship, they, too, were sent to prison, 
and in the desolate homes only the children 
were left. 

And now what do you think these boys 
and girls did? They followed the example 
of their parents, and with wonderful 
courage,-resolving to do what was right, 


‘and not what was safe and prudent, they 


went to their meeting-house to worship 


God as they had been brought up to do, 


and young brothers and sisters passed 
fearlessly on their way through rough 
people who sometimes laughed at them 
and sometimes threatened them. These 
Quaker children were, some of them, put 
in the stocks; the constables warned others 
that they would be beaten ; still they were 
unmoved, and many of them were im- 
prisoned, until there was no more room in 
the gaols of Bristol. 

People sometimes have strange ideas 
about heroes and heroism. They forget 
that the nature of men, and of children 
too, are gradually formed, and that it is 
by training every day in little ways of 
unselfishness and duty that we get ready 
to be brave and true when the great need 
comes. That Scotch boy who saved the 
express train must have been used to 
caring for other people more than for 
himself. If he had been self-indulgent 
and cowardly, he would never have jumped 
down on to the railway line that day, and 
shown himself a hero. Those children in 
Bristol would have hidden themselves 
timidly in their homes instead of follow- 
ing the brave example of their parents, if 
they had not been used to thinking first 
of all what was right to do and then 
doing it. 

And so from ‘this we come to think 
about that common, well-known word— 
habit. While we are young, habits are 
easily made.. We form our good or bad 
habits by the thoughts and. deeds of every 
day, and our characters are made by the 
habits we grow into. In the American 
forests among the luxuriant undergrowth 
is sometimes to be found a curious creep- 
ing plant that wraps its strong, twining 
branches round any object that comes in 
its way. You can break away from this 
vegetable octopus when it is young, if you 
are on your guard; but it is said that a 
careless traveller may find himself a 
prisoner unawares, bound in the grasp of 
the plant as by strong ropes. Two boys, 
in light-hearted, thoughtless mood, went 
out one holiday to spend it in exploring 
the outskirts of one of those mighty 
forests in America..which le near the 
clearings that settlers have made for their 
homes and farm land. They were warned 
to beware of this dangerous plant, but 
they gave little heed to the warning ; and, 
suddenly, as he pushed his way through the 
thick brushwood one of the boys felt 
himself seized and wrapped round by the 
stems of a mysterious plant. He called 
for help and his companion came to 
release him, but, as he tore at the twisted. 
rope-like. fastenings, the second boy was 
caught in like manner, and most earnestly 
did they wish that they had never come 
within reach of the imprisoning tendrils. 
So with four bad habits. If we are not 
on the watch they gain the mastery over 
us and make us their prisoners. 

Few of us are called upon to do great 
deeds of heroism, but we are all called to 
build up within ourselves beautiful char- 
acters and to lead loving, fuseful, daily 
lives, and this we cannot do if we give 
way to the selfish wish, to outbursts of 
passionate temper, or to temptations to be 
cowardly or untrue. We do not always 
bear in mind what power we really have 
over ourselves, how it is in our power to 
become in character what we wish to be- 
come. We make resolutions again and 
again, and again and again we break them 
because we do not really mean them and 
do not act upon them straightway. Good 
resolutions are. worthless without good 


deeds to follow them. . Here is a beauti- 
cee saying for you, as true as it is beauti- 
ul 

“There is no time better than to-day to 
begin the triumph ever temptations. The 
change needed is only in ourselves. Do 
but. say ‘In God's strength I will,’ and the 
victory is sure.’ Frances E. Cooxe. 


“Tue November Meteors” is the sub- 
ject of the Rev. C. Hargrove’s Sermon in 
this month’s Mill Hill Pulpit. Taking for 
text Jeremiah x. 2, the sermon shows how, 
contrary to the prophet’s exhortation, 
Christians of many generations have been 
dismayed at the signs of the heavens. 
Thus Luther declared. in an Advent 
sermon:—* The heathen write that 
comets may arise from natural causes, 
but God creates not one that does not 
foretoken a sure calamity,’ and again he 
said, “‘ Whatever moves in the heaven in 
an unusual way is certainly a sign of God’s 
wrath.” 


Cranmer and Latimer were of the same mind, 
and John Knox, the great Scotch Reformer, 
saw in the sigus of heaven ‘‘a warning to 
the king to extirpate the Papists from his 
realm.’’? Our own Ralph Thoresby, as we 
read in his Diary, was terrified at the comet 
of 1682, and records his prayer, ‘‘ Lord, fit 
us for whatever changes it may portend ; 
for though I am not ignorant that such 
meteors proceed from natural causes, yet 
are they frequently also the presages of 
imminent calamities.’? ‘* God is not 
bound,’’ writes another theologian, ‘‘ to 
his creation and the ordinary course of 
nature, but must often, especially in these 
last days, resort to irregular means to show 
forth his anger at human guilt.”’ 

In contrast to this view, Mr. Hargrove 
pictures the divine order of the heavens, 
even in what might seem a chance shower 
of meteors, and describes the marvellous 
orbit of that host of meteors, which brings 
to us every 33 years the glorious display 
to be looked for on the night of Nov. 13-14, 
(On page 21 the day seems to be wrongly 
given.) Inthe midst of the inconceivable 
immensity of space, crowded with stars, 
our little lives might seem to be utterly 
lost; and yet, while every atom that con- 
sumes itself on a November night is in 
God’s care, and moves only as “He wills, 
a living soul is of more value than a 
whole system of stars. And with this 
lesson the sermon concludes :— 

When I contemplate this mighty river, 
whose drops falling to earth become our 
meteor showers, river whose breadth is 
100,000 miles, and whose course extends 
2,000 million miles away from the sun— 
when I remind myself that of the countless 
myriad atoms which compose it no one is 
lone, lost, unguided—that the course of the 
main body and of every tiny straggler is 
subject to inviolable law—when I add that 
this is but one of innumerable meteoric 
tracks of like kind—then I take good heart 
for myself and my fellow men, all who have 
been and shall be, and doubt not that this 
great river of human life flows on subject 
to law, that each individual is guided to its 
destiny by an Infallible and Omnipotent 
Hand, and that the mighty host of Humanity 
moves, not according to its wayward wills, 
but to the fulfilment of the sure purpose of 
the Creator. 

No longer therefore do they dismay us 
these ‘‘signs of heaven,’’? but now bring 
us message of assurance eyen from the depths 
of svace. Yes, Law is over these, creating, 
controlling, guiding, transforming—and it 
is over me too, my birth a coming into new 
being at God’s call, my life an orbit subject 
to God’s ordering, my death a change to 
some other state which I need not be curious 
to know of now; and Allis well} 
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LONDON, NOVEMBER 11, 1899. 


FROM THE SHADOWS INTO 
LIGHT. 


Ir is our sorrowful duty to record 
this week the departure from our midst 
of several friends widely known and 
honoured, whose lives have been to us 
of lasting benefit and leave us now rich 
in grateful memories, and not in 
memories alone. 

In the stillness, which is of Gop, 
while we share for a season very in- 
timately that Divine benediction which 
we see to rest upon them, as a release 
perhaps from grievous sufferings, or as 
the calmness at the close of a long 
and beautiful even-tide, we enter, as 
perhaps at no other time, into the 
reality of life. With reverent and 
wondering thought we follow the 
liberated spirit, new-born into the 
greater joy, and rejoice as the glory of 
the heavenly light falls upon our hearts. 
We know that the weary are at rest, 
the agony is at an end, and though we 
do not know where or how the mys- 
terious gates are opened, and the soul 
is borne away on the hands of tender 
ministrants, yet the great conviction 
of home and heaven in the FatHer’s 
care comes with a deep and satisfying 
sense of rest and of fulfilment. With 
exultant faith we think of the new and 
richer life, the fresh opportunities of 
service, the opening vision, the more 
perfect fellowship of spirit. Our grief 
in their departure is not forbidden, and 
yet there is something deeper and 
beyond the power of words. We know 
that it is well with them, and with a 
love that overcomes all sorrow we are 
content that for them and for ourselves 
the Farner’s will is done. 

So out of the great silence we return 
with a stronger faith in life, with a 
more joyful energy to do the work of 


our day, and enriched with a new and 
deeper fellowship with the Unseen. 
We have now a better understanding 
of our friends, and know what they 
have given us, and how they will con- 
tinually help us toward. the better life. 

To what is said in. the memorial 
notices of Miss Anna Swanwick, Mr. J. 
S. Maruers, Mr. Tuomas Hors, and 
Mr. Mauusr, there will be grateful re- 
sponse in many hearts. We do not 
propose here to add any further per- 
sonal words, but are glad to be allowed 
to reproduce the following passages 
from Dr. Brooxs Herrorn’s address at 
the funeral service for Miss Swanwick 
at Rosslyn-hill Chapel :— 


The ‘“ Valley of the shadow of death” 
is not all darkness and gloom; nor are the 
“rod and staff” of the invisible Presence 
the only comfort for the heart of man. 
Every sweet good life lights it up with a 
tender radiance, and here and there are 
some whose words of strong and happy 
faith echo along it like the songs of 
angels. It is such an one the loving 
memory of whom gathers us here to-day. 
It is more than a private: loss we feel ; 
though in the modesty and simplicity of 
her character, those who knew her in the 
home are apt to think of her chiefly in the 
charm of that bright converse of friend 
with friend, which those who have shared 
it will never forget. But in reality Anna 
Swanwick was one of the foremost women 
of this century, not so much in the front 
as at the heart of its eager onward move- 
ment, “ What an interesting world it is,” 
was one of her favourite sayings, and that 
vivid interest was in her from the be- 
ginning and lasted to the end. 


She had no fear of that which we call 
death, although she had such a happy en- 
joyment of life and friendship and all the 
beauty and interest of the world. Death, 
as we call it, was no death to her. She 
had explored that thought with so many 
others. All the doubt and_ perplexity 
which came with this intense concentra- 
tion of modern: study in the wonders of 
material Nature never shook her para- 
mount faith in the spiritual. One of her 
latest books was her answer to all that, in 
that little book, ‘“ Hvolution and the Re- 
ligion of the Future.” She had no 
shrinking from such questionings, and 
would be quite content whatever might be 
the great Father’s will. Only the last 
time that I was privileged to see her, a 
few weeks ago, she was speaking of this, 
and quoting George EHliot’s lines about 
“the Choir Invisible”; but, in reality, 
her heart was just as confident of the 
Future as of the Present—and she most of 
all loved and often quoted Mrs. Bar- 
bauld’s lines :— 

Life, we’ve been long together, 

Through pleasant and through cloudy 

weather ; 

*Tis hard to part, when friends are dear, 

Perhaps ’twill cost a sigh, a tear ; 

Then steal away—give little warning— 
Choose thine own time! 
Say not “Good-night”—but in some 
brighter clime 
Bid me “ Good-morning !” 

These our friends, with many others 
whom we thankfully remember, have 
passed from the shadows of our 
mortality into the light of a new day ; 


and their word to us is, that we shall 
not be downcast, or ever mourn as 
those who have no hope, but with a 
good courage and the upward look set 
our hands to the work to which we are 
called. That it may be worthily done, 
they have shown us, and that it is 
worth while so to be faithful to the 
Highest.. Through them, by the grace 
of Gop, we have a firmer hold upon the 
unseen things which are eternal. 


OBITUARY. 


———— 
ANNA SWANWICK. 


No attempt can here be made to give an 
adequate or balanced estimate of the 
many-sided genius and the lofty and in- | 
spiring character which have given Miss . 
Anna Swanwick so conspicuous a place in 
the lives of many hundreds of her con- 
temporaries. Only a few scattered im- 
pressions and reminiscences, anda bare 
outline of the external framework of her 
life, are possible. 

She was born in 1813, at Liverpool, the 
third and youngest daughter of John 
Swanwick, After studies at school and 
home, she went to Berlin, where she 
worked at Hebrew as wellasat the German 
and Greek literatures, which were subse- 
quently to bring her so much distinction. 
On returning to England (her family 
now residing in London), she added to her 
philological accomplishments some know- 
ledge of the higher mathematics, which 
she studied under Professor Newman, 
whose limpid sincerity of intellect and of 
character deeply impressed her. The basis 
was thus laid of a friendship between 
teacher and pupil that lasted unbroken 
through more than fifty years, and which 
was equally valued by both. 

In 1843 she published a volume of 
selections from Goethe and Schiller, and 
continued to work the same mine until, in 
1850, her translation of the first part of 
“Faust? appeared., Subsequently she was 
strongly urged by Baron Bunsen to 
attempt a translation of some of the Greek 
dramas, and in 1865 she issued a trans- 
lation of the “Trilogy of Aischylus.” 

In 1873 she completed her translation 
of Alschylus. It has achieved an assured 
position, and is now in the fourth edition. 
When the “Agamemnon” was acted in 
Greek, by students of the University at Ox- 
ford, she was much gratified by the selection 
of her version for printing with the text for 
the convenience of the audience. In 1878 
she returned to ‘‘ Faust,” and completed her 
work by translating the Second Part. 
She had never belonged to the most 
enthusiastic band of admirers of “ Faust,” 
and she confessed to finding the Second 
Part relatively uninteresting; but her 
general powers, and specifically her com- 
mand of metrical form, had: so matured 
in the nearly thirty years since the appear- 
ance of her earlier work, that her transla- 
tion of the Second Part may safely be re- 
garded as the more brilliant perform- 


‘ance, and even-has the appearance of 


greater inspiration. Amongst her other 
works may be mentioned a general survey 
of literature, entitled ‘ Poets, the Iuter- 
preters of their Age,” published in 1892, 
as the expansion of a paper which she 
read to the Congregational Society of 
Little Portland-street Chapel. This is a 
remarkable instance of the - character- 
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istic magnanimity with which she pro- 
portioned her efforts rather to the 
grandeur of her subject than to the 
character of the occasion that called forth 
her work. <A glance at this book will 
show how very much wider was the range 
of her literary admirations than would be 
indicated by an isolated consideration of 
her specific work ag an interpreter of the 
German and Greek dramatists. She often 
spoke of Dante’s “ Paradiso” as the book 
that had changed her conception of life 
more than any other, and she could 
probably rejoice in equal familiarity with 
all of the supreme master-minds ‘ who 
give us nobler joys and nobler cares.” 
She once reported a conversation she had 
had with Mr. Gladstone, in which they 
both agreed that all persons who had 
risen to a certain mental level must be at 
one as to the poems which occupy the 
absolutely first rank. Characteristic 
differences come in, when we compare the 
poems which we rank just short of the 
highest. If this be so, there should 
certainly be some significance in Miss 
Swanwick’s intense and enduring delight 
in Milton’s “Comus.” It occupied a 
prominent place in the lecture which has 
just been spoken of, and the’ present 
writer once had the privilege of listening 
to a conversation between Miss Swanwick 
and Professor Newman, which ranged over 
many topics, till that of “Comus” was 
struck. Professor Newman pointed out 
what he thought was a drawback to the 
moral efficacy of the poem. Miss Swan- 
wick’s eye flashed, and she assumed the 
air of one defending the impeached 
honour of a dear friend. Passage after 
passage from “Comus” rushed to her 
lips, and a defiant challenge was thrown in 
from time to time, till her hearers were 
fairly carried away in the sweep and 
torrent of her vindication. 

Her last publication was an expansion 
of an article contributed to the Con- 
temporary Review, entitled “ Evolution 
and the Religion of the Future,’ which 
appeared in 1894. 

The above enumeration, which is far 
from complete, will serve to show that 
Miss Swanwick was a considerable, though 
not a voluminous writer. At least two of 
her translations (“ Faust” and the “ Plays 
of Alschylus’’) take rank as classics, and 
all her publications have done their work 
of enlightenment and stimulus in their 
day. But Miss Swanwick’s literary work 
only represents a small part of her many- 
sided and intense vitality. She was early 
interested in the education of women, and 
took a prominent part in the establish- 
ment of ladies’ Colleges, particularly Bed- 
ford College. She took a keen interest in 
all attempts to open higher intellectual 
and social opportunities to the working- 
classes, and was one of the first to join in 
establishing the Working Men’s Club 
movement. Her social tact and genial 
hospitality made‘ her house in'Cumber- 
land-terrace a centre of intellectual life 
and enjoyment, through a length of years 


_ which seems to cover a whole epoch of the 


life of London. 

An air of exalted joyousness and 
confidence in all good influences made 
her society a mental and __ spiritual 
tonic, and many an one, known and 
unknown, would have felt that his year 
had not. been properly inaugurated if 
he had not attended her New Year's 
gathering. Her public and social activities 
did not exhaust her amazing energy. 


Though her bodily frame was feeble and 
for long periods of her life she was sub- 
ject to severe illness, though she lay awake 
through many a weary night and paid in 
nervous exhaustion the price of her life- 
giving activities, yet the spirit seemed to 
triumph over all weakness and to draw 
life direct from its purest sources indepen- 
dently of the meditim of the body. She 
was able, in addition to all that has been 
enumerated, to give herself without stint, 
year after year, to the lowliest work in 
Sunday-school or week-day class, and to 
deal out overflowing measure of affection- 
ate and thoughtful kindness to the wide 
circle of her family connection and the 
still wider circle of her personal friends. 
No claim, material or spiritual, ever 
seemed to surprise her with an empty 
hand or an irresponsive heart. She never 
forgot a friend and was never forgotten by 
one. Indeed, this constant, detailed, 
tender, personal thought for friends in 
every rank of society and every condition 
of life, perhaps remains upon the mind as 
the most striking characteristic of this 
wonderful and beautiful life. Such scape 
and such intensity of affection are rare 
indeed, and the high quality infused into 
them by sustained and ardent faith and 
habitual communion with “the noble 
living and the noble dead” made her 
love a veritable well of life, finding 
“in every nook a lip that it might cheer.” 
Clever, good, and generous she seemed to 
all who came into even slightest contact 
with her, but beyond this an impression 
of greatness deepened upon those who 
knew her best. If no man is a hero to his 
valet de chambre, here at least was a 
woman who seemed heroic to those about 
her, just in proportion to their intimacy 
with her intimate life. To a vast circle of 
acquaintances she was a marvel of intel- 
lectual versatility, philanthropic activity, 
and social tact. The inner circle of those 
around her (including old dependents and 
servants, loved and loving) felt something 
akin to awe, as though in the presence of 
majestic power and (as one of them has 
said) of ‘the sweetest soul that ever 
looked through mortal eyes.” In truth, 
those eyes, and the features in which they 
were set, were. the despair of artists, and 
must be the despair still more of him who 
would paint in words. Her figure and 
her features alike bore the impress of 
strain, and her voice, though flexible, had 
little natural melodiousness of tone, but 
through all the living spirit so breathed 
that voice, face and figure became the 
transparent garb, or rather the visible 
setting forth of soul. Tenderness and grace 
spoke through the whole range of the 
gamut inthem; but when moral principles 
must be vindicated they were capable of 
assuming an impressive sternness which 
spoke of the strength that underlay her 
tenderness. An expression as of Luther’s 
“demonic” eye might from time to time 
be caught; for though she had a strong 
deference for assured position, whether in 
the intellectual or the social world, yet 
where fundamental spiritual and moral 
principle was atstake she would follow no 
master, bow to no authority, and respect 
no position. Never was there a more 
infallible power than hers of discriminating 
between the humility that acknowledges 
superior information and power, and the 
moral and spiritual pusillanimity that 
allows principles to be warped or thrust 
aside by personal authority. Hence, while 
she opened her mind with perfect catho- 


licity to all spiritual influences and 
was humble in her estimate of her 
powers, while she fearlessly faced philo- 
sophical doubt and questioning, not ag 
a foe to be fought, but as a depth 
to be explored, yet where fundamental, 
spiritual and mcral principle was con- 
cerned she stood immovable. She had 
“burned her way through the world to 
this,’ and no one could make her call 
right wrong, rob her of the treasure of 
her faith, or induce her to turn back upon 
her religious traditions of freedom, pro- 
gress, and truth. In all the later part of 
her life she felt the mspiration of Dr. 
Martineau’s teaching, and enjoyed his 
friendship, which she prized as one of the 
choicest privileges of her life. Her social 
and political aspirations, however, were 
too deeply based in her own nature to 
need the sanction or even the support of 
any guide, and hence to the end she was 
as keen and hopeful as she had ever been 
in her youth. Her confidence in the 
spiritual realities and in the triumph of 
moral principles had not grown by the 
breath of popular applause, and did not 
sink in seasons of reaction or flagging 
faith around her. The bright and joyous 
spirit which triumphed over pain and trial 
was with her to the last. She “lived by 
admiration, hope, and love.” 
Bese We 


—_—_@—____ 


THOMAS HOYLE HOPE. 


We deeply regret to announce the death 
of Mr. T. H. Hope, of Chowbent. He 
passed away peacefully about 6.30 on 
Tuesday morning last at his residence, The 
Laburnums, Atherton, in the sixty-sixth 
year of his age. For four years past Mr. 
Hope had been in failing health. During 
the last three months his illness took a more 
acute form, and for some time he suffered. 
greatly. Fortunately he was at length 
relieved of all his pain, which he had 
endured with wonderful patience, and for 
several days before his happy death he 
was, in mind and spirit, the Mr. Hope 
whom those have known who have known 
him in life at his best. He leaves a widow, 
three daughters, and three sons, two of the 
latter succeeding him in his legal profes- 
sion, in the firm of Messrs. Hope and 
Garstang, of Atherton, Leigh, and Wigan. 
Born in 1834, of an old Chowbent stock, 
Mr. Hope was a typical Chowbenter, and 
few if any citizens of the township of 
Atherton did more in their life-time than 
he for the good government, the educa- 
tion, the sanitation, and the general ad- 
vancement of the district, He was at 
one time an active member of the Board 
of Guardians, and a very active member 
of the Local Board until he became its 
solicitor. He was the President of the 
Liberal Association for the Leigh Parlia- 
mentary Division, which includes Atherton, 
and was.a well-known speaker on many 
platforms, his speeches being all character- 
ised by the high principles which governed 
all his thought and life. 

But it was the Religious Faith we stand 
for that Mr. Hope most loved to help and 
serve. To this he was utterly devoted. 
His attachment to the old Chowbent 
Chapel (1722) was warm enough to kindle 
into enthusiasm almost the coldest and 
most indifferent man who came into 
contact with him. His knowledge of its 
history and of the older chapel (1645) was 
something remarkable. So thoroughly 
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had he made himself acquainted, through 
books and documents of all kinds, with 
the personages of the past. who had been 
in any way connected with the chapel, 
that he could speak of them almostas if he 
had actually lived with them. Standing 
before the dark oak ‘three - decker” 
pulpit in the chapel, it was his delight to 
tell of the eminent men who had occupied 
it since “General”? Wood’s ministry in it 
(1722-1759), including such men as Dr, 
Jriestley, Thomas Belsham, and John 
Taylor. With a stranger on a visit, or a 
party of young people from the Sunday- 
school, Mr. Hope would gladly go from 
tablet to tablet in the chapel, or from 
grave to grave in the chapel yard, and tell, 
out of his ample stores of information, 
what he felt to be well worth knowing. He 
was accustomed to say that none of our 
chapels known. to him was richer in 
historical associations than the Chowbent 
Chapel. For years, indeed, Mr. Hope had 
been accumulating material for a com- 
plete history of Chowbent, including its 
relations to our other chapels. 

Mr. Hope, while health lasted, was a 
regular attender, morning and evening, 
every Sunday, at publie worship. - He was 
an extremely hard-working man, doing in 
ten years what ought to have taken him 
twenty, and yet he would often, even in 
later years, come also to the Sunday- 
school, and would take any class or give 
an address. He had great faith in our 
Sunday-school work. He was senior 
secretary of the chapel, and took a real 
interest in all the connected institutions. 
Recently he was Chairman of the Bolton 
District Sunday School Union, and was a 
member till his death of the Home Mis- 
sionary College Committee. In our Lan- 
cashire churches, especially, Mr. Hope was 
well known. The characteristic speech he 
delivered at Monton, at the annual meet- 
ing of the Provincial Assembly of Lanea- 
shire and Cheshire, will not soon be for- 
gotten by those who heard it. He was 
unanimously elected President a few years 
later, and though his. health was failing 
then, his presidential address at Rochdale 
was a notable one. But Mr. Hope’s best 
work for the Unitarian body, next to his 
regular work at Chowbent, was done as 
Chairman of the North and Hast Lanea- 
shire Unitarian Mission within the last 
two or three years. ‘Those who best know 
the critical circumstances through which 
he strongly and wisely steered the Mission, 
will not» forget his, real nobility. Even 
those who at first did not agree with him, 
in that crisis learned to trust him, to 
esteem him, to own him right, and, as 
their letters, which were a great solace 
to him, testify, they learned to love him 
too. 
Strong in his own faith and in his own 
intellectual conclusions, he was a man of 


great sympathy, and of the uttermost | 


catholicity of spirit. Month by month, 
by request, he contributed a page of Notes 
on Ecclesiastical History to the Atherton 
Parish Church Magazine ; and it was quite 
a common thing for him to go and read 
Services of Song at the various Non- 
conformist Churches in Atherton. He 
delighted in this unity of spirit. 

His work is done. His work was good. 
He leaves a heritage of character to his 
family, and an example to all Unitarian 
laymen. His nature was deeply religious, 
truly Christian. Towards men he might 
seem independent, towards God he was at 
a little child. J.J. W. 


JOHN SHACKLETON MATHERS. 


A srrenvous life of great public use- 
fulness and of earnest service in our reli- 
gious community was brought to a close 
at daybreak on Friday, Nov. 3, by the 
death of Mr. John Shackleton Mathers, of 
Leeds. For som2 years his health had 
been uncertain, and latterly he suffered 
from an internal malady which rendered a 
severe operation necessary. With cha- 
racteristic cheerfulness aud courage Mr. 
Mathers set his house in order, arranging 
papers connected with the various trustee- 
ships he held, and with his public work, 
and after the operation, for twelve days 
hopefully waited within sight of death for 
life, for life was sweet to him. ‘“I am 
going to pull through,” he said. “ The 
Father has yet more work for me to do.” 
Surely he was- right—more work, but in 
some other sphere. : 

Mr. Mathers was born at Leeds on 
Oct. 24, 1844. His father was a member 
of the Society of Friends ; by heredity and 
early association the quiet ways and in- 
wardness of that people left their influences 
with him. He loved quietude, and kept a 
reverent ear for the voices within. Quite 
early in his life he became a scholar in 
Sion School, a large undenominational 
Sunday and day school, in which Unit- 
arians were well represented. | When an 
attempt was made to seize the school by 
the evangelica] section of its management, 
his uncle, Josepa Shackleton, with others, 
one Sunday morning, the schools haying 
been closed against the Unitarians, had 
the lock broken and the doors forced open. 
Ever since the school has kept on the even 
tenourof its way, though unable in changed 
times to maintain its former position of 
great numerical success and of municipal 
and political influence. 

A little later Mr. Mathers became a 
teacher, then superintendent, in the Hol- 
beck Domestic Mission Sunday-school, 
and a regular worshipper at the services. 
What he did he did wisely, thoroughly, 
earnestly. It is not, therefore, to be 
wondered at that he exercised great 
power and influence among the youth of 
the Mission at that time. He taught, he 
entertained at his home, he led in country 
walks, games, dramatic performances, 
himself painting the scenery, and gave 
himself and his belongings in sympathy 
and brotherliness to the young life that 
gathered about bim, and who so readily 
responded to his call and lead. How 
cherished and sweet’such memories are to 
the men and women who are to-day the 
mainstays of Holbeck Chapel is told again 
and again just now with heavy hearts and 
tearful eyes. The congregation will keep 
his memory green for many years to come, 
for they cannot forget how he laboured to 
perfect the plans of their handsome new 
chapel and commodious. schools, how un- 
weariedly he worked to secure the neces- 
sary funds, how generous his own giving 
was, how well he advised in the negotia- 
tions resulting in the independence of the 
congregation, and how he has filled, and 
with what couspicuous ability, every office 
in connection with the congregation’s life 
and activity. -He seldom missed service at 
Mill Hill Chapel in the morning, and was 
a member of the Chapel Committee at his 
death, but his work was done at Holbeck. 

His interest and work were concentrated 
on, not confined to, onecongregation. A man 
of such fine business powers, good judg- 
ment, experience of affairs, rare methodi- 


cal habits in all he undertook, quick sym- 
pathy and warm-heartedness, was sure to 
be much sought after by the surrounding 
congregations, and by our various asso- 
ciations, and so his name is found. on 
many trusts and committees. He was a 
trustee of the chapels at Holbeck, Malton, 
and Whitby. Having, family connections 
with Malton, be has always taken a deep 
interest in the congregation there, and a 
few years ago he, at his own expense, 
re-pewed and decorated the chapel. Up 
to the time almost of his death, he was 
very actively engaged on matters of busi- 
ness, arising out of the Whitby Chapel 
Trust.. He was a faithful member of the 
Executive of the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association, at the meetings of 
which his intimate knowledge of the York- 
shire group of churches served them ia 
good stead: though then weak and suffer- 
ing he went up to London to attend the 
last meeting preliminary to the Council. 
He had a seat on the Committee of the 
National Conference, and will be sorely 
missed by the surviving. members, who 
relied much on his experience and business 
capacity. When the Conference held its 
meetings in Leeds twelve years ago, the 
success of the arrangements was due to 
his remarkable organising powers more 
than to the work of any other single 
person. 

The Yorkshire Unitanfin Union will 
suffer a great loss by his going. He was 
for two years its President, and a member 
of its Committee for many years. His_ 
knowledge of the outlying churches’ 
was remarkable, giving great weight to 
his advice in matters of business as 
between them and the Union. In former 
years the Yorkshire Sunday School Union 
enlisted his interest, and he was for some 
time its Secretary. He was particularly 


fond of attending the annual meetings of 


these various associations, and of taking 
with him some members of his family. 
Trew men are so well known amongst the 
Yorkshire congregations as he was. He 
was some years ago President of the Home 
Missionary Board, at the time when by 
designation the Board became a College. 

In his wanderings up and down the ~ 
country for health or holiday he never 
failed to be present at the service of the 
Unitarian Chapel if there happened to be 
one near; and if it was a lonely post, he 
always made a point of having a friendly 
chat with the minister, and in earlier days 
would often occupy a pulpit himself in 
case of need. Many a minister, and many 
a friend, too, will recall the warm welcome 
—the kindly hospitality of his home. 

Mr. Mathers commenced his business 
career in the office of the Leeds Pro- 
vincial Building Society, in Albion-street, 
and when still a young man was appointed 
manager, in succession to Mr. John 
Kershaw, the founder of the society. 
From this position he retired in 1893. 

For a lengthened period Mr. Mathers — 
took a prominent part in the public life of 
Leeds. He was first elected a member of 
the Corporation by the burgesses of Hol- . 
beck-Ward in November, 1869, and served 
for various terms as councillor and alder- 
man. As chairman of the Free Public 
Library Committee he rendered valuable 
service in organising that institution, As 
a member of the Waterworks Committee, 
he devoted much time and thought to the 
development of the scheme which has 
given Leeds one of the best water supplies. 
in the country. Always a vigorous poli- 
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tician, Mr. Mathers was for twenty years 
one of the secretaries of the Leeds Liberal 
Association, and in more recent years he 
was a hard-working member of the 
General Council of the National Liberal 
Federation. With Sir James Kitson and 

Sir Wemyss Reid, he took a leading part 
in the organisation of Mr. Gladstone’s 
famous victory in 1880, when the great 
statesman was returned for Leeds by an 
overwhelming majority. 

As a magistrate, Mr. Mathers ' was 
assiduous in the discharge of nis duties. 
He ‘took great interest in the affairs of 
New Wortley, which he represented for 
several years on the Bramley Board of 
Guardians, and since 1869 he has occupied 
the post of chairman of the New Wortley 
Burial Board. Mr. Mathers was a Fellow 
of the Society of Arts, and also a Fellow of 
the Statistical Society. 

This friend of so many people and 
causes was a man of strong, clear brain; 
his heart was warm and tender; he had 
strongly the emotion of religion, which 
exalted and illumined his ideals, making 
him strong in life, brave and serene in 
death. 

The funeral at the New Wortley Ceme- 
tery on Monday was a marvellous demon- 
stration of public regard and sympathy. 
There were present the Lord Mayor of 
Leeds, Sir James Kitson, Bart., M.P., Mr. 
T. R. Leuty, M.P., the magistrates of the 
city, many deputations from public bodies 
anda great concourse of friends. The 
service was conducted by the Rev. Charles 
Hargrove, who delivered an impressive 
address on the character and work of the 
deceased. If a man’s worth may be 
measured by the sense of pain and loss 
at his departure, then Mr. Mathers’ life 
was worthy indeed. _ 

—$$_—_—________. 


JOHN MAHLER. 


~Many friends in Liverpool and in a 
wider circle will have heard with sorrow 
of the death of Mr. John Mahler, at Sud- 
worth, New Brighton. With great courage 
and patience he had for months suffered 
from a very painful illness, and with a 
marvellous tenacity of hope his eager 
spirit fought through the bitter fight. 
When on Sunday morning the end came, 
there could only be great thankfulness for 
him in his release. 

A native of Switzerland, Mr. Mahler 
was born in 1833 at Ziirich. Before 
coming to this country he spent some 
little time in Italy, but in 1855 settled in 
Liverpool, and as an iron merchant estab- 
lished the business firm which bears his 
name. Coming as a stranger to the town, he 
asked one Sunday morning to be directed 
to a Presbyterian chapel, and was meant 
to find his way to the Scottish church in 
the neighbourhood of Renshaw-strect. 
But a happy fortune led him into another 
Renshaw-street chapel, where at that time 
the Rev. W. H. Channing was preaching, 
and there he found what he felt at once to 
be very much better. From that time until 
his death Mr. Mahler remained a faithful 
member of the Renshaw-street congrega- 
tion, coming thus under the influence not 
only of Mr. Channing, but of the Rey. J. 
H. Thom during the second period of his 
ministry, and of the Rev. Charles Beard. 
When Mr. Mahler, a good many years 
ago, went to live across the river at New 
Brighton, he and his family became con- 
nected also with the Liscard Congrega- 


tional Church, and enjoyed the intimate | even to them; aud with the advent of a, 


friendship of the Rev. J. H. Gwyther, the 
minister of that church. It was in keep- 
ing with»the broad sympathies and the 
earnest Christian spirit which ruled in 
Mr. Mahler’s life, that. Mr. Gwyther and 
Dr. Klein should take part together in the 
memorial service on Tuesday at the 
Anfield Crematorium. 

A life uneventful in quiet diligence, in 
the grace of a genuine modesty and sym- 
pathy with all noble ends, does not demand 
an elaborate record, and these words are 
written chiefly in grateful memory of a 
generous, affectionate, and blameless life, 
of which the influence has been none the 
less beneficent and quickening, because 
unobserved of the world. How true was 
Mr. Mahler’s generosity, and. how deep his 
sympathy with the poor and suffering, is 
best known to those who were nearest to 
him ; one instance ought to be recorded, 
in his provision ten years ago for the 
estvblishment and maintenance of a Home 
for orphan girls, which he gave into the 
charge of his eldest daughter. This he 
gave, and provided that the good work 
should be continued, both for the sake of 
the hapless little ones, and for those who 
should be the better for that trust put 
into their hands. An unobstrusive helper 
of many good causes, of public charities, 
of education and social amelioration, Mr. 
Mahler has left the most precious 
memories to those who were admitted to 
the intimacy of his own home. There 
they best learnt to know not only his 
warm-hearted friendliness, the mauy in- 
terests of a cultivated taste, his delight in 
all beautiful things, and his love of music, 
but the strength of his loyalty to all that 
is good and true, to the hope of progress 
for mankind, and the ideal of a pure and 
noble life which he quietly cherished and 
earnestly followed. Through the deep 
waters his brave and tender spirit: has now 
passed, to where beyond these voices 
there is peace. His friends are the better 
for having known him. 


FROM CALCUTTYA. 
Calcutta, Oct. 12, 1899. 


CaLcurra is now emerging from seven or 
eight weeks’ experience of being dampedand 
stewed in a sort of combination of steam- 
laundry and heated oven. The Goverament 
of India, unable to use its brains under the 
intensely close, moist, oppressive heat— 
compared with which the “ dog-days” in 
England may be said to present several 
degrees of cold—still remains at Simla. 
Jé will return to Calcutta in November or 
December, and by March or. April next 
year its powers will again have become 
exhausted, and it will migrate to the hills. 
It would seem that eight months in Simla 
are required to enable it to undergo four 
mouths’ work in the plains of Bengal. 
Those brain-workers who are not highly- 
placed Government officials have to gird 
up their loins as best they can under the 
burden of Calcutta’s summer sultriness. 
The Professors and students at the local 
Colleges must often feel faint and weary. 
I know some little of it ; but those who are 
teaching and studying day by day in a 
bath of moist heat, with not a breath of 


NOTES 


air stirring, not so much as the leaf of a. 


tree being moved, are endowed with a 
devotion to duty which contrasts with the 
“necessity ”’ of the Government in escaping 
to Simla. But, at last, relief has. come 


“men. 


great national festival in October thie, 
Colleges are closed for five weeks. The 
thirst foreducation grows. It is said that 
the -student community in Calcutta is 
larger than ever this year, and numbers 
probably fifteen or sixteen thousand of 
young fellows from all parts of Bengal 
and other provinces. 

During the second half of the year 
Brahmoism has lost several representative 
Some of these were venerable men 
who came to their grave like as a shock: 
of corn cometh in in its season. . Others. 
were younger men of marked promise. 
Of the former, Rajnarayan Bose was tbe, 
most influential. He was the venerable. 
President of the Adi Brahmo ‘Somaj, and 
is described as “a great and saintly man,” 
whose name has been a household word in‘ 
Brahmo circles for upwards of forty years. 
All the Brahmo papers speak: of him in 
terms of reverent appreciation, as’. an- 
English scholar and powerful writer, as- 
one who imparted to the Brahmo; move- 
ment warmth of love and::feryour ‘of 
devotion, as the head and centre of many 
liberal. and reformatory. movements at 
Midnapur, as a charming personality, 
whose company was sought by Brahmos,’ 
orthodox. Hindus, Christians, Mahom- 
medans, Agnostics, and indeed by all 
classes. The Lahore Yribune gives this 
estimate of him :— : 

He was one of His servants; sent to ou. 
help by the Lord, in this age of transition; 
to show us the: way, in our bewildered 
wanderings in search after. standards. He 
was a scholar, thinker, author, and reformer, 
but above all he wasasaint. His beautiful 
life was one divine sermon. 

Among the younger active Brahmos 
who are now no more may be named Babu 
Balendranath Tagore, grandson of Ma- 
harshi Debendranath augore. He has 
been removed from earthly scenes and 
companionships by an untimely death, 
perhaps because, as Tennyson came to feel 
of his friend, Arthur Hallam, God has. 
need of his powers of usefulness in other 
spheres. 

So many worlds, so much to do, 

So little done, such things to be, 
How know I what had need of thee ? 
For thou wert strong as thou wert true, 


_ It is the universal testimony that Balen- 
dranath Tagore’s spirit was of ethereal 
mould, and that he breathed forth airs of 
heaven wherever he went. Latterly he 
had: thrown himself with great ardour 
into a laudable attempt to affect a union 
between the Adi and the Arya Samajes. 
He has been called away to “ where beyond 
these voices there is peace” before his 
well-intentioned effort has had time to take’ 
root. Of the other Brahmos of mark who 
have recently passed beyond the veil I- 
need not speak. Hach of them was a 
power for good: some of them have 
stamped their image on the community in 
which they lived. 

Some of my Brahmo friends here are in 
a pessimistic mood, and ask, Where are 
the successors of these men to come from ? 
I reply, Where they came from. I do not 
share the apprehensions of the fearful of 
heart. If Brahmoism be of God, He will 
not fail to raise up witnesses to it. Ram 
Mohan Roy appeared at atime when no 
one was looking fer such a captain of 
salvation. Keshub Chunder Sen was 
raised up unexpectedly, and with scarcely 
any other equipment than the supreme 
equipment of the direct vision of God, the 
prophet’s soul of fire. Who knows what 
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spirits the future may bring forth touched 
with the hallowed fire of God’s altar? My 
Brahmo friends, be not faithless, but 
believing! But why look for men of 
almost superhuman powers of heart and 
mind? Ifthey come, there will be ample 
room for them; but if they do not come, 
will the wheels of progress be stayed ? 
It is the duty of every individual Brahmo, 
insterd of waiting for a leader to show 
him the way, to be faithful to the utter- 
most in his own limited sphere. It may 
be that in the future of Brahmoism, as 
in the early history of Christianity, not 
many mighty, not many noble, will be 
called, but that God will choose the weak 
things of the world to confound the 
mighty. Speak to the children of Brah- 
moism that they go forward! Above all, 
that they go forward to revive the lofty 
and deep tone of spirituality, the radiant 
purity of life, the harmony of conduct 
and profession, the unity of spirit, which 
gave to Brahmoism its original power, 
and which won for it respect ev2n where 
it did not gain adhesion. 

The celebration of the sixty-sixth anni- 
versary of the death of Raja Ram Mohan 
Roy drew together a crowded audience in 
the large hall of the City College on 
September 27. Your correspondent had 
the honour—and he regarded it as a great 
honour—of presiding over this immense 
gathering. The gratifying feature of it 
was its widely representative character. 
I do not know whether any orthodox 
Christians were present; but there were 
representatives of Hinduism, Judaism, 
Mahommedanism, and of the several forms 
of Brahmoism. The speakers dwelt 
mainly on the virtues which characterised 
the Raja’s life, and emphatically on the 
essence of his religious teaching, in which 
he inculcated the fundamental and per- 
manent unities under all types of religious 
belief. It was claimed for him that he 
was the first religious teacher of India to 
enunciate in clear terms the essential 
unity of all religions, in spite of the 
differences in their origin, growth, 
and ceremonial parts. Mr. A. M. Bose 
took a wider range; spoke of the Raja as a 
versatile genius who had not his equal in 
ancient or modern India, and described 
him as the completest man who was ever 
born in India, who in every field of work, 
literary, social, political, or religious, stood 
as a towering figure not approached byany- 
body else. But, as I have said, the notable 
characteristic of the meeting was the union 
of Hindus, Jews, and Mahommedans to 
their tribute of reverence to one whose 
life and teaching were an illustration and 
embodiment of the ministry of reconcilia- 
tion. As the Indian Messenger says :— 
“Tt was a beautiful sight to see the 
descendants of those who were the greatest 
opponents of the Raja during his life- 
time assembled to pay homage to the 
greatest man that modern India has pro- 
duced.” Ah! if only the same spirit 
were manifested towards the living advo- 
cates of religious and social reforms in 
India as is now manifested towards the 
life, character, and work of Ram Mohan 
Roy, what might not be achieved in. this 
country! But it is the way of mankind 
everywhere and in all ages—it requires 
the touch of death to quench all disso- 
nances in meeting harmonies, and the 
perspective of time to see prophets and 
reformers in their true proportions. 

Professor Max Miiller has recently 
addressed to the Rev. P. C, Mozoomdar a 


letter which has been reproduced in nearly 
all the leading journals of India. The 
Indian Witness, a Calcutta orthodox 
paper, describes it as ‘“ perhaps the most 
remarkable appeal ever issued to the 
people of India.” The organs of Brahmo- 
ism praise its generous and liberal spirit, 
coming from one whois a true friend of 
India, and who has done more than any 
other to spread among Englishmen a 
knowledge of the sacred literature of India. 
But they do not hesitate to reject its 
author’s counsel. Professor Max Miller, 
taking the term Christ as the designation 
of a spirit as well as the name of a historic 
person, affirms that, in his view, Brahmos 
are already Christianised; and, aware 
that some of them, like Mr. Mozoomdar, 
call themselves disciples of Christ, he 
appeals to all Brahmos to declare them- 
selves definitely on the side of Christianity, 
and to do this by joining the Church of 
England! For Brahmos to adopt this 
latter course would be to turn their backs 
upon their past, to stultify themselves, to 
lose their individuality, and to give the 
support of their adhesion to an institu- 
tion whose Creeds and Articles run 
counter to their deepest and most 
characteristic convictions. What affinity 
is there between Brahmoism and the 
Nicene Creed, the Athanasian Creed, and 
the orthodox doctrines of the Thirty- 
Nine Articles? Not only no affinity but 
such antagonism that in the Athanasian 
Creed the Church of England pronounces 
that those noble Theists, Nanak and 
Chaitanyo, those seers of Brahmoism, 
Ram Mohan Roy and Keshub Chunder 
Sen, and all departed Brahmos, have been 
condemned to perish everlastingly. Pro- 
fessor Max Miiller is perfectly conscious of 


the incongruity; but he is significantly 


silent on the Creeds and Articles of the 
Church of which he describes himself “a 
devoted member.” He refers, however, 
to the “scapegoat” doctrine of the 
Atonement, concerning which he says 
that, with many other honest Christians, 
he feels exactly as Brahmos feel; but as 
this is. “the view of certain theologians 
but not of the Gospels,” there is nothing 
in it which should prevent Brahmos from 
uniting with the Church of England ‘as 
lay members.”” The answer to this from 
Brahmos here is, naturally—first, convert 
your own Church,.its ministers and mis- 
sionaries, to your own conceptions ; free it 
from the Creeds which still bind it, and 
which would be a yoke and a burden to 
us ; reform its services into line with your 
own broad, liberal Christianity, and then 
you may appeal more consistently and 
logically to us to affiliate with it! For 
myself, God forbid that I should judge 
the conscience of any man; but for many 
of us who are Unitarians, to follow the 
example of Professor Max Miiller and join 
the Church of England, with its unre- 
formed, distinctly Trinitarian, and sacer- 
dotal Prayer Book, would be an act of 
disloyalty to our most cherished convic- 
tions. Brahmos here, if not for identical 
for equally fundamental reasons, feel the 
same; and hence Professor Max Miller 
pleads with them in vain. Above all 
things, even above liberal religion, they 
say, intellectual veracity! To which every 
Unitarian will respond, Amen and Amen! 
S. FrercHer WILLIAMS. 


A reve friend is one who makes us do 
what we can,—Phelps. eS 


LONDON UNITARIAN BAZAAR. 


Ara meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee held on Wednesday evening, Nov. I, 
it was evident that the determination to 
make the forthcoming Bazaar a success 
had lost nothing, but had rather gained in 
strength by the holiday season of rest 
from active effort. The members of the 
Committee, gathered in council under their 
leader, Dr. W. Blake Odgers, were full of 
enthusiasm, as well as of suggestions, as 
to the best methods for securing the 
largest amount of co-operation from our 
various churches. The King’s Hall Rooms 
at the Holborn Restaurant. have been 
secured for the bazaar, and already the 
ladies are making the necessary arrange- 
ments as to various stalls. The Eutertain- 
ments’ Committee have been busy at work, 
and their efforts have been productive of 
substantial financial results. The  per- 
formance of Comus, inJuly last, was in every 
way a great success, about £58 being 
realised after all expenses were paid. The 
weather was ideal; and the grounds of 
Upper Heath, Hampstead, kindly lent for 
the occasion, were admirably adapted. A 
very hearty and unanimous resolution was 
passed by'the Committee'to Mr. and the 
Misses Lister for allowing the garden to 
be used for the performance, and for their 
extreme kindness and hospitality towards 
the performers and helpers. 

And now arrangements are being made 
for the performance of Midsummer Night's 
Dream at a matinée on Tuesday, Jan. 16, 
at the Prinze of Wales’s Theatre, which 
has been generously placed at our disposal, 
free of all charge, by the proprietor, Mr. J. 
H. Leigh. 

An interesting letter was read from the 
Secretary of the London Unitarian Welsh 
Services, showing that the Principality of 
Wales is not going to allow the 
opportunity to pass without doing what it 
can to contribute not only money, but 
articles of Welsh industry, &c. A lecture. 
on “ Welsh Proverbs” is to be delivered 
on the evening of Dee. 7, in Essex Hall, on 
behalf of the Bazaar Fund. : 

The interest felt in this effort to - raise 
£12,000 is becoming somewhat “imperial,” 
for an intimation has reached the Com- 
mittee that India is anxious to contribute 
towards the Bazaar, and its practical 
sympathy will be welcomed very warmly. 

In order that the poorer members of our 
congregations may have an opportunity of 
visiting the Bazaar, it has been decided to 
issue sale cards for ld., 3d., 6d. and Is., 
which will be supplied to the churches for 
sale, and to be exchanged for goods at the 
Bazaar. 

The treasurer’s report showed that 
about £8,200 had been promised. A full 
list of contributors is published in this 
week’s INQUIRER. 


NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES. 


—_~o— 


[Notices and Reports for this Department should. 
be as brief as possible, and be sent in by Thursday 
Morning.) 

—_o— 

_ Acerington.—On Sunday week anniversary ser- 
vices were held, In the morning there was a 
special service for young people, conducted by the 
Rev. W. H, Burgess, at which part of the service 
given at the close of ‘“‘ Hymns and Choral Songs ” 
was used. The minister gave an address on “True 
Greatness,” basing his remarks on Jeremiah vy. 5, 
“T will get me unto the great men, and will speak 
unto them, for they know the way of the Lord and 
the judgment of their God.” The subject was 
illustrated and enforced by a reference to the life 
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and character of Alfred the Great, the thousandth 
anniversary of whose death (Oct. 25) had been 
reached the previous Wednesday. The afternoon 
‘and evening services were conducted by the Rev, 
A. Gordon, Manchester. In the afternoon the text 
was fron Isaiahi., “‘ Cease to do evil, learn to do 
well,” and the plan which was followed-by Christ 
of teaching those about him by force of example 
rather than by precept, was shown to be the only 
effective method whereby virtue cou!d either be 
taught or learned. In the evening sermon 0. Reve- 
lation ii. 13, “ Antipas my faithful martyr, who was 
slain among you,” the lesson of fidelity to religious 
conv:ction was brought home by the recital of the 
story of 'dward Wightmar, the last of those who 
suffered death by burning for their religious 
opinions in England, his chief heresy being un- 
soundness on the doctrine of the Trinity. Special 
music was rendered by the choir at each service. 

Birmingham: Small Heath -—Harvest thanks- 
giving services were held in October, and also the 
first anniversary s>vices of the Waverley-road 
Church, ‘The minister, the Rev. H, TH. Johnson, 
recently published a sermon on “The Moral of the 
Dreyfus Case,” and would be glad to publish areries 
of weekly sermons in the interests of liberal religion, 
if he were assure] of sufficient support. The Church 
now prints a monthly Calendar, embodying the 
Seed-Sower, 

Boston.—The second of the re-opening services 
in the Unitarian Chapel, Spain-lane, was held last 
Sunday evening, Nov. 5, when the Rev. W. C. Pope, 
of Lewisham, preached a sermon on “ Religion and 
a Correct Life.” Upwards of eighty persons were 
present. In the afternoon Mr. Pope also gave an 
address to the men’s P.3.A. S ciety, on “ Faithful- 
ness,”” which was much appreciated by the 300 
members present. 

Braintree.—On Sunday week the Rev. R. H. 
Fuller preached in the I'ree Christian Church a ser- 

“mon in memory of the late Sydney Courtauld, J.P. 
The text was Acts x. 22, “ A just man and'‘one that 
feared God,” and in the course of his sermon Mr, 
Fuller spoke of Mr. Courtauld as one who was 
marked by a couspicuous love of fairnes:, a trans- 
parent justice of intention and prompt and courage- 
ous expression of it. He was thorough in all he 
did, asa business man, as a horticulturist, a musi- 
cian, a magistrate, a Councillor ; and in all these 
things he was at the service cf others. He was just 
to the opinions of others, while staunch in holding 


his own. His generosity had been abundant, but 
never careless. 
Central Postal Mission and Unitarian 


-Workers’ Union.—-A very successful summer ex 
cursion soirée was held at Essex Hall on the even 
ing of Friday, Nov. 3, when a large number cf 
these who had joined the delightful Pink parties 
at Grindelwald during the summer were welcomed 
by Miss Tagart, Mrs. H. Rutt, Miss Florence Hill, 
and other helpers. During the evening a large 
number of Swiss views, many of them of: great 
_beauty, and some humorous reminiscences of the 
holiday, were shown with ‘a lantera by Mr. Shrub- 
sole, Mr. Cosens Prior, Mr, C, Fenton, and others. 
An addiess was also given by Miss ‘lagart, who 
mentioned that maay letters had been received 
‘expressing great delight at the holiday. One letter 
‘had been from Mr. J. P.. Schmidt, of Southend, 
whose recent death was a great trouble to them, 
and would be a great loss to the Southend 
congregation, Those summer excursions were 
planned, not merely to afford. a pleasant  holi- 
day, which {could b2 got through other agencies, 
but to bring people together from different con- 
gregations, to helpthem, and especially the young 
people, to realise what their common faith ought to 
be to them, to awaken fresh interest and to take 
counsel as to work in different parts of the country. 
In the previous year they had made a profit of over 
£70, part of which had been set aside as a reserve 
fund and the rest used for missionary work. In 
the present year they had reduced the charge, and 
had heavier expenses, so that there way a small 
deficit, met from the reserve fund. The collections 
at the last four services amounted to £6 3s, a good 
part of which had been used for the re-opening of 
Boston Chapel. There had beengl46 persons in 
the three parties, and over, £1,000 had passed 
through the managers’ hands, so that the work 
had been laborious. But it had been very willingly 
done. 

Chowbent, Astley, and Leigh, Lancashire.— 
A united congregational party consisting of mem- 
bers of the three Unitarian congregations named 
above, was held at Leigh on Saturday, Nov. 4. Tea 
was served in the school-room at 4.30, and at 6 30 
a meeting was held in the church. ‘I'he objéct of 
the party was to encourage good* feeling and 
sympathy among the members of these different con- 
gregations, which are near enough together to help 

each other in their common work. At the meeting 


held in the church the chair was taken by Mr. 
Thos, Harwood, of Bolton, and addresses were 
delivered by the Chairman, the Revs. J. J. Wright, 
P. Holt, and A. H. Dolphin, the ministers of the 
three churches represented. A good prog-arame of 
music and song had been provided by Mr. Frank 
Kckersly and the members of his choir, aud one 
and all felt that the meetiog, which is one of a 
series, had beena very helpful one, and had accom- 
plished much in the direction the promoters had in 
view in organising the party. 

Devonport.—On Wednesday, Nov. 1, an induc- 
tion service was held on the occasion of the Rey. 
kX. Sharp, recently a curate of the Church of Eng- 
land, entering on his duties as minister at Christ 
Church. The Rey. Philip H. Wicksteed, M.A., who 
was assisted by the Rev. J. Barron, of Tavistock, 
conducted the service, and delivered an impressive 
and eloquent charge to the minister, whom he for- 
mally welcomed to the Unitarian ranks. Mr. 
Wicksteed’s address will not soon be forgotten by 
those who were privileged to hear it. Mr. Barron, 
in conclusion, addressed the congregativn, dwelling 
upon the ideal relationship betweea church and 
pastor, The attendance was good, among those 
present being several friends from Plymouth. A 
social evening to welcome Mr. Sharp to Devonport 
will be held on Nov. 29, 


Dowlais.—Harvest festival services were held 
here on Sunday, Oct. 29, when the pulpit was 
occupied by the Rev. T. J. Jenkins, Gellionen, 
morning and evening, and the Rev. J. Hathren 
Davies, Cefr, in the afternoon. The church was 
very prettily decorated for the occasion, and in spite 
of the unpropitious weather large congregations 
were present throughout the day. The annual 
tea-parly in connection with the church took place 
on ‘I'hursday afternoon, Oct, 19, and was as largely 
attended as in former years. 

Eastbourne.—-The largest gathering we have 
had in our room, assembled on Monday night, to 
hear the Rev. Geo. Sr. Clair’s illustrated lecture on 
the “Coming Star-shower.” The lecture was 
purely scientific, and attracted some leading resi- 
dents from different churches. The admission was 
by ticket, price sixpence. The good attendance 
was the more remarkable, as EH ustbourne was keep- 
ing carnival in continental fashion, and many ladies 
were afraid to pas3 through the streets, The chair 
was taken by the Rev. John Taylor, of Enys-road, 
who expressed his gratification with this astronomi- 
cal lecture, and his hope that Mr. St, Clair would 
remain long enough in the town t» favour them 
with geological lectures also. The previous week 
the newspapers gave some prominence to Mr, St. 
Clair’s sermon on “ Social Reform.” 

Godalming.—Oa Nov. 1 and 2 a conversazione 
and bazaar were held iathe Meadrow School-room,to 
raize funds, among other things, for the much-needed 
renovation of the schools, The stalls were attrac- 
tively decorated,and short entertainments were given 
at intervals, comprising conjuring, by Mr. Sidney 
O'dridge, of London ; songs by the Masters Hardy, 
of Guildford ; and selections by the School String 
Band. Including donations, the sum realised will, 
it is hoped, amount to over £25. An illustrated 
souvenir was published for the oceasion, a few copies 
of which may still be had on application to the secre- 
tary, Mr. S. R. Verstage, price 64.each. The Com- 
mittee wish to sincerely thank all those who so 
generously came to their assistance in this effurt on 
behalf of the school. 

Leeds.—Collections were mate last Sunday at 
Mill Hill on behalf of the Red Cross Society. The 
morning congregation contributed £130 23. 6.1, 
the Sunday-school at the afternoon service 
£1 lls. 21, and the evening congregation 
46 173. 1d., a total of £138 10s. 9U. The Rev. C. 
Hargrove was the preacher, 

Liverpool: The Unitarian Inatitute.—The 
annual meeting was held in the Lecture-hall of the 
Institute, 3, Sandon-terraca, on Thursday, Nov. 2, 
the President, Mr. W. B. Browning, in the chair. 
There was only a small attendance cf members, and 
after the usual business the following resolution 
was moved by the President:—‘ That as the new 
buildings in connection with the Hope-street and 
Uilet-road Churches will serve the. purposes for 
which the Unitarian Institute has been chiefly used, 
it is the opinion of the members that the Institute 
should be closed next summer by the trustees, in 
accordance with clause 7 of the constitution.” 
Some discussion followed, Miss E. Cooke and other 
members speaking of the great help the Institute 
had been ia carrying on work connected with the 
local churches during the last ten years, and as a 
bond of union for the various congregations. Mr. 
L. Hall proposed that a room. should be engaged 
somewhere and kept up as a library and reading- 
room ; this was generally approved by those pre- 
sent, and the President having promised that the 
suggestion should be carefully considered, the 


original resolution was carried nem. con. Mr. 
Bowring was re-elected president, Mr. C. Sydney 
Jones treasurer, and Mr. A. W. Hall secretary. 

London: Mansford-street Church and 
Mission.—Oa Wednesday, 1st inst., about 110 
past and present teachers and _ scholars 
gathered in the school-room to renew old 
acquiintaness. The room had been daintily 
decorated with colcured foliage, kindly sent 
by Mis3 Smith, of Ascot; and by cut flowers pro- 
vided by the kindness of Mrs. Squire and Miss E. 
J. Garrett. At 8.15 the Rev. W. G. Cadman offered 
the visitors a hearty welcome on behalf of the pre- 
sent teachers, and conveyed a greeting from our 
dear old friend, the Rev. C. L. Corkran. After the 
secretary had read a letter from Mrs. C. H. Waid, 
and had made an appeal on behalf of the “ Poor's 
Parse” (with an unusually poor result), the com- 
pany adjourned for refreshments. A musical pro- 
gramme followed, and the thirty-second annual 
gathering was brought to a close by the singing of 
the customary hymn and the Benediction. 

Manchester: Bradford.—On Monday, Oct. 29, 
the Sunday-school anniversary services were held iu 
the Public Hall. In the afternoon a lantern service 
was held, conducted by the Rev. J. J. Wright, who 
also preached in the evening. These will probably 
be the last anniversary services to be held in the 
old place, as the new church is nearing completion 
and will be ready for occupation, it is hoped, before 
Easter. The Sunday-school has grown rapidly, and 
is now one of the finest in the district, and the 
work generally is progressing very favourably in 
the hands of the resident minister, the Rev, W. E. 
Atack, with the hearty co-operation of the officers 
and congregation of the church and school. 

Manchester : Oldham-road.—At the annual 
communion service last Sunday evening, the 
minister the Rev. W. Reynolds, B.A., preached 
on “The Communion Service, Ritualistic and 
Rational.” 

Newbury (Appointment).—The Rev. Nphraim 
Tarland has accepted an invitation to the pulpit of 
the Presbyterian Chapel. 

Shzewsbury.—Oa Sunday week special services 
were held in the High-street Chapel in celebration 
of the 208th anniversary of the congregation and 
for harvest thanksgiving. The Rev. J. C. Street 
was the preacher morning and evening, and in the 
afternoon addressed the children of the Sunday- 
school, At the morning service he spoke of the his- 
tory of the congregation, going back to 166%, as the 
oldest Nonconformist Church in Shrewsbury, re- 
presenting the spirit of the two thousand who came 
out into the wilderness for the sake of the church 
of righteousness. Special hymos and an anthem 
were sung. The collection was on behalf of the choir 
fund. There were good congregations, 

Stalybridge. —The annual s2rmons were held on 
Sunday, Oct. 22, the Rev. H. E. Dowson being the 
preacher morning and evening, and the Rev. Charles 
Oliver in the afternoon, special hymns being sung 
by the scholars, under the direction of Mr. Evan 
Greenwood, The church was crowded at each ser- 
vice, and the collections were the largest taken for 
several years. The annual party of parents and 
teachers was held on Oct. 28, when 200 sas down to 
tea. Mr. W. Thompson, one of the directors of the 
Sunday-sthool, presided over the meeting. During 
the proceedings the Rev. W. Harrison gave an ad- 
dress and d‘stributed the certificates to the suc- 
cessful students of‘the examinations, conducted by 
the Manchester District Sunday-school Associations. 
He congratulated the school on holding the first 
placein the examinations, a position which they 
had held for many years. Wighty had sat and 
seventy-five had been successful. The examinations 
were not everything, but they represented “some- 
thing accomplished, something done.” He should 
have been content with a lower po:ition, but now 
that they had won the first he hoped they would 
maintain it. The Rev. W. C. Hall also addressed 
the meeting. Oa Sunday morning, Noy. 5, the 
R-v. W. Harrison preached a sermon in commemo- 
ration of the completion of eleven years’ ministry, 
and the longest ministry of the church, from 
the text, “‘ Days should speak, and years should teach 
wisdom,”’. He reminded the congregation of the 
changes which had taken place since his settlement 
among them, and impressed upon them the duty of 
leaving to those who came after them a noble ex- 
ample of worship and service. Mr, Harrison is at 
present delivering evening discourses on ‘‘ The Lind 
where Jesus lived,’ giviog his impressions of 
Palestine during his visit in the sping of the pre- 
sent year. 

Styal and Dean Row.—We regret to learn 
that the Rav. John Felstead has felt himself obliged, 
in consequence of ill-health, to resign the pastorate 
of the combined congregations of Norcliffe Chapel, 
Styal, and Dean-row, Cheshire. His resignation 
will take effect af the end of the present year, 
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(SF it is requested that notice of any alteration 
in the Calendar be sent to the Publisher not 
later than Thursday Afternoon. 


Bermondsey, Fort-road, Upper Grange-road, 11 a.m. 
and 7 p.m., Rev. HAROLD RYLETT. 
Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
Surday-school Anniversary, 11 a.m. and 7 P.M., 
Rev. W. Jevtiz, B.A., Minister-elect of New 
Zealand. 


Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 


11 a.M, and 7p.m., Rev. W, Corpenanp Bowlin. 
Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-rd., West 
Croydon,114.M.and7p.M., Rev. J. Pace Hops. 
Deptford, Church-street, 11.15 a.m. and 6.30 P.M., 
Rey. A. J. MARCHANT. 
Essex Church, The Mall, Notting-hill-gate, 11 a.m. 
and 7 p.M., Rev. I’. K. Frreston. 
Forest-gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 
11 a.m. and 6 30 P.M., Rev. H. Woops Prrris, 


Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham-place, | 


11 a.m., Rev. R. H. U. Broor, B.A., and 7 P.M. 
Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 a.m. and 
7 p.m, Revs. Brooke Herrorp, D.D., and 
Epaar DapLyn. Minister’s Class after Morn- 
ing Service. 
Highgate Hill, Unitarian Christian Church, 11 a.m. 
and 7 p.M., Rev. T. P. SPEDDING. 
Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 a.m. 
and 7 p.M., Rey. G. Dawes Hioxs, M.A., Ph.D. 


Kentish Town, Free Christian Churcb, Clarence-' 


road, 11 a.M.and 7 p.M., Rev. A. FaRQUHARSON, 
Morning, Nays Living. Sacrifice.” Evening, 
“'The Value of Words.” 5 


Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 a.M. and 7 p.M., Rev. J. E. 


STRONGE, 


Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High-street, 


11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. W. C. Poer. 
Little Portland-street Chapel, near Oxford-circus, 
11 a.m., Rev. Stoprorp A. Brooke, M.A., LL.D., 
and 7 p.M., Rev. F. H. Jonzs. 
Maneford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal Green, 
7 P.M., Rev. R. H. U. Broor, M. A., “The King- 
dom of Heaven.” 
Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 a.m. and 6.30 P.m., 
Ney. G. Carter. Musical Evening. 
Plumstead,Common road Unitarian Church,11 a.m. 
and 6.30 p.m,, Rev. L. JENKINS JONES. 
Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15 a.m. 
and 7 P.M,, and 3 p.M., Service for Children, 
Rev. 8. Farrineron. 
Stepney-Green, College Chapel, 11 a.m., Mr. Luox- 
ING TAVENER, and 7 p.m, Mr. T, Etxior, 
“ What Unitarians believe about Christ.” 
Stoke Newington, The’ Green, 11.15 a.m. and 
7 pM., Rev. W. Woopina, B.A. 
Stratford, West Ham-lane Unitarian Church, 11am, 
Mr. A. B. Mrpuang, and 6.30 p.m, Mr. L. 
TAVENER, 
Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church, Kast-hill, 
1i aM. and 7 P.M., Rey. W. G. TARRANT, B.A. 


Wood Green, Unity Hall, 1i a.m, and 7 p.m., Rev. | 


Dr. Mummery. 
Se 
PROVINCIAL. 


Batu, Trim-street Chapel, 11 a.m. and 6.30 p.M., 
Rev. I. 8. Antuony, M.A., B.D. 

BeprorD, Library (side room), 11.15 a.m, Rev. 
Rowand Hit. 

Brrmineuam, Church of the Messiah, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 P.M. 

Brackroon, Banks-street, North Shore, 10.45 a.m, 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. W. Binns, 

BriacKkroon, Unitarian Lay Church, Masonic Hal’, 
Waterloo-road, South Shore, 6.30 P.m. 

Bootie, Free Church, Stanley-road, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 p.m., Rev. H. W. Hawkes, 

BourNnemoutH, Unitarian Church, West-hill-road, 
11 a.M. and 7 p.m., Rev. C. C. Cor. 

Briauton, Christ Church (Free Christian), New-road, 
North-street, 11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. H.S. 
Perris, M.A. 

Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 a.m, and 
7 P.M., Rev. Gora STREET. 

CANTERBURY, Blackfriars, 11 a.m. 

Deat and Watmer Free Christian Church, High- 
st., 11 A.M. and 6,30 p.m., Rev. T. SHAKSPEARE, 

Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 1 A.M. 
and 6,30 p.m., Rev. E. A. Voysey, B.A. 

EasTBourng, Lismore-road, Terminus-road, 11 A.M. 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. GQ. Sr. Carr. 

QGuiLprorD, Ward-street Church, 11 a.m. and 
6,30 p.m., Rey, E, S, Lana Buckianp, 


CALENDAR. 


HorsHam, Free Christian Church, Worthing-road, 
11 a.m. and 6.30 p.m., Rev. J. ee MarrTen, 
Lexps, Mill Hill, 10.45 a.m. and 6.30 p.m., Rev. C. 

Hanrarove, M.A. 
LiscarD, Memorial Church, Manor-road, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 p.a., Rev. J. M. Luoyp THomas. 


A. Armstronc, B.A., and 6.30 P.m., Rev. A. 
CoBpEN SMITda. 


and 6.30 p.m., Rev. W. J. Jupp. 

Lrverpoot Ullet-road, Sefton Park, 11 am. and 
6.30 p.m., Rev. Dr. Kunin. Evening, ‘' The 
Relation of Unitarian Christianity to the Bible; 
with some Reference to other Sacred Books.” 

MancHEsTER, Sale, 11 a.M. and 6,30 P.M, Rev. 
J. ForR4st, 

MANCHESTER, Strangeways, 10.30 a.m. and 6.30, P.M. 

MARGATE, Forester’s Hall (Side Entrance), Union- 
crescent, 11 a.m., Rev. E, A. HILL. 

OxrorD, Manchester College, 11.30 a.m., Rev. 
W. E. Appis, M.A. 

PortsmoutTH, General Baptist Chapel, St. Thomas- 
street, 6.45 p.m., Mr. THomAs Bonn, 

PortsmMouTB, High-street Chapel, 11 a.m and 
6.45 p.m., Mr. G. Cosens Prior. 

Rams@ate, Assembly Rooms, High-street, 6.30P.m., 
Rev. E. A. HiLiuier. 

Reapine, Unitarian Free Church, London-road, 
11.15 a.m. and 6.30 p.m., Rev. 8. Burrows, of 
Dover. 

ScarBorouaH, Westborough, 10.45 a.m. and 7 P.M., 
Rev. E. L..H. THomas, B.A. 


| SourHror?, Portland-street Church, 11 a.m. and 


6.30 p.m., Rev. C. H. WELLBELOVED. 
SEVENOAKS, Bessell’s Green, The Old Meeting House, 
1la.m., Rev. R. C. Denpy. Stables in the grounds 
Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. A. E. O’Connor. 
TunsRriDGE WELLS, Mechanics’ Institute, Dudley- 
road, 11 a.m. and 6.30 p.m, Rev. T. E. M. 
Epwarbs. 
YorxK,St. Saviourgate Chapel, 11 a.m. and 6,30 P.m., 
Rey. H. Rawiinas, M.A. 


——_—¢@ 


Carr Town, Free Protestaut Unitarian Church, 
Hout-street, 6.30 p.m., Rev. R. BaLMrortu. 


QYTHICAL RELIGION SOCIETY, 
STEINWAY HALL, PORTMAN-SQUARE, 
S.W.—Nov. 12th, at 11.15, Dr. WASHINGTON 
SULLIVAN, “The Revolt of English Liberal 
Gase" against the Roman Policy in the Dreins 
ase 


ULPIT § SUPPLY. — The Rev. W. 

STODDART, B.A., is at LIBERTY to take 

occasional Sunday duty. —30, West Bank, Stamford- 
hill, London, N. 


ULPIT SUPPLY.—The Rev. D. 
DAVIS, Fairfield High School, Liverpool. 


DEATHS. 


HinastoN—Un the 6th Noyv., at “ Parkfield,” Park 
Hill-rise, Croydon, Charles Levi Hingston, 
aged 72. No flowers, by request. 

Marners—On Friday morning, the 3rd Nov, at 
Hanover House, Leeds, John Shackleton 
Mathers, aged 55 years. 

Swanwick--On the 2ud Nov., at Tunbridge Wells, 
after a very short illness, Anna Swanwick, 
LLD., of 23, Cumberland-terrace, Regent’s 
Park. 

Wrasa—On the 19th Oct., at Stonegravels, 

Chesterfield, Charles Wragg, aged 66 years. 


IT (SNOT we 


LiveReooL, Hope-street Church, 11 a.m., Rey, R. 


LivERpoon, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 a.m. 


Schools, etc. 
——s>—— 
Hi¢e SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
SOUTH MARINE TERRACH, 
ABERYSTWITH, 


PRINCIPAL .. Mrs. MARLES THOMAS, 


Pupils most successfully prepared for Public 
Examinations, Scholarships have been obtained 
at the University Colleges. Special attention paid 
to the physical side of education, Gymuasium. 
Swedish drill. 


Pe EAD SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Princrpats—Miss J. F, GRUNER (Certif. Student 
of Girton College), Moorereft, Hindhead, 
Surrey. 
Miss MACRAE MOIR (Cambridge Higher 
Local), Lingholt, Hindhead, Surrey. 


The aim of the School is to combine the ad- 
vantages of a good Boarding School with a thorough 
Kiducation and healthy outdoor life. 
prepared for College-entrance and other examina- 
tions, 

The district of Hindhead is one of the healthiest 
parts of England, and much recommended by 
doctors for its bracing air and gravel soil. 

Miss Morr receives ten boarders in a thoroughly 
well-built modern house, with southern aspect. 
Great attention is paid to healthful conditions of 
life. References allowed to parents of present and 
past pupils. 

Terms for Board and Education on application 
to the Principals. 


i 
PRINCIPAL : 


Mrs. W. CARRINGTON WHITELEGGE. 
Excellent individual TUITION and Home Care 
for the daughters of cultivated parents who would 
appreciate unusual advantages for Music and 
Languages. 


WARREN, KNUTSFORD. 


Hf OUSEMAID (thorough). Could take 

charge of house; London or suburbs ; good 
references ; age 38.—C. M., Tonge House, York- 
road, West Norwood, S,E. 


\ A JANTED, by a young GENT LEMAN, 
age 20, a situation as SECRETARY, 
CLERK, or AMANUENSIS, or any capacity in 
which he could be usefully employed and reserve 
some: time for study. Small salary only, with 
board and lodging or its equivalent. References. 
Address—“ Hxxp,” 2, Gloucester-row, Weymouth. 


OMPANIONSHIP TO “LADY. — 

WANTED, by young lady; 25; music; 

reads well; some hospital practice. Apply—Reyv. 
W. JELLIE, Ipswich. 


COTCH TWEEDS and SHRGES at 

Mill Prices, Ladies’ or Gents’ ; best quality 

only. Patterns post free ; orders carriage paid.— 
Gro. McLrop & Sons, Hawick, N.B. 


Correspondents are requested to note that 
to be sure of insertion the same week, news 
must reach the Office by the first post on 
Thursuay at latest, and the carlier in the 
week the better. 


Girls may be~ 
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’ PRELIMINARY ANNOUNCEMENT. 


RITISH & FOREIGN UNITARIAN 
ASSOCIATION. 


The AUTUMNAL MEETING will be held at 


BRISTOL on TUESDAY and WEDNESDAY, 
Nov, 21 and 22, 

Preacher, Rev. Professor Carpenter, M A., of 
Oxford ; Supporter, Rev. Jerrery WoR?THINGTON, 
B.A., of Taunton. 


Detailed arrangements in next week’s issue. 


NITY CHURCH, UPPER STREET, 
ISLINGTON. 

_A Course of SIX ELEMENTARY LECTURES 
on “Tue PuttosopaHy or Kant” (intended for 
Beginners) will be given in the School-room of the 
above Church by Dr. G. DAWES HICKS, com- 
mencing on THURSDAY, November 16th, and to 
be continued on Nov. 30, Dec. 14, Jan. 4 and 25, 
and Feb, 8. 

_To commence each Evening at 8 o'clock. Fee 
for whole course, 2s. 6d. (to defray expenses). 
Syllabus to be obtained at the door. 


LACKFRIARS MISSION AND 
STAMFORD-STREET CHAPEL. 
SUNDAY SCHOOL ANNIVERSARY. 

On NOVEMBER 12th, 1899, SERMONS will be 
preached by the Rev. Wittiam JeELiin, B.A,, 
Minister-elect for the new Unitarian Church, New 
Zealand, 

Services commence at 11 aM. and 7 P.M. 

Collections will be in aid of the Funds. 

R. WATERALLB, Esq., Treasurer, Waddon. 


EWBURY. PRESBYTERIAN 
CHAPEL RENOVATION FUND. 


The Committee earnestly appeal for further sub- 
scriptions towards the. above fund, and thankfully 
acknowledge the following :— 


Amount already advertised ... seem Oma Oene 

Mr. W. Slatter, Brighton , 

Miss Travers, Bridport ... BSc ose 

The Provincial Assembly Boe eel) 
Subscriptions should be sent to Mr. T. H. Strzz- 

MAN, 133, Bartholomew-street, Newbury. 


GLOUCESTER. 


py ON STREET CHAPEL, 
: Water Lroyp, Minister. 

A BAZAAR will be held in the Unitarian School- 
room, GLOUCESTER, in aid of the BICENTEN- 
ARY FUND for the extinction of the Debt of 
£380, on WEDNESDAY and THURSDAY, 
Noy, 22nd and 23rd. 

The Bazaar will be opened on the first day at 
3 o’clock by Caoartes W, ‘onxES, Esq., President of 


’ the British and Foreign Unitarian Association, and 


on the second day by Mrs, ASHBEE. 

Contributions in Money or Goods will be thank- 
fully received by 

Mrs. WASHBOURNE, 40, Weston-road ; 

Mrs. WALTER LLOYD, he Hollies, Brook: st. ; 
or Mr. W. HORSLEY, Secretary, Weston-road, 

Gloucester. 

The Treasurer begs to acknowledge the following 

contributions ;— 3 
SS Os 

Amount previously acknowledged .., 158 18 

LAN Hibs se oop Ban aie BR ead ae 
TP. J. Worsley, Esq.. .., 


0 

2. 2 0 

ae De nO e0) 
S. T, Gooden, Iisq.. ... a eopthenn® 


HE OLDHAM-ROAD UNITARIAN 
CONGREGATION, MANCHESTER, invite 
contributions of superfluous Clothing, &c, for 
their JUMBLE SALE, to be held NOY. 25th. 
Address Parcels to Mrs. Hazztewoop, 299, 


_Oldham-road, Manchester. 


 FREDK. LONG & SON, 
AUCTIONEERS, SURVEYORS, HOUSE & LAND AGENTS 
4, Adelaide Place, London Bridge, E.C, 


Rents Collected, and the entire management of 
Property in any part of London or Suburbs under- 
taken. Valuations for Probate, &c, 


Board and Resivence, 


on 


FEW young people received in 

PLEASANT HOME near Victoria. Terms 
moderate.—Mrs, Ropert Turner, 94, Grosvenor- 
road, 8.W. 


OARD and RESIDENCE, South of 


England. Healthy neighbourhood. Home 
comforts, Seven miles from Brighton, near South 


| Downs. Station Hassocks (on main line L.B.S.C.).— 


Miss Rowianp, Gothic House, Hurstpierpoint. 


OURNEMOUTH: — Elvaston, West 
Clif, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT. 
Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the High- 
cliffe Hotel. 50 rooms, Full-sized billiard table. 
Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff Promenade.’ 
Due south. Near Unitarian Church.—Mr, and 
Mrs. Pocock. 


OURNEMOUTH.—Most comfortable 
private BOARDING-HOUSE ; close to sea ; 
sheltered among the Pines; south aspect. Billiard- 
room (full-sized table). Terms moderate.—Address, 
Miss CHaLpEcort, Stirling House, Manor-road, 


T. LEONARDS.—* Crantock,” 59, 
Warrior-square. First-class BOARD and 
RESIDENCE, newly furnished and redecorated, 
Sea View, excellent cuisine, billiard room, sanitary 
certificate.—Mr. and Mrs. Sipnry P. Porrsr. 


WEST CENTRAL HOTEL | 


Proprietor, 


FREDERIC SMITH. 


This first-class Hotel, conducted on strictly Temper- & 
ance principles, is commended by the Rev. C. Aked, 
Liverpool ; Rev. Rowland Hill, Bedford ; Rev. G. Vance § 
Smith, D.D., Bowden, Cheshire; Rev. J. C. Street, & 
Birmingham ; Rev. Charles A. Berry, D.D., Wolver- 
hampton; Rev. Charles Garrett, Liverpool ; Rey. Canon & 
Howell, Wrexham ; Rev. A. B. Grosart, LL.D., Black- & 
bura ; Dr. Norman Kerr, London, &c. Central, Quiet, 
Exceptionally Clean, Moderate in Charges. Spacious 
Coffee Rooms, Visitors’ Drawing Rooms, Baths, &c. 
Breakfast or Tea, ls. 3d, to 28. Rooms, 1s. 6d. to 2s. 6d. B 
Service, 9d. Printed Tariff on Application. d 


75, 77, 79, 97, 99, 101, 103, 105, 2 
SOUTHAMPTON ROW, RUSSELL ’SQ., LONDON. eg 


OME FOR HEALTH CULTURE, 
Tue Firs, Bromyard, HEREFORDSHIRE 


This Home provides a .course. of Systematic 
Daily Exercise, combined with regular outdoor life 
and occupation, for Ladies and Children who are 
not in normal health. The exercises are given in a 
Gymouasium fitced with Swedish apparatus, and 
consist of Ling’s Swedish Movements. Special 
treatment is given for Spinal Curvature, Anemia 
Hysteria, Indigestion, Neuralgia, &c, 

For further particulars, apply to The Principal 
Miss Jessie Baker (trained by Mme. Bergmon, 
Osterberg). . 


] TtHuCENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY 
ADELAIDE-PLACE, LONDON BRIDGE, 
E.C, 
Interest on Loans reduced to Four-and-a-half 
per Cent. 


Directors. 

Chairman — Sir H. W. Lawrence, 

Mincing-lane, B.C. 
Deputy-Chairman—Marx H, Jupas, A.R.I.B.A. 

7, Pall Mall, 8.W.. 
F. H, A. Harpoasriz, F.S.1,, 5, Old Queen-at., 5. W. 
Miss Orme, 118, Upper Tulse-hill, 8.W. . 
SterHen SEAWARD T'ayuur, 151, Brixton-road, 8.W., 
and Mrs, Henry Rurr, 1, Randolph-gardens, N.W. 

PREFERENCE SHARES £10, Interest 44 per 
cent. DEPOSITS received at 3, 34, and 4 per cent., 
witbdrawable at short notice, 

LIBERAL. ADVANCES promptly made 
Monthly repayment, including principal, premium 
and interest for each £100 advanced—21 years, 
18s. 6d.; 18 years, 14s. 9d. ; 15 years, 16s, 1d. ; 
10 years, £1 1s. 8d. Survey Fee to £500, half-a- 
guinea, 

Special facilities given to persons desiring to pur- 
chase houses for their own occupation. Prospectus 


free, 
FREDERICK LONG, Manager. 


Bart., 21 


Will make a SUITABLE CHRISTMAS PRESENT, 


—o— 


(Ready towards end of the month). 


A DREAM STORY, 
Bride LH ALG 
Price SIXPENCE. 
(Special terms to all engaged in Domestic Mission 
Work), 
Liverpoon BookseLters’ Comrany, Limi7ep, 
70, Lord-street, Liverpool. 


OPE-STREET CHURCH 
JUBILEE, 


A FULL REPORT of the PROCEEDINGS, in- 
cluding the SERMONS preached by the Rev. R. A. 
Armstrone, B.A., and the Rev. CuHanues Har- 
GRovg, M.A., 

Reprinted from “ The Inquirer,” 
Can be obtained from the Liverpool Booksellers’ 
Co., Ltd., 70, Lord-street, Liverpocl. 
Price 34d. post free. 


THE MILL HILL PULPIT. 
A Monthly Sermon by 
Rey. CHARLES HARGROVE, M.A., Leeds. 
November Number.—“ Tue NoveMBER MErzors.” 
Price 1d. Annual subscription, 1s. 6d. post free. 


Apply, Essex Hall, or Cras. Starner, 82, Ravens- 
wood-terrace, Hyde Park, Leeds. 


THE ETHICAL WORLD. 


Epitgp By DR. STANTON COIT and 
J, A. HOBSON, M.A. 
Articles on Important Sucial Questions, Education 


&c, from a purely ethical standpoint 
Children’s Page, 


TWOPENCE WEEKLY, 
Office: 17, Johnson’s-court, Fleet-st., London, E.C, 


New and Revised Edition of 


Prayers for the Use of Christian Families 


By JOHN SCOTT PORTER. 
Limp cloth, 6d. ;. boards, 9d. 
May be obtained at Essex Hal], Essex-street, 
Strand, London, and at the Depository, 35, Rose- 
mary-street, Belfast. 


Also New and Revised Edition of 


THE CHILD’S GUIDE TO CHRIST 


(A Scripture Catechism for Young People). 
6d. per dozen, from 35, Rosemary-street, Belfast, 


The fact that a-New Edition of each of the 
above works has been called for speaks for itself. 


YMNS for CHRISTIAN CHURCH 

and HOME. The Evesham congregation 

having adopted Leeds edition of Berwick Hymnal, 

has copies of H. for C. C. and H. to dispose of, 

Three sizes. Half and quarter price, according to 

condition. — Apply, Rev. R. Davis, Hopefield, 
Evesham. 


ESTABLISHED 1851, 
B IRK BECK B ANK 


SoutHampTon Burmpinas, Cuancery Lang, Lonpon, ' 

TWO AND A-HALI PER CENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS 
of minimum monthly balance, when not drawn 
below £100. 

STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES pur- 
chased and sold. 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 
For the encouragement of Thrift, the Bank re- 
ceives small sums on deposit, and allows Interest 
Monthly on each completed £1. 


IRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY, 
HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR 
TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH. 
IRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY! 
HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 
FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH, 
The BIRKBECK ALMANAC, Post free on 


application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager, 
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ER 11, 1899. 


London Permanent Chapel Building Fund 


An Appeal to Unitarians to assist in raising at least £12,000 for the support and spread 
of Liberal Christianity in the Metropolitan Area. 


ra 


President—Sir JOHN T. BRUNNER, Bart., M.P. 


Treasurers—FREDERICK NETTLEFOLD, Esq., and FRANK PRESTON, Esq. 


(1.) A portion of the Fund, not exceeding one-third of the net amount 
raised, shall be devoted to paying off debts or charges on, or purchasing the 
freehold of, some of our chapels and halls in or near London. 
congregations to receive this assistance, and the amount of the assistance to 
be given to each such congr egation, shall be settled by the Committee of the 
London Di-trict Unitarian Society, regard being had to the efforts made by 


each congregation to help itself. 


(2.) The remainder of the Fund, not less than two-thirds of the whole, 
will be formed into a Permanent Chapel Building Fund for granting loans 
towards the purchase of sites and the erection of buildings with Oren Trusts, 
This Fund shall be vested in a body of twelve Trustees, who shall be nomi- 


The particular 


Subscribers to the Special I"und. 


THE FOLLOWING CONTRIBUTIONS HAVE ALREADY BEEN PROMISED :— 
8. d. 


£ 
Sir John T, Brunner, Bart., M.P. . 1,000 
Sir Edwin Durning- Lawrence, Bt ,M. P. 1 000 


Mr. Frederick Nettlefold . 1,000 
Miss J. Durning Smith "500 
Mrs. Alfred Lawrence ... ous 200 
Mrs. Nettlefold, Birmingham ... 200 
Dr. and Mrs. W. Blake Odgers 200 


The President of the British and 


Foreign Unitarian Association 100 
Mre. L. M. Aspland 100 
Mr. Walter Baily 100 
Mr. G. I... Bristow 100 
Mr. G. W. Brown im 100 
Mr. H. Doughty Browne wa meet OO 
Mr. T. Chatfeild Clarke, Mr. Howard 

Chatfeild Clarke, and Mr. Rees 

Chatfeild Clarke ... 100 
Mr. E. C’ephan, Leicester “ 100 
Mr. Henry W. Gair, Liverpool 100 
Mr. John Harrison a a0 100 
Mr, and Mrs. Percival Hart 100 
Mr. W. R. Lake 100 
Mr. F. W. Lawrence ... 100 
Mr. J.S. Lister and the Misees. Lister... 100 
Mr. PD. Martineau : <OO 
Mr. Oswald Nettlefold.. 100 
Miss Preston He 100 
Lady O'Hagan ... 100 
Mr. F. S. Schwann 100 
Mr. William Spiller 100 
Mr. S. S. Tayler 100 
Mr. Harold Wade 100 
Mre. Webb ate 100 
Mrs. Edward Berry 50 
Mrs. Bruce ei 50 
gt Alfred Collier and family 50 

r. H. W. Hill... wae DO 
He Ellen M. arenes: es ener 0 
Miss C. A. Lawrence ... ane Het OO) 
Miss Mary Martineau ... 50 
The Iamily and Representatives of the 

late Francis Morton, pas spe) 
Mr. C. F. Pearson A Peay DO 
Mrs. C. F. Pearson A ores eee OO 
Mr, and Mrs, Rupert Potter ... «700 
Mr, Russell Scott We ie 50 
Miss Anna Swanwick ... 50 
Mr. William Thornely 50 


Miss S. Scholes Wrigley, Windermere 50 


The Misses White 30 
Miss Barber, Preston ... 25 
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nated in the first instance by the Council of Ministers and Delegates and the 
The Trustees shal! have a voice in the 
selection of the site, and shall themselves decide what aniount they will ad- 
vance towards the cost of its purchase and of the erection of the building. 
(3.) The sum so advanced shall be a charge on the land and building, 
and shall be repaid in such manner and subject to such conditions as the 
Trustees shall in each case deem proper. 
may remit payment of interest. 


The Trustees in their discretion 
The income of such portion of the Fand 
as is not out on loan, and the interest on any loans, shall either be paid to 
the Treasurer of the London District Unitarian Society, or added to the 
capital of the Fund, as the Trustees may in each case determine. 
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Promises of further Contributions, which may be paid at any time up to May Ist, 1900, will be gladly received by the 


Treasurers. 


They should be sent to, and will be acknowledged by, 


FRANK PRESTON, 5, Derwent Villas, Whetstone, N. 
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Mr. Oswatp Nerrierotp, theTreasurer 
of the British and Foreign Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, desires us to remind our readers 
that Sunday next, Nov. 19, is “ Associa- 
tion Sunday,” and he hopes that the 
friends and supporters of the Association 
will respond generously to the appeals 
which will be made to them on behalf of 
its funds. Anyone who is unable to be 
present atthe Sunday services of a chapel, 
or who resides too far away to attend any 
place of worship, can send a contribution 
direct to Essex Hall, and it will be added 
to the amount received on Association 
Sunday. 


Tue statue of Oliver Cromwell, by 
Hamo Thorneycroft, which looked. so 
enormous in the Academy, has now been 
placed in the open space between the road 
and the outer wall of Westminster Hall, 
facing St. Margaret’s Church and the 
Abbey, and was unveiled on Tuesday. 
The site is magnificent, and the noble 
statue, on a massive pedestal of Portland 
stone, with a bronze lion crouching at the 
foot, is thoroughly worthy of it. Itis a 
triumph of art to have produced such 
a memorial of one of the greatest of 
Englishmen. At a crowded meeting in 
the Queen’s Hall the same evening, Lord 
Rosebery was the chief speaker and pro- 
nounced an eloquent eulogy on Cromwell. 
One of the most interesting passages of 
the speech was that in which he spoke of 
Cromwell as “a practical mystic, the most 
formidable and terrible of all combinations, 
the man who combines the inspiration, 
apparently derived, and in my judgment, 
really derived, from close communion with 
the supernatural and the celestial, with 
the energy of a mighty man of action. 
Such a man lives in communion on a Sinai 
of his own, and he appears to come down 


to this world below armed with no less 
than the terrors and the decrees of the 
Almighty Himself.” Answering the 
question whether Cromwell was a hypo- 
crite, Lord Rosebery said that those who 
thought so could never have read his 
letters to his children. They were the 
genuine outpourings of a sincere soul. 
Nor could a hypocrite have exercised the 
tremendous and sustained influence he 
did over the men who followed him. 


Tur Whitefield Memorial Church, 
which has taken the place of the old 
Tabernacle in Tottenham Court-road, 
built for the great Revivalist preacher in 
1756, was opened on Tuesday, the first 
sermon being preazhed by Dr. Parker. 
The cost of the building has been more 
than £14,000, and the minister, the Rev. 
G.. A. Suttle, announced that there stil] 
remained £7,500 to be raised. Towards 
this £930 was given or promised during 
the day. Luncheon was held in the Top- 
lady Hall, in the basement beneath the 
church, in which there is a tablet to the 
memory of the author of “Rock of 
Ages,” near the spot where he was buried. 
Among those who took part in the sub- 
sequent proceedings of the day were the 
Revs. Dr. Horton and Hugh Price 
Hughes. The Archbishop of Canterbury 
and Lord Nelson have contributed to the 
building fund, and a lady has presented 
the minister with the original lease of the 
Tabernacle site made out to George 
Whitefield. 


A CowrERENCE organised by the 
Christian Social Union was held in St. 
Martin’s Town Hall, on Tuesday after- 
noon, to consider the subject of over- 
crowding and the housing of the poor. 
Mr. H. Asquith, M.P., presided, and 
pointed out that under the present law 
there was power to remedy the worst evils, 
if the local authorities could be made to 
act, but it was notorious how difficult it 
was to get at the owners of the worst 
slum property. A resolution was passed, 
urging that local authorities should fuse 
to the utmost their powers under Part ILI. 
of the Housing Act, by which they have 
power to build on vacant land, without 
the great cost of clearing away insanitary 
property, and asking also for further legis- 
lation. On the previous day Lord Rose- 
bery, in opening some new. municipal 
dwellings built by the vestry in Shore- 
ditch, had made a speech in the same 
sense, and urged that the county of 
London ought to have power to take up 
vacant land beyond its borders, for build- 
ing purposes, and then by improved cheap 
transit by tram and train the pressure of 
overcrowding would be enormously re- 
lieved. 


es 
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We called attention last week to the 
public meeting to be held in the Queen’s 
Hall on Tuesday evening, to inaugurate 
the work of the Oentral Temperance 
Legislative Board, the object of which is 
to unite all sections of Temperance effort 
in an endeavour to secure legislation on 
the lines of Lord Peel’s Minority Report. 
Admission is by free tickets (or reserved 
seats ls.), to be obtained from the chief 
Temperance Societies, or from the office 
of the Board, 4, The Sanctuary, West- 
minster. Lord Peel is to take the chair, 
and Sir W. H. Houldsworth, Bart., M.P., 
Mr. P. T. Whittaker, M.P., Mr. W. S. 
Caine, M.P., and Mr. A. F. Hills, J.P., 
are the announced speakers. Another 
interesting Temperance meeting next week 
is the Conference to be held on Thursday 
at the Unitarian Church, Hast-hill, 
Wandsworth, under the auspices of the 
Essex Hall Temperance Association, when 
a discussion will be opened by the Rev. 
W. Chynoweth Pope, of Lewisham, on 
“How to Preserve our Children as 
Abstainers.” The chair will be taken at 
7.30 by the Rev. W. G. Tarrant, and there 
will be music during the evening. 


Tue first volume of the “ Encyclopedia 
Biblica,” edited by Professor Cheyne and 
Dr. J. Sutherland Black, is now published, 
and the work is to be completed in four 
volumes within two years. The Ency- 
clopedia was originally projected by the 
late Professor Robertson Smith, on the 
completion of the Hncyclopedia Britannica, 
of which he was the editor; but failure 
of health obliged him to leave the new 
work in the hands of his assistant-editor, 
Dr. Black, and Professor Cheyne. The 
object of the new Encyclopedia is to give 
‘‘a survey of the contents of the Bible as 
illuminated by criticism, a criticism which 
identifies the cause of religion with that 
of historical truth.” Among the con- 
tributors to the first volume are the Rev. 
W. E. Addis, of Manchester College, 
Oxford; Professor W. H. Bennett, of 
Hackney; Professor Karl Budde, of 
Strasburg; Professor R. H. Charles, of 
Dublin; Canon Driver, Canon Armitage 
Robinson, Professor Sanday, Professor 
G. A. Smith, of Glasgow; Professor 
Tiele, of Leyden; and other distinguished 
scholars, British, American, and Con- 
tinental. At no very distant date we hope 
to publish a full notice of this valuable 
work, and our special object in. this note 
is to draw the attention of our readers to 
an offer of the publishers, Messrs. Adam 
and Charles Black, which holds good 
until the end of the present month. The 
Encyclopedia is published at the price of 
£4 net, for the four volumes, or £5 in 
half leather. During the present month 
the work may be secured for £3 net, or 
£3 15s. in half-leather. This is a good 
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opportunity for adding a very valuable 
work to chapel libraries; i should be 
added, however, that is hardly a popular 
dictionary of the Bible, but essentially a 
book for scholars, and we would venture 
to suggest to generous friends that 
to many ministers, who have not such 
means at their disposal, the gift of the 
“ Encyclopedia Biblica,”’ would be of the 
very greatest service. 


THE opening of the session, 1899-1900, 
of the Faculty of Protestant Theology in 
Paris, took place on Friday, Nov. 10. 
There was a large gathering of ministers, 
laymen, and ladies representing all the 
Protestant churches of Paris. In accord- 
ance with time-honoured traditions, after 
the reading of a lesson from the Bible, 
and a prayer on this occasion by Professor 
Vaucher, Professor Sabatier, the Dean of 
the Faculty, presented his report of the 
work of the past session, 1898-1899, in 
that clear and interesting way of which 
he is such a master. This was followed 
by his stirring address to the students— 
“de viriles paroles sur lanécessité du travail 
personnel”’—-delivered in a_ lofty yet 
friendly spirit, for M. Sabatier is pre- 
eminently “ami des étudiants”; nor 
was the address lacking in inspiration also 
for the larger audience present. The 
Temps gives a short, but, of course, inade- 
quate, extract from this address, as 
follows :— 


What is the aim of Univeisity studies ? 
Is it to fill a young man’s mind with a 
certain quantity of information, notions and. 
formulas ? Surelynot. The essential point 
must be to awake and develope in him 
personal activity of: thought, to create a 
living mind, so that he may unfold that 
gift of God, his own originality. A mind 
unstimulated by study, a mind left inert 
and barren by knowledge however exten- 
sive, cannot really be said to exist; it is 
a waste, a loss, a bad debt, so to speak, in 
the realm of minds. 


The following items of statistics from 
the annual report may not be without 
interest. The number of regular students 
at the Yollege was 78 (70 French and 8 
Foreign), as against 74 for the preceding 
year; and other regular attendants 14 (7 
French and 7 Foreign). The College 
Library, under the vigilant care of Pro- 
fessor 8. Berger, continues to prosper. 
It numbers at present 13,191 volumes, 
being an increase on the past year of 948 
volumes, ‘This increase is largely due to 
the generosity of Mme. Lichtenberger, 
the widow of the late lamented Dean, who 
gave permission to the Librarian to make 
a selection from her husband’s books of 
any and all that might enrich the valu- 
able Library of the Faculty. The College 
In consequence now possesses the richest 
collection of works on Religious Thought 
in Germany in the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries. 


Tan Christian Register of Oct. 26 and 
Noy. 2 contain a very full report of the 
eighteenth meeting of the American 
National Conference of Unitarian and 
other Christian Churches, held at Wash- 
ington, D.C., Oct. 16-19, of which we have 
already given some brief notes. The 
striking addresses by the Rev. 'T’. R. Slicer 
on the subject, “Is God yet Personal and 
Immediate?” and by Professor C. M. 
Tyler, on ‘‘ Recent Tendencies towards 
Anthropomorphismin Religious Thought,” 
are given in fullin the Register of Oct. 26, 
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The Hon. George F. Hoar, who was re- 
elected President of the Conference, spoke 
in his opening address of the great services 
rendered by Unitarians to America, of 
the emphasis they laid on Hope, and their 
faith in Freedom. He was thankful that 
Unitarianism could not be defined, as none 
of the great things of the Universe, neither 
the human soul, nor eternity, nor God, 
could be defined. They were thankful 
also, not so much for the things which 
separated them from the great body of 
Christians and believers in God and 
righteousness, but for the things which 
united them. He expressed, in conclu- 
sion, his faith that the world is growing 
better, that to-day is better than yester- 
day, and to-morrow will be better than 
to-day. 

Tux report of the Council was presented 
to the Conference by Dr. Edward Everett 
Hale, in the unavoidable absence of Dr. 
M. J. Savage. Having referred to the 
founding of the Conference in 1864, and 
the energy and foresight of Dr. Bellows 
in making it a truly national institution, 
the report dealt with various aspects of 
missionary work, and quoted a saying of 
Dr. Hedge’s, that the Conference, though 
not an executive body, had “revealed the 
Unitarian Church to itself.” When after 
serious consideration in that Conference 
they were agreed upon any measure, it 
was sure to be carried out, and the Ame- 
rican Unitarian Association was a strong 
executive arm. Thus the New World had 
been established as a high-class theologi- 
caland ethical Quarterly, and the Christian 
Register had been endowed, and was now 
issued in its present acceptable form, as a 
thoroughly representative paper in their 
body. In the first year of the Confer- 
ence, through the enthusiastic initiative 
of the late Rev. Eli Fay, an endowment 
had been provided for the re-establish- 
ment of Antioch College, which up to the 
present time had sent reports to the Con- 
ference; but it had now been arranged 
that the College should be entirely inde- 
pendent, electing its own trustees. 


We have received from Mr. H. Kissor 
Singh a report of the sixth anniversary of 
the Jowai Unitarian Church, in the Khasi 
Hills, India. The anniversary was cele- 
brated during the week ending Sunday, 
Sept. 17, daily home prayer meetings 
being held in the houses of members. On 
Saturday, Sept. 16, the sixth anniversary 
of the Jowai Free School was celebrated, 
many friends and sympathisers being 
present. Mr. Kissor Singh, the manager, 
read the annual report. The four pupils 
who had been sent up for the L.P. 
Scholarship examination all passed, one 
standing first in the Khasi Hills district, 
and obtaining a Government Scholarship 
and Mrs. Rita’s prize. Needle-work for the 
girls had been introduced as a new feature 
into the school, as suggested last year by 
Mr. S. HE. Rita, the sub-divisional officer 
of Jowai; also simple sewing for the boys, 
as suggested by Mr. S. I’. Williams; and 
in music the tonic-sol-fa system had been 
adopted, introduced into the district by 
the Rev. R. Evans of the Welsh Mission. 
There were fifty-three pupils on the roll at 
the beginning of the month, mostly 
children of Unitarian families. After the 
reading of the report, prizes were. dis- 
tributed, including two given by Mrs. Rita. 
Copies of Every other Sunday, sent*by Mrs, 
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Kate Gannett Wells, were given to 
children who had no prizes. Before the 
meeting closed, the National Anthem and © 
other songs were sung. 


On the evening of the same day the 
annua] meeting of the church was held, 
when the accounts were read. During 
the year there had been a marked increase 
in membership. On every day of the week 
there had been some meeting. On Monday 
evenings workers’: classes were held, on 
Tuesday afternoons the children’s weekly 
service, at which elder boys were taught 
to take part, on Wednesday evenings the 
members’ meeting, and on Thursday 
afternoons the women’s meeting. On 
Friday evenings the home prayer meeting 
was held at members’ houses in rotation, 
on Saturday evenings a service preparatory 
for Sunday, on Sunday morning school for 
adults and children. at 10.30, and sermon 
at 2 p.m. On the anniversary Sunday two — 
well-attended meetings were held, ad- 
dresses being given by three laymen and 
Mr, Mar Singh. In the evening a general 
committee meeting of the Union was held. 
The workers in the Khasi Hills are few, but 
they are of good courage, and confident 
of the ultimate triumph of true religion. 


We are glad to note the effort that is 
being made to consolidate the Sunday- — 
school work of our churches in Scotland. 
Under the auspices of the S.S.A., assisted 
by the McQuaker trustees, a meeting of 
delegates, teachersand other friends of Sun- 
day-school work is to be held on Saturday, 
Nov. 25, in the Unitarian Hall, Constitu- 
tion-road, Dundee. fhe chair is to be 
taken by Mr. James Graham, President of 
the Scottish Unitarian Association, and a 
resolution will be submitted recom. 
mending the formation of a Scottish Sun- 
day-school Union. Papers on various 
aspects of the work will then be read by 
Mr. Ion Pritchard and the Revs. A. 
Webster and H. Williamson, to be fol- 
lowed by discussion. 


On Thursday next (23rd) Miss Rose 
Kingsley wili give an illustrated lecture on 
“ French Painters,’’ at five o’clock, in Bed- 
ford College, York-place, Baker-street, W. 
The lecture wiil be the first of the series of 
free and open occasional lectures for the 
session 1899-1900, and invitation tickets 
may be had on application to the secretary. 
Miss Rose Kingsley is probably our first 
authority on the subject she has chosen, 
her mastery of French art having earned 
for her the title of “ Officier de instruction 
publique.” 


Wuen evil is returned for evil, the 
first offender thinks himself excused, 
because the other is ag faulty as he; on 
the other side, he that by courtesy and 
forgiveness makes an enemy become a 
friend, makes a lasting friend.— Benjamin 
Whicheote. 
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THE RELIGION OF TIME AND OF 
ETERNITY.* 


Mx. Wicxsrnep’s Essex Hall Lecture 
is an extremely valuable and suggestive 
contribution to theological literature. 
Small though it is in compass, it has suc- 
ceeded in making plain and intelligible a 
problem which, sooner or later, must 
force itself upon the religious conscious- 
ness—a problem which has, in point of 
fact, been set for it by the whole trend of 
current scientific and speculative thought. 
And to have this problem clearly and 
emphatically formulated is no small gain, 
Especially in matters pertaining to the 
spiritual life is it true that he who knows 
how to ask the right question is already 
half way towards obtaining the answer. 

The author approaches his subject 
through the avenue of medizval concep- 
tions. He draws attention to the changed 


attitude of the modern mind in regard to 


the Middle Ages, noting, more in detail, 
as some of its features, the recovered 
sense for the greatness of mediaval 
architecture and painting, and _ the 
revived interest in Francis of Assisi, 
in Aquinas, and in Dante. To account 
for this changed attitude, Mr. Wicksteed 
carries our thoughts back to the period of 
the Renaissance, in order to bring out 
the fact that, whilst the Humanist and 
Refcrming ideals of life were really op- 
posed to each other in principle, they were 
allied, each from its own point of view, in 
antipathy to the ideals of the Middle Ages. 
And their combined movement was suc- 
cessful in imposing its theory of history 
upon posterity. There is more to be said, 
indeed, than probably Mr. Wicksteed 
would admit, in defence of Hegel travers- 
ing the ages in question with seven-league 
boots,? but, in any case, it is certain that 
Hegel, with his fine historic sense, 
would have been among the first to 


endorse the protest against the shallow 


prejudice with respect to the long 
stretch of time from the fall of the 
‘Western Empire to the period of Luther. 
If history is to be regarded as an intelli- 
gible development, there can be no blanks, 
such as the popular view would imply, 
and Mr. Wicksteed is perfectly justified 
in adducing, by way of evidence, the large 
substratum of belief unconsciously ab- 
sorbed from medizvalism by the reformers 
and their followers. The reassertion in 
our day of the potency of medieval ideals 
is, then, no capricious phenomenon: it is 
due to our gradually becoming aware of 
the source whence these “ deeper beliefs” 
emanate, and to the way neglected aspects 
of the truth have of avenging themselves 


“upon those who overlook and depreciate 


them by laying undue and exclusive stress 
upon other aspects. We shall best dis- 
arm the reactionary attempts of modern 
ecclesiasticism in so far as.we rightly 
appreciate the elements of permanent 
value contained in the system of thought 
upon which it is based. 


* “The Religion of Time and the Religion of 
Eternity’ (The Essex Hall Lecture, 1899). By 
Philip H. Wicksteed, M.A. Philip Green, 5, Essex- 
street, W.C. 1s, net. : 

+ Hegel’s Lectures were intended as a (eschi- 
chte der Philosophic, not as a Cultwrg:schichte. 
The period of the Middle Ages does occupy over 
150 pages, whilst the whole of modern philosophy 
from Bacon to Fichte is disposed of in less than 
400. 
text has been put together from students’ notes. 


It:must be remembered, moreover, that the 


As a contribution towards such apprecia- 
tion, Mr. Wicksteed directs attention to 
one aspect of medieval theology, through 
which it stands in favourable contrast with 
much current representation of the nature 
of Deity. He selects, namely, for con- 
sideration the group of religious ideas 
which gather round the notions of Eternity 
and Fruition. The medieval thinker, 
trained in conceptions elaborated in the 
schools of Greece, did not conceive of the 
divine consciousness as subject to the con- 
ditions of temporal sequence. For him, 
Eternity did not mean endless succession, 
in the midst of which, of course, God him- 
self would never attain complete perfec- 
tion, but a state of being in which time 
was transcended, and all the parts of the 
whole held together in one absolute ex- 
perience, for which there could be no 
before and no after. And consistently 
therewith, he did not surrender even the 
finite soul to a ceaseless process of becom- 
ing, of which the goal could never be 
reached, but only striven after. The fruitof 
knowledge and of divine communion were 
not only worth the winning, but worth 
the having, and could be had, if not 
supremely in the absolute sense, yet 
supremely in the relative sense, that is to 
say, under those limitations which are the 
conditions of finitude. A consciousness 
of things sub specie aeternitatis was a 
reality for the medieval saint. If, as 
Malebranche expressed it, God is the place 
of spirits, then the consciousness of a 
spirit that it was in that place was the 
realisation for it of the life eternal—a 
life “worthy to be lived not for what it 
leads to, but for what it is.’ And for such 
a state of fruition, to see things in God 
was to see things as God sees them, not as 
in their fragmentary incompleteness they 
appear to be, but as they actually are. 

This religion of Eternity has largely 
dropped out of the modern consciousness, 
and very interesting is the way in which 
Mr. Wicksteed shows how. The dualism 
of medizval thought was constituted, not 
by its ascribing an independent existence 
to time, but by its assigning a permanent 
position to evil. Time was a creation, 
tending towards a speedy finale, and the 
human history it rendered possible was a 
history, not of progress, but of degeneracy 
ard corruption. We have changed all 
that. The revival of learning, by opening 
up the treasures of ancient speculation, 
suggested also the possibilities of future 
intellectual achievement; scientific re- 
flection, by throwing back the walls of the 
material universe, has come to regard 
them as sufficiently wide to admit of a 
reign of law, practically boundless in 
extent and duration. These characteristics 
of modern thought, together with 
alluring prospects of mechanical and 
social improvements, have all tended to fix 
our gaze upon the future, and to awaken 
a sense of the unknown developments the 
world holds in store for mankind. “This 
earth became the centre of human interest 
at the very time when it ceased to be 
physically the centre of the universe.” 
The abandoned doctrine of an eternal hell 
has been replaced by the belief in an end- 
less progression. 

“Endless progress to what?” Inthe 
absence of any intelligible reply to that 
question, the changed attitude of mind 
just indicated does not represent an 
unmixed gain. Itinvolves, in fact, a loss. 
And the loss appertains chiefly to the 
higher spiritual life. Not only does the 


idea of endless progress give a certain 


vagueness to the higher spiritual life, it 
reduces it also to a kind of self-contra- 
diction. If, namely, it is not so much 
truth as the search for truth we value, 
then we are seeking not with the hope of 
finding, but on the express understanding 
itis better not to find; if moral effort and 
self-sacrifice are themselyes the noblest 
things ethically, then a Kingdom of 
Heaven, in which eyil should be. over- 
come and the occasion, therefore, of moral 
effort and self-sacrifice withdrawn, would 
be a condition in which the life most 
worth living could be lived no more. 
“Progress has a meaning if there is a 
goal,” if there be, that 1s, a truth which 
is “ worth enjoying as well as worth geek: 
ing,” and “a life that is worth living as 
wellas worth gaining”; but if “ progress 
to perfection turns out to be only another 
expression for the endless deferring of 
perfection, which indeed is only perfegt so 
long as we do not enjoy it,” then we have 
forfeited the right to use the term “ pro- 
gress” at all. “Clouds of stagnation and 
ennui” would settle down upon our 
heaven, and, as Professor James tersely puts 
it, we had “ better lose than win the battle, 
or at all events better ring down the 
curtain before the last act of the play, so 
that a business that began so importantly 
may be saved from so singularly flat a 
winding-up.” 

With the main contention thus zm- 
perfectly sketched, the present writer isi 
complete accord; it may nat be out of 
place, however, to add a few reflections 
partly supplementing, party criticising, 
Mr. Wicksteed’s treatment of it in detail. 

The objection to the anthropomorphic 
conception of God, as a “being who lives 
the life of Time,” and ‘“ watches to see 
what Time shall bring forth,” is forcibly 
and convincingly stated :— 

If we so conceive of God, he indeed 
is not eternal; but Eternity itself is 
not so easily exorcised. If we banish jt 
from our conception of God, lit takes its 
awful stand behind him, God himgelf we 
have entangled in the flux and succession 
of time, but above him now stands an iron 
fate which holds both him and us in its grip, 
dictating the conditions under which he 
shall strive to gain his ends, holding him tq 
laws and to necessities, which are not modeg 
of his being nor forms of his self-utterange, 
but necessities to which he must gubmit. 
And this awful background of fate, not God, 
is then the Eternal. 

Yes, this is true; but, even then, the 
Nemesis here depicted would only be the 
Eternal in virtue of its embracing and 
including God and all things within itself, 
not as standing over against them and 
imposing its decrees from without. The 
proviso is important, for it enables us to 
see that time and eternity are not to be 
regarded as irreconcilable opposites. Mr. 
Wicksteed insists more than once that we 
“ cannot think time away.” Happily there 
is no need of our undertaking any so hope- 
less an enterprise. Time has its own 


‘reality ; the question is whether it is a 


reality of such a kind as to be co-extensive 
with existence generally, If it is not, 
then we should expect to find portions of 
our experience unconditioned by it. And 
that, I conceive, is precisely what we do 
find, and to a much larger extent than 
Mr. Wicksteed, if I have understood him 
rightly, would acknowledge. Every univer- 
sal truth is, for example, an instance in 
point. We infer that “the individual A 
will die” from premisses which assert that 
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“all men are mortal,’ and that “A is a 
man.” But if the relation between the 
premisses and the conclusion were a time 
relation, our inference would be logically 
invalid. We could not know that all men 
were mortal before A and the whole of his 
brethren, present and to come, had actually 
given up the ghost. In other words, no 
universal truth could ever be assured, if it 
were entangled in the infinite series which 
temporal conditions would impose upon it. 
No doubt, in the order of our experiencing, 
the premisses do come before the conclusion, 
just as, in the case cited by Mr. Wicksteed, 
the vibrations corresponding to the first bar 
of the piece of music affected Mozart’s 
auditory nerves before those corresponding 
to the second ; but in the order of truth or 
fact, of what is by us experienced, it is as 
absurd in the one case as in the other to 
discern a succession among elements which 
have only meaning as constituting a whole. 

Even in those departments of experience 
where the time element is admittedly im- 
portant, it is worth while to note that it 
often becomes increasingly less so with the 
advance of intelligence. The historian 
differs from the mere chronicler by repre- 
senting human development, not so much 
in the form of a bare chronology, as in 
thatof asystematic unity, linking its princi- 
ples together by virtue of their logical and 
ethical significance rather than oy virtue of 
the successive occurrences, through which 
they are exemplified. A great constructive 
history operates mainly to minimise the 
importance attached to the merely 
temporal order of events, and to emphasise 
the spirit of which they are the expression. 

Considerations such as these may serve, 
at least, to bring into clearer prominence 
the essential truth, that a life such as 
ours, subject to temporal limitations, is 
separated nevertheless by no impassable 
barrier from the life eternal. They may 
warn us also not to expect a solution of the 
problem by the simple expedient of look- 
ing for a cessation of the time experience 
in the future, as though Eternity were 
something outside of and after Time. That 
would be to encumber ourselves with the 
old difficulties over again. We require 
not the power of thinking time away, but 
the power of thinking through time to the 
deeper reality of which it is the partial 
manifestation. 

With this result Mr. Wicksteed will 
concur—it was to show the reasonableness 
of the medieval ideal of seeing things as 
God seesthem that he went forth to the 
“combat” (p. 3). But I am not sure 
whether the sharp antithesis he seems to 
draw between progress—‘“iman’s distinc- 
tive mark alone’—and attainment, 
between what is “useful,” for the sake of 
what it leads to, and what is “ enjoyable,” 
for the sake of what it is, would not 
thwart the object he has in view. That 
the distinction is a valuab!e one I enter- 
tain no doubt, but, like most distinctions, 
it ought not to be worked too hard, 
Surely, it is not impossible that what is 
in itself intrinsically worthy may also be 
“useful,” as leading to something else in- 
trinsically worthy, and vice versd. Indeed, 
in a universe where each part is what it 
is through its relation to every other 
part, this is inevitable. The moral life, 
for example, is emphatically a progres- 
sive life, and for it to ke otherwise the 
moral agent would not only require to 
share the life of God, but to be God. 
It is a familiar ethical maxim that the 
ideal never can be reached, because it, 


‘is perpetually advancing. 


even as the individual whose ideal it is, 
But this does 
not mean that the moral agent is for ever 
in pursuit of his shadow. Goodness is none 
the less goodness because there is a better 
which it opens out and isa means to. In 
every good act,as such, the ideal is realised, 
the intrinsically worthy life 7s being 
lived; each stage acquired through the 
effort towards moral perfection is, as such, 
morally perfect, and differs only in degree 
but not in kind from complete perfection. 
Similarly with regard to intellectual pro- 
gress. J imagine most readers of his lec- 
ture will feel that Mr. Wicksteed has dealt 
somewhat unjustly with Lessing. It is 
true the celebrated “ motto” is expressed 
ambiguously, and, if we take the passage 
as quoted by Mr. Wicksteed (p. 102) 
literally, there certainly does seem ground 
for the interpretation put uponit. Yet it 
is scarcely conceivable that the author of 
the ‘“ Education of the Human Race” 
could really have meant the choice to lie 
between “truth,” on the one hand, and 
“the eternal search for truth, coupled 
with eternal error,” on the other. What 
he had in mind, surely, was a choice 
between the whole truth, revealed without 
any effort on his part, and the gradual 
realisation of truth, coupled with error to 
the extent in which, at each stage, the 
formerjexceeded the latter. Whether the 
choice recommended would be commend- 
able even then is another matter; but, at 
least, it would be relieved of all suspicion 
of “insincerity,” or want of “honesty.” 
Where Lessing went wrong, I take it, was 
in supposing that a quantitative compari- 
son was applicable, and that the differ- 
ence between absolute and partial truth 
was capable of being expressed (by an 
omniscient mind, of course) in numerical 
units. But when we get rid of the fatal 
dualism latent in this view, it ought to 
become clear that truth, however partial, 
is truth, so far as it goes, and, as such, 
is of infinite worth. 

‘‘ Weakness never needs be falseness: 

truth is truth in each degree.’’ 

I have nearly run my clepsydra dry 
with drier argumentation, but I reserve 
the driest for the end. Is there not a 
worse objection than vagueness to such a 
phrase as an “ eternal now ”’—namely, that 
it is self-contradictory? I am aware, of 
course, how much we are at the mercy of 
metaphors in these matters, and fellow- 
feeling makes one wondrous kind. But 
we cannot have our cake and eat it, and, 
if a timeless eternity is what we want, we 
must be prepared to transcend present 
time as well as past and future. Nor does 
the term “co-existence” (p. 23) avail 
better to express what we mean, for it 
simply transforms an endless length into 
an endless breadth. If we must have 
a metaphor, probably inter-dependence 
is the nearest we can get, but the 
philosophical course is to dispense with 
such picture-painting altogether, and 
to make the effort to realize in thought 
how the universal is related to the par- 
ticular. For, after all, a visual picture is 
a thing of space and time, and it ought 
not to surprise us that eternity does not 
lend itself to that mode of delineation. 

G. Dawes Hicxs. 
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PHILOSOPHY IN INDIA. 


Tue veteran scholar, the Right Hon. 
Professor Max Miller, still continues to 
set to all his juniors a splendid example 
of untiring toil. In his latest work, 
“The Six Systems of Indian Philo- 
sophy,”’* he gathers up what he modestly 
entitles “‘some of the notes”? which have 
accumulated in his note-books during a 
long and laborious life. Forty-seven 
years ago he published his first contribu- 
tions to this subject: now at seventy-six 
he can produce a substantial treatise of 
more than six hundred pages. The abun- 
dance of material is bewildering: in the 
brief notice which is alone possible here, 
no adequate idea of its variety can be 
conveyed. 


At the outset, however, the uninitiated 
reader may stumble at the title. Why 
“the Six Systems”? No one would 
attach a number to the schools of ancient 
Greece or modern Germany. But the 
conditions of India are different. There 
the student is confronted with one prime 
fact. Almost the whole of its surviving 
literature reaches us under the sovereignty 
of Brahmanism. In the long process of 
religious and philosophical evolution only 
those schools held their own which in some 
way recognised the authority of the Veda. 
The position is somewhat analogous to 
the relation of the scholastic philosophy 
and the Roman Church, though there was 
no great outside power like that of Aris- 
totle which had to be reconciled with 
orthodox belief. But jast as the acknow- 
ledgment of the supremacy of the Faith 
permitted ‘a large variety of speculation on 
matters which the Church had not defined, 
so the thinkers of India enjoyed an almost 
boundless liberty under a restraint which 
(within limits to be named directly) was 
all but nominal. This freedom displays 
itself at the outset in the searching ques- 
tions of some of the later hymns of the 
Rig-Veda; it animates the inquirers in 
the forest debates described in the Upani- 
shads; it appears again and again in the 
discussions in the great epics; and it sur- 
vives in the boldness with which the 
deepest ontological problems are handled 
by the expositors of the “darsanas” or 
“theories” or “views” which finally 
established their place as_ orthodox. 
“Whence are we born?” asks an in- 
quirer at the beginning of the Svetasva- 
tara-Upanishad, “ whereby do we live, and 
whither do we go? O ye who know 
Brahman, (tell us) at whose command we 
abide here, whether in pain or in pleasure ? 
Should time, or nature, or necessity, or 
chance, or the elements, be considered as 
the cause, or He who is called Purusha, 
the Man, that isthe Supreme Spirit ?” 


It follows from this fundamental con- 
dition that the six systems are largely 


concerned with similar themes, and start. 


from certain common presuppositions. 
Thus at the outset “almost the first ques- 
tion which everyone of the Hindu systems 
of philosophy tries to settle is, How do 
we know?” Professor Max Miiller sees 
in this recognition of ‘ Noétics”’ as having 
the first claim to attention, an element of 
superiority in the thought of the Hast 
compared with the West. The answer, 
however, does not run along the lines of 
modern “ epistemology.” It is contained 
in the doctrine of the three Praminas or 


* Longmans, Green and Co., London, 1899. 
83, 
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“measures,”* according to which the 
¢hanuels of knowledge are classed under 
the heads of perception, inference, and 
authority. Different accounts of these are 
given in different schools, and varying 
values are assigned to them; but they 
form substantially a common basis for all. 
Again, they all accept the principle of 
Karma, and the phenomenal reality of the 
world of transmigration. There are many 
indications, however, of protest against 
this great doctrine. It was already denied 
500 B.c. by one of the contemporaries of 
the Buddha. There is a curious figure 
under the name of Brihaspati who appears 
in the pre-Buddhistic literature as a 
teacher of demons; and whose name was 
attached to verses still current in much 
later centuries which plumply rejected all 
the hopes of the popular religion, ‘‘ There 
is no paradise, no deliverance (froni trans- 
migration), and certainly no Self in 
another world.” In fixing his attention 
on the Six Systems, Professor Max Miiller 
by no means ignores what lies eutside 
them — witness his account of the 
Brihaspati-philosophy (p. 123 ff.)—but 
the reader sometimes wishes for more 
light on what was going on in other fields 
where the paramountcy of Brahmanism 
was disowned. This, however, is only to 
say that the book before us deals with a 
specific line of philosophical develop- 
ment, By its title 1t does not aim to do 
more. It is only when Professor Max 
Miller hints in his Preface at the point of 
view suggested by Professor Knight, the 
intimate connection—namely, between the 
philosophy of a people and its national 
characteristics—that larger expectations 
are raised. But even a scholar with so 
immense a range of learning may well 
shrink from attempting, to penetrate the 
jungle which envelopes the metaphysics of 
later Buddhism. 

The form in which the doctrines of thu 
six schools have come down to us is that 
of Stitras, collections of aphorisms in an 
extremely abbreviated condensed style, in 
which the principles of the system are set 
forth. Just as medieval scholasticism 
occupied itself with commentaries on the 
“Sentences” of Peter the Master, so in 
the Indian schools the great commentators 
developed the teachings of the Stitras. It 
becomes, then, of the first importance to 
determine if possible historically the 
chronological succession of these works. 
But this is a task of enormous difficulty. 
With bewildering complexity they often 
seem to quote each other! Nothing can 
exceed the patience with which again and 
again Professor Max Miiller sets himself 
to unravel the tangled threads, oi the 
frankness with which he states the uncer- 
tainty of the results. What would not 
the student give for a clear historic series 
like that from Thales to Aristotle! It is 
known, for instance, from the Chinese 
Buddhist pilgrim, Hiouenthsang (629- 
648 a.p.), that the Six Systems were then 
formulated in literary products, but the 
existing Stitras of the Samkhya school have 
been recentlv shown to belong to the year 
1380 a.p. Aid yet, on the other hand, its 
ideas and t:rminology pervade some of 
the Uparishals, and in the view of Pro- 
fesor Garbe, for example, were among the 
intellectual antecedents of Buddhism. The 
general conclusion which Professor Max 
Miller reaches, places the formative period 
for the Six Systems between the origin of 


* The word survives in the modern Persian 
* Ferman, an authoritative order—p. 188, 


Buddhism and the reign of Asoka, about 
500-250 B.c. The speculative tendencies 
which they consolidated, existed, however, 
long before, at least in the case of the 
Vedanta, the Samkhya, and tne Yoga: 
they represent, not the particular ideas of 
the traditional authors of the Sitras in 
which they are embodied, but the general 
results of generations and centuries of 
patient thought. Their prime object was 
to show man the way out of the cycle of 
transmigration in which he was involved 
by what was known as “ moral causation,” 
the necessity by which al) that he thought, 
and said, and did, produced its inevitable 
effect of weal or woe. The only rescue lay 
in knowledge or philosophy. 


In order to achieve this deliverance from 
all suffering, from aJl limitation, from all the 
bondage of the world, man must learn what 
he really is. He must learn that he is not 
the body, for the body decays and dies, and 
with it all bodily sufferings might seem to 
end. But this is again denied, because 
through an invisible agency a new Ego 
would spring up, liable to suffer for its 
former acts just as it was in this life. A 
man must learn, therefore, that he is not 
even what is meant by the Ego, for the Ego 
also has been formed by surroundings or 
circumstances, and will vanish again like 
everything else. Then what remains ? 
There remains behind the body, and behind 
the Ego, or the individual person, what is 
ealled the Purusha, or the Atman, the 
Self, and that Self is to be recognised either 
as identical with what was in earlier times 
conceived and called the Divine, the 
Eternal, the Unconditioned, namely Brah- 
man, or as Purusha, perfect, independent, 
and absolute in itself, blissful in its inde- 
pendence and in the complete aloofness from 
everything else. The former was the view 
of the Vedanta, the latter is the view of the 
Samkhya philosophy. ... Whatever we 
may think of these two solutions of the 
world’s great ridd e, we cannot but adinire 
their originality and their daring, particu- 
larly if we compare them with the solutions 
proposed by other philosophers, whether of 
ancient or modern times. . . . Such views 
cannot be criticised as we criticise ordinary 
systems of religion or morality. They are 
visions, if you like, but they are visions 
which to have seen is like having been 
admitted to the vision of another world ; ofa 
world that must exist, however different in 
its eternal silence from what we and from 
what the ancient seers of India imagined it 
to be—pp. 363-5. 

In expounding the successive systems 
Professor Max Miiller bases himself again 
and again on some important text, from 
which long translations or abstracts are 
supplied. This method brings the student 
face to face with valuable material, but 
the ordinary reader will find it somewhat 
hard. It involves frequent repetitions ; 
there are long excursions and digressions ; 
the effect is sometimes to obscure the 
wood by the trees; the mass cf detail 
overpowers the general view. But the 
unwearied spirit of his teacher ought to 
carry the student on. The freshness of the 
author’s interest never flags: convinced of 
the significance of the great story which he 
has to tell, he labours undaunted to the 
end. There are valuable bibliographical 
lists, and a copious though not exhaustive 
index at the close. The book is admirably 
printed ; a misprint may be detected here 
and there, such as binte for bhante (p. 21), 
satkaryavada for satkdryarada (p. 481), 
but among thousands of Indian words 
they are extraordinarily rare. On 
p- 261, line 22, the Parva and the Uttara- 
MimAmsa have changed places ; St. Mark 
was not an apostle (p. 271); and the 


rematk (p. 306) that “ Kap‘la squashes the 
whole argument” may be suitable to the 
jottings of a note-book, but hardly to the 
philosophic page. Trifles are these indeed. 
No such attempt as this has yet been made 
to put before the English reader the chief 
conceptions of Indian wisdom on the philo- 
sophy of religion and the meaning of the 
world. Professor Max Miiller is to be con- 
gratulated on still possessing the energy 
and patience as well as the wide and 
penetrating knowledge to render so great 
a& service. J. Estnrin Carpenter. 
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ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


THe reviews of this month have natu- 
rally been intent on South Africa, though 
with events moving so fast, some of the 
matter has read rather strangely. Mr. 
Edward Dicey’s strongly Imperialist 
article in the Nineteenth Centwry is followed 
by an article on “ Native Unrest in South 
Africa,” by Mr. E. M. Green, showing 
that when the troubles between the 
British and Dutch elements are appeased, 
there will be another very serious problem 
to be faced. ‘The Kaffirs are no longer 
untutored savages; they have begun to 
realise their grievances, and to desire their 
rights, which unless we give them they 
may take for themselves in a manner that 
can be little anticipated.” The Con- 
temporary has three South African articles, 
of which Sir Charles Warren’s on British 
power must be considered side by side 
with Mr. Percy Molteno’s on “The Cause 
of the War,” which contains a strong 
indictment of Sir Alfred Milner’s conduct 
of the negotiations. In the same review, 
Canon Knox-Little deals with the Lam- 
beth ‘‘ Opinion,” which he holds to be a 
mistake, and pleads for tolerance of the 
clerical lovers of incense. Sir Edward 
Fry writes ou “Commercial Corruption” ; 
and there is also Professor Auguste Saba- 
tier’s paper on ‘Christian Dogma and the 
Christian Life,” which was read at the 
recent meeting of the Christian Con- 
ference, and to which we referred at the 
time. Of other articles in the Nineteenth 
Century, Canon Barnett’s on ‘ Charity 
versus Outdoor Relief” should be noted, 
and Mr. Mallock writes in characteristic 
vein on “The Intellectual Future of 
Catholicism.” There is also an article by 
Professor Max Miiller on “ Literature be- 
fore Letters.” 


Mer. Henry Frownpez, of the Oxford 
University Press Warehouse, will issue in 
January an edition of the “ Hexateuch,” 
in two quarto volumes, the first containing 
a full introduction and elaborate tabular 
appendices, and the second giving the text 
of the Revised Version, displayed in a 
novel manner, so as to distinguish at a 
glance the constituent documents, and fur- 
nished with copious references and care- 
fully written footnotes. The editors are 
the Revs. J. Estlin Carpenter, of Oxford, 
and G. Harford-Battersby, vicar of Moss- 
ley Hill, Liverpool, who have been assisted 
by other scholars. The first draft cf the 
analysis now printed in full was made by 
a committee of the Society of Historical 
Theology, the Oxford successor to the 
Taylerian Society. 


> 


WueEn your own burden is heaviest, you 
can always lighten a little some other 
burden.—G@. S. Merriam. 
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The Apostle Paul’s Reply to_ Lord 
Halifae. By the Rev. W. Wynn. 
(Elhot Stock.) 

Present Immortality. By A. H. Curror. 
6d. (Watts and Co.) K 

Papers and Addresses from the Friend's 
Summer School. 2s. and 3s. (Morland 
and Henson, 170, Edmund-street, Bir- 
mingham.) 

The Doctrine of the Real Presence. 
By T. B. Strong, B.D. 3s. (Longmans.) 

Shakespeare’s Sonnets. Arranged by S. 
Butler. 10s. 6d. (Longmans.) 

A Book of Bachelors. By A. W. Fox, 
M.A. 16s. (Constable.) 

The Christian Use of the Psalms. By 
the Rev. T. K. Cheyne, M.A., D.D. 5s. 

(Isbister.) 

The Touchstone. 
3s. 6d. (Isbister.) 

The\Fundamental Ideas of Christianity, 
By John Caird, D.D., LL.D. With 
Memoir by Edward Caird, D.C.L., LL.D. 
Two vols. 12s. (MacLehose.) 

The British Empire and Alliances. By 


By Helen Shipton. 


T. E.S. Scholes, M.D. 8s. 6d, (Elliot 
Stock.) 
Charles Wavendon and Others. By 


Caryl J. Blunt. 6s. (Hiliot Stock.) 

Two New Women and Other Stories. 
By Mary Beaumont. 6s. (Clarke and 
Co. 

Code Greater Britain. 
ford, M.A., D.D. 3s. 6d, 
Co.) 

The Cat and the Mouse. By Alice B. 
Woodward. ls. (Blackie and Son.) 

In Doors and Out. 2s. 6d. (Blackie 
and Sons.) 

Protestant Dissent and English Unit- 
arianism. By Walter Lloyd. 2s. 6d. 
(Philip Green.) 

Bookman, Educational Review. 


By John Clif- 
(Clarke and 


Lonpon Forwarp Movement. — Ar- 
rangements have been made for holding a 
series of Sunday evening services in the 
Public Hall, Kirkdale, Sydenham, com- 
mencing on the 26th inst., at seven o’clock. 
The Revs. W. Copeland Bowie, W. G. 
Tarrant, B.A., J. E. Stronge, and T, BE. M. 
Edwards, will deliver the addresses, which 
will deal with some of the distinctive 
teachings of Unitarianism. The co-opera- 
tion of friends living,in that neighbour- 
hood, and within easy access, is most 
earnestly sought. Too often Forward 
Movement efforts receive but little 
practical sympathy from “ the Household 
of Faith,” and the work of welcoming 
those who come to the services, the con- 
duct of the singing, and all other arrange- 
meats connected with the Mission devolve 
upon one or two. If our own friends 
would rally around us, we should make a 
very different impression upon strangers. 
The great need always is, musical helpers, 
those who. can play or sing, to lead the 
choral part of the service. It is hoped 
that those who are willing to render help 
will communicate with the Rev. T. E. M. 
Edwards, Knollys-road, Streatham, who has 
charge of the movement. The hall is 
midway between Forest-hill and Syden- 
ham, and is about six minutes’ walk from 
the Sydenham Station on the London, 
Brighton and South Coast Railway, 


OBITUARY. 


ene 
H. R. W. LEMANN, 


Tur Bath congregation has once more 
to lament the loss of a valued meriber in 
the death of Henry Rodolph Walker 
Lemann, who passed away, after a brief 


illness, on Nov. 9, at his residence, Home j 


Lodge, Bathampton, at the age of eighty- 
seven years. ; 
Mr. Lemann was born in London in 


1812, and was the youngest son of a phy- 


sician, Dr. Francis Lemann, He Was 
educated at the school ef the now famous 
Pestalozzi, at Yverdun, in Switzerland, 
afterwards at private schools, and at Eton. 
He then studied farming in Norfolk, and 
in 1840 emigrated to Australia, where he 
had a cattle farm on the Government 


Survey of Port Fairy, about 200 miles. 


from Melbourne. His near neighbours and 
intimate friends were still earlier settlers, 
Mr. and Mrs. Selby. He came home in 
1848 with letters of introduction to Mrs, 
Selby’s family, and soon after married her 
sister, Mary Earles, a member of Mr. 
Aspland’s congregation at the Gravel Pit 
Chapel, Hackney, returning to Australia 
with his wife in 1849. The discovery of 
gold in Victoria in 1851-2 caused for a 
time great disorder in the colony, and the 
death of his father occurring about this 
time, he resolved to sell his land and 
return home. Though he afterwards 
visited Australia more than once, his home 
and family were always henceforward in 
England. 

For some years he farmed his own land 
in Sussex, and then removed to Bathamp- 
ton, where he resided for thirty-three 
years, during the whole of which time he 
was a member of tne Trim-street Congre- 
gation. It was in his seventh year that 
he was sent to the famous school of the 
venerable Pestalozzi; and it weuld seem 
that this early experience left a most 
enduring impression upon a character that 
was ever afterwards marked by a certain 
Republican simplicity, a disregard of all 
artificial distinctions, a strong Liberalism 
in political and religious thought, and a 
love of freedom and of the open air. His 
father’s family belonged to the Church of 
England, but be read and thought for 
himself, and in religion, as well as in the 
choice of the free colonial life rather than 
a more conventional professional career, 
he showed the effect of a happy and 
natural childhood. He  sympathised 
intensely with all Liberal movenients, 
most of all, perhaps, with the great 
struggle which ended in the liberation of 
the slaves in the United States, and was 
well known among his village neighbours 
as a constant friend of reform. 

But it was not only as the advoedté of 
progress that his sympathy and help will 
be missed. Bleseeti with unusual vigour 
to the eid of his career, he was con- 
stantly found among his friends in the 
city of Bath, to whom his bright and 
cheery presence was ever welcome. Few 
men could. be more beloved, for his 
kindliness never varied, and his sincere 
goodwill was at all times assured. He 
lived to aripe age, and was happily spared 
lengthened suffering ; but those who knew 
him will keenly regret that they can look 
upon his face no more, and will extend 
their heartfelt sympathy to Mrs. Lemann 
and her three daughters in their irre- 


[ parable loss, 


He was buried at the Abbey Cemetery 
on Monday, Nov. 13, the service being 
conducted by the Rey. F. W. Stanley, 


THE INWARD LIFE. 


From the Rev. J. H. Thom’s “ Christ the 
Revealer.” 


Ir may be doubted whether fro a long 
ancestry we have not inherited too much 
—from habit now, tather than from any 
éxisting pteference—of the Puritan pre- 
doiminance of preaching—whether this is 
not too much the central interest of our 
public services—whether worship, and the 
calm deep influences of praise and prayer, 
are what we most supply, the restoratives 
of the soul that chiefly we find here. 
Yet the spirit of & Church mist be 
derived, not so much from instruction, 
weighty as that may be, as from its 
frames of prayer, its media, of devotional 
sensibility, its hymus and iitterances of 
aspiration, ils nodes of approach to the 
héavenly Grace, the influences that descend 
upon it from God—nor can anything be 
more painfully unsatisfying, draining 
away all the deeper life, the holier atmos- 
phere of the soul in any Church which it 
characterises, than when worship is made 
subordinate that the human orator may 
stand forth. _ What we should bring to 
the House of God is a seeking spirit: 
what we should desire to take away is a 
frame of heart steeped in the sense of 
unseen things, fresh and tender with the 
cool dews of heavenly grace, braced for 
goodness by the nearer presence of the 
All-Good, taken for a time from cark, and 
care, and transient fetters, into the open 
eternity of the Father’s Love. 


Our religious atmosphere seems charged 
with restlessness, and we are largely 
engaged in the least edifying .of all 
employments—self - criticism, spoken in 
public (in 1859, and again in 1879). Now 
I ‘deem that there is high wisdom and 
religion in being content even with our 
deficiencies, if they seem to come out of 
our providential lot and position; and not 
of véluntary fault or any uncongenidlity of 
heart. Let us rest—not abide, but rest— 
in what we are, if what we are is only 
genuine and dutiful—let us wait and 
work patiently within the sphere that is 
clear to us until God elects us to some- 
thing better, and not corrupt our hearts 
by the aimlegs motions of a blind discos 
tent. There is much of lamentation that 
seems to me utterly unhealthy; it may 
ground itself on many discouraging facts, 
but it is not wise in its issues, nor refresh- 
ing inits own spirit. It tay be that we 
are not the @hitirch, nor the men, that the 
fixes require, but not the less we are what 
we are by the grace of God. There may 
be multitudes waiting for a word to be 
spoken to them with power, but if we 
keep back no word that is given to ws, then 
they must wait till God sends the servants 
who are inspired to speak the word they 
want. Meanwhile, what is our duty? 
Is it to be blind to these things ? 
Is it to be satisfied with ourselves ? 
Is it to fall into any languid fatalisms ? 
No—but to be faithful and true, and 
ever hopeful, because God Imnows 
where and how He wants us; and 
if, without any known  unfaithfulness 
of ours, we are weak and small, then let 
us he content to be weak and small, and 


‘make no swollen efforts at greatness. 
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For my own part I am contented to see a 
great work waiting to be done, and to 
know that not yet are we equal to the doing 
of it, if that, though no doubt it is 
humanly depressing, is yet the discipline 
that God has provided for us. But if I 
am contented to wait God’s time, though I 
see as it were the coming glory, and know 
that others will gather it—that at a day, 
perhaps not far distant, some Man sent of 
God will speak the word that will then 
seem so clear and simple that a child 
might have uttered it, and we shall all 
wonder how we missed it—a word before 
which our sects shall disappear and roll 
together like drops of water—there yet is 
one thing with which I will never be con- 
tent, and that is, to hold back one word of 
the testimony that is given to us in the 
measure of utterance that God affords— 
nor to suffer others to hold it back with- 


. out planting in their conscience the broken 


barbs of all those arrows of light which 
their faithlessness has quenched, 


THE CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


“Tou Dien.” 


Whosoever will be great among you, let him 
be your minister; and whosoever will be 
chief among you, let him be your servant : 
even as the Son of man came not to 
be ministered unto, but to minister, and 
to give his life a ransom for many.— 
Matthew xx. 26, 27, 

You have all of you seen, I suppose, a 
picture or a model of what are called the 
Prince of Wales’s feathers ; but, perhaps, 
you are not so familiar with the motto 
underneath. Possibly you have never 
noticed it at all. Below the feathers 
are two words—not English, not even 
Latin, but German; the two words are 
“Tech Dien,” which, being translated, 
mean, “I Serve.” Now, how does it come 
to pass that the Prince of Wales has these 
three feathers for his sign, and these two 
words, in German, for his motto ? 

The reason is this: 550 years ago, or 


‘rather more, a great battle was fought 


between the English and the French. It 
was fought, as, happily for us, has been 
the case with so many of our battles, not 
on English but on foreign soil. It was 
fought in France, and is known in history 
as the Battle of Cregy. On the English 
side there were three leaders. First 
there was the King, Edward III.; he, of 
course, commanded the whole; but he was 
not himself actually in the battle; for, be- 
fore the battle began, he retired to the top 
ofa hill above the field on which it was 
about to be fought, and there from a 
windmill he watched the progress of the 
fight. The second leader was the Harl of 
Northampton, an ancestor of the present 
Marquis. To him the King committed 
the command of the left division of the 
army. The third leader was the Boy- 
Prince of Wales; for at the time of the 
battle he was only sixteen. And it was 
because his father, the King, was anxious 
that his boy should have the honour that 
day of conquering the French, or as the 
King put it, of “winning his spurs,” 
that he himself retired to the windmill, 
and left the young prince to fight his 
part of the battle alone. And the boy 
did win his spurs, and a wonderful victory 
was gained. 

The Duke] of Wellington used to say 
there was nothing so dreadful as a! 


victory, excepting a defeat. And I think 
the young prince and his father must 
have had some feeling like that as they 
walked over the battlefield that evening 
after the battle was ended; for there, it 
was said, lay dead 1,200 knights, English 
and French, besides 30,000 footmen. A 
terrible sight it must have been for that 
young lad. But of all the sad sights that 
day, there was one that seemed even 
sadder than the rest. For there, fallen 
from his horse, was lying an old man, 
dead. His hair was white and encircling 
it was a King’s crown. And the old man, 
plainly, had been blind. It was the blind 
old King of Bohemia, who had been fight- 
ing on the side of the French. And when 
during the battle the old man saw that 
the day was going against his friends— 
for there is a sense, you know, in which 
even blind men can see—he said to two of 
his followers : ‘Lead me right into the 
middle of the fight that I may strike one 
good blow with my sword to-day.” So two 
of his friends led the old man into the thick 
of the fight. And when the boy and bis 
father, after the battle, came up to the 
place, all three lay dead. But this was 
not all: in the old King’s hand was his 
standard, and on the standard were pic- 
tured our three feathers, and underneath 
the feathers were inscribed the two words 
of which I have been speakinge—‘“Tch 
Dien” (‘‘Iserve”). And when King Edward 
saw it, he said to his son : “ Take it my son, 
there is no nobler motto for a young man 
to have.” 

So the Prince took the standard with 
its motto, and from that day to this the 
three feathers have been the sign of our 
Princes of Wales, and the two German 
words their motto. And “none nobler” 
could they have! 

“T Serve”—this was the motto of 
Jesus, the motto by which he lived him- 
self. “I am among you,” he said, “as one 
that serves”—the motto which he com- 
mended to his followers, and in obedience 
to which hundreds, and even thousands, of 
those followers themselves have lived. 


Fifteen years ago there was living in 
England a good and noble man, known as 
Lord Shaftesbury. His motto—the motto 
which he inherited, and the motto by which 
he lived—was almost the same.as that of 
the Prince of Wales: the motto was, 
“Tove and Serve.” And when the cos- 
termongers of London, whom Lord Shaftes- 
bury had often served and helped, showed 
their appreciation and their gratitude by 
presenting him with a coster’s cart and a 
beautiful white donkey to draw it, they 
had painted on the cart the motto, in 
this case—as true, asit was noble—‘ Love 
and Serve.” 


So what I would say to you boys and 
girls, to-day, is what King Edward said to 
his son on the field of Cregy—* Take it, 
my children, take this motto ; for there is 
none nobler for a boy or girl to have.” 
Resolve, now, that you will serve your day 
and generation according to the will of 
God, and that you will do something, at 
least, to make the world a happier and a 
better place. 


But there are two things I must ask 
you to remember, the first that no ser- 
vice is too small to be of value. Even the 
cup of cold water, rightly given, is sure of 
its reward. William Wordsworth, the 
great poet, was once asked by a young girl 
to write in her album, and what he wrote 
was this :— 


Small service is true service whilst it lasts, 

Of humblest friends, bright Creature, 

scorn not one ; 
The daisy, by the shadow that it casts, 

Protects the lingering dewdrop from the 

sun. 

No service is too small or insignificant 
to be of value; and possibly if we possessed 
the power by which to reckon all things up, 
we should discover that the sum total of 
the world’s happiness depends far more on 
countless little services than it does on a 
few that are very great. Little deeds’ of 
kindness, little words of hope and cheer 
repeated every day and every hour in 
home, and school, and street, and places of 
business and of pleasure—these are the 
things that gladden life. And these are 
things we all of us can show. 

The second thing I have to ask you to 
remember is this: ‘true service,’ as 
Wordsworth calls it, is commonly the 
nearest service. Not the noisiest or the 
biggest or the service most likely to be 
reported in the papers, but the nearest. 
“Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, 
whatever is nearest to thee, do it.” 

I read, not long since, the story of a boy 
who did this literally. This boy was in 
India forty years ago, at the time of the 
great Mutiny. He was a clerk in the 
telegraph office at Delhi, where the Mutiny 
broke out. The native troops at Delhi had 
seized the arsenal and were killing all the 
Europeans they could find. The office 
was deserted ; the clerks—save this boy— 
had fled: he was alone. In a moment 
more, as he knew, the natives would 
arrive. And there, within reach of his 
hand, was his instrument. Stretching to 
it, he signalled ‘‘ Lahore ”—another station 
—and receiving the answer that Lahore was 
listening, he clicked out this message: 
“ Native troops in open rebellion ; murder- 
ing all Europeans; all arms in their pos- 
session.” It was the boy’s last act; an 
instant more, and dusky faces darkened 
the door, and in another, the cruel foe had 
cut him down. The boy was “ faithful 
unto death”: what his hand found to do, 
he did—did with his might—did at oncx. 
And when in after days the Colonel who 
had been stationed at Lahore repeated 
the story, healwaysadded: “ That boy saved 
India.” 

Now there are duties near us all; little 
deeds of helpfulness and kindness which 
all of us may show; not one of you who 
may not, every day, do something to make 
other people happy. Your mother, who 
is tired, perhaps, with her long day’s 
work; your younger brother who is 
troubled with his lessons ; some old woman 
down the street, who would be glad to 
have an errand run or some few sticks 
brought home to help to light her fire— 
all these are near, and to help them, even 
in what seem small ways, is true, real 
service. By-and-by, greater service—or 
what seems greater—will be offered to 

ou. 

“ Have, then, the three feathers, or not, 
as you like—but at least take the motto 
—the motto that fell from the dead hand 
of the blind old King of Bohemia, “ Ich 
Dien” (“I Serve”). 

And remember what Jesus said: “He 
that would be greatest among you, let him 
be your minister; and he that would be 
chief among you, let him be your ser- 
vant.” Joun Byes, 


Exacrness in little duties is a wonder- 
ful source of cheerfulness. —I’, W. Faber. 
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THE ATONEMENT ONCE MORE. 


Tue address which made most im- 
pression at the recent International 
Congregational Council at Boston seems 
to have been that by the Rev. P. T. 
Forsytu, D.D., of Cambridge, on ‘‘ The 
Kvangelical Principle of Authority.” 
That address, if we are not mistaken, 
or the substance of it in a more elabo- 
rate form, appeared in the October 
number of the Contemporary Review, 
under the title, ‘‘ The Cross as the Final 
Seat of Authority.”’ We gather from 
an article contributed to the Christian 
World, of Nov. 2, by Dr. WasHtnaton 
GuappEN, on ‘The Doctrine of Expia- 
tion,” that the address, eloquent and 
impressive as it was, did not command 
the unqualified assent of the audience 
to which it was delivered; and to the 
searchings of heart thus occasioned we 
perhaps owe the series of articles on 
‘“The Atonement in Modern Religious 
Thought,” begun in last week’s Chris- 
tian World by the Rev. R. J. Camppan, 
of Brighton, and continued this week 
by Dean F'arrar—a series in which we 
are promised contributions from Pro- 
fessor Harnack, Dean Fremantie, Dr. 
Marcus Dons, and others, and which 
promises to be of the greatest interest. 

Dr. Forsytn's plea is for what he 
regards as the true evangelical faith, 
the very essence of religion. Nothing 
else, in his view, can stand against the 
claims of the Church to supreme au- 
thority, of which the logical conclusion 
is Papal Infallibility, and nothing else 
can remedy the moral ruin of which 
mankind is thevictim. That true evan- 
gelical faith he finds in the acceptance 
of Cunrist, the crucified Redeemer, as 
the supreme authority. Not the Bible, 
but the Gospel, he declares, is the re- 
ligion of Protestants. ‘The final au- 


thority is the Gospel in the Bible, which 
is Jesus Curist and Him as crucified.” 
‘Only a deep and expiatory view of 
Atonement invests Curist with this 
final moral claim, or the Cross with its 
ultimate authority.” 

Of late years, and especially on the 
part of Anglican Catholic writers, we 
have been accustomed to hear it more 
and more earnestly argued that in the 
Incarnation is the supreme truth of 
Christianity ; but here a different line 
is taken, and we are told by Dr. For- 
syTH that the chief stress ought to be 
laid on Atonement, as the central spiri- 
tual fact of the universe, and the most 
vital truth of religious life. How far 
his eloquent appeal may succeed in the 
re-instatement of a doctrine, which in 
certain quarters reputed evangelical 
has confessedly fallen into some neglect, 
it will be interesting to see. 

There is no compromise in Dr. 
Forsytu’s statement. Curist, not as 
spiritual teacher or moral ideal, but as 
Redeemer, is to be accepted as the 
absolute person of history and of the 
universe, having in Himself the final 
authority, which is beyond question, of 
the supreme moral Being. Christian 
truth, which centres in Him, is to be 
accepted as miraculously given. The 
whole meaning of Christianity, which 
came not by evolution but revolution into 
the world, isin Him and His atoning 
death; and if is a miracle worked in 
every human soul when the Redeemer 
is accepted, and the new life, the only 
true life, is thus begun. To substan- 
tiate this stupendous claim for the 
Cross as the final seat of authority, 
Dr. Forsytu has to accept the doctrine 
of a ruined human nature, and an in- 
herited ‘‘ sinful conscience,’ which is 
helpless ‘before the Divine law of 
righteousness ; and he draws a distine- 
tion between natural and supernatural 
affection, and between the natural de- 
velopment of moral life and what comes 
by supernatural grace to a converted 
Christian, which to us, remembering 
the teaching of Jxzsus during his 
ministry on earth, seems at ‘once to 
condemn the whole theory of religious 
life, of which it is a part. 


To love your enemy and forgive your 
revilers is a totally new and supernatural 
affection. Itis not a natural affection 
educated, cultured, and refined. Our note 
is neither culture nor is it character as 
the result of culture—even of religious 
culture. Itis the change made by grace 
as an act of forgiveness, and not as a 
system of consecration. .... We must 
insist on the New Testament idea of the 
miraculous nature of the Christian life, 
whether we entered on it by a sudden 
breach with our past or not. Its nature 
is a standing break with the world in the 
sense that there is for the soul a decisive 
difference between the human graces as 
evolved from nature and as devolved from 
grace. 


When Dr. Forsyru speaks thus of 
*“ graces evolved from nature,’ and of 
“natural affection’ as distinguished 
from supernatural, we seem to have 
stumbled upon an astonishing piece of 


spiritual scepticism, and must remain 
unmoved by even the most passionate 
plea based upon “the evangelical 


experience of the desperate soul,” — 


which involves such a denial of Gop 
in the common places of His world. 

But it will perhaps be replied to us 
that we are ‘‘ mere Theists””’ and unre- 
generate, and can therefore have no 
knowledge of the diviner graces of the 
Christian life. In Dr. Forsyrn’s 
elucidation of the nature of the 
supreme moral authority, we find this 
passage :— 

A God who is God only of individuals 
soon becomes an individual God. We 
relapse into Theism, which is just indivi- 
dualism obtruded into God. There is no 
social authority possible on a mere Theistic 
basis. The individual force of moral 
authority is due to its social nature and 
power, to its seat in a God who is in His 
nature social, and in His unity manifold, 
triune. “L’Esprit Saint cest Dieu 
social.” The seat of authority is not only 
in the centre of the soul, but of society. 
This great white throne is set up among 
men because its roots are in the central 
society of the Godhead itself. 


To this metaphysical puzzle of the 
“* society of the Godhead ”’ we find our- 
selves asking again and again, ‘“‘ What 
would Jesus say ?’’ What Dr. Forsyru 
means by an ‘‘ individual God,” and by 
the social authority which is not pos- 
sible “on a mere Theistic basis,’ we 
do not pretend to understand, but that 
the Eternal, whom with Jesus we have 
learnt to call our Faruer, is the one 
source of all moral authority, the in- 
spirer of our life and our helper in 
every need, weare fully assured. And, 
in view of the above-quoted passage, we 
ask ourselves, What then of the religion 
of the Prophets and the Psalmists ? 
Was there no strength of divine 
authority in that great word, ‘‘ What 
doth the Lorp require of thee but to do 
justly, to love mercy and to walk 
humbly with thy Gop?’ And when 
Jesus bade the people do the will of the 
Faruer in heaven, was he mocking 
them with an impossible ideal, until 
his atoning death should give them the 
supernatural grace which alone could 
make obedience possible ? 

Dr. WasHINGTON GLADDEN, in the 
article already referred to, strongly 
urges, as against Dr. Forsyru’s view, 
that Jesus must himself have preached 
the Gospel, and that ‘‘ where the truth 
of the Fatherhood of Gop is fully set 
forth, there is the whole Gospel.” It 
is that very Fatherhood, he further 
argues, which finds expression in the 
cross of CurRist, since it is the nature 
of the Farner to suffer with His 
children. ‘‘ He suffers with them, not 
only because He loves them, but also 
because He hates the sin that is 
destroying them.” Thus the death of 
Curist is seen to be not a penalty paid 
in the place of sinful men, but a 
supreme act of self-sacrifice, expressive 
of the Divine abhorrence of sin and of 
love for those who are to be lifted out 
of their sin; and this is the law of all 
higher life, that we must suffer together, 
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and help one another upon the upward 
way. 
There is, therefore, no need to return 
to any doctrine of Atonement, as effect- 
ing in some mysterious transcendent 
way a revolution in the spiritual order of 
the world; but the natural unfolding 
of the thought of Gop as Father, and 
the trust thus awakened, wonderfully 
quickened by the teaching both of the 
life and death of Jesus, and confirmed 
wherever there has been the true life 
of brotherhood among his followers, 
must be all-sufficient for the moral and 
spiritual needs of men. 

The thought of the sufferings and 
death of Jesus has undoubtedly a strong 
hold upon the human heart, and the 
appeal to his great love thus manifested 
must awaken a fresh devotion of grate- 
ful discipleship ; but that the way of 
redemption from sin is only through 
the Cross, as interpreted by Dr. For- 
syTH, we find it impossible to believe, 
especially when we remember that it 
was Jesus himself who told the story 
of the Prodigal Son. 


PRAYER TO BE USED DURING 
WAR. 


Aumicuty God, who art the Father of 
all the families of man, and hast laid them 
under the dominion of Thine eternal law 
and inscrutable purpose, may it please 
Thee to grant that in the pain and stress 
of the war in which our nation is presently 

-engaged, we may be able to restrain all 
private passions, and entertain just and 
generous thoughts of our enemies. And 
whether this trouble shall issue for us in 
victory or defeat, may we accept the event 
as from Thee. May devotion to duty 
dignify the soldier’s calling, and the con- 
sciousness of faithful service be his solace 
in agony and mortal pain. Comfort all 
hearts made desolate by the ravages of 
war; forgive whatever of wrong has led 
to this dread controversy; and in Thine own 
good time, bring friend and foe alike into 
the conditions of a true and lasting peace. 
Amen. 


Human help in our need, human for- 
giveness of our wrong-doing, human love 
in our loneliness : these are the sacraments 
through which, at their sweetest and 
purest, we feel a divine help and forgive- 
ness and love flowimg into our souls.— 
G. S. Merriam. 


———_—_—_——____— 


Ir is easy to observe that, as they who 
are most gentle and sparing in censure 
are usually most exempt from blame, so 
the most censorious are usually the most 
stupid in discerning, and most careless in 
retrenching their own faults. And needs 
it must be so, for the actions of other 
men devour their leisure, take up the 
intention of their spirits, employ the 
keenness of their passions on them, so 
that they cannot, and will not, attend to 
themselves; they are so much abroad, 
they are so very busy otherwhere, that 
they little know or care what is done at 
home; while they are spying and pulling 
out ‘motes from their brother’s eye,” 
they “consider not the beam that is in 
their own eye,” although never so gross 
and obvious.—Isaac Barrow. s 


Eyen in the passing detail, as of some 


THE INSPIRATIONS OF SCIENCE. 
BY THE REV. BROOKE HERFORD, D.D. 


“The invisible things of God from the 
creation of the world are clearly seen, being 
understood by the things that are made,” — 
Romans 1. 20. 


I want to speak of the confirmation and 
even inspiration which science in its later 
stages is giving to this religious thoughtand 
faith which brings us together in the life 
of our churches. When I was beginning 
my ministry, the talk was all about the 
difficulties and perplexities of science. And 
indeed they were very real. The material 
world was being explored in every branch 
of it with such brilliant realism, that the 
spiritual world seemed vague and doubtful 
in comparison. The difficulties touched 
the whole circle of faith—the thought of 
God, of any soul in man—of immortality— 
even of any divine authoritativeness in 
morals—so that many people lost much 
confidence in that side of life, in all the 
study and exercise of religion. It seemed 
to lack reality, compared with the exact 
investigations of outward and tangible 
nature. I have felt all that myself. One 
does not need to be a scientist to follow 
with intense appreciation what the scien- 
tists are doing and thinking. Why, there 
were years when hardly a three months 
passed without bringing some new step of 
discovery, or some new forecast of theory 
by those who seemed to see and think the 
furthest, which made one feel anew as if 
the whole underpinning of religion and 
worship was being knocked away. And 
there could be no evading it—at least for 
us. I once heard Oliver Wendell Holmes 
say that “alone among Christian Churches, 
Unitarians had faced the modern dis- 
coveries of science with perfectly open 
eyes.’ And, of course, that meant per- 
plexity and doubt for a time. But now we 
are going to have our reward ! For if one 
does not ueed to be a scientist to feel the 
difficulties science presents, certainly one 
does not need to be a scientist to appreciate 
its affirmations and even its inspirations. 
And it has come to me of late that really, 
taken altogether, its great new discoveries 
not only do not touch the ancient reverence 
of mankind, but in their larger, longer 
sweep of meaning set it upon a broader 
base, and with an infinitely higher reach 
of meaning. 

The first of these inspirations of science 
that I will speak of is, the reassurance of 
the Eternal Goodness which has come in 
the fuller unfolding of Evolution. At first, 
you know, Evolution seemed to bring in- 
surmountable difficulty to religious faith. 
As meu tracked it, working, here and 
there, they seemed to find everything 
silently doing itself, by impassive law ; no 
place tor God, and certainly no place for 
divine goodness. The lawseemed not only 
impassive but merciless: that ‘struggle 
for existence,’ with the weaker always 
going to the wall, filling the world with 
strife and cruelty: a thousand things in 
nature and in history which no ingenuity 
of reasoning could show in any light of 
goodness. No! but gradually as the 
whole scope and immensity of this great 
thought of Evolution has appeared, as 
daring, surefooted thinkers have traced it 
back and back through the vast 
periods that geology proves and that 
astronomy has to infer, there has risen up 
the sense of an ordered meaning present 
through the whole which awes the mind. 


gracious beauty:in a flower, or the curious 
wonder of an insect spinning a coceon, 
one is constantly touched by an itresistible 
impression that somiething means this; 
but when you even glance along the whole 
vast cosmic process the sense of a mighty 
meaning becomes almost overwhelming. 
When the astronomer takes me back to 
the primal fire-mists for the remotest 
beginning of worlds, and shows me those 
fire-mists circling into spheres and systems, © 
and some cooling into globes, and at last 
a strange new element of life appearing, 
covering the globe with verdure, coming at. 
length to animal life, at first in lowest 
forms, but through the measureless periods 
developing into higher forms of infinite 
variety—from monad into mammal, and 
up to man; andall things coming at last to 
the infinitely varied wonder and beauty of 
the world as you and I see it about us 
to-day—why, simply, I may shut my eyes, 
just dazed, and refuse to think about it at 


all; but if I do think about it, I cannot 


help recognising in it all thought, meaning, 


orderly meaning, and progressive meaning. 

That is something of an inspiration, 
this reassurance of an eternal meaning, 
that we at least are not chance atoms, 
drifting like floating specks of foam upon 
a tideless ocean dense with mist, but parts 
of a vast traceable onward movement—a 
movement that has already come to 
wonderful things, and touches us with an 
irresistible sense of further meanings still. 

And not meaning only. I think it 
comes to us, in this longer look which 
Evolution gives, that it is a good meaning, 
that the power which dominates the whole 
must surely be good. We may not see it 
in the passing event. You watch 
things as they are working out to-day, 
and there is much to cause doubt as to 
whether the power which causes, or even 
permits it all, can be good. Books have 
been written on the cruelty of Nature. 
“Red in tooth and claw,” as Tennyson 
wrote; a “scene of incessant strife,” as 
Huxley called it. That “struggle for 
existence ’—all things preying on one 
another—has an awfully merciless look, as 
if some vast machine were just tearing 
things to pieces—living things to pieces— 
all the time. And when you look into the 
human world, it does not need Dahomey 
and its horrors; life on the underside of 
civilisation ; Hast-end life in hard times ; 
plague or famine among the close-packed 
millions of India—how our hearts shudder 
for such things, and long for some tiny scrap 
of omnipotence to make them less. And 
sometimes things culminate in such crises 
of agony—such agony as Alva’s soldiers 
wrought in Holland three hundred years 
ago; such agony as Armenia has suffered 
inour very sight; such sharp points of 
unutterable horror as that crowding, 
trampling multitude at the Moscow Coro- 
nation ; or that fiery furnace at the Paris 
charity fair—that one feels like shrieking 
out against any idea of goodness in God, 
if God there be. 

I know! I have felt all that! But 
still, what is it makes us horror-struck at 
such things? What is this pity that we 
feel P Whence comes it? This also is 
part of this long process of Evolution. It 
seems a curious thing, does it not, that 
this slow, silent working of things 
together which has brought the world 
on, even by all this struggle for existence, 
has, as its finest result, evolved a Being 
capable of looking into the struggling 
process, and criticising it, and being sad- 
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dened by it, and trying to mitigate it ? 
At the first flash of it, it seems as if there 
might be two processes of Hvolution—one 
evolving nature higher and higher, but 
with these forces of struggle and merciless 
outcome of suffering; and the other 
evolving man, up to mercy and pity and 
help. But no! The whole is one vast 
complex process ; and surely, then, it is in 
this highest, latest product—man—that we 
have the real interpretation of the 
whole, that “to which the whole creation 
moves.” Yes! there is plenty still that 
we do not understand; but such a steady 
unfolding, through such inconceivably 
vast time, of ordered meanings leading 
finally to man—man conscious of what 
goodness is, and loving it, and feeling it 
the very greatest thing of all—that the 
Whole grows upon me more and more, in 
spite of much I cannot understand, as a 
very inspiration of faith im the Eternal 
Goodness—gooduess the final meaning of 
the whole. 

There is one of the inspirations of this 
great scientific truth of Evolution. An- 
other is, the trust it gives us in the 
higher indications of our own nature. 
Here is this moral life in man, this which 
comes out in principles of righteousness, 
which makes laws and sets up the world’s 
institution of justice and struggles for the 
good. Here is man’s religious life, 
“feeling after God if, haply, it may find 
Him,” seeking for some life above man’s 
self, to worship, and to lean upon in 
prayer and trust; and not only feeling 
after God, but after some further life to 
come. What is all this? And can man 
trust these things, as anything real, or 
are they mere restless and morbid fictions 
of man’s conceit, taking the echoes of 
his own thought for intimations from a 
higher realm ? 

As this questioning age has tried to 
apply its science to these vague, immaterial 
things, they have seemed so vague, so 
intangible, so impossible of verification by 
any scientific process, that there has grown 
up a widespread scepticism about them, 
and all sorts of theories have been shaped 
out as to how they came, not only to be, 
but to prevail so widely among mankind. 
The-thought of God has by some been 
traced back to the savage’s ignorant 
dread of the powers of nature. The 
thought of further life to come had its 
beginning, we are told, in dreams. The 
sense of right and duty may have grown 
up out of the accumulated motives of self- 
interest. And so all round the circle of 
man’s outreaching life towards the infinite 
and the Divine he has _ been beaten 
back, as it were, upon himself, and even 
Evolution itself has been pressed into the 
service to explain man’s blundering aspira- 
tions, and to marshall his retreat from the 
supposed cloud-land of superstitious fancy, 
to the solid ground of facts. 

Well, all that explaining away has been 
profoundly unsatisfactory. Multitudes 
have felt taeir lives poorer for it, even 
while they have sorrowfully allowed that 
they could see no other way. Men and 
women have longed to pray, and felt the 
old songs of worship tremble on their 
lips, but choked them down because they 
fancied science hadshown only empty vast- 
nesses of space, where once they thought 
was a listening, loving Presence.. And it 
is all a blunder! Science has done nothing 
of the kind, and Evolution, when you take 
in the full vast’ meaning of it, does the 
very opposite! For Evolution has not only 


evolved plants and beasts, it has evolved 
man—and man not only in the physical 


frame in which you can still trace the 
continuous plan, but in higher faculties, 


and powers, and feelings which seem 


above all connection with that lower life 
of his evolved beginnings. As I try to 
contemplate what the evolution of Man 
means, my mind is filled with awe. Why, 
even the slow 
evolved the beauty of a flower, or the 
prehensile power of an elephant’s trunk 
—how wonderful it is to think of them! 
But think of the evolution of a man: 
the development of mind; the growth 
of the first rude tribal sense of right into 
the “categorical imperative” of a con- 
science; the evolution of avimal lust 
into pure human love; all the higher 
range of human qualities which are the 
most tremendous forces in history—the 
passion for righteousness, the ‘ enthu- 
siasm of humanity,” the uplook to some 
higher life than man’s, the onlook to some 
further existence than the present. Hven 
as mere phenomena of the present these 
things are too great, too uniform, too 
widespread, to be dismissed as mere 
curious variations of morbid growth. 
But when we take them in their place in 
this vast orderly evolution of human 
nature, why their place is the topmost 
and the surest place. “Evolution” not 
only permits us so to view them, but 
compels us to do, unless our whole process 
of thinking is to be put to confusion: 
Hvolution, surely, guarantees its own best 
and permanent results. Man is the 
meaning of the whore. The mind is the 
meaning of man; and among the qualities 
of mind, surely those are the highest in 
which he rises to the sense of duty and 
dares to think of faith in God and ina 
further life to come. 

Consider this last thought for a 
moment, for it is on this that thinking 
people have become most confused and dis- 
couraged to-day—the question of life to 
come—and it is on this that any large 
thought of Evolution seems to me to have 
an absolute inspiration! Look at it asa 
mere academic question of to-day, and 
there is a good deal to be said on both 
sides. Certainly, the further life has 
never been proved. No certain voice 
comes to us across the void.. The prompt- 
ings of nature, as youand I may feel them 
to-day, are vague and ill-defined. No one 
has ever traced the vital spark beyond the 
body’s life, or even found it as anything 
distinct at all. No! but just here, where 
all our observations of to-day seem some- 
how to fail us, comes in the significance 
of Evolution. Look at the thought of 
further life, in the long development of 
man. It is no tardy conclusion from 
fragmentary arguments, but part of the 
mighty chain of tendency. You trace 
something of it as long as you can trace 
man at all. Goldwin Smith has lately 
written one of the most trenchant 
criticisms of all the common arguments 
for life to come; but at the end, he 
admits that “there does seem to be a 
voice in every man which, if he will listen 
to it, tells him that his account is not 
closed at death.” He seems to regard 
this as a slight concession, indeed ;: but 
really, in the light of this vast orderly Evo- 
lution, it carries the whole thing! What 
is it that puts in man those dim faint 
tendencies which keep pushing him on a 
little and a little more along those lines 
of character which lead on through in- 


processes which have 


calculable periods from the savage to the 
sage and saint? It is not mere desire. 
Why, oftentimes this sense of further. life 
has taken forms which have been a dread, 
and made man long not to be. To use 
again that saying of Dr. Martineau’s : 
“Man does not believe in immortality 
because he has ever proved it; but he is 
for ever trying to prove it, because he 
cannot help believing it.’ It is part of 
his evolution. And this great Nature, 
which does not evolve an instinct in the 
meanest insect without something to 
correspond to it, shall we not trust it in 
the greatest thought which it has evolved 
in the heart of man ? 

And just here comes in one or more of 
these “ Inspirations of Science.” For 
see: all through man’s thinking of what 
he has called ‘soul,’ of whether there is 
such a thing, and of whether it is to live 
again, he has kept groping about among 
the resources and possibilities of the 
material body and the material world. 
Hspecially he has been hampered by the 
difficulty of conceiving of life not resident 
and continued in some body. How shall 
this life of mine continue to be, in this 
personal consciousness which alone would 
be any real immortality, if this material 
body through which it acts and feels is 
simply dissolved and ended? I do not 
know; and, once, that “I do not know” 
seemed a grave argument against any 
such continuity. But how is it to-day? 
Why, science itself has simply risen above 
all that apparatus of investigation and 
reasoning which used to feel limited by 
the resources of matter. Science itself has 
passed beyond materialism. In its finer 
researches to-day, it is moving freely and 
confidently among elements which are 
just as indiscoverable by any direct per- 
cepyion as life or soul in man, or as God 
in nature. Its most fixed terms are turning 
out to be mere algebraic symbols. We do 
not even know what matter is, or whether 
it is any real thing, or merely a succession 
of ideas or impressions such as we have 
in dreams, which yet seem so real. This 
electricity, what is it—of which no one 
knows whether it is a substance or a force? 
This ether, which no eye has ever seen, 
nor finest instrument detected its presence, 
and yet which scientists are agreed: must 
exist, pervading even the mass of steel or 
stove, among the particles like air between 
the separate lumps in a coal-heap, and 
equally filling the vast interstellar spaces? 
Or these “‘ X Rays,” owning in their.very 
name how utterly beyond all previous con- 
ception they are? Life! what difficulty 
can there be about life, or life’s continu- 
ance, when all the thought of the mere 
body, and of matter and _ substance 
altogether, is widened out by facts like 
these? Once be sure that life is at all 
—that you and I are points of conscious 
life—and that “conscious life” is the 
most wonderful. and most tremendous 
thing in the Universe, and there is no 
difficulty about its continuance if its own 
mysterious nature and tendency seem to 
point that way. 

Ah, no! The real, greatest wonder is 
not how personal life should continue, but 
how ever it came to be. But having come 
to be, and having evolved into this con- 
sciousness of self, and ability to look into 
the universe and into itself; and all the 
way impelled onwards towards goodness 
and towards the worship of some higher 
power, let us tread confidently on, sure 
that this universe is verily the expression 
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of that higher power, and is not going 
to land us in chaos or intellectual con- 
fusion, 

- Bven Paul, in that old time, When men 
had spelled théir way into so little of the 
un:vérse, thought that enough was seen for 
men to glorify the invisible power and 
Divinity : “The invisible things of Him 
from the creation of the world are clearly 
seen, being understood by the things 
which are made.” How much more so 
now. This is the inspiration with which 
all this wonderful science of our time 
enriches and cleats my mind. It lifts me 
cleat out of the half-meaning and confusion 
of the moment to a great height, from 
which I see the whole creation ever 
moving on, in orderly growth, even the 
mete earth coming ever to a nobler type ; 
and the creatures that soniehow, grew up 
in it, developing through awful siléiices of 
time from beast to man; and man growing 
trom man the savage into man the thinker, 
and growing still in conscience, affection, 
worship, faith, and ever, part of that faith, 
the looking on to greater life still beyond. 
And then, just when such soaring thought 
seemed blocked and contradicted by the 
poor limitations of the body and the earth, 
science rends the veil, shows us the dull, 
hard matter, that seemed to hold us 
prisoners, as a mere ethereal texture, free 
to all the purposes of God, and for what- 
ever may be His uses and destinies for 
man. 

Yes, these are inspirations, inspirations 
to man to lift himself up from the ground ; 
to trust his higher nature, and, even in the 
commonest lot in which he has to live, to 
walk with a great faith in God, and a 
great upreaching heart of wondering 
adoration, 


TRUTH AND MEN. 


In the course of a stirring speech at 
the recent meeting of the American 
Nation Conference of Unitarian and other 
Christian Churches, the Rev. Samuel A. 
Eliot, secretary of the A.U.A., spoke as 
follows :— ‘ 


“T have but little use for a merely 
didactic religion. Intellect may here 
decide and conscience rebuke, but still we 
need a more adequate dynamic for pro- 
gress. Our ideals will evaporate without 
embodiment unless some passion for 
Service kindles in us. {cannot but re- 
joice, then, that you bid me turn from 
debate over the perplexities of Ethics and 
Divinity to consideration of the public 
serviceableness which is, after all, the 
just test and measurement of our vitality. 
I cannot believe that even the most 
accurate religious opinions can ever alone 
constitute a pure and true Christianity. 
Pure Christianity demands not only right 
belief and receptivity of spirit, it demands 
imaginative vigour, a robust temper of 
service, a radiant love. I distrust even 
the morality out of which no heroisms 
grow. <A good theology—and we have it 
—that attracts but careless allegiance 
seems to me worthless beside a poor 
theology that really inspires the strength 
of self-sacrifice. The tests of religious 
conviction are such as these: Does it 
kindle the fire of love? Does it light the 
blaze of righteous indignation ? Does it 
‘run through society as a cleansing flame, 
burning up what is base and mean? 
Does it. refine life? If it stands these 
tests, then, whatever the accuracy or in- 


accuracy of its opinions, it is no heresy ; 
and, if it fails to stand these tests, is tt 
not perilously neat td being a midckery ? 

“ Yet do not misunderstand me. I do 
not forget that deliberate conviction must 
precede all useful activity, and I rejoice 
that in an age too much given to super- 
ficiality and haste this Conference is ready 
to address itself to the careful study of 
great intellectual and spiritual problems. 
The practical and the meditative life 
should balance and supplement each other. 
A teligion that was all outward activity 
would be but a self-exhauisting fire: a 
religion that was chiefly opinion would 
be but an intricate bit of tiéchanism 
without any fire undér the boiler. Neither 
the truth of our doctrine nor the mere 
quantity of our outward endeavour is a 
conipleté tést of cur useftlnest. THe 
scholar who has only the meditative power 
may find truth, but remain so wrapped 
up in contemplation of it as never to find 
the men to whom to impart it; while the 
man who has only the power of outward 
activity may find the men, but have no 
vision to declare to them. It is the faith 
that combines a truth and an affection 
which has immortal vitality. To furnish 
truth for men and men for truth, is not 
that the noblest office of manhood ?” 

* * * * * * 

“Let us never mistake machinery for 
power. Organisation will wait on in- 
spiration. We can invent no automatic 
mechanism to turn our knowledge into 
life. Only by the consecration of the 
individual can organisation be made 
effective. Let us lay down our tracks of 
progress, let us devise the mechanism 
through which our thought and hope may 
speed; but let us not forget that the only 
source of power is in personal conviction, 
devotion, and self-sacrifice. God’s way to 
men is through men. The gospel is im- 
potent unless it is incarnated in human 
souls. The great religions of the world 
have won their triumph, not through out- 
ward organisation, but through the 
idealism of individuals. Christianity 
itself is not a matter of politics or creeds: 
it is just the self-perpetuating power of 
an example. Christianity is not a system 
of doctrines: it is just the testimony of a 
life. ‘Personality,’ said Bunsen, ‘is the 
lever of history.’ It is vain, said one of 
our own feaders, to try to make a better 
world except by the antecedent creation of 
consecrated people. ‘The only salvation 
is. through saviours, and saviours are 
people who have sanctified themselves for 
others’ sake.’ 

“On the one hand, then, I ask you to 
see to it that your Association does not 
become a body without a spirit; and, on 
the other hand, see to it that it shall 
provide an adequate channel through 
which your sympathy and hel; fulness can 
abundantly flow. If we have any precious 
treasure of truth, any vision of a better 
commonwealth, we .hold it, not as a 
luxury, but as a trust. We must not seek 
to serve ourselves, but to strengthen and 
purify those principles of religious liberty 
and civie order which underlie all that we 
call civilisation.” 


Tur imagination and the feelings have 
each their truths, as well as the reason. 
The absorption of the three, so as to 
concentrate them in the same point, is one 
of the universalities requisite in a true 
religion.— Guesses at Truth, 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
se 
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expressed by correspondents, LETTERS CANNOT BE 
INSERTED WITHOUT THE WRITER'S NAME; and all 
private information should be accompanied by the 
name and address of the sender.) 

a 


PROSELYTES AND DISCIPLES. 


Stz,—An imperfect newspaper report of 
my sermon preached before the Hast 
Cheshie Christian Union on the text, “Go 
ye, and make disciples,” and a series of 
questions based on that report, place me 
at some disadvantage in replying to a 
critic so acute as Mr. Armstrong; but I 
will do what I can to supply omissions, 
and to meét objections. 

_ Though the proselytising spirit of the 
Phariseéés Was glaticéd at, tHe poitt mainly 
dwelt upon was Christ’s avoidance of the 
term ‘“ proselyte ” in his final missionary 
charge (Matt. xxvii. 19, 20), although 
that term was in common use and was 
specially reserved for those who “came 
over” from heathenism (Acts 11.10). Of 
the term “disciple” already claimed for 
his followers, and then extended through 
them to “all the nations,” I speak thus :— 


It is a name which binds, but does not 
restrict. It leaves the way open. It leaves 
much undisturbed. There camea day when 
other terms were imported into the Christian 
profession—the soldier, and the soldier’s 
oath—but it began with the image of the 
scholar, the learner. Jew and Greek and 
Barbarian could come under thisterm. The 
fusion of the best elements in Hastern and 
Western thought and life was made possible 
by the adoption of this inclusive word. 
Discipleship is open to all grades, all ages, 
all occupations ; there is no condition so 
free, so liberal, so capable of present adap- 
tation, so capable of future expansion. It 
proceeds by stages, here a little and there 
a little; it is experimental, for each lesson 
must be reduced to practice :—‘‘ Go ye, and 
make disciples; teaching them to observe 
all things whatsoever I commanded you.”’ 

How severely practical the primary 
conditions of Christian discipleship are, 
and how remote from intellectual test, I 
show by citing Christ’s own statements :— 
*« By this shall all men know that ye are 
my disciples, if ye have love one to 
another; If ye continue in my word, thea 
are ye my disciples indeed; If any man 
come to me, and hate not his own life, 
he cannot be my disciple; Whosoever he 
be of you that renounceth not all that he 
hath, he cannot be my disciple.” These 
“ifs” of Love, Perseverance, Humility, 
Self-denial constitute a moral and spiri- 
tual basis, and to teach them is to make 
primarily a moral and spiritual appeal. 
In this connection I also point out that it 
was through this appeal grounded on this 
basis, and not through argumentative 
statement, that the first preaching of 
Christianity took effect :— 

We read in the Acts of the Apostles that 
an angel ‘‘ loosed the apostles out of prison, 
and bade them go and stand and speak to 
the people all the words of this life.’’ Men 
taught Christ by living Christ. Moral con- 
version was the message whiclr shook the 
Empire, and penetrated the forests jof the 
north, and crossed the seas to our own shores, 
and brought kings from their thrones, and 
swept the country-side-—the message of 
living witnesses radiant with the life they 
preached. 

Against this evangelising spirit I set 
the proselytising spirit, the recruiting, 
enlisting, beating-up spirit, the spirit 
which says, “ Be one of us by thinking as 
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we do,” which fastens on doctrinal error 
rather than on moral defect, and encourages 
a man to think that his religion is more to 
blame than himself, and that truth can be 
reached by a ladder of amended defini- 
tions. It is, I said, a shallow spirit. It 
imagines that a new adherent can ‘“ come 
over” from the convictions, habits and 
affections of a lifetime, forget his very 
mother-tongue of belief and reverence and 
love, and shed” his faith like ill-fitting 
clothes :—= ¥: 

fo '* cénie over from orthodoxy ’?—=what a 
cold-blooded phrase! If a man has ever 
adored Christ, and poured out his soul to him 
in prayer, then there is something in ortho- 
doxy, if it has ever really been his, which is 
flesh of his flesh, and bone of his borie, and 
cleaves to him as his own skin. But if 
orthodoxy is to him only a set of proposi- 
tions which can be exchanged for another 
set, and this with him is to ‘* come over,”’ 
then suspect him, and suspect yourself. 
What ought you really to think of one who 
ean recast his Christology after reading a 
pamphlet ? 

It is, I added, a jealous, watchful spirit. 
It may be nonconformist and yet insist 
on conformity ; not, indeed, conformity to 
creeds and rubrics, but conformity to type, 
not less oppressive. You come under 
close observation. You must accept cer- 
tain ideals of worship and’ church govern- 
ment. You are thought disloyal if you 
rebel against a custom, a form, a phrase, a 
name—and this, I contended, was not the 
open discipleship of Jesus. 

Coming to practical exhortation, I 
assumed that a Christian Union for 
missionary purposes was already com. 
mitted to Christ's missionary method. 
From that point of view I deprecated the 
lazy, amateurish circulation of contro- 
versial literature, and the narrowing down 
of religious inquiry to mental perplexi- 
ties :—- 

If we must call the penny post and 
printed matter to our aid, where are our 
Tracts for the Times? What do we say to 
men about their vices, apart from their 
views ? What do we say to the outcast, the 
fallen, the depraved, and, still more, to the 
rich who misuse their wealth, the proud 
Who misuse their strength, the wise who 
misuse their wit? 

To grapple, then, with Mr. Armstrong’s 
leading questions, Does Jesus condemn 
proselytism as such? Is it unworthy of a 
religious society to proselytise? I would 
to both questions answer, “Yes.” The 
satire which les in “ Ye compass sea 
and land to make one” is, to my mind, a 
condemnation of method as much as of 
character. But I make much more of this, 
that the ‘‘ Be one of us by thinking as we 
do” spirit is quite absent from his teach- 
ing. Nor can I think of him as “ per- 
suading a man to join a particular religious 
organisation.” It was ever his way to 
regenerate with new affections rather than 
to indoctrinate with new beliefs—‘ Learn 
of me the secrets of my heart, and ye shall 
find rest for your souls.” The conserva- 
tive teaching of Jesus on the ceremonial 
side of religion, showing how little he 
desired those who came unto him to come 
over from that use and that society to 
which they were attached, is too little 
recognised. It was ever his aim to merge 
all comers in a kingdom, a society if you 
will, for which there should be no name 
less wide than that of heaven itself; and 
all that is at variance with his method, 
and seems to be opposed to his mind, I 
take as tacitly condemned. As _ for 
religious societies which act in his name, 


let them “infuse convictions” certainly, 
but only as we infuse them one upon 
another in daily intercourse, and always 
as principles of right conduct rather than 
as principles of correct belief, speaking 
the truth in a love quite free from the 
bitterness, and even from the emphasis, 
of sectarian zeal. To do otherwise is, I 
submit, to do that which is “ unworthy” 
of religion. . 

Whatever it is that Mr. Armstrong de- 
fends, I hope he will not continue to call 
it proselytism. It is a tainted word, full 
of confusion and false suggestion, a term 
of reproach which rival Churches fling one 
at another. Proselytismi is an admirable 
weapon—until it is turned agaitist otir- 
selves. Possibly Mr. Armstrong himself 
may have thought of the clergyman in the 
parish school as a proselytiser, though he 
also “may be all aglow with spiritual 
fervour.” A Church that avowedly prose- 
lytises lays itself open to suspicion that it 
is not so much in love with truth as with 
its own expression of it, or so much con- 
cerned with men’s souls as with its own 
success. If stigma is attached to the 
word on account of the saying in the 
First Gospel, it also attaches to it because 
it stands for a permanently mischievous 
tendency in the religious mind. 

I am‘sorry that Mr. Armstrong, at the 
end of his letter, supports the amazing 
notion that Unitarians havea peculiar hold 
upon the doctrine of the Fatherhood of 
God. ‘Our Father” is the first word in 
orthodox teaching, Fatherhood the first 
picture laid upon the infant mind, and, if 
stern lines disclose themselves in the 
drawing, it is because fatherhood itself 
contains them —a father’s love is search- 
ingly severe—and the reported sayings of 
Jesus warrant them. Nay, it is quite 
possible to obscure the doctrine by depict- 
ing love too much as good-natured 
indulgence. If I mistake not, the doctrine 
of the Fatherhood of God is as capable of 
reduction to an arid formula, can be as 
easily lodged and carried in some 
receptacle of the brain, as any other 
theological statement. There is another 
doctrine on which Christ laid equal stress, 
the correlative doctrine of the Sonship of 
Man—* that ye may be the children of 
your Father ”’—and I cannot help thinking 
that if Unitarians would dwell as much on 
the conditional Sonship, so ‘partially 
realised, as on the absolute Fatherhood, 
so universally admitted, they would be 
more effective instruments in making 
“ disciples of allthe nations.” 

I cannot hope that what I have now 
said will carry much persuasion, but it 
may do something to make clear my former 
meaning. Epwin P. Barrow. 

Manchester, Noy. 13. 


BRADFORD, MANCHESTER: STONE- 
LAYING. 


Own Saturday afternoon, Noy. 11, the 
foundation-stone of the new church in 
course of erection in Mill-street, Bradford, 
Manchester, was laid by Mr. John Dendy. 
The building is designed for the accom- 
modation of the congregation and Sunday- 
school at present meeting in the bradford 
Public Hall, under the ministry of the 
Rev. W. E. Atack. Notwithstanding the 
unsettled state of the weather, there was 
a fair attendance of both ministers and 
laymen representing the Unitarian Con- 
gregations in this district. The President 


of the District Association of Presbyterian | 


and Unitarian Churches, the Rev. Grordr 
Kyieut, presided. He assured the Brad- 
ford folk of the hearty good wishes of the 
Association for their success, and hoped it 
would not be very long before the church 
was formally opened. He trusted they 
would always be loyal to truth, united in 
charity, and that years of honour and 
usefulness might be in store for them. 

The Rev. Dinby Acarn, in presenting 
a mallet and silver trowel to Mr. Dendy, 
said he was desired to do so by both the 
Association and the Bradford friends. 
It was, he said, during Mr. Dendy’s first 
year of Presidency that the Forward 
Moveiiient was started, and during his 
second year of office that it was decided to 
start work at Bradford and Urmston. 
That work was indebted to him for much 
thought and interest and money, and he 
had watched the growth of the Bradford 
cause especially with a keen anxiety for 
its welfare. 

Mr. Denpy, in the course of his 
remarks, said :—‘‘ We do not come here in 
a spirit of rivalry with any existing 
Church. We gladly recoguise what good 
work is already being done in this district. 
The memory of the late Mr. Crossley is 
sufficient to teach us humility. We seek 
no success at the expense of any other 
beneficent agency. If we did we should 
fail, and should deserve to fail. But we 
believe there is room for us also, that 
there is a work which we are fitted to do, 
and people here whom we are able 
to help. We seek to do that work 
and render that help in peace and 
charity with all our neighbours, and, 
whenever possible, in hearty co-operation 
with them. We intend, God helping us, 
that it shall not be our fault if any- 
thing of strife or ill-will should follow 
upon the foundation of this place. We 
believe that in our Father’s house are 
many mansions, and that this saying holds 
good of this world also. To-day we found 
our little mansion here, certain that if we be 
true and faithful He will recognise and 
bless it, small and humble though it be. 
We trust to make this place a centre of 
religious life and of organised work for 
the benefit of our fellow-men. We hope 
that here men and women and little 
children will be enabled to draw nearer in 
love to God and to one another. Why 
can we not join ourselves to some larger 
Church and throw in our efforts with its 
work? How gladly some of us would do 
that if it were possible! Some day it may 
be that all Christian people will be at 
home in every Christian Church; 
but that time is not yet. It is 
not yet, because in the vast majority 
of cases the joining of any Church 
involves something more than participa- 
tion in those great beliefs and affections. 
It involves, expressly or by implication, 
an assent to certain more or less definitely 
stated matters of intellectual opinion, or 
articles of faith. The creeds are the 
doorkeepers of most of the Churches, and 
to be lawfully inside you must first satisfy 
them. We know there are great numbers 
of good and honourable men and women, 
who do in perfect truthfulness and good 
faith satisfy those doorkeepers and enter 
those other Churches. What shall we say 
to them, but that we wish them “ God- 
speed,” and ask their brotherly good- 
will? We come here in no narrow con* 
troversial spirit. But we know also that 
there are others to whom this is no longer’ 
possible, who find themselves unable to 
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enter the old homes, To them we offer 
a new home—not one in which they 
will be asked to satisfy some new 
doorkeeper, but one of which the 
doors will stand for ever open to all; 
where it will not be stated or implied that 
by entering in a man commits himsélf to 
anything more than a desire to join in 
work and worship with those already 
there. We stand here for the principle of 
open trusts—a principle founded upon the 
belief that God’s revelation to man is a 
continuous and progressive one, that all 
truths are from God, and that new truths 
are constantly becoming known to us. 
We cherish the freedom to seek ever new 
light. We think it is wrong for us to 
place any obstacle in the way of the same 
freedom for those who are to come after 
us. This building, however, is to be a 
centre of work as wellas of worship. Hither 
I trust will come many eager souls anxious 
to do something to help their fellows and by 
some practical service bring a little nearer 
the kingdom of heaven upon earth. To 
all such we shall offer a welcome, and try 
to afford them opportunities such as they 
desire. I have always hesitated to speak 
of this place merely as a _ church, 
because that word carries with it to 
many minds something of a reproach. 
It suggests to some an assemblage 
of persons, more or less respectable in the 
conventional sense, whose principal object 
jis to gain something for themselves, if notin 
this world then in thenext. Iwill not stop 
to inquire how far that reproach is justified. 


I will only say that my own belief is that 


one of the surest foundations for a help- 
ful communion in religious worship is to 
be found in an earnest communion in 
religious work. And by religious work I 
mean all work undertaken in the spirit of 
Jesus, whether in bis name or not, for the 
help of our fellow-men ; for their spiritual 
and for their material welfare, for their 
secular as well as for their religious educa- 
tion; ay, even for their innocent and very 
necessary recreation. We entertain no 
exaggerated hopes of a speedy and brilliant 
success. We know that the work may he 
slow and difficult. Duty often is, and 
this is an attempt to discharge a duty, 
the duty of sharing what good things we 
have with our fellow-men. But we go 
forward in the faith that if we be stead- 
fast and true, the blessing of God will 
rest upon this place, and that m due 
season some harvest will be garnered here 
for Him.” Mr. Dendy then proceeded to 
lay the stone. 

Mr. Warre moved, and Mr, Hazzusz- 
woop seconded, a vote of thanks to both 
the Chairman and Mr. Dendy, to which 
the latter responded. Hymns were sung 
during the service; the opening prayer 
was offered by the Rev.-Priestley Prime, 
and the concluding prayer by the Rev. 
Charles Roper. The collection amounted 
to between £8 and £9. 

A substantial tea was provided at five 
o'clock in the Bradford Public Hall, in 
which afterwards a public meeting was 
held, which was presided over by Mr. G. 
H. Lerau, in the unavoidable absence of 
the President of the Association. The 
Chairman spoke as one closely connected 
with the work of the Association in recent 
years, who had taken a great interest in 
the Bradford cause. Their minister had 
shown himself worthy of their help and 
sympathy in all respects. He thought that 


the building in course of erection would be | 


found sufficient for all their present 


requirements. They might feel justly 
proud of its character and appearance. In 
it they would be able to consolidate and 
do much to bring brightness and 
encouragement into the lives of those 
amongst whom they lived and worked. 

The Rev. W. EH. Avracx, in the name of 
the Bradford people, gave a cordial 
welcome to everybody, and announced 
that apologies had been received from 
Revs. 8. A. Steinthal, W. H. Burgess, J. 
E. Stead, B. C. Constable, T. P. Spedding, 
W.1L.Tucker, R. T. Herford, J. W. Bishop, 
and other friends. 

The Rey. Denny Agate made his 
address interesting with reminiscences. 
The Sunday-school which started with 
fifty scholars now has nearly 250 scholars. 
Some of those who were scholars five 
years ago have grown up into fine young 
men and women, and are helping 
splendidly in the work. 

Mr. Joun Denpy said that freedom was 
not all the message they had for the world. 
There was an idea abroad that they were 
negative and not positive in their gospel. 
There might be some truth in that once, 
for they were forced into a_ fighting 
attitude; but it was not the whole truth, 
for they had a strong, living, positive faith 
to give to the world. There seemed to 
him four great religious facts to teach— 
namely, God, Man, Revelation and Salva- 
tion. Upon all these points they had a 
faith to offer, strong and positive. They 
believed in God as the most real of all 
realities, with faith grounded not merely 
on the report of others, but from their 
own actual experience, which was con- 
firmed by the testimony of others. They 
believed in Man, not as a fallen but asa 
rising being; growing in_ perfection, 
spiritual and not material; endowed with 
divine powers—reason, conscience, love. 
And as God never left man in isolation, 
they believed in Revelation, not as a past 
act, something written in a book once for 
all, but in a daily comyr unication between 
Creator and creature. They believed also 
in Salvation which meant a comivg home 
to God ; not a past act performed for them, 
but a drawing of man to God day by day— 
the ultimate destiny of all.. They had, 
therefore, a positive faith good to live by 
and to die by, a faith to which thoughtful 
people were coming more and more, and 
which would eventually triumph over those 
forms of faith which did injustice to the 
character of God. 

Principal Gorvoy followed with one of 
his breezy speeches, with plenty of good 
points in it. He did not believe in the 
ery “ Back to Jesus.” The Golden Age of 
the Master’s activity was not inthe past ; 
he believed in the evolution of Christian 
thought and experience which had yet to 
come forth from that grain of mustard 
seed sown so many years ago. “On to 
Jesus” should be the watchword of living 
Christians. 

We are marching to Emmanuel’s ground, 

To fairer Jands on high. 

Yes, and to fairer lands below. Earth came 
first; Heaven only second. Emmanuel’s 
ground was bere, if they were his, if they 
had got his thoughts in their hearts. 
Then, in Bradford as in Palestine, they 
could be a living community proving that 
the life Jesus lived was contagious; and 
that was the reward and aim of a Christian 
Church. 

Councillor Scorr and the Rev. CuarLEs 
Roper also addressed the meeting ; and the 
speeches were interspersed with some 


excellent music, vocal and instrumental, 
rendered by Miss F. Howard, Messrs. C. 
Howard, and H. Gibson. It was a most 
successful and inspiriting meeting, and 
ought to send our Bradford friends on 
their way with a good heart. 


NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES. 
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[Notices and Reports for this Department should. 
be as brief as possible, and be sent in by Thursday 
Morning.) 
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APPEALS. 


Miss Jennett Humphreys writes :—I want some 
20 pairs of cast-off cricketing trousers, some 20 
woollen jerseys, and some 20 pair of indiarubber 
shoes, to fit out as many extremely poor members 
of a gymnasiic class. The young fellows are of the 
genuine working grade ; their ages vary from 16 
to 20, their earnings are, perhaps, as low ‘as 12s. or 
14s, a week ; they enjoy the relaxation and the 
sense of muscular power the exercises on the rings 
and ropes and bars of the gymnasium give to them ; 
but as they “‘ fall in” at the call of their instructor, 
and as they vault and climb and march, amidst 
better-off fellow-members, some of whom are able 
to afford fairish gymnastic clothing, they are sadly 
hampered by the unsuitability of their heavy boots 
and working braces and shirt-sleeves. They feel, 
also, that sort of humiliation which young men who 
can “‘ dress” for any variety of games will readily 
understand ; and if any of these last will look 
through their ample wardrobes and send such gar- 
ments as they will not wear again, I shall be deeply 
grateful. Let the parcels be addressed to me 
at the Portland Institute, Little Titchfield- 
street, W. 

—_+4——_— 


Boston.—The third of the re-opening services 
in the Unitarian Chapel, Spain-lane, was held last 
Sunday evening, Nov.11. Mr. Partington, of Hull, 
preached avery good sermon on “’ Joy in Worship,” 
which was much appreciated by the hundred per- 
sons assembled. At the close of the service, several 
copies of the Christian L fe were sold, and numerous 
tracts distributed. 

Buxton.—A sermon, by the Rey. George Street, 
on “ Protestantism Up-to-Date,’ preached in the 
Hartington-road Church, on Sunday week, is 
printed in fullin the Buaton Herald, of Noy. 8. 
The freacher advocated a broader iuterpretation of 
Protestantism than that preseated at the recent 
“National Protestant Congress” in Manchester. 

Chesterfield.—The congregation here has recently 
suffered a serious loss in the death of Mr, Charles 
Wragg, at the age of sixty-six. Mr, Wragg was one 
of the oldest and staunchest members of Hider Yard 
Chapel, which he had attended from his boyhood. 
His seat was rarely unoccupied, and he was always 
an enthusiastic supporter of all that concerned the 
welfare of the church. He togk an eager interest 
also in the progress of our churches generally. We 
shall sorely miss his faithful zeal and constancy, 
and hearty personal service in the cause he loved. 
The funeral, which was largely attended, took 
place atthe chapel, on Oct. 23, the minister ¢ffi- 
clating. 

East London Unitarian Sunday-school 
Union.—The first meeting of the winter session 
was held on Saturday evening, Nov. 11, at 
Stratford Unitarian Uhurch. The Rev. H. Woods 
Perris presided. After tea Miss A. Lawrence read — 
a thoughtful and stimulating paper on “ Patience 
in our Work,” which was followed by an interest- 
ing discussion, in which the Rev. W. G. Cadman, 
the Rev. John Toye, Miss Florence Hill, Mr. Wad- 
dington, Mr. Noel, Mr, Hawkins, and Mr. Tavener 
took part. The meeting concluded with games and 
music. 

Glossop.—A bazaar, the object of which was to 
raise asum of £300 towards the liquidation of the 
debt on the new Parsonage, was held in the School- 
room on the 10th and 11th inst. On Friday the 
bazaar was opened by the Rey. H. Eafield Dowson, 
B.A., of Gee Cres; ; and on Saturday by Mr. J. H. 
Brooks, of Broadboitom ; the chairmen on the two 
days being, respectively, Mr. Wm. Pilkington, of 
Manchester, and Mr. Wm. Noble, of Holling worth.. 
In spite of very stormy weather, there was a. 
large gathering at the opening ceremony or. each: 
day, including numerous representatives of the: 
local orthodox churcher, and many visitors from 
the kindred congregations of the district. The 
bazaar has resulted in a complete success, exceeding 
all the expectations of the promo‘er:. The pro- 
ceeds amount to over £400, 
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Horwich.—A very successful four days’ bazaar 
was held last week in the Mechanics’ Institute, to 
raise £500, and as much more as possible towards 
£1,000 needful for the redemption of ground rents 
and the formation of an Independence Fund for the 
Unitarian Free Church. The bazaar was opened on 
Wednesday, Nov. 8, by Mrs. John Harwood, of 
Bolton, the chair being taken by the Rev. S. A. 
Steinthal. Mrs. Harwood, in declaring the bazaar 
open, said she was glad to have an opportunity of 
congratulating the minister and congregation of the 
Horwich Unitarian Church upon the work they had 
already done, and of expressing her warm sympathy 
with them in their present effort. Several years 
ago mission services were held at Horwich, con- 
ducted mainly by the Rey. S. Thompson, of Riving- 
ton, under the auspices of the North-East Lan- 
cashire Mission, but on the establishment of the 
railway works there it was found absolutely neces- 
sary to provide increased accommodation, as many 
of the employés had been members of their 
churches in other districts. The mission, therefore, 
at once took steps to erect a church and school and 
to provide a minister who should devote the whole 
of his time to the work. This step had been fully 
justified by the success which had attended these 
efforts, as shown by the fact that at present the 
congregation numbered about eighty members, and 
there were 150 connected with the school. Avother 
very gratifying feature was the large number of 
young people connected with the congregation. 
Their freedom of thought naturally entailed upon 
each one of them a very careful consideration of 
their religious position, and whilst they adhered 
firmly to their own convictions they must recognise 
the sincerity of those who did not agree with them. 
It was gratifying to think that there was now a 
more general disposition to accentuate points of 
agreement rather than of difference. She trusted 
that the time was not far distant when there would 
be still mcre.co-operation amongst the various reli- 
gious communities for the common good. She 
hoped and believed that church would be a centre 
of light and leading in Horwich. On Thursday the 
bazaar was opened by Sir J. T. Brunner, Bart., MP., 
Mr. Thomas Holt, of Bury, in the chair. Both 
speakers made sympathetic reference to the recent 
death of Mr. T. H. Hope. Sir John, referring to the 
object of the bazaar, said he wished well to all 
Unitarian congregations, They were a small body, 
and to those who knew their habits of thought that 
was no matter for wonder, for it required some 
strength and some courage to become a Unitarian 
and to proclaim oneself a Unitarian. How were men 
and women attracted to Unitarianism? He had 
thought of the case of his father, who some sixty- 
seven years ago had joined the Unitarian congrega- 
tion worshipping then and until a few months ago 
in Renshaw-street, Liverpool. He came from 
Switzerland, where there were very few open mani- 
festations of differences in religious thought, and 
his business partner in Liverpool took him to the 
Unitarian place of worship. He had been educated 
for the Lutheran Church, but had been unable to 
take the oath as a priest, and his visit to the 
Unitarian Chapel in Renshaw-street revealed to him 
that he had been a Unitarian in a country in which 
Unitarianism was unknown. This incident was 
recalled to show that very important results might 
accrue if each Unitarian wou!d take at least one 
friend with him to his place of worship. He 
thought they did not make their ideas and teachings 
sufficiently known, ard he was in favour of a more 
aggressive propaganda. On Saturday the bazaar 
was opened by Mr. W. H. Lever, the chair being 
taken by Mr. J. W. Scott, J.P, who said that they 
were sometimes told by their critics that the Unit- 
arian faith was oue for cultured and leisured people 
only. If that were true there would be very little 
reason in seeking to establish it in Horwich, where 
he should say the work-a-day people were in a vast 
majority, and the leisured peoplein a sma]] minority, 
if not almost non-existent, Their numerous work- 
ing-class Unitarian congregations in the north, at 
all events, contradicted this idea. The Unitarian 
faith was as much for working people as it was for 
leisured people, or else he should not belong to it 
himself, As a church it was their desire to take 
their place in Horwich amongst the many other 
yeligious agencies, which were each in their respec- 
live spheres, Jabouring for the better life, That 
those outside their own denominaticn sympathised 
with them was shown by the presence of Mr. Lever, 
a gentleman broad-minded enough to sympathise 
with every effort of his fellow-men, and he appre- 
ciated his catholicity of spirit. Mr. Lever, in re- 
opeving the bazaar, said he was very pleased if he 
could do anything to draw all Dissenters more 
closely together in one bond of brotherhood for one 
common object. He did not see why Noxcon- 
formists should allow any barrier of particular 
belief to stand between them and other churches in 
any good work that was started for the elevation of 


mankind. It was a very serious mistake. 


their liberties. They had obtained. their liberties, 


but they were now entering upon another phase, 
when they would have to fight for the social better- 
ment and education of the masses of their fellow- 
men. The Rey. R. C. Moore, minister of the church, 
in proposing a vote of thanks to Mr. Lever, took 
the opportunity of also thanking all who had helped 
The total 


to make the bazaar so great a success, 
receipts amounted to £717. 


Midland Sunday-school Association.—The 
in the 


annual autumnal conference was held 
Waverley-road Schools, Small Heath, Birmingham. 


After tea, which was kindly provided by the 
Wavyerley-road teachers, a meeting was held in the 
church, the President, Mr. E. L. Tyndall, in the 
The Rev. EP. Hall (of Cradley) gave an 
address on the “ Children of the Congregation,” and 


chair. 


spoke of the way in which the children of the well- 
to-do members of our congregations were neg- 
lected ; they did not come to Sunday-school, and 
many of them did not receive religious instruction 


at home, and the consequence was that when they 


grew up they often drifted away from our churches; 
although we gained more adults than other 
churches, we Jost a greater proportion of our 
young people. He knew of one church where 
the children in the congregation were 
gathered together after the morning service, and 
taught by the minister, and in that church there 
was alarger percentage of families continuing for 
two or three generations than in most other 
churches. <A discussion followed, in which several 
suggestions as to the best methods of instructing 
the children were made. ; 

Mountpottinger (Belfast).—On Sunday even- 
ing, Nov. 5, a grand musical service was held, the 
church being packed on the occasion. The choir, 
under the leadership of the Rev. W. J. Davies, 
rendered choruses from Haydn’s “ Creation” and 
Mozart’s “ Twelfth Mass,”’ and several solos and a 
trio were sung. Mr. Davies preached on “ Moral 
Gems from a Musician’s Life.” The service was 
fully appreciated, and the collection was satisfac- 
tory. A novel and most enjoyable concert, entitled 
“Ye Olde Fo kes’ Concert,”’ was given on the even- 
ing of the 10th inst., in the Central Hall, Rosemary- 
street, on behalf of the building fund of the Mount- 
pottinger Church. The hall was literally crammed, 
All the artistes and chorus were dressed in cos- 
tumes representative of the last two centuries. The 
ladies in their beautiful old-fashioned dresses and 
the gentlemen in their powdered wigs, cut-away 
coats and knee-breeches contrived to make the 
platform a charming picture. The concert was 
greatly enjoyed, and much credit is due to the 
friends who worked so hard to secure a brilliant 
success. 

Reading.—The annual sale of work in connection 
with the Unitarian Free Church was held in the 
Victoria Hall, on Wednesday fortnight, the opening 
ceremony being performed by the Mayor (Mr. W. 
G. Wellman). Asin former years, the sale was a 
great success, the members of the Church having 
their efforts backed up by numerous friends outside 
their own community. Some tableaux by the 
children, arranged by Miss Skinner, were very suc- 
cessful. In the evening there were washing com- 
petitions (for prizes presented by Lever Bros.), 
polishing competitions, and other attractions. The 
amount received, including £20 in donations, was 
about £57, 


Rotherham.—The second lecture of the Literary 
and Social Union of the Church of Our Father was 
delivered on Wednesday, Nov. 8, by the Rev. J. E. 
Manning, M.A., of Shefiield, before a large audience. 
The subject of the lecture was “‘ The Salt Mines of 
Poland,” which was illustrated bya splendid set of 
limelight views. The Rev. W. Stephens presided, 
and a cordial vote of thanks to the lecturer was 
passed, 

fouthport.—The thirty-second anniversary of 
the Portland-street Church was commemorated on 
Sunday week (5th inst.). The Rev.eC. H. Well- 
beloved preached in the morning, and the Rev. 
William Binns, of Blackpool, in the evening. There 
were large congregations, especially in the evening, 
when Mr. Binns delivered a powerful discourse on 
“Present Day Religion, an Optimistic View.” On 
the following Monday evening, the annual con- 
gregational tea meeting was held in the schoolrcom 
adjoining. The attendance was excellent, and the 
hearty hopeful spirit manifested throughout the 
proceedings was most encouraging. Tea over, an 
adjournment was made to the church, where an 
organ recital was given. by Mrs. Campbell, At 


They all 
had a splendid work to do, a work which lay close 
to the hands of every religious denomination, a 
work which he ventured to think could only be 
undertaken by the churches and chapels throughout 
the length and breadth of the land. Up to now 
they and their forefathers had had to fight for 


7.30, the.chair was taken, in the schoolroom, by the 
Rev. C. H. Wellbeloved, who in his opening re- 
marks spoke of losses they had sustained during 
the past year by death and removal, and other 
matters connected with their congregational life 
and work. Among the speakers were Mr. C. HE. 
Hudson (Treasurer), Mr. H. B. Jagger (Secretary), 
Dr. Wormald, the Rev. J. M. Lloyd Thomas (of 
Liscard), and the Rev. William Binns. Mr, Thomas 
gave a very interesting address on his personal ex- 
periences as a convert from Orthodoxy to Unit- 
arianism. He was glad to note amongst us a 
re-action from extreme Rationalism leading to a 
new reverence for the Bible as a human book and 
for Jesus Christ as a human personality. Mr. 
Binns dwelt eloquently on the progress of religious 
ideas, mainly under the influence of modern science, 
and a more critical study of the Bible. The meet- 
ing afterwards resolved itself into a social gather- 
ing, songs and music being contributed by friends 
connected with the congregation. A fine electric 
installation has just been introduced into the 
church and.school—the light being used for the 
first time on this occasion of the anniversary. It 
is an immense improvement. 


QED A: 
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SUNDAY, November 19. 
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@= It is requested that notice of any alteration 
in the Calendar be sent to the Publisher not 
later than Thursday Afternoon. 


Bermondsey, Fort-road, Upper Grange-road, 1] a.m. 
Rey. Harotp RYLErt, and 7 P.M. 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
ll aM.and7P.M. — 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 
11 a.M. and 7 p.m., Rev. H. S. Tayier, M.A. 

Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-rd., West 
Croydon,114.M. and 7P.M., Rev. J. Pace Hoprs, 

Deptford, Church-street, 11.15 a.m. and 6.30 P.m., 
Rev. A. J. MarcHant. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting-hill-gate, 11 a.m. 
and 7 p.M., Rev. F. K. Freesron. 

Forest-gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 
11 a.m. and 6 30 p.m., Rev. H. Woops Perris. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham-place, 
11 a.m, and 7 P.m., Rey. R. H. U. Buoor, B.A. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 a.m, and 

P.M., Revs. BRookE HeErrorD, D.D., and 
Epear Dapuyn. Minister’s Class after Morn- 
ing Service. 

Highgate Hill Unitarian Christian Church, 11 a.m. 
and 7 P.M., Rev. C. E. YarEs. 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 a.m. 
and 7 P.M., Rev. G. Dawss Hicks, M.A., Ph.D. 

Kentish Town, Free Christian Church, Clarence- 
road, 11 a.M. and 7 p.M., Rev. A. FaRQUHARSON. 
Morning, “The Peace which Passeth Under- 
standing. Evening, “ Mother Earth.” 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 a.m. and 7 P.M., Rev. J. E. 
STRONGE. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High-street, 
11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. W. C. Pops. 

Little Portland-street Chapel, near Oxford-circus, 
11.15 a.M.and 7 p.m., Rev. C. H. WELLBELOVED, 
of Southport. 

Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal Green, 
7 P.M., Rev. Hanotp Ryxert, “ Unitarians and. 
the Bible.”’ 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 a.m. and 6.30 P.m., 
Rey. G. Carrer, 

Plumstead,Common-road Unitarian Church,11 a.m. 
and 6.30 P.M., Rev. L. JENKINS JONES. 

Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15 a.m. 
and 7 P.M., and 3 p.M., Service for Children, 
Rev. S. Farrineaton. 

Stepney-Green, College Chapel, 11 a.m. and 7 p.m, 
Mr, Luckina Tavenrr. Evening, “ What 
Unitarians believe about the Future Life.” 

Stoke Newington, The Green, 11.15 a.m. and 
7 P.M., Rev. W. Woop1ina, B.A. 

Stratford, West Ham-lane Unitarian Church, 11 4m. 
and 6.30 P.M., Rey. F, ALLEN.. Sunday-school 
Anniversary. 


Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church, East-hill, 


11 a.M. and 7 p.m., Rey. W. G@. Tarrant, BA. 


Wood Green, Unity Hall, 11 a.m, and 7 p.m., Rev. 


Dr, Mummery, 
_—_—_o——_______. 
PROVINCIAL, 


Baty, Trim-street Chapel, 11 am. and 6.80 P.m., 
Rey, F. W. Stantey, 


Bzprorp, Library (side room), 11,15 a.m., Reve 
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Brrmincuam, Church of the Messiah, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 P.M, 


_ Buacxpoot, Banks-street, North Shore, 10.45 a.m. 


and 6, 30 P.M. 

Brackeoot, Unitarian Lay Church, Masonic Hal), 
Waterloo-road, South Shore, 6. 30 P.M. 

Bootie, Free Church, Stanley-road, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 p.m., Rev. H. W. Hawkes, 

BovugNnemovurtH, Unitarian Church, West-hill-road, 
11 a.M. and 7 p.m., Rev. C. C. Cor. 

Briguton, Christ Church(Free Christian), New-road, 
North-street, 11 a.m. and 7 P.M. 

Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 a.m. and 
7 ?.M., Rev. GEORGE STREET. 

CANTERBURY, Blackfriars, 11 a.m. 

DEAL and WALMER Free Christian Church, High- 
st., 11 a.m. and 6.30 P.m., Rev. T. SHAKSPEARE, 

Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 1 A.M. 
and 6,30 p.m., Rev. 8. Burrows. 

EastBourne, Lismore-road ,Terminus-road, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 P.M., Rev. G. St. Chair, 

GuI~prorD, Ward-street Church, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 p.m., Mr. A. O. SHRUBSOLE, F.G.S. 

HorsHam, Free Christian Church, Worthing-road, 
11 a.m. and 6.30 p.m., Rev. J. J. MARTEN. 

Lereps, Mill Hill, 10.45 a.m. and 6.30 p.m., Rev, C. 
Harcrove, M.A, 

LiscarD, Memorial Church, Manor-road, 11 a.m. 


2 and 6.30 p.m., Rev. J. M. Luoyp THoMas. 


Livereoot, Hope-street Church, 11 a.m., Rev. R. 
A. Agmstronc, B.A., and 6.30 P.m., Rev. A. 
CoBpEN SMITH. 

LivERrpPoon, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev..W. J. JUPP. 

Liverroot Ullet-road, Sefton Park, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 p.m., Rev. Dr. Kirin, Evening, “ Unit- 
arian Christianity in the Light of Modern 
Religious Thought.” 

MANCHESTER, Sale, 11 a.m. and 6,30 p.m., Rev. 
J. FoRREst. 

MANCHESTER, Strangeways, 10.30 a.m. and 6.30. P.M. 
MArGatTE, Forester’s Hall (Side Entrance), Union- 
crescent, 11 a.M., Rev. VERNoN HERFORD. 
OxrorD, Manchester College, 11.30 a.m., Rev. 

J. E. Opamrs, M.A. 

PortsmMouTH, General Baptist Chapel, St. Thomas- 
street, 6.45 p.m., Mr. THomas Bonn, 

Portsmouts, High-street Chapel, 11 a.M and 
6.45 p.m., Mr. G. Cosens Prior. 

RamsGatz, Assembly Rooms, High-street, 6.30 P.m., 
Rev. VERNON HERFORD, 

Reapine, Unitarian Free Church, London-road, 
11.15 4.M.and 6.30 P.M., Rev. E. A. Voysey, B.A. 

ScaRBOROUGH, Westborough, 10.45 a.m, and 2 P.M., 
Rey. E. Li H. THomas, B.A. 

SovurHrortT, Portland-street Church, 11 a.m, and 
6.30 p.m., Rev. W. Bruns, of Blackpool. 

SEVENOAKS, Bessell’s Green, The Old Meeting House, 
lla.m., Rev. R.C. DenDy. Stables in the grounds 

Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 a.m. 

_ and 6.30 p.m.. Rev. A. E. O'Connor. 

TuNnBRIDGE WELLS, Mechanics’ Institute, Dudley- 
road, 11 a.m, and 6.30 p.m, Mr. E. HowaRrp. 

Yor«,St. Saviourgate Chapel, 11 a.m. and 6.30 P.M, 
Rey. H. Rawtines, M.A, 


os 


Carz Town, Free Protestant Unitarian Church, 
Hout-street, 6.30 P.m., Rev. R, BALMFORTH. 


je RELIGION SOCIETY, 

STEINWAY HALL, PORTMAN-SQUARE, 
S.W.—Nov. 19th, at 11.15, Dr. WASHINGTON 
SULLIVAN, ‘Should we go to Church ?—The 
Ethics of Religious Conformity.” 


ULPIT SUPPLY.— The Rev. W. 

STODDART, B.A., is at LIBERTY to take 

occasional Sunday duty.—30, West Bank, Stamford- 
hill, London, N 


purest SUPPLY.—The Rev. 
DAVIS, Fairfield High School, Liverpool. 


D. 


; BIRTHS. 
Atack—Ona the 11th Noy., at Cheetham House, 


North-road, Ciayton, Manchester, the wife of 
the Rev. W. E. Atack, of a daughter, 


DEATHS, 
Crark -—On the 11th Nov., at 12, Bridgford-road, 
~ Nottingham, William Clark, in his 70th year. 
Lemann—On the 9th Nov., at Home Lodge, Bath- 
ampten, Bath, Henry Rodolph Walker Lemann, 
aged 87 years, 

VaucHan—On the 9th Noy., at 25, Church-road, 
Forest Hill, Mrs. Elizabeth Vaughan, aged 71 
years, Deeply lamented, 


Board and Resivence, 
a 
DOCTOR’S wife is willing to receive 
into her household a GIRL (delicate or other- 
wise). Could attend good private school with the 
lady’s own children if desired. 
Good recommendations given and required. 
As to terms, &c., address “ C.,” 15, German- 
place, Brighton, : 


FEW young people received in 

PLEASANT HOME near Victoria. Terms 
moderate.—Mrs. Ropert Turner, 94, Grosvenor- 
road, S.W. 


OARD and RESIDENCH, South of 
England. Healthy neighbourhood, Home 
comforts. Seven miles from Brighton, near South 
Downs. Station Hassocks (on main line L.B.S.C,),.— 
Miss RowLanp, Gothic House, Hurstpierpoint. 


OARDING HOUSH—THE FELL, 
TROUTBECK, WINDERMERH, is situated 


.550 feet above sea level, and about 24 miles from 


the station at Windermere, 
Moderate terms. 


OURNEMOUTH. — Hlvaston, West 
Clif, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT. 
Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the High- 
cliffe Hotel. “50 rooms. Full-sized billiard table. 
Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff Promenade. 
Due south. Near Unitarian Church.—Mr. and 
Mrs. Pocoox. 


OURNEMOUTH.—Most comfortable 
private BOARDING-HOUSE ; close to sea ; 
sheltered among the Pines; south aspect. Billiard- 
room (full-sized table). Terms moderate.—Address, 
Miss CHaLpEcort, Stirling House, Manor-road. 


T. LEONARDS.—<* Crantock,” 59, 
Wartior-square. First-class BOARD and 
RESIDENCE, newly furnished and redecorated. 
Sea View, excellent cuisine, billiard room, sanitary 
certificate.—Mr. and Mrs. Sipney P, Porrer. 


WEST GENTRAL HOTEL, 


Proprietor, FREDERIC SMITH. 


Recently enlarged, remodelled and refurnished, 
i now affording 


ACCOMMODATION FOR ABOUT 250 GUESTS. 


The best patrovised TEMPERANCE HOTEL in 
London. Highly commended by leading 
Unitarian Ministers. 
| Spacious Coffee, Reading, and Drawing Rooms. 

Electric Light. Lift. 


Apartments, 1/6 to 2/6. Breakfast, 1/3 to 2/-. 
Service, 9d. 


VAT fo wan tM 


SOUTHAMPTON ROW, LONDON, W.C. 


© QuIeTUDE, Lonpon.” 


Every home comfort. 


Telegrams : 


i THCENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY 
ADELAIDE-PLACE. LONDON BRIDGE, 


Cc, 
Interest on Loans reduced to Four-and-a-half 
: per Cent. 
Drrzcrons. 


Chairman — Sir H. W, LawREnor, 
Mincing-lane, E.C. 

Deputy-Chairman—Mark H, Jupez, A.R.LB.A. 
7, Pall Mall, S.W. 

F.H,. A. Harpcasttz, F.S.1,,5, O14 Queen-st., S.W, 

Miss Orme, 118, Upper Tulse-hill, 8. W. 

STEPHEN SEAWARD ['aYLER, 151, Brixton-road, S.W., 

and Mrs. Henry Rurv, 1, Randolph-gardens, N.W. 


Bart., 21 


PREFERENCE SHARES £10, Interest 44 per 
cent. DEPOSITS received at 3, 34, and 4 per cent., 
witbdrawable at short notice. 

LIBERAL ADVANCES promptly made 
Monthly repayment, including principal, premium 
and interest fer each £100 advanced—21 years, 
13s. 6d.; 18 years, 14s. 9d.; 15 years, 16s, 1d. ; 
10 years, £1 1s, 8d, Survey Fee to £500, half-a- 
guinea. 

Special facilities given to persons desiring to pur- 
chase houses for their own occupation. Prospectus 


free, 
FREDERICK LONG, Manager. 


Schools, etc. 


= 


EDGBASTON COLLEGE for GIRLS, 
Bristol Road, Edgbaston, Birmingham. 


es 


Princrpat—Miss BAILY. 
HEADMIsTREss—Miss ELEANOR MOSS, B.A. Hons, 


A limited number of Boarders taken at residence 
of Principal. 

The College, which is opposite the residence, has 
accommodation for 120 pupils. Lawn tennis, 
gymnasium, asphalte playground. 

The Curriculum is based on the Cambridge 
Examinaiion regulations, and resident pupils have 
the advantage of Public School life combined with 
home comforts. 

Application to Secretary, Miss S. AWDRY. 


IGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
SOUTH MARINE TERRACE, 
ABERYSTWITH. 


Mrs. MARLES THOMAS. 


PRINCIPAL 


eee 


Pupils most successfully prepared for Public 
Examinations. Scholarships have been obtained 
at the University Colleges. Special attention paid 
to the physical side of education, Gymnasium. 
Swedish drill. 


CHOOL ror GIRLS anp LITTLE 
BOYS.—CONAMUR, SANDGATE, KENT. 


Princrpats :—Miss JARVIS ard Miss CLARA 
BERRY. 


Good House, close ito the sea ; south aspect. 


Reference kindly permitted to T, Grosvenor LEE, 
Esq., Clent, near Stourbridge; Joun Huywoop, 
Esq., The Pike, Bolton, &c. 


ae HE WARREN, 


KNUTSFORD. 


PRINCIPAL : 
Mrs. W. CARRINGTON WHITELEGGE., 
Excellent individual TUITION and Home Care 
for the daughters of cultivated parents who would 
appreciate unusual advantages for Music and 
Languages. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
Bi®KBECK PANK 


SouTHAMPTON BuiLpines, CHaNcERY Lane, LONDON, 
TWO AND A-HALF PER CENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayabie on demand. 
TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS 
of minimum monthly balance, when not drawn 
below £100, 
STOCKS, SHARES, 
chased and sold, 


and ANNUITIES pur- 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 
For the encouragement of Thrift, the Bank re- 
ceives small sums on deposit, and allows Interest 
Monthly on each completed £1. 


IRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY, 
HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR 
TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH. 
| ES alee FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY! 
HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 
FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH. 
The BIRKBECK ALMANAC, Poat free on 
application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, gs 


OMPANIONSHIP TO. LADY. — 

WANTED, by young lady; 25; music ; 

reads well; some hospital practice. Apply—Rev- 
W. JELLIE, Ipswich, 


S COMPANION.—lLady seeks en- 
gagement as above. Town or country. Good 
references.—li. P., 85, Highbury New Park, N. 


FREDK. LONG & SON, 


AUCTIONEERS, SURVEYORS, HOUSE & LAND AGENTS 
4%, Adelaide Place, London Bridge, E.G. 


Rents Collected, and the entire management of 
Property in any part of London or Suburbs under- 
taken. Valuations for Probate, &, 
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BRITISH & FOREIGN UNITARIAN 
ASSOCIATION. 


AUTUMNAL MEETINGS, BRISTOL. 


TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 21st, 1899. 

RELIGIOUS SERVICE, Oaktfield-road Church, 
Clifton, at 4 30, Rev. Jerrery Wortuinatoy, B.A,, 
will conduct the Devotional Service. 

SERMON by Rev. J. Estnin Carpenter, M.A. 

Collection in aid of the Funds of the Asscciation. 

Tea at the Victoria Rooms at 6 p.m. Tickets 
1s, each. 

PUBLIC MERTING at 7.30. Chairman, PHILIP 
Joun Worstey, Esq., B.A. J.P. Addresses by 
Cuar.es W. Jones, Esq , J.P. (President), “The Work 
of the Association and its Claims to support” ; 
Lady O'Hagan, ‘‘ Our Message to the Present Age” ; 
Rev. J. Estuin Carpenter, M.A., ‘“‘ What Modern 
Criticism has done for Religion” ; Rev. W. Tupor 
Jongs, “From Orthodoxy to Unitarianism” ; Rev. 
V. D. Davis, B.A., “ Our Devotional Literature 
and the Use we should Make of it”; Rev. F. W. 
Sraney, “The Work of our Church to-day” ; Mr. 
CswaLpD NETTLEFOLD (Treasurer), ‘‘ Missionary Work 
from a Treasurer’s Point of View”; Rev. W. 
CorgLanD Bowie (Secretary), “Our Message to 
our own People.” 


WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 22nd, 1899. 


CONFERENCE at Oakfield-road Church at 
10 am. Chairman, C. W. Jongs, Esq, J.P. 
Papers by the Rev. H. S. Sotty, M.A., and Rev. W. 
Grirritus, Fs.D., on ‘ Unitarian Missionary Needs, 
Opportunities, and Methods.” The following will 
take part in the Discussion :—Revs. T. J. Jenkins, 
F, T. Reed, A. E. O'Connor, D. J. Williams, T. B. 
Broadrick, Mr. C. H. Perkins, and others. 

LUNCHEON at Whatley Hall, Clifton, at One 
o'clock, under the Presidency of CaarLes THOMAS, 
Esq., J.P. Tickets 3s. each. 


Qenper SCHOOL TEACHERS’ 
CONFERENCE 


(Under the auspices of the Sunday School Associa- 
tion, assisted by the McQuaker Trustees). 


A MEETING of DELEGATES, TEACHERS, 
and other Friends interested in Sunday-school 
Work in Scotland, will be held on SATURDAY, 
25th November, 1899, at the UNITARIAN HALL, 
CONSTITUTION-ROAD, DUNDEE. 

The Proceedings will commence at 4 p.m. Chair- 
man, Mr, JAMES GRAHaM (President of the Scottish 
Unitarian Association). 

Resolution will be submitted recommending the 
formation of a Scottish Sunday School Union. 

Papers by Mr. Ion PritcHarp (Hon. Sec. Sunday 
School Association), the Rev. A. WEBSTER (Chair- 
man of Aberdeen School Board), and the Rev. H. 
Witiiamson (Dundee). To be followed by Discus- 
sion, 


ARTON-STREET CHAPEL, 
GLOUCESTER. 


Wattzr Luoyp, Minister. 


A BAZAAR will be held in the Unitarian School- 
room, GLOUCESTER, in aid cf the BICENTEN- 


ARY FUND for the extinction of the Debt cf 
£380, on WEDNESDAY and THURSDAY, 


Nov. 22nd and 23rd. 

The Bazaar will be opened on the first day at 
3 o’clock by CHarues W. JONES, Esq., President of 
the British and Foreign Unitarian Association, and 
on the second day by Mrs, ASHBEE. 

Contributions in Money or Goods will be thank- 
fully received by 

Mrs. WASHBOURNE, 40, Weston-road ; 

Mrs. WALTER LLOYD, The Hollies, Brook-st. ; 
or Mr. W. HORSLEY, Secretary, Weston-road, 

Gloucester. 

The Treasurer begs to acknowledge the following 

contributions : — 


Mrs, Isaacs 


£ 
Amount previously acknowledged see LO 
8. C. 1 


OULD W. W. kindly communicate 
with W. Crark Lazensy, 61, Desboro’- 
road, Hastleigh, Hants, 


NOW READY, Revised and Enlarged Edition of 


BIBLE READINGS WITH MY CHILDREN. 


By Mixs. 


In two parts. 


PHILIP cCcCoHEN. 
Price 2s. each, or 2s. 3d. Post Free. 


“Written in a style highly attractive to children.”—The Very Rev. the Carmr Rant, 
“Continues to be regarded in our private families as a most welcome friend.”—Rev. G, EMANUEL, B.A, 
“The charm of style is so attractive in its simplicity ; will ensure a large and affectionate circle of 


readers,”’—The late Rev. A. L. GREEN. 


Published by WERTHEIMER, LEA, and Co., Circus-place, London Wall, E.C. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 


LS Eee 
NOW READY FOR THE WINTER SEASON, 
Two Sets of LANTERN SLIDES 
Illustrating Dr. Brooke Herrorp’s Book, 


‘THE STORY OF RELIGION IN ENGLAND.” 


Set I. Chapters I.—XVI.—49 slides, illustrates 
“From the Far Off Past until the Beginning of 
the Reformation.” 

Set II. Chapters X VII.—XXIX.— 45 slides, illus- 
trates “ Reformation Times.” 


The terms and conditions of the Loan of the 
Slides can be ascertained from the “ BooxLET oF 
READINGS’’ prepared for use with each set. Price 
Threepence each, by post 34d. 

A List of other Slides on Loan, including a 
Selection of well-known Hymns, can be had post 
free on application. 


London : THe SunDAy ScHoon AssocraTion, Essex 
Hall, Essex-street, Strand, W.C. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
——_—_»-——__. 


OF WAYSIDE GOSPEL. By 
820 pp. 


JESS: BITS 
JENKIN Luoyp Jones, of Chicago. 
Crown 8yo, ls. 

The story giving the title to the volume is an 
account of the life and death of a horse once owned 
by the Author. These sermon-talks are all on 
out-of-door subjects, the love of Nature, her influ- 
ence over man’s spiritual life, and other similar 
themes, ; 
THE CHOIR INVISIBLE, and other Sermons. 

By Joun Waite CHaDwWick. 228 pp. Crown 
8vo, 4s. net, by post 4s. 4d. 


READY ist DECEMBER. 


POCKET ALMANAC FOR 1900. 
Containing a List of Ministers and Churches, 
Diary for each Week and Month, Cash Account 
Pages, &. Tuck, gilt edges, ls. net, by 
post ls, 1d. 


London: PHILIP GREEN, 5, Essex-st., Strand, W.C. 


EWBURY PRESBYTHRIAN 
CHAPEL RENOVATION FUND, 


The Committee urgently appeal for further sub- 
scriptions towards the above fund, and thankfully 
acknowledge the following :— 


& eRe 
Amount already advertised pais arll gs 27 
The Rev, Wm. Agar, Sidmouth See Oe AO 20) 
Anon. pie 305 oe ae Sang ene, Oe 0) 
Oswald Nettlefold, Hsq.... ac oieel ae 
Mrs. Aspland... ss é PEEPS KG) 
A Friend ... : IP he 


Subscriptions should be sent to Mr. T. H. Srixz- 
MAN, 133, Bartholomew-street, Newbury. 


CNH OLDHAM-ROAD UNITARIAN 
CONGREGATION, MANCHESTER, invite 

contributions of superfluous Clothing, &¢, for 

their JUMBLE SALE, to be held NOY. 25th. 


Address Parcels to Mrs. HazzLewoon, 
Oldham-road, Mauchester. 


OME FOR HEALTH CULTURE, 
Tue Firs, Bromyarp, HEREFORDSHIRE 


299, 


This Home provides a course of Systematic 
Daily Exercise, combined with regular outdoor life 
and occupation, for Ladies and Children who are 
not in normal health. The exercises are given in a 
Gymnasium fitced with Swedish apparatus, and 
consist of Ling’s Swedish Movements. Special 
treatment is given for Spinal Curvature, Anemia 
Hysteria, Indigestion, Neuralgia, &c. 

For further particulars, apply to The Principal 
Miss Jussiz Baker (trained by Mme. Bergmon, 
Osterberg). 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


A New and Important Work for all Unitarians 


to Read. 
Cr. 8vo, pp. 236, cloth, 23. 6d. net, by post 23. 10d, 


THE STORY OF 
Protestant Dissent & English Unitarianism 


BY 
WALTER LLOYD. 
Contents: — Intsoduction. II. The Presbyterians. 


VII. Rivhird Baxter, IV. The Ejection, 1662  V. Tae 
Protestant Dissenters, 1689. VI. The Meeting-Houses. 
VII, Non-Subscrip ion. VIII. Tho ‘ Christians Only.” 
IX. The Unitarians. X. John Biddle. XI, Lindsey, 
Priestley and Belsham. XI{. The Unitarian Societies. 
XIII. The Trinitarian Controversy. XIV. Undogmatic 
Juitarianism. XV. Conclusion. 

Note.—Anyone sending Mr. Philip Green, not later than 
Dec. 22nd, a Postal Order for 2s. Gd., will receive a copy of 
this new book post free. 2 


London: Puriip GREEN, 5, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 
Will make a SUITABLE CHRISTMAS PRESENT. - 


—o— 


(Ready towards end of the month). 


A NIGHT WITH JESUS. 


A DREAM STORY. 
Brod; Le HALE: 
Prick SIXPENCE. 


(Special terms to all engaged in Domestic Mission 
Work). 


LIVERPOOL BOOKSELLERS’ Company, LimivTED, 
70, Lord-street, Liverpool. 


THE MILL HILL PULPIT. 
A Monthly Sermon by 
Rey. CHARLES HARGROVE, M.A., Leeds. 
November Number.—“ Tue November Merezors.” 
Price 1d. Annual subscription, 1s, 6d. post free. 


Apply, Essex Hal], or CHas. STAINER, 82, Ravens- 
wood-terrace, Hyde Park, Leeds, 


THE ETHICAL WORLD. 


Epitrep By DR. STANTON COIT and 
J. A. HOBSON, M.A. 


- Articles on Important Social Questions, Education 


&c, from a purely ethical standpoint 
Children’s Page, 


a 


TWOPENCE WEEKLY, 
Office: 17, Johnson’s-court, Fleet-st., London, E.0, 


New and Revised Edition of 


Prayers for the Use of Christian Families 


By JOHN SCOTT PORTER. 
Limp cloth, 6d. ; boards, 9d. 
May be obtained at Essex Hall, Essex-street, 
Strand, London, and at the Depository, 35, Rose- 
mary-street, Belfast. 


Also New and Revised Edition of 


THE CHILD’S GUIDE TO CHRIST 


(A Scripture Catechism for Young People). 
6d. per dozen, from 35, Rosemary-street, Belfast. 


The fact that a New Edition of each of the 
above works has been called for speaks for itself, 


COTCH TWEEDS and SERGES at 

Mill Prices, Ladies’ or Gents’ ; best quality 

only. Patterns post free ; orders carriage paid,— 
Gro. McLeop & Sons, Hawick, N.B. 


Printed by Wooprati & KrnpeEr, 70 to 76, Long Acre, W.C. 
and Published for the Proprietors by E. Krennepy, ati 
the Office, 3, Essex-street, Strand, London, W.C. City 
Agent, JoHN Hrywoop, 29 ard 80, Shoe-lane, F.C. 
Manchester (Wholesale), Joan Heywood Deansgate.— 
Saturday, Novemb2r 18, 1899. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 
——f 

Tue Rev. Stopford A. Brooke preached 

last Sunday morning in the Union Club 

Hall, at Aberdeen, from the text “Our 

citizenship is in heaven,” and strongly 


urged the necessity for a higher ideal of 


citizenship in people of the comfortable 
classes. The service was conducted by the 
Rev. Alexander Webster, and the hall was 
crowded. Mr. Brooke also gave two lec- 
tures in the same hall, on the previous 
Friday and on Monday, the subjects being 
“Religion in Literature” and “ Religion 
in Life.” These lectures are also to be 
given in Edinburgh and Glasgow. Be- 
fore the first lecture, Mr. Webster, who 
presided, read a letter from Mr. James 
Bryce, regretting that another engage- 
ment prevented him from taking the 
chair, as he should have been very glad 
to do. On Monday evening, Mr. Webster 
explained that the lectures and the service 
were arranged under the McQuaker Trust. 
The service would have been held in their 
church, if it had been large enough. No 
other church in Aberdeen was open to 
Mr. Brooke except th2ir own, and no 
other minister was available to take the 
chair. He simply stated the fact and 
made no comment. While the McQuaker 
Trust existed for the promotion of the 
principles of Unitarian Christianity in 
Scotland, no terms were laid down for its 
lecturers, and Mr. Brooke was free as a 
prophet of God to speak from his own 
soul. 


Tur meeting at the Queen’s Hall on 
,in support of the work 
of the Central _ "Temperance Legislation 
Board, was a splendid success. Lord 
Peel was unfortunately prevented by 
illness from being present, but the 
chair was taken by Ca non Wilberforce, 


and letters of cordial sympathy were read 
from the Archbishop of Canterbury and 
the Bishop of Durham. An important 
letter from Lord Peel was also read, in 
which he said that the result of his three 
years’ experience as chairman of the 
Licensing Committee was “a deep con- 
viction ot the magnitude of the evil to be 
grappled with, and of the necessity of 
stringent remedies if any definite improve- 
ment. was to be effected.” 

It has come to be a struggle for mastery 

between the State anda trade, and the time 
has fully come for the decision of the ques- 
tion, who is to be master ? The Government 
have announced that they will not legislate 
on this subject in a hurry. No one would 
ask them to do so; but that which we do 
ask, and have a right to expect, is that they 
will calmly review the evidence, and 
deliberately adopt such remedies as the 
review demands. 
Sir William Houldsworth, Bart., M.P., 
Mr. Whittaker, M.P., and Mr. W.S. Caine 
were among the speakers. Mr. Hardley 
Wilmot asked for an income of £500 a 
year, to carry on the important propaganda 
of the Board. 


Tue need for a high-class unsectarian 
public school which is being met in this 
country by the Willaston school, through 
the munificence of the late Philip Barker, 
of Nantwich, has been felt in America 
also, and is referred to in the Council’s 
report to the National Conference, with 
the gratifying announcement that the need 
is being met by the establishment of a 
school at Tarrytown, N.Y., under the 
direction of the Rev. Theodore Williams, 
lately of All Souls’ Church, New York. 


The friends of the enterprise are gladly 
endowing it, so that the school shall not 
stand second to any other in the country, 
and at the same time parents who entrust 
their children to this school will be quite 
sure that they shall not grow up with an 
idea that religion is something outside of 
life, but that in its atmosphere and training 
they shall be taught that it is the privilege 
of boys and of men to live and move and 
haye their being in their God, It seems to 
the Council very fortunate for us that this 
enterprise has been undertaken ; and we are 
glad to commend the purposes of the incor- 
porators, not simply to the churches in our 
own communion, but to all persons, in what- 
ever communion, who feel that education 
without religion is hopeless, and who feel at 
the same time that, if there is to be any 
religion in education, it must not be the 
religion of dogma nor the religion of form 
nor the religion of memory, but the religion 

of the Holy Ghost, the religion of the 
Present God, and of His kingdom. 
The establishment of the school is largely 
due to the generosity of Mrs. C. B. Hack- 
ley, of whose care for the higher interests 
of education and religion this i is oaly one 
signal instance. 


Tue day before the unveiling of the 
Cromwell statue at Westminster, a letter 
from Mr. Thomas Hornblower Gill ap- 
peared in the Times, recalling the fact 
that in 1845 a letter of his with the head- 
ing “Shall Cromwell have a Statue?” 
had been published in that journal, and 
rejoicing in the fulfilment of his ardent 
wish. Cromwell was great, in Mr. Gill’s 
view, not so much as a member of the 
House of Commons, but as a patriot, a 
ruler, and a Protestant. “His lofty 
English spirit was in harmony with his 
pure English blood,” for of all the rulers 
of his country, Cromwell was the most 
thoroughly English :— 

“To no ruler of this land were its 
greatness and glory so dear as to him. The 
might and majesty of England, so at- 
tenuated under the Stuarts, under the 
Charles and James who preceded him, 
under the Charles and James who fol- 
lowed him, were fully maintained, more 
greatly advanced, under the Lord Pro- 
tector. He associated the political great- 
ness of England with her spiritual ¢ oreat- 
ness: her chief of men was her chief of 
Protestants. Spain mourned her hostility ; 
France played the part of a subservient 
ally ; the stricken Waldenses blessed her 
helpful intervention. 


Princeborn thrones and dominations 
Bowed before the Imperial Isle. 

Stricken souls and mourning nations 
Blessed the Lord Protector’s smile. 


The erection of a Cromwell statue will not 
only be a meet expression of English 
patriotism, it will be a step towards the 
reparation of a great national wrong and 
scandal. Among the many sores and 
shames of the Restoration, none is more 
signal and shocking than the casting forth 
from their fitting resting place in West- 
minster Abbey of the remains of the 
mighty men of the Commonwealth, heroes, 
seer es pastors—Cromwell, 
Bl 
to the boas of the Lord Protector. Every 
true English heart, saddened and ashamed 
at the recollection of those foul proceed- 
ings, will be gladdened and uplifted by 
the contemplation of Oliver’s statue in 
front of Westminster Palace.” 


A very interesting and sympathetic 
notice of the late Miss Anna Swanwick, as 
“An Apostle of Women’s Education,” was 
contributed to the Weekly Register by Mr. 
Justin M‘Carthy :— 


She lived only to do good, to spread the 
light of education, to bring literature and 
art and science as far as she could within 
the reach of the poor and the lowly, and 
above all things else, to help in the training 
of women for the higher purposes of their 
lives. Without touching in the least upon 
any controverted questions in social legis- 
lation, I may, perhaps, say that Anna 
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Swanwick concerned herself more with 
women’s duties than with women’s rights, 
and that, while she was far too enlightened 
not to strive for a removal of all needless 
difficulties that may haye been placed in 
the way of women’s useftilness, her great 
ambition was to bring out women’s intel- 


leetual and moral nature to its full de- 
Moe this task weho was Laithfal 


velwprerwisbe 


to the very end of her calm and noble life. 


Mr. M‘Carthy also describes her great 
charm as a hostess, and the services she 
rendered to literature. It was a fortunate 
circumstance that Miss Swanwick was 
not obliged to write for a living, or we 
could hardly have had her translation of 
Aeschylus, or of Faust. 


She was happily enabled to follow the 
paths which her own intellectual tastes, 
and her devoted interest in the welfare of 
the human race, marked out for her as 
the course of her life. We have lapsed 
somewhat out of the study of German litera- 
ture since the days when Anna Swanwick 
set herself to the task of translating Goethe 
and Sehiller. There wasa passion for Ger- 
man poetry and German plays and German 
novels then, and it had its day, and a most 
fruitful day it was for the intellectual cul- 
ture of all the English-speaking popula- 
tions. Just now, however, German litera- 
ture is for the time a little out of fashion, 
and I was positively surprised, and very 
much delighted, the other day to hear a dis- 
tinguished English woman, who writes bril- 
liant novels, lives in the centre of literary 
society, and is still young, express herself 
in terms of rapturous admiration over one of 
Jean Paul Richter’s romances. The in- 
fluence, however, which German literature 


of the great days has had upon the mind and |, 


the education of these countries, is imperish- 
able, and it may be safely said that the name 
of Anna Swanwick will always be remem- 
bered in our literary history as that of one 
who took a leading part in the spread of 
that influence. 


THe retirement of the Rev. William 
Binns from active service in the ministry 
has been marked, as we record this week, 
by the congregation of Bank-street Chapel, 
Blackpool, by a meeting of farewell and 
grateful appreciation. In Birkenhead, 
and Plymouth, no less than in Blackpool, 
are many friends who will share to the full 
the feelings there expressed, and we desire 
to add our own word of cordial sympathy 
with Mr. and Mrs. Binns on the occasion. 
The columns of this journal for many 
years, as well as the pages of the Theolo- 
gical Review and other Reviews, have been 
enriched by Mr. Binns’s strong thought, 
and original and fearless utterances, and 
while there have been questions on which 
we have been strongly opposed to Mr. 
Binns, we have felt for him the warmest 
admiration, and here acknowledge a very 
real and by no means small debt of 
gratitude. 


Mr. O. H. Hays, of Longsight, Man- 
chester, warns us against a young man, 
giving the name of Harry Evans, and bear- 
ing a letter from John Clarke, B.Sc., said 
to have been connected with Hyson Green 
Mission, Nottingham. The story proves 
to be a fabrication. 


Srr Aurrep C. Lyra, G.C.1.E, K.C.B., 
is to lecture at Essex Hall, Essex-street, 
Strand, W.C., on ;Wednesday, Nov. 29, 
at 5.30 p.m, on “Some Aspects of Asiatic 
Religions.” The lecture is arranged by 
the London School of Ethics and Social 
Philosophy, and admission is free. 


A NEW THEOLOGICAL 
QUARTERLY.* 


Tue new Journal of Theological 
Studies is edited by Mr. C. H. Turner, 
of Magdalen College, Oxford, with the 
assistance of the Rev. Dr. Barnes, of Peter- 
house. Cambridge. under tho direction of 
a distinguished Committee of Professors 
and Doctors of Divinity of the Universities 
of Oxford and Cambridge, including Pro- 
fessors Swete, Driver, Lock, Moberly, 
Ryleand Sanday. The Journal is intended 
to be “a regular organ of communication 
between students whose lives are spent, 
at the Universities and elsewhere, in the 
pursuit of scientific Theology. 

Sucha periodical will appeal in the first 
instance to professed students and teachers 
of Theology. But its promoters will not 
lose sight of the requirements of the 
increasing class of educated Englishmen, to 
be found among the laity as well as among 
ministers of religion, who are profoundly 
interested in the problems raised by Biblical 
and other theological studies. 

After a brief introductory statement 
by Professor Swete, from which the 
above sentences are quoted, this first 
number opens with an article, by Professor 
Sanday, on “ Recent Research in the Origin 
of the Creed,” in which the clauses of 
the Apostles’ and Nicene Creeds are placed 


side by side, and their origin and mutual 


relations considered. 

Then follows an article by the Master 
of Balliol on ‘ Anselm’s Argument for 
the Being of God—its History and What 
it Proves.” Anselm’s argument Professor 
Caird regards as a scholastic distortion of 
an idea which was first presented in the 
Platonic philosophy, and which in modern 
philosophy has found a new and more 
adequate interpretation. 

In this interpretation the argument is 
seen to be the converse of what it was first 
presented as being. It is not the proof of 
God from the thought of Him; but, start- 
ing with the presupposition that our minds 
arenecessarily carried back to the conscious- 
ness of Him as the absolute unity to- which 
all things must be referred, it is the proof 
that that unity must be conceived as a 
spiritual principle, not in the narrow sense 
in which that is sometimes opposed to 
a natural principle, but in the sense that 
only in spirit can the original unity return 
to itself through all the differences of the 
finite. 

In an elaborate ‘“ Practical Discourse on 
some Principles of Hymn-singing,” Mr. 
Robert Bridges pleads for tunes that 
shall be serious, and beautiful in melody, 
and says some strong things about the 
music in “ Hymns, Ancient and Modern,” 
and about the adaptation of popular airs 
from well-known secular songs as hymn- 
tunes. Those who are practically engaged 
in the ordering of congregational music 
should study this article with care. Asa 
model of what a book of hymn-tunes 
should be, Mr. Bridges offers the ‘‘ Yatten- 
don Hymnal,” which he has compiled, and 
which may be had from Mr. Frowde, of 
the Oxford University Press, for £1. 

In an article on the “Acts of the 
Apostles,’ the Rev. J. A. Cross very 
clearly states the difficulties of the his- 
torical problems of the early chapters, in 
criticism of Lightfoot and Headlam, aud 
in a second article on the same book, the 
Rev. R. B. Rackham offers a plea for an 
early date. 

* “ The Journal of Theological Studies.” No. 1. 


October, 1899. Macmillan and Co. 3s. net. 
Annual subscription, post free 10s. 


The Journal contains other interesting : 
matter, including a chronicle of recent 
Biblical studies, and concludes with an- 
enumeration of various recent periodicals 
relating to theological studies. Two , 
American reviews are named, The 
Presbyterian and Reformed Review, and 
The American Journal of Theology, but 
The New World is overlooked. 


Tur Rev. Arthur Harvie, of 108, 
Avenue-road, Gateshead-on-Tyne, recently 
addressed to the public press a letter, for 
which we were unable to find space, on 
the subject of “Food Refcrm.” Mr. Harvie 
is quite convinced that he is engaged in 
a great moral reform... 


A mere handful of men and women haye 
perceived that flesh-eating is immoral, and 
consequently they abjure the practice. The 
great bulk of the people are against them. 
These new. reformers find just as much 
opposition in the Christian churches as in 
any other collections of men; the Press is 
against them; orthodox medical science is 
against them also. Few men of power and 
influence are on their side, while wealth, 
fashion, and ‘‘ demos ’’ ignore them entirely. 
Here is the Reformation over again; here is 
the Anti-Slavery. campaign paralleled in 
our own day, only with this difference, that. 
the matters involved are a hundred-fold 
more important. Religious teachers may 
seoff, but though it is not true that ‘‘man 
is what he eats,’’ it is very certain that 
wrong diet is responsible for many of those ~ 
evils against which Pulpit, Press, and Par- 
liament seem alike to struggle in vain. 
Churches to-day recognise the crusade 
against intemperance as of first-rate im- 
portance, but the chief root of drunkenness 
is flesh-eating. The fact that. a 
bloodless diet is not only practicable, but 
when once adopted, pleasanter, healthier, 
and cheaper than the ordinary, is a small 
matter compared with the ethical impera- 
tive by which so many of us are driven to 
what the world calls ‘‘ Vegetarianism.”’ 


To those who care to do more than trifle 
with the matter, Mr. Harvie is ready to 
send recipes and information. 


ee ee 
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TEMPERANCE SunpAy, NoveMBgER 26.— 
To-morrow is a day to which workers in 
the cause of Temperance are looking for- 
ward with a great deal of interest, as it 
affords an opportunity for those who are 
unable to give their personal services to. 
the. work to contribute to the funds of 
Band of Hope and Temperance Societies. 
A powerful temperance appeal has been 
prepared by the Rev. R.A. Armstrong, and 
is being issued by the Essex Hall T'emper- 
ance Association in the form of a twelve- 
page tract. Copies may be obtained from 
the secretaries of the Association on pay-— 
ment of the postage. The need of 
increased temperance effort should be- 
apparent to all. The astounding drink 
bill of the nation and. the fact that on 
an average the artisan class spend § 
5s. a week, per family, in drink, should 
urge temperance workers and sympathisers 
to renewed efforts, especially with a view 
of educating the young in the question. 
The Essex Hall Temperance Association 
is anxious that a Band of Hope~should be 
established in connection with every one of 
our churches, and will give information 
and assistance to any friend who will assist 
in accomplishing this aim. Communica- 
tions should. be addressed to Mr. J. 
Bredall, 238, Barry-road, Hast Dulwich, Be 
S.E. ei 
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“BACK TO JESUS.” 


_ Mr. Armsrrone’s essay, “Back to Jesus: 
an Appeal to Evangelical Christians,” 
deals with a subject of such vital con- 
cern, and touches so many points of 
high interest to all observers of current 


religious tendencies, that no apology will 


be required from one who asks to be per- 


mitted to present some considerations not | 


included in the notice of the book which 
recently appeared in these columns. 
Armstrong affirms that he isin warm sym- 
pathy with the movement, “Back to Jesus,” 
and tells us that his purpose is “ to show 
if it were still bolder aud more 
thorough, it would bestow on the world still 
more precious spiritual possessions.” It 
cannot be said that this essay is want- 
ing in boldness, and there is certainly a 
sense in which its methods of dealing with 


- Gospel criticism may be described as 


thorough, butit is very difficult to acknow- 
ledge it asa real contribution to what we 
believe Dr. Fairbairn once called “ the 
re-discovery of Christ.” 

_. First, one word to justify what I have 
The 
Fourth Gospel is dismissed as untrust- 


worthy by reason of its alleged lateness of 
date and certain discrepancies with the 


x 


arbitrariness. 


Synoptics. Even if the case for a second 


century authorship had been completely 


established and were generally accepted by 
scholars, it would still be a bold thing to 
neglect this Gospel in an effort to get back 
to “the original Jesus”; but when we 
remember the present state of critical 
opinion on the subject, from which it is by 
no means clear that the assault on tradi- 


tional views is carrying everything before 


it, I venture to think that the attitude 
assumed in this essay is over-bold. It is 


far too thorough to be satisfa+tory. 


Searcely less bold is the treatment 
meted out to the Synoptics. In these also, 
we are told, we have a large element of un- 
trustworthiness, and they can only be used 
subject to a certain radical rule of inter- 
pretation which the autaor lays down. 
This rule, which the writer of the notice 


above alluded to describes as “a sound 


rule of guidance,” fairly amazes me by its 
It runs as follows :— 


If any part of the Gospels appear to you 


to breathe the love of the wonderful and 


miraculous rather than of the purely ethical 
and spiritual, remember that that may be 
due to the exaggerations or enlargements of 
the reporters; if, on the other hand, any 
part of the Gospels appear to you exquisite 
in its spirituality, superb in its delineation 
of ethical and spiritual truth, remember 
that that must come direct from Jesus, that 
in all probability Jesus really enlarged in 
that strain and emphasised the ideas so 
expressed much more than the narratives 
report. : 

It is not, however, [the question of the 
legitimacy of such a canon that chiefly 
interests me, it is the implication it carries ; 
and nothing less than this is implied in it, 
namely, that the question of Christ’s person 
is primary and that of his teaching 


secondary —a view which Mr. Armstrong, 


of course, strenuously denies, which, in- 
deed, it is the whole point of his essay to 


‘deny. 


For, be it remembered, his main desire 


is to get away from theories about Jesus 


to Jesus himself. But what is clear from 
this rule of interpretation? Surely this, 
that Mr. Armstrong has first provided him- 
self with a theory about the person of 
Jesus before proceeding to examine the 


Mr.: 


teaching recorded in the Gospels. If this 
is not so, there is no meaning in his canon. 
He goes to the records with a ready- 
formed conception of Jesus, formed apart 
from the records. His “ethical and 
spiritual Jesus” he takes to the Gospelsand 
tests them by it, and rules out what in 
them does not correspond with his picture. 
He goes back to Jesus, to “an ethical and 
spiritual” personality, in order that he 
may get something by which to test the 
records of his teaching. Therefore he 
cannot be acquitted of doing the very thing 
which he declares ought not to be done, 
of making the person primary and the 
teaching secondary, a proceeding which, 
when it leads others to results that do not 
approve themselves to him, he contemptu- 
ously describes as “sentimentality.” 

It is Mr. Armstrong’s thesis, then, that 
if we are to get back to Jesus we must 
go behind the Gospels. He speaks (on 
p- 11) of “ the actual Jesus who was before 
all the Gospels,” and (on p. 57) of “the 
living Jesus who was before a line of any 
Gospel had been penned.” These phrases 
are so characteristic of the author’s point 
of view that they deserve examination. 
The question arises, When did the Gospels 
begin ? Formally it may be true to say 
that they began at the moment when the 
earliest of them began to be penned— 
that, is, when the earliest evangelist put 
pen to paper. But in reality no book 
begins at that moment, and least of all a 


Gospel. It begins in the heart of the 
witness. The memorabilia which form 
the substantive material of the 


Gospels are not mere memory notes of 
a reporter with only an impersonal 
interest in what he reports; they exist 
not merely because the reporter happened 
to recollect, but because he could not 
forget, because of his sense of the worth of 
what he reports. If we are to use expres- 
sions of time with any accuracy, we must 
say that the Gospels began in the moment 
when the heart of the witness was touched 
to the extent of conceiving the supreme 
worth of that which he afterwards 
recorded, His inner impression is primary, 
its outer expression in the form of a 
record is secondary. Consequently, the 
phrase, “the actual Jesus who was before 
the Gospels,’ becomes unmeaning. The 
primary Gospel was contemporary with 
him. ‘The disciples held it as an integral 
part of their life while he was yet with 
them. 

In reading Mr. Armstrong’s disparage- 
ment of the trustworthiness of the Gospels, 
I cannot help feeling that he exaggerates 
the importance of the mere passage of 
time. He speaks as if he thought that 
when the original witnesses began to 
narrate what they remembered of 
Jesus, they had some effort in remember- 
ing, and were somewhat in the position of 
any commonplace person who to-day sets 
about writing his autobiography, and has 
to use considerable labour in calling up 
past incidents. Must we not rather con- 
ceive an experience so deep that it would 
not merely live in memory, asa part of it, 
but simply dominated it, became almost 
memory itself? The effort must have 
been required not to remember, but to 
forget. 

Furthermore, we are told that when the 
earliest Gospel began to be written the 
picture of Jesus must have been already 
“dimmed and distorted by the mists of 
time.” There is danger in the use of 
figurative expressions like the “mists of 


time,” it is so easy to give such a phrase a 
value to which it has no right. Time, 
the abstraction, has no power to dim or dis- 
tort. Human thought working in time 
has that power, but it has another as weil, 
the power to clarify and correct. Why 
must we assume that in the interval of 
time of which Mr. Armstrong speaks it 
was always the first, and never the second, 
that was exercised ? Is it not a fact that 
the passage of time helps to make some 
of our past experiences clear and in- 
telligible, while it renders others obscure ? 

Mr, Armstrong is surely too ready with 
this word “distortion.” He says, speak- 
ing of the value of narratizes, ‘‘ You never 
get the pure and unadulterated mind of 
the original; it is always shaped and 
coloured, tinted and distorted in some 
degree by the mind through which it has 
passed.” Let us grant at once that there 
must be ‘‘ shaping and colouring and tint- 
ing,” it could only be otherwise if the 
human mind partook. of the nature of a 
sieve. But why “distorted”? Boswell 
has “shaped and coloured and tinted ” 
the original Johnson, and we are ever- 
lastingly grateful to him for it. But who 
is prepared to affirm that he has distorted 
him as well? All  portrait-painting, 
whether on paper or canvas, requires that 
the mind of the painter shape and 
tint the original, but it does not follow 
that he distorts it. The bad painter 
does, but the good does not : what he adds 
to the original is not distortion, but in- 
terpretation. I cannot help thinking 
that this stress on distortion involves a 
very sceptical view of the reliability of 
the human reason in one at least of its 
activities, 

Mr. Armstrong rules out the Fourth 
Gospel partly on the ground that it was 
impossible for the author to give us the 
“precise phraseology” of the discourses 
of Jesus. Precise phraseology! When it 
is important to refer to the speeches of 
statesmen, the replies of Cabinet Ministers 
to questions in Parliament, let us be grate- 
ful for verbatim reports and the triumphs 
of an exact phonography. But when it is 
a question of getting access to one, whom 
Mr. Armstrong together with “all Christ- 
endom calls Lord and Master” (p. 58), 
whose significance to posterity lies not 
in any contribution to transient crises 
but in his gift of eternal life to men 
through union with himself, we do not ask 
for verbatim reports and precise phrase- 
ology. Nay, these are the very things we 
do not want, upon which it would be 
misery to think we were obliged to 
rely. The literal accuracy of a report 
depends upon the extent to which the re- 
porter has obliterated himself and re- 
pressed any personal interest in the matter 
he transmits. If to get back to his pre- 
cise phraseology is to get back to Jesus, 
then it follows that the most faithful 
witness to him would be one who had no 
personal concern in what he said, and no 
conception of its worth to his own soul 
sufficient to make him reflect upon it or 
interpret it. The reliability of the Gospels, 
and indeed of the New Testament as a 
whole, as witnesses to Christ is to be found 
in the very fact that they were not in the 
first instanee “written with ink, not in 
tables of stone, but in tables that are 
hearts of flesh.” 

These are some of the reasons why it 
would appear that Mr. Armstrong, in 
inviting us to get back to Jesus along the 
lines laid down in this essay, in spite of 
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the warmth of feeling with which he 
writes of that one aspect of our Lord’s 
teaching which concerns the Fatherhood 
of God, is really asking us not to return 
to Jesus, but to avert our eyes from the 
very paths which conduct us to him. The 
first requirement in an effort to get 
“back to Jesus” is to disencumber our- 
selves of any arbitrary theory of his 
person which we have formed apart from 
the Gospels and apart from what Harnack 
so happily calls the “ fifth’? Gospel, un- 
written, ‘‘ the united testimony of the first 
Christian community.” Whoso, there- 
fore, divested of disturbing prepossession, 
and with perfect singleness of intention, 
seeks to discover the real Jesus, will never 
be content with “the actual Jesus who 
was before the Gospels,” for no reality in 
the true sense of this term can ever attach 
to so spectral a figure. He will not shut 
himself within the narrow ground to 
which heroic “rules of interpretation ”’ 
would confine him. Neither will he think 
it necessary to insist upon often-irrelevant 
distinctions between the Person and the 
Teaching, the Life and the Truth. It is 
the “Truth submerged in the Life,’ to 
use an expression of Dr. Hort’s, with 
which he will always be concerned. For 
to press to an “actual” person is to press 
to his inner life, of which word and deed 
and, most of all, personal influence are the 
vehicles: of revelation. 

To the present writer, at least, the New 
Testament seems to be stamped all over 
with the impression of one unique self- 
consistent personality, of whose inner life 
it is the adequate reflection. It lies like 
a lake smitten with the noon-day beams. 
The waters are not wholly still, there is a 
measure of inevitable refraction, and the 
glowing disc beneath us is not the sun, 
but the sun’s image. Nevertheless, there 
is no brightness in the sun that is not re- 
presented in the image, and he who gazes 
thereon sees “the brightness of the ever- 
lasting light and the unspotted mirror of 
the power of. God.” 

AmBRrosE BEenneErTr. 
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IN A COLLEG « CHAPEL.* 


Tae University pulpit at Harvard is 
one of the freest in the world. It is 
occupied indifferently by preachers be- 
longing to all sections of Protestantism. 
Bishop Phillips Brooks and Dr. Brooke 
Herford have in turn held the position of 
select preacher there, and no antagonism 
or confusion was found to result from 
such union between an Episcopalian and 
a Unitarian. The sermons before us were 
preached by Professor Peabody from this 
free pulpit. One volume contaius three- 
minutes’ addresses delivered to the under- 
graduates and professors at daily morning 
prayers; the other contains longer 
addresses, more on the lines of the regular 
sermon, delivered to undergraduates and 
their friends at the Thursday afternoon 
vesper service, which is a’ regular institu- 
tion of the University. It is noteworthy 
that there are no compulsory prayers at 
Harvard University. Some years ago it 
was decided to abolish the rule which 
enjoined attendance at morning prayers. 


* Mornings and Afternoons in the College Chapel, 
being University Sermons by the Rav. F. G. 
Peabody. 2 vols, 5s, each, Houghton, Mifflin, 
and Cv, 


It was felt that compulsory prayers could 
hardly be prayers at all, and the experi- 
ment was tried of simply holding the 
morning services and inviting the under- 
graduates to attend. We in England have 
apparently not faith enough in our young 
men, nor reverence enough for their free- 
dom, nor hatred enough for a mere 
compulsory ceremony, to be prepared to 
completely follow tbeir example. I believe 
the authorities at Harvard are unanimous 
in recognising the success of the experi- 
ment. ‘The services are fifteen minutes in 
length, and are conducted by the leading 
ministers of all denominations, and there 
is almost always a large number of under- 
graduates present. The volume contain- 
ing the three-minutes’ addresses given by 
Professor Peabody at these morning 
services is, to us, less interesting than the 
volume containing the longer discourses. 
A three-minutes’ discourse, like a hundred 
yards’ race, must be full-speed the whole 
way : itcan hardly have beginning, middle, 
orend. It is not a little sermon, but a 


strong deep feeling that is wanted. The 


magnetism of the personality will be 
almost everything. There will be no time 
to develop anything, or explain anything. 
It must be the sudden impression made 
almost in a moment by the strong man. 
No doubt this was the result of the short 
addresses before us, but while eminently 
useful with Professor Peabody’s per- 
sonality behind them, they do net strike 
us as being so generally useful in cold 
print as the sermons in the other volume. 
It is to this second volum2 that the 
reader’s attention ought to be directed. It 
contains some of the most original, sug- 
gestive, and helpful addresses that we 
have seen for a long time. 

The suggestiveness and originality of 
Professor Peabody are seen especially in his 
power of bringing new and unthought-of 
meanings out of old Bible sayings. 
Ruskin has that power supremely both in 
connection with the Bible and with Art. 
It is a dangerous power no doubt, becar'se 
sometimes meanings may be apparently 
taken out which really are not there. 
Nevertheless, that fresh personal seeing of 
the Bible or of Art, bringing the greatest 
of old things into relation with the present 
day, is a quality to be very highly valued. 
Every great book and work of art is, in a 
sense, a prophecy. It bears upon a thou- 
sand things of which the writer never 
dreamt. It means far more than the writer 
intended it to mean. We owe a great deal 
to the preacher who sees and helps us t 
see 

The thoughts beyond their thoughts 

Which to these high bards were given. 

Mr. Fripp has been doing something of 
this work in connection with Italian art. 
Professor Peabody does the same thing in 
connection with the Bible. Take, for 
instance, his sermon on the “ Departing 
Glory,” from Exodus xxxiii. 21-23, ‘‘ Thou 
shalt stand upon the rock, and ... I will put 
thee in a cleft of the rock, and will cover 
thee with my hand until I have passed by : 
and. I will take away mine hand and thou 
shalt see my back: but my face shall’ not 
be seen.” ‘This is a graphic, Oriental, 
dramatic way of describing what happens 
in many a life. To see the truth of things 
as they were going away, to be hidden in 
a rocky cleft with a hand before his eyes, 
and to know the glory and greatness of 
experience only when it was over, that was 
as near as Moses could come to the direct 

evelatioa of the presence of God. 


Is it not much the same with almost 


every life? © to discern, we cry, amid 
the hurry and routine and frivolity and 
insignificance of life the immediate signs 
of what is sacred and divine! But how 
often it happens that one is not permitted 
to see this great light shining into his 
little life. It is as if a hand were placed 
before one’s eyes and he was held in a 
cleft of the rock so that the routine and 
commonplace of life barred out the 
heavenly vision. The College year slips 
by, the busy winter vanishes, with no 
sense of glory in them, but only thought- 
lessness or dulness or overwhelming care. 
And then some day, as such experiences 
depart, the hand is taken away from one’s 
eyes and he recognises how beautiful and 
gracious had been the privilege which had 
been so slightly used. ‘What I do,” 
says Jesus, “thou knowest not now, but 
thou shalt know hereafter.” We cannot 
give the whole sermon, but the idea which 
Professor Peabody works out is that life 
“is not, as So many people seem to think, an 
explanation of experience: it is, on the con- 
trary, an education through experience. ... 
There are some things which have to be 
hidden in order to be learned, as a wise 
master withholds the answer till the 
problem is worked out.” 

Another striking sermon is upon “ The 
Scorner,” from the first Psalm, ‘“ Blessed 
is the man that walketh not in the counsel 
of the ungodly, nor standeth in the way of 
Sinners, nor sitteth in the seat of the 
scornful.” ‘‘ This is an unexpected ‘series 
of thanksgivings with which the Book of 
Psalms begins... . Blessed is the man who 
is free, first from unbelief, then from un- 
righteousness, and then from scorn. Irre- 
ligion, unrighteousness, contempt—these 
are the three states of mind which are 
classed together. . . . To class the scorner 
with the unbeliever and the sinner, to add 
to ungodliness and unrighteousness the 
third great sin of contemptuousness—that 
seems at first sight surprising.” 

Then he goes on to describe how, as the 
spirit of contemptuousness grows, moral 
distinctions and the finer touches of in- 
stinct and affection tend todisappear. ‘And 
what is the characteristic attitude of the 
scorner’s mind ? The Psalmist points it out. 
He speaks of the scorner as sitting in his 
seat. That is precisely what describes him. 
There is no activity, no accomplishment, 
no positive contribution, in the scorner. He 
is the neutral, the stay-at-home in the war- 
fare of life. While others are fighting the 
battle of good and evil, he remains there 
sitting in his seat. The seat of the scorner 
has often been a seat of learning. When 
metals are refined they must be heated ; 
but when men are, it seems sometimes 
as if they must be cooled. The dilettante 
critical mind is the easiest victim of a 
cultivated neutrality. The habit of the 
scholar easily develops spiritual near- 
sightedness. In the midst of a world of 
knowledge waiting to be explained, and a 
world of conduct waiting to be redeemed, 
what is there more pitiful than to see the 
scorner of the academic world sitting in 
his seat ?” 

These sermons of Professor Peabody 
are full of invigorating influence making 
for manly earnestness, and one feels 
they must have been a real power in 
the life of his University. They always 
compel attention, which is the surest 
way of compelling attendance. 
essentially what the Americans call bright, 
but in addition they are full of religious 
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strength and _ helpfulness. Academic 
neutrality is the special object of Pro- 
fessor Peabody’s attack. We must close 
with one last quotation bearing upon it, 
but not inapplicable to those of us who 
have left the academy and gone out into 
the wider college of the world. ‘ The Puri- 
tan religion was described some years ago 
under the title of the ‘Hard Church ;’ and 
it is a great blessing to have emerged from 
that stern literalism of the lesser Puritan- 
ism. But is it not time to face the perils 
of the ‘Soft Church,’ the unvertebrated 
ereed, the molluscous liberalism, which 
consents to any faith because all faith 
seems toit unreal? The SoftChurch is not 
promoting free thought, but free thought- 
lessness; it stands not for liberty, but 
license. It is often very broad ; but it is 
always very thin. Out of the _ historic 
past the greater Puritanism recalls us to 
the stability of character wrought out of 
responsibility to God. The real 
perils among us are internal, a_ soft 
theory of life, a limp literature, reckless 
politics, and conscienceless competition. 
These are foes which no navy is large 
enough to repel, and no coast defence 
strong enough to exclude. The stability 
of the Republic rests where the Pilgrims 
planted it, on the rock of a national 
conscience, and the only secure coast 
defence is along the line of the stern and 
rock-bound coast of righteousness.” 
Henry Gow. 
SS ey 
THE NEW WORLD.* 

Proresson Prniermerer, of Berlin, 
contributes to this number of the New 
World an article on “Jesus’ Foreknow- 
ledge of His Sufferings and Death,” which 
is provocative of thought, and demands a 
careful reconsideration of the prevalent 
conception of the last days of the Mas- 
ter’s life, of which the expectation of 
impending doom certainly forms a part. 
An examination of the various passages 
in the Gospels, which represent Jesus as 
foretelling his death, leads Dr. Pfleiderer 
to the conclusion that they are not his- 
torical, but are the products of reflection 
in the minds of disciples, to a large extent 
throwing back into the narrative Paul’s 
view of the death of Jesus. The incident 
of the two swords, in Luke xxii. 36-38, is 
understood literally, as a protection 
against possible assassination ; but in Dr. 
Pdeiderer’s view, Jesus was looking for- 
ward to a triumphant vindication . of his 
spiritual kingdom, and the breaking of 
bread at the last supper was a pledge of 
fellowship in the confidence of victory, 
not a pathetic memorial of one about to 
die. We cannot say that we are con- 
vinced, and the iuterpretation of the two 
swords seems particularly harsh, but the 
suggestions of Dr. Pfleiderer’s exegesis 
are, of course, deserving of the most 
serious attention. 

Two refreshing articles are those by the 
Rev. H. T. Colestock, of the First Baptist 


‘Church, Madison, Wis.,on “ Substitution, 


a Stage in Theological Thought,” and by 
the Rabbi C. H. Levy, of New York, on 
“Progressive Judaism and Liberal 
Christianity.” The essence of Christianity 
Mr. Colestock finds in filial piety. 
_ The ideal relationship between man and 
God is set forth in the life of Christ. 
Christianity is, therefore, inseparably con- 
* “The New World,” a Quarterly Review of Re- 
ligion, Ethics and Theology. Vel. VIII., No. 31, 
September. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin and Co. 
London: Gay and Bird (or at Essex Hall). 3s, 


nected with the person of Christ. His fol- 
lowers are Christians, in reality, in propor- 
tion as they enter into fellowship with 
Christ in his perfeet relationship to God; 
in proportion as the filial relationship of 
Jesus is reproduced by the Spirit of God in 
them. . . . Jesus taught no system of doc- 


‘trines; he sought by his life and by the 


enunciation of great religious and ethical 
principles to awaken the moral life, to free 
the soul from bondage to external precepts 
and traditional regulations, 

Such a conception of Christianity 
naturally makes an end of the substitution 
theory, and Mr. Colestock affirms that 
in several large Protestant bodies in 
America the worthier interpretation of the 
life and work of Christ, which he advocates, 
is steadily growing. Mr. Levy in an 
extremely interesting manner traces the 
concurrent development of thought among 
the Jews, culminating in the prophetic 
interpretation of religion, and among 
liberal Christians, and suggests that while 
organic union is neither possible nor 
desirable, there may very naturally be a 
drawing together in sympathy and co- 
operation in good works. 

Mr. Bipin Chandra Pal, who last session 
was studying at Manchester College, 
Oxford, contributes a valuable article on 
“The Ethics of the Bhagabad-Gita,” and 
Mr. E. Parritt writes on “ Unitarians and. 
the Beginning of English Liberalism” 
(but Theophilus Lindsey’s name should 
not be spelt with an a”). There are some 
salutary truths in the Rev. J. T. Bixby’s 
article on “The Scientific and Christian 
View of Illness,” criticising not too severely 
the absurdities of “ Faith Healing” and 
kindred movements, while indicating what 
underlying truth there is in mental control 
over physical conditions. 

In the Civil War many soldiers lost their 
voice by throat paralysis, and suddenly 
regained it by being halted by rebel pickets 
or other mental agitation. I knew of a bed- 
riddendaughter of Nathaniel Bowditch, who, 
when the house caught fire, not only got out 
of bed, but carried out of the house in 
safety a heavy marble bust of her father 
which she prized. A niece of President 
Arthur lost her sight as a result of fever and 
the Charleston earthquake shock, and the 
oculist pronounced her incurable. Her 
betrothed, to whom she had written, re- 
leasing him from his engagement, loyally 
came to her at once to urge an immediate 
marriage ; and the unexpected happiness 
recovered for the young woman her eyesight. 
So love and joy raised Elizabeth Barrett 
from her invalid bed to elope with Robert 
Browning, and to live thereafter with fair 
health for the rest of life. 

The part that illness and disease play in 
the divine order of the world Mr. Bixby 
clearly shows, and also what are the right 
methods to overcome them, though the 
process of: “ civilising’ noxious microbes, 
to disarm them, seems to us to be carried 
a ereat deal too far. The encroachments 
of disease are to he resisted to the utter- 
most; but when all efforts ave found to 
be vain, Mr. Bixby shows, in conclusion, 
what. is the true spirit in which the in- 
evitable must be faced. 

Another article of peculiar interest is 
the Rev. C. W. Wendte’s on “ Popular 
Education and Public Morality,” who 
shows how much more is needed besides 
progress in intellectual training to check 
the progress of crime,and urges that on the 
home and the Church must rest the chief 
responsibility of moral and _ religious 
training. 

The number closes, as usual, with a large 
number of interesting notices of books. 
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UNITARIANS AND THE PLEDGE. 


Srz,—‘ Oh! Liberty, Liberty, bow many 
crimes are committed in thy name!” TI 
often feel, when Unitarians “object to the 
total abstinence pledge, that their position 
is an abuse of the glorious doctrine of 
Liberty, for which Unitarians have done 
so much. They, who through life take 
all sorts of bonds and pledges and under- 
takings, in business, in marriage, and in 
various other affairs, object to one simple 
promise not to use a certain article which 
1s the cause of an infinity of evil, from 
which the non-use of that particular article 
is a certain safeguard. If these same ob- 
jectors were asked to promise, we will 
say, not to use certain feathers in their 
apparel because they were convinced of the 
cruelty involved in their production, they 
would hardly refrain from giving the 
undertaking on the ground that it would 
compromise their liberty. Yet, when it 
comes to an evil so great that it exceeds — 
in the words adopted by Mr. Gladstone— 
“the combined evils of war, pestilence and 
famine,” this objection is ever ready to 
excuse them from a step which would free 
them personally from those evils. It is an 
excuse rather than a reason, and to my 
mind often an evidence of insincerity and 
want of realisation of the enormous Issues 
at stake, 

But this objection to the pledge on the 
part of children is really incomprehensible. 
Does the man who would raise it never ask 
his child to “ promise” that he will never 
do some wrong thing? This is all we ask ; 
and in our Bands of Hope to-day there 
are some two or three million children who 
have “promised” not to take that drink 
which can do them no good and might do 
them incalculable harm. Is it notacrime, 
then, to retard this great Band of Hope 
movement on account of this feeling 
against the pledge? The matter has been 
discussed lately in connection with a 
church not a thousand miles from Bir- 
mingham, and aneffurt to start a Band of 
Hope there has fallen through on that 
account. No one who knows anything of 
the work of the Band of Hope can deny 
that it does much to preserve the young 
from the evils of the drink, and the re- 
sponsibility of those who put a stumbling- 
block in the way of this good work is 
great. Considering the magnitude of the 
evil, there ought to be a Band of Hope or 
Temperance Society in every church ; some 
of us think that the church itself should 
be the Temperance Society. Things are 
working in this direction, and Unitarians 
are moving slowly in the rearguard of the 
more orthodox churches, instead of, where 
they ought to be, in the van, in this great 
practical movement. 

We of the Essex Hall Temperance 
Association, at any rate, do not feel that 
we have given up any liberty—in the best 
sense of the word—in taking the pledge 
against drinking poisonous (this is the 
dictionary meaning of intoxicating) liquors. 
And au opportunity occurs; which I hope 
the Association may avail itself of, to 
advance the movement. The more 


orthodox Free Churches—Baptist, Con- 
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gregational, Methodist, Friends, &c.— 
have determined to celebrate the coming 
of anew century bya great pledge-signing 
crusade, and they have invited us to co- 
operate with them. In thus inviting 
co-operation, they leave it to us to carry on 
the work in our churches in our own par- 
ticular way, uniting, it may be, now and 
again, in some great aggregate meeting, 
and do not ask us in any way to sink our 
individuality. The occasion is one which, 
it seems to me, should not be missed. Our 
Association has been going along in a jog- 
trot sort of way for the past six years, 
gradually working up its list of affilhated 
societies from forty-two in the first year 
to about sixty in this, the seventh. These 
are small things, whilst there are hundreds 
of Unitarian churches without any organi- 
sation to combat the great drink evil. 
Why should we not raise a fund, say, of 
£250, and organise a systematic work 
among the churches till we have doubled 
or trebled the number of our Temperance 
organisations, and shown that Unitarians 
do realise their responsibility in regard 
to the drink question? And as to the 
pledge, let us stick to it until our pledge- 
objecting and, I am afraid, indifferent, 
friends can give us a more powerful 
weapon with which to combat the giant 
Tntemperance. F, A, Epwarps, | 

Treasurer, Hssex Hall Temperance 

Association, 
2, Lena-gardens, Brook-green, W: 
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THE QUESTION OF PROSELYTISM. 


Srr,—l have to thank the Rey. E. P. 
Barrow sincerely for his courtesy in reply- 
ing at such length and so lucidly to the 
questions I ventured to put to him. 
My letter has answered its purpose. I 
found it difficult to believe that L under- 
stood Mr. Barrow aright when he seemed 
to condemn, and to hold that Jesus 
would condemn, all attempts, on the in- 
tellectual side, to infuse’ our religious 
convictious into others. I gather, how- 
ever, that I did not misunderstand his 
meaning. That which to me appears one 
of the most sacred duties laid upon us, to 
him appears an offence and an outrage. 
This is a radical divergence of ethical out- 
look ; and no advantage would be served 
by further discussion, 

I fully appreciate, indeed, the spirit of 
Mr. Barrow’s letter. Iam aware that in 
the enthusiasm of proclaiming beliefs that 
to us are full of inspiration, there is dan- 
ger, as there always Is in every eager and 
zealous operation, of giving a footing to 
the spirit of rivalry, of impatience for 
triumph, even of sectarian bitterness. I 
thank Mr. Barrow for pointing out these 
perils; but because the duty has its moral 
dangers, we cannot therefore shrink from 
the duty. Everything worth doing in 
human life is attended by its moral risks, 
only to be guarded against by the spirit 
of love and prayer. 

It was Mr. Barrow, not I, that intro- 
duced the word “ proselytism.” I have no 
love for it. Bat when Mr. Barrow applied 
this ‘‘taimted word,’ as he calls it, to 
operations which I deem a sacred part 
of the duty of our churches, it seemed 
best to accept the word and to try to show 
that its “taint” was due to a misinter- 
pretation of a text, 

ft deeply regret that Mr. Burrow extends 
his condemnation to the operations of 
the Postal Mission. I think he can know 
little of the touching gratitude, the sense 


of re-illumined spiritual heaven, which 
the “pamphlets” he thinks so futile 
have often awakened in men and women 
longing for light in a dark place. Nor 
can he realise the religious quickening, 
the new hope and joy, which even the 
despised ‘‘ Unitarian lecture’? has often 
brought about in those to whom orthodox 
teaching had brought confusion of mind 
and oppression of heart. 

T had thought it was generally acknow- 
ledged that Channing had been a great 
instrument in restoring to Christendom 
the lost or partially lost sense of the 
Fatherhood. Nor can I understand how 
the sense of the Fatherhood can fail to 
be impaired by the doctrine that the 
Father plunges countless souls into an 
endless hell, or that men can only be 
saved by belief in the redeeming blood of 
Christ, or that his children may not ap- 
proach the Father in prayer save in the 
name of Jesus Christ. Nor, again, can I 
forget the hopeless way in which evan- 
gelical friends of my own have spoken to 
me of the remoteness, dimness, and in- 
accessibility of the Father. If, with what 
would seem to me a happy inconsistency, 
other professors of the doctrines of the 
Trinity and the Atonement realise the 
supreme truth which Jesus proclaimed to 
the world that God is our Father and 
that we are his children, I can only re- 
joice that so it is. 

Ricuarp A. ARMSTRONG. 

Liverpool, Nov. 20. 
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CHURCH COVENANTS. 


Srr,—I regret that'I have only just now 
seen Mr. Anthony’s note in your issue of 
the 4th inst. Iam extremely interested in 
the subject of his communication, and 
should gladly weleome any information 
that would prove to me that I made too 
sweeping a generalisation. But on the 
evidence of the Poole éGovenant which 
you print, can anyone doubt that the 
Poole church was — congreqationally 
organised, and was not Presbyterian ? 
Mr. Gordon tells me that John Wesley, 
Mr. Madgwick’s predecessor, was a strong 
Independent, and surely his successor, 
Matthew Towgood, was the eldest son of 
Stephen Towgood, the great Congrega- 
tional of Axminster, whose church had 
furnished Bridport (also Congregational) 
with a minister in Samuel Baker. 

J. Epwin Opaers. 

145, Woodstock-road, Oxford, 

Noy. 14. 


P.S.—Since writing the foregoing, I 
have referred to Hunter’s “ Heywood,” 
and find (p. 255) the covenants of his 
church at Northowram, which I ought to 
have remembered. These prove my state- 
ment to be inexact. I spoke from animpres- 
sion I held in common with Dr. Stoughton, 
who says: “The Independents . . ..deman- 
ded assent in some way to articles of faith, 
and to the old church covenant preserved 
in their ecclesiastical records. The Presby- 
terians entered into no spiritual scrutiny, 
and asked for no theological confession.” 
(“Religion in England,” v. 449.) The 
effect of Oliver Heywood’s adoption of 
covenants was, he tells us, that the brethren 
of the ‘Congregational persuasion ” 
entered into-communion with his church. 
But I think a comparison of the Northow- 
ram covenants and those of Poole will 
show that the latter are based on Con- 
gregational principles, 
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WILLIAM CLARK. 


We greatly regret to record the death 3 Ea 


of Mr. William Clark, of Nottingham, 
which took place on Nov. 11, at his house 
at West Bridgford, in the seventieth year 
of his age. There have been few more 
steadfast adherents to our faith than Mr. 
Clark. As a boy he attended the day and 
Sunday schools connected with the High 
Pavement Chapel, and his warm attach- 
ment to Unitarianism grew with his 
growth. : 

From scholar in the Sunday-school, Mr. 
Clark became teacher, superintendent, and 
president (an office which he held at his 


death); and as hon. secretary and 
one of the managers of the day 
schools, for many years he rendered 


invaluable help, to what was for long the 
leading primary school in Nottingham. 
Nor was he less enthusiastic in his chapel 
work. Few meetings were complete with- 
out him, and what he counselled wisely he 
was the first to strive energetically to carry 
out. It was due to his initiative that the 
scheme of building the présent magnificent 
High Pavement Chapel was entered upon, 
and to his untiring efforts its successful 
completion was in great measure due. He 
was chapel warden during the whole. 
time of the erection of the new building, 
now upwards of twenty years ago, and he 
held the same post at his death. 

An earnest Liberal in politics, Mr. Clark 
togk a prominent part in party work in 
middle life. For a short period he 
occupied a seat in the City Council, 
and he was a staunch Freemason. His 
chief social interest, however, centred in 
his own household of faith. He was a 
frequent lay-preacher. Newark owed 
much to him (he may almost be said to 
have been one.of the founders of that 
congregation), and Christ Church and 
Hyson Green Mission in Nottingham had 
his ready help. But the solemnities of 
worship could not quench the exuberance 
of his friendliness, and he would scandalise 
the verger by a hearty handshake with 
some member of the congzegation on his 
passage from the vestry to the pulpit. He 
filled the office of trustee of the High 
Pavement, Christ Church, and Ilkeston 
Chapels; had been president of the North 
Midland Presbyterian and Unitarian 
Association, and was a member of its 
Committee at his death. Indeed, his last 
appearance at the High Pavement was at 
the autumn meeting of that Association in 
Nottingham (little more than a fortnight 
before he died), when he spoke to thank ~ 
the reader of the paper and to welcome 
friends from other towns—no more fitting 
closing task for one of his kindly genial 
nature. This was characteristic of the 
man. He always seemed bright and: 
happy. He had a friendly word and 
hearty greeting for all; young or old, 
rich or poor, with whom he came 
in contact. Until in later life he removed 
for a time int» the country—and then he 
always attented chapel when he could—he 
would be in the porch of the High Pave- 
ment, flower in button-hole, up to the 
moment before service began, with a 
cheery word for all comers, and his kindly 
smile and friendly welcome seemed a part 


of the good influences of the day. Then _ 
he would slip into his pew (close to the .— 


entrance), inviting into it any wandering 


worshippers from other folds, and — 
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especially children, so that his long bench 
became recognised as a sort of general 
hospitality resort. Nor was his hospitality 
less conspicuous at his own home, and 
many members of our household of faith 
scattered up and down the land will re- 
member with pleasure the happy hours 
passed at his house, or with him in his 
garden, where it was delightful to see his 
intense love for flowers. In the presence 
of a large number of sorrowing friends 
and fellow-worshippers and of the 


villagers from round the country home 


he had only left a few weeks before, 
he was borne to his last resting place 
in the General Cemetery, Notting- 
ham, on Noy. 18, his coffin covered thick 
with flowers, and a bunch of 1ed roses, 
gathered in the mild autumn weather from 
his old garden, laid over his breast, 


THE INWARD LIFE. 
From Fénelon’s Letters to Men. 

Tue greatness and goodness of God 
should be a frequent subject of your 
meditation; but you should not try to 
meditate without taking some special 
words, in order to fix your mind, which 
has been little accustomed to abide 
calmly m God’s presence ; you will other- 
-wise only lose= your time without 
strengthening your heart. You should 


always have a definite, plain, simple sub- 


ject on which you should reflect simply. 
Ask chiefly to be drawn to God through 


_ the affections, for it is not by intellectual 


processes or arguments that He wins souls ; 


-itis by the quickening of the heart and 


the humbling of the spirit. Do not hope 


to attain to a point in which your medita- 


tions will be free from distraction—it is not 
possible ; but try rather to make use of 
your distractions by bearing them with 
humble patience, never being discouraged. 
Every time you find them out, turn your- 
self quietly to God again. Anxiety 
concerning our distractions is the worst 
distraction of all. A short half-hour 
spent in meditative reading of the 
Gospels in the morning, and an evening 
reading of St. Francis de Sales’ “ Hntre- 
tiens,” will be enough, as you have little 
time at command. Use the remainder 
of your spare time in studying history, 
fortification, and whatever else is useful 
to a man in your position. Never have 
an idle moment. ‘The time in which you 
are doing nothing useful and good is the 
time in which you do most harm. Check 
yourself unrelentingly in all that tends to 
a lazy, idle, self-pleasing life. As to your 
actions, if they are good in themselves, 
reject all questioning as to the motives 
whence they spring, otherwise you will 
never have done ; you will get worried, be 
disheartened, and while cavilling uselessly 
over motives, you will forget to act. » 


You ought to resolve to lead a more 
active life, to see more of people in your 
own position; but you must be cheerful, 
easy, and affable—no. shyness and awk- 
wardness. Ask God to change your 
shrinking, reserved manner; offer your- 
self to Him when you goamongst otheis, 
but do not be dreamy and absent in society 
because you are secretly trying to realise 
God’s presence. Rather do what He re- 
quires of you at the actual moment; that 
is, be kindly and courteous. Gradually 
the recollection of His presence will be- 
‘come easier to you. -~ 


THE CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


ae 


Curistmas, children! Christmas is 
coming! What a joyful sound to many 
children! I hope it will be a very happy 
time to you all, and that you will help to 
make it very happy to others. | We seem 
to hear the echo from long ago of 
the angels’ song, ‘Glory to God in 
the highest, and on earth peace, and good 
will toward men”; and we see again the 
wise men and the shepherds, coming from 
afar, to see the little baby, and to bring 
their gifts, as in the beautiful old story. It 
is a time when joy and thankfulness warm 
all our hearts and knit them together. 

And you will be thinking that many 
friends will be bringing presents to you, 
and no doubt they will; and perhaps you 
are planning how many presents you can 
give, yourselves. But I hear someone say, 
“There are so many we want to give to, 
and we have so littie money.” I wonder, 
now, how much you have, and how you 
get it? Do you have a penny a week from 
your parents, as some children that I know 
did? Ordo you get “tips” sometimes ? 
Those children hardly ever had a tip: but 
a penny a week came to four-and-four- 
pence a year, when saved up; and they did 
not think that “little money” at all. They 
used to save it, all the year round, ready 
for Christmas, and seldom spent anything 
on themselves. 

Did you ever hear the story of the 
schoolboy who thought he would keep 
accounts, and when he came home for his 
holidays he showed his mother his account- 
book? When she had looked at it, she 
said to him that she was pleased to see 
that he had on the whole spent his money 
well; but she said, ‘though I like to see 
that you take an interest in others, and 
that you spare money for good objects, I 
don’t think you need quite so often give 
money to the “Society for the Propaga- 
tion of the Gospel”’—for “S.P.G.” came 
very often in the accounts, and she pointed 
to it, as the boy looked at the pages. 
Then he answered: ‘Oh, mother, it isn’t 
that at all—that means ‘‘ Something, pro- 
bably grub.” This boy had not done 
much in saving up his money. — Now, if 
you deny yourselves something, and do not 
spend your money on “grub,” you will 
have ever so much more with which to give 
pleasure to others. That four-and-four- 
pence would soon have melted away in 
“orub”: but as they did not spend it in 
that way, it wasa great delight to those 
children to find how many presents they 
could give; for, as they mostly made their 
presents, they had no need to buy very 
much. 

Some children I know, who don’t spend 
their meney on “grub,” got a nice large 
book, with leaves of brown holland, and 
made a really beautiful scrap-book to give 
to the little sick children in the hospital, 
with all the pictures which they could beg 
or collect. They got book catalogues, 
from friends to whom they were sent ; 
many of the pictures they painted them- 
selves ; and they saved up all the Christ- 
mas and New Year cards which were 
pretty, and put them in too, either whole, 
or cutting out the prettiest parts. Thentheir 
mother took them to the hospital, and 
they gave their book themselves; and 
they were greatly struck with seeing so 
many little tiny children so helpless, and 
delighted with their joy over the new book. 


| It had taken them a long time to make, but: 


they spared no pains, and’ really did it 
beautifully. : 

It is, perhaps, easier for girls to make 
presents than it is for boys; but if the 
boys can draw, or carve, or carpenter, or 
net, or knit, or even sew a little, they may 
do much. And all boys are the better for 
knowing how to sew. Who knows where 
they may go or what they may do when 
they grow up? They may travel, or eimi- 
grate, or be soldiers or sailors, and have no 
one to sew for them, and then how useful 
it willbe. A gentleman used to amuse us 
when we were children by telling us that 
when he had holes in his gloves he ran a 
thread all round the holes and drew them 
up; he called them “ pooing strings.” 

Well, then, here are a few things that 
can be made for presents. If either girls 
or boys can paint, they can buy for a few 
pence at Whiteley’s, or the Army and 
Navy Stores, charming little wooden 
articles ; and some children whom I know 
paint these, with flowers, or birds, or 
animals, coloured leaves, or feathers, &c. ; 
and sometimes they copy (and paint, out 
of their heads) pictures from “ Alice in 
Wonderland,” or the Jungle books, or any 
books they are fond of. There are little 
boxes for stamps, or pins, or studs, or 
work ; little watch cases, stationery cases, 
key racks, paper knives, photograph 
frames, book slides, &c. One little girl 
had a photograph in a walnut frame, of 
Rudyard Kipling, to give to a cousin, and 
she painted on the front of the frame 
Mowgli and the wolf at the top, elephants 
at the side, and a cobra with his hood up 
at the bottom and rising up the other 
side—all from the Jungle book. 

Then balls can be made for the little 
ones (and for hospital children too) by a 
bit of cork wound round with any 
scraps of wool or flannel, and then 
quilted all over with string. Reins 
can be kmitted, to play horses with, and 
a penny would buy a little bell or two 
to ornament the horse, and to ring as he 
runs. Little dolls can be bought fora 
penny or two, and dressed in any scraps ~ 
that mother can spare. Pen-wipers, with 
cardboard sides, painted and tied together 
with ribbon, are pretty and useful; or 
needle cases made in the same way. 
Pincushions for the pocket, too, made out 
of two rounds of cardboard, covered with 
silk, and neatly sewn together round the 
edges; blotting books, with card backs, 
painted, and ribbon behind ; little painted 
card tidies, laced together with ribbon— 
all these things my little friends have 
made, as well as knitted cuffs, scarfs, &c. 
Netted string bags, or crochet ones, are 
also very nice and useful. 

These are justa few “wrinkles” as to 
what children have done and may do. I 
daresay some of you know and make 
many other things: but, you see, a very 
few “tips,” or a very few halfpence a 
week, will go a long way if you can deny 
yourselves “S.P.G.,” and save up what 
will give so much pleasure to others. 
And if you have not yet begun to make 
your Christmas presents, you had better 
begin at once, for what with school or 
lessons and all the rest that you have to 
do, there is not a moment to lose. A 
money box to drop your money into, and 
father or mother to keep the key if you 
are unable to resist “S.P.G.” otherwise, 
is a good plan. <A happy Christmas, 
children! and I wouder who will give the 
best and most presents for your money ? 

Gertrupe Martineau. 
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LONDON, NOVEMBER 25, 1899. 


MISSIONARY OPPORTUNITY. 


Tus report published in our present 
issue of the autumn meeting of the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Associa- 
tion at Bristol furnishes much food for 
reflection on the opportunities for 
missionary service in the present day, 
and the duty which the religious needs 
of large numbers of our fellow-country- 
men lay upon us. More than one 


speaker urged the importance of sincerity , 


in religious life and utterance, and the 
happy privilege that is ours, to hold 
and declare the truth which has pos- 
sessed us, without any reckoning with 
standards of supposed orthodoxy or 
the limitations of a. binding creed. 
There are very many people dissatisfied 
with the religious teaching in which 
they have been brought up, who are 
searching for some better truth, and 
many more who, because they do not 
know which way to turn, are suffering 
religious interests to die out of their 
life and endure impoverishment of 
spirit, whereas, helpless in themselves, 
they are only waiting for a strong and 
confident word of truth to lift them 
again out of that melancholy decadence. 

It was pointed out at Wednesday’s 
Conference by the Kev. I. T. Resp, 
that we often do not know how great is 
the field waiting for our helpful efforts, 
that where to a superficial observer 
there might seem to be a most irrespon- 
sive community, wedded to old habit, 
settled in the contentment of accus- 
tomed teaching and ritual, there are 
very likely many hungry souls with 
dumb inarticulate longings, only wait- 
ing for the offer of help, the giving of 
the message of a happier faith, to meet 
it with the most grateful response. 
Postal Mission workers know, perhaps, 


best of all how deep is the longing in 


many unexpected places, and how true 
the ministry open to us of meeting that 
need with the very word of life. 

Both the papers read at the Confer- 
ence showed good cause for renewed 
zeal in this work, and Dr. Grirrirus 
made a particularly earnest appeal for 
the continuance of such efforts. One 
suggestion he made seems to us specially 
deserving of attention, in reference to 
little groups of people convinced of a 
better way, who yet are not strong 
enough actually to organise a church. 
They, Dr. Grirrirus urged, should 
nevertheless hold together, and form a 
circle among themselves, into which 
others. might be gathered, meeting 
perhaps at one another's houses from 
week to week, or in some one chosen 
room, for mutual encouragement and 
conference on religious matters. Was 
not this what very often happened in 
the earliest days of the spread of 
Christianity ? Then in very humble 
places little groups of believers gathered 
together, cherishing in their hearts the 
new hope, nourishing the new and 
better life, so that even the great 
Apostle could send greetings to a friend, 
“and the church which is in thy 
house.” 

There is much opportunity for such 
helpful service, and for the training of 
gifts of quiet ministry, not necessarily 
in those who are to have charge of 
settled congregations, but in many 
others, both men and women, who may 
bear their testimony perhaps only in 
friendly conversations, or in the lead- 
ing of a reading-circle, but with a 
growing capacity to meet other and in 
some ways greater calls, as opportunity 
may offer. 

But whatever form our service may 
take, in the quiet ways of friendship or 
in more conspicuous public appeal, 
there is the same great end in view, to 
open the way for truer religious life. 
The necessity for doctrinal sincerity 
and truth is the necessity of life, because 
only in this way of spiritual freedom 
can we come to the truth, and only in 
truth can we come to Gop. If we 
engage in controversy it is not merely 
that we may affirm a greater correct- 
ness of intellectual apprehension and 
prove the doctrines we discard to be 
ill-founded or illogical, but rather that 
we may show in the truth we maintain 
the source and channel of a more 
fruitful religious life. Not by argu- 
ment, but by demonstration of the 
spirit will truth most surely make its 
way. 

And so the appeal comes back to us 
with renewed force, both in our indivi- 
dual lives and in the life of our churches, 
the life of a common devotion and self- 
sacrificing service, to declare the 
strength of the faith that is in us, and 
to spread the good news that there is a 
way of freedom, of enlightenment and 
reasoned conviction, of Christian 
brotherhood and of communion with the 
Eternal, that will satisfy all the needs 


of the human heart, 


fruit. 


THE BRITISH AND FOREIGN 
UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION, 


AUTUMNAL MEETING. 


Tur annual autumnal meeting of the 
Association was held at Bristol on Tues- 
day and Wednesday, Nov. 21 and 22. 

The Association was represented by 
Mr. Charles W. Jones, J.P. (President) ; 
the Right Hon. Lady O’Hagan; Rev. J. 
Estlin Carpenter, M.A.; Rev. V. D. 
Davis, B.A.; Mr. Oswald Nettlefold 
(treasurer); Rev. W. Copeland Bowie 
(secretary). The South Wales Associa- 
tion by the Rev. T. J. Jenkins, Trebanos ; 
the South-Hast Wales Society by Mr. 
Lewis N. Williams, Aberdare. 

The following representatives of con- 
gregations in the West, and in South 
Wales were also present:—Aberdare : 
Rev. J. R. Hughes; Bath: Rev. F. 
W. Stanley; Bridport: Rev. H. S. Solly, 
M.A., Mr. William Colfox, B.A., J.P., 
Miss Colfox; Bristol: Rev. A. N. 
Blatchford, B.A., Mr. P. J. Worsley, 


B.A., J.P., Mr. Herbert Thomas, J.P., Mr. 


Arthur Lee, J.P.; Bridgwater: Rev. T. 
B. Broadrick, Mrs. Broadrick; Cardiff: 
Mr. W. Legassick; Cheltenham: Rey. J. 
Fisher Jones; Clifton: Rev. J. Wars- 
chauer, Ph.D., Mr. Charles Thomas, J.P., 
Mr. A. Wonsey, Mr. W. M. Mitchell, Mr. 
Thomas Furber; Clydach Vale 
Pentre: Mr. David Rees; Cirencester: 
Rey. H. Austin, Mrs. Austin, Mr. Dancey ; 
Crewkerne: Mr. E. J. Blake, J.P. ; Devon- 
port: Mr. J. W. Cock, Mr. J. A. Barnes, 
Mrs. Ordin; Exeter: Mr. Parkinson, Mr. 
Skinner; Gloucester: Rev. Walter Lloyd, 
Mr. Keeping; Ilminster: Rev. Edward 
Parry, B.A.; Merthyr: Rev. D. J. Wil- 
liaams, Mr. and Mrs. Gomer Thomas; 
Moretonhampstead: Rev. F. T. Reed; 
Plymouth: Rev. J. S. Mathers, B.A.; 
Pontypridd: Rev. W. Griffiths, Ph.D, 
Mr. John Lewis; Shepton Mallet : 
Rev, L. T.. Badcock, Mr. Thomas Allen, 
Mr. Shillis; Sidmouth: Rev. W. Agar, 
Mr. Dennis B. Squire, Miss Squire, 
Miss Barmby ; Swansea: Rev. W. Tudor 
Jones, Mr. C. H. Perkins; Taunton: Rev. 
Jeffery Worthington, B.A., Miss Phill- 
potts; Tavistock: General W. Jacobs; 
Torquay: Rev. A. EK. O’Connor; Trow- 
bridge: Mr. EH. Taylor, Mr. W. Walker ; 
Yeovil: Rev. S. S. Brettell, M.A. 

Service was held in the Oakfield-road 
Church, Clifton, on Tuesday afternoon, 
conducted by the Rev. Jeffery Worthing- 
ton, of Taunton, and the sermon was 
preached by the Rev. J. Estlin Carpenter. 
‘Taking for his text, John xv. 16, ‘Ye did 
not choose me, but I chose you, and ap- 
pointed you that ye should go and bear 
fruit, and that your fruit should abide,” 
the preacher said that such was the voice 
of the Truth to the believers of the early 
Church ; that great discourse summed up 
the reflection of the disciples on the first 
Christian experience. It was a new life 
which had come to them, a new trust, the 
vividness of a new insight, the power of a 
new hope. The whole soul was open to 
the inflowing of the spirit. They had not 
chosen that truth, but it had chosen them 
and taken possession of them. : 

He then proceeded to ask whether they 
could say the same of themselves, in their 
religious life so widely separated from the 
popular Churches of the day ?+ They also 
were possessed by principles of religious 
life and conceptions of truth, which claimed 
their allegiance, and that they should bear 
They were face to face witha claim 


and 
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widely made that “the permanent cen- 
trality of Christ’ must be the determining 
factor in religion, and that in present 
conscious communion with Christ the 
Redeemer all life must be lived. But they 
felt that the primary element in religion 
was the relation between the soul and God, 
and in earnest and searching words the 
preacher showed how the moral discipline 
of life and the work of redemption, the 
bringing bazk of the soul to God, was 
accomplished in more manifold ways, and 
more universally for the consummation of 
religious life, and that God the Father was 
the Redeemer of all souls that He had 
made. They could not break the con- 
tinuity of that mighty order by isolating 
into sole significance one particular event, 
or one specific influence, even the highest. 
They could not confound the historic type 
of their religion with its everlasting ob- 
ject. In conclusion, the sermon dwelt on 
the necessity of clothing faith with forms, 
of which the first was worship, and insisted 
that truth must be its determining power 
and freedom its vital breath. They might 
regret their exclusion from the Church, 
but it was not a matter of choice but of 
loyalty to truth, and even in the wilder- 
ness they had their witness to bear and 
their work to do for the Kingdom. 

This sermon we hope to publish in full 


next week. 


THE PUBLIC MEETING. 


After tea, followed by a selection of 
music under the direction of Mr. J. Y. 
Pearce, organist of Lewin’s Mead Meet- 
ing, a public meeting was held in the 
Victoria Rooms, Mr. Parire J. Worstey, 
J.P., in the chair. 

An opening hymn having been sung, 
the Cuatrman offered a hearty welcome 
to the representatives of the Association, 
on behalt not only of Bristol friends, but 
of the congregations in the West of 
England. He spoke of the value of the 
work done by the Association and the 
cordial relations of sympathy and co- 
operation which had always subsisted 
between it and the Western Union. They 


were specially glad to welcome the Presi- 


dent, whose brother, the late Robert 
Crompton Jones, was held by many of 
them in affectionate remembrance, from 
the time when he worked with the Rev. 
William James at Lewin’s Mead. Towards 
Mr. Carpenter they felt as one Bristol 
man feels towards another, and they were 
grateful to him for the sermon of that 
afternoon. He might take the oppor- 
tunity of referring also to two matters of 
local interest, the satisfaction they had 
felt in welcoming Dr. Warschauer to 
Oakfield-road, whose ministry showed 
good prospéct of gathering a congregation 
of new comers there, and the great 1egret 
with which they would part with the Rey. 
J. Wain, who had done such admirable 
work as Domestic Missionary in one of 
the poorest quarters of Bristol, and in 
whom he felt that Conigre Chapel at 
Trowbridge would have a worthy suc- 
cessor to the Rev. Samuel Martin of 
pious memory. He then called upon the 
President of the Association to give an 
address on “The Work of the Association 
and its Claims to Support.” 

Mr. Cuarutes W. Jonas, on behalf of 
the deputation of the Association, acknow- 
ledged the welcome accorded to them. The 
Association nest year would be seventy- 
five years old, but it was as young as ever, 
and up to the times. If they went into 


Essex Hall they would think they had got 
into a bookseller’s shop, and that was, in 
fact, an important part of their work. 
They issued year by year a number of ex- 
cellent publications, and he desired to call 
special attention to Mr. Armstrong’s last 
little book, “ Back to Jesus.” Last year they 
had given away 1,695 books and 103,452 
tracts. He was aware of the prejudice 
against tracts, and shared it himself; but 
there was no tract published by the Asso- 
ciation that was not well worth reading 
and distributing. He also referred to the 
special services conducted by the Rey. 
Stopford Breoke, which had done an incal- 
culable amount of good, and said that he 
should be very sorry if the proposed lec- 
tureship at University College interfered 
with that preaching. Their foreign work 
was also excellent. The presence of Hun- 
garian stidents at Manchester College he 
felt sure had been of great benefit both to 
Hungary and to the other students of the 
College ; and latterly they had also enabled 
Indian students to come over. They were 
fortunate in having secured the Rev. S. F. 
Williams as their representative in India. 
In Scotland their work was done with the 
aid of the McQuaker Trust, Mr. McQuaker 
having left £30,000 for the promotion of 
such work. Their mission work, in the 
support of chapels and ministers through- 
out, the country, was, perhaps, the most 
important of all. In addition to the 
help they gave, there were two large 
Funds devoted to the augmentation of 
ministers’ salaries, and a number 
of smaller funds. He wished that all 
such funds could be administered by 
one body, but latterly something had 
been done in that direction through co- 
operation and interchange of ideas 
between the three chief societies. The 
condition of ministers’ salaries was not 
creditable to them as a body, the richest 
body in the country in proportion to their 
numbers. He wished that the new cen- 
tury could be inaugurated by an advance 
in that matter, so that no minister in 
their body should receive less than £300 
a year. And if it was said that there were 
men among their ministers who were not 
worth it, he quite agreed, but they ought 
not to be in the ministry at all. Their 
need was of a cultured and learned 
ministry, and they had colleges for 
the training of such men. He thought 
also that there should be some prizes in 
the ministry, and some of their congrega- 
tions ought to give, as they were well able 
to, £1,000 a year. Only one of the 
original founders of the Augmentation 
Fund was now living, but they had not 
got to the end of their foundations, and 
there was no reason why they should not 
now subscribe another £50,000, and why 
they should not also double the amount of 
the Sustentation Fund. He did not think 
that they could make the circumstances 
of ministers too easy. By such means 
they would secure the right sort of men 
for the ministry and would do a great deal 
of good to their body generally. He need 
not-make any special appeal to them to 
support the Association. They knew 
what its work was. He had a great 
dread of organisation, but he believed. in 
association, where there was absolute free- 
dom, both of congregations and ministers. 
On that principle their associations, both 
central and provincial, rendered most 
valuable service. 

Lady O’Hacan: gave ar address on 
“Our Message to the Present Age.” The 


grave responsibilities, she said, involved 
in the terrible reality of war, brought 
home to them the necessity of being true 
to themselves and true to the great mission 
to humanity imposed by their religious 
ideals. They were apt to be discouraged 
at the obstacles to spiritual freedom which 
still remained, but when they realised 
what progress had already been made, 
they saw that there was much promise 
for the future. There were those who 
said that they were as far as ever from 


‘the Kingdom of God, and that Christian- 


ity has proved a failure; others said that 
any hope of better things was an idle 
dream. 

Then Lady O’Hagan spoke as follows :— 

In spite of such views, I remain con- 
vinced that the Kingdom of God is a 
true, a noble, and a necessary ideal for 
humanity ; that Christianity must not be 
pronounced a failure until it has really 
been tried. So far mankind as a whole 
has scarcely given it a trial. We have had 
many things passing under that name, 
but we have reached the end of this nine- 
teenth century without yet being able to 
agree as to how far we have done justice 
to the religion of Jesus. The first con- 
dition for such an agreement would be to 
know what that religion was. In the 
very same documents, some read it in one 
way, some in- another; authority has 
failed to impose its dictum. upon the 
world, chiefly because it has given its 
protection in the past to so many things 
which have not stood the test of  ex- 
perience. In fact, the powerlessness of 
the principle of authority to give real 
peace in the religious sphere is, perhaps, 
one of the most decided features of this 
end of the century. 

Human reason, we are told, has done 
no more in that direction; we may say 
without hesitation that, at any rate, it has 
done no less. 

Nevertheless, some excellent people 
would wish to see the claims of authority 
and reason, not so much reconciled —they, 
perhaps, despair of the task—but at any 
rate coupled together side by side in peace- 
ful harness. They long for a Church in 
which the familiar scriptural image of the 
lion and the lamb sitting together would 
be realised in the peaceful admixture of 
the most opposed views of the Christian 
religion ; a Church in which one could be 
sufely either a Romanist without the 
Roman name, or a Unitarian without the 
Unitarian name (not to mention interme- 
diate stages) without ceasing to enjoy the 
privileges attaching to a national Institu- 
tion, and the respectability connected 
therewith. No doubt if that were possible 
without doing violence to the laws of 
sincerity, and without watering down any 
acquired conviction, such a state of affairs 
would be infinitely convenient. But I 
fear that the dream is a hopeless one. 
We must get rid of the od idea of a 
Church before such a thing can beattained. 
We must, above “all, get rid of a system 
already subsisting, framed in definitions 
which, however elastic, are not capable of 
an indefinite number of interpretations. 
Then, and not till then, will it be possible 
for men to worship peacefully side by side, 
feeling their unity in that very attitude of 
worship, and not in the artificial bonds of 
an historical system illogically made to 
suit the purposes of our modern needs. 

We are told, we were told not very long 
go, that Unitarians are simply the left 
wing of the Knglish Presbyterians, who 
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have deyeloped as they have done under 
their ‘open trusts.”’ IL can scarcely agree 
to allow this definition of the Unitarian 
name, at least as far as I am concerned, to 
remain there. I recognise, of course, the 
historical connection with the old English 
Presbyterians; I also recognise the more 
remote connection with those doctrines, 
vanquished but never extinguished, which 
reach back as far as the first three cen- 
turies of Christendom, and make Unit: 
arian Christianity probably the oldest form 
of the Christian faith in its essential out- 
lines. But I frankly confess that the 
Unitarian name means much more for me 
than any historical connection at this 
present time. It means for me the pos- 
sible reality honestly attainable in respect 
to the worship of God in the spirit of 
Christ ; it means fellowship without pain- 
ful compromise, and union without the 
suppression of my highest present vision 
of truth; it means freedom bought at no 
sacrifice of faithfulness to one’s ideals; it 
means religion in the sanctuary of the 
soul, uncontrolled by any Act of Parlia- 
ment,untrammelled by any consideration of 
State policy, unchecked by any historical 
creed. I trust, always speaking for myself, 
that it means the simple religion of Jesus, 
always ready, of course, to render to Cesar 
the things that are Czesar’s, but certainly 
not at the price of the things that are 
God’s, for the sake of an outward artificial 
unity. 

Tt is because I believe that true re- 
ligious spontaneity and genuine religious 
freedom are not compatible with any 
artificial compromise that, while being as 
conscious as any one of the sweetness of 
old associations, I could not for their 
sake pay the high price that some seem 
not unwilling to give. And I remain con- 
vinced that our Free Churches have a 
great mission in the religious world in 
continuing to teach that sincerity is all in 
allin religion; thatfreedom of expression 
is the daily bread of sincerity; that re- 
ligious progress is achieved, not by com- 
promise, but through freedom; that what 
men need is not to find how to accommo- 
date their faith to that of others, but how, 
without any such attempt, to live at peace 
together under the eye of their Common 
Father, in a true unalloyed spirit of 
religious toleration. Thus can our Free 
Churches help men and women in the 
eoming century to realise the true unity 
of God’s Kingdom, not so much within 
the fabric of some historical system how- 
ever ancient and venerable, as within the 
more august precincts of that glorious 
Temple which God’s Spirit is slowly but 
surely building up in human hearts. It 
is this spirit of religious toleration, this 
true unity inthe bonds of charity and the 
light of freedom, that we have to make 
for and proclaim, not selfishly for our- 
selves, but forall. Unity, I take it, implies 
equality and excludes subserviency, just as 
- toleration excludes tyranny, and as truth 
in its essence excludes compromise. 

ft is this quality of truth which in 
former ages has dazzled the eyes of so 
many good men, and by reason of their 
inevitable limitations caused them to 
believe that freedom of action and freedom 
of thought must be crushed out at any 
price. They could not grasp the working 
of the laws of progress; they could not 
wait for the whisperings of the Spirit; 
they sought for absolute truth, and in 
their ignorant presumption would have 
it that the finite mind of man had per- 


ceived a supreme, complete revelation of 
the infinite mind of the Almighty. To 
them, thezefore, toleration became an un- 
worthy compromise with error, which 
could not be tolerated. Modern thought 
has taken. avother direction. It has 
come to look upon religious toleration 
as a moral duty, imposed upon us by 
our growing knowledge no less than 


by the clearer consciousness of our 
ignorance. But modern thought has 
also come to see that the spirit of 


compromise, which has, and can have, no 
place in search after truth, has also no 
place in the religious aspirations of the 
soul. In formulating them we are just 
what we are, or we are nothing; hence 
the fatal error of trying to build up the 
religion of our age upon a principle of 
give-and-take within the limits of a 
confession, however comprehensive. 

That very comprehensiveness could only 
be obtained by sacrificing that which gives 
to individual religion its sacredness and 
value. It is not a comprehensive Church 
that our age needs ; that would only mean 
sooner or later latitudinarianism, until, 
perhaps, one section in the Church had 
managed to capture or drive out the rest. 
What our age needs is a comprehensive 
spirit, allowing perfect freedom to all 
groups of religious thought and_ perfect 


equality to all before the law of the land; 


a spirit that will not permit of the 
education of our children being made the 
battle ground of our religious controver- 
sies; a spirit that will make it impossible 
for religious people to shut their eyes to 
the crying needs of our social life, that 
shall banish hypocritical professions, but 
shall submit all our spiritual claims to the 
clear, simple test of the Gospel: ‘‘ By 
their fruits ye shall know them.” 

The Rev. J. Estrin Carprenrer spoke 
on “ What Modern Criticism has done for 
Religion.” It was, he said, a subject on 
whith they could claim no monopoly of 
wisdom, There was a general movement 
going on in the treatment of the Scrip- 
tures, which had been indeed led by some 
of their forefathers in the faith, but now 
was shared by the best teachers of all the 
Churches, converging with remarkable 
unanimity on certain common truths in 
regard to the Bible. The conclusions of 
Colenso, for instance, as to the supposed 
Mosaic authenticity of the Pentateuch, 
which had led to his being practically out- 
lawed by the clergy of his Church, were 
now taught as ascertained truths in all 
the best schools of theological learning 
throughout the land. Such accord he 
hailed with the greatest satisfaction, as 
giving the promise that their religious 
ideas, though they might not take the 
same shape, would be pervaded by common 
sympathies, which would lead to such co- 
operation between different Churches as 
had never been before. Criticism was 
fast delivering them from many crude, 
eross forms of belief, which had before 
been considered inseparable from the 
Bible. He had lately seen a letter in 
an Oxford newspaper, written by a clergy- 
man in the country, in which it was 
gravely argued that in certain texts it was 
definitely laid down by divine authority, 
what kind of incense must be used in 
worship, and that those who used 
any other kind came under the con- 
demnation of the Almighty as using 
“strange fire,’ and were liable to the 
death penalty. And it was argued that 
since it was impossible to obtain the bib- 


lical ingredients of incense, all the priests 
and clergy who now used incense in church 
were guilty of a breach of the law of God, 
and were on that account condemned to 
death. Oriticism delivered them from a 
view of the Bible which rendered such an 
argument possible. 

And if they wished to see a striking in- 
stance of the beneficent result of criticism, 
they should get the volume of the Expos- 
tor’s Bible, which dealt with the Minor 
Prophets, and read the noble exposition by 
Professor G. A. Smithof the story of Jonah ; 
there they would see how what was 
formerly a  stumbling-block to faith 
became a story of singular beauty and 
fascination, conveying a magnificent lesson 
of the universalism of religion and the 
infinite mercy of God to the whole human 
race. The first service of criticism was to 
deliver from the bondage of low and yn- 
worthy ideas of God. And further, it 
showed how things which had been diffi- 
culties naturally arose in the ordinary 
processes of the human mind. The con- 
flicting stories of the birth of Jesus in the 
Gospels illustrated this. Criticism had 
not only to compare such narratives, but 
to account for the elements out of which 
they had grown up, and to attempt to 
understand the processes of the human 
mind, by which certain great conceptions 
might express themselves in poetic and 
literary forms. By such study of the 
great literature of the Bible they gained 
an idea of historical development or 
religious evolution, which gave them a 
much loftier and truer idea of the Divine 
working im the education of the human 
race than was possible under the old 
system, which regarded the Bible as in 
every word and syllable the direct utter- 
ance of the Most High. 

They were enormously indebted to the 
process of historical criticism in the last 
generation for giving a new meaning to 
the whole of the story of the Old Testa- 
ment as a great preparation, in a Jarger 
and wider sense than had_ before ‘been 
realised, for the life and teaching of Jesus 
Christ. Ata recent meeting of Hvangeli- 
cal clergy in Manchester, a whole day had 
been spent in the denunciation of one or 
two Oxford teachers, and notably of Canon 
Driver, because he had conceded that a 
number of passages in Isaiah, supposed 
to refer to Jesus, had a different meaning 
in connection with the events of the time. 
To those clergymen it appeared rank 
blasphemy, and they could not dis- 
associate their interpretation of the 
prophecies from the conceptions they had 
formed of the predictions concerning 
Jesus Christ. But now it was seen that 
Hebrew prophecy had a larger meaning 
than was supposed, as teacher of the 
people in the sublime truths of the unity 
of God and the need of dome His will as 
the first duty of man on earth. So the 
Old Testament came to them with a 
meaning quite different from what 
it bore thirty years ago, as a nation’s 
thought working out under Divine guid- 
ance the noblest of all truths and 
flowering and ripening in the great 
word and work of their common Master. 
What was the effect on their religion ? 
It took it otit of the printed book and 
drove it home to the sanctuary of the 
soul. Religion was not something cut 
and dried on the printed page, something 
to be believed at their peril; it was 
wrought into the daily experience of their 
life, in conscience which was the rule and . 
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guide of conduct and thought and feeling ; 


? 


it lived in the home as the source and 


spring of affection, and within, to lead on. 


and upward, to bring them into the clearer 
light and liberty of God. He was, there- 
fore, thankful to have lived in a period 
when criticism could go boldly forward 
to liberate religion from its ancient 
trammels, to set them free for that 
religion of spirit and truth which it was 
the immortal glory of Jesus Christ to have 
for ever made clear to the world. 


his passage “From Orthodoxy to Unit- 
arianism.” His training, he said, had 
been in Orthodoxy. As to the Scriptures 


he was taught that every word was to be. 


believed, whether understood or not, and if 
science came into conflict with the Bible, 
that showed the insufficiency of science. 
‘Such opinions were still held by more 
people than they sometimes thought. The 
- Bible was still largely held to be a super- 
natural book. The effect on himself as he 
grew up was that in the Church and the 
church meeting he was taught that that 
supernatural thing was the essence and 
criterion of religion, while in philosophy 
he was taught the processes of growth in 
the human mind. The two modes of con- 
ceiving things remained in two different 
compartments of the mind, with the dis- 
astrous result that he found it impossible 
to be religious without an artificial pulling 
up of the feelings and separating them 
from knowledge, thus cutting his con- 
sciousness into two parts. Religion and 
ordinary life did not mean one and the same 
thing. He could be religious without living 
correctly, and could live correctly without 
being religious. That had a disastrous 
-effecton mind, body, andspirit. Itcramped 
his intellect, blunted his conscience, and 
paralysed his will. But, meanwhile, the 
force of knowledge was at work. He 
studied Green and Edward Caird and 


Martineau. In the evening in the prayer 
meetings he prayed that their in- 


_ fluence might vanish from his heart ; but 
once they came in it was a difficult thing 
to turn them out, the probability was that 
they would turn out what they found in 
the soul before. ~ 

He had been trying to get outside 
thought and outside himself, but his 
understanding was winning the day. He 
was thrown back upon himself, and instead 
of praying toa God at a distance, as he 
had done for years, there suddenly dawned 
upon him the reflection of God in know- 
ledge, feeling, and will, the reflection of 
God in goodness. He, therefore, recon- 
structed his theology, not upon the 
metaphors of Paul or any other, but 
upon life itself, and Tennyson’s words 
came to him as a flood of light— 

Speak to him, thou, for he hears, and 

spirit with spirit can meet ; 

Closer is he than breathing, nearer than 

hands and feet. 


A new world opened) upon him ; life 


brought its myriad meanings ; the thrill. 


and joy of living came back. Beyond 
dogmas he was thrown back on principles— 
the principles of Jesus himself ; everything 
in the world became sacred; the equipoise 
of mind and spirit was felt as never 
before. That was what the gospel of 
Unitarianism had done for him. It 
had saved him in a very real sense. 
It was the only gospel that offered 
help for the whole of human nature, with- 
out any artificial pruning. . 
Addresses were then given by the Rev. 


V. D. Davis on “(Our Devotional Literature 
and the Use we should make of it,” and by 
the Rev. F. W. Sranzey on “The Work 
of our Church To-day.” 

Mr. Oswaup Netrieroxp then spoke of 
“Missionary Workfroma Treasurer’s Point 
of View,” and announced that he had that 
morning received an anonymous cheque 
for £250 for the Association. They had 
in the past year lost many valued friends, 
and they should miss not only their valued 


| personal support, but annual subscriptions 
The Rev. W. Tupor Jonzs described 


amounting to £120. That amount must 
be made up, and he hoped soon to reach 
again the high-water mark of 1894 after 
the appeal of Dr. Brooke Herford, when 
their income amounted to £2,074, whereas 
now it stood at £1,792. He was particu- 
larly anxious that the younger’ members 
of their families should be led to feel their 
responsibility for the financial support of 
the Association, and that a large number 
of new subscribers should be so secured. 

On the motion of the Rey. W. Corz- 
LAND Bowie, seconded by Gerneran 
Jacos, President of the Western Union, 
a vote of thanks to the Chairman was 
passed, after which a closing hymn was 
sung, and the Rev. A. N. Blatchford 
pronounced the Benediction. 


THE CONFERENCE. 


On Wednesday morning a Conference 
was held in Ouakfield-road Church, Mr. 
CHartes W. Jones, President of the 
Association, in the chair. 

Before proceeding to the business of the 
Conference, the CHAIRMAN said, that as 
he understood that was the first general 
meeting of their body in Bristol since the 
settlement of the Rev. Dr. Warschauer as 
minister of that church, he desired to 
offer to him on behalf of the ministers 
and congregations of the district a cordial 
welcome. 

To this Dr. Warscuavar briefly re- 
sponded, and two papers were then read 
by the Revs. H. 8S. Solly, of Bridport, and 
Dr. W. Griffiths, of Pontypridd, on 
“Unitarian Missionary Needs, Oppor- 
tunities, and Methods.” 

PAPER BY THE REV. H. 8. SOLLY, M.A. 

Having referred to two conspicuous 
facts in the present condition of religious 
life in this country, the growing power of 
the Sacerdotal party in the Church of 
England, and the drawing together of the 
Evangelical Free Churches, Mr. Solly said 
it was evident that for a good time to come 
the churches represented in that Conference 
would have to stand alone. They had not 
to undertake the reformation of the whole 
of Christendom. The work of liberalising 


other denominations was being done more 


effectually by such men as Dr, Clifford 
among the Baptists, Dr. Horton among 
Congregationalists, and Dean Fremantle 
in the Church of England. The great 
charge laid upon them was to prove the 


possibility of a vigorous, healthy Church 


life, animated by an earnest religious 
spirit, and based not upon a dogmatic 
creed, but upon the principle of religious 
freedom and the Open Trust. -Were they 
doing that? Were they proving, so that 


(none could doubt, that the Open Trust 


was compatible with firm conviction, with 
self-saerificing devotion to the cause of the 


Kingdom of Heaven, and with that love 


of God and man which constituted ths 


essence of practical Christianity, so that 


other Churches might be enabled to realise 


‘the strength and beauty of that principle 


of freedom, and adopt it for themselves 
without fear of losing their own vital faith ? 
They must regretfully admit that in many 
places they had not succeeded in mani- 
festing such clear evidence of the truth and 
spiritual power of their views and priuci- 
plesas would at once authenticate their 
divine. inspiration; and that should lead 
them, not indeed to doubt the convictions 
which they knew to be true, but to recon- 
sider some of the methods by which they 
tried to sustain their Church life. They 
had not failed. After another 500 years 
of religious history in England, there 
would be one thing by which they would 
be remembered—for having in the latter 
half of the nineteenth century found a 
home for James Martineau, for having 
found for him the ministerial experience 
and professional appointment which had 
enabled him to be the man he was, and 
teach the world those truths which would 
not be forgotten while the }Haglish lan- 
guage lasted. But for their Free Churches 
and the College, supported by their mem- 
bers, he might have remained an engineer, 
or adopted some other profession, even the 
ministerial, but he could never have 
developed the real self which made him 
pre-eminently the modera prophet of the 
living God. It was not failure to have 
rendered that possible ; and what they saw 
in one conspicuous instance, they could 
trust in a thousand cases where it was not 
so evident, where the same principles must 
be doing the work God required of them, 
contributing their allotted share towards 
the ‘ far-off, divine event, to which the 
whole Creation moves.” 

On the other hand, it was idle to ignore 
the fact that there were places where the 
conditions were so adverse to healthy life 
and growth in the adoption of their funda- 
mental principles that they could not 
expect results fit for public exhibitioa. 
Their mission work should not be lmited 
to the establishments of lonely outposts, 
and the. maintenance of struggling 
churches. They desired to reach the “ un- 
attached,” and to give those who had not 
heard their word a chance of learning that 
there was a gospel of Unitarian Christi- 
anity ; but why should not that be done 
where there was the best likelihood of 
building up a strong and healthy church 
Other churches knew the value of the 
repeated and sustained efforts of a seven 
or eight days’ mission in connection with 
well-established churches; and while 
the methods might be improved, it 
would be well to adopt the principle. of 
such “ missions.” Every church was sure 
to lose gradully its old supporters; the 
real test of its life was its power to win 
new adherents. No church was a 
Christian church that was content to be a 
religious club, benefiting its own members 
only ; no minister was a Christian minister 
unless in some way or other he was a 
missionary to those from whom he received 
nothing, to whom he gave, hoping for 
nothing in return. 

How best to utilise the limited resources 
at their disposal, both of men and money, 
was a difficult question; but he thought 
they would do well to concentrate their 
efforts more on places where the conditions 
were fairly hopeful. There were large towns 
where they had fine buildings for chapel 
and school purposes, but where the con- 
gregation was very scanty. In such a town 
it was absolutely certain that they might 
build up a strong self-supporting con- 
eregation by adopting the appropriate 
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measures, and by persevering till they did 
succeed. But they would not do the work 
by simply making a grant of money to the 
small congregation. They must, them- 
selves, seek out and send there a strong 
man as the missionary of a strong society, 
and must support him when there with 
frequent visits from other men sufficiently 
strong to be a real help in carrying on 
mission work. They must absolutely get 
rid of the idea that all they had to do was 
to help a weak congregation. Itwas they, 
themselves, the Missionary Society, that 
must go there to do the work, and must 
invite the help of the congregation on the 
spot, such as it was, to aid them im doing 
the work, which they recognised as their 
own, And they must do it with such 
tact and Christian charity as not to injure 
the] self-respect of the little group of 
faithful supporters of the cause, but make 
them the nucleus out of which an in- 
dependent church should eventually be 
developed. 

As to missionary methods, it could not 
be too strongly insisted that the form of 
worship best suited for those who formed 
regular congregations was not the best for 
tose who were not accustomed to habitual 
services. But as they seldom did much 
out-door preaching, and did not reach 
many. absentees through cottage ser- 
vices, it was absolutely essential that they 
should get the people into buildings where 
they had a chance of speaking to them. 
There were two methods by which they 
could certainly get the people to come in 
crowds. The first was by good high-class 
solo-singing, widely announced, with an 
intimation that at the services all seats 
were free. At such services the people 
should be cordially welcomed and shown 
into the best seats, and they should have 
plenty of simple hymns with popular tunes 
to sing themselves, and the address should 
be moral and religious, but not doctrinal. 
The aim was to teach people the worth of 
worship, not the folly of somebody else’s 
creed. A doctrinal lecture on some other 
night might be announced, for those who 
wished it, but they should not try to utilise 
what should be with some of those pre- 
sent the beginning of a religious habit for 
purposes merely critical and intellectual. 
The second method was by lantern ser- 
vices, which might be held in their school- 
rooms as reverentially as in any cathedral. 
The experience of the Rey. J.J. Wright and 
others had shown what splendid mission 
work might be done by that means; and 
he suggested that the Association might 
well provide a stock of first-class slides 
suitable for such services. They wanted 
pictures of events in the Bible that were 
good to preach about, pictures illustrative 
of the life and words of Christ ; and they 
should have also a good collection of 
hymns, which could be clearly read on the 
slides, There would not be sufficient 
demand for such pictures as they needed 
to justify the trade in producing them, it 
must be a missionary enterprise ; but £50 
so laid out would be of the greatest service 
to their mission-work. In conélusion, he 
urged that those ministers and earnest- 
minded laymen, who did not feel called to 
eo out and hold services in the streets and 
lanes of their towns and cities, should be 
all the more intent on observing and 
adopting the means which were found 
successful in drawing the people inside 
their chapels and school-rooms. 


PAPER BY THE REV. DR. GRIFFITHS. 

Mighty {forces were at work, said Dr. 
Griffiths, preparing the soil where they 
might sow the seed, forces which lessened 
year by year the prejudice and antagonism 
which used to obstruct the work on which 
their hearts were set. They were speedily 
passing through the stage of battling for 
their rights to take part in building the 
walls of the Holy City; the task which 
lay before them was that of construction, 
not of defence. Their message was 
adapted to the deepest needs of the people, 
but it must be presented in language they 
could comprehend, and so as to touch their 
heart and conscience. It was necessary to 
enter sympathetically into their inner 
thoughts and realise the way they looked 
at the great problems of religion and life. 
The message they must go forth to pro- 
claim was to help earnest inquirers to a 
fuller life, to equip them for better service 
in the present, and inspire them with trust 
and hope for the great Beyond. The pro- 
pagandist who made it his special business 
to attack the doctrines cherished by others 
did not. adopt the best method for securing 
permanent results. If he were wise he 
would endeavour to lead those who were 
losing their hold on the old doctrines along 
the line of least resistance. 
behoved them to proclaim their message 
clearly and openly, it must be with sweet 
reasonableness. 

Their churches existed not merely that 
the regular attendants might be benefited, 
but that they may impart what they 
receive ; not merely to be ministered unto, 
but to minister, and in the truest sense to 
give their life for others. A heavy re- 
sponsibility rested on them to provide 
suitable religious homes for those rendered 
homeless and cheerless by the crash of 
systems once a shelter to them. The 
number of such was inereasing year by 
year. But it was not their task to provide 
a cave of Adullam, whither anyone who 
happened to be in love with the last 
novelty might resort. When a church of 
their order was organised in a new district, 
it would not be out of place for the 
leaders to make it perfectly clear that they 
cherished no bitterness or ill-will towards 
other churches, and their purpose was not 
to oppose or denounce existing churches, 
but to further the interests of the 
Kingdom of God. It was worthy of the 
most careful consideration whether the 
time had not come to introduce their 
movement into every large town where no 
sanctuary of their faith existed. Sunday 
services conducted by the ministers of the 
nearest churches might be tried for a 
month, and if the attendance proved satis- 
factory and a fair number of earnest and 
energetic persons showed manifest signs of 
sympathy, the series might be continued 
for three, six, or twelve months. Jf at 
the close of«that period the co-operation 
and support promised seemed to justify 
the organisation of a church, the necessary 


steps for that object should be taken. 


But if the number was considered too 
small, acircle might be formed, and weekly 
meetings be held at the homes of mem- 
bers for conversation on topics relating to 
the religious life. The local Association, 
through its missionary or other repre- 
sentative, should keep in touch with such 
a circle and arrange for an occasional 
sermon, 

Could they not do something to trans- 
mute the vast amount of latent power in 


Though it, 


their churches into active power? Surely 
it was not presumptuous to urge every 
church to look beyond its borders, and con- 
sider whether it might not help in starting 
new groups in neighbouring localities, and 
whether it was not its duty to encourage 
its minister to preach to them as often as 
practicable. There seemed to him some- 
thing wrong about the spiritual life of 
churches which insisted on having their 
own minister or some other ordained 
minister. in the pulpit at every service. 
There were many of the laity, both men 
aud women, fully competent to conduct an 
occasional service, and who would gladly 
do so, if the importance of giving their 
minister an opportunity to preach at some 
new centre were properly laid before them. 
Every church might also do useful 
missionary work if it undertook, once a 
year at least, to distribute literature from 
house to house, with a card or leaflet 
inviting sympathisers to attend. In these 
and other ways churches could utilise 
their energies with great benefit to them- 
selves and to the cause in general. But 
they must have patience and not look for 
too speedy results from such missionary 
work. 

What, therefore, did they need? Among 
other things, a stronger spirit of comrade- 
ship and fellowship in their ranks. The 
extreme individuality which too. often 
appeared was a source of weakness. That, 


no doubt, had a great deal to do 
with the fact that many who moved 
to places where Unitarian churches 


did not exist made little effort to keep 
in touch with their cause in any prac- 
tical way. If they were animated by 
a true spirit of comradeship they would 
continue their interest and take delight in 
helping the progress of their community 
in every way open to them. The spirit of 
comradeship was essential to solidarity, 
and solidarity was essential to the truest. 
success of their missionary work. They 
needed also a more general understanding 
of what their missionary work was 
intended to achieve. Sometimes, he was 
afraid, they emphasised freedom and truth 
in such a way as to lead people to suppose 
that “Treedom and Truth” was the 
motto inscribed on their banner. Those 
were great and worthy objects, but not 
the goal of their struggles and aspirations. 
They must on no account lose sight of the 
supreme fact that Goodness was the most 
distinctive note of their message. Freedom 
and Truth were only means to an end. To 
help men to become good rather than to 
teach them truth was their chief aim. 
And finally, they needed a Pentecost, the 
flooding of their community with the 
divine influence which would make them 
eager to utter their message to the world, 
which would lead them to dare mighty 
things in the cause of God and His Christ. 
Pew as they were, they might accomplish 
great things if they believed in their high 
destiny as stewards of the gospel of light 
and love and light, and acted accordingly. 
Notwithstanding difficulties and dis- 
couragements in their work, the voice that 
came from the scattered band of workers 
throughout the land was this:—‘“‘ Be 
strong and work, for the God of trath and 
righteousness and love worketh with you, 
and leadeth you on from one silent victory 
to another.” 


An interesting discussion followed, in 
which the Revs. T.. J. Jenkins, F. TT. 
Reed, Mr. ©. H. Perkins, the Revs, A. E. 
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O’Connor and Walter Lloyd, Lady 
O’ Hagan, the Revs. D. J. Williams, J. E. 
Carpenter, and T. B. Broadrick, Mr. W. J. 
Cock, and the Rev. W. Tudor Jones took 
part. 

The readers of the papers having 
responded, the CHarrman made a few 
closing remarks, and the- Conference 
separated. 


THE LUNCHEON, 


The Conference was followed by lun- 

cheon at the Imperial Hotel, Clifton, 
presided over by Mr. Cuartes Tuomas, 
J.P. There was a large attendance. Mr. 
Thomas expressed the pleasure it gave 
him to welcome the representatives of the 
B. and F.U.A. and the ministers and 
delegates from South Wales and the West 
of England, and he hoped the sermon and 
the addresses they had listened to, and the 
social intercourse they had enjoyed, would 
encourage and strengthen them all in the 
work. He referred to the recent visit of 
‘Her Majesty the Queen to Bristol, and 
to the beneficence and glory of her reign, 
and proposed the health of the Queen. 
Mr. Colfox, J.P., High Sheriff of Dorset, 
in an interesting speech, submitted the 
toast of “Civil and Religious Liberty.” 
He referred to the old struggle against 
the Test and Corporation Acts, the ex- 
clusion of Nonconformists from the 
Universities, and t0 the general progress 
of enlightenment in the present generation. 
He believed that at heart the bulk of the 
English people had no love of sacer- 
dotalism, that a pure and noble and in- 
telligent Protestantism was going to win 
the day sooner or later. He trusted that 
Willaston School might before long rear 
some young men of ability and earnestness 
who would afterwards proceed to Man- 
chester College, Oxford, and help to recruit 
their ministry. Mr. Lewis N. Williams, of 
Aberdare, responded, and spoke of the 
love of civil and religious liberty which 
characterised the Welsh people, If he 
could have addressed the meeting in his 
native tongue, he could have done better 
justice to the sentiment. General Jacob, 
the President of the Western Union, pro- 
posed, and the Rev. W. Copeland Bowie 
seconded, a resolution very warmly thank- 
ing the congregations at Bristol and 
Clifton for their generous hospitality. 
The Rev. A. N. Blatchford, B.A., and the 
Rev. Dr. Warschauer responded, and ex- 
pressed the pleasure which the presence 
of so many representatives had afforded 
them. A hearty vote of thanks to Mr. 
Charles Thomas for presiding brought the 
proceedings to a close. 


To CorrEsponpEntTs.—Letters, &c., 
received from the following :—C. D. B.; 
.C,; J.-M. C. (Calcutta) ; W. H. D.; 
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A PRAYER IN TIME OF WAR. 


O Tuov who rulest among the Nations, 
and even out of darkness bringest light, 
our hearts turn to Thee in this present 
darkness of War. Bless Thou our country. 
Make wise the hearts of rulers and of 
people to be guided towards Thy will. 
Rebuke every feeling of pride, anger, or 
ambition. Especially we pray Thee to 
bless and strengthen every kind feeling 
that lights up the strife—every generous 
impulse, all noble courage and fortitude, 
every heroism of self-denial. Bléss all 
who suffer ; sustain the wounded and the 
dying ; inspire pity and help for all widows 
and orphans; comfort all mourning and 
anxious hearts—and out of these struggles 
and confusions of the world bring Thou 
the larger meanings of Thy Providence 
and the final Peace of Right. And so 
Thy Kingdom come, and Thy will be done 
on earth as it is in Heaven! 


NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES. 


—~o—— 


[Notices and Reports for this Department should. 
be as brief as possible, and be sent in by Thursday 
Morning.) 

Seen ee 


Kinsworth.—Special services were held on 
Sunday on occasion of the annual collections for 
the B. and F.U.A. At the afternoon service, the 
Rey. M. R. Scott, resident minister, preached from 
Mark xvi. 15 a sermon appropriate to the occasion. 
The collections amounted to £5 7s. 8d., which was 
very satisfactory. 

Atherton.—The sermon in memory of the late 
Mr. T. H. Hope, preached in Chowbent Chapel on 
Nov. 12 by the Rev. J. J. Wright, has been printed, 
together with the order of the special service on 
that occasion. The sermon contained a warm 
appreciation of Mr. Hope’s life of unwearying ser- 
vice and his remarkable character, and ended with 
an earnest appeal to the younger members of the 
congregation to close up the rankr, and to give 
themselves to the service. 

Blackpool.—The Rev. William Binns having 
retired on account of failing health from the 
ministry of Bank-street Chapel, after six years of 
highly valued service, a farewell meeting was held 
in the schoolroom on Wednesday week, which was 
well attended. After tea the chair was taken by 
Mr. J. H. Wood, who spoke in terms of warm 
appreciation of the services rendered by both Mr, 
and Mrs. Binns. He was followed by Mr. J. Chew, 
a trustee of the church, who spoke in the same 
sense, and on behalf of the congregation presented 
to Mr. Binns a cigar case anda purse of gold. Mr. 
Binns acknowledged the gifts in a speech of charac- 
teristic humour and genuine feeling. After forty- 
one years of active ministry he was retiring, he 
said, and should again take to occasional lay 
preaching, of which he had had experience before he 
entered the ministry. His first training had been 
in a Wesleyan Methodist Sunday-schoo], and, 
though widely separated now from the beliefs of 
that body, he still enjoyed being present at their 
meetings. He did not intend leaving Blackpool, 
and should offer himself as a candidate for the 
Board of Guardians, Mr. Underwood, superin- 
tendent of the Sunday-schovl, thea presented Mrs. 
Binns with a photograph of the scholars, for which 
they and tlie teachers had subscribed, and both he 
and Miss Robinson expressed their deep regret at 
the retirement of Mrs. Binns, who had been so con- 
stant and untiing in her school work. Mrs. Binns, 
having acknowledged the gift, Mr. Piper, of Derby. 
added some words of warm appreciation of Mr. 
Binns’s services, and also of Blackpool as a winter 
health resort. The Blackpool Times of Nov. 18 
gives a full report of the farewell meeting, and 
also of a lecture by Mrs. Binns on the previous 
Monday evening before the Literary and Scientific 
Society on ‘Robert Browning.” The Council 
Chamber was crowded, and the lecture was warmly 
appreciated. 

Birmingham : Small Heath.— On Sunday 
last special musical services were held, selections 
from Mendelssohn’s works being given by the 
choir ;in the morning, from the oratorio St. Pawl, 
and in the evening from the “ Hymn of Praise.” 
The collections were in aid of the choir fund. 
There was a large congregation in the evening. 

Boston.—The Lincolnshire Echo of Monday 


has an appreciative word for our Boston friends. 
It says :—“ The re-opening services have been con- 
tinued with unabated interest, and last night 
(Sunday) there was a fairly good congregation 
present to hear ar exposition of the principles of 
Unitarianism by the Rev. J. Howard, of Tamworth. 
He took for his subject,‘ Three corner stones of 
our Faith,’ which he dealt with in a very plain and 
concise manner, and riveting the attention of those 
present from first to last.” Mr. Howard, also by 
invitation, addressed the P.S.A. of men in the after- 
noon in the public hall. 

Chester.—On Nov. 11 a Rummage Sale was held 
in connection with Matthew Henry’s Chapel, the 
proceeds of which amounted to £10. This has been 
added to the Restoration Fund, and makes over £23 
contributed to the fund since the re-opening of the 
chapel —(See advt.). 

Congleton.—On Sunday week the Mayor, Mr. 
Alderman Wm. Worrall], attended the parish 
church in the morning, and in the evening Cross- 
street Chapel, of which he isa member. There a 
sermon was preached by the Rev. J. H. Smith on 
“Our sufficiency is from God,” and at the close of 
the service a brief meeting was held in the school- 
room, when the Mayor thanked Mr. Smith for his 
sermon, and the members of the corporation and 
other officials for their presence at both services. 

Crewkerne and Yeovil.—The Rev. S. Sidaway 
Beettell, M.A., has resigned the charge of Crew- 
kerne and Yeovil, and will terminate his ministry at 
these places at the end of the year. 

Crewe.—Anniversary services were held at the 
Free Christian Church on Sunday, the preacher 
being the Rev. C. E. Oliver, B.A., of Denton. The 
morning service was well attended, and in the 
evening the church was full. Miss Sconce sang 
“The Toilers,” and “The Better Land,” and the 
choir rendered special music. On Monday evening 
the annual tea party took place, about 130 people 
being present, and subsequently a public meeting 
was held, the.chair being taken by Mr. Charles W. 
Jones, President of the B. and F.U.A., who was 
supported by Mr. T. H. Gordon (Town Clerk of 
Dukinfield), Mr. Richard Robinson, Mr. Alderman 
Briggs (Crewe), Mr. S. Maxen (Crewe), Rev. H. D. 
Roberts (Chester), and Rey. R. S. Redfern, minister 
of the church, who in thanking the president for 
his presence, spoke of the work they had to do as 
a Church aud the progress of liberal thought in 
other bodies. 

Darlington.—The anniversary of the church 
was held on Sunday, Nov. 12, when the Rev. Frank 
Walters, of Newcastle, conducted the services, and 
preached two eloquent and impressive sermons, 
taking for his subject in the morning, ‘‘ The Word 
made Flesh,” and for the evening, “ What shall the 
Harvest be.” The morniog congregation was the 
largest we have had for some years, and in the 
evening the church was almost as full as the build- 
ing would hold. At both services many sympathetic 
friends from other Nonconformist churches in the 
town were present. The soirée was held on Mon- 
day, the 13th, when upwards of eighty partook of 
tea, provided by the ladies of the congregation. 
A public meeting followed, the Rev. Bodell 
Smith in the cha‘r, when addresses were given by 
the Rev. Frank Walters, the Rev. A. Harvie, of 
Gateshead, Mr. Cox Walker, and Miss Lucas, of 
Harrogats. Music and songs were rendered during 
the evening by several friends. 

Evesham.—On Sunday week the Mayor (Mr. 
Geoffrey New) attended morning service at All 
Saints’ Church, when an eloquent sermon was 
preached by the vicar, and a collection was made 
for the Lord Mayor’s Transvaal War Fund. On the 
same day collections were also made at the Oat- 
street Chapel, and in the evening a special sermon 
on the war was preached by the Rev. Rudolf 
Davis. 

Gloucester.—The bazaar for the reduction of the 
debt on Barton street Chapel was successfully opened 
on Wednesday afternoon by Mr. Charles W. Jones, 
President of the B. and F.U.A., and on Thursday 
by Mrs. Ashbee. The first day’s receipts amounted 
to over £49, A fuller report will appear next 
week, 

Guildford.—On Sunday last the claims of the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association were 
eloquently and movingly pleaded by Mr. O. A, 
Shrubsole, F.G.S., of Reading, who most kindly 
consented to preach at the church at Guildford 
upon this special occasion. 

Kidderminster.—On Sunday week the Mayor 
(Mr. Alderman E. Parry) attended the parish 
church at morning service in state, and in the even- 
ing the New Meeting, of which he is a member, 
when an earnest sermon was preached by the Rev. 
E. D. Priestley Evans, minister of the chapel. The 
collection, which was for the Mayor’s Fund for the 
relief of the wives and children of local reservists 
gone to the war, amounted to £8 15s. 6d. Mr. 
Priestley Evans has been elected president of the 
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Kidderminster Nonconformist Council for the 
coming year, 

Leigh, Lancashire.—The anvual meeting cf the 

3,lton District Sunday-school Union was held here 
on Saturday last. Tea was served in the schoolroom 
to about 90 persons, Afterwards a meeting was 
held in the chapel, presided over by the Rev. R, C. 
Moore, president. Olficers were elected for the 
ensuing year. Several addresses were d livered, 
and a god programme of music and song had been 
provided by Mr. F. Eckersley and his choir. The 
meeting was a very successful one, and would en- 
courage the teachers in their work. 

London’: Essex Church.—In continuition of 
the educational lectures, Mr. Wm. Bruce, L.C.C., 
gave a lecture on Tuesday last on “ The Housing of 
the Working-classes.” The Rev. Frank K. Freeston, 
who presided, referred to the erying urgency of the 
housing difficulty, and to Mr, Bruce’s lvbours on the 
County Council as chairman of the Housing Com- 
mittee. The lecturer dealt with tae whole question 
very thoroughly, giving the latest statistics of over- 
crowding, indicating the powers at present possessed 
by Parliament or the Council to deal with the 
evil, and describing, with the help of lantera views, 
the slum removing and replaciag already carried 
out in Bethnal-green and Clare-market. H2 also 
supported the proposal for suburtan cottages and 
cheap trains or trams, but opposed that for taxing 
grouud values, Questions were asked and aaswered 
at the close, and interesting speeches were inade by 
Mr. Parsons, of the Charity Organisation Society, 
Mr. Charles Mitchell, Mr. James Beale, and Mr. 
Rupert Potter, The sixth lecture will be given by 
Mr. Kreeston on Tuesday next on “ Oxford and its 
Culleges.” 

London: Welsh Servises.—There was a very 
good attendance last Sunday evening at Essex Hall, 
when Mr. J. Islan Jones, of Jesus College, Oxford, 
officiated in a very able manner. A collection was 
made on behalf of the B. and F.U-A. 

Manchester: Pendleton.—The church anni- 
versary services were held on Sunday, Nov. 19, the 
preacher being the Rev. John McDowell, of Leeds, 
who was the first minister of the Pendleton cn- 
gregation, holding his pastorate for seveateen 
years, He has now accepted the position of minister 
to the Parker Memorial Church, Boston, U.S.A, 
and will sail for America in December. Mr. 
McDovwell’s visit to Pendleton was thus a re-union 
and a farewell. There was a large attendance both 
morning and evening, and the services were inspir- 
ing and helpful. Many friends from a distance were 
present to testify to their personal attachment to 
Mr. McDowell, and to bil him farewell and god- 
speed in his new home. ‘The colleciions amounted 
to £15, this being a much larger sum than has been 
collecte} for a considerable number of years. 

Moneyrea.—Oa Tuesday evening the Rev. J. 
Rentoul), Presbyterian minister of Dromore, 
delivered a highly appreciated lecture on “ Father 
Mathew” before the United Temperance Guild. 
The Rey. R. Lyttle occupied the chair. Mr. James 
Orr, Mrs. D. McCullough, and Mr. T. S. White also 
spoke. The proceedings closed with singing and 
prayer. 


Tran yourself to find the good in what 
seems evil, to make of disaster an oppor- 
tunity for your courage, to master suffering 
by putience,to learn from sorrow sympathy. 
—G, S. Merriam. 
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Maynard, The Oaks, 
Cheshire. 


as 
Widow, 
with Gentleman.—Mrs. 
Wythenshawe-road, Sale, 


OUSEKERPER. —Wanted, a kind, 

cheerful person (middle-aged) as HOUSE- 

KEEPER.—Address, care of Rev, JoHN ELLs, 
Pisgah House, Broomhill, Sheffield. ‘ 


LADY seeks 


an engagement as 
LIBRARIAN or SECRETARY; under- 

stands the Remington typewriter. — Address, 

X.Y. Z, Inquirer Office, Essex-street, Strand. 


OMPANIONSHIP TO LADY. — 

WANTED, by young lady; 25; music; 

real3 well; some hospital practice. Apply—Rev. 
W. Jecxiz, Ipswich. 


S COMPANION or LADY HOUSE- 

KEEPER,—Lady seeks engagement as above. 
End of January. Town or country. Good refer- 
ences.—EH. P., 55, Highbury New Park, N. 


OuR 


—_—_—~— 


SUNDAY, November 26, 


—_——— 


GS It is requested that notice of any alteration 
in the Calendar be sent to the Publisher not 
later than Thursday Afternoon. 


Bermondsey, Fort-road, Upper Grange-road, 11 a.m. 
and 7 p.M., Rev. HaroLD RyYLerv, 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
]1 a.M. and 7 P.M. 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 
11 amM. and 7 p.m., Rev. J. E. StRONGE. 

Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-rd., West 
Croydon,114.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. J. Pack Hopps, 

Deptford, Church-street, 11.15 a.m. and 6.30 P.M., 
Rev. A. J. MARCHANT. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting-hill-gate, ll a.m. 
and 7 P.M., Rey. F. K. FREEsTON, 

Forest-gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 
1l a.m. and 6 30 p.m., Rev. H. Woops Prrris. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham-place, 
11 a.M. and 7 p.m., Rev. R. H. U. Buioor, B.A. 


Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 a.m. and | 


7 p.M., Revs. Brooke HeErrorpD, D.D., and 
Epcar Darryn. 
ing Service. 

Highgate Hill Unitarian Christian Church, 11 a.m. 
and 7 p.M., Rev. C. PIKE. 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 a.m. 
and 7 p.M., Rev. G. Dawes Hroxs, M.A., Pa.D. 

Kentish Town, Free Christian Church, Clarence- 
road, 11 A.M.and 7 P.m., Rev. A. FaRQUHARSON, 


Morning, ‘‘ Our Dead.” Evening, “ Happi- 
ness.” 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 a.m. and 7 P.m., Rev. D. 
Amos. 5 


Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High-street, 
11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. W. C. Pope. 

Little Portland-street Chapel, near Oxford-circur, 
11.15 a.m. and 7 p.m., Mr. Herspert Rix. 

Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal Green, 
11 4M. and 7 p.M., Rev. W. G. Capman. Even- 
ing, “‘ The Authority of Jesus.” 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 a.m, Mr. J. BREDALL, 
and 6.30 p.M., Rev. G. Carter. Musical Ser- 
vices. 

Plumstead, Common road Unitarian Church,114.m. 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. L. JENKINS JONES. 

Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15 a.m. 
and 7 P.M., and 8 p.m, Service for Children, 
Rev. S. FaRRINGTON. 

Stepney-Green, College Chapel, 11 a.m., Mr. Luck: 
ING TavenER, and 7 P.M, Mr. T. ELior, 
“ What Unitarians believe about the Bible.” 

Stoke Newington, The Green, 11.15 a.m. and 
7 pM., Rev. W. Woopine, B.A. 

Stratford, West Ham-lane Unitarian Church, 11 a.m 
and 6.30 P.M. 

Sydenham Pubiic Hall, Kirkdale, Sydenham, 7 P M., 
Rev. W. Coretanp Bowrs, M.L.S.B., “ The 
Message of Unitarians to the Present Age.”’ 

Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church, Hast-hill, 
11 a.M. and 7 P.m., Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A. 

Wood Green, Unity Hall, 11 a.m. and 7 P.M., Rev. 
Dr. MumMMERY. 


—_——__o—_____ 


PROVINCIAL. 


Batu, Trim-street Chapel, 11 am. and 6.30 pMm., 
Rey. F. W. STanLey, 

BeprorpD, Library (side room), 11.15 a.m., Rev. 
ROWLAND HILL. 

BimmmincuamM, Church of the Messiah, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 P.M, 

Brackroon, Banks-street, North Shore, 10.45 a.m. 
and 6.30 P.M. 

Buacxpoon, Unitarian Lay Church, Masonic Hall, 
Waterloo-road, South Shore, 6.30 P.M. 

Bootiz, Free Church, Stanley-road, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 p.m., Rev. J. Moruey MIzzs, 

BovurNemoutH, Unitarian Church; West-hill-road, 
11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. ©. C. Cox. 

Bricuton, Christ Church(Free Christian), New-road, 
North-street, 11 a.m. and 7 p.m. Rev. T. A, 
Gorton, 

Buxton, Hartington-road Church, lI a.m, and 
7 P.M. , Rev. GEORGE STREET. 

CANTERBURY, Blackfriars, 11 a.m. Z 

DEAL and WALMER Free Christian Church, High- 
st., 11 A.M. and 6,30 P.m., Rey. T. SHAKSPEARE. 

Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 1 A.M. 
and 6,30 p.m., Rev. 8S. Burrows, 

EastBourne, Lismore-road, Terminus-road, 11 a.m. 
and 6,30 P.M., Rev. G. St. Crarr. 

QuILpFoRD, Ward-street Church, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 p.m, Rev. E. 8S. Lang Buckiand, é 


Minister’s Class after Morn- | 


| Horsuam, Free Christian Church Worthing-road 
CALENDAR. ry 
1 Lexzps, Mill Hill, 10.45 a.m, and 6.30 P.m., Rey, C. 


11 a.m. and 6.30 p.m., Rev. J. J. MARTEN. 


Hanacrove, M.A. 


} Liscarp, Memorial Church, Manor-road, 11 a.m, 


_and 6.30 p.m., Rev, E. S. Hicks, B.A. 

LIvERPooL, Hope-street Church, 11 a.m., Rev. R. 
A. Armstrone, B.A., and 6.30 P.M., Rev. A. 
CoBDEN SMITH. 

LIVERPOOL, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. W. J. Jupp. 

LivzRPooL Ullet-road, Sefton Park, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 p.m., Rev. Dr. Kirin, Evening, “ Unit- 
arian Christianity : its Spiritual Ideals in the 
Worship of God, and its Practical Aims in the 
Service of Humanity.” 

Manouester, Sale, 11 a.m. and 6,30 P.M, Rev. 
J. ForRzEst. 

MANCHESTER, Strangeways, 10.30.4.m. and 6.80. P.M. 

Marears, Forester’s Hall (Side Entrance), Union- 
crescent, 11 a.m. : 

MoseELEY anpD Batsatn HeatH InstituTe: Our 

-FaTHER’s CHURCH, 11 «.M. and 6.30 P.M., Rev. 
C. J. SNEATH. i 
OxrorD, Manchester College, 11.380 a.m., Rev. 
_ J. E. Carrenter, M.A, ; 

PortsmMouTH, General Baptist Chapel, St. Thomas- 
street, 6.45 p.m., Mr. THomas Bonn. 

PortsmouTH, High-street Chapel, 11 a.m and 
6.45 p.M., Mr. G. Coszns Prior. 

RamscarTE, Assembly Rooms, High-street, 6.30 P.M. 

Reapine, Unitarian Free Church, London-road, 
11.15 a.M.and 6.30 p.m., Rev. E. A. Voysey, B.A. 

ScARBOROUGH, Westborough, 10.45 a.m. and 7 P.M., 
Rev. E. L, H. Tuomas, B.A. ; 

Sovurnrort, Portland-street Church, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 p.m., Rev. C. H. WELLBELOVED. cet 

SEVENOAKS, Bessell’s Green, The Old Meeting House, — 
lla.m., Rev. R. C. DenDy. Stables in the grounds 

Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 a.M. 
and 6.30 p.m.. Rev, A. E. O'Connor. 

TuNBRiDGE WELLS, Mechanics’ Institute, Dudley- 
road, 11 a.m. and 6.30 p.m, Mr. J. L. Macseta 
Bain. 

Yor«K,St. Saviourgate Chapel, 11 a.m. and 6.30 P.m., 
Rev. H, Rawiines, M.A. 


—_—_—__ 


CarE Town, Free Protestant Unitarian Church, 
Hout-street, 6.30 p.m., Rev. R, BALMFORTH. 


THICAL RELIGION SOCIETY, 
STEINWAY HALL, PORTMAN-SQUARE, 
S.W.—Nov. 26th, at 11.15, Dr. WASHINGTON 
SULLIVAN, “The Economic Relations between 
Men and Women as a Factor in Ethical Evolution.” 


OUTH-PLACE ETHICAL SOCIETY, ~ 
SOUTH-PLACE, FINSBURY.—Nov. 26th, 
at 11.15., W. S. GODFREY, “ Persistent Super- 
stition : ‘Che Bible.” : 


ULPIT SUPPLY. — The Rev. W. 

STODDART, B.A., is.at LIBERTY to take 

occasional Sunday duty.—30, West Bank, Stamford- 
hill, London, N. 


ULPIT  SUPPLY.—The Rev. D. 
DAVIS, Fairfield High School, Liverpool. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
B IRKBECK B ANK 


SoutHampron Buitprines, Coancery Lane, London. 


INVESTED FUNDS, £10,000,000 
Number of Accounts, 85,094. 

TWO AND A-HALE PER CENT. INTEREST 
allowed. on DEPOSITS repayable on demand. 

TWO PER CENT. INTEREST on CURRENT 
ACCOUNTS on the minimum monthly balances, 
when not drawn below £100. ; 

STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES pur- 
chased and sold for Customers, 


SAVINGS’ DEPARTMENT. 


‘SMALL DEPOSITS received and INTEREST 
allowed MONTHLY on each completed £1. . 

The BIRKBECK ALMANAO, with full par- 
ticulars, post free. 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


(CS any Lady recommenda thoroughly 


nice Girl suitable for HOUSE-PARLOUR- 


“MAID, with some knowledge of house-work.— 


Apply “South Wales,” care of Inquirer, 3, Mssex- 


‘| street, Strand, London, 
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Forest Gate Unitarian Church, 


ee 

A SALE OF WORK 

‘will be held on WEDNESDAY and THURSDAY, 
' _ DECEMBER 13th and 14th, 

in aid of the CHURCH FUNDS. 


“A variety of Useful Articles, with some choice 
Fancy Goods, Needlework, Carvings, &c., will be 
_ offered... Contributions are earnestly invited, ne 
may be sent to Mrs, PERRIS, 180, Upton- lane, 
Mrs. Jose, 15, Osborne-road (Forest Gate). 

-- Mrs. Atrrep ‘Lawrence will open the See on 

the First Day, at 3 o’clock, 


— 


Schools, ete. 


ee 


EDGBASTON COLLEGE for GIRLS, 
Bristol Road, Edgbaston, Birmingham. 


ea ae 
PrincipaL—Miss BAILY. 
‘Hsapxistiess—Miss E LEAN OR MOSS, B.A. Hons, 


A limited number of Pendens taken at residence 
of Principal. 

The College, which is opposite the residence, has 
accommodation for 120 pupils. Lawn tennis, 
gymnas:um, asphalte playground. 

The Curriculum is based on the Cambridge 
Examination regulations, and resident pupils have 
the advantage of Public School life combined with 
home comforts. 

Application to Secretary, Miss S. AWDRY. 


IGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
; SOUTH MARINE TERRACE, 
ABERYSTWITH. 


PrRincipaL .. Mrs. MARLES THOMAS, 


Pupils most successfully prepared for Public 
Examinations. Scholarships have been obtained 
at the University Colleges. Special attention paid 
» to the physical side of education, Gymnasium, 
Swedish drill. 


Hy WSDHEAD SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
PrrxciPats—Miss J. F. GRUNER (Certif. Student 
of Girton College), Moorcroft, Hindhead, 
Surrey. 
Miss MACRAE MOIR (Cambridge Higher 
Local), Lingholt, Hindhead, Surrey. 


The aim of the School is to combine the ad- 
vantages of a good Boarding School with a thorough 
Education and healthy outdoor life. Girls may be 
prepared for College-entrance and other examina- 
tions, 

The district of Hindhead is one of the healthiest 
parts of England, and much recommended by 
doctors for its bracing air and gravel soil. 

Miss Morr receives ten boarders in a thoroughly 
well-built modern house, with southern aspect. 
Great attention is paid to healthful conditions of 
life. References allowed to parents of present and 
past pupils. 

Terms for Board and Education on application 
to the Principals. 


(PHE WARREN, 


——<— 


KNUTSFORD. 


PRINCIPAL : 
Mrs. W. CARRINGTON WHITELEGGE, 
_ Excellent individual TUITION and Home Care 
for the daughters of cultivated parents who would 
appreciate unusual advantages for Music and 
Languages. 


OME FOR HEALTH CULTURE, 
Tue Firs, Bromyarp, HEREFORDSHIRE 


This Home provides a course of Systematic 
Daily Exercise, combined with regular outdoor life 
and occupation, for Ladies and Children who are 
not in normal health. The exercises are given in a 
Gymnasium fitced with Swedish apparatus, and 
consist of Ling’s Swedish Movements. Special 
-treatment is given for Spinal Curvature, Anemia 
Hysteria, Indigestion, Neuralgia, &c. 

For further particulars, apply to The Principal 
‘Miss Jusstz Baker (trained by Mme. Bergmon, 
Osterberg). 


BOOKLETS FOR CHRISTMAS. 


~ DAILY MEDITATIONS” & “NIGHT UNTO NIGHT.” 


By W. G. TARRANT, B.A. 


PRICK ONE SHILLING 


(leather, gilt). 


“ Night unto Night” can also be had in cloth binding, red edges, price Sixpence. 


Essrx Hath, _Essex STREET, STRAND, We. 


ATTHEW HENRY’S CHAPEL, 
CHESTER. 


SUPPLEMENTARY STATEMENT, 


i 


During the progress of the work it was fuund 
that dry-rot had got into the floors of the Vestry 
and the Gallery, involving their eatire renewal. 
Other matters were also discovered that required 
reconstruction for the safety and soundness cf the 
Building. These have added £100 to £150 to the 
original estimates. It was deemed better to have 
all done at once, and so completely restore the old 
chapel that further repairs shall not be needed for 
many years. Instead of £750, as originally esti- 
mated, the restoracions will cost about £900 (with 
extras and architect’s commission), Rather over 
£600 have already been generously promised ; and 
the Committee confidently appeal to the known 
liberality of Unitarian and other friends at home 
and in America, for the further sum required to 
cowplete the Restoration of Matthew Henry’s 
venerable and historic chapel, in every way worthy 
of its 200th anniversary in 1900. 


Bie 8s Ae 
Amount already acknowledged... +. 600 13 0 
Rummage Sale 10. - 00 


Rd. Rvbinson, Esq , Birkenhead Cee onG 


Donations sent.to the Rev. H. D. Roberts, 
Brock Lodge, or Mr. Wm. OrreEtT?T, 15, Foregate- 
street, Chester, will be duly and gratefully acknow- 
ledged. : 


Woary and Renivence, 
—>——— 
FEW young people received in 
PLEASANT HOME near Victoria. Terms 


moderate.—Mrs, Rosert TURNER, 94, Grosvenor- 
road, S.W. 


OARD and RESIDENCH, South of 
England, Healthy neighbourhood. Home 
comforts. Seven miles from Brighton, near South 
Downs. Station Hassocks (on main line L.B.8.C.).— 
Miss RowLann, Gothic House, Hurstpierpoint. 


SOURNEMOUTH. — Elvaston, West 
Clif, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT. 
Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the High- 
cliffe Hotel. 50 rooms, Full-sized billiard table. 
Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff Promenade. 
Due south. Near Unitarian Church.—Mr, and 
Mrs. Pococx. 


OURNEMOUTH.—Most comfortable 
private BOARDING-HOUSE ; close to sea ; 
sheltered among the Pines; south aspect. Billiard- 
room (full-sized table), Terms moderate.—Address, 
Miss CHaLprEcort, Stirling House, Manor-road. 


T, LEONARDS:—* Crantock,” 59, 
Warrior-square. First-class BOARD and 
RESIDENCE, newly furnished and redecorated. 
Sea View, excellent cuisine, billiard room, sanitary 
certificate.—Mr. and Mrs. Sipnry P, Porrer. 


] TtTHCENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY 
YU ADELAIDE:-PLACE, LONDON BRIDGE, 
OM 
Interest on Loans reduced to Four-and-a-hailf 
per Cent. 


DrRECTORS. 

Chairman — Sir H. W. Lawrence, 

Mincing-lIsne, E.C. 
Deputy-Chairman—Mark H, Jupex, A.R.1.B.A,, 

7, Pall Mall, 8. W. 
F.H. A. Harpoastze, F.8.1,,5, Old Queen-st., 
Miss Orme, 118, Upper Tulse-hill, S.W. 
STEPHEN SEAWARD T'AYLER, 151, Brixton-road, 8. W., 
and Mrs. Henry Rutt, 1, Randolph-gardens, N.W. 


Bart., 21, 


S.W, 


PREFERENCE SHARES £10, Interest 44 per 
cent. DEPOSITS received at 3, 34, and 4 per cent., 
witbdrawable at short notice, 

LIBERAL ADVANCES promptly made 
Monthly repayment, including principal, premium 
and interest for each £100 advanced—21 years, 
18s. 6d.; 18 years, 14s. 9d. ; 15 years, 16s, 1d. ; 
10 years, "£1 Is. 8d. Survey Fee to £500, half- ae 
guinea, 

Special facilities given to persons desiring to pur- 
chase houses for their own occupation. Prospectus 


free. 
FREDERICK LONG, Manager. 


WEST GENTRAL HOTEL, 


Proprietor, FREDERIC SMITH. 


| Recently enlarged, remodelled and refurnished, 
now affording 


ACCOMMODATION FOR ABOUT 250 GUESTS. .f 


| The best patronised TempERANCE Hoven in 
London. Highly commended by leading 
Unitarian Ministers. 
Spacious Coffee, Reading, and Drawing Rooms. 
Electric Light. Lift. 


Apartments, 1/6 2/6. Breakfast, 1/3 to 2/-. 
Service, 9d. 


YA ean = rs ih aa Oe 


_ SOUTHAMPTON ROW, LONDON, W.C. 


‘¢ QuintupE, .LoNDON.” 


Telegrams : 


FREDK. LONG & SON, 
AUCTIONEERS, SURVEYORS, HOUSE & LAND AGENTS 
4, Adelaide Plase, London Bridge, E.C, 


Rents Collected, and the entire management of 
Property in any part of London or Suburbs under- 
taken. Valuations for Probate, &c, 
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T. NICHOLAS OLD MEETING, 
IPSWICH. 


APPEAL FOR 41,500, 


The above Unitarian Chapel will be 200 years 


old in 1900. It is, therefore, one of the few 
remaining original Nonconformist places of 
worship. It stands, externally and internally, 


almost as it was when built, but now needs exteti- 
sive and immediate repairs. 

It is felt that this is the best opportunity, not 
only of making these structural repairs, but also 
of fitting it with some of the comfort and require- 
ments which are essential in these days to attract 
and keep fresh members, 

The congregation averages 50 in the morning and 
100 in the evening ; and is steadily increasing in a 
fast developing industrial town. 

It is proposed to celebrate the Bi-centenary by (1) 
Putting the building in a thorough state of repair ; 
(2) making the seating accommodation comfortable; 
(3) supplying heating apparatus ; (4) repairing the 
organ. 

The estimated cost is £1,500; and an earnest 
appeal is here made to sympathisers throughout tke 
country to co-operate in this work of preserving ine 
a state of usefulness, and in its historic character, 
one of the oldest monuments of our spiritual 
descent. WILLIAM JELLIE, Minister. 

G. J. Notcutt, Chairman. 

Donations or promises may be sent to F, H. 
SitH, Hon. See., 32, Warwick-road; Rosert 
HamBiin, Hon. Treas., 19, Gippeswyk-road ; or 
W. J. Scopgs, Queen-street, Ipswich. 

This appeal has the support of the B. and F.U.A., 
and they have promised to contribute. 

From Trustees and Subscribers :— 

First List. BSc ap © 
Mr. Rebert Pearce oes sak 
Mr. G. J. Noveutt ec rae ae 
Mr, and Mrs. T. Grosvenor Lee 
Mrs. Pearce .., a eis “ 
Mrs. Henry Rutt a e “5 
Mr. R. Hamblin oe 
Mr, Arthur Pearce ste 
Miss Rachel L. Noteutt 5 
Mr. J. Glyde... ae igs 5 
Mr. R. Hamblin, junr. ... ane 5 
Mr. G. Hines, J.P. ela 5 
Mr. F. H. Palmer Se “63 5 
Mr. and Mrs. F. Robinson... 5 
Mr. W. J. Scopes oe vee 5 
Mr. W.R. Symonds .., aa mee 5 
Mr. F. H. Smith use ie ANS 5 
Mr. P. Wilkinson, B.A, B.Sc... 5 
Mr. F. Woolnough ae 5 
Mr. 8. J. Hutley ee 3 
Mr. and Mrs. Hubbard... 3 
Mrs. S. A. Notcutt ; 2 
Miss Ellen Webster... 0 2 
Mrs. F. Woolnough ..,. ae 2 
Mr. Herbert Cornish 1 
Mr. C. J. Palmer 1 
Mrs, F. Cornish... os oF ace 1 
Mrs. Symonds. -... wo obs wes 1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
i 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
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Mrs. F. H. Smith 

Mr. A. G. Scopes eis oe ae 
Rey. William Jellie  ... A 306 
Mrs, Calver ea . 
Mrs. P. W:lkinson tod 

Miss Woolnough ane S80 a 
Mrs. Miall as Nae as Rete 
Mr. H. Elsom nia 

Mr. J. Pearce Harvey ... 

Mrs. Reeve a 

Mrs. Scott Bas oe pte 

Miss Patrick ... eee ae 

Mr. W. T. Bovill rae 
Mr. E. Brookes ... “ 
Mr. H. Norton ... nas ae fas 
Mr. Pollard Ben Nas ang ee 
Mr. S. J. Monser ee S25 

Mr, W. Cooper ... é 

Mr. M. J. Parsons 3 

Master G. Wilkinson ... 
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Response TO APPEAL.— First 
President of the B. and F.U.A. 
Mr. Francis Taylor, J.P., Diss... 
Lady E. J. D, Lawrence, London 
Mrs. L. M. Aspland, do, tas 
Miss 8. S. Dowson, Geldeston... 
Mr. J. J. Robinson, Arundel ... 
Mr. Herbert Thomas, Bristol ... 
Mrs. McCosh Clark ... Sr ae 
Mr. J. Youngman, Wickham Market... 
Mr. J. A. Gotch, Kettering ... tos 
Sir R. K. Wilson, Bart., Richmond ... 
Mrs. Temple, Streatham oe ioe 


[ Total 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 


A New and Important Work for all Unitarians 
to Read. 
Cr. 8vo, pp. 236, cloth, 23. 6d. net, by post 23, 10d. 


THE STORY OF 
Protestant Dissent and % 
x English Unitarianism. 


BY 
WALTER LLOYD. 
Contents : — Introduction. II. The Presbyterians. 


IIf: Richard Baxter. IV. The Ejection, 1662. V. The 
Protestant Dissenters, 1689. VI. The Meeting-Houses. 
VII. Non-Subscription. VIII. The ‘‘ Christians Only.” 
IX. The Unitarians. X. John Biddle. XI. Lindsey, 
Priestley and Belsham. XIL. The Unitarian Societies. 
XII. The Trinitarian Controversy. XIV. Undogmatic 
Unitarianism. XV. Conclusion. 


Note.—Anyone sending Mr. Philip Green, not later than 
Dec. 22nd, a Postal Order for 2s. 6d., will receive a copy of 
this new book post free. 


London: PHinip GREEN, 5, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 


THE MILL HILL PULPIT. 
A Monthly Sermon by 
Rey. CHARLES HARGROVE, M.A., Leeds. 
November Number.—‘ THE NoveMBEeR METEORS.” 
Price 1d. Annual subscription, 1s. 6d. post free. 


Apply, Essex Hall, or Cas. Starner, 82, Ravens- 
wood-terrace, Hyde Park, Leeds. 


THE ETHICAL WORLD. 


Epvitzp sy DR. STANTON COIT and 
J. A. HOBSON, M.A. 
Articles on Important Social Questions, Education 


&c. from a purely ethical standpoint 
Children’s Page. 


TWOPENCE WEEKLY, 
Office: 17, Johnson’s-court, Fleet-st., London, E.C. 


New and Revised Edition of 


Prayers for the Use of Christian Families 


By JOHN SCOTT PORTER. 
Limp cloth, 6d. ; boards, 9d. 
May be obtained at Essex Hall, Essex-street, 
Strand, London, and at the Depository, 35, Rose- 
mary-street, Belfast. . 


Also New and Revised Edition of 


THE CHILD’S GUIDE TO CHRIST 


(A Scripture Catechism for Young People). 
6d. per dozen, from 35, Rosemary-street, Belfast. 


The fact that a New Edition of each of the 
above works has been called for speaks for itself. 


OPE-STREET CHURCH, 
LIVERPOOL. 
1S649.—189°9. 


(Minister, The Rev. R. A. ARMsTRONG, B.A.) 


JUBILEE CELEBRATION. 


The BAZAAR of the SEASON, “YE OLDE 
ENGLISH VILLAGE,” DECEMBER 141u, 157x, 
and 167TH, 1899, in the COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 98, 
UPPER PARLIAMENT - STREET, to provide 
Funds for the Maintenance of the Fabric of the 
beautiful Church erected during the Ministry of 
Dr. Martineau, and the furnishing of the new 
Church Hall, the Jubilee Gift of W. B. Bowring, 
Egq., J.P. 


The BAZAAR will be opened at 2.30 p.m. each 
day. On the 14th Dec. by Sir Jonn T. Brunner, 
Bart.. MP.; on the 15th Dec. by Mrs. W. B. 
Bowkine ; and on the 16th Dec. by the Hon, Mrs. 
DE BEAUMONT KLEIN. : 

Mrs. HuMPHRY WARD, the Rev. R. A. ARMSTRONG, 
B.A., JosepH Coventry, Esq., and others, will take 
part in the proceedings, ; 

Mr, and Mrs. Harorp Coventry Lanepate, 
Hunter’s-lane, Wavertree, Liverpool (Secretaries). 


~COTCH TWEEDS and SERGES at 

Mill Prices, Ladies’ or Gents’ ; best quality 
only. Patterns post free ; orders carriage paid,— 
Gro. McLxop & Sons, Hawick, N.B, 


|THE SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 


EE ooo 
NOW READY FOR THE WINTER SEASON. 


Two Sets of LANTERN SLIDES 
Illustrating Dr. Brooke HErrorp’s Book, 


“ THE STORY OF RELIGION IN ENGLAND.” 


Set I. Chapters I.— XVI.—49 slides, illustrates 
“From the Far Off Past until the Beginning of 
the Reformation.” 

Set II. Chapters X VII.—XXIX.—45 slides, illus 
trates “ Reformation Times.” *e 

The terms and conditions of the Loan of the 
Slides can be ascertained from the “ BOOKLET OF 
READINGS”’ prepared for use with each set. Price 
Threepence each, by post 3$d. 

A List of other Slides on Loan, including a 
Selection of well-known Hymns, can be had post 
free on application. 


London: THE SunDay ScHoon AssoctaTion, Essex 
Hall, Essex-street, Strand, W.C. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


—_———_@ 


JESS: BITS OF WAYSIDE GOSPEL. By 
JENKIN Lioyp Jongs, of Chicago. 3820 pp. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

The story giving the title to the volume is an 
account of the life and death of a horse once owned © 
by the Author. These sermon-talks are all on 
out-of-door subjects, the love of Nature, her infla- 
ence over man’s spiritual life, and other similar 
themes, 


THE CHOIR INVISIBLE, and other Sermons, 
By Joun WHITE CHapDwick. 228 pp. Crown 
8vo, 4s, net, by post 4s, 4d. 


READY list DECEMBER. 


POCKET ALMANAC FOR 1900. 


Containing a List of Ministers and Churches, 
Diary for each Week and Month, Cash Account 
Pages, &c. Tuck, gilt edges, 1s. net, by 
post ls, 1d. d 


London: PHILIP GREEN, 5, Essex-st., Strand, W.C. 
Will make a SUITABLE CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 


—o— 


NOW READY. 


A NIGHT WITH JESUS. 


EZ DREAM STORY. 
By J. L. HAIGH. 
PRICE SIXPENCE. 
(Special terms to all engaged in Domestic Mission 
Work). 
Liverroot BooksELuers’ Company, LIMITED, 
70, Lord-street, Liverpool. 


on 


NEW KINGDOM. 


ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY. 
ONE PENNY. Post Free, 1s. 6d. per Annum. 


Contents for DECEMBER: 

A Christmas Greeting (Poem), by E. Ceredig Jones, 
M.A. 

Three Faces. A Parable. 

A List of Musical Plays, Operettas, &c., for School 
Entertainments. 

In the Field :—Ministerial: Accrington, Boston, 
B. and F. Unitarian Association, Chorlton, 
Glossop, Leicester, London, Manchester, N.-E. 
Lancashire S.S. Union, Richmond, Wanted. 

Our Church at Urmston (illustrated). 

A Visit to Cairo: The Pyramids. Wm. Harrison. 

End of Year : Renewal of Subscriptions. 

Book Notice: ‘ Our Faith.” 

Uncle Will’s Sunbeam Circle, 

To be had from the Publishers, Messrs. Wm 
HouaH anp Sons, Manchester ; Rawson ap Co., 
16, New Brown-street, Manchester ; Essux Hann, 
London ; and all Newsagents. 


Printed by Wooprati & Kinprr, 70 to 76, Long Acre, W.€. 
and Published for the Proprietors by E. KENNEDY, at 
the Office, 3, Essex-street, Strand, London, W.C. City 
Agent, JoHN Heywoop, 29 and 80, Shoe-lane, B.U. 
Manchester (Wholesale), Joun Heywoop Deansgate.— 
Saturday, November 25, 1899. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 
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Crristmas appeals from many sides 
are beginning to pour in, and while the 
special claims of the Transvaal War Fund 
will doubtless have been felt. by many of 
our readers, we beg that the poor con- 
nected with our Domestic Missions may 
not be forgotten, or be made to suffer 
because of that other urgent need. We 
publish to-day several appeals from the 
Missions, and confidently ask for a 
generous response that shall strengthen 
the beneficent activity-of men whose lives 
are faithfully spent among the poor. 


News has been received by friends in 
this country of the death on the 25th ult. 
at Leicester, Mass., of the Rev. Samuel 
May, in his ninetieth year. Mr. May was 
a cousin of Samuel Joseph May (1797- 
1871) and, like his elder relative, a staunch 
abolitionist, though a comparatively young 
man during the “Martyr Age.” It will 
be remembered that it was Samuel J. 
May who, in 1834, made the famous 
appeal to Dr. Channing, after which his 
first book on slavery was published. 

A BAZAAR was recently held in Man- 
chester to raise £15,000 for the “ Gentle- 
women’s Employment Association and 
Loan Training Fund for Girls.” In this 
effort the late Miss Anna Swanwick took 
a warm interest, and she contributed two 
of her poems, hitherto only printed for 
private circulation, to a volume prepared 
by her cousin, Mrs. Thomas Worthington, 
for sale at the bazaar. Writing on the 
subject she said: “Such a loan fund as 
you suggest for the benefit of girls left 
destitute, without means to secure the 
training which would enable them to sup- 

o1t themselves, would, in my judgment, 
be most valuable.”, The volume, which is 


entitled “A Medley,” contains an interest- 
ing account of the Gentlewomen’s Em- 
ployment Association, which was estab- 
lished in 1891, and has proved of eminent 
service. There isa striking frontispiece 
and also a full-page drawing by Mr. 
Edmund New, froma print, of the old 
Manchester Market Place. And among 
the contributions, in addition to Miss 
Swanwick’s two poems, will be found a 
most amusing dialogue, “The Charity 
Bazaar,” by the late R. L. Stevenson ; 
part of a lecture on ‘“ Poetry and Scieuce,” 
by Professor W. Knight; and contribu- 
tions by Canon Rawnsley, Judge Parry, 
Hamilton Aidé, Mrs. Archibald Little, 
and others. From some verses, ‘ In 
Memoriam: Bishop Fraser,” we are glad 
to quote the following : — 
>Mid ‘“‘dusky lane and wrangling mart ”’ 
He heaved no recreant sigh ! 
He only felt the mighty heart 
Of our humanity. 
For him, dark streets and alleys grey 
Were filled with sacred light— 
The pillar of the cloud by day, 
And of the fire by night. 
Rare flowers are laid upon his grave: 
Another wreath is there— 
The tribute of his people’s love, 
The murmur of their prayer. 
More than 500 copies of the book were 
sold at the bazaar, but it is still to be had, 
and is weil worth having, apart from the 
excellent object for which it is sold. 'T’o 
any who may desire a pleasant memento 
of Miss Swanwick, or be* willing to help 
the Loan Training Fund, Mrs. Thomas 
Worthington will be glad:to send the 
remaining copies at the reduced price of 
23. 6d. a copy, with 3d. for postage. 
Applications should be made at once to 
Broomfield, Alderley Edge, near Man- 
chester. 


A?tTENTION is called to the announce- 
ment in our advertisement columns of the 
performance of A Midsummer Night's 
Dream for the London Bazaar Funds. 
Particulars of the cast will be announced 
iater. The WHntertainments Committee 
(whose chairman, Mr. Herbert Lawford, is 
one of the organisers of this performance) 
have arranged for the tickets for all re- 
served seats to be issued at first un- 
numbered. Purchasers of tickets should 
immediately present them at HMssex Hall, 
where a plan of the theatre can be seen, 
and seats chosen and the numbers marked 
on the tickets. Anyone unable to attend 
personally at Essex Hall can send their 
tickets to Mr. H. Lawford, 28, Nightin- 
gale-lane, Balham, 8.W., who will allot 
the best seats obtainable in strict priority 
of application, and return the tickets in 
due course. The Committee hope by this 
means to avoid any complaints of allotting 
the seats unfairly. The moral of this tale 
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is obviously “First come, first served,” 
but without following another proverb 
and allocating the laggards to the super- 
intendent of the nether regions, it is 
possible that those who leave it till too late 
(as at the performance of Comus) may 
find all the tickets sold; or, at least, that 
early birds have snapped up the best 
places. 


Tue Rev. Priestley Prime is about to 
publish an essay, written at the request of 
the Exeter Assembly of Divines, on the 
records of that Assembly, formerly known 
as “The United Brethren of Devon and 
Cornwall,” and formed in 1691. The essay 
also deals with the proceedings ofan earlier 
Assembly, founded in 1655, which lasted 
only for a few years in the Commonwealth 
time. As the cost of publication is not 
wholly covered, Mr. Prime will be glad to 
forward copies to anyone interested ia the 
subject, for 1s..6d. a copy, post free. His 
address in Hooley Range, Heaton Moor, 
Stockport. 


Tae Sermon by the Rey. R. A. Arm- 
strong, issued asa Temperance appeal by 
the Essex Hall Temperance Association, 
may be had from the Secretaries for distri- 
bution at the rate of Is. 6d. for 50, or 
2s. 6d. for 100. It contains the following 
passages :—I appeal to you once more to 
give this topic your careful study in the 
court of conscience and humanity. Read, 
mark, learn and inwardly digest those 
opening chapters of “The Temperance 
Problem and Social Reform,’ by Joseph 
Rowntree and Arthur Sherwell, which, in 
words so calm, so careful, so restrained, so 
far removed from all suggestion of fanati- 
cism, state the tremendous problem. If 
you cannot away with the fanatics, read 
the statisticians. Under the cold array of 
figures there is a burning eloquence of 
appeal derived from no rhetoric but fact. 


: : ; : 

And then, again, you may not think 
that the legal remedies advocated by this 
group or by that are the true remedies. 
You may not think total prohibition the 
best thing to work for, or local option, or 
direct veto, or municipal public-houses, 
or sterner regulation of the trade, or pro- 
hibition of the sale to children. All these 
treatments of the evil may seem to you 
fallacious; but the evil is there, and we 
want it treated. What are you going 
to do? 

If you do not approve of total absti- 
nence, spend no time or energy in girding 
at the teetotallers, but make up your mind 
how the individual can best bring his 
influence to bear; and then bring yours. 
If you do not approve of this or that pro- 
posal for legislation, spend no time or 
energy in inveighing against those who do 
approve, but think out a better way 
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yourself, and work at that. We teeto- 
tallers and direct vetoists are constantly 
being told, “Oh! that is not what you 
ought to do; you ought to do the other.” 
No, good critic, it is not we, but you, who 
ought to do that other. We are doing 
what we believe in to the best of our 
poor judgment, and we can do naught 
else. It is for us to do what we believe in 
—for you to do what you believe in. If 
you have a better cure for this stupendous 
evil, which is gnawing the vitals of the 
nation, for God’s sake do not sit by the 
way-side scolding us, but get to work 
yourselves, and bear a hand against the 
common foe. 


Mancuester Disrrict SuNDAY ScHOOL 
Assocration.—A series of nearly 150 
lantern slides has been prepared, illustrat- 
ing the holiday home movement of the 
above Association as carried out at Great 
Hucklow last year, and the general 
features of the beautiful Derbyshire 
country in which the Home was opened. 
The Rev. Charles Peach has prepared a 
lecture to accompany the slides, and dur- 
ing the past fortnight he has delivered. it 
to large audiences at Brook-street, Man- 
chester, Upper Chapel, and Upperthorpe, 
Sheffield, Rotherham, and Chesterfield. 
The views were on each occasion very 
much admired, and great interest was 
shown in this new undertaking, substantial 
collections being taken after each lecture 
for the funds of the new Home. Arrange- 
ments can be made with Mr. D. A. Little, 
Bowdon, for Mr. Peach to visit any 
school with the lecture on condition that 
a collection be taken on behalf of the 
building fund of the new Home. 


Tun tate Mr. Bensamin Heapr.—At 
a meeting of the executive committee of 
the Memorial Hall, Manchester, held on 
the 24th ult., 1t was resolved :—‘ That 
the members of the executive committee 
of the Memorial Hall, on their own part 
and that of all their co-trustees, sorrow- 
fully place on their minutes an expression 
of sincere regret at the decease, on Sept. 
16, of their old and esteemed colleague, 
Mr. Benjamin Heape. A trustee from the 
foundation of the Hall in 1864, he ever 
took a deep interest in its usefulness and 
welfare. ‘The charm of his society, and 
his unfailing attendance at their meetings, 
endeared him to all his co-trustees, who 
derived great advantages from his sound 
judgment and invaluable co-operation. 
That a copy of this resolution be forwarded 
to Mrs. Heape, with the sincere condol- 
ences of the trustees with herself and her 


family.” 


A siInGLE sin, however apparently 
trifling, however hidden in some obscure 
corner of our consciousness—a sin we do 
not intend to renounce—is enough to 
render real prayer impracticable.— Frances 
Power Cobbe. 

Ir is commonly the best men are the 
most candid and gentle, and they are 
most apt to blame others who deserve 
worse .themselves; the sharpest tongues 
and foulest lives do usually go together ; 
they who are the strictest judges of their 
own, are the fairest interpreters of other 
men’s actions ; they who will least pardon 
others do most excuse themselves; they 
who are strangely acute in descrying 
other men’s faults are stark blind in dis- 
cerning their own,—Isaac Barrow, 


A CORRECTION. 


Sir,—The following is the substance of 
correspondence which has recently passed 
between the writer of these words and 
the Editor of the Nineteenth Century. 
The subject of it will sufficiently appear 
in the first of the two letters. 


(1.) 
To the Editor of the Nineteenth Century. 


. ». L venture to ask you to do me the 
favour of allowing me to offer a few words 
of protest re an expression which occurs in 
the Octobernumber ofthe Reviewand which 
has given offence to many of your readers. 
It has caused some of us no small surprise 
to meet with such an expression in your 
famous periodical. It must have slipped 
into your pages, without, your knowledge, 
it is so entirely contrary to the fair and 
liberal spirit which you have shown on 
some former occasions, even towards such 
a heretic as myself. 

I allude to the words in which Mr, 
G. W. E. Russell, sharply attacking some 
of the bishops, speaks of them as frater- 
nising “with a Socinian blasphemer.”’ 
These latter words, by direct implication, 
not only contain a considerable amount of 
error, but are abusive and even calumnious 
in a degree which I cannot believe that Mr. 
Russell really intended. I speak with 
some reason, and even with indignation, 
on the point; because I was myself, for 
some years, associated ina certain work, 
which I need not further name, 
with several of the most widely-known 
bishops. Whether Mr. Russell had me in 
his mind in writing as he has done, I do 
not know. If not, there are other more 
prominent persons stigmatised sometimes 
as Socinians, and not unknown in London 
and throughout the country, to. whom his 
words might be applied, and if it were 
one or other of these gentlemen that he 
tacitly refers to, I should like to. inform 
him that, although they are members of 
churches which are both free and liberal, 
and commonly called Unitarian, these 
gentlemen are neither Socinians nor 
blasphemers. ‘The modern Unitarian is, 
so far as 1 am aware, in no ease a Socinian. 
Indeed, I venture to remind Mr. Russell 
that the nearest approach to that evil- 
sounding designation really belongs to 
Anglicans and Evangelicals. This I say, 
recalling one most important practice of 
theirs—I mean their worship of Christ. 
This is unknown among the Unitarians, 
who confine their religious worship to the 
Great Father alone, believing that only 
such worship is authorised by the New 
Testament. 

But, leaving this point, let me assure 
Mr, Russell that neither the old Socinians 
nor the modern Unitarians were or are 
blasphemers. On the contrary, the former 
were earnest and God-fearing men, who at 
times suffered persecution for theirreligion’s 
sake, and who are well known: to those 
acquainted with their theology for 
their learning and -the vigour of 
their writings in its exposition. They 
little deserve the ugly interpretation 
which, in the discreditable ignorance 
of so many religionists, has been 
fastened upon their name, and still clings 
to it, and which has been now so un- 
happily revived by one who ought to have 
known better. Hence, I would repeat, 
the phrase ‘ Socinian blasphemer” con- 
veys a two-fold error, The modern Unit- 
arians are not Socinians; nor were the 


men who in former times bore that name 
blasphemers, but very much the reverse. 
It is right, therefore, I submit, that Mr. 
Russell should be informed to this effect, 
as well as your readers, if any there be, 
who are not aware of it; and that he and 
they should for the future refrain from 
the vituperative use of the unwarranted 
epithet of which I speak. 

To the foregoing, the Editor of the 
Nineteenth Century replied that he did not 
wish to encourage letters to the Review, 
after the manner of the newspapers; but 
he would consult Mr. Russell and the 
writer should hear again. This he did, 
with the result that neither he nor Mr. 
Russell thought the correction needed, and 
of course declining to admitit. Mr, Russell 
alleged that he had intended no personal 
reference in using the offensive words— 
that is, they were vague and general. 
(But query, does not this make the matter 
worse, for the words might now be more 
widely applied at will, by any ignorant or 
narrow-minded reader?) Mr. Knowles 
now hoped I was “quite satisfied”? with 
the explanation. In reply to this I could 
only write :— 

(1I.) 

. . . Lam sorry to have your letter, and 
not at all “ satisfied,” either with it or with 
Mr. Russell’s. Clearly he is not justified 
in flinging at any one, named or unnamed, 


phrases which are insulting and untrue. 


It is foolish to reply that he had no one in 
particular in view in writing those ugly 
words. 
There are plenty of ignorant and bigoted 
people who will be glad to make a personal 
application of them; and some of 
these are not unknown to the Hditor of 
the Nineteenth Century. I will not 
mention names. 

You, I suppose, are not unwilling to be 
u particeps criminis in this case, to the 
great surprise of many readers. For you 
have not only published the offensive 
words—which may be taken to reflect on 
living and well-known men — but you 
decline to admit a correction of them in 
the form of a short letter. This mode of 
communication is by no means unexampled 
in the last page or,two of the Review. Of 
this I have given you an undeniable 
instance. But the writer in that case wag 
a big man, and I suppose a small one hike 
myself must not expect any such indul- 
gence. Yet, [should have thought a sense 
of justice might have had some weight. 

Tam greatly surprised. : 

G. Vancn Surrn. 


In a mist the heights can for the most 
part see each other; but the  yalleys 
cannot.—Guesses at Truth. s 


Tue love of reading is a great resouree, 
but not the very avenue of wisdom, Live 
your best; try to shun all extravagance, 
extravagant wishes as well as expenditure. 
Try to believe that place does not make 
so much difference as whether- we are 
busy in the place.— William Smith. 


A el Core The most nutritious. 


i Dials (10004: Grateful and comforting, 


d Chae Ooo For breakfast and supper. 


ress (oc. "With natural flavour only, 


Bs loos: From the finest brands, 


If so, why did he write them? — 
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“BACK TO JESUS.” » 


THe able and lucid paper by Mr. 
Bennett on some aspects of Mr. Arm- 
strong’s recent book deals with a subject 
of such importance that there need be 
little hesitation in sending another 
contribution from one who also finds it 
impossible to think along Mr. 
Armstrong’s lines. Mr. Bennett rightly 
fastens upon the historical scepticism 
of “ Back to Jesus” as its radical defect. 
I believe that on careful analysis this 


historical scepticism would be found to 


involve far more than appears on the 


surface, and if carried to its logical issue, 


would not only destroy any rational basis 
for our Christian sentiment, but also 
involve the whole of the teaching of 
Christ as well as his person in the 
distorting “mists of time.” Unless we 
can assign to the New Testament a far 


higher degree of historical veracity than 


Mr. Armstrong seems prepared to 
allow, there is no such thing as getting 
back to “the actual Jesus” either as 
Teacher or Lord; and his book appears to 
me, if I may say so with all deference, a 
demonstration of the futility of the 
attempt. It is, then, on this question of 
history and the necessary implications of a 
sound historical criticism that the whole 
problem may, in the first instance, be said 
to turn. To discuss the matter with any 
fulness in these columns would be 
impossible. All that can be attempted is 
to suggest a few considerations supple- 
mentary to those on which Mr. Bennett 
has so justly insisted. 

It is often said that we must apply the 
same methods of judgment to the New 
Testament that we should use in dealing 
withany other collection of historical litera- 
ture, It is a wise and useful canon, but 
those who urge its claims with the greatest 
emphasis are often the very men who fail 
to put it into practice. They split the New 
Testament into fragments. They assign 
its books to different dates and different 
authors, and range them in opposing 
theological camps. They trace the 
srowth of the various interpretations of 
our Lord’s person and work, the Jesus of 
the Synoptic Gospels, the Incarnate Word of 
St. John, the indwelling Christ of St. Paul, 
the great High Priest of the Hebrews. No 
scholar would for a moment question 
the legitimacy and the need of this 
kind of work, though he might be inclined 
to plead for greater caution and sanity of 
judgment than are sometimes brought to 
bear on these questions, But it is when 
this process of critical analysis has been 
completed that the work of historical con- 
struction begins, and it is here that the 
critic who has grown short-sighted through 
long peering into details often fails us. 
He is lacking in breadth of view and 
historical imagination, and the saving 
salt of ordinary common-sense. If we 
can imagine an intelligent reader with 
some historical training coming to the 
New Testament for the first time, he would, 
I believe, detect the differences of thought 
and tendency which have been mentioned, 
but he would also detect something else, 
which is too often lost sight of—namely, 
a remarkable spiritual unity, a unity all 
the more impressive because it arrests the 
mind and fascinates the imagination in 
spite of the acknowledged differences of 
attitude and feeling in the primitive group 
of Christian thinkers and writers, With 
this discovery the historical interest. has 


somewhat shifted its ground. Our ima- 
ginary reader deeply impressed by this 
pervading unity would begin to inquire 
eagerly into its cause. Perhaps the first 
thing to strike him would be that all the 
books which are collected together in the 
New Testament are the literature of a 
single movement. They have not come 
together by accident or the caprice of an 
editor. They throb with the life of the 
same great spiritual drama. They are 
pervaded by an inherent historical unity. 
And this historical unity would soon 
reveal itself as something far deeper than 
that of mere co-existence in time or even 
of common ancestry. It is the unity of 
a@ common impulse and spiritual purpose. 
The New Testament is the literature of 
Christianity as it begins to realise that it 
is to be a great missionary power in the 
world. It is instinct with the love of 
souls, with the passionate desire to bring 
men into the knowledge and love of God, 
and of His sonJesus Christ our Lord. With 
a voice which only gathers eloquence from 
their variety of interpretations the New 
Testament writers bear witness to their 
unity in the new spirit which has come 
into the world, the spirit which cares for 
the salvation of men. But instantly the 
question suggests itself and demands an 
answer, what is the source of this spirit, 
how have these men with these differences 
of intellectual training and. tendency, on 
which so much stress has been laid, 
arrived at this remarkable agreement 
which gives to all their writings the same 
stamp of distinctness and originality ? 
The answer to this question is to be 
found in the fact that the New Testa- 
ment is the book of a single character 
and personality. There is a common 
profession of loyalty to the one Lord, 
and it is a loyalty not only on the lips, 
which may cover a great deal of radical 
diversity, but it shows itself above all in 
the desire to fashion men into the like- 
ness of his character. On the character 
of Christ there is no diversity im the 
New Testament. It lives and moves on 
every page. The ethics of the Sermon on 
the Mount live again in St. Paul. The 
teaching of the cross in the Synoptics 
reappears in St. John. It is always the 
same living Master, the one _ regal 
character, who stamps himself on the 
disciple’s mind.* 

My contention, then, is that a true 
historical criticism is bound to emphasize 
the unity of the New Testament, a unity 
which in its intensity and power is, I 
believe, quite unique in a collection of 
historical documents written by different 
authors in different places; and further 
that this unity is in itself of immense 
importance as giving us reliable evidence, 
and evidence which so far as I can see 
no criticism can shake, of the mind, the 
character, the spirit, ina word the life 
and person of Jesus Christ. 

T have left myself but little space for 
dealing with two other arguments which 
are also of great importance. Hitherto I 
have spoken of the New Testament as a 
whole, We may now confine our attention 
for a few moments to the Synoptic Gospels. 
The position, which in an earlier part of 


* From this statement I should be inclined to 
exclude large parts of the Book of Revelation, 
But if, as the most recent criticism seems to show, 
it is a Jewish Apocalypse worked over here and 
there by a Christian hand, this exclusion does not 
invalidate my statement, The Apocalypse has 
little of the distinctness and originality of genuine 
Christian work 


this paper I have ventured to describe as 
that of historical scepticism, usually 
entrenches itself in the belief that the 
Apostles are on the whole very unreliable 
witnesses, untrained, and full of prejudice. 
Mr. Armstrong appears to be weighted 
with a sense that they “shaped and 
coloured, tinted and distorted.” Does it 
never occur to him, at least as a corrective 
to the bias of this statement, that our Lord 
himself shaped and coloured the minds 
who afterwards reported of him? There 
is ample evidence in the Gospels that he 
chose the Twelve for a special purpose, 
that he trained them to speak his message 
and share his work. They were no casual 
listeners, but by daily intercourse and the 
discipline of suffering had lived their way 
into his heart and spirit; and it was the 
best training possible for reporting to 
others that which they had _ heard, 
which they had seen with their 
eyes, which they had looked upon, 
and their hands had handled of the Word 
of Life. The one matter upon which there 
seems to have been serious misconception 
was the Messiahship. Here the Master’s _ 
thought, expressed in a phraseology which 
for them and others had another and quite 
familiar meaning, was out of touch with 
their minds. But this particular want of 
understanding would make no difference 
to their impressions of his life and work, 
and of the life which he meant them to live 
and the work he meant them to do. 

Great stress is also laid at times upon 
the fact, and it seems to bring disquiet to 
some minds, that we have no power to 
prove that any particular saying of our 
Lord’s must have been spoken exactly as 
it has been reported to us. It seems to 
be imagined that we are to take the 
Gospels line by line, and then sum up 
against their historical validity, because 
there are so many details about which 
we cannot be absolutely sure, But this 
is to overlook entirely the value of 
cumulative evidence, and of that power 
of seeing the whole behind the details 
which is possessed by every great historian. 
“We might not be sure,” as Mr. Rashdall 
has well said, “that any given saying is 
genuine, but we might still be quite sure 
that by far the larger part of them are 
so,* We may even go a step further, and 
say that no doubt about isolated details 
can invalidate the veracity of the portrait 
which the details combine to produce. 
We are not dealing here with a long chain 
of evidence, the strength of which is to 
be found in its weakest link, but with 
thousands of rays of light which con- 
verge upon a single focus. 

The question of the reliability of the 
Gospels, and of the New Testament as 
a whole, is, in my judgment, the gravest 
issue presented to us by Mr. Armstrong’s 
recent book. It brings us face to face with 
the momentous problem of the place of 
historical revelation in our religion. With 
the very narrow and insecure ground which 
he allows us I feel that his clinging to 
historical Christianity at all is sentimental 
rather than rational, and that from his 
own point of view he would strengthen his 
position greatly if, instead of bidding us 
go back to Jesus, he abandoned history 
entirely for intuition. He would then 
range himself avowedly on the side of the 
small group of thinkers who agree with 
Amiel when he wrote that ‘le déplacement 


* “Doctrine and Development,” p. 70 see also 
the whole sermon from which these words are 
taken on “The Historical Value of the Gospels,” 
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du christianisme de la région historique 
dans la région psychologique est le voeu 
de notre époque.” ‘The attempt to resolve 
Christianity into a psychology of spiritual 
experience has always been attractive to 
a certain order of mind. Its weakness 
hes not so much in what it affirms as in 
what it denies, in an over-strained indi- 
vidualism and the eaprice of lonely senti- 
ment unchecked by healthy contact with 
historical fact. It is, in the words of Henry 
More, ‘a slighting of the history of Christ, 
a making a mere allegory of it—tending to 
the utter overthrow of that warrantable 
though more external frame of Christianity 
which Scripture itself points out to us.” 
T have too keen an appreciation of the 
fertilising influence of the mystics upon 
Christian piety to speak slightingly of the 
efforts of any who may claim a kinship, 
however distant, with them; but it is 
impossible to hope much from a mysticism 
or psychology of religious experience 
which has its roots in a conscious his- 
torical despair. 

W. H. Drummonp. 
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DR. HASTINGS’ DICTIONARY OF 
THE BIBLE.* 


. Tan second of the four volumes which 
are to complete Dr. Hastings’ new 
Dictionary of the Bible fully maintains 
the high standard of the first, and confirms 
the impression which it made of consider- 
able freedom and courage in Old Testament 
criticism, such as we find in the distin- 
guished scholars of the Lua Mundi school, 
while in dealing with the New Testament 
there is a much stronger leaning towards 
traditional views. In fact this volume, 
which contains the most important New 
Testament articles, may be regarded as a 
demonstration in force, equipped with 
abundant learning and skill of present- 
ment, together with great religious 
earnestness, in defence of a complete 
scheme of orthodox Christianity. 

The Old Testament is not, of course, 
neglected. Professor Ryle contributes the 
article on Genesis, while the Hexateuch as 
a whole, with a full treatment of its 
composite character, and a discrimination 
of the various sources, is dealt with by 
the Rev. F. H. Woods, vicar of Chalfont 
St. Peter, who also deals fully with the 
story of the Flood. The analogy between 
it and the Flood stories of other nations is 
traced, and its origin is found in the poetic 
presentation of some natural occurrence. 
The conclusion of the article is a good 
example of the manner in which the Old 
Testament narratives are treated, 

Even though it be true that the Israelites 
found this Flood story handed down from 
the religious mists of a far distant past, a 
religious student of Seripture will baye no 
difliculty in recognising that divinely guided 
religious feeling and insight by which an 
ancient legend became the vehicle of 
religious and spiritual truth. 

An article on the History of Israel, by 
the Rev. W. E. Barnes, traces the political 
history up to the time of the Maccabees, 
leaving the rest of the story for a later 
article on the history of New Testament 
times, and the religious history for another 
later article on the theology of the Old 


* “A Dictionary of the Bible,” edited by James 
Hastings, M.A, D.D. Vol. 1].—Feign to Kinsman, 
Edinburgh ; T, and T, Clark, 1899, 283, 


Testament. Professor A. B. Davidson 
writes on Hosea and Jeremiah, Professor 
W. T. Davison on the Book of Job, Pro- 
fessor G. A. Smith on Isaiah, clearly 
setting forth the results of recent scholar- 
ship as to the work of Isaiah himself, and 
as to the great prophet of the Captivity. 
Among the learned articles contributed by 
Professor Kénig, of Rostock, is one on 
Jonah, dealing in a decisive manner with 
the book as post-exilic, and containing not 
history but a symbolic narrative. The 
article on Jerusalem, by Lieut.-Colonel 
Conder, is illustrated by an excellent full- 
page map of the city and its surroundings, 
from the Ordnance survey. ce 

But it is in the New Testament articles 
that the chief interest of this volume 
centres. In the first volume under 
‘Father ” we were referred to the article 
“God,” which is included in the present 
volume, together with articles on Jesus 
Christ, the Holy Spirit, the Incarnation, 
the Gospels, the Apostle John, and the 
Gospels and Epistles which bear his name, 
grace, heaven, hell, and the Kingdom of 
God; thus it will be seen that ali the 
great questions of most vital moment in 
the consideration of Christian truth are 
here dealt with. 

The article “God” is divided into two 
parts, Professor A.B. Davidson writing 
on God as represented in the Old Testa- 
ment, and Professor Sanday, in an elabo- 
rate and deeply interesting article, on the 
doctrine of God in the New Testament. 
Professor Davidson points out how the 
Old Testament never argues about the 
existence of God, but contains the record 
of the growing knowledge of God in 
human life, culminating in the spiritual 
conviction of the prophets, in whom the 
dawning of truth, and especially of moral 
truth, was indeed the revealing of God, 
prepared for by personal religious ex- 
perience. The various names applied to 
God are examined in turn, and the origin 
of the curious form “Jehovah” is ex- 
plained. It is recognised that the Old 
Testament does not contain any doctrine 
of the Trinity. ‘The Old Testament can 
scarcely be used as authority for the ex- 
istence of distinctions within the God- 
head.” 

Professor Sanday’s article opens with a 
description of the tendencies of contem- 
porary Judaism in New Testament times, 
laying stress on the great doctrine of the 
Divine Unity, the transcendence and 
omnipresence of God, and the removal of 
anthropomorphisms in the interpretation 
of Scripture. He notes, however, the 
great injury done to religious life by the 
neglect of the prophets in comparison with 
the Law, but refers also to the plea of 
Mr. Montefiore’s Hibbert lectures for a 
different interpretation of that fact. 

Then follows a full statement of the 
teaching of the New Testament. Starting 
from the idea of God as held by the Jews 
of that age, it is asked: “How did 
Christianity vivify, restore, enlarge and 
enrich this idea?” And the answer is as 
follows :— 3 

Tt did so (1) by asserting with greatly 
increased breadth and emphasis certain of 
the attributes of Godhead ; (2) by present- 
ing in the person of Jesus Christ a special 
revelation, brought home in the most palpa- 
ble forms, of the nature of God as expressed 
in these attributes; and (3) by opening the 
eyes of men to the truth that God is not, as 
was supposed, a simple Monad, but that 
within the Oneness of His Being there were 


‘included certain distinetions which made 


possible a constant flow and return of the 
highest and purest affections, 
shadowed in the like affections of men, and 
putting a crown to the divine perfections. 


The meaning of the Fatherhood of God, 


and of His love and righteousness, is care-_ 


fully analysed, with full references to the 
chief passages in the various New Testa- 
ment writers, and then follows a section 
on the revelation of God through Christ 
and through the Holy Ghost, and a con- 
cluding section on ‘ Distinctions in the 
Godhead.” This last, as elaborating the 
third division of Professor Sanday’s 
answer quoted above,as to how Christi- 
anity has enlarged the thought of God, 
naturally attracted our keen interest and 
attention, not unmixed with other feelings 
in contemplation of that strange dogmatic 
necessity which leads to a description of 
the Eternal, the God of the prophets, and 
of such Psalms as the 23rd and 139th, 
and we mustadd, also, the God of Jesus, 
as “a simple Monad.” 

The formulated doctrine of the Trinity, 
“Three Persons in One God,” Professor 
Sanday admits is not to be found in the 
New. Testament, and to expect to find it 
there would, he says, be an anachronism. 
Yet the doctrine is, in his view, a working 
out of: data ‘contained in the New Testa- 
ment, areadering of those data intelligible 
to the consciousness as part of a reasoned 
and formulated whole. 

The Christian theologian is well aware 
that the only expression possible to him is 
approximate: he applies to the whole con- 
struction the dictum of St. Augustine; he 
says what he says, non ut illud diceretur 
sed ne taceretur (De Trin. v. 9). But he is 
almost compelled to say something, and the 
deliberate judgment of the Church has 
been that he is warranted in saying so 
much as he does. 

Against that “deliberate judgment” 
there have always been earnest heretics 
who have protested; and we must still 
ask, why is the Christian theologian 
“almost compelled” to say so much? 
Would he not be wiser to rest in the actual 
spiritual teaching of Jesus and his closest 
followers, and not attempt the elaboration 
of any dogmatic scheme, by which the 
thought of such varied minds as are 
represented in the New Testament must 
be compelled to uniformity ? 

In the critical study of what is called 
“by anticipation the doctrine of the 
Trinity in the New Testament,” Professor 
Sanday hesitates to start from the 
Baptismal formula of Matt. xxvii. 19, 
because it “belongs to a comparatively 
late and suspected part of the Gospel,” 
though he, himself, is ready to hold the 
traditions to be authentic; but as the 
classical “Trinitarian” text he ,takes the 
threefold benediction of 2 Cor, xii. 14, 
“The grace of the Lord Jesus Christ, and 
the love of God, and the communion of 
the Holy Ghost, be with you all.’ In 
this benediction, Professor Sanday affirms, 
there are ‘ Three so bracketed together as 
to be at the same time One,” and that the 
only other alternative interpretation leads 
to the impossible Arian theory of “ Beings 
who were not Man and yet not wholly 
God.” But would anyone who did not 
take the doctrine of the Trinity to the 
interpretation of this benediction have 
any such thought of it ? And is it hyper- 
critical to suggest that this formula is 
most unorthodox ?—for if the Three are to 
be found in it, it is noteworthy that “'The 
Father” is not mentioned, and the order 
is startling; whereas if,there are only Two, 
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the Lord whose grace it is desired to share, 
and God whose love is mauifest in Jesus, 
and whois Himself the ever-present Spirit, 
we seem to be in touch with facts in the 
spiritual life of which we have actual 
knowledge, and are spared the difficulty 
and danger of any question as to 
“Monad” or “Triad.” For similar 
reasons we remain unsatisfied by Professor 
Swete’s article on the “ Holy Spirit,” full 
and masterly in treatment as it is. 

Professor Sanday’s article on ‘“ Jesus 
Christ” fills fifty of the closely-printed 
pages of the dictionary, and is in fact a 
wonderfully concise and complete work in 
itself, while even more space is given to 
the Apostle John and the works that bear 
his naine, the three articles on John by the 
Rev. T. B. Strong, the Gospel, by the late 
Dr. H. BR. Reynolds, and the Epistles by 
Professor Salmond, filling together sixty- 
two pages. Professor Sanday’s article on 
« Jesus Christ” will repay the most careful 
study, and we could wish that in a some- 
what enlarged form it might soon be 
separately published to ensure a wider 
circulation, for it appears to us altogether 
admirable in conception and in tone; and 
while we can by no means accept the con- 
clusions as to miracles, the Virgin birth 
and the Tri-unity of God, it is very 
valuable to have such a survey of the whole 
field, and a statement so moderate and 
earnestly presented of the prevalent 
orthodox conception of Christ. The 
article concludes with an interesting note 
on Lives of Christ, and this final advice to 
the student: “He should read cece 
Homo.” 

There are many other points of interest 
in this second volume on which we should 
have been glad to dwell, but must be con- 
tent with one more quotation from the 
article on “Hell” by Professor Salmond. 
Having dealt with the meaning of the 
word, and of Sheol and Gehenna in the 
Bible, and other New Testament ex- 
pressions referring to the future punish- 
ment of sin, the article concludes : 

The New Testament is silent on many 
things on which imagination and speculation 
have both spent themselves largely and to 
little profit. It speaks much less of the retri- 
bution of the impenitent than of the reward of 
the righteous. In what it does say of the 
former it gives no satisfaction to curious 
inquiry. It limits itself to 
which address themselves to character and 
conduct, and which convey the impression 
of the untold moral issues that depend upon 
the present life. 

The only mis-print we have noted in this 
volume ison p. 721, where, in the survey 
of literature dealing with the problem of 


the Fourth Gospel, the Rev. J. J. 
Tayler’s name is mis-spelt. 
pe 
THE MORAL ORDER OF THE 


WORLD.* 


Dr. Brucn’s book leads us as pilgrims 
through the ages of the past in quest of 
wise, weighty, and light-giving words con- 
cerning the moral order of the world and 
the Providence of God. After listening 
to the words of Buddha and Zoroaster, 
after following the thought of the Greek 
tragedians and the Stoics and consider- 
ing the questions connected with heathen 
divination, after hearing the strong voice 
of Hebrew prophecy upraised in the cause 


* “ The Moral Order of the World, in Ancient 
and Modern Thought.” By Alexander Balmain 
Bruce, D.D, Hodder and Stoughton. 7e, 6d, 


intimations- 


of righteousness and listening to the 
searching free-spoken inquiries into the 
Providential erder that are found in the 
Book of Job, we come finally to sit at the 
feet of Jesus, where the storm of con- 
tention is changed into the calm of a 
perfect trust, and the accents of complaint 
have been replaced by a spirit of imper- 
turbable serenity. Here in effect our 
pilgrimage ends, for though the succeed- 
ing chapters on “ Modern Thought ” are 
naturally to the modern reader among the 
most interesting in the book, they are yet 
criticisms of it in the light of the works 
of the Great Teacher at whose feet we sat 
two thousand years ago. 

Leaving the reader to consult the book 
itself for an accurate account of Dr. 
Bruce’s own views on tlfe numerous philo- 
sophical questions met with and discussed 
in the course of this pilgrimage, we shall 
confine ourselves to a brief diary of our 
own impressions derived from accompany- 
ing him upon it. 

Our starting point was Buddbism. 
There we seem to have seen the moral 
order of the world underlying and over- 
ruling every other order. It and italone is 
order, and all other order is derived from it, 
and the outcome and expression of it. All 
else must of moral necessity fall in line 
with this moral necessity. This faith of 
the Buddhist in the> moral foundation of 
the world is an assertion of the moral 
consciousness ; avery deep consciousness in 
man, and possibly the best fitted to fathom 
the world to its fundamental depths. As 
an assertion of the moral consciousness, it 
is a powerful and weighty utterance. The 
moral consciousness of the hearer is deeply 
impressed by it, and feels morally certain 
that there is truth in it. 

Thus far Buddhism is strong; but now 
begins its weakness—this moral order has 
no moral orderer, there is no God; and 
still farther, the simple assertion of the 
moral consciousness is itself laegely 
brought into doubt by the efforts to 
support it with the evidence of purely 
hypothetical witnesses, and the unverified 
histories of worlds beyond our ken. 

Our impression of Zoroaster is that in 
him the moral consciousness is more 
timid ; if cannot support the great 
assertion of Buddhism, and is divided 
within itself between a whole-hearted and 
a half-hearted assertion as to the ultimate 
power and extent of the moral order. It 
has a moral belief in morals, but not a 
necessary belief in the necessity of morals. 
It is consequently a believer in the moral 
order as supreme morally, but not 
necessarily. It has,” therefore, a dualistic 
conception of the world’s order. Existence 
is more ultimate than goodness, and on 
the foundation of existence both goodness 
and badness step forth. There are two 
gods, the good god and the bad god, 
with their respective followers. It appears 
to be a moral chaos rather than a moral 
order, for the good god has no necessary 
right over the evil, righteousness not being 
in the nature of things. 

The development and modification of 
Greek thought as it is seen in the Greek 
dramatists—Aeschylus, Sophocles and 
Euripides—brings us onward to the 
teachings of the Stoics, and the criticism 
of their doctrine of lopping off all desires 
in order to avoid all disappointments. 
The highest morals, however, have never 
sprung from ‘no desire,’ and it is in- 
credible that any such system could ever 
have produced this world, or be the moral 


order which has produced its beauties, 
self-sacrifices, and heroisms that moralit 
approves of init. It is hard to know how 
the Stoic harmonised this teaching with 
his belief in living according to nature, for 
nature has many desires. 

Though a chapter on “Divination” 
rightly finds a place, and we pause to 
watch men tapping the world, in however 
illicit a manner, in search of those inner 
meanings which they believe it to contain, 
we must yet look to the Hebrew prophets 
to find that truer method of divination 
which lies in following the dictates of the 
moral consciousness, and looking within 
rather than without for the divine mean- 
ings of life. To the Hebrew prophets 
we owe that intense assertion of the 
righteousness of God which has com- 
mended itself ever since to the conscience 
of mankind, and forms a remarkable con- 
tribution to the upbuilding of our con- 
ception of the moral order. 

‘The Book of Job aptly follows after the 
Hebrew prophets, as if questioning with 
every possible objection everything they 
have said, yet none the less breathing their 
own affirmation in the same deep moral 
consciousness. 

At last we stand before Christ, and are 
suddenly conscious, as Dr. Bruce puts it, 
of a great change in the “ psychological 
climate.” This change is all the more 
remarkable, as taking place in the same 
spiritual territory. There is the same 
intense faith in the moral order, the same 
passion for righteousness, the same faith 
in the blessedness of the righteous ; there 
also remains the same knowledge that the 
experiences of the righteous are not always 
happy ones. But in Jesus the storm has 
changed into a calm, The theoretical 
rebellion against the existence of evil has 
ceased, and the practical conflict with it 
has begun. Jesus does not seek to 
explain evil, but to overcome it. Jesus 
also has found more than the moral order, 
he has found the Moral Orderer. And 
though the personal tie between the child 
on earth and the Father in heaven has to 
stand the strain of many trials and to be 
passed through the worst aspects of life’s 
severest side, yet Jesus ever found in the 
Moral Orderer a teacher and a strengthener 
—not so much a storm-god, but rather a 
sun anda shield. He was conscious, more- 
over, of his life in this world as a mission 
“sent unto the lost sheep of the house of 
Israel,’ and he explained to his, disciples 
what their “mission” was. Christ’s 
teaching of Providence, of Providence for 
the individual no less than Providence for 
the race and Providence for the whole 
ordering of the world, has proved able, as 
none other has in like degree, to satisfy 
the demands alike of heart, conscience, 
and reason. Nor is it the least note- 
worthy feature of Christ’s teaching, that 
his method of overcoming the _ evil 
with good proceeds by slow evolution and 
growth, not by leaps and bounds. Jesus’s 
teaching harmonises, as to method, with 
the evolutionary system of the world, and 
as to spirit with the Divine mind that is 
directing it. The application of the 
teaching and practice of Jesus to the prob- 
lems of our times is thus suggested to us 
as the true solution of those problems and 
the truest and surest way, both of recog- 
nising and acting in accordance with the 
moral order of the world. 

The criticisms that follow, in the light 
of Jesus’s teaching, upon the unbalanced 
optimism of Browning and the many 
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vagaries of modern dualism will be read 
with zest by all interested in modern 
thought. We can only recommend our 
readers to read these and the whole book 
for themselves, and add our own humble 
plaint of sorrow that the hand of death 
has now robbed us of all prospect of 
further books by the same author. 
Wiurrep Harris. 
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AN OBJECT-LESSON. 


TJs time is 8.380 p.m., and the scene a 
school-room attached to a spacious chapel, 
built at a time when the surrounding 
neighbourhood was the home of well-to-do 
citizens of London; but the days of its 
prosperity are over, and close on its borders 
is one of the poorest and dingiest districts 
of North London. And so the chapel a 
few years ago had practically no congre- 
gation, for there were no funds where- 
with to maintain a minister; but then a 
young Scotchman, a Cambridge M.A, 
came along, full of the enthusiasm of 
humanity and looking for no pecuniary 
reward, took up the work, There is now 
a congregation of about 100 in the 
morning, and 250 in the evening, com- 
prised of weekly labourers in the city and 
the small tradesmen who supply their 
wants. 

It is the minister’s week-night class we 
are attending, having been told that we 
shall there see him at his best. 

The subject of study is “The Deeper 
Knowledge of God.” Punctually at 8.30a 
startis made, but for fully ten minutes after- 
wards there is a stream of new arrivals, 
principally of men who have evidently just 


left their work. In all there are about 80 
present, of which about two-thirds are 
women, some of them with note-books in 
their hands.. All of them are eager and 
intelligent, and most of them reveal their 
straitened circumstances in their dress. 

The first twenty-five minutes are devoted 
to the putting and answering of questions 
suggested by the previous lecture. These 
follow thick and fast when once the silence 
is broken, and the leader is never at a loss 
in'his replies. We'begin to see the scope 
of his teaching as philosophical, theoso- 
phical and scientific theories are made to 
illustrate his theme ; he has seen the new 
light, and is taking the thinking part of 
his congregation with him. 

In beginning his lecture, he reviews his 
previous lessons, for he wants his audience 
to advance slowly but surely. He shows 
how the old orthodoxy gave man the idea 
of a God outside the world, alienated from 
His creatures, and being a party to a 
scheme of salvation rather difficult to 
understand, partial in its operation, and 
uncertain of attainment. But this had 
given place with many to a conception of 
great beauty and attractiveness. 1t trans- 
lated the historic Jesus into the universal 


Christ reigning in the heavens, and 
encouraging and supporting all who 


believed in his name. But éven this 
thought, ennobliug as it was, must dis- 
appear before advancing knowledge. We 
must get at the esoteric teaching of Jesus 
and learn to know God as he himself did. 
The universe consisted of spirit and the 
manifestations of spirit. Man was on the 
plane of self-consciousness, and salvation 
and happiness depended upon adjusting 


-his thought to that of the Absolute. 


God’s laws were unerring in their opera- 
tion, and evil and sin arose through their 
contravention. 
advance from one plane of being to 
another. Prayer was aspiration after the 
true life. He had been asked whether we 
might think of God asa person. In reply, 
he said that in our present plane of being 
we knew nothing beyond personality ; 
therefore, we were bound to think of God 
as a person, if we would ascribe to Him 
the highest we know ; but God in Himself 
must be super-personal. More we could 
not say. We shall never get beyond the 
word Father; but the contents of that 
word might be richer than many who used 
it thought. 


This very brief sketch is sufficient to. 


show the high ground taken by the lec- 
turer. More questions were then asked, all 
pertinent and  intelligent—one _ being 
whether the teaching set forth was sup- 
ported by the Bible. The reply was that 
the Bible must be regarded as literature, 
it contained the evolution of the thought 
of God among the Jewish people, but we 
must interpret its teaching by the light of 
present-day knowledge. 

The meeting, which lasted nearly to ten 
o'clock, closed, as it began, with prayer. 
The touching part, to us, was to see this 
body of earnest inquirers giving up their 
old thoughts and accepting new ideals 
from their teacher because they loved him, 
and they saw that he had a brighter truth 
to offer them. 

We have ventured to call this meeting 
an object-lesson because of its suggestive- 
ness to us. We will confine ourselves to 
two reflections. 

In the first place, the minister, Mr. J. 
Bruce Wallace, M.A., and his church, the 
Brotherhood Church, Southgate-road, N., 


True life was a continual | 
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are affiliated to the 
Union, which is 
historic Churches beside our own are 
openly taking new ground ; and, secondly, 
the meeting is a proof that one man, at any 


rate, by his personal influence, has succeeded — 
in interesting a purely working community 


in the deeper and broader problems of 


religion; so much so, that not only do- 


they attend his Sunday ministrations, but 
gather round him of a week-night also. 
EH. CapLeton, 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


— ~~—— 


[The Editor is not responsible for the opinions — 


expressed by correspondents, LETTERS CANNOT BR 
INSERTED WITHOUT THE WRITER'S NAME; and all 
private information should be accompanied by the 
name and address of the sender. ] 
er 
“BACK TO JESUS.” 

Sir,—You kmdly invite me to reply to 
the Rey. Ambrose Bennett’s unfavourable 
criticism of my Essay “ Back to Jesus.” 
T think, however, that I shall do much 
better to let the Essay and the criticism 
stand side by side, leaving it to the 


thoughtful reader to decide where the ~ 


truth lies. I have said, not unadvisedly 
or lightly, what I had to say; and I 
would rather be judged by what I wrote in 
the calm atmosphere of a temporary 
retirement, than by a _ controversial 
rejoinder to an unsympathetic attack—a 
rejoinder, too, which would have to be 
framed with the disadvantage of an honest 
inability to understand Mr. Bennett's 
position. I am sure he ‘has striven to 
make himself clear, but in large parts of 
his article [ have the misfortune to be 
unable clearly to apprehend his meaning. 


L wrote “ Back to Jesus” with a pro-~ 
found desire to be helpful to others and to 


clear the teaching of Jesus from what 
appeared to me to be adventitious 
obscuring elements. IJ have the happiness 
to know that by some readers what I have 
written has been found helpful as I had 
hoped; I cannot expect that it should be 
so toall. I find that critical principles 


which I had thought were almost truisms 


appear to Mr. Bennett utterly novel and 
unwarranted. I can only trust that, in 
spite of our very wide intellectual 
divergence, we may both be led into the 
spirit of truth. 
Ricuarp A. ARMSTRONG. ~ 
Liverpool, Nov. 27. 
eee 
THE QUESTION OF PROSHLYTISM. 
Srr,—lIf Mr. Armstrong had read my 
letter a little more carefully, he would not 
have done me the injustice of taking it to 
mean that I“ would condemn all attempts, 
on the intellectual side, to infuse our 
religious convinctions into others.” 


religious Societies, let them ‘infuse con- 
victions, certainly, but only as we infuse 
them one upon another in daily inter- 
course, &¢.” 
“all attempts”? ? Jam as eager as Mr. 
Armstrong, I think, for the spread of 


enlightened conviction on the intellectual 
side, but by “infusion” I mean infusion, — 
and not that diffusion which, so far asI 
can judge, has little effect beyond that of — 
stiffening the resistance of those who — 


oppose themselves. ee 


Congregational — 
evidence that other | 


Ta ae 
that. letter I expressly say, “As for — 


Is this a condemnation of 


Evwin P. Barrow. — . 


Manchester, Nov. 27, : 
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THE INWARD LIFE. 
From Psalms of the West. 


Wao is the Christian man, and in whom 
is the spirit of the everlasting word ? 

God so loved the world, that He hath 
revealed His holy ones in all times, His 
warriors in every nation. 

Search ané look if thou hast not the truth 
very nigh unto thee, in the virtue of a life 
that thy heart may know. 

Why worship ye the Holy One of Israel, 
and condemn the prophet of your own 

country, the wise and pene of your 
generation? 


Why speak ye bitter things against the | 


reformer, since ye call him Master who was 
slain for his reforming. 

Ye make saints of the disciples of 
Judea, but the disciples of your own day 
- and of your own land ye spurn under your 

feet. 

Why do ye magnify the Saviour-in 
prayers and hymns, and reject him in 
your lives ? : 

Why bind ye men by creeds to 
acknowledge him Lord, whom ye defy in 
your thoughts, whom ye betray in all your 
years upon earth ? 

% * * % * * 

Let us leave our vanities and cleave to 
righteousness, let luxury depart from us, 
and let temperance and peace be our 
friends ; 

Let us live as brethren in helpful confi- 
dence, let war cease, let strife give place 
to reason, and the show of riches to quick 
and joyful simplicity ; 

Let bitterness show discord no more, 
let strong y ersuasion be merciful to. the 
soul of a brother. 

- Surely we all are weak, we cannot 
rightly advance a cause by dredging the 
character of an adversary. 

‘Let us reverence every soul that seeketh 
righteousness, and respect the depth and 
marvel of mind ; 

Let opinion vary as flowers and trees, and 
the precious quality of each be enshrined 

in grateful regard ; 

Let all controversy be in reason and 
goodwill, let no word that savours of 
hatred confownd the approaches of truth ; 

Backbiting is the token of a weak cause, 
and tyranny is the instrument of foolish- 
NESS ; 

Let our passions be subdued before our 
enemies, let our speech be weighed again 
and again, and our thought be jointed with 
tenderness. 

The cause of justice is worthy of zeal, 
even above the object of a party, though 
despised in the din of war. 

Let opinions be freed from the pressure 
of circumstance, let every man act for the 
good of all, as though he looked upen the 
world from afar off. 

Blessed is the faith that catcheth not 
at false advantage, mighty the devotion 
that scorneth the turns of policy. 

Trust the man that followeth not ina 
throng, who will not flatter a multitude, 
and make evil good to his profit ; 

Who bringeth every care to the law of 
love, and seeketh judgment in the proving 
of conscience ; 

Who believeth in the light, and obeyeth 
the spirit of Christ—he 1s the Christian 
_ man, and in him shall we behold the fruit 
of Eternal Thought. 


Tue feeling is often the deeper truth, 
the opinion the more superficial one.— 
Guesses at Truth, 
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THE CHILDREN’S COLUMN, 


——$6 ot 

“ He shall give his angels charge concern- 
ing thee.” —Psalms wxci. 11. 

THis mor ning, when I went to the win- 
dow, I saw in the early dusk the black- 
birds running about the lawn, trying to 
pick upa breakfast before the sparrows and 
the starlings and the robins were awake. 
They are always here at this time, and I 
often wonder where they spend the night, 
as a tree with the wind whistling through 
the branches would not be a cosy place 
for a little bird to sleep in—even though 
it is wrapped in feathers. 

Thinking of this brought a charming 
story of long ago to my and: which I 
will try to make short enough for this 
column, 

Toward the end of winter, as the fast 
of Lent drew near, the old abbot Ki-nach 
desired, as was his custom, to leave his 
monastery and go to the hermitage the 
brethren had in the hills, that he might 
keep it more strictly. A young monk 
went with him, and together they walked 
through the open fields, and then higher 
through the wood, and then higher still 
till they came to the wild rocky place where 
was the hermitage. It was only a hollow 
cell in the rock, “without bed, or chair, or 
table, or fire, hardly large enough for the 
two to shelter in, But the early spring- 
time was pleasant, with the sense of swel- 
ling buds, and the timid living creatures, 
shy but hardly afraid ; and the two 
monks thanked God, and. began to keep, 
with prayers and meditation, their fast. 

One night as the abbot lay awake before 
dawn, he heard a bird singing so clear 
and sweet that it seemed like a bird from 
heaven. And when morning came he 
told the young monk about it. And the 
young monk said, “Wather, it is the 
blackbird. Such is their wont at this 
time of year.” That day, as they were 
walking in the wood, a little brown bird 
fluttered out from the ivy that climbed 
over a great wall of rock near their cave, 
and parting the overhanging ivy branches, 
there was a nest, and within it three small 
eggs. ‘Then the two carefully avoided 
that place in their walks, lest they should 
again frighten the mother-bird from her 
nest. 

But, as often happens in the spring- 
time, the pleasant days suddenly came to 
an end, and the storm drove across the 
sky. The branches twisted and snapped, 
the icy sleet drove into every exposed 
place. And as the old abbot lay listening 
in the dark night to the howling wind and 
felt the bitter “cold, he bethought him of 
the little blackbird on her nest trying to 
keep her eggs warm. And he lifted up 
his heart to the Lord of the storm and 
prayed Him to have the bird in His care. 
And the sense of the whole world of men 
and living things nestling as it were 
under the wings of God came to him, and 
he said to himself, “ How excellent is 
Thy loving kindness, O God; therefore the 
sons of men shall put their trust under 
the shadow of Thy wings.” 

Then after a while he said to the 
younger monk,‘ Look forth into the night, 
my son, and see if the storm be abating.” 
And the young monk went to the opening 
of the cave, and as he looked he spoke in 
a voice full of awe, ‘ Father abbot, father 
abbot, look, look!” 

And the abbot came and looked, and 
-he sleet drove in their faces, but in the 


and the light streamed from an angel who 
stood near the wall of rock with out- 
stretched wings sheltering the blackbird’s 
nest from the storm. 

That is the story. Perhaps it may seem 
to you a trifling business for a great angel 
from heaven to concern himself about, 
just to shelter a mother-bird on her nest. 
But is not this the charm of it? That 
some old monk—or whoever dreamed 
this beautiful story—should have had a 
heart so full of tenderness for the birds 
of the air as to picture it worth an 
angel’s while to protect one of them from 
the storm, Yet if we think of it, this is 
not sc surprising as what Jesus said about 
the birds, “Your heavenly Father,” he 
said, ‘“careth for them.” And again, 
“Not a sparrow falls to the ground with- 
out your Father.” 

But are there any angels? _ Angels, 
to the men who believed in them, were 
those unseen presences who were always 
busy carrying out God’s will. Some of 
them guided the sun and stars on their 
way through heaven, some went con- 
tinually to and fro on God’s errands. 
And one of their chief duties and 
delights was to. watch over children and 
men and women, and lead them away 
from the dangers they themselves, per- 
haps, did not see. They were our unseen 
protectors, keeping us from the unseen 
perils around us. Now and then they 
were seen for a moment, but for the most 
part they were invisible. And what 
nowadays may seem strange to us who 
know a picture angel by his wings the 
moment we see him, these angels in the 
old time usually looked like men, and 
people took them for men and didn’t know 
them for angels till afterwards, till they 
were gone. 

But this was the central idea of an 
angel. He was an invisible guardian 
against the dangers of our life. This was 
surely a beautiful sbape for the sense of 
an unseen love and care around us to take. 
“ He shall give his angels charge concern- 
ing thee.” One stronger than I am, 
wiser than I am, loving, patient, always at 
hand to help, grieved when I am selfish, 
ill-tempered, cowardly, always reminding 
me of my duty, always trying to keep me 
out of temptation, out of harm, out of sin, 
always beside me—why, if a child or man 
really believed this, how much courage and. 
comfort he would feel in such a belief. 
Always some one to turn to, someone 
whose help was ready, someone at your 
side to guard and guide you. Yes, indeed, 
that is a beautiful form for the feeling of 
the unseen love and care, somehow always 
round us, to take. 

And yet there is a form still more 
beautiful, and if we will only dwell on it 
till we realise it, we many find it still more 
comforting and sustaining. 

For as Jesus, who always went straight 
to the heart of the matter, assures us, 
there is such an unseen Protector, Guide, 
Friend, always with us. Not an angel, 
not a messenger, but the great God Him- 
self constantly with us, to direct and guard 
us, to direct and guard us in all the diffi- 
culties and all the dangers of our lives ; 
and when we are sure of this, then the 
angel may fade away without our losing 
anything. 

It is beautiful to think of a guardian 
angel. Sometimes it may help us to 
picture the Divine care in that way, But 
best of all is it when we can say and feel 


midst of the storm was a space of light, | The Lord Himself is my Keeper—O. A. F. 
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CHRISTIAN FELLOWSHIP. 


Uniry of the Spirit in the bond of 
peace has always been the true ideal of 
Christian fellowship, and it may be 
useful to consider how that unity can 
be preserved in face of the radically 
divergent views and aims of different 
bodies of Christians. The Sacerdotal- 
ists of the Anglican and Roman com- 
munions offer to the world one method 
of religious life, as by divine appoint- 
ment, while what are known as Evan- 
gelical Christians, in many Churches, 
affirm that they alone possess the true 
and. unadulterated faith ; beyond the 
pale of these two great sections of the 
Christian world are other earnest 
followers of Jesus, unable to accept 
either the Sacerdotal or the Evange- 
lical position, to whom even the name 
of Christian is denied, who yet dare to 
think that they have some knowledge 
of that deeper unity of the Spirit, into 
which are gathered all faithful and 
humble children of Gop, and most 
intimately those who have become 
sharers of the mind of Curist. 

How widely these three distinctive 
types of religious life are separated is 
plainly to be seen. With the Sacer- 
dotalist unity is found only in_ the 
Church, into which, as the true fold of 
Curist, members must be received 
through the sacrament of baptism. 
And within the Church, where the 
priest exercises his supernatural func- 
tions, is to be sought the Holy of holies 
in human life, where Gop is nearest to 
His children. The Real Presence of 
Gop in the sacrament on the altar, 
given by the priest as heavenly suste- 
nance to a faithful people, is the central 
point in the religious life of the Church, 
towards which all devotion is directed. 
By this means, it is affirmed, Gop has 


appointed that men should come to 
the fullest knowledge of things divine, 
and be best strengthened for their 
service in the world. Thus religious 
service centres in the altar, which can- 
not be too highly exalted, or guarded 
with too profound a reverence. 

In contrast to this conception of 
religious life stands the Evangelical, 
which looks to find Gon most surely, 
not upon the altar through the media- 
tion of a priest, but in the human heart 
redeemed by faith in the atoning death 
of Curist. In this view the Church is 
the invisible union of all faithful souls, 
born again into the new life rendered 
possible by the supreme spiritual fact 
of the Atonement; and the chief stress 
of religious life must be among the 
faithful a joyful and adoring gratitude 
for the gift of heavenly life thus re- 
ceived, and an eager hungering to 
gather in more souls, to declare to 
them through preaching of the Gospel 
the Word of Life, and to bring them to 
the one act of faith in the Redeemer, 
through which they can come to Gop. 

Here are two unmistakable types of 
religious life, both of which have been 
fruitful of much devoted service and 
many saintly lives. But if it is asked, 
can either one or the other rightly 
claim exclusive possession of the mind of 
Curist, or of the way of divine life, the 
answer is not doubtful ; and from what 
is common to both we may perhaps be 
led to a truer view of Christian fellow- 
ship and the right emphasis of the re- 
ligious life. 

What is common to both is an 
earnest Christian manhood, kindled to 
new life by the ideal of the manhood 
and the religion of Jesus—living with 
Gopin theworld, trusting in the Eternal 
Goodness, with childlike spirit sur- 
rendered to the Faruer’s will, devoted 
to His service, acknowledging the claims 
of the Kingdom of Gop amid all human 
affairs; and in personal character 
moulded in the likeness of the Master’s 
gentleness and purity of heart, his 
strength of loyalty to truth and 
righteousness, his patient suffering, his 
pure, unselfish love. To be worthy 
citizens of the Kingdom, and children 
of the FarueEr in heaven, is the common 
end, by whatever varying means 
attained ; and what we affirm is, that 
the end may be reached, in the glory 
of a true Christian manhood, by those 
who can accept neither the claims of 
the Church with her offer of super- 
natural mediation, nor the Evangelical 
demand for faith in the Atonement 
as the divinely appointed way of life. 

Thus there is another conception of 
the Church and of the way by which 
the soul may come to Gop, and to us 
it seems to be the way taught by 
Jesus, both in his word and in his life. 
Under this conception the Church is 
simply the gathering in a reverent and 
childlike spirit of those who seek to 
worship and to do the Faruer’s will, 
which was what Jesus urged above all 
things on his disciples. And this is 
the ideal we have set before us in our 


Free Churches, that we should be 
together in presence of the Holiest, 
with mind and heart ever open to the 
light and conscience quick to hear the 
divinest word, that our worship may 
find expression not only in the devotion 
of the hour of prayer, but in the con- 
stant spirit of a faithful life. For the 
emphasis of religion must be on life, 
and it isin the whole of life, and not 
in any special sacrament of the 
altar that the Real Presence must be: 
found. In this endeavour we believe 
that our churches are most truly 
Christian, thankfully accepting the 
teaching of the Master and the inspira- 
tion of his leadership, since they who 
learn of Jesus are brought most inti- 
mately into the fellowship of the children 
of Gop, and are best prepared both to 
understand and to do the J'arHer’s 
will. And herein is also that unity of 
the Spirit, which can unite in the bond 
of peace. It is not determined by any 
of those dogmas which divide the 
Churches, but by likeness to him who 
“‘went about doing good,” knowing 
that to be the Faruer’s will. In self- 
forgetting service of the Kingdom indi- 
vidual disciples and Churches alike will 
find that they are at one, and all the 
things which separate will fall into 
their due places of subordination. 

But if we hold to this conception of 
the Church, we must acknowledge that 
it can be effective to the full measure 
of its strength only when it is indeed 
filled with the true Christian spirit. 
We may learn of those whose adoration 
centres in what is on the altar, to guard 
the reverence of the house of prayer, to 
bring our offerings to make it beautiful, 
and to come together in the spirit of a 
true devotion; we may learn of those 
who demand first of all the self-sur- 
render of unquestioning faith, a new 
fervour of consecration to the Highest, 
and trust and rejoicing in the Love 
which is over all; but most of all 
we must learn to be true to our own 
special testimony, in the companionship 
of Jesus and the faithful of every 
generation, knowing that the witness 
of the present Spirit does not fail and 
that only perfect love can cast out fear 
and permanently save from sin. We 
are told that we have no message of 
deliverance for the sinner; we have 
to learn to help as Jesus helped, 
through the power of all-conquering 
love. If we are hungering for greater 
strength we must find it in more per- 
fect surrender to the.service of the 
Kingdom, in which Gop will be with 
us, in fruer brotherhood, in more 
patient, steadfast, humble work and 
prayer. Curist is most surely found 
among the needs of common people ; 
in the life of cheerful, unselfish service 
we are brought nearest to Gop and to 
our fellow-men. 


To CorrEesponpENnTs.—Letters, <&c., 
received from the followmg :—J. B. 
(thanks); M. C.;C.F.; J. H. (Brusse's) ; 
PB. MOTHS; Ry Jo Js Ge Oo, ete 
J.C.S8. 
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SO 
THE ELECTION OF TRUTH.* 
BY THE REV. J. ESTLIN CARPENTER, M.A. 


«“ Ye did not choose me, but I chose you, 
and appointed you that ye should go and 
bear fruit, and that your fruit should abide.” 
—John xv. 16. 


Sucu was the voice of “the Truth” to 
the believers of the early Church. That 
wonderful discourse,: ascribed in the 
Fourth Gospel to. the last night of the 
Teacher’s earthly career, which has served 
as a sanctuary of faith and peace to so 
many troubled souls, sums up, if I read 
it aright, the reflection of a disciple on 
the significance of the first Christian ex- 
perience. Never in city or hamlet over- 
looking the broad waters of th: Mediter- 
ranean had such events been seen before. 
Eager inquiry, calm conviction, enthu- 
siastic rapture, these and many other 
phases of philosophic and_ religious 
activity could easily be witnessed. There 
were the crowded lecture-rooms of pro- 
fessors, there were quiet retreats of 
thought, there were exciting processions 
of great Oriental rites; but you had only 
to turn aside from the streets and squares, 
the temples and universities, into some 
simple upper room, and among the little 
group of shop-keepers and artizans, some 
Jews, some Greeks, some freemen, and 
some slaves, you would hear words of a 
new life. They would be sometimes 
uttered with an emotion which would 
make them disconnected and unintelligi- 
ble; sometimes one may fancy, in low 
calm speech whose clearness would 
hide rather than reveal their depth and 
intensity; but both alike would testify 
to the overwhelming force of a new trust, 
the vividness of a_ new insight, the power 
of a new hope. You might have followed 
Plato as he led you up the mountain 
heights of speculation, and _ pointed 
through the radiant haze to the far-off 
vision of the good; but if you sat at the 
feet of Paul, and listened to his speech 
of love, joy, peace, you knew that you 
entered into another world. There every 
energy was concentrated in one great rush 
of emotion going forth to God and Christ. 
There the whole soul was opened to the 
persuasive influences of the spirit. There 
new ideas, desires, aims, lighted the lone- 
liest lot from dawn till eve, and filled the 
darkest watches of the night with thank- 
ful song. And these priceless boons were 
not the issue of long investigation. They 
were not the attainment of the inqniring 
mind. They did not result from ingenious 
experiment and protracted research. They 
depended on no balancing of evidence. 
They were given, not won: and those who 
shared them had not picked them out 
among a multitude of rival claims, they 
were the channels of something greater 
than they knew, the instruments of a 
power beyond and above themselves, the 
messengers of a voice which set its word 
upon their lips, and laid upon them the 
compulsions of speech and deed. Such 
as these had not chosen the truth, they 
were chosen by it. It was not theirs to 
reason but to obey. They were its elect 
servants to whom was committed the 
supreme privilege of carrying it forth to 
a waiting world, where the fields were 


* A sermon preached at the autumn meeting of 
the British and Foreign Unitarian Association ia 
the Oukfield-road Church, Clifton, Nov. 21. 


everywhere open to the husbandmen, and 
the harvest of souls was sure. 

Is this our case now? God, as we know, 
fulfils Himself in many ways, and it does 
not follow that the spiritual methods of 
the first century constitute a uniform type 
for all the rest of our nineteen. I speak 
to-day to members and friends of an Asso- 
ciation which seeks to propagate a par- 
ticular view of Christian truth. Some of 
us have been reared in it from our child- 
hood ; some of us have adopted it, perhaps 
with painful sacrifice. Our adherence to 
it may sometimes have exposed us to 
ridicule or misunderstanding ; we are still 
sometimes denied for its sake religious 
fellowship which would be precious to us ; 
how far can. we honestly affirm that we 
have not chosen it, it has chosen us, and 
in that choice has opened to us lines of 
obligation along which we must needs take 
our appointed way ? 

The fact is surely that to an extent far 
larger than we know our beliefs are made 
for us rather than by us. Only in some 
strange moments of self-confidence do we 
say to ourselves, “Go to, let us sit down 
and discover the truth.” By far the 
larger portion of the vast and varied mass 
of ideas, hopes, desires, dim or articulate, 
which make our life, are given to us, and 
not wrought out by us. The process of 
election to certain standards of thought.or 
feeling goes on within us in a thousand 
ways beyond our control. It operates in 
the broadest sense through the past, as 
we enter into an inheritance created for 
us out of the unseen by master minds, and 
fused into the very structure of our being 
by ages of common experience which has 
slowly risen in value by its fostering aid. 
It operates within the compass of our own 
lives through the education of our early 
years, through the influences of our home 
and school, through the types of character 
with which we were first made familiar, 
through the early appeals to our taste and 
admiration when imagination was still 
plastic and we had not hardened under 
the influences of the world. The concep- 
tious of the scientific interpretation of the 
universe in which our modern thought 
is steeped, the notions of morals—crude 
or refined—which belong to our class, 
our party, our nation, our religion, 
these, whether they be recently acquired 
or part of the age-long social evolution of 
our race, are given -to us; we are their 
servants, not their lords; the humble 
instruments through which their imperial 
sway may be promoted, not the sources of 
their authority or the makers of their 
crowns. And even on the peaks of thought, 
in those high moments when ages of 
laborious reflection are concentrated in 
one flash of new insight, the seer accepts 
the idea taat unifies and combines the 
scattered fragments of his past experience 
as something offered to him rather than 
fabricated by him. He finds it—does 
he P—but at least it was first there. 
Before the truth he sees, he stands with 
no conscious mastery or enjoyment, crying 
« Behold, I have chosen thee”; rather is it 
with awe and homage, with lowly self- 
surrender aud the humble mind that he 
whispers “I thank thee that in thy grace 
thou hast chosen me.” 

And the same is true of that election 
which seems to us more private and 
personal ; through temperament or mental 
constitution we are so made that we see 
truth, first or last, one way and not 
another. Through outward circumstance 


or opportunity we each have our own 
private election to the higher life. 
Through unexpected gifts of friendship, 
through quickening contact with nobler 
holier souls, through the book or 
poem which suddenly speaks to ears 
which a year or two ago it could not 
reach, is our faith born within us; but we 
have little to do with its begetting. Our 
eyes are opened, and we see; but the 
touch that opens them comes from another 
hand. 

But is there, then, I shall be asked, no 
voluntary element in what we cherish and 
in what we reject? Are we, after all, 
simply at the mercy of experiences which 
we cannot foresee or control? Is the life 
of faith nothing more than a passive 
drifting with the stream, till it suddenly 
falls into the boundless deep? Are we 
not sometimes invited to choose our 
religion? In these days when every one 
discusses the foundations of belief, must 
we not admit that there is at least a 
preparation in which the will calls on 
thought and feeling each to contribute its 
share? Is it not a duty to examine 
evidence, to discard prejudice, to cultivate 
sympathy with forms of experience which 
we can with difficulty realise, to direct our 
attention deliberately to other points of 
view, and clear out from their secret 
recesses the last phantoms of suspicion 
and terror, animosity and mistrust? All 
this belongs, indeed, to our proper 
discipline. We invite others to do it, it ' 
is no less incumbent on ourselves. And 
this activity is still further excited when 
we are summoned to give shape to our 
thought, to clothe our faith with form. 
In finding fit methods of sustaining it 
we may make many an experiment. 
The difficulty of finding for it adequate 
expression as it passes from our inner life 
into the fields of thought and endeavour 
all around may make large demands on 
our patience and deliberation. Between 
the idea and the institution lies the 
will, which chiefly selects the plans on 
which it shall be reared, and determines 
the adjustment of the aims which it shall 
embody. Itis largely within our power 
to control the stress which we will lay on 
varying elements. We can bring one 
object into prominence, and thrust another 
out of sight, and in this lies for us the 
trial of character, that as the messengers 
of the truth we should bear fruit, and that 
our fruit should abide. How, then, in the 
light of the considerations which I have 
thus briefly sketched, do we stand in rela- 
tion to some of the religious tendencies 
and opportunities of to-day ? I name only 
two by way of test or example; your own 
observation will easily add more. 

From a large number of our fellow- 
Christians we are separated by a principle 
which has been recently defined as the 
“permanent centrality of Christ.”* The 
individual life of the believer, the corporate 
existence of the Church, even the manifold 
energies of philanthropy, are not to be 
derived historically by channels near or 
remote from Jesus of Nazareth, they must 
be knit in present conscious union with 
Christ the Redeemer. I do not wish to 
speak with other than respect of a plea 
which is sometimes urged with passionate 
sincerity, but to members of a Unitarian 
Association it may not be amiss to point 
out why the religious experience of many 
of us takes a different form. 

* By the Rev. P. T. Forsyth, of Cambridge, in 
an address delivered at Manchester. ; 
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The primary element in our religion is 
the relation between the soul and God. 
Were there no such relation, religion could 
not exist. To realise it and uphold it, 
to find in it the joy and peace of the pre- 
sent, and the boundless hope of the 
future, to win through it perpetual strength 
for fresh endedvour: and draw from it a 
constant quickening of love—this is the 
meaning of our devotion. But the Author 
of our ‘being has done with us as He has 
done with the world; He has brought us 
into a field of infinite variety, and given 
us powers and aptitudes to match. He 
has prepared for us the scene, and 
equipped us with instruments of thought 
to find out some of its secrets. He has 
led us slowly forwards along hidden 
paths to goals of knowledge far beyond 
our first ‘dreams. He has invited us to 
behold his works, and has called up pro- 
phet and seer into the inner chamber of 
His sanctuary, and there 3 revealed in mani- 
fold ways the marvellous unity of nature 
and life. He has unfolded to us the order 
of the skies; He has enabled us to dis- 
cover the constitution of worlds. Far, 
far behind the dimmest dawn of history 
He has given us glimpses of the 
mighty forces that were at work to 
train and educate our race. He has 
taught us to bind together within one 
reign of law the motes in the sunbeam or 
the insect on the grass with the rise and 
extinction of stars and the hopes and 
purposes of innumerable souls. And in 
so doing He has made us realise that our 
thought is kindred with His own; in our 
affections is love that answers His; 
through our endeavours we are made con- 
scious of His everlasting right; and, as 


we look up, we ainderatand through our 


own experience the meaning of that great 
word which we have learned from the 
chiefest. of His 
Maker, Friend, Father of our spirits for 
evermore. 

That is the briefest summary of what 
may be called the natural relation between 
the soul and God. But when that rela- 
tion is ignored by indifference, when it has 
been violated with recklessness, or 
trampled under foot in deliberate sin, 
what then? Bring to mind, if you can, 
the days or months that you have spent in 
cold or stubborn apatby. Remember the 
sullenness or the defiance with which you 
cherished some secret of guilt. Bethink 
you how you clung to it, and would not 
let it go; how you withheld the avowal 
which truth demanded rather than lose 
your place in another’s esteem; or how 
you cherished the passion which purity 
or honour or love bade you subdue. 
Recall the hardness of judgment with 
which you dismissed the virtues of others 
as a mockery, detected a taint in all dis- 
interestedness, and declared the heroisms 
of the great and noble little more than 
worthless shams. If you have known 
such moods yourself, or if you have been 
conscious of them in others, if you have 
been lifted above them into strenuousness 
and sincerity and joy, or if you have seen 
the wild and wayward passion quelled, 
the perversion of power restored to noble 
use, a fair order established over wanton- 
ness and riot, and harmony triumphant 
above the discord and the jar, what was 
the agency that brought you back, wherein 
lay the might for. victory ? Through 
many channels does it make its way. ‘Tt 
speaks to us, perhaps, through some 
warning word falling, as we say, by chance 


sons, and know Him as 


THE INQUIRER. 


—hbut what is chance ?—on ears that are 
not yet wholly closed. It rises in memory 


out of the scenes of a pure home and a- 


mother’s tenderness. It meets us out of 
the faithful heart of a friend. It comes 
to us through some unexpected affection, 
disclosing ‘depths of goodness we had 
never known before, and calling us to 
follow halting and timid on the long 
ascent. It breathes through the devoted 
endeavour of those who ‘wrestle in the 
dark places of our.sin and shame. It 
looks out upon us from the pages of the 
Gospel in the word and work of Jesus, 
reinterpreted, reinforced, by those who 
have caught his spirit and are fired 
with his love. But always and every- 
where its essence lies in a revelation 
of character, which shows us good in the 
midst of evil, which makes us know the 


lower and the higher, aud at length brings 


us, humble and penitent, to the feet of 
God. And there we are in the Father’s 
presence once again. His was the law of 
right that rebuked us. His was the truth 
that judged us. His was the love that 
sought us out and brought us back. Has 
there been no redemption for those who 
have never known the name of Jesus? 
Why, the whole world is full of it, for 
redemption is the mighty process of the 
moral education of the race. It is part of 
the great plan of history. It is the pur- 
pose of God for all humanity. It has 
been always going on since the first brute 
stumbled into human shape; and it will 
not be ended till the last elements of the 
brute within us are purged and cast out. 
God was indeed in Jesus reconciling men 
unto Himself. But so was He also in those 
who blazoned forth their Master’s work. 
So was He in those of elder time who laid 
down their lives for truth and righteous- 
ness. So has He been since, age after age, 
in the hearts of all who have . fought the 
fight bravely for honour and faithfuluess 
and love. So always and everywhere, so 
is He at this hour, wherever goodness 
suffers pain cheerfully for human needs, 
and gives of. its strength or its thought, 
its labour or its endurance, to win the lost 
from evil and set them once more on the 
upward ‘way. And in all this the cen're 
and the source and the goal are one, 


civing unity to the process and assurance 
5 5 h 


of victory in the end, God the All-holy as 
well as the All-wise, All-powerful, All- 
loving, the Father and Redeemer of all 
souls that He has made. 

We cannot, therefore, break this miguty 
order by isolating into sole agency or sig- 
nificance one particular event. Nor can 
we distinguish one specific influence and 
raise it to uuiversakty under the name of 
Christ. Wor the historic can never be 
itself the universal. It may be its tem- 
porary manifestation, its channel, its 
instrument; but it is limited in space 
and time; it is personal and belongs to 
an individual, and the individual is known 
by his limitations. The philosopher does 
not insist on the ‘permanent centrality ” 
of Aristotle or Kant; still less does the 
man of science claim such a place for 
Newton or Darwin. Almost as well might 
one maintain that all water must be drawn 
from one fountain; but the only source 
that is permanently central for all springs 
is the envirouing sea. The hghtning is 
caught to carry thought around the globe ; 
but the only battery “that. is permanently 
central for all electrical operations is the 
solid earth. We may not take the part for 
the whole, the finite for the infinite, or sub- 


lasting object ; 
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stitute what seem to us illusions for the 
might and the immensity of what is. God 
is, we are; and the boundless meaning of 
those two facts, which we have each of us to 


apprehend anew for ourselves, it may 
well take us eternity to reilise. We 
will discard no helps along the road; 
nay, rather, will we recognise with 


trembling at our own infirmity and with 
ceaseless gratitude to the Giver of all good, 
how little we should dare to stand alone in 
so august a presence were it not for him 
who passed, fearless and faithful, showing 
us the way. But we will not confound the 
historic type of our religion with its ever- 
nor can we palter with our 
sincerity and in the interests of common 
work disown differences which others deem 
vital, though to us they seem to touch only 
the outer framework and not the intimate 
essence of our faith. God in the world, 
God in humanity, in Jesus—aye, blessed 
be his name—God even in our own souls, 
for creation and judgment, for redemption 
and guidance, for daily quickening and for 
everlasting sanctification—these are for 
ever within the range of our experience 
and insight one and the same. I do not 
say that this immense conception can solve 
all difficulties, ward off all sorrow, secure 
immunity from pain, or guarantee us a 
safe and easy course amid the shocks and 
dangers of the world. Not for that is it 
that. God gives us being, and calls us itt) 
fellowship. with Himself, But I say that 
those whom this faith embraces “can no 
other”; they have not chosen it, it has 
chosen them ; to live in its glory is their 
constant Joy, "to invite others to share it 
their privilege and delight. If we be 
appointed-for this high service, let us see 
to it that we bear fruit, and that our fruit 
abide! | 

Bat, lastly, faith must clothe itself with 
form, aud the election of truth earries 
with it already certain definite modes and 
conditions of fruitfulness. And the first 
of these is worship. No soul that has 
realised its dependence on the Author of 
its being, no child of God that has recog- 
nised its Father’s love, can abide in 
solitary estrangement ; it must seek 
alone or in the ‘fellowship of the house 
of prayer to utter forth its gladness and 
its wants, and lay its hopes and cares, its 
failures and endeavours, within the 
sight of the All-merciful. And in such 
worship truth must be its determining 
power, and freedom its vital breath. These 
requisites are none of our choosing. They 
spring from the very essence of our re- 
ligion. They are the only conditions 
under which we can know God and serve 
Him. If they have the result that they 


foree us t) part company at the church-. 
Vv 


door from the great mass of our fellow- 
believers within the Establishment, we may 
lament our exclusion from much that we 
admire, but we cannot seek admission 
except on terms that will enable us to 
preserve our own integrity. So long 
as that Church prescribes at its entrance 
the sacrament of baptism which attributes 


‘to water and the word a magical change in 


the very sentiments of God towards the un- 
conscious babe; so long as it separates 
from the great body of its members an 
order of priests on which it claims to 
confer supernatural gifts which the 
ordinary layman cannot share; so long 
as it frames its ritual of prayer upon 
mediatorial assumptions that we deny, 
encourages by its use of the whole 
the unrebuked expression of 
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sentiments of ferocity that are absolutely 


contrary to the spirit of Christ, or dis- 
honours the Deity by requiring its clergy 
(for instance) to define Him in their prayer 
for fair weather as the “ Goa who didst once 
drown all the world except eight persons ” 
—so long we must repudiate its forms ; we 
cannot habitually have part or lot in its 
services; we must remain where the truth 
has set us, able to welcome the ministry of 
the word from any soul under the wide 
heavens. 

_ It is no joy to me to stand apart. 
When I study the mighty history of 
the Church of Hngland, and note the 
share which, sometimes for evil but how 
much more often for good, it has claimed 
and enjoyed for so many centuries in the 
_aifections of our people; when I see the 
splendid labours of thousands of its clergy 
and their helpers in our great cities, or 
contemplate the magnificent expansion 
with which during the present age it has 
thrown its arms all round the globe—I 
acknowledge with deep admiration the 
immensity of its resources, the breadth of 
its aims, the beauty of much of its piety, 
the vastness of its opportunities for good. 
But not even for a share in such privileges 
will I ask it to recognise ne when I reject 
nearly every article in its creeds, and when- 
even if I accepted their theological af- 
firmations, I should still regard their 
authoritative imposition on the teacher of 
religion as a fundamental wrong to the 
independence of the soul. If ever a time 
should come when the aspiration of one of 
its modern champions should be realised,* 
and it should open its doors with “a com- 
prehension so liberal and so wide that it 
denies inclusion to none who sincerely and 

religiously claim to be included,” I shall 

rejoice if | can take my place within. its 
ranks; but I know that this can only 
happen through the admission that all the 
existing conditions of its fellowship are 
after all but open questions, and the con- 
cession of liberty to each parish or con- 
gregation to frame its worship according 
to its needs. 
_ But I may spare you these speculations, 
for it is sufficiently plain that such changes 
will not come in our day. And mean- 
while for us the way is clear: The option 
hes between ‘the Institution” and the 
Truth. We cannot barter away our 
spiritual freedom for a place in any 
organisation, however noble; and if we 
must needs bear our modest fruit in the 
wilderness, why, that is our contribution 
to the great purpose which shall one day 
make the desert blossom as the rose. 
Only let us see to it that no languor or 
ndifference starves it, no arrogance or self- 
satisfaction cankers it, no jealousies or dis- 
tractions shrivel it. In_ steadfastness, 
humility, concord, are the conditions of 
our witness. To that ‘witness we are 
called by obligations not of our own 
making. Through it lies according to our 
faith the way of service which God has 
appointed for us to our time. This is our 
place in the great warfare with ignorance 
and sin. Accept its difficulties blythely, 
they are God’s tests of our integrity. 
Discharge its responsibilities untiringly, 
they are the discipline of ovr courage and 
our trust. So may the God of hope fill 
you with joy and peace in believing, “for 
of himandthroughhim and unto him are 
all things, to him be the glory for ever,” 
Amen. 


Ss: See a recent article in the Spectator on the 
*Future o the Church of England,” 
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SCOTTISH SUNDAY SCHOOL 
CONFERENCE. 


A Conrerence of  Sunday-school 
teachers and others was held on Saturday, 
Nov. 25, in the Unitarian Christian 
Church, Dundee. The following delegates 
were present :—Aberdeen, the Rev. Alex. 
Webster, Misses Rosina F'. Craigmill, and 
Isabella E. Falconer; Edinburgh, the 
Rev. R. B. Drummond, B.A., Mr. Alex. 
Godsell, Miss J. Noble, Miss A. Whytock; 
Glasgow— St. Mungo-street Church, the 
‘Rev. H. T. Russell, Mr. J. C. Hull, Mr. 
James McLeod, Miss Mcleod, Mr. E. 8. 
Thomson, Miss Thomson; St. Vincent- 
street Church, Mr. Jas. Graham, Mr. 
Gilbert Horton, Mr. Chas. Forsyth, Miss 
Nelly Ballantyne, Miss Hlizabeth McCall; 
Kilmarnock, Mr. Peter Arroll, Mrs. 
Gibson, Miss Jane Black; Kirkcaldy, the 
Rev. A. Ernest Parry, Mrs. Parry, Miss 
M. Strachan, Miss M. G. Strachan, Mr. 
John Heggie, Mr. A. B. Melville; Dun- 
dee, Mr. James Smeaton, sen., Mr. James 
Smeaton, junr., Miss Jessie Smeaton, Miss 
Reid, Miss E. Walford, Miss E. Young, 
Mrs. Whamond, Miss Williamson, Mr. 
Robbie, Mrs. Robbie, Miss M. Leighton, 
Miss EH. Odhner, Miss A. Smith, the Rev. 
H. Williamson. 

There werealso present Mr. C. H. Dandy, 
Mr. ©. Meldrum, Mr. Alex. McGibbons, 
Mrs. Miller, Mr. BR. Wighton. Mrs. 
Kuenen, Mr. Alex. Stewart, Mrs. Stewart, 
Mr. fon Pritchard, hon. sec., 8.5.A., and 
others. 

After tea the meeting was presided over 
by Mr. James Granam, President of the 
Scottish Unitarian Association. He 
explained the purpose of the Conference 
which had been called by the aid of the 
McQuaker Trustees, and the Sunday- 
school Association with the view of estab- 
lishing a Sunday School Union in Scot- 
land. A resolution was unanimously 
adopted, appointing the Rey. A. H. Parry, 
of Kirkealdy, convener of a committee 
formed from representatives of each school. 
This Committee will draw up a Constitu- 
tution and rules for the proposed Union 
to be submitted to another meeting. 

Mr. lon PrircHarp read an interesting 
paper on “ An Ideal Sunday-school.” 

A discussion followed. 

The Rey. ALex, Wesster, of Aberdeen, 
read a paper on “The Biblé in the 
Sunday-school.” Mr. Webster mentioned 
the way in which he had been instructed 
in Bible knowledge in his youth. If the 
Bible were to be used it ought to be in 
the hands of competent teachers, who 
would be very careful in what they pre- 
sented to the scholars as facts. 

A discussion followed, in which several 
speakers supported Mr. Webster’s position. 

The Rev. Henry Wriiramson opened 
the subject of Mission Sunday-schools. 
Their schools in Scotland were more 
strictly congregational than in England. 
He advocated an effort to reach the 
children of the unchurched masses. An 
experiment had beeu tried in Dundee with 
some success. It was mentioned in the 
discussion that successful efforts had been 
made at South St. Mungo street, Glas- 
gow, and at Kirkcaldy, in gathering in 
children during the week evenings. 

The Conference closed with hymn and 
benediction. 

The gatherivg afforded the friends in 
Scotland the first opportunity of seeing 
each“other. Some of the delegates had 
travelled over 100 miles, 
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A SOCIAL GOSPEN, 

Mr. Davin Rezs, of Pentre, who 
attended the recent autumnal meeting of 
the B. and F.U.A., at Bristol, writes to 
express his disappointment that, excellent 
as the, meetings were, the acute sdcial 
problems of the day were practically 
ignored. We cannot print the whole letter, 
but it concludes as follows :— 

“The emphasis laid by the speakers on 
theological truths, and the absence of all 
reference—except a passing allusion in an 
impromptu address by Lady O’Hagan—— 
to the social problems that beset us, and 
that call so loudly to all the Churches for 
a solution, was sadly disappointing to me. 
Mazzini has told us that every social 
problem is a moral problem, and every 
moral problem a religious problem. Yes, 
verily ; for morality and religion must 
inevitably suceumb to an empty stomach. 
Has not our own great preacher told us 
lately how it is almost impossible for a 
hungry man to be honest ? 

“The great battles of our religion in the 
future will be fought on the field of these 
social questions, and any Church that 
refuses to apply itself to their solution 
inevitably condemns itself to sterility and 
decay. It will become a last year’s nest 
on the boughs of the wide-spreading tree 
of the Kingdom of God. Length of creed, 
or theological truth, will not save it. 

“That will be the fate of our Church or 
any other ; they deserve no better. If all 
the Churches do not unite to find a solu- 
tion to these vital social questions, a worse 
than Egyptian plague will befall them. 
That Church that applies itself heart and 
soul to remedy our social evils, and saves 
our people from their present hell of 
worldliness, drunkenness, poverty, and 
selfishness, has the future in the hollow 
of its band.” 


NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES. 
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[Notices and Reports for this Departmen’ should. 
be as brief as possible, and be sent in by Thursday 
Morning.] 
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CHRISTMAS APPEALS. 


London: Portland Sunday School and In- 
stitute.—Miss Jennett Humphreys desires tu thank 
senders of parcels in answer to her recent appeal, 
from Dorking, Brighton, and Liverpool, with which 
no names were sent. 

Manchester Domestic Mission, Willert- 
street.— We have eich year ben eaabled to cheer 
many homes aud the lot of the children connected 
with our Mission (whic is situated iu one of the 
most sombre parts of Manchester) by tho gifts of 
friends sent us to dispense at Caristmis. But as 
this year fiuds us w.th larger numbers, we are 
hoping that our friends will help us more liberally 
by sending children’s garments and toys, &c., suit- 
able for a Christmas tree, or money to purchase. 
Weare also much in need of left-off clothing for 
the very poor,—Rey. J. W. Bishop, Mission House, 
Wi lert-street, Manchester. 

Mansford-street Church and Mission, 
Bethnal-green, E.—The Rev. W. G. Cadmin 
thanks the friends of the Mansford-street Church 
and Mission who have so kindly helped in former 
years, and again makes his Christmas appeal. He 
asks for donations and subscriptions to the Poor’s 
Purse (which is generally repleuished at this season 
of the year), and to the Christmas Fund. This 
latter provides the tea parties aad most of the 
Christmas gifts for more than 300 Sunday-school 
scholars, the'mothers’ meetiags Christmas party 
and that for congregation aid pirents, It als» pro- 
vides the Christmas entertainments and whatevr 
expenses are needed for the Monday evening enter- 
tainments and lectures which are given in the 
winter months. Clothing, both new and di.cirded, 
is greatly needed, especially for men and women. 
Parcels may be addressed to Mrs, Cadman ; dona- 
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tions should be sent to the Rev. W. G. Cadman, The 
Parsonage, Mansford-street, Bethnal-green, E. 
Rhyl-street Mission, Kentish Town.—The 
Rey. J. Pollard writes :—Through your columns I 
once more appeal to subscribers and friends. Christ- 
mas and cold weather are now upon us, and the 
poor round and about the Mission at Rhyl-street, 
with its branch at Litcham-street, are looking for- 
ward to their usual treats, which give them such 
good cheer. The miserable condition of the. poor 
people around the Missions I cannot gauge, after 
seventeen years active work and much study ; the 
circle of influence each year becomes wider, and 
especially so with the heavily burdened. Many 
through your Missions have been taught to be more 
thrifty and self-reliant, and many other works have 
been performed in a quiet unostentatious way I 
cwnot dispense with the help of our kind friends, 
and I feel sure our good work will appeal t all and 
result in our receiving either a subscription or dona- 
tion to enable me to give necessary aid to the de- 
serving poor. Assistance towards helping to give 
the poor some enjoyment at this season will be 
greatly appreciated by all. I require more money 
to enable me to give the usual Christmas teas for 
our Sund:y-school children, &c , and books and toys 
for prizes will also be gratefully received by Miss 
Anna Sharpe, The Grove, Hampstead, N.W. ; or 
the Rev. Joseph Pollard, 90, Savernake road, N.W. 
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Birmingham: Church of the Messiah Do- 
mestic Mission.—The annual meeting was held 
Nov. 27, at the Church of the Messiah. Mr. T. H. 
Russell presided, and among those present were the 
Rev. L. P. Jacks, the Rev. T. Pipe (missionary), 
Councillor R. F, Martineau, Dr. James Russell, 
Messrs. E. H. Lee (hon. treasurer), W..B. Kenrick 
(hon. secretary), H. K. Beale, T. H. Ryland, and a 
number of ladies. , The fifty-fifth annual report of 
the committee recorded that the work of the mis- 
sion had been carried on during the past year with 
unabated energy and success. The missionary (Mr. 
Pipe) had been invited by the committee of the 
Mauchester College, Oxford, to deliver a course of 
eight lectures on missionary work to the students. 
The treasurer’s report showed that the total re- 
ceipts for the year were £498 3s. 7d., and the total 
expenditure £482 9s. 7d., leaving a balance in hand 
of £15 14s, The missionary’s report gave a satis- 
factory account of the various agencies connected 
with the mission, the work done during the year 
being described in detail. The three aims of the 
nuission were to cope with religious destitution, to 
meet social need, and to assist in the alleviation of 
the sadness and friendlessness of poverty. They had 
succeeded in obtaining 258 families of the poor on 
their congregational rol],fand through their different 
agencies they had obtained a great hold on the 
children. They had instituted a people’s drawing- 
room, which had proved to be a great success.—On 
the motion of the Chairman, seconded by Councillor 
Martineau, the reports were adopted. 

Boston.—The service in the Unitarian Chapel, 
Spain-lane, last Sunday evening was conducted by 
the Rev. J. Freeston, of Nottingham, who, taking 
for his subject. ‘‘ Glorious Truths for the Twentieth 
Century,” preached a most earnest and eloquent 
sermon, which was listened to with great interest 
by all present. 

Bridport.—A series of Jantern services has been 
held in the schoolroom for the last four Sunday 
evenings from eight to nine o’clock. The attend- 
ance on each occasion has been very good—quite as 
large as the room will comfortably accommodate— 
and the earnest and reverential spirit all that could 
be wished. The slides chosen illustrated ‘‘ The 
Parable of the Sower,”’ “The Story of Joseph and 
his Brethren,” “The Stories of Samuel, Sau', and 
David,” “The First Two Chapters of the Book of 
Ruth,” “The Reign of King Solomon,” ‘The 
Twenty-third Psalm,” and “The Parable of the 
Prodigal Son.” Great difficulty was experienced 
in finding suitable hymns with popular tunes, those 
offered for hire in the ordinary way being mainly 
taken from Sankey’s “ Songs and Solos,” and very 
frequently, for one reason or other, quite unsuited 
to our worship. Children were not specially invited 
to these evening services ; indeed, their attendance 
was rather discouraged, and they constituted buta 
small minority in the whole congregation, but 
those who did mauage to find their way in were 
so interested and attentive that a plan is being 
considered for darkening the windows of the 
schoo] and holding scholars’ afternoon lantern 
services, 

Dundee.—The anniversary services of the Unit- 
arian Christian Church were heldon Sunday, Nov, 26, 
In the forenoon the Rev. Henry Williamson de- 
livered adiscourse bearing upon the’completion of the 
twenty-ninth year of the occupancy of the building. 
They had not ceased to have faith in the success of 
the Unitarian cause, The afternoon service was 


held in connection with the Sunday-school. Mr. Ion 
Pritchard, hon. see. of the Sunday School Associa- 
tion, delivered an interestivg and most instructive 
address based upon the word “ Chivalry.” Mr. 
Pritchard had brought a Jarge sheet of paper with 
the word printed in large blue letters. He succeeded 
in keeping the attention of the youngest children 
in showing howthey might practice true “ chivalry.” 
The conference and the presence of Mr. Pritchard 
on Sunday for once removed from Dundee the feel- 
ing of entire isolation, which is the unavoidable lot 
of the brethren there. 

Framlingham and Bedfield. — Mr. W. H. 
Shrubsole, F.G.S., preached at Bedfield on Sunday 
afternoon, Noy..19, aud at, Framlingham io the 
evening.. The Rev. H. J. Liwson assisted at ‘the 
evening service. Ou Monday evening Mr. Shrubsole 
lectured on “Swiss Scenery.” The lecture was of 
a most interesting character, and over 100 magnifi- 
cent pictures were shown. The Rev. J. Holme 
Pilkington, M.A. (rector), presided. Mr. Brooks 
gave free use of the Corn Hall, and rendered other 
valuable assistance. Messrs. Simpson Bros. gave use 
cf lantern services free. The proceeds were given 
to new heating and lighting arrangements for the 
Old Meeting, and other gifts have been rec?ived 
from members to complete the renovation. 

Gloucester.—The two days’ bazaar towards the 
liquidation of the debt incurred in the structural 
alterations of the Barton-street Chapel was opened 
in the school-room on Wednesday week by Mr. 
Charles W. Jones, J.P., of Liverpool, and President 
of the British and Foreign Unitarian Association. 
The Rev. W. Lloyd, in welcoming Mr. Jones, and 
expressing gratitude for the kind response he had 
given to the Church’s invitation to perform the 
ceremony of opening, added that it was a perfectly 
genuine and honest sale of work, and not a fancy 
fair or gala. Mr. Jones said he had already, as 
President of the Association, opened a bazaar, and 
had been attacked by his wife for his apparent 
violation of his principles, but as he grew older he 
felt he was not so sure that people did not put their 
prejudices forward and call them priaciples. While 
objecting to a great bazaar, however, he did not ob- 
ject in the least toa sale of work, for he thought 
ib was an excellent opportunity to those who could 
not give money to a charitable object to give their 
handiwork. Such baziars did a great deal of god, 
and it therefore gave him great pleasure to open 
their bazaar that afternoon. He was very pleased 
that they had improved their chapel, because he 
did not think they could have anything too beauti- 
ful- in their worship. If they cared for their 
religion, for their minister, for their services, they 
ought to get the best they could and do everything 
with enthusiasm. Referring to the assistance 
which Gloucester Unitarians received from other 
religious bodies, he did not believe they would ever 
arrive—certainly not in our time, or in the next 
century—at that comprehensive, inclusive church 
which was going to take them all in. He hoped t 
might come, but he did not think it would, Still 
they could arrive at a state of toleration with- 
out it, and agree to differ and see the good which 
existed in all churches, A great want at the 
present time was not knowledge—although that 
was wanted—or perfection of views, but sincerity 
in the inward parts, sincerity in inward matters as 
in worldly matters, They ought not to compro- 
mise. They must all have d fferences of opinion, 
but he hoped the churches would more and more 
endeavour to live in harmony with each other. 
Speaking of the object of the bazaar, Mr. Jones 
said he liked to see churches get into debt, but not 
remain in it, and added that he thought nothing of 
a charity which reached the end of its year without 
a balance on the wrong side. He did not think it 
was a true charity, a charity which had money and 
did not spend it. The ceremony concluded with 
votes of thanks to Mr. Jones and the ladies who 
provided the articles for sale, proposed by Mr. 
Croxford, and szconded by Mr. Washbourne. The 
Rev. W. Lloyd, in inviting Mrs, Ashbee to open the 
bazaar on Thursday, referred to the services ren- 
dered to the congregation by the late Mr. Ashbee 
and his family, and expressed the pleasure it gave 
them tosee Mrs. Ashbee there. Mrs, Ashbee, in a 
few well-chosen words, declared the sale open, and 
hoped the resu!t would exceed their expectations. 
A vote of thanks to Mrs, Ashbee was proposed by 
Mr. N. Burge, end seconded by Mrs. L'oyd. The 
receipts for the two days amounted to £69 ; sub- 
scriptions from members and friends of the con- 
gregation will brivg the fund up to £240 less 
expenses, leaving a deficit of £150, which it is 
hoped will be still further reduced by the end of 
the year. (See Advertisement.) 

Guildford.—Nov. 24 brought a delightful even- 
ing to the members of the choir and many of their 
friends, when Mr. F. G. Lemare, the organist at our 
church, generously and most hospitably invited 


them all to supper at the Imperial Rest.urant, It 


~chapal for the year 1900. 


is needless to say that everything passed off 
pleasantly, for this wasa result that M-. Lemure’s 
thoughtful kindness could nt fail to attain. 

London: Little Portland-street (Appoint- 
ment).—The Rey. H. 8. Perris, M A., has accepted 
au invitation to become the minister of this 
Mr. Perris has also been 
appointed superintendent of the Portland Sunday- 
school and Institute, Little Titchfield-street. The 
services at Little Portland-street will be conducted 
until the new year by the following ministers : — 
Dec. 3, Rev. Henry Gow, of Leicester ; Dee. 10, 
Professor J. Estlin Carpenter ; Dec. 17, Rev. P. H. 
Wicksteed ; Dec. 24 (morning service only), Rey. 
F. H. Jones ; Dec. 31, Rev. F. H. Jones. A collec- 
tion in aid of the chapel funds will be taken at the 
clos? of every service, morning and evening. Tae 
Rev. H. 8 Perris, M.A., will commence his ministry 
on Sunday, Jan. 7. 

London: Stratford.—The Sunday-school anni- 
versary sermons weve preached to good congrega- 
tions by the Rev. F. Allen, ca Sunday, Nov. 19. 
Oa the following Wednesday the thirtieth anniver- 
sary church meeting was held, presided over by 
Dr. Blake Odgers. The report, read by the secre- 
tary, Mr. W. J. Hawkins, showed that the work of 
the church aud kindred institutions was being 
successfully carried on. aud referred with p'easing 
results to the settlement of Mr. Lucking Tavener as 
lay-worker under the Rev. T. E. M. Edwards, minis- 
teria chirgs. Th» treasurers report showed a 
balance in hand of £1 3. 25d. Eacouraging addresses 
were given by Dr. Blake Odgers, the Revs. R. H. U. 
Bloor, T. E. M. Elwards, H. Woods Perris, and Mr. 
Tavener. After the customary votes of thanks, a 
very successful meeting was closed with the Bene- 
diction, pronounced by the Rev. R. H. U. Bloor. 

London: Sydenham.—The special Sunday 
evening services which commenced on Sanday 
last, at the Public Hal, Kirkdale, Sydenham, 
attracted a good congregition. The hull, which 
seats about 120, was full, and great interest was 
manifested in the address delivered by Mr. Bowie. 
At the close there was quite a rush for literature, 
especially for those pymp lets wiich explained our 
position and princip'es. Unitarian friends from the 
neighbourhood rendered good service by their pre- 
sence and help, aud it is hoped that they will still 
streogthen our hands in this new movement. 

London Unitarian Bazaar, Essex Church 
Stall.—tIn aid of the above a most successful con- 
cert recently took place, realising the substantial 
sum of £69, Mr, and Mrs. G. Henschel not oaly 
lent their house on the occasion, but, with theic 
daughter and other artistes, gave their sarvices and 
delighted the audience with an ex:ellent pro-| 
gramme of vocaland instrumental music, while to 
Mrs. Bailey, of Clarendon-road, is due the org anisa- 
tion anl the arrangements for the concert. 
Grateful expressions of appreciation have beea 
forwarded to Mr, and Mrs, Henschel and Mrs. 
Bailey. 

Manchester: Sale.—A guild ha’ be2n formed 
among the members of this church. It aims at 
reachiog tho e who are outside the usual pale of 
church work, and szeks ia the first plac2 by the 
promotion of discussion and inquiry to aid in the 
advancement of social and philanthropic ideals. 
Hence an entirely uasectarian name has been cho:en, 
and it is kaowa simply as the Sile Social Guild. 
The session commenc:d by a social evening on 
Nov. 15, when the general objects and mathods of 
the guild were explained and the arrangements for 
the ses ion set forth. The first public meating took 
the form of a lantern lecture, entitled ‘‘ Homes aud 
Hovel:,” which dealt with the housing problem in 
our great cities. Some startling revelations of 
slums and slum life, and of the evil effects of the 
landlord system were shown by means of photo- 
graphs. Asa contrast, and as showing what cin 
be done in the way of providing pleas.nt, healthful 
and artistic workmen’s dwellings, pictures were 
showa of model cottages at Port Sunlight, Aintree 
and elsewhere. The lecturer was Mr. R. B. Byles, 
of Leeds who has inadea special study of the housing 
question, and is ab present assisting in a campaigu 
which is bemg conducted against insanitary aud 
ucsuitable dwellings ia that city. The lecturer 
strongly urged that the true remedy for this fear- 
ful evilis to be fuund in the public authorities 
securing land and themselves buildiog suitable 
dwellings thereon. The guild is exceptiorally fortu- 
nate in having the entire sympathy and co-op2ra- 
tion of the minister, the Rev. James Forrest, M A, 
Mr. Forrest preached on the previous Sunday as an 
‘ntroduction to the lecture mentioned above 
asermon from the significant text, ‘The foxes 
have holes, and the birds of the air have nests, but 
the Son of Man hath not where to lay his head.” He 
uttered a strong and eloquent appeal for the 
thoughtful consideration of one of the most press- 
ing social problems of theday. One of the surest 
test of the practical nature of our Christianity, he 
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said, was to be found in our attitude toward those 
social problems that closely touch caste prejudice. 

Dealing with the conditions under which the 
‘people in our great cities are condemned to 
live, he said that to deprive a moral being of 

physical necessities was to take from him also hope 

and courage and aspiration, By condemning man to 

a brutal existence he was degraded below the level 

of the brute. So long asthe evils existing to-day 

were allowed to continue, so long were they deliber- 
ately bidding defiance to the first law of Christian 
life. While slum property continued to deface and 
deform our civilisation, while rents and riches were 
considered of more consequence than human health 
and happines*, while people of any class were 
allowed t> live under uahealthful, unuatural, and 
indecent conditions, no matter how Christian our 
professi ns m’ght be, we were guilty of the 
rnonstrous iniquity of cond2maing to worse than 
homalessnes3 the vnly Carist of our tim»  Taoat 
was not the time or the place to discuss means and 
methods of solving any social problem, but in view 
of the. principks that were supposed to be the 
essence of Christianity, it would be batter to dis- 
claim their professed religion than to allow any 
interest or expense to take precedence over humm 
health and hope and happiness—in short, over 
human life. my 

Mossley..—The re-union of past and present 
scl olars of the Christian Sunday-school, held oa 

Saturday, Nov. 18, was as usual a great occasion, 

the company numbering over 500, but an element 

of sadness mingled with the pleasure of the evening 
from the knowledge that Mr. James Rhodes, the 
only surviving trustee of the Christian Church, and 
for fifty years conductor of the choir, was lying on 
his death bed. On the following morning Mr, 

Rhodes passed away, being in his seventy-ninth year. 

A native of Mossley, he went as a boy to the 

Methodist New Connection Sunday-school, and in 

1840 became a teacher. On thr division of 1851, 

under Joseph Barker’s influence, ue was one of the 

founders of the Christian Church, in which his 
musical gifts, inherited from his father, were of 
great service. I‘or many years he was a member of 
the Mossley Choral Society, and was a diligent 
student of the Mechanic’s Institute in its earliest 
days. The funeral service on Wednesday week was 
conducted by the Rey. T. R. Elliott, who, on the 
_ following Sunday morniog, preached a memorial 
sermon, and at the service special commemorative 
music was sung. i 

Norwich.—We are glad to note that Mr, I. M. 
Wade has been elected a member of the School 
Board. ; 

Peckham.—On Sunday last (Temp2rance Sun- 
day) the morning service in the Avondale-road 
Church was conducted by Mr. J. Bredall (hon. sec, 
Essex Hall Temperance Association), who preached 
an admirable sermon on ‘“ Moral Responsibility ” 
to an evidently interested audience. In the evening 
the Rey. G, Carter addressed a good assembly, 
including a fair proportion of strangers, on the 
words ‘“ For their sake I consecrate myself.” Col- 
lections were taken on behalf of the Avondale Band 
of Hope, and copies of Rev. R. A. Armstrong’s 
sermon, issued by the Hs3sex Hall Temperance 
Association, were distributed at the close of each 
service, 

Poole.—The first of the series of social evenings 
was given in the Unitarian Schoolroom on Wednes- 
day, Nov. 22, when a very enjoyable evening was 
spent, there being selections of music, songs, games, 
&c., and the following ladies and gentlemen took 
part :—Misses Hulton, J. Bayley, S. and F. Bayley, 
and E. Little also the Rev. EK. 8. Anthony, and 
Messrs. Sear, Moss, Travers, and A. and W. Bayley, 
and R. Belben. During the evening refreshments 
were handed round. 

Preston.—The congregation at Preston have 
just forwarded to the Rev. Joseph Harrison, their 
fate minister, who resigued the pulpit a short time 
ego on account of ill-health, asum of £175 which 
they have subscribed for his benefit and as a token 
of their regard and of their sympathy with him in 
his trouble. Thanks also to the kindness of the 
ministers of neighbouring congregations, who are 
supplying the pulpit free of charge, the Preston 
congregation are being enabled to continue Mr. 
Harrison’s salary for a period of six moaths Jrom 
the date of his resignation. 

Rotherham.—On Tuesday, Nov. 21, a lecture 
was given to the Literary and S cial Uaion of the 
Church of our Father, by the Rev. C. Peach on 
“The Holiday Camp in Derbyshire,” illustrated by 
lime-light views, The lecture was greatly enjoyed, 
and after a cordial vote of thanks a collection was 
made for the building fund of the Holiday Home. 

Stratford-on-Avon (Appointment).—Mr. B. 
Burton Betham has accepted au invitation to the 
ministry of the Free Christian Church, 

The Essex Hall Temperance Association.— 

nder the auspices of this society, an address on 


“How to retain our Children as Abstainers ” was 
delivered:‘on Thursday, Nov. 23, by the Rev. W. C. 
Pope, in the schoolroom of Wandsworth Unitarian 
Church, the Rev. W. G. Tarrant occupying the 
chair. In the course of hia address, Mr. Pope 
pointed out that if it was felt a necessity for children 
to join Bands of Hope, it was equally a necessity for 
them to remain total abstainers when grown up. 
The perils and pitfalls of drinking customs were 
mst dangerous to those emerging from childhood 
and forming habits of life. It was an awful thing 
to realise that a large proportion of the community 
should be able to say to Temperance reformers, 
“You call us up toryoue bar of jastice and tell us we 
are charged with rioting, with drunkenness, with 
idle habits and want of thrift ; but let us tell you— 
no mother ever prayed with u», no father ever 
p>inted out to us the evils of viczand crim3.” The 
example set by pareats wa3 a great factor for good 
or evil, and. when Temperance workers had to battle 
ag ia3t that their efforts were thwarted. A discus- 
sioa followed, in which Mr. T, Pallister Young, Mr. 
K. A. Edwards, Mr. R. Montford, Mr. A. H. Briggs, 
and Mr. J. Bredall took part, and the proceedings 
were varied by music, singiag, and recitations coa- 
tributed by friends. 

Wakefield.—The annual school sermons were 
preached in Westgate Chapel on Sunday last, 
Nov. 26, by the Rev. Christopaer J. Street, LL.B., of 
Bolton. The subjects dealt with were most appro- 
priate and ably treated ; the attendance at both 
services was large and the collections highly satia- 
factory. On the following evening the annual con- 
gregational soirée was held in the Sunday-school, 
when fully 150 persons sat down to tea. At the 
subsequent meeting the Rev. Andrew Chalmers, 
who presided, briefly reviewed various activities of 
the church during the past year, and referred to 
its gains and losses. Mr. George Webster, J.P., 
proposed a hearty vote of thanks to Mr. Street for 
his kindness in visiting Wakefield and for his im- 
pressive and helpful sermons of the previous day, 
this being seconded by Mr. P. I'. Booth, editor 
of the Leeds Times. References were also made to 
the great loss sustained by the congregation 
through the death of Mr. Marriott, of Sandal 
Grange, who had helped the congregation munifi- 
cently for many years, and left a large bequest to 
increase the endowment. Mr. Street, ia responding, 
spoke of the evil results arising from the abuse of 
authority and the spread of the Sacerdotal spirit. 


The Rev. E. Ceredig Jones, of Bradford, also 
delivered a genial and helpful address. The rest of 
the evening was occupied by an_ excellent 


programme of music by the choir and musical 
friends who had kindly come to assist, and the 
gathering was in every respect enjoyable and 
successful, 


We cannot tell what shall be on the 
morrow, but we can choose what we our- 
selves will be. We can resolve to live 
faithfully whatever betides. Wecan walk 
with the bright angels and wrestle with 
the dark ones, and enter the flying hours 
to leave a blessing behind.—N. L. Froth- 
inghane. 


Do not show forth your piety by a 
gloomy, severe, constrained manner. 
“Wherethe Spirit of the Lord is, there is 
liberty.” If once you love Him with all 
your soul, you will almost always be 
cheerful and light-hearted ; but if you 
seek Him only ina Judaical spirit of fear, 
you will not find Him, but you will find 
constraint and trouble instead. Be a 
kind, obliging, frank, helpful friend ; it 
will win others and lessen opposition.— 
Fenelon. 


You will never lose God, so long as you 
are throwing your whole strength against 
the evil within you and toward the highest 
fidelity you know. He may elude your 
thought; your emotion may not con- 
sciously stir toward Him, but He has hold 
of your hand.—G@. S. Merriam. 


A towty spirit God has consecrated 
As His abiding rest ; 
An angel by some patriarch’s tent hath 
waited 
When Kings had no such guest. 
—Anon. 
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in the Calendar be sent to the Publisher not 
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Bermondsey, Fort-road, Upper Grange-road, 11 a.m, 
and 7 p.m., Rev. HaroLD RyYLETT, 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
11 a.m. and 7 p.m. 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 
11L a.m. and 7 P.m., Rev. T. W. Frecketon. 

Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-rd., West 
Croydon,114.M. and 7 p.m., Rev. J. Pace Hoprps, 

Deptford, Churcli-street, 11.15 a.m. and 6.30 P.M., 
Rev. A. J. Marcuant. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting-hill-gate, 11 a.m, 
and 7 p.M., Rev. I’. K. Freeston. 

Forest-gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 
11 a.M. and 6 30 P.M., Rev. H. Woops Perris. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham-place, 
11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. R. H. U. Boor, B.A. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 a.m, and 
7 P.M. Revs. Brooke Herrorp, D.D., and 
Epcar Dartyn. Minister’s Class after Morn- 
ing Service. 

Highgate Hill Unitarian Christian Church, 11 a.m 
and 7 P.M, 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 a.m. 
and 7 p.M., Rev. G. Dawes Hicks, M.A., Ph.D. 

Kentish Town, Free Christian Church, Clarence- 
road, 11 a.M. and 7 p.M., Rev. A. FaRQUHARSON, 
Morning, “The Fruit of the Spirit.” Even- 
ing, ‘’ Unseen Manna.” 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. J. E. 

» STRONGE. : 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High-street, 
11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. W. C. Poer. 

Little Portland-street Chapel, near Oxford-circus, 
11.15 a.m. and 7 p.m, Rev. Henry Gow. 

Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal Green, 
11 aM. and 7 p.m., Rev. W. G. CapMan. 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 a.M. and 6.30 P.M., 
Rev. G. Carter, 

Plumstead,Common-road Unitarian Church,114.mM, 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. L. Jenkins JONES. 

Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15 a.m. 
aud 7 P.M., and 3 p.M., Service for Children, 
Rev. S. FarRIneron, 

Stepney-Green, College Chapel, 11 a.m, Mr, 
CaARLIER, and 7 p.m, Mr. Luckina TavVENER, 
“ Songs in Trees,” 

Stoke Newington, The Green, 11.15 a.m. and 
7 P.M., Rev. W. Woonpina, B.A. 

Stratford, West Ham-lane Unitarian Church, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 p.m., Mr. T, Error. j 
Sydenham Public Hall, Kirkdale, Sydenham, 7 P.M., 
Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A., “The Hebrew and 

Christian Scriptures.” 

Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church, East-hill, 
11 am, Rey. W. G. Tarrant, B,A., and 7 P.M., 
Rev. Brrin C. Pau, 

Wood Green, Unity Hall, 11 a.m, and 7 p.m, Rev. 
Dr. Mummery. 


OuUR 
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PROVINCIAL. 


BarsaLL HeatH Institute: Our l'atHer’s CHURCH, 
11 a.M. and 6.30 p.m., Rev. C. J. SNEATH.' 
Batu, Trim-street Chapel, 11 aM. and 6.30 P.M., 

Rev. H. AUSTIN. 

BeprorD, Library (side room), 11.15 a.m., Rev. 
Row.anpd HI, 

BrruinewaM, Church of the Messiah, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 P.M. 

Buackpoon, Banks-street, North Shore, 10.45 a.m, 
and 6.30 P.M. 

Brackroon, Unitarian Lay Church, Masonic Hal), 
Waterloo-road, South Shore, 6.30 P.M. 

Bootie, Free Church, Stanley-road, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 p.M., Rev. H. W. Hawkes, 

BournemoutH, Unitarian Church, West-hill-road, 
11 a.M. and 7 P.M., Rev. C. C. Cox. 

Bricuton, Christ Church(Free Christian), New-road, 
North-street, 11 a.M.and 7 p.M,, Rev, GARDNER 
PRESTON, 

Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 a.m. and 
7 P.M., Rev. GEORGE STREET, 

CANTERBURY, Blackfriars, 11 a.m. 

Deat and WaLmer Free Christian Church, High- 
st., 11 a.m. and 6.30 p.m., Rev. T? SHAKSPEARE. 

Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 1 a.M, 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. S. Burrows. 

EastsournE, Lismore-road, Terminus-road, 11 a.m, 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. G. St. Cram. 

GuitprorD, Ward-street Church, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 p.m., Rey, E. 8S, Lana Bucgianp, 
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Horsuam, Free Christian Church, Worthing-road 
11 a.m. and 6.80 p.m., Rev. J. J. MARTEN. 
Leeps, Mill Hill, 10.45 a.m. and 6.30 p.m., Rev, C, 

Hararove, M.A. 
Liscarp, Memorial Church, Manor-road, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. J. M. Luoyp THomas. 
Livereoon, Hope-street Church, 11 a.m., Rev. R, 
A. ArmstroneG, B.A., and 6.30 P.M., Rev. A. 
CoBDEN SMITH, 

Liverpoon, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. W. J. Jupr. 

LivEerPooL Ullet-road, Sefton Park, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 p.m., Rev. Dr. KLEIN, 

MANCHESTER, Sale, 11 a.m. and 6,30 P.M., Rev. 
J. FORREST. 

MANCHESTER, Strangeways, 10.30 4.M. and 6.30, P.M. 

Maraare, Forester’s Hall (Side Entrance), Union- 
crescent, 11 a.M., Rev. E. HIiirr. 

OxrorD, Manchester College, 11.30 a.m., Rev. 
J. EK. Carrenter, M.A. 2 

PortsmouTH, General Baptist Chapel, St. Thomas- 
street, 6.45 p.m., Mr. THOMAS BOND. 

PortsmoutH, High-street Chapel, 11 a.M and 
6.45 p.M., Mr. G. Coszns PRIOR. 

RamseaTE, Assembly Rooms, High-street, 6.30 P.M., 
Rev. E. Hiirer. 

Reapina, Unitarian Free Church, London-road, 
11.15 a.m.and 6.30 p.m., Rev. E. A. Vorysey, B.A. 

ScarporouaH, Westborough, 10.45 a.m. and 7 P.M., 
Rev. E. L. H. THomas, B.A. 

Soursrorr, Portland-street Church, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 P.M., Rev. C. H. WELLBELOVED. 

SEVENOAKS, Bessell’s Green, The Old Meeting House, 
1la.m., Rev. R.C. Denny. Stables in the grounds 

Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 a.M. 
and 6.30 p.m.. Rev. A. E. O'Connor, 

TunbRiDGE Wits, Mechanics’ Institute, Dudley- 
road, 11 a.m. and 6.30 p.m., Mr. S. Frevp. 

York,St. Saviourgate Chapel, 11 a.m. and 6.30 P.M., 
Rev, H. Raw Linas, M.A. 


—_—_>-—_—_—. 


Care Town, Free Protestant Unitarian Church, 
Hout-street, 6.30 p.m., Rev. R, BALMFORTH. 


4 THICAL RELIGION SOCIETY, 
STEINWAY HALL, PORTMAN-SQUARE, 
8.W.—Dec. 8rd, at 11,15, Dr. WASHINGTON 
SULLIVAN, ‘The Ethical Aspect of the Law of 
the ‘ Survival of the Fittest.’ ”’ 


OUTH-PLACE ETHICAL SOCIETY, 
SOUTH-PLACK, FINSBURY.—Dec. 3rd, 


at 11.15., JOHN M. ROBERTSON, “ Cromwell 
and Imperialism,” 
OSTAL MISSION RELIGIOUS 


CONFERENCE NEXT SUNDAY AFTER- 
NOON at COLLEGE CHAPEL, STEPNEY- 
GREEN, at Five o’clock. “The Religious Drift. of 
the Nineteenth Century.” Opened by Mr. Luck- 
'TAVENER ING, Tea at Six o'clock. All welcome. 


ULPIT SUPPLY.— The Rev. W. 
STODDART, B.A., is at LIBERTY to take 
occasional Sunday duty.—30, West Bank, Stamford- 


DAVIS, Fairfield High School, Liverpool. 


BIRTHS. 


Barnes—On the 20th Nov., at 3, Holmdale-road, 
West Hampstead, N.W., the wife of Edwin 
H.S. Barnes, of twin daughters, 


DEATHS, 


Reopis—On the 19th Nov, at Mossley, James 
Rhodes, aged 78 years, 


“THE INQUIRER’’ CALENDAR. 
see 

SUNDAY SERVICES are advertised at a charge 

of 10s. per year, prepaid, a space of two lines being 

given to each announcement; extra lines are 

charged 4d. each, 

of the year, not less than thirteen weeks, at the 


Orders can be sent for a portion 


Calendar Notices not prepaid £1 the 
All 
information as to the change of preachers should 
reach the Office not later than Thursday, 

Essex Hall, Strand, W,C, 


game rate. 


year. Single Announcements 6d. per line. 


THE INQUIRER. 


Books for Christmas Presents, 


———__~ 


Our Condon friends are invited to visit the 
BOOK ROOM OF THE SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSO- 
CIATION AT ESSEX HALL, to itispect the varied 
Stock of Books suitable for Prizes, Libraries, or 
prescutation, on show, » 


Ti addition to the Publications of the Asso- 
ciation, the Stock consists of a Selection of the 
best Books published by the General Crade, 

A Special Cataloque of Presentation Volumes 
for Yourig People will be ready ina few days, 
and will be sent post free on application, 


London: Tur Sunpay Scuoon Assoctation, Essex 
Hall, Essex-street, Strand, W.C. 


"NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


NOW READY, 
POCKET ALMANAC FOR 1900. 


Containing a List of Ministers and Churches, 
Diary for each Week and Month, Cash Account 


Pages, &c. Tuck, gilt edges, 1s, net, by 
post ls, 1d. 

JESS: BITS OF WAYSIDE GOSPEL. By 
JENKIN Lioyp Jones, of Chicago, 


320 pp. 
Crown 8vo, 63. rat 
The story giving the title to the volume is an 
account of the life and death of a horse once owned 
by the Author. These sermon-talks are all on 
out-of-door subjects, the love of Nature, her influ- 
ence over man’s spititual life, and other similar 
themes, 


THE STORY OF THE BIBLE, from the Stand- 
point of Modern Scholarship. By Watter L. 
SHELDON. 181 pp., Crown 8vo, paper cover, 
Is. 6d. net ; by post, 1s, 8d. 


London: PHILIP GREEN, 5, Essex-st., Strand, W.C. 


pee OF WALES’ THEATRE, 
COVENTRY-STREET, W. 

A MATINEE PERFORMANCE of A MI/D- 
SUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM will be given at 
the above Theatre (kiadly lent by Mr. J. H. Leigh), 
in aid of the Funds of the LONDON UNITARIAN 
BAZAAR, on TUESDAY, January 16th, 1900, 
under the direction of Mr. Herbert Lawford and 
Mr. J. H. Leigh. 

Doors open at 2 o’clock. To commence at, 2 30, 

Price of Tickets :—Private boxes, £2 28, to 
£4 4s, ; stalls, 10s. 6d. 3 balcony (first two rows), 
7s. 6d. (other rows), 6s. ; upper circle (reserved), 
4s. ; pit, 2s. 6d. ; gallery, 1s. 

Tickets can be obtained from any member of the 
Entertainments Committee ; at the various Unit- 
arian Churches, or at Essex Hall, where a plan of 
the reserved seats can be seen, or from Mr. HERBERT 
Lawrorp, 28, Nightingale-lane, Balham, S.W. 

The Private Boxes can only be obtained from 
Mr. Lawford. 


S COMPANION or LADY HOUSE- 


KEEPER.—Lady seeks engagement as above. 
End of January. Town or country. Good refer- 
ences,—I, P., 55, Highbury New Park, N. 


QcorcH TWEEDS and SERGES at 


Mill Prices, Ladies’ or Gents’ ; best quality. 
only. Patterns post free ; orders carriage paid.— 
Gxo. McLrop & Sons, Hawick, N.B. 


FREDK. LONG & SON, 
AUCTIONEERS, SURVEYORS, HOUSE & LAND AGENTS 


%, Adelaide Place, London Bridge, H.C. 


Rents Collected, and the entire management of 
Property in any part of London or Suburbs under- 
taken. Valuations for Probate, &., 


Correspondents are requested to note that 
to be sure of insertion the same week, news 
must reach the Office by the first post on 
Thursuay at latest, and the earlier in the 
week the better, 


DECEMBER 2, 1899. 


Ne eS eee 


Schools, ete. 


= 


EDGBASTON GOLLEGE for GIRLS,- 
Bristel Road, Edgbaston, Birmingham. 


——— = — 


Privcrpat—Miss BAILY. 
HeapmistrREss—Miss ELEANOR MOSS, B.A. Hons, 


A limited number of Boarders taken at residence 
of Principal. 

The College, which is opposite the residence, has 
accommodation for 120 pupils. Lawn tennis, 
gymnasium, asphalte playground, 

The Curriculum is based on the Cambridge 
Examination regulations, and resident pupils have 
the advantage of Public School life combined with 
home comforts, 

Application to Secretary, Miss S. AWDRY. 


IGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
SOUTH MARINE TERRACE, 
ABERYSTWITH. 


‘PRINCIPAL .. Mrs. MARLES THOMAS. 


Pupils most successfully prepared for Public 
Examinations, Scholarships have been obtained 
at the University Colleges. Special attention paid 
to the physical side of education. Gymnasium, 
Swedish drill. 


CHOOL ror GIRLS ann LITTLE 
BOYS.—CONAMUR, SANDGATE, KENT, 


PRINCIPALS :—Miss JARVIS and Miss CLARA 
BERRY, 

Good House, close to the sea ; south aspect. 

Reference kindly permitted to T. Grosvenor LEE, 
Esq., Clent, near Stourbridge; JoHn HeEywoop, 
Esq., The Pike, Bolton, &c. 


pee WARREN, 


: PRINCIPAL ¢ : 
Mrs. W, CARRINGTON WHITELEGGE. ~ 
Excellent individual TUITION and Home Care 
for the daughters of cultivated parents who would 
appreciate unusual advantages for Music and 
Languages. é 


KNUTSFORD. 


OME FOR HEALTH CULTURE, 
Tue Firs, Bromyarp, HEREFORDSHIRE 


This Home provides a course of Systematic 
Daily Exercise, combined with regular outdoor life 
and occupation, for Ladies and Children who are 
not in normal health. The exercises are given in a 
Gymnasium fitced with Swedish apparatus, and 
consist of Ling’s Swedish Movements. Special 
treatment is given for Spinal Curvature, Anzmia 
Hysteria, Indigestion, Neuralgia, &c. 


For further particulars, apply to The Principal 


Miss Jessie Baker (trained by Mme, Bergmon, 
Osterberg). 


19™ CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY 
ADELAIDE-PLACE, LONDON BRIDGE, 
.C, 
Tuterest on Loans reduced to Four-and-a-half 
: per Cent. 


Drirecrors, 
Chairman— Sir H. W, Lawnznor, Bart., 21, 
Mincing-lane, E.C. : 
Deputy-Chairman—Mark H, Jupar, A.R.LB.A,, 
7, Pall Mall, S.W. 
¥F. H. A. Harpoasris, F.S.1,, 5, Old Queen-st., 8.W, 
Miss Orme, 118, Upper Tulse-hill, 8.W. 
StrpHen SEAWARD TAYLER, 151, Brixton-road, S. W., 


| and Mrs, Henry Rort, 1, Randolph-gardens, N.W. 


PREFERENCE SHARES £10, Interest 44 per 
cent. DEPOSITS received at 3, 34, and 4 per cent., 
witbdrawable at short notice. . 

LIBERAL ADVANCES promptly made 
Monthly repayment, including principal, premium 
and interest for each £100 advanced—21 years, 
13s, 6d.; 18 years, 14s, 9d.; 15 years, 168. 1d. ; 
10 years, £1 1s, 8d. Survey Fee to £500, half-a- 
guinea, 

Special facilities given to persons desiring to pur- 
chase houses for their own occupation, Prospectus 


free, 
FREDERICK LONG, Manager. 


Fores Gate Unitarian Church. 


A SALE OF WORK 


will be held on WEDNESDAY and THURSDAY, 
DECEMBER 13th and 14th, % 


in aid of the CHURCH FUNDS. 


A variety of Useful Articles, with some choice 
Fancy Goods, Needlework, Carvings, &c., will be 
offered. Contributions are earnestly invited, and 
may be sent to Mrs. Perris, 180, Upton-lane, or 
Mrs. Jose, 15, Osborne-road (Forest Cate). 

Mrs. ALFRED Lawrence will open the Sale on 
the First Day, at 3 o’clock. 


Board and Residence, 
oe 
A FEW young people received in 
PLEASANT HOME near Victoria. Terms 


moderate.—Mrs, Ropert Turner, 94, Grosvenor- 
road, S.W. 


OARD and RESIDENCE, South of 


England. Healthy neighbourhood. Home 
comforts. Seven miles from Brighton, near South 


Be Station Hassocks (on main line L.B.S.C.),— 


iss ROWLAND, Gothic House, Hurstpierpoint. 


OARDING HOUSE. —THH FELL, 

TROUTBECK, WINDERMERE, is situated 

550 feet above sea level, and about 24 ‘miles from 

the station at Windermere, Every home comfort. 
Moderate terms. 


‘ROURNEMOUTH. — Hlvaston, West 
Cliff, BOARDING - ESTABLISHMENT, 
Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the High- 
cliffe Hotel. 50 rooms, Full-sized billiard table. 
Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff Promenade, 
Due south. Near Unitarian Church.—Mr. and 
Mrs. Pocock. 


OURNEMOUTH.—Most comfortable 
private BOARDING-HOUSE ; close to sea ; 
sheltered among the Pines; south aspect. Billiard- 
room (full-sized table). Terms moderate.—Addressg, 
Miss CHaLpEcort, Stirling House, Manor-road. 


T. LEONARDS.—* Crantock,” | 59, 
Wantior- square. First-class BOARD and 
RESIDENCE, newly furnished and redecorated. 
Sea View, excellent cuisine, billiard room, sanitary 
certificate.—Mr. and Mrs. Sipnxy P. Porter. 


WEST GENTRAL HOTEL, 


Proprietor, FREDERIC SMITH. 


Recently enlarged, remodelled and refurnished, 
now affording 


 AGCOMMODATION FOR ABOUT 250 GUESTS. 


The best patronised TempERANCE Horen in 
London. Highly commended by leading 
Unitarian Ministers. 

Spacious Coffee, Reading, and Drawing Rooms, 

Electric Light, Lift. 


Apartments, 1/6 to 2/6. Breakfast, 1/3 to 2/-. 
Service, 9d. 


7 8 LOL, 


SOUTHAMPTON ROW, LONDON, W.C. 


 QuieropE, LONDON.” 


Telegrams : 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 


io oS 1 noe ee 


SourHameron Buripines, CHanorry LAng, Lonpon, 


INVESTED FUNDS, £10,000,000 
Number of Accounts, 85,094, 

TWO AND A-HALF PER CENT, INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS repayable on demand. 

TWO PER CENT. INTEREST on CORRENT 
ACCOUNTS on the minimum monthly balances, 
when not drawn below £100, 

STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES pur- 
chased and gold for Customers, 


SAVINGS’ DEPARTMENT. 


SMALL DEPOSITS received and INTEREST 
allowed MONTHLY on each completed £1, 


~The BIRKBECK ALMANAC, with full par- 
ticulars, post free, © 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


‘Burnley 


THE INQUIRER. 


ASSOCIATION SUNDAY. 


NOVEMBER 19, 1899, 


The Treasurer (Mr. Oswald Nettlefold), on be- 
half of the Commrrrge of the BririsH and ForErGNn 
UNITARIAN AssocraTion, acknowledges, with thanks, 
the fullowing Collections received up to Nov. 29th: 


Brighton ... oe ee 


Buxton... 

Caeronen ... 

Capel-y-Bryn 

Capel-y-Fadfa 

Cape ‘l'own (June) aie ee 
Cardiff... ies ek ay ae 
Carmarthen a a7 " 
Chatham .., 

Chelmsford 

Cheltenham 

Chester 

Chichester 

Choppington 

Chowbent.., 

Ciliau 

Cirencester 

Clifton (including: Autumnal Mectivg) 
Colne A ae 

Crewkerne 
Croft 
Crumlin ... 
Cuddeferd, Mr. Robert, a Exeter 
Cullompton Moe 

Cwmbach .. oa 

Eastbourne 

Evesham ... 

Guildford... 


First List. £ ad 

Aberdare : Old Meeting House ee: 111 
Ainsworth ae eho bh 
Alit-y-placa roe xis War ie) 
Barnard Castle ; 0 5 
Billingshurst 0 16 
Birkenhead : 2-15 
Birmingham : Newhall Hill (April) 1-13 
Blackpool ; Lay Church 0 14 
Boston (Feb.) — ... on 0 11 
Bournemouth ... aa8 isyee U5 
Bradford (March) 4 7 
Bridport ... sis QeTy 

3 

3 

0 

0 

1 

1 

5 

2 


a 


ra 
HOMNWNH ORR OOOKHONWNANTONBRH 


a 
os 


WRWH HE OH NNOHOOWNENHOOHHEHHAHODSOONHONOG 
—s — 


eee oer ore 


Horsham ... 10 
Hull (‘an.) 10 
Hyde: Boston Mills (Jan, ) 5 
Tikeston ‘7 ive 14 
Kilmarnock 5 
Kings Lynn 13 
Knutsford 16 
Lancaster .. 17 
Leigh ae 14 
Liverpool : :—Ullet-road Church 93 10 

Hope:street Church 11 §& 
Llandyssul 5 8 ae 10 
Liwynrbhydowen ... on 0 
London :—Highgate 17 

Islington Ph 41 


Kentish Town 


SSS SSSAPRBARAOWOWDOH#ADOORARONNOSCHSOCOOHOAANDDOCDOODDDORHAORODOHROWOOAWNODONOHSARONADODOPRNRBOOBE: 


Mansford-street 0 10 
Plumstead .., T= .0 
Rhyl- -street ... 0 6 
Stoke Newington Green 3 14 
Walkhstietow 0 10 
Wandsworth... ss Ge DS 
Welsh Services pn sane 0210, 
Wood Green... ae eae ote ONE 
Longsight (I"eb.)... Re Fs osc LO 
Lydgate .., Aas Fo ae : plete 
Macclesfield Be sae 2 6 
Merthyr Tydfil ... aa sea GE 
Moretonhampstead 0 16 
Newbury .., 0 19 
Newport ... a wi a the caer 
Norwich .., avs 2°°0 
Nottingham ; Christ Church ... 1 10 
Padiham ... a Tat 
Pantdefa'd 200 
Pepperhill V0 
Pontypridd Oe k 
Rbydygwin tO) 
Rivington... 3.31 
Scarborough : 210 9 
Sheflield : : Upper ‘Chapel Tieri9er3 
Shepton Mallet (March)... L350 
Ditto (Nov.) 013 6 
Sidmouth .. neni Ilhis6 
Southampton (Apr 1) 100 
Southend-on-Sea.. 010 O 
Stannington F 113 6 
Sunderland (Jan) 010 O 
Ditto (Noy.) aH APSA Bre: | S8) 
Swinton ,,, ie a 5 Rianne aoe 
Todmorden fet Ben ZO 
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bial Reac6 
Torquay ... Lier 0 
Trowbridge (April wat Skee dates 
Tunbridge Wells.. Age an Eid Ng ay FN 
Whitchurch hp ot are wie ORT O%a6 
Wick, near Bridgend 010 0 
£300 8 0 


T+ EWBURY PRESBYTRRIAN 
CHAPEL RENOVATION FUND. 


The Committee urgently appeal for further sub- 


scriptions towards the above fund, and thankfully 
acknowledge the following ; — 


Amount already advertised ... Roe BOO neh 
Mr, Jos. Wristbridge ies Sauer nahin 8) 
Rev. E. Turland ... ae hats age Si lteia by 2h) 
Mr. Charles Thomas Fee Sera lee boar) 
Mrs. E. G. Holt . ate Bhige: Dae. OneO 


Subscriptions Should be ent to the m‘nister, 
the Rev. E. Turuanp, Charlton-villas, Newbury, or 
to Mr. T. H. STILLMAN, 133, Bartholomew-street, 
Newbury. 


ATTHEW .HENRY’S CHAPEL, 
CHESTER. 


SUPPLEMENTARY STATEMENT, 


During the progress of the work it was f.und 
that dry-rot had got into the floors of the Vestry 
and the Gallery, involving their eatire renewal. 
Other matters were also discovered that required 
reconstruction for the safety and scundness cf the 
Building. These have added £100 to £150 to the 
original estimates. It was deemed better to have 
all done at once, and so completely restore the old 
chapel that further repairs shall not be needed for 
many years. Instead of £750, as originally esti- 
mated, the restoracions will cost about £900 (with 
extras and architect’s commission). Rather over 
£600 have already been generously promised ; and 
the Committee confidently appeal to the known 
liberality of Unitarian and other friends at home 
and in America, for the further sum required to 
complete the Restoration of Matthew Henry’s 
venerable and historic chapel, in every way worthy 
of its 200th anniversary in 1900, 


PEM JIG © 
Amount already ee sar GLAND .20 
H. R, 100 


Donations sent to the Rev. H. D. Roserts, 
Brook Lodge, or Mr. Wm. Opnretr, 15, Woregate- 
street, Chester, will be duly and gratefully acknow- 
ledged. 


PArron. STREET CHAPEI, 
GLOUCESTER. 


BI-CENTENARY FUND FOR EXTINCTION OF THE DEBT, 


Eg Be Oe 
Amount already acknowledged... bose bOOes ann 
Bazaar, Nov. 22 and 23... 57H Bap As) 
Mrs, Field aoe act a) iancclen Qin 
Richard Eve, Esq. te pete ae) O 
H. Woolcott, ‘Thompson, Es Sap hc ries a a Pal) 
Mrs. Biss.. : 0 re One 6 
T. Furber, Eeq. : how ke0 
Rev. H. Austin ... 3 Hk Re OSLO sO 
Mrs. Harris oes eae me ponent abe, 
Anonymous OSS 


£150 is still requir ae ners afr be thank- 
fully received by Mr. J. Wareina, Treasurer, 
138, Westgate ; Mr. Water Horstey, Secretary, 
Weston-road ; Rev. Watrer Luoyp, The Hollies, 
Gloucester. 


ONDON SUNDAY SCHOOL 


SOCIETY. 
The ANNUAL SOCIAL GATHERING of 
TEACHERS and ELDER SCHOLARS will be 
held at ESSEX HALL on SATURDAY, Dee. 16. 
F. W. Lawrence, Esq., M.A., will preside. 
Tea at 6 P.M. Music, &c., 7 P.M. 
ALEX, BARNES, ? 


HAROLD WADE, § [on Secs. 


H-ENGAGEMENT desired as 

HOUSEKEEPER or similar post. Widow, 

not young; 3 years with Gentleman,—Mrs, 

MaynarD, The Oakes, Wythenshawe-road, ber 
Cheshire, 


THE INQUIRER. 


DrceMBER 2, 1899 


when drinking Cocoa, to have the pure article only, as many so-called “Pure” Cocoas contain added matter that is not 
only unnecessary, but often positively harmful. 


IS ABSOLUTELY 


and untampered with, and can be tak«n with the geeatest benefit in Childhood, in Youth, or ia Old Age. 


THE BRITISH MEDICAL JOURNAL—Article on ‘‘ Drugged Foods,’' June 4th, 1898-—says: : 


inion that the addition of active drugs, belonging to the classes of nervine stimulants, to beverages 


“There is a general consensus of o 


and articles of dietary in ordinary Momence use is not for the benefit of the community, and is likely in time to p 
At the present moment we are beset by another danger arising from the addition of kola to certain articles of food. 


public hea}th. ° 


Kola has bean found on analysis to contain 2:13 per cent of caffeine. Caffeine is undoubtedly a useful drug when employed in suit- 
ut if taken habitually in large quantities it is capable of inducing an undesirable condition of over- 


able casas and in appropriate doses, 
stimulation of the nerve-centres.” 


CADBURY’s COCOA is absolutely Pure, and ‘“‘a Perfect Food.”’ 


€S ALWAYS INSIST on having CADBURY’s—sold only in Packets and Tins—as other Cocoas are sometimes substituted for the sake of extra profit. 


Will make a SUITABLE CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 


—O— 


NOW READY. 


A NIGHT WITH JESUS. 


AZ DREAM STORY, 
By J. L. HAIGH. 
Price SIXpENcnE. 
(Special terms to all engaged in Domestic Mission | 
Work). 
LiveRPoon BooksELiEers’ Company, Liirep, 
70, Lord-street, Liverpool. 


(Minister, The Rey. R. A. Armstrong, B.A.) 


JUBILEE CELEBRATION. 


The BAZAAR of the SEASON, “YE OLDE 
ENGLISH VILLAGE,” DECEMBER 14tn, 1575, 
and 16TH, 1899, ia the COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 98, 
UPPER PARLIAMENT -STREEY, to provide 
Funds for the Maintenance of the Fabric of the 
beautiful Church erected during the Ministry of 
Dr. Martineau, and the furnishing of the new 
Church Hall, the Jubilee Gift of W. B. Bowring, 
E:q., J.P. 


OPE-STREET CHURCH, 
LIVERPOOL. | 
2S Ol 2S S'S 


The BAZAAR wiil be opened at 230 p.m. each 
day. On the 14th Dec. by Sir Joan T. Brunner, 
Bart., MP.; on the 15th Dec. by Mrs. W. B. 
Bownrine ; and on the 16th Dec. by the Hon. Mrs, 
DE BEauMONT KLEIN. 

Mrs. Humpary Warr, the Rev, R, A. ARMSTRONG, 
B.A., JosgeH Coventry, Esq., and othere, will take 
part in the proceedings, 

Mr. ant Mrs. HAROLD COVENTRY, 
“Langdale,” Hunter’s-lane, 
Wavertree, Liverpool (Secretaries). | 


JUMMAGE SALE, to raise funds for 
Resetting the Roof Tiles of the Unitarian 
Christian Church, Perey-street, Oxford. Goods 
and Money to be sent before Dec. 10th, gratefully 
atknowledged by the Rev. VeRNoN Herrorp, | 
O.C.F, Sacks on application, 


PURE 


roduce a deterioration of the 


BOOKLETS FOR CHRISTMAS. 


* DAILY MEDITATIONS” & “NIGHT UNTO NIGHT.” 


By W. G. TARRANT, B.A. 


PRICK ONE 


SHILLING 


(leather, gilt). 


“ Night unto Night” can also be had in cloth binding, red edges, price Sixpence. 


Essex Hatz, Essex Srrert, Srranp, W.C. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
A New and important Work for all Unitarians 
to Read. 


| Cr. 8vo, pp. 236, cloth, 23. 6d. net, by post 23, 10d, 


THE STORY OF 


Protestaut Dissent and = « 
+ English Wnitarianism. 


BY 
WALTER LLOYD. 
Contents : — Intioduction. IT, The Presbyterians. 


Vif. Richard Baxter. IV. The hjettion, 1662. V. The 
Protestant Dissenters, 1639, Vi. The Meeting-Houses. 
VII. Non-Subserip:ion, WITT. The ‘ Christians Only.” 
TX. The Unitarians. X, John Biddle. Xf, Lindsey, 
Priestley and Belsham. XI[t. The Unitarian Societies. 
XU. The Irinitarian Controversy. XIV. Undogmatic 
Unuitarianism. XV. Conclusion. 

Note.—Anyone sending Mr. Philip Green, not later than 
Dec, 22nd, a Postal Order for 2s. Gd., will receive a copy of 


this new book post free. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


In another column will be found a re- 
port of the York case, which was decided 
by Mr. Justice Kekewich on Wednesday. 
His Lordship’s judgment is, of course, the 
matter of chief interest and value, and of 
that our report is full, and in the vital 
points, we believe, quite accurate. The 
Times, of Thursday, gave nearly a column 
to a report of the case, and: dealt with it 
also in a leading article. We note, how- 
ever, one mistake twice repeated in the 
leader, and following the law report. In 
the report of the evidence, the Rev. H. 
Rawlings, the present minister of St. 
Saviourgate Chapel, is represented as 
calling himself ‘‘a Christian agnostic.’ 
This is repeated in the leader, and in a 
second reference it seems to be implied 
that the Judge also described Mr. Raw- 
lings so. But what his Lordship said was 
that Mr. Rawlings was acceptable to both 
parties, “whatever his opinions may be, 
whether more or less tinged with agnosti- 
cism”’; and as in the course of Mr. 
Wurtzbure’s examination, his Lord- 
ship had himself said, “In one sense, 


there is not- an educated man who 
is not an agnostic,’ no injurious 
inference can be drawu from the 


other reference. Asto “Christian agnos- 
tic,’ we believe we are right in saying 
that Mr. Rawlings did not describe him- 
self in those terms. What he did was to 
quote an article by Canon Curtis in the 
Nineteenth Century some little while ago, 
in which that dignitary of the Church of 
England declared himself a Christian 
agnostic, and Mr. Rawlings made the 
reference to show that “agnostic” was a 
term of very various meaning, and by no 
means necessarily incompatible with 
Christianity and religion. 


THe Peace Society makes its usual 
appeal to ministers of religion with 
peculiar significance to observe the 
Sunday before Christmas Day, which this 
year will be Christmas Eve, as “Peace 
Sunday.” ‘On the one hand,” it is said 
in the secretary’s invitation, “the labours 
and results of the Conference at The Hague 
are a matter for congratulation, and 
stimulate both hope and gratitude on the 
part of Christian people; on the other, 
the unhappy war in which our country is 
engaged, and the strong feelings which it 
has evoked throughout ‘the nation, occupy 
the public mind, and indispose it towards 
the calm consideration of the high prin- 
ciples of the Kingdom of Christ.” The 
more reason is there that the word of 
Christian truth should be fearlessly 
uttered, and with a faith that refuses to 
be mocked into despair. Helpful literature 
on the subject will be supplied to preachers 
on application to the office of the Society, 
47, New Broad-street, H.C. 


Wuat we have constantly felt in these 
trying days about the war in South 
Africa we cannot better express than in 
these words of an editorial note in the 
December British Friend :— 

“The war fever still rages, and lovers of 
peace can only possess their souls in 
patience. Before long the nation will 
wake up from its bad dream, and realise 
something of what it means to maintain 
‘ascendancy’ with sword and _ gun. 
Though, as we write, only minor engage- 
ments have yet been fought, hundreds of 
homes. in England and South Africa are 
already plunged in mourning. The war 
has alreadv been terribly destructive of 
officers—fine young men _ whose lives 
might have been spent in the service of 
their fellows. Army reserve men are torn 
away from their families, who in many 
cases are left with but little provision. And 
yet a section of the Press of this country 
is not ashamed to gloat over the ‘slaughter 
of Boers,’ and to publish any false story 
that hatred can invent of their meanness 


and treachery. ‘The spectacle is simply. 


revolting, as Lady Godolphin Osborne 
well urges in a dignified protest, which 
appeared in the Daily Chronicle of the 
8th ,ult. Even assuming, as many do, 
that the war was forced upon us, still it is 
not the part of a great nation to treat the 
slaughter of men as a subject for levity 
or exultation.” 


“For the Red Cross” is the subject of 
the Rev. Charles Hargrove’s sermon in 
this month’s Mill Hill Pulpit. It does 
not shrink from depicting the horrors of 
war, and quotes the Duke of Wellington’s 
saying: ‘‘ Believe me, nothing, except a 
battle lost, can be half so melancholy a 
a battle won.” And with the fiought 


of what is now taking place in South 
Africa comes at once the question, What 
can we do? 


It is the first question which occurs to 
any man or woman of common humanity 
who is witness of illness or accident at 
home. ‘To stand by indifferent, and watch 
while a fellow-creature suffered or died 
before our eyes, were almost impossible to 
ordinary fleshand blood. And so at home 
we make provision for sufferings which 
otherwise we might be obliged to witness 
while helpless to relieve. We support a 
great infirmary for all who are sick and in 
need ; we maintain a workhouse hospital 
for the relief of the hopeless and friendless, 
and refuse admission to no sufferer; we 
have a medical staff. and nurses and hospital 
even for those who are in gaol, convicted of 
crimes against the law of God and man. 

And these, our soldiers, they are not the 
sickly and diseased, they are not helpless 
and destitute, far less are they undeserving 
or offenders ; they have been stricken in the 
very prime of their strength, they suffer 
because they are ready and brave, they 
have fallen in their country’s service. 

Is the war righteous? Then are they the 
victims in a righteous cause. Isit unjustifi- 
able? Their business not to judge of the 
right or wrong of policy, but to do their 
country’s bidding, and be loyal to their 
oath of service. For England! for Eng- 
land’s cause or for England’s fault—it 
matters not a whit which, in weighing their 
merit and enforcing their "claim—for us, and 
to do our bidding, they fight ; and obedient 
to their country they fall and die. 


Then followed a strong appeal, which at 
Mill Hill met with a generous response, 
the day’s collections for the Red Cross 
Society amounting to £143 10s. 9d. Who- 
ever suffers through the war, said the 
preacher, must be helped, and by us who 
sit at home and have no trouble. 

“The wounded have first claim, and the 
Red Cross Society appeals to us on their 
behalf. Its truly Divine Service recognises 
no distinction of nationality, but is by 
all civilised nations had in reverent regard. 
Like a foredawn of the Kingdom of 
Heaven on earth, reflection from the 
glory which shone over the shepherds 
when the first proclamation was made of 
‘Peace on earth, goodwill among men,’ 
even such its declaration, ganiehionod by 
the International Convention at Geneva 
thirty-five ago, and observed ever since :— 
‘Wounded and sick soldiers shall be 
entertained and taken care of, to whatever 
nation they may belong.’”’ 


We are glad to note that Dr. M. J- 
Savage, of New York, has been able to 
resume the regular weekly issue of his 
sermons in the Messiah Pulpit. The first 
sermon of the new series on “ Religion, a 
Superfluity or a Necessity,” appeared on 
Oct. 20, and the sermon of the following 
week was entitled “Dr. De Costa, Bishop 
Potter, and the Star.’ This dealt with a 
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recent occurrence of great significance. 
Bishop Potter, of New York, having 
ordained Dr. Charles A. Briggs, who had 
proved too heterodox forthe Presbyterians, 
as a clergyman of the Episcopal Church, 
Dr. De Costa sent in his resignation as a 
clergyman of that Church, which was 
accepted. In a long letter to his Bishop 
Dr. De Costa explained that this action 
was taken because, in his view, the Epis- 
copal Church was committed to the Higher 
Criticism of the Bible, which destroyed its 
authority as miraculous and infallible 
divine revelation, and he could not 
countenance what he regarded as a 
betrayal of trust. 


Dr. Savace points out in his sermon 
that the position of Dr. De Costa and of 
the Star, which supported his action, is 
logically unassailable, and that the 
Bishop’s position, in view of the formu- 
laries of his Church, is notso sound. And 
yet the recognition of progressive thought 
in the Episcopal Church, as among the 
Congregationalists, Baptists, and others, 
can only be welcomed as a great advance in 
the interest of religion. Ié ensures a truer 
appreciation of the Bible and of the realities 
of Christian faith. Dr. DeCosta had charged 
it against the Episcopal Church that it is 
honeycombed with Unitarianism .on which 
Dr. Savage remarks :— 

I believe it. Ido not mean to say that 
these men are consciously Unitarians. Ido 
say that the studies in which they are 
engaged, if they keep on, will lead them to 
ow position. Our position, dol say? Ido 
not like the word ; it sounds like standing 
still. Everything in God’s universe is on the 
move. Unitarianism is a movement, a 
method; and we appeal for freedom of 
thought and scholarship, because we know 
that freedom in thought and scholarship will 
lead us to the truth, and the truth is 
God: .... We are all on God’s great 
ocean tide; and, if Unitarianism has any 
advantage over the other denominations, it 
is simply because it has been the avowed 
policy of Un#tarianism to keep its eyes open 
for God’s next |sunrise, and its arms out- 
spread to embrace any messenger that comes 
from God with his truth. That is the only 
advantage Unitarianism claims, 


ARRANGEMENTS are being made to hold 
a World’s Temperance Congress in Lon- 
don in the second week of June, 1900, and 
a consultative conference to further this 
object was held at Sion College on Mon- 
day evening, at which the Essex Hall 
Temperance Association, which has de- 
cided to co-operate, was represented by 
its treasurer, Mr. F. A. Edwards, F.R.G.S. 
A comprehensive list of papers by repre- 
sentative temperance men and women 
dealing with the various branches of the 
movement is being prepared, and the 
Congress promises to be of great interest. 
In the sectional meetings there will be 
discussions on the historical, scientific, 
educational, commercial, and industrial, 
legisiative, women’s work, and continental 
phases of the question, and _ several 
colonial and foreign delegates have pro- 
mised to take part. 

Preacuine recently at St. Peter's 
Church, Cardiff, the Right Rev. Bishop 
Hedley gave the first of a series of ser- 
mons on ‘Wrong Ideals of —Christ’s 
Church.” As a Roman Catholic he pro- 
posed to examine the ideals of various 
Christian teachers, to guard his hearers 
against error. He should deal (1) with 
Unitarianism, which meant every in- 
dividual for himself; (2) Nonconformity 
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or every congregation for itself; (3) Low 
Anglicanism, or every country for itself ; 
(4) High Anglicanism, which was now a 
contradiction interms. The bishop then 
dealt in a lucid manner and in a tolerant 
spirit with the theological system of the 
Unitarians, whom he characterised as the 
“only logical and consistent Protestants.” 


We note with pleasure that there are a 
few places in the United Kiagdom where 
the Free Church Councils include all Non- 
conformists without exception, and, indeed, 
we suppose all other people who are in 
favour of a Free Church. Atherton 
(better know as Chowbent), Burnley, and 
Kidderminster are three such places, and 
there may possibly be one or two others 
unknown to us. We have heard it hinted 
that in one of these places Unitarianism 
is so strong that because of its local 
strength alone it is included. With a 
knowledge of the facts we believe that, 
whatever weight may attach to this 
motive, there is a real breadth of spirit in 
the leaders of all the Nonconformist 
churches concerned, and we only mention 
the half-suspicion of lowér motive to dis- 
count it as unworthy. Moreover, we have 
to account for our inclusion where we 
are certainly not relatively strong. Nor 
should we forget that every local Free 
Church Council which includes Unitarians 
has itself to pay the penalty of exclusion 
from the great Evangelical Free Church 
Union of Great Britain and Ireland. 
Last Sunday afternoon and evening, in 
the largest hall in Atherton, under the 
auspices of the Atherton Free Church 
Union, all the onconformists of the 
district (who closed their chapels in the 
evening for the purpose) united together, 
afternoon and evening, in two ‘special 
services, the united choirs leading the 
singing. The services were most success- 
ful, and it should not, as we are sure it 
will not, be the fault of members of our 
own free faith if such services are not 
held in many other places. 

A LARGE number of the original draw- 
ings for Mr. Edmund New’s illustrations, 
referred to in our article, “In Quiet 
Places,” are now on view, together with 
other interesting exhibits, at Mr. Mon- 
tague Fordham’s, 9, Maddox street, W. 
There are also to be seen a number of 
works from the Kelmscott Press, including 
the great ‘Chaucer,’ illustrated by 
Burne-Jones, and some exquisite ex- 
amples of book-binding. The work of 
the Birmingham Guild of Handicraft, and 
several other kinds of modern English 
handiwork are represented. 


Memeers of the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association and many others 
will find when they next visit Essex Hall 
that there is now a Public Call Office of 
the National Telephone Company in the 
Book Room, where messages can be 
received or forwarded. The number of 
the Hssex Hall Office is “1,643 Gerrard.” 


Work gives balance and regularity to 
the movements of the soul. It drives all 
discarded fancies out of the mind. The 
condition, however, is that it shall be really 
work, not the show of it; that we shall put 
ourselves wholly into it for the time ; that 
we shall. not work mechanically, nor re- 
luctantly, but with our thoughts present, 
our heart in it, as well as our bands — 
James Freeman Clarke. 


DECEMBER 9, 1899. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


rd 


[The Editor is not responsible for the opinions 
expressed by correspondents, L&TTHRS CANNOT BE 
INSERTED WITHOUT THE WRITER'S NAME; and a’l 
private information should be accompanied by the 
name and address of the sender.) 


THE “SOCINIAN BLASPHEMER.” 


Srr,—Some one has sent me your paper 
of this date, marked at the passage headed 
“A Correction.” 

There evidently is some misunderstand- 
ing. Mr. Knowles sent Mr. Vance Smith’s 
letter to me for my observations. 

I replied categorically denying that Mr. 
Vance Smith was in my mind when I 
wrote the offending passage. I also cate- 
gorically affirmed that the person to whom 
I referred was not a member of Mr. Vance 
Smith’s religious denomination. I said 
nothing about ‘“‘vague and general.” I 
wrote with definite reference to a parti- 
cular occurrence, and to a person whom, 
for obvious reasons, I do not name. 

tnorGE W. H. Russsxt. 

18, Wilton-street, Grosvenor-place, S.W. 

Dec. 2, 1899. 


-————__oeo—____—— 


LANTERN HYMN SLIDES. 


Srr,—Lest a line or two in the Brid- 


port report of last week should mislead, 
let me say that there is really no difficulty 
in getting Hymn slides suitable to our 
Unitarian Lantern Services. Messrs. Riley 
Bros., Lanternists, Bradford, Yorkshire, 
have a good list of Jarge type Hymn slides, 
from which an ample supply for the 


purposes of our services can be selected. 


They cost ls. a piece, and are, of-course, 
usable again and again as Hymns in a 
Hymn-book are. Such opening Hymns 
as “ Praise ye the Lord ’tis good to raise,” 
“ All people that on earth do dwell,” 
“Come ye that love the Lord,” &e.; such 
closmg Hymns as ‘“ Lord dismiss us,” 
“ Abide with me,” ‘Guide me oh Thou 
ereat Jehovah,” ‘Glory to Thee” (simply 
covering the last verse over on the slide 
with gummed paper), &c.; aud other 
Hymns such as “Lead kindly Light,” 
« Nearer my God to Thee,” “ For ever with 
the Lord,’ &c. And these are but a 
sample—for I do not happen to have the 
printed list by me—of good large type 


Hymns available for us, and used, as I 


know, at many of our places where lantern 
services are now held, Moreover, there 
is no difficulty whatever in making one’s 
own Hymn slides. We have had many 
made from the Hssex Hall and other 
Hymn-books. The highest price charged 
by a lanternist for making a Hymn slide 
is ls. Of course it can be made for less, 
But I write simply to show that no one 
need complain that good Hymn slides are 
not available. SJ. J. Wriear. 
Chowbent, Dec. 5. 


THE SOLDIER’S GRAVE. 


You thought not of the right or wrong, 
Your country called, and forth you trod 

On Honour’s path, and none shall say, 
You have not now the sleep of God. 


For though ’twas for the wrong or right, 
You rest within a splendid grave, 


And your soul’s star, undimmed, shall join 


The constellation ‘ofsthe Brave. 
EDWARD TrscHEMAC HER. 


at 


4 
re 
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THE YORK CASE. 
_ Attorney-General v. Lewin and others. 


Turis case was heard on Tuesday and 
Wednesday in the High Court of Justice 
(Chancery Division) by Mr. Justice 


Kekewich, the writ having been issued in’ 


April, 1897. 

The defendants were the Fabric 
Trustees of St. Saviourgate Chapel, York, 
and the members of the Chapel Committee 
of 1897; the plaintiffs, the Attorney- 
General with the Rev. J. K. Wain and Mr. 
Thomas Manning, a trustee of the chapel 
and a member of the congregation 
respectively, as relators. 

The plaintiffs claimed :— 


1. An injunction to restrain the defend- 
ants, the Fabric Trustees, from permitting 
the said Meeting-house to be used for the 
propagation of Agnostic or Secularist or 
Atheistie principles, opinions or doctrines, 
or otherwise than asa meeting place for 
religious and well-disposed Christian people 
ealled Protestant Dissenters. 

2. That such of the Fabric Trustees as 

hold opinions inconsistent with the trusts 
and purposes expressed in the indentures of 
1692 and 1719 may be remoyed from the 
trusteeship and fit and proper persons 
appointed trustees in their stead. 
_ 3. An injunction to restrain the defend- 
ants, the members of the said Committee 
from appointing or permitting any person to 
preach or conduct service in the said 
’ Meeting-house who holds opinions or views 
antagonistic to those expressed in the 
indentures of 1692 and 1719. 

4. That the defendants or some of them 
may be ordered to pay the cost of this action. 


For the plaintiffs there appeared Mr: 
Warmington, Q.C., and Mr. Wurtzburg ; 
for the Fabric Trustees My. Renshaw, Q.C.> 
and for the Committee Mr. Wartinstiin 
Q.C., and Mr. Jackson. 

A large amount of evidence was talon 
from Mr. Manning, and other members of 
the York congregation as to the character 
of the teaching of the late Sydney Morris, 
and of others who had since occupied 
the pulpit, and on other matters. Dr. 
Brooke Herford and the Rev. Henry 
-Rawlings, present minister of the chapel, 
also gave evidence. 

His Lorpsuip, in delivering judgment, 
said that in the course of the trial many 
interesting questions had been discussed, 
questions in which he took the deepest 
interest, on which he had read a good deal, 
and thought more. But it was his duty to 
decide between man and man irrespective 
of his own views. Nevertheless, he must 
bring to the discussion of the case such 
knowledge as he possessed, and it was use- 
less to say that he did not know what 
agnosticism was, and, within limits, what 
Unitarianism and Arianism were. The 
first thing he had to do was to consider 
the meaning, the proper construction of the 
deed of 1692. It was there recited that 


certain well-disposed persons being Pro-- 


testants 


bave unanimously agreed and contributed 
to the purchase of a parcel of ground here- 
inafter mentioned to the sole use and intent 
that a spacious and fit house may be thereon 
erected for religious and well-disposed 
Christian people now called Protestant 
Dissenters from time to time to meet in and 
there hear religious worship on the Lord’s 
day and other days. 

He entirely agreed with Mr. Renshaw 
that they were not at liberty in construing 
a deed to look at the recital unless the 

operative part was ambiguous. In the 
operative part it. was said that the pro- 


perty was conveyed to the persons named, 
with provision for successors, upon special 
trust and confidence, 


to the absolute intent and purpose that the 
said premises, &c., the house and tenement 
thereon to be erected shall be used and 
employed as a meeting place for religious 
worship or what other use or uses the said 
Thomas Colton, &¢., their heirs and suc- 
cessors shali think most convenient. 


Reading those words alone, he might 
treat them. as ambiguous; they must be 
taken to refer in the latter part to the 
“yeligious. worship ” which preceded. the 
more vague reference to convenient uses. 
The meaning, he considered was, “ such 
uses as the trustees shall think convenient, 
consistently with the house being used for 
religious worship.” 

But apart from that the words ‘“ most 
convenient” introduced enough vagueness 
to enable him to look back to the recital, 
and he was by no means satisfied that a 
strict interpretation of the deed did ex- 
elude reference to the recital, where the 
history was part of the settlement, so we 
might fairly bring in the general intent in 
the recital, and hold that the house cannot 
be properly used by the trustees, cannot be 
thought by them to be conveniently used, 
except for the purposes there described— 
namely, that religious and well-disposed 
people called Protestant Dissenters may 
meet there and from time to time hear 
religious worship. And the use in both 
places of the word “religious” excluded 
necessarily anything contrary to religion 
in the broadest sense. It was possible for 
anyone to call his belief religion, but re- 
ligion had a-fairly accepted meaning even 
by scientific men, and religion could not 
be held to embrace irreligion or the 
negation of religion. 

The chapel was to be used for Pro- 
testant Dissenters, and he did not think it 
could be now contended that Unitarians 
were not within that term for such pur- 
poses. The Dissenters’ Chapels Act fixed 
a limit of twenty-five’ years usage to de- 
termine what was lawful, provided no 
form of worship was prescribed. Jn that 
case no form was prescribed, and the 
twenty-five years’ use recognised by the 
Act came in. Butit must be a use con- 
sistent with the original trust, and it would 
be impossible to say that a place devoted 
to religious worship could be converted 
into a theatre or any other such purpose, 
and then because for twenty-five years it 
had been so used, hold it to be a right use 
according to the trust. The term only 
meant to sanction a use not inconsistent 
with the original purpose as described in 
the deed of foundation. 

So far there was no great difficulty in the 
case, 

His Lordship then asked: What had 
been done? It was clear that after a 
time the meeting house in question be- 
came a Unitarian. chapel. It was a well- 
known matter of history that the 
Presbyterians in England to a_ great 
extent did become Unitarians. For some 
reason the Presbyterians lapsed into 
Unitarianism, they slipped from one into 
the other; and that became a Unitarian 
chapel. It was impossible for him to say 
that such a change was a departure from 
the trust. It was not, and it could not be 
argued that the chapel was not properly 
used as a Unitarian chapel. 

But then it was said that of late it had 
passed from a Unitarian chapel into a 
chapel of an entirely different character, 


and that by some means or other not only 
had Unitarianism, which was admittedly a 
form of Christianity, disappeared, but the 
teaching of the chapel now was agnostic, 
irreligious and atheistic. If it was 
irreligious it contradicted the words of 
the deed. It could not properly be used 
for agnostic or atheistic teaching. The 
difference of those two terms was, that the 
agnostic avowed he did not and could not 
know of the existence of God, the atheist 
took a more positive view and said there 
was no God. 

He had a body of evidence before him 
to prove that from time to time there had 
been agnostic teaching of the broadest 
character in that chapel. He did not 
rely, in coming to that conclusion, on the 
fact that the Beatitudes, the Lord’s 
Prayer, and the Ten Commandments had 
been obliterated, and one motto, of 
Christian origin and excellent in itself, 
but not pointing to the existence 
of God, put in its place. That might 
have been more or less accidental. 
Nor did he rely so much on the 
alteration of the hymn-book. No doubt 
it was different in character from former 
books, different in the elimination of 
religion from it, and the alteration of 
hymns in that direction. But apart from 
that, he had distinct evidence that minis- 
ters had used the chapel to preach strictly 
agnostic doctrine-——doctrine the substance 
of which was that not only does man uot 
know God, but he cannot, and if there be 
a God, He is unknowable. That was 
entirely inconsistent with the trust-deed. 
If the chapel was used for such teaching, 
and services were conducted on those 
lines, it was not being used for Protestant 
Dissenters to meet for religious worship. 

But the difficulty was that, perhaps in 
consequence of that injunction, the 
present minister, whatever his opinions 
might be, was unobjectionable to those 
who had instituted the action. They 
accepted Mr. Rawlings, and Dr. Herford, 
a representative of the Unitarian body, 
accepted Mr. Rawlings, and looked on him 
as a Unitarian minister. So there was 
nothing now to complain of, although 
there had been in the past. 

An injunction was, therefore, not 10 be 
thought of. But a declaration would 
enable persons to apply in future, if there 
should be any departure from the trust. 

His Lordship then turned to the ques- 
tion of costs. Dealing first with the com- 
mittee men, there had been no evidence to 
show that they had not used reasonable 
care in finding ministers to preach in the 
chapel. They may not have used the very 
best of judgment, and may have been 
misled; but there was no reason for visit- 
ing them with costs or any other penalties. 
And he had not got the persons there, for 
with one exception they were not now in 
office. Andas to Johnson (the exception) 
nothing was proved against him. The 
others should be dismissed from the action, 
and against Johnson, the declaration 
would be made in his presence; but he 
ought not to be made to pay any costs. 
There was another reason equally con- 
elusive. The plaintiffs had thought fit to 
charge the committee men and trustees 
with deliberately doing what was com- 
plained of in furtherance of their own 
views, and charged them with being them- 
selves agnostic and irreligious. In the 
defences that was distinctly denied, and 
not a scrap of evilence was brought to 
meet that denial. It was a very serious 
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thing to bring such a charge and not 
attempt to prove it. As to the trustees, 
he had no statement of what their duties 
were, and he was not satisfied that they 
had not performed them. There was 
nothing to show that they had put any 
difficulty in the way of the appointment 
of a properminister. The plaintiffs must 
therefore pay their costs also. 

His Lordship concluded with the 
declaration that the chapel must be used 
“for religious and well-disposed Christian 
people from time to time to meet in, and 
there hear religious worship on the Lord’s 
day and other days.” 


It will thus be seen that the funda- 
mental principle is established beyond 
question, that the chapel must be used for 
religious worship, and that other use, in- 
consistent with such worship, is a distinct 
breach of trust. For the rest, the 
Fabric Trustees, against whom complaint 
was made, are not removed, and the 
plaintiffs have to pay all the costs. 


“BACK TO JESUS.” 


Peruars Mr. Armstrong will not adhere 
after all to his resolution not to enter 
into controversy about his book, ‘ Back to 
Jesus.” If Mr. W. H. Drummond’s 
article moves him to reconsider his 
decision no one can be surprised. But it 
may rather confirm his view that a dis- 
cussion of the kind is unprofitable, and 
even may be worse. While I sympathise 
very much with this view I shall not be 
alone in thinking some reply to that 
article desirable ; and in case he prefers 
to remain silent I should like to offer the 
following remarks. 

Mr. Drummond, endorsing the views of 
Mr. Ambrose Bennett, uses a phrase which 
I do not find in Mr. Bennett’s article— 
namely, “historical scepticism” ; and at 
the close of his remarks he speaks of a 
mysticism or psychology ‘which has its 
roots in a conscious historical despair.” 
Reading Mr. Armstrong’s book for the 
third or fourth ‘time, I fail to see how the 
author can bejustly charged with either the 
“scepticism” or the “conscious despair.” 
Tustead of these, I find notes of very 
decided belief and assurance as to the 
“actual Jesus.” Mr. Armstrong’s con- 
ception of Jesus may differ from Mr. 
Drummond’s or Mr. Bennett’s, but that it 
is a definite one, and that it has been 
reached through the study of history and 
tradition, is evident. The book says of 
Jesus: “That we have a picture of him, 
highly historic and very largely reliable, in 
the earlier gospels we may readily and thank- 
fully admit” (p. 12). The whore book is 
‘based on the author’s settled conviction of 
this. His rejection of certain elements in 
the story is no more an act of despair, 
conscious or otherwise, than Mr. Drum- 
mond’s when he inclines to exclude large 
parts of the Book of Revelation from the 
genuinely Christian testimony of the New 
‘festament. How little there is of 
hesitation in Mr. Armstrong’s mind as to 
his having arrived at historic truth, in a 
measure sufficient to stir his heart’s 
deepest affections, may be inferred from 
the following passage (p. 97) :— 

Let me then say, that for my own part, I 
yield to none in love and reverence for that 
gracious Master, whose words touch me as 
no other words have ever touched me, and 
whose person seems to me the most lovable 
and reverend, ths purest, the most beauti- 


ful, the holiest that has ever worn human 
flesh. 


It must be that such expressions, the 
emphasis of which could herdly be 
increased, fail to describe in its fulness 
the regard in which Mr. Drummond holds 
the “gracious Master,” and, apparently, 
he would deem the fvelings here indicated 
as ‘sentimental rather than rational ””— 
to use a phrase of his own. It may be, 
though I doubt it, that those of us—I am 
one of them along with Mr. Bennett— 
who try to get our conception of Jesus 
enriched and clarified by considering the 
effect of his life and character on his 
generation, are less mystical than those 
who do not attach so much importance to 
that kind of consideration. Mr. Armstrong, 
who knows the way in which disputing 
theologians have bespattered each other 
with injurious epithets, will not be troubled 
overmuch at Mr. Drummond’s sugges- 
tious that he has somewhat failed in 
“commonsense” and is held to historical 
Christianity by a merely sentimental 
tie. But let us suppose that I have 
a view of Christ’s person — beside 
which Mr. Armstrong’s is but a faint 
glimmer. The supposition is wildly 
improbable, for faintly glimmering per- 
ceptions of things do not give rise to 
feelings such as are expressed by the 
quotations given above. But if it 
were even possible, the question I 
would ask Mr. Drummond is, by what 
right have I in such a case to suggest to 
Mr. Armstrong, or to anybody else who 
“clings” to historical Christianity, that 
he had better drop off and leave all that 
tome and my party? It is strange that 
a member of one of those Free Churches 
which the Evangelical Free Churches 
refuse to admit to their fellowship should 
assume anything like that attitude and 
not be conscious of his mistake. Does the 
possession of that “ saving salt of common- 
sense” which is so lacking to the critics 
criticised by Mr. Drummond destroy all 
sense of humour, not to say decency? Of 
course Mr. Drummond meant nothing 
offensive by suggesting that Mr. Armstrong 
should abandon “ history ” for “intuition.” 
Our brethren the Evangelicals mean 
nothing offensive when they deny to 
the Unitarian the name of Christian; 
our brethren the Episcopalians mean 
nothing offensive when they deny to 
Nonconformist ministers the name of 
clergy and to their solemn rites the name 
of sacraments ; our brethren the Romanists 
mean nothing offensive "when they deny 
to the Anglicans the name of a Church. 
There is no offence in it—except to the 
spirit of a larger Christianity than cares 
to boast its superiority in any particular, 
and only desires that whether in one 
degree or another all men might come to 
Jesus and learn the way of life from him. 
It is a suggestive incident, and if not also 
an accident Mr. Drummond is more 
orthodox than he knows. 

In Mr. Bennett’s article there is much 
that is attractive, but it seems to me that 
he is not warranted in declaring that Mr. 
Armstrong, in spite of his own advice, 
goes to the gospels with a ready-made 
theory of the person of Jesus. The canon 
or rule which the book lays down asaguide 
in the selection of the New Testament 
materials may err one way or the other. 
It may assume too much as to the defects 
of the Apostles, or it may allow too little 
for the human conditions under which 
Jesus himself lived and thought. But 


whether it err or be valid, it is nota theory 
of the person of Jesus in any sense com- 
parable to what is implied in the general 
use of the phrase.* It says nothing as to 
his rank, his “ substance,” his ‘‘ nature ”’ 
or “natures,” or as to his function, mes- 
gianic, mediatorial, or otherwise. All it 
implies is just what is implied when with- 
out any theory at all as to the person of 
Shakespeare, the critic of Henry VI., or 
any other play, assumes that if the lines 
and scenes are of palpably different styles 
and betray several contributors, the 
noblest, deepest, and wisest thoughts and 
the most pregnant sayings are those that 
must have come from the great original to 
whom all is traditionally ascribed, while 
the inferior matter is due to imitators and 
collaborators. Of course if this is to have 
a theory of the person of Shakespeare, 
nothing further need be said. In the same 
way if to assume that the most spiritual 
utterances of the Gospel are more likely to 
have come from Jesus than from his tol- 
lowers is to have a theory of his person, 
and not merely to follow a common prin- 
ciple of critical biography Mr. Bennett is 
right ; not otherwise. 

I think it should be pointed out that 
Mr. Armstrong did not invent the phrase 
“ Back to Jesus,” nor did he originate the 
search among the mingled hterature of the 
first age of Christianity for those things 
that might most surely be held as 
genuine. His book aims, not at setting 
forth a complete view of the significance 
of Jesus in the history of the Church and 
of mankind—it may be time to do that 
when we know that history completely— 
but simply at discovering to the Evan- 
gelicals, and others, who have set their 
faces in the direction of these Gospel 
studies, the lines along which, in the 
author’s view, a candid student will be led. 
Some readers may miss from the results 
obtained by him things which they hold 
dear. Others may think Mr. Armstrong is 
too sanguine and affirmative. But that 
his method of inquiry is the only valid 
one appears to me certain, and that it will 
be an ill day for Christian thought when 
it is subordinated to general views or to 
the testimony, often vague and always 
unverifiable, of the ‘“ Christian ccn- 
sciousness.” W. G. Tarrant. 


THE DECAY OF DOGMAS.+. 


In one of her letters George Eliot says, 
after attending some Church service, “ It 
is well to see what our neighbours are 
doing. To live in seclusion with one’s own 
thoughts isapt to giveone very false notions 
as to the possibilities of the present time 
in the matter of conversion either to super- 
stition or anti-superstition.” It is because 
I feel this myself very strongly that I 
venture to bring before you to-day some 
considerations touching a tendency which 
appears to be characteristic of nearly all 
Churches in our day—namely, the Decay 
of Dogmas. = 

The subject is not only interesting 
as a study in Evolution, but its results 
are likely to be an important factor in our 
own religious and denominational life, and 
in the near future; for there can be little 


* See, for instance, Dr. James Drummond's 
“Study of Theology,” p. 200, and Dr. Martineau’s 
‘‘Seat of Authority,’ pp. 237-242, 

+ A paper read at the annual meeling of the 
North Midland Presbyterian and Unitarian Asso- 
ciation at Nottingham, Oct. 24, by Miss M. 
Catherine Gittins a 
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doubt that the new century, even in its 
early years, will witness ecclesiastical 
developments undreamed of by those who 
are content to dwell in their own small 
fenced-in corner of the great fold, and to 
see nothing beyond. This ignorance is, of 
course, not confined to our own body ; it 
is only here and there, in this busy life, 
that people of any Church have either 
time or opportunity for learning what their 
neighbours are doing, as George Eliot 
says—much less about what they are 
thinking. The prophet. was alone in the 
valley of dry bones, and was the sole spec- 
tator of the wondrous vision ; and it is not 
till the rattle approaches the roar of 
~ thunder that outsiders learn that anything 
unusual is happening. 

This is really the case now with what is 
rightly called the New Reformation, and a 
spiritual resurrection is in progress which 
will ere long change the face of Christen- 
dom ; the dry bones in the dismal valley 
of orthodoxy are being clothed upon’ by 
the Spirit of the Lord with living flesh, 
and will soon rise up and stand on their 
feet ‘an exceeding great army,” breathing 
a new spirit of faith and love that shall 
be strong to vanquish the hosts of sin and 
death. Surely it is well that we, who are 
privileged like the prophet to behold this 
wondrous vision, should learn to watch 
with intelligent sympathy that great up- 
rising, that we may be able not only to 
help when occasion offers, but to join 
the ranks and fall into our appointed 
places as they march on their triumphant 
way. 

It is not, however, with the results but 
with the causes of the New Reformation 
that we are now concerned. I have called 
my paper the “ Decay of Dogmas,” and it 
is to the crumbling away of orthodox 
dogmas during recent years that I wish to 
direct your attention. Those of us who 
have taken part in Postal Mission work 
receive almost daily evidence of this fact, 
and it is my experience in this field which 
has led me to take a special interest in the 
movements of liberal thought outside our 
own body. Itis an immense subject, of 
which I can but touch the fringe. 
Speaking generally, it is, of course, the 
spirit of the age—the Zeit Geist—which 
has brought about the change; but, in 
tracing it historically, we notice various 
definite factors which have contributed 
their quota to the result. 

Miss Gittins then referred to the pub- 
lication of ‘“Hssays and Reviews” in 
1861, and of Seebohm’s ‘Oxford Re- 
formers,’ which contrasted the ideal of 
Colet, Erasmus and More with that of 
Luther, forestalling much of what is now 
being said of the baleful influence of the 
Augustinian philosophy on the Creed of 
Christendom. Professor Seeley’s ‘ Hece 
Homo,’ and Matthew Arnold’s ‘ Litera- 
ture and Dogma,” reached a wider circle, 
and the liberalising mfluence of the great 
poets, Tennyson, Browning, and Lowell, 
was also noted, together with that of 
Ruskin, whose anti-dogmatic spirit has 
done so much to break down the barriers 
of creed and to infuse a wholesome com- 
mon-sense into the modern mind in its 
treatment of theological questions.” 

But great as the influence of such 
writers had been, the progress of scientific 
knowledge was still more potent in its 
destructive force. “It is, indeed, the 

~trumpet-blast of Evolution that has 
caused the walls of the old theological 
Jericho to totter.” 


And the Paper continued :—In recent 
years not only has the doctrine itself, 
as applied to natural science, been popu- 
larised by many writers, but a whole 
literature has arisen dealing with the 
evolution of theology itself. In this field, 
one writer, Professor Fiske, of Harvard, 
stands pre-eminent, and his University 
addresses on different branches of this 
subject are most striking. Professor 
Fiske is universally acknowledged as a 
leading scientist, whose authority carries 
weight with scientific men on both sides 
of the Atlantic, and he has also a keen 
spiritual insight and firm faith in everlast- 
ing realities which render him peculiarly 
well fitted to undertake the task of proving 
to the world that science and religion 
need no reconciling, but are essentially 
one. His position somewhat reminds one 
of another great pioneer of liberal religion 
a century ago—Dr. Priestley—whose 
brilliant discoveries in chemistry first 
drew attention to his writings and laid the 
foundation of his influence over the 
theological thought of his age. And 
nothing, perhaps, shows the distance in 
thought travelled over in the hundred 
years more clearly than a comparison 
between the two books, Priestley’s ‘“ Cor- 
ruptions of Christianity,’ and Wiske’s 
“Cosmic Philosophy.” The oneis mainly 
occupied with overthrowing the orthodox 
interpretation of various texts from a very 
orthodox Unitarian point of view; the 
other in surveying the whole field of 
human knowledge, and building up a 
religion wide enough and deep enough to 
satisfy the yearnings of the generations 
that areto come. But it is not necessary 
to read the great works in which this is 
made menifest to the learned ; for, happily, 
Professor Fiske felt the need of putting 
the results simply and effectively before 
the College students, and the world is the 
richer for the brilliant series of discourses 
which began with ‘The Destiny of Man” 
and “The Idea of God,” and has cul- 
minated lately in the volume entitled 
“Through Nature to God.” 

Miss Gittins then noted some of the 
most striking evidences of what she had 
described as the decay of dogma. There 
were movements beyond the borders of 
Christianity, such as that of the Brahmo 
Somaj in India, and Dr. Washington 
Sullivan’s Ethical Church in London. In 
the Eastern Church there had been the 
‘protest of the Doukobortsi, and in the 
Roman Church signs of unrest and revolt 
were manifest in Austria, Italy, and 
France. The movement of the revolting 
priests in France, led by the Abbé Bourrier, 
was specially notable. His paper, Le 
Crétien Frangais, started in October, 1897, 
had been a striking success, and was now 
published weekly. In the Church of 
England the establishment of the Church 
Gazette was a sign of new vigour in the 
Broad Church party, and the strong pro- 
test of the Rev. C. E. Beeby against Latin 
Christianity, in the interest of a pro- 
founder and more liberal creed, made in 
the same direction. Reference was also 
made to the movement of thought among 
High Church men, marked by the pub- 
lication of “Lux Mundi” and to the 
milder tone of Low Church Calvinism. 
Among Evangelical Nonconformists the 
new Free Church Catechism was a hope- 
ful sign, and there were other evidences 
of the “decay of dogmas” among them. 

The Paper then concluded as follows :— 


When I was preparing my paper, I 


wrote to Mrs. Dendy who has had much 
experience in Postal Mission work, and 
she kindly sent me a long avd interesting 
account of it. She says: “I am quite in 
agreement with you as to the great change 
of opinion which is taking place in the 
orthodox: churches.”’ “Of late years the 
preachers are even dropping the old 
orthodox phraseology as well as the crude 
doctrines which are becoming more and 
more repugnant to the more spiritual 
among them. There is, as you say, much 
more insistence on life and character than 
on creed.” 

Lastly, I have to bring to your notice a 
movement in which I have lately been 
much interested among the Methodists in 
in the north of England and Ireland. I 
come in contact with it through the Postal 
Mission, and feel it a great privilege to 
have as correspondents a lady and a gentle- 
man who are amongst the most strenuous 
adherents of the new faith in God and 
humanity which is rising from the ashes 
of the creeds. It bears the name of the 
“ Consecration Movement,” and its leader 
and founder is a Mr. H. Johnston, of Bel- 
fast, in whose preface to a book of sermons 
we find the following explanation of its 
attitude :— 


The threefo'd aspect borne by every 
modern ‘‘ Church’? may be designated by 
the terms—Theology, Spirituality, Organi- 
sation. ‘‘ We are not aware of any element 
in Church-life that is not included in one 
or other of these heads, and it is hardly 
necessary to point out that only one of the 
divisions is divine and essential, the other 
two being entirely human and changeable.’ 
‘* Our aim being entirely spiritual, we know 
nothing of theological dogma on the one 
hand, nor of Chureh government on the 
other. We concentrate all our energies to 
secure the consecration of individual lives 
to God, knowing that this is the grand 
remedy for all that is wrong, whether in 
creed or Church order.’’ 

The movement is by no means confined 
tothe Methodist connection, but includes 
many from other orthodox dissenting com- 
munions. Indeed, its leaders are in the 
same position as the Broad Churchmen, 
who believe it their duty not to secede 
individually from the communion to which 
they may happen to belong and endea- 
vour to batter it down from outside, but 
to remain within avd unite their forces to 
remove the impediments which hinder 
their union with the like-minded outside 
the pale. As Mr. Johnston says: “Any 
organisation must become rigid and 
worldly in the absence of a_ spiritual 
element, and the personal piety that would 
keep a new one right would make an old 
one good.” He treats doctrine in the 
same way as man-made, and only of use 
when it helps to the building up of 
character, the one end and aim of all 
Christian teaching. 

I wrote to inquire how far this move- 
ment had spread among the people, and 
the following is an extract from a letter 
written im reply by the editor of their little 
journal, Consecration:—He says: “Our 
movement has been in existence for twelve 
years, and our magazine four. Thousands 
have come to our side who have been dis- 
gusted with the narrowness of the so- 
called old school, and the Churches are 
ripe and ready for the Truth on Progressive 
lines.” My lady correspondent says: ““ We 
find the people everywhere ready to receive 
this more practical putting of the Gospel. 
The leaders have so many calls for their 
services that they cannot comply with 
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nearly all the requests,’ and again 
“hundreds in this neighbourhood have 
been won to God on those lines, and, with- 
out fail, in every church where it has been 
preached the members in great numbers 
have accepted it—with the exception of old 
people—and naturaily they are so fixed in 
a rigid orthodoxy that it is only one here 
and there who can see differently.”’ 

T fear I have taxed your patience unduly, 
but I hope I have proved my thesis—that 
these old dogmas are really decaying and 
dying a natural death, and that the 
eround is thus being prepared for that 
Church of the future which shall be more 
comprehensive and beautiful, more free, 
and at the same time more reverent than 
any known on earth before, and which 
shall enshrine in the heart of the nations 
the simple and sublime faith of Jesus in 
the Fatherhood of God and the brother- 
hood of Man. 


OBITUARY. 


a 


SIR HENRY TATE. 


Nor unexpectedly to friends who had 

been long aware of his failing health and 
the painful malady from which he suffered, 
came the news of the death of Sir Henry 
Tate, at his residence, Park-hill, Streatham 
Common, on Tuesday morning. | The 
bulletin on Monday had already announced 
“unconscious,” and he passed away 
quite peacefully, being in his eighty-first 
year. 
Henry Tate was the sou of the Rev. 
William Tate (1773-1836), a native of 
Newecastle-on-Tyne, who, as a young man, 
was a lay preacher among the Wesleyan 
Methodists, and then for a short time 
minister among the Baptists and the 
Methodist New Connexion. Having 
become a Unitarian he preached for a few 
months at Dukinfield, and in the summer 
of 1800 removed to Chorley, in Lancashire, 
where he ministered until his death, and 
also conducted a school. 

At Chorley, therefore, Henry Tate was 
born in 1819, the youngest but one of 
twelve children. As a young man he 
went to Liverpool and entered into busi- 
ness as a grocer, the humble beginning of 
a career of great energy and success. A 
writer in the Liverpool Daily Post says of 
him :— 

A man of keen perspicacity, untiring 
energy, great business acumen, and the 
highest standard of probity, he won success 
in commerce which few men achieve, and 
which, in fact, only those who possess such 
sterling qualities as he possessed can; and 
as his wealth increased, his generosity in- 
creased, until he earned, one might say, a 
universal reputation as a merchant prince 
and a large-hearted benefactor. 

And, once more, we quote from a lead- 
ing article in the same journal :— 

Henry Tate was a plain man, never above 
his business, never hesitating to show his 
interest in it. He would go into an inn for 
tea with a party of friends in the country, 
and seeing that the sugar on the table was 
not in cubes, would visibly indicate an 
opinion that the place was quite bebind 
the age. But this quaint enthusiasm in 
detail was associated with a broader enthu- 
siasm, which made him the master of vast 
operations and great markets. And all] the 
time this remarkable man’s good acis were 
growing with his good fortunes. 

We need not attempt here to tell the 
story of the growth of his business, and of 


‘building of the 


his entry in middle life upon the industry 
of sugar-refining, or of the astonishing 
results of his adoption of a German patent, 
which sent “Tate’s cubes” all over the 
world. We only note that about the year 
1880, having opened an extensive sugar 
refinery in London, Mr. Tate removed 
from Liverpool, and made his home at 
Streatham. : 


Far more significant than his achieve- 
ment of great wealth, was the noble use to 
which it was put. The greatest of his 
public benefactions was to the whole 
nation, in the building of the National 
Gallery of British Art, better known as 
the Tate Gallery, on the site of the old 
Millbank penitentiary, and the gift at the 
same time of sixty-five pictures by British 
artists, from his own collection. Not a 
fortnight ago, the extension to this gallery, 
consisting of ten additional rooms, built 
by his further munificence, was opened 
without public ceremony. This was 
but the crowning instance of a long 
succession of most generous gifts, of 
which only a part are known to the public. 
Thus it is said that he gave £20,000 
anonymously to the Nurses Fund, and 
other instances of private acts of bene- 
ficence are now related, showing what has 
been the constant tenour of his life. 
Among his other public benefactions were 
£20,000 for the Tate Library at Univer- 
sity College, Liverpool, with £5,000 for 
books and other gifts, amounting in all to 
£42,000; £5,000 for the rebuilding of 
the Liverpool Royal Infirmary, with 
another £5,000 for maintenance ; £10,000 
for the building fund of Owens Col- 
lege, Manchester; £24,000 for the 
Hahnemann Hospital 
in Liverpool. Brixton, Battersea, Streat- 
ham, and Silvertown also owe to him their 
free libraries. To the religious com- 
munity into which he was born, and in 
fellowship with which his long life was 
spent, his generosity was equally great. 
The Tate Library in Manchester College, 
Oxford, for the building of which he gave 
£10,000, is among the most beautiful of 
his gifts. In 1896 he gave £5,000 to the 
College, toendowa lectureship on the theory 
and art of preaching and of pastoral work ; 
and a like sum for a similar purpose to 
the Unitarian Home Missionary College 
at Manchester, having there already 
founded a Tate Scholarship in 1878. In 
these gifts he showed his earnest solicitude 
to strengthen the ministry of our churches, 
a solicitude which remained with him to 
the end. 


In 1891 Mr. Tate was presented with 
the honorary freedom of the city of Liver- 
pool, receiving that honour at the same 
time as his friend and coadjutor in many 
works of charity, Mr. William Rathbone. 
He was a trustee of the National Gallery, 
a magistrate of three counties, and last 
year was created a baronet. 


Sir Henry Tate was a warm supporter 
of Mr. Gladstone, until the Unionist 
secession, which he joined. He was for a 
time in the Liverpool City Council, but 
was not a platform speaker or an active 
politician. 

He was twice married, and is succeeded 
in the baronetcy by his son, Mr. William 
Henry Tate, J.P., of Liverpool. 

The funeral is to be at Norwood 
Cemetery, this (Saturday) afternoon, at 
halt-past two, and is to beconducted by the 
Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A. te 


SAMUEL MAY. - 


Tar Rev. Samuel May, of Leicester, 
Mass., whose death on the 25th ult., in his 
ninetieth year, we recorded last week, was — 
a graduaté of Harvard College, in the 
Class of 1829, with Wm. Henry Channing, 
James Freeman Clarke, and other distin- 
guished men. Mr. May sympathised with 
Wm. Lloyd Garrison and the pioneers of 
the Anti-Slavery movement heart and 
soul. In 1847 he became the general- 
agent of the Massachusetts Anti-Slavery 
Society, and, in the words of Mr. Frank 
Garrison who knew him well, “ He filled 
this post with the greatest fidelity and 
self-abnegation to the close of the Anti- 
Slavery struggle, to which no one brought 
richer gifts of integrity, humanity, and 
culture, inherited and personal.” Mr, May 
visited England and formed warm friend- 
ships with many on this side of the 
water, amongst others with Dr. and Miss 
Hstlin, and Miss Carpenter, of Bristol. 
On May 29, 1847, he wrote from Boston 
to Miss Carpenter, describing a meeting 
which probably marks the advent of his 
Anti-Slavery career :— - 

We had an exceedingly interesting meet- 
ing yesterday afternoon and evening, at the 
house of Theodore Parker, in this city. He 
styled it, in his notes of invitation, a 
**Council of Reformers,’’? and the object 
was to discuss the general principles of 
Reform, and the best means of promoting it. 
Let me give you the names of some of those 
present :—Ralph Waldo Emerson, Amos B. 
Aleott, Wm. Henry Channing, James | 
Freeman Clarke, Wm. Lloyd Garrison, 


Wendell Phillips, Edmund Quincey, Mrs. 


M. W. Chapman, Mrs. Follen, James and 
Lueretia Mott and daughter (of Phila- 
delphia), Caleb Stetson, J. L. Russell, - 
Francis Jackson, Charles Sumner, Samuel 
G. Hawe, and others. It was a matter of 
deep interest even to see this collection of 
the men alive of our neighbourhood and 
day. From 4 to 10P.M., with a short 
interval for tea, a most spirited conversation 
was held on all the great Reform subjects of 
the day. Iam more than ever convinced 
that the Anti-Slavery Reform carries all 
others with it, and that its triumph will be 
theirs. 

To pursue Mr. May’s career through 
the next eighteen years would be to trace 
the history of the Anti-Slavery Society, 
and that our limits forbid. On Jan. 1, 
1865, Emancipation was proclaimed by 
President Lincoln. Four months later, 
Mr. May, Mr. Garrison, and other leaders, 
seeing the Anti-Slavery Society had con- 
summated its mission, withdrew from it. 
But all through the thirty-five years that 
followed, Mr. May has been instant, in 
season and out of season, in the cause of: 
liberty and justice—in America, for the 
freedmen still so cruelly abused in 
the south, for Woman Suffrage, for 
Temperance, and for the oppressed every- 
where in the land; in this country, in 
helping to denounce the wrongs of India : 
and the legislation for facilitating vice at 
home and abroad. He has never been 
wanting with pen and purse to uphold 
the right. ; 

In April, 1895, to celebrate Mr. May’s : 
eighty-fifth birthday, friends on both — 
sides of the water were invited to con- 
gratulate him on the event. The letters 
were collected in an album and presented, 
He wrote respecting it to a friend :— 3 

At first I was a little vexed to think how 
my friends had. been called on—amidst all 
their busy lives—to write letters to me. 
But when I came to read the letters, to see 
them gathered in a handsome book—my 
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secure possession—that feeling mostly 
passed away, and I most gratefully adjust 
myself, as I best ean, to that which a good 
Providence has brought me. The book is 
wonderful, inmy eyes. It seems, indeed, to 
belong to some ideal person, rather than to 
me, and yet there are resemblances and 
correspondences which seem to warrant me 
in accepting it as my own. 

Since that birthday Mr. May lost his 
life-long companion, his beloved wife, 
only three years his junior. But his two 
daughters have faithfully sustained his 
declining steps, and with his two 
sons now mourn his loss, but with the 
assured consolation that he “rests in the 
Lord.” 


THE INWARD LIFE. 
From Fénelon’s “ Letters to Men.” 


CERTAINLY, sir, you ought to make a 
short meditation every morning, placing 
yourself in God’s Presence, worshipping 
Him, offering yourself wholly to Him, and 
asking the help of His Holy Spirit in 
what you are about to do. You know 
bow we have done this together; 11 
cannot be too simply done. Do not seek 
God in fine reflections or extraordinary 
emotions ; speak simply, briefly, not in a 
studied way to Him—out of the fulness 
of your heart, as to a real friend. Take 
two or three considerations on the most 
weighty truths of Christianity. You can 

take them either from the “ Imitation” or 
from the Retreats you have heard. Follow 
your own inclinations as to this, or rather 
the leadings of grace... . 

IT should read as little as may be, and 
directly I came to one or two important 
truths, [-would stop to dwell upon them 
with recollection, and to work them into 
my heart after having grasped them 
technically. If afterwards I found my 
meditation getting too dry and lifeless, I 
would turn again to the book, so as to 
recall my subject and fix my mind. 

At first be satisfied with a quarter of 
an hour for meditation, m case you 
become weary and dry; but if you find 
yourself able to go on for half an hour 
without tiring your head, doso. Generally 
speaking, it 1s best to begin with a short 
time, and gradually train yourself. You 
might do the same for another quarter of 
an hour at night, and so by degrees your 
meditation will become half an hour long. 
T assume that you will always proceed to 
make some practical resolution, ending 
with an act of self-abandonment to God, 
and of thanksgiving for the help He has 
given you. 

As to your spiritual reading, which 
ought to be systematic, it should be for a 
good quarter of an hour, and very slow. 
Read on your own behalf; I mean, do not 
stop short in believing what you read, but 
apply it to yourself, and think over the 
practical results of every precept as 
concerns you. 

In this way try not only to gratify your 
tastes, but to digest this sacred food for 
your soul’s nourishment. And morcover, it 
requires thorough mastication in order to 
be well digested ; people who bolt their 
food quickly are apt to get attacks of 
indigestion instead of nourishment. 

It is better to read but little, and that 
attentively. Careful reading insensibly 
becomes a sort of meditation, whereas 
otherwise it often drifts into what is 
yague and unprofitable. Too. much 

- yariety in spiritual reading, as in other 


things, tends to dissipate the mind, scatter 
and waste it. 

You might read with profit St. Francis 
de Sales’ “Introduction to the Devout 
Life,” then some of Rodriguez’s writings, 
especially one on “ Conformity to the Will 
of God,” gomg on to St. Francis’ 
“ Fin tretiens.” 


THE CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


——$ 

I REMEMBER last year telling you about 
alittle book of ‘Addresses to Children,” by 
the Rey. Bernard J. Snell, of the Brixton 
Congregational Church. Since then Mr. 
Snell has published another book.* in 
which there are sermons for the Elders 
and ‘“ Words to the Children,” printed 
alternately ; and it is part of one of these 
little talks to the children that I am now 
going to repeat to you. 

It is about Cheerfulnese, with a text out 
of the Book of Proverbs, ‘“A merry heart 
maketh a cheerful face.’ This is part of 
what Mr. Snell says :— 

Haye you never wondered how happy 
blind people are? There was a lady who 
could not move from her couch, and when 
she was lying there she could not read, she 
could not sew, she could not see. They 
asked how it was she was so happy, and 
she said: ‘It would make things so much 
harder if I fretted about: them.’ So she 
kept her heart brave. 

Much depends upon the way of Jooking 
at things. I know a boy who every 
morning has to eat his porridge ; some- 
times he grumbles and says: “There are 
people who have such nice things to eat 
for breakfast!” And some one said : 
“Yes, but there are some children who 
have to go to school without any breakfast 
at’ all.” 

“Oh,” said a girl, ‘bother the rain, it 
spoils all the fun.” But she forgot that 
the ducks thought the rain great fun; 
and she forgot that the trees and the 
flowers after dry weather eagerly welcome 
the falling showers. 

The other day when I cracked a tea- 
cup there was a kind fairy in the house 
who said: “ Never mind, it’s only cracked.” 
And when the next day I happened to 
break that cup, the kind fairy said: 
“Well, lam glad that it’s only the cracked 
one.” 

‘¢ A merry heart goes all the way: 
A sad tires in a mile a.”’ 
Yes ! Better far is it to make the best of 
things. 

I think that you, children, would find 
it better far sometimes to play at fairies 
than to occupy yourselves in telling or 
listening to fairy stories. The other day 
baby was very cross, and mother was 
very busy, and very soon father would 
be coming home from the City very tired. 
And Tom said (he had been reading 
Shakespeare): ‘Well, Pll be Mustard- 
seed, and I'll play ball with baby. 
Here goes.” And Susan said: “Tl be 
Peas-blossom, and lay the table quickly, 
so that mother will be so surprised.” 
And they went so quietly to work that 
when their little sister came in and saw 
their tea-table so delightfully set, she 
said: “Why it’s a tea-party!” And 
when father came home from the City, he 


* “The Virtue of Gladness and other Sermons,” by 
Bernard J. Snell, M.A.,; B.Sc., author of “The 
Widening Vision,” “The Good God” (Children’s 


said : ‘‘ Well, have we come into a fortune?” 
Mother said: “ No, but fairies have been 
at woik.”” And everybody was happy— 
especially the “fairies.” 

Do you know, children, that some people 
have to try so hard to be cheerful? I 
suppose he is the most famous pianist 
living, and a gentleman said to him a little 
time ago: “ You mustbe very, very happy to 
give so much pleasure to so many people!” 
And he said: ‘ Yes, I am happy to give 
so much pleasure.” And then be said, 
after a pause: “ You know all the happi- 
ness has gone out of my life. You know 
that my wife is dead, and my only child is 
an incurable cripple. Why, I became a 
performer of music just in order that I 
might have the best possible advice for 
my poor boy. And sometimes when the 
public is applauding, I stand there and 
think of my poor boy lying on his couch ; 
and I feel how empty and vain all the 
applause is.” Yet he kept a brave heart. 

What you and I have to do for others’ 
sakes as for our own sake, is not to give way 
to things, but to stand firm and be men. 
It is not always easy, I know. There is 
a text in the Bible which bids us, 
“« Rejoice evermore.” And that, Mr. 
Snell adds, we shall best learn to do by 
thinking of Christ, and what he suffered 
so uncomplainingly. For when we under- 
stand him, we know the Christian secret 
of joy. 
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A CHURCH THAT MINISTERS. 


In contrast to the Sacerdotal and 
Evangelical ideals of religious life we 
spoke last week of that cherished in 
our Free Churches, which we hold to 
be in completest harmony with the 
mind of Curist. In that ideal the 
Kingdom and the Household of Gop 
are the ruling thoughts, calling upon 
men to be together and to help one 
another as faithful citizens of the 
Kingdom here on earth, as children of 
the Farner in heaven. This, as it 
seems to us, was at the heart of the 
teaching of Jesus, who in his own life 
manifested the true spirit of a child of 
Gop, and showed to his fellow-men 
what it means to do the Faruur’s will. 
The Church, therefore, comes to be 
simply a gathering of brethren who 
seek to be together in the Divine pre- 
sence, for worship and prayer and 
thanksgiving, and to receive enlighten- 
ment and strength, that they may 
better understand and more faithfully 
do their duty as citizens of the King- 
dom, and énter into the life of children 
of the Household of Gop. Such a 
Church is Christian—not through par- 
ticipation in any miraculous sacrament 
provided by the mediation of a priest, 
nor through the redemption of its 
members effected by the atoning death 
of Curist—it is Christian simply 
through learning of Cunist and sharing 
in his spirit, because its members re- 
cognise in him the revealer, by Divine 
grace, of the life they are called to live 
as children of Gop, and in his friend- 
ship and leadership find the surest 
quickening of their own deeper life. 

To be true to that ideal, to make such 
churches. effective as they have never 
yet been in ministering to the deepest 
needs of the world, is the aim con- 


stantly set before us. For this many 
things are required, but all springing 
from the one central faith, which is 
perfected in love; and we propose here 
to indicate some of the lines along 
which we might strive in our churches 
for a greater faithfulness, by which to 
attain to a more effectual strength of 
religious life. Only so shall we be 
spared that reproach now so readily 
brought against us, that the Orthodox, 
after all, have the only true theology, 
and the Unitarian has but a poor and 
utterly inadequate grasp of Divine 
truth, because his religion, tested by a 
wide experience, is seen to be so palpa- 
bly lacking in the energy of an all- 
subduing faith. 

And first, the church is for worship 
and reverent service of the living Gop, 
which demands the faithful effort of 
each one, both in the hour of prayer 
and in daily life; for there can be no 
true service of Gop that does not in- 
clude the ministering to human needs, 
since the will of the Fatusr is concerned 
with the true welfare of all His children. 

Much might be done to render the 
hour of united worship in our churches 
more helpful and more profoundly 
reverent and instinct with the true 
spirit of prayer. Too much can never 
be done by the generous and humble 
offerings of worshippers, to make the 
house of prayer beautiful and eloquent 
of reverence and aspiration. But far 
more than the outward order of the 
house is the inward frame of the people 
and the manner in which they assemble 
and participate in the service. Whether 
the form of service be liturgical or of 
Puritan simplicity, itis the offering of the 
heart that tells, and each one has some- 
thing to give, either to make or to mar 
the helpfulness of the hour. It is to 
be feared that we are seldom sufficiently 
impressed with the greatness of the 
act of worship, the need of quiet, in- 
ward preparation before we come 
together, the responsibility laid upon 
each one to add his own measure of 
reverence and aspiration and prayer to 
that ,silent force, which then in the 
Divine presence kindles the deeper life 
in others. But herein is a veritable 
power of ministry, which is the surest 
sign of a living Church. 

Such inward preparation and per- 
sonal contribution to the spirit of 
prayer in the Church implies a conse- 
crated life and the strong witness of a 
disciplined character—not in any tem- 
per that could fall under the condemna- 
tion of self-sufficiency or Pharisaism, 
but in the self-forgetfulness of a child- 
like spirit, surrendered to the Fatusr’s 
will. We believe in salvation by 
character, but that is not to be found 
in its richest measure without faith in 
the living Gop ; and it is the prayer of 
daily life, which rejoices to be with Gop 
in the world, which feels the needs, the 
aspirations and the Divine presence 
amid the common things of daily life, 
out of which comes the prayer that 
most truly ministers in the Church. 
Thus every one has that further con- 


tribution to make to the power of a” 


living Church, the contribution of per- 
sonal character, strongest in the 
humility, the unselfishness, the compas- 
sion and the love of Curisr. 

And having learnt that lesson, the 
church itself becomes not only the 
place of united prayer—although that 
must always be its supreme purpose— 
it becomes also a religious home, type 
of the larger fellowship of the House- 
hold of Gop. Insuch a home the bond 
of brotherhood is felt to be no empty 
profession as part of an accepted, con- 
ventional creed, but a living power to 
draw men together and to kindle in 
every heart the insight of helpfulness 
which only love can give, and which 
was so wonderfully given to Curisr. 
Thus, as_in the hour of prayer the 
spirit of the gathering in the Faruer’s 
presence ministers with uplifting power, 
bringing new hopefulness to the 
darkened heart, rest to the weary, 
peace and comfort to the mourner, 
faith, courage, and joy, or the convic- 
tion of penitence and the quickening of 
better life, according to the inward 
need of each, so the companionship of 
brotherly love and the home-feeling of 
the church adds a new helpfulness, 
and may gather in many solitary ones 
and make life richer in all purer in- 
fluences for those who otherwise would 


have an existence far more crampt and - 


unlovely. There is no limit to the 
happy privilege of helpfulness which 
may be thus developed by a true com- 
panionship in the Church, and in such 
ways does the grace of Christian charity 
make the love of Gop more real. Such 
a test should be continually applied to 
our Church life, to see how far the 
sympathy, the intelligence, the many 
gifts of members are used for the service 
of their fellows, how far the Church is 
the centre of united and vigorous work. 
In the school, in social clubs, in so- 
cieties for many helpful and enlighten- 
ing pursuits, in special works of charity 
and other beneficent activities, the 
eager life of the Church is abundantly 
poured out, for there is no genius so 
ready and inventive of helpful methods 
as that love which cares to understand, 
and upheld by faith in the Eternal 
Goodness is unwearied in well-doing. 
And while the Church home is itself 
such an active centre of work, no 
relation of life remains untouched. 
Children of the Household are also 


citizens of the Kingdom, and there is: 


no more inspiring impulse at the heart 
of a living Church, than to make the 
power of Gov, kindled in faithful souls, 
felt in the world, for the establishment 
of righteousness and the overthrow of 
oppression and wrong, for the cleans- 
ing of foul places, the destruction of 
evil passion, and the victory of peace 
and brotherhood among all nations of 
the earth. : 
These are some of the directions in 
which by more determined faithfulness 
we may be led into fuller and more 
vigorous life; so we may forget our- 


selves in a new devotedness of service, 
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and for ourselves and our churches | the gladness and thankfulness of know- 


find the greater joy which comes to 
those who learn truly to minister of the 
things of Gop. 


A GREAT GIVER. 


*Tuis Gallery and sixty-five pic- 
tures were presented to the nation by 
Henry Tare, for the encouragement 
and development of British Art, and as 
a thank-offering for a prosperous busi- 
ness career of sixty years.” Such is 
the inscription upon the base of one of 
the columns in the central hall of- the 
National Gallery of British Art, better 
known by its popular name of the 
“Tate Gallery.” The words in their 
simplicity are in keeping with the 
character of the man whose noble 
generosity they record. Never, we 
should say, has great wealth, honour- 
ably acquired, been more wisely used 
than it was by Sir Henry Tare. To 
give lavishly and carelessly where there 
is abundance far beyond what can 
minister to any personal wants or 
pleasures, is no difficult matter; but to 
give with true beneficence, understand- 
ing and wisely meeting both public and 
private needs with overflowing gener- 
osity and unostentatious modesty, that 
is a very rare gift, the exercise of which 
throughout along life, as it was with 
Sir Henry Tarts, must be recognised 
with honour and heartfelt gratitude. 

That the freedom of the city of his 
early choice and of his strenuous 
working life, and a baronetcy should 
be conferred upon him, are but tokens 
of far higher honour which crowns a 


~ man of the people, who has known how 


to share his abundance with his fellow- 
men in such a way as to enrich their 
higher life, to minister to their know- 
ledge, their enlightenment, and their 
pure delight in beautiful things, both 
in the present and succeeding genera- 
tions. 

The Tate Gallery naturally stands 
first, as a truly national gift, and a 
memorial of that love of art, and warm 
interest in artists, which were so 
marked a feature in his life; but not 
less noble memorials of our friend 
remain in the Tate Library in Univer- 
sity College, Liverpool, and again in 
Manchester College, Oxford. These, 
together with the several free libraries 
he founded, remain as characteristic 
expressions of that bigh appreciation of 
the value of learning, and the essential 
need of education for the true welfare 
of the people, naturally found in one 
who had grown up in the home and 
the school of an earnest Nonconformist 
minister. And yet further, his many gifts 
to hospitals and convalescent homes, 
and his founding of the Hahnemann 
hospital in Liverpool, bear witness to 
the ready helpfulness of a truly com- 
passionate, thoughtful, and affectionate 
nature. 

- A great giver without doubt he was, 
and if at any time he felt the burden 
cf so great a responsibility, we may be 
sure that there came to him abundantly 


ing that his gifts were wisely and well 
bestowed. 
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IN QUIET PLACES.* 


Ir is to the first of the books mentioned 
below that this notice is specially devoted, 
but the others are included because they 
are all illustrated by Mr. Edmund New, 
and the chief purpose of this article is to 
call attention to his work. The books all 
belong to the last four years, the earliest, 
if we are not mistaken, being Mrs. Crof- 
ton’s delightful ‘‘ In the Garden of Peace.” 
Her second book, “ Outside the Garden,” 
and the little book on ‘“ Shakespeare’s 
Country,” as wellas “The Life of Wil- 
liam Morris,” belong to the present 
year. 

In the final chapter of ‘‘In the Garden 
of Peace,” Mrs. Crofton writes :— 


There could be no record of the Garden 
of Peace without the pictures, for words 
might not carry the home beyond the little 
circle, or accurately show the nut-hatches 
carrying nuts and the tomtits’ acrobatic 
feats. It was a subject to be treated ten- 
derly ; but then an artist can only treat 
scenes tenderly when Nature guides the pen. 
So the artist came and listened to the birds 
while he worked in the Garden of Peace, 
and he watched the giant poppies open and 
shut in the sun, and the white sweet peas’ 
gentle blossoms. ‘‘ All great art is praise,”’ 
says Ruskin, and an artist’s office ‘‘ seems 
to be that of interpreter and mediator 
between Nature and man..... his eye 
can see deeper, his ear hear more, his heart 
is sooner thrilled, his sympathies are more 
attuned, his mind receives physical impres- 
sions more directly than other men.’’ 


When we look at Mr. New’s work we 
feel that he is gaining for himself a high 
place among such interpreters of Nature, 
in the modest path that he has chosen, 
and we cannot speak too warmly of the 
delight which many of his illustrations 
give. The drawings are all done in pen 
and ink, and are reproduced by process 
block, so that the effect is similar to that 
of a woodcut. They are not, of course, all 
uniformly successful, and the Cambridge 
book is disappointing, not from any fault, 
it would seem, in the drawing, but in the 
printing of the pictures. The charm 
which we find in nearly all the illustrations 
is not easy to analyse, but it must be 
largely in the wonderful truthfulness of 
the drawing, and in the sense of complete 
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E. H. New. John Lane. 6s. 

“Oxford and its Colleges. By J. Wells, M.A. 
Illustrated by E. H. New. (1897.) Methuen and 
Co. 33. 

“Cambridge and its Colleges.” By A. H. 
Thompson. Illustrated by E, H. New. (1898.) 
Methuen and Co. 3s. 

“Shakespeare’s Country.” By Bertram C. A. 
Windle. Illustrated by Edmund H, New. (1899.) 
Mathuenand Co, 33, : 


enjoyment of the quiet scene, the quaint’ 
old houses, or.the lovely flowers, in which 

the artist has forgotten himself. This is 

the case both with scenes of purely natural 
beauty, and where there are noble build- 

ings which seem to have grown into per- 

fect harmony with beautiful natural sur- 

roundings. Of these latter, some of the 
best examples are in the illustrations of 
Kelmscott Manor, in ‘The Life of 

Morris,” the drawing of Compton Wyn- 

yates in “Shakespeare’s Country” (in 

which also Anne Hathaway’s Cottage is 

specially charming), and the views of Mer- 

ton from the meadows, the garden front of 
Wadham and St. John’s, and Magdalen 

Tower, in “ Oxford and its Colleges.” 

It is not necessary to be a fisherman to 
enjoy the “Compleat Angler,” although 
for this edition Mr. New has drawn not 
only a surprising variety of fish, but also 
frogs and tadpoles with a sympathetic 
care for which old Isaac Walton would 
not have stinted his praise. There is, as 
is well known, much more than the fisher- 
man’s lore in the book, and as we are led 
through the valley of the Lea, and again 
through Dovedale in Derbyshire, we have 
in Mr. New’s pictures many fascinating 
glimpses of old-world villages and way- 
side inns, quiet meadow paths, and the 
shaded banks of rivers; and scattered 
here and there, chiefly for-the heading of 
a page or at the end of a chapter, there 
are little groups of flowers, drawn for 
their own sake, with just that tenderness 
of which Mrs. Crofton speaks, with clear- 
ness of line, and, as it seems to us, an 
exquisite understanding of the beauty 
which is inexhaustible even in the simplest 
flower. The same love of flowers, and 
the same sureness of touch, in a somewhat 
different manner, appear notably in the 
illustrations of ‘The Garden of Peace.” 

All lovers of White’s ‘“Selborne” will 
desire to possess this new edition, the 
seventy-eighth that has appeared since the 
first publication in 1789, according to Mr. 
Alfred Paterson’s bibliographical list 
printed in an appendix. ‘The editing of 
the volume could hardly have been in 
more accomplished hands than those of 
the late Grant Allen, whose scientific 
knowledge and literary taste combined to 
furnish an admirable introduction and 
notes to the letters, unobtrusive, and of 
real value. 

The interest of Gilbert White’s letters, 
Mr. Allen points out, is chiefly literary. 
They have, indeed, a real worth in the 
history of science and in the example they 
afford of a careful first-hand observer of 
Nature; but the abiding charm of the 
letters, witnessed by their constant repro- 
duction, is in the picture they present of 
the man himself, a native of the secluded 
village where he spent the greater part of 
his life, a fellow of Oriel, in orders, but 
with no very active duties, unmarried, and 
engaged in constant quiet observation of 
Nature, and especially of the bird life 
around him, of which he sends the record 
in letters to two friends engaged in similar 
pursuits. We are not presuming here to 
introduce to our readers so well known a 
classic as White’s ‘‘Selborne,’ but we 
cannot refrain from quoting one short 
passage from a letter written in 1769, 
thoroughly characteristic of the man and 
his habitual interests :->- 

Tf ever I saw anything like actual migra- 
tion, it was last Michaelmas Day. I was 
travelling, and out early in the morning ; 
at first there was a vast fog; but, by the 


time that I was -got seven or eight miles 
from home towards the coast, the sun broke 
out into a delicate warm day. We weve 
then on a large heath or common, and I 
could discern, as the mist began to break 
away, great numbers of swallows (hirun- 
dines vusticae) clustering on the stunted 
shrubs and bushes, as if they had roosted 
there all night. As soon as the air became 
clear and pleasant they were all on the 
wing at once; and, by a placid and easy 
flight, proceeded on southward towards the 
sea ; after this I did not see any more flocks, 
only now and then a straggler. 

And we will add also the concluding 
sentences of Mr. Graut Allen’s Introduc- 
tion :— 

Everybody can love and observe Nature. 
Everybody can take lessons from White in 
such love and observation. The aim we 
should propose is to build ourselves up in 
the round ; to make of ourselves full, evenly- 
balanced, brcadminded human natures. We 
do not want to be lop-sided. As a preser- 
vative against one prevalent form of Jop- 
sidedness in modern life, White’s methods 
and example are of incalculable value. 
Try to look out upon Nature with the same 
frank, unprejudiced, first-hand view, ask- 
ing her questions, and letting her answer 
them herself, 
answer upon her; and then, whether you sue- 
ceed in ‘‘advancing science ’’ or not, you 
will at least have advanced our common 
humanity by the presence in its midst of 
one more candid, single-hearted lover of 
truth and beauty. 

What we may thus learn from White’s 
letters is rendered easier and more 
delightful than ever ‘by Mr. New’s 
illustrations. In the Introduction it is 

said, that thoroughly to understand, the 
book one must go to Selborne itself; but 
while to the majority of readers that. may 
not be possible, in this edition Mr. New 
takes us there and with unwearying good- 
nature and consummate slall shows us all 
that is most worth seeing. We see the 
village from near and far, with glimpses 
of the surrounding country, the wooded 
hills, the open downs and many neigh- 
bouring villages. In Selborne itself there 
are char ming pictures of the quaint village 
street, of the church, where White’s 
erandfather was vicar, and the church- 
yard, where are the graves of both the elder 
and younger Gilbert White. And above 

all we are shown, under many aspects, the 
picturesque and ‘substantial house, ‘The 
Wakes,” with its beautiful garden, the 
home for so many years of the man who 
has made Selborne famous. There are 
also drawings of more than sixty different 
birds, which came under White’s observa- 
tion, together with three most interesting 
kinds of cricket and other creatures. 

At Selborne we are in the heart of 
genuine English country, quiet and rest- 
ful, rich in treasures of unfailing beauty 
and delight ; and there, as in the ‘‘ Garden 


of Peace,’ Mr. New acts as a faithful 
interpreter, for whose work we are 
sincerely grateful. Whoever in these 


days of stress and often ignoble haste 
helps us to be quiet and to enjoy the 
quiet places of the earth, is doing us no 
sight service; and when at the same 
time he makes us see into the very heart 
of the beautiful, in which resides a spirit 
that is pure and unselfish, he is 
ministering to that which is deepest and 
best in human nature, and brings us very 
near to the Divine. We do not wish to 
make any exaggerated claims for Mr. 
New’s work, it is essentially modest in 
its character and scope; but in some of 
the simplest things that he has drawn we 


instead of forcing a hasty 
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seem to see touches of that deeper spirit, 


which we take to be signs of high promise. 


Mr. New bears a name which has long 


been held in honour in our religious 
community, and it is on that account an 
additional pleasure to call attention to 
his work, and to those gifts of insight 
and delight in things beautiful which he 
has inherited and is proving that he can 
put to such worthy use. 


—_——__@—____. 


MR. LLOYD ON ENGLISH 
PRESBYTERIANISM.—L* 


Mr. Luoyrp entitles his new book “The 
Story of Protestant Dissent and English 
Unitarianism,” but it 1s obvious that its 
principal aim is to discuss the English 
Presbyterianism to which it is customary 
to trace our origin. He thinks that the 
Presbyterians have been greatly over- 
estimated. 

In the Commonwealth time they were 
the most intolerant of the Puritans, and 
the most bitterly opposed to any idea of 
religious liberty. That will hardly be 
disputed ; but Mr. Lloyd goes on to main- 
tain that this temper continued after the 


Restoration, that in the Hra of Toleration | 


they still were as rigidly doctrinal as ever, 
constantly occupied in theological disputes, 
and utterly removed from the breadth and 
Catholicity which has been often claimed 
for them. A long chapter on Richard 
Baxter examines his claims to be held up 
as a Nonconformist ideal, and says: 
“The Baxterian Catholicity praised by 
Dr. Martineau is evidently only a product 
of the imagination.” Mr. Lloyd says that 
it is quite a mistake to suppose that the 
Presbyterians differed from the other 
Nonconformists in leaving their trust 
deeds freer than others—practically they 
were all alike. Moreover he goes on to 
argue that our usually ascribed origin in 
Presbyterianism is really an_ error. 
Unitarianism, he maintains, was not a 
development of Presbyterian freethinking, 
especially, but. of various separate and 
independent movements, which he traces 
in a series of interesting chapters on John 
Biddle, Lindsey, Priestley and Belsham, 
the Unitarian Societies, &e. 

The strongest and most interesting part 
of the book is the chapter entitled “<The 
Meeting-Houses,”’ m which he examines 
the claim so frequently made that the 
“open trusts’? of which so much is said 
were left open deliberately, with a view to 
possible development, or at any rate from 
a dislike to creeds, and an unwillingness 
to impose tests upon their descendants, 
Mr. Lloyd examines this whole matter 
more fully, we think, than it has been 
examined before, and with results which 
we frankly admit must modify a good 
many of our popular statements on the 
subject. His great point is, that in 
reality there was no such difference of 
pracace between the usage of Presby- 


terians and others of the Noncon- 
formists. 
Tam informed, on  ungqucstionable 


authority, that there are in the occupation 
of the Congregationalists also, some 
hundreds of chapels with ‘‘ open trusts ”’ 
many of which at least date from the same 
peviod as the ‘‘ Unitarian’’ ones. The 
Baptists followed the same practice of not 
including doctrinal statements in their trust 

* 6 The 
English Unitarianism.” 
London ; Philip Green, 5, Essex Street. 


Story of Protestant Dissent and 
By Walter. Lloyd. 
2s. 6d. 


net, Rcns lee 
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deeds. We must, therefore, assume that if. 
there was any principle involved in this 
practice, it was some general one, and not 
one peculiar to the Presbyterians—(p. 105). 

We should have liked to know more 
definitely Mr. Lloyd’s “unquestionable 
authority,” but the statement is in general 
agreement with Mr. Herbert Skeat’s 
testimony, and also of the Rev. Alexander 
Gordon, who holds it true in the main. — 
And the reason sufficiently appears in the 
fact that there was no need to put. 
doctrinal directions in the trust deed, as 
that matter seemed sufficiently secured by 
the law of the land. The Toleration Act 
itself required subscription to the doctrinal - 
urticles of the Church of England, and 
meeting-houses had to be licensed by the 
bishop of the diocese, the archdeacon, or 
the justices of the peace; so that all that 
any of the Nonconformists thought cf 
doing was of distinctly securing their 
property as places of worship. 

It was not till half a century later, when 
Methodism had sprung up, and the 
growth of Arianism was introducing 
dividing lines of doctrine among the 
Nonconformists, that the practice “began 
of more carefully euarding chapel trusts 
by references to the Westminster Confes- 
sion or some other standard of orthodoxy, or 
by indication of denominational belonging. ; 
It appears to be really in the case of these 
later trusts that the “Open Trust” has 
any significance of intentional freedom. 

While we thus fully admit the value. of 
this special examination of the ‘ Open 
Trust’ question as it concerns the history 
of our older congregations, we cannot 
follow Mr. Lloyd in the same way in 
his general history -as it touches the 
Presbyterians aud our relation to them. 
We must reserve this criticism, however, 
for another number. ‘Bak: 


+ 


ECHOES OF OLD LANCASHIRE.* 


Tue perusal of this little work has 
given us more pleasure than its title had 
led us to anticipate. It proves to be a 
good deal more than-a piece of book- 
making compiled from county histories 
and the publications of Jocal antiquarian 
societies. The volume, in fact, is not con- 
fined to topography and local antiquities. 
It treats of biography and folk lore, as well 
as literary and bibliographical gossip. It 1s 
pleasing, too, to note that a good many of 
the items in the programme come to us at 
first hand, The articles, it is true, are of 
the briefest, and are handled in the lightest 
manner ; but this, we take it, isin harmony 
with the design of the writer, who, in this 
instance, appeals to a public desirous not 
so much of being instructed as enter- 
tained. ‘ 

The readiest method of showing the 
scope of this collection of papers is to quote 
a few of their titles. 

Thus, beginning with “The Lancashire 
Plot’’ of 1694, we have “ De Quincey’s 
Highwayman,” “ What was the first Book 
printed in_ Manchester 2” “ Kufic Coins 
found in Lancashire,” ‘ Newspapers in 
1738-39,’ ‘A Lancashire Naturalist : 
Thomas Garnett,’ “The Traffords of 
Trafford,’ ‘How the first Spinning- 
machinery was taken to Belgium,” “A 
Manchester Jeanie Deans,’ “ Literary 
Taste of the Highteenth Century,” “‘Man- 
chester and the First Reform Agitation,” 

* “ Hchoes of Old Lancashire.” By William E. 


A, Axon, William Andrews and Co., 5, Farring- 
(Limited to 500 copies. ) 78. 6d. 
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“The Folk-lore of Lancashire,’ and 
** Alexander Barclay and Manchester.” 


Those who can claim blue blood or broad 
acres, or who study the history of the 
possessors of either, will find much to 
interest them in Mr. Axon’s account of 
the fine old territorial family of Tratford— 
a house whose proud claim it is to haye 
been settled at Trafford in the days of 
Canute; and who are still considerably 
more than extant. There must be few 
houses with so long a pedigree, settled 
for so long a period im one spot. The 
Oakovers “of that ilk,” in Staffordshire, 
are, we believe, among the select few 
who trace their lineage to an Anglo- 
Saxon ancestor. 

A hint for aristocratic masquerade is 
furnished by a Mr. Trafford, who, at the 
Preston Guild Fancy Dress Ball, in 18238, 
“was remarkably dressed in his own 
crest: a clown in parti-coloured clothes, 
a flail in his hand, and a motto, ‘Now 
thus,’ ” 

Few citizens of Liverpool, at the present 
day, are aware, it is to be presumed, that 
their city was the home, and probably the 
birthplace of Thomas Lurting (born 1629), 
a Quaker and a sailor, captured by the 
press-gang. Yet here wasa man of whom, 
with all his eccentricities, his town, his 
country, and indeed the world might be 
proud. The constant collision between his 
duties ona warship and his pacific principles 
was bound to produce a series of “ situa- 
tions” for which the modern novelist 
and dramatist would be — grateful. 
The most bizarre, as well as the most 
pathetic, of these adventures is narrated 
in the tract of George Fox, entitled “ To 
the Great Turk and his King, at Algiers.” 
It was written by Lurting at Liverpool in 
1680, Lack of space alone restrains us 
from quoting largely from it. The history 
of a ship’s mate, dominating and leading 
his captain and all the crew by sheer 
force of character; of his deliveriug them 
from Algerine corsairs, through the quiet 
determination which rests upon implicit 
faith in God’s Providence ; how, when his 
Turkish captors had in turn been made 
captive, the British mariner braved all 
sorts of perils in order to land them un- 
scathed upon their own shores; together 
with the spectacle of these same pirates 
parting with their strange benefactor, 
upon the Barbary coast, with tears and 
embraces—all this can only be duly ap- 
preciated when read in the simple, un- 
affected narrative of the Quaker seaman 
himself. 

To Liverpool folk, also, the article upon 
“Mrs. Fletcher in Lancashire” will espe- 
cially appeal. Her visits to the Rath- 
bones at Green Bank, and to William 
Roscoe at Allerton Hall, as well as her 
intercourse with the Gregs, with Mrs. 
Gaskell, and other Laucashire notables, 
are only too briefly touched upon. 


Perhaps, however, for those who do not 
entirely subscribe to the Joctrine that the 
proper study of mankind is man, the 
chapter upon the aaturalist, Thomas 
Garnett of Clithero, uncle of Dr. Richard 
Garnett, of the British Museum, will be 
the most interesting in the book. 


The description of John Middleton, 
«The Chylde of Hale,” contains no refer- 
ence to the account of this Lancashire 
giant, given by Dr. Plott, in his History 
of Staffordshire, nor to the Diarist Pepys’ 
visit (on June 9, 1668) to the buttery of 
Brasenose College, Oxford, when he saw 


the size of the ‘ child’s” hand carved in 
stone, with the date affixed. 

A word of commendation is due to the 
printer and binder of this pleasant little 
volume. J. L. Tuorwety. 


PROVINCIAL LETTER. 


WALES. 


“To-pay’s need is a more vigorous 
denominationalism, rooted in intelligent 


conviction and nourished by intelligent. 


enthusiasm. The ‘ sprawling Catholicism,’ 
which forms petty alliances with all the 
Churches, but will fight for none of 
them, neither him that gives nor him that 
takes, &c. —’ When I read these lines in 
one of the denominational papers, the 
question forced itself upon me, How far 
does this hit the weal poiut in our 
armour? It has frequently been asked 
among us why it is our cause does not pre- 
vail more; but no methods of diagnosis 
that have been so far applied seem to 
have ‘touched the spot.” Sometimes J 
feel we are too much given to introspection, 
instead of laying hold, with all the vigour 
of which we are possessed, of the work 
that hes nearest at hand. 

_ If we turn our eyes upon the prophets 
of the past, we shall find they have 
always been men of a mighty faith and 
great power, their power beivg borne of 
their faith. Rowlands and Harris, the 
leaders of the Methodist movement in 
Wales, and Whitfield and Wesley after 
them in England, did a grand work in 
their day. But then thev did not allow 
any little scruples of intellectual doubt, 
with which they may have been troubled, 
to interfere with what they considered the 
clearly-spoken yoice of duty. It would 
have been a sad paltering with the 
demands of conscience if they allowed any 
trivial obstacles to prevent their exercising 
that mighty rescuing power, which they 
felt was in them, in the interests of the 
seething mass of humanity they saw, or 
fancied they saw, sinking before their eyes, 
And the mantle of these people has fallen 
upon a host of faithful successors. 

There is a letter extant, penned by the 
Rev. David Jones (1735-1810) of Llangan 
to the Countess of Huntingdon—it was 
published in the Evangelical Magazine for 
Dec. 1810 or Jan. 1811—in which the 
reverend gentleman tries to cheer up the 
drooping spirits of her ladyship in these 
words :—‘‘ Don’t be vast down. The ark 
we are embarked in will never give up to 
the waves. Ride on therefore without fear. 
Though the billows may rage and foam, 
you will not be disembarked till you are 
brought to your desired port... . Ihad 
rather go to the bottom with you, than 
survive with your enemies. This is the 
very truth.” Now, is not this a specimen 
of the kind of faith of which it has been 
said it can remove mountains? It has 
certainly been the inspiration which has 
made Welsh Calvinistic Methodism the 
most powerful religious community in the 
Principality. 

And here I would ask, Have the 
Unitarians, as such, any message to the 
world, and do they, like the Methodists, 


‘believe in their message ? I most assuredly 


believe they have the message, but I am 
not quite so sure of the potency of their 
belief. What we sadly need is more faith 
in our faith, a half-hearted assent is of 
little good. But weak or strong in faith, 


united we stand; separated, we fall. It 
were well if we could be somehow induced 
to concentrate our forces upon the work 
involved in our message. We may read 
our message differently, but there are the 
three pillars of the Unitarian faith as held 
in the past, God and duty and immor- 
tality; these, I take it, remain with most 
of us to-day firm and strong as ever; 
and knowing them to be factors in the 
faith of all Christian and even of non- 
Christian religious communities, we feel 
the more confident and cannot help looking 
upon them as belonging to the eternal 
verities. Believing in these verities I 
would appeal to all my fellow-workers in 
the Principality to be up and doing and to 
throw themselves heart and soul into their 
work. The word was never more true 
than to-day, that the harvest is ripe and 
ready for the sickle and the labourers far 
too few. 

The orthodox churches in Wales are 
realising their position and fully alive to 
their duties ; and the Welsh Press to-day 
is showing signs of a more vigorous life 
than it has ever done during the whole 
course of its history. Its literature in all 
departments bulks larger than ever, 
and thongh much of it, from our stand- 
point, is far from satisfactory, still we 
cannot help feeling that the trend of 
whatever real thinking is done, is in the 
direction of liberal Christianity as we 
understand it. Judged by their Hyma- 
books however, of which there have been 
four published recently, we might fancy 
that the Churches are all ina state of 
complete stagnation ; for we find in them 
all the crudities of what we had supposed 
to bea dead or dying theology—hymns 
which sing of the death of God and of 
the torments in hell of such other folk, all 
and sundry, as do not belong to their own 
particular*communions. All this is very 
sad; but we find it difficult to realise 
what it means in face of other facts we 
know. In an able article in our chief 
quarterly— Y Geninen—with the per- 
tinent question, ‘“ What has become of 
hell?” as its caption, we are told that 
the pulpit is everywhere ignoring it and 
that the pews are silent. To what con- 
clusions are we brought when we put 
these two facts side by side? Again, 
when we find Dr. Cynddylan Jones, in his 
own eloquent and attractive way, defend- 
ing in his “ Davies Lecture” every iota 
of what he calls the Mosaic theology, and 
Emrys ab Iwan, in the same quarterly we 
mentioned before, ventilating with much 
sympathy the teachings of recent Biblical 
criticism with respect to the formation of 
the Hexateuch, we are inclined to ask 
what Young Wales will say by-and-by 

Within our own special field of 
operations we have experienced nothing 
sensational of late. Our vacant pulpits 
are gradually getting filled. At Cwmbach, 
Wick, Swansea, Clydach Vale, Pentre- 
Rhondda, and Aberdare, new ministers 
have been secured ; those at the last three 
are converts from the orthodox, and much 
good is expected from them. Mr. W. 
Tudor Jones brings with him a good 
record from his last denomination, and the 
congregation at Swansea is said to be 
reviving under his genial sway. Mr. 
David Rees has uphill work before him at 
Pentre, and is seriously handicapped by 
the heavy debt. Could this only be 
removed, he has a very promising field, 
and he seems just the mau for the work 
that awaits him, Mr.. HE. Robinson 
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Hughes comes to us from the Baptists 
and has been received with open arms 
everywhere. From his labours we shall 
hope for a large measure of success. 

Much has been done in recent years to 
add to the comfort of many of our churcesh. 
In addition to those at Pentre and Clydach 
Vale, we have had new buildings at Cefn, 
Gellionen (still encumbered with a heavy 
debt), Pantdefaid, Ciliau (in course of 
erection), Harly next spring they purpose 
commencing operation at Merthyr. It 
was here in 1814 our people were turned 
out from their old caapel, where they 
had been worshipping from 1749, a 
hundred and fifty years ago. It was in 
1821 the present structure was erected, 
and it is now in every way unworthy 
of the town and of the congregation. At 
Pontypridd where they are, so to speak in 
lodgings, and labouring under great dis- 
advantages, they are on the lookout for a 
site. 

Our quarterly meetings continue to be 
a great rallying force, always bringing 
together the clans in great numbers ; and 
our musical festivals—held annually—stir 
up pulsations that seem to be felt even to 
the uttermost parts of our community. If 
we might without offence, we should like 
to remind our Welsh readers that these 
festivals were originally instituted for 
other purposes besides music. Would it 
not be well once more to have a short 
paper or two read at intervals on some 
topic of general interest to our churches ? 
Most of our churches are interested in 
the great London Bazaar, and are domg 
something towards its success. Let our 
London friends see to it that the Welsh 
stall does not put them all in the shade. 
In the sprig of 1901 we shall look for 
help from all quarters towards our own 
Welsh bazaar, which we shail then hop: 
to set in motion for the total extinction of 
our chapel debts, &c. 

Before bringing these scattered notes to 
a conclusion, I should like once more to 
pronounce my shibboleth, and to ask the 
promoters why their grand movement to 
have a school for our own boys (it is a 
thousand pities the movement was not 
made fifty years ago) should not be 
founded on principles as broad as Channing 
House for girls. Surely they, do not wish 
to hamper it with unnecessary restrictions. 
Why English? Channing House is open 
to children from Ireland, Scotland, Wales, 
&e, R. J. Jowus. 


NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES. 
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[Notices and Reports for this Department should. 
be as brief as possible, and be sent in by Thursday 
Morning J 
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CHRISTMAS APPEALS. 


Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street 
Chapel, §.E.—The Rev. Frederic Allen, owing to 
the large increase ia the number of depositors in 
our Provident Bank (1,200 this year) appeals for 
more visitors to carry on this work. The he'p of 
ladies or gentlemen, who can give a few hcurs on 
Monday morning, will ke heartily welcomed. The 
requisites needed for such visitation are time, 
kindly sympathy and tact, so that the people 
visited may feel that those who call upon them are 
friends interested in their well-being. The Poor’s 
Purse also needs replenishing, and for the various 
sccieties, clubs, &c., in connection with the work at 
Stamford-street, hospital letters, gifts of books, 
magezines, games, &c., are at all times acceptable. 
The names of those willing to help in any way 
should be sent to Mr. Allen as soon as possible to 
5, Holland-grove, SW. 


Deptford.—The Rev, A. J, Marchant writes ;-— 


I desire once again to appeal to your readers for aid 
towards my Poor’s Purse. The claims upon it are 
increasing. In addition to providing a little extra 
comfort for our poor at this festive season, there are 
frequently urgent cases of need in this deplorably 
poor district, which, in the latter part of the year, 
I find it impossible to relieve. G fts of money, 
clothing, &c., will be most gratefully rezeived. May 
I further intimate that we shall soon be called upon 
for a fival settlement of our account for the reno- 
vation of our chapel, and that a sum of £20 is still 
needed to relieve us from the burden of debt. 37, 
Chifton-road, Pe.kham, Londor, S EK. 


George’s-row Domestic Mission.— The Rev. F. 
Summers writes :—Will you allow me to appeal to 
those kind friends who are in the habit of render- 
ing assistance at this season «f the year for 
the poor of the Mission, and also to inti- 
mate to others how glad I should be if they would 
generously volunteer to take the places of those 
helpers whom, by death, I am so frequently losing, 
My district ie, unfurtuvately, one of the poorest in 
London, and any assistance, therefore, would be 
gratefully received. J amin need of money for 
the Pvor’s Purse, new or cast-off clothing, books, 


toys, &c. The address is Domestic Mis-ion, 
George’s-row, St. Luke’s, Londor, E.C.; or 1, 
Fassett-road, Dalstor, N.E. 

—_———_+———_— 


Blackley.—A Cake and Apron sile, promoted by 
the Jadies’ Sewing Society, in aid of the new 
schoo] scheme, was held on Saturday last. The 
sale realised over £14. 

Bolton: Opening of New Mission.—Some 
old cottages on Halliwell-road, near the corner of 
Erkrick-street, have been converted into a com- 
modious Mission Hall by the Bank street congrega- 
tion, and the premises were opened on Saturday in 
the presence of a crowded assemb'y. The deyo- 
tional service was conducted by the Revs. N. 
Anderton, B.A. (assistant minister), and H. M. 
Livens (Unity Church), and the sertnon was 
presched by the Rev. C. J. Street, M.A., LL.B. 
(senior minister at Bank street). Mr. S reet based 
his rema'ks upon Psalm exxvii. 1, ‘ Except the 
Lord build the house, ihey labour in vain that build 
it.’ The day to which they had long looked for- 
ward had atlength arrived. Difficultie:, apparently 
insuperable, had been overcome ; some of them had 
been encountered to the last. | It was du that he 
should make some statement as to the purpose they 
had in view in entering upon this work. It was 
intended to be a branch agency of the Bank street 
Church, the most venerable chapel in the towr, the 
first home of None nformity in the days of perse- 
cution, It had been a school in which many of 
Bolton’s most honoured citizens had been trained. 
It pessessed a splendid history of faithfulness, of 
which they had good reason to be proud. In that his- 
tory Unity Church had hada worthy share for some 
decades past ; and now they offered participation 
in the heritage to the people of the Halliwell dis- 
trict, What were the motives underlying their 
effort ? In the first place, they desired to keep 
their own young peop’e in connection with them. 
They found many of their younger scholars, who 
resided at a distance, irregular in attendance, for 
causes easy t> be understood. Some of them 
became connected with the schools of other denomi- 
nations, and others went to no school at all. They 
were in danger of becoming detached. The preacher 
urged that they hada right to c’a’m their own, 
and a duty to look after them. They would be 
glad to take these young children aud guide their 
religious training until they were old enough to 
transfer themselves to Bank-street, unless they 
preferred to continue their connection with the 
Mission. The second reason for this effort was a 
desire on their part to undertake some Missionary 
work, to “ go into the highways and by-ways”” and 
cowpel them to come in. Their compulsion would 
be that only of persuasion and gentle appeal. 
There was a call to those who believed that they 
held some truth to extend their borders, te offer 
to others the advantages they themselves possessed. 
Into the Sunday-school they were anxious to 
gather the children now attending no school, in 
addition to those legitimately belonging to them. 
Then they would gather the parents together for 
regular worship of God, aloug with some of the 


elders of their own flock who found the distance 


from the centre a hindrance. And this would at 
the same time afford an opportunity of free worship 
to any others who might desire it, one more centre 
of light and leading being established in the com- 
munity. The responsible leaders at Bank-street 
had Jooked around, and chosen this neighbourhood 
as the most suitable ia which to begin operations. 
They had the great advantage that many of their 
own friends were on the spot or in the immediate 


and moreover, there was a great population around, 
aud largely a new one. The preacher then went’ 
on to say that he was well aware except the Lord 
built the house they laboured in vain that built it. 

The Psalm from which the text was taken was one 

of the songs of the Second Temple, and it consti- 
tuted a reminder to the pilgrims that no work, not 
even the building of a splendid temple, was worth 
anything unless the Lord had blessed tt, and unless 
it was done in His spirit and service. ‘This Mission 
Hall was nt, indeed, a home that had been specially 
built, but the; rinciple applied equally to all work, 
It must deserve God's bles.ieg, or it would fail. He 
ventured to think that the spirit which prompteil 
this effort was sincere and earnest, and under ths 

guidance of the Heavenly Father. He was sure it 
was undertaken in faith and with a solemn spirit of 
consecration, not findeed of {the Zecclesiastical 
kind, but a personal consecration of worship and 
good work to the service of God. _ Having described 
in eloquent terms the character of their teaching 
as a veritable and greatly needed Gospel; and their 
ideal of Church life, Mr. Street affirmed that by 
their faith in freedom they were dedicating that 
house to the Lord’s service, and concluled with an 
earnest aspiration that it might be with gladness 
and true loyalty that people came together there. 
The collection towards the cost of maintenance 
amounted to £11 63, 7$4. The Sunday-school 
was opened on Sunday afternoon, when fifty-six 
children presented themselves for admission, and 
there was a large staff of teachers; and at ths ~ 
evening service the Rev. N. Anderton, B.A; 
preached to a crowded congregation on “ Our Mis- 
sion,” the music bing led by the Bank-street Sun- 
day-school Choir, 

Boston —The s2rvice in the Unitarian Chape. 
Spain-lane, last Sunday evening, was well attended. 
Mr. B. Holmes, of Hull, gavea very earnest and in- 
teresting sarmon on “God is Love,” which was 
much appreciated by all wno heard him. 

Bristo!: Lewin's Mead Domestic Mission 
(Appointment).—The Rev. Alfred Lancaster, of 
Middleton, neir Manchester, has received and 
accepted a cordial and unanimous invitation t» 
become the Missionary-minister, ia succession to 
the Rey. Joseph Wain. Through the courtesy of 
the Middleton Congregation, Mr. Lavcaster is 
enabled to enter on his duties, on the first Sunday 
in the New Year. 

Davlington.—Last Sunday evening the Rsy. 
H. B. Smith preached oa “ War,” and a memorial 
to the Queen was adopted at a subsequent meeting 
praying her to take immediate steps to offer terms 
to the South African Repub'ic. Oa Monday Mr, 
Smith gave a doctriual lecture at Shildon. 


Doncaster.—Oa Sunday, 26th ult., the annual 
sermons were preached, in the morning by the Rev. 
H. Thomas, iu the evening by the Rev. C. Hargrove, 
M.A. Mr. Hargrove gave an eloqueat discourse 
to a large congregation on the nature of the fre> 
position cf our old open-trust chapels, and indicated 
its bearings on their history and its consequenc>s 
in regard to modern religious freedom and the 
development of religious thought and activity. 


Guildford.—A recent meeting of the Ward-street 
Literary and Debating Socie'y has attracted con- 
siderable public attention. The magnetic element 
was a lecture by Mr. Edwin Ellis, J.P., C.C., upon 
“Some grave Social Problems which will have t» 
be faced in the coming Century.” The maia 
feature of the address was an attempt to settle the 
vexed question how are the interests of the em- 
ployer and the employed to b2 harmonised ? 
Naturally, the speaker viewed aff.irs from the 
standpoint of the employer, but his cbservations 
clearly showed not merely the measure of justice 
which lay upon his own side, but the weight which 
moved the balance in the contrary direction. The 
whole lecture was admirab!y just and sympathetic. 
It was suggested that Mr. Hilis should amplify his 
dissertation, and deliver if in the enlarged form at 
a subsequent assembling of the Society, when repre- 
sentatives of Trades Unions could be invited to be- 
present, and the meeting could be fully advertised 
aud held in a hall, the dimensions® of which should 
be more appropriate to the event than the little 
Ward-street Schoulroom. 

Hor wich —On Sunday week special temperance 
sermons were preached in the Nonconformist 
chapels of the town, and on the following Monday 
evening a largely attended public meeting was held 
in the Pablie Hall, at which the following resolu- 
tion, moved from the chair and seconded by the 
Rev. R. C. Moore, was adopted :—* That this meet- 
ing, representing the Free Churcher, the local 
branch of the British Women’s Temperance Society 
and the Horwich Temperance Council, enters its 
earnest protest against the sale of. intoxicating 
drink to children. It respectfully reminds the 
Bulton Bench of magistrates that the Licensing - 


district and ready to take their share in the work ; | C mmission practically agrees that sixteen years of - 
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age should be the lowest at which children should 
be served by either on or off licenses ; and it urges 
that all possible steps should be taken to enforce 
this recommendation.’—Last Saturday a party 
in commemoration of the recent bazaar was very 
kindly given in the schoolroom by Mrs. Smithells 
and Mrs. Henry Harwood. The guests numbered 
about one hundred, and included the, local stall- 
holders, workers, and a few friends. Mr. Henry 
Harwood presived at the proceeding after tea 
Willing nands had most tastefully decorated the 
room for the occasion. Replying to an enthusiastic 
vote of thanks, Mrs. Harwood said that the people 
had worked so hard and so harmoniously at the 
bazaar that both her mother and hereelf felt it 
would be a distinct pleasure to invite them to a 
well-earned party and entertainment. Mr. Thomas 
Harwood, of Bolton, the chairman of the North and 
East Lancashire Mission Committee, was present, 
and spoke a few words in support of a vote of thanks 
to Mrs. Smithells and to Mr. and Mrs. Harwood. 
A stall of goods kft from the bazaar had been 
arranged in the large class-room, and during the 
evening over £9 was thereby realised for the Inde- 
pendence Fund. 

Kilmarnock.—On Wednesday week the Rev. 
A. C. Henderson, BD., who has just settled at 
Kilmarnock, gave a lecture in the new hall of the 
Co-operative Society on “ The Worlds Around Us,” 
which was -illustrated by limelight views and 
diagrams, and was much appreciated. 

Liverpool : Hope-street.—The Rev. A. Cobden 
Smith, late of Burnley, who for the past six months 
has been assisting the Rev. R. A. Armstrong at 
Hope-street Church, has now accepted an appoint- 
ment as assistant minister {o Mr, Armstrovg for a 
further period of one year. 

London : Ferest-gate.—It will be seea from 
the advertisement that a sale of work, in aid of 
the funds of this church, is to be opened on 
Wednesday next by Mrs. Alfred Lawrence. 

Lendon: Istington.—The annual meeting of 
old scholars and teachers tock place at Unity 
Church on Wednesday, Dec. 6. Unfortunately a 
good many friends were absent, but those who 
attended, to the number of 57, enjoyed a pleasant 
evening, There was an informal programme of 
music and songs, including speeches from Dr. G. 
Dawes Hicks, Messrs. J. ‘Il’. Preston, Mackey, and 
H. Wade. The meeting was brought to a close by 
all present singing ‘‘ Auld Lang Syne.” 

London : Wood Green.—Mr. H. B. Holding, 
chairman of committee (and for ssm2 time hon, 
sec.) of the Wood Green Unitarian Society, has 
just been co-opted for the second time to member- 
ship of the Tottenham School Board. This con- 
gregation is especially fortunate in possessing so 
many members who have been elected to local 
public bodies, for, besides Mr. Holdizg, Mr. W. J. 
Cowan is on the School Board; they sre both on 
the District Council (Mr. Cowan being chairman of 
the Finance Committee avd Mr. Holding chair- 
man of the Works Committee) ; Mr. W. Beasley is 
on the Middlesex Council, and Mrs. Beasley is a 
member of the Edmonton Board of Guardians, 
while another of the congregation (Mr. Charles 
Smith) has also been a member of the District 
Council and former Local Board for many years. 

_Manchester : Oldham-road.—On Saturday, 
Dec. 2, a ‘‘ Ladies’ and Gent!emen’s Effort” was 
held in the Schoolroom, Varley-street, in aid of the 
Sunday-school funds. The “ Effurt” tcok the form 
of a tea-party and social evening, and was highly 
successful. There was a good attendance, and the 
school funds substantially benefited, the provisions 
having been given, Songs and instrumental music, 
chiefly by friends not connected with the school, 
who had kindly given their services, were inter- 
spersed with dances, and (by permission of the 
Daily Mail) Wipling’s “ Absent-Minded Beggar ” 
was recited by Mr. W. T, Reynolds, after which the 
tambourine was passed round, and the sum of 25s. 
collected for the War Fund, 

flahchester : Sale.—At the weekly meeting of 
the Social Guild, a paper was read by Mr. F. 
Milne, on “ Licensing Reform,” with special refer- 
ence to the minority report of the Royal Commis- 
sion. He regarded the recommendations contained 
in that report as a valuable contribution to the 
work of reform, and as forming a practicable basis 
for legislation, A discuss'on followed, some speakers 
advocating as the first and only sure step towards 
the solution of thedrink problem, the municipalisa- 
tion of the drink traffic, or the introduction of a 
reform on the lines of the Gothenburg system. 

Northumberland and Durham Unitarian 
Christian Association.—At the monthly meeting 
of the Committee held on Monday evening last, a 
letter was read from the R2v. Arthur Harvie, 
accepting the invitation of the Committee to 
remain in the district as Missionary Minister fora 
further period of twelve months dativg from 
May 1, 1909. . 


Norwich.—The congregation of the Octagon 
Chapel have unanimously called the Rev. Alfred 
Hall, late of Manchester College, Oxford, to fill the 
vacant pulpit. Mr. Hall, who will not enter upoa 
his pastoral duties unt:l June next, when the 
Hibbert Scholarship, which he at present holds, 
will expire, hopes to visit Norwich during the ap- 
proaching holidays, and will conduct the Christmas 
morning service at the Octagon. 

Pontypridd.—The Rev. J. Harwood, in the 
course of a visit to the aided churches in South 
Wales, spent Sunday, Noy. 25, at Pontypridd, and 
addressed a congregation of about seventy adults 
on ‘ Our Religious Affirmations.” A confereace 
with the members of the congregation was after- 
wards held, Mr. John Lewis in the chair, when the 
need of the congregation for a building of its own, 
in which not only services, but week-night meetings 
could be held, was strongly emphasised, and 
thanks were expressed to the B. and F.U.A. for its 
support. 

Stockport.—It is usual at the Stockport Sun- 
day-school to have what is known asa “ Monthly 
Service’ on the last Sunday in each month, when, 
instead of the usual teaching, an address is given 
by the minister or some lay friend, and readings 
recitations, sacred songs, &c., are given by the 
teachers, scholars, and friends, forming what may 
be regarded as a “ Pieasant Suaday Aft2rnoon,” to 
which the parents and friends are invited. Oa 
Sunday afternoon, Nov. 26, this monthly service 
was of a more special character, and was held in the 
church, for it had been arranged that Mr. W. 
Goldthorpe, J.P., a broad-minded Congregationalist, 
who is a Judge in the Manchester district, should 
give the address. The devotional part of the ser- 
vica was conducted by the minister, the Rav. B. C. 
Constable. Mr. Gold:horpe gave an interesting 
address. He spoke of the times, some forty years 
ago, when he was aresident in Stockport, and con- 
trasted the state of progress then with what, it is 
now. He referred to the great curse of drink in 
England, and affirmed, from his own personal ex- 
perience as a Judge, that in the great majority of 
cases brought before him, drink was at the bottom 
of them. He thought, however, that gambling was 
even a worse evil in the couatry than drink. He 
said how much he had appreciated the service, 
especially the hymns, The service was considered a 

ecided success. Ja the evening the Rey. B. C. 
Constable preached the annual Temperance sermon. 
Oa Monday the Ladies’ Auxiliary Society held a 
successful sale of work in the sch»olroom for the 
benefit of! the church funds. The chair was taken 
at three o'clock by Lieut.-Colonel H. Turner, and 
the sale was opened by Mrs. Sidney Hollins. he 
proceeds amounted to about £50, 

tockton.— During November lectures were 
given by the Rev. W. H. Lamballe on his cruise in 
the Adriatic, and by Mr. B. C. Palon “ Christiani y 
and Hinduism.” Mr. Pal also preached on Sunday 
evening, Nov. 19, from the words “I and my 
Father are one.” 

Walthamstow.—Mrs. Humphry Ward has pre- 
sented two copies of “ Robert Elsmere” to the 
library of the Unitariau Christian Church, and the 
librarian would be glad to receive copies of other 
works of ‘interest to thoughtful and inquiring 
readers. 


DEATHS. 


THOMSON—Oa the 26th Nov., at 85, Addison-road, 
Kensington, London, Louisa, wife of John 
Millar Tnomson, of King’s College, London, 
and youngest daughter of Charles Arthur 


Aikin. 
MARRIAGES. 


McDowsLtt—MarHEers—On the 5.h Dec. at Mill 
Hill Chapel, Leeds, by the Rev. Charles Har- 
grove, M.A., the Rev. John McDowell, now of 
Boston, U.S.A., to Annie (Sissie), eldest 
daughter of the late John Shackleton Mathers, 
Ezq., J.P., Hanover House, Leeds. No cards. 
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SUNDAY SERVICES are advertised at a charge 
of 10s. per year, prepaid, a space of two lines being 
given to each announcement; extra lines are 
charged 4d. each, Orders can be sent for a portion 
of the year, not less than thirteen weeks, at the 
Calendar Notices not prepaid £1 the 
year, Single Announcements 6d. per line, All 
information as to the change of preachers should 
reach the Office not later than Thursday, 

Essex Hall, Strand, W.C. 
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«> It is requested that notice of any alteration 
in the Calendar be sent to the Publisher not 
later than Thursday Afternoon. 


Bermondsey, Fort-road, Upper Grange-road, 11 a.m, 
and 7 p.M., Rev. HAROLD RYLETT, 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford- street Chapel, 
11 a.m. and 7 P.m., Rey. FREDERIC ALLEN, 
Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Etfra-road, 
114M. and 7 P.M., Mr. HERBERT Rix, B.A. 
Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-rd., West 

Croydon,114.M. and 7 p.m., Rev. J. Pace Hopps, 

Deptford, Church-street, 11.15 a.m. and 6.30 P.M., 
Rev. A. J. Marcwant. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting-hill-gate, 11 a.m. 
and 7 p.M., Rev. F. K. Freuston. 

Forest-gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 
11 a.M. and 6 30 p.M., Rev. H. Woops PERRIS, 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham-place, 
11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. R. H. U. Buoor, B.A. ~ 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 a.m. and 
7 P.M, Revs. Brooke HER¥FoRD, D.D., and 
Epaar Darryn. Minister’s Class after Morn- 
ing Service. 

Highgate Hill Unitarian Christian Church, 11 a.m 
and 7 p.m, Rev. UC. D. BADLAND. ; 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 a.m. 
and 7 p.M., Rev. G. Dawzs Hicks, M.A., Ph.D. 

Kentish Towa, Free Caristian Church, Clarence- 
road, 11 a:m. and 7 pM., Rav. A. FaRQUHARSON, 
Morning, “ Jahweh.”’ Evening, “’ What must 
we do to be saved ? ’ 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 a.m., Rev. J. E. Srronaz, 
and 7 P.M. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High-street, 
11 a.m. and 7 p.M., Rev. W. C. Popg. 

Little Portland-street Chapel, near Oxford-circus, 
11.15 a.m. and 7 pM., Rey. J. E. Carpenter, 
M.A. 

Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal Green, 
11 aM. and 7 p.m., Rev. W. G. Capman. 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 a.m and 6,30 P.m., 
Musical Service, Rev. G. Carrer, 

Plumstead,Common-road Unitarian Church,11 a.m, 
and 6.30 p.m,, Rev. L. JENKINS JONES. 

Richmond, I'ree Church, Ormond-road, 11.15 a.m, 
and 7 p.M., and 8 p.m, Service for Children, 
Rev. S. FarRineron. ; 

Stepney-Green, College Chapel, 11 a.m., Mr Luck- 
ING TavENER, ‘‘ The Lamp of Truth ” (Ruskin), 
and 7 p.m., Mr, Sait, 

Stoke Newington; The Green, 11.15 a.m. and 
7 pM., Rev. W. Woonina, B.A. 

Stratford, West Ham-lane Unitarian Church, 1l4a.m, 
Rev. T. E. M. Eowarps, and 6.30 p.m., Mr. 
Luckine TavENER. 

Sydenham Public Hall, Kirkdale, Sydenham, 7 Pp M., 
Rev. J. E. SrRoNGE, “The Old and New Faith 
in God.” 

Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church, East-hill, 
11 a.m. and 7 P.M., Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A. 

Wood Green, Unity Hall, 11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. 
Dr, Mummery. 


—_—_e—____ 


PRGVINCIAL. 


BarsaLt Heats Institute: Our FatHer’s CHurcH, 
11 4.M. and 6 30 p.M., Rev. C. J. SNEATH. 
BatH, Trim-street Chapel, 11 aM. and 6.30 P.m., 
Rev. F. W. STANLEY. 

BeprorD, Library (side room), 11.15 a.m, Rev. 
Rowand Hit. 

BIRMINGHAM, Church of the Messiah, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 P.M, 

BLAcKPOoL, Banks-street, North Shore, 10.45 a.m, 
and 6.30 P.M. 

BuackPooL, Unitarian Lay Church, Masonic Haj’, 
Waterloo-road, South Shore, 36 P.M. d 

Bootie, Free Church, Stanley- road, 1l a.m. and 
6.30 P.M., Rev. H. W. Hawkes. 

BourNemovurH, Unitarian Church, West-hill-road, 
11 a.m. and 7 p.M., Rev. C. C. Coz. 

Briguton, Christ Church( Free Christian), New-road, 
North-street, 11 a.m. and 7 p.m. 

Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 a.m, and 
7 P.M., Rev. GEORGE STREET. 

CANTERBURY, Blackfriars, 11 a.m. 

Dgat and WaLMER Free Christian Church, High- 
st., 11 4.M. and 6.30 p.M., Rev. T. SHAKSPEARE. 

Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 1 a.m, 
and 6.30 P.M., Rev. 8. Burrows, 

EasTBouRNE, Lismore-road, Terminus-road, 11 a.m, 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. G. St. Crarr. 

GUILDFORD, Ward- street Church, 11 a.m. aus 
6.30 p.m., Rey. E. S. Lana BUCKLAND, 
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HorsHam, Free Christian Church, Worthing-road, 


11 a M.-and 6.30 p.m., Rev. J. J. MARTEN. 
Leeps, Mill Hil), 10.45 a.m, Rev. 
M A, and 6.30 p.m., Rev. C. Pack. 


Liscarp, Memorial Church, Manor-road, 11 a.M., 


Rey, J. M. Luoyp THomas, and 6.30 p.m., Rev. 
TY. L, Jones, 

Liverroon, Hope-street Church, 11 a.m., Rev. R 
A. Armstronc, B.A., and 6,80 p.m, Rev, A. 
CoBDEN SMITH. 

LivERPooL, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. W. J. Jupp. 

Livrrroot Ullet- ‘road, Sefton Park, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 P.M., Rev. Dr. KLEIN. Evening, “The 
Atonement in Modern Religious Thought.” 

MANCHESTER, Sale, 11 a.M. and 6,30 P,M., Rey. 
J. Forrest. 

MancHESTER, Strangeways, 10,30 a.m. and 6.30. P.M. 

Maraare, Forester’s Hall (Side Entrance), Union- 
crescent, 11 4.m., Mr. Wright MarrHews. 

OxrorD, Manchester College, 11.30 a.M., 
C. B. Upton, B.A., B.Sc. 

PortsmMourTs, General Baptist Chapel, $b. Thomas- 
street, 6.45 p.m., Mr, T'aHomas Bonn, 

PortsmoutH, High-street Chapel, 11 a.M and 
6.45 p.m., Mr. G. Cosens Prior. 

RamsaaTE, Assembly Rooms, High-street, 6.30 P.m., 
Mr. Wricut MartrHews, 

Reapina, Unitarian Fre «Church, London-road, 
11.15 4.M.and6.30P.M., Rev. T. W, FRECKELTON, 

ScarBorouacH, Westborough, 10.45 a.M. and 7 P.M., 
Rey. E. L. H. THomas, B.A. 

SourHport, Portland-street Church, 11 4.mM. and 
6.30 p.m., Rev. C, H. WELLBELOVED, 

SEVENOAKS, Bessell’s Green, The Old Meeting House, 
Ila.m., Rev. R.C. Denby. Stables in the grounds 

Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 p.m.. Rev. A. E. O'Connor, 

Tunsripge WELLS, Mechanics’ Institute, Dudley- 
road, 11 a.m, and 6.30 p.m, Mr. E, Capleton. 

York, St. Saviourgate Chapel, 11 a.m. and 6.30 P.M., 
Rey. H, Rawirnas, M.A. 


es 


Rev. 


Capz Town, Free Protestant Unitarian Chuich, 
Hout-street, 6.30 p.M., Rey. R, BALMFORTH. 


THICAL RELIGION SOCIETY, 

4 STEINWAY HALL, PORTMAN-SQUARE, 

8.W,—Dec. 10th, at 11.15, Dr. WASHINGTON 
SULLIVAN, ‘ Our Consolations in Life.” 


OUTH-PLACE ETHICAL SOCINTY, 

SOUTH-PLACE, FINSBURY.—Dec. 10th, 

et 11.15., Professor BEESLY, “ The Reigu of Queen 
Elizabeth.” 


ULPIT SUPPLY.— The Rev. W. 


STODDART, B.A., ia at LIBERTY to take , 


occasional Sunday duty.—30, West Bank, Stamford- 
hill, London, N. 


‘pePet SUPPLY. —The Rev. D. 
DAVIS, Pairfield High School, Liverpool. 


ESTABLISHED 1851, 
1 ee | eS 


SoutHampTon Buiipines, CHancery Lane, Lonpon. 
INVESTED FUNDS, £10,000,000 
Number of Accounts, 85,094. 

TWO AND A-HALF PER CENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS repayable on demand. 

WO PER CENT. INTEREST on CURRENT 
ACCOUNTS on the minimum monthly balances, 
when not drawn below £100. 

STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES pur- 
chased and sold for Customers, 


SAVINGS’ DEPARTMENT. 


SMALL DEPOSITS received and INTEREST 


allowed MONTHLY on each completed £1. 


ticulars, post free. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, atena et 


V for an old gentleman in the country. 
Must be a total abstainer. Previous experience 


desired ; should be over 40; must be well recom- | 


mended.—Apply to Mrs, P. H. WicksTEED, Siden- 
lam Farm, near Wallingford. 


OMPANION SHIP to LADY wanted ! 


by young lady, 25; musical, good reader ; 


some hospital practice.—A pply, Miss JELLIR, care cf | 


Rev, W. Jellie, Ipswich, 


C. HanrGRovE, 


| withdrawable at short notice. 


: | 18s, 6d. ; 
The BIRKBECK ALMANAC, with full par- , 


-ANTED, a NURSE- ATTENDANT: 
only. 


InQuiRER Office. 


BOOKLETS FOR CHRISTMAS. 


“DAILY MEDITATIONS” & “NIGHT UNTO NIGHT.”. 


By W. G. TARRANT, B.A. 


PRICH ONE SHILLING (leather, gilt). 
“Night unto Night” can also be had in cloth binding, red edges, price Sixpence. 


Essex Hatz, Essex Srreet, Stranp, W.C. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 

A New and Important Work for all Unitarians 
to Read. 

Cr. 8vo, pp. 236, cloth, 23, 6d. net, by post 2s. 10d. 


OPE-STREET CHURCH, 
LIVERPOOL. 
teato.—itsocy 


(Minister, The Rev. R, A. Armstrong, B.A.) 


THE STORY OF 
JUBILEE CELEBRATION. 
The BAZAAR of the SEASON, “YE OLDE Protestant Dissent and ve 


ENGLISH VILLAGE,” DECEMBER 14a, 1) 7x, * English Unitariatism. < 


and 16rH, 1899, in the COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 98, 


UPPER PARLIAMENT - STREET, to provide BY 

Funds for the Maintenance of the Fabric of the 

beautiful Church erected during the Ministry of WALTER LLOYD. 

Dr. Martineau, and the furnishing of the new Contents : — Introduction. IJ. The Presbyterians, 


Jif. Richard Baxter. IV. The Ejection, 1662. V. The 
Protestant Dissenters, 1689. VI. The Meeting-Houses. 
VII. Non-Subscrip.ion. VIII. The ‘‘ Chiistians Only.” 
IX. The Unitarians. X. John Biddle. XI. Lindsey, 
Priestley and Belsham, XI{. The Unitarian Societies. 
XIII. The Iyvinitarian Coutroversy, XIV. Undogmatic 
Unitarianism. XV. Conclusion. | 

Note. —Anyone sending Mr. Philip Green, not later than 
Dec. 22nd, a Postal Order for 2s. 6d., will receive a copy of 
this new book post free. 


Church Hall, the Jubilee Gift of W. B. Bowne, 
Tisq., J.P. 


The BAZAAR will be opened at 230 p.m. each 
day. On the 14th Dec. by Sir Joun T. Brunner, 
Bart.. MP.; on the 15th Dec. by Mra. W. B, 
Bowrina ; and on the 16th Dec. by the Hon. Mrs. 
pE Beaumont KLEIN. 

Mrs. HumpHRy Warr, the Rev. R. A, ARMSTRONG, 
B.A., JosepH Coventry, Esq., and others, will take 
part in the proceedings, 

Mr, and Mrs. HAROLD COVENTRY, 
“ Langdale,’ Hunter’s-lane, 
Wavertree, Liverpool (Secretaries). 


Forest Gate Unitarian Church. 


A SALE OF WORK 


will be held on WEDNESDAY and THURSDAY, 
DECEMBER 138th and 14th, 


in aid of the CHURCH FUNDS. 

A yariety of Useful Articles, with some choice 
Fancy Goods, Needlework, Carvings, &c., will be 
offered. Contributions are earnestly invited, ard 
may be sent to Mrs. Perris, 180, Upton-lane, or 
Mrs, Joss, 15, Osborne-road (Forest Gate). 

Mrs, ALFRED LAWRENCE will open the Sale on 
the First Day, at 3 o’clock, 


London: PHitip Green, 5, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 


Books for Christmas Presents, 


Our London friends are invited to visit the 
BOOK ROOM OF THE SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSO- 
CIATION AT ESSEX HALL, to inspect the varied — 
Stock of Books suitable for Prizes, Libraries, or 
Presentation, on show, 


In addition to the Publications of the Asso= 
ciation, the Stock consists of a Selection of the 
best Books published by the General Crade, 

A Special Cataloaue of Presentation Volumes 
for Young People will be ready in a few days, 
and will be sent post free on application, 


London; THe Sunpay ScHoon Assocration, Essex 
Hall, Essex-street, Strand, W.C, 


Will make a SUITABLE CHRISTMAS PERSENT. 


—o— 


NOW READY. 


A. NIGHT“ WITH= JESUS. 


EZ DREAM STORY. 
BY J.2 lid HAL GA. 
PRIcE SIXPENCE, 


‘‘its tender dealings with tetder delu- 
sions is very clever.’’ 


LIVERPOOL BooKsELLers’ Company, Liitep, 
70, Lord-street, Liverpool. 


THE ETHICAL WORLD. 


Epirep sy DR. STANTON COIT and 
J. A. HOBSON, M.A, 


Articles on Important Sucial Questions, Education 
&c, from a purely ethical standpoint 
Children’s Page, 


l TtHCENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY 
ADELA Re LONDON BRIDGE, 
E 


Interest on Loans reduced to Four-and-a-half 
per Cent. 


“Drexctors. 
Chairman — Sir H. W., LawreEnor, 
Mincing-lane, E.C. 
Deputy-Chairman—Mark H, Jupaz, A.R.IBA, 
7, Pall Mall, S.W. 
F.H. A, Harpcastig, F.S8.1.,5, Old Queen-st., S.W, 
Miss Orme, 118, Upper Tulse-hill, 8.W. 
STEPHEN SEAWARD L'AYLER, 151, Brixton-road, 8. W,, 
and Mrs. Henry Rurt, 1, Randolph-gardens, N.W. 
PREFERENCE SHARES £10, Interest 44 per 
cent. DEPOSITS received at 3, 34, and 4 per cent., 


Bart., 21, 


LIBERAL - ADVANCES promptly made 
Monthly repayment, including principal, premium 
and interest for each £100 advanced—21 years, 
18 years, 14s, 9d. ; 15 years, 16s. 1d. ; 
10 years, £1 1s. 8d. Survey Fee to. £500, half-a- 
guinea, 

Special facilities given to persons desiring to pur: 
chase houses for their own occupation, Prospectus 


free. 
FREDERICK LONG, Manager. 


COTCH TWEHEDS and SERGES at 
Mill P.ices, Ladies’ or Gents’ ; best quality 
Patterns post free ; orders carriage paid. — 
Gro. McLrop & Sons, Hawi ck, se B. 
NGAGEMENT as COMPANION, 
1eferences.—G., 


experienced, ‘acd god 


TWOPENCE WEEKLY, 
Office: 17, Jolinson’s-court, Fleet-st., London, B.C. 


THE MILL HILL PULPIT. 


A Monthly Sermon by 
Rey. CHARLES. HARGROVE, M.A., Leeds. 
December Number.—“ For tHE Rep Cross.” 


Price 1d. Annual subscription, 1s. 6d. post free. 


Apply, Essex Hall, or Cuas. Starner, 82, Ra vens- 
| wood terrace, Hyde Park, Leeds, ay 


ta. re ero 


“: 
4 


ras Deg See, 


St NICHOLAS 
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ONDON SUNDAY SCHOOL 
SOCIETY. 


The ANNUAL SOCIAL GATHERING of 
TEACHERS and ELDER SCHOLARS will be 
held at ESSEX HALL on SATURDAY, Dee. 16, 


EF. W. Lawrence, Esq, M.A., will preside. 
Teaat6p.m, Music, &c., 7 P.M. 


ALEX. BARNES, Q 
HAROLD WADE, § 


SUSTENTATION FUND 


Hon. Secs. 


For the Augmentation of Ministers’ Stipends. 


—o———_——. 


At the ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of the 
Contributors, to be held on WEDNESDAY, the 
7th of February, 1900, the Contributors will have 

_ to elect six Managers in place of Messrs. G. Brown, 
Long, D. 
Martineau, and Frank Preston, who retire by rota- 
tion, and, with the exception of Mr. Enfield, who 
_ has resigned, are eligible for re-election. i 

Any Contributor may be nominated by two 

other Contributors, te fill a Vacancy on the Board 
Such nominations must be sent 
to one of the Secretaries not later than 1st of 


Ernest W. Enfield, C. Harding, W. 


of Management. 


January, 1900. 


HARRY RAWSON, } 
Eccles, Manchester ; Hon. 

A. W. WORTHINGTON, (ee 
The Hill, Stourbridge, 


OLD MEETING, 
IPSWICH. 


APPEAL FOR £1,500. 

The above Unitarian Chapel will be 200 years 
old in 1900. It is, therefore, one of the few 
remaining original Nonconformist places of 
worship. It stands, externally and iuaternally, 
almost as it was when built, but now needs exten- 


' sive and immediate repairs. 


It is felt that this is the best opportunity, not 


only of making these structural repairs, but also 


of fitting it with some of the comfort and require- 
ments which are essential in these days to attract 
and keep fresh members. 

The congregation averages 50 in the morning and 


100 in the evening ; and is steadily increasing in a 


fast developing industrial town, 

It is proposed to celebrate the Bi-centenary by (1) 
Putting the building in a thorough state of repair ; 
(2) making tke seating accommodation comfortable; 
(3) supplying heating apparatus ; (4) repairing the 
organ. 

The estimated cost is £1,500 ; and an earnest 
appeal is here made to sympathisers throughout the 
country to co-operate in this work of preserving in 
astate of usefulness, and in its historic character, 
one of the oldest monuments of cur spiritual 
descent, WiLiiamM JELLIEZ, Minister. 

G. J. Notcuttr, Chairman. 

Donations or promises may be sent to I’, H. 
SartH, Hon, Sec., 32, Warwick-road ; Roserr 
Hamby, Hon. Treas., 19, Gippeswyk-road ; or 
W. J. Scoprs, Queen-street, Ipswich. 

This appeal has the support of the B, and F.U_A., 
and they have promised to contribute. 

From Trustees and Subscribers :— 


SEconpD List. £oa.d,. 

Amount acknowledged... ... 89410 0 
A Friend R nee Re Cee ONTHOasd 
Sir Jcho runner ae ane aN EOI) 
Mr. F. Nettlefuld 10 0 0 
The Misses Bond 35 10 0 0 
Mr. and Mrs, Robert Cash 3.3 40 
Miss Preston 3213,°-0 
Mr. E. Clephan -. DERI 0, 
Mr. H. J. Morton: Ad 22420 
Mr. Lionel F. Gowing ... eee ea) 
Mr. Cornelius Woolnough Te eee) 
Mrs. Cornelius Woolnough yhroasas tet 6) 
' Mr. 8S. 8. Tayler 120-.0 
Mrs. Stanley J<vons diay db) 
Miss Alice Wield... € 10 0 
Miss Eilcart 010 0 
Mr. Charles Cornish 010 0 
Mrs. Cattermole OSLO==20 
M-«. Greenwoca ... SO2S2076 
Tutal LOD OL 50 


E-ENGAGHEMENT desired as 

HOUSEKEEPER or similar post. Widow, 
3. -years.. with . Geutleman.—Mrs. 
Maynard, The Oaks, Wytlensh.we-read, Sa'e, 
Cheshire. 


Schools, ete. 


——— = 


EDGBASTON COLLEGE for GIRLS, 
Bristo! Road, Edgbaston, Birmingham. 


——_<—_____ 
_Principat—Miss BAILY, 
HEADMISTRESS—Miss ELEANOR MOSS, B.A. Hons, 


A limited number of Eoarders taken at residence 
of Principal. : 

The College, which is opposite the residence, has 
accommodation for 120 pupils. Lawn tennis, 
gymnasium, asphalte playground. 


The Curriculum is based on the Cambridge | 


Examinaiion regulations, and resident pupils have 


the advantage of Public School life combined with | 


home comforts. 
Application to Secretary, Miss S. AWDRY. 


IGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
SOUTH MARINE TERRACE, 
ABERYSTWITH. 


Mrs. MARLES THOMAS, 


PRINCIPAL es 


Pupils most successfully prepared for Public 
Examinations. 
at the University Colleges. Special attention paid | 
to the physical side of education, Gymnasium. 
Swedish drill, 


< 


Ee DHEAD SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. | 


PRincipaLs— Miss J. F. GRUNER (Certif. Student 


of Girton College), Moorcroft, Hindhead, | 


Surrey. 
Miss MACRAE MOIR (Cambridge Higher 
Local), Lingholt, Hindhead, Surrey. 


The aim of the School is to combine the ad- 
vantages of a good Boarding School with a thorough 
Education and healthy outdoor life. Girls may be 
prepared for College-entrance and other examiua- 
tions, 

The district of Hindhead is one of the healthiest 


parts of England, and much recommended by | 


doctors for its bracing air aud gravel soil. 


Miss Morr receives ten bearders in a thoroughly | 
well-built modern house, with southern aspect. | 


Great attention is paid to healthful conditions of | 
life. References allowed to parents of present and | 
past pupils. 

Terms for Board and Education on application 
to the Principals. 


pee 
; PRINCIPAL : 


Mrs. W. CARRINGTON WHITELEGGE, 


WARREN, 


Excellent individual TUITION and Home Care | 
for the daughters of cultivated parents who would 
appreciate unusual advantages 
Languages. 


FREDK. LONG & SON, 


AUCTIONEERS, SURVEYORS, HOUSE & LAND AGERTS | 


4, Adelaide Place, London Bridge, E.C. 
Rents Collected, and the eritire management of | 


Property in any part of London or Suburbs under- 


taken. Valuations for Probate, &c, 


RINCE OF WALES’ THEATRE, 
CUVENTRY-STREET, W. 

A MATINEE PERFORMANCE of A M/D- 

SOMMER NIGHUS DREAM will be given at 


| the above Theatre (kiadly lent by Mr. J. H. Leigh), 


in aid of the Funds of the LONDON UNITARIAN 
BAZAAR, on TUESDAY, January 16th, 1900, 
under the direction of Mr. Herbert Lawford and 
| Mr. J. H. Leigh. 
Doors open at 2 o’clock. To commence at 2 30, 
Price of Tickets:—Private boxes, £2 23. to 
£4 4s. ; stalls, 103. 6d. ; balcony (first two rows), 


Scholarships have been obtained | 


KNUTSFORD. | 


for Music and | | 


7s. 6d. (other rows), 6s. 3; upper circle (reserved), 
4s. ; pit, 2s, 6d. ; gallery, 1s. 

Tickets can be obtained from any member of the 
Entertainments Committee ; at the various Unit- 
arian Churches, or at Essex Hall, where a plan of 
the reserved seats can be seen, or from Mr. HERBERT 
| LawrorD, 28, Nightingale-lane, Balham, S.W. 

The Private Boxes can only be obtained from 
Mr. Lawford. 


Board and Residence. 

| Se 

FEW young people received in 
PLEASANT HOME near Victoria. Terms 


moderate.—Mrs, RoBERT TURNER, 94, Grosvenor- 
| road, 8.W. 


| OARD and RESIDENCH, South of 

| England. Healthy neighbourhood. Home 
| comforts. Seven miles from Brighton, near South 

| Downs. Station Hassocks (on main line L.B.3.C.).— 
| Miss RowLanp, Gothic House, Hurstpierpoint. 


Coe — Elvaston, West 
Clif, BOARDING. ESTABLISHMENT. 
| Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the High- 
| cliffe Hotel, 50 rooms. Full-sized billiard table, 
| Lovely grounds, with acceas to Cliff Promenade, 
Due south. Near Unitarian Church.—Mr. and 
| Mrs. Pocock. 


OURNEMOUTH.—Most comfortable 

private BOARDING-HOUSE ; close to sea ; 

sheltered among the Pines ; south aspect. Billiard- 

| room (full-sized table). Terms moderate.—Address, 
Mias CHaLDEcorTT, Stirling House, Manor-road, 


JT. LEONARDS.—“ Crantock,” 59, 
Wartior-square, First-class BOARD and 
RESIDENCE, newly furnished and redecorated, 
Sea View, excellent cuisine, billiard room, sanitary 
certificate.—Mr. and Mrs. Srpyey P. Porrer. 


WEST GENTRAL HOTEL, 


Proprietor, FREDERIC SMITH. 


Recently enlarged, remodelled and refurnished, 
now affording 


~ AGOOMMODATION FOR ABOUT 250 GUESTS. 


The best patronised TEMPERANCE HorTEL in 
London. Highly commended by leading 
Unitari an Ministers. 

Spacious Coffee, Reading, and Drawing Rooms. 
Electric Light. Lift. 


Apartments, 1/6 to 2/6. Breakfast, 1/3 to 2 
Service, 91. 


| 
| | 
i 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Rew Book by Frances €. Cooke, THE HELPER. — 


THE STORY OF 


John Greenleaf Whittier, 


The. Poet-Philanthropist of America. 


John Greenleaf Whittier was one of the | 


heroes in stirring times, and his history, so 
full of incident, should 
people: this story of his life has been 
written, however, chiefly with the aim of 
recording for them the beauty of his cha- 


racter. It has been truly said ‘‘ The noblest | 


workers of the world bequeath us nothing 
so great as the image of themselves.’’— 
Firom Preface. 


=< 


Cloth, gilt top, with Portrait, 1/- net. 


Postage 2d. 


London: The SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION, Essex Hall, Essex Street, 


Manchester Agents: H. RAWSON & CO., 16, New Brown Street. 


interest young) 


| 
| 


| M.A., Rey. J. E, Opaers, M.A., and Luckina TaveNer. 


1900. 


A Handbook for Sunday School Teachers and Parents. | 


Edited by MARIAN PRITCHARD (“ Aunt Amy.’). 


Frontispiece Energy, by G. F. WATTS, R.A. 
Full-page Illustration, Manchester College, Oxford. 


CONTENTS:—New Year’s Address, Joun Bytes ; 
A Year of Sunday Readings, Compiled by H. Krtsey 
Wuite; Suggestive Lessons: Parable of the Sower, 
Frank Warnes. 62 Bible Passages, &c.; For the Little | 
Ones: More about Nellie and John Henry and El za, | 
Mary Denby. 

The S. S. Teachers’ Summer Session at Oxford. 

Full Reports of the Lectures delivered at the Session 
in July, 1899, by Rev. J. J. Wricut, Frank Tay Lor, Rev, 
H. Rawiisqs, M.A., Miss Epirg DruMMonn, Rev. JosEPH 
Woop, Miss MartaN Prircuarpd, Rev. JosePpH FREESTON, 
Rey. C, B. Urton, B.A., B.Sc., Rev. J. ESTLiIn CARPENTER, 


Teachers in Council: I. On the Ideal Sunday School. 
IL, Our Senior Classes. III. Bringing our Young People 
to join our Churches. | 

Passagés from Addresses, by Principal James Drum- 
moND, M.a., LL.D., aud Rey. J. EstLin Carpenter, M.A, | 

Illustrative Stories, Poems, &3., &c. | 


Cloth, Price 2/3 net; Postage 4d. 
12 Copies suprlied for 25/-, Carriage unpaid. 


The Volumes issued for 1898 and 1899 can still | 
be had at the same price. 


written Stories, 
| Recitations, Dialogues, &c., with over 100 
Illustrations. 


ed 


An excellent GIFT BOOK for GHRISTMAS, 


YOUNG DAYS 


} Annual Volume for 1899. 


The Volume contains 192 pages of brightly 
Anecdotes, and Verses, 


The whole of the pages are printed upon 


|heavy Art paper, making the Volume a 


very handsome and attractive Gift Book. 


Illustrated Boards, 1/6, post free. 
Bound in Art canvas, 2/-, post free 


Strand, W.C. 


Liverpool Agents: THE LIVERPOOL BOOKSELLERS’ CO., 70, Lord Street. 


BOOKS FOR PRESENTS AND FOR PRIVATE STUDY. 


A YEAR OF MIRACLE: A Poem in Four 
Sermons. By W. C. Gannett. Cheap edition. 
8d. 


JESUS AND MODERN THOUGHT. 
FoRD A, Brooke, M.A., LLD. 1s, 
This volunie contains four discourses on the 
Humanity of Jesus, and the Love we bear to Jesus, 


taken from the volume of Sermons “God and 
Christ.” 


BLESSED BE DRUDGERY and Other Papers. 
By W. C. Gannett. Is. 3d. 


JES3: BITS OF WAYSIDE GOSPEL. By 
JenEIN Lioyp Jones, of Chicago. 320 pp. 
Crown 8vo, 63. 

These sermon-talks are all on out-of-door sub- 


jects, the love of Nature, her influence over man’s 
spiritual life, 


THE CHOIR INVISIBLE, and Other Sermons. 
Sy Joun WuiTE CHapwick. 228 pp, Crown 
8vo, 43, net. 


THE STORY OF THE BIBL, from the Stand- 
point of Modern Scholarship, By Wattzr L, 
fHELDON. Is. 6d. net. 


PHILIP GREEN, Essex Hall, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 


By Sror- ; 


| BREATHINGS OF THE BETTER LIFE. | 


| CHILDREN’S YEAR BOOK. Selections by | 
EpitH Emerson Forzes, 63, net; | 
DAY UNTO DAY. Scripture, Prose, and | 


| LEAVES OF HEALING. By Karuertne Parnes | 


Edited by Luc¥ Larcon. 5s. net. 


Poetical selections for each day in the year. 
3s, net, 

DAILY STRENGTH FOR DAILY NEEDS. 
Selections of Prose and Poetry with texts for 
every day. Cloth, 33. 6d. ; superior edition, 5s. | 


FAMILY WORSHIP. Bible Readings and 
Prayers. “By the late Dowacer Countess 
RUSSELL, 33. 


GLIMPSES OF A BETTER LIFE. By Lewis | 
G. WILson. 43. 


HEART-BEATS. By P. C. Mozsompar. 


63. 


SurTon. 43. 


MATINS AND YESPERS, 
BowRrinG. 33. 

ONE UPWARD LOOK EACH DAY. Poems 
of Hope and Faith. Paper, 1s. 3d. ; cloth, 
22, net, 

THE THOUGHT OF GOD. Hymns and Poems, 
By F. L. Hosmer and W. 0. Gannerr, 
2 vols. Cloth, 43. 

THE RATIONALIST A KEMPIS. By Josepn | 
Bianco WHITE. 1s. 

UPLIFTS OF HEART AND WILL. By James 
H. West. 2s. net. 


By Sir Jouy | 


23; 


Printed by WoopFaLt & KINDER, 70 to 76, Long Acre, W.C., and Published for the Pro 
Gity Agent, Jonn HEYwoop, 29 and 30; Shoe-lane; E:C, 


Manchester (Wholesale), JoHN Haywoob, Deansgate,—Saturday, Dec. 9, 


THE RELIGION OF TIME and the RELIGION 
OF ETERNITY. A Study of Certain Relations 
between Medieval and Mcdern Thought. By 
Puicie H, WIcKSTEED, M.A. 1s. net. ; 


| BACK TO JESUS. An Appeal to Evangelical 


Christians. By RicHarp A. ARusTRONG, B.A., 
Author of “God and the Soul,” “Faith and 
Doubt in the Century’s Poets,” &c. 1a. net, 


EVOLUTION AND THE RELIGION OF THE 
FOTURE. By Anna Swanwick, LL.D. 1s. 


The PLACE of IMMORTALITY in RELIGIOUS 
BELIEF. By J. Estiin Carrenrer, M.A. 
1s, net, 


THE GOSPEL OF JOY. By Stoprorp A. Brooke, 
M.A., LL.D. - 6s, 


“ These fine discourses breathe a brave and loving 
spirit, and have the virtue of infusing the writer’s 


| health of soul into the reader’s heart.” —Speaker, 


THE SHIP OF THE SOUL, and Other 
Papers. By Srorrozsp A. Brooker, MA,, 
LL.D. 1s. 6d. 


prietors by E. KENNEDY, at the Office, 3, Essex-st., Ee London, W.C, 
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Tw our present issue will be found a 
review, by the Rev. P. H. Wicksteed, of 
the new edition of Bryce’s “Impressions of 
South Africa,” with a prefatory chapter 
dated Oct. 23, and in an appendix the text 
of the Conventions of 188] and 1884. Mr. 
Wicksteed’s article will doubtless be re- 
ceived with vehement dissent by some of 
our readers, and with as warm approval 
by many others. | We only hope that it 
will send those who do not already know 
it to a careful study of Mr. Bryce’s book. 
And we must warn our readers that it is 
not at all likely that we can find room for 
any letters on the subject in our Christ- 
mas number, and perhaps not until the 
new year. 


Our readers may remember the interest 
taken in the announcement of a series of 
International Handbooks to the New 
Testament, edited by Dr. Orello Cone, and 
we have now had a glimpse, at Essex Hall, 
of an advance copy of a handsome volume 
of nearly 400 pages dealing with the 
Hpistles of Paul from the pen of Dr. 
Drummond, the Principal of Manchester 
College, Oxford. An interesting intro- 
duction, followed by an analysis of the 
contents, and a commentary, is provided. 
The Epistles dealt with are Thessalonians 
I. and II. Corinthians, Galatians, Romans, 
and Philippians. Dr. Orello Cone 
explains, in his general preface, that 
the aim of the writers of the Hand- 
books has been “to ascertain and clearly 
set forth the meaning of the authors” of 
the books of the New Testament, ‘in 
freedom from dogmatic prepossessions.” 
The wants of the general reader are borne 


[One Penny, 


in mind, while at the same time the com- 
mentaries are to present the results of the 
latest scholarship and of the most 
thorough critical. investigation. Mr. 
Philip Green hopes to have a consignment 
of copies for sale in the course of a few 
days, and what we said recently in 
reference to the new Hneyclopxdia Biblica, 
as to chapel libraries and Christmas gifts 
to ministers, applies equally to Dr. Drum- 
mond’s volume, though it is, of course, 
much more within reach than the larger 
work, The price in America is two 
dollars, which, we suppose, will make the 
price eight shillings or so in this country. 
The other volumes of the series promised 
are, The Synoptic Gospels, by George L. 
Cary, LL.D. ; Hebrews, Colossians, 
Hphesians, &c., by Orello Cone, D.D. ; 
The Fourth Gospel, Acts, &c., by Henry 
P, Forbes, D.D. 


Te seventh and concluding volume of 
Harnack’s great “ History of Dogma ” has 
now been issued by Messrs. Williams and 
Norgate in their Theological Translation 
Library. The translator, Mr. W. M’Gil- 
christ, B.D.,’ records his regret that this 
last volume had only in part the advantage 
of the supervision of the late Professor 
A. B. Bruce, who was the editor of the 
whole work, and to within afew weeks of 
his lamented death was engaged in 
examining the proof sheets. This volume 
contains a survey of the issues of dogma 
in Roman Catholicism, in Socinianism and 
in the Protestanism of Luther, who in 
Harnack’s view came “to restore the 
‘doctrine,’ on which no one any longer had 
an inward reliance.” The doctrine which 
he restored was “the Gospel as a glad 
message and as a power of God,” and this 
must be experienced as ‘faith in God as 
the Father of Jesus Christ.” 

In giving effect to these thoughts, Luther, 
the most conservative of men, shattered the 
ancient Church and set a goal to the history 
of dogma. That history has found its goal 
in a return to the Gospel. He did not in 
this way hand over something complete and 
finished to Christendom, but set before it a 
problem, to be developed out of many 
encumbering surroundings, to be con- 
tinuously dealt with in connection with the 
entire life of the spirit and with the social 
condition of mankind, but to be solved only 
in faith itself. Christendom must con- 
tinually go on to learn, that even in religion 
the simplest thing is the most difficult, and 
that everything that is a burden upon 
religion quenches its seriousness (‘f A 
Christian man’s business is not to talk 
grandly about dogmas, but to be always 
doing arduous and great things in fellowship 
with God »»_Jwingli). Therefore the goal 
of all Christian work, even of all theological 
work, can only be this—to discern ever more 
distinctly the simplicity and the seriousness 
of the Gospel, in order to become ever 
parer and stronger in spirit, and ever more 
loving and brotherly in action, 


Such are the concluding words of Har- 

nack’s great work, and the translators are 
to be congratulated on the completion of 
their English version. The seven volumes 
are issued at half-a-guinea each. 


A new book by Dr. M. J. Savage, of 
New York, has just been published, 
bearing the title “Life Beyond Death,” 
being a review of the world’s beliefs on the 
subject, a consideration of present condi- 
tions of thought and feeling, leading to the 
question as to whether it can be demon- 
strated as a fact. It is a large, well- 
printed volume, and we hope shortly to 
have an opportunity of calling the attention 
of our readers to its striking and inter- 
esting contents. There is a beautiful and 
touching dedication to his son, Philip 
Henry Savage, who died in June last at 
the early age of thirty-one. “Life 
Beyond Death” is published at six 
shillings, and copies can be procured from 
Mr. Philip Green, at Hssex Hall. 

Lorp Penzance, who died on Saturday 
last at the age of eighty-three, only retired 
in the spring of the present year from his 
office of Judge under the Public Worship 

Regulation Act of 1874. His right to sit 
as an ecclesiastical judge was vehemently 
denied by the High Church party, who 

reearded the Act of 1874 as an wnwarrant- 
able interference with the spiritual auto- 
nomy of the Church. The Act has latterly 
become practically a dead letter through 
the bishops’ veto of all prosecutions. 

Tue Liverpool School Board decided on 
Tuesday to withdraw the version of the 
Evangelical -Free Church Catechism, 
which had been adopted last June, from 
use in the schools, and to revert to a 
scheme of classified texts formerly used 
for religious instruction. The Liverpool 
Free Church Council had from the first 
strongly protested against the introduction 
of the tatechism. In answer to a question 
as to the scheme of texts, the clerk said 
that it would not be possible to introduce 
the Apostles Creed, but the Lord’s Prayer 
and the Ten Commandments, being texts, 
could be taught. 


A taster to the memory of the late 
Rev. Robert Spears has been placed by 
the congregation in the Highgate Unit- 
arian Christian Church. In connection 
with the unveiling of the tablet special 
services will be held to-morrow (Sunday), 
conducted by the Rev. Alex. Gordon, M.A. 


Tue Sunday School Association has 
issued from Hssex Hall an attractive cata- 
logue of books, recommended by the Read- 
ing Sub-Committee, including gift and 
reward books, standard works by favourite 
authors for young and old, toy books for 
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the little ones, &c. The books are classi- 
fied according. to price, and are discrimi- 
nated as suitable for children under or 
over twelve years of age. 


ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 

In this month's Contemporary, Mr. J. 
Rendel Harris publishes with a very in- 
teresting setting a translation of the text 
of «A New Gospel,” which he discovered 
amongst a pile of Syriac leaves, together 
with three Apocalypses. The MS. is 
judged to belong to the eighth century, 
and the Gospel is named after the twelve 
Apostles, but proves on examination to 
have no special connection with the ancient 
lost Gospelfof that name. It seems, in 
fact, to be simply an introduction _to the 
three Apocalypses which follow, and is 
based on the four canonical Gospels, with 
curious variations. The writer, in fact, 
refers directly to “the four truthful 
Evangelists.” One of the three Apoca- 
lypses which follow is called “ Revelation 
of John the Little,” and Mr. Harris finds 
in it references to Constantine the Great 
and Chosroes, the Persian King of the 
seventh century, and also to the growth 
of Mohammedan power, sojthat the MS. 
seems to contain a contemporary record 
of that time in the eighth century so 
trying to Christians in the Hast. 

In the same Review, Miss H. M. Caillard 
writes on ‘The Venture of Faith,” quot- 
ing Professor Royce’s chapter on the 
‘World of the Postulates,’’ in his “ Reli- 
gious Aspect of Philosophy,” and showing 
that as in Nature}we postulate Uniformity, 
so in religion, despite of all appearances 
to the contrary, we postulate the Hternal 
Goodness, and find that itis true. 

The Rev. 8. Baring-Gould, in an article 
on “ Priest and Prophet,” shows from a 
survey of the history of Israel how both 
have helped to work out the Divine pur- 
pose in human hfe, and draws a moral for 
present-day problems from the parallel 
experience of Christendom. Mr. Robert 
Buchanan, under the title “The Voice of 
the Hooligan,” offers a very severe criti- 
cism of Rudyard Kiphlng’s “ Barrack- 
room Ballads” and “Stalkey and Co.,” of 
which he says that ‘“ only a spout child of 
an utterly brutalised public”? could pos- 
sibly have written or dared to publish it. 
Jn conclusion, he contrasts the ‘ coarse 
and soulless Patriotism of the hour” 
reflected in such writings, with “that 
nobler Imperialism im which all true 
Englishmen, to whatever political camp 
they may belong for the time being, must 
still believe.” 

In the Nineteenth Century, Sir Sidney 
Shippard describes what he would regard 
as a just and wise settlement in South 
Africa, and Mrs. J. R. Green writes a most 
interesting historical article on ‘“ English 
and,Dutch in the Past,” declaring, in con- 
elusion, her conviction that the Dutch 
would still fight for their freedom in the 
spirit of William the-Third when he said: 
“T may fail, but I shall fight every ditch 
and die in the last one.” Another strik- 
ing article is by Mr. D. E. Tobias: “A Negro 
on the Position of the Negro in America,” 
describing the horrible “Convict Lease 
System” of the Southern States, under 
which he declares that the condition of 
the unhappy victims is worse than in the 
old slavery. Mr. Tobias, who was born of 
emancipated parents soon after 1865, 
gives first-hand testimony on other 
questions as to Negro life, both in the 


South and North, and pays a. tribute to 
the courage of Mr. G. W, Cable, in 
advocating justice for the coloured people 
in the South. 

In the Fortnightly, perhaps the most 
valuable article is by Professor T. E. 
Holland, of Oxford, who, as Professor of 
International Law, writes with authority 
on “Some lessons of the Peace Con- 
ference,’ showing in detail what real 
advance has been made toward — the 
humanising of war -and the establish- 
ment of the alternative of arbitration. 
The first article in this number is by the 
veteran Herbert Spencer, on Professor 
Ward’s “ Naturalism and Agnosticism,” 
criticising what he regards as the Pro- 
fessor’s animus and misrepresentation of 
his views. Professor Maitland reads a 
lesson in historical accuracy to Canon 
MacColl, in the matter of a “New Con- 
vocation,” supposed to have been held in the 
first year of Elizabeth, and Mr. J. P. Fitz- 
patrick offers some notes on the Transvaal 
Question, affirming that war was inevitable, 
because Dutch and British ideals in South 
Africa are irreconcilable. In an interesting 
article on “ Robertson, of Brighton,” Mr. 
T. H. 8. Escott records the astonishing 
fact, that in the experience of a librarian 
of the Free Library of a Midland town, 
the two writers now most in demand are 


Robertson and Rudyard Kipling ! 
————_—_~s—____. 


ANNUAL VOLUMES AND CHRIST- 
MAS NUMBERS. 


Our own children’s annual is the bound 
volume of Young Days, which fully main- 
tains the high standard it has reached 
under the editorship of the Rev. J. J. 
Wright. More than once during the year 
we called attention to the series of illus- 
trated “Talks about our Unitarian Faith 


‘and its Leaders,” chiefly by the editor, 


beginning with Theophilus Lindsey, and 
ending with William Gaskell. The volume 
is worth getting for these alone, and there 
is much else in the pictures, the stories, 
the talks on ‘“ Mother Nature’s Children,” 
with many illustrations, the recitations 
and other verses, and the “Little Ones’ 
Pages,” in larger type, to make it a 
thoroughly healthy and charming 
children’s book. (8.8.A., Hssex Hall. 
ls. 6d.) 

The Rosebud Annual has an established 
reputation, and the new volume is as full 
as ever of amusing pictures, with some 
pretty ones, and there is an abundance of 
story and verse. Songs and puzzles also 
add to the variety. But for an ideal 
children’s book we should prefer less of 
the grotesquely comic element, and a little 
more of real animal stories, which always 
fascinate the children. (James Clarke 
and Co. 4s.) 

In Doors and Out: Pictures and Storiés 
for Inttle Folk is true to its title, but we 
should offer the above criticism of its 
matter and many of the pictures, even 
more decidedly than in the case of the 
Rosebud. (Blackie and Son. 2s. 64.) 

For the elders the bound volumes of 
Good Words and the Sunday Magazine 
remain some of the best of their kind. 
(Isbister and Co. 7s. 6d. each.) In 
Good Words, one of the most interesting 
things is a series of illustrated articles, by 
Sir Wyke Bayliss, on the great Victorian 
artists, Leighton, Millais, Burne-Jones, 
Watts, and Holman Hunt. ‘The serial 
story “The Paymaster’s Boy,” by Neil 
Munro, is also published separately as 


‘“‘Gilian the Dreamer” (6s.), as is also 


the serial in the Sunday Magazine “At — 


the Eleventh Hour,” by David Lyall. 
(3s. 6d.) ; 

Of the Christmas numbers we can only 
name a few. With December Harper 
begins a new volume (the hundredth) 
with the conclusion of W. D. Hovwell’s 
«hei Silver Wedding Journey,” while 
Mrs. Humphry Ward’s new novel 
“ Hleanor,’ a love story of which the 
scene is in the neighbourhood of Rome, is 
to begin in January. The Christmas 
number, among other good things, con- 
tains a story by Mark Twain, an illus- 


trated article by Sir Martin Conway on ~ 


“ Aconcagua and the Volcanic Andes,” 


and an article on “ Children,” by EH. S. | 


Martin, with a running commentary of 

little people pictured along the pages, and 

six charming full-page illustrations. 
Among the varied contents of Scribner’s 


are “An *Author’s Story,” by Maarten 
Maartens, two illustrated articles on 
Antarctic exploration, and ‘“ John 


Wesley, some Aspects of the Hiehteenth 
Century in England,’ by Augustine 
Birrell. 

With Cassell’s is given a reproduction 
in photogravure of A. C. Cooke’s Academy 
picture “ The Fortune-teller,” and among 
the full-page illustrations is one of two 
kittens, which their lovers should secure. 
The Christmas number of the Woman 


at Home is popular in its own way, witha — 


number of interesting portraits of con- 
tributors, and also of the Duke of 
Westminster and his family. In the 
December Cornhill, Sir John Robinson, 
late Premier of Natal, continues his South 
African reminiscences, and Mr. Crockett’s 
‘Little Anna Mark” is concluded. For 
the new year a serial story, by H. 8. 
Merriman, ‘The Isles of Unrest,’ is 
announced. ; 

The Christmas number of the Bookman 
contains, as a supplement, a fine reproduc- 
tion-of a recent photograph of Ruskin, 
by My. J. McClelland. Mr. Clement 


Shorter contributes an article on the late. 


Grant Allen (with a portrait) ; and there 
is a supplement on the illustrated 
books of the season, with many of the 
pictures reproduced. (64.) The Christ- 
mas number of the Christian World opens 
with an article by “J. B.,” on “ Oar 
Triple Christmas Memory,” and con- 
cludes with a story by Elizabeth Stuart 
The “The Supply at St. Agatha’s.” 
(1d.) 

The Christmas number of the Bir- 
mingham Weekly Post contains an article 
by Mr. W. J Clarke, of the Hurst- 
street Domestic Mission, on “ Christmas 
among the Birmingham Poor,” with a 
portrait of the author. In the course of 
the article, Mr. Clarke tells some very 


touching stories, gathered from his last — 


year’s experience, of how at this season a 
touch of brightness penetrates into even 
the poorest homes. 


AuruovucH no definition of the Ever. 
lasting God is possible, yet it is as certain 
as the coming of death itself that we are 
not our own masters—that by a power we 
cannot control laws have been established 
which we cannot disobey without punish- 
ment, or obey without blessedness, and 
that these laws can be discovered if we 
search for them with intelligence and with 
reverent regard solely for what is true, 


and with purity of heart.—H. W, Crosskey. 
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‘BRYCH’S “SOUTH AFRICA.” 


Mr. Bryce is an eminent lawyer and 
an eminent historian. He is a man of fine 
instincts and of high principles; but he 
has a faculty for accepting people roughly 


as they are, and acquiescing in the great 
_ forces that mould history whether he likes 


them or not; and he is singularly free 
from any tendency to idealise those with 
whom he sympathises and whom he 


regards as ill-used. He is what is called 
a man of the world as opposed to what is 


called an enthusiast. His observations in 
South Africa were made before the recent 
troubles began in 1895, but when all the 
materials out of which those troubles 
grew were fully developed. They were 
published two years afterwards, when the 
horizon was dark, but there was abundant 
room for hope, and they are republished 


with a fresh introductory chapter now in 


1899, in the midst of the terrible war 
which forms so strange a comment on the 
vaticination of Mr. Lionel Phillips, based 
on the belief that ‘The courage of the 
Boers is exaggerated.” 

The book itself deals luminously, and 
with adequate fulness, with the history of 


-. the Transvaal and the circumstances that 


have led to the war; but it does not 
isolate them, It impresses upon us the 
fact that South Africa is naturally one 
single country and must be thought of and 
dealt with as a whole, and it is in this 
light that Mr. Bryce regards it. He 
succeeds in giving us, in very few strokes, 
a clear picture of the physical features of 
the country and the way in which they 
have affected its history and must affect 


its future; and he distinguishes forcibly 


between the permanent conditions of 
life in South Africa and the temporary 


- disturbances produced by the discovery of 
~ minerals. 


Mr. Bryce cannot be accused of taking 


a sentimental view either of JKaffirs or 


Boers. With respect to the native policy 


of England he declares that it may “ be 


truly said for the British Government 
that it almost always sought to act justly, 


and that such advances as it made were 
not dictated by an aggressive spirit, but 


(with few exceptions) compelled “by the 
necessities of the case.” And of the Boers 
he declares that they have always “had a 


genius for disobedience,” that ever since 


1881 they have been “ unpleasant neigh- 


_ bours,” that they have always treated the 


natives with harshuess, aud even cruelty, 
greatly in excess of what has been usual 
with the English settlers, and that if “uhey 
are brave, good-natured, hospitable, faith- 
ful to one another, generally pure in their 
domestic life, seldom touched by avarice 
or ambition,” yet “the corruption of their 
Legislature shows that it is rather to the 
absence of temptation than to any superior 
strength of moral principle that these 
merits have been due.” 

What, then, is the impression produced 
by the study of this singularly impartial 
and objective history. It is irresistible, 
and itis appalling. In the first place we 
see that the Transvaal Boers were abso- 
lutely justified in their suspicious attitude 
towards the Hnglish, not only after but 
before 1895. They were an alien nation 
in the heart of British territory. In 
1806 England seized the Dutch colony at 


“Tmpressions of South Africa.” By James 
Bryce. Third edition, with a new Prefatory 
Chapter and with the T:ansvaal Conventions of 


1381 and 1884. Macmillan. 7s, 6d,, 


the Cape in the process of her war 
with Napoleon, and in 1814 it was 
formally ceded to her, for a sum of 
six millions, by Holland, The English 
Government was distasteful to the 
more conservative elements of the Dutch 
community, and perhaps what was best in 
its measures was most distasteful to them. 
In 1834 the abolition of slavery gave the 
finishing touch to their dissatisfaction, and 
in 1836 began the “ Great Trek ’’—that is, 
the exodus of the Dutch farmers beyond 
Hnglish {jurisdiction into the wilderness 
that they were to dispute with savage 
beasts and savage men. The English took 
no steps to reclaim them, but asserted that 
they were still British subjects, and when 
they endeavoured to establish themselves 
in Natal (abandoned practically by the 
English in 1838) the English dreaded the 
consequences of allowing them to establish 
communications with the sea, and took 
forceful possession of Natal in 1843. 
After that it became the consistent policy 
of England to isolate the Transvaal and 
the Orange Free State. Their indepen- 
dence was, indeed, formally recognised in 
1852 and 1854, but British occupation or 
protectorates, or rights of pre-emption, 
were drawn all along the coast so as 
effectively to prevent the Boers from form- 
ing any international connections, and 
carried west and north of them so as com- 
pletely to isolate them. This process was 
completed in 1894, If Imperial policy 
demanded such steps, then Imperial policy 
demanded. action which not only created 
but fully justified the deepest suspicions 
of the Boers. They thought, and thought 
truly, that England was jealous of them, 
desired to hem them in, and looked for- 
ward to their ultimate absorption. 

In 1877 we tried to hasten this event. 
The Transvaal was in a state of bank- 
ruptcy and anarchy, and constivuted a 
danger to South Africa. .So we annexed 
it, under protest from the Boers, and 
made promises which, unhappily, Imperial 
pre-ocecupations rather than deliberate 
bad faith prevented our redeeming. Then 
came the rebellion and Majuba Hill, and 
the retrocession of the Transvaal in 1881 
under a fairly stringent ‘“suzerainty” of 
England. The “magnanimity” of this 
celebrated Convention rather evaporates 
under Mr. Bryce’s coldly objective treat- 
ment. It was a matter chiefly of policy. 
Dangers were apprehended in an aggres- 
sive policy. And subsequent events have 
shown that the magnitude of those 
dangers was very far from being over- 
estimated by the statesmen who arranged 
the Convention. 
saw no magnanimity in it, but only added 
contempt to their previous suspicion. If 
the Convention was really intended to 
impress the Boers with our generosity it 
failed, and in great measure (though not 
wholly) deserved to fail. ~ Still, everything 
was working steadily towards the accom- 
plishment of Hngland’s wishes. Dutch 
feeling which had been stirred in Cape 
Colony by the war was cooled by the 
narrow and unfriendly conduct of the 
Boer Government towards the Cape Dutch 
as well as the Cape Hnglish, and the new 
Convention of 1834 removed much of the 
sense of grievance, if not of the suspicions, 
of the Boers. But if Hagland could 
afford to wait English capital could not. 
The pace was quickened by the discovery 
of diamonds at Kimberley (1869) and of 
gold at Witwatersrand in L835. 

“Pffolienturopes irritamentamaylorum,” 


At any rate the Boers 


Kimberley, to the disgust of the Free State 


Boers, was declared by an award to belong 
to a half-caste chief, who ceded it to Eng- 
land. Witwatersrand was indubitably in 
the Transvaal territory. There can be no 
manner of doubt that it is the discovery 
of these gold-fields that has caused the 
trouble, and that the war is a_capitalists’ 
war, in the sense that them@e@erant. “in- 
terest” in the gold-fields is not that of 
South Africa as a country or South Africans 
as individuals, but of Huropean share- 
holders and adventurers who have no stake 
in South Africa’s future. This does not 
mean that there is anything disreputable 
in being a capitalist, or anything improper 
in forming a company to develop gold- 
fields. Butitdoes mean that anyadvantage, 
temporary or permanent, that may accrue 
to South Africa from the discovery of the 
precious metals is incidental and secondary; 
and that it was transitory financial interests, 
not permanent Imperial or even com- 
mercial interests, that were hampered by 
the obstinacy of the Transvaal Govern- 
ment. This is brought out by Mr. Bryce 
in a manner so absolutely convincing that 
it is difficult to believe that any reader can 
resist it. 

The mining interest then would net wait. 
The life of such an interest is short. And 
the grievances, from the capitalistic point 
of view, were genuine. Hence the Johan- 
nesburg “ conspiracy,’ which might have 
been harmless enough if the infamous 
Jameson Raid had not implicated British 
subjects and indirectly the British 
Government. The raid failed. The 
raiders were seized. ‘Then came the tum 
for Boer “ magnanimity.” The prisoners 
were handed over to England. Unfortu- 
nately we were no more impressed by 
Boer magnanimity than the Boers had 
been by ours. Hach attributed the other’s 
concessions to fear. Then came the 
deplorable hushing up of the inquiry into 
the raid, which naturally convinced the 
Boers of the complicity of the English 
Government. Then came the unhappy 
negotiations conducted by the man of all 
men who should have been selected had 
our object been to convince the Boers that 
we meant mischief. Then the interim 
dispatch, with the promise of a new set 
of terms. Then the dispatch, not of 
terms, but of troops, while the promised 
terms were delayed week after week. 
Then the Boer ultimatum, and then the 
war. 

Theimpression of this book is irresistible. 
England has done baser things than this. 
She has never donea more wickedly foolish 
thing. ‘ ‘It could not have been helped 
anyhow.’ ‘It was bound to come’— 
phrases such as these are the last refuge 
of despairing incompetence,” says Mr. 
Bryce. And again, “ Haste has been 
four] bane in South Africa. It was haste 
which annexed the Transvaal in 1877, 
when a few months’ delay might have 
given [us] the country. It was haste 
which in 1880 wrecked the plan of 
South African Confederation, It was 
haste which brought about that main 
source of recent troubles—the invasion 
by the South Africa Company’s police 
in 1895.” As for the Boers, ‘“ ‘fhere 
is not, so far as the public know, any 
shred of evidence that they contemplated 
au attack upon Britain.” In a word, every 
single factor of the case has been misread 
and misreported by our responsible 
leaders. They have hurried us into a 
crime at which Hurope ‘s aghast, and for 
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which we shall pay by the loss of precious 
blood and more precious honour. ‘“ Even 
at the darkest hour,” says Mr. Bryce, 


“men must work with hope for the 
future.’ Even so. Aud the moment’s 


work is to protest against the Devil’s 
doctrine that because we have done 
foolishly and wrongly and shed innocent 
blood we must therefore harden ourselves 
in iniquity and shed more and more and 
more yet. Puriie H. WicxsTrep. 


————— SSS 


MR. LLOYD ON ENGLISH PRES- 
BYTERIANISM.—II.* 


As we said in our first notice of this 
book, Mr. Lloyd makes a really valuable 
contribution to the story of English Unit- 
arianism, by finally dissipating what we 
are afraid must be called the ‘“* Open Trust 
Myth.” The trusts of the chapels 
founded by the Presbyterians appear to 
have been very much the same as those of 
chapels built by the other Nonconformists. 
It was altogether later that doctrinal 
trusts were introduced. In the first 
chapel-building era which immediately 
sueceeded the granting of Toleration, it 
was sufficient to secure their property to 
the worship of Protestant Dissenters —the 
law of the land did the rest. 

It is a broader question that is con- 
cerned, when Mr. Lloyd discusses the 
character of the Presbyterians in relation 
to the liberal tendencies which, during 
last contury, gradually developed towards 
Unitarianism. Mr. Lloyd does not allow 
that there was any Presbyterian breadth 
to develop that way. Indeed, he regards 
the general impression of the descent of 
our congregation from Presbyterianism 
as a mistake, and generally he has hardly a 
good word to say for the Presbyterians, 
while even the ejected ministers fare very 
indifferently at his hands. 

Now, perhaps, there has been a 
tendency -to glorify the Presbyterians 
too much. No such exaggeration, how- 
ever, is found in Joseph Hunter the 
antiquarian, who is facile princeps the 
historian of the Old Dissent, nor in Mr. 
'Tayler’s “ Retrospect of Religious Life in 
England,” nor in Alexander Gordon’s 
“Heads of English Unitarian History,” 
which goes over very much the same ground 
as Mr, Lloyd, but in a much more judicial 
spirt. In fact, itis the judicial spirit that is 
especially lacking in Mr. Lloyd’s book. It 
modestly claims to be an historical outline, 
butit really is a very full polemic. You never 
get the taste of controversy out of your 
mouth, and the worst of it is, that the 
controversy is not with any general 
judgment of history on the Presbyterians, 
but with the extravagant claims which, in 
some recent discussions, have been put 
forth for them. Thus, his chapter on 
“The Protestant Dissenters ” begins :— 

“We have thus far” [up to 1689] 
“followed the progress of the Presbyterians 
and Nonconformists, and we have seen 
that the idea with which they have been 
credited of rejecting all creeds and pro- 
fessions was one they never entertained.” 
Quite true, but who has ever said they did 
entertain it? The narrowness of the 
Puritans when in power—and the Presby- 
terians were at first about the narrowest 
of the Puritans—has surely been one of 
the common-places of history. When 


and 
Lloyd. 
2s, 6d. 


* «The Story of Protestant Dissent 
English’ Unitarianism.” By Walter 
London: Philip Green. 5, Essex Street, 
net, 


Puritanism was in power, hardly anyone 
had any true idea of: religious liberty— 
unless it were Cromwell himself—the 
Presbyterians least of all. They nick- 
named Toleration “ the Great Diana of the 
Independents.” It was only gradually, 
through the generation of suffering 
and persecution under the Stuarts, that 
the Presbyterians broadened, but then 
they kept on broadening, in Tolera- 
tion, until from having been. the 
narrowest section of Puritanism, they 
eventually appear as the wider element in 
the Old Dissent. Mr. Lloyd hardly seems 
to appreciate either the causes or the great- 
ness of this change. The fact was that 
under the pressure of persecution all 
sectional differences had tended to dis- 
appear. The secret preachings had drawn 
them together, and the sympathies of 
occasional meetings in intervals of indul- 
gence. The Presbyterians, unable after 
the Restoration to carry out their theory 
of government by Presbyteries, or to find 
a place in the modified episcopacy which 
many of them would have preferred, had 
come to be practically almost as Congrega- 
tional in their actual working as the In- 
dependents ; and when “Toleration” came 
they had little real desire to set up “ Pres- 
bytery” in any strictness. Fora time, 
Presbyterians and Congregationalists 
grew closer together. They established 
some common lectureships, and a common 
fund for the help of Dissent. This, 
we conceive to be the key to their 
attempts at Union. Mr. Lloyd ignores all 
this gradual growing together, and treats 
their Union as a mere expedient. When 
they found that they were finally ex- 
cluded from the Church, he tells us (p. 70), 
“the Presbyterians and Independents 
conceived the happy idea of forming a 
Union.” 

After a little time “ Union” failed, and 
of course, fromthe voluminous writingsand 
mutual recriminations of such a failure, 
it is easy to cull many extracts which read 
as if the failure was due to mere 
doctrinal contentions. To our thinking, the 
account of all this is the weakest part of 
Mr. Lloyd’s book. He sums up the 
elementary difference in the words :—‘‘ The 
Church believed in the divine right of ‘the 
Bishops; the Presbyterians believed in the 
divine right of the Presbyters; the Con- 
gregationals believed in the divine right 
of the congregation. The difference be- 
tween the Presbyterian Dissenters and the 
Congregationals was more theoretical than 
real, but it was sufficient to keep them 
distinct for a time” (p. 78). Afterwards, 
he thinks, they became almost indis- 
tinguishable, merged in a general mass of 
Protestant Dissenters ; and when, later 
again, some revival of the old designations 
of Presbyterian and Independent took 
place, those who were, or were supposed 
to be, of anti-Trinitarian tendency were 
frequently called ‘‘ Presbyterians ” whether 
they had originally been so or not.* But 
why should they be so called? This short 
and easy explanation, or lack of it, 
really covers a very interesting process 
of change. If the causes which led 
to Union are traced out, it will be 
seen that though they, the Presbyterians 
and Independents, tried to amalgamate, 
they failed, and when they separated 


* Mr. Gordon refers it to the fact that the 
Presbyterian Fund favoured ministers of moderate 
views, while the Congregational Fund gave support 
to extreme men—“ Heads of Unitarian History,” 
Pp 2h 


again, it was not to become indis- 
tinguishable, but more distinct than before. 


The Presbyterians of the Toleration time | 


had no longer any such doctrine as the 
“divine right of Presbyters,’ but, 
what was more to the point, they had 
inherited from their period of inclusion in 
the Church of England, something of a 
broader feeling as to who constituted a 
Church. Generally, they were for rather 
broader comprehension, while the Indepen- 
dentsstooda little more stiffly for doctrines. 
In some important centres (Sheffield is a 
notable instance) the break which led to 
the actual secession of the stricter party to 
build an “ Independent” chapel, arose 
from the contention whether the election 
of the minister lay in the hands of the 
“Church members” or with the general 
body of the congregation. As time went 
on, this difference, instead of becoming 
“indistinguishable,’ deepened, and hence 
the gradual tendency towards greater 
liberty among those who still kept up the 
Presbyterian tradition. ‘So the Presby- 
terians who had begun by being the 
narrowest of the Nonconformists, 
gradually became the widest. It was 
where they predominated that the con- 
gregational life and the studies of the 
ministers were freest, and though here and 
there there may have been some mere ™ 
confusion of names, it was even there a 
genuine instinct which gradually sorted 
out the heterodox party to the Presby- 
terian side. We cannot, therefore, with 
Mr. Lloyd, dismiss the feeling for our 
Presbyterian forefathers as a blunder. To 
talk of their consciously providing in 
their trusts for such changes as have 
brought us into Unitarianism may be 
indeed a straming of the facts. In their 
controversial moods they were bitter 
enough, and to revive their name is an. 
anachronism; but they were a noble 
element in English religious life, and as 
they changed and grew in the changes of 
history they became an element of sturdy 
religious freedom, with whom we may still 
be proud to claim connection. Biv Hs 


INDEPENDENTS AND OPEN 
TRUSTS.” 


Sir,—I am glad to be able to satisfy 
your reviewer of my book in last week’s 
Inquirer, by saying (with permission) that 


the “unquestionable authority” for my - 


statement that the Congregationalists have 
some hundreds of chapels with open 
trusts, is the Rev. Joseph Wood. He 
informs me that, as secretary to “the 
celebrated Leicester Communion Con- 


ference,” he made extensive inquiries, as _ 
well as personal examination, into the 


matter, and came to the conclusion that 
at a moderate estimate there were at least 
500 Congregational churches as free as 
the freest Unitarian. Some of these are, 


of couse, modern, but Skeats, whom I~ 


quoted, gives 273 as dating from before 
1715. Mr. Wood adds that the late Dr. 
Dale’s church is a conspicuous instance of 


a trust free from doctrinal clauses; and 


this is as late as 1743. 


Another Congregational witness to the — 
practice of the old Independents is the — 


Rev. Bryan Dale, secretary to the York- 
shire Union, who says :—‘‘ The oldest 
trust deeds were simply for ‘the wor- 


q4 


ship of God”; and in a great many . 


instances ministers and elders who becam2 


Unitarian retained the endowments con- — 


nected with the building, as well as the 


traits of Dante. 
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building itself, while the Evangelicals had 


to go forth and erect other places of wor- 
ship.* 

I think this last statement probably 
explains the introduction of doctrinal 
schedules in Congregational Trust Deeds 
of a later date. 

May I be allowed to say that my 
“principal aim” was not to discuss 
English Presbyterianism, but to do justice 
to the Liberal Dissenters in general and the 
Unitarians in particular. 

Water Luoyp. 

Gloucester, Dec. 13. 


SHORT NOTICES. 

In the following notices we can only 
refer very briefly to a number of books, 
some of them quite lately published, but 
others which have lain upon our table for 
months, and to which but for an inexor- 
able fate we would gladly hare devoted 
much more space. Some of these, it will be 
seen, are admirably suited for Christmas 
presents, 

No more charming edition of Dante 
for English readers has come our way 
than the five small volumes containing 
Dr. Pluwtre’s translation. The Divine 
Comedy occupies the first three volumes, 
the minor poems the fourth, and the 
fifth contains the Dean’s “Studies and 
Estimates” of the great poet. The ac- 
count of the estimates, both contemporary 
and in more recent times in this and other 
countries, is full of interest, and then 
_ follows an essay on Dante as an observer 
and a traveller, and a note on the por- 
(Isbister. 2s. 6d.° net, 
each volume). 

In the Chiswick Shakespeare, the plays 
are appearing in inviting little volumes, 
edited with introductions and brief notes 
by John Dennis, and illustrations by 
Byam Shaw. The text is that of Mac- 
millan’s Globe edition, and it is clearly 
printed, so as to be useful for Shakespeare 
. readings. The illustrations seem to us 
very disappointing, but Mr. Byam Shaw 
seems to be more successful with the 
comedies than the tragedies. (George 
Bell and Sons. 1s. 6d. each.) 

Singing-Time, a Child’s Song-Book, 
contains ten songs, by Arthur Somervell, 
with as many drawings by L. Leslie 
Brook, and a full-page frontispiece. The 
‘songs include Jane Taylor’s “Thank you, 
pretty Cow,” and Mrs. Duncan’s “ Jesus, 
tender Shepherd,” as well as three with 
words by the composer, the one on “ The 
Black Dog” being particularly good and 
useful for the nursery. The songs are 
pleasant for singing, and the setting of 
the pictures is charming, more so than 
the figures which appear in them. (Con- 
stable. 5s.) 

The What-a-Babies, by HE. P. B., will be 
welcomed by those who last year enjoyed 
Regie and Dot’s ‘‘ Adventures in Blunder- 
land.” (Manchester : Sherratt and Hughes. 
6d.) 

Saladin, by Stanley Lane-Poole, in the 
“ Heroes of the Nations” series, takes one 
into the romantic period of the Crusades 
and to the fall of the Kingdom of Jeru- 


salem. There are illustrations to make 
the story more vivid. (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 5s.) 


Desiderius Hrasmus, by Dr. Ephraim 
_ Emerton, of Harvard, in the “ Heroes of 
the Reformation” series, is a story of a 


*Quoted by Amory H. Bradford—“ The pee 
in 0! !d England,” p. 156, 


very different kind, but as rich in interest 
and richer in illustrations. (G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. 6s.) 

In the ‘Story of the Nations”’ series, 
the two volumes on Modern England, by 
Justin McCarthy, tell the story of the 
present century with the author’s well- 
known skill. The first volume brings us 
down to the period of the Reform Bill, 
with a concluding chapter on “ Slavery, 
Black and White,” telling, among other 
things, of women and children in factories, 
the master sweep and the press-gang. 
The second volume tells of the Queen’s 
reign, down to the death of Mr. Gladstone. 
Other recent volumes in the: series are 
Austria by Siduey Whiteman, China by 
Professor R. K. Douglas, and Modern 
Spain by Martin A. 8S. Hume. (T. Fisher 
Unwin. 5s. each). 

A number of interesting volumes have 
been added to the “ Victorian Era” series. 
The Dean of Ely writes with complete 
sympathy on Charles Kingsley and the 
Christian Socialist Movement. The Rev. 
W. P. Greswell tells of the Growth and 
Administration of the British Colonies. 
Provident Societies and The Free Trade 
Movement are dealt with in other volumes. 
London, by G. L. Gomme, tells of the ex- 
traordinary growth of the city during the 
Queen’s reign. One of the best of the 
series is Holman’s Linglish National Hdu- 
cation. (Blackie and Son. 2s. 6d. each). 


M. Ferdinand Brunetiére’s Manual of 


the History of French Interature, trans- 
lated by KR. Derechef, is a substantial 
volume of great value. On the upper 
half of the pages in large type the history 
is narrated, from the formation of the 
French language in the Middle Ages down 
to quite recent times; on the lower half 
of the pages in smaller type, notes give 
fuller particulars of the writers men- 
tioned and their works. (Fisher Unwin. 
12s.) 

Aspects of Religious and Scientific 
Thought, by the late Richard Holt Hutton, 
is a volume of articles selected from the 
Spectator, and edited by his niece, Eliza- 
beth M. Roscoe. The articles are not 
arranged chronologically, but are all 
dated, and range over a great variety of 
subjects affecting the deeper currents of 
life. The first is on “‘Creeds and Wor- 
ship.” The last two on ‘“'Tennyson’s 
Theology,” and “The late Lord Tennyson 
on the Future Life.” The book, which 
contains an admirable portrait, will be a 
welcome memorial to many friends. 
(Macmillan and Co. _ 5s.) 

A Night with Jesus, by J. L. Haigh, is 
an imaginative story, contrasting the 
temper of a fervid revivalist with the 
religious earnestness of a believer in the 
simple humanity of Jesus. In visions of 
the night the minister is led by Jesus 
through scenes which teach him lessons 
of humanity, charity, and practical 
Christianity. We must not tell the story, 
but there are touches of real imaginative 
power in it, and we advise our readers to 
get it and ponder its lessons. (Liverpool 
Booksellers’ C3., 70, Lord-street. 6d. net.) 

The Hssex Hall Pocket Almanac for 
1900 needs no recommendation from us. 
It is as useful and invaluable as ever. 
Ingenious friends might study the calen- 
dar and suggest improvements for next 
year. (Philip Green. 1s. net.) 

We must also mention the story of 
John Greenleaf Whittier, by Frances E. 
Cooke (8.S.A. Is. net), and Readings in 


9” 


John Ruskin’s Fors Olavigera, edited by 


Miss C. A. Wurtzburg (George Allen. 
2s. 6d. net), but hope to give some further 
notice of these two before long. 


A COLLEGE ADDRESS. 


Tue Address delivered: by the Rev. 
W. HE. Addis, M.A., at the opening of the 
present session at Manchester College, 
Oxford, is now published (H. Rawson 
and Co., 16, New Brown-street, Man- 
chester), and should be welcomed by 
earnest students far beyond the immediate 
circle of the College. 

The main subject of the Address was 
the nature of genuine knowledge and the 
method of acquiring it, with some further 
words on the effect of study as a mental 
and moral discipline. We shall not 
repeat here a summary of the Address, 
which was fully reported in these columns 
at the time; but we will quote the follow- 
ing suggestive passage, as to the need of 
criticism, and something more in the study 
of books that are worth reading :— 

“Our main endeavour must be to 
acquaint ourselves with the words and 
thoughts of the book we have to study. 
The criticism which discloses the time and 
the manner of its writing may do us 
excellent service. It 1s, indeed, one con- 
dition for entering thoroughly into the 
meaning and spirit of the work we 
study. Hven the loftiest genius is the 
child of his own time, though he is also 
the father of ideas which belong to the 
time that was still to come. We ought, 
therefore, so far as possible, to imagine 
him in his true environment, to read him 
in the light of his own day, to compre- 
hend the work he did and the tools with 
which he did it. Thus criticism is the 
handmaid of interpretation; it is our 
safeguard against the anachronism of 
reading, e.g., the theology of St. Augus- 
tine into the Epistles of St. Paul, or of St. 
Athanasius into the Gospel of St. John. 
Only we must beware of mistaking 
criticism for the end, whereas it never can 
be more than a means to the end. Can 
you imagine anything more deplorable 
than the case of a student who had 
a minute familiarity with all the theories 
that had been held on the origin of the 
Homeric poems, while all the time he had 
scant acquaintance with the tale of Troy 
divine, remained almost dead to the 
living picture of that distant age, 
to the noble simplicity, directness, rapidity 
of the style, was never melted into pity 
for Andromache or Priam, or .rejoiced 
with Achilles in the brief span of his 
glorious youth? Surely itis a thousand 
times better to know Shakespeare as many 
a man did in the past generation, by 
reading the plays till he knew much by 
heart and had an intelligent enthusiasm 
for Shakespeare’s genius, than to be able, 
without any such familiarity, to dilate 
ad nauseam on weak endings and strong 
endings, stopped and unstopped lines, the 
authentic and unauthentic portions of 
Henry VIII., the possible interpolations 
in Macbeth, the chronology of the dramas. 
These things, no doubt, deserve attention, 
but they are not the weightier matters of 
Shakespearean study: nay, they are mere 
jargon, unless they help us to trace the 
growth of Shakespeare’s mind and 
Shakespeare’s art. Now, Ll am persuaded 
that no class of men need this warning 
more than theological students. There 
is a real danger of knowing, very- 
often in a confused way, always in. an- 
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unsatisfactory way, a great deal that has 
been said in Germany and elsewhere 
about the Bible, while we remain ignorant 
of the Bibleitself. How will such study 
help you in that work of the ministry for 
which you are preparing? Hither the 
Bible is not worth reading, and in that 
case we may well be excused if we decline 
to trouble ourselves about the dates and 
mode of its composition, or it is worth 
study, and then your duty is to study it 
with enthusiastic devotion, and to kindle, 
when the opportunity is given you, in the 
hearts of others, the fire. which already 
burns in your own hearts.” 

As to the religious aspects of Biblical 
study, the question, Mr. Addis says, is, 
“What can the Bible do to promote the 
Christian life in the souls of men and in 
the world?” And then follows a passage 
on the worth of other fgreat books, from 
which we will give this final quotation :— 

“It is no easy matter to appreciate a 
play of Shakespeare, for the simple reason 
that there is so much to understand, so 
much in the single parts, so much in the 
way these parts are fused by power of 
creative genius into ove artistic whole. 
But the ‘study of a great work over and 
over again becomes more and more fasci- 
nating, more and more profitable. Such 
books do great things for us. They en- 
large our horizon; they help us to grow 
tolerant and wise; they fill us with noble 
thoughts and interpret life for us. Then 
as years advance, the experience of our 
own life in turn interprets them and 
makes them living counsellors and 
friends.” 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

To PupuisHEeRS.—All Books, dc., sent to THR 
NQUIRER will be acknowledged under this head, with 
ame of publisher and price, if supplied. The neces- 
sities of our space, however, compel us to limit the 
number selected for critical notice and review. ]} 

The Religion of the Twentieth Century. 
By J. McCabe. Is. (Watts and Co.) 

The Scientific Basis of Morality. By G. 
Gore, LLD., F.RS. 10s. 6d. (Sonnen- 
schein.) 

Uhe Coning Bible. By T. Parker, C.h., 
F.G.S. 2s. 6d. (Sonnenschein.) 


Ritualism Abandoned, or a Priest 
Redeemed. By Kathleen Treton. 38s. 6d. 
(Clarke and. Co.) 

The Awe of the New Century. By R.¥. 


Horton, M.A; D.D. Is. (Clarke and 
Co.) ~ 

Our Girls’ Cookery. 1s. (Clarke and 
Co.) 


The Living Past and Other Poems. — By 
T. 8. Jevons. 2s. 6d. (Macmillan and 
Bowes, Cambridge.) 

The Story of John Greenleaf Whittier. 


By Frances E. Cooke. Is. (Sunday 
School Association.) 

Readings in John Buskin’s Tors 
Olavigera. 28. 6d. (George Allen.) 


Histowe du Peuple dIsrael dapres 
V Ancien Testament. Par Hdouard Montet, 
Dr.Th. Second edition. (Geneve: Ch. 
Keggimann et Cie.) 

Frys Guide to Loudon Charities, 1s. 6d. 
(Chatto and Windus.) 


To CorrEsponpEents.—Letters, &e., 
received. from the following :—L. G. A.; 
KK. Css SDs di. Pe He A eS Re Es 
i, E.R. sy Me 8:58. Ge: 7; 


OBITUARY. 


—6-———= 
SIR HENRY TATE. 


THE FUNERAL SERVICE. 


Tue funeral of Sir Henry Tate was on 
Saturday last, at Norwood Cemetery. A 
short service was first held privately at 
the house, after which there was a large 
gathering of friends at the cemetery, 
many of whom were unable to gaiv an 
entrance to the chapel. The service was 
conducted by the Rev. W. G. Tarrant, 
B.A. (who was the first Tate scholar at 
the Home Missionary Board), among 
those present being Lady ‘Tate, Sir 
William Henry Tate, and the other 
children and grandchildren of the 
deceased. In addition to other relatives and 


private friends, there were representatives” 


present of public institutions of which 
Sir Henry Tate had been a generous 
benefactor, including the National Gallery, 
the University College of North Wales, 
Bedford College, and the Woolton Con- 
valescent. Hospital. University College, 
Liverpool, was represented by the Rev. J. 
Sephton, the Rev. A. 8. Thompson 
Yates, and Professor Raleigh: The 
Revs. J. Hstlin Carpenter and J. Hdwin 
Odges represented the teaching staff of 
Manchester College, Oxford; Mr. R. 
Harrop and the Rev. V. D. Davis, the 
College Committee. There were also 
present Sir William Agnew, Mr. Sant, 
R.A., Mr. W. §. Caine, the Rev. W. 
Copeland Bowie (secretary of the B. and 
F.U.A.), and the Rev. A. Farquharson. 
At the conclusion of the service the coffin, 
which was covered with beautiful wreaths, 
was placed in the family mausoleum, 
which stands close to the chapel, and not 
far from the tomb of the late Charles 
Spurgeon. 

In the course of the service in the 
chapel, the Rev. W. G. Tarrant delivered 
the following brief address :— 

“Hiveryone \who knew the good. man 
whose loss we mourn to-day will feel that 
only the «simplest rites and simplest 
words are appropriate on this occasion. 
No man was less ostentatious than he in 
his ways, no man’s religion was simpler or 
sincerer than bis. In his life of fourscore 
years he tried to be a Christian by follow- 
ing as well as he knew how him ‘who 
went about doing good.” How worthily 
he copi@d that high example we can 
testify. Energetic and successful in his 
work, he might well have claimed the 
high respect of his fellow-citizens by his 
business career alone. But they honour 
him to-day much more on account of that 
spirit of intelligent benevolence which 
prompted him to innumerable public and 
private acts of philanthropy. He did 
not merely give, and give generously ; he 
thought about his gifts, and feeling his 
great responsibility, he evidently tried to 
do the utmost good with his means. 
Deeply sensitive to the pains of others, his 
tender sympathy naturally went out 
toward the sick and the distressed, and 


what he did publicly for their relief 
was but an outward and visible 
sigu of “hidden charities none the 
less valuable because unseen. But 


he had also the wisdom to observe that a 
great part of the sickness of both body 
and mind arises from ignorance and from 
unused intelligence. It was, if possible, 
to prevent evil and to educe good that 


with rare munificence he founded libraries | multiplicity of these gifts, and the fa 


call 


and endowed other educational insti- 
tutions. He believed in dispelling dark- 
ness, not by methods of fear, but by 

letting in the light. And in giving his” 
noble gallery and pictures to the nation, 
he has supplied a perennial source of de- 

light and inspiration to countless multi- 

tudes whose lives, touched by the visions 

of beauty there, cannot but be made. 
better and happier. Earthly honours 

came to him as he well merited, and he 

was nof insensible to the esteem of his— 
fellow-citizens ; but assuredly his best re-— 
ward was the thought that he had not 
lived in vaiu, but that here and there, 

known or unknown, there were hearts and 

minds whom he had been privileged to 

help and bless. 

“Beloved by his family and friends, 
honoured by all for his manly character 
and great example, he has gone to rest in 
the fulness of hisdays. May his memory 
draw us all, according to our ‘several 
ability,’ to do our duty in life as he did 
his; and on him rest the blessing of 
eternal peace.” 


AT MANCHESTER COLLEGE, OXFORD. 


Preaching on Sunday morning in 
Manchester College Chapel, Oxford, the 
Rev. Professor Upton spoke of the Divine 
Sonship of Man, taking for text 
Philippians 1. 4, “ Not looking each of you — 
to his own things, but each of you also to — 
the things of others.” Haviog spoken of © 
the intimate presence of God in the deeper 
places of our human life, in the moral — 
ideal and especially in the promptings of | 
unselfish love, Mr. Upton continued:— | 

“ You can, my friends, hardly have failed — 
to notice that this train of reflections has _ 
been suggested by the passing away from — 
this earthly life, in the interval since last 
we met together, of a great benefactor of 
this and many other institutions—a man — 
whose whole career has been in accordance — 
with the maxim of the Apostle which I have — 
chosen for my text. You are probably — 
aware of the munificent gifts 
which Sir Henry Tate, who was the son — 
of a Unitarian minister in Lancashire, has — 
made to this College, providing the — 
elegant and capacious structure for our ~ 
library, endowing a lectureship both here 
and in the College in Manchester, wherebj 
students of divinity are being, and will be. 
most effectively aided in their. prepara-_ 
tion for their ministerial work. In other _ 
ways, too, he has proved a true friend of | 
this institution—an institution which h 
warmly loved, because it stands for wh 
he held most dear, ‘for truth, for liber 
and for religion.’ But his liberal ben 
factions were by no means confined to 
own religious denomination. A still larger 
proportion of his means was bestowed on — 
University College in Liverpool; and the 
splendid Art Gallery in London, togeth 
with the many libraries he established, — 
cannot fail to be a constant source of re~ — 
fined enjoyment, and a most valuabl 
educational influence to the present a: 
the coming generations of our country-— 
men. Nor was he less careful of th 
physical health of those around him, f 
many hospitals and nursing institutions 
received from him most substa 
assistance. But. it is not the amo 
of these benefactions, it is the spi 
which they -were bestowed that testifi 
to the true worth and beauty of - 
donor’s character. The constancy 
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that he did so many acts of unnoticed 
beneficence, show that no ulterior selfish 
end actuated his conduct, but that ina truly 
religious spirit he looked ‘not to his own 
things but also to the things of others.’ 
It is not generally without some effort, 
some noble self-determination that a man 
forms the habit of liberally parting with 
his wealth during his own life-time. We 
are told that a similar public benefactor, 
the late Mr. Peabody, said that at first it 
was a somewhat painful wrench to him to 
make great gifts for public objects; but 
he felt it to be his duty to do so, and he 
adds that. what was begun as a duty 
passed at length into the sweetest and 
purest of pleasures. So doubtless it was 
with Sir Henry Tate; and it is always so 
with those who manfully conform their 
conduct to the high claims of the Ideal, 
that is, to the voice of the Eternal Father 
within them. 

“Jesus truly says, ‘By their fruits ye 
shall know them,’ and the fact that from 
the little group of Christian churches to 
which Sir Henry Tate belonged a goodly 
company of persons have been found to 
make a similarly unselfish use of their 
wealth may be taken as some encouraging 
_ evidence that, in our conception of the 

essential character of the Christian faith, 
we have not altogether failed to seize and 
to appropriate somewhat of the spirit of 
our inspired teacher and guide, 3 

“And if such self-surrender to Divine 
Love brings with it the highest of satisfac- 
tions in this life, ibis equally true that it is 
just this practical religion which gives also 
the surest ‘promise of the life to come.’ As 
old age approaches it may weaken our 
intellectual faculties and deprive us of 
our stores of acquired knowledge, but 
purity and true love for good persons and 
good causes do not decay with age. What- 
ever else death may rob us of, it cannot 
destroy the eternal life and the eternal 
beauty of a character which habitual 
devotion to truth and to 
has fashioned in some measure after 
the very image of God. May the 
Heayenly Father by His Holy Spirit help 
each one of us to follow in the steps of 
this noble philanthropist; so shall we 
become ever richer- participators in the 
infinite privileges involved in man’s son- 
ship to the Father; and while we think 
less of our own things and more of the 
things of others, we shall assuredly find 
that in forgetting our own happiness we 
have most surely found it, and shall 
personally experience that an unselfish life 
of usefulness to others is a life, aud the 
_ only life, of true and lasting blessedness.” 
Se OT Oa a 


MR. THOMAS RAWSON, OF MAN- 
: CHESTER. 


ArtEr a somewhat painful illness, Mr. 
Rawson passed away on the afternoon of 
Wednesday last. He was the oldest pro- 
fessional organist and teacher of music in 
the city. For over thirty years he had 
been choirmaster and organist at the 
Strangeways Unitarian Free Church. On 
receipt of his resignation the congregation 
mauitested their appreciation of his ser- 
vices by a very kind and complimentary 
resolution, and a substantial pecuniary 
gift. He had enjoyed for many years a 
large practice as a teacher, and during his 
illness received numerous testimonies to 
‘the aifectionate regard in which he was 
held by his pupils. He was the younger 
andonly brother of Mr. Alderman Rawson. 


humanity 


JOSEPH HENRY HUTTON. 


THE Rev. Joseph Henry Hutton, B.A., 
whose death at the age of seventy- 
seven, is announced in our obituary, 
had so long -ezased to be connected 
with the religious denomination in which 
he was born and educated, that his 


name is probably known to few only of our | 


older readers ; but a tribute is due in these 
columns to an amiable scholarly man, 
whose changes of theological opinion were 
marked by perfect conscientiousness. 
Joseph Henry Hutton was the eldest son 
of the late Rev. Dr. Hutton, for many 
years minister of Carter-lane Chapel, 
London, now represented by Unity 
Church, Islington, and fifty years ago one 
of the foremost Unitarian ministers in 
London. After taking his Arts’ course at 
University College, he graduated B.A. in 
the First Division in 1844, and in January, 
1845, proceeded to Manchester New “ol- 
lege, then at Manchester, for his theolo- 
gical course, After supplying various 
pulpits, he became minister of Barton- 
street Chapel, Gloucester, from 1849 to 
1852. Thence he removed to Norwich, 
where he was minister of the Octagon 
Chapel for one year only. Here he 
married into one of the principal families 
of his congregation—the  Mottrams. 
From Norwich he was ealled to be 
minister of Upper Brook-street Chapel, 
Manchester, in succession to the Rev. 
John James Tayler, on his removal with 
Manchester New College to London, His 
ministry here lasted five years; but his 
theology was not in accordance with that 
of Mr. Tayler, and a gradual change 
took place in his opinions in the direction 
of Arianism, causing his resignation in 
1859. He then purchased the well-known 
school at Hove, Brighton, from the Rev. 
J, P. Malleson, and during the next few 
years the sons of many of our principal 
Unitarian families were educated by hin. 
It can hardly be said that Mr. Hutton was 
a born schoolmaster, and the once cele- 
brated Hove School dwindled in numbers. 
Mr. Hutton found himself growing less in 
sympathy with Unitarianism, especially ia 
the form preached by Mr. Ainslie, then 
the Unitarian minister at Brighton, In 


common with his distinguished brother, 


Mr. R. H. Hutton, of the Spectator, he 
came under the influence of F. -D. 
Maurice and others of the Broad Church 
School—a designation, however, which 
Maurice always repudiated. Giving up 
his school, he conformed, took Holy 
Orders, and after a brief interval was ap- 
pointed sole curate in charge of a large 
church at Clifton. After some years of 
useful work he was appointed rector of 
West. Haslerton, a small parish near 
York, where he spent the rest of his life 
in comparative retirement, marrying again 
on the death of his first wife. One of his 
sons, if not more, is a clergyman of the 
Church of England. It is a curious family 
contrast that his father, Dr. Hutton, 
was one of the founders of the old Anti- 
State Church Society. Mr. Hutton could 
not have been called a popular preacher, 
but he was an accomplished scholar, 
although he never made any mark in the 
world of journalism or literature hke his 
distinguished younger brother. No one 
who knew him could doubt the perfect 
conscientiousness of his various changes of 
theological opinion, He was emphatically 
a good man, inheriting many of the 
characteristics of his admirable father, Dr. 


Joseph Hutton, still’ so gratefully re- 
membered by those who were brought up 
under his ministry. 

Mr. Hutton published an admirable 
little volume of ‘School Sermons,” 
preached to the boys of Hove School, and 
occasional single sermons and pamphlets, 


GM, 


THE CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


(aEK am coe] 

, Turs is the first time for two years that 
Lhave had to ask the children to do with- 
out their column, but it gives me the chance 
of asking a question, which I have long 
wanted to ask. Do our children really 
care about this column ? And how many 
of them ever look at it, or have it read to 
them ? 

Now, if you are not too busy with 
Christmas, will you please tell me? The 
best way will be to send a post-card 
addressed— 

Rev. V. D. Davis, 
6, Gorst-road, 
Wandsworth Common, 
London, S.W. 

I shall ;be very much obliged if every 
child, and everyone else who reads this 
column and cares about it, will send me a. 
ecard and then I shall know ; and at the end 
of the year I will tell you about it. 


_SUNDAY-SCHOOL TOOLS. 

Sir,—As. President of the Sunday- 
school Association, may I be allowed to 
remind your readers that the earnest body 
of young men and women, who are doing 
their best for the rising generation in 
Sunday-schools, deserve the utmost help 
and encouragment from our congregations ? 
Teachers are mostly of limited means, and 
ean ill-afford to buy the best tools for 
their work, 

At this season there is money available 
for giits. Now I can confidently recom- 
mend to donors that the new volume of 
The Helper will be valuable to teachers 
for private study. When possible every 
teacher should be presented with a copy 
for his or her own use, so that, studying 
at home, they may tmbibe some of the 
varied and valuable thoughts in the 
volume, and they will come on Sunday 
strengthened with good ideas with which 
to nourish the minds of their scholars. 

I believe that our teachers are worthy 
of great consideration, and that members 
of congregations would do well to help in 
the direction indicated. 

SrepHen 8. Tarnugr, President. 

Essex Hall, Dec. 12. 


Nay, falter not—’tis an assured good 
To seek the noblest—'tis your only good, 
Now you have seen it: for that higher 
Vision 
Poisons all meaner choice for evermore. 
—George Eliot. 
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THE YORK CASE. 


Tue decision of Mr. Justice Kuxs- 
wicu in the case of the Attorney-General 
v. Lewin and others, which we recorded 
last week, will have come as a great 
relief to those of our readers who had 
heard rumours of what had been im- 
pending for more than two years, and 
had feared that to bring such a case 
into Court might result in some grave 
injury to the principle of spiritual free- 
dom which our churches hold as a 
heritage of priceless worth. Such fears, 
happily, are now shown to have been 
groundless, and we have, on the other 
hand, a decision clear and of the ut- 
most value, setting forth the just limits 
within which a trust for religious 
worship, without dogmatic limitations, 
must be administered. 

In the original trust of the St. 
Saviour-gate Chapel, at York, it is 
declared that the meeting-house is for 
religious worship, or ‘‘ what other use 
or uses”’ the trustees ‘“‘shall think 
most convenient.” On the ground of 
this latter clause it might, perhaps, be 
thought that the trustees are at liberty 
to do anything they like with the 
chapel, and that, for instance, they 
might, if they judged it convenient, 
abandon religious worship, and allow 
the chapel to be used as the meeting 
place of a society by which Gop was 
ignored, if not directly denied. But 
such a suggestion the Judge ruled to 
be entirely inadmissible, and distinctly 
laid it down that the clause as to other 
uses could only be understood as mean- 
ing uses not inconsistent with the 
main purpose of religious worship. 

‘hus the principle is clearly estab- 
lished, that under such an open trust 
the chapel is dedicated to Gop, and 
is for the use of those who desire to 


Saviour-gate 


worship Gop and to engage in such 
other undertakings as may be con- 
sistent with their character as a wor- 
shipping society; but for trustees to 
allow such a chapel to be used by a 
congregation that has avowedly aban- 
doned worship, and has thus ceased to 
be a church in the spiritual sense, and 
has become what is known as an 
ethical society or a society devoted to 
social reform, is a breach of trust. 
Such objects may be altogether admir- 
able in themselves, and a living Church 
from the centre of its worship, and 
with that added motive power, seeks 
them with strenuous faithfulness, up- 
holding the purest ethical ideal and 
working for the. establishment of 
righteousness on earth ; but the church 
is essentially for worship, it is founded 
for that very purpose, that men may 
be together in the presence of Gop, 
lifting up their hearts to Him, sur- 
rendered to His will, and seeking ever 
more and more of the light of the 
Divine revealing. And if there are 
those who have for a time lost their 
hold upon that inward faith, the con- 
viction that in Gop alone their true 
life can be lived, and who therefore set 
themselves, apart from all thought of 
Gop and by other methods, to do their 
work and nourish the aspirations that 
yet remain to them, they may, of 
course, choose still to share in the 
fellowship of a Church, hoping that 
the fuller light may again dawn for 
them—but what they may not do is to 
wrest the place of worship from its 
fundamental purpose, for which it is 
inalienably held in trust. Even if they 
should prove to be the majority of any 
congregation, if they desire to abandon 
worship and be united practically for 
other purposes, their only honourable 
course, a8 it appears to us, and as it 
was indeed distinctly implied in the 
decision of the York case, is to go else- 
where, and to leave the chapel for those 
who are still able conscientiously to 
use it for the purpose to which it is 
dedicated. 

We do not wish here to make any 
particular reference to the matters in 
dispute in the York case. What they 
have been is sufficiently clear from the 
judgment, and it will be far better now 
to let the dead past bury its dead. The 
members of the congregation at St. 
have united in their 
acceptance of the ministry of one who 
is thoroughly competent to fulfil the 
sacred trusts of his office, and we must 
earnestly hope that a future of growing 
unity, and progress in true religious 
life, lies before the congregation. 

Some fear was expressed beforehand 
that the decision of the Court might 
set up a dogmatic statement of Unit- 
arianism and Christianity, which would 
narrow the limits of our religious 
fellowship, and be lable to be used as 
a weapon by heresy-hunters. But what 
the Court did was to recognise that 
Unitarians are rightly numbered among 
Protestant Dissenters and ‘ well-dis- 
posed Christian people,’ and that 


within the limits of religious worship 
they have freedom in the Church to 
maintain their own conceptions of the 
truth of Gop. We have reason, there- 
fore, to be thankful that the case was 
brought to trial, and was decided as it 
was, upholding the principle of our 
open trusts and making clear the essen- 
tial basis of religious fellowship in the 
Church. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


ae 


[The Editor ts not responsible for the opinions 
expressed by correspondents. LETTER § CANNOT BE 
INSERTED WITHOUT THE WRITER'S NAME; and all 
private information should be accompanied by the 
name and address of the sender. ] 

— ~~ —— 


“BACK TO JESUS” 


Srza,—I regret that the tone of Mr. 
Tarrant’s letter has introduced elements 
of personal feeling into the discussion of 
a@ mnomentous question of history and 
criticism. I am completely at a loss to 
understand why anybody should detect a 
lack of “ decency” in the attempt to state 
clearly what appears to me to be the 
historical weakness of a certain position, 
and the logical results which follow from 
the recognition of that weakness. I write 
these few words, however, simply to recall 
your readers to the importance and gravity 
of the problem itself. Whether I deserve 
the not too kindly language of Mr, 
Tarrant’s letter, I must leave others to 
decide. W. Hamitron Drummonp. 


—_—___+ ee —_—_— 


Srr,—The position which Mr. Bennett 
and Mr. Drummond have tried to explain 
is one which has to be reckoned with by 
every New Testament student of to-day, 
and I am grateful to them for their’ 
letters, even though with Mr. Armstrong 
Imust admit Ido not fully understand 
what they mean. There is no doubt that 
both here and in Germany the thoughts 
adumbrated by them are very widely held. 
This Neo-Ritschlian interpretation of the 
life and teachings of Jesus attracts many 
of the strongest and most. spiritual 
minds amongst us, and however little 
I understand what they mean, I do 
understand a little what they are, and am 
convinced there must be more in their 
ideas than they seem to possess. 

At the same time, one must not persuade 
oneself into accepting ideas out of strong 
personal sympathy with those who hold 
them, or even because one feels they have 
a great deal more to say for them- 
selves than they have already said. Let 
them ‘say it, and say it as clearly as 
possible, remembering that in’ spite 
of the Neo-Ritschlian horror of mysti- 
cism, their position often seems confused 
and mysterious to those not already of 
their company. This difference between 
Dr. Martineau’s and Ritschl’s thought of 
Jesus is of great importance, not indeed 
for our religion, but for our theology, and 
one ought not to be afraid of opposing 
one’s friends if only to compel them to 
speak out more clearly. 

Mr. Drummond asserts that Mr. Arm- 
strong and those who agree with him are 
historical sceptics, and bids him strengthen 
his position by abandoning history for 
intuition. I may be wrong, but the impres- 
sion made on me by modern Ritschlians 1s 
that they are in danger of doing some- 
thing much worse, and that is abandqning 
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intuition for history. Their sole reason 
for believing in the love of God seems to 
be the love of Jesus. The revelation of 
God in Jesus is the one perfectly con- 
vincing proof of God’s Goodness. That 
is the impression rightly or wrongly made 
on me by their teaching. If there is any 
truth at all in it, surely they need a warn- 
ing against disbelief in the power of the 
soul. It would be a terrible thing that 
our faith m God should hang not 
on history in general, but on one tiny 
thread spun nearly two thousand years 
ago in Palestine. 

What does Mr. Drummond mean by 
historical scepticism? [agree with him 
that the New Testament is (apart from 
the Apocalypse), speaking generally, an 
ethical unity. Itis certainly not at one 
in its theories of the person of Jesus. The 
Synoptics, the writer of John’s Gospel, the 
writer of Hebrews and St. Paul, have quite 
different, if not irreconcilable, conceptions 
of the person of Jesus. Hven in the 
Synoptics themselves there are traces of 
opposing views. The story of the 


miraculous virgin birth in Luke’s Gospel 


is out of harmony with conceptions to be 
found in other portions of the same 
Gospel. I cannot imagine that Mr. 
Drummond is blind to these doctrinal 
differences. But with him I feel there is 
the influence of asupremely great person- 
ality at work on the writers of the New 
Testament books and everywhere on the 
early Christian disciples. Endless opinions 
arose about his nature, endless legends 
about his life and death ; but some impress 
from his personality was upon them all, 
and gave them beauty, even when they 
failed of truth. I agree, too, with Mr. 
‘Drummcnd that Jesus must have shaped 
and coloured the minds of his immediate 
disciples, andthattheir evidence, whenever 
we are sure that we have it, will be of great 
“importance. At the same time, I think he 
exaggerates the extent to which they 
“lived their way into his heart and 
spirit.” Of that small company, one 
denied and another betrayed him, and all 
in his time of greatest agony forsook him 
and fled. When I think of the weakness 
and limitations and superstitions of these 
men, I cannot help feeling the desire 
which Mr. Bennett derides for an accurate 
uncoloured word for word report 
of one of the conversations or addresses 
of Jesus. The merit of Boswell’s John- 
son to which Mr. Bennett refers consists in 
the fact that he does give Johnson’s words 
with an almost photographic accuracy, 
and yet Mr. Bennett claims it as a merit 
for the Gospel writers that nothing of the 
sort can be expected from them. 

But admitting with Mr. Drummond the 
influence of a supremely great personality 
on the New Testament writings in general 
and on the disciples in’ particular, what 
then? Almostevery studentadmitsasmuch 
as this. What is it that lays a man open 
to his charge of historical scepticism? I 
can only conclude that he means by an 
historical sceptic one who refuses to find 
the whole reason for his religion in the 
personality and teaching of Jesus. Why 
are those of us who disbelieve in the 
miracles, and are doubtful of the authen- 
ticity of John’s Gospel, to be called histori- 
cal sceptics? Webelieve in the genuineness 
of many of his recorded sayings: we feel 
his influence even in the moulding of the 
legends aud miracles which we reject as 
history : we recoguise him as teaching a 
truer thought of God and a higher ideal 


of human life, and as having inspired, if 
not initiated, the greatest movement for 
the uplifting of mankind that history has 
known. What is there that is sentimental 
or sceptical in such a thought of Chris- 
tianity ? If I understand Mr. Bennett 
and Mr. Drummond rightly, their desire 
is that Jesus should be to us all that he 
was to Paul and John. They are satis- 
fied with going back to the impression 
which Jesus made upon the early Chris- 
tians. He was to them undoubtedly, ex- 
plain it as we may, their Lord and 
Saviour. Through him they gained 
strength to endure martyrdom, love for 
their enemies, and joy in every vicissitude 
of life. Through his influence they were 
somehow certain of God and of immor- 
tality. Neo-Ritschlianism, in fact, if [am 
right, is going back, not to the creeds of 
the early Church, but to its religion. We 
are asked not to accept the second coming 
or the deity of Christ or other doctrines of 
the early Church, but apart from such 
doctrines to feel towards Jesus as the 
early Christians felt. Mr. Armstrong 
wants not the religion of the early Chris- 
tians, but the religion of Jesus: he wants 
to get behind the impression made by 
Jesus to the personality by whom the im- 
pression was made. He urges us to find 
out what Jesus himself thought and did, 
and not be satisfied with knowing what 
his disciples did and thought through 
him. Apparently Mr. Bennett and Mr. 
Drummond think this inquiry hopeless, or 
not worth while. If so, the “ historical 
scepticism” lies with them rather than 
with Mr, Armstrong. Henry Gow. 


———_—_ ee¢ = 


WINIFRED HOUSE. 


INVALID CHILDREN’S CONVALESCENT 
NURSING HOME. 

Srr,—May I ask you again kindly to 
accord me space in your columns for my 
usual informal half-yearly report of the 
work done in Winifred House? It is now 
nearly nine years since we issued our in- 
vitation to friends, asking them to help us 
to start a home, where poor children, 
recovering from operation or disease, 
might be received, and wooed back to 
health in the house which had aforetime 
been devoted to Mrs. Hampson’s unique 
work. The hearty response given to this 
invitation enabled us to commence opera- 
tions at once, and to carry them on ever 
since without any great anxiety in the 
matter of finance; indeed, hitherto this 
part of my December report has usually 
been relegated to the last paragraph. 

But this time it is necessary to speak of 
our need for money first of all. And for 
two reasons. Death each year claims more 
and more of our old friends and sup- 
porters, and we are wanting fresh ones to 
fill the gaps so made ; may ie therefore, ask 
all who know the work of the Home, and 
who approve of it, to try to interest others 
sufficiently to become subscribers? In 
that way only can our permanent income 
be made once more adequate to the 
demands made upon it. 

The second reason why we invite special 
donations this year is because we have 
been obliged to make great alterations in 
the system of drainage. For although we 
have not suffered from any evil connected 
with it so far, we have always felt that the 
arrangement was antiquated, and might do 
harm in the future; so that when the 
Vestry last June insisted on certain altera- 


tions, we decided, after consultation, to 
reconstruct the whole thing, removing the 
drainage from under the house and laying 
the pipes outside, making proper man- 
holes, and generally bringing the system 
“up-to-date.” Happily for us Mr. Tapley 
Smith, C.E., generously gave us his most 
valuable assistance, drawing up the plans 
and acting as honorary surveyor through- 
out, with the result that the district in- 
spector congratulated us on the “ excellent 
job that we had made of it.” We now 
feel that we shall be free from future 
anxiety in this respect, and though the 
cost, with certain house repairs, amounts 
to £150, we are assured that the value of 
the building is increased to fully that 
amount. 

In order to meet these expenses we have 
had to go to the little sum we had put by 
for emergencies, and we are very anxious 
to replace it, for in an undertaking such 
as ours, it is most essential to have a nest- 
egg put by in case of emergencies. So 
much for our money difficulties, towards 
overcoming which we earnestly invite 
donations this Christmas. 

Now for the pleasant part—the children. 
The Home is becoming well known for its 
success in dealing with hip and spinal 
cases, so that we have more applications 
for these than we can take. O£ course, 
children suffering from such diseases re- 
quire a long stay, but, as a rule, they do 
get permanently improved. Someeight of 
these “lying down” cases are as many as 
we can manage, and we always have about 
that number. Then there are the little 
ones with rickets, &c., who require also to 
be carried’; we usually have five or six of 
these. Finally, to dilute the heavy cases! 
we try to get six or seven “Ccebility” 
ones—children from six to ten, girls up to 
twelve years—who need feeding carefully 
and “ mothering” generally for one, two, 
or three months, in order to become 
strong. We are always glad to receive 
applications for such cases. 

Just now we have eighteen children in 
the Home, and among them are three from 
our own religious centres—that is, one 
from Horsham, one from Liverpool, and 
one from Clarence-road. 

O£ course, when the alterations were 
being carried out, the Home had to be 
closed, and it was, indeed, very pleasant to 
note the bright looks of the children when 
they returned to us, and also to hear the 
appreciative remarks of the parents who 
brought them. 

At present all are eagerly looking for- 
ward to Old Father Christmas’s visit on 
Saturday next. May I ask any friends 
who are kindly sending gifts for the tree, 
to let us have them as early in the week 
as possible, in order that we may arrange 
accordingly. 

Marian PritcuHarp, Hon. Sec. 

1], Highbury-crescent, London, N. 


——__—\_~s 


THE BOYS’ OWN BRIGADE. 


Str,—It is desired in this letter to give 
a short account of the aims and work of a 
uew organisation—‘The Boys’ Own 
Brigade,” and also to give, shortly, the 
reasons for its esistence, in hope that by 
this means your readers may be interested 
in the work of the brigade. 

“Many of your readers are already 
acquainted with the institution known as 
the ‘ Boys’ Brigade,” the object of which 
is “the advancement of Christ’s kingdom: 
among boys, and the promotion of habits 
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of obedience, reverence, discipline, self- 
respect, and all that tends towards a true 
Christian manliness.” 

This brigade is composed of companies 
connected with Sunday schools or 
missions; military organisation and drill 
are used as a means of banding the 
members together in the work; and the 
Boys’ Brigade has, for many years, proved 
of immense benefit in training boys to 
become healthy, upright, and honest 
men. 

In connection with this brigade a com- 
pany was conducted for many years with 
good results, by the workers at the old 
“ Blackfriars Mission.” At the time of 
the amalgamation of this mission with the 
Stamford Street Chapel the brigade com- 
pany was without officers; the present 
officers, however, volunteered for the 
work. On their appointment as officers 
they signed the usual declaration, stating 
that they agreed with the object, con- 
stitution, and rules of the brigade in their 
entirety. 

Although the Stamford Street Chapel 
is an unsectarian one, the teaching there 
is in a great measure Unitarian. The 
executive committee of the Boys’ Brigade, 
having been informed of this, decided that 
the company must be struck off the roll of 
the brigade, saying that “ Unitarians can- 
not accept the constitution of the brigade 
in the spirit in which it has been designed 
and acted upon.” ‘The officers of the 
company protested against this decision, 
but in the end (last August) the company 
was struck off the roll of the brigade. 

The officers believe that the lasting 
benefit conferred on boys ia a good 
brigade company is not their belief in 
any particular creed or doctrine but their 
moral improvement, and it seemed to 
them that the mistake of the Boys’ 
Brigade was that its constitution recog- 
nised only certain churches and missions 
as centres of brigade work. They deter- 
mined, therefore, to start an entirely new 
organisation on principles of thorough 
catholicity, to be worked on the same 
lines as the Boys’ Brigade. Any young 
man or boy may become an officer or 
member respectively, no matter what his 
creed or theological opinions, 

The second article of the constitution 
of the new brigade reads :—“The object 
of the brigade shall be to imcrease pure 
and upright living among boys and to 
promote habits of help, obedience, dis- 
cipline, self-respect and all that tends 
towards true mauliness.” 

The former ‘46th London Company, 
Boys’ Brigade” is now being conducted 
as the ‘“‘lstLondon Company, Boys’ Own 
Brigade,” and it is hoped that, before 
long, further companies may be formed. 
The originators of the new movement 
have been able to observe the splendid 
effects which the discipline and teaching 
of such a bridge produce in young lads, 
and are confident that if the new move- 
ment receives the support of Unitarians 
and other sympathisers much good work 
will be accomplished. 

Further information as to the practical 
working of the brigade, how to form and 
conduct companies, &e., will be very 
gladly supplied by the Captain, Ist London 
Company. 

The movement, to be carried on success- 
fully, requires, firstly, young men willing 
to act as officers, and secondly, a con- 
siderable amount of pecuniary help; and 
it is hoped that support in both of these 


directions will be offered by many who | nature of the subject why we should not 


approve of the objects of the brigade. 
Freperic ALLEN, Chaplain, 
J.C. Bauuantyne, Captain, 
F. Howin Auten, Lieutenant, 
Ist London Company. 
Blackfriars’ Mission and Stamford-street 
Chapel, London, 8.E., Nov. 27. 


- “A -BOOK OF BACHELORS.”* 


Mr. Fox, of Todmorden, has given 
us here a book which represents the 
scholarly research of many hours. The 
title, indeed, affords no indication of the 
real character of his book, except, per- 
haps, that it promises a degree of oddity 
in stvle as well as in matter. The fact 
that the men whose lives and words he 


brings before us were all bachelors has: 


little to do with their significance; it has 
simply furnished a method in the selection 
of materials for the author’s studies. He 
might have helped the public, and the 
suecess of the book, if he had not been so 
severely brief onhistitle-page ; asit stands, 
no one could guess that the author's 
labours had been confined to any special 
period of history, still less that those 
labours had been conceived and pursued, 
with punctilious diligence, under the 
special opportunities afforded by the 
ancient Chetham Library. The Preface, with 
its formidable list of works cousulted, soon 
corrects any impression that the reader 1s 
invited to a collection of mere whimsi- 
calities. The bookconsists often essays upon 
men moreor less celebrated, whose lives, with 
one exception, fall within the Elizabethan 
and early Stuart period. The exception 
is that of “merry”? Andrew Boorde, the 
travelling physiciau, who died in 1549. 
The others, named in the order of the 
book, are Henry Peachman, “the school- 
master”; Henry Smith, “the parson” ; 
Bishop Andrewes; Archbishop Abbot; 
Abraham Cowley; Thomas Coryate, “the 
traveller’’; Sir Thomas Overbury ; Sir 
Henry Wotton ; and Robert Burton, 
“the humourist.” Although, as we have 
hinted, there is no obvious necessity why 
the group should be just these and no 
other, it 1s evident that, to an antiquarian 
student like Mr, Fox, these names open up 
a fine field for historical investigation, for 
literary exposition, and for the exercise of 
that kindly criticism which seeks to 
rescue noteworthy people, and writers 
especially, from neglect. 

Had the author desired to extend the 
list of justly celebrated “bachelors” be- 
longing to the period chosen for illustra- 
tion, he might have done so very easily. A 
particularly congenial subject suggests 
itself in Camden, the prince of antiqua- 
rians; and the round dozen might have 
included Herrick, that most unreverend 
vicar, whose Hesperidean fruit, sadly un- 
equal in worth though it be, far out- 
values a wilderness of epics such as 
Cowley’s “Davideis,” and whose bacchana- 
lian “lines”’ do not (to use a metaphor of 
Mr. Fox’s) “smack of Rydal-water.” Had 
Mr. Fox wished to make a baker’s dozen 
of them, there was Selden, also, a quite 
inimitable sage, whose life farnishes just 
such a moot point as we can imagine the 
author would delight to discuss—namely, 
whether he actually died a bachelor after 
all, or married the Countess-Dowager of 
Kent. _In short, there is no reason in the 

* “A Book of Bachelors,” by Arthur W. Fox, 


M.A., with illustrations. Archibald Constable and 
Oo, Pp. xvi—449. Price 16s, 


have a series of “ Books of Bachelors.” 
The essays strike us as of very different 
qualities. Despite some caustic remarks 
which he makes as to flippancy in histori- 
cal studies, the author cannot be congra-- 
tulated on always hitting the happy mean 
between the dullness he abhors and mere 
levity. Like the dyer’s hind subdued to 


‘| the colour it works in, Mr. Fox’s style, 


both in fancy and expression, is apt to 
fall off or improve according to the par- 
ticular subject dealt with, Possibly, one 
or two of the essays placed in the first 
part were written much earlier than the 
rest; certainly some of those that succeed 
are more moderat? and dignified, without 
losing that flavour of pungency and 
humour which is chivracteristic of the 
author’s waole work. We must also con- 
fess that the subject matter strikes us, — 
here and there, as unfortunate. It is not 
Mr. Fox’s fault, of course, that scan- 
dalous things went on in the reign of 
James I., and fromthe historian as from the 
manof science all kinds of facts demand im- 
partial scrutiny ; but the present volume, 
valuableas it is as a contribution to history, 
retains after all so much of the character ~ 
of entertaining literature that the neces- 
sity for poking quite so industriously into 
the darker corners does not appear to us 
at all clear. Much more to our liking are 
those pages, and they are many, where 
different aspects of the religions thought 


of the period are illustrated, suchasinthe 


essayS on Smith, Andrewes and Abbot. 
That Mr. Fox exhibits here the true 
catholicity of sympathy that can enter 
with appreciation into the spirit of men | 
so diverse in-tendency as the two last-— 
named, is only what we should expeet 
from so worthy a son of our own church- 
life. It is probably in this direction 
that the chief “uses” of the book will — 
be found; certainly the attentive reader | 
cannot fail to carry away from it a more 
vivid picture of some of the many currents 
in the religious life of that period. 

We are sure Mr. Fox has worked hard 
and seriously at his work, however hght- 
some of heart he is as a writer, and if - 
we find such “‘uses” as these in his. 
book, it cannot be distasteful to him. 
At the same time, unless we are mis- 
taken, he really thought as much of the 
dulce as the utile in setting forth upon his 


task. In an age so severely “ practical” 


as ours there way be some to wonder 
at the issue of a volume so bulky and 
So expensive to produce—not only in 
cash but in studious labour—when the 
result aimed at is not less to amuse than 
to instruct. Appreciating the high 
standard of amusement contemplated, we 
congratulate ourselves that one amongst 
us has time, erudition, and wit enough to 
work at such a volume, and to make so 
much of it. Sere 
An author of Mr. Fox’s stamp will not 
take it as anything but a mark of a 
serious examination of his work if we eall | 
his attention to a few blemishes which can 
be easily remedied hereafter. It is only 
fair to say atthe outset that we have been 
astonished at the extreme care with which, 
as far as we have been able to check them, — 
the copious references in the. book haye 
been made. The proofs appear to have 
been- strictly “read” as a rule; and. 
though some awkwardly constructed sen- 
tences occur, the general effect of the 
prose is euphonious. Sir John Eliot, the — 
Parhamentary leader, did not—so far as 
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we know—spell his name with two ll’s, as 
Mr. Fox gives it on p. 196; whether the 
title “Lord Bacon” is strictly accurate 
(p. 884) we doubt; but we are quite sure 


- that Douglas Jerrold did not write “Mrs. 


Cawdle” (p.102). Surely it isa mistake, 
also, to speak of “wisdom of a cynical 
caste” (p. 73), a8 if referring to a 
division of the people. The correct word 
is ‘cast,’ meaning form or mould. A 
curious instance of what may be called 
infected orthograpby occurs in Mr. Fox’s 
use, on p. 139, of the form “inveys” 
(inveighs). Henry Peacham, his “ school- 
master,’ does use this spelling in a 
passage quoted by Mr. Fox; but that is 
more likely to be the reason than the 
justification of Mr. Fox’s neglect of 
modern usage. Weare not clear whence 
the author got the spelling “forceable” 
(p. 207) for the word which is 
written ‘forcible’ elsewhere in the 
book. Probably some early Elizabethan 
writer might yield the former spelling, 
but Spenser, Hooker, and the 1611 
Translators seem to know nothing of it, 
and in fact they use the latter form, Here 
again we should incline to attribute the 
archaism to a reminiscence of the fearful 
and wonderful spelling illustrated in some 
books of the period, as well as im such 
correspondence as that of James I., from 
which an amusing quotation is given by 
Mr. Fox. True to well-established pre- 
cedents, the author in referring to other 
workers in the same field of literature 
(such as Dr. Ward and Dr. Jessopp) finds 
occasion to warn the reader against their 
inaccuracy. Let us hope Dr. Jessopp will 
not take 1t unkindly, for Mr. Fox (as was 
almost unavoidable in a work of the kind) 
has his own fallible moments. Thus, in the 
very entertaining essay ou Tom Coryate, 
whose birth is placed (p. 247) in 1587, 
we are told that he left his University at 
the age of twenty-two; that he spent 
some time near Yeovil with his father, and 
then went to Court where he diligently 
saved such gifts as he could get by wisely 
playing the fool. How old he might be 
by this time we can only conjecture; but 
on p. 253 the date of his setting out on 
the travels for which he had been saving 
is given twice as 1608, when by good 
reckoning he could be but twenty-one. 
Even if the older age held good it seems 


hardly right to speak of Coryateas an “old” 
- bachelor (p. 257), seeing that at his death 


some years later he was only about thirty. 
In the matter of quotation, also, there are 
occasional lapses. Tony Weller is not 


~ exactly quoted on p. 429—the correct form 


is “ Vy worn’t thereaalleybi!” It is not 
“the Catechism” (p. 398) that commands 
us to “read, mark, learn, and inwardly 
digest” anything; the passage occurs 
in the Collect for the second Sunday 
in Advent. = 
But these and such-like slips are only 
‘flies in amber,’ and they do not 
seriously detract from the worth or 
interest of Mr. Fox’s book. It is, in fact, 
a very remarkable store of wise and witty 
sentences, curious facts and informing 
allusions. We observe that in a neatly 
turned Latin dedivation the author does 
honour to Principal Gordon, and it would 
not be easy for such a writer on such 
subjects to find a more appropriate patron. 
Bat we must remember that ‘*Compari- 
sons areodious,” as Burton says—although, 


. pace Mr, Fox, the author of the “ Anatomy 


of Melancholy ” (1621) can hardly be 
reckoned the first literary sponsor of that 


proverb, seeing that it occurs (parodied as 
1f already well known) in Much Ado 
About Nothing (1599-1600). We should 
add that the illustrations, which are photo- 
graphic reproductions of title-pages, fac- 
similes, &c., add considerably to the 
interest of the book. 
W. G. Tarrant. 


A PROTESTANT SCHOOL IN 
BRAZIL. 

Turs article goes under the same head- 
ing as two former ones I have sent, 
published respectively in June, 1898, and 
January, 1897, in Tum Inqurzer. And yet 
the present article will not refer to the 
same school as the other two. Those 
described the Hschola Americana of 8. 
Paulo, with which I was for three years 
connected—this is to describe the Hschola 
Anglo-Brazileira, an imstitution founded 
by myself in February last. 

I was kindly warned beforehand by 
many friends that an English school could 
not be successful, since six had already 
been founded in S, Paulo at different times, 
and all had failed. But Thad no intention 
of opening a purely, Hnglish school, 
adapted only to the: needs of English 
residents ; my idea was to have an institu- 
tion wherein English and Brazilian 
children alike should be educated under 
an Hnglish system; and the confidence I 
placed in the success of my scheme must 
now, I think, be acknowledged as justified, 
from the fact that, while I opened in 
February with 14 scholars, I haye at 
present—in September—5l. 

“ But,’ someone may ask, “is it a 
missionary school?” Why do I trouble 
the readers of Tar IneurRER with the 
affairs of an English school in Brazil, 
unless it is founded for the purpose of 
proselytising ? Well, I will give you the 
worst at once: I have no idea of making 
converts to any religion, nor even of attack- 
ing Catholicism as Catholicism, or Presby- 
terianism or any other ism, as such. 
Whether the Anglo-Brazilian is a mission- 
ary school or not, the reader may judge 
for himself, when I have briefly described it. 

School is opened daily with selected 
readings taken from widely divergent 
sources, in Portuguese and in Hnelish. 
Sir John Lubbock’s ‘Pleasures of Lite,” 
Lougfellow’s, Tennyson’s, and Words- 
worth’s shorter poems, the versions of the 
New Testament and the Psalms, are among 
the English founts to which I most fre- 
quently have recourse : the poems of Abreu 
and the beautiful sermons ct the Catholic 
priest, Antonio Vieira are among the Por- 
tuguese. Suffice it here to say that I seek 
always to stir the higher emotions, reading 
nothing that is dull or prosy, condemning 
a piece if I see it fails to rivet the child’s 
attention. 

After the daily reading we sing—not 
hymns, as such, but. the most beautiful of 
the Enelish songs. “ Home, sweet home,” 
“The Meeting of the Waters,” “The 
Minstrel Boy,” “Old Folks at Home” 
(slightly altered), “Robin Adair” 
(altered), “ Lead, kindly Light”; these are 
among our favourites. 

These readings and songs are not a 
erind, or a thing to be sat through, to 
any boy in the room; they are eagerly 
drunk in and committed to memory, and 
the religion taught incidentally by them, 
L love to believe, is very great. They teach 
no doctrine, they teach religion only in its 
purest sense, 


batarian. 


Following the singing, come the classes, 
in which, of course, the three R’s have their 
due place ; but beyond these my object is 
always to devote time to the most 
humanising of other studies. History— 
English, Brazilian, and Universal—has a 
prominent place; descriptive geography 
(and I only regret that I have no magic- 
lantern or kinematograph for this study, 
for I believe these the most valuable aids 
to the true teaching of geography), 
physiology and natural history, drawing, 
literary study—music, if it were possible, 
but at present I have not the means of plac- 
ing this on the programme—these princi- 
pally are what I mean by the humanising 
studies. 

Want of the necessary means prevents 
my having a boarding-school. At best a 
day-school can but do something toward 
the formation of character, and that 
something may be largely undone by bad 
influences at home or in the streets. But 
I hope that sooner or later J may be able 
to complete my ideal, and by having a 
living-place for my pupils, add practical 
farm and garden work to the other 
humanising studies—things necessary for 
true intercourse with Nature, our greatest 
Teacher. 

Why, then, do I call it a Protestant 
schoolr Were my intention to let it 
remain a day-school only, this question 
would perhaps be unanswerable. But 
when the day-school becomes a boarding- 
school the necessity of definite religious 
teaching will be. more obvious. Hvyen 
then, however, it is no part of my design 
to proselytise for any one sect, or to make 
war onany other—not even upon Jesuit:sm, 
supposing myself equal to any such com- 
bat. By simple services for the worship 
of God the Father and the better under- 
standing of the teachings of Jesus Christ, 
I should wish to show practically what is 
the sincerest and best Christianity. The 
child as he grows older draws bis own 
conclusions and embraces that faith which 
he has seen to be the purest, abandoning 
the empty forms together with the dog- 
matic creeds he has found no reason to 
respect. 

“Ts the senhor a Protestant?” one of 
my pupils once asked me. ~ “ Yes,” I re- 
plied, *I am” “ What do the Protes- 
tants believe?” ‘They believe in God, 
and in the religion of Jesus Christ, and a 
good Protestant wishes to make his neigh- 
bours happy.” 

“No!” replied my small friend de- 
cidedly—‘“‘not always happy.” ‘“ Why 
not?” Lasked. “ Because,’ said he, ‘“‘ my 
father says that in the Protestant Church 
it is peccado to be happy on Sunday ! ” 

Alas, it is undeniable that here in 
Brazil the Americans have made the 
name of Prctestant synonymous in the 
common mind with that of bigoted sab- 
But I am anxious to show, by 
example, that Protestant means a man who 
protests against all perversions in the re- 
ligion of Christ; and bigoted sabbatarian- 
ism is a perversion against which the 
Master himself forcibly protested when he 
said, “‘The sabbath was made for man, 
and not man for the sabbath.” 

I set some pupils once the following 
subjectforacomposition (in Portuguese) :— 
«“ What is a Christian ?”’. J will give ex- 
tracts from three of the replies, the first 
two as showing the result of Roman 
teachings, aud the third that of narrow- 
minded Protestantism, 

“Ohristdo é@ aquelle que aceredita em 
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Nossa Senhora eno Inferno.” . . . “A 
Christian is one who believes in Our Lady 
and in Hell!” 

“A Catholic (used as a synonym for 
Christian) is anyone who believes that the 
miraculous girl in the Church of our Lady 
of L—— is real. People who are not 
Christians say it is made of wax.” 

[It should be explained that in the 
above-named church is a real or supposed 
child kept permanently in a glass-covered 
coffia, and said to have been dug up in a 
perfect condition six years after inter- 
ment. | 

“Roman Catholics are not Christians,” 
says a third—son of a Catholic family, 
who probably thinks that I shall be 
pleased by this statement—‘“ because they 
smoke, and drink coffee on Sundays.” [i 
fail to understand why drinking coffee on 
Sundays is so heinous an offence, but the 
boy was unable afterwards to enlighten me 
upon this point. | 

That the reader may the better judge 
of the importance of 8. Paulo asa field for 
such labour as mine, I may be excused if I 
give a few facts as to the present condition 
of thecity. Many, upon reading the word 
« Brazil,” are apt to picture to themselves 
at once dark forests, frowning mountains, 
little fever-infested towns scattered along 
the coast, and have not the least idea of 
the real importance of such a city as this 
and many others that have grown up lately 
in this part of the world. A British naval 
officer, visiting the port of Santos, near 
S. Paulo, wrote, in an ode to the surround- 
ing country, 

Ye mountains on whose wooded heights 

The greedy borrachudo bites ! 

Ye forests in whose tangled mazes 

The dire mosquito stings like blazes! 
And this is probably the picture most 
people at home form of the whole of 
Brazil. - 

Twelve years ago the city of S. Paulo 
was supposed to have some 40,000 inhabi- 
tants; that was in the time before the 
abolition of slavery. With the abolition, 
in 1888, came a flood of immigration, 
principally of Italians to take the place of 
the freed negroes on the coffee plantations 
of the intsrior. Many of these stayed in 
the town, which to-day probably counts 
some 400,000 inhabitants! In place of 
the unpaved streets and tiny one-storied 
houses of that time, we have many fine 
suburbs, stately mansions, beautiful gar- 
dens—and, to crown all, we are promised 
electric trams in all parts of the city, with 
electric street lighting—the work of laying 
the lines and the cables being already in 
progress, performed by the English 
“S$. Paulo Hlectric Light and Power 
Company (Limited).” The English Rail- 
way Company is building one of the 
biggest stations I have seen anywhere—a 
truly colossal building—and constructing 
a new double track down the great Serra 
that separates us from Santos. 

Well, I have said enough to show that 
8. Paulo promises to be a great place of 
the future, and when we consider that its 
future lies all in the hands of the genera- 
tion now at school and college, the 
importance of a good educational esta- 
blishment becomes apparent; as also the 
prilliiant future that may be in store 
for it, if it sueceed in struggling through 
the financial and other difficulties that 
surround it at birth. 

But I have already occupied more than a 
due amount of space, and must terminate 
this article rather abruptly, with the 


expression of a hope that my work out 
here ‘in the backwoods” may not be with- 
out sympathisers in far-away England, 
where there are no Jesuits or Miraculous 
Girls to be combated, and where the 
borrachudo and “dire mosquito” are 
unknown quantities ! 
CHARLES WicKkstEEp ARMSTRONG. 
8. Paulo, September, 1899, 
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[Notices and Reports for this Department should. 
b2 as brief as possible, and be sent in by Thursday 
Morning.] 
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Boston.—A lecture was delivered in the Unitl- 
arian Schoolroom, Spain-lane, on Sunday afternoon 
by the Rev. F. Summers, of London, on ‘ By-way 
of Pleasure.” Mr. A. Kime presided, and there 
was a fairly good attendaace. In the evening Mr. 
Summers gave an excellent discourse in the chapel, 
his subject being “ All souls are mine.” 

Bradfovd.—On Sunday, Dec. 10, musical services 
were held in Chapel-lane Chapel, at which the choir 
of men and boys were assisted by a number of 
ladies and gentlemen from the congregation. The 
Rey. E. Ceredig Jones referred, in his morning 
sermon, to the great loss which the Unitarian bo ly, 
had sustained by the death of Sir Henry Tate 
Bart., who had been a most generous supporter of 
their various institutions. There were large con- 
gregatious, and collections were taken for the Joint 
Hospital Fund. Oa, Monday, Dee. 11, an “at 
home ”’ was held in the Channing Hall, in connec- 
ton with the Literary Society. The host and 
hostess were Mr, and Mrs. Byron Boothroyd, and 
there was a large company. In the course of the 
evening an interestiog lecture was given by Dr. 
Slater, on ‘f Physic, Ancient and Modern,” in which 
he traced the evolution of the art of healing from 
the earliest times to the present. A programme of 
high-class music was provided by Miss Bertha Rigg 
and other friends. 

Brighton.—On Wednesday, Dec 6, a sale of 
work was held in aid of the church funds. The 
proceeds, including those received from two rum- 
mage sales during the year, amount to £47. 

Cardiff.—A successful two days’ sale of work 
was held at the West Grove Unitarian Schoolroom 
last week. 

Choppington.—The renovations at this church 
have now been comp!eted, the interior having been 
made much more comfortable than ever before. 
Taking advantage of the visit to the North of Eng- 
land by Mr, Bipia Chandra Pal, the Committee 
arranged with him to conduct two special services 
on Sunday last, Dec. 10. The morning  ser- 
vic? being experimental, thirty-eight persons 
attended, which was fairly satisfactory. Tue con- 
gcegation which attended the evening service com- 
pletely filled the building, and numbered close upon 
2:0 persons. Mr. Pal conducted the service after 
the manner of the Brahmo Somaj, which the con- 
gregation followed with marked attention. 

Laneaster—A sale of work on behalf of the 
organ fund and chapel improvements has realised 
£37, to be added to the £345, the proceeds of the 
recent bazaar. 

Leeds : Holbeck.—On Sunday, Dec. 3, the Rev. 
J. McDowell preached farewell sermons as 
minister of Holbeck Chapel, and on the following 
evening a farewell tea-party was held in the school- 
room, which was well attended, During the 
evening speeches commending Mr. McDowell and 
his work at Holbeck were made by the Rev. Ch. 
Hargrove, Mr. J. T. Kitchen, Mr. Westerman, and 
others, who assured him of their regret at his 
departure, and their best wishes for his welfare in 
America, A very beautiful silver lamp for the 
drawing-room table was presented to Mr. and Mrs. 
McDowell by the congregation with all good wishes 
for their united happiness. They sailed for Boston 
on Monday by the Leyland liner Winifredian. 

Leicester: Free Christian Church.—0Oa Sun- 
day next, Dec. 17, the last services will be held in 
the present building, which the congregation has 
used for the past twenty-four years. The scheme 
for building a church aud school in one of the 
suburbs, which was started in the autumn, is now 
in full swing, the school buildiog being nearly com- 
pleted ; the congregation fully expect to hold ser- 
vices therein from the early part of January until 
the church is erected. Much money is needed to 
complete the scheme, full particulars of which will 
be found in another column, 

Leigh : Lancashiee.—A sale of work in aid of 


‘the organ fund of Laigh Unitariaa Church was helt 


in the schoolroom on Friday and Satur@ay last. Tt 
was opened on Friday by Mr. W. L. Green, of 
Lowton, with the Rev. A. H. Dolphin (minister) in 
the chair ;and on Saturday by Mr. W. Eckersley, 
of Tyldesley, with Mr. G. HW. Leigh, of Monton, in 
the chair. Very satisfactory results were obtained, 
as the officars were able to announce on Saturday, 
that, together with subscriptions, the sum realised 
was about £300. 

Liscard.—Since the op2ning of the new church 
on Sept. 30 last, the increase ia numbers of the 
congregation has been very cheering. Oa thatdate 
there were 78 enrolled members, whilst now the 
figure stands at 110. Ou Friday, Dec. 8, Mrs. Elam 
entertained the congregation at an ‘At Home” in 
tie new Assembly Hall, as she desired to give in 
this way some expression of her appreciation of the 
general kiadness and assistance which she had 
received in carrying out the erection and furnishing 
of the church and its various annexes. During the 
evening the company were entertained with song, 
music, and recitation, and they also indulged in 
some three hours’ dancing. A most enjoyable and 
refreshing evening was brought to a close ere mid- 
night by the assemblage unitedly and enthusiasti- 
cally singing the Natioval Anthem. ' 

Liverpool Sunday-sshool Society.—The first 
meeting of the session was held on Thursday, 
Dec. 8, when the members assembled in the council 
room adjoining the Ullet-road Church, There were 
about fifty members and friends present, a very wet 
night probably preventiug the schools from a dis- 
tance being represented. Tea was kindly provided 
by the members of the congregation, and a very 
pleasant hour was speut in social intercourse. 
The president (the Rev. W. J. Jupp) addressed a 
few words to the meeting, urging the members to 
do what they could to make the meetings duving 
the winter more successful by making an effort to 
attend. Hethen proposed a vote of thanks to Dr. 
Klein and the Ullet-road congregation for their 
kind hospitality ; this was seconded by Mr. F. 
Robinson, and unavimously carried. Dr. Klein, ia 
replying, said it gave them great pleasure to enter- 
tain the scciety, and it was appropriat2 that the 
first meeting in their room should be one con- 
nected with Sunday-school work, in which they 
were all so much interested. The members and 
their frieads then went into the church, where a 
short servic: was held, conducted by Dr. Klein. 
The Rev. J. J. Wright give a most earnest and 
helpful address to the teachers. He said Sunday- 
school teaching was never more difficult, never 
more needed, and never better done thin at the 
pres2nt time; good books aud good methods were 
not the end to be gained, but only a mains to the 
end, which was t teach the children t» live rightly, 
to love true aad beautiful things, and to try aod 
fill their hearts with a deep2r knowledge of God's 
love and cire for them. ; 

Newcastle-on-Tyne: Church of the Divine 
Unity.—The biennial sale of work tok place in 
the schoolrooms on Wednesday and Thursday, 
Dec. 13 and 14. Mr. George G, Laidler, in opening 
the proceedings, said how deeply they all regretie | 
the absence of the Rev. Frank Walters, through 
illness, and expressed the hope that he would svon 
be restored to health. Mr. F, Henning Vaughan, 
of Oxford, who is supplying the pulpit uatil the 
end of the year, replying to some words of welcome, 
said he was pleased to be of help to the cause in 
Newcastle, though he could but regret his stay 
with them was in consequence of Mr. Walters state 
of health. ‘The proceedings were of a must satis- 
factory character. 

Plumstead.—The winter course of lectures and 
entertainments at the Unitarian Church 1s now in 
progress. The session opened on Sept. 25 with a 
social gathering of the congregation and friends, 
with a very satisfactory attendance of over 100. 
Among the lectures subsequently given on Thurs- 
day evenings have b2en “ Curious Dwellers on.our 
Shores,” by Mr. W. H. Shrubsole, F.R.S. ; “ Mark 
Twain,” by Mr. J. Breddall ; ‘‘ How the Bible was 
made,” by Mr. S. Field, a member of the church ; 
and two lantern lectures on ‘‘Switzerland and South 
Africa,”’ by the minister, the Rav. L. Jenkins Jones. 
The session so far has bzen very successful. 

Reading.—On Tuesday, the 8rd inst.,, collec- 
tions were made on behas'f of the Transvaal Relief 
Fund, and the amount realised was £10 0s. 3d, The 
sermon in the morning, by the Rev. E. A. Voysey, 
had reference to the ethics of war. The pulpit 
on the 10th inst, was ocecapied by the Rev. 1. W. 
Freckelton. 

South Cheshire and District Association 
and Sunday-school Union.—The autumn meet- 
ings were held on Wednesday week in the Free 
Christian Chureh, Crewe. The General Committee 
met at 3.45 for the transaction of business, after - 
which delegates and friends assembled for con, 
ference. Thechair was occupied by the president, 
the Rev, G A, Payne: A pyper was read by the 
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Rev. W. ©. Hall, M.A., of Ashton-under-Lyne, who 
forcibly depicted the contrast between the school 
badly managed and indifferently taught, and the 
one where punctuality of superintendents and 
teachers was the rule, kind, but firm discipline was 
maintained, and the instruction imparted was most 
truly religious. The former schools, he argued,were 
foredoomed to failure, while for the latter there 
was a great, deep need, and success everywhere 
awaited them. An interesting discussion ensued, 
in which the Revs. J. C. Street, G. H. Smith, H. D. 
Roberts, Mrs. Myers, the President, and the 
Secretary—the Rev, J. M. Mills—took part. A vote 
of thanks was heartily accorded to the reader of 
the paper. After tea a public religious service was 
held, when the Rev. H. D. Roberts, of Chester, 
preached on “Enthusiasm.” At the last annual 
meeting of the Union it was decided to widen its 
scope so as to admit such congregations as might be 
willing to be represented into active association 
with it. It was gratifying to find that each con- 
gregation having a school affiliated with the Union 
had signified its willingness to associate itself there- 
with, and had sent a delegate to represent it on 
the General Committee. Much is looked for in the 
future in the way of increased interest and help- 
fulness from this association of congregations a: d 
Suaday-schools. 


WINIFRED HOUSE 


(Mrs. Hampson’s Memorial Home), 


Invalid Children’s Convalescent Nursing Home, 
Wray Crescent, Tollington Park, London, N. 


A Home where poor children are received (girls, 
3-12 years ; boys, 3-10) who are recovering from 
operations or from disease ; also for those suffering 
from debility, Application for admission to be 
made to Miss M. Prrronarp, 11, Highbury Cres- 
cent, London, N. 

All friends interested in the work are asked to 
make it known to others, for it is essential that the 
list of subscribers should be increased, if the well 
being of the Home is to be maintained. 

Special donations are also invited towards defray- 
ing the expenses of reconstruction of the drainage 
system, which was carried out in the Summer, 

WILLIAM M. BLYTH, Hon. Treas. 
MARIAN PRITCHARD, ions 
ROBERT HAMPSON, Se taeses 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
| gh Poe ees po 


SourHampron Buripines, Caancery Lanz, LonDoN. 
INVESTED FUNDS, £10,000,000 
Number of Accounts, 85,094. 

TWO AND A-HALF PER CENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS repayable on demand. 

TWO PER CENT. INTEREST on CURRENT 
ACCOUNTS on the minimum monthly balances, 
when not drawn below £100. 3 

STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES pur- 
chased and sold for Customers. 


SAVINGS’ DEPARTMENT. 


SWALL DEPOSITS received and INTEREST 
allowed MONTHLY on each completed £1. 


The BIRKBECK ALMANAC, with full par- 
ticulars, post free. 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


FREDK. LONG & SON, 


AUCTIONEERS, SURVEYORS, HOUSE & LAND AGENTS 
4, Adelaide Place, London Bridge, E.C. 


Rents Collected, and the entire management of 
Property in any part of London or Suburbs under- 
taken. Valuations for Probate, &c, 


Lie experienced, seeks re-engage- 
ment as LANGUAGE MISTRESS. French 
(Paris 5 years), German (Dresden 5 years). . Good 
references.—Miss H., 28, Alexandra-road, South- 
port. 


Correspondents are requested to note that 
to be sure of insertion the same week, news 
must reach the Office by the first post on 
Thursuay at latest, and the earlier in the 


week the better, 


GATE MD AR, 
SUNDAY, December 1{7, 


ry 


Our 


«es It is requested that notice of any alteration 


in the Calendar be sent to the Publisher not 
later than Thursday Afternoon. 


Bermondsey, Fort-road, Upper Grange-road, 11 a.m. 
and 7 p.M., Rev. HaroLtp RYLETT, 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. 'reDERIC ALLEN. 
Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 

11 a.M. and 7 p.m., Rev. T. W. FrEeckELtTon. 

Croydon, ree Christian Church, Wellesley-rd., West 
Croydon,114.M. and 7 p.m., Rev. J. Pace Hoprs. 

Deptford, Church-street, 11.15 a.m. and 6.30 P.Mm., 
Rev. A. J. Marcuant. . 

Essex Church, The Mall, Nottiag-hill-gate, 11 a.m. 
and 7 P.M., Rev. I, IX. FreEston. 

Forest-gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 
1] a.M. and 6 30 P.m., Rev. H. Woops Perris, 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham-place, 
11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. R. H. U. Bioor, B.A. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 «aM. and 
7 p.M., Revs. Brooke HerrorD, D.1D., and 
Epaar Darryn. Minister’s Class after Morn- 
ing Service. 

Highgate Hill Unitarian Christian Church, 1] a.m 
and 7 p.M., Rev. A. Gorpon. 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 a.m. 
and 7 p.M., Rev. G. Dawes Hicks, M.A., Ph.D. 

Kentish Town, Free Christian Church, Clarence- 
road, 11 a.m. and 7 P.M., Rev. A. Farquuarson. 
Morning, “Ts it better to give than to receive y” 
Evening, “ Life in Winter.” 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. J. E. 
STRONGE. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High-street, 
11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. W. C. Pops. 

Little Portland-street Chapel, near Oxford-circus, 
11.15 a.m. and 7 P.M., Rev, P. H. WicksTEED, 
M.A. 

Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal Green 
11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. W. G. Capman. 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 a.M. and 6.30 P.M., 
Rev. G. Carter, 

Plumstead,Common-road Unitarian Church, 11 a.m. 
and 6,30 p.m., Rev. L. JENKINS JONES. 

Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15 a.m. 
and ie P.M., and 3 p.m, Service for Children, 
Rev. 8. FarRINGTON. 

Stepney- Green, College Chapel, 11 a.m. and 7 P.M., 
Mr. Lucxine TavENER. 

Stoke Newington, The Green, 11.15 a.m. and 
7 pM., Rev. W. Wooprne, B.A. 

Stratford, West Ham-lane Unitarian Church, lla.m, 
Mr. A. B. Mipnan®, and 6.30 p.m., Mr. W. Leg. 

Sydenham Public Hall, Kirkdale, Sydenham, 7 p-M., 
Rev. T. E. M. Epwanps, “The Place of Jesus 
in Religion,” 

Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church, East-hill, 
11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A. 

Wood Green, Unity Hall, 11 a.M, and 7 P.m., Rey. 
Dr, MUMMERY. 


_——_—_—_—_—__—_______ 


PROVINCIAL. 


Basalt Heata. Institute: Our Katair’s CHURCH, 
11 aim. and 6.30 p.m., Rev. C, J. SNEATH. 

BaTH, Trim-street Chapel, 11 a.m. and 6.30 P.M., 
Rev. A. N. Bratcurorp, B A, 

BeprorD, Library (side room), 11.15 a.m, Rev. 
ROWLAND HILL. 

BirMincHamM, Church of the Messiah, 11 a.m, and 
6.30 P.M. 

BLACKPOOL, Banke-street, North Shore, 10.45 a.m. 
and 6.30 P.M, 

BLACKPOOL, Unitarian Lay Church, Masonic Bar, 
Waterlco-road, South Shore, 6.36 p.m. 

Boortz, Free Church, Stanley-road, 11 a.m, and 
6.30 p.m., Rev. H. W. Hawkes, 

BousnemovtH, Unitarian Church, West-hill-road, 
11 a.m. and 7 p.M., Rev. C. C. Cox. 

Bricuton, Christ Church(Iree Christian), New-road, 
North-street, 11 a.M. and 7 P.M. 

BUXTON, Hartington- road Church, 11 a.m. and 
7 p.M., Rev. GuorGE STREET. 

CANTERBURY, Blackfriars, 11 a.m. 

Dean and Wa.tMeER Free Christian Church, High- 
st., 11 a.m. and 6.30 p.m., Rev. T. SHAKSPEARE. 

Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 1 A.M. 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. 8. Burrows. 

EasTBouRNE, Lismore-road, Terminus-road, 1] a.m. 
and 6.30 p.M., Rev. G. St. Ciair. 

GurprorD, Ward-street Church, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 p.m., Rev, E, 8, Lana BUCKLAND, 


HorsHaM, Free Christian Church, Worthing-road, 
11 a.m. and 6,30 p.m., Rev. J. J. MARTEN. 

Lzeps, Mill Hill, 10.45 a.m. and 6.30 p.m, Rev. C, 
HARGROVE, M.A, 

LiscarRD, Memorial Church, Manor-road, 11 A.M. 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. J. M. Luoyp Tuomas. 

Liverroon, Hope-street Church, 11 a.m., Rev. R. 
A. Anmstrona, B.A., and 6.30 p.m., Rev. A. 
CoBDEN SMITH, 

LivERPooL, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. W. J. Jurr. 

LiverPooL Ullet-road, Sefton Park, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 P.M., Rev. Dr. Kurtin. Evening, “ Jesus 
and the Prophecies ; or, the Relation of Letter 
to Spirit.” 

Manouester, Sale, 11 a.m. and 6,30 P,m., Rev. 
J. Forrest. 

MANCHESTER, Strangeways, 10.30 a.m. and 6.30. P.M. 
Maraate, Forester’s Hall (Side Entrance), Union- 
crescent, 11 a.m., Mr. WeIcHT MaTTHews, 
OxrorpD, Manchester College, 11.80 a.m., Rev, 

C. B. Upton, B.A., B.Sc. 

PortsmMoumTH, General Baptist Chapel, St. Thomas- 
street, 6.45 p.m., Mr. T'Homas Bonb, 

PortsmoutH, High-street Chapel, 11 a.m and 
6.45 p.m, Mr. G. Coszns Prior. 

RamscaTE, Assembly Rooms, High-street, 6 30P.M., 
Mr. WeIcHT MatrHeEws. 

Reapine, Unitarian Fre Church, London-road, 
11.15 a.m. and 6.30 p.m., Rev. E. A. Voysry. 

ScarBorouacH, Westborough, 10.45 a.m. and 7 P.M., 
Rev. E. L. H. THomas, B.A. 

Sovururort, Portland-street Church, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 P.m., Rev. J. J. SHaw, B.A., of Newchurch, 

SEVENOAKS, Bessell’s Green, The Old Meeting House, 
11 a.m., Rev. R. C. Denby, Stables in the grounds 

Torquay, Unity Ha}l, Lower Union-street, 11 a.m, 
and 6.30 P.m.. Rev. A. E. O'Connor. 

TUNBRIDGE WELLS, Mechanics’ Institute, Dudley- 
road, 11 a.m., Mr. W. J. Tupss, and 6.30 p.m, 
Mr. W. Scorr Durrant. 

YorxK,St. Saviourgate Chapel, 11 a.m. and 6.30 P.M, 
Rey. W. Reynoups, B.A., of Manchester. 


—————_—_—_—. 


Carr Town, Free Protestant Unitarian Church, 
Hout-street, 6.30 p.m., Rev. R. BALMFORTH. 


THICAL RELIGION SOCIETY, 
STEINWAY HALL, PORTMAN-SQUARE, 
S.W.—Dec. 17tb, at 11.15, Dr. WASHINGTON 
SULLIVAN, “The Inner Meaning of the Incarna- 
tion Doctrine and the Real Significance of Christ- 
mas,” 


OUTH-PLACEH ETHICAL SOCIETY, 

SOUTH-PLACE, FINSBURY.—Dec. 17th, 

at 11.15., HENRY RAWLINGS, M.A., “‘ Lamennais 
as Reformer of the Catholic Church.” 


ULPIT SUPPLY.— The Rev. W. 
STODDART, B.A., is at LIBERTY to take 
occasional Sunday duty.—30, West Bank, Stamford: 
hill, London, N. 


ULPIT SUPPLY.—The Rev. D. 
DAVIS, Fairfield High School, Liverpool. 


BIRTHS. 


Tuomas—On the 10th Dee., at Heather Cottage, 
Liscard, to the Rev. and Mrs. J. M. Lloyd 
Thomas, a daughter. 


MARRIAGES. 


Fispter—Harting—On the 13th inst., at the Old 
Meeting Church, Birmingham, by the Rev. 
Joseph Wocd, Hermann Georg Fiedler, Ph.D.; 
Professor of German Language and Literature 
in Mason University College, to Ethel Mary, 
elder daughter of Charles Harding, of Knuts- 
ford Lodge, Edgbaston, Birmingham. At home 
at Lifford Grove, King’s Norton, Feb. 12th, 
14th, 16th, and 19th. 


DEATHS. 


Harris—-On the 9th Dec., at Sidmouth, Catherine 
Robina Harris, the youngest daughter of the 
late Rev. George Harris, of Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. 

Hastam—On the 7th Dec., at Ravenswood, Bolton, 
in her 84th year, Jane, widow of John Haslam, 
J.P. (of Gilnow House), No flowers, by re- 
quest. 

Hurron—On the 4th Dec, at Norwich, Joseph 
Henry Hutton, B.A, late rector of West 
Haslerton, York, aged 77 years, Buried at 
Pitsea, Essex, 
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ASSOCIATION SUNDAY. 


NOVEMBER 19, 1899. 


The Treasurer (Mr, Oswald Nettlefold), on be- 
half of the Commirrer of the BRITISH and FOREIGN 
Unirantan Association, acknowledges, with thanks, 
the following Collections received up to Dec. 14th: 


Kirkcaldy.. : 
Leicester ; —Great Meeting ; 
Free Christian Church 


e 
He 
eo 


Seconp List. Se Boats 
Amount advertised Dec. 2 3 vs. 300-8 
Birmingham : Newhall Hill ¢ 3 10 
3olton:; Unity Church .,. ree eee aks) 
Bridgwater - Se nae eae See ANG) 
Capel-y-Groes «+. pes 0 13 
Carlisle 0 AV 
Clifton (Autumnal Meeting, additional) 10 
Clydach Vale Tomo aes BO MO 
Colyton 30, 
Comber 5 1 14 
Congleton ae ails 586 Tae a 
Darlington 1-4 
Deal On 
Dudley 1 10 
Elland ie} 
Gellionen and Trebanoss. sbekcvf 
Glasgow :—St. Vincent- street . Ca otee era 
Scuth St. Mungo- street =. 1 1 
Gloucester Bes wee BE TP 
Halstead ... 055 
Hinckley ... Pea vik 
Holbeck eas leony) 
Huddersfield a 1-10 
Ipswich ae 1 11 
0 
6 
2 


4 
DAMNCONDWOWODOOSCHWDOAAOMMNMINONWODOAGGVOAWOCCOHARGVSOMDOOCDOSCVCOOCKH AOCOS-: 


0 
Lewes Dey 
London : Bermondsey .. O88 
Brixton Aiibaicay 
Croydon 3.4 
Essex Church LOS 
Hackney 38. 2 
Hampstead .. OV eT 
Stamford-street Les 
Lye oto 0 12 
Maidstone Sw Sh ae eas Orel 
Manchester: Choriton-cum-Hardy ... 0 12 
Mansfield ... 26 
Newark-on-Tient 0 15 
Oldham Biol: 
Park Lane, near Wigan .. 6 10 1 
Pentre ee 
Preston 378 
Rotherham (8) 
Southport 3 12 
South Shields 011 
Stockport... : Bain 6 3 
Stockton-on-Tees Ay; BEG) 
Swansea... se) 
Warwick .., ah Ke 3 10 
York ae aa rae 0 13 


| 


£468 7 5 

NOTE.—The Treasurer will be glad if all! 

Collections not yet paid are for- 

warded to Essex Hall within the next 

few days, so that they may be in- 
cluded in the account for 1899. 


\Arruew HENRY’S CHAPEL, 
CHESTER. 


SUPPLEMENTARY STATEMENT. 


During the progress of the work it was f.und 
that dry- -rot had got into the floors of the Vestry 
and the Gallery, involving their eatire renewal. 
Other matters were also discovered that required 
reconstruction for the safety and soundness cf the 
3uilding. These have added £100 to £150 to the 
original estimates. It was deemed better to have 
all done at once, and go completely restore the old 
chapel that further repairs shall not be needed for 
many years. Instead of £750, as originally esti- 
inated, the restorations will cost about £900 (with 
extras and architect’s commission), Rather over 
£600 have already been generously promised ; and 
the Committee confidently appeal to the known 
liberality of Unitarian and other friends at home 
and in America, for the further sum required to 
coroplete the Restoration of Matthew Henry’s 
venerable and historic chapel], in every way worthy 


of its 200th anniversary in 1900. £8, dG. 
Amount already acknowledged... 6138 15 0 
Miss Durning Smith, Ascot... Sree TORO Ree 
Miss Lydia S. Leigh, Swinton ... Bee Aiwa Need UR TAS) 


Further donations will be received and gratefully 
ackuowledged by the Rev. H. D. Roperts, Brook 
Lodge, or Mr. Wm. Ornett, Il oregate-street, 
Chester, 


FREE CHRISTIAN CHURCH, 


WELLINGTON STREET, LEICESTER, 


—=—_ 


CHURCH BUILDING SCHEME. 


For some years past the conviction has been 
growivg that another forward step cught to be 
taken, similar in importance to that of 1875, when 
the Congregation left the temporary rooms in the 
Temperance Hall and acquired the present building. 
Since that time much devotion and self-denial have 
succeeded in maintaining and increasing the in- 
terests of the Church; in particular, financial 
difficulties have been steadily overcome, in which 
work our friends of the Great Meeting have con- 
stantly and generously helped. The time has now 
arrived, however, 
situated as it is near the centre of the town, is no 
longer adequate to the needs to which our services 
seek to minister. There has been a gradual move- 
ment of the population to the outskirts of the 
town. While we retain our own members, we 
cannot, in our present situation, hope for any 
material increase of numbers from among people 
who live so far away. 

With these facts in view a site for Chureb and 
School has been secured on Narborough-road, at 
the corner of Harrow- road, the cost of the land 
being £767. 

The Wellington-street building has been sold, 
and we shall cease to oceupy it on December 17th. 
The proceeds of this Sale, after deducting necessary 
expenses and the debt of £300, will amount to 
£1,450. 

It is proposed to erect a Church and School, the 
former in a simple but appropriate Gothic style, 
for about £3,200. It is expected, therefore, that 
a sum of £4,000 will approximately cover the 
whole cost, including land, 

The scheme has the entire approval of the British 
and Foreign Unitarian Association, which has con- 
tributed £100, 

Our friends of the Great Meeting, Leicester, have 
generously supported the movement, as will be seen 
by the accompanying List of Donations, which in- 
cludes those of our own Congregation. 

Mr. C. Kempson, A.R.LB.A., has generously prof- 
fered his serv.ces as Architect for the building, 
which is in itself a handsome donation. 

It is highly desirable that the sum necessary 
should be raised without resorting to a Bazaar, 
and the building opened free of debt. 

Will you help in-establishing a centre of liberal 
Christian teaching in this new and thickly populated 
district ? 

Donations will be gratefully received and ac- 
knowledged by the following members of the 
Finance Committee :— 

Rav. H. Gow, B.A., St. James’-road. 

Rev. W. Wuitaxer, B.A., 171, Hinckiey-road. 

Mr. E. F. Coorser, Lloyds’ Bank, High-street 

(Treasurer). 

C. H. Roperts, “ Ashleigh,” Narborough-road. 
J. G. Cuatraway, Westcotes Drive. 

G. P. Simons, “ Ingledene,” Hinckley-rcad, 
J. W. Burton, 48, Loughborough-road. 

W. F. Price, 16, Fosse: road (Secretary). 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr, 


DONATIONS, 


th 
2 
ov 


British and Foreign Unitarian A:socia- 
tion Ss 

Mr. W. Whetstone, Coal ville 

Mr, I. Clephan, Leicester 2 

Mr. T. Fielding Johnson, Leicester 


S 

S 
oCcoooo 
ea estes ten) 5) 


Mr. J. Gordon Chattaway, Leicester ... 52 1 
Mr. W. Evans, Leicester (part eondi- 
tional) . 3 ane nO) 


Mr. W.-Tyler, Leicester... 


0 0 
Mr. W. Raven, Leicester. sa Baie Oe) 
Sir J. T. Brunner, Wavertree ... Fe On One 0) 
Vendors of Land.. ; 38 0-0 
Mr. J. M. Gimson, ‘Leicester 25520520 
Mr, T, Pratt, Leicester . 29 P0720 
Mri ¢, Hi, Roberts, Leicester Seen st Ae) 
Mr. J. W. Burton, Leicester... dear ae hale Ue 40) 
Mr. G. P. Simons, Leicester 22°10 °0 
Mr, A. J. Gimsov, Leicester Q0Es0.- 0 
Mr. W. Simpson, Leicester 202-0°- 0 
Mrs. and Miss Gonty, Leicester te ISO re O) 
Mr. and Mrs. 8, A. Gimson, Leicester... 15 0 0 
Mr. B. Sutton, Leicester pa f TOs) 
Mr. W. F. Price, Leicester 12°10 0 
Mr. T, Roberts, Leicester TOS 0520) 
Mr. H. Roberts, Leicester 10 0 0 

0 0 
Mr. HK. Penny, Leicester TOO sO, 
Mr. H. Dal>, Leicester ... 10 0 0 
Mr. F, Dale, Leicest r ... LOR O20; 
Mr, T. Gilbert, Leicester LOS OH 30 


when the present building, , 


£8 
Mr. E. I", Cooper, Leicester — .. «so 10 
Miss Page‘, Leicester Real 
Mrs. Conyers Smith, Leicester... 10 
Young People’s Fund, Leicester 10 
Anonymous, Laiscster i 10 


— 


SOOM HHYNPNNNNOWOCDODOCOCOCCOCCCOCONC COCO: 


Mr. T. Chattaway, Jun., Leicester 9 
Rev. W. Whitaker, BA. Leicester 5 
Mr. I’. T. Mott, Le icester 5 
Mr. T. Twiggs, Leicester 5 
Miss Fullagar, Leicester 5 
Miss Gimson, Leicester ... 5 
Miss C. J. Paget, Leicester 5 
Miss Louisa Paget, Leicester 5 
Miss Else, Leicester : 5 
Mr, T. A. Wykes, Leicester... 5 
Mrs. Wright, Leicester ... tee 5 
Mr. J. A. Hopps, Leicester ... 5 
Mr. Frank Collin, Leicester .., deren) 
Mr, J. Banbury, Leicester Bib oe 
Mr. D. Nesbit, Leicester Bt 3 
Miss Pratt, Leicester ... ee oye se 73) 
Mr. J. C. Burton, Leicester 2 
Mrs, W. Collin, Leicester 2 
Mrs, Day, Leicester... 2 
Mrs. Rodwell, Leicester... aos a oer 
Mr. F. Winser, Nottingham  ...- Sree 
Mrs. Hollingworth, Leicester ... ; 1 
Mrs. Whylly, Leicester.. ae ee 
Mr. and Mrs. T, Chattaway, Leicester... 1 
Miss Chattaway, Leicester 5 $8 1 
Mr. J. C. Warren, Nottingham L 
The Misses Guildford, Nottingham 1 

0 

0 


Mr. J. T. Perry, Nottingham ... he 1 
Mr, J. W. Hind, Nottingham ~.. ais 1 

: 117375. 0 
Nett Proceeds from Sale of Building. 1,450 0 0 


Present Total eee O28 2 Ome 


The School Building is nearing completion, and 
we hope to occupy same early in January. 


ese 


RINCE OF WALES’ THEATRE, 
COVENTRY-STREET, W. 

A MATINEE PERFORMANCE of A MJD- 
SUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM will be given at 
the above Theatre (kindly lent by Mr. J. H. Leigh), 
in aid of the Funds of the LONDON UNITARIAN 
BAZAAR, on TUESDAY, January 16th, 1900, 
under the direction of Mr. Herbert Lawford and 
Mr. J. H. Leigh. © 

Doors open at 2 o’clock. To commence at 2 30. 

Price of Tickets ‘Private boxes, £2° 2s. to 
£4 4s. ; stalls, 10s. 6d. ; balcony (first two rows), 
7s. 6d. (other rows), 63. 3 upper circle (reserved), 
4s, ; pit, 2s. 6d. ; gallery, 1s. 

Tickets can be obtained from any member of the 
Entertainments Committee ; at the various Unit- 
arian Churches, or at Essex Hall], where a plan of 
the reserved seats can be seen, or from Mr, HERBERT 
LawForD, 28, Nightingale-lane, Balham, S.W. 

The Private Boxes can only be obtained from 
‘Mr. Lawford, 


SUSTENTATION FUND 


Por the Augmentation of Ministers’ Stipends. 


——$—$$—$ $$ 


At the ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of the ~ 
ee to be held on WEDNESDAY, the 
7th of February, 1900, the Contributors will have 
to elect six Managers in place of Messrs. G. Brown, 
Ernest W. Enfield, C. Harding, W. Long, D. 
Martineau, and F° rank Preston, who retire by rota- — 
tion, and, with the exception of Mr. Enfield, who 
has resigned, are eligible for re-election. 

Any Contributor may be nominated by two 
other Contributors, to fill a Vacancy on the Board 
of Management. Such nominations must be sent 
to one of the Secretaries not later than Ist of 
January, 1900. 


HARRY RAWSON, 
Eccles, Manchester ; } Hon, 
A. W. WORTHINGTON, Bare 
The Ilill, Stourbridge, 


I IGHGATHE UNITARIAN 
; CHRISTIAN CHURCG. 


ERECTION OF A MEMORIAL TABLET o 
» THE LATE REY. ROBT. SPEARS. 


Special Services, conducted by the Rev, ‘Ate 
Gorpon, M.A., will be held on SUNDAY NEXT: 
the 17th iust., at 11 aM, and 7 P.M, 


~ 
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Schools, etc. 


Sp 


EDGBASTON COLLEGE for GIRLS, 
: oe Bristel Road, Edgbaston, Birmingham. 


o_o 
i ef Princrpat—Miss BAILY, 
me: HeEapmistress—Miss ELEANOR MOSS, B.A. Hons, 


is A limited number of Boarders taken at residence 
SESS of Principal. 
The College, which is opposite the residence, has 
accommodation for 120 pupils. Lawn tennis, 
- gymnasium, asphalte playground, 
The Curriculum is based on the Cambridge 
Examination regulations, and resident pupils have 
_ the advantage of Public School life combined with 
home comforts, — 
Application to Secretary, Miss S. AWDRY. 


IGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
SOUTH MARINE TERRACE, 
ABERYSTWITH, 


Mrs. MARLES THOMAS, 


PRINCIPAL 


Pupils most successfully prepared for Public 
Examinations, Scholarships have been obtained 
at the University Colleges. Special attention paid 
to the physical side of education, Gymnasium, 
Swedish drill, 


CHOOL ror GIRLS ann LITTLE 
BOYS.—CONAMUR, SANDGATE, KENT. 


PRINCIPALS ;—Miss JARVIS ard Miss CLARA 
BERRY. 


Good House, close to the sea ; south aspect. 


Reference kindly permitted to T, Grosvenor Lez, 
Esq., Clent, near Stourbridge; JoHN Hrywoon, 
_ Esq., The Pike, Bolton, &c. 


pee WARREN, 


PRINCIPAL : 
Mrs. W. CARRINGTON WHITELEGGE, 


Excellent individual TUITION and Home Care 
for the daughters of cultivated parents who would 
appreciate unusual advantages for Music and 
Languages. 

The SPRING TERM will i begia January 23, 1990, 


-WILLASTON SCHOOL, CHESHIRE. 


(Barker- Foundation), 
TO BE OPENED SEPTEMBER, 1900. 


KNUTSFORD. 


Hesp Master—GUY LEWIS, M.A., late scholar 
of Pembroke College, Oxford, 


This School will provide a sound liberal education 
on Public School lines. 

Subjects,—Religious Knowledge, Classics, Modern 
Languages, History and Geography, English Lan- 
guage and Literature, Mathematics, Natural Science. 

There will be daily morning prayer and a religious 
service in the school on Sunday, Instruction will 
be given in the history of the growth of religious 
and rational theological thought and opinica in 
England, and generally in religious subjects. The 
boys will be encouraged in sobriety, intelligence, 
earnestness, and piety, and in modes and by 
teachers free from the obligations of prescribed 
creeds or tests of religious belief. 

Careful and individual attention will be given to 

the physical training and development of the boys. 
5 Fees. 

For Boarders’ ... £33 63, 8d. a term (inclusive), 

For Day Boys... £12 12s. a term. 

Foundation ELehibitions (entitling to admission 
ab half fees) are offered for Boys whose parent or 
guardian is a minister or member of or in full 
sympathy with some congregation in England 
statedly assembling for the public worship of God 
and imposing no obligation upon any member 
thereof (whether minister, member, or otherwise), 
to subscribe or assent to any articles or article of 
religious belief or to submit to any test of religious 
doctrine, 

Further particulars, prospectuses, and forms of 
application may be obtained from 

GUY LEWIS (Head Master), New College, 
Eastbourne ; 

A. H. WORTHINGTON (Secretary), 1, St. 
James’s-square, Manchester ; 

EDWIN W: MARSHALL (Clerk), 358, Burton 
Are2de, Manchester. 


Oe EVE ache ea eee iSTMAS. 


“DAILY MEDITATIONS” & “NIGHT UNTO NIGHT.” 


By W. G. TARRANT, B.A. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING (leather, gilt). 


“Night unto Night” can also be had in cloth binding, 


red edges, price Sixpence, 


Essex Hatt, Essex Strent, Stranp, W.C. 


Schools, ete. 
NIVERSITY COLLEGE SCHOOL, 
GOWER STREET, W.C. 


—_ 


HEaDMasteER—J. LEWIS PATON, Esq., M.A. 
(formerly Fellow of St, John’s College, Cambridge), 


LENT TERM commences January 15th. 


The School is carried on in strict accordance with 
the principles laid down by the Founders of Univer- 
sity College, and is organised as a first grade 
modern and classical school. 

For prospectus apply to the Office, Gower-street, 

C, 


J. M. HORSBURGH, Secretary. 


wBoary anv Resivence. 


pe 


FEW young people received in 

PLEASANT HOME near Victoria. Terms 
moderate.—Mrs, Ropert TuRNER, 94, Grosvenor- 
road, S.W. 


OARD and RESIDENCE, South of 
England. Healthy neighbourhood, Home 
comforts. Seven miles from Brighton, near South 
Downs. Station Hassocks (on main line L.B.S.C.),— 
Miss RowLanp, Gothic House, Hurstpierpoint. 


Doe seine HOUSE.—_THE FELL, 

TROUTBECK, WINDERMERE, is situated 
550 feet above sea level, and about 24 miles from 
the station at Windermere. Every home comfort. 
Moderate terms, 


OC NEM OUT: —Hlvaston, West 

Cliff,- BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT, 
Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the High- 
cliffe Hotel. 50 rooms, Full-sized billiard table. 
Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff Promenade. 
Due south. Near Unitarian Church.—Mr, and 
Mrs. Pococr. 


OURNEMOUTEH.—Most comfortable 
private BOARDING-HOUSE ; close to sea ; 
sheltered among the Pines; south aspect. Billiard- 
room (full-sized table). Terms moderate.—Address, 
Miss CHALDECOTT, Stirling House, Manor-road, 


T- LHONARDS:—“ Crantock,” -_59, 

- Warrior-square. First-class BOARD and 
RESIDENCE, newly furnished and redecorated. 
Sea View, excellent cuisine, billiard room, sanitary 
certificate.—Mr. and Mrs. Sipnzy P. Porter. 


WEST GENTRAL HOTEL, 


Proprietor, FREDERIC SMITH. 


| Recently enlarged, remodelled and refurnished, 
now affording 


ACCOMMODATION FOR ABOUT 250 GUESTS. 


The best patronised TemMpERANCE Horen in 
London. Highly commended by leading 
Unitariar 1 Ministers. 

Spacious Coffee, Reading, aid Drawing Rooms. 
Electric Light, -Lift, 


Apartments, 1/6 to 2/6. Breakfast, 1/3 to 2/-. 
Service, 9d. 


Aa” Ba TOLS 


SOUTHAMPTON ROW, LONDON, W.C. 


‘“QuretupE, Lonpon.” 


Telegrams : 


COMPANION, 


1eferences.—G., 


SNGAGEMENT 
* experienced, and 
Txquiren Office, 


as 
good 


| only. 


Will make a SUITABLE CHRISTMAS PERSENT, 


es (ras 


NOW READY. 


A NIGHT WITH JESUS. 


EZ DREAM STORY. 
Brod. Lev HAIGH. 
Price SIXPENCE, 


“Its tender dealings with tender delu- 
sions is very clever.”’ 
LivERPOOL BooksELLERS’ ComPANy, LImIveED, 
70, Lord-street, Liverpool. 


THE ETHICAL WORLD. 


Epirzp sy DR. STANTON COIT and 
J. A. HOBSON, M.A, 


Articles on Important Social Questions, Education 
&c. from a purely ethical standpoint 
Children’s Page, 


TWOPENCE WEEKLY, 
nice: 17, Jolunson’s-court, Fleet-st., London, E. @. 


THE MILL HILL PULPIT. 


A Monthly Sermon by 
Rev. CHARLES HARGROVE, M.A., Leeds. 
December Number.—“I'or tHE Rep Cross.” 
Price 1d. Annual subscription, 1s, 6d. post free. 


Apply, Essex Hall, or Cras, STarnER, 82, Ravens- 
wood-terrace, Hyde Park, Leeds. 


[Cpe Ce a Can EN SOCIETY 
ADELAIDE-PLACE, LONDON BRIDGE, 
E.C, 
Interest on Loans reduced to Four-and-a-half 
per Cent. 


DIRECTORS, 
Chairman — Sir H. W. Lawrence, 
Mincing-lane, H.C, 
Deputy-Chairman—Marx H, Jupaz, A.R.1.B.A,, 
7, Pall Mall, S.W. 
F. H. A. Harpoast3e, F.S.1,,5, Old Queen-st., S.W, 
Miss Ormz, 118, Upper Tulse-hill, 5. W. 
STEPHEN SEAWARD T'aYLER, 151, Brixton-read, S.W., 
and Mrs, Henry Rort, 1, Randolph-gardens, N.W. 

PREFERENCE SHARES £10, Interest 44 per 
cent. DEPOSITS received at 3, 34, and 4 per cent., 
witbdrawable at short notice. 

LIBERAL ADVANCES promptly made 
Monthly repayment, including principal, premium 
and interest for each £100 advanced—21 years, 
13s, 6d. ; 18 years, 14s. 9d. ; 15 years, 16s, 1d. ; 
10 years, £1 1s. 8d. Survey Fee to £500, half-a- 
guinea. 

Special facilities given to persons desiring to pur- 
chase houses for their own occupation, Prospectus 
free, 


Bart., 2], 


FREDERICK LONG, Manager. 


ANTED, a NURSH-ATTENDANT 

for an old gentleman in the country. 

Must be a total abstainer. Previous experience 

desired ; should be over 40; must be weil recom- 

mended.—Apply to Mrs. P. H. WICKSTEED, Siden- 
ham Farm, near Wallingford. 


OMPANIONSHIP to LADY wanted 

by young lady, 25; musical, good reader ; 

some hospital practice.—Apply, Miss JELLIE, care of 
Rev. W. Jellie, Ipswich. 


COTCH TWEEDS and SERGES at 
Mill Prices, Ladies’ or Gents’ ; best quality 

Patterns post free ; orders carriage paid,— 
| Gzo. MoLrop & Sons, Hawick, N.B. 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Rew Book by Frances €. Cooke. 


THE STORY OF 
John Greenleaf Whittier, 


The Poet-Philanthropist of America. 


John Greenleaf Whittier was one of the 
heroes in stirring times, and his history, so 
fall of incident, should interest young 
people: this story of his life has been 
written, however, chiefly with the aim of 
recording for them the beauty of his cha- 
racter. It has been truly said ‘‘ The noblest 
workers of the world bequeath us nothing 
so great as the image of themselves.’’— 
From Preface. 


— 


Cloth, gilt top, with Portrait, 1/- net. 
Postage 2d. 


THE HELPER. 
1900. 


A Handbook for Sunday School Teachers and Parents, 
Edited by MARIAN PRITCHARD (‘ Aunt Amy. ’). 


Frontispiece . Energy, by G. F. WATTS, R.A. 
Full-page Illustration, Manchester College, Oxtord. 


CONTENTS:—New Year’s Address, Joun Bytes ; 
A Year of Sunday Readings, Compiled by H. Kersry 
Wuirt; Suggestive Lessons: Parable of the Sower, 
Frank Watters. 52 Bible Passages, &c.; For the Little 
Ones: More about Nellie and John Henry and Eliza, 
Mary Denny. 

The S. S, Teachers’ Summer Sassion at Oxford. 

Full Reports of the Lectures delivered at the Session 
in July, 1899, by Rev. J. J. Wricut, Frank TAYLOR, Rev, 
H. Rawwisas, M.A., Miss Epita DrumMonn, Rev. JoserH 
Woop, Miss MartaN Prircaarp, Rev..JosEPH FREESTON, 
Rey. C, B. Urron, B.A., B.Sc., Rev. J. EstLin CARPENTER, 
M.A., Rev. J. EH. Opaers, M.A., and Luckxine TAVENER. 

Teachers in Council: I. On the Ideal Sunday School. 
II. Our Senior Classes. IIL. Bringing our Young People 
to join our Churches. 

Passages from Addresses, by Principal James Drum- 
monpD, M.a., LL.D., and Rey. J. Esttin CarPanrer, M.A, 

I!lustrative Stories, Poems, &3., &c. 


Cloth, Price 2/6 net; Postage 4d. : 
12 Copies suprlied for 2%/-. Carriage unpaid. 
The Volumes issued for 1898 and 1899 can 


still 
be had at the same price, : 


An excellent GIFT BOOK for CHRISTMAS: 


YOUNG DAYS 
Annual Volume for 1899. 


The Volume contains 192 pages af brightly 
written Stories, Anecdotes, and Verses, 
Recitations, Dialogues, &c., with over 100 
Illustrations. 

The whole of the pages are printed upon — 
heavy Art paper, making the Volume a 
very handsome and attractive Gift Book. 


Illustvated Boards, 1/6, post free. 
Bound in Art canvas, 2/-, post free 


London: The SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION, Essex Hall, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 


Manchester Agents: H, RAWSON & CO., 16, New Brown Street. 


Liverpool Agents: THE LIVERPOOL BOOKSELLERS’ CO., 70, Lord Street. 


TINY SINISE LNG NT ANSI RI SIRT TNIRTR ONT SD NENT NERDS CASTS TRA RUNES SII SID: 


LIFE BEYOND DEATH. A New Volume by 
Minor J. Savaae, DD. 6s. 


JESS: BITS OF WAYSIDE GOSPEL. By 
Jenkin Lioyp Jones, of Chicago. 3820 pp. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


_ These sermon-talks are all on outsof-door sub- 
jects, the love of Nature, her influence over man’s 
spiritual life. 


THE CHOIR INVISIBLE, and Other Sermons. 
By Joun WuHItk CHapwick, 228 pp. Crown 
8vo, 4s, net, 


THE STORY OF THE BIBLE, from the Stand- 
point of Modern Scholarship. By Waurer L. 
SHELDON. Is. 6d. net. 


A YEAR OF MIRACLE: A Poem in Four 
Sermons, By W.C. Gannerr. Cheap edition. 
8d. 

JESUS AND MODERN THOUGHT. 
FrorD A. Brooke, M.A., LL.D. 1s. 


This volume contains four discourses on the 
Humanity of Jesus, and the Love we bear to Jesus, 
taken from the volume of Sermons “God and 
Christ.” 


By Sror- 


BLESSED BE DRUDGERY and Other Papers. 


By W. C, Gannett, 1s. 3d, 


BREATHINGS OF THE BETTER LIFE. 


Hdited by Lucy Lancom. 5s. net. 
CHILDREN’S YEAR BOOK. Selections by 
EpitH EMERSON ForBES. 63. net. 
DAY UNTO DAY. Scripture, Prose, and 


Poetical selections for each day in the year. 
3s, net, 


DAILY STRENGTH FOR DAILY NEEDS. 
Selections of Prose and Poetry with texts for 
every day. Cloth, 3s. 6d. ; superior edition, 5s. 


POWER AND USE. Four Papers by JOHN 
W. Cuapiwick. 2s. net, by post 2s, 2d. 


GLIMPSES OF A BETTER LIFE, By Lewis 
G. Wison. 4s, * 


HEART-BEATS. By P. C. Mozoostpar. 


LEAVES OF HEALING. By Karuertne Paine 
Surton, 4s. net. 


MATINS AND YHRSPERS. 
Bownine. 383. net. 


ONE UPWARD LOOK EACH DAY. Poems 
of Hope and Faith. Paper, 1s. 3d.; cloth, 
23, net. 

THE THOUGHT OF GOD. Hymns and Poems. 
By F. L. Hosmer and W. OC. Gannert. 
2 vols. Paper, 23, Cloth, 4s, each, net. 

THE RATIONALIST A KEMPIS. By Josréu 
Branco Wurtz. 1s. net. 

UPLIETS OF HEART AND WILL. By Janizg 
H. West. 23. net. 


63. net. 


By Sm Joun 


_ London: PHILIP GREEN, Essex Hall, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 


THE RELIGION OF TIME and the RELIGION 


OF ETERNITY. A Study of Certain Relations 
between Medieval and Modern Thought. By 
Purtie H, WIcKsTEED, M.A. 1s, net. 


BACK TO JESUS. An Appeal to Evangelical 


Christians. By Ricuarp A. Armstrong, B.A., 
Author of “God and the Soul,” “Faith and 
Doubt in the Century’s Poets,” &c. 1s. net, 


EVOLUTION AND THE RELIGION OF THE 
FUTURE. By Anna Swanwick, LL.D. 1s. 


The PLACE of IMMORTALITY in RELIGIOUS 


BELIEF. By J. Esruin Carventer, M.A. 
1s, net, 


THE GOSPEL OF JOY. By Stoprorp A, Brooke, 
M.A., LL.D. 6s, 


“ These fine discourses breathe a brave and loving. 
spirit, and have the virtue of infusing the writer’s 
health of soul into the reader’s heart.”—Speaker. 


THE SHIP OF THE SOUL, and Other 


Papers. By Srorrorp A. Brooke, M.A,, 
LL.D. 1s. 6d. : 


FAITH AND SELF SURRENDER. By James 
Martineau, D.D, 1s, 6d. 


Printed by Woopratt & Krinper, 70 to 76, Long Acre, W,C., and Published for the Proprietors b 
City Agent, Joun Heywood, 29 and 20, Shoe-lane, B.C, Manchester (Wholesile), J 


y H. KENNEDY, at the Office, 3, Essex-st., Strand, London, Ww. GC 
oHN Heywoop, Deansgate.=Saturday, Dec, 16, 1899; 2 
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CHRISTMAS IN WAR TIME. 


How shall we listen to the Christmas 
chime, 
When sounds of strife and woe torment 
the air, 
When hate and slaughter shame the holy 
time, 
And widowed hearts are 
despair ? 


silent in 
Yet never was there sorer need to catch 
Strains of the heavenly carol, and to 
see 
Hope’s guiding star, and steadfastly to 
watch 
For tokens of divinest sympathy. 


Then let us trust in that far-reaching plan 
That sees, for one, for a-l,' the discord 
cease, 
And raise our souls to that good will to 
man 
Set in the heart of the eternal Peace. 
J. Wiuson. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


i 


Many friends will hear with regret that 
the Rev. Stopford Brooke is suffering 
from a sharp attack of influenza, and that 
his doctor will not allow him to preach at 
Wandsworth on Sunday morning, as had 
been announced. Some of the Christmas 
Day services in our churches will be found 
announced in the Calendar, but in many 
other places service will be held, of which 
we have received no special announce- 
ment. 


—_— 


Tae Rev. J. T. Sunderland has accepted 
a six months’ engagement as minister of 
the Highgate Unitarian Christian Church, 
and is expected to arrive in this country 
at the beginning of January. Mr. Sunder- 
land, although the greater part of his life 
has been spent in America, where he was 
for many years minister of the Unitarian 
Church at Ann Arbor, Mich., and latterly 
for a short time in California, is aa 
Englishman by birth, and according to a 
note in a recent number of the New World 
was born at Howarth, Yorkshire, in 1842. 
He is a graduate of Chicago University, | 2 
and author of a book on “ The Origin and 
Growth of the Bible,’’ and other volumes. 
Mr. Sunderland is already well known to 
many of our people, especially since his 
visit to India as representative of the 
B. and F.U.A., and he is assured of a 
very cordial welcome on his settlement 
amongst us. 


TuHurspay was the hundredth anni- 
versary of Wordsworth’s settlementin Dove 
Cottage at Grasmere, now preserved as a 
place of pilgrimage and a memorial of the 
poet. Mr. Stopford Brooke, in his account 
of Dove Cottage ( Macmillan, 1s.), tells of 
the many associations which gather round 
it from eight of the happiest and most 
productive years of Wordsworth’s life. 
There he came first with his sister 
Dorothy, and there, in July, 1802, he 
brought home his young wife. Coleridge 
and Southey were often there, and Walter 
Scott paid one memorable visit. Most of 
the “ Prelude” was written while Words- 
worth lived at Dove Cottage, as well as 
many of his best-known shorter poems, 
including “The Daffodils,” the “ Happy 
Warrior” and the ‘‘ Ode to Duty,” while be 
was working also at the “ Excursion.” ‘“ In 
poverty,” says Mr. Brooke, “in simplicity 
of life, in quiet duty dorie in obedience day 
by day, in love, is the strength of life. 
There is no greater object-lesson of this 
truth than Dove Cottage, and Words- 
worth’s life in it.” 


Tue directors of George Newnes (Ltd.) 
have issued the first number of a new 
sixpenny illustrated monthly magazine, 
the Sunday Strand, dated January, 1900. 
The great feature of the new magazine is 
a “Life of Jesus Christ,” by Dr. John 
Watson (Ian Maclaren), which begins in 
this first number, illustrated by Mr. C. K. 
Linson, who has done a great part of his 
work in Palestine itself. As to the scope 
and spirit of the Sunday Strand, it is said 
in an editorial introduction : 

We shall give glimpses of Christian and 
humane work and workers in all quarters, 
of missionary romance abroad, and of social 
enterprise at home. We shall provide for 
the Christian community varied and interest- 
ing articles and stories suitable for Sunday 
reading. We shall know no party and no 


eee ee 


sect: our religion shall be as great as we 
believe the religion of Christ to be. We 
shall spare no effort to create the very best 
religious magazine that can be produced. 
Among the contents of the first number 
we find the first two chapters of a serial 
by Sir Walter Besant, “The Long Game,” 
illustrated by Gordon Browne; an article 
by General Booth on “ What has come of 
the Darkest England Scheme?’ an 
article on “ Unevangelised Peru,” by Dr. H. 
Grattan Guiness ; a fully illustrated article 
on “ Doré’s Pictures,” ‘he being described 

“the greatest religious painter in the 
world.” Other articles are, “ How Dr. 
Barnardo finds his Babies,” “ A Day with 
lan Maclaren,” “The Right Hon. Joseph 
Chamberlain as a Sunday-school Teacher,” 
with some portraits and a view of the 
Church of the Messiah. The fiction of the 
Sunday Strand is certainly not provided 
by a rigid Sabbatarianism. 


Dr. Warson’s “ Life of Jesus Christ” 
we should certainly have preferred to re- 
ceive at once in its completed form, rather 
than in successive fragments jostled by 
the other members of a popular magazine, 
but it will, doubtless, reach in this way a 
far larger number of readers. An editorial 
note says of the work :—“‘ Now that we 
have the full text in our hands, we are not 
surprised that he should say of it: ‘I 
have prayed and thought over it for years. 
It is the best that isin me.’” Ina Pro- 
logue on “The Inevitable Christ,” Dr. 
Watson eloquently contrasts what might 


|haye been expected as the influence or 


lack of influence of a life so humbly placed 
as that of Jesus, and its actual effect upon 
the world. ‘“ With Jesus,” he says, “it 
is the unexpected which ever haypeus, 
and this obscure Man agitated society in 
his own time as when a great ship passes 
through a quiet land-locked bay ; so that 
to this day the swell can be felt in the 
Gospels.” Then follows in the present 
number the first two chapters, describing 
the conditions of the time when Jesus 
came, and the people among whom he 
came; for the actual beginning of the 
story of his life we have to wait until next 
month, but we have already pictures of the 
Annunciation and of the vision of the 
shepherds, with other good illustrations of 
the country. The conclusion of the first 
chapter, as to the fulness of the time and 
the Desire for such a one as Jesus, is as 
follows :-— 

The history of the Race is repeated in 
the experience of the individual, and he 
has stages wherein he is not ready for Jesus. 
When he is full of strength and gladness, 
when he is proud and superior, when he is 
formal and self-righteous. Unto him by 
and by are sent hours of discouragement, 
of darkness, of self-disgust, when he has lost 
the flush of youth, and has been baftled by 
the mystery of the ages, and begirs to admit 
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that he has failed. It isthen for our Master 
the fulness of time, and He cometh unto a 
perplexed and beaten man, as the light of 
the morning and as morning songs. 

Ir is very gratifying to the promoters of 
the performance of the Midsummer Night's 
Dream for the bazaar funds, to find so 
much interest taken in it. Nearly the 
whole of the upper circle and balcony seats 
were practically taken up in the first three 
days of the performance being advertised. 
It is desirable to call the attention of those 
who wish to avail themselves of an oppor- 
tunity, which is not only unique in Unit- 
arian circles, but noteworthy among 
amateur theatricals generally, to the fact 
that the accommodation is not unlimited, 
and that delay will probably mean disap- 
pointment. We are informed that pur- 
chasers of the tickets for unreserved seats 
(pit and gallery) will ensure admission, as 
the only money taken at the doors will be 
for tickets unsold, so that it is desirable to 
secure these in advance. We understand 
that the cast is now complete, and will 
be advertised next week. The principal 
parts are in experienced hands, and 
amongst the fairies, courtiers, imps, and 
singers will be found the names of many 
of our families, so that the occasion should 
be one of special interest from every point 
of view. 


HOPE-STREET CHURCH, 
LIVERPOOL. 
JUBILEE BAZAAR. 


A THREE days’ bazaar was held by 
the members of Hope-street Church on 
Thursday, Friday, and Saturday of last 
week, at the Liverpool College of Music, 
Upper Parliament street (the old Art 
Club), in aid of a fabric fund for the 
church, and to provide for the furnishing 
of the new Church Hall, the jubilee gift of 
Mr. W. B. Bowring. 

Thestalls were arranged as a picturesque 
old English village, the attendant ladies 
being in charming Puritan costume. The 
programme of the bazaar gave many 
interesting particulars as to the history of 
the congregation and the windows and 
other memorials in the church. 

The bazaar onthe first day was opened 
by Sir Jonn T. Brunner, Bart., M.P., 
the chair being taken by the Rev. R. A. 
Armstrong. Mrs. Humphry Ward was 
also present, and gave a short address. 

The Rey. R. A. ARMsTRONG, in opening 
the proceedings, said that gathering was 
the completion of a long series of efforts 
and enthusiasm and devotion on the part 
of a numberof persons. They came that 
day to the final act in celebration of the 
jubilee of Hope-street Church, and he 
trusted it would be as brilliant a success 
as the large gathering last October at the 
opening of the Congregational Hall, pre- 
sented to them by Alderman Bowring. 

Sir Joun Brunner expressed — his 
happiness in being present on _ that 
occasion, and said he believed he was the 
right man in the right place, because, if 
they were to search England through, 
they could not find anybody more heartily 
at one and in agreement with them than 
he was that day. They had a right to be 
proud of the traditions of Hope-street 
Church. It was the spiritual home of 
James Martineau, who was distinguished 
in very many ways, but there was one 
thing in which he was distinguished above 
all other matters, and that was in his 
power of compelling respect from those 


who differed from him. He had been suc- 
ceeded by Mr. Armstrong, who had in a 
very large measure that great power, and 
who had worthily carried on the traditions 
of Hope-street Church. As to bazaars, 
he believed they did good beyond the 
amount of money realised, because of the 
unselfish work produced by the promoters 
and the pleasant memories retained for 
years in their minds. Sir John then 
declared the bazaar open. 

Mrs. Humepury Warp, in the course of 
her address, said that it gave her very 
great pleasure to come and show her 
sympathy with that bazaar. First, be- 
cause the name of Hope-street Church 
had been for many years a dear and 
familiar name to her in connection with 
one of the figures of their modern life, 
and one of the influences of their modern 
thought, which had been most sacred and 
most familiar to her mind. It gave her 
great pleasure to find herself on the same 
platform as her old friend Mr. Armstrong 
and Sir John Brunner. She always felt 
in coming among her Unitarian friends 
that they were joining hands together in 
a great cause, and that they were coming 
from different points of the compass, but 
were journeying towards the same goal. 
She had some hopes in her mind, as they 
had in theirs, which were not perhaps un- 
common. She looked forward to the 
growth of the forces within the church, 
which she hoped they might come into co- 
operation with, and she seemed to see 
rising at last, after all these years, the 
true Broad Church. When they got true 
leaders there was no saying what they 
might accomplish in the next few years; 
and when the days of more active and 
organised liberalism came to the English 
Church, how much they should owe to 
those who had fought the battles of free 
thought when it was so hard a fight, and 
how much they should owe to.that dear 
and honoured teacher, whose name was 
for ever associated with Hope-street 
Church. 

Mr. W. B. Bowrine proposed a vote of 
thanks to Sir John Brunner and to Mrs. 
Ward, which was seconded by the Rev. 
A. Cobden Smith, aud carried by 
acclamation. 

The second day’s proceedings were 
inaugurated by Mrs. W. B. Bowrrna, who, 
in wishing every success to the bazaar, 
expressed her admiration at the utter ab- 
sence of selfishness shown by those who 
had thrown themselves into that effort. 
The chair was taken by Mr. F. Rozinson, 
secretary of the church, and a vote of 
thanks to Mrs. Bowring was moved by 
Mr. R. D. Holt and seconded by the Rey. 
W. J. Jupp. 

On Saturday the bazaar was opened by 
the Hon. Mrs.de Beaumont Kuern, Mr. 
JosepH Coventry being in the chair. 

Mrs. pe Beaumont Kuen said that it 
was to her a very pleasant duty to 
respond to the wish of Hope-street friends 
that she should open the bazaar on that 
occasion, and she counted it a privilege to 
be allowed to help in the work they were 
doing and thereby to emphasise that 
spirit of brotherly love and mutual 
helpfulness which should ever characterise 
the relations of those who held their high 
and free Christian ideals incommon. The 
occasion of that jubilee carried them back 
in thought to those earlier days, when their 
spiritual ancestors were building up that 
glorious legacy of freedom which enabled 
them now to stand forth untrammelled by 


the limited visions of the past. On every 
side they heard the conflicting voices of 
systems whose place was in the past, but 
whose crystallised thought could have no 
permanent hold on those who were true 
children of the light in the present 
centurv. That which they held most 
sacred and mostessential—their conception 
of religion—-could only be enlarged and 
enriched by each new truth brought to 
light; yet, in looking at the best aspects 
of the religious life in the past, she always 
thought how much there was in it that 
could never be separated from a true 
religious attitude, which yet was difficult 
for them to realise in the same degree, 
The combination, for example, of 
simplicity and reverence, which they 
justly admired in spiritual writers of 
former ages, and in a few of their own age, 
seemed to them a_ great difficulty. 
Reverence could not be cultivated on the 
barren ground of uncertainty, and 
simplicity was directly related to an 
assurance bringing to a focus all their 
spiritual powers. The reconciliation of 
those two facts was one of the greatest 
problems they had to face in their Free 
Churches. Yet the Gospel of Hope 
and Joy was ringing in their ears and was 
more than ever brought home to them at 


that season, when the dawn of a brighter — 


life arose for humanity at the birth of 
him whose teaching had once more been 
so effectually considered by their minister 
in his latest book. Whatever some might 
say who did not seem to have fully 
grasped the results of modern Biblical 
scholarship, she was convinced that those 
results were the best evidence for the 
argument of the book. I[t was her 
earnest wish that the essentially Christian 
spirit which inspired that book might 
assert itself more and more in their midst, 
that in the words of the writer, -‘‘ Those 
who believe in the maxim ‘ Back to Jesus’ 
may be ever able to enter into loving 
spiritual communion with each other.” In 
conclusion, she expressed the sincere wish 
that Mr. Armstrong might long be spared 
to continue his great and inspiring work, 
and added a message of warmest sympathy 
from Dr. Klein, who was prevented by a 
severe attack of influenza from being 
present. As wife of the minister of a 
sister church it had been a great pleasure 
to her to be allowed to co-operate in some 
degree in that effort on behalf of the great 
cause they all had at heart. 

On the motion of the Rev. R. A. Arm- 
sTRONG, seconded by Mr. Harorp 
Coventry, who with Mre. Coventry acted 
as Secretary to the Bazaar Committee, a 
vote of thanks was passed to Mrs. de 
Beaumont Klein, and thanks were also 
accorded to the workers in connection 
with the bazaar, 

As to the financial result we have not 
yet heard, and fear that the inclement 
weather kept a good many intending pur- 
chasers away. But in every other respect 
the bazaar was eminently successful, and 
especially in drawing together with fresh 
heartiness a large number of workers, 
united for the common cause. 


Some persons take reproof good. 


humouredly enough, unless you are so 
unlucky as to hit a sore place. Then they 
wince, and writhe, and start up, aud 
knock you down for your impertinence, 
or wish you good-morning.—Guesses at 
Truth. ; ra 


-Martin Luther. 
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A CHRISTMAS ROSE. 


Tur crimson rose of June is not so fair 
As this pure snowflake blossom, which 


springs forth 
From the dark wintry earth, when woods 
are bare 
And coldly breathes the wind from out 
the North ; 
Nor are those gifts we value most the 
prize 
Of hours that fled on sunlight’s radiant 
wings: 
Our priceless treasures are the joys that 
rise 
Unlooked-for from the soil of common 
things, 


For the great mysteries of lifé-enfold 
Each weed and stone in our familiar 
ways ; 
The simplest facts a deeper meaning hold, 
Leading our hearts, through reverence, 
up to praise, 


And sometimes, when we vainly look for 
God 
In visions of a golden heav’n afar, 
A. snow-white truth breaks through the 
barren sod 
Of those realities that were and are ; 


As all unsought, unhoped-for, from the 
clay 
Of this cold empty garden bed, there 
grows, 
When skies are darkened, and the world 
is grey, 
In stainless purity my Christmas rose. 


Christmas, 1899. Turopora Mitts, 


THE PASTOR’S CHRISTMAS GUEST. 
BY ALFRED VON HEDENSTJERNA. 


(Translated.) 

A MAN must be pretty deeply in love 
and have a very firm belief in a special 
Providence who will venture to marry 
when he is only a“ Pastor-adjunct.” Such 


-was the case with Pastor Alm, who had 


been a happy young husband for just a 
month, when Christmas came. He had a 
salary of fifteen pounds, and received as 
much again for food and lodging since he 
had given up living with the vicar. That 
made nearly two shillings for every week- 
day, and on Sunday curates must be able 
to live on God’s Word and a warmed-up 
diusner. But he must not follow the 
cravings of his palate or the dictates of 
fashion, and the industrious hand which 
mends the worn-out places in the thread- 
bare coat must also know how to set to 
work dettly and economically among the 
pots and pans in the kitchen, 

You could not lose your way in the 
curate’s salors. Three rooms and a 
kitchen, that was all. In the “drawing- 
room,” a table of stained pine-wood, 
cheap chairs, a painted cupboard where 
the crockery was kept, an old piano out 
of tune, two little tables of birchwood in 
the windows, and a large lithograph of 
In the pastor’s study, 
an old leather sofa from his parents’ 
house, a birchwood writing table, pine- 
wood chairs, with homespun coverings, 
two pipes well-seasoned by smoking, and 
a sparsely-filled bookcase. Behind this 
was the bedroom, with little space and 
large bed-hangings, old furniture and new 
candlesticks, 

- But now it. was Christmas, and two 


- lamps and eight candles threw their light 


upon the newly - scrubbed floors, The 
little wife was not pretty. Her nose bid 
defiance to the ancient laws of beauty, and 
it would have been a mistake to suppose 
that her foot could have slipped into any 
daintily shaped shoe. Her hands were 
somewhat too large and her eyes rather 
too small; but the bloom of health, the 
charm of youth and womanly sweetness, 
made of Frau Alm just as lovely a rose of 
Sharon as any that ever blossomed in the 
newly set-up tents of the shepherds of 
ancient story, And now it was Christmas, 
the little home in order, andthe two sat 
hand in hand casting critical glances on 
the somewhat simple Christmas-tree, the 
first in their own home. And the pastor 
admired the ornaments which hung on 
the tree, and could not imagine where 
Frau Emma had got them from. And 
then he put his arm round his wife and 
asked her whether she did not feel as he 
did, when he saw a decorated Christmas- 
tree; he could not help feeling melancholy 
at the thought that now it would soon be 
withered, forgotten, thrown on one side. 
Was not that a picture of all human joy? 
Must they not tremble for their own happi- 
ness? Who couid know what lay before 
them in the future? She smiled and 
answered : “ Why does the fir-tree wither, 
Gustav? Because it has been uprooted 
from its home in the forest. There it 
bids defiance to storm and frost and grows 
the stronger the more its branches are 
shaken in the wind. Here, indoors, in 
light and heat, it will die. Let us take 
care that we do not loose our happiness 
from the foundation on which it now 
stands; we must never forget that 
for the poor tree no Christmas candles in 
the world can take the place of the winds 
of heaven and the stars of the firmament. 

And now the presents were looked at. 
Trifles which would in any case have been 
needed for house and wardrobe, but which 
had now a far greater value than if they 
had been bought by degrees when ne- 
cessary. Frau Emma could not imagine 
where Gustav had got the money from for 
a new black dress, and Pastor Gustav 
questioned whether two dozen starched 
bands at once was not a sinful luxury. 
Suddenly the kitchen door was opened and 
the maid announced : “ There is a drunken 
journeyman in the kitchen, and !’m afraid 
of him.” 

« We cannot give him a night’s lodging, 
but give him something to eat and drink, 
and ask him to go to Peter Olsson’s after- 
wards. I expect he will be able to spend 
the night in the farm-servants’ room,” 
said the pastor. 

A few minutes later a hoarse, angry 
voice was heard in the kitchen, threaten- 
ing, and cursing, and the maid burst into 
the room, and in a voice thick with sobs, 
begged the pastor to come out, 

By the kitchen table stood a man 
apparently about thirty years of age. His 
face looked dreadful—dirty, unshaven, and 
the stamp of intemperance sharply im- 
printed on every feature. His clothes 
matched his face; it was just a type of 
what is known in Sweden in the country 
as a “travelling journeyman,” although 
these journeymsn have frequently served 
their apprenticeship nowhere but in the 
workshops of Bacchus, 

As soon as the pastor entered the 
kitchen, the man was as if transformed— 
hisswollen features became deathly pale, he 
straightened himself, and without a word 
opened the door and went out, He was 


an uncomfortable guest, with whom one 
could part with pleasure, yet it seemed to 
the pastor as if his Christmas joy would 
be clouded if this miserable man left him 
without a mouthful of food. So he 
suppressed his disgust and hurried down 
the road after the beggar. 

“My friend, I did not mean to drive 
you away. I only wanted you to behave 
politely and properly.” 

The beggar hastened his steps without 
answering. He was walking very quickly 
now, and seemed to have become suddenly 
quite sober. 

“Come and eat a little on Christmas 
Eve,” entreated the pastor. 

“Let me alone!” murmured the beggar 
between his teeth, 

“No, don’t be bitter, no 
offended you, come!” 

“ Let me be, Gustav Alm!” 

“Great heavens, is not that Dyungex? 

“Yes, quite right,” said the begger now 
in an insolent tone. “I thought to have 
escaped the humiliation of being forced 
to introduce myself to my old fellow- 
student, but as you insist upon having the 
pleasure of seeing what a good-for-nothing 
fellow your former comrade has become, I 
am at your service.” 

“JT knew that things had gone down- 
hill with you since I left Upsala, but I 
didn’t know that you had come as low as 
this,” said Alm, turning pale. 

“Yes, I am, as you see, one of the 
honourable army of vagabonds. How are 
you, old friend? I suppose you are a 
specially favoured servant of the Lord?” 

“Do not blaspheme, Ljiing! Come and 
stay the night at my house.” 

“Qh, you go in for philanthropy! Well, 
I don’t mind; but, do you know, I would 
rather take a Christian (Danish coin with 
King Christian’s head) in ready money 
for some brandy ; you ministers are apt to 
forget it at your meals.” 

Half by force Alm led his strange guest 
back to the house and into his own room, 
begged him to tidy himself up as best he 
could, and then went out to tell his wife 
who this vagrant was. Tears filled her 
eyes, and she sighed : 

“Oh, Gustav, what a pity that our 
Christmas Eve should be spoilt ! I suppose 
he can have his supper in the kitchen?” 

The pastor stroked her cheek, which 
was red with vexation, and said : 

‘Our happiuess is rooted in love—love 
not only to ourselves, but also to humanity ; 
take care, my child, that it does not get 
torn up by the roots to wither like the 
Christmas-tree |” 

When Alm went in again to his guest, 
the latter had made himself a little more 
human by means of brush, soap, and 
water, and came to meet him with the 
jeering question : 

“Look, am I respectable enough now to 
be introduced to the cook of the reverend 
pastor ?” 

Alm silently opened the door, led him 
into the sitting-room, and said simply, 
without the least affectation : 

“‘ Here, dear wife, is an old University 
friend, Herr Liting, who happened to be 
passing this evening, and will stay the 
night with us. He will put up with the 
inconveniences of the old sofa.”’ 

“ Welcome, Herr Ljiing!” said Frau 
Alm so cordially that the guest began really 
to believe that she meant to treat him as 
an equal. And with every moment that 
passed the mask of the vagabond fell more 
and more away from the former student. 


one has 
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He had not spent an evening in a family 
for a long, long time. He had never cared 
for this sort of entertainment ; but now to 
come into warm, bright rooms out of the 
cold and darkness of the road, to be 
treated for the first time for years not 
as a vagabond but as a guest, that was 
very different to tearing himself away 
from a merry carousal with friends in 
Upsala to sup with a dry, uninteresting 
Philistine, and soon he was conversing 
quite freely with his hostess. 

His story ? 

Ah! You will have heard it a hundred 
times! A merry lad with a good baritone 
voice ; disinclination for work, lack of a 
firm will, lively concerts, still more lively 
evenings afterwards, troubled self-inspec- 
tion in the morning, pleasant games of 
cards in the afternoons, debts made, no 
more credit, rustication ; absinthe, punch, 
brandy, liqueur, common spirits ; restau- 
rant, public-house, low tavern, high road— 
he had run through this gamut and now 
stood at the beginning of the end. 

The supper was brought in, and he en- 
joyed it even without the brandy. 

When the meal was ended, Alm turned 
to his guest and said quietly : 

“My wife and I wish to finish the day 
with a short prayer, but if this is not con- 
genial to you, I will not press you to stay 
with us. Your bed is ready.” Ljiing 
murmured something between his teeth 
that sounded like, “Very kind,” and re- 
mained. 

And the pastor prayed—prayed that 
Christmas light and Christmas joy might 
enter irfto every heart, as He intended who 
first Iet the light shine before the shepherds 
in the fields at Bethlehem. And after the 
prayer his wife sat down at the old wheezy 
piano and sang the Christmas hymn. 

Ljiing stood half concealed by the fir- 
tree. It was as if something melted in 
him, and something else, warm and gentle, 
sprang up in its place. The ice had 
melted in mid-winter, and great heavy 
tear-drops fell upon his ragged waistcoat. 
At last it was too much for him, and with 
silent swift strides he approached the 
door and hurried out into the night. 

When the chorale was at an end, the 
pastor and his wife turned round. They 
wished to say good-night to their guest, 
but—he had gone. They waited half-an- 
hour, a whole hour, but he did not 
appear again. 

He walked quickly along the road, and 
mingled feelings struggled in his breast. 
Then he remembered that in the little 
bottle which he carried in his breast- 
pocket, there must be still just a drop of 
brandy. He drew it out hastily. His 

. pulses flew, his heart beat audibly—should 
he? He conquered. In the next moment 
the bottle was flung far away over the 
fields and the wanderer hurried on. 


Five Christmases have passed, and the 
curate has received a _ living. The 
Christmas presents at the Alms have 
become more numerous, for now three 
children want to have their share of the 
pleasure, and their joy is great. 

The post-bag was brought in. 

“Do look—a letter from America!” 
cried Frau Alm. ‘“ You don’t know anyone 
there, do you, Gustav ?”’ 

And the pastor drew the lamp a little 
nearer, adjusted his spectacles, and read :— 

“St. Paul, Dec. 13. 

“ BrotuEeR,—Thank you for the Christ- 

mas Eve! I cannot complain of people. 


They gave me advice, warnings, money 
and occupation, all of which I squandered. 
You gave me a brotherly handshake, a 
glimpse into a happy home, and a breath 
from the wing of the Christmas angel, and 
—that helped. 

“T am now a reclaimed man in a 
position of independence, even freed of my 
passions. 

“Another time more. My heart is too 
full now. Warm greetings to your wife 
from your friend, “AxeL Ly na.” 


Gustav Alm begged his wife not to take 
it amiss if he valued this Christmas gift 
above all her presents, even the 
embroidered slippers. 


LITERATURE. 


ELIZABETH PEASE NICHOL.* 


In Tue Inquirer of Feb. 13, 1897, a 
brief notice of Mrs. E. P. Nichol appeared. 
She died on the 3rd of that month. Her 
Life, in a handsome volume of 313 pp, has 
just been published by J. M. Dent and 
Co., as the first of their new “ Saintly 
Lives ”’ series, edited by Dr. Horton. 

Lives, saintly in word and deed, truth- 
fully presented, are real exemplars for 
guidance in the devious paths of life, and 
the selection in this series is not to be 
confined to any particular denomination. 
“No saintly life, in any religion, will be 
excluded on the plea of heterodoxy. 
Indeed, one service which the series may 
render will be to recall persons of different 
name, and sect, and persuasion, to some 
of those divine qualities which appear in 
all noble human lives.” 

Elizabeth Pease Nichol was a philan- 
thropist in the full meaning of that word, 
and her life, while it is an eloquent 
testimony to her worth and her good 
works, is coincidently a historical sketch 
of most of the humanitarian enterprises 
of the century, for she was born in 1807, 
and died in 1897. 

Miss Stoddart’s narrative, lucidly and 
sympathetically written, carries us along 
through the successive stages of that 
long and earnest life. Elizabeth Pease’s 
Quaker ancestry, her heredity and 
environment, and her up-bringing “in the 
nurture and admonition of the Lord” 
are duly set forth. Her ample and happy 
home in Darlington, where her father 
was one of the magnate mill owners, is 
described. Her bright and cheerful girl- 
hood, with her devoted parents and 
beloved brother, was followed by a 
womanhood of strenuous work as the 
right hand and hearty co-labourer of her 
father, Joseph Pease, who was a distin- 
guished philanthropist of wide sympathies 
and extended views. The abolition of 
the Slave Trade, in 1807, was followed 
by a crusade of more than thirty years, 
to obtain the abolition of slavery. 
Clarkson and Wilberforce, and later 
Fowell Buxton, were the leaders in 
this campaign. The first Parliament 
after the Reform Bill of 1832 
rendered material aid in spite of the 
“vested interests,” and eventually voted 
the twenty millions compensation to the 
slaveholders, and slavery, after the 
futile apprenticeship system, was totally 

* “Elizabeth Pease Nichol.” By Anna M. 
Stoddart. The first volume of the “Saintly Lives ” 
series. Edited by Robert F. Horton, M.A. 


(London: J. M. Dent and Co.; New York: J, P, 
Dutton and Co.) 1899. Price 4s, 6d, net, 


abolished in 1838. 
his daughter worked, in season and out 
of season, in that cause. } 

In 1840 the so-called World’s Anti- 
Slavery Convention was held in London. 
William Lloyd Garrison and most of his’ 
friends, who came as delegates from 
America, declined the honour of member- 
ship because their co-workers in the Anti- 
Slavery cause, and ther fellow-delegates, 
were excluded solely because they were 
women. Elizabeth Pease sat in the 
gallery with these rejected members, and 
from that date she was the devoted friend 
and loyal ally of the advanced guard of 
the American Abolitionists. The wrongs 
of British India, and the iniquities of 
the ‘“Company’s” government, were the 
great subject of Joseph Pease’s life-long 
thought and work in which his daughter’ 
shared with heart and mind and pen. 
Their British India Advocate recorded 
these efforts. Lord Brougham, and 
Daniel O’Connell, and other valuable 
allies were enlisted in the cause of the 
toiling, starving natives of India. At. 
length the Company gave way, and by the 
Act of the President of the Council of 
India, introduced in 1843, forbade the 
sale of either the person, or the compul- 
sory labour, of any native, and made 
penal all offences against natives hitherto 
unprotected by law. Thus Joseph Pease 
saw his life work accomplished in the 
redemption from bondage of ten millions 
of his fellow-creatures, but he still con- 
tinued to plead for grants of land to ensure 
to the natives their status as free men. 
Next to justice for India Elizabeth Pease 
took up the cause of justice to the four 
million slaves in America, and, as already 
stated, worked heartily in their behalf, in 
alliance with George Thompson, Garrison, 
Harriet Martineau and the Americans 
of her “Martyr Age.” Women’s anti- 
slavery committees were established in 
the principal towns of England and Scot- 
land and Ireland, to give expression to’ 
that English opinion so influential in 
America, and to furnish material aid to 
the up-hill work on the other side of the 
Atlantic. Nor were home affairs neglected. 
The work of the Auti-Corn Law League, 
with Cobden and Bright at its head, was 
warmly espoused by father and daughter. 
In the summer of 1841, at the famous 
Conference of Ministers of all Denomina- 
tions of Religion, we find Joseph and 
Elizabeth Pease aiding and abetting, the 
latter helping to form the Women’s 
A.C.L. Association, which did such 
efficient work for the League, culminating 
in the great Bazaar at Covent Garden 
Theatre in 1845. During this visit to 
Manchester Miss Pease, accompanied by 
one of the leading members of the Council 
of the League and by a hand-loom weaver, 
visited the wretched homes of the victims 
of the Corn Laws. She afterwards wrote 
a series of rousing letters to the Durham 
Chronicle, describing the sufferings and 
multiplied wrongs borne with patience 
under those iniquitous laws. In Dar- 
lington she frequently visited and aided 
schools for the people established by her 
step-mother. 

In 1846 Joseph Pease passed within the 
veil. On his death-bed he received the 
official confirmation of the East India 
Company’s “ Act of Emancipation,” intro- 
duced to the Council in 1843, and only 
then became the law of the land. ; 

The years succeeding her father’s death — 
were occupied by Miss Pease as actively 


Joseph Pease and ~ 
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as ever in good works. Friends from 
America were hospitably entertained at 
Feethams, the family home at Darlington, 
and Elizabeth’s sanctum there was the 
headcentre of aggression on all wrongs. 
Henry C. Wright, the famous American 
lecturer on Anti-Slavery, Non-resistance, 
and Temperance, who came to England for 
his health, was her guest at Darlington 


_ for many months, and to promote his 


recovery she sent him to Grafenberg for 
the water-cure. In later years Miss Pease 
went frequently to Ben Rhydding, then 
under the care of Dr. McLeod, to recu- 
perate, and often stayed for weeks at a 
time. There she met Dr. Nichol, the 


astronomer, her senior by three years. He 


was a widower, with a son and daughter 
of college and school ages. Miss Pease 


had long been an admirer of Dr. Nichol’s 


astronomical works; but they were still 
more sympathetic on humanitarian sub- 
jects. It was a clear case of elective 


affinities, and they were married in 1853. 


Then followed seven years of happy 
married life, hospitalities at the picturesque 
observatory near Glasgow, for prophets of 
all kinds, A.C.L. Leaguers, exiled patriots, 
Mazzini and Kossuth, lecturers, George 
Thompson and the Americans, Professors 
of the Universities of Edinburgh and 
Glasgow, supplemented by gaities for the 
Balliol man and his sister. A delightful 
visit to Oxford to meet Jowett and Dicey 
and Swinburne, and a journey to Ireland, 
with many excursions to Scotland, varied 
the scene. The only cross was the faising 
health of Dr. Nichol, which necessitated 
many visits to the Hydro. at Rothsay, his 
devoted wife sustaining him with unfail- 
ing love. 

In September, 1859, he passed away, 
and in the following May Mrs. Nichol left 
her beloved home at the Observatory, and 
took up her abode at Huntly Lodge, a 
handsome house, with a large garden on the 
south side of Edinburgh. This was her 
home for thirty-seven years. Although Mrs. 
Nichol had passed the meridian of life 
when she went to reside in Edinburgh, 
she so completely identified herself with 
its interests that she became one of the 
most distinguished, most useful, and most 
valued of its citizens. She was a 
member of the School Board for her 
district of Merchiston, she did much to 
promote reforms in the University, and in 
other educational institutions. She was 


an active member of the committees for 


Women’s Suffrage, Anti-Slavery, Social 
Purity, and Liberal Politics, and she con- 
tributed liberally to local charities. She 


-was the donor of two beautiful granite 


fountains to the city, one near her own 
gate, and one in the Queen’s Park in view 
of Arthur’s Seat and the Salisbury 
Crags. 

Mrs. Nichol,had many friends in Edin- 
burgh, Dr. John Brown (of “ Rab and his 
Friends’’), Mrs. Samuel Brown and her 
daughter, Mr. and Mrs. Duncan McLaren, 
Dr. Agnes McLaren, Professor and Mrs. 
Blackie, Professor and Mrs. Masson and 
Dr. Jex Blake, Professor and Mrs. 
Hodgson, Eliza Wigham (a not less dis- 
tinguished citizen of the Modern Athens), 
and her good mother, and many others. 
Huntly Lodge was a centre of hospi- 
tality. It was a home to Mr. Garrison 
and his family when they made brief 
visits to Europe. Indeed, it wasa rendez- 
vous for refurmers, who were all regarded 
as kindred, by its genial hostess. Mrs. 
Nichol had great comfort and joy in her 


husband’s son and daughter, and their 
families, whom she adopted as her own. 
Her nephews and nieces were not less 
dear to her, and though she lived alone, 
with her faithful servants, at Huntly 
Lodge, in spirit she was encircled by 
family love, and relatives and friends 
weie her frequent guests. Thus gently 
she went down the slope of life. She 
suffered few of the infirmities of age, 
with the one sad exception of the 
keenest of all, steadily failing sight, 
which resulted in total blindness 
in her last years. To one of her 
active, inquiring mind and habits of 
reading and writing this was a sore trial, 
but she bore it cheerfully; she never lost 
her clear mental vision, and kept up a 
vital interest in truth and progress to 
the last. Loved and honoured, she lived 
her allotted time, in perfect faith, hope, 
and charity, and departed this life early 
in 1897. Miss Stoddart’s work is very 
well done. There are five excellent 
illustrations, including three portraits of 


EK. P. Nichol. R. M. 


MONTON CHURCH. 


THe beauty of this church has lately 
been greatly enhanced by two series of 
figures in stained glass placed in the win- 
dows of the clerestory through the kind 
liberality of two members of the congrega- 
tion. On each sidethere are five windows, 
each containing four lights. The window 
nearest the chancel on each side is filled 
by four figures of Angels with instruments 
of music. Those on the south side are 
taken to illustrate the verse in the Te 
Deum, “To Thee all Angels cry aloud,” 
while the figures in the other four windows 
on the same side illustrate other verses of 
the same hymn—the Glorious Company 
of the Apostles, the Goodly Fellowship of 
the Prophets, the Noble Army of Martyrs, 
the Holy Church throughout all the 
World. ‘The choice of figures in each of 
these groups has been determined pri- 
marily by the interpretation put upon the 
Holy Church, and by the representation 
of it by figures typical of the four great 
branches—the Primitive Church, the 
Roman Catholic Church, the Anglican 
Church, and Nonconformity. This four- 
fold classification has been carried through 
the other three groups; so that of four 
Martyrs, four Prophets, four Apostles, 
one in each case belongs to the Primitive 
Church, one to the Roman Catholic, one 
to the Anglican, and one to Nonconfor- 
mity. In the selection of these figures 
the choice has been somewhat restricted 
by the desire to avoid duplicating any of 
the figures already represented in other 
windows in the church. Subject to these 
conditions the selection is as follows :— 
In,the Holy Church throughout all the 
World, the Primitive Church 1s repre- 
sented by James, ‘‘ the Lord’s brother,” a 
‘pillar,’ and afterwards head of the 
Church at Jerusalem ; the Roman Catholic 
Church by Gregory the Great, not only a 
great ecclesiastic, who has been called the 
Father ofthe Medizval Papacy, but alsothe 
instigator of the Augustinian Mission to 
England ; the AnglicanChurch by Richard 
Hooker, the able vindicator of the National 
Church against Puritan objections, on the 
grounds of his great system of ‘“ Heclesias- 
tical Polity”; Nonconformity by Richard 
Baxter, an acknowledged leader among 
the ministers ejected in 1662, from one of 


whom may fairly be dated the local Non- 
conformity represented by Monton Church. 

As Martyrs, Stephen, the proto-martyr 
of Christianity, represents the Primitive 
Church; Sir Thomas More, the Roman 
Catholic; Bishop Latimer, the Anglican ; 
and John Bunyan (though rather a “ con- 
fessor” in days when the actual death- 
penalty for heresy was happily past) 
Nonconformity. 

As Prophets (in the true sense of 
spokesmen for God to their generation) 
the Primitive Church is represented by 
John the Baptist, whose trumpet call drew 
Jesus himself to his baptism, and whose 
imprisonment sent him forth to preach the 
gospel of the Kingdom with a deeper 
tenderer note than the Baptist’s own; the 
Roman Catholic by Savonarola, no less a 
prophet because disowned and martyred 
by his own Church; the Anglican by John 
Wesley, who also was without honour in 
the Church of his birth; and Noncon- 
formity by John Milton. 

As Apostles (in the original meaning of 
those ‘“‘sent”—that is, missionaries) the 
Primitive Church is represented by 
Andrew, the brother of Peter (who 
appears in one of the chancel windows), 
and with him constituting the first pair of 
disciples called by Jesus to leave their 
nets and follow him and become “fishers 
of men”; tbe Roman Catholic by St. 
Francis Xavier, the great Jesuit mis- 
sionary to the Far Hast; the Anglican by 
Henry Martyn, chaplain under the East 
India Company, and translator of the 
Bible into Oriental tongues; Noncon- 
formity by William Carey, founder of the 
Baptist Missionary Society, and himself 
missionary in India. 

The figures on the north side have been 
selected on a somewhat similar plan. The 
group of angels in the window nearest the 
chancel (facing the similar group on the 
south side) has been taken to illustrate 
the verse in the Benedicite “ O ye Angels 
of the Lord, bless ye the Lord: praise 
Him and magnify Him for ever”; and 
those verses in the same canticle which 
are of specially hwman interest — the 
Children of Men, the Servants of the Lord, 
the Spirits and Souls of the Righteous, 
the Holy and Humble Men of Heart—have 
been selected for illustration in the other 
windows. Upon these phrases, describing 
rather poetical groups than scientific 
classes, it has been necessary to put some- 
what arbitrary interpretations; and the 
divisions being much less ecclesiastical 
than those of the Te Deum, a much 
wider range of selection of great men 
and great influences has been adopted 
than that observed on the south side; but 
a similar arrangement has been followed. 
As on the south side the Church is repre- 
sented by four great branches, so on the 
north side civilisation is represented by 
four great stages, the Greek, the Roman, 
the Medizval (or perhaps rather Renais- 
sance), and the Modern. Each of these 
supplies a representative in each of the 
four groups of lights. 

The Children of Men are represented 
by a series of Poets, as being truly the 
children of their own time and race, 
civing expression to its essential spirit, 
and by giving noble utterance to their 
aspirations tending to fix and establish 
the national character. The selection 
almost determines itself: for Greece, 
Homer; for Rome, Virgil; for the 
Middle Age, Dante; for the Modern, 
Shakespeare. 
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The Servants of the Lord are repre- 
sented by those who seem entitled to 
stand for the special services which in the 
providence of God their nation or their age 
has contributed to human civilisation. Of 
many-sided Greeceitsart has been specially 
selected in the person of the great sculptor 
Phidias. Rome’sgreat function was to bring 
the civilised world into some sort of unity 
and to lay broad and deep the foundations 
of order, government, and law, which after 
the storms of the Dark Ages should be 
able to bear the superstructure of a new 
civilisation. To represent this, one of the 
greatest and noblest of the Roman Emperors 
has been chosen, Trajan, whom Dante has 
represented as, at the prayer of Pope 
Gregory the Great, translated to Paradise. 
The Renaissance, the rebirth of the 
human mind after the Middle Ages, finds 
its representative in Erasmus, one of its 
greatest scholars, who, at home alike in 
sacred and in secular learning, was free 
both from the license of the purely classi- 
cal revival and from the excesses of the 
Protestant Reformation. The new age of 
modern science is fitly symbolised both in 
his services and in his character by our 
own Sir Isaac Newton. 

The Spirits and Souls of the Right- 
eous have been taken to correspond 
in some measure, but with a wider 
range, with the Martyrs on _ the 
south side, as witnesses to a higher 
righteousness than that of their people 
and their time, and sealing their testimony 
by their suffering if not by their death. 
In Greece Socrates has undoubtedly the 
first right to such a place. In Rome 
Regulus has been chosen not only as the 
hero of avery noble legend, which in part 
at least may be historical, but also because 
he is commemorated for his lofty faith- 


fulness in a well-known ode of Horace, }, 


who laments the decline of the old Roman 
virtue. In the Renaissance Michael 
Angelo stands not only asa great artist 
but also a true patriot, with high aims 
bitterly disappointed, grieved and grieving 
like his own great figure of Jeremiah in 
the Sistine Chapel. In the modern time 
John Hampden stands as a noble repre- 
sentative of enlightened patriotism — 
faithful unto death. 

Finally, the Holy and Humble Men of 
Heart have been taken to represent the 
devotional side of life; and for this 
the poetical and ideal Plato has been 
chosen to stand in Greece; the Stoic Hm- 
peror, Marcus Aurelius, in Rome ; Thomas 
a Kempis, the reputed author of “The 
Imitation of Christ,” in the Middle Age ; 
and George Herbert in the Modern. 

The glass work has been carried out 
most satisfactorily by Messrs. Heaton, 
Butler and Bayne, of London, the figures 
having been drawn by their own artist 
with great taste and skill and after 
careful research, 


For this reason so many fall from God, 
who have attained to Him, that they 
cling to Him with their weakness, and not 
with their strength.—George Meredith. 
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MRS. HASLAM, OF BOLTON. 


On Thursday, the 7th inst., at her resi- 
dence, Ravenswood, Heaton, Bolton, Mrs. 
Haslam passed tranquilly away at the 
ripe age of 83. For a few weeks past she 
had been in failing health, and the change 
came most peacefully during sleep at an 
early hour in the morning, exactly a year 
after the death of her old friend, Mrs. 
Heywood. It was a fitting close to a 
gentle and quiet life. 

Mrs. Haslam was the eldest daughter 
of the late Mr. Joshua Crook, of White 
Bank, an active member of the old Moor- 
lane Chapel, the congregation of which 
was ultimately merged again in that of 
Bank-street, from which it sprang, and he 
and his family were ardent and consistent 
supporters of the Unitarian cause. Mr. 
Joseph Crook, formerly M.P. for tbe 
borough, was the eldest son. 

In 1842 Miss Crook, as she then was, 
married Mr. John Haslam, of the present 
firm of John Haslam and Co., Ltd, cotton 
spinners and manufacturers. He died in 
1867. <A large family was the issue of 
this marriage, most of whom are still 
closely connected with Bank-street Chapel. 
Three children were lost in early life, and 
the eldest daughter, Ellen, married to Mr. 
Robert M. Knowles, died in 1872. The 
daughters who survive are Mrs. J. W. 
Scott (Bolton), Mrs. Cooke-Taylor (Glas- 
gow), Mrs. W. EH. Napier (Cley, Norfolk), 
and Mrs. R, B. Walkington (Belfast). 
The sons are William Haslam (Bolton), 
Joseph C. Haslam, J.P. (London), J. 
Percy Haslam, J.P. (Bolton), R. Edgar 
Haslam (Bournemouth), and Lewis Has- 
lam, J.P. (London). 

Mrs. Haslam herself was of a genial and 
sympathetic nature, and in addition to the 
love of children and grandchildren with 
which she was surrounded, she has been 
recognised as the head of a large family 
connection and regarded with affectionate 
reverence by each and all. Her influence 
has been very quiet, but very real, and 
few families have been so well kept 
together, the mother’s home being always 
the centre of union. She has lived a long 
term of years and has now passed to other 
fields of usefulness and love. 

The funeral took place on Monday week 
at the Tonge Cemetery, Bolton, in the 
presence of members of the family, includ- 
ing grandchildren and many other rela- 
tions, while several members of the Bank- 
street congregation attended as a mark of 
respect and esteem. The Rev. ©. J. 
Street, M.A., LL.B., conducted the service 
and gave an approptiate address in the 
cemetery chapel, 
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WILLIAM THOMAS HOLLAND. 


One who bore a name long held in 
honour among our churches, and honoured 
for his own sake, has passed away in 
Alderman: W,2:41.: Holland, 23.2... 2o£ 
Bridgwater, who died on Monday week, at 
his residence, “The Lions,” Riverside, at 
the age of sixty-five. A son of the Rev. 
Thomas Holland, of Loughborough, and 
nephew of the Rev. John Gooch Robberds, 
he spent some time as a young man in 
business in Canada, and then, through the 
settlement of his brother, the Rev. Thomas 
Holland, the younger, as minister at 
Bridgwater, came to that town, and after 


an important mission to Jamaica on behalf 
of Messrs. Browne and Co., brick and tile 
manufacturers, he was taken into partner< 


ship, and eventually became head of the — 


firm, retiring in 1892. In November, 
1878, Mr. Holland was elected a member 
of the Town Council and was immediately 
chosen mayor, an office which he held 
three times, at the close of his second 
term of office being elected an alderman. 

In many public and private capacities 
Mr. Holland served the town of his 
adoption faithfully and well. 
constant friend and benefactor of the 
Bridgwater Infirmary, and for many years 
acted as chairman of the Committee of 
Management, also filling the presidential 
chair for one year. He was one of the 
governors of Dr. Morgan’s School, and a 
trustee of Brent’s charity. 


Mr. Holland remained to the end of his 
life a staunch supporter of Christ Church — 


Chapel, and was secretary of the con- 
gregation. 

The funeral was on Thursday week at 
Wembdon Cemetery, the service being 
conducted by the Rev. J. Edwin Odgers, 
a former minister, and the Rev. T. B. 


Broadrick, present minister of Christ 
Jeffrey aa 


The Rey. 
Taunton, 


Church. Chapel. 
Worthington, of 
present. 


was also- 


He was a 


In the course of a brief address 


Mr. Odgers spoke of Mr. Holland asa 


friend always staunch and true, with a 
single word and a single heart, and as a 
public man, held in high esteem, who had 
faithfully served his day and generation. © 


THe pateSrr Henry Tare, Bart.—Ata 
meeting of the Committee of Manchester 


College, Oxford, held on Monday at Man- 


chester, the Rev. 8S. A. Steinthal in the 
chair, the following resolution was 
assed :— 


“That this CommitteeSdesires to record _ 


its profound sense of the great losssustained 
by the College in the death of the late Sir 
Henry Tate, Bart., Vice-President of the 
College, and for long years, as a Trustee, — 
one of its most earnest supporters, giving 
to it with munificent generosity the beau- | 
tiful Tate Library, and the endowment 
fund of the Tate Lectureship in the 


Theory, Art and Practice of conducting — 


Divine Service, and in Pastoral Work, in 
addition to his large annual subscrip- 
tions. 


“That the Committee pay their tribute 3 


not alone to his constant fidelity to the 
cause of truth, liberty, and religion, as an 
ardent advocate of the Free Church life — 


into which he was born, and which ever 


commanded his willing gifts, but also to 


his wise and beneficent employment of 


his large means in the promotion of the 
intellectual and artistic culture of the 
people. 

“That they desire to express their re- 
spectful sympathy with Lady Tate and ~ 
the family in their sorrow.” 
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THE CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 
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A Merry Cuerstmas to all the children 
in our happy homes! And may they be 
glad most of all in caring for others and 
helping to make it a beautiful and happy 
time for those who have not much bright- 
ness in their lives. 

The war in South Africa brings sorrow 
to very many people both there and here. 
It ought to make us love more than ever 
the things that make for peace, and be 
brave and patient to hold to them. 

I have received a great many messages 
in answer to my question of last week, 
and shall have more to say about it next 


week. No one need be atraid now that 


the Children’s Column is going to be given 
up. Eprror. 


A CHRISTMAS STORY. 
Surety there should be a Christmas 


story in the Children’s Column, and I am 


going to tell you an American one which 
I read long ago. It is out of print, and 
I do not know who told it first. Probably 
you have never seen it, and this is good 
for my purpose; for you cannot cry out, 
“That's wrong,” if I do not tell it quite 
in the same way. 

Everyone was busy at Farmer May’s, 
for next day would be Christmas Day. 
Snow had been falling all night, and a 
white world lay all round the farmhouse. 
The wood pile was covered ; even the fence 
round the garden was hidden in the snow. 
It was, oh! so cold and bleak out of doors ; 
but what a cheerful sight there was to be 
seen within! A huge fire was blazing in the 
great kitchen, and a patch of sunshine lay 
on the large square table which was piled 
with rosy apples and golden pumpkins, 
while three little rosy-cheeked children 
were dancing about the room in great 
glee, watching their mother making ready 
for the next day’s feast. 

Suddenly, Farmer May’s loud voice was 
to be heard outside by the barn door 
calling, “ Joseph! you lazy rascal, come 
and unharness the horse.” Joseph was the 
“bound boy” who did the rough work 
about the farm. It was his habit to go 
sullenly about his business all day. He 
never seemed to care for any one, and 
sad to tell, too, no one ever seemed to care 
about him. Yet deep down in his heart, 
Joseph Craig was sad and lonely ; and, as 
he came out of the barn, at the farmer’s 
summons, and began, with numb fingers, 
to loosen the harness that morning, he 
said within himself: “ Work! work! work ! 
and never a kind word, and this is 
Christmas time. Why didn’t God make 
a beautiful time for me too? It’s Joseph 
here, there, and everywhere, and no one 
cares a bit for me.” And there was not a 
member of the family who thought that 
Joseph had a spark of feeling in him. 

That night, when the little ones were 
safe in bed, Farmer May threw a fresh 
pine knot into the wide-mouthbed chimney- 
place, and then began the work of filling 
with presentsthe four red woollen stockings 
that were hanging up near the fire, about 
which the children were busily dreaming. 

What a joyful stir there was in that 
How the little 
people skipped about and laughed, when 
they found the treasures that Father 
Christmas had hidden in their stockings. 
There was a wax doll for one, and a blue- 
wheeled cart for another. For Harry, the 


skates ; and already he was strapping them 
on and crying out, “ Hurrah! everybody, 
look out of the windows; I’m off to the 
pond for a skate.” They were all so fond 
and proud of Harry, and they hurried to 
the door and window to watch. 


Harry skated out into the middle of the. 


pond, and there he found water lying on 
the ice. Suddenly there was a crash, the 
ice had given way, and with a loud cry the 
boy disappeared from sight. Then there 
was arush from the house to the pond, 
and many voices crying out, ‘‘ He’s under 
the water. Father! father! Harry’s going 
under the ice.” 

All the colour had gone from the 
strong farmer’s face, and he trembled in 
every limb. “My boy!” he cried, throw- 
ing up his hands wildly, “God help me; 
and I can’t swim.” 

“But I can,” shouted a boy’s voice, “I 
can swim, and I’llsavehim” and dashing 
past the weeping mother, Joseph plunged 
into the pond, breaking the ice away near 
the spot where Harry had gone down. 
Breathlessly they watched him as he dived 
and rose again, his face gashed and bleed- 
ing. He made another dive, and then, 
oh! joyful sight, he came back pushing 
his way to the edge of the pond, one arm 
holding up poor Harry. 

“Thank God!” cried the happy father, 
as he carried his boy into the house. 
Before long the little family was gathered 
round Harry, who was able to sit up and 
talk to them. 

And where was Joseph? Squeezing 
the wet out of his clothes and rubbing the 
cuts upon his hands from which the blood 
was still flowing. 

“Joseph!” He listened. It was 
Farmer May’s voice, but so soft and tender. 
The “bound boy” shook like a leaf, 
and to his wonder found himself, as if by 
magic, seated by Harry with Harry’s head 
resting on him, while tears. were chasing 
each other down the grateful boy’s cheek. 

“Joseph! if there is anything you 
could wish for now, just name it,” said the 
farmer huskily. ‘‘ You have saved us many 
ayear of sorrow and given us cause to 
remember this Christmas before all 
others. Speak out, my boy.” 

How could he speak and he so happy ? 
He tried hard to gulp down the sobs that 
kept rising in his throat—they were sobs 
of joy. “ Only give mea kind word, sir, 
now and then; [ haven’t any mother like 
the rest.” 

How was it now with Farmer May? He 
was conscious of a great lack in his other- 
wise kindly heart, and it quite broke him 
down—that appeal to his better nature. 
He leaned on Mother May’s shoulder and 
sobbed aloud. 

Does this seem a sad Christmas story, 
children ? Listen to its happy ending. 
They were all soon bright and smiling 
again, everyone of them—Joseph the 
happiest of all. The beautiful time he 
longed for had come at last. There was 
a great Christmas dinner. Joseph was 
seated next to Mother May, and you must 
know that she could not heap his plate 
high enough with sweetmeats, and you 
cannot guess what kind words and loving 
looks he had from everybody, or how 
fully he repaid them all. From that time 
no one ever dreamed that Joseph Craig 
had “no feeling in him.” Farmer May 
gave Joseph his freedom and sent him to 
school with Harry, and had good reason 
to be proud of him, for there was never 


farmer’s only son, there was a new pair of a better nor more studious boy. There has 


been many a happy Christmas since then 
at the farm, and each year they all look 
back to that Christmas when Joseph saved 
Harry’s life, and thank God for the happi- 
ness 1t brought them. 

Joseph Craig did a great and noble deed 
when he saved Harry May from drowning. 
No wonder, you will think, that all this 
love and happiness came out of it. But do 
you know, children, how much of the love 
and happiness in this world is brought 
about by tirrte kind deeds? Not long 
ago I saw some verses, each of which ended 
with the words, “Do something for some- 
body, quick!” and I think that is a very 
good sentence, not only for Christmas time, 
but to carry with us in our memories all the 
year round. Don’t you know, as this 
poem said, whenever you feel dull, or per- 
haps a little cross, and the world seems 
gloomy, if you go at once and do some 
kind deed for someone, however small it 
may be, out comes the sun in your mind 
and the fog melts away and the grumbling 
selfishness is gone. What a happy world 
we could make if we kept this saying in 
our thoughts and let it act upon our lives— 
Do something for somebody, quick ! 


Frances E. Cooxn. 


CHRISTMAS, 1899. 


Hiew o’er the earth is peace, eternal 
peace, 
Where breathing winds nor rushing 
tempests come: 
And far beneath the waves that never 


cease, 
In ocean depths the din of strife is 
dumb! 
So, while the hosts of war stand face to 
face, 
And hurtling shot and shell deal death 
around, 
We turn where Peace hath yet her dwell- 
- ing-place, 
Put off our shoes, and own it holy 
ground ! 


Come to the Manger-cradle, one and all, 
While Christmas anthems tell the tale 
of old! 
Hark, how the Angel-greetings sweetly 
fall 
On shepherds, keeping watch beside the 
fold ! 


They tell of days to come, when out of 
strife 
Shall grow the knowledge of the Per- 
fect Good : 
When, led by visions of the heavenly 
life, 
Earth’s hosts shall dwell in helpful 


brotherhood. 
They tell of heights above all earthly 
care ; 
Of depths beneath all sorrow, sin, and 
death : 
And as their song falls on our midnight 
air, 
We listen to the strain with bated 
breath ! 
Oh, blessed angels! Hail the happy 
morn ! 
Sing! Sing your joyous song to all 
below! 
The Christ of God, the Prince of Peace 
is born, 
To stay our strifes, and heal us of our 
woe } 
H. W. Hawkes, 
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EMBITTERED JOY. 


Wes enter this year upon the festival 
of Christmas bearing a heavy burden 
of national anxiety and sorrow. Peace 
and good-will belong essentially to the 
spirit of the time. These are the days 
of home-coming, of families re-united, 
of friendship knit in closer bonds ; and 
if there are homes shadowed by fresh 
_ grief and places for the first time empty 
by the hearth, it is yet a season of 
deep and tender memories, thankfully 
recalling the happiness of other days, 
and with silent and uplifted heari, 
learning the secret of a new fellowship 
in undying love with the Unseen. 
And beyond the circle of the home it 
is the season of a new friendliness, a 
more ungrudging charity, with open 
countenance and generous hand, with 
new heartfelt resolve to make the 
coming year a better witness to the 
love and faith of those who have re- 
joiced in the Christmas festival and 
have confessed themselves followers of 
the Curist. 

Across the peacefulness and rejoicing 
of this time there are always harsher 
sounds of discord breaking, not un- 
heeded by the faithful heart, bringing 
to mind dire needs of fellow-men, with 
murmurs inarticulate or in open scorn 
from those who, in the midst of a 
Christian country with over-flowing 
wealth and enlightenment, have no 
chance of a decent life, and can have 
no knowledge of what is meant by 
home and the sacred gladness of the 
season—discordant voices that awaken 
to the sterner aspects of duty in a 
world not yet ordered according to the 
lineaments of the Kingdom of Gop, 
nor brought into subjection to the pure 
spirit of brotherly love. 

But over and above this constant 


the gladness of the home-comings and 
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reproazh upon our Christian faith and 
discipleship there is this year a new 
and special burden laid. We think of 


the kiss of peace, we hear once more 
in angel voices the glorious song of 
old—children take up the strain and 
hardening hearts are touched to a new 
tenderness; and then above it all we 
hear the fierce shouts of war, brother 
embattled against brother, cunning and 
deadly passion seeking only to destroy ; 
we see the fields of carnage, the life- 
less forms, mangled or shattered, and 
the agony of the wounded. And then in 
this country and in South Africa among 
the people whom we can hate as 
enemies only if we give the lie to 
Christianity, there are the silent homes, 
filled with mourning, and in many 
more, hearts torn between hope and 
despair. And to all this comes the 
bitter thought that the war need not 
have been, that it is the miserable out- 
come of evil passions which the wisdom 
and patience of a great nation ought to 
have known how to hold in check. 
This is not the time for final judgment, 
and with sorrow and humiliation we 
must bear the burden, and see the con- 
flict carried to its bitter and inevitable 
end. 

How, then, can we rejoice in this 
Christmas time—those of us, at least, 
who cannot be persuaded that it isa 
noble and heroic struggle in which 
Great Britain is engaged, against the 
forces of tyranny and wrong, and that 
no stain of blood-guiltiness rests upon 
this country? We can only rejoice, if 
we are willing to accept our share of 
the humiliation and sorrow which 
belong to such a war, if we are set with 
a new strength of determination to 
work for nobler ideals, ready to make 
sacrifices for our faith, and so get down 
to the deeper springs, at which alone 
the Divine life can be nourished. If 
we are purged of all false ambition, and 
pride, and enmity, and find our 
strength and courage only in righteous- 
ness and pure, unselfish love, then we 
may be again at peace and in harmony 
with the spirit of Curist, and through 
faith in the ultimate triumph of the 
right may dare to give ourselves to the 
joy of this great festival. Then we 
need not stint our admiration for what- 
ever traits of nobleness this dire con- 
flict has revealed, and still less our 
compassion and generous help for those 
whose need is so great. . 

But from the lesson of this appeal 
to generous sympathies let us learn a 
new quickness of compassion, insight, 
and wise helpfulness towards those who 
are the constant sufferers in our midst, 
for there are more slain every year in 
this land by social wrongs which might 
be remedied than are at all likely to 
fall upon the battle-fields of South 
Africa. Our joy, if we may dare to 
claim it, as followers of Curist, must 
be rooted in self-forgetfulness and the 
giving that springs from love. Then, 
even with the sorrow in our hearts, we 
may be glad, and share the children’s 
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merriment, and let the blessed word of 
peace and heavenly rejoicing be heard 
in our homes and in the house of 
prayer. j 


CHRISTMAS THOUGHTS. 


THE PRINCE OF PEACE.—‘‘ YE SHALL 
FIND A BABE.” 


Witn war among Christian nations, and 
strife among Christian sects, the sceptical 
Greek comes again to the disciples of the 
Prince of Peace with his question, ‘ Sir, 
we would see Jesus.” There are three 
great answers :— 

The Angel answered : “Ye shall find a 
babe.” 

His parents answered: “ We will find 
our boy.” 

Pilate answered: “ Behold, the man!” 

The three results of the three visions 
are not without significance, “ Away with 
this man,” “Crucify him, crucify him,” 
was the answer to Pilate; and there was 
strife and bitterness and hatred, and they - 
that beheld these things beheld that the 
man was crucified. 

“Son, why hast thou thus dealt with 
us?” is the sorrowful answer of every ill- 
used sectarian who discovers that the 
growing power of the boy Jesus is no 
longer obedient to the narrow tenets of a 
particular sect. 

But when the Angel said: “ Ye shall 
find a babe,” suddenly there was with the 
Angel a multitude of the heavenly host 
praising God and saying, “Glory to God 
in the highest, and on earth peace.” 

“A little child shall lead them,” said 
Isaiah ; and Jesus, when his disciples dis- 
puted who among them should be greatest, 
set a little child in their midst. So 
Christmas comes to the warring nations 
and contending Churches to set once more 
the little child in their midst. 

A babe, a boy, or a man? How shall 
we see the Prince of Peace this Christmas- 
tide ? 

It is not Good Friday that we should 
harken unto Pilate with first ‘‘ Behold, the 
man!” and then ‘ Away with him.” 

Neither is it Trinity Sunday, that we 
shoald go up to the great Temple where 
all the sects are gathering to dispute, 
seeking to find our own “ boy Jesus,” and 
to take him away in our own caravan, 
rebuking his larger interests by saying, 
“ Why hast thou thus dealt with us?” 

But it is Christmas, when all the shep- 
herds acknowledge their darkness, when 
even the wisest of men have their backs — 
to the East, and cast their own shadow on 
all that they journey so far to see: it is 
the winter time of war; and a dark time 
for the Gospel, and the shepherds are 
watching their flocks by night, with the 
sound of the wolves among the Churches 
and among the nations, yet looking even 
at Christmas-time, to see the Prince of ~ 
Peace. It is not a man, not even a boy, 
only a babe that they will see. For this 
is the Angel’s message and the single sign 
that is given to the shepherds at Christ- 
mas, ‘‘ Ye shall find a babe.” 

Peace in its manhood has not come yet, 
and those who falsely imagine that it has 
have seen their false imagination crucified. 
It was not the Angel’s view, but only the 
Roman judge’s that Peace had grown to 
manhood in Pilate’s time. Peace in its 
boyhood, peace for us, peace for our own 
sect, peace for our own doctrines, peace 
obedient to our way of thinking, coming — 
in our time and upon our methods alone, 
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shall be sought for in our own com- 


“ pany and among our own hinsfolk and 


acquaintance alone and shall not be found 
there. 

But Peace as a_ babe, the earliest 
infancy of peace, the first inarticulate 
breathings of peace, a peace that has to 
grow, that only just is born, that still is 
wrapped in swaddling clothes, and that— 
for lack of room for it in the inn—is laid 
beside the beasts of toil to be sustained 
and fed by toil, laid in a manger—this is 
the Peace, the only Peace, that God’s Holy 
Angel can tell the shepherds to go and 
look upon to-day, saying: 

“Be not afraid: Behold, I bring 
you good tidings of great joy, which 
shall be to all people. . And this is 
the sign unto you: Ye shall find a babe 


. wrapped in swaddling clothes, ani lying 
" in a manger.” ; 


Glory to God in the highest, 
And on earth peace. 


WiuFrrep Harris. 


CHRISTMAS IN SONG. 


I was reading again the haunting lines 
of Longfellow that sing of the Christmas 
bells, and thinking how sadly and truly 
they fit the hour. 


I heard the bells on Christmas Day 
Their old familiar carols play, 

And wild and sweet 

The words repeat 
Of peace on earth, good-will to men! 


And thought how, as the day had come, 
The belfries of all Christendom 
- Had rolled along 
The unbroken song 

Of peace on earth, good-wi 1 to men ! 

Then from each black accursed mouth 

The cannon thundered in the South, 

And with the sound 
The carols drowned 

Of peace on earth, good-will to men! 

Toen pealed the bells more loud and deep, 

** God is not dead, nor doth He sleep !”’ 

The Wrong shall fail, 
The Right prevail, 

With peace on earth, good-will to men ! 
The splendid optimism of the po2m’s 
last verse turned my thought to the two 
prevailing notes of Christmas poetry. 
Taking down a few books from the shelves, 
T turned to them to refresh my memory 
with their lines, and it seemed that 


- perhaps others too might be interested in 


the same pleasant pastime. Turning to 
the best known of the songs of the Nativity, 
one finds them naturally falling into two 
classes—the fanciful, and the moral. At 
first it would seem as if the fanciful, those 
quaint conceits that hover round the 
Christ-child’s crib, must surely be of an 
eurlier age than the definitely moral and in- 
spirational. Itseems more nitural that such 


- songs should grow out of an age of more 


simple faith, when criticism of Gospel 
narratives was hardly dreamed of, and 
imagination had full free play. And in 
the main this is true: it was apparently 
easier for the seventeenth century to revel 
in pretty plays of the carol than it is for 
the nineteenth: and yet Blake, Keble, and 
Christina Rossetti, are no whit behind 
George Wither, and Herbert, and Luther. 
Every age, it seems, brings those who 
can delight in picturing that Bethle- 
hem scene for itself alone, or for the 
curious little whimsical fancies it starts : 
they are pleased as very children to stay by 


‘ that manger-bed and toy with the world’s 


child: George Wither finds a lullaby in 
the story. - 


A little infant once was he; 
And strength in weakness then was laid 
Upon his tender mother’s knee, 
That power to thee might be conveyed. 
Sweet baby, then, forebear to weep ; 
‘Be still, my babe ; sweet baby, sleep. 
Within a manger lodged thy Lord, 
Where oxen lay, and asses fed. 
Warm rooms we do to thee afford, 
' An easy cradle ora bed. 
Sweet baby, then, forebear to weep; 
Be still, my babe ; sweet baby, s!eep. 
Very near the spirit of this is William 
Blake’s pretty Cradle Song, with its lines 
(of which I cannot resist the temptation 
to copy Stopford Brooke in the change of 
one word)— 
Sweet babe, in thy face 
Holy image I can trace ; 
Sweet babe, once like thee 
Jesus lay and wept for me: 
Wept for me, for thee, for all, 
When he was an infant small. 
Thou his image ever see, 
Heavenly face that smiles on thee! 


Infant smiles are his own smiles: 
Heaven and earth to peace beguiles. 


George Herbert plays upon the shep- 
herds’ song as they enter the stable : 
My soul’s a shepherd too ; a flock it feeds 
Of thoughts, and words, and deeds : 
The pasture is thy word: the streams thy 
grace 
Enriching all the place. 
Shepherd and flock shall sing, and all my 
powers 
Out-sing the daylight houres. 


And then, as in Milton’s Ode and else- 
where, we meet that fancy of the wintry 
suo of Christmastide, and the thought of 
a more lasting light that will outshine it. 


Then we will chide the sunne for letting 
night 

Take up his place of right: 

I will go searching til! I find a sanne 

Shall stay, till we have done ; 

A wl.lingshiner, that shall shine as gladly, 

As frost-nipt sunnes look sadly. 


Keble, ia one lovely verse of his Christ- 
mas Day hymn, has a thought of the 
shepherds that reminds one of that picture 
of Botticelli’s, in the National Gallery, in 
which angels and shepherds (heaven and 
earth) embrace in the presence of the Holy 
Child. 

The pastoral spirits first 

Approach thee, Babe divine, 
For they in lowly thoughts are nursed, 
Meet for Thy lowly shrine: 
Sooner than they should miss where Thou 
dost dwell, 
Angels from heaven will stoop to guide them 
to Thy cell. 


Sweetly human is Christina Rossetti in 
her song; Herbert, himself, could have 
sung no better :— 

A Baby is a harmless thing 

And wins our hearts with one accord, 

And Flower of Babies was their King, 

Jesus Christ, our Lord. 
and there is an almost child-like joyous- 
ness and faith in her lyric, that opens— 


Christmas hath a darkness 
Brighter than the blazing noon, 
Christmas hath a chillness 
Warmer than the heat of June, 
Christmas hath a beauty 
Lovelier than the world can show ; 
For Christmas bringeth Jesus, 
Brought for us so low. 
But of all these Christmas poems of pure 
fancy, perhaps the most touching is that 
one Luther wrote in 1540 for his little 


son Hans, that has in it such verses as 
these :— 


Were earth a thousand times as fair 
Beset with gold and jewels rare, 

She yet were far too poor to be 

A narrow cradle, Lord, for Thee, 

For velvet soft and silken stuff 

Thou hast but hay and straw so rough, 
Whereon Thou King, so rich and great, 
As ’twere Thy heaven, art throned in state. 
Ah! Dearest Jesus, Holy Child, 

Make Thee a bed, soft, undefiled, 
Within my heart, that it may be 

A quiet chamber kept for Thee. 

My heart for very joy doth leap, 

My lips no more can silence keep ; 

I, too, must sing with joyful tongue 
That sweetest ancient cradle song— 
Glory to God in highest heaven, 

Who unto man His Son hath given ! 
While angels sing with holy mirth 

A glad New Year to all the earth. 

The closing verses of Luther’s Carol are 
of that other order of Christmas poetry, 
that seeks a moral significance in the 
Nativity story, that looks for inspiration 
and hopefulness from it. With the 
heavenly Child is born anew joy into the 
world. Itis the Messianic prophecy that 
a far larger number of poets dwell on: 
and it is here that Christian hymnody 
finds its chief gains for Christmas singing. 
The sense of awakened trust and happy 
renewai of the upward life is quickened 
by the thought of the birth of Christ. 
Thence come such hymns as Dean 
Stanley’s, 

The Lord is come! On Syrian soil 
The child of poverty and toil ; 
that ever-popular, 
It came upon the midnight clear 
That glorious song of old, 
and that hymn, without which, to many 
hearts, the Christmas Day’s service would 
seem to be wanting in something beau- 
tiful— 
Hark, the herald angels sing 
Glory to the new-born King. 

Allsuch songsas these, full of brightness, 
hopefulness, and a sense of new life, 
enter more easily into the hymu-life of 
the Church. The quainter thoughts and 
pretty fancies are for quiet reading—as, 
indeed, is that immortal Ode of Milton’s, 
for all the beauty of many of its lines, 
and the inspiration of its thoughts. Of 
which, just one to send us on our way : 
Ring out, ye crystal spberes, 

Once bless our human ears, 

If ye have power to touch our senses so ; 
And yet your silver chime 
Move in melodious time, 

And let the bass of heaven’s deep organ 

blow ; 
For if such holy song 
Enwrap our fancy Jong 
‘Time will run back and fetch the age of 
gold, 
Epear Daryn. 


A VISIT TO THE CRADLE OF 
CHRISTIAN ART. 


Accorpine to the author of “ The 
Gospel of the Infancy” Jesus was born in 
a cave. That author, I believe, is not 
much to be relied on for historical 
accuracy ; but if he had intended to 
indicate the birthplace of Christ in Art, he 
would not have erred. He who would see 
that infant, and thus, in a sense, get back 
to Jesus—he who, like the wise men and 
shepherds, would bow before that shrine, 
must descend into a cave 
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And it may be, as, with flickering taper, 
he treads the dim corridors of the cata- 
combs, the saying that is written in ‘‘ The 
Gospel ofthe Infancy ” will be brought to 
pass inaspiritualsense; ‘ And behold it was 
all filled with lights greater than the ight 
of lamps and candles, and greater than 
the light of the sun itself.” 

On a dull grey morning I passed through 
the gate of the city on my way to the 
catacomb of St. Calixtus. ‘Domine quo 
vadis”’ inscribed on a church recalled the 
tender legend of how Peter met his Lord 
there in the grey morning light. How 
full of memories this narrow Appian 
way! Memories in which legend blends 
with history even as the mist blends with 
the landscape. 

And nowa gate is reached, and by it a 
priest and an old man. The ancient one 
guided me through broken garden ground 
toa little building. Arrived at this, he rang 
and called, and presently an aged monk 
descended, and accepting an offering, gave 
mea taper. He himself held a kind of 
torch, bound round by a taper of prodigious 
length. He advanced to a flight of steps, 
and then he left me. “So the sweet 
father goes away and here abandons me, 
and I remain in suspense; and_yes and 
no contend within my head.” Presently 
he returns. I think he had forgotten the 
matches, for, on appearing again, he 
lighted my taper and his own, and down 
we went into that dim cave where Christ 
in Art was born. 

Here, painted on the plaster, I beheld 
the face of the Master, grave and solemn, 
with deep eyes; but it was not of earliest 
date, and savoured more of Byzantium 
than of Galilee. Above it was St. Cecilia, 
not the modern statue by Maderna which is 
also here, but an ancient painting. We 
entered the Cubiculo dei Sacramenti, where 
is much of interest. Here men partake 
of the holy supper, and here a child is 
being baptised. 

And in the centre of the vaulted ceiling is 
the Good Shepherd. Not once or twice, 
but many times he is thus to be seen: as 
Orpheus with the lyre in the Cubiculo 
dell? Orfeo; again, cut asunder to make 
room for a grave; and twic2 carved on a 
Stone sircophagus. Hver the same mild 
youth, Le bon Pasteur. 

Thou silent form! dost tease us out of 

thought, 

As doth eternity: cold Pastoral !”’ 

So Christ was born in Art, the crude 
tame art of copyists, which even such a 
subject could inspire with no miraculous 
originality. ‘‘ For he grew up before him 
as a tender plaut, and as a root out of a 
dry ground: he hath no form nor comeli- 
ness; and when we see him, there is no 
beauty that we should desire him.” A 
poor weak thing, and yet how strong and 
beautiful the love which placed it there! 

To eyes anointed with the salve of love 
that crude painting was a bit of paradise, 
and it made the dim catacomb, with its 
sacred dead, a brighter place than the 
great city in the glare of noon with all 
the pomp of the world gathered there. 
Those who left their dead on the narrow 
shelves, left them with the assured con- 
viction that they were iu the care of the 
Good Shepherd. He would gather the 
lambs in his arms. 

In passing I noticed a grave made fora 
very little child. When my taper had 
burned low, and we had retraced our 
steps, and above, in the light of day again, 
I had bade my kind guide farewell, I 
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could not forget that little grave. And 


thus my thought took shape :— 


A shelf for baby to lie on, 
Here they laid him down, 
Seratched no emblem on the plaster— 
Dove, nor palm, nor crown. 


Crown enough the golden ringlets 
O’er the pale cold brow. 

So they left him gently sleeping: 
Dust and ashes now. 

“* Dust to dust ’’—is that the verdict ? 
Soul to soul—as true. 

Baby woke in the morning early, 
Woke ’mid the flowers and dew. 


Cuement EH. Pixs. 


AMONG THE VERY POOR. 
In the article on ‘Christmas among 


the Birmingham Poor,’ contributed by Mr, | 


W. J. Clarke, of the Hurst-street Domestic 
Mission, to the Christmas number of 
the Birmingham Weekly Post, there was 
a series of pictures gathered from the 
faithful missionary’s experience of last 
year, and showing how at this season some 
gleams of brightness will come exen into 
the poorest homes. The first picture was 
of an old Indian Mutiny veteran, who 
ended.up his account of the Christmas 
dinner he and his wife managed to get 
with the words: ‘Though we might have 
had a better Christmas, we might easily 
have had a worse, and we are too 
thankful for what we did get to begin 
grumbling over what we didwt.’ Mr. 
Clarke tells next of two sisters, living 
in one of the poorest and most trouble- 
some quarters of the city. And we quote 
the rest of the article:—Both have long 
since passed the allotted three score years 
and ten. One is very infirm, the other 
absolutely helpless with painful and 
lingering disease. Poverty has held them 
in its cruel and merciless grip for years; 
but the two things they have most dreaded 
—the possibility of being separated, or 
the still greater horror of being driven 
into the workhouse—they have so far 
been able to escape. They talk of the 
comfort and happiness of the home of 
their early years. ‘ Yes,” says one, ‘and 
our father was one of the best and 
kindest fathers that ever lived, and, thank 
God, he didn’t see us come to this.” The 
other tells us of a Christmas hymn, part 
of which she sang as a solo in the chapel 
choir nearly sixty years ago, one verse of 
which she repeats with the declaration 
that neither words nor music have ever 
since faded from her memory. Strange 
that a past such as this should come to 
be remembered, that associations such as 
these should have to be recalled, amid 
daily surroundings which remind one of 
Thomas Hood’s description :— 
Work, work, work, my labour never flags, 
And what are its wages ? 

A bed of straw, a crust of bread, and rags. 

That shattered roof—a thin naked floor ; 
A table, a broken chair, 
And a wall so blank my shadow I thank 

For sometimes falling there. 
For the elder of the two has to work as 
long as the eyes, dimmed, and the fingers, 
cramped with age, will let her, at carding 
hooks and eyes !—one of the most drearily 
monotonous and cruelly rewarded occupa- 
tions which honesty must perforce under- 
take to ward off absolute starvation. But 
even here Christmas means a dash of red, 
a faint glimpse of blue in the cloud- 
wrapped sky of their existence. For a 
lady sent them some meat and potatoes, 
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from a neighbouring church they got a 
ticket for groceries, bread, and coal, and a 
little money from my own relief fund ; so 
that for them there was at least one day 
in the year when the gloom was partially 
brightened, and the wretchedness less 
intense ! 

Another sad case is that of an old man 
now in his 89th year. At one time he 
followed the occupation of a theatrical 
scene-painter. And even now his hand 
has not quite lost its cunning—for he 
paints pictures which he himself describes 
as “after David Cox,” for some of which 
he occasionally finds purchasers, which, 
together with a trifling allowance from the 
parish, and a weekly payment from the 
Hurst Street Mission, constitutes his sole 
means of livelihood. Full of reminiscences 
of the days when fortune smiled upon him, 
he speaks of the time when he was for 
many months working as a stone-mason 
at Lincoln Cathedral as among the 
happiest of his earthly days. ‘“ And, 
though you would hardly think it, sir, 
seeing as how it was fifty-seven years ago, 
I sometimes dream that I am there again, 
and when I wake I fancy I can hear the 
tones of the organ and the voices of the 
choristers once more sounding in my ears.” 
He can tell of many Christmas days he 
has spent under strangely altered circum- 
stances in many parts of the world, but 
gratefully declares that he can’t remember 
one when he was without a bit of some- 
thing extra. And he has faith that this 
will continue to be the case with the few 
Christmas days which are all he can 
possibly live to see, although want and 
penury have accompanied his daily foot- 
steps for years. 

Only a few doors off we should find ina 
small, three-roomed house, up a court, a 
widow whose husband died some few 
months since, leaving her with five young 
children. The first thing one of them 
wanted to know, on waking on Christmas 


morning, was why Father Christmas had , 


brought them no nice things as he used to 
do. All the children went to a free 
Christmas breakfast, the fragrant coffee, 
the sandwiches and buns, the bright 
cheerful rooms, and the lovely music being 
the chief subject of their talk the whole 
day. The frugal but heartily enjoyed 
dinner was the gift of poor but good- 
hearted neighbours; after which, and in 
the warm, comfortable clothing supplied 
to the children by the Police-aided Asso- 
ciation for Clothing Destitute Children, 


they sat round the fire while the mother — 


told what Christmas days were like, and 
the things she did at Christmas time, when 
a child herself. . 

In another home the wife lies ill in bed ; 
the husband has been out of work eleven 
weeks. Plum-pudding, mince-pies and 
like Christmas dainties are, therefore, quite 
unattainable, But firing and wholesome 
food the thoughtful goodwill of others 
has provided for them. In the evening a 
neighbour took the two children to church, 


from whence they returned in high glee— 
the fact that a gentleman had given them > 


a threepenny bit each having, apparently, 
made a much deeper impression than the 
service, and one of them having already 
speat her precious piece of silver in 
oranges for her sick mother. And the 


last I see of that family picture is the ~ 


two children sitting on one side of their 
mother’s bed, the father on the other, 
reading to them a Christmas story by the 


light of the lamp which stood on the is 
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chest of drawers and the bright gleam of 
the fire which, happily for them, glowed 
on the hearth. 

Iam aware, of course, that another and 
adarkerand sadder side to this picture could 
all too truthfully be drawn. It cannot be 
denied that in some of our city slums the 
sacred associations of the Christmas 
season are polluted and profaned by more 
of drinking, of riot and debauchery than 
usual. But I am firmly convinced that 
there is less of this than is commonly sup- 
posed, and that: what there is of it 1s, 
slowly it may be, but surely decreasing. 
And, even in relation to these, the most 
worthless and seemingly irreclaimable of 
the “Submerged Tenth,” we shall, per- 
haps, be willing to remember the ancient 
but ever fresh command, “Judge not, 
that ye be not judged,” if we call to mind 
what their daily surroundings and associa- 
tions have been from their very birth, 
when we try to realise what we, who are so 
apt to condemn them with a harshness 
which finds not one redeeming feature in 
them, would, probably be ourselves had 
our lives and characters been shaped by 
the circumstances and conditions which 
have moulded theirs. This, at any rate, I 
am persuaded of: that in recognising at 
their true worth the undeniable virtues of 
the poor on the one hand, and making due 
allowance for their sins and follies, real or 
supposed, on the other, we are hastening 
that blessed time when the sacred and 
never-to-be-forgotten words, “ Peace on 
earth, goodwill to men,” shall be not so 
much the burden of man’s prayer as the 
actual realisation of his hope. 


ADVENT. 
Tue Lordis come! On Syrian soil, 
The child of poverty and toil— 
The Man of Sorrows, born to know 
Each varying shade of human woe} 
His joy, his glory to fulfil, 
In earth and heay’n his Father’s will; 
On lonely mount, by festive board, 
On bitter cross, despised, adored. 


Lord is come! Dull hearts to wake, 

He spake, as never man yet spake, 

The Truth that makes his servants free, 
The royal law of Liberty. 

Though heaven and earth shall pass away, 
His living word our spirits stay, 

And from his treasures, new and old, 

Th’ eternal mysteries unfold. 


The Lord is come! In him we trace 

_ The fulness of God’s truth and grace ; 
Throughout those words and acts divine 
Gleams of th’ eternal splendour shine ; 
And from his inmost spirit flow, 

As from a height of sunlit snow, 

Tbe river of perennial life, 

To heal and sweeten Nature’s strife, 


The Lord is come! In every heart, 
Where Truth and Mercy claim a part ! 

In every land where Right is Might, 

And deeds of darkness shun the light, 

In every church, where Faith and Love 
Lift earthward thoughts to things above,- 
In every holy, happy home, 

We bless thee, Lord, that thou hast come. 


DEAN STANLEY, 


To steady fidelity come steady growth 
and enlarging vision, as surely as the 
harvest follows the sowing.—G. S. Mer- 
riam, 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


—>>— 


[The Editor ts not responsible for the opinions 
expressed by correspondents. LETTERS CANNOT BE 
INSERTED WITHOUT THE WRITER'S NAME; and all 
private information should be accompanied by the 
name and address of the sender.) 


— eo 


“ BACK TO JESUS.” 


Srr,—I certainly had no intention of 
hurting Mr. Drummond’s feelings by my 
remarks. The particular expression ob- 
jected to by him meant no more than to 
suggest whether it is becoming in any of 
us to speak lightly, as he seemed to do, 
of another’s attachment to the life and 
history of the Master, however precarious 
we may think his hold may be. I hope 
no one besides Mr. Drummond felt that 
to be an unfair criticism on his article, 
and I am sorry he did. Probably we are 
all in fuller agreement, fundamentally, 
than we know. May this season help us 
to keep the unity of the faith in the bond 
of peace } W. G. Tarrant. 


——__—__ eg 


UNITARIANS AND THE PLEDGE. 


Srr,—I was very pleased to see Mr. 
Edwards’ vigorous letter in your issue of 
Nov. 25, and I hope it will open the eyes 
of all those who object to the pledge. 
I cannot help thinking that in years to 
come Unitarians will look back with regret 
at their apathy (mot to use a stronger 
term) in the cause of total abstinence. 
They have done so much to free their 
fellows from the bondage of superstition 
and dogma that I firmly believe that if they 
would only seriously study the question— 
the most important and pressing of the 
day—they would at once join those who 
are doing what they can to rid the world 
from the bondage of drink. Let us, 
then, by all means have a Band of 
Hope in every Unitarian church, for we 
dare not let the children grow up without 
telling them of the dangers of strong 
drink, and helping them by precept 
and example (especially example) to steer 
clear of them. May all our ministers 
recognise the importance of the cause and 
speak and work for it without fear or 
favour. 

I have just heard with surprise and 
regret that one of our London churches, 
with a Sunday-school of about 250 
members, is closing its Band of Hope 
because no one will come forward to carry 
on the work. When we hear of such cases 
as this, is it matter for surprise that Unit- 
arians are accused of being hostile to the 
Temperance cause? Let us remove the 
reproach and take our part in this great 
Christian work. Epwin F. Cowtrn. 

5, Whittington-road, Bowes Park, N. 
Dee. 5. ‘ 


[We have received other letters on the 
subject of Total Abstinence, for which we 
regret that we cannot find space.— 
Ed. Inq. | 

Miss Frrmor asks whether it is of set 
purpose thatthe B. and F.U.A. and 8.8.A. 
give no facilities for the display of 
Temperance literature in the book-rooms 
at Hssex Hall. 

Mr. N. M. Tayter while having no 
serious difference with the means adopted 
by Temperance Societies, so far as they 
go, strongly urges that it is the evil 
surroundings and conditions of life in 
crowded and miserable houses, and the 


excessive pressure of modern life, which 
are chiefly to blame for the prevalent 
excess in drink, and that they are the 
evils which ought to be most vigorously 
attacked. Some method of nationalisation 
ought, in his view, to reclaim for the 
benefit of the whole people, the unearned 
increment of land values and the railways 
and canals of the country, 


OXFORD NOTES. 


Arter a glorious autumn the departing 
term is shaking the dust~-off its shoes in 
the midst of snow and frost, which light up 
our beautiful Oxford with their winter 
glory. The new residence at Manchester 
College has had a favourable trial, and 
“« Addis Hall,” as someone called it, has 
proved a great success, not less by the 
home and social life now possible among 
the students themselves than by the 
frequent presence of the genial professor 
dwelling beside them. We have no 
Hungarian students this term, but the 
wide walls of Manchester College embrace 
a Scotchman, several Welshmen, able and 
faithful to their old Unitarian traditions, 
two Indians, men of serious study, three 
Americans, two of whom are appropriately 
lodged in an interesting antique chamber 
with a history of tantalising obscurity, 
besides a fair contingent of happy young 
Englishmen. 

The third American is a lady who has 
left her pulpit at Peépperel, in Massa- 
chusetts, to fulfil a long cherished desire 
of a year’s study at Manchester College ; 
she is, of course, like some of the others, 
an out-dweller. Besides regular studeuts, 
several American gentlemen, two being 
professors from Berkeley, California, and 
from Swarthmore, Pennsylvania, are 
taking advantage of tho ‘open door” to 
attend courses of lectures, such as those 
of Mr. Upton and Mr. Addis, on philo- 
sophical and Old Testament subjects. 

The Dunkin lecturer, Professor J. H. 
Muirhead, of Birmingham, has given a 
course of public lectures on “ Principles 
of Politics considered in relation to 
Modern Theories of Government,” highly 
appreciated for their intrinsic interest 
and clearness of exposition, and attended 
among others by some Somerville students. 

The Tate lectureship—the name of 
which recalls the generous and large- 
hearted man who, ripe in years, has just 
passed away—has been filled, to the filial 
satisfaction of his hearers, by the Rey. 
Charles Hargrove, who discoursed on 
“Preaching and Pastoral Work” out of 


the knowledge of long experience. 
Some of the clubs have started with 
renewed vitality; as the Martineau 


Club, with a good paper by Mr. HK. 
Gwilym Evans, “ Side-lights on Welsh 
Church History,” and the Discussion 
Society, where, surprising to relate, Mr. 
J. H. Woods carried his motion, supported 
by cogent reasons, ‘That this House 
would regret the present Disestablishment 
of the Church of England.” But though 
the feeling for music is present in the 
College, the soul for noble poetry appears 
to be absent, and the clubs for study of 
Shakespeare or Browning to be in disuse 
—a temporary disuse we trust it may 
prove. 

The chapel has been enriched by the 
recent addition of two stained lancet win- 
dows in the choir, opposite the organ ; 
graceful in design and delicate in colour, 
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‘they do not ‘intercept too much light 
where light is wanted, and. fitly complete 
the fine glass of which Manchester is 
proud. 


The truth that often one knows little of 
one’s own city of dwelling is illustrated 
forcibly in Oxford, where it is common for 
an undergraduate or a woman student to 
eo through the three or four years’ course 
without having seen the colleges and 
other sights of which the place is full. 
Thus, too, it was only after her death at 
the beginning of October that many 
Oxonians knew what a noble woman had 
passed away from their midst in the person 
of Miss Skene, who had spent a long life 
of active philanthropy and literary work in 
a most modest, unassuming manner. Those 
who are concerned in the rightful ad- 
ministration of the Poor Law have 
followed with interest the careful discus- 
sion here between the guardians of one 
Oxford Union on the relative merits of 
out-relief and in-relief, especially in the 
light of Canon Barnett’s article on the 
subject in the Nineteenth Century for 
November; while in another they have 
been glad to see the almost unopposed 
election of a woman guardian. The 
Church Missionary Society had a centenary 
week of loan exhibitions in October, to 
illustrate missionary work in different 
parts of the world, arranged for the Ox- 
ford diocese; the capital organisation of 
which, with its forty or fifty talks and 
‘short lectures, &¢., a day, chiefly by the 
aid of an immense number of voluntary 
workers, deserves to be noticed. Miss 
Gordon Cumming brought her interesting 
drawings of Chinese scenery, and spoke on 
Hehalf of the blind Chinese among others. 
Twenty-four thousand people, drawn from 
country villages and towns as well as 
Oxford itself, cannot but have learnt much 
from the intelligent efforts made to interest 
them in distant peoples. 


Those who know the Bodleian Library 
will have heard with regret of the 
increasing blindness that has fallen upon 
the courteous and learned Dr. Neubauer, 
one of the sub-lbrarians, and will not be 
surprised at his resignation of that post 
at Christmas; foreigners will miss him 
greatly with his ever ready help, and all 
will follow him into his retirement with 
goodwill and sympathy. His successor is 
Mr. A. E. Cowley, of Wadham, who, with 
much acceptance, has been aiding Dr. 
Neubauer for some time. Another 
University appointment that meets with 
much approval is the choice of Sir Hubert 
Parry as Professor of Music in succession 
to Sir John Stainer. Looking through 
the present widening sphere of University 
work, the way in which the schools of 
medicine and natural science are winning 
ground must strike the observer, who also 
sees in evidence the new buildings for 
their purposes, attached to the Parks’ 
Museum, fast advancing. The new School 
of Geography, which has not attracted the 
attention it deserves as a hand-maid both 
to physical science and to history ancient 
and modern—yea, even in the making asin 
the present war—is now in full work with 
its staff of four “readers” and lecturers 
(Mr. Mackinder, Dr. Herbertson, &c.), and 
a laboratory for practical instruction. 
Lastly may be mentioned the plan for 
training in the method of education, with 
diplomas granted therein, which is suc- 
cessfully pursuing its quiet and unobtru- 
sive labours. 


ABBAS SCHOOL, CATRO. 


Ir may interest readers of Tou INQUIRER 


to hear of the work being carried on in 
Cairo by two English ladies—Miss John- 
stone, the principal, 
vice-principal of the Abbas School, the 
latter being the daughter of our late well- 
known friend the Rev. Robert Spears. 
This school was begun about four years 
ago, and consists of two departments—one 
for boys, and the other, of which alone I 
am about to write, for girls. 


and Miss Spears, 


One enters the school building from a 


noisy, dirty road, about half an hour’s 
walk from the hotel quarter of Cairo, and 
once through the high 
struck with the sense of cleanliness and 
peace that pervades the square courtyard 
with its pleasant flower beds round which 
the buildings rise. 
first call, Miss Spears was engaged with a 
class, so that [was shownround part of the 
school by a pleasant Syrian girl, who spoke 
French very well, but understood little 
English. 
their little white mosquito-curtained beds, 
and well-arranged windows on each side 
of the rooms for ventilation and light, the 
laundry, kitchen, and dining-room, and 
the bright looks of the Arab women ser- 
vants, 
passed, 
of cleanliness and order, the more striking 
from its contrast with the noise and tur- 
moil of the crowded city outside. 


gateway one 1s 


At the time of my 


The spotless dormitories, with 


‘who saluted soldier-fashion as I 
gave me a very pleasing impression 


Very soon Miss Spears came to show 


me round the class rooms, filled with her 
bright-looking, 
pupils, all of whom rose and saluted as I 
entered. 


dark-skinned Egyptian 


These children’s ages vary from 
seven to about fourteen, and all are 
taught English from the time they enter 
the school. The elder girls were able to 
understand and to answer a few questions 
I asked;them; some told me their names, 
pretty sounding Arabian names, Assia, 
Zanouba, Galila, Amina, Babea, &c. They 
showed me their writing, both in English 
and in Arabic, and gave me some of their 
pens shaped from a reed, holder and mb in 
one, possibly a pen such as Moses might 
have used. The girls’ faces were very 
striking to an English eye with their dark, 
clear skins, dark, neatly plaited hair and 
impressive black eyes. In one room the 
children recited a bit of the Koran for me 
to hear, in another a Syrian girl was 
giving a lesson in geography, in another 
quite little ones were doing sums on their 
slates, and everywhere the same bright- 
ness and pleasing sense of order pre- 
vailed. 

The two Hnglish ladies are servants of 
the Egyptian Government, and have to 
conform in their teaching to the present 
requirements of the same, and to prepare 
their pupils for a standard examination 
on leaving, so that they are not quite free 
to teach what in their opinion might be 
best for the backward condition in which 
many of the children come to them. It is 
hard for us English to realise what this 
condition is, and against what great odds 
these ladies have to contend. These girls 
come from the harems, where their mothers 
havenever learned to read or write,andwhere 
they live their whole lives apart from the 
world, many of them considering house- 
work and cookery menial, books or writing 
unnecessary for women, aware of no duty 
or occupation but that of bearing children ; 
and one pauses with admiration at the work 


lives to the education and civilisation of 
these hundred Egyptian girls. One’s heart 
aches for the dreariness of the girls’ lives 
on returning to their homes after a few 
years of such mental awakening as they 
are now getting in Abbas School, but the 
beginning is already made and these 
children will undoubtedly be better wives 
and mothers than their fore-runners, and 
the cleanliness and habits of order and 
truth taught them by Miss Johnstone and 
Miss Spears must bear fruit in due season, 
as the light of wise and thoughtful educa- 
tion comes to brighten the hitherto dark 
and dreary lives of the Egyptian women. 

It was a common saying among these 
people that women had no souls! One 
needs but to look at the faces of these 
girls to find a ready answer to refute such 


an assertion, and to feel sure that the 
work being carried on now in Cairo is a 
real bit of the world’s work. 


M. Evetyn SHARPE. 


NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES. 


—~~— 
[Notices and Reports for this Department should. 


be as brief as possible,and be sent in by Thursday 
Morning.) 


—_——~+— 
Accrington.—-A sale of work to raise funds 


towards the amount required for rede2ming the 
ground rent was held on Thursday and Saturday 


Dec. 7 and 9 in the schoolroom. ‘The Hon. Mary 
O’Hagan had kindly consented to vpen the sale, but 
the fact that her brother (Lord O'Hagan) had since 
been ordered to the front with his regiment pre- 
vented her attendane>. A letter was received from 
her, in which she said: “I am exceedingly sorry 
that I cannot be with you on Thursday. The 
news about my brother having to go to 
the front has just reached us. It has been 
rather sudden and we are anxiously waiting 
to know what day he will have to sail for 
South Africa. I feel sure that you will understand 
why I cannot possibly leave London just now. At 
such a time when war is taking our dear ones away, 
when so many have to make the same sacrifices as 
ourselves, I feel that we should all be fired with re- 
newed zeal to bring peace and concord at home.” Ia 
the absence of the Hon. Mary O’ Hagan the Mayoress 
very kindly opened thesale, Mr. Thomas Harwood, of 
Bolton, being in the chair. There were also on the 
platform the Mayor (Mr. J. S. Higham), the Rev. 
W. H, Burgess, Rev. JEST Hatten (Baptist), Miss 
M. A. Taylor, Dr. Greenhalgh, and Messrs, Mills and 
A. Webster, secretary. The proceeds of the sale 
amounted to £83. Subscriptions have also been 
received from local and other friend:, including a 
donation from the President of the B. and F.U.A., 
bringing the amount available up to £105 towards 
the £240 required. 

Ballyhemlin, co. Down.—On Sunday last a 
special sermon on “ The War in South Africa” was 
preached by the Rev. Charles.Thrift. There was a 
good attendance, and the collection in aid of the 
“ British Soldiers’ Widows and Orphans Fund ” 
amounted to £11. 

Bootle.—The annual sale of work at the Bootle 
Free Church took place on the 7th inst., and was 
very successful. A pleasant evening was spent, and 
the total proceeds were about £25, an increase on 
previous sales. 

Boston. — The service on Sunday evening in the 
Unitarian Chapel, Spain-lane, was conducted by the 
Rev. G. Lansdowne, of Lynn, and proved ex- 
ceptioually interesting and instructive, the subject 
of the discourse being ‘“‘ What is Unitarianism ?” 
The preacher, in a most earnest and impressive 
manner, showed clearly that Unitarianism coasists 
of aperfectly free worship of a wise, loving, and 
merciful God, revealed to us by the teaching and 
life of Jesus. 

Bristol: Lewin’s Mead Domestic Mission.— 
Oa Wednesday week the annual tea meeting was 
held in the New Mission Hall, followed by a public 
meeting, presided over by Mr. A, H. Wansey. In 
an interesting address, he dwelt upon the perfectly 
unsectarian ‘character of the mission aud the 
splendid work it was doing among the poor of 
Bristo), and referred with deep regret to Mr. Wain’s 
leaving the mission for Trowbridge at the end of 
the year. Short addresses were delivered by the 


Revs. A. N Blatchford, J. Wain, and others. Prizes — 


of the ladies who are nobly devoting their |, to the two senior classes were presented by Mrs, J 
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K. Champion, and presentations were also made to 
Mr, Wain of a very beautiful travelling case by the 
senior classes, and a handsome travelling clozk by 
the members of the sewing class, both of which 
were suitably inscribed. On the following Thurs- 
day evening upwards of 200 Sunday scholars had 
tea, after which priz2s for attendance and good 
conduct were presented by Miss 8. Worsley, who is 
secretary of the Mary Carpenter Guild, from 
whence the prizes are all derived, and which con- 
sists of suitable warm clothiag and books. Qn the 
fo lowing evening the infants also had a treat. The 
old boys of the Stokes Croft day-school have pre- 
sented Mr, Wain witha very beautiful illuminated 
address, as a raark of their esteem for his kindly 
interest on their behalf. The Rev. A. Lancaster, 
of Manchester (missionary elect), is to commence 
his duties the first Sunday in the new year. 
Edinburgh.—A sale of work was held on Satur- 
Cay last in the Chapel Hal], the object of which 
was to send a contribution to the Children’s League 
of Pity from the St. Mark’s Sunday-school and other 
friends. The Rey. R. B. Drummond, who opened 
the sale, said that one of the most lamentable 
features of their civilisation was the necessity of 
sometimes rescuing children from the cruelties of 
their own parents, but most of them had read 
enough in the newspapers to convince them that 
this sad necessity existed. It was, he said, very 
gratifying that the scholars had been led to take so 
much interest in this work and to do something 
for children less well off than themselves, The 
proceeds of the sale amounted to £14 43, 7d. 
Gateshead.—A well-attended social meeting was 
held on Dec. 12, the Rev. A. Harvie presided, 
special visitor being the Rev. F. H. Vaughan, of 
Oxford, <A happy and profitable evening was spent. 
Mr. Bipin Chandra Pal lectured on Dec. 16 on 
behalf of our church in the Co-operative Hall, on 
“Tndian Interpretations of Christianity.” The chair 
was occupied by Mr. Robert Affleck, J.P. The 
weather was very wintry, and the audience, though 
not large, was a most appreciative one. A vote of 
thanks was accorded the lecturer and chairman, on 
the moti .n of Mr. John Pattinson, seconded by the 


Rev, A. Harvie, 


Ipswich (Farewell).—On Sunday last farewell 
sermons were preached by the Rev. William Jellie 
(previous to his departure for Auckland, N.Z) 
to good congregations, the evening service being 
especially well attended. In the evening Mr. Jellie 
took for his text the words of St. Paul, “ By hope 
we were saved,” but preferred to read them in the 
present tense, “By hope we are saved,” showing 
clearly that without having the second item of St. 
Paul’s famous Trinity, ‘ Faith, Hope, and Charity,” 
we should be lacking in one of the great incentives 
to our work and progress. In the evening he*ob- 
served that during his past ministry he had tried 
assiduously to show the great differences between 
* Unitarian” and “Trinitarian,” explaining the 
necessity of 
gradually disclosed to us, but on this last occasion 
of his occupying the pulpit he would rather empia- 
sise those essential points upon which all are 
agreed. Oa Tuesday evening a farewell tea was 
held, followed by a concert and public meeting, 
which was attended by over 100 members and 
friends, During the evening advantage was taken 
to present Mr. Jellie with a silver mounted travel- 
ling writing case, fitted complet», together with an 
album, tastefully designel and bound by Mr. 
Scopes in morocco and silver, containing the names 
of the subscribers. Mr. Notcutt, making the presen- 
tation on behalf of the congregation, spoke in the 
highest terms of the great service rendered by Mr. 
Jellie during his three and a half years’ ministry, 
and at the same time said the congregation could 
not let the work and help of Miss Jellie pass un- 
recognised, but would ask her to accept, as a slight 
acknowledgment, a lady’s hand bag, fitted with purse, 
cardcase, &c , and ventured to hope that they might 
from time to time see her at Ipswich, as she was not 
leaving the country with her brother. Messrs. 
Hamblin, Hutley, Scopes, Smith, Wilkinson, 
Willimeut; and Woolnough also spoke, expressing 
their regret at losing Mr. Jellie, and all testifying 
to the great work he had done whil-t in Ipswich, 
and wishing him every good wish for his future 
welfare and success, in his new sphere of work in 
Auckland. During the last year, Mr. Jellie has been 
doing good work amongst our friends of the Ipswich 
Social Settlement, in showing them the way into a 
wider and nobler idea of life and duty to ourselves 
and neighbours. Oa their behalf Messrs. Brooks 
and Rose, in well-chosen words, asked Mr. Jellie to 
accept a silver pencil case as an inadequate return 
for his sympathy and help. Mr. Jellie, in replying, 
thanked one aud all, and expressed his deepest 
gratitude for the token from the congregation, 
which he should always prize and cherish in 
remembrance of his ministry in Ipswich. He should 
especially value the pencil case, which gift touched 
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him deeply, coming as it did from men in whom 
he felt the deepest interest. The meeting closed in 
around of farewell handshakes to Mr, Jellie. 

London: Bell-street Domestic Mission.—In 
connection with the Guild of Play commenced and 
managed by Mrs. Kirkman Gray, a most interesting 
and picturesque display was given last Saturday. 
About fifty girls of various ages were recently 
obtained from the local Board-schools, and have 
since been carefully taught old English carols, 
dances and games. Lhe training process has worked 
wonders in many ways, has been a weekly happiness 
to the girls themselves, and eventually produced 
the first public performance, in which there was not 
a single hitch. Dressed in white frocks and bright 
coloured cap*, the children formed an artistic 
scene as they marched and mancevred about the 
room, or tripped in true step to the music, or 
joined their voices in quaint old songs. If thanks 
are due those who have lovingly rescued and 
collected the folk lays of “ Merrie Eagland ”’ in the 
past, they are als» due no less to those who are 
making them knowa and welcom? among the 
parents and children of our time. Visitors were 
present from Rosslyn Hill and Essex Church, and 
Dr. Herford, after addressing a few kindly words to 
the girls, expressed the hearty appreciation of the 
whole audience for the very successful labours of 
Mra. Gray and her helpers. 

London: Forest Gate.—A very successful sale 
of work was held in the Upton-lane Ha!l on Wednes- 
day and Thursday, the 13th and 14th inst. Mrs. 
Alfred Lawrence opened the sale with words of 
sympathy and encouragement, after which Mrs. 
Jose moved the vote of thanks. The s‘alls were 
prettily arranged and well stccked. The proceeds, 
aided by subse. iptions from Mrs, Liwrence, Mr. F. 
Nettlefold, Mrs. Moore (Harland-rise, near Hull), 
Mrs. A. Lupton, Mrs. L. M Aspland, Mr. J. T. 
Prestoa, Mr. and Mrs. Motteau, and others, reached 
£70, the expenses being about £5. Much neigh- 
bourly goodwill was shown, and altogether the 
moral and material results of this effort must be 
regarded a3 noteworthy. The new adherents were 
well in evidence, as well as the older ones—a 
hopeful sigu. Friends at a distance may be assured 
that their sympathy has been keenly appreciated. 

London: Stepney.—Ono Thursday, Dec. 14, a 
congregational sucial gathering was held at College 
Chapel, wader the presidency of Mr. Lucking 
Tavener. Music, recitations, and games formed 
the greater part of the evening’s programme, bat 
one interesting item was the presentation of an 
illuminated address and an ornamental five o’clock 
tea kettle to Mr. and Mrs. John Evans, to com- 
memorate the occasion of their marriage. Mr. 
Evans has been the person upon whom, together 
with Miss Amy Read, the burden of the work of 
the church has fallen during its time of anxiety. 
Mr. Evans still undertakes the joint offize of 
secretary and treasurer, although th3 cause is in 
smoother waters. 

London Sunday School Society. —The annual 
social gathering of this Society for Teachers and 
Elder Scholars was held at Essex Hall on Saturday 
last, and was presided over by Mr. F. W. Law- 
rence, M.A., this year’s president of the Society, 
supported by Messrs. Ion Pritchard, A. Barnes and 
H. Wade. Notwithstanding the fact that the 
Fast London Unitarian Society, to which several of 
the Sunday-schools belong, had kindly postponed a 
gathering which they had arranged for the same 
date, the attendance was not as large as on some? 
previous occasions. This is no doubt attribut ble 
to the weather and to the fact that at least 
three schools—namely, Wood Green, Stamford- 
street, and Bell-street Mission—hadjparties of their 
own. Toere were, however, abou; 150 present 
from no less than twelve different Sunday-schools, 
and a very enjoyable evening was spent. After an 
hour for tea and conversation, the chair was taken 
at seven o’clock by the pres‘dent, anda capital 
programme followed, comprising a pianoforte duet, 
songs, recitations, a short story taken from Emile 
Souvestre’s “Una philosophe sous les toits,” ad- 
mirably to'd by Mr. Ion Pritchard, and an organ 
solo by Mr. Sidney Baines, who also acted as 
accompanist. The vocalists included Miss A. J, 
Lawreace, Miss Hutchinson (Mansford-street), the 
president, and Messrs. W. and A. Savage Cooper. 
In the csurse of the evening the president ad- 
dressed a few words of welcome to those present, 
and drew attention to the advantages afforded by 
the Seaside Home at Southend, which was pre- 
sented to the Society, and formally opened by Lady 
O’Hagan in September last. A hearty vote of 
thanks to those who had so kindly contributed to 
the entertainment was proposed by Mr. Harold 
Wade, and carried unanimously. The meeting 
broke up, after singing “God save the Queen,” 
shortly before 9 P.M. 

London: Welsh Unitarians and the 1900 
Bazaar.—There was an interesting gathering at 


Essex Hall on Thursday weck, under the auspices of 
the Bazaar Committee of the London Welsh Unitarian 
Movement. After tea, the chair was taken by a 
well-known London Welshman, Mr. John T. Lewis, 
solicitor, and a highly entertaining programme of 
speech, music, and song was successively gone 
through, the principal item of the evening being a 
lecture on the ‘‘ Proverbs of Wales,’ by Mr. D. 
Delta Evans. The chairman who is a Congrega- 
tionalist, in introducing the lecturer, made a cordial 
and sympathetic speech, and it should be noted 
that many of the friends present, including most 
of thos? who contributed songs, were members of 
other Welsh churches in and around the metropolis. 
A hearty vote of thanks to the lecturer was pro- 
posed by the chairmin and seconded by Mr. T, 
Vincent Evans (secretary of the Honourable Society 
of Cymmrodorion), who said that he was delighted 
to see so many young people present, many of 
whom he knew were deeply interested in a move- 
ment which hid for one of its objects the softening 
of men’s hearts and the broadening of their minds, 
and trusted they would persevere in their efforts to 
establish a strong and self-supporting Welsh 
Uaitariin church in London. 


Loughborough (Resigaation).—Tae Rev. H. 
E. Haycock has resigned the pulpit of the Victoria- 
street Church, the resigaation to take effect in June, 
1900. At a congregational meeting held on the 
6.h inst., the following resolution was unanimously 
passed :—“ That this congregation recsives with 
deep regret Mr. Haycock’s letter conveying his 
intention of terminating his ministry in June next, 
and begs to express its appreciation of the valuab!e 
services Mr, Haycock has rendered the church as its 
minister during the seven years ending in June 
nex‘, and further expresses its regret that oar 
finances are not in a condition to warrant the cn- 
gregation in offering a stipend that would justify 
his staying amongst us.” 

Maidstone.—The Rey. 8. S. Brettell, M.A., on 
his res'gnation of the work at Crewkerne and 
Yeovil, will take temporary charge of the pulpit at 
Maidstone. He will begia on the first Sunday in 
the new year. 

Manchester: Straugeways.—Prior to the 
funeral of the late Mr. Thomas Ruiwson last 
Saturday at the Wesleyan Cemetery, Cheetham- 
hill, a short religious service was held in the 
Unitarian Free Church, when, besides members of 
the family and relatives, many members of the 
congregation and a number of triends from neigh- 
bouring churches were present. Tae Rev. W. R. 
Shanks conducted the service, and in a brief 
address made sympathetic reference to the life and 
services of the deceased, who for over thirty years 
had been organist of the church. Oa Suaday 
morning a memorial service was held, when appro- 
priate hymas were suug, some of them to music 
composed by Mr. Rawson, and in the course of his 
sermon on “Shall a man see any good in his days ? 
or, The true view of life,” the Rev. W. Rk. Shanks 
referred to the life of their late organist as illus- 
trating and confirming his lesson. He had lived a 
long life of seventy-five years filled with aetive 
servic?, devotel toa noble art, and had met with 
success, respect, and honour. His taleats, of ahigh 
order, were cultivatzd to a fiue perfection of 
teaching and executive power. A great number of 
pupils had come under his influence and had bene- 
fited by his thoroughness of method in teaching. 
He had taken a high place in his profession, had 
won the respect of his musical brethren, had 
rendered many services to the churches of the 
denomination, and undoubtedly had enjoyed much 
happiness and seen much good inhis days, Many 
friends in that district would miss him, and they of 
that congregation would long regard his official 
coanection with it as an houour, and a pleasant 
memory. 


Sale.—At a recent ordiaary meting of tha 
Social Guild a paper was read by the President, the 
Rey. J. Forrest, M.A., on ‘Commercialism and 
War,” in which he condemred the greed and heart- 
lessness of the modern competitive system, and set 
dowa the race for markets all over the world as the 
chief cause of recant wars, which wer not likely ta 
grow less until the nations had adopted a nobler 
ideal. Men must learn ani nations must learn that 
the world does not exist for them it is they who 
exist for the world, to uplift it, to improve it and 
to bring happiness and light to dark places. Let 
each, instead of engaging in hopeless senseless strife, 
try to find its own true place and work ia the 
world. Let us ceise to think too highly of our- 
selves, let magnanimity take the place of jealousy, 
let international co-operation take the place of 
strife and welfare. Aud as with nations, so wi h 
individual men. Let each citiz2n have such ideals 
for himself, Thus, and only thus, can domestic 
and international peace be seeurfl. The paper 
was followed by adiscussion, ap’. a resolution, in 
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accordance with its sentiments, was carried unani- 
mously, 

Swansea.—The Rev. Stopford Brooke, M.A, 
LL.D., preached in this church morning and even- 
ing on Sunday last. The attendance in the morn- 
ing was very large, while in the evening the chapel 
was filled to overflowing. The sermons were listened 
to with rapt attention, and created a deep impres- 
sion. Mr. Brooke’s visit has been a great success 
in every respect. 

Wolverhampton.—Oa Sunday morning, the 
17th inst., a special service was held in the iron 
schoolroom, which has recently been removed from 
the site on Snow Hill, to a new site in Bath-road, 
where it is iatended eventually to also build a 
church. The service was held in response to the 
Mayor’s appeal to the congregations of the town to 
have special collections towards his fund for the 
local relief of the wives and families of soldiers 
suffering in the War. Mr. W. L. Teasdale con- 
ducted the service, reading the Rey. C. Hargrove’s 
sermon “For the Red Cross.” The collection 
amounted to 293. 


ATTHEW HENRY’S CHAPEL 
RESTORATION FUND, CHESTER. 


£275 are still required to complete the above. 
£ENG. ad: 
Amount already acknowledged... we 02015 30 
Mrs. Jas. Worthington, Sale... See 0-0 280 
Further donations will be received and gratefully 
acknowledged by the Rev. H. D. Roserts, Brook 
Lodge, or Mr. Wm. Orrett, 15, Foregate-street, 
Chester. 


ESTABLISHED 1851, 
eo ee Bans 


SoutHameton Burupines, CHancery Lang, Lonpon. 


INVESTED FUNDS, £10,000,000 
Number of Accounts, 85,094, 

TWO AND A-HALF PER CENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS repayable on demand, 

TWO PER CENT. INTEREST on CURRENT 
ACCOUNTS on the minimum monthly balances, 
when not drawn below £100, 

STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES pur- 
chased and sold for Customers. 


SAVINGS’ DEPARTMENT. 


SMALL DEPOSITS received and INTEREST 
allowed MONTHLY on each completed £1. 


The BIRKBECK ALMANAC, with full par- 
ticulars, post free. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


l taCENTURY BUIJ.DING SOCIETY 
ADELAIDE-PLACE. LONDON BRIDGE 
. E.C. 
Interest on Loans reduced to Four-and-a-half 
per Cent. 
DIRECTORS. 
Chairman — Sir H. W. Lawrence, 
Mincing-lane, E.C. 
Deputy-Chatrman—Marx H, Jupaz, A.R.1.B.A., 
7, Pall Mall, S.W. 
F. H. A. Harpcastzz, F.S.1.,5, Old Queen-st., S.W. 
Miss OrmE, 118, Upper Tulse-hill, S.W. 
STEPHEN SEAWARD TAYLER, 151, Brixton-road, S.W., 
and Mrs. Henry Rutt, 1, Randolph-gardens, N.W, 


Bart., 21, 


PREFERENCE SHARES £10, Interest 44 per 
cent. DEPOSITS received at 3, 34, and 4 per cent., 
witbdrawable at short notice, 

LIBERAL ADVANCES promptly made 
Monthly repayment, including principal, premium 
and interest for each £100 advanced—21 years, 
13s. 6d.; 18 years, 14s. 9d.; 15 years, 16s. 1d. ; 
10 years, £1 1s, 8d. Survey Fee to £500, half-a- 
guinea, 

Special facilities given to persons desiring to pur- 
chase houses for their own occupation. Prospectus 


free. 
FREDERICK LONG, Manager. 


Correspondents are requested to note that 
to be sure of insertion the same week, news 
must reach the Office by the first post on 
Thursuay at latest, and the earlier in the 
week the better, 


CA TaN Are. 
SUNDAY, December 24. 


eee 


GS It is requested that notice of any alteration 
in the Calendar be sent to the Publisher not 
later than Thursday Afternoon. 
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Bermondsey, Fort-road, Upper Grange-road, 11] a.m. 
and 7 P.M., Rev. HAROLD RYLETT, 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
11 a.m. and 7 P.m., Rev. FrEDERIC ALLEN, 
Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 

11 4.M. and 7 P.M. 

Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-rd., West 
Croydon,114.m. and 7P.M., Rev. J. Pace Hopps. 

Deptford, Church-street, 11.15 a.m. and 6.30 P.M., 
Rey. A. J. Marowant. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting-hill-gate, ll a.m, 
Rev. F. K. Freeston. 3.15 p.m., Christmas 
Carol Service, and 7 p.M., “The Messiah,” 

Forest-gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 
11 a.m. and 6 30 p.m., Rev. H. Woops Perris. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham-place, 
11 a.M. and 7 P.m., Rev. R. H. U. Bioor, B.A. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 a.m. and 
7 ¥.M., Revs. Brooke HeErrorpD, D.D., and 
Epaar Dapiyn. Minister’s Class after Morn- 
ing Service. 

Highgate Hill Unitarian Christian Church, 11 a.m. 
and 7 p.M., Mr. T. EL.ior. 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 a.m. 
and 7 P.M., Rev. G. Dawes Hicks, M.A., Ph.D. 

Kentish Town, Free Christian Church, Clarence- 
road, 11 A.M. and 7 p.M., Rev. A. FarQUHARSON, 
Morning, ‘‘Back to Jesus.” Lvening, ‘A 
Christmas Carol.” 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 a.m. and 7 P.m., Rev. J. E. 
STRONGE. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High-street, 
11 a.m, and 7 P.m., Rev. W. C. Pops. 

Little Portland-street Chapel, near Oxford-circus, 
11.15 a.m, Rev. F. H. Jones. No Evening 
service, 

Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal Green 
11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. W. G. Capman. 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 a.m and 6.80 P.M., 
Rev. G. Carter. Musical Service in Evening. 

Plumstead,Common-road Unitarian Church, 114.M. 
and 6.30 P.m., Rev. L. Jenkins JONES. 

Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15 a.m. 
and 7 p.M., and 8 P.M., Service for Children, 
Rev. S. FARRINGTON. 

Stepney-Green, College Chapel, 11 a.m., Browning’s 
“Christmas Eve,” Mr. Luckina TaVENER, and 
7 P.M., Mr, FeRGusson. 

Stoke Newington, The Green, 11.15 a.m. and 
7 PM., Rev. J. H. Woops, M.A., of Oxford. 

Stratford, West Ham-lane Unitarian Church, 1llam, 
Rey. J. Toyz, and 6.30 p.m., Mr, L. TAVENER. 

Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church, East-hill, 
11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A, 

Wood Green, Unity Hall, 11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rey. 
Dr. Mummery. 


—$—<—<—_ 


PROVINCIAL, 


BaLsaLL Heat Institute: Our FatHer’s CHURCH, 
11 aM. and 6.30 p.m., Rev. C. J. SNEATH. 
Batu, Trim-street Chapel, 11 a.M. and 6.30 P.m., 
Rev. F. W. STANLEY. 

BeprorpD, Library (side room), 11.15 a.m, Rey. 
Rowand HItu. 

Brruinewam, Church of the Messiah, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 P.M. 

BLACKPOOL, Banks-street, North Shore, 10.45 a.m. 
and 6.30 P.M. 

BLacKPooL, Unitarian Lay Church, Masonic Bau, 
Waterloo-road, South Shore, €.36 p.m. 

Bootie, Free Church, Stanley-road, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 p.M., Rev. H. W. Hawkes. 

BouRNEMOUTH, Unitarian Church, West-hill-road, 
11 a.m. and 7 p.M., Rev. C. C. Cor. 

Bricuton, Christ Chureh(F ree Christian), New-road, 
North- street, 11 a.m. and‘7 p.m. 

Buxton, Hartington- road Church, 11 a.m, and 
7 P.M., Rev, GEORGE STREET, 

CANTERBURY, Blackfriars, 11 a.m. 

DegaL and Waumegr Free Christian Church, High- 
st., 114.M. and 6.30 P.M., Rev. T. SHAKSPEARE. 

Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 1 a.m 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. S. Burrows. 

Eastpourne, Lismore-road, Terminus-road, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 p.M., Rev. G. St. Chair. 

Gui~prorD, Ward-street Church, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 p.m., Rev. E. S Lane Buckuann. 

HorsHam, Free Christian Church, Worthing-road, 
11 a.m, and 6,30 P,m., Rev. J. Bi; Marten, 


Leeps, Mill Hill, 10.45 a.m. and 6.30 P.m., Rev. C, 
HARGROVE, M. A. 

LiscaRD, Memorial Church, Manor-road, 11 A.M, 
and 6,30 p.m., Rey. J. M. LioypD THOMAS. 

LIVERPOOL, Hope-street Church, 11 a.m., Rev. A. 
CoppEN SMITH, and 6.30 p.m., Rev. R. A. 
ARMSTRONG, B.A, 

LivERPooL, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 a.m, 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. W. J. Jupp. 

LiveRPooLt Ullet-road, Sefton Park, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 P.M., Rev. Dr. Kuxin. Evening, “ God in 
Man: A Sermon for Christmas Eve.” 

ManouesteR, Sale, 11 a.m. and 6,30 P.M., Rev. 
J. FORREST. 

MaNcHESTER, Strangeways, 10.30 a.m. and 6.30, P.M. 

Margate, Forester’s Hall (Side Entrance), Union- 
crescent, 11 a.m., Rev. J. B, BaRNHILL. 

OxFoRD, Manchester College, 11.30 a.M., Rev. 
J. KE. Carpenter, M.A, 

PortsmouTH, General Baptist Chapel, St. Thomas- 
street, 6.45 p.m., Mr. THomas Bond, 

PortsmoutH, High-street Chapel, 11 a.m and 
6.45 p.m., Mr. G. Coszns Prior. 

RamsaateE, Assembly Rooms, High-street, 6.30 P.M., 
Rev. J. B. BARNHILL. 

Reaping, Unitarian Fre Church, London-road, 
11.15 a.m. and 6.30 P.m., Rev. E, A. Voysey. 

ScarsBoroucH, Westborough, 10.45 a.m. and 7 P.M., 
Rev. E. L. H. THomas, B.A. 

Sovrurort, Portland-street Church, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 p.m., Rev. C. H. WELLBELOVED. 

SEVENOAKS, Bessell’s Green, The Old Meeting House, 
114.M., Rev. R.C. Denby. Stables in the grounds 

Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11] a.m. 
and 6.30 P.M., Rev. 1 eed es REED, | of Moreton- 
hampstead. 

TUNBRIDGE WELLS, Mechanics’ Institute, Dudley- 
road,114.M.and 6.30 p.m., Mr. F, Lawson Dopp. 

YorK,St. Saviourgate Chapel, 11 a.M. and 6,30P.M, 


——$—$—— 


Carr Town, Free Protestant Unitarian Church, 
Hout-street, 6.30 p.m., Rev. R. BALMFORTH, 


—_—— ——__—. 


CHRISTMAS DAY. 


Brixton, Effra-road, 11 a.m. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting-hill-gate, 11 a.m. 

Hampstad, Rosslyn-hiil Chapel, 11.15 a.m. 

Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15 a.m. 

Stepney and Stratford (United Service of the two 
Congregations), conducted by Mr. Tavener at 
West Ham-lane Church, 

Stoke Newington, The Green, 10 am, Communion 
«Service, Rev. J. H. Woops, M.A. 

Wandsworth, East-hill, 11 a.m. 

Leeds, Mill Hill, 11 am. 

Liverpool, Hope-street, 11 a.m, 

Oxford, Manchester College, 11.30 a.m., Rev. W. E. 
Appis, M.A. 

Torquay, 11 a.m., Rev. A. E. O’Connor, B.D. - 


OUTH-PLACE ETHICAL SOCIETY, 

SOUTH-PLACE, FINSBURY.—Dec. 24th, 

at 11.15., HENRY RAWLINGS, M.A., “ Lamennais 
as an Independent Reformer.” 


ULPIT SUPPLY.— The Rev. W. 

STODDART, B.A., is at LIBERTY to take 

occasional Sunday duty.—30, West Bank, Stamford- 
hill, London, N. 
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COMPANION, 


_ references.—G., 


MARRIAGES. 


VALLANCE—WooLLEY—On the 6ih Dee, at St. 
John’s Church, Higher Broughton, by the Rev. 


H. J.B. Armscrong, M.A., Rector, assisted by — 
the Rev. J. Birch Jones, B.D., Rector of All - 


Saints’, West Gorton, Arthur Clayton, youngest 
son of the late George Vallance, of Mansfield, 


to Gertrude Daisy, second daughter of the late ; 


Percy Woolley, of Manchester. 


DEATHS. 
Ersze—On the 13.4 Dec, at Esterel, West Cliff- 
road, Bournemouth, Alfred Else, J.P., formerly — 
of Leicester, aged 60. 
to accept this intimation. 
TranteR—On the 18th inst., at Sashiatode Ciren- 


cester, Susan, the beloved wife of Thomas ; 
For many years — 


Tranter, aged eighty-two. 
devoted to the Unitarian Chute 


Friends are requested 
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IGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
SOUTH MARINE TERRACE, 
ABERYSTWITH. 


—— 


Mrs. MARLES THOMAS. 


PRINCIPAL 


ome 


Pupils most successfully prepared for Public 
Examinations. Scholarships have been obtained 
at the University Colleges. Special attention paid 
to the physical side of education, Gymnasium. 
Swedish drill. 


yo ese SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
PRINCIPALS—Miss J. F, GRUNER (Certif. Student 
of Girton College), Moorcroft, Hindhead, 
Surrey. 
Miss MACRAE MOIR (Cambridge Higher 
Local), Lingholt, Hindhead, Surrey. 

The aim of the School is to combine the ad- 
vantages of a good Boarding School with a thorough 
Education and healthy outdoor life. Girls may be 
prepared for College-entrance and other examina- 
tions, 

The district of Hindhead is one of the healthiest 
parts of England, and much recommended by 
doctors for its bracing air and gravel soil. 

Miss Morr receives ten boarders in a thoroughly 
well-built modern house, with southern aspect. 
Great attention is paid to healthful conditions of 
life. References allowed to parents of present and 
past pupils. 

Terms for Board and Education on application 
to pac Principals, 


PpuE WARREN, 


PRINCIPAL : 
Mrs. W. CARRINGTON WHITELEGGE, 


KNUTSFORD. 


Excellent individual TUITION and Home Care 
for the daughters of cultivated parents who would 
appreciate unusual advantages for Music and 
Languages, 


The SPRING TERM will begin January 23, 1900. 


WILLASTON SCHOOL, CHESHIRE. 


(Barker Foundation), 
TU BE OPENED SEPTEMBER, 1900. 


Heap Mastern—GUY LEWIS, M.A., late scholar 
of Pembroke College, Oxford. 


This School will-provide a sound liberal education 
on Public School lines. 

Subjects.—Religious Knowledge, Classics, Modern 
Languages, History and Geogcaphy, English Lan- 
guage and Literature, Mathematics, Natural Science. 

There will be daily morning prayer and a religious 
service in the school on Sunday. Instruction will 
be given in the history of the growth of religious 
and rational theological thought and opinion in 
England, and generally in religious subjects. - The 
boys will be encouraged in sobriety, intelligence, 
earnestness, and piety, and in modes and by 
teachers free from the obligations of prescribed 
creeds or tests of religious belief. 


Careful and individual attention will be given to 
- the ees training and development of the boys. 


Fees. 
.. £33 63, 8d. a term (inclusive). 
.. £12 123. a term, 


Foundation Exhibitions (entitling to admission 
“at half fees) are offered for Boys whose parent or 
guardian is a minister or member of or in full 
sympathy with some congregation in England 
statedly assembling for the public worship of God 


For Boarders 
For Day Boys 


and imposing no obligation upon any member | 


thereof (whether minister, member, or otherwise), 
to subscribe or assent to any articles or article of 
religious belief or to submit to any test of religious 
doctrine. 
Further particulars, prospectuses, and forms of 
application may be obtained from 
GUY LEWIS (Head Master), New College, 
Eastbourne ; 
A. H. WORTHINGTON (Secretary), 1, St. 
James’s-square, Manchester ; 


Arcade, Manchester, 


EDWIN W. MARSHALL (Clerk), 38, Bazton | 


Schools, ete, 


—_¢——. 


EDGBASTON COLLEGE for GIRLS, 
Bristol Read, Edgbaston, Birmingham. 


— er 


Principat—Miss BAILY. 


HEADMIsTRESS—Miss ELEANOR MOSS, B.A. Hons, | 


A limited number of Boarders taken at residence 
of Principal. 

The College, which is opposite the residence, has 
accommodation. for 120 pupils. Lawn tennis, 
gymnasium, asphalte playground, 

The Curriculum is based on the Cambridge 


Examination regulations, and resident pupils have | 


the advantage of Public School life combined with 
home comforts. 


Application to Secretary, Miss S. AWDRY. 


_ Board anv Kesivence, 


_——S— 


A “aw young people received in 
‘PLEASANT HOME near Victoria. 
moderate.—Mrs. Ropert TuRNER, 94, Grosvenor- 
road, 8. W. 


OARD and RESIDENCE, South of 


England. Healthy neighbourhood. Home 
comforts. Seven miles from Brighton, near South 


Downs, Station Hassocks (on main line L.B.S.C.).— | 


Miss Rowxianp, Gothic House, Hurstpierpoint. 


OURNEMOUTH. — Elvaston, West 
Clif, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT, 
Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the High- 
cliffe Hotel. 50 rooms, Full-sized billiard table. 


Mrs. Pocock. 


OURNEMOUTH.—Most comfortable 
private BOARDING-HOUSE ; close to sea ; 
sheltered among the Pines; south aspect. Billiard- 
room (full-sized table). Terms moderate.—Address, 
Miss CHALDECcOTT, Stirling House, Manor-road. 


T. LEONARDS.—“* Crantock,” 
Wart ior-square. 
RESIDENCE, newly furnished and redecorated. 
Sea View, excellent cuisine, billiard room, sanitary 
certificate.—Mr. and Mrs. Sipney P. Porrer. 


WEST GENTRAL HOTEL, 


Proprietor, FREDERIC SMITH. 


| Recently enlarged, remodelled and refurnished, 
now affording 


ACCOMMODATION FOR ABOUT 250 GUESTS. 


The best patronised TEMPERANCE HoTEL in 
| London. Highly commended by leading 
Unitarian Ministers. 


Spacious Coffee, Reading, and Drawing Rooms. 
Electric Light. Lift. 


Apartments, 1/6 to 2/6. Breakfast, 1/3 to 2/-. 
Service, 9d. 


V7. Sool, 


SOUTHAMPTON ROW, LONDGN, W.C. 


‘‘QuigTuDE, Lonpon.” 


59, 


Telegrams : 


Permic | jeabaverTieates (diadly lout by Wu Jatt Isighh 


First-class BOARD and | 
| from debility. 


| North of England ; age 25 to 30. 


LOWERY FIELD CHURCH, 
HYDE, 


Minister, Rev. W. L. Tucker, M.A, 

A GRAND BAZAAR will be held in the 
MECHANICS’ INSTITUTE, HYDE, on March 15, 
16, and 17, 1900, in aid of the Church Funds, 
under the patronage of the Mayor and Mayoress of 
Hyde, the Rt. Hon. Lady O'Hagan, Mrs. Ashton, 
the Rt. Hon. James Bryce, M.P., Sir John Brunner, 
Bart., M.P., Thomas Gair Ashton, Esq, M.P., the 


| President of the British and Foreign Unitarian 


Association, Alderman H. Rawson, J.P., Rev. H. 
Enfield Dowson, B.A., and other friends, 


Further particulars will appear in due course. 


Contributions of Money or Goods are earnestly 
solicited, and will be gratefully acknowledged by 


Rey. W. L. TUCKER, Chapel-street, Hyde, 
M. C. ROGERS, Flowery Field, Hyde, 
Hon, Sec. Bazaar Committee. 


RINCE OF WALES’ THEATRE, 
CUVENTRY-STREET, W, 


or 


A MATINEE PERFORMANCE of 4A MID- 
SOMMER NIGHT'S DREAM will be given at 


in aid of the Funds of the LONDON UNITARIAN 
BAZAAR, on TUESDAY, January 16th, 1900, 
under the direction of Mr. Herbert Lawford and 
Mr. J. H. Leigh, 

Doors open at 2 o’clock, To commence at 230, 

Price of Tickets:—Private boxes, £2 2s, to 
£4 4s, ; stalls, 10s. 6d. ; balcony (first two rows), 
7s. 6d. (other rows), 63. ; upper circle (reserved), 
4s, ; pit, 2s. 6d. ; gallery, 1s. 

Tickets can be obtained from any member of the 
Entertainments Committee ; at the various Unit- 
arian Churches, or at Essex Hal), where a plan of 
the reserved seats can be seen, or from Mr. HERBERT 


Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff Promenade. | TAgpORD, 2ei ae ltingalc late, Balham, &. 57. 


Due south. Near Unitarian Church.—Mr, and | 


The Private Boxes can only be obtained from 
Mr. Lawford. 


WINIFRED HOUSE 


(Mrs. Hampson’s Memorial Home), 


Invalid Children’s Convalescent Nursing Home. 
Wray Crescent, Tollington Park, London, N, 


A Home where poor children are received (girls, 
3-12 years ; boys, 3-10) who are recovering from 
operations or from disease ; also for those suffering 
Application for admission to be 
made to Miss M. PrircHarp, 11, Highbury Cres- 


| cent, London, N. 


All friends interested in the work are asked to 


| make it known to cthers, for it is essential that the 


list of subscribers should be increased, if the well 


| being of the Home is to be maintained. 


Special donations are also invited towards defray- 
ing the expenses of reconstruction of the drainage 


| system, which was carried out in the Summer, 


WILLIAM M. BLYTH, Hon. Treas. 
MARIAN 2 eternal es n. 8 
ROBERT HAMPSON, Eases 


ANTED, a COMPANION-HOUSE- 

KEEPER, for a position of trust, in the 
Well educated, 
bright, and intelligent ; must be a total abstainer 
and well recommended. Previous experience in a 
similar post not absolutely necessary. State salary. 
—Address, in the first instance, Rev. V. D. Davis, 
6, Gorst-road, Wandsworth Common, London, S. W., 
and mark communication °*‘ Companion-House- 


EES Keeper.” 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 


NOW READY. 


Poin HHoPHR. 1900. 


A Handbook for Sunday School Teachers and Parents. 


Edited by MARIAN PRITCHARD (“Aunt Amy”), 


Frontispiece, Energy, by G. F. Watts, R.A. 


Full-page Illustration, Manchester College, Oxford. 


COW ETS. 


New Year’s Address. Joun BYLus. 
A Year of Sunday Readings. Compiled by H. KutsrEY WHITE. 


Suggestive Lessons : Parable of the Sower, FRANK WALTERS. 
52 Bible Passages, &c. 


For the Little Ones. More about Nellie and Jolm Henry and 
Eliza, MARY DmENDY. 


The 8. S. Teachers’ Summer Session at Oxford. Lectures 
on Object of S. S. Teaching, J. J. WRiGHT. Some Day 
School Methods applicable to Sunday Schools, FRANK 
TAYLOR. On Discipline, HENRY RAWLINGS, M.A. Method 
of Preparing and Presenting a Lesson, Ep1rH DRUMMOND. 
How to give a Bible Lesson, JOSEPH WOOD, What can we 


Teach and How ? MARIAN PRITCHARD. Religious Lsssons 
from Book of Nature, JOSEPH FREESTON. Relation of 
Ethics to Religion, ¢. B. Upton, B.A., B.Sc. How the Old 
Testament Grew, J. ESTLIN CARPENTHR, M.A. The Life 
and Epistles of Paul, JAMES DrumMMOND, M.A., LL.D. 


Development of Liberal Nonconformity, J. E. ODGERS, M.A. — 


Work and Teaching of G. F. Watts, R.A., LUCKING TAVENER. 


Teachers in Council: (I.) On the Ideal Sunday School. 


(II-) Our Senior Classes. » (III.) Bringing our Young People 
to join our Churches. 


M.A., LL.D., and Rev. J. ESTLIN CARPENTER, M.A. 


Passages from Addresses. By Principal Jams DrumMonp, 


Illustrative Stories, Poems, &c., &c. 


Cloth, price 2s. 6d. net. 


12 Copies supplied for 25s. 


Postage 4d. 


Carriage unpaid. 
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The Volumes issued for 1898 and 1899 can still be had at the same price. 


London: The SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION, Essex Hall, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 


New Publications. 


ee 7 ey 


LIFE BEYOND DEATH. A-New Volume. by. 


Minot J. Savaaeg, D.D., of New York. 336 pp. 
Crown 8vo, 63. ~ 


JES3: BITS OF WAYSIDE GOSPEL. By 


JENKIN Luoyp Jonzs, of Chicago. 820 pp. 
Crown 8vo, 63. 


THE CHOIR INVISIBLE, and Other Sermons. 


By JoHN WuHitE CHapwick, of Brooklyn, 228 
pp. Crown 8vo, 43. net. 


THE STORY OF THE BIBLE, from the Stand- 


point of Modern Scholarship. By Watter L, 
SHELDON, of St. Louis, 1s. 6d. net. 


THE RELIGION OF TIME and the RELIGION 


OF ETERNITY. A Study of Certain Relations 
between Medieval and Modern Thought. By 
Puivie H. WickstEeD, M.A. 1s, net. 


BACK TO JESUS. An Appeal to Evangelical 


Christians. “By Ricnarp A. Armstrong, B,A., 
Author of “God and the Soul,” “Faith and 
Doubt in the Century’s Poets,” &c. 12. net, 


THE STORY OF PROTESTANT DISSENT and 


ENGLISH UNITARIANISM. By Watter 
Lioyp. 236 pp. Crown 8vo, 23. 6d. net. 


POCKET ALMANAC FOR 1900. 
edges, 1s. net ; by post, 1s, 1d. 


Tuck, gilt 


Will be Ready on January Ist. 
THE ESSEX HALL YEAR BOOK FOR 1900. 
Cloth, 1s. net ; by post, 1s. 2d. 


London: PHILIP GREEN, 5, Essex-st., Strand, W.C. 


BOOKLETS FOR CHRISTMAS. 


“DAILY MEDITATIONS” & “NIGHT UNTO NIGHT.” 


By. W. G. TARRANT, B.A. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING 


(leather, gilt). 


Night unto Night” can also be had in cloth binding, red edges, price Sixpence. 


Essex Haru, Essex Srreet, Stranp, W.C. 


THROUGH UNSEEN PATHS: 


By K. E. HARRISON 
(Mrs. FREDERICK AUGIER HARRISON). 6s. 


“ An attractive story, revealing much genuine 
feeling.’ — Bookman. 

“Told with simplicity and pathos,”—Literary 
World. 

“Qne of those old-fashioned, pleasantly-told 
stories that, alas! only come true in books,”— 
Dundee Advertiser. 

‘A charming work of fiction.” —Fair Piay. 


Swan Sonnenschein & Co., Ltd:, London. 


FREDK. LONG & SON, 


AUCTIONEERS, SURVEYORS, HOUSE & LAND AGENTS 
4, Adelaide Place, London Bridge, E.C. 


Rents Collected, and the entire management of 
Property in any part of London or Suburbs under- 
taken. Valuations for Probate, &c. 


COTCH TWEEDS and SERGES at 


Mill Prices, Ladies’ or Gents’ ; best quality | 


only.’ Patterns post free ; orders carriage paid.— 
Gro, McLeop & Sons, Hawick, N.B. 


THE ETHICAL WORLD. 


Epitrp By DR. STANTON COIT and 
J. A. HOBSON, M.A. 


Articles on Important Sucial Questions, Education 


&c, from a purely ethical standpoint 
Children’s Page. 


TWOPENCE WEEELY, 


Office: 17, Jolnson’s-court, Fleet-st., London, E.C, 


THE MILL HILL PULPIT. 


A Monthly Sermon by 
Rey. CHARLES HARGROVE, M.A., Leeds, 
December Number.—“For THE Rep Cross.” 
Price 1d, Annual subscription, 1s, 6d. post free. 


Apply, Essex Hall, or Cas. STAINER, 82, Ravens- 
wood-terrace, Hyde Park, Leed:. 


OMPANIONSHIP to LADY wanted 


by young lady, 25; musical, good reader ; 
some hospital practice. —Apply, Miss JELLIE, care of 


Rey. W. Jellie, Ipswich. 


Printed by WoopraLt & KinpEr, 70 to 76, Long Acre, W.C. 
and Published for the Proprietors by E. Kennepy, at 


the Office, 3, Essex-street, Strand, London, W.C. City 


Agent, Jonn Hxrywoop, 29 and 380, Shoe-lane, E.u. 
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OF THE 


- NOTES 

ts ; 
Looxine back upon another year, we 
desire to renew our grateful acknowledg- 
ments to many friends who have helped 
to secure to Tue InQuirER whatever 


measure of usefulness and worth it has 


- attained. Our constant aim is to make 


the paper thoroughly representative of 
the religious life of our Free ‘Churches, 
and to be helpful, as far as possible, in a 
wider field. The following list of con- 
tributors to these columns during the past 
year will bear witness in no small degree 


WEEK. 


to the success of that endeavour :— 
Miss Laura G, ACKROYD, R. HH. Lamsiey, 
Denpy Acate, B.A. A. Lazenby, 


CHARLES W, ARMSTRONG, 
R. A. ArmstroNG, B.A. 
W. E. A. Axon. 

C. D. Bavuanp, M.A 
AmBROSsE Benvert, M.A. 
Burron Beraam. 
Witiiam Bryys. 

Miss Aticr BLATCH 

R. H. U. Bioor, B.A. 
Georce Boros. 

R, Bruce BoswELu. 

W. CopeLanp Bowie. 
Stoprorp A, Brooks, M.A., 
uu. Ds 

JOuN ByLes. 

A. V. CANTRELL. 

E. CaPLeton. 

J. HSTLIN CARPENTER, M.A. 
A. A. CHARLESWORTH, 

C. C. Cor, F.R.G.S. 
RoBert COLLYER. 

Miss Frances B. Cooke. 
JAMES CROSSLEY, 

EpGar DaPiyy, 

Joun Denpy. 

A. H. DoLpain. 

W. H. Drummonp, B.A. 
T. E. M. Epwarps. 

Joun Ets, 

Sizas FARRINGTON. 

Mrs. FARRING!ION. 

F. K. Freesron. 

JOHN FRETWELL, 

Evcar I. Friep, B.A. 

y', H. Gorpon, B.A. 
Henry Gow, B.A. 

B. KipxmMan Gray. 

Miss bane GUTHRIE. 
Cuariis Hararove, M.A. 
WIvtrrep Harris, M.A, 
ArTHUR HARVIE. 

James Harwoop, B.A. 
H. W.. Hawkes. 

KRooKkE Herrorp, D.D, 
R. T. Herrorp, B.A. 

W. H. Herrorp, B.A. 
Mrs. W. H. Herrorp, 

G. D. Hicks, M A., Pa.D. 
J. Hocart. 

WILLIAM JELLIE. 

H. Harrovp Jounson, M.A, 
Miss H. M. Jounson, 

T, H. Jones, B.A. 

R, J. Jones, M A. 

W. Tupor TONES, 

W. J. SUPP. 

7, A. Keviy. 

L pre Beaumont Kien, D.Se. 


Miss I'rances Lee. 


| WALTER LEWIN. 


WaLTeR Lioyp. 

Miss Avice A, Lucas. 

E. W. Lummis, M.A, 

T. L. MarsHALL, 

Miss GERTRUDE MARTINEAU. 
JosrpH May. 

H. 8. Mettone, M.A, D.Sc. 
W. MEvLor, 

Mrs. Miuzs. 

Miss THEODORA MILLS. 
FrepEerick NE&TTLEFOLD. 
J. Cotuins Operrs, B.A. 
J. Epwin Opamrs, M.A. 
Breiw CHaNDRA PAL. 
Miss J. 8, PaTTINson, 
CHARLES Pr Ac. 

H. 8. Perris, M.A, 

C. E. Pike. 

C T. Poyntine, B.A. 
PRiuSTLEY PRIME. 

Miss Marian PRITCIARD. 
Henry Rawtines, M.a. 
RICHARD ROBINSON. 
CuarcLes Roper, b.A. 
JAMES RKUDDLE. 

G Sz. Crair, ¥.G.S. 

Mrs. AxTHUR SHARPE. 
Miss Emity H. Smira. 

G. VANcE Siru, B.A., Ph.D. 
H. 58. Souty, M.A. 

F. W. Sran ey. 

A. T. Srorey. 

C. J. Street, M.A., LL.B. 
J. C. Srreet, 

J. E. STRONGE. 

W. G. Tarrant, B.A. 
LrokixG TAVENER. 
Fevix Tayior, B.A. 
EpWARD TrESCHEMACHER. 
E.L H. Taomas, B.A, 
J.M Luoyp Tuomas. 
James L. THORNELY. 

C. B. Urron, B.A, B.Sc. 
DouvGcuas WALMSLEY, B.A. 
EKRANK WALTERS. 

GeEORGE WALTERS. 

Mrs. Humrury Warp. 

J. WARSCHAUER, M.A., Pb. D. 
W. Wuiraker, B.A. 

P, H. Wicxsrerp, M.A. 

S Frercuer WILLiaMs, 
J. REMINGTON WiLson, M A. 
Mrs J. R. Witson, 
Jossea Woop, 

A, W. Worrutnctoy, B.A. 
J. J. Wricut. 
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[One Penny. 


Other friends have contributed, who 
do not allow their names to appear, and 
many more, not by writing but by con- 
stant support and generous encourage- 
ment, have done their part, to make THE 
Inquirer a welcome messenger and a 
true bond of union in our religious com- 
munity. We will trust that the coming 
year may be richer still in achievement, 
that so far as our work is concerned the 
century may be worthily completed, and 
we shall be able to gird up our strength 
with joyful confidence and humble trust 
for the better time to come. 


Sugscrierions to Tue Inquirer for the 
New Year become due on Jan. 1, and 
we must once more thank those friends 
who generously subscribe for copies to be 
sentto Free Libraries. More than one friend 
who thus helped in the distribution of a 
considerable number of copies has receatly 
been taken from us by death, and we will 
venture to hope that others may come 
forward with like tokens of sympathy and 
willingness to extend the field of Tux 
(ote s usefulness. There is a 
tradition still clinging, we believe, to Tur 
InQuigeEr in certain quarters, from the old 
days when it cost five-pence, that it is a 
paper to be read, and then passed on from 
one household to another. That is good, 
aud was in the old expensive days 
exemplary; but is there nota better way 
Now that we boldly face the world for a 
penny, we should say that five copies 
instead of one might find their way to the 
several households, and so remain in 
evidence, and be able to take advantage of 
many more opportunities of quiet service. 


Next week we look forward to the 
coming of the New Year, but not of a new 
century. The authority of the Pope, we 
understand, is thrown on the other side 
(naturally the side contrary to reason), and 
all good Catholics are to begin the 
twentieth century with the last year of 
the nineteenth. So also decrees the 
Orthodox Protestant Church of Sweden, 
and on the Pope’s side is, in this matter 
at least, Dr. R. F. Horton, who has issued 
through Messrs. James Clarke and Co. a 
booklet on “The Awe of the New 
Century,” and. recently preached at 
Lyndhurst-road a sermon on the same 
subject. Replying in the Christian 
World to some astonished and indignant 
critics, Dr. Horton says that the reckoning 
of our era is a matter of convention, 
since it would seem most likely that Jesus 
was actually born in the year 4 a.p. (we 
thought it was in the year 4 B.c.), 
that to be strict the new century should 
begin in 1904. But we cannot break away 
from our conventions, and for our own 
part we hold to the convention that a 
century is composed of a hundred years. 


The first century, therefore, began with the 
year one and ended with the first hundred. 
The nineteenth century began with the 
year 1801 and ends with the year 1900, 


THE coming year, 1900, being the last 
year of the nineteenth century, it is 
natural that our thoughts should turn 
back to consider the gains of the past 
hundred years, and through appreciation 
of what has been achieved that we should 
brace ourselves for fresh efforts in the 
coming era. To this end we propose 
throughout the year to reserve some space 
in Tue Inqurrer for a series of special 
articles dealing with some of the great 
questions of paramount religious interest. 
Thus the Rev. W. E. Addis has under- 
taken to contribute some articles on the 
“ Progress of Old Testament Studies during 
the Century,” the Rev. J. L. Carpenter will 
write on the “ Progress of the Comparative 
Study of Religions,” the Rev. C. B. Upton 
on Movements of Philosophic Thought, 
especially as affecting Religion,” the Rev. 
G. St. Clair on the “Progress of Scienve, 
and its significance for Religion.” Other 
special articles on similar lines are also 
promised, and we have good hope of 
securing others from those best fitted to 
deal with the subjects—on the “ Progress 
of New Testament Studies, with special 
reference also to recent Lives of Christ,” 
andon “ Movements in the Roman Catholic 
and Anglican Churches, and in the Greater 
Nonconformist Bodies,” as well as on the 
history of our own churches, 

Lavy’ O’Haaan leaves England for 
South Africa at the end of this week. Her 
son, Lord O’Hagan, has been ordered to 
the front, and she hopes to be of some use 
to the sick and the suffering out there. 


“ PropLe at home cannot imagine the 
hardships here just now, and yet [am 
glad I am in it,’ so writes one of the 
multitude of brave women who are nursing 
our sick and wounded soldiers in South 
Africa. Many are the English men and 
women whoare saying to themselvesto-day, 
“Tam sorry I am not ia it; sorry, since I 
cannot hinder this dreadful war, that it is 
not allowed one to share the toil and 
suffering it inflicts upon my brothers and 
sisters.” We hear of one of our ministers 
who is taking advantage of the fact of his 
having always been a moderate drinker, to 
associate himself in some slight degree with 
the privations of soldiers ‘and nurses, by 
becoming a total abstainer as long as the 
war lasts. We cannot express much 
sympathy with him in his temporary self- 
denial, which we believe will be very bene- 
ficial to his own health; but we would, 
nevertheless, commend his example to 
others who are similarly inclined, and feel 
self-indulgence almost a sin, while so 
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many are in want. Perhaps if they once 
make a beginning they will find total 
abstinence so good that they will not 
leave it off, even to celebrate the return of 
peace. 


In answer to the recent appeal of Sir 
H. Campbell-Biannerman to temperance 
reformers, the following manifesto has 
been issued :— 

“Accepting Su Henry Campbell-Ban- 
nermau’s speech at Manchester on Nov. 15 
as a décliration of the intention of the 
leaders of the Liberal party to place in 
the forefront of their proposals for im- 
mediate legislation on their return to 
power a measure of temperance reform 
embodying the principal recommendations 
of Lord Peel’s report, including giving 
direct popular control to Scotland and 
Wales, and believing that such an enact- 
ment would ‘andoubtedly work immense 
good immediately, and pave the way for 
effecting a future and more complete re- 
form,’ we welcome the announcement, and 
commend to temperance electors the 
policy it embodies as worthy of their sup- 
port at the next General Election, 

W. S. Caine, ex-M.P.; H. J. Wilson, 
M.P.; R. A. Allison, M.P.; Thomas Burt, 
M.P.; John Wilson, M.P. -(Dur.)3 =. 
Souttar, M.P.; John Colville, M.P.; J. 
Herbert Roberts, M.P.; John Wilson, M.P. 
(Govan) ; W. Crosfield, ex-M.P.; F: Mad- 
dison, M.P.; J. Rowntree, ex-M.P.; D. 
Lloyd-George, M.P.; S. Woods, M.P.; Dr. 
R. Spence Watson; Rev. Charles Garrett ; 
George White (Alderman and J.P., Nor- 
wich) ; R. Cameron, M.P.; F. A. Channing, 
M.P.; Dean F. W. Farrar; Rey. Dr. Alex. 
M‘Laren; Canon W. Barker; Rev. Dr. J. 
Clifford ; Canon Eilward Lee Hicks; Rev. 
G. F.-Aked; J... Herbert “Lewis; M.P ss 
Samuel Pope, Q.C.; Rev. Hugh Price 
Hughes; A. Guthrie (Liverpool) ; Thomas 
P. Whittaker, M.P.’’ 

Preacuine at Croydon on the morning 
of Dec. 10, on occasion of the twenty- 
ninth anniversary of the Free Christian 
Church, the Rev. J. Page Hopp3 spoke of 
that which took them down to the founda- 
tions of the Church itself—the sacred 
duty of personal thought and of personal 
loyalty to it; and for text he took 
Romans xiv. 5: “ Let every man -be fully 
persuaded in his own mnuind.” 

“That,” he said, “ought to be an auti- 
quated commonplace ; but it is the state- 
ment of present duty. It ought to be 
esteemed a privilege too precious to be 
neglected ; but it is a piece of work that 
few undertake and fewer still accomplish ; 
and the failure, though so unquestionable, 
is hidden from most men’s eyes; so much 
so indeed, that thousands who have hardly 
begun to be really persuaded ia their owa 
minds are under the delusion that they 
have accomplished the task. They have 
prejudices, or ideas that have been put into 
them, just as you can put a document ina 
drawer; and yet they imvgine their 
opinions are their owa. Iu reality, they 
have never investigated, have never known 
the luxury or the pain of really idepen- 
dent thought, have never dared to face all 
sides or to hear all opinions: they are led 
by custom, and they delude themselves 
that they are going their own way.” 


In the course of the sermon Mr. Hopps 
spoke of the influ:nce of antiquity, as 
follows :— 

“Infatuated by the plea of inspiration, 
modern man _ has consented, to an 
enormous extent, to vacate his own throne, 


that he may go and prostrate himself be- 
fore a throne that only marks an empire 
of mind that has really passed away. 
Forgetting the splendid truth that mvn is 
man, in whatever age he lives, and that 
the God of one time must be the God of 
all times, he has foolishly consented to 
self-banishment from God and to self- 
mutilation: for he has not only driven 
himself from the presence of the ever- 
inspiring God, but he has for the time 
destroyed the faculty of hearing Him. 
With strange alacrity to degrade the age 
in which he lives, he seeks in the past for 
all religious truth. No more does God 
come near to man, he thinks; no longer 
does the Divine Spirit woo the human 
spirit, and bless it with fresh revealings. 
The feast of God is a feast of ancient 
erumbs and dried Hasteru fruits ; and the 
message of the great All-Father is written 
in an unknown tongue..... And yet, 
all the while, God is our’God as much as 
ever He was any one’s God; and the world 
is His now as truly as ever it was; and 
the ears of corn, and the sunlight, and the 
clouds, and the mountains, and the trees, 
and the grasses, and the stars, and the 
faces of little children, and the eyes and 
hearts of good women and good men are 
as truly a revelation from Him as ever 
they were; and the world is older, and 
richer in experience, than ever it was, and 
we need God as much as ever.” 


At the conclusion of his sermon Mr. | 


Hopps made this final appeal :— 
“Bor the powers of your own nature 
you, then, are responsible: no one can 
live for you, no one can die for you, no 
one can answer for you.. Therefore in the 
presence of God your Maker, I bid you 
rise up to the sacred responsibilities of 
life; and, being fully persuaded in your 
own mind, see to it that you do the best 
things you know, and that you are faith- 
ful to the best things you do, mindful 
ever of this, that it is useless to know 
and vain to be persuaded, unless. you are 
loyal to the knowledge and the conviction. 
And truly, in that we may find the whole 
duty of man. 
_ “It is for this, then, we stand on the 
intellectual side of this Church’s life.. 
There are other and perhaps higher issues, 
but, on the intellectual side, we bear 
witness to the supremacy of: the personal 
couscience and reason, both as a solemn 
duty and a sacred right. I offer. no 
apology, then, for this Church. On the 
contrary, I say it is the Church of the 
advance guard; and it-isa great honour 
to belong to it. We are the pioneers, 
though we are in no way worthy of our 
great trust. Weare the pioneers. Any 
reed shaken with the wind can bend its 
head to the blast. It takes a live man to 
go on his way in spite of it: to go on bis 
way, I say, and to show the world the way 
in which all presently must. go.” 


Tue work entailed upon a membcr of 
the Lordon School Board is partly made 
known tothe general public by the annual 
return of attendances at Board and Com- 
mittee. meetings, which is published in 
December of each year. We observe from 
the return which hasbeen issued this 
week that the Hon. E. L. Stanley, the 
yice-chairman of the Board, attended 512 
meetings. "No one else comes anywhere 
near this figure. Mr.Graham Wallas was 
present. at 253 meetings, Sir Charles 
Elliott at’ 250, the Rev. W. Copeland 


Bowie comes next with 228 attendances. 
We understand that owing to the increase 
and pressure of the work of the B. and 
¥.U.A., Mr. Bowie does not intend to 
offer himself for re-election next Novem- 
ber. He will then have served on the 
Board for a period of twelve years. 
During the existence of the present 
Board, he has occupied the position of 
Chairman of the School Accommodation 
and Attendance Committee. 


Rev. B. F. Dz Costa, says the Christian 
Register, who recently resigned the rector- 
ship of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
of St. John the Evangelist in New York, 
was formally received into the Roman 
Catholic Church last Sunday. In a state- 
ment which Dr. De Costa is to issue in 
justification of his conversion the former 
rector holds, in effect, that the Roman 
Catholic Church is the only Church which 
maintains a logical and correct attitude 
with regard to the interpretation of 
the Bible.’ During the recent contro- 
versy over the ordination of Dr. Briggs 
as a clergyman of the 
Church, Dr. De Costa took a strong 
ground against Bishop Potter, of New 
York, and threatened to have the bishop 
tried before an ecclesiastical court if he 
should ordain Dr. Briggs. 


remembered that Dr. De Costa also 


opposed with some asperity the confirma- 


tion of the late Phillips. Brooks as 
bishop of Massachusetts. After the 


Briggs controversy had been closed by — 


the definite action of Bishop Potter in 
ordaining Dr. Briggs, Dr. De Costa 
resigned from his rectorship, and later 
completely severed his connection with 
the Protestant Episcopal Church. Inas- 
much as Dr. De Costa is married, he 
cannot take orders in the Roman Catholie 
Church, but will devote himself to literary 
pursuits. 
Tue following is the inscription on the 

tablet to which we recently referred, 
erected in the Highgate Unitarian 
Christian Church :— 

Erected by. the members. of 

his congregation in 
affectionate memory of 
ROBERT SPEARS, 
Founder and first pastor 
-of this church. : : 

Here he ministered during the last fourteen 
years of a life that was occupied throughout 
in disseminating at home and in foreign 
lands, by his voice, his counsels, his writ- 
ings, and his example, the simple Christi- 
anity of the New Testament. 

Born 25th September, 1825. 

Died 25th February, 1899. 

“He put on righteousness as a_hbreast- 


plate, and was. clad with zeal.’’—Isaiah 
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THE AGE OF WYCLIFFE.* 


_ Mr. Trevetyan’s book takes its place 
at once among the few academical essays 
_ which are real contributions to our litera- 
_ ture. Originally written as a dissertation 
_ to be sent in by the author when compet- 
ing for his fellowship at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, it has been modified in the 
direction of the general reader by the 
omission of some special discussions and 
_ the modernising of quoted passages. The 
result is altogether excellent. Mr. Tre- 
_ velyan wields the family pen, which is 
_ thatof the ready writer, and there is not 
a dull page in the book. Whether the 
reader’s dominant interest be in the direc- 
_ tion of England’s religion or her poetry, 
her social and municipal life or her 
foreign relations, be will certainly find 
much illumination in Mr. Trevelyan’s 
brilliant narrative, and derive much aid 
to his own studies from the author’s 
copious citations of contemporary docu- 
-.._ ments and chronicles; and he will rise 
from the perusal of this work with at 
least four distinct pictures in his mind. 
He will realise as never before the England 
of the Peasants’ Rising, the London of 
Sir William Walworth, the Oxford of 
Wycliffe, and the nature and extent of 
post-Wycliffian Lollardry. 
The Peasants’ Rising of 1381 marks 
- the effort of the villeins, who were serfs 
under the manorial system, to emerge 
into a state of free contract, and their 
resentment of the attempts made to prop 
up the old régime which was gradually 
falling into decay. Its decline was 
not entirely due to the serf. He was 
a tenant at the bottom end of the 
feudal system; bound to the soil, 
_ but tilling his own patch of ground, and 
rendering fixed services to the estate in 
part payment of his rent. Sometimes he 
bought his freedom with the gains of his 
“industry, sometimes he ran away and 
began life anew in another district as a 
free labourer. The villein who was thriv- 
ing found it to his advantage to pay an 
increased money rent for liberation from 
his compulsory service. The bailiff of the 
estate found that on his side it was often 
more advisable to engage a free labourer— 
for example in the case of the herdman, who 
was required to give all his time to the 
care of the cattle ; and, further, that in the 
case of special work requiring skill, such 
aus ploughing and reaping, it answered 
better to let the villein pay for exemption, 
and contract with others for the necessary 
labour. Such was the state of things 
when, in the middle of the reign of 
Edward III., the country was swept by 
the terrible plague known as the Black 
Death, which destroyed nearly half the 
population. The consequent scarcity of 
labour naturally produced a rise of wages. 
In vain the king ordered that rates of 
payment should remain as they had been. 
“Canute’s proverbial ordinance was 
scarcely more futile.” In vain the Parlia- 
ment passed the Statute of Labourers of 
1349, and confirmed it and increased the 
- penalties under it in many succeeding 
years. By this Act, an attempt was made 


* “England in the Age of Wycliffe.” By 
George Macaulay Trevelyan. Longmans, 15s. 
“The Peasants’ Rising and the Lollards; A 
Collection of Unpublished Documents.” Edited by 
Edgar Powell and G, M, Trevelyan, Longmans. 
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not only to fix a bare legal wage, which 
Was in many cases below the amount 
which the labourer had received for some 
years passed, but also to keep down the 
rise in the price of provisions consequent 
on the admitted scarcity of labour. Pro- 
cedure was instituted alike against a 
labourer who took more than the fixed 
wage, and against a landowner or bailiff 
who was glad to pay the larger sum, 
rather than see his crop left rotting on the 
eround; and an effort was made_ to 
suppress rudimentary trades’ unions or 
combinations that supported the individual 
labourer in his demand for the higher rate. 
The only effect of such policy was to take 
the man from the land; the villein and 
the free labourer alike lett the country 
side and found refuge in the town, where 
the merchant or tradesman was as short 
of hands as the farm bailiff To obtain 
the legalisation of the state of affairs that 
actually existed, or was evidently coming 
into being, was the main object of the 
Peasants’ Rising. Mr. Trevelyan strongly 
protests against the most current mis- 
representation of its aims :— 

The attempt to picture the Rising as a 
communistic movement ignores the plainest 
facts. It was, as far as the bulk of the 
peasantry was concerned, a rising t) secure 
freedom from the various forms and degrees 
of servitude that still oppressed them 
severally... . Personal freedom, and the 
commutation of all servitude for a rent of 
4d.an acre, were the very practical demands 
then made; when this had been granted, 
most of the rebels went home (p. 197). 

The Rising was not the despairing effort 
of a starving peasantry. It was an attempt 
to get legal recognition of a betterment 
that was to a large extent actual. The 
poll tax voted by the Parliament at North- 
ampton towards the end of the year 13880 
was merely the occasion, and not the 
cause, of the Rising. It was the third of 
such special exactions within four years. 
Its very imposition recognised the fact 
that the labouring classes had money. 
They were required to pay for unpopular 
wars that had ended in disaster and 
national disgrace ; and they believed both 
the exaction and the expenditure to be 
marked by gross corruption. The enforce- 
ment of the tax under circumstances that 
seemed unusually harsh and arbitrary led 
to concerted action on the part of 
labourers’ unions that had spread from 
county to county, and were incorporated 
in a “Great Society.” Within one fort- 
night of June 1381, the Rising spread from 
the home counties northward to Yorkshire, 
and westward to Somerset. 

If the peasants’ movement was not con- 
sciously communistic, had early Lollardism, 
which seems to have been interwoven 
with the popular cause, this distinctive 
character? On this question Mr. Tre- 
velyan’s statements are explicit. It is 
possible that the men who were influencing 
the mind of the people may have made 
their own application of Wycliffe’s doc- 
trine of Dominion to the questions of the 
day, But Wycliffe himself was at this 
time very far from any condemnation of 
lay-lordship. In fact, he was exalting the 
powers of the temporal lords in order to 
minimise that of the Church. He com- 
plains ata later date that his missionaries 
were wrongfully charged with making 
political applications of his doctrines. 
“Some men that ben out of charity slander 
Poor Priests with this error, that servants 
or tenants may lawfully withhold rents or 
services from their lords when lords 


ben openly wicked in their living.” But 
the smoke was not entirely without a fire. 


As was only natural, popular missionaries, 
drawn from the people, speaking to the 
people, and depending on the people for 
alms, were influenced by popular ideas. 
They failed to make Wycliffe’s distinction 
between secular and clerical property. He 
meant them to preach against the payment 
of tithes, and they condemned the perform- 
ance of villein services as well; he meant 
them to denounce‘ the riches of a corrupt 
Church, and they: introduced into their 
anathemas the riches of a corrupt aristo- 
eracy. A hostile satirist thus speaks of their 
double influence :— 

All stipends they forbid to give 

And tithes whereon poor curates live. 

From sinful lords their dues they take:; 

Bid serfs their services forsake. 

Such men were firebrands, and they set 
light to one stack more than Wycliffe 
wished. But they were, most of them, not 
the real Wycliffite missionaries. The Lol- 
lards, who were brought to trial by the 
Church for spreading his heretical doctrines, 
were in no single case accused of having 
had hand or part in the Peasants’ Rising. 
Similarly the indictments of the rebels con- 
tain no hint of heresy. The rebellion was 
not a Lollard movement, although some cf 
the agitators were inflaenced by some of 
Wvycliffe’s ideas. This alone is certain ; 
but it is not unlikely also that some of his 
own Poor Priests entered with more zeal 
than wisdom into the movement for abolish- 
ing serfage (p. 290). 


The rebels marched on London, and we 
need not follow the story of their brief 
triumph, their stupid violence, and the 
terrible retribution that overtook them. 
But the account which Mr. Trevelyan 
gives of the local politics of London 
during the years immediately following 
the Rising is particularly interesting. The 
city magnates were of two parties, the 
King’s friends, and the Duke’s friends 
(z.e. the party of John of Gaunt). On the 
former side were the victualling trades, 
led by Sir William Walworth,  fish- 
monger, and Nicholas Brembre, grocer, 
both of whom had served the King well 
in the perilous days of the occupation 
of the city by the mob. On the opposite 
side were the clothing trades, led by John 
of Northampton, draper, who in “381 
succeeded Walworth in the mayoralty, 
and was re-elected for a second term. He 
not only cut down the profits of the 
victuallers by a series of ordinances 
fixing the prices of provisions, but he 
forbade them to hold office in the city, 
which was fora time ruled by an oligarchy 
of clothiers. The champion of cheap 
food was popular, and would have been 
re-elected for a third year, if the King had 
not interfered, and by a violent onslaught 
on the clothing guilds secured the election 
of Brembre. John and his party held 
secret meetings, and relying on the support 
of the Duke, encouraged open agitation 
against bis rival. He was charged with 
plotting against the King. Some curious 
inquisit'ons in the case are printed among 
the documents in the supplementary 
volume (pp. 27 seqq.). John and_ his 
principal supporters were sentenced to 
imprisonment in various castles: ‘“ The 
leader himself was carried off to Tintagel, 
to listen on its lonely rock to the booming 
tides and screaming gulls, and to pine for 
the green banks of Thames.” As long as 
the King’s support availed, Brembre was 
re-elected and the _ victuallers were 
triumphant. When Richard fell, his 
nominee fell with him; all the clothing 
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trades petitioned for his punishment, and 
he was executed in 1388. 

From the year of the Peasants’ Rising, 
we may date the beginning of a new era 
in the religious history of England. In 
Wycliffe’s earlier attacks on the abuses of 
Papal power, in his view of the spiritual 
character of the true Church, and his 
onslaught on the worldliness of the 
clergy, he had appeared as the champion 
of the Crown against the aggression of 
the Holy See, and as the protégé of John 
of Gaunt, who had favoured a large 
schem2 for the disendowment of the 
Church. But now Wycliffe, by his denial 
of Transubstantiation, had passed into 
distinctly theological heresy, and John of 
Gaunt would no longer shield him if he 
could. The alliance of Church and King, 
which was to be cemented by the House 
of Lancaster, was already inaugurated, 
and the blood of the Primate-Chaneellor, 
Sudbury, slain by the rebels, gave a kind 
of “consecration to the cause. His suc- 
cessor, Courtenay, fortified by the decrees 
of the “Earthquake” synod and an 
ordinance of Parliament, proceeded in 
1382 to put down the preachers of 
Lollardry with astrong hand. His action, 
following as it does close upon the merci- 
less suppression of the Rising, and 
especially the avenging campaign of 
Bishop Spencer in the Eastern counties, 
might again tempt us to surmise that it 
was as a political danger—as a survival of 
the social theory of the ‘“ great society ” 
and its adherents (if they had such a 
theory), that Lo'lardry was to be ex- 
tirpated. But again Mr. Trevelyan warns 
us against such identification :— 

It would be a mistake to suppose that the 
persecution of 1332 and the following years 
was not essentially religious. It was con- 
ducted in the Church Courts, the charges 
were charges of doctrinal heresy, the 
accused were religious missionaries, not 
agitators such as John Ball, and the 
principal question at issue was the right of 
the heretics to hold their new doctrine of 
Consubstautiation. This heresy of Wycliffe’s 
instantly absorbed publie attention and 
became the centre of controversy. It 
shocked the great supporters who had stood 
by him when he merely attacked Church 
privilege. John of Gaunt repudiated such 
a wicked and blasphemous conception of 
the Eucharist in language which probably 
was sincere. This doctrine, combined with 
the general suspicion of revolutionary 
tendencies, aiienated the nobles and the 
Court. The Lollardry of the eighties, 
unlike the Wycliffism of the seventies, was 
not a political attack on clerical privilege 
with a chance of immediate success, but a 
néw religion that could be tested only in 
the slow crucible of time (p. 293). 


The new alliance of Church and King 
had its most striking and immediate 
success in the capture of Oxford for the 
orthodox party. ‘The University had long 
been divided between two parties, the 
seculars who stood for the life that was 
academic, and the regulars who repre- 
sented the life that was monastic. The 
former were the champions of Arts as 
against a purely theological curriculum, 
and had the support of the motley crowd 
of undergraduates who led a strange 
Bohemian life in the halls and inns (a 
small proportion only being gathered 
under collegiate discipline), as against 
the great monastic schools which stood 
without the city walls as fortresses 
of the Church menacing the inde- 
pendence of the University. Wycliffe’s 
attack on the Papacy was pleasing to 


the seculars, for the monks, and still more 
the friars (that is, the mendicant orders), 
were regarded as the agents of the Holy 
See; no less pleasing was his denuncia- 
of lordly prelates, for the seculars were 
equally jealous of episcopal visitations and 
interference with academical self-govern- 
ment, The Peasants’ Rising was the 
occasion—not, as one might have antici- 
pated, of an attack on the party of 
Wycliffe as favourers of social revolution, 
but—of an attack made by the Wycliffites 
upon the friars as men who set cla‘s 
against class, and whose doctrine of 
poverty was dangerous to all property and 
all vested interests. The Chancellor, 
Rygge, favoured the seculars, and even 
gave countenance to the contention of 
their champion, Nicholas Hereford, that 
the regulars ought to be excluded from 
degrees. The monks and friars appealed 
to the Archbishop, who was glad to have 
an opportunity of laying his hand upon 
the affairs of Oxford. Beneath two Royal 
mandates (on of which ordered the 
banishment within seven days of Wyclitfe, 
and the chief preachers of his doctrine), 
and a meeting of Convocation of the 
province of Canterbury at Oxford, which 
really amounted to the holding of an 
episcopal court for the suppression of 
heresy, most of the Wycliffites submitted 
and recanted; and the University was 
captured by the bishops. To this and to 
its consequence, that Wycliffe in his few 
remaining years consciously tarned from 
the University to the people, is to be 
ascribed the fact that the second genera- 
tion of Lollardry was not recruitedfrom the 
schools, and that throughout the fifteenth 
century the ‘ Biblemen” and “‘Gospellers ” 
were identified with a mistaken contempt 
for learning. 

We have left ourselves too little space 
for due reference to a highly important 
section of Mr. Trevelyan’s work in which 
he deals with the post-Wycliffian Lollards, 
and their missionary operations, spreading 
out from “the three cradles of Lollardry, 
in the neighbourhood of Leicester, the 
west of England, and the capital.’ We 
must content ourselves with insisting 
upon the significance of the evidence he 
lays before us. And this especially 
because the influence of a dominant 
school of Anglican historians is exerted to 
maintain the simple theses, that in the 
Reformation period all that is national 
and all that is continuous is Catholic; and 
that all that is Protestant is of foreign 
importation, and traceable to Luther or to 
Zwingli. Consequently, Lollardry, and 
the awkward fact of its continuous history, 
is contemptuously dismissed with a word, 
and the word is always one which is 
intended to label the Lollard as a mere 
social rebel, and his cause as one having 
no religious significance. For example, 
Mr. Aubrey Moore tells us that “ Lollardy 
and its communistic and _ socialistic 
principles had largely affected the mass of 
the people. The attack on property was 
however veiled by a pretended desire for 
the purity of the Church, though the 
attack on the ecclesiastical corporations 
implied an attack on property generally.” 
(Reformation, p. 95.) Similarly Mr. Wake- 
man: “The Lollards were essentially 
not a party of Church reformers, but of 
political revolutionaries. They were the 
levellers of the middle ages—half fanatics, 
half communists.” What proportion, we 
would ask, of the charges and articles pre- 
served to us in the Fasciculus Zizaniorum 


can be adduced in support of such state- 
ments, compared with the number that 
have reference to the doctrine of the 
Eucharist, to images and pilgrimages ? 
Not one ina hundred. Examine the half- 
dozen allegations that refer to ecclesiastical 
property, and what do they amount to? 
One charge against Purvey (the survivor of 
the actual companions of Wycliffe) is very 
circumstantial. He isaccused of saying that 
the King couldsupportanentirearmy, fifteen 
universities, and 15,000 efficient clergy, 
out of property actually held by those 
who were neither good priests nor good 
landlords. W. Whyte (1428) agrees with 
Purvey that temporal lordships should 
be taken from bishops and given to 
knights; and we meet with the opinion 
that bishops should not hold offices of 
state. Swynderby abjured his opinion 
that tithes are pure alms, and should not 
be paid to an unworthy clerk; and 
further, that a priest who bargains for a 
salary is simoniacal; in which last view 
Richard Wyche concurred. We believe 
this fairly represents the evidence of the 
Fasciculus. Not a word affecting pro- 
perty or endowments is adduced against 
Sir John Oldcastle, though suspicion of 
social revolution would surely have been 
attached to his abortive rising if there had 
been the slightest evidence to justify it. 
And yet the Lollards are persistently repre- 
sented by the school to which I have 
referred as ‘the troublesome sect which 
attacked the bases of society and ques- 
tioned the bases of government.” (Wake- 
man.) Does anybody suppose that this 
is a fair description of the ‘“ Biblemen”’ 
to whom, in the very middle of the fifteenth 
century, Reginald Pecock addressed his 
Repressor? OF the five parts of this 
lengthy work, one only is devoted to the 
question of the lawfulness of ecclesiastical 
endowments, and Pecock himself tells us 
that the Lollards themselves are not at 
one in thinking they ought to be alto- 
gether taken away: some hold that they 
should be forfeited only if the clergy mis- 
use them; and he likens them to a house 
divided against itself. The so-called 
Apology for Lollard Doctrines (certainly, 
we think, a post-Wycliffian work), to 
which Pecock appears to make frequent 
reference, maintains thirty propositions, 
not one of which has anything to do with 
property or with political or social ques- 
tions. On this matter, Mr. Trevelyan’s 
summing-up appears to us to be absolutely 
just and conclusive :— 


If, atthe time of the Peasants’ Rising, 
any of the Lollard preachers, misrepre- 
senting or disregarding Wycliffe’s opinions, 
had attacked lay property and the rights of 
the manor.lords, they soon ceased to do so. 
We possess reports of the proceedings 
against scores of Lollards, the items of 
indictment mount up to many hundreds, yet 
T have been able to find, between the years 
1382 and 1520, only one case of a Lollard 
accused of holding communistic theories, 
and not a single ease of a Lollard charged 
with stirring up the peasantry to right their 
social wrongs (pp. 339-40). : 

And further, our author presents us 
with a view of Lollardry, as a continuous 
religious protest which may be set over 
against the technical continuity of the 
Church of England, and as playing its 
part in the England of the Reformation, 
which he summarises at the end of his 
book with very judicial moderation. 


The importance of Lollardry cannot be ~ 


estimated merely by the number of ready 
recruits for the battle of the Reformation 
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which it supplied from its own ranks. . . .. 
_ The great mass of Englishmen, who were 
still hostile or indifferent to the new 
_ doctrine, were compelled to realise that 
_ there existed other forms of religion besides 
the yregular medizval Christianity, a 
truth horrible and appalling until it became 
customary. Thus the ideas of Luther and 
Latimer did not come to Englishmen in all 
the shocking violence of novelty, since here 
the doctrines of Lollardry had been common 
talk ever since 1380. The doctrinal and 
ritual reformation of religion in England 
was not a work of the sixteenth century 
alone. The difference between the religious 
- beliefs of an average layman at the time of 
the gunpowder plot and _ those of his 
ancestor in the age of Crécy, was so pro- 
found that the change cannot have been 
wrought in a generation, still less by a 
Court intrigue. The English mind moves 
slowly, cautiously, and often silently. The 
movement in regard to forms of religion 
began with Wy<liffe, if it began no earlicr, 
and reached its full height, perhaps not a 
hundred years ago. England was not con- 
verted from Germany; she changed her own 
opinion, and had begun that process long 
before Wittenberg or Geneva became famous 
ia theological controversy. If we take a 
general view of our religious history, we 
must hold that English Protestantism had a 
gradual and mainly regular growth. 
(pp. 3850-1). 

These are truths which never needed 
re-stating more than at present, and we 
are grateful to Mr. Trevelyan for 
emphasising them, J. E. OvceErs. 


NEW YEAR'S EVE. 


_ As watchers, worn with night-long vigils, 
stand 
Beside an open window, with the glow 
Of ruddy sunrise on their brows, and 
know 

That day is broadening surely through 

the land, 

We fling the lattice of our century wide 
To greet the coming era; and our lips, 
With sober gladness touched, from 

grief’s eclipse 

Emerge, hope’s glorious coming to abide. 

: O uneonjectured Year! bring, it thou 
= wilt, 
The stormy blasts of March—extremest 
d heat 
Of summer—autumn’s stressful airs and 
rain ; 
But let the lark’s free song and throstle’s 
lilt 
ting louder in our ears than warfare’s 
strain, 
And love—not battle—make our dull 
hearts beat. 
Lavra G. Ackroyp. 


A PRAYER. 


Ox! Providence, that careth 
For us thy myriad fold, 

In peace preserve, from harm defend, 
Those whom our memories hold. 


Ob! Wisdom, that designeth 
What our best meed shall be, 
Dispose our minds, incline our hearts 
To heed thy Majesty. 


Ob! Sovereign Love, that blesseth 
The world and human kind, 

’*Twixt souls akin let nought descend 
To loose the ties that bind. 


Oh! Father, God, who beareth 
With wayward heart and will, 
Thy grace, which strength and peace 
imparts 


Continue to us still. Kee Ge 


og P 7 
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THE SPIRIT AND THE INCARNA- 
TION.* 


Aw element of biographical interest, 
apart from any distinctive merits of its 
own, entitles this book to a notice in the 
pages of Tue Inquirer. The Introduc- 
tioa tells us that the author, when a Unit- 
arian minister, felt the inadequacy of the 
theology he represented, and, as the 
result of further study and of practical 
need, he was “led back to that full Evan- 
gelical Faith in which he rejoices-to-day.” 

Mr. Walker’s statement that an accept- 
ance of the gospel of the Fatherhood of 
God and the brotherhood of man has led 
to agnosticism, though doubtless true in 
particular instances, fails to convince us 
of the inadequacy of such a gospel when 
believed. What the author means is that 
such a gospel, apart from any historical 
incarnation of its truths, is difficult of 
belief. He even suggests (p. 100) that 
the immanence of God is not seen till, 
following the Divine order of develop- 
ment, we come to Jesus Christ, and pro- 
ceeds to ask, ‘‘Can we think of God as 
being verily in the cosmic vapour, or the 
whirling fiery ball, or the developing 
organic word, where the 
‘ Dragons of the prime 

. . . tare each other in their slime’ ?”’ 
and auswers with an emphatic “No; 
surely we cannot see God there.” 

Such questions and answers remind one 
of the profane paradox, “There is no 
God; but Jesus Christ is His Son,” and 
we are tempted hastily to conclude that 
the “ full Evangelical Faith” here repre- 
sented is after all only a sentimental 
agnosticism which, being too sceptical to 
believe, is nevertheless urged by “ prac- 
tical need” to make believe. 

This, however, weuld be a violent 
caricature of the author’s argument. 
Taking historical Christianity as a datum, 
he would have us read back its contents 
even into the firemists, and interpret the 
root in the fragrance of the blossom. He 
sets out with the inquiry, “ What is 
Christianity?’ and after an examination 
of the Scriptures, taking Paul first, be- 
cause his Epistles are first in time, he 
concludes that ‘‘the Holy Spirit is the 
ereat and distinctive thing.” In this he 
agrees with Dr. Drummond, whom he 
quotes :— 

Whatever may be its source, whatever its 
channel of communication, whatever the 
implicit thought on which it rests, what- 
ever the duties or the worship which it re- 
quires, I regard the presence of this mighty 
and transforming Spirit as the fundamental 
and permanent facet in Christianity (‘‘ Via, 
Veritas, Vita,’’ pp. 8, 9). 

But our author does not rest here. He 
must answer the further question, “ What 
is this Spirit ?”’ Although it comes to us 
in impersonal ethical and = spiritual 
influences, it includes the personal pre- 
sence of Christ and the grace and help of 
God coming to us through him. “It is 
through union with the personal Christ 
we find God, and are enabled to live our 
life toward Him as His children,” We 
can know nothing of God save as He 
reveals Himself. Whilst Nature reveals 
Him as the Infinite Reason, “it cannot 
reveal the moral qualities of God, for the 
simple reason that it is not moral till man 
is reached.” ‘All will acknowledge, at 


* “The Spirit and the Incarnation in the Light 
of Seripture, Scienc2 and Practical Need.” By 
the Rey. W. L. Walker, T. and T. Clark. 93. 
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least, that, as matter of history, God, in 
the full ethical truth of His Fatherhood 
and in the certainty of His Love, was not 
known till He was revealed in Christ.” 
Apart from His self-revelation in Christ, 
men cannot gain a satisfying and sufficient 
knowledge of God, and although Hig 
revelation of Himself and actual entrance 
into our life must, in the nature of things, 
be progressive, yet this attained its cul- 
mination in Christ. While the author 
earnestly maintains the supreme reality 
of God, he would have us take Him as He 
reveals Himself and comes into com- 
munion with us. 


If we do not see God there, we will not 
see Him anywhere. ...In and through 
Christ, God gives us that knowledge of 
Himself we needed so much, and reveals 
His presence with usas Personal, In Christ 
He bas entered our life in an abiding 
personal form, In Christ, and in Christ 
alone, we have the needed revelation of God 
and of man completely given. 


Such is the basis of the argument—a 
basis which in modified form an increas- 
ing number of Unitarians accept. but it 
is surely not necessary to blind ourselves 
to the self-revelation of God in Nature, in 
humanity and especially in great spiritual 
heroes, before we can see the supreme 
grace and beauty of the ‘‘Master of all who 
love.’ On the contrary, it would seem that 
the wider we extend the horizon of our 
spiritual vision the more glorious becomes 
the Personality of Christ. Nor does it 
appear true to say that in Christ and in 
Christ alone we have tie needed revelation 
of God and of man completely given. 

It is a piece of sheer recklessness to 
attempt to dogmatise on the potentialities 
of man’s nature and on the future Provi- 
dence of God. There is, moreover, apart 
from Christ and Christianity, a Revela- 
tion of God that is of permanent worth, 
and it is only by denying this, or making 
it provisional or meaningless, that we can 
make that literally “complete.” Are we 
warranted in saying that the Christian 
Revelation, though in the light of our 
present knowledge and experience it seems 
unsurpassable, was given “once and for 
all” without pessibility of further and 
fuller revelation in the future? Is not 
this to impose upon God the limitations 
of our human conceptions? Be this as it 
may,itisonsuchastrictly uniqueand insular 
foundation that our author rears a super- 
structure of ‘new orthodoxy ” in a way 
that gives one the uncomfortable notion 
of a pyramid perilously balanced on its 
point. 

We have used up our space and cannot 
even in. outline trace that theology here. 
Nor is it necessary, for its characteristic 
features are quite familiar. We have a 
pronounced doctrine of the Atonement 
in which, however, the “‘ righteousness pro- 
vided by God for man in Christ is both a 
justifying and a real actual Righteousness 
. . . for there can beno fictions with God.” 
It is not claimed, however, that all sincere 
Evangelicals have, therefore, this complete 
Righteousness, for “ it does not follow that 
itshall be reached in its fulness by all in 
this life.” The doctrine of the Trinity is 
also’ accepted, but in a form admittedly 
dependent upon Dr. Martineau’s “ Way 
out of the Trinitarian Controversy.” 

Although we have read the book from 
cover to cover, we have failed to see any 
adequate reason for its publication. The 
same theology has been frequently and 
better expressed before. It has its interest 
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and its value, and should compel Unit- 
arians to “consider it again,” and ask 
themselves whether they have put suffi- 
cient emphasis upon the Personality of 
Jesus; whether {a more sympathetic and 
receptive attitude towards _ historical 
Christianity would not result in a deeper 
and truer spiritual life, and make it un- 
necessary for men of the author’s tempera- 
ment to leave our theology to accept 
another which they wear with every evi- 
dence of awkward...; embarrassment. 
Throughout this book \there is much 
candour and earnestness. The physically 
miraculous goes for nothing, but of the 
spiritual contents of Christianity Mr. 
Walker is scrupulously and tenaciously 
conservative. In his zeal for re-construc- 
tion he appears to give his facts many 
an artificial strain and ungainly twist, and 
the total effect of the work upon us is to 
prove that neither the author nor the 
theology he represents heeds the warning 
on p. 205. 

We must beware of confounding mere form 
with the underlying substance. Endeavours 
after ia merely literal adherence to what 
we find in Paul and John ought surely 
never to blind our eyes to this difference ; 
otherwise it is possible we may be found 
forving ourselves to accept forms of thought 
which have no rea! influence on as, because 
they are not living elements in our own 
thinking. 5 

If the author had been more attentive 
to his own voice in this paragraph he 
would perhaps have given us a more con- 
vincing apologia, 

J. M. Luoyp Tuomas. 


———— 
A STUDY OF RELIGIONS.* 


Tuis work is a history of religion 
written from the Theosophical standpoint, 


hence a certain interest attaches to it: 


apart from its scientific merits. 

Of its three main divisions the first is a 
survey of Comparative Mythology, bring- 
ing out the remarkable resemblances 
among the various religions of the world 
in certain definite lines of ceremony, 
sacrament, and dogma. The writer en- 
deavours to trace the underlying unity of 
the world’s religions along these various 
lines: as in the idea of a Divine Saviour 
being born among men; the idea of a 
particular or general Resurrection, asso- 
ciated in some way with the vernal 
equinox; the idea of an ark or uniquely 
sacred vessel; in the various forms of 
solar symbolism ; in the practices of fasts 
and fire-festivals; of sacraments and 
blood-covenants ; in the symbolism of the 
Tree and the Branch; in the idea of a 
sacred Trinity. In the second division of 
his work he argues that we find the same 
underlying unity in those higher religions 
which have set forth a coherent body of 
theological and ethical doctrine in 
“scriptures.” The facts are drawn from 
a wide and conscientious study of autho- 
rities; and they are interpreted in the 
light of the doctrines of Theosophy. The 
authorities consulted, though including 
some of the highest eminence, are 
evidently. not all of equal value, and 
appear sometimes to be uncritically used ; 
but all who do no: regard the study of 
religions as a branch of the “ pathology of 
the human mind” will accept the author’s 
conclusion, so far as it implies that in 


? 


* “The Great Law : a Study of Religious Origins 
and of the Unity underlying them.” By W. 
Williamson, London; Longmans and Co, 14s, 


the various forms of doctrine and myth 
mentioned above we must recognise frag- 
mentary diversified and crude symbols of 
primary and fundamental truths. 

Still, the peculiarities of the Theo- 
sophical point of view strongly mark the 
author’s conception of history and eyolu- 
tion in general. The present writer has 
no intention of attempting to discuss 
Theosophy here, and still less of initiating 
any discussion on the subject in the 
columns of THe Inquirer; but he may 
be permitted to state his conviction that 
while the system is well worth study, and 
enshrines many trueand deeply significant 
ideas, even some which modern philoso 
phers and theologians have overlooked, 
yet it falls into the error of fixing on 
what are only particular symbolic ex- 
pressions of these principles, borrowed 
mainly from the higher teachings of 
Brahminism and Buddhism, and treating 
them as hard and fast truths; it involves 
what is in part a hopelessly uncritical 
version of history, and an equally un- 
critical view of the constitution of the 
natural world; and the peculiar features 
of its history and cosmology are to be 
accepted on the authority of the “ occult” 
revelations of certain persons or agencies. 
Hence it sometimes has the appearance of 
a crude materialistic supernaturalism. 
The growth of human thought and 
morality is supposed to be guided by 
“adepts”’ under the influence of super- 
human rational powers of various orders, 
emanating from the Supreme or Absolute 
Being. These ‘‘adepts” taught the 
nations symbolically ; hence the resem- 
blances in the different lines of symbolism 
found in the religions of the world. But 
the spiritual and materialistic notions of 
revelation—the insight of a Christ and 
the cataleptic trances of a fanatic—are 
mingled together in a most perplexing 
way. 

The third division of his work the 
author devotes to the ultimate interpreta- 
tion of some of the forms of symbolism 
which he has been tracing—in particular, 
the doctrine of a Trinity, the birth of a 
Saviour, and his death and resurrection. 
“« Philosophic” interpretations of these 
and their related ideas have been 
numerous; they maybe studied in German 
Theology from the time of Kaut onwards. 
It scarcely need be said that, as regards 
the Trinity, these “interpretations” con- 
sist simply in explaining away every 
possible “orthodox” construction of the 
doctrine. In the Theosophic interpreta- 
tions there is nothing of peculiar signifi- 
cance, and nothing very new to the 
attentive student of theological specula- 
tions. 8. H. Metnons. 


THE CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


—~¢4—— 


I promisep to tell you this week about 
the answers to the question I asked before 
Christmas, as to whether our children and 
other friends really cared for this children’s 
column. Well, up to last Tuesday, when 
Iwas obliged to go away from home, I 
had received nearly a hundred cards or 
letters or messages in reply, many of them 
from quite small children, others from 
elder ones, and others again from the 
parents, friends, or teachers of our 
children, and every one of them hoping 
that the column may not be given up. I 
never really thought it would have to be, 


but. I wanted to be sure that a good many 
children really read it, or have it read to 
them, and to be able to assure the friends 
who so kindly help me with the talks from 
week to week, that the trouble they take 
is not wasted. It has been very pleasant 
to hear how much the column is enjoyed, 
and how useful it is found to be in many 
ways. 

JT don’t want to exaggerate, but I think 
I may tell our friends who speak to you 
through this column, that they have 
quite 500 children listening to them every 
week, and very likely a great many more ; 
for am sure that a good many children 
who read the column have not replied, and 
those who have repliel speak sometimes 
for whole families and sometimes for 
whole classes in Sunday-schools. So our 
friends may certainly feel that it is worth 
while. 

Thank you all very much for writing as 
you have done, and a Happy New Year to 
you all! EpITor. 


“THE IMAGE AND THE WRITING.” 


“Take heed, and beware of covetousness : 
for a man’s life consisteth not in the 
abundance of the things that he hath.’— 
Luke xu. 15. 


I am going to give you this morning an 


ancient story, told recently in verse by a 


modern singer who loved all things true — 


and beautiful. I mean Willam Morris. 
Long, long ago there stood in the city 
of Rome a. statue made of wood. The 
right hand of the statue was outstretched 
like that of an orator addressing his 
hearers. On the forefinger of the hand, 


the index finger, as we call it, were 


inscribed in Latin the words Percute 
Hic, which being translated mean “ Strike 
here.” For two hundred years or more, 
the statue had stood there in the open 
square. 
learned and simple, had passed beneath it, 
and many a one had paused and looked 


up and read the writing, “Strike here”; 


had been able to 
At length there 


but not one as yet 
explain its meaning. 
came one day a man 
man was a scholar; he had travelled 
in Egypt and Babylon, he had studied 
science. He knew something, too, of 
sorcery and magic. He was learned, he 
was clever, but, as the story will shortly 
show, he was not wise. For between 
these two, cleverness and wisdom, there is 
the greatest difference. Day by day this 
clever needy scholar stood beneath the 
statue, gazing up at it and wondering 
what it meant. ‘Surely,’ he said to him- 
self, “the artist who made that statue, and 
inscribed on it those words, must have 
had some purpose. 
some mystery, some hidden meaning, 
underneath it all.” ‘Perhaps,’ he said, 
“there is hidden some treasure there, 
some great store of silver or gold.” So 
the man talked to himself, and every day 
he came to look up at the statue, until 
the people began to think he was mad. 
At last one day—one cloudy day——at noon, 
as he was gazing, the sun suddenly shone 
forth, and, of course, In consequence, the 
finger of the hand cast a shadow on the 
pavement beneath. 


In an instant the man saw, or thought. 


he saw, the secret. 


So, waiting a moment. 
until 


shadow and then went away. 


> 


People of all sorts, rich and poor, ° 


from Sicily. The — 


There must surely be 


he was unobserved, he took his 
knife, and with it drew a circle round the © 
spot upon the pavement covered by the — 
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at \t night when tho streets were empty 
and the place was quiet he cam? again, 
bringing with him a pickanl ashovel and 
asack. First with the pick he lifted the 
stones of the pavement, then with his 
‘shovel he began to dig. Deeper and 
deeper he duz, mrking a hole in the road. 
After a while his shovel came to some- 
thing hard, and looking down he found a 
stone and in the stone aring. The ring 
was large enough to go round the wrist 
of aman, and though it was soiled and 
rusty, the man could see engraved upon 
it figures and devices; and when he 
looked at them he knew that they were 
impious, evil, and unholy things, and 
that they only boded misery and shame. 
But still he would go on, so lifting the 
stone by the ring he saw a larger hole, 
and beneath, a winding stairway of 
marble. Upon its walls were pictures, 
painted in many colours, of kings and 
queens and priests and warriors; and 
from them hung lamps that lighted the 
stairway. “Ah!” said the man, “ there 
is treasure here, and I am going to find 
it.” He did not say, “ What right have 
I to go; are there none who have claims 
before me?’’ He did not even ask him- 
‘self what good treasure would be to him, 
a scholar, and whether he would be 
happier or better for being rich. No; 
he said, ‘“ There’s treasure here and I 
am going to find it.’ “TI shall be,” he 
said, 
‘The richest man in all the land ; 
Beside the best then shall I stand, ‘ 
And some unheard-of palace have ; 
x And if my soul I may not save 
In heaven, yet here in all men’s eyes 
Will I make some sweet paradise, 
With marble cloisters, and with trees, 
- And bubbling wells and fantasies, 
And things all men deem strange and 
rare. f 
There dwelling happier than the king, 
What lovely days may yet be mine ? ”” 


So down he went—down the winding, 
lighted stairway, until he reached a room 
below. Across the room was hung a cur- 

- tain, above the heavy fringe of which, in 

red and gold, were letters the meaning of 

which the man could not understand. 

Behind this curtain there seemed to be 
some larger room. For a moment the 
a man paused, awed by the stillness of the 
2h place; and as he did so, the wind, in a 
3 mighty hurricane, came sweeping down 
the winding stairs, extinguishing the 
lamps and all was dark. Trembling, 
the man stil] held the curtain in his hand. 
What should he do? 

He had come for the treasure; he was 
sure it was there; the treasure he must 
have, whatever the cost. He would go 
forward. Then lifting that ponderous cur- 
tain, and drawing it in part aside, he saw 
‘before him a great hall! Andit was hght 
as day! And what seemed to the man 
strange was this, that the hght came from 
no burning flame, but from a _ mighty 
stone—a wondrous carbuncle ‘that hung 
high in the roof, and cast its light, as of a 
thousand lamps, over all the place. 

Then at the end of this great hall this 
needy scholar saw a wondrous company. 
There was a king in his royal robes, his 
crown upon his head. Beside him was his 
queen ; about her neck was a collar set with 
gems and precious stones, and around her 
waist a belt, thick with jewels. Besides 
these were lords in costly raiment; and 
behind these, servants waiting; aud be- 
hind these, guards; and again behind 


these, minstrels. 
goblets of gold, and dishes of silver and 
gold. Were they imiges or fiends, these 
strange figures? 


| brooches‘ and the rings of the dead lords. 


fupon his shoulder, to carry it away, he 


changed. places with the ragged little 


And on the table were 


Deawing nearer, the 


main looked again. And lo! they 
were dead. The. king » was. ..dead, 
the lords. were dead, the servants 


were dead, the minstrels were dead. All 


were dead. And the man gazed at all the 
wondrous show, and he said to himself, 
“Tf I could but have the hundredth part 
of this I should be rich beyond compare, I 
should be satisfied.” He forgot that a 
man’s life consisteth not mn the abundance 
of the things that he hath. One other 
strange thing the man beheld: Behind the 
king, some six paces away, there stood the 
image of a knight with a bow in his 
hand, the arrow of which was directed to 
the carbunele. 
_ At Jength the man, not without much 
trembling, reached the table and stood in 
front of that strange company. Then he 
undid his sack, and slowly he proceeded 
to fill it with the treasure. He took the 
érown from off the grey head of the old 
king, and the goblet that was held in his 
dead hand. He unloosed the collar from 
the slender neck of the queen, and the belt 
from her waist. _He helped himself to the 


He swept the table of its vessels of silver 
and gold. His sack was almost full, and 
so heavy was it, that when he lifted it 


staggered beneath the load. Now he was 
rich ; and now he would be happy. So he 


his burden slowly down the hall, in froat 
of him he saw embedded in the floor, a 
stone, green, lustrous, matchless alike in 
its beauty and its worth. More precious 
it seemed to him than all beside. He must 
have that. It would but take a moment 
to get. It would add nothing to the 
weicht of his sack. 

So the man knelt down. upon the floor 
and began to work at this costly stone to 
loosen it, but work as he would it would 
not move. Hot and tired he pulled and 
pulled and pulled again, but the stone 
would not stir. At that moment he heard, 
or thought he heard, a noise, and turning 
his head he saw—O! horror—that the 
knight behind the king had lifted his bow 
string to his ear and was about to let fly 
his arrow. 

Terrified beyond measure, the man gave 
a shriek and, leaping to his feet, seized 
his, sack and prepared to fly. But before 
he had taken one step the arrow had beeu 
shot. An instant more and the mighty 
carbuncle fell shivered in a thousand 
pieces, and ina moment all was dark as 
night. Into that strange, wondrous hall, 
so bright before, not one glimmer of light 
now made its way. Alarmed still more, 
the miserable man now tried to find the 
door, that through it he might regain the 
winding stairs. But not a single opening 
could he find. 

Above him, as he knew, the day was 
breaking. Outside of that splendid, 
gilded, dungeon was there the clear, 
fresh morning light and the sweet, fresh 
morning air; and the stirrings of life, 
and the twitterings of the birds, and all 
the things that make life glad. And there 
was he shut up with his sack and his gems 
and his silver and his gold. He would 
have given them all if he could have 


urchin who at that very moment was 
taking his morning wash at the fountain 


turned to leave. But as he walked with | 


above. He would have given a king’s 
ransom it it had been possible for him to 
take the place of the beggar man whom 
yesterday he had seen holding open the 
door of the great church for the people 
who passed in. But it could not be. And 
round and round that doleful hall, 
groping to find his way, did the man go 
in his despair, seeking, perchance, some 
way of escape, but none was to be found. 
Tn all that awful, gilded, marble wall there 


fr was notan opening large enough to take 


in so much as the blade of his knife. 

During that night, though this foolish 
man had known it not, a storm had swept 
over the city, such as no man could 
remember. The lightning had burned the 
ancient statue and the rain had filled up 
the hole: beneath. And when men asked, 
in the morning, where was the man from 
Sicily, or what had become of him, there 
was none could tell. 

This old world story may seem to you 
very sad and terrible, almost perhaps too 
sad and terrible; but it is what is con- 
tinually happening. “ They that will be 
rich”’ at whatever cost, and whatever risk, 
“fall into temptation and a snare, and 
into many foolish and hurtful lusts which 
drown men in destruction and perdition.” 


‘For the sake of money men lose what is 


worth more than money ; and for the sake 
of gaining more they lose what they 
already have. Boys in shops and youths 
in offices bet and gamble, and then to 
coyer their losses rob their masters’ till or 
tamper with the cash. Men in high posi- 
tions, church officers, and City officers, 
who have held their heads high for half a 
lifetime, that they may become a little 
richer than they are already, begin to 
speculate, and losing what they have, to 
recover tuemselves, practise fraud, and so 
bring themselves to prison and their 
families to shame. So also is 16 with 
nations. 

Where, then, 1s the cure for this terrible 
disease of covetousness and greed? The 
cure is to be found in the remembrance 
of the teaching of Jesus—that “a man’s 
life consisteth not in the abundance of the 
things that he hath.” What we need all 
of us—boys and men and nations—to 
remember is this, that there are things 
more precious than silver and gold, and 
houses and lands—a good conscience, a 
good name, the love and esteem of those 
about us, and, as the years go by, the 
remembrance of work well done and of a 
life well spent. Jesus was very poor. At 
times, he said, he had not where to lay his 
head, and certainly he left no silver and 
no gold behind; but he had what was far 
better than riches, a good conscience, void 
of offeuce towards God and man, the love 
of his Father in Heaven, and when ths end 
arrived, the sense of having finished the 
work that his Father had given him to 
do. For Jesus not only taught, but knew 
that “a man’s life consisteth not in the 
abundance of things that he hath.” 

One other word, let us remember—all 
of us—that behind the throne of the 
Eternal Power there always stands the 
knight with the uplifted bow and the 
arrow on the string. And if boys or men 
or nations will go on in sin, that armed 
knight is compelled at last to let fly his 
arrow. And at times if happens, as in 
our story, that the moment when that 
arrow flies is the very moment which to 
the man or the boy or the nation seems 
the moment of triumph and success. 
Joun Bywzs. 
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RETROSPECT OF THE YEAR 
aie yeee SE) 


Tue year which opened with a pro- 
phecy of hope, in expectation of the Peace 
Conference at The Hague, ends amid 
the tumult and the bitter disappointments 
of war. 

Early in the year the President of the 
United States signed the terms of peace 
with Spain, and there seemed good reason 
to hope that so the last war of the 
century, in which a great civilised nation 
should engage, was ended; least of all 
did there seem any serious ground for 
apprehension that our Queen, who in May 
completed her eightieth year, would see 
the close of her reign'idarkened by such 
a war as that in which Great Britain is 
now engaged. 

In answer to the Tsar’s Rescript of 
Aug. 24, 1898, the Peace Conference met 
at The Hague in May, on the invitation of 
the young Queen of Holland, and under 
the presidency of Baron de Staal, the 
Russian Ambassador at London. All the 
ereat civilised Powers of the world took 
part in the Conference. This country was 
worthily represented by Sir Julian 
Pauncefote, our Ambassador at Washing- 


ton, now Baron Pauncefote, and by Sir} 


Howard, our Minister at ‘The 
Hague. The sittings were concluded in 
July, having been marked by great 
earnestness of purpose, and a_ serious 
grappling with the difficult problems 
taken in hand. The first suggestion of 
the T'sar’s Rescript, that means should be 
devised to check the growth, if not 
actually to diminish the crushing weight 
of the nations’ armaments, proved to be, 
for the present, impracticable; but in other 
directions real progress was made, the 
Brussels rules of land. warfare being 
revised, and a naval Red Cross conven- 
tion being drawn up, while the great 
achievement of the Conference was in the 
advancement of the cause of Arbitration. 


Henry 


As to this, we will quote the summary of 
the Concord ‘ History of the Peace Con- 
ference’ :— 

A three-fold project of Investigation, 
Mediation, and Arbitration, applicable to 
all sorts of international disputes, defining 
jurisdiction and procedure, providing the 
permanent machinery of a bureau, an 
administrative council, and a tribunal, has 
been unanimously adopted. In the heart 
of the project, the Permanent Court clauses, 
Sir Julian Pauncefote’s plan was adopted 
with amendments of phraseology and a few 
unimportant additions. The proposal of 
Commissions of Inquiry and large parts of 
the procedure for arbitration and mediation 
were due to Russia; while the United 
States is to be credited with the novel 
scheme of mediation on the analogy of the 
action of *‘ seconds ’”’ in duelling. Germany 
obtained the excision of the small obligatory 
clause at first proposed ; but France wona 
moral victory for herself and humanity by 
securing the passage of a clause which 
makes it a ‘‘ duty ’’ for disputants to arbi- 
trate, and for neutral States, when they“are 
reluctant, to advise them to do so. - This is 
the substance of obligation, and on an im- 
mensely Jarger scale, without the form. 
Finally, the revision of (not appeal from) 
arbitral judgments is provided for, but only 
within narrow limits. 

The practical efficiency of such a Per- 
manent Court of Arbitration remains yet 
to be proved ; and, unhappily, all proposals 
of arbitration in the dispute between 
Great Britain and the Transvaal Republic 
were of no avail. During'the summer 
months the country watched with alter- 
nating hope and dismay the progress of 
negotiations ostensibly on the subject of 
the franchise to be granted to the Uit- 
landers settled in the Transvaal, but with 
many other questions behind. On both 
sides there was mistrust and misunder- 
standing ; and after President Kriiger’s 
ultimatum of Oct. 10, war began. To 
come to a just conclusion on the questions 
of right and wrong involved in this dis- 
astrous conflict it is necessary to consider 
not only its immediate antecedents, but 
the history of Dutch and British settle- 
ments in South Africa from the beginning 
of the century. When the war is over, 
and its results also begin to be apparent, 
the time for such completer retrospect will 
be come. Here, and while we seem to be 
still, after more than two months, only at 
the beginning of a momentous struggle, 
we can only note one or two facts which 
seem tous of vital consequence in any 
consideration of the subject. 

The race conflict between the Dutch and 
British in South Africa has again and 
again broken out. Cape Colony was 
taken by the superior force of this country 
from the Dutch, and again Natal was 
sitmnilarly appropriated, when it seemed 
likely that Dutch settlers would take pos- 
session. The policy of this country for 
many years was to leave the Dutch alone 
in the inland territory into which many 
of them had moved. Thus the independ- 
ence of the Orange Free State was recog- 
nised, and that of the Transvaal in 1852 
and again in 1881] and 1884, with certain 
limitations as to suzerainty or para- 
mountcy. If the Kimberley diamond fields 
and the gold of the Witwatersrand had 
not been discovered, it is safe to say that 
the present troubles would not have 
arisen, and there was every prospect, after 
the granting of responsible government to 
the colonies, that the two races would 
naturally and peaceably grow into one 
Africander people, the two Boer Republics 
remaining on their borders inoffensive, 


although a long way behiud the coast land 
race in civilisation. But the discovery of 
mineral wealth led to an inevitable influx 
of new-comers of many nations, if chiefly 
English, and the problem of a peaceable 
development in South Africa was at once 
completely altered. The position of the 
Uitlanders in the Transvaal was doubtless — 
growing in many respects intolerable, and 
the corruption of the Government was 
notorious. But before the Jameson Raid 
there was a vigorous party of reform 
among the Boers, and Dutch opinion in 
the Orange Free State and the Cape made 
strongly for a reasonable solution of the 
problem. It may have been inevitable 
that British influence should prevail 
in the Transvaal, and that the Empire 
should ultimately embrace the whole of 
the united States of South Africa. But 
for over-haste and mistaken acts 
of policy, Mr. Bryce has shown that this 
consummation might long since have been 
reached ; and even after acute troubles of 
recent years it is not difficult to see how 
greater patience and wisdom might have 
led peaceably to the same desired end, 
But there were those in South Africa who 


could not wait, who were eager by force of 


arms to force that unity and that Imperial 
supremacy, which might be an honourable 
and beneficent result if attained by peace- 
ful methods, but which otherwise must be 
a high-handed and disgraceful proceeding. 
Thus it was inevitable that the Transvaal, 
tenacious of independence, should also 
arm, and the growing conflict of passions, 
of mistrust and obstinate hatred, has led to 


this disastrous war—of which the end (and- - 


the beginning of fresh troubles) must 
doubtless be the victory of the British 
Empire. We are far from saying that the 
blame in this matter is all on one side, 
but we cannot resist the humiliating con- 
clusion that by far the larger share of 
responsibility, and therefore of guilt, rests 
upon the people who are presumably the 
wiser, more enlightened, more humane, 


more civilised, and therefore better able © 


to do what is just, and to secure a reason- 
able and peaceful issue out of all those 
troubles. This country has no right to 
complain of the terrible price it has to pay 
for upholding Imperial power in South 
Africa. It will have no right, when the 
war is over, to deal otherwise than 
justly, patiently, and considerately with 
the freedom-loving race of the two 
Republics. : 

Of other general interests it is difficult 
to speak while the war so painfully 
engrosses public attention; but earlier 
in the year the whole country, and, 
indeed, the whole civilised world, 
save those blinded by cruel  pre- 
judice or baser passion, was moved to 
the keenest sympathy by the spectacle of 
the innocent Dreyfus brought back to 
France from the torture of his prison on 
the Devil’s Island and subjected to the 
second pretence of a trial at the Rennes 
Court-martial. His condemnation and 
subsequent ‘‘pardon” completed the 
infamy of those who had made him the 
victim of their own treachery, but showed 
also that there were still just and fearless 
men left in France who dared to stand by 
his side and work for his vindication. 
Dreyfus is now living in retirement with 
his family, slowly recovering, as we hope, 
from the effects of his long martyrdom, 
having uttered a dignified protest against 
his “pardon,” and declared that he can- 
not rest until his innocence and honour 
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are fully vindicated in the eyes of France, 
as, in fact, they have long since been 


before the rest of the world. 


Another movement in France of a very 
- different kind, which has attracted a good 


deal of attention in this country, is the 
revolt of Roman Catholic priests, who in 
no inconsiderable numbers have left the 
Church, while many others, not in open 
revolt, sympathise with their aspirations 
after a more genuine and evangelical 
Christianity. The organ of this move- 


ment, the Chrétien Franeais, founded by 
_M. Bourrier, as a monthly paper, is now 


issued weekly. Some of the priests haze 


accepted pastorates in Protestant churches, 


but others, with M. Bourrier, maintain an 
independent position, hoping and working 
for reform within the Church. In other 


countries also, in Austria, and notably iu 


the United States, there have been signs 
of: disaffection in the Roman Church, and 
the stirring of new forces within that 
apparently most immovable of bodies. 

In this country there have been move- 
ments, the significance of which would 
have been more widely recognised if more 
exciting interests had not held the field ; 


but the question of the housing of the 


poor has not been forgotten, and the 
Daily News rendered good service in 
making widely known, with fresh vivid- 
ness, the dreadful conditions under which 


tke poor exist in the overcrowded quarters 


of great cities. Something has, at last, 
been done towards remedying the evils 
of lead-poisoning in the Potteries, while 
the wide acceptance of the suggestions of 
Lord Peel’s Minority Report augurs well 
for some speedy and effective work in the 
cause of temperauce. The protest against 
a seven-day journalism was happily effec- 
tive. When the Bishop of London, Mr. 
John Burns and Mr. Hugh Price Hughes 
headed a deputation on the subject to the 
Home Secretary, they were told that the 
Government could not intervene, but that 
public opinion could very quickly make an 
end of the objectionable papers; and that 
is what happened. 

Of centenaries, that of the Religious 
Tract Society was notable, while the 
Church Missionary Society also held its 
hundredth annual meeting. The Crom- 
well tercentenary was marked by many 
striking tributes to the great Protector, 
and a permanent memorial remains in the 
noble statue at Westminster. 


ECCLESIASTICAL AFFAIRS. 


The great excitement of the year has 
been the ritual controversies. ‘The arch- 
bishops having declared, in their respec- 
tive charges, after a secret meeting of the 
bishops, that the introduction of un- 
authorised services, the ceremonial use of 
incense, rese7vation of the sacrament, and 
other practices popular with a section of 
the clergy and their people, would be for- 
bidden in the Church of England, a meet- 
ing of over 200 ritualist clergy was held 
in London Jan. 18, and resolutions were 
passed affirming that the bishops would 
be obeyed only if they ruled according to 
the law of the Catholic Church, and that 
both reservation and the ceremonial use 
of incense were ‘laudable practices of the 


whole Catholic Church of Christ,” and 


could not be abandoned. After this 
defiance the archbishops announced that 
they were willing to hold an inquiry into 
the matters in dispute, and the famous 
Lambeth ‘“ Hearing” took place, in which 
counsel argued learnedly on both sides, as 
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to incense, and processional lights and 
reservation. The archbishops’ decision as 
to reservation, which is likely to prove by 
far the most troublesome matter, has not 
yet been given, but as to incense and lights 
the opinion of the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury was given very decidedly, that they 
were unlawful in the Church of England, 
and must be abandoned. This decision, 
given at the end of July, was declared 
by Lord Halifax, President of the Eng- 
lish Church Union, to be “one of the 
greatest misfortunes that has fallen on the 
Church since the rise of the Oxford move- 
ment.” The great offence was that the 
Archbishop based his ruling on the Act 
of Uniformity, and not on Catholic usage ; 
but following thestrong plea of the bishops 
for moderation and obedience, the great 
majority of the ritualistic clergy, with 
more or less decided protest, have aban- 
doned the forbidden usages, while some of 
them aspire more strongly than ever to 
disestablishment as the only means of 
deliverance from the obnoxious State 
control of the Church. 

Among Nonconformists the year opened 
with a close scrutiny of the new Evan- 
gelical Free Church Catechism, which in 
many quarters was most warmly received, 
as showing a marvellous advance in unity 
of sentiment, and a readiness to pass over 
awkward. and burning questions, the 
subject formerly of bitter controversies 
and divisions ; and where the theology of 
the catechism was most severely criticised, 
its testimony to the growth of a humaner 
sentiment was readily acknowledged. How 
far it is used in orthodox circles we do not 
know, but the attempt of a majority of 
the Liverpool School Board to introduce it 
as a basis for religious instruction in the 
Board-schools was, with the full concur- 
rence of the local Free Church Council, 
happily defeated. 

The Wesleyan, Congregationalist, and 
Baptist bodies have been actively engaged 
in the promotion of their Twentieth 
Century Funds, which it is hoped to com- 
plete next year, before the dawn of the 
new century, raising a million, half a 
million and a quarter of a million guineas, 
respectively, for various church purposes. 
The Congregationalists were well repre- 
sented at the second International Con- 
gregational Council at Boston, U.S. (the 
first Council having been held in 1891 in 
London). The Friends held a successful 
summer school at Birmingham. For the 
Presbyterian Church of England, the 
chief event of the year was the opening of 
their Westminster College at Cambridge, 
free of debt. In connection with the 
National Council of Evangelical Free 
Churches, a monthly magazine, the 
Puritan, has been established, in addition 
to the Free Church Chronicle. The 
Puritan, it would seem, must expect a 
very vigorous rival in the new Sunday 
Strand. 

OUR FREE CHURCHES. 

In our own immediate religious connec- 
tion, the year has been marked by several 
events of unusual interest and of fresh 
hope for the future. 

Not least significant was the Conference 
of Domestic Mission workers, which met 
in the Mill-street Mission Buildings, at 
Liverpool, in April. Three of the papers 
read at the Conference, dealing with 
various aspects of religious work among 
the poor, appeared in full in these columns 
at the time, and have since been reprinted 
as a pamphlet, which may be had at Essex 
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Hall, or from the Liverpool Booksellers’ 
Company, 71, Lord-street. 

An equally delightful and successful 
gathering was that of Sunday School 
Teachers from all parts of the country, 
for a brief summer school at Manchester 
College, Oxford. This, also, was a new 
move, which, through the cordial co-opera- 
tion of the professors of the College, and 
the warm response of the teachers, more 
than answered the expectations of the 
Sunday School ‘Association which had 
promoted the gathering. A full record of 
the lectures, conferences, and other doings 
will be found in The Helper for 1900, 
published by the Association. 

For Manchester College itself it has been 
a year of change and of progress. At the 
close of the session in June the Rev. J. 
Estlin Carpenter retired from the office of 
Vice-Principal, and from his professorship 
of the Old Testament, but happily retains 
his connection with the College, having 
been appointed, through the generous co- 
operation of the Hibbert Trustees, Hibbert 
Lecturer in the Comparative Study of 
Religions. The Rev. J. Edwin Odgers also 
continues as Hibbert Lecturer in Ecclesi- 
astical History, and the staff of the College 
is further strengthened by the appointment 
of the Rev. W. HE. Addis as successor to 
Mr. Carpenter in the Old Testament 
professorship, the opening address at 
the beginning of the new  session.in 
October having been delivered by him. At 
that time, also, the students were for the 
first time gathered together into a common 
residence at Oxford, in the houses in 
Holywell which belong to the College, and 
which have been specially adapted for the 
purpose.with direct access to the College 
from the back. Mr. Addis has gone into 
residence in a third house as head of the 
settlement, with what happy results our 
Oxford notes of last week recorded. 

The last two windows in the College 
chapel (the lancet windows in the morning 
chapel) have now been filled with stained 
glass, one of them being the gift of a 
number of old students of the College. 
Mrs. Russell Martineau has instituted an 
Old Testament prize, as a memorial to her 
late husband, and to be known by his name 
in the College with which he was so long 
honourably connected. 

Preparations for the opening next 
September of Willaston School, at Nant- 
wich, the foundation of the late Philip 
Barker, have been vigorously carried on 
by the governors during the year. Mr. 
Guy Lewis, M.A., has been appointed 
headmaster, and on Sept. 28 the founda- 
tion-stone of the school-buildings was laid 
by Sir J. T. Brunner, Bart., M.P. The 
object of the foundation is to provide a 
sound liberal education on public school 
lines, special attention being given to 
undogmatic religious instruction, accord- 
ing to the principles maintained in our 
Free Churches. It is hoped that those 
who recognise the trust they hold in those 
principles will use every means to ensure 
the success of the school, and above all by 
sending their own sons there. Then itis 
further hoped that a natural connection 
may grow up between the school and 
Manchester College, and that by this 
means sons of our own people may be 
trained for the ministry. 

Celebrations have been held during the 
year of bi-centenaries by the congrega- 
tions at Chester, Elland, and Gloucester, 
the centenary of the Sunday schools at 
Coseley, and the jubilees of the present 
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meeting-house of the first Presbyterian 
(nonsubseribing) Church at Holywood, 
co. Down, and. of Hope-street Church, 
Liverpool. Of this last, which was 
marked by the opening of a new church 
hall, the jubilee gift of Mr. W. B. 
Bowring, and which was of peculiar 
interest owing to the fact that the first 
ministry in the church was that of De. 
Martineau, a full report appeared in Tan 
InguirER, which has since been re-pub- 
lished as a pamphlet, to be had from the 
Liverpool Booksellers’ Company. New 
churches have been opened at Kirkcaldy 
(Fifeshire), Ullet-road, Jiverpool, as 
successor to the Renshaw-road Chapel, and 
Liscard, where the Memorial Church and 
Congregational Hall have been given by 
Mrs. William Hlam, in memory of her late 
husband. New schools have been opened 
at Bradford, where the hall is named after 
Channing, at Crewkerne, and at Dundee, 
whilst the foundation-stones have been 
laid for schools at Gorton and Todmorden, 
for a church building at Bradford, Man- 
chester, and for a new chapel at Ciliau- 
Aeron. The church at Mountpottinger 
has been re-opened after extensive altera- 
tions, the old chapel at Deptford after 
renovating, and the Boston chapel has 
been re-opened for regular Sunday services. 

At Padiham the old cha apel has been 
adapted as a mission-room, and the Bank- 
street congregation at Bolton have also 
mission work in a new quarter of the 
town. The special services of the Rev. 
Stopford Brooke in different parts of the 
country have been continued and have 
been received with the warmest and most 
grateful appreciation. Fresh efforts have 
been made by means of other special 
services at Burton-on-Trent, Harrogate, 
Ilford, and Sydenham. A number of 
Unitarians at -Auckland, New Zealand, 
having made earnest efforts to consolidate 
their movement and to organise a per- 
manent church, appealed to the British 
and Foreign Unitarian Association for 
help, and the Rey. William Jellie, of 
Ipswich, has been appointed, and will go 
out to Auckland at the beginning of 
January to take charge of the work. 

Other ministerial changes during the 
year have been numerous. The “Rev. 
William Binns, of Blackpool, has retired 
from the active ministry, after forty years 
of service; the Rey. Alfred Hood has 
been compelled, by failing health, to resign 
his pulpit at Brighton, and the Rev. 
Joseph Harrison at Preston. The Rey. J. 
Harwood, who we trust will soon be 
restored to full vigour, has retired froin 
the Brixton pulpit; the Rev. J. McDowell 
has left Holbeck on his appointment by 
the Boston (U.S.A.) Benevolent Fraternity 
of Churches to the charge of the Parker 
Memorial Church. 

Of new-comers into our religious fellow- 
ship, the Rev. W. Lindsay, formerly of 
the American EHpiscopal Church, has 
settled at Christ Church, Nottingham ; 
the Rev. W. Tudor Jones, formerly ‘of the 
Calvinistic Methodist Ghureh of Wales, 
has settled at Swansea; the Rev. G. S 
Hitcheock, formerly chaplain to the Guar- 
dians of that town, has settledat Chatham; 
and the Rev. H. Oliver, formally of the 
Church of England, has settled af Denton. 
A full list of other ministerial changes 
would carry us too far, and we will only 
further note with satisfaction that the 
i Rey. H. Rawlings has become minister of 
the St. Saviour-gate Chapel, York, and 
the long pending case of the Attorney- 
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General v. Lewin and others, in connection 
with that venerable chapel, has been 
settled in the Court of Chancery, and the 
fundamental principle of a trust for re- 
ligious worship, without dogmatic limita- 
tions, clearly established. 

The work of the Rev. S. Fletcher 
Williams, as representative of the B. and 
F.U.A. in India, has been carried on with 
great vigour and success, as repeatedly 
described in these columns. In January 
Mr. Williams arrived in Calcutta from 
Madras in time to take part in the anni- 
versaries of several of the Brahmo 
societies, aud has been indefatigable in 
lecturing and preaching. He also paid a 
visit of several weeks to Assam, staying 
at Shillong and among the Unitarians of 
the Khasi Hills. 

BOOKS. F 

During the year many books of per- 
manent value have been noticed in these 
columns. With special satisfaction we 
recall here the completion by the issue of 
the second volume of Mr. Montefiore’s 
“Bible for Home Reading,” which we 
trust has found its way into many of our 
homes; the completion of the Hnuglish 
translation in seven volumes of Harnack’s 
great “‘ History of Dogma’’; the issue of 
the first of four volumes of the ‘“Encyclo- 
pedia Biblica,” edited by Canon Cheyne, 
and the second of the four volumes of Dr. 
Hastings’s ‘“‘ Dictionary of the, Bible”’ ; 
the issue of Dr. Drummond’s “Com- 
mentary on the Pauline Epistles,” being 
a volume of Dr. Orello Cone’s “ Inter- 
national.’ Mr. Wicksteed’s ‘“ Essex Hall 
Lecture,’ Mr. Armstrong’s little book 
“ Back to Jesus,” Mr. Blatchford’s “Tdylls 
of Old Greece” and his ‘ Studies in Reli- 
gion from Shakespeare,’ Mr. Tarrant’s 
“Our Faith,” and Mr. Walter Lloyd’s 
“ Story of Protestant Dissent and English 
Unitarianism,” have been among the year’s 
contributions from our own friends; to 
which must be added, with grateful 
remembrance, the volume of ‘ Sermons 
and Hymns for Children,” by the late Dr, 
Sadler, and the little book of his 
“ Addresses, Prayers and Hymns,” printed 
for private circulation. 


THE YEAR'S OBITUARY. 

Last year we had to record the death of 
Gladstone and Bismarck ; this year there 
are no such names on the roll of those 
whose work on earth has been finished. 
Most prominent in the world’s eyes was, 
perhaps, Félix Faure, President of the 
Republic of France, whose sudden death 
was followed by the peaceful election of 
M. Loubet to fill the vacant place; and 
Count Caprivi, who had followed Bismarck 
as Chancellor of the German Empire. Of 
Englishmen, Lord Herschell was one of 
the most notable,—he died at Washington 
while engaged on the Anglo-American 
Commission; Lord Penzance filled a pro- 
minent place on the ecclesiastical politics 
of his day; while in Germany Dr. Karl 
von Weizsiker was one of the first 
among exponents of early Christian times. 
To these may be added the names of Dr. 
Charles Berry, of Wolverhampton, a 
Chairman of the Congregational Union, 
and first President of the National 
Council of Evangelical Free Churches ; 
Dr. A. K. H. Boyd; Miss Sara Hennell, 
the friend of George Eliot; the Rev. J. A. 


Spurgeon, younger brother of the more 


famous ©. H. Spurgeon; Sir M. Monier- 
Williams, Professor of Sanscrit at Ox- 
ford ; Mr, T, H. Ellis, chief Liberal Whip ; 
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Colonel Ingersoll ; 
Dr. A. B. Bruce, of the Free Church of 


Scotland, and Professor at Glasgow Col- — 


lege ; Lord Farrer; and the Rev. Samuel 
May, of Leicester, Mass., the Abolitionist. 


In our immediate fellowship we have | 


suffered many serious losses. The roll of 
the departed includes the names of Mr. 
W. T. Marriott, of Wakefield; Mrs. 
Howard Blyth, of Hdinburgh; Mrs. T. 
Smith Osler, of Hampstead, daughter of 
the late Rev. John James Tayler; Mr. 


Frederick Ryland, of Birmingham; Mr, 


William Roberts, of Manchester; Miss 
Bartram, of London; Mrs. Philip Holt, 
of Liverpool; Mr. Edward Cobb, of 
Lewes and formerly of Banbury ; Captain 
David Rough, of Bournemouth; Mr. 
Arthur Greg, of Bolton, a Vice-President 
of Manchester College; Mr. J.B. Holland, 
of Hampstead; Mr. 


Secretary; Mr. John Ricketts, Mayor of 
Bath ; Sir Philip Manfield, of Northamp- 


ton; Lady Manfield and her sister, Miss 


Milne; Mr. J.i:H. Rowland, of Neath; 
Mrs. Mace, of Tenterden; Mrs. George 
Lawford, of London; Mrs. Thomas 
Colfox, of Bridport; Mr. 
Heape, of Manchester; Colonel Trimble, 
of New Zealand, and formerly of Liver- 
pool; Mr. John Lang, of Glasgow; Mr. 
Sydney Courtauld, of Braintree; Miss 
Anna Swanwick, of London; Mr. T. H. 
Hope, of Chowbent; Mr. J. 8. Mathers, 
of Leeds; Mr. John Mahler, of Liver- 
pool; Mr. William Clark, of Nottingham’; 
Sir Henry Tate, of London, and formerly 
of Liverpvol; Mr. Thomas Rawson, of 
Manchester ; Mrs. Haslam, of Bolton; 
Mr. W. T. Holland, of Bridgwater; Mr. 
Alfred Hlsa, late of Leicester ; “Mrz. Bruce, 
of London; Lady Martineau, of Birming- 
ham; Mr. ee Bache Matthews, of Bir- 
mingham; Mr. R. Tayler Plimpton, of 
London; Mrs. Tagart, of Lewes, and Mr. 
R. C. Hall, of Liverpool. 

From the roll of our ministers we have 
lost the venerable Thomas Hincks, of 


Clifton, formerly minister of Mill-hill | 


Chapel, Leeds; the Rev. Robert Spears, an 
ardent worker for Unitarianism, as the 
simple Christianity of the New Testament, 
at one time secretary of the B. and F.U.A., 


and founder of the Christian Life ; the Rev. 


J. W. Lake, of Warwick; the Rev. J. W. 
Braithwaite, of Nottingham; and the Rev. 
George Ryde, of Chorley. The Rev. Eli 
Fay was also well known in this country, 


having been for some years minister of — 


Upper Chapel, Sheffield; and the Rev. 
Joseph Henry Hutton, although he had 
been for many years a clergyman in the 
Church of England, was nurtured in our 
religious 
always to be remembered with honour by 
us. 

The above list of former members of our 


congregations is by no means exhaustive of - 


those who have been taken from us during 
the past year, and whose help and 
sympathy can ill be spared. But it is 


sufficient to show what great and varied 


gifts have been devoted to the service of 
the Free Churches, and how serious is the 
loss to be made good by fresh workers and 
loyal adherents taking the vacant places. 
Yet such a record is not ouly of loss. The 
departure of such faithful men and women 


leaves quickening memories in the hearts 
of those who have lived and workedinthe 
strength of their companionship, and the — 


churches which they served are the better, 
with purer ideals, 


Mr. Arthur Clayden ; | 


Richard Chamber-. 
lain, of London, brother of the Colonial — 


fellowship, and bore a name 


with more devoted. _ ee 
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es, and more faithful and patient 
tinuance in well-doing, because of what 

they have been, and for the knowledge 
th they still belong to the great com- 
a = of the Household of God, in which 
eo the ey who remain still to labour here also 
have their place. 


OBITUARY. 
ae 

ROBERT CUNNINGHAM HALL. 
_-Aworner link with the old Paradise- 
street Chapel in Liverpool, and the minis- 
y there of the Rev. James Martineau, is 
broken by the death on the morning of 
‘Christmas Day of Mr. R. C. Hall. A 
- native of Liverpool, Mr. Hall was born in 
1825, the son of William Hall, a Scotch- 
- man who spent some years of his early life 
in business at Charleston, S.C., and 
- married there, returning to this country 
in 1815. Robert was one of the youngest 
of a large family, and was taken as an 
infant to Edinburgh, returning with his 
parents in 1834 to Liverpool, where the 
rest of his life was spent. In the following 
year he saw the foundation-stone of the 
~new buildings of the Mechanics’ Institute 
in Mount-street laid by Lord Brougham, 
— andsubsequently attended the High School. 
On his apprenticeship at the age of 
- fifteen in the office of Mr. J. B. Brancker, 
a cotton broker, he continued to 
attend evening classes at the Institute, 
and indeed remained throughout life con- 
nected with it, becoming in later years a 
life-member, and as a governor and 
trustee taking an active “part in the 
- management. “There in 1847 he heard 
Emerson deliver his six lectures on 
“ Representative Men,” and in the follow- 
ing January was introduced to him in 
Manchester by their mutual friend, 
_ Alexander Ireland. On a_ subsequent 
visit in 1873, Hmerson and his daughter 
spent the last evening, before sailing for 
America, at Mr. Hall’s house. 

In 1856, the year of his marriage, Mr. 
Hall commenced in business on his own 
account and for some years, especially 
during the American Civil War, was very 
prosperous; but he had not been actively 
engaged in busiuess for some years before 
his death. His most vivid interests were 
_ jiterature and art and in the history and 

antiquities of his native city. His 
enthusiasm not only for Emerson, but for 
Wordsworth and Carlyle whom he had 
visited, and for Burns, whom his father 
had seen, was unlimited. He greatly 
prized a cordial little note of thanks he 
- received from Tennyson in 1873 acknow- 
ledging an article he had written in a 
Liverpool paper in criticism of William 
Howitt’s adverse estimate of Maud. It 
was Mr. Hall who suggested and made 
the first draft of an imscription for the 
tablet placed in the Ancient Chapel of 
oxteth, in 1891, to the memory of 
Jeremiah Horrox, by the late George 
Holt. 

But the most steadfast, and indeed 
almost life-long, gratitude and allegiance 
of Mr. Hall were given to that venerable 
teacher, who has survived all his con- 

‘ temporaries and many of his pupils. Asa 
boy he attended the ministry of the 
pie Rev. James Martineau in Paradise-street 
- Chapel, and as a young man profited 
1S greatly by the special courses of lectures 
which Mr. Martineau gave. One course, 
on “ Mental Philosophy,” was given from 

_ February to June, in 1848, on tw) morn- 
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ings a week, from seven till eight o’clock. 
Mr. Hall was present at the farewell 
service conducted by Mr. Martineau in 
Paradise-street Chapel, and at the open- 
ing of Hope-street Church, of which he 
was for many years a member ; and to the 
end everything connected with Dr. Mar- 
tineau’s personality and teaching had the 
keenest interest for him. Latterly he 
attended the Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 
and served for some years as chairman of 
the congregation. The close of Mr. Hall’s 
life was rich in many interesting reminis- 
cences. He had been failing for some 
time, and the end came, after four days of 
unconsciousness, in quiet sleep. The 
funeral service on Wednesday at the 
Ancient Chapel of Toxteth was conducted 
by the Rev. W. J. Jupp. 


——<—_—_—_—_~_____ 


MR. ALFRED ELSE. 


We much regret to report the death of 
Mr. Alfred Else, formerly of Leicester, 
who died at his residence in Bournemouth, 
on Wednesday, Dee. 13. 

He was born in Leicester ia February, 
1839, and lived there most of his life. 
His memory will long be held in grate- 
ful remembrance, not oaly by his friends, 
but by his fellow-citizens. He was a man 
very quiet and unobtrusive in all his ways, 
but he made himself felt as a power for 
good, not only in his church, but in his 
town. He served on the Town Council 
at Leicester for many years, and became 
an alderman and J.P. for the borough, 
and by his services in these positions he 
won universal respect and the gratitude of 
his fellow-citizens. He was the kind of 
man that every town is the better for 
having amongst its governors. He did 
all his work without any trace of self- 
seeking, and with the single aim of being 
useful. 

Had it not been for the ill-health 
from which he suffered all his life, he 
would, no doubt, have done more promi- 
nent and striking work and won himself 
a wider fame. But he could not have 
done a more unselfish and conscientious 
work, or within the hmits imposed on him 
by sickness, a better work for the town in 
which he lived. 

He was a regular worshipper at the 
Great Meeting, and a loyal friend to its 
successive ministers. He took a keen 
interest not only in his own chapel, but in 
the progress of liberal religion everywhere, 
and was always ready with his help. He 
had himself suffered loss for the faith 
that was in him, haying in early man- 
hood failed to secure a very advantageous 
position with one of the chief architects 
in London, owing to the fact that he was 
a Unitarian. 

One who knew him most intimately 
writes: “I should say that his chief 
characteristics were unswerving honesty, 
trustworthiness, and truthfulness ; he was 
conscientious, unselfish, and generous 
almost to a fault.” It is a great thing 
to feel this about any man, and it is a 
feeling that was shared by all his friends. 
Such men, when they go, leave an empty 
place in many hearts which nothing but 
themselves can fill. For his wife and 
daughter and sister, who knew and loved 
him best, we feel the deepest sympathy. 
May it be some slight comfort to them in 
their grief to know how truly he was 
respected and honoured by all who knew 
him, and loved by all who knew him well. 

Hi. G. 
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The funeral took place on Monday, the 
18th inst., at the Bournemouth Cemetery. 
The grave is situated in that portion of 
the “grounds where many who once 
worshipped at the Unitarian Church have 
been buried. The service was conducted 
by the Rey. C. C. Coe. Preaching on the 
following Sunday morning from Luke i. 
73-79, ** Through the tender mercy of our 
God ; ; whereby the dayspring from on high 
hath visited us. To give light to them 
that sit in darkness and in the shadow of 
death, to guide our fect into the way of 
peace,” Mr, Coe, at the conclusion of a 
sermon on the “ Present Crisis,” said :— 

“We meet to-day, my friends, not only 
under the cloud of national sorrow, but 
also. of private bereavement. Your 
sympathy hasalready gone forth, [am sure, 
to the bereaved friends who mourn to- -day 
the loss of a beloved husband, father, 
brother. To many of you, our depar ted 
friend was comparatively unknown ; for 
since his residence in our midst, he was too 
great an invalid to take an active part in 
our affairs. And apart from this fact, it 
often happens in cases like his, that fellow- 
worshippers know little or nothing of the 
past life of those who come to end their 
days among us. 

“But it has been my privilege to know 
our friend for some five-and-forty years— 
ever since I entered on my first ministry at 
Leicester. He and his have been among 
my most cherished friends ; I have valued 
his friendship; I have admired his 
character; I know how faithfully he 
served the town in which he lived and the 
congregation with whom he worshipped, 
and I am confident that if it had been 
God’s will that he should have recovered 
strength, he would have been a great help 
and mainstay to this church, But it was 
no’ to be! And now in the hour of sadness 
it is surely well that we should look with 
faith to that dayspring from on high, 
which shines upon us through the Gospel 
of Christ, giving comfort 1o the sorrowing 
and strength to the weak, which confirms 
our faith in a Heavenly Father and our 
hope in an Immortal life of everlasting 
peace and joy.” 


eee 
SAMUEL GORDON (BELFAST). 
Our congregation here has again 


suffered a serious loss in the death of 
one of its most devoted members who was 
secretary for eighteen vears. Samuel 
Gordon lost his wife on July 16 of this 
year (1899), since which time he had been 
sad and melancholy, though naturally of 


a bright and cheerful disposition. A 


month ago he showed signs of mental 
illness, and soon after was confined to 
bed with paralysis of the brain, of which 
he died on 19th inst. He was in the 
prime of life (forty-six) and to all appear- 
ance robust and healthy. He was much 
beloved by every member of York-street 
congregation. His occupation was that of 
manager of the wholesale department of 
Messrs. Dobbin and Co. (Limited), North- 
street, one of the largest and best-known 
business houses in Belfast, where he had. 
been for many years, and had become 
essential to the business. His great 
capacity will be better understood, when it 
is known that during his illness four men 
were required to do the work of his office, 
and even they could not carryit on with the 
same regularity and smoothness. He 
leaves an aged and infirm widowed mother 
and two married sisters to mourn his loss. 


¢ 
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The funeral on the 21st inst. was a very 
large one, and in the procession were the 
heads of the firm which employed him, as 
well as a long line of the employés, and a 
large crowd of sympathising friends, 
members of the congregation, the Revs. 
John Jellie and R. J. Orr, M.A., former 
ministers of York-street; Rev. Alexander 
Ashworth, the present minister, and 
others. Religious service was conducted 
at the house, and afterwards the body was 
carried into the church,'so dear to him, by 
loving relatives. Miss Ashworth played 
on the organ one of his favourite pieces 
of music, Harwood’s ‘ Vital Spark,” and 
the Rev. Alexander Ashworth gave a 
touching and comforting address. 

The interment was in the new part of 
Mollusk Cemetery, eight miles from 
Belfast, on the way to Templepavrick. 
York-street congregation feels this loss 
very severely, coming after the many 
others by death which have recently taken 
from it some of its foremost members. 


EE 


MRS. BRUCE. 


We deeply regret to have to announce 
the death of one of the most widely 
known, loved, and honoured members of 
the Unitarian body in London. Mrs. 
Bruce, whose death has followed so 
rapidly on that of her beloved’ and 
gifted youngest sister, Miss Anna Swan- 
wick, LL.D., was the eldest of three 
sisters, and at the time of her death was 
within a few months of her ninetieth 
birthday. ‘Till the last fatal illness, how- 
ever, age seemed to have no power to dim 
the wonderful vitality of the spirit. 

The vigour of mind, the enthusiasm for 
every noble cause, the outspoken sympathy 
for all the oppressed of our own country 
and of all races—no matter how unpopular 
the cause—the grace and nobility of 
manner which was the outcome of a noble 
mind, will long remain in the memory of 
those who knew her. 

Both she and her celebrated sister be- 
longed to the age when the education of 
girls was considered finished at fifteen 
years. Yet it would be difficult to find in 
the present day a higher cultivation, or 
minds more richly furnished with all that 
is worth knowing, than theirs. 

Those who have the education of the 
women of the future at heart may well 
pause and think whether we are not in 
danger of losing something that the 
generation now rapidly passing away pos- 
sessed, and which gave a charm to life 
which we should be sorry to see displaced 
even by what is called the higher 
education. 


MR. LECKY’S “MAP OF LIFE.”* 


“Ta vie nest pas un plaisir ni une 
douleur, mais une affaire grave dont nous 
sommes chargés, et qu’il faut conduire et 
terminer a notre honneur.” It would be 
easy to find a nobler inscription for 
the title-page of a book on human life, 
conduct and character, but hard to-find a 
motto which should better prepare the 
reader’s mind for the tone and temper of 
this volume. We may even suspect that 
it was this saw of de Tocqueville’s which 
kindled in Mr. Lecky’s mind the first idea 
of his “ Map of Life,” and suggested its 
plan. 

* “The Map of Life, Conduct, and Character.” 


By William Edward Hartpole Lecky, Longmans, 
10s. 6d. , 


‘* Life isnot a pleasure ’’: I must dispose, 
to begin with, of the Hedonist fallacy ; 
‘nor a pain’’: I must show that happiness 
is really very much a matter of choice; 
‘* but a serious piece of business with which 
we are entrusted ’’?: I must dwell on neg- 
lected aspects of responsibility, especially 
on the active side; ‘*‘ which we must 
manage’’: the art of management, or moral 
compromise, calls for full treatment ; ‘‘ and 
bring to a conclusion’’: a fair text fora 
discourse on success, the use of time, and 
the inevitable hour; ‘‘ecreditably’’?: but 
without raising the moral note to any im- 
practicable pitch. 


The author’s aim from beginning to end 
is practical: he never lingers over any 
theoretical inquiry beyond the point 
where the practical issue emerges. Yet 
he does not write as a moralist. His desire 
is not to fill the world with good men, or 
to make his reader as good a man as pos- 
sible. He offers you his help towards 
living a successful life, according to the 
vague standard of an honourable, intelli- 
gent man of the world. His wisdom lives 
in clear air, well above the swamp, well 
below the peaks. It is eminently sane, 
but deprecates inspiration. For those 
who are committed to the belief that 
righteousness 1s the one supreme, essen- 
tial need in a human life, the interest of 
this book lies in tracing the extent of its 
agreement with, and of its divergence from 
the results of their position. From 
their point of view Mr. Lecky’s seventeen 
chapters may be divided into three groups. 
Throughout the first seven (82 pp.) they 
will be in eager agreement with the 
text. Unselfishness, sweetness, cheerful- 
ness, promptness and. integrity in 
the discharge of duty, industry, sim- 
plicity are all being preached as different 
modes of prudence, in the urbane and 
unimpassioned tones of Mr. Worldly- 
Wiseman. Chapters viil. to xi. (pp. 83- 
218) are a treatise on moral compromise, 
maintaining the contrary position to that 
which is involved in non-subscription. 
Two of its introductory headings are: 
‘Moral compromise a necessity in life,” 
“Moral considerations _ though the 
highest must not absorb all others.” 
Then we have a detailed discussion of the 
extent to which moral considerations.are to 
be sacrificed in war, in the law, in politics, 
in state-craft, in the Church. The remain- 
ing chapters (xii. to xvu., pp. 219-327) 
deal in a somewhat lower ethical key than 
the first group, but in much the same 
spirit, with a miscellany of topics in along 
chapter on ‘The Management of Cha- 
racter,” and in successive chapters with 
Money, Marriage, Success (which means 
rising from penury to comfort), Time, The 
End. 

There is no part of this book, not even the 
extended plea for opportunism which forms 
its central portion, that does not yield a 
high degree of pleasure to the reader. 
The originality which is here displayed 
does not lie so much in the stuff of the 
separate thoughts as in the order of their 
array, and the Aristotelian coolness with 
which they have been sorted and sifted. 
Quotations are freely used, but in such a 
happy way that they always seem blandly 
to confirm what the author has already 
hinted, never to take the word from his 
tongue. We seem to be put upon the 
best terms with the best company of all 
ages. As for the inevitable common- 
places which only a perverse mendacity 
could, on such a theme, have avoided, Mr, 
Lecky has the art which Horace prized so 


highly, proprie communia dicere, to repeat 
in so new and pointed a way what every- 
body knows, that for the first time 
everybody begius to realise it. The 
literary charm of the book is, as we 
might have expected, great; the informa- 
tion of its author, as we already knew, 
adequate. The wisdom which is brought 
to bear on social and domestic conduct is 
so genuine and serious that a welcome 
series of additions to our lectionary can be 
extracted from the first six and from the 
twelfth chapter. Nevertheless there are 
shortcomings. 


Apart altogether from the plea for 
“moral compromise,” that is for opportune 
immorality, which takes up so many of 
Mr. Lecky’s pages, there are flaws in his 
method of dealing with individual ques- 
tions. He sometimes, especially where 
he has some immediate practical end im 
view, dismisses an opponent’s argument 
so impatiently that he fails to understand ~ 
it. He suffers also froin certain special 
prepossessions—those, for instance, of the 
landowner—and some vulgar obsessions, 
such as subjection to the medicine-man : 
and these serve to obstruct his apprehen- 
sion of some sides of truth. But the~ 
very plainness and courage with which his 
stand is taken, the cleanness of his pages 
from cant if not from prejudice, com- 
mands our respect. 

In the very first chapter, when Mr. 
Lecky writes that “the belief in a self- 
determining will ” is among those “ which ~ 
must always rest essentially on the 


universal assent of mankind,” he surely _ 


misconceives the question between the 
Determinist and Libertarian. The special 
phenomena of consciousness to which he 
is appealing are conceded by every school— 
they are presupposed in Mr. Lecky’s own 
statement of the Determinist arguments 
—and if they are enough to settle the 
question, how does it ever arise? Securus 
judicat orbis terrarum is ludicrously in- 
appropriate ; how can the world be a safe 
jadge of what only one-man-in-a-thousand. 
can understand? But in fact the con- 
troversy is here impertinent. For Mr. 
Lecky’s practical purpose the data are 
enough. He should not have stirred that 
sleepmg dog until he had filled his pocket 
with heavier stones. 


Mr. Lecky’s contemptuous dismissal in 
three pages of Hedonism or Hudemonism 
(for he uses “ pleasure” and ‘happiness ” 
interchangeably), is equally inconclusive. 
Ignoratelenchum. The writer sets out to dis- 
prove that “pleasureand pain, either actual 
or anticipated, is the only motive by which 
the human will can be governed,’ and 
seems to think he has finished his 
task when he has shown that pleasure 
is not the only object of human intention. 
This is to confuse the locomotive engine 
with the station for which one holds a 
ticket. Mr. Lecky quotes from Seneca 
that the good man “does not love virtue 
because it gives pleasure, but it gives 
pleasure because he loves it.” The 
Hedonist may answer: you admit it gives 
the good man pleasure to contemplate a 
virtuous course of action ; that pleasure it 
is which moves his will to undertake it; 


ct ee 
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just as the pleasure with which a vicious | 


man anticipates a selfish course of action 
moves his will to indulge in that. Mr. 
Lecky has no reply. Once again, it was 


not necessary to raise this controversy, but 


if he must raise it the author should treat 
it with a little more seriousness. Yet it 
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~ seems almost brutal to wish to bind in 
logical rules a man who is talking thus : 


The highest form of intellectual virtue 
is that love of truth for its own sake which 
breaks up prejudices, tempers enthusiasm 
by the full admission of opposing arguments 
and qualifying circumstances, and places 
in the sphere of possibility or probability 
many things which we would gladly accept 
as certainties. ... Itis one of the laws 
of om being that by seeking interests rather 
than by seeking pleasures we can best en- 
counter the gloom of life. But those only 
have the highest efficiency which are of an 
nselfish nature. . . . Character plays 
a larger part than intellect in the happi- 
ness of life, and the cultivation of the un- 
selfish part of our nature is not only one of 
the first lessons of morals but also of 
— wisdom. 


Though emancipated from the spiritual 
priesthood, Mr. Lecky is still in matters 
physical an extreme Sacerdotalist. What 
-- he writes on sanitation, on vaccination, 
vivisection, cruelty to animals, the Pasteur 
Institute, and all such topics does but 
echo the orthodox medical view, thus rob- 
bing a portion of his book—which I have 
no space to examine in detail—of all 
independent value. 
By “moral compromise” Mr. Lecky 
does not always mean the same thing. 
Strictly interpreted the phrase would mean 
ne partial neglect of moral obligation for 
the sake of ease, credit or some other non- 
moral consideration ; in this sense it would 
always denote (active or passive) wrong- 
doing, and might admit of palliation, but 
not of justification. But Mr. Lecky fre- 
~~ quently speaks of moral compromise in 
ethical terms—as of cases where the strict 
_ ruleoughtto betelaxed. Hereitisnot wrong- 
doingfthat is meant but one of two other 
distifct things: either the temporary can- 
celling of moral rules by special circum- 
stayices, as in war, or the substitution of 
code for another, as in politics. Of 
War we read, “‘ Destruction is one of its 
chief ends. Deception is one of its chief 
‘ means, and one of the great arts of skil- 
ful generalship is to deceive in order to 
destroy... . These things must be not 
only accepted and condoned, but stimu- 
lated, encouraged and applauded” (p. 87). 
“n the otber sense Mr. Lecky very aptly 
rites, “‘ Nothing is more calamitous than 
2 divorce of politics from morals, but 
1 practical politics public and private 
“> anorals will never absolutely correspond.” 
In neither of these cases, nor yet in his 
interesting reflections on the ethics of 
advocacy and of party, is Mr. Lecky speak- 
ing of a real sacrifice of moral principle. 
But “moral compromise” in the Church 
is another matter. 


No one who knows the world can be in- 
: sensible to the fact that a large and growing 
a proportion of those who habitually attend 


very widely, though in many different 
degrees, from the beliefs which are ex- 
pressed or implied in the formularies they 
use. Custom, fashion, the charm of old 
associations, the cravings of their own moral 
or spiritual nature, a desire to support a 
useful system of moral training, to set a 
good example to their children, their 
household, or their neighbours, keep them 
in their old place when the beliefs which 
they profess with their lips have in a great 

Na measure ebbed away. Ido not undertake 

to blame or tojudgethem. Individual con- 
science and character, and particular cir- 
cumstances have, in these matters, a deci- 
sive voice. 


But are there any matters of applied 


our religious services have come to diverge | 
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morality in which individual conscience 
and character, together with the particular 
circumstances, have not a decisive voice ? 
Why is this one question of religious dis- 
honesty always dismissed by means of this 
special formula, which is neither more nor 
less applicable to it than to any other 
ethical problem? Is it not an indirect 
way of admit i1g that conscious misst.te- 
ment, deliberate and repeated, and forming 
part of a religious service, is beyond defence, 
and can but claim excuse? Yet, surely, 
the abstract issue between heterodox 
Conformist and Nonconformist, between 
the smiling augur and the martyred 
Christian, between the Broad Churchman 
and the Unitarian, is capable of ethical 
treatment. I should very much like to 
see it dealt with in a controversial corre- 
spondence between Mr. Lecky and Mr. 
John Morley. 

Throughout these chapters on com- 
promise Mr. Lecky seems to sympathise 
mach more with the augur, the tactful, 
adaptable person, than with the less 
practical moral enthusiast. He appears 
indeed, sometimes, to extend the ethics of 
the division lobby much too far. On 
p. 132 we have a cynical paragraph, which 
scems to justify a statesman in passing 
measures which he knows to be bad, and if 
he is sure they willbe popular. Fora kind 
of opportunism which interprets this kind 
by contrast we may turn to Paul’s first 
letter to the Corinthians. Such lapses, 
however, are few, and confined to the 
central section of the book. A more truly 
characteristic passage is this with which 
it ends: “The great guiding landmarks 
of a wise life are, indeed, few and simple 
—to do our duty, to avoid useless sorrow, 
to acquiesce patiently in the inevitable.” 

E. W. Lumunis. 
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[Woteces and Reports for this Department should 
be as brief as possible, and be sent in by Thursday 
Morning.) 
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Atherton.—The usual Christmas morning ser- 
vic: was held in the Chowbent Chapel, and there 
was a large attendance, In the evening there was 
again a large gathering in the schools at the annual 
party. A workers’ party followed on Tuesday even- 
ing, and on Wednesday a children’s annual party. 
A worthy portrait of the late Mr. T. H. Hope has 
just been presented by the young people to the 
schoo], and was unveiled on Christmas Day. ‘The 
young people have also presented a new pulpit 
Bible (the large type folio of the Revised Version) 
to the chapel. A collection for the poor took place 
in the chapel last Sunday, and a collection for the 
Children’s Homes (Blackpool and London) two 
Sundays previously in the school. 

Boston.—The service last Sunday evening was 
conducted by the Rev. Alfred Hall, of this town, 
who has just returned from Germany, and has 
accepted an invitation to become pastor of the 
Octagon Chapel at Norwich. 

Capelybryn.—The annual winter meeting of the 
Sunday-schouls of Capelybryn and Sychbant was 
held at the former place on the afternoon of Christ- 
mas Day. Each of the schools recited certain por- 
tions of Scripture,and allwere catechised by theRev. 
John Davies, the minister. The attendance was 
not quite up to the average, but, excepting that, the 
meeting was very successful, 

Capelygroes.— On Christmas morning the Sun- 
day schools of Capelygroes and Alltyblaca held their 
annual winter gathering at the above place. Un- 
fortunately, the attendance was rather small, and 
the schools themselves were not quite up to what 
they have been in numbers. They recited definits 
portions of Scripture, and were catechised by their 
respective ministers, the Revs. D. Evans and J. 
Davies. Towards the conclusion Mr, Davies added 
a few words of encouragement to the workers, and 
urged them to go on faithfully an | try to get others 
to join in the good work. In the evening a miscel- 
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laneous concert of singing, reciting, &c, with some 
competitive items, was gone through, and passed 
off very successfully in every respect. 

Edinburgh.—The annual soiré2 of the St. 
Mark’s congregatioa was held in the Oddfellows 
Hall on Wednesday, the 13sh inst. The Rev. R. B. 
Drummond, who presided, said it was very 
gratifying to them all to leara laso year, and again 
this year, that so miny of the younger memb:rs of 
families had entered their names on the secretary’s 
roll. It was not, however, sufficient t» rely upon 
this source for maintaining the life of the Church. 
We must also draw inthe members from the out- 
side. and here we are confronted by a question 
which is being cons!antly asked among as, Why do 
we Unitarians not increase more in numbers? Is 
it that we are too timid? [s it that our services 
are cold ?—bub how, he would ask, can they be 
warm without the aid of numbers ?—or is it that 
when strangers come among us we do not receive 
them with sufficient effusiveness? Is it that we 
fail in our music or our preaching, that our services 
are not sufficiently beautiful, or our sermons not 
sufficiently moving? Or is it that the prejudice 
against the name Uaitarian is still so strong that 
many have not the courage to face the obloquy it 
brings? There might be something in all these 
causes, and he was inclined to think that the last 
was by no means the least. Then there is the 
indifference and apathy of those who ought to be 
with us. Onecomplains that we go too far for him, 
another that we do not go far enough. (One finds 
fault with this, another with that, which does not 
happen to be in exact accordance with his own par- 
ticular ideas. If such fault-finders would but con- 
sider tae value of the principle for which their 
Church stands—Religion without dogma, Religion 
without fixed creed—he could not but think, 
whatever its deficiencies may be in other respects, 
that they would coasider it on that account deserving 
of support. Mr. Drummond then referred to the 
financial condition of the church, and commended 
the z2al with which the congregation had entered 
into the proposal to hold a baz.ar in the last year 
of the century. An excellent programme of songs 
and recitations was then gone through, and the 
meeting concluded with the singing of “ Auld lang 
syne.” 

Hull: Park-street Church.—The powerful and 
interesting series off lectures, delivered by the Rey. 
E. W. Lummis, M.A., on the general subject ‘‘ Choose 
your Religion,” closed early in December, having 
drawn large congregations to the church every Sun- 
day evening throughout the course. 

Kilmarnoock.—The Rev. A. Henderson, M.A., 
kas accepted fan engagement for six monchs as 
pastor of the Free Christian Church here. 

Stockport.—The annual-Christmas party of the 
Sunday-school took plac oa Christinis Day, pre- 
sided over by’Mr. J. T. Speddiog, father of the 
Rev. T. P. Spedding, of Rochdale, and a former 
scholar, teacher, secretary and superintendent of 
the school. The entertainmeat, which included 
some dramatic pieces, was greatly helped by exten- 
sive improvements recently made in the stage. 
The Rev. C. B. Coastable, in moving a vote of 
thanks to the chairmw, warmly praised the youag 
people’s efforts, Tae room was crowded. 

Swansea.—A kinderspiel, entitled “ The Happy 
Family,” was performed at the Shaftesbury Hall, 
on Tuesday evening. The characters and choir 
were trained by Mrs. Tudor Jones, wife of the 
Unitarian minister, and the large audience (about 
300) thoroughly enjoyed the performance. 

Sydney: The Australian Church,—On Moa- 
day, Oct. 30, the first annual meeting of the 
Australian Caurch, Syduey, N.S W., was held in 
the Oddfellows’ Temple, Mr. Joseph Finney, B.A., 
presiding over a large attendance of members. The 
reports showed that a large amount cf good work 
had been doae. The membership, allowing for 
removals, stcod at 113. R-ference was made to the 
occasionally very large congregations on Sunday 
evening>. The total income for the year had beea 
£567 6s. 3)., and the total expenditure £517 6s, 4d., 
leaving the substantial balance of £49 19s. 11d. 
with which to face the second year of the church’s 
existence. The Literary Society had been suc- 
cessful. Ina general competition of the Literary 
and Debating Societies’ Union, of Sydney and 
suburbs, the first priz2s had been secured by Miss 
Kidgell (of the Australian Church) for best short 
story. Other representatives of the church had 
taken first priz2s for MS. j urnal and for singing ; 
while yet another lady member had received a cer- 
tificate of merit for her eszay on “Shelley.” A 
Young People’s Guj"d has been formed, and pro- 
mises to be a success. The Rev. George Walters 
briefly referred to the satisfactory nature of the 
reports, which had exceeded all his anticipations of 
twelve monthsago. The amount of work done and 
the® funds raised during their first year were 
astonishing. Above all, there had been perfect 
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harmony in the committee and among the 
members of the church. Nothing had occurred to 
bring one cloud over their pathway so far, 


RINCE OF WALES’ THEATRE, 
COVENTRY-STREET, W. 

A MATINEE PERFORMANCE of A MID- 
SUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM will be given at 
the above Theatre (kindly lent by Wr. J. H. Leigh), 
in aid of the Funds of the LONDON UNITARIAN 
BAZAAR, on TUESDAY, January 16th, 1900, 
under the direction of Mr. Herbert Lawford and 
Mr. J. H: Leigh, 

Doors open at 2 o'clock, To commence at 2 30. 

Price of Tickets :—Private boxes, £2 28. to 
£4 4s. ; stalls, 10s. 6d. ; balcony (first two rows), 
7s. 6d. (other rows), 63.; upper circle (reserved), 
4s, ; pit, 23. 6d. ; gallery, Is. 

Tickets can be obtained from any member of the 
Entertainments Committee ; at the various Unit- 
arian Churches, or at Essex HalJ, where a plan of 
the reserved seats can be seen, or from Mr. HERBERT 
LAwrorD, 28, Nightingale-lane, Balham, S.W. 

The Private Boxes can only be obtained from 
Mr. Lawford. 


TEWBURY PRESBYTERIAN 
CHAPEL RENOVATION FUND. 

The Committee urgently appeal for further sub- 

scriptions towards the above fund, and thankfully 

acknowledge the following :— 


His8iond. 

Amount already advertised she Ob LOreay, 
Rev. H. E. Dowson, B.A. ee 010 0 
nas J, Cogan Couey Sie 010 0 
*, W. Harrison.. ee ns eee Reade Be 20) 


ga ee aiouta be acti to the minister, 
the Rev. E. Toruanp, Chariton-villaz, Newoury, or 


to Mr. T. H. SrrELMaN, 133, Bartholomew-street, 
Newbury. 
NITARIAN FREE CHURCH, 


SUNDERLAND.—The PULPIT is now 
VACANT. Salary £100 per year.—Application to 
be made to Wa. Prics, 28, Clementine-street, 
Sunderland. 


FREDK. LONG & SON, 


AWGTIONEERS, SURVEYORS, HOUSE & LAND AGENTS 


4, Adelaide Place, London Bridge, E.C. 


Rents Collected, and the entire management of 
coperty in any part of London or Suburbs under- 
taken. Valuations for Probate, &c, 


MARRIAGES. 


Stonte—Murruy—On the 220d Dee, at Bank- 
street Chapel, Bolton, by the Rev. C. J. Street, 
assisted by the Rev. N. Anderton, George 
Bright Storie, Rochdale, to Annie Franklin, 
daughter of Thomis Murphy, Springfiel 
Bolton. 


DEATHS. 


BruceE—On the 24sh Dec, ab Tunbridge Wells, 
Mary Bruce, of 28, Hyde Park-square, widow 
of the late Henry Bruce, in her 90th year. 

¥raser—On Christmas Day, at the house of her 
daughter, Mrs. Clennell, Clapton, Jane, widow 
of the Jate George Fraser, of Stoke Edith, 

. Herefordshire, in her 91st year. 

Hart—On the 25th Dec, at 1, Sandringham Drive, 
Liverpoo], Robert Cunningham Hall, aged 74. 

MarzvinEFau—Oa the 26th Dee., at West-hill, 
Edgbaston, Birmingbam, of pneumonia, Emily, 
widow of the late Sir Thos. Martineau, Knight, 
aged 61. 

Marraews—On the 18th Dec, at Sparkhill, Birm- 
ingham, Arthur Bache Matthews, aged 64. 
Puimpron—On the 21st Dec., suddenly, at Middlesex 

Hospital, where he was Chemical Lecturer, 
Richard Tayler Plimptov, of Hurstmere, 
Grayshott, Hants, and 23, Lansdown- road, 

London, 8.W., 43 years of age. 

Tacart—On Chrisie Day, in London, Mary Ann 
Tagart, widow of the late Charles Fortescue 
Tagart, of Wallands Rise, Lewes, in her 80th 
year. 

Rowr—On the 22nd Dec., at 7, Lawn-road, Hamp- 
stead, John Kingdon Rowe, in his 79th year. 
No flowers, by request, 


OU be) GOA Te Na Acre 
eee 
SUNDAY, December 31, 
os 


gs It is requested that notice of any aiteration 
in the Calendar be sent to the Publisher not 
later than Thursday Afternoon, 


Bermondsey, Fort-road, Upper Grange-road, 11 a.m. 
and 7 p.M., Rey. HaROLD RyYLETT, 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev, FREDERIC ALLEN, 
Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 

11 aM. and 7 P.M. 


Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-rd., West 


Croydon,114.M. and 7 P.m., Rev. J. Pace Hopps. 

Deptford, Church-street, 11.15 a.m. and 6.30 P.M., 
Rev. A. J. MarcHAnt. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting-hill-gate, 11 a.m. 
and 7 P.M, Rev. F. K. Frezston. 

Forest-gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 
11 4.M. and 6 30 p.m., Rev. H. Woops PERRIS. 

Hackuey, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham-place, 
11 a.M. and 7 p.m., Rev. R. H. U. Buoopr, B.A. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 a.m. and 
7 pM. Revs. Brooke HeErrorD, D.D., and 
Epcar Dapnyn. Minister’s Class after Morn- 
ing Service. 

Highgate Hill Unitarian Christian Church, 11 a.m. 
and 7 p.M., Mr. Hprpert Rix, B.A. 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 a.m, 
and 7 p.M., Rev. G. Dawes Hicks, M.A., Ph.D. 

Kentish Town, Free Christian Church, Clarence- 

* road, 11 a.M.and 7 P.m., Rev. A. FaRQUHARSON. 

Morning, “Looking Backward.” Evening, 
“ Looking Forward.” 


Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 a.M. and 7 P.M., Rev. J. E. 


STRONGE. 
Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High-street, 
11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. W. C. Pops. 


Little Portland-street Chapel, near Oxford-circus, 


11.15 a.m, and 7 p.m, Rev. F. 8. Jones. 
Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal Green, 
11 a.M. and 7 p.m., Rev. W. G. CapMan. 
Se Avondale-road, 11 a.M. and 6.80 P.M., 
Rey. G. CaRTER. 
Plumstead,Common-road Unitarian Church,114.m. 
and 6. 30 P.M., Rev. L, JENKINS JONES. 


Richmond, I*ree Church, Ormond-road, 11.15 a.m. 
and 7Pp.M., and 3 p.m, Service for Children, 


Rev. S. FaRRINGTON. 


Stepney-Green, College Chapel, 11 a.m. and 7 P.M., 


Mr. CaRLIzR. 

Stoke Newington, The Green, 
7 PM., Rev. J. H. Woops, M.A, of Osford. 
Stratford, West Ham-lane Unitarian Church, 11am. 

and 6.30 p.m., Rev. T. E. M. Epwarps. 


Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church, East-hill, 


11 a.m. and 7 P.M., Rey. W. G. Tarrant, B.A. 


Wood Green, Unity Hall, 11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. 


Dr, MUMMERY. 
—_———_o—____—_ 
PROVINCIAL. 


BaLsaLL HEATH INSTITUTE: OuR FatHER’s CHURCH, 
11 A.M. and 6.30 p.m., Rev. C. J. SNEATH. 
Batu, Irim-street Chapel, 11 a.m. and 6.30 P.M., 
Rev. F. W. Stayner, 

BeprorD, Library (side room), 11.15 a.m., Rev. 
RowLanpD HI... 

BirmincHaM, Church of the Messiah, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 P.M. 

BLACKPOOL, Banks-street, North Shore, 10.45 a.m. 
and 6.30 P.M. 

BiackerooL, Unitarian Lay Church, Masonic Hail, 
Waterloo-road, South Shore, 6.26 p.m. 

Boortz, Free Church, Stanley-road, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 P.M., Rev. H. W. HAWKES. 

BourgNnemouts, Unitarian Church, West-hill-road, 
11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev..C. C, Cox. 

BricuTon, Carist Church( Free Christian), New-road, 
North-street, 11 a.m. and 7 p.m. 

Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 a.m. and 
7 P.M., Rev. GEORGE STREET, 

CANTERBURY, Blackfriars, 11 A.M. 

Dzau and WatmeR Free Christian Church, High- 
st., 11 A.M. and 6.30 P.m., Rev. T. SHAKSPEARE, 

Dover, Adrian-street, near Market- -square, 1 A.M 
and 6.30 P.M., Rev. 8S. Burrows. 

EASTBOURNE, Lismore- road, Terminus-road, 11 a.m, 
and 6.30 P.M., Rev. G. Sr. CLAIR. 

GuinprorD, Ward-street Church, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 p.m., Rev. E.S Lana BuckLanp. 

HorsHam, Free Christian Church, Worthing-road, 
11] a.m. and 6.30 p.m, Rev. J. J. MARTEN. 

Lrxps, Mill HilJ, 10.45 a.m. and 6.30 P.m., Rev. C. 
Harerove, MA. Communion at Evening 
Service, 

LiscarD, Memorial Church, Manor-road, 11 .M. 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. J. M. Lioyp THOMAS, : 


11.15 a.m. and 


allowed MONTHLY on each completed £1. 


ticulars, nae free. 


LivERPOoL, Hope-street Church, 11 a.m., Rev. R. A. 
Armstrone, B.A., and 6.30 p.m. Rev. A, 
CoBpDEN SMITH. 

LiveRPoon, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 a.m, 
and 6.30 P.m., Rev. W. J. JUpP. 

LivERPoon Ullet-road, Sefton Park, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 P.mM., Rev. Dr. Kuen. Evening, “ Thoughts 
for the Last Day of the Nineteenth Century.” — 

Mancuester, Sale, 11 a.m. and 6.30 P.mM., Rev, 
J. FORREST. 

MANCHESTER, Strangeways, 10.30 a.m. and 6.80. P.M. 

Maraats, Forester’s Hall (Side Entrance), Union- 
crescent, 11 a.m., Rev. J. B. Barnuixu. 

OXFORD, Manchester College, 11.380 a.m., Rev. 
W. E. Avopis, M.A. 

PorTsMOUTH, General Baptist Chapel, St, Thomas- 
street, 6.45 p.m., Mr, THomas Bonn, 

PoRTsMouTE, High- street Chapel, 11, am and 
6.45 p.m., Mr. G. CosEens PRIOR. \. 

RaMscats, Assembly Rooms, High-street, 6,802. M., 
Rev. up B. BARNHILL. 

Reapine, Unitarian Fre Church, London-road. 
16 15a. M. and 6.30 p.M., Rev. E. A. VoysEy. 

ScarBoroucH, Westborough, 10.45 a.m. and 7 P.M., 
Rev. E. L. H. TuHomas, B.A. 


SovurHrort, Portland- street Church, 11 a.m. ata j 


6.30 P.M., Rev. C. H. WELLBELOVED. 
SEVENOAKS, Bessell’s Green, The Old Meeting House, 
1la.m., Rev. R.C. Denpy. Stables in the grounds 
Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 1] a.m. 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. A. E. O'Connor. 
TuNBRIDGE WELLS, Mechanics’ Institute, Dudley- 
road, 11 a.M.and 6.30 p.m, Mr. AYLMER MAUTrE. 
Yorkx,St. Saviourgate Chapel, 11 4.M.and6.30P.m,_ 
Rev. H. Rawtinas, M.A. t 
————.———— 


z 
Carre Town, Free Protestant Unitarian Church 
Hout-street, 6.30 p.m., Rev- R. BALMFORTH. ~ 


OUTH-PLACEH ETHICAL SOCIETY, 
SOUTH-PLACK, FINSBURY.—Dee, 24th, 
at 11.15., Professor BEESLY, “ The Jesuits.” 


put PIT SUPPLY.— The Rev. W. 

STODDART, B.A., isat LIBERTY to take 
occasional Sunday duty.—30, West Bank, Stamford-. 
hill, London, N. 


ee ee 
l TtHCENTURY BUILDING SQCIETY — 


ADELAIDE-PLACE, LONDON ERIDGE 

E.C. : 4 

Interest on Loans reduced to Four-and-a- 
per Cent. 


alf 


DIRECTORS, 
Chairman — Sir H. W. Lawrence, 
Mincing-lane, E.C. 
Deputy- Chatrman—Marx H. Jupaz, A.R.I.B.A, 
7, Pall Mall, S.W. 
F. HLA. HARDOASTLE, F.S.1,, 5, Old Queen-st., S.W, _ 
Miss Orme, 118, Upper Tulse-hill, S.W. 
STEPHEN SEAWARD T'aYLER, 151, Brixton-road, S. W., 


and Mrs. Henry Rurr, 1, Randolph-gardens, N.W.. f Fi 


- PREFERENCE SHARES £10, Interest 44 per 


cent. DEPOSITS received at 3, 34,and 4 per cent., 


witbdrawable at short. notice. 

LIBERAL ADVANCES promptly made 
Monthly repayment, including principal, premium _ 
and interest for each £100 advanced—21 years, 
18s. 6d.; 18 years, 14s. 9d. ; 
10 years, £1 1s, 8d. Survey Fee to £500, half-a- 
guinea, 

Special facilities given to persons desiring to pur- 
chase houses for their own occupation. Prospectus 


free. 
FREDERICK LONG, Manager. 


ESTABLISHED 1851, aa 
Bteeeees Baye 
SourHamPton BuILpInas, CHancery Lang, LONDON. — 
INVESTED FUNDS, £10,000,000 

Number of Accounts, 85,094. “ 
TWO AND A-HALF PER CENT, INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS repayable on demand. x 
TWO PER CENT. INTEREST on CURRENT 
ACCOUNTS on the minimum monthly balances, 


when not drawn below £100. 
STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES pur- 


chased and sold for Customers. 


SAVINGS’ DEPARTMENT. 
SMALL DEPOSITS received and INTEREST — 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Maney 


Bart., 2; LG 


15 years, 16s. ld.; — 
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oe Board anv Residence, 


—>— 


FEW young people received in 

PLEASANT HOME near Victoria, Terms 
moderate.—Mrs. RoBERT TURNER, 94, Grosvenor- 
as S.W. 


OARD and RESIDENCE, South of 
England, Healthy neighbourhood. Home 
comforts. Seven miles from Brighton, near South 
Downs. Station Hassocks (on main line L.B.S.C.),— 
Miss RowLAND, Gothic House, Hurstpierpoint. 


OARDING HOUSE.—THE FELL, 

TROUTBECK, WINDERMERE, is situated 

550 feet s.bove sea level, and about 24 miles from 

the station at Windermere. Every home comfort. 
Moderate terms, 


sOURNEMOUTH. — Elvaston, West 
Clif, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT, 
_Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the High- 
cliffe Hotel. 50 rooms. Full-sized billiard table. 
_ Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff Promenade. 
— Due south. Near Unitarian Church.—Mr, and 
~ Mrs. Pocock, 


ee he OUTH Most comfortable 

private BOARDING-HOUSE ; close to sea ; 
sheltered among the Pines; south aspect. Billiard- 
room (full-sized table), Terms moderate.—Address, 
~ Miss Coatpecort, Stirling House, Manor-road. 


NT. LEONARDS.—“< Crantock,” 59, 
Warrior-square. First-class BOARD and 
RESIDENCE, newly furnished and redecorated, 
Sea View, excellent cuisine, billiard room, sanitary 
certificate.Mr.and Mrs. Srpyey P. Porrzr. 


meee! GENTRAL HOTEL, 


setor, FREDERIC SMITH. 


emodelled and refurnished, 
affording 


ABOUT 250 GUESTS. 


TEMPERANCE HoTEL in & 
commended by leading : 
ian Ministers. 
fading, and Drawing Rooms. 
ic Light. Lift. 

15. Breakfast, 1/3 to-2/-. 


TON ROW, LONDON, W.C, 


ams: ‘‘ QureTuDE, Lonpon.” 


TIFRED HOUSE 


3. Hampson’s Memorial Home), 


ildren’s Convalescent Nursing Home. 
escent, Tollington Park, London, N. 


Mie where poor children are received (gir's, 
ars ; boys, 8-10) who are recovering from 
ions or from disease ; also for those sulfcring 
debility. Application for admissiun to be 
e to Miss M. Parircwarp, 11, Highbury Cres- 
mt, London, N. 

All friends interested in the work are asked to 
Fake it known to others, for it is esseatial that the 
list of subscribers should be increased, if the well 
being of the Home is to be maintained. 

Special donations are also invited towards defray- 
ivg the expenses of reconstruction of the drainage 
system, which was carried out in the Summer, 
WILLIAM M. BLYTH, Hon. Treas. 
MARIAN PRITCHARD, } g 
ROBERT HAMPSON, eure See 


ANTED, a COMPANION-HOUSE- 

: KEEPER, for a pcesition of trust, in the 
_ North of Englard ; age 25 to 30. Well educated, 
bright, and intelligent ; must be a total abstainer 
and well recommended. Previous experience in a 
similar post not absolutely necessary. State salary. 
_ —Address, in the first instance, Rev. V. D. Davis, 
6, Gorst-road, Wands worth Cemmon, London, S. W,, 
es and matk commuricaticn “ Companion: House. 

_ keeper,” 
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Book LEeETs FOR CHRISTMAS. 


» DAILY MEDITATIONS” & “NIGHT UNTO NIGHT.” 


By W. G. TARRANT, B.A. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING 


(leather, gilt). 


“Night unto Night” can also be had in cloth binding, red edges, price Sixpence. 


Hssex Haru, Essex SURERE, SEEN a, W.C., 


THE MILL HILL PULPIT. 
A Monthly Sermon by 
Rey. CHARLES HARGROVE, M.A., Leeds. 


January Number.—“In Time or War: A Pura 
FOR CHRISTIANITY AND CIVILISATION.” 


Price 1d. Annual subscription, 1s. 6d. post free, 


Apply, Essex Hall, or Cuas. Starner, 82, Ravens- 
wood-terrace, Hyde Park, Leeds, 


Schools, ete. 
IGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
SOUTH MARINE TERRACE, 
ABERYSTWITH, 


Mrs. MARLES THOMAS. 


PRINCIPAL se 


Pupils most successfully prepared for Public 
Examinations. Scholarships have been obtained 
at the University Colleges. Special attention paid 
to the physical side of education. Gymnasium. 
Swedish drill. 


EDGBASTON COLLEGE for GIRLS, 


Bristol Road, Edgbaston, Birmingham. 
SOE Series 
Principat—Miss BAILY. 
HEApmMistress—Miss ELEANOR MOSS,B.A. Hons, 


A limited number of Boarders taken at residence 
of Principal. 

The College, which is opposite the residence, has 
accommodation for 120 pupils. Lawn tennis, 
gymnasium, asphalte playground. 

The Curriculum is based on the Cambridge 
Examination regulations, and resident pupils have 
the advantage of Public School life combined with 
home comforts, 


Application to Secretary, Miss S. AWDRY. 


~CHOOL ror GIRLS ann LITTLE 
BOYS.—CONAMUR, SANDGATE, KENT, 


PRINCIPALS :—Miss JARVIS ard Miss CLARA 
BERRY. 


Good House, close to the sea ; south aspect. 
Reference kindly permitted to T. GrosyEnor Lzz, 


Esq., Clent, near Stourbridge; Joun Hxzzwoop, 
Esq., The Pike, Bolton, &c. 
ce WARREN, KNUTSFORD. 


PRINCIPAL : 
Mrs. W. CARRINGTON WHITELEGGE, 
_ Excellent individual TUITION and Home Care 
for the daughters of cultivated parents who would 
appreciate unusual advantages for Music and 
Languages, 


The SPRING TERM will begin January 23, 1900. 


‘¢There is no religion higher than Truth.’’ 


THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY 


UNIVERSAL BROTHERHOOD. 
OBJECTS ; 


_ To form a nucleis of the universal brotherhood 
of humanity, witiiout distinction of race, creed, 
sex, caste, or colour. 

To encourage the study of comparative religion, 
philosophy, and science. 

To investigate unexplained laws of nature and 
powers latent in dnan. 

Secretary, European Section : “The Hen. Orway 
Curre, London, #, Langham-place, W. 


New Publications. 


LIFE BEYOND DEATH. A New Volume by 


Minot J. Savaaeg, D.D., of New York. 336 pp. 
Crown 8vo, 63. 


JESS: BITS OF WAYSIDE GOSPEL. By 


JENKIN LioypD Jones, of Chicago. 320 pp. 
Crown 8vo, 63, 


THE CHOIR INVISIBLE, and Other Sermons. 
Sy Joun Wuitrt Cuapwick, of Brooklyn. 228 
pp. Crown 8vo, 43. net. 


THE STORY OF THE BIBLE, from the Stand- 
point of Modern Scholarship. By Water L. 
SHELDON, of St. Louis. 1s. 6d. net. 


THE RELIGION OF TIME and the RELIGION 


OF ETERNITY. A Study of Certain Relations 
between Medieval and Modern Thought. By 
Puirie H, WicksTEED, M.A. Is. net. 


BACK TO JESUS. An Appeal to Evangelical 


Christians. By Rionarp A. Arustrone, B.A., 
Author of “God and the Soul,” “ Faith and 
Doubt in the Century’s Poets,” &c. 1s. net. 


THE STORY OF PROTESTANT DISSENT and 


ENGLISH UNITARIANISM. By Watrer 
Lioyp. 236 pp. Crown 8yo, 23, 6d. net. 


POCKET ALMANAC FOR 1990. 
by post, 1s. 1d. 


Tuck, gilt 


edges, ls, net ; 


Will be Ready on January Ist. 
THE ESSEX HALL YEAR BOOK FOR 1900. 
Cloth, Is. net ; by post, 1s. 24. 


London: PHILIP GREEN, 5, Essex-st., Strand, W.C. 


THROUGH UNSEEN PATHS : 


By K. E. HARRISON 
FREDERICK AUGIER HARRISON). 


(Mrs. 6s.. 

“An attractive story, revealing much genuine: 
feeling.” —Bookman 

“Told with simplicity and pathos.”—Literary 
World. 

“One of those old-fashioned, pleasantly-told 
stories that, alas! only come true in books,”— 
Dundee Advertiser. 

“A charming work of fiction.” —Fair Pray. 


Swan Sonnenschein & Co., Ltd., Londoti 


THE ETHICAL WORLD. 


Epirep By DR. STANTON COIT and 
J. A. HOBSON, M.A. : 
Articles on Important Sucial Questions, Education 
&c, from a purely ethical standpoints 
Children’s Page. 


TWOPENCE WEEKLY. 
Office: 17, Jo'inson’s-court, Fleet-st., London, E.C. 


COTCH TWEEDS and SERGES at 

Mill Prices, Ladies’ or Gents’ ; best quality 

only. Patterns post free ; orders carriage paid.— 
Gero, McLrop & Sons, Hawick, N.B. 


THE INOUIRER. 
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TAKE CARE 


when drinking Cocca, to have the pure article only, as many so-called “ Pure” Cocoas contain added matter that is not fF 
only unnecessary, but often positively harmful. 


IS ABSOLUTELY PURE 


and untampered with, and can be taken with the greatest benefit in Childhood, in Youth, or ia Old Age. Bo ; 


THE BRITISH MEDICAL JOURNAL—Article on ‘‘ Drugged Foods,’’ June 4th, 1898—says: 
“There is a general consensus of opinion that the addition of active drugs, belonging to the classes of nervine stimulants, to bever br 
and art.sles of dietary in ordinary domestic use is not for the benefit of the community, and is likely in time to produce a deterioration of iL 
public health. Pee . t the present moment we are beset by another danger arising from the addition of Kola to certain articles of soue * 
e . ° Kola has been found on analysis to contain 2°13 per cent of caffeine. Caffeine is undoubtedly a useful drug when employed in suit- feats 
able cases and in appropriate doses, but if taken habitually in large quantities it is capable of inducing an undesirable condition of over- ; 
stimulation of the nerve-centres.” s 2 es 


CADBURY’s COCOA is absolutely Pure, and ‘‘a Perfect Food.” 


Ef ALWAYS INSIST on having CADBURY’s—sold only in Packets and Tins—as other Cocoas are sometimes substituted for the sake of extra profit. 


Sri 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIA 


NOW READY. 


THEH HHDLPHR, 19 


A Wandbtbook for Sunday. School Teachers atid Parents. 


Edited by MARIAN PRITCHARD (“Aunt Amy”), 


Frontispiece, Energy, by G. F. Watts, R.A. Full-page IMustration, Manchéster Collége, Oxford. 


GIOIA BIS 
New Year’s Address. Joun Bytus. Teach. ad Bon 2: MARIAN PritcHarD. Religious 1 
: : : paces pee from Book of Nature, JOSKEPH FREESTON. Relati 
A Year of Sunday Readings. Compiled by H. Kunsny Warrn. Ethics to Religion, C. B. Upron, B.A., B.Sc. How thc 
Suggestive Lessons : Parable of the Sower, FRANK WALTERS. Testament Grew, J. EsTLIN CARPENTER, M.A. The # 


and Epistles of Paul, JAMS Drummond, M.A., LL. 
Development of Liberal Nonconformity, J. E. ObGmRS, M. 
For the Little Ones. More about Nellie arid John Henry and Work and Teaching of G. F. Watts, R.A., LUCKING TAVENER. 


Eliza, MAry DENDY. Teachers in Council: (I.) On the Ideal Sunday School. 
The §. S. Teachers’ Summer Session at Oxford, Leéétures {II.) Our Senior Classes. (III.) Bringing our Young People 

on Object of S. S. Teaching, J. J. WkRicHr. Sone Day to join our Churches. 

School Methods applicable to Sunday Schools, FRANK : He ean 5 SSeS 

TAYLOR. On Discipline, HENRY RAWLINGS, M.A. Method | ne — pare eee oe eae Were 

of Preparing and: Presenting a Lesson, Ep1rH DRUMMOND, | Wey ae as i diag VE BINDER Cee : 

How to give a Bible Lesson, JoSEPH Woop. What can we | Illustrative Stories, Poems, &c., &c. 


52 Bible Passages, &c. 


Cloth, price 2s. 6d. net. © Postage 4d. 


12 Copies supplied for 25s. Carriage unpaid. 


Che Volumes issued Tor 1898 and 1899 cata still be had at the same price. 


London: The SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION, ‘Essex Hall, Essex Straet, Strand, W.C. 
Printed by Woopratt & KINDER, 70 to 76, Long Acre, W.C., and TBihlished ios the prop = Hea Alneene : 


roprie tors by , KENNEDY, at the Office, 3, Essex-st., Strand, London, W.C. 
City Agent, Joun Herwoop, 29 and 30, Shoe-lane, H.C, Manchester (Wholesale), Joun Heywoop, Deansgate,—Saturday, Dec, 30, 1899. A 
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